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TO 


MISS      WILLMOTT,     V.M.H 


THE     SEVENTY-FIRST     VOLUME     OF     "THE     GARDEN"' 


Is   dedicated. 


M' 


ISS  WILLMOTT  has  long  been  known  as  the  foremost  among  women  in  practical  horticulture  and  as  the 
possessor  of  immense  and  ahvays-increasing  collections  of  plants  on  her  three  places  of  residence  in  Essex, 
in  Savoie  and  on  the  Mediterranean  Coast.  But  it  is  as  a  conscientious  and  painstaking  botanist,  giving 
the  greater  part  of  hei-  life  and  strength  to  the  production  of  serious  scientific  work,  that  her  name  will  live  among 
those  of  her  honoui-ed  fellows  in  botanical  science.  Miss  Willmott  was  among  the  first  who  received  the  Victoria 
.\:edal  of  Honour  instituted  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  her  interest  in  that  society  and  the  National  Eose 
Societj'  is  unflagging.  The  world  of  horticulture  and  botanical  science  owe  much  to  Miss  Willmott  for  her  great 
knowledge  so  freely  given  and  her  enthusiasm  in  promoting  a  love  of  flowers  and  their  ways  in  this  and  other 
countiies. 
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INDEX 


A. 

AbuMlona  as  roof  plants,  5SS 

Acad  i  aud  Grevillea  out  of  doors,  95 

Acauihus  mollis  1.  tlfuUus,  4"2 

Acetylene  ^la  refuse  for  Paach  curl,  373 

Achioienes,  S'l,  45S  ;  and  Glusinlaa,  82 

jK  lothera  macrocarpa,  577 

.4':.blou6ina  grandiflorum,  236 

AsapaDtbus,  422 

Akdbii  qutoata,  248 

Almond  fruits,  ripening,  550,  575,  586,  508 

Aloe  leaf  causes  b'oud  poisoning,  14 

Alpine  garden  at  F.lir  Park,  the,  4,  16 

Alpine  plants,  forced,  211;   f  tr  dry  ati  , 

236 ;  in  pans,  178  ;  delicate,  553 
Alatrcetnerlas,  27 
Aiyasum  aaxitlle,  231,  5S7 
Aruaryllia,  82,  278 
American  blight,  255 
American  Gooaeberry  mildew,  the,  284 
Ampelopsis  L  'wi,  510 
Amphicoma  E-undi,  355 
Anchuaa  itallca  Dropmnre  var.,  3S0 
Anderson,  Mr  T.  C  ,  lOS 
Andr oaace  sarnientosa  atd  Oao^ma  albo* 

roseum,  321 
Anemone  alpiua,  63;  and  U,%  allies,  19,  77, 
S!) ;  apenniiia  and  its  varieties,  103 ; 
the  florist's,  207;  fulgens  and  its  vr*., 
114 ;  Hepitici  and  Us  alliea,  140 ; 
j>ipoDica  and  its  vars.,  103  ;  narciasiflora, 
129 ;  Pulsatilla,  214  ;  Pulaatilla  var.  alba, 
530;  rtvularls,  12!) ;  aud  Ranunculus,  45 
Anemonea.  19,  77,  80.  103,  114,  140;   S-. 

Brigld,  248,  344  ;  Poppy.  155 
Annual  climbing  plants,  113 
Annual  flowers,  a  garden  of  (prize  essay), 

65  ;  and  Sweet  Peai,  bordeis  of,  39 
Annuals,  218,  410;  beautiful  78  ;  beds  of, 
190;   half-hardy,  seeds  if,  121;    hardy, 
Alterations,  prepiring  for,  457 
Annual  flower,  a  beautiful,  90 
15S,   194.  434;    at  Brocklesby  Hall  Gar- 
dens, 527  ;  sowing,  23  ;  two  beautiful,  482 
Aothurium  scherzerlanum,  121 
Antirrhinums  from    Messrs.   Dobbie    aud 

Co  ,  354  ;  or  Snapdragons,  226 
Aphelaudrn.21S 
Aphides,  255,  434 

Apple  Charles  Ross,  26;  Cos's  Orance 
Pippin,  2  ;  Golden  Pippin,  the  old,  18S, 
211 ;  King  of  the  Pippins,  201 ;  Ribs  -.!■ 
Pippin  as  a  cordon,  493;  trees,  82; 
for  aniiteurs,  514;  buab,  for  proQi, 
541 ;  pruning  newly-planted,  00  ;  re- 
plantinir,  589  ;  Worcester  Pearmain,  4S3 
Apples  for  amateurs,  538,  530,  550,  563, 
575,  587.  598  ;  Cox's  O.-auge  and  Ribston 
Pippin  in  May.  265  ;  excellent  new,  for 
amateurs,  600;  lur  Northumberland, 
611;  in  June,  344;  in  North  Lincoln- 
shire. 23 ;  and  Pears,  gatberlntr,  493 ; 
and  Pears,  summer  pruning  of,  3S7  ;  fur 
profit,  buih,  551 ;  of  receutlotroduction,  4 
Apricot,  the,  558 

Apricots,  159,  182,  207  363,  374,  446 
Aquilegias,  262 
Arachnanthe  rohaniana.  531 
Arctotis,  a  beauiiful,  550;  family,  the,  261 
Artichokes,    G>ube,     302,     314,    546;     i-.i 

autumn  supp  ies,  326;  Jerusalem,  206 
Arum  L'lles,  236  ;  pi  je  ttnura,  102 
Arum  Lily  with  iiouhle  ti  > '  ers,  235 
Aiclepias  atrosanenl-  ea.  99 
A'paragua,  266.  302,  509,  545,  570;    btd-, 
231  ;    in  sprinir,  290  ;   h  .*  to  grow,  327  ; 
seedlings,  363 
Aspidistras,  121 
Agter  Mme.  Cna^heanx,  599 
Aaters,  194 ;  annual  139 
Auhrittias,  231 
Auricula,  the,  260 
Autumn  plani  iug,  preparing  soil  for,  423  ; 

colours,  533  ;  »ork   523 
Azalea  indies,  106,  522,  594  ;  lichen  on,  75 
Azira?,  77 


Biden-B  den,  notes  from,  136,  222,  306,  502 

Balsams,  140 

Bamboo3,  207  ;   dying  throuch  flowering, 

163  ;   the    flowericg   of,    186,    211,   234, 

246,  270,  402  ;  hardy,  201 
Battersea  Park,  flowers  in,  414 
B  an,  French,  early,  254  ;   Runner,  a  good 

—  Prizewinner,  490 
Baana,  Broad,  135,  558;  French,  279,  314 

363;   Climbing,  254;   some  useful,  230 

two  good — Epicure  and  Green  Gem,  499 

Kidney,  jr-iserving.  410  ;  and  Ptas,  121 

Runner,  458,  499 
Bedding,  423 
Bed  ling  plants,  lifting  and  potting,  498 

spring,  211 ;  summer.  249,  509 
Baech  Wood  and  Chili  Pine,  223 
Beet,  218  ;  Heakale.  206 
Beetroo'.,  194  382  408  473 


Begonia,  bedding,  a  good,  Phosphoracens, 
394;  Gloire  de  Lorraine  and  its  vars., 
106  ;  how  to  grow,  227  ;  seedliog  from, 
607;  aocotrana,  113,  374;  winter-flower- 
ing, a  valuable,  113 

Begonias,  fertillBingduu''!*',  328  ;  tuberous- 
rooted,  82  ;  tuberous,  231.  194  ;  seels  of, 
22  ;  winter-flowering,  127 

Belladonna  Lily  flowering  early,  344 

Berberidopsis  corallina,  77 

Barberis  Darwinii,  458  ;  Wilsor^Pe,  541 

Birch,  a  distinct,  101  ;  a  splendid.  258 

Birds  and  the  great  snow,  174 

Blackberry,  the  Spineless.  23 

Black  Bullace,  Veitch'a  Lingley,  611 

Black  Currant  mite,  S7,  426 

Black  Curranta,  472  ;  cure  for  big  bud,  138 

Blue  do  -vers,  a  garden  of,  437,  463 

Blue  Gum  trees  outdoors,  18,  39 

B  )rder  for  the  autumn,  a  mixed  (prize 
essay),  449  ;  flower,  foe  late  summer  and 
autumn,  482  ;  a  neglenred,  103 

Bjrders,  herbiceoua,  242,  266,  473,  522; 
shady,  how  to  make  the  beat  of  them,  477 

B  ittliog  fresh  fruits,  317 

Bougainvllleas,  423 

Bouvardiaa,  45,  134,  207,  374,  446,  601 

Bramble,  double  pink,  442 

Briar  stocks  and  their  preparation  far 
planting,  4  ;  in  hedgerows,  275 

British  Columbia,  fruit  growing  In,  426 

Broccoli,  290.  340;  whatlsa?  39;  White 
Sproutine,  254 

Brodiseas,  380 

Brjom,  the,  234  ;  plnkof  New  Zealand,  428 

Brooms,  the  hardy,  298 

B  03m  Rape,  a,  514  ;  one  of  ths,  529 

Bruasels  Spiouts,  04,  134,  473  ;  early,  290 

Budding,  notes  oo,  283,  323 

Bulbous  plants  in  winter,  gcowiag,  27 

Bulb  show,  a  school,  174 

Bulbi,  302,  434,  486  ;  beautiful  borders  ( f, 
427;  the  depth  to  plant,  515;  early, 
398;  for  eaUy  f  trcing,  635;  for  th-» 
greenhouse,  355,  379  ;  haidy,  f  .»r  autumn 
uUnting,  516;  in  fibre,  463;  in  the 
London  parks,  490 ;  in  peat  moss  and 
oyster  shells,  how  to  graw,  576 ;  plant- 
ing, 515  ;  rare,  88  ;  and  tubers,  523 

Bishfrulis,  home-raised,  535 


Cibbage,  230,  473,  510,534;  sprin?,  446,  535 

Cibbtgea,  24,  326,  373;  spring,  106 

Cactus,  a  hardy,  415 

Cfeaalpinia  jiponica,  552  ;  Dulcherrlma.  606 

CaUbish  TubicGo-nlpes,  514 

Ciladiums,  458,  498  ;  and  Gl-xlniaa,  45 

Cdanthes,  22;  deciduous.  472 

Calceolaria,  cniliu/  ,  473;  a  rarp,  224; 
yellow,  and  Pen's  niion,  purple,  490 

Cilceolarias,  194  363  434  472,  509;  her- 
baceous, 290,  374,  522 

C  .lluna  vulgaiis,  463 

Camellia,  the  ChiLesePje  jny-9owered,  215; 
reticulata,  215 

Camellias,  76,  546 ;  how  to  grow,  49 

Campanula  isophylla,  52;  laciiflora,  418; 
pyramldalis,  183,  338,  423  ;  h  jw  to  grow, 
175  ;  Vidali,  543 

Cmdytuft,  perennial,  287 

Cannas,  63,  82,  121 

Cipe  Hyacinth,  the,  369 

Capaicumg,  weil-growu,  504 

Cirdoona,  434 

Carnation,  new,  Cheyonne,  415  ;  pew, 
Hon.  R.  H.  EJen,  415  ;  Malmais.-ii,  328  ; 
Mrs.  Kearley,  464  ;  Richness,  402  ;  Tree, 
as  a  border  plant,  232  ;  winter-ttowtrlrg 
y.  the  florist's,  150 

Carnations,  121.  146,  362,  365,  446.  606; 
beautiful  seedling,  514  ;  border.  45,  266, 
271,353,363,  480;  Malmiison,  146,  255, 
314,  510.  522;  at  Hadd.t  House,  Aber- 
deen, 402  ;  in  winter,  27  ;  winter  treat- 
mini  of,  614  ;  perpetuai-fl  jwering,  319  ; 
at  Porter's  Park,  502  ;  from  seed,  raising. 
75  ;  some  new,  378  ;  Souvenir  de  la  Mal- 
maison,  325  ;  Tree,  255  ;  winter-flower- 
ing, 34,  190,  314.  325,  510  ;  at  Ascott,  114  ; 
how  to  gfQw,  125,  161  ;  new,  162 

Carnegie  T  uat  garden  c  irapetltions,  462 

Carpenteria  callforcica,  77,  367 

Carpet  bedding  plants.  498 

Carrots,  171,  314,  363,  398,  434,  440,  487 ;  a 
good  method  of  keeping,  327;  in  frames, 
594;  and  Turnips,  94;  Tuinipa  and 
Beet,  wintering,  534  ;  wintering,  343 

Cataipas,  the,  428 

C  ittleya  Iria  Hla  Majesty,  481 

Cauliflower,  new,  White  Quee'n,  121,  146, 
171,  398,  437,  571;  autumn,  522;  for 
spring  planting,  303 

Ceanothus  Gloire  de  VerBailles,  553,  591 

Cedars  at  Kew,  th*^  old,  14 

Celeria;,  194.  314,  523 

Celery.  94.  134,194,207.255,278,200  325, 
350,  374  409,  473,498,  593;  storing,  569 


Cerastium  arvenae  compactum,  504 
Cereua  pauclsplnuj  var.  fulvisplnu9,  415 
Chamomile,  Ox-tye,  434 

Cherries,  255;  beautiful,  233;  fallln;  tu 
fruit,  328;  for  growing  in  pots,  i-e^r, 
383 ;  Morello,  374,  387,  393  ;  and  other 
fruits  in  an  amateur's  garden,  429 

Cherry,  Moreiln.  for  a  north  wall,  65 

Cherry  trees,  218 

Chicory,  500 

Chili  Pine  and  Beech  Wood.  223 

Chimonanthus  fragrans,  102 

China,  hardy  plants  from,  new,  237 

Choiaya  ternata,  77 

Christmas  Roses,  503,  594 

Chrysanthemum,  bush  plants,  52 ;  best 
yellOT  late.  Golden  Gate,  138;  txSibl- 
1  ions,  563,  587  ;  Japanese,  621 ;  Sunsi  o  -e, 
95;  maximum  Davidail,  296;  Rnosd  n, 
577;  Mrs.  J.  Hygate,  614  ;  ornatura,  5.3  ; 
Pompon,  Snowdrop,  a  useful  1  ite-flo  vei  - 
ing,  34 ;  a  new  annual.  Silver  Queen,  439 

Chrysanrhemuma,  70,  171,  266,  337,  422 
458,  472,  570,  60S ;  American,  533  ; 
Anemo'ie-flowered,  15  ;  annual,  6;  W  'if, 
a  few,-  34  ;  ear'y-flowering,  121,  443,  570  ; 
early,  at  L  mg  DItton,  528  ;  grouping,  in 
shows,  015  ;  hairy,  39  ;  latp,  88,  110,  152; 
losing  foliage,  508 ;  at  Merstham,  533 ; 
new  early  Uurder,  614  ;  ne  v  incurvnl, 
601;  prizj  essay,  561;  si' gle-flowered. 
33,  42;  at  Swanley,  594;  "true  sto>'k  " 
in,  38,  62,  87,  127 ;  in  vases,  152 ;  white, 
early-flowering,  18 

CimicKuga  simplex,  282 

Clmicifugas,  260 

Cinerarias.  112,  120,  434,  442,  522  558 

Ciatus,  373 

Ciatuses,  dwarf,  462 ;  the  hardy,  455 

Clematis  J^ckmaul,  the  white,  405  ;  m  m  ■ 
tana,  234,  266 

Clematises,  194 ;  autumn-flowering,  506  ; 
canescens,  378  ;  Jackmani,  614 

Climbers,  106,  242 ;  greenbu  ise,  prunl  g. 
58;  in  stove  and  greenhouses,  606;  twj 
continuous-flowering,  200 

Climbing  pUnt,  a  bdautiful,  422;  a 
fragrant,  439  ;  a  handsome,  209 

Climbing     plant?,    two     beautiful,    128 ; 

^leautiful  hardy,  61 ;  (prize  essay),  245 

Civia,  the,  100,  106;  miniata  flowers,  186 

Culeus,  207,  472  ;  cuttings  In  sand,  rooting, 
127  ;  ihyrsoideus,  134,  242 

Colman,  Mr.  Jeremlab.  14 

Commellna  coelestls,  462 

Compost  or  soil,  potting,  341 

Conifers  in  a  NT^h  Wales  garden,  205 

Convolvulus  althioldes,  61 

Coreopsis  or  Calliopsis,  146 

Cornflowers  cf  d  fferent  colours,  415 

Coronilla  coronata,  07 

Corydalis  cava  alblflora,  191 

Cosmos  biplnnatuB,  575 

Cotoneaater,  76;  angustlfolla,  50;  flowe's 
of,  62;  horizontalisona  wall,  552 

Cotton  Thistle,  ihe,  454 

Cotton  Thistles,  478 

C  jwslip  Bush,  the,  15 

Crassulaa,  290 

Crattegua  Pyracantha,  76,  101 

Crinum  longiflorum,  379 ;  Moore',  87 

Crocus,  autumn,  338  ;   a  beauLilul  and  is 
vars.,    492  ;    caicellafus,    402  ;    Mara- 
•thonialus,  74;  M.  Helar,  52;  speciosus 
alba,  613 

Crocuses,  early  spring,  107  ;  from  seed,  and 
hybridising,  223 ;  In  the  graaa,  101 ; 
spring-flowering,  151 

Crops,  rotation  of,  458  ;  thinning  the,  206 

Croquet  ground,  a,  331 

Crotons,  134  ;  and  Dracseaas,  46 

Crown  Imperials,  the,  271 

Cucumber,  a  gorid  wln'er,  41 ;  beds,  58 

Cucumbers,  70,  134,  182,  183,  333,  374,  423, 
446  ;  for  winter  fruiting,  582 

Currants,  242  ;  Red  and  Black,  314,  546 

Cuttings,  534 

Cycia  ctrcin«lis,  120 

Cyclamen,  218,  333,  442,  486.  534  535  ; 
double,  increasing  the,  186;  hattly, 
growing  under  evergreens,  379 ;  hardy, 
under  trees,  358  ;  a  new  fringed,  554  ; 
Persian,  410 ;  a  beautiful  new,  35  ;  sow- 
ing seed  of,  422 

Cyprlpedlum  inslgne,  607;  parviflorum, 
303;  apectabile,  347;  tautzlanum  nigri- 
cans, SO 

Cvpripediums,  twin.  536;  hardy,  310 

Cyiaus  nigricans,  378 

D. 

Da^oecla  polifolla,  428,  442 

DjfEodll,  foes  of  the,  200,  235  ;  season,  (he 

paat,    333 ;    show    at    Auckland,    New 

Zealand,  3;  ahowp,  170,  187  ;  stripe.  414 
Daffodils,  aniflcial  colouring   in,  133;  do 

not  bloom,  why  ? 222  ;  t^o  »>ny,  new.SSO  ; 

some  new  Irish  se<j<.li  >g,  237 


Djff  odils  from  ScotiaLd,  136.248,265 ;  amall> 

for  pots,  406;  Tulips  «rni  Hyacinths,  how 

to  grow  (prize  es  ay).  513;  yellow  stripe 

disease  in,  11,  75,  234 
Uahlla,  the  climbing,  510.  606 
Dihliaa,    82,    509,    510;   dacorailve,  576; 

new  quilled,  176 
Ddsiea,  Shasta,  344.  505 
Uiphoe,  a  beautiful,  247  ;  liidi::a  In  flower, 

140  ;  odora,  16 
D  I'ura  suaveolttHP,  77 
Delf,hlulum  sulphureufii,  235  ;  Z   '.i\,  358 
Djudrobiumo,   the  mnl  Lidatiueu^  of,  58, 

143;  at  Glasgow.  99 
Deutzia  scabrii,  345 
Digging,  487,  504  ;  and  trenching,  403 
DiasciaBarbeiffi,  103 
Diaa  grandiflora.  415,  427 
Dipladenias,  132 
Diplopappu3  fruticosus,  97 
D'oinbraiu  Memorial  Cup,  74 
Dorr^iiicum  cjlumnte,  224 
Draciunas  and  Crotona,  46 
Dundee,  children's  flower  show  at,  138 ; 

school  children  and  plant-growing,  26 

K. 

Etst  Ead  garden,  an,  270 

Echeveria  retusa,  09 

Echinocysti^i  lobata,  61 

Eieiwels',  129 

Eigingj,  70;  perennials  for,  4  ;  Elinburgh 

Parks  and  Gardens,  08  ;  Royal  Botanic 

Gardens,  2 
Elwardsia  grandiflora,  296 
Endive.  302,  350,  500  ;  winter,  29 
E  -emuii,  the,  367 
Eremurui  lobustus,  368 
E'ica  cillaris  var.  maweana,  4S0  ;  colorans, 

15  ;  Veitchli,  101,  140 
Erlnue,  13S 

Eicallonia  macrantha,  77 
Escallonlas,  458 
Eucalyptus  cocclfera  in  I -eland,  591  ;  ficl- 

folia,  441,  462,  479  ;  a  rare,  441 
Euphorbia  j  icquiniseaora,  121 
Euonymus,  77  ;  amerlcanus,  436 
Evergreens,  pruuiug,  150;  transplanliag, 

486 
Exochorda  grandiflora,  306 

P. 

Faaciated  growths,  470 

Fennel,  Sweet,  458,  499 

Fenuela,  S.vee  ,  490 

Fern,  a  remarkable  new,  576 

Fernery,  the  hardy,  170 

Ferns,  582 ;  a  simple  method  of  raising, 
601;  for  Wardian  cases,  British,  140; 
hardy,  207  ;  Hart's-tongues,  115 

Fig  house,  earliest,  213;  the  Hottentot, 600; 
trees,  446  ;  in  pots,  early  forced,  553 

Figs  82,  255,  314,  398,  472,  570.  606;  in 
pot?,  early,  121  ;  in  the  open,  201 ;  under 
glass,  how  to  grow,  332 ;  outdoors,  146 

Filbertp,  &c.,  94 

Fire  Thorn,  76 

Flame  Flowers,  the,  111 

Fleibane,  thepu'ple,  599 

Flora  of  France,  the,  82 

Floral  arrangements,  527 

Flower,  a  beautiful  indoor,  64  ;  a  remaik- 
able,  308;  beds,  231 

Flowers  at  the  Cornish  Riviera,  599,  611; 
by  artificial  lighf,  54  ;  from  a  chalk  soil, 
235  ;  from  a  Surrey  garden,  285  ;  frcm 
Cheshire,  439;  from  Howlh,  35;  from 
Ireland,  486;  from  Kirn,  more,  223; 
from  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  266 ; 
from  S  mth  Wales,  553  ;  in  the  garden, 
blue,  50  ;  late  blue.  575 

Forget-me-not,  the  New  Zsaland,  143 

Forsythia  on  a  fence,  103 

Fragaria  indlca,  393 

Frame,  the  colu.  374 

Francoa  ramos',  614 

Freesias,  16,  58.  100,  362,  374,  546;  in  a 
cold  pit,  418;  new,  165;  at  Swanmore 
Vicarage,  230 

French  Beans,  forced,  41 

Friar  Park,  the  alpine  garden  at,  4,  16 

Fritlllarla  imperialis,  271 

FrltUiary,  the  Snake'a-head,  227 

Fruit,  blossom,  proteciine,  32 ;  bottling, 
some  useful  recipes,  498  ;  buda  from 
blrda,  protecting,  90 ;  crops,  the  use  of 
walls  for,  527;  cultivation  InScotlind, 
increased,  270;  garden,  making  a,  112, 
123,  165 ;  gathering,  498 ;  growing  in 
British  Columbia,  450 ;  hardy,  279,  473, 
582  ;  pruning,  &c  ,  9,  10  ;  January.  22  ; 
houaes,  22 ;  recipes,  362  ;  room.  290 ;  a 
cheap,  472  ;  preparing  the.  423 ;  tree 
pts'.p,  522;  wash,  a  good,  563 ;  trees  in 
gravelly  soil,  planting,  413;  hardy, 
beauty  in,  472  ;  for  north  walU,  37,  110  ; 
prf.fltable,  101;  pUnting.  522;  in  pots, 
314  ;  prep  J  ration  of  ground  for,  458 
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Fruit  trees,  pruning  of,  274;  recently- 
erafted,  213;  sorsylng,  218;  crsnsplaut- 
InE  682;  wall,  231;  winter  treatment  oJ, 
501  ;  under  glass,  9,  10.  68   278,  486 

Fruits,  bot'ling  fresh,  317  ;  gruolug  and 
packing,  65  ;  L«xton's,  510 ;  small,  prun- 
ing, 70  ;  under  glass,  January,  22 

Fuchsias,  53  ;  from  seed,  502  :  the  best, 
481 ;  a  new  race  of,  453 


Galanthus  Imperati  var.,  249  ;  Atkinal,  306 

Gaiden,  a  corner  of  the,  299  ;  new,  maklug 
a,  423  ;  pests,  common,  329 ;  plants  of 
1906.  new,  86 

Gardener,  a  great.  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  14 

Gardeners  and  commisalon,  50 ;  prizes  for 
January,  2,  9S  ;  Feiruary,  126;  March, 
97  ;  Anril,  162.  234  ;  May.  210.  292  ;  Jane, 
258,  330;  Jul?.  318.390;  August,  366; 
September,  426.  514  :  October,  478,  662 ; 
November,  526 

Gardenias.  169,  278,  360,  498,  694  ;  how  to 
grow,  215  ,       .      , 

Qa'  denlng  advice,  valueless, .  4  ;  in  scbcolg, 
426  ;  "  in  Town  and  Suburb,"  499 

Gardening  fcr  heein-'ers,  8.  20  32.  44.  66. 
68,  80,  92,  104, 118,  132.  144  156  168  ISO, 
192  204,  216,  228  240,  262,  264,  276,  288, 
300.  312,  3-24.  336.  348,  360,  372.  384,  396. 
408,  420,  432,  444  456,  470  484,  496,  608, 
520,  532,  644,  656,  688,  680,  592,  604,  616, 


House,  plants  an  1  flowers  in  the,  21 

Humea  elegans.  325,  398 

Hyacinth,  the.  5-29 ;    Grand  Msltre,  222  ; 

Che  Water,  60 
Hyaclnthus  Bzurens  var.  amphibolis,  321 ; 

candlcans,  369  ;  in  glasses,  615 
Hydrangeas,  302;  ab.'Ut,  562,  576;   blue, 

434  ;  how  to  groT,  28  ;  moie  about,  699 

I  .     I. 

Impatiens,  a  new,  563 

la»titntion,  Girdeners'  Royal  Benevolent, 
60.  148,  317,  366 

loLiopsiomm  acaule,  90,  111 

Ipomcei,  61 

Iri",  ihe  Algerian,  42,  141 ;  "  dans  les 
J»rdi"»,  les,"  106 ;  Lacustrlp,  393  ;  Netted, 
the,  141;  paraci.'a.  431.451 ;  tn<-Siheri«n, 
321;  sibirica,  380;  •^yl..-»,  94,  113,  593, 
613  ;  tlagltan»,  3,  325.  404,  4-26 

Irises,  bulbous,  419  ;  KouUsti  and  Spanish, 
473;  a  ro'e  uu,  187;  from  October  to 
August,  139;  Spanish,  in  a  North 
country  garden,  443 

Irish  garden,  plants  m  flower  in  an,  364 

Ivies,  76,  146 

Ixias,  237  ;  how  to  grow,  640 


Garlic,  325  ;  and  Shallots,  82 

Garryaelllptica,76 

Oaura  Llodhelmeii,  369 

Genista  monosperma,  97 

Gentiana  acaulls,  275 

Geutlaoella,  the,  275 

Geranium    cuttings,    556;     platyanthum, 

308  ;  new  tricolor,  464 
Geraniums,  63,  58 ;  the  hardy,  167  ;   Ivy- 
leaved,  190;  pyramidal,  in  EUham  Hall 
Gardens,    5-26 ;     winter-flowering,    116 ; 
zonal,  fo"-  wtnrer-flowerlng,  540 
Gesneras,  207,  403 
Gllia  coioo  .pifulia,  564 
Gladioli,    earlv-floweiing,    394,    402,   455  ; 

Kel  way's,  439 
Gla  liolus,  the  winter-flowering,  146,  607 
Globe  llowers,  the,  309 
Gloriosa  superba,  '299 
Glory  Pea,  the.  273 
Gloxinias,  273,  302  ;  and  Achimenes,  82  ; 

and  Caladiums,  45  ;  from  speds,  75 
Gooseberries,  242,  255,  314,  446,  461,  546 
Gooseberry    mildew,  ihe    American,  284 

366  ;  In  E  igland,  341  366  ;  bushes,  546 
Gouros,  ornamental,  62 
Grafting,  168,  169 
Grafts,  350 

Grape     Biack     Hamburgh,     242;     Lady 
Djwne's     Seedling.     177;     Midresfleld 
Court,  290  ;  scald,  323 
Grape  Hyacinth,  the  earliest,  27 
Grapes,  256  ;  bottling,  693  ;   early  Muscat, 
266 ;   f  ir  amateurs,  54  ;  late.  278.   5-23 ; 
Muscat,  410  446  ;  thiuulcg,  171,  259 
Grease  bands,  646 
Green  fly,  preventing,  142 
Greeuh  use  in    early  summer,   the,   272  ; 
plant,  a  beautiful,  272;  small  boiler  f..r, 
110  ;  the  small  unhoated  (prize  essay), 
609 
Greenhouses,  amateui-'s,  heating,  522 
Guelder  Koses,  the,  319  ;  a  rare,  641 
Gypsophila,  late-flowering,  627  i 

H.  ! 

Hardy  cllmhing  plants  (prize  essay),  246  • 
flowers,  338;  flowers,  some  beautiful. 
358  ;  fruii,  278  ;  plant,  a  valuable,  564  ' 
plants  from  Cbma,  new,  237  ;  plants' 
two  good,  553  ! 

Harebell,  the  LIgurian,  52  1 

Hartley  Grange  rock  garden,  417 
Heath,  an  autumn-flowering,  480  ;  an  Irish, 

428,  442 
Heaths  at  Kew,  hardy,  198  ;  rare,  486  ;  the 

early-flowering,  262 
Hedges,  various,  trimming,  369 
Helianthemuma,  373 
Helianlhus  H.  G.  Mjon.  358 
Hellebore,  the  »hi'e,  56S 
Herbs,  106,  169,  362,  374,  534 
Herbaceous  border,  546 ;  uorder,  formation 

and  planting,  489;  borders,  34 
Hermannia  cauaicans  15 
Hieracium  villosum,  393 
Hlppeastrum,  a  blue.  98 
Hippeast'ums.  218,  313,  472.  582 
Holbeck  Girdeus,  Scaroorough,  447 
Hollyhock,  a  biautlful,  394 
Hollyhocks,  410  ;  fiou  seed,  52;  in  a  Nor- 
folk garden, 517 
Hollies,  the.  209 
Hot-beds,  682 
Honeysuckle,    a    beautiful     bush,     298 ; 

winter  flowerine,  lo2 
Hop  Hornbeam,  344 

Hortlculiural  Club,  East  Anglian,  38,  98  ; 
College,  Swanlev,  the,  270;  Dinner, 
loternational,  282;  directory,  (he,  15; 
work  In  Surrey,  368 


Jacobinias,  563 

Jasmine,  wini,er-floweriDg,  102 

Jaammum  nndifiornm,  102;  primnlinum, 

140,  186,  270 


Kalanohoe  Dyeri,  129 

Kile,  Sutton's  Haruy  Sprouting,  146 

Kiles,  useful  winter,  41 

Kelwaj's  flowers,  Messrs.,  12 

Kew  in  1906,  visitors  to,  38 

Kaw  Gardens,  wild  fau^a  and  flora  of,  174 

Kew  gardeners,  '269,  295,  S18,  342;    Guild 

Journal,  48  ;  Hanu  Lists,  the,  246 
Kitchen  gaiden,  10;   January,  22;    late 

summer  cnipping  uf,  422  ;  planting,  '24 
Kuiph'.fl*.  Ill ;   and  Pampas  Grass,  619  ; 

I  Ufa,  643;  Saundersii,  492 
Knotweea,  a  rare,  103 


Labels,  lead,  62.  87 

Lady's  Slippers,  hardy,  310 

Ljclio-Cattleya  Andron.eda,  323 

Land,  preptration  of,  458 

Lantaua  8alviEe:o;ia,  299 

Lapageria  risea  flowers  from  outdoora,  59 

seeding,  39 
Lapageriaa,  593  ;  in  the  opfn,  574 
Lirkspurs,  a  oeantiful,  286;    lr..m  Cash 

mere,  a,  439  ;  roae-coloureo,  505 
Larkspurs,  annual,  forced,  331 
Lalhyrus,  61  ;  pnbeacens,  182 
Laurels,  mistaken  use  of,  612 
Lavender,  423  ;  sweet,  91 
Lawn,  the,  149;  mowers  and  how  to  use 

them,  162 
Lawns,  82,  218,  472,  658 ;  and  paths,  1'21 ; 
new,   158 ;    the  summer    treatment  of, 
322 ;  turf  on,  128 
Lawrence  Medal,  the,  74 
Leeks,  71,  169,  207,  243   266,  338,  409 
Leopard's  B  .i  e,  ihe,  224 
Lettuce,  4'23,  636  ;  f  t  winter  silads,  569 
Lettuces  failing,  615 
I  Leucojuma,  518 

Llbonia  floribunda,  64 
I  Lilac,  Chinese,  a,  359  ;  white,  286 
Lilacs,  the,  257 
Lilies  Jipanese,  488 ;  a  note  on,  619  ;  peat 

for,  550  ;  of  the  Valley,  76,  94,  509 
Lilium  auratum  wiih  many  flowers,  638  ; 
in  New  Zealand,  394  ;  well  grown,  615  ; 
!      candidum,    387.    466 ;    crooeum,    405 ; 
'      giganteum.  439,  404  ;  Uarrisii,  558  ;  Ioi.bI- 
florum,  242;  in  ihe  open    gard-n,  494; 
snlpbureum,  ^b2S  ;   testaceum,  i519,,  653 ; 
washingroniftuum,  139 
Lillums,  486,  693  ;  abn..rmal,  686 
Lily,  the  Burmese.  5-28;  ihe  K  fflr,  588; 
I      the  Midonna,  466,  495  616  ;  the  Nank  en, 
619;  the  Orange,  405;  ite  Sacied,  102; 
Torch,  a  neglected,  492 ;  white,  forcing  ^ 
the,  479  ;  the  Ziphyr,  38 
Ling,  the,  463 
Linum  trlgyuum,  99 
Lobelia  cardinalls,  363  634 
Loganberry,  the,  406,  472,  610,  694 
London  parka,  uncommon  subjects  in,  414 
Lonicera  syrineantha,  298 
L'jquat,  (he,  442 
Lucnlia  gratlsslma,  16 
Lupine,  a  new,  344 
Lupines,    perennial,    331,  344 ;     shrubby, 

331 ;  under  treea,  271 
LuptuuB  arboreus  and  Snow  Queen,  313 
Lychuis  Vlscaria  alba,  481 

M. 

Magnolia   grandiloa,    76;    macrophylla, 

354  ;  stellata,  163 
Main,  Mr.  A,  V.,  prtsentation  to,  602 
Mandevilla  tuaveoleus,  439 


Manettia  bicolor,  299 
Manure,  f  )«1,  345  ;  In  the  garden,  169  . 
Manures  for  amateurs,  best  artificial,  25 
Maples,  J.panese,  in  fruit,  296 

M^rantas,  159  _    

M«rr.iwB,  Vegetable,  106  169, 182,  278,  279 

350,  362  ;  bush,  the,  106 
"  Masters'  Lectures,  the,"  306 
•  Matterhorn"  in  England,  the,  605  ( 

Meadow  Saffron,  687 

Meconop?iB  nepalensis,  313  ;  Walllchl,  626  [ 
M  gasea,  260 

Melon,  183,    218.  '242,    290,  302,  374,   4-2; 
canker  in,  323 ;  eany,  76 ;  in  cold  Iramss, 
177;  in  frames,  363  ;    late,  609 
Meieudera  caucasica,  110 
Me«embryanthemum»,  how  to  grow,  162 
Michaelmas  Daisies,  151 
Michaelmas  Daisy  or  Starwort,  the,  and 

new  sorts,  603;  double,  the  first,  639 
Michauxia  Tcnil-a^ch.  tfi.626 
Mignoneite,   360,    374,    609,   594;    how   to 

grow,  379  ;  tv,r  pot  and  boruoia,  57 
Mildew,    '255 ;    American    Gooseberry,  in 
E.. gland.  341 ;  carbolic  soap  as  a  preven- 
tive of,  164 ;  on  E  ises,  the  wet  season 
and  its  effect  on,  392 
MiUonla  vexillaria,  344 
Mistletoe,  258 
Mjccasin  Flower,  the,  347 
Mock  Oranges,  the  dwarf,  381 
Moles,  deiitroying,  26  ;  in  the  garden,  10 
Montbretias,  28,  510  ;  new,  605,  664 
Moschosma  ripaiium,  242 
Mulberry,  the.  483 
Mushrooms,  387,  546 ;  out  of  doors,  197  ; 

a  simple  w^y  of  growing,  670 
Mntlala  decurrens,  14 
Myosotidium  nobile,  143 
Myrtle,  77 

N. 

Narcissus  Grand  Monarque  in  flower,  35 
Nectarines,   194,   374,  486;  and    Peaches, 

231,  242,  312.  314,  326,  434 ;  early,  255  ; 

loaf-curl  in,  188 
Nerine  F.  D  Godman,  564 
N^rlnes,  58  363,  423  ;  ont  of  doors,  582 
Neviusia  alauameusls.  265 
N  irwich  garden,  a,  306 
Nymphwas,  207  ;  more  about,  248 


646; 
106; 
4'23; 


O. 

October,  a  year's  flowers  in,  514 
Odontioda  B''adsha«je,  55 
Odontoglossum  cri-pum  Mme.  Linden,  29 
O  Jontoglossums,  136  ;  treatment  of  newly 

imported,  143 
Olearia,  77  ;  Haasli,  334,  481 
Oucldiums,  easiiy-gr..wn,  176 
Ouion  ground,  ihe,  58 
Onions,  94,  398  ;  auiumn-sown,  135 

how    to    grow,    94 ;     main    crop, 

planting    nut,    '207 ;    spring-sown, 

winter,  374 
Ouopord i>n  Acanthium,  454 
Orange,  Mock,  a  new,  359 
Orchard  house,  194,  338,  582;  trees,  498; 

pruning  old,  693 
O.chid,  a   curl._.u8   (Angrtecum    sesqulpe- 

dale),  612 ;  a  handsome  new,  481  ;  a  new 

hybiid,  55;   a  remarkable,  531;  Lady's 

Slipper,  a  beautiful,  89 
'  Orchids,  hardy  wild,  354 
Ot-nlthogalums,  566 
Oi'Obanche  Hederte,  5-29 
Oitrowskia,    the,    63 ;     magnlflca,  3 ;     In 

Sjuth-west  Scotland,  405 

i  ^- 

Pffiinia  albiflora,  677 

Fa;  inies,  34.  446  ;  herbaceous,  491  ;  one  of 
the  old,  577 

Pieony,  Tree,  Elizabeth,  344 

Palms,  94 

Pampas  Grass.  171 ;  in  Anglesea,  6i5 ;  and 
Kniphofla,  519  ;  at  Reading,  the,  139 

Pansies,  146,  446  ;  from  Messrs.  Dobbieand 
Co.,  236;  and  Rjaea,  335 ;  some  Tufed, 
250  ;  of  blue,  lavender  and  lilac  colours, 
332  :  in  the  spring,  271 
,  Paris  Chrysanthemum  Committee,  514 

Pasque-flower,  the  wliite,  630  ;  the,  214 

Pea  Sutton's  Ea-iy  Giant,  374  ;  Late  Queen 
in  October,  499  ;  Sutton's  Little  Marvel, 
good  early,  105  ;  Webb's  Masterpiece, 
106  ;  good  early,  Webb's  Surprise,  121, 
163  ;  White  Pearl,  344 

Peach  blister,  242  ;  blossom,  234  ;  houses, 
cold.  In  spring,  210  ;  succession,  94  ;  leaf- 
curl,  402  ;  acetylene  gas  refuse  for,  378  ; 
and  Nectarine  house,  early,  121 ;  trees, 
disbudding,  207  ;  new,  Peregrine,  405  ; 
spider  pie,  414  ;  irees  outside,  '274 
Peaches,  194,  266,  374,  486,  635,  593  ;  and 
Apricots,  '207;  diseased,  youcg,  3'28 ; 
earwigs  in  outdoor,  451 ;  flowering,  115  ; 
la'e,  488  ;  and  Neciarne",  -231,  '242,  302  ; 
314.  326,  434,  498,  589,  618  ;  dlsnuddi  .g, 
268  ;  early,  256  ;  leof-curl  in,  188,  364  ; 
pnl  trees  of,  387;  outdoor,  earwigs  eat- 
ing, 479 ;  second  early,  146 


Pear  Blickling,  a  valuable  late,  54  ;  Djy- 
ent  i  du  Comice  at  Shorwell  Vicarage, 
259  ;  Marguerite  MarllUt,  551  ;  new 
Michaelmas  Nells,  578  ;  midge,  the,  218  ; 
new,  Santa  Clans,  578;  trees,  483 
Pears,  302  ;  and  Apples.  398  ;  pruning,  570  ; 

f  ir  small  gardens.  599  ;  some  good,  577 
Pearl  Bush,  the,  306 

Peas,  183.  302,  338,  658 ;  and  Beans,  121  ; 
early,  134;  eaaj-sheiilng,  410;  garden, 
106  ;  how  to  grow,  73 ;  some  good,  29 ; 
Iste,  278 ;  gond  late,  for  amateurs,  230  ; 
"Mummy,"  504;  rew,  some  valuable, 
69 ;  preserving,  343 ;  from  sparrows, 
protecting,  254;  for  succeasion,  243; 
wire-netting  for  supporting,  159 
Pelarg<  nlum  Paul  Crampel,  403  ;  seedling 

284  ;  zonal,  the  best,  the  MiBado,  403 
Peia'-gonlums,  398 ;  bedding.  70  ;  oook  on, 
306  ;  regal  and  show,  36  ;  show,  '207 ; 
and  fancy,  398;  winter-tlowering,  446; 
zonal,  194.  '278,  4,S6.  546;  for  winter 
flowering,  387  ;  sorts  for  amateurs,  573 
Pentstemons,  171 

Perennials  for  edgings,  3  ;  hardy.  503 
Pergola,  the,  164  ;  newly-made,  309 
Pergolas  and  dwaif  rock  ntants,  131 
Peats,  comman  garden,  329 
Philadelphus,  331 ;  purpurens  var.  macn- 

latus,  369 
Phlox,  Mnssy,  Seraph,  239 
Phloxes.  423  ;  herbaceoii«,  in  pots,  677 
Pine,   Umorella,  the,  '235 ;    the   Japanese 

Umbrella,  176,  '247,  258 
Pink«,  '290,  326  ;  Moss,  for  the  tock  walJ, 

166 ;  the  propagation  of,  331 
Plant,  a  beautiful   blue-flowered,  3S0 ;  a 
pretty  alpine  (Pratia  angulata).  613  ;  a 
rare,  355;   a  us»-ful  autumn,  599;    por- 
traits, recent,  16,  34,  87,  139,  194,  239, 
273,  302,  371 
Planting  for  winter  effect,  606 
Plants   and    flowers   in    the   house,   21 
forced,  231 ;    under  glasa,  22,  70,  242 ; 
hardy,  for  forcing,  546  ;  in  winter,  534  ; 
hou-lng,  458 ;  from  a  Lincolnshire  gar- 
den, 296  ;  not  enough  grown,  27  ;  iu  pits 
and  frames,  558  ;  the  resting  season  of, 
498;   wllh  handsome  fiuits,  594;  with 
richly-coloured  foliage,  545  ;    in  rooms, 
109  ;  and  seeds,  34  ;  tender,  lif  .Ing,  487  ; 
uncommon,  416  ;  from  Walmsgate  Gar- 
dens, 681 ;  for  winter  deoorati'in.  290 
Plum  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  79,  111 ;  Early 
Transparent    Gage,     343 ;     good    early 
dessert,    Blue    Rick,     405;     Ickworth 
I      Imp eratrice,  177  ;    trees  falling  to  set 
and  mature  a  crnp,  328  ;  In  pots,  343 
Plums,  171,  314,  362.  498 
Plumbago  rosea,  121 
I  Poinsettiae,  35,  194,  387 
Polyanthus,  218  ;  a,  367 
!  Polyanthuses  and  Primroses,  planting,  443 ; 
Wallflowers  and  Forget-m«-notB,  588 
Polygonum  amplexicaule,  599 ;   baldschu- 

anlcum,  14,  61  ;  sericeum,  103 
Poppies,  Iceland,  94,  590;  Shirley,  cuttir.g, 

310,  379  ;  Welsh,  '284 
Potato,  a  curious,  599  ;  Eistern  Star,  486  ; 
growths,  thinning  out,   290 ;    trials    in 
Scotland,  602  ;  Webb's  Express,  29 
Potatoes,  94,  121.  169,   279,  4'23,   472,  473  ; 
the  best,  1'20,  159  ;  early,  349  ;  In  frames, 
608  ;  some  excellent,    134  ;  some  good, 
326  ;  late,  290 ;   three  good,   410  ;  a  trial 
of,  S&  :  sead,  58 
Potentllla  lanuginosa,  466;  repalensia,  358 
Pot  plants  from  seed,  166  ;  Vines,  634 
Primrose  Cantab,  186 ;    Chinese,    Webb's 
Purity,  95  ;  the  double  whire  in  autumn, 
41 ;  Evening,  a  pretty,  482 ;  a  trailing, 
577  ;  Japanese.  331 ;  Rose  de  Barri,  235 
Primroses,  115,  218  ;  a  beautiful  group  of, 
236 ;  Bunch,  garden  forms  of,  347;  double, 
286  ;  double.  In    pots,    162  ;    and  Poly- 
autbns,  planting,  443 
Primula,  Ihe  Bird's-eye,  39;  the  Chinese, 
99  ;  farlnoaa,  39  ;   frondosa  In  Ireland, 
3-22;    jiponlca,    331;  kewensls,  8S,  95; 
nivalis,  191 ;  obconlca  grown  eut  of  doors, 
464  ;  sinensis,  97 
Prlmulss.  171,  183,  278,  410  ;  Chinese,  423, 

442,  486  ;  Webb  and  Sons',  141 
Prizes     for   gardeners,    January,    2,    98  ; 
Febrnary,  1'26 ;  March,   97;  ApMI,  182, 
'^34;    May,    210,    '292;    June,    '258,    330; 
July.  318,  390  ;  August,  386  ;  September, 
1      438,  614  ;  Ojti  bar,  478  ;  November,  626 
Propagation.  398,  446 
Pruning,  546  ;  leiSfiis  In,  200.  398 
Prunns  davldlana,  101 ;  triloba,  286 


Q. 

Queen  wasps,  99  ;  plants  attractive  to,  126 
Quince,  the  Japanese  and  its  varieties,  262 

R. 

Rabbits,  sparrows  and  Rosea,  320 
Rainfall    at     Cole    Orton  Hall,     26;    at 
Freeland  Lodge  Gardens,  Woodstock,  26 
Randia  macrantha,  64 
Ranunculus  and  Anemone,  45 
Rispberries,  362,  410,  534,  571 
Raspberry,  the,  46,  452  ;  Superlative,  4(2 
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RaveDscourt  Park,  flowers  iu,  390 

Keed,  a  variecftted,  321 

Reeds,  the,  199 

Regent's  Park,  flowers  in,  222 

RebmanDia  augulata,  272 

Rhododendrou,  a  be-iutiful,  614  ;  cinna- 
hariDum,  3-14  ;  parrifollum,  94  ;  no  early- 
flowerlDg.  R.  pia'cox,  161 ;  fljwers,  59 

Rhubarb,  546  ;  forciog,  571 

Rhubarbs,  some  valuable  fotclng,  16 

Rhus  Cottous,  552 

Rtce,  the  Indian,  191 

Richirdla  africana,  36S  ;  eUiottaDa,  446 

Richardias,  2U7,  231,  39S.  535 

Riverside  gardening,  413 

Riviera  notes,  07,  259,  306.  5S9 

Rick  and  alpine  gardening,  499 

Rockfoll,  an  early-flowerlrg,  187 

Rjck  garden,  231,  409  ;  Hartley  Grangp, 
417  ;  In  the  South,  plants  suitable  for  a 
dry,  386  ;  plant,  a  new,  504 

Rock  gardens,  582 

R  jck  plants,  106  ;  anaong  the,  454  ;  dwatf, 
and  pergolas,  131 

Rocket,  double  white,  330;  the  double, 
306,  343  ;  the  single,  418 

Romueya  Coulteri,  533 

Room  plants  on  a  hattleship,  98 

Rooms,  plants  in,  109 

Roots  and  tubers,  flower,  storing,  477 

Rosa  BrunonI,  392 ;  gigantea,  67,  294 ; 
Hugonis,  296 

Rose  .Enncbeo  Mtiller,  335 ;  analysis, 
1899-19U6.  16.  40;  the  Anemone,  334, 
3S3,  390,  407  ;  Tda,  Arma  Chartron,  440  ; 
new  American,  Aurora,  50  ;  Baron  vou 
Pallandt,  507 ;  Biby  Dorothy,  690 ;  a 
beautiful  seedling,  439  ;  beds,  mulcbircr, 
283  ;  Bessie  Brown,  226;  Betty.  490.  531, 
564  ;  Blanchefleur,  357  ;  Blush  R*mbler, 
416;  Briar  stocks,  standard,  26  ;  bushes, 
shape  of,  153  ;  a  charming  hedge,  392; 
the  China,  461  ;  J.  B.  Clark,  507,  531 ; 
Claire  Jacquier  in  Cape  Town,  30;  Com- 
tesse  du  Cayla,  440 ;  Conrad  F.  Meyer, 
320;  culture,  153  164;  Daniel  Lacomhe, 
335 ;  Djrothy  Perkins  for  forcing,  283  ; 
pruning,  142 ;  Dr.  Grill,  416 ;  beauuful 
pink,  Dr.  J.  Campbell  Hall.  335  ;  Electra, 
381;  K61tcit6  Perj-i^tue,  467  ;  climbing, 
590;  Frederick  Harms,  566;  foliaee 
curled,  328;  for  dry  soil,  a  good,  100; 
Fortune's  Yellow,  308;  pruning,  328; 
garden  on  a  hill-top,  i,  468  ;  In  Bdrkshiru, 
a,  565  ;  Gardenia,  346  ;  Gtoire  de  Dij  >n 
with  pink  blooms,  480  ;  a  good  white,  357; 
Gottfried  Keller,  2  ;  Grace  Darling, 554; 
Giu^s  an  Hangerhausen.  440;  Giiia'^  an 
Teplitz,  480  ;  Gustave  Grunerwald,  4S0  ; 
hedges,  pruning,  177  ;  climbing,  H6  feue, 
203  ;  Hiawatha,  531 ;  -  ew,  Hugo  R  >ller, 
393 ;  Irene  Watis,  440 ;  Japanese,  the 
influence  of  the,  382 ;  Jenny  Gilleoiot, 
566 ;  Johanna  Sebus,  441 ;  Joseph  Lowe, 
382;  an  old  garden,  Lndy  Emily  Peel, 
555 ;  Lady  Muriel  Bithurat,  464 ; 
Lidy  Wenlock,  507;  Lena,  507;  Leoule 
Laroesch  (dwaiE  Pulyantha),  203;  the 
single-fiowered  Macartney,  440 ;  Mme 
Abel  Chitenay,  369 ;  Mme.  Alfred 
S^batler,  438 ;  Mme.  Autolne  Marl,  431 ; 
Mme.  Berard,  480 ;  a  Violet-scented, 
Mme.  Charles  de  Luze,  142;  Mme.  Con- 
stant Soupert,  214 ;  Mme.  Eugenie 
Boullet,  431  ;  Mme  Gamon,  540  ;  Mme. 
Hector  Leulllot,  383 ;  Mme.  Segond- 
Weber,  490;  Marco,  320  ;  Mai6chal  Niel, 
13  ;  Mrs.  Aaron  Wara,  566  ;  Mrs.  Peter 
B  air,  102;  Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford, 
666  ;  Mohrenkboig,  441 ;  the  Mnek,  251  ; 
^Nipneios,  15;  the  Noisette,  335;  noie, 
a,  440;  notes,  429,  469,  540;  Poyllis, 
542 ;  PrincuBse  Marie  Mertchersk?, 
540;  a  blue,  174;  Queen  Mab,  142; 
Relne  Mdrguerlie  d'lbalie,  507 ;  R»v. 
Allan  Cheales,  381  ;  Rev.  Divld  R. 
Williamson,  451 ;  Richmond,  154, 
296 ;  standard  Rimbler,  Rubin,  116 ; 
Sbuw,  the  Natiunal,  334,  335 ;  single,  a 
handsome,  225;  sinica  Anemone,  334, 
450;  new  R.iujbler,  Tauaendschon,  213; 
'Jea  Rtmbler,  383  ;  Tea,  a  good  whi  e. 
The  Queen,  429 ;  tree  pest,  a,  283 ; 
Ulrlch  Brunner,  602 ;  Hyhrid  Briar  Uua, 
465  ;  Victor  Hug.-,  295  ;  Wrtltham  Bride, 
251;  Waliham  R-imnler,  393;  Warrior, 
467  ;  new.  White  Killamey.  342,  366  ; 
Wdite  Maman  Cochet,  566;  Wnite  Per, 
441 
Roses,  158,  182,  243.  290,  498,  522  570  ;  in 
autumn,  461,  490  ;  Btttiksian,  266  ;  as  pot 
plants,  177;  uest  fur  late  districts,  590; 
for  bowls,  buttunbolps  and  table  deiura- 
tions,214;  budded,  434;  bud-grafting  of, 
4;  Chribimas,  piautlug,  3S6;  climbing, 
356;  some  beautiful  sons,  346  ;  some  old- 
fasbloued,  369;  creeping  (nichurai  ina), 
some  of  the  newer,  S7  ;  from  cutlinga, 
387.  531;  early,  251,  276;  everywhere, 
602;  green  fly  i.n,  226  ;  guenhouae,  248;  ' 
In  u  greenhouse,  pianiiug,  507  ;  Gustave  ' 
Gruuerwald  and  Florence  Pembertun, 
440 ;  beat  Hybrid  Teas  for  standards,  116 ; 
wt'h  handHome  fruits,  493;   hedgerow,  i 

463  I 


Ro^ec,  hints  on  planting,  597;  hop  matiure 
fir,  467  ;  how  and  when  to  prune,  85, 
100 ;  Japanese,  some  of  the  newer,  275  ; 
Bi  King's  Waiden  Bury  Gardens.  407;  late 
plttuud,  275 ;  on  low  walla,  110  ;  milde* 
on,  431.463;  M"ps,  382;  new,n<»tt-8on,377, 
406,  416  430.  452,  465,  493  530,  539,  579, 
002,  615;  Novemtier,  6S2 ;  old  mud 
walla  fur,  342  ;  and  Pansles,  335 ;  pillar, 
renovating,  203;  planting,  45,  106;  In 
pots,  225,  472 ;  pressing  work  among 
the  (February),  51 ;  propagating  by 
cuttings,  698;  pruning,  121,  159,  487; 
Rimbler,  white  early-fl)*ering,  357 ; 
rambling,  under  glass,  566;  repottlnr, 
440;  at  Sandringhara,  98;  Scotch,  306, 
334  ;  In  Scotland,  555  ;  for  small  gardens 
(orize  eaaay),  281;  some  (f  the  newer, 
392;  spring  planting  of,  153;  atandflrd, 
430  ;  for  suburban  gardens,  the  best,  100  ; 
limely  hints,  March,  130;  transplantn'g, 
431;  on  trees,  SS ;  under  glass,  177; 
various  new,  4S0  ;  -m  walls,  training,  153, 
164  ;  In  Watford,  4.30  ;  Wedding  Bells,  29  ; 
wpeping,  356  ;  wlchutatana  froai  seed, 
367  ;  or  Japiueae  on  bank,  429  ;  wild,  the 
Kinc!  of,  67,  SV> ;  In  wluter.  29 ;  work 
iu  May,  251 ;  yellow,  330;  climbing,  283 

Rubua  frutic  >su8  alba  flure-pleuo,  378; 
odoratuB,  463 


Salads,  553  ;  summor,  338 
:  Salsify,  194  ;  roota.  575 
'  Salvia  pttens,  27, 82, 94  ;  splendena  grandl- 
!      flora,  146,  515 

Salvias  for  autumn  and  winter,  194  ;  two 
I      good  greenhouse,  540 

Savoys,  heeling  In,  570  ;  late,  338 

Saxifraga  aplculata,  175;  burserlana,  187 ; 
macnabiana,  297 

Saxifrages,  the  large-leavod,  250  ;  seedling, 
raising,  249 

Scabiosa  cauca%ica,  599  ;  a  new,  378 
■  Scirlet  Gum,  the,  462 

Scblzinthus,  350 

Schizestylls.  183   626 

Schneider,  Mr.  George,  438,  574 
:  Scillas,  the,  286  297 

School  garden,  a,  565, 
i  School  gardening,  502,  675 
!  Scorzonera,  194 
I  Scotland,  fruit  cultivation  In,  74 

Scutellaria  mociniann,  255 
'  Sea-coast  flowers,  colour  and  scent  In,  464 
;  Seaside  gardening,  625 

Seakale,  24,  106,  194,  266,  623,  546,  582 ; 
beds,  new,  171 

Sea  Pink,  the,  211 

Sedum  spectabile,  577 

Seed  and  soil  luuculation  for  leguminous 
crops,  61S  ;  sowing,  266.  312 

Seeds  for  the  garden,  605;  protected  by 
red  lead,  199  ;  to  sow,  the  earliest,  76 

Senecio  auriculatlsslmus,  97 ;  cUvorum, 
664,  614 

Shady  Dorde'"!',  477 

Shallots,  59,  325  ;  and  Garlic,  82 

Shasta  D  ilsies,  5S2 

Shirley  Poppies  and  Sweet  Peae,  466 

Shortta  uniflora,  310 

Shrewsbury,  prize  vegetables  at,  414 

Shrub,  a  beautiful  flowering,  298 ;  early- 
flowetlng,  a  beautiful,  2S6 ;  greenhouse, 
a  good,  479;  a  new  berried,  541;  for 
shade,  a,  463  ;  tender,  a  showy,  64 ;  an 
uncommon,  265 

Shrubbery,  the  half-wild,  356 

Shrubby  subjects,  choice,  409 

Shiubs.  beds  of,  338;  choice.  58;  cuttings 
of.  570 ;  digging  among.  90  ;  evergreen, 
194;  wall,  76;  fl  mering,  274,  314.  404  ; 
the  best,  30,  43,  64  ;  for  forcing,  509  ;  for 
small  gaidens,  601 ;  hardy -flowering 
deciduous,  35;  latt--fl  twering,  549;  new 
fl  jwering,  176.  541;  some  useful,  691; 
sprlng-fl  iweMrg,  223,  273;  and  trees  lor 
dry  soils,  247 ;  help  for,  345 ;  which  are 
I  he  hardiest  ?  98,  126,  137,  163,  176,  188, 
206,  224.  247,  273,  319 

Smil^x,  77 

Smoke  Plant  or  Wig  Tree,  the,  552 

Soake-rootE,  the,  260 

Snapdragons  or  Antirrhinums,  226 

Snowherrief,  the,  51 

Snowflikes,  the,  513 

Solanum  capsicnatrum,  99  ;  crispnm,  295  ; 
at  Mo  ireith,  318  ;  jasminoides,  653 

Solomon's  Seal,  94 

South  African  nlant,  a  rare,  418 

Southampton  Horticultural  ScQool,  366 

Sparmannla  atricana,  368 

Specimens  In  elementary  schools,  138 

Spinach.  94,  338  ;  in  e'»rly.  121  ;  Baet,  499  ; 
New  Z-a  and,  194,  278,  279;  wluter,  398 

Spindle  Tree,  the,  4S0  I 

Spi'%1    callosa    superba,    378 ;    Douglasl, 

^81  ;  gigantea  rosea,  418  ;  a  new,  418 
Spl'feiP,  spring-tlowerlng,  334 
Spring      beddirjg,     prepin:g     fir.     439;! 

flowers,  185  ;  flowering  plants,  509 
Stars  of  B  thlehem,  566 
Stockp,  Ten-week,  194  ' 


Stonecrjp,  the  J  loanese,  577 

Sorawbeirif,  35  71.  182,  266,  302,  349,  350, 
374,  434,  498,  606  ;  alpine,  106 ;  for 
hmattur-i,  new,  429  ;  lii  lace  auium  i, 
492  ;  hmuug  the,  309  ;  autumn-fruItlng, 
429  ;  forced,  218  ;  for  forcing,  302,  522  ; 
perpetual-fruiUug,  a  note  on,  210 ;  In 
pots,  94,  510;  protecting,  570;  for  pre- 
serving, 325  ;  Rjyal  Sovereign,  flie,  403  ; 
some  good  anrts  for  amateurs,  370 

Strawberry,  293  ;  beds,  314  ;  the  ladlan, 
393  ;  a  late,  462  ;  plants,  maiden,  242 

StreaoiBide,  plants  for,  63 

Streptocarpua,  94,  255 

Streptosolen  Jamesunil,  112. 141,  393 

Stuartia  Pseudo-Camellia,  364 

Summer,  preparing  for,  221 ;  Snowflake  In 
fljwer,  140 

Sutton's  greenhouse  flowers,  122  ;  Potato 
demonstration,  14 

Svainsonia  galeglfolia,  479 

Swanley  Horticultural  College,  162 

Swede,  Sutton's  G  ilden  Garden,  4 

Sweet  Gum,  the,  3S1 

Sweet  Pea  Countess  Spencer,  14  ;  flowers, 
early,  273 ;  growing  in  old  oil-casks, 
543  ;  Hele'i  Le^is,  1S6,  222,  24G ;  Hor^cb 
Wright,  550 ;  new,  St,.  George,  566 ; 
trials,  Megsrs.  J  K.  King  and  Sons',  378 

Sweet  Peas,  34,  134,  171,  344,  367,  558; 
and  annual  flowers,  b  irders  of,  39 ;  from 
autumn-sown  seed,  344,  415 ;  the  beat, 
97;  early.  294,  296  318;  for  exhibition, 
62;  the  best,  27;  au  exhibitor's,  438; 
fourteen  years  ago,  113  ;  how  to  grow 
(prize  essay),  173  ;  In  Mciy,  266  ;  the  new, 
525  ;  new,  Hditsn  L?wls  and  Audrey  Crier, 
155;  new,  bow  they  shnuid  be  grown, 
54;  remarkable,  391.  427;  and  Shirley 
Popples,  466;  tall.  451,  502;  too-much- 
alike,  433  ;  tall,  478  ;  well-grown,  491 

Sweet  Rjcket,  the,  271,  294,  306; 

Sweet-scented  plants,  some,  16,  40 

Sydney  Bjtanic  Gardeu",  174 

Symphorlcarpus,  51 

Syrlnga  pekinensls,  359 


TacBonla  von  VolxeratI,  422 

Timarix  tetrandrd,  359 

Temple  Show,  the,  262 

Thorn,  a  late-flowerlug,  344 

Tnyraacanthus  rutllane,  338 

Tiger  Flower,  the,  481 

TlUandslas,  441 

Tobacco,  London-grown,  478 ;  plant  In 
Cornwall,  Sanders',  39  ;  for  bedding,  175 

Tomato  Carter's  Sunrise,  239  ;  Cifcide,458 

Tomatoes,  35,  70,  82,  134,  183,  302,  398,  434, 
458,  558  ;  iu  cold  frames,  254  ;  for  e^rly 
fruiting,  4;  outside,  374;  aalad,  326; 
under  glass  and  outdoors,  238 

Tree,  a  remarkable,  506  ;  best,  for  a 
shady  place,  612 

Trees,  pigmy,  210 

Trees  and  ahruos,  546  ;  berry-bearine,  611 ; 
for  any  soils,  247 ;  help  for,  345 ;  In 
winter,  34,  613 ;  ornamental,  638  ;  plant- 
ing, 602  ;  pruning  of,  305  ;  ani  soil,  90 

Trlcuspidarlas,  the,  43 

Trltomas,  194 

Tropseolums,  61,  295 

Tutjera  and  roots,  flower,  storing,  477 

Tubs,  plantain,  402 

Tulip  disease,  the,  122,  191,  231  ;  Keizer- 
kroon,  235  ;  a  seedling,  284  ;  Tree,  373 

Tullpa  kai.fmannlana,  199 

Tulipa,  325  ;  cottage,  537,  585  ;  at  Ditton, 
289 ;  from  IrelaLd,  274 ;  late-flowering, 
513  ;  May-flowering,  246 ;  unusually  flue, 
234,  258.  270.  282  ;  Wallace's  late,  277 

Tupelo,  the,  344 

Tuif  on  lawns,  128 

Turnip,  early,  Sutton's  White  Gem,  146 

Turnips,  279,  302,  338,  350,  398,  434 


U. 

Ugly  places,  the  veiling  of,  365 


Vacant  land,  beautifying,  538 

Vdccinlum  ovatum,  404  ;  pennsylvanicum, 

404 
Vale  of  Evesham,  spring  in  the,  222 
Vegetable  Marrow,  curious,  503 
Vegetable,  winter,  a  useful,  4 
Vegetables,  forcing.  22  ;  storing,  59 
Veratrum  album,  553 
Verbena  Miss  WiUmott,  175 
Verbenas  from  seed,  151 
Veronica  gentlanoides,  393 
Veronicas,  458 

Versailles,  tbe  gardens  of,  126 
Viournum  macrocephalum,  142;  ihytido- 

pbyllum,  541 
Viburnums,  319  ;  the  best,  163 
Vines,  106,  146.  266,  290,  410,  458  ;  BUck. 

Himburgh.  46;  eaily,  in  nurJcia,  .594; 

f  ir    early    forcing,    546 ;    into    growLb, 

starting,   58;  later,   594;  pot,  325;  for 

forcing,  398;  pruning  and  cleaning,  546  ; 

young,  218 


Vine  borders,  new,  22  ;  shoots,  stopping 

and  tying,  231 
Vineries,  458  ;  succession,  326 
Vinery,  early,  326 

Villas,  446  ;   ijeiioing,  In  Glasgow,  390 
Violet  Cress,  the,  111 
Violet,  tbe  yellow -flowered,  123 
Violets,  207, '423    446;  two  beautiful,  69; 

D  )g's-tooth,  274  ;    In   frames.  194,  263. 

282;    for  fram-s,   349;    from    Cornwall, 

607;  In  pots,  14,  141;   "  pruLlng,"  466; 

Bummer  treatment  of,  51  ;  sweet,  2,  401 

white,  95;  Iu  winter,  1, 11.  37 
Virginian  Creeper,  a  new,  516 

Walks  and  drives,  grass,  558 

Wall  garden,  a  beautiful,  131 ;  gardening, 

395  ;  plants  at  Sandrlngbam,  332 
Wa.ls,  our,  49 

Wallflower  for  late  autumn,  a,  514 
Wallflowers,  231 
Walnuts,  493 

Waap-ca'cbing  extraordinary,  84 
Waipp,  446 ;  nests,  132 ;  destroying,  451  ; 

queen,  284 
Watercress,  534 

Water  gardening  and  Water  Lilies,  202 
Water  Lilies,  more  about,  243  ;  aud  water 

gardening,  202 
Waterside  gardening  (prize  essay),  391 
"  Weather,  observing  and  forecastiug  the  : 

Meteorology  without  instruments,"  574 
White  garden,  a,  543 
Wild  flowers,  390;  *' of  the  British  Islea," 

362;  garden  in  Ireland,  a,  371 
Wiudflower,  the  blue  winter,  554 
WIneberry,  Japanese,  458 
Winter  Coerry,  the,  99 
Winter  -  flowering     plants,     bright,    663 

fragrant,  51 ;  three  go^d,  99 
Winter  Sweet,  the,  95,  102 
Winter,  sweet-scented  plants  for,  40 
Wiataria  raultij'iga,  265  ;  alba,  494,  694 
Witch  Hflzels,  94 

Woburn  Experimental  Fruit  Farm,  126 
Woodland  garden  in  spring  of  1907,  308 
Woodruflf,  Sweet,  587 

X. 

Xanthoceraa  aorblfolia,  298 


Yellow  stripe  disease  In  Daffodils,  11,  402 
Yew  hedge,  management  of  a,  328  ;   tree 

removing  a  large,  475 
Yews,  golden,  423 
Yucca  fllamentosa,  552  ;  glorlosa,  539 


Zephyr  Fiower,  the,  38.  62 
Zephyrantbea,  515 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Abutllon  Savitzi,  580 

Acanthua  mollis  lattfollus,  the  noble,  42 

Aucuba  cuttings,  104, 105 

-K  ,hionema  granditloia,  235 

Alpine  plants  and  shrubs  in  a  wall,  395 

Alyssumsaxatile  under  shrubs,  587 

Ampelopsls  Lowi,  516 

Amphicome  Emodi,  355 

Aochuaa  Itallca  Dropmore  variety,  380 

Androaace  aarmentosa,  322 

Anemone  blanda,  178  ;  the  Japanese,  471 
Pulsatilla  alba,  530 

Anemones,  Chrysamhemum  flowered,  297 
Poppy,  155 

Angire^um  sesqulpedale,  612 

Annual  fljwers,  border  of,  at  Forde  Abbey, 
Chard,  39 ;  design  for  a  garden  of,  60 

AntirrhiuuEp  Fire  King  ^coloured  supple- 
ment) 

Apple  Alllngton  Pippin,  521  ;  Braroley's 
Seedllcg,  520  ;  Ctxa  Orange  Pippin,  521 ; 
King  of  T,he  Pippins,  521 ;  Lane's  Prince 
Albert,  620;  tree,  Laxr.on's  stem-fruiting 
standard,  496  ;  on  Pai  adlae  stock,  typical 
bush,  542  ;  St.  Elmu- d's  Pippin,  521 

Arable,  cuttings  of,  300 ;  double  white, 
300;  and  Tulip'',  307 

Arachnanthe  rohaniana,  531 

Arctotls  decurrens,  261 

Artillery  Plant,  the,  216 

Arum  Lilies  at  Sturton  Vicarage,  236 

Arum  paheatinum,  102 

Asparagus,  fasciated  growth  of,  479 

Aipidlatrn,  niece  of  an  old  plant  of,  32 

Auricula",  240;  p.-optgatin?,  241 

Autumn  flower?,  a  I  order  of,  432 

B. 

B  imboo,  a  graceful,  202 

B  imboos,  one  of  the  larger-leaved.  201 


vni. 
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Begubitt  Gloirede  Lurr>ilup,  227 

Begonias  potted  up,  532;  tuDerou*,  pi  c«"l 
on  soil  In  a  box  to  be  started  Intogrowih, 
15S;  tuberous,  180,  ISl  ;  wlnter-fl  j«eriii^: 
(coloured  supplement) 

Bellfluwer,  a  beautiful,  418 

BeibsrlsWiUocaj,  511 

Blue  Gum  Tree  lu  a  Barkahire  garden,  IS 

Briar  Blocks,  5 

Broona,  the  pink,  of  New  Zealand,  428 

Broom  Rape  grortiog  on  Ivy.  529 

Bulbs  after  fl  jwerirg,  2SS,  2S9 ;  grown  in 


mnas  and  shell  fijre, 
420,  421 


C. 


252.  253;  in  puis. 


the    Peach- 


with  PhVi 

2-S7 


237 


Cacti,  one  of  the  hardv,  415 

Cactus,   the  Old  Man.  228;  ihe  Thim'jle 

228  ;  the  Fish-hook,  228 
Calceolaria  cuttings,  457 
Calceolarias,  456 
Campanula    latifolia,    41S ; 

leaved,  872 
Campanulas,  557 
Canna  lifted  i•^T  storing,  509 
Cionas,  IGS,  l(_i9 

Candytuft,   white,   a  bed  of,     . 

Newry  Seedling  (p^le  blu^-),  at  Kew, 
Carnation  layer,  rooted,  533 
Garnxtions  Aurora  and  Mrs.  H    B  irnetf 
(coloured  supplement);  layering,  3S4,  9S5 
Cattleya  Iris  His  Majeaty,  4S1 
Cerastium  arvense  in  a  rock  garden,  504 
Cherry  Frogmore  Bigarreau  in  a  po  ,  383  ; 

tree  (150  years  old)  at  Amersham,  274 
Chrysanthemum    cuttings,     S,      9 ;     F^  ■ 
Japonaise,    flowers     of     the    beautiful 
white,   is  ;    Kathleen   Thompson,   well- 
grown  bush  plant  of,  52  ;  oroatum,  52 
C  If]  aanthemuois,  a  group  of,  grown  by  an 
amateur,  015;  early-floweriug,  cui.tings 
of,     205 ;    new    annual.     Morning    and 
Evening  Sf.ar  (coloured  supplement) 
Ctstusee,  h  group  of,  455 
Clarkia,  470 

Clematis    grata,     506;     Jackm^ni. 
White  Jackmani  against  post,  405 
Coleus  cuttings  rooted  in  sand  alone 
Corner  of  a  small  garden,  209 
"Corona"  flower-displayer,  527 
Cosmos  bipinnatus  in  Somerset,  575 
Cotton  Thistle,  the,  12  feet  high,  454 
C  jwslip  Bush,  the,  15 
Crinum  capense  in  the  winter  garden  of 
the  Hotel    Mont    Dore,    Bournemouth, 
379  ;  Moorei,  germination  of  seed  of,  S7 
Crocus    Sir    Waiter    Scott    in     pot,    S2  ; 

speciosua  albns,  013 
Crocuses,  drifts  of.  in  a  London  p«k,  19n  ; 
grown  in  bowls  filled  with  moss  fibre,  403 ; 
spring,  in  cold  frame,  223 
Cyclamen,  a  new  fimbriated,  654 
Cyprlpedium    californicuro,   311  ;    tautzi- 

anum  nigricans,  89 
Cynripediums,  a  group  of  hardy,  in  Mr, 
fleinrich's  garden  in  Bavaria,  347 


500 
,  127 


New 
well- 


Fieeaias 'gruAu  fiom  seed, 

pot,  397 
Friar  Park,  view  in  the  rock  garden,  6 
KritiUary,  Snake's-head,  220 
Fuchsia   cuttings    433 ;    lifted    from    the 

fljwer  garden  for  the  winter,  400 
Fuchsias,  432  ;  propagating,  IIS,  119 ;  one 

of  the  new  hybrid,  var.  Coralle,  453 
Funkia,  459 

G. 

GiUntbua  I  nperatl  var.,  249 

Gentianella,  275 

Geranium  cuttings,  40S,  459  ;  In  boxes,  532 ; 

wioter-flowerlng,  Captain  Holford,  117 
Geraniums,  204  ;  cuttings  of,  80,  81  ;  har^iy, 

one  of  the,  167  ;  winter-fl  twerinir,  116 
Gladioli,  early-flowerlog  (coloured  supple- 

inent) 
Globe  Flowers,  a  mass  of,  310 
Gooseberry  cutting",  568 
Gourds,  ornamenta),  337 
Grapes,  a  "  baby"  basket  of,  64,  65 
fiuelder  Rose,  s,  319:  the  Japanesp, 

one  of  the  rarer,  142 


163 


Di^cecia  polifolia,  442 

Diflfidils,    the    Birr    Cup,    at    'he 

Zealand  Show,  3;    in   fi^re,  445; 

rooted,  557 
Dahlia  cuttings,  133;  roots,  132,  533 
Dahlias,  new  varieties  of  quilled  (coloured 

si'j'phnaent) 
Diisies,  double  white,  300 
Daphne  blagayana  at  Friar  Park.  7,  247 


Daturas  in  Mlas  Ewart's  garden, 
Delphinium  sulphureum,  2S5 
Dendrobium  nobile.  142 
Dlsa  granritflora,  427 
Dracffina  Bruanti,  544 
Dracaenas,  repotting,  44,  45 


K. 


77 


Echeverias,  508 
Edelweiss,  a  variety  of  the,  130 
Eremuri  in  the  garden  at  Scampton,  368 
Eremurus  robuslua  in  the  garden  of  Mr. 

Louis  Tillett,  Old  Catton,  Norwich,  367 
E-ica  Veltchii,  101 
Eucalyptus    coccifera     in    a    garden     in 

I -eland,  591;   flcifoUa,  441 ;  globulus,  IS 


F. 

Fern,  a  beautiful  new,  576  ;  leaflet  of  bulb- 
bearing,  21 ;  Maidenhair,  in  winter  and 
spring,  21 ;  part  of  rootstock  of  a,  20 

Ferns,  seedling,  20 

Fig  Bourjasotte  Grise,  333  ;  an  Indian, 
thit  bears  handsome  red  blooms,  229 

Flower-pots,  ISl 

Forget-me-not,  the  Naw  Zealand,  143 

Foxgloves  and  R  xkets.  371 

Freetia  Chapmanii,  165 


N, 

\  irclasus  time  In  Miss  Willmott's  garden, 

627 
Nephrnkpls  s'lperb'ssim",  576 
Nerine  F.  D.  Goimar,  564 
Nymphae  i       Livdtkert      rosea     prolifcra 

(coloured  supplement) 


Oiontloda  Bradshai^fe,  55 

Oooima  b\  )o-roseum,  322 

Orange,  the  0:aheite,  GS 

Orchid,  a  beautiful  now,  4S1  ;  a  he'^u*:- 
ful,  from  the  coUecii  -n  of  M.  Lindiii, 
Bruasel",  29;  an  e  vlly-gi-o^u,  206;  a 
new,  345 ;  a  new  hyi  rl  I,  55  ;  a  remark- 
able, 531 ;  the  Table  Moantaln,  427 


P. 


■supple- 


H. 

H  ilf-hardy  plants,  seedUuga  of,  276 

Early  flower,  a  beautiful,  235 

He  ith  garden  at  Kew,  in  the,  263 

death,  Irish,  442 

Heliotrope  and  cuttings,  92  ;  cuttings, 

Hellebore,  white,  by  streamsidf,  63 

Hepaticas,  pink,  white  and  blue,  17$ 

Hdrmannia  candicans,  15 

Hoeing,  277 

H  >nyhock,  the  Fig-leaved,  394 

H  jUyhocks  in  a  Norfolk  garddo,  517 

Hyacinth  with  four  spike?,  204 

Hydrangea,  34S,  552 


lodiambber     Plant,     cuttings     of,     32; 

inserted  in  pots,  33 
lonopsidium  acaule,  90 
Iris,    the    Flag,   in    a  town    garden,    56; 

paracina,  the  new,  431 :  reticuUta,  120  ; 

sibirica  Snow  Queen,  321 ;  tiu^itana,  404 
Irises,     bulbous     (colo2ire-d    supplement) ; 

Spanish,  among  Roses,  443 


Jacobinia  chrysostephans,  563 
Jaamiuum   primulinum  (coloured   supple- 
inent). 

K. 

Kilanchce  Dyeri,  129 
Kniphofia,  111 ;  S  lUnderali,  492 


Lady's  Slipper,  the  Cilif  jroi^n,  311 

Lfelio-Cattleya  Andromeda  (coloured  sup- 
plement) 

Lirkspur,  the  rose-coloured,  470 

Larkspurs  aad  Roses  In  a  rectory  garden, 
565 

Lavender  hedge,  dwarf,  in  a  Surrey  garden, 
91 

Lawn  mower",  156,  157 

Leaf-curl  fungus,  ISS 

Leucojum  icjtlvum,  518  ;  vernum,  518 

Lilac,  white,  a  bu9h  of,  286 

Lilies,  white,  and  oth«r  hardy  flowers,  495 

Lillum  auratum  in  a  New  Zsaiand  garden, 
395 ;  with  thirty-eight  blooms,  515  ; 
with  106  blooms,  550 ;  giganteum  at 
Bink  House,  Weltingborougb,  439; 
loEg  fl  -rum  in  Walmsca'-e  Girdens, 
Lines,  495  ;  sulphureum,  52s  ;  teataceum, 
519;  washingtonianum,  from  seed,  139 

Lily  bulbs,  508;  bulbs,  showi-^g  how  to 
plant,  569 ;  the  Madonna,  466 ;  the 
Nankeei',  519;  the  Plantain,  409;  the 
Scarborouerh,  544  ;  Trumpet,  bulbs  of,  57 

Lily  of  the  Valley,  75,  5S1 

Lupines,  annual,  265,  271,  "331 


Ffe^ny  Christine  Shand  (coloured 

mijnt) 

pLimpas  Grass  in  a  garden  in  Anglesea,  575 
Pans,  garden,  313 
Pansy,  Tufted,  Cream  King,  273 
Pansies  and   Rjses,  335;    Tufted,  among 
Rjse?,  272  ;  propagation  of,  336 

Pdsque  Fiower,  the  White,  530 

Pasque  Flowers  among  Ivy  and  Ferns,  215 

Pd  ,  new  early,  Laxtouiiu,  510 

Peaches  damaged  by  earwigs,  451 

PearBjurie  Superfin  f  jr  November,  578; 
Blickling,  54;  Dojeane  du  Cornice,  259, 
579  ;  Glou  Moreeau  for  Ddcemoer, 
577  ;  Mirgnerite  Marillat  ai  a  cordou 
tree,  551  ;  Marie  Louise,  579 ;  Thomp- 
son's, the  beat-flowered,  578;  tree, 
pyramid,  a  well-fruited,  4s3 

Pdotstemona,  4S4  ;  cuttings  of,  485 

Pergola,  flowers  in  a  ston  ^  path  bensatb. 
131  ;  a  newly-madp,  309;  of  Roses  anu 
other  climber?,  567 

Philadelphus  Lemoioei,  359 

Pnlox,  Mossy,  Seraph,  239 

Pine,  ihe  Japanese  Umbrella  in  a  Donegal 
garden,  176  ;  Norfolk  Island,  545 

Pink?,  Mu3?,  166  ;  propagation  of,  337 

Plant,  a  beautiful  yet  neglected,  355 

Plum  Coe's  Golden  Drop  {coloured  supple- 
ment) ;  E  irly  Transparent  G^ige,  343 

Polyanthus  and  Primroses,  264 

Pjlyfto  lumbaldschuanicum,  19;  sericeuro, 
103 

Poppies,  bed  of  Iceland,  at  Htwlck,  590 

Potato,  a  curiou3ly-3hap3d,  599 

Prickly  Pear  or  Indian  Fig,  the,  229 

Primrose,  an  Alpine,  179  ;  double-whit'-, 
in  a  shidy  corner,  41;  pUnts,  propa- 
gating, 265 

Primrose?,  ounch  (cvloi'red  supplement) ; 
by  pathside,  115  ;  and  Poiyauihusee,  264 

Pfiujul",  Suttun'a  ne*',  "  The  Czar ' 
(coloured  suppleuient) ;  frondosa  in  an 
Irish  garden,  a  group  of,  323 

Prlmul  1--,  Chines*',  a  group  uf  well-grow.', 
99;  Chinese,  141 

Pceris  serrulata,  545 

Parley,  a  hlil-iup  garden  tt,  469 

Pyrus  M  ilus  flonbuoda,  31 


Quince,  Jipanes",  262 


M. 

Masters,  Dr.  Maxwell  T.,  F.R.S  ,  282 

*'  Matterhorn,"  view  of  the,  in  Mr.  Frmk 
Crisp's  garden  at  Henley-on-Thames,  505 

Meconopsls  WalHchf,  626 

Mepembryanthemum  edule,  6oO 

Michaelmas  Daisy,  new,  X  >rHh  Peters,  503 

Michauxla  Tchiharcbf  fii,  625 

Mlltoiiia  chelaieiisi-i  aupfrha,  34S 

Milkw<irt,  the  Succulent,  230 

M  >ni  bretia  Prometh-jus  (coloured  supple- 
ment) 

Myosoiidlum  nobile,  143 


Rose,  climbing,  Leuchtstem,  361;  Hybrid 
Tea  Mme.  Abel  Chateney, 
370 ;  Mme.  Julea  Gravereaux,  212 ; 
Hybrid  Tea  Mrs.  Peter  Blair  (coloured 
supptcmetit) :  the  Mnak,  over  Fir,  251; 
Psyche,  566 ;  dwarf  Polyantha  Phyllis 
(coloured  supplement) ;  rambler  Ruga, 
360  ;  Reine  Marie  Henriette,  152  ;  Hybrid 
Tea  Richmond  (coloured  supple uxent) ; 
Richmond,  new  crimson  forcing,  154 ; 
shoot  and  leaves  attacked  by  grubs, 
283;  a  standard,  430;  Ulrich  Brunner, 
601 ;  Una,  465 ;  Hybrid  Tea  Warrior 
(coloured  supplement) ;  a  weeping  stand- 
ard, 407 

R  isee,buddlng,324,325;  Bennett's  Seedling 
and  Dundee  Rim  bier  covering  iron  fence, 
603;  and  Irises,  May  flowering,  463;  the 
King  of  Wild  in  Madeira,  67  ;  and  Lark- 
spurs, 565  ;  Messrs.  Frank  Cmt's  exhibit 
of,  at  a  summer  show,  473  ;  and  other 
climbers  on  pergola,  407  ;  and  Pansies, 
335  ;  a  pergola  of,  at  Kew,  346 ;  a 
p  lie  smothered  In,  607  ;  pruning,  144, 
145  ;  wlchuraiana,  weeping  standards 
of,  357 


Saxifraga  burserlana  in  rock  garden,  187 ; 
ligulata  apeciosa,  250  :  oppositifoll",  179 
Saxifraga?,  one  of  the  large  leaved.  250 
School  garden  at  Holmwood,  a,  565 
Sea  Pinks  In  a  garden  in  North  Wales,  211 
Selaglnella,  a  charming  variegated,  217  ;  a 

cutting  with  roots,  217 
Seedlings  In  pots,  193  ;  pricked  off,  192  ;  of 

various  sores,  thinning,  313 
Senecio  cUvorum.  614 
Shortia  galaclfolia,  7  ;  uniflors,  310 
Shrub,  hardy,  a  new,  541 
Shrubbery,  in  the  half  wild,  356 
Smoke  or  Wig  tree,  group  of  the,  552 
Snowdrop,  a  seedling,  247 
Snonflike,  Spring,  518;    Summer,  518 
Soapwort,  annual,  in  a  narrow  burder,  78 
Spiia?  V  gigantea  rosea,  the  new,  419  ;  Van 

Houttei,  a  bush  of,  334 
Squill,  the  white  Siberian,  179 
Stuck,  night  scented,  bordering  of,  79 
Strawberry  plant  with  ruaners,  373 ;  R  >yal 

Sovereign,  403 
Strawberries,  mulched,  277 
Streptocarpus,  313 
Sunflower  13  feec  high,  189 
Sweet    Paa,     new,    St.    George    (roloured 

supplement) 
Sweet  Peas  growing  in  a  cask,  543  ;  Helen 

Lewis  and  Miss  Audrey  Crier  {coloured 

supplement);  new (c'duured supplement); 

nearly  10  feet  high,  391  ;  10  feeo  high  in 
j      Mr.     Hirtland's      nursery,      A'd-Calrn, 

Cork,    113;     over    10    fee'^    hfg'>,    491; 
!      11  feet  high,  491 
i  S  *eet  Woodruff.  5SS 

T. 

Tamarisk,  a  beautiful,  358 
Tomato  Carter's  Sunrise,  238 
Tomatoes,  one  of  the  m.»3t  f  »mou9,  238 
Torch  Lilies  or  Flam-j  Fio*e-s,  492 
Trees,  spring-flowering,  uue  if  the  Dest  for 

a  small  garden,  31 
Trollius  europeeus,  310 
Tnllpa  kaufmanniiua,  199 
Tulips  in  flbre,  444  ;  laie  (coloured  supple- 
ment) ;    Virellina,  P  irisitn    Wnite    and 
Picotee  (coloured  supplemeiit) 


Raspberries,  276 

Rhododendron  p  ascox  in  March,  151 

Rh)dodendronp,  grouping  of,  43 

Rhus  cotlnus,  552 

Rice  by  watersliie,  the  Iidiin,  191 

Rockfuils,  one  of  vhe,  178 

Rock  garden,  one  year  old,  417  ;  two  good 
plants  for  the,  322 

R  (sa  gigantea.  67  ;  Hu^  >nii  a*"-  K--  v,  295  ; 
Isevlgatp,  225;  uoi4etLiaaa,  335;  virgiu - 
ana,  fruits  ol,  493 

Rise,  the  Anemone,  406  ;  B  by  Dorothy 
(coloui-ed  plate),  590  :  Bennett's  Seedlintr, 
369;  Btuah  Rimoler  on  an  arch,  416; 
bu^h,  a  badly-formed,  153 ;  of  good  form, 
153;  Caroline  Testout,  the  first  week  in 
Ojtoter,  standards  of,  497  ;  Cherukeo, 
1  he  beautiful  white,  in  a  greenhouse, 
225;  Claire  Jicquler  covering  house 
wall  Iq  Cape  Town,  30  ;  Conrad  F. 
Meyer,  452 ;  cuttings,  396,  397,  471 ; 
D3an  Hole,  214;  Exquisite,  349; 
Electra  grown  as  a  bush,  3S1 ; 
climbing  evergreen,  Ftlicite  Perp6  ue, 
467  ;  growing  over  old  Apple  tree,  603  ; 
climbing,  Flora,  361 ;  Frau  Karl  Druschki, 
213;  a  free-growing,  407;  Gardenia, 
346;  climbing,  H61eie,  203;  new  Tea 
Hugo  Roller,  393 ;  new  Hybrid  Tea 
Joseph  Lowe,  3S2  ;  an  old  garden,  Lady 
Emily  Peel,  555  ;  new  Tea  Lady  Muriel 
Bathurst,  464 


V-getablea  at  the  Shrewsbury  s'low,  474 
VjUch,  James  Herbert.  F.L.A.,   562 
V'eratrum  album,  ctr<o 
Veronica,  cuttings  of,  557 
Veronicas  for  the  greeuhouae.  556 
Viburnum  macrocephalum,  142  ;  pll-atum 

tomentoaum,  319 
Violet  Cress,  the.  90 
Violets  In  frame,  263 
Virginian  Creeper,  a  new,  516 

W. 

Wallflowers,  533 

Wall,  low  stone,  flowers  in  a,  130 
Webb  and  Sons'  seeds,  produce  of.  511 
White  garden  at  Trusley  Manor,  543 
Winter-flowering  plant,  a  good,  563 
Wistaria  multiJDgi  alba  at  Kew,  494 

X. 

Xanthoceras  aorblfolla,  298 


Yew  tree,  transplantUg  a.  300  yairs  old 

at  Frankfort-on-Miin,  475 
Yucca  gloriosi,  539 
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VIOLETS    IN    WINTER. 

Prtze    Essay. 

TO  have  a  plentiful  supply  of  Violets 
throughout  the  winter  months  is 
not  a  difficult  matter  in  country 
districts  where  smoke-laden  atmo- 
sphere and  chemical  exhalations 
are  unknown,  providing  a  few  simple  rules 
respecting  the  propagation  and  after  treat- 
ment ot  the  plants  are  understood  and 
carried  out.  The  plant  itself  is  hardy,  and 
flowers  freely  in  both  autumn  and  spring  in 
the  open  garden  ;  but  to  secure  blooms  in 
quantity  from  October  until  March  protec- 
tion of  some  kind  is  essential.  This  is  best 
afforded  by  means  of  glass-covered  frames  or 
pits,  heated  or  otherwise,  as  the  case  may  be, 
which,  having  been  used  for  other  crops 
during  the  summer  months,  may  be  turned 
to  equally  profitable  account  in  winter  for 
Violets.  Being  perennial  in  habit  and  very 
tenacious  of  life,  the  plants  are  often  allowed 
to  remain  for  several  years  upon  the  same 
spot,  with  the  result  that  crowding  of 
foliage  and  exhaustion  of  the  soil  render 
bloom  production  almost  out  of  the  question. 
The  reverse  of  this  should  be  aimed  at,  and 
young  stock  raised  every  year,  discarding 
entirely  the  previous  year's  plants. 

Summer  Treatment. 
To  grow  plants  studded  with  flower- 
buds  that  will  develop  during  the  dullest 
period  of  the  year,  a  start  must  be  made 
early  the  preceding  spring  by  selecting  the 
most  suitable  site  available  and  preparing 
it  by  digging,  or,  if  possible,  trenching,  2  feet 
in  depth,  and  incorporating  as  the  work 
proceeds  liberal  supplies  of  well-rotted 
manure  or  decayed  leaves.  Oak  or  Beech 
being  preferred,  in  readiness  for  the  reception 
of  the  plants  in  April. 

The  Choice  of  Position 
must  be  regulated  considerably  by  the 
latitude  of  the  district,  as  well  as  by  the 
depth  and  natural  fertility  of  the  soil.  In 
southern  parts  of  the  country,  or  with  a  quick- 
drying,  shallow  soil  to  deal  with,  a  position 
shaded  from  the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun  during 
the  hottest  part  of  the  day  is  best ;  hence  it 
is  that  a  border  under  a  wall  having  a  north 
or  east  aspect,  or,  failing  this,  a  situation 
where  tall,  but  distantly  planted,  trees  cast 
their     friendly     shadows     at     midday,     is 


generally  chosen.  In  northern  parts  the 
matter  of  shade  is  unimportant,  the  lower 
range  of  temperature  and  more  cloudy 
atmospheric  conditions  account  for  this, 
as,  taking  the  average  over  a  series  of  years, 
it  is  found  that  the  plants  do  better  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun  than  otherwise,  and  the 
greatest  foe  to  Violet  foliage,  red  spider,  is 
seldom  in  evidence  from  this  cause  alone. 

Preparation  of  the  Soil. 

As  early  in  the  year  as  weather  permits, 
the  ground  intended  for  the  plantation 
should  be  well  worked.  If  inclined  to 
heaviness,  stable  manure  may  with  advantage 
be  added  to  the  lower  spit,  with  leaf-mould 
and  road  parings  well  mixed  near  the  surface; 
while  soil  of  lighter  description  would  be 
benefited  by  a  liberal  supply  of  rich  farm- 
yard material,  leaving,  in  either  case,  the 
surface  as  rough  as  possible,  so  that  it  may 
be  acted  upon  by  frost,  <fec.,  before  planting 
time  arrives.  Soil  that  is  already  in  good 
tilth,  and  contains  the  residue  of  manure 
supplied  to  former  crops,  is  better  without 
fresh  additions  at  this  time,  for,  although 
the  plants  require  a  moderately  rich  root- 
run,  an  excess  of  manure  would  probably 
induce  an  exuberant  growth  and  consequent 
immaturity  of  the  crowns. 

To  Obtain  the  Plants. 

About  the  middle  of  March  numbers  of 
runners  appear  around  the  parent  plants, 
which  quickly  root  in  the  loose  soil.  To 
facilitate  this  process  a  surfacing  of  fresh 
material  is  helpful,  or,  if  convenience  exists, 
they  may  be  removed  and  planted  in  a 
separate  frame,  where,  by  being  kept  close 
and  afforded  shade  for  a  few  days,  they 
speedily  become  established.  Should  runners 
from  any  cause  be  scarce,  division  of  the  old 
plants  when  flowering  is  past,  selecting  such 
side  growths  as  have  a  few  roots  attached, 
answers  well.  Planting  may  be  carried  out 
in  April,  sooner  or  later  according  to  the 
suitability  of  the  plants  and  the  state  of  the 
soil  and  the  weather.  Proceed  by  giving  a 
dressing  of  soot,  sufficient  to  darken  the 
entire  surface,  and  break  this  down  with 
some  suitable  implement  until  it  presents  a 
level,  disintegrated  condition.  Afterwards 
tread  or  roll  to  obtain  the  necessary  firmness. 

Planting. 
Lines  may  then  be  drawn  at  1  foot  apart 
for  double  varieties  and  at  18  inches  apart 


for  single  varieties,  with  cross  lines  at  similar 
distances  throughout  their  length,  the  inter- 
secting points  being  the  positions  the  plants 
will  occupy.  Make  a  cavity  3  inches  deep, 
and  partly  fill  this  with  a  light,  open  compost 
containing  leaf-mould.  Place  the  roots  care- 
fully in  this  and  press  firmly  with  the  hands, 
taking  care  that  the  more  brittle  fibres  are 
not  damaged.  Level  the  soil  around  the 
plants,  and  water  thoroughly  unless  rain  is 
likely.  A  slight  shade  for  a  few  days  if  the 
weather  is  very  bright,  such  as  that  afforded 
by  a  length  of  tiflany,  and  an  overhead 
sprinkling  in  the  afternoons  encourage  root- 
action  and  retain  the  foliage  in  health. 
Mulching  with  sweet,  half-decayed  litter  or 
coarse  leaf-mould  is  beneficial  upon  soils  that 
part  with  moisture  quickly,  but  is  seldom 
required  upon  others  of  a  retentive  nature, 
equally  good  results  being  obtained  by  fre- 
quent surface  cultivation  by  means  of  the 
hoe.  Watering  must  be  closely  attended  to 
during  periods  of  drought,  more  especially  so 
until  the  plants  get  established. 

Insects  and  Diseases 
liable  to  injure  the  plants  are  not  numerous. 
Of  the  former  red  spider  is  the  worst,  its 
presence  being  shown  by  a  yellowish  tinge 
that  appears  upon  the  older  foliage  about 
midsummer.  A  spell  of  wet  weather  may 
disperse  this  ;  soap  and  warm  water,  three 
ounces  of  the  former  to  the  gallon,  and  a 
small  handful  of  sulphur  added  may  be 
applied  with  the  syringe,  and  to  the  under 
sides  of  the  leaves  as  much  as  possible  ;  it 
will  effect  a  cure.  A  fungus,  commencing 
with  brown  markings  around  the  edges, 
sometimes  attacks  the  leaves,  and  gradually 
spreads ;  leaves  thus  attacked  should  be 
picked  ofi";  if  the  fungus  persists  spray  at 
intervals  with  the  well-known  Bordeaux 
mixture.  The  common  garden  slug  is  a  foe 
also  to  be  reckoned  with,  but  it  can  make 
but  little  headway  where  good  cultivation 
is  carried  out,  or,  if  very  troublesome,  a 
dusting  of  soot  on  and  around  the  plants 
when  damp  drives  it  away. 

Varieties. 
Varieties  are  now  more  numerous  than 
formerly,  but  old  well  tried  sorts  are  not 
easily  displaced  by  new  comers.  Of  double 
kinds  Marie  Louise,  Neapolitan,  Swanley 
White  and  Lady  Hume  Campbell  are 
favourites.   Princess  of  Wales,  Italia,  Admiral 
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Avellan  and  Princess  Beatrice  form  a  quartet 
of  single  kinds  hard  to  beat.  The  Czar, 
Victoria  Regitia,  wellsiana  and  the  smaller- 
flowered  Russian  will  in  mild  winters  flower 
or  months  in  the  open  garden. 

Treatment  in  Winter. 
As  stated,  pits  or  frames  must  be  requisi- 
tioned to  ensure  a  sujiply  of  flowers  con- 
tinuously through  the  dull  days.  These 
should  occupy  a  moderately  dry  position 
facing  south  or  west.  If  of  suflicient  depth, 
either  in  themselves  or  by  having  the  soil 
excavated  beneath,  to  take  several  feet  in 
thickness  of  forest  tree  leaves,  so  much  the 
better,  but  this  is  not  imperative.  Fresh 
leaves  can  seldom  be  obtained  for  early-made 
beds,  hence  those  of  the  year  previous  may 
be  u.sed.  A  sharp  pitch  from  back  to  front 
should  be  given  the  frames,  to  which  the  bed 
when  finished  will  correspond.  Fill  the 
frames  with  leaves  and  tread  firmly 
until  only  a  space  of  10  inches  or  12  inches 
remains.  Prepare  a  (juantity  of  soil,  loam 
and  leaf  -  mould  in  equal  parts,  with 
some  soot  added.  Lift  the  plants  with  good 
"  balls "  of  soil  attached,  having  previously 
watered  them  to  secure  cohesion  if  thought 
necessary.  Place  these  upon  the  bed  so 
that  the  foliage  of  one  is  just  clear  of  that 
of  its  neighbour,  and  allow  a  few  inches 
only  between  the  topmost  leaves  and  the 
glass  covers  when  in  position.  All  puny 
shoots  and  bad  leaves  should  be  removed 
before  the  soil  is  put  round  about  the  plants, 
which,  when  planted,  should  have  their 
crowns  slightly  above  the  soil  level  as  an 
assurance  against  damp.  Watering  and 
shading  afterwards  for  a  few  days  may  be 
required.  The  middle  of  September  and 
the  ensuing  six  weeks  are  the  best  times 
for  planting  in  frames.  Planting  is  best 
carried  out  at  intervals,  thus  avoiding  a 
break  in  the  supply  of  flowers.  The  wood- 
work and  glass  should  be  thoroughly  washed, 
the  latter  needing  this  attention  occasionally 
according  to  the  weather.  After-treatment 
consists  principally  in  the  removal  of  decaying 
leaves,  free  admission  of  air  at  all  times 
(except  during  prevalence  of  sharp  frosts), 
raising  the  lights  at  the  back  in  wet  weather 
to  maintain  a  dry  atmosphere  and  the  neces- 
sary covering  with  mats  to  exclude  frost. 
Plants  potted  and  grown  as  described  are 
useful  for  rooms  and  conservatories,  as  well 
as  for  placing  upon  shelves  of  cool  houses  as 
these  become  vacant.  James  Day. 

Gallmcay  House'fiarliesiown,  N.B. 


The  notes  must  be  WTitten  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  only,  and  be  enclosed  in  an  envelope 
marked  ''Competition,''  addressed  to  "The 
Editor  of  The  Garbex.  '20,  TaWstoek  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C."  The  answers  must 
reach  this  office  not  later  than  January  31. 
Both  amateur  and  professional  gardeners  may 
compete,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  who 
contribute  regularly  to  the  pages  of  The  Garden 
will  not  do  so.  The  name  and  address  of  the 
competitor  must  be  written  upon  the  MS. ,  and 
not  upon  a  separate  piece  of  paper.  The  Editor 
cannot  undertake  to  return  the  ilSS.  or  plans  of 
imsuccesstul  competitors.  The  Editor's  decision 
is  final. 
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Cox's  Orange  Pippin  Apple. 
Superb  f  i-uits  of  this,  the  most  luscious  perhaps 
of  all  Apples,  come  from  ilr.  A.  Mountain,  St. 
James's  House.  (Trimsby.  The  fruits  were  from 
trees  grown  in  the  sender's  town  garden,  and  the 
heaviest  weighed  SJoz.  Mr.  Mountain,  we  are 
pleased  to  know,  took  the  four  first  prizes  in 
the  four  classes  he  competed  in  last  year. 

Sweet  Violets. 
'  Delightful  bunches  of  Violets  come  from  Mr. 
J.  Lawless,  gardener  to  Sir  Walter  Smythe, 
Bart.,  The  Gardens,  Acton  Burnell  Park,  Shrews- 
burj-,  the  varieties  being  the  popular  Marie  Louise, 
Lady  Hume  Campbell,  ilrs.  J.  J.  Astor  (one  of 
the  prettiest  of  all  the  Violets  in  colour,  which 
is  a  clear  reddish  mauve)  and  Kaiserin  Wilhelm. 
a  charming  single  flower  as  large  as.  or  even  larger 
than,  Princess  of  Wales,  some  of  the  latter  being 
larger  than  a  hal£-crov("n.- 


Flowers  of  Marie  Louise  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Astor 
also  come  from  Mr.  Charles  Curtis,  The  Gardens, 
Fairwater,  near  Cardiff,  picked  from  plants  in 
frames.  Our  correspondent  writes  that  the 
Violets    "  are     blooming     extremelv    well     this 
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PRIZES     FOR     GARDENERS. 

JANUARY. 

PLANTS   IN    EOO-MS. 

A  First  Prue  of  FOUR  GUINEAS, 

A  Second  Prize   of  TWO   GUINEAS, 

A  Third  Prize  of  ONE  GUINEA, 

And  a  Fourth  Prize  of  HALF-A-GUINEA 

are  offered  for  the  best  essay  on  the  subject 
of  "  Plants  in  Booms." 
Clear  practical  directions  concerning  their 
cultivation  in  summer  and  winter  should  be  given. 
A  list  of  twelve  plants  suitable  for  cultivation  in 
rooms  must  Vie  included.  The  essays  must  treat 
only  of  plants  which  are  kept  permanently'  in  the 
room  of  a  house,  and  not  of  those  which  are 
grown  in  a  greenhouse  and  brought  into  the 
dwelling-house  for  a  short  time  only. 


FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

January'  8.  —  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Exhibition  and  Meeting.  Members  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Club  will  dine  at  the  Hotel  Windsor  at 
6  p.m.  After  dinner,  Professor  Salmon  will  lec- 
ture on  "  The  Gooseberry  Mildew." 

January  15. — Meeting  of  the  Xatioual  Amateur 
Gardeners'  Association. 

January  19. — Annual  Dinner  of  the  Soei^t^ 
Fran^aise  d'horticulture  de  Londres.  at  the  Caf^ 
Royal,  68,  Regent  Street,  at  6..30  p.m. 


Rose  Gottfried  Keller  in  United 

Sta.tes. — Xuw  that  the  Rose  Gottfried  Keller 
has  received  an  award  of  merit,  and  is,  as  I 
understand,  coming  into  considerable  demand,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  for  me  to  recount  the  experience 
we  have  had  with  it  here.  I  ordered  a  plant 
from  Messrs.  William  Paul  and  Son  in  the  spring 
of  1904.  That  summer  it  made  strong  growth 
and  had  a  few  blooms,  perhaps  as  many  as  half-a- 
dozen.  The  following  spring  I  cut  back  most  of 
the  shoots,  since  they  were  rather  long  and 
straggling,  and  in  the  summer  following  the  plant 
bore  only  one  or  two  flowers.  Thinking,  perhaps, 
that  it  liad  not  liked  being  pruned,  I  left  it  alone 
last  spring,  with  the  result  that  it  gave  not  a 
single  bloom  ;  this  autumn  it  went  to  the  rultbish 
heap.  The  flowers  present  a  most  unusual  com- 
bination of  coloiu's;  not  everyone  finds  them 
lovely.  With  us  the  general  effect  of  colour  ran 
rather  to  a  reddish  than  to  a  yellow.  The  mature 
giowths  have  been  perfectly  hardy  without  pro- 
tection,    even     in     this     severe     climate,    and 


if  the  plant  could  be  made  to  bloom  it  would  l)e 
very  useful.  The  habit  is  spreading  and  ungainly, 
this  last  summer  my  plant  made  half-a-dozen 
shcxjts  6  feet  to  8  feet  long.  An  examination 
after  it  was  lifted  made  it  quite  certain  that  they 
were  all  from  above  the  giaft.  Xor  has  bad  soil 
been  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  for  the  soil  is  a 
strong  loam  with  a  claj'  subsoil,  and  is  in  general 
excellent  for  Roses.  Will  not  some  of  your  other 
correspondents  tells  us  what  their  experience  has 
been  with  this  variety? — A.  P.  SArxDERS, 
a  intern.  Xfir  York.  C.S.A. 

Complimentary    Dinner    to    Mr. 

Andrew  HuttOn.— On  the  evening  of  the 
I9th  ult.  a  number  of  the  gardening  friends 
of  Mr.  Andrew  Hutton,  Usan  Gardens,  Montrose, 
entertained  him  as  a  token  of  their  gratification 
at  his  recent  successes  at  the  Chrysanthemum 
shows  of  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association 
in  Edinburgh,  and  of  the  Aberdeen  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society.  At  the  former  Mr.  Hutton  won  the 
Scottish  Challenge  Cup  with  a  superb  exhibit, 
and  at  the  latter  he  was  the  leading  winner  with 
cut  blooms.  Mr.  J.  AVilson,  Charleton  Gardens, 
occupied  the  chair. 

Justices   and    the    World   ot 

KlOWePS.— It  is  interesting  to  know  that  Mr. 
W.  A.  Bilne^",  Fir  Grange,  Weybridge,  Surrey, 
members  of  the  council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  and  Mr.  F.  A.  Wellesley ,  well  known  as  one 
of  the  most  skilful  amateur  growers  of  Orchids  and 
Carnations,  have  been  made  Justices  of  the  Peace 
for  Surrey.  Mr.  Colman  of  Gatton  Park,  Reigate, 
for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Orchid  com- 
mittee of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  is 
chairman  of  the  Reigate  DiWsion  of  the  Surrey 
Bench,  to  which  the  two  new  members  are 
attached. 

Edinbupgh  Royal  Botanic  Gar- 
dens.— The  latest  of  the  many  improvements 
eft'ected  in  the  Ro_i|il  Botanic  Gardens,  Edinburgh, 
under  the  management  of  Professor  Isaac  Bayley 
Balfour,  has  been  the  proWsion  of  a  new  and 
more  commodious  entrance  to  the  gardens,  which, 
as  we  gather  from  an  advertisement  by  the 
Commissioners  of  H.M.  Works,  was  to  be  opened 
on  Xew  Year's  Day.  The  old  entrance,  which 
was  simply  a  narrow  doorway  in  a  wall,  was  not 
only  discordant  with  the  present  condition  of  the 
gardens,  but  was  also  inadequate  for  the  admis- 
sion of  the  large  and  increasing  number  who 
visit  them  in  summer,  .some  thousands  being 
there  on  several  Simdays.  The  new  entrance, 
which  lies  between  the  houses  forming  Xos.  7 
and  S.  Inverleith  Row.  is  an  avenue  of  suitable 
width,  and  is  also  much  nearer  the  city,  from 
which  direction  the  greater  number  of  the  \nsitors 
come  Iw  cable-car  from  opposite  The  Moimd, 
The  new  avenue  was,  many  years  ago,  the 
entrance  to  the  experimental  gardens  of  the 
Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  when 
that  bcxiv  was  in  an  even  more  flourishing  con- 
dition than  it  is  at  present.  The  alteration  will 
also,  we  imderstand.  afford  an  opportunity  of 
extending  the  museum,  which  is  close  to  the  old 
entrance. 

The  Blancard  Fund.— I  beg  to  acknow- 
ledge further  donations  to  this  fund,  as  follows  : 
Rev.  Norman  Campbell,  os.  ;  collected  by  Mr. 
Jewry.  13s.  :  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  10s.  :  Mr.  H. 
Watts.  2s.  :  Mr.  Xorth,  Is.  ;  Mr.  F.  Mason,  Is.; 
and"W.  S. ,''  Is. — C.  Harmas  Payne,  Foniijn 
Stcrnlary,  National  Chrysanthemum  Society.  141r 
Wilhnfadov  Road.  Cat/ord,  S.E. 

Presentation.  —  At  the  annual  general 
meeting  of  the  Broughty  Ferrj-  Horticultural 
Association,  on  the  evening  of  the  18th  ult., 
Mr.  J.  W.  Laird,  the  hon.  president,  was  called 
upon  to  perform  a  very  agreeable  duty.  This, 
was  to  present,  on  behalf  of  the  members, 
a  token  of  their  appreciation  of  the  invaluable 
services  rendered  to  the  association  for  the 
last  eighteen  years  as  secretary  by  Mr.  William 
Christison.  Brackenbrae  Gardens.  In  making 
the  presentation,  Mr.  Laird  dwelt  in  fitting 
terms     upon     the    energy    and     courtesy    with. 
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wliich  Mr.  Cliristison  fulfilled  his  duties,  and 
warmly  eulogised  his  services.  Mr.  Christison 
made  a  SHital.)le  reply. 

OstPOWSkia  magnlflca.-  Sir  Michael 
Foster's  article  on  the  Ostrowskia,  referred  to  by 
"J.  M.  M."  (page  'Jltl),  appeared  in  Thk  G.^rdkn' 
for  January  28,  I'.HKi.  In  it  he  saj's.  •'After  the 
Ostrowskia  has  died  down,  during  late  autumn 
and  winter,  it  needs  to  be  kept  fairly  dry,  but, 
tliough  it  likes  to  be  in  dry  quarters  during  its 
winter  sleep,  it  needs,  when  it  is  pushing  up  in 
spring,  and  especially  when  it  is  growing  fast  in 
summer,  conditions  of  quite  a  different  kind. 
With  a  stinted  water  supplj'  then  the  plant  loses 
more  than  half  its  beaut^'."  From  this  it  would 
appear  that  Sir  ilicliael  Foster  agrees  with  Mr. 
Archer-Hind  in  holding  that  the  Ostrowskia 
should  be  kept  dry  during  the  entire  winter,  and 
not  with  Mr.  G.  D.  Davison,  who  advocates  its 
exposure  to  all  the  rain  that  falls  from  November, 
and  who  states  that  it  '*  enjoys  abundance  of 
water  during  the  winter." — S.  W.  Fitzherbert. 

Iris  tingritana.  —  In  his  article  on  the 
Irises  (page  247),  ilr.  (.4.  B.  Mallett,  referring  to 
I.  tingitana,  states  that  it  flowers  in  May.  This 
species  is  a  very  shy  bloomer.  Certain  friends  of 
mine  have  had  it  in  their  gardens  for  thirty 
j'ears  and  have  never  flowered  it,  while  there  are 
numberless  complaints  in  the  last  fifty  volumes 
of  Thk  Garden  from  writers  who  have  been 
unable  to  bloom  it.  On  January  17,  1903,  a 
photograph,  which  I  had  taken  near  Penzance  of 
this  Iris  in  flower  in  the  first  week  of  April,  1902, 
was  reproduced.  In  a  fairly  large  bed  twelve 
bulbs  were  flowering.  Mr.  E.  H.  Jenkins  in  a 
subsequent  note  referred  to  this  illustration  as 
remarkable.  Since  seeing  these  Irises  in  flower  I 
have  grown  them  mj'self  with  fair  success,  having 
only  failed  to  flower  them  one  year,  when  the 
bulbs  were  not  lifted.  I  lift  as  soon  as  the  foliage 
is  withered,  and  store  in  a  dry  drawer  until  the 
end  of  October,  when  they  are  planted  in  very 
rich  soil.  This  year  they  created  a  record, 
producing  twenty-nine  flower-spikes  from  thirty 
bulbs.  In  my  garden  and  in  the  other  six  gardens 
in^which  I  have  seen  this  Iris  flowering  the  blooms 
are  invariably  produced  in  March  and  April,  and 
never  so^late  as  May.  — S.  W.  Fitzherbert. 
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DAFFODIL    SHOW  AT  AUCKLAND, 
NEW    ZEALAND. 

ON  August  31  and  September  1  last 
the  annual  spring  flower  show, 
held  at  the  Choral  Hall,  Auckland, 
was  a  complete  success.  His 
Worship  the  Mayor  of  Auckland 
(Mr.  A.  M.  Myers),  in  opening  the 
show,  pointed  out  the  place  which  these  early 
shows  fill  in  the  spring  life  of  New  Zealand. 
"We  have  not  here,"  he  said,  "the  signs  of 
spring  for  which  children  in  the  Mother  Country 
— and  many  of  their  elders  too — look  and  listen 
with  such  eagerness — the  coming  of  the  swallows 
and  the  cuckoo  and  the  blossoming  of  the  first 
Snowdrops.  But  for  the  last  four  years  the 
horticultural  society  has,  at  all  events,  provided 
us  with  one  sign  in  the  holding  of  their  sprijii.' 
sliow.  He  was  glad  to  see  that  as  Aucklaml's 
prosperity  expanded  and  tlie  architecture  of  liur 
buildings  improved,  the  cultivation  of  flowers 
and  the  appreciation  of  what  was  beautiful  in 
Nature  was  increasing  also."  Tlie  decoration  of 
the  hall  was  undertaken  by  the  Mayoress  of 
Auckland  (Mrs.  Arthur  Myers),  and  was  mueli 
admired.  The  walls  were  screened  with  an 
abundance  of  Nikan  Palms  and  flags,  and  groups 
of  the  same  Palms  stood  about  the  floor. 

Among  the  exhibitors  of  DaflFodils — the  main 
feature  of  the  show — were  Messrs.  J.  W.  Tibbs, 
James  Kirker  and  A.  E.  Orindrod.  These  gentle- 
men also  competed  for  the  Barr  Cup  for  the  best 
collection  of  forty  varieties  of  Daffodils,  and  the 
victory  fell  to  Mr.  Tibbs,  wlio  wins  the  cup  for 
the  first  time.  Tlie  championship  for  the  large 
trumpet  Daffodil  was  awarded  to  Mr.  James 
Kirker  for  a  bloom  of  the  variety  Duke  of 
Bedford,  and  that  for  the  medio-eoronati  to 
Mr.  H.  A.  Marriner  for  a  flower  of  Gloria  Mundi. 
Among  the  exhibits  by  professionals  superb 
flowers  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Hesketh  and  Sons, 
Andrew  Nicoll  and'H.  E.  Sharp.  The  floral 
displays  formed  an  attractive  exhibit ;  those  by 
Mrs.  6.  J.  Mackay  and  Mrs.  J.  D.  Webster  were 


much  admired.  Tlie  medal  of  the  society  (artiliated 
with  the  Roj'al  Horticultural  Society)  was 
awarded  to  Mrs.  O.  J.  Mackay,  whose  exhibit  con- 
sisted of  a  l)utterfly  l)ou<piet — an  exquisitearrange- 
ment  of  yellow  Daffodils  and  clioice  delicate  foliage 
set  in  wings  of  green  chiffon — also  a  bouquet  of 
beautiful  blooms  of  Silver  Phtenix  Narcis.sus  and 
Asparagus  Sprengeri  tied  with  cream  satin 
ribbon,  a  cushion  of  Princess  of  Wales  Violets, 
a  Maltese  cross  of  cream  Primroses,  a  basket 
arranged  with  Anemones  and  Hyacinths  of'helio- 
trope  shades,  which  had  a  very  pleasing  effect. 
Mrs.  Mackay  also  showed  specimens  of  Latliyrus 
pubescens  (the  Argentine  Pea),  Doronicum,  Erica 
Cavendishi,  giant  spring  SnowHakes,  Iris  susiana 
and  many  others.  Mr.  Henry  Brett  of  Lake  Taka- 
puna  had  a  gorgeous  display  of  springflowers  (silver 
medal  awarded),  including  some  very  fine  blooms 
of  Cyclamens,  Narcissi,  Anemones,  Ranunculi, 
Alliums,  Violets,  Freesias,  Oerberas,  Salvia, 
Daphnes,  &c.  Mr.  Brett  also  had  a  pretty  group 
of  flowers  consisting  of  Sweet  Peas,  Ten-Week 
Stocks,  &c.  The  class  for  table  decorations  only 
<h-ew  four  competitors.  In  the  senior  class  the 
first  prize  was  awarded  to  Miss  Bacon  ;  second, 
Mrs.  Horsepool.  In  the  junior  class  Miss  Hazel 
Craig  took  first  honours ;  second.  Miss  Ruby 
Coleman.  The  Auckland  City  Council  (super- 
intendent, Mr.  William  Goldie)  had  some  fine 
pot  plants  of  Cyclamens,  for  which  a  silver  medal 
was  awarded.  The  judges  for  Daffodils  were  the 
Rev.  William  Beatty  and  Mr.  A.  McDonald,  and 
for  other'  exhibits  Messrs.  David  Hay,  F.  Bennett 
and  G.  Hunt. 


PERENNIALS    FOR    EDGINGS. 

It  has  become  more  and  more  the  fashion  to  edge 
beds  and  borders  with  dwarf  flowering  plants 
instead  of  Bo-x  or  tiles.  The  practice  has  much 
merit,  and  gives  room  for  the  display  of  numbers 
of  those  hardy  alpines  that  are  gay  in  effect, 
although  with  small  flowers.  The  beauty  of 
modern  Aulnietias  is  well  known,  the  crimson  A. 
Leichtlini  remaining  the  loveliest.  The  variety 
named  Auljrietia  Pritchard's  Al  is  worthy  of  all 
honour,  too,  its  deep  violet  blooms  being  excep- 
tionally fine.  These  are  excellent  plants  for 
edging  beds  in  gravel.     Another  perennial  I  can 
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recommend  is  the  pink  Crucianella  stylosa,  which 
continues  long  in  bloom  if  clipped  shoi't  after  one 
florescence  is  past  its  best.  A  bod  surrounded 
with  a  line  of  Aubrietia  and  an  inner  line  of 
Crucianella  would  be  pleasing  from  March  to 
September. 

The  duplicating  of  the  edging  is  sure  to  give  a 
pretty  effect.  The  second  line  should,  of  course, 
be  of  "the  same  plant  as  the  first  line,  and  placed 
1  foot  or  less  distant  from  it,  tlie  inner  space 
being  filled  by  anotlier  dwarf  subject  to  bloom  at 
a  different  season.  Thus,  Aubrietia  Leichtlini 
might  form  two  cheerful  bands  in  early  spring, 
and  when  their  beauty  is  over  flowers  could  be 
had  from  an  inner  band  of  white  Pinks,  the 
foliage  of  which  would  have  served  first  to  show 
up  the  Aubrietia  colouring.  Double  red  and 
white  Daisies  are  always  charming,  the  modern 
sorts  being  ver3'  fine,  but  they  require  dividing 
and  thinning  out  at  least  every  other  year.  They 
look  well,  I  find,  behind  a  single  plant  row  of 
the  popular  London  Pride,  which,  if  kept  from 
spreading  too  much,  is  indeed  one  of  the  best 
edgings  for  beds  or  borders,  being  as  valuable  in 
shade  as  in  sunshine. 

Of  all  dwarf  Campanulas  I  regard  C.  nitida  alba 
as  the  prettiest  for  this  purpose  ;  it  thrives  in  most 
localities,  and  prefers  partial  shade.  The  flower 
Is  white,  the  height  6  inches,  but  the  robust, 
dark,  glossy  leaves  form  a  good  part  of  its  merits. 
The  blue  "C.  pusilla,  too  frail  in  foliage  to  be 
useful  as  an  outer  edge,  looks  lovely  in  a  Une 
behind  C.  nitida  alba. 

Cerastium  tomentosum  and  C.  Biebersteinii  are 
best  used  onlj*  in  dry,  sunny  places,  as  the 
closely-packed  woolly  white  stems  and  foliage 
are  apt  to  deca}-  and  become  a  slimj-  mass  in 
damp,  shaded  spots.  There  is  an  Erigeron 
suitable  for  edging,  as  it  does  not  exceed 
6  inches  in  lieight ;  this  is  E.  glandulosus,  a 
mauve-coloured  flower,  which  blooms  from  early 
June  to  September.  E.  maci-anthus  is  yet 
smaller,  but  its  colour  is  variable,  being  some- 
times deeper  purple,  at  others  a  washed-out 
lavender,  so  its  effect  is  not  to  be  relied  upon. 
Thymus  Serpyllum  fol.  aureis  variegatis  is  a 
3-inch  golden  Thyme  that  gives  an  especially 
prettj-  appearance  as  an  edge  to  a  bed  of  purple 
flowers,  such  as  violet  Verbenas,  Stocks,  or 
Asters.  For  a  rare  plant  about  9  inches  high,  to 
edge  in  front  of  tall  subjects,  Veronica  orientalis 
should  be  tried  ;  its  colour  is  a  delicate  flesh,  and 
masses  of  this  against  such  plants  as  white  Asters, 
Marguerites,  or  Nieotianas  look  beautiful. 

E.  J.  Dunham. 
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THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

SOME  APPLES  OF  RECENT 
INTRODUCTION. 

0  S  T  of  the  new  Apples  raised 
in  tliis  country  are  submitted  to 
the  fruit  committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  for  their 
inspection  and  report.  I  am  nuich 
afraid  that  tlie  result  is  often  dis- 
appointing and  discouraging  to  the  raisers,  so 
many  being  passed  over  as  having  no  particular 
merit,  and  so  few  obtaining  the  coveted  awards. 
After  all,  when  one  comes  to  consider  the 
enormous  number  of  excellent  varieties  we  already 
possess,  both  dessert  and  culinary,  early,  mid- 
season  and  late,  the  wonder  is  that  anj-  new 
Apple  possesses  sufficient  merit  in  tlie  section  to 
which  it  belongs  to  entitle  it  to  be  considered  of 
equal,  if  not  in  some  respects  superior,  to  ap- 
proved varieties  already  in  existence.  Such 
distinction,  more  or  less,  the  following  varieties 
have  been  honoured  with. 

AxLiNGTOK  Pippin. — This  is  not  a  very  new- 
Apple,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  its  merits  are 
not  well  known.  I  should  not  have  included  it 
onl}'  for  the  reason  that  I  consider  it  one  of  the 
most  valuable  Apples  we  possess,  and  its  merits 


cannot  be  too  widely  known.  The  flavour,  although 
good,  does  not  come  up  to  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
as  it  was  said  to  do.  It  seldom  or  never  fails  to 
produce  a  crop,  and  I  do  not  know  of  anotlier 
Apple  that  bears  a  heavier  crop.  Those  contem- 
plating growing  Apples  for  market  should  plant 
this  dessert  variety  largely,  which  is  in  season 
from  November  to  February.  First-class 
certificate. 

James  Grieve  is  no  longer  an  infant,  but  a 
sturdj'  Scotch  youth,  and  growing  stronger  every 
daj-  in  the  estimation  of  the  Apple  public.  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  planting  several  trees  of  this 
variety  when  it  was  first  sent  out,  and  very 
highly  satisfied  I  was  -nith  the  result.  Like 
AUington  Pippin,  it  is  notorious  for  heavy 
cropping  in  a  yoimg  state — every  branch,  unless 
the  fruit  is  thinned,  being  heavily  loaded.  The 
fruit  is  of  good  size,  golden  cream  colour,  and 
the  flavour  splendid.  It  should  be  in  every 
garden ;  dessert  variety,  in  season  from  SeptemVier 
to  November.     Award  of  merit. 

Charles  Ross. — Named  after  its  raiser,  a 
gardener  whose  name  will  be  handed  down  to 
posterity  as  having  done  as  much  if  not  more  to 
raise  improved  varieties  of  Apples  than  any 
pomologist  of  recent  times.  This  variety  is  a 
cross  between  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  and  Peasgood's 
Nonesuch.  It  is  of  large  size  and  one  of  the 
handsomest  of  all  British  Apples.  As  regards 
flavour,  it  has  not  maintained  its  early  promise  of 
being  in  the  first  rank.  It  is  classed  as  a  dessert 
and  also  as  a  culinary  Apple.  In  season  from 
October  to  December.     First-class  certificate. 

Paroquet. — A  very  prolific  and  remarkably 
high-coloured  variety,  said  to  have  a  great  future 
before  it  as  a  market  Apple.  Culinary.  In 
season  from  October  to  January.  Award  of 
merit. 

Rival.  —  This  is  an  attractive  Apple,  its 
colour  being  bright  gold  and  scarlet,  and  the 
flavour  brisk  and  refreshing.  It  is  classed  as 
dessert  or  cooking.  In  season  from  December  to 
February.     Award  of  merit. 

Christmas  Pearmain. — Although  this  Apple 
has  received  (as  far  as  I  know)  no  special  recogni- 
tion from  any  society,  my  experience  of  it  at 
the  Roj'al  Gardens  leads  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  will  prove  one  of  the  best  market  Apples 
of  recent  introduction.  A  true  Pearmain  in  shape, 
of  good  size,  very  rich  colouring,  and  equal 
to  AUington  Pippin  in  cropping  qualities,  a  most 
desirable  Apple.  Dessert.  lii  season  fi'om 
November  to  Januar}-. 

BouNTLFUL. — This  is  a  Herefordshire  cooking 
Apple  of  great  promise.  It  is  a  consistent  and 
heavy  bearer,  and  in  season  in  November  and 
December.     Award  of  merit. 

Edward  VII. — A  Worcestershire  Apple,  first 
brought  to  public  notice  by  Mr.  Crump  of 
Madresfield,  no  mean  authority  on  the  Apple. 
It  is  of  great  size,  remarkablj-  free  bearing,  and 
undoubtedl_v  a  good  late  keeping  Apple.  In 
season  from  January  to  April.  Award  of  merit. 
(iABalva. — This  is  of  a  distinct  spicy  flavour, 
and  to  those  who  like  a  spicy  Apple,  either  for 
dessert  or  cooking,  it  may  be  recommended. 
In  season  from  January  to  March.  Award  of 
merit. 

King's  Acre  PipptN. — As  its  name  implies, 
this  is  another  Herefordshire  Apple,  and  from  all 
I  hear  of  it,  it  is  likely  to  forge  its  way  to  public 
favour  by  its  intrinsic  merit,  and  to  rank  as 
one  of  our  best-flavoured  late  dessert  varieties. 
In  season  from  January  to  April.  Award  of 
merit. 

The  Houblon.— a  dessert  variety  of  great 
promise,  raised  from  Cox's  Orange  Pippin. 
It  has  been  exhibited  freely  by  Mr.  Ross,  and 
has  on  many  occasions  helped  to  win  him  manj' 
first  prizes  in  classes  for  dessert  Apples.  Ripe 
from  December  to  February.     Award  of  merit. 

Hamblings. — A  late  cooking  Apple  of  great 
excellence.  Said  to  succeed  well  in  cold  districts, 
but  not  to  bear  well  until  the  trees  are  a  few 
years  old.  In  .season  from  December  to  April. 
First-class  certificate.  Owen  Thomas. 
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TOMATOES  FOR  EARLY  FRUITING. 

HEMIN  R0U(;E  is  a  good  variety 
for  early  fruiting.  Our  plants  raised 
from  seed  sown  in  pots  in  November 
are  now  growing  gently  near  the 
glass  hi  a  house  the  temperature  of 
which  ranges  from  .57"  to  60°.  Very 
little  water  is  given  ;  only  just  sufficient  to  keep 
the  soil  and  roots  moist.  In  this  position  they 
will  remain  for  some  time  :  but  as  soon  as  the 
days  begin  to  lengthen  and  the  sun  becomes  more 
powerful  they  will  be  shifted  into  4J-inch  pots, 
using  a  rather  sandy  compost,  warmed  before 
use.  It  is  most  important  not  to  over-pot  during 
this  period,  but  repot  at  intervals  as  soon  as  the 
growth  is  more  active.  From  4J-inch  I  pot  into 
7-inch  pots,  and  finally  into  those  of  12  inches 
diameter  for  fruiting.  The  plants  should  at  all 
times  be  placed  sufficiently  far  apart  to  prevent  a 
weak  growth.  Sunlight  and  dry  warmth  are 
what  they  need.  At  the  final  potting  a  richer 
and  heavier  compost  is  used.  When  potting 
make  the  soil  firm  about  the  roots,  and  this  with 
good  feeding  and  top-dressing  when  fruiting  will 
be  the  means  of  producing  heavy  crops  of  good 
fruits.  Another  sowing  is  usually  made  in  the 
middle  of  January  as  a  succession. 

Wrotham  Park.  Baniet.  H.  Mabkham. 


A  USEFUL  WINTER  VEGETABLE. 

Partaking  of  dinner  with  a  gardening  friend  a. 
short  time  since  I  observed  on  the  table  a  rather 
unusual  dish  of  vegetables.  I  was  asked  to 
taste  it,  and  found  it  uncommonly  good,  so  good 
that  I  afterwards  invited  nu'self  to  do  the  same, 
and  between  us  the  dish  was  soon  emptied  of  its 
golden  contents.  It  proved  to  be  Sutton's  Golden 
Garden  Swede.  The  cooking  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  its  excellence,  and  the 
rich  colouring  may  have  been  partly  owing  to 
the  use  of  rich  cream.  It  is  as  hardy  as 
the  field  Swede,  but  has  none  of  its  strong 
flavour.  I  would  ad\-ise  everyone  possessing  a 
garden  to  include  this  in  his  or  her  seed  order 
next  spring.  For  a  winter  supply  the  seeds  should 
be  sowni  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  the  roots 
may  be  stored  for  winter  and  spring  supply  in 
clamps  out  of  doors,  or  in  cellars,  or  any  out-of- 
the-way  places.  Owen  Thomas. 
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BRIAR    STOCKS    AND   THEIR   PRE- 
PARATION FOR  PLANTING. 

S  an  old  rosarian  I  read  tlie  essay  on 
"Budding''  (see  The  G.^rden,  Sep- 
tember'29.  page  149)  with  a  good  deal 
of  interest,  as  it  is  a  somewhat  diffi- 
cult suliject  to  describe  in  writing. 
With  the  essay  I  have  no  fault  to  find, 
Viut  it  appears  to  me  thit  the  author  takes  a  good 
deal  of  knowledge  of  stocks  for  granted,  which.  I 
must  say,  I  do  not  find  the  average  young  rosarian 
in  possession  of,  to  judge  from  the  questions  I  am 
often  called  upon  to  answer.  I.  therefore,  ven- 
ture to  send  a  few  notes  on  the  subject.  By 
"stocks"  I  mean  the  common,  or  hedge 
Briar,  the  "jolly  Dog  Rose,"  as  the  late  Dean 
Hole  styled  it.  ^  I  am  sorry  to  find  that  the 
supply  of  these,  in  this  neighbourhood  at  any 
rate  (Berkshire),  is  getting  short,  and  the  stocks 
when  the  Briarman  brings  them  in  are  rougher 
and  need  more  preparation  than  used  to  be  the 
case.  Unless,  therefore,  a  good  system  of 
pruning  is  adopted,  the  grower  is  la3ing  up  for 
himself  no  end  of  trouble  in  the  shape  of  suckers 
and  weakly  growth.  I  have  endeavoured  in  the 
accompanying  photographs  to  show,  "A"  the 
stock  as  it  arrives.  In  this  case  very  little  has 
to   be   done,  as  it  is  a  good  young  stock,  with 
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A. — STOCK   AS   IT  ABRIVES^ 


-ROUGH   STOCK. 


C. — PREPARED   STOCK. 


-STOCK  THE  FOLLOWINO   SEASON. 


fibrous  roots.  "  B  "  shows  another  sort  of  stock, 
one  which,  if  planted  as  it  is.  will  give  no  enrl  of 
future  trouble.  If  the  rough  stem  or  root  is  left 
as  it  is,  and  the  knobs,  really  dormant  buds,  are 
not  cut  off,  the  growth  at  the  top  where  we  want 
the  strength  will  be  weak,  and  a  crop  of  suckers 
will  spring  up  at  the  base. 

"C"  shows  a  similar  stock  after  treatment, 
and  it  presents  a  verj-  forlorn  appearance.  But 
given  a  favourable  season,  and  you  have  "'  D," 
which  exhibits  a  plentiful  crop  of  roots,  all  ready 
to  do  their  best  for  the  future  Rose. 

Now  as  to  planting  the  stocks.  Do  not  plant 
too  deepl}',  as  this  is  another  source  of  suckers, 
but  rather  go  to  the  trouble  of  putting  a  stake  at 
each  end  of  the  rows,  and  a  wire,  or  stout  string, 
to  keep  them  upright,  and  a  mulching  will  keep 
the  roots  going.  This  caution  is,  I  find,  neces- 
sary, as  so  many  small  growers  bud  their  Roses 
where  they  are  to  remain. 

Next  comes  the  care  of  the  stock  when  the 
shoots  appear.  Many  writers — and  I  see  your 
essayist  is  no  exception — advise  that  all  shoots 
should  be  rubbed  off  except  the  three  top  ones. 
This  is  all  very  well  when  the  Briar  is  well 
rooted  ;  but  we  must  remember  that  we  have  to 
form  the  roots  as  well  as  the  top  growth,  and  if 
you  do  not,  to  a  certain  extent,  let  them  have 
their  fling,  you  cannot  expect  a  good  lot  of  roots. 
It  is  not,  of  course,  necessary  to  let  all  the  shoots 
grow  to  any  great  extent  ;  but  whatever  happens 
do  not  cheek  the  top  shoots  on  which  the  buds 
are  to  be  placed.  It  seems  a  fixed  idea  with  .some 
people  to  shorten  the  ■  shoots  " "  to  put  all  the 
strength  into  the  bud."  In  my  opinion,  no 
greater  mistake  can  be  made,  as  it  checks  the 
growth  of  the  Briar,  and  the  buds,  if  they  do 
grow,  are  but  feeble  folk,  compared  with  those 
which  are  placed  in  well-grown  branches.  Here 
I  may  point  out  a  fault,  which  is  that  of  insert- 
ing the  bud,  perhaps  an  inch  from  the  main  stem. 
This  is  apt  to  lead  to  the  bud  blowing  out,  and 
also  to  there  being  room  for  a  sucker  to  grow 
between  the  bud  and  stock.  A  properly-placed 
bud  should  in  a  short  time  grow  over  the  top  of 
the  stem  if  the  latter  be  .young  and  growing,  and 
cut  nicely  back  when  tlie  bud  and  stock  are  in 
fullest  growth — say  at  beginning  of  July. 

Failures  will  occur  in  the  best  regulated 
gardens,  and  if  there  is  no  time  to  insert  a  fresh 
bud,  and  stocks  are  scarce,  the  best  thing  is  to 
let  the  stock  grow,  lift  in  the  aiitumn,  if  desirable, 


trim  the  roots,  and  try  again.  I  have  lately 
been  in  the  habit  of  keeping  a  few  last  year 
unbudded  shoots,  as  I  find  that  thej'  come  in 
useful  to  bud  early  sorts  of  Roses  on,  such  as  new 
varieties,  pot  plants,  &e. 

I  hope  that  these  few  hints  will  prove  of  value 
to  some  young  Rose-growers,  and  will  conclude 
with  an  oft-told  tale  of  mine,  viz.,  the  "  Briar- 
man's  Donkey,"  which  carries  a  moral  of  its  own. 

This  intelligent  beast  was  left  outside  the 
garden,  while  his  master  was  having  his  bundles 
of  stocks  counted  and  sorted  inside.  When  we 
returned  to  the  donkey  we  found  him  contem- 
plating the  stump  of  a  two  year  old  Dundee 
Rambler.  He  had  eaten  it  to  the  ground,  and 
was  waiting  for  more  !  That  Rose  started  away 
the  next  spring,  and  very  soon  covered  the  end 
of  the  Vinery  it  was  trained  to. 

John  T.  Strange. 

Frilands,  Sulhmmtead. 


' '  take  "  so  firm  a  hold  of  the  stock  as  an  ordinary 
bud  does.  We  readily  grant  that  if  budding 
be  carelessly  performed  there  is  considerable 
mortality,  but  in  the  hands  of  an  expert  there  is 
no  comparison  between  the  two  systems.  On  the 
Continent  it  is  the  practice  to  propagate  Roses  in 
such  huge  quantities  that  good  buds  are  not 
always  available,  and  then,  of  course,  bud-gi-afting 
would  be  valuable,  because  if  the  graft  be  ever  so 
tiny,  pro^^ding  it  is  ripe,  it  would  be  sure  to 
I  grow.  But  we  have  had  excellent  results  in 
I  budding  these  small-wooded  Roses  by  simply 
cutting  the  bud  very  thin  and  inserting  this 
without  taking  out  the  wood.  By  careful  atten- 
tion in  pulling  out  the  wood  of  an  ordinary  bud 
so  that  the  germ  is  uninjured,  by  using  a  proper 
knife  so  that  the  inner  bark  be  not  cut,  and 
making  a  careful  opening  of  the  bark  with  a  pointed 
bone  handle,  the  old-fashioned  way  of  budding  is 
much  the  simplest  and  best  for  both  the  amateur 
as  well  as  for  the  professional  man.  — Ed.  ] 


BUD-GRAFTING    OF    ROSES. 

Many  of  us  are  always  practising  budding  Roses 
on  the  Briar  stock  during  the  summer  months, 
but  a  local  newspaper  lately  (I  enclo.se  cutting) 
recommends  bud-grafting  for  Roses  instead  of 
budding.  Could  j'ou  tell  us  more  about  this  ?  I 
mean  can  this  be  safely  done  whenever  buds  are 
obtainable,  and  how  deep  should  the  incision  into 
the  wood  of  tlie  stock  be  made  to  ensure  success? 

H.  N. 
[We  should  say  the  writer  of  the  article,  of 
which  you  send  a  cutting,  has  had  no  practical 
experience  of  this  way  of  propagating  Roses,  or 
he  would  not  say  it  could  be  accomplished  more 
speedily  than  budding.  An  expert  budder  can 
insert  easily  100  buds  an  hour,  and  we  question 
if  100  of  these  bud-grafts  could  be  inserted  in  two 
hours.  Apart  from  this,  however,  there  is  the 
utility  of  the  mode  to  be  questioned.  In  a  hot 
and  dry  season,  when  stocks  quickly  "give  up" 
and  the  flow  of  sap  is  cheeked,  it  might  then  be 
serviceable,  but  in  an  ordinary  season  it  can 
never  replace  good  budding,  or  why  has  it  not 
been  generally  practised  in  England  ?  It  is  no 
new  thing ;  Rose  growers  have  long  been  aware  of 
this  special  mode  of  propagation.  We  adopt 
something  similar  when  we  do  winter  grafting 
upon  pieces  of  Briar  root.  A  strong  objection  to 
bud -grafting  is  the  tendency  of  the  grafts  to  blow 
off  during  the  following  summer.     They  do  not 


THE  ALPINE  GARDEN  AT 
FRIAR    PARK. 
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N  the  happy  climate — mild  and  equable — 
that  England  enjoys,  the  alpine  flora 
makes  itself  as  much  at  home  as  on  its 
native  mountains.  It  is  only  the  species 
that  belong  to  the  highest  altitudes,  such 
as  Androsace  glacialis  and  heloetica  and 
Eritrichinm  iiaiium,  that  appear  to  be  unwilling 
to  accept  the  conditions — those  of  too  damp  an 
atmosphere — that  thej'  are  offered ;  although 
even  these  are  to  be  seen  in  perfect  health  in  the 
gardens  of  a  few  of  the  amateurs  of  Great 
Britain,  who  are  determined  to  make  them 
prosper. 

I  have  already  written  in  these  pages  of  the 
beautiful  gardens  and  cultivation  of  alpine  plants 
at  Warlej'  in  Essex.  On  this  occasion  I  wish  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  readers  of  The  Garden 
to  an  alj^ine  garden  of  great  importance  and  of 
vast  extent  which  lies  out  to  the  sun  near 
Henley,  among  the  cool,  wooded  banks  of  the 
Thames,  at  beautiful  Friar  Park,  the  residence 
of  Mr.  F.  Crisp.  This  rock  garden  is  the  finest 
construction  of  its  kind  that  I  have  seen  in 
England.  It  recalls,  in  its  varied  views  and  out- 
lines, the  great  rocky  masses  of  the  Pennine  Alps, 
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with  a  semblance  of  the  bold  peak  of  the  Matter- 
horn  in  the  background,  dominating  the  whole. 

This  great  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Crisp  himself,  with  the  intelligent  collaboration 
■of  his  head-gardener,  Mr.  Knowles,  without  any 
■a-ssistance  from  a  professional  landscape  gardener. 
Begun  about  ten  years  ago,  this  rock  garden  has 


that  comes  dovra  from  the  heights  of  the  Matter- 
horn,  all  represented  in  the  most  natural  way 
possible. 

The  stone  used  is  what  is  known  in  England  as 
millstone  grit.  It  occurs  in  great  blocks  that 
often  measure  several  yards  across.  The  weight 
of   stone  used  amounts  to  over  7,000  tons.     It 


.-rowii  into  a  remarkablv  faithful  portrayal  of  comes  from  Idal,  near  Bradford.  The  blocks 
high  alpine  landscape.  "The  picture  owes  its  I  comprise  many  that  are  roughly  square  angular 
perfection  to  a  right  comprehension  of  proportion  I  and  of  frowning  aspect,  faithfully  recalling  the 
and  of  the  artistic  values  of  the  mountain  heights,  appearance  of  those  at  the  base  of  the  Matter- 
The  dimensions  of  the  plant  masses  are  in  perfect  ,  hom,althoughthey  are  of  quite  another  formation, 
harmony  «-ith  the  nature  of  the  stone  and  its  This  alpine  garden,  covering  an  area  of 
lines  of  cleavage,  while  the  scale  of  the  whole  four  acres,  has  been  made  by  degrees,  and  is  not 
composition  is  admirably  proportioned.  It  is  yet  complete.  Mr.  Crisp,  from  his  place  of 
'^  observation,    as    in 

one  of  the  cahaiies 
of  the  Swiss  Alpine 
Club,  corrects  the 
work  as  it  grows 
under  the  hand  of 
his  artist  Knowles. 
Xo  block  of  stone 
is  finally  placed 
«-ithout  having  been 
turned  over  and 
over  until  its  form 
conies  into  perfect 
harmony  with  the 
rest  of  the  work  and 
its  lines  agree  with 
what  has  gone 
before. 

The  valley,  hol- 
lowed by  the  cheer- 
ful-sounding alpine 
torrent  that  issues 
from  the  foot  of  the 
Matterhorn.  simu- 
lates the  Valine  dt 
la  VUye,  or  possibly 
the  pleasant  Valton- 
manche  to  the  south 
of  the  mountain 
mass.  The  water 
flows  in  little  cas- 
cades between  the 
rocks  and  the  stony 
path,  crossing  the 
latter  several  times 
in  the  most  natural 
way,  and  meander- 
ing prettily  about 
among  the  rocky 
masses.  The 
thahreg  loses  itself 
at  the  base  of  the 
Matterhorn.  which 
one  can  pass  round 
to  reach  the  wooded 
mountain  region, 
representing  the 
Valdotaiuf:  forest  on 
the  Italian  side  of 
the  Matterhorn. 
This  forest  consists 
of  Pines  and  other 
mountain  vegeta- 
tion of  severe  and 
sombre  aspect. 

Not  long  ago  as 
I  sat  at  the  foot 
of  this  admirable 
construction,  listening  to  the  plaintive  murmur 
of  the  torrent  as  it  flowed  down  among  the 
rocks,  and,  gazing  on  the  carpet  of  flowers 
that  adorns  it  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the 
other,  it  was  difficult  to  realise  that  was  far 
away  from  my  native  alpine  country  :  that 
I  had  put  all  France  and  the  English  Channel 
behind  me  and  was  almost  within  reach 
of  the  vastest  city  of  the  world.  Herein  is 
perhaps  the  best  praise  one  can  oflfer  to  this 
charming  alpine  garden.  It  is  natural  and  at 
the  same  time  artistic,  while  there  is  no  visible 
obtrusion  of  imitation  or  artifice.  Everything 
about  it  tells  of  the  great   mountain    and   its 


floners,  of  its  valleys  and  its  fallen  rock  masses  ; 
even  the  pathways  reproduce  the  natural  pictorial 
qualities  of  those  of  tlie  mountains. 

The   vegetation   used   in   this    garden    is   not 
entirely  confined  to  the  flora  of  the  Alps.       It 
would   be   difficult    and    perhaps    unnatural    in 
England  to  confine  the  range  of  plants  to  those 
of  the  region  represented  by  Mr.  Crisp's  work. 
It  was  necessary,  in  order  to  render  it  enjoyable 
throughout  the   year,    to   make   use   of   all    the 
mountain   plants   that    do   well   in   the    English 
climate.      It  is  a  long  list,  that   of   the   plants 
acclimatised  at  Friar  Park.      On  the  occasion  of 
a  former  \isit,  in  the  spring  of  1905,  I  could  not 
restrain  a  shout  of  admiration  at  the  richness  and 
variety  of  the  floral  carpet.     On  my  recent  \-isit. 
in  the  second  week  of  October,  I  counted  more 
than  four  hundred  species  in  flower  I     The  azure 
corollas  of  Gtntiana  renin  were  open  by  the  side 
of  the  delicate  sky-blue  of   Omphalodts  Lucilift ; 
PolenliUa  aurea  spread  its  golden  bloom  next  to 
Rainondia  pyrenaica,    one   tuft    of    which   bore 
fifteen  fine  handsome  flowers.     A  large  number 
of  Ericaceie,  to  which  the  climate  seems  specially 
adapted,  were  in  full  beauty,  as  well  as  Cydamtn 
eiirop'fiim.    which    perfumed    the    air    with   its 
many   bright    blooms,    although    it    is   found   a 
difficult  plant  in  many  parts  of  England.     The 
close  tufts  of  Sihiie  acaidii,   vrith  flowers  both 
pink  and  white,  were  in  full  bloom,  while  on  the 
top   level   of  the  plateau  next  to  the  mountain 
Pines  (PiiiHs  Piimilio)  was  an  enormous  tuft  of 
Zattf'chiie'ria    caUfornica^    rejoicing    in    its    fiery 
scarlet.     Autumn  Crocuses,  Colchicums,  a  large 
number  of  Saxifrages  and  Daphnes  (of  w  hich  there 
are   here   a   whole    collection,    an   unusual    and 
pleasant  thing  to  see)  were  all  flowering  happily 
in   the   sunshine   of   this   genial    autumn,    their 
colours   associating   with  those  of   the  lilac  and 
orange,    blue   and  orange,  rose  and  orange  and 
other  coloured  flowers  of  Linaria  alpina.     W^ole 
carpets   of    Vaccinium  Jlyrtillus  showed  off  the 
brightness  of   the  Campanulas  (especialh-  of  the 
major   form   of   C.    muralis)  and  of  the  various 
Helianthemunis.     Dianthus  in  many  species  were 
spreading    their    sweet-scented    flowery    masses 
along  the  edges  of  the  huge  blocks,  and  Accena 
microphylla,   covered  with  its  heads  of  crimson 
bristles,  gave  warm  colouring  to  the  mass.     AH 
these  tufted  plants  spread  in  the  most  natural 
way  among  the  blocks  of  stone,  thus  perfecting 
the    picture.       The    smallest    of    the    Primrose 
species,   Andro^ace    cariiea.  helvetica,  pyrenaica^ 
rillosa,  Laugeri,  &e. ;  Soldaiiella,  Cortvsa,  Lintxra 
horealts.    the   rarest   and   most   t_\i)ically   alpine 
species,  as  well  as  corresponding  plants  of  the 
Himalayas,  of  the  Caucasus,  of  Xew  Zealand,  of 
the  Cape,  of  Xorth  and  South  America,  of  the 
Arctic   and   Antarctic   regions  ;    all    bloom    and 
prosper  at  Friar  Park. 

Genei-a.  H.  CoRKEVOX. 

(To  be  continued. J 
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just  these  qualities  of  appreciation  of  scale  and 
proportion  that  are  so  rarely  seen  in  such 
undertakings,  however  large  their  extent  may  be. 
Here  the  plants  of  larger  growth  are  at  the  base 
of  the  rock  masses,  surrounding  the  piece  of 
water  and  near  the  little  chalet  that,  buried  in 
foliage,  gives  one  of  the  best  points  of  view  of 
the  whole  picture.  Higher  up  the  plants  are  of 
lower  growth,  and  throughout  the  mountain 
heights  and  to  the  foot  of  the  Matterhorn  the 
size  of  the  plants  gradually  diminishes  until  it 
dwindles  to  nothing.  The  carpet  of  dwarf  vege- 
tation— of  Sagina,  Draba,  Androsace  and  Azalea 
procumbens — is  gradually  lost  in  the  sandj-  debris 
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ANNUAL    CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

A   S  a  bedding  and  border  flower  the  annual 
/\  Chrysanthemum    well    deserves    its 

/   %         increasing  popularity  in  this  country. 
/      \        Considering   the  range  of  form   and 
I  \     colouringexhibitedby  the  many  varie- 

ties ( of  the  three  or  four  known  species) 
which  have  been  produced  by  gi-owers  in  recent 
years,  it  is  well  entitled  to  a  prominent  place  in 
gardens.  As  a  cut  flower  it  is  exceedingly 
valuable,  and  for  that  purpose  it  is  well  worth 
growing  extensively.  AH  are  hard}-  and  may  be 
sown  in  the  open  border,  where  they  will  come  up 
freely.  They  like  a  somewhat  warm  position 
in  light  rich  soil,  but  are  not  at  all  particular. 
As  each  plant  gi'ows  to  a  fair  size  when  it  has 
sufficient  room,  attention  should  be  given  to 
thinning  out  the  seedlings  at  an  early  stage, 
in    order    to    have     them     sturdy    and    robust. 
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MiUi_y  people.' 
grow  annuals 
and  allow  tlieni 
,to  grow  too 
thickly,  with 
the  result  that 
thuy  l>ecume  a 
mass  of  sickly- 
looking  plants 
of  straggling 
habit,  and  are 
disappointing  ; 
whereas  if  well 
thinned  out 
early,  good 
bushy  plants 
•are  produced, 
standing  up 
well,  and 
ooyered  with 
large  flowers. 

C.  carinalum 
(C  tricolor). — 
This  North 
African  species 
grows  to  a 
height  of  about 
14  feet,  and  is 
exceed  i  ngly 
variable  in  cul- 
tiyation.  C.  c. 
var.  album  is 
wliite,  with  an 
inner  yellow- 
ring  _and   dark 

centre,  very  beautiful':  C.  c.  var.  atro- 
■•eoccineuni  has  dark  velvety  scarlet  flowers,  with 
a  golden  iimer  ring  and  darker  centre  ;  C.  c.  var. 
aureum,  bright  yellow,  with  a  dark  centre  ;  C.  c. 
var.  burridgeanum  is  one  of  the  best,  with  white 
flowers  ha\ang  crim.son  and  yellow  inner  rings  ; 
and  C.  Evening  Star  is  a  tine  showy  hybrid  of 
carinatumxsegetuni,  bearing  large  golden  yellow 
flowers  3  inches  to  4  inches  in  diameter.  From  the 
same  cross  comes  Morning  Star,  with  large  flowers 
having  white  petals  shading  to  yellow,  and  a 
large  golden  centre.  Besides  these  mentioned 
there  are  numerous  other  named  varieties  quite 
equal  in  merit  to  the  above,  which  are  all  single- 
flowered  kinds.  Of  the  double  varieties  there  is 
C.  c.  var.  Dunetti  fl.  -pi. ,  with  white,  golden 
yellow,  purple  and  scarlet  flowers,  which  make 
fine  border   plants,    producing   large,    handsome 
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blooms  which  last  well  in  a  cut  state.  They  are 
usually  sown  in  open  borders  where  the  plants  are 
to  flower  in  April  or  earlj'  in  May,  and  come 
into  flower  in  August,  lasting  in  full  beauty  for  a 
considerable  time  ;  or  they  may  be  had  in 
flower  earlier  by  sowing  the  seeds  in  pans  of  light 
rich  soil  in  a  pit  or  frame  early  in  March,  and 
transplanting  when  all  danger  from  frost  is  over. 
Planted  out  singly  in  rich  soil  and  in  a  sunny 
situation,  C.  carinatum  forms  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  annual  Composites. 

C.  coronarium  (Crown  Daisy). — A  native  of  the 
Mediterranean  region,  this  is  a  taller-growing, 
more  robust  plant  than  C.  carinatum,  often 
reaching  a  height  of  3  feet.  It  may  be  sown  in 
the  open  border  at  the  end  of  March,  and  autumn- 
sown  seedlings  will  often  survive  the  winter  in  a 
warm,  sheltered  situation.       Among   the   taller- 


growing  soi'ts 
there  are  double 
white,  double 
prinu'ose  yellow 
and  deep  yellow 
varieties,  while 
the  typical 
plant  has  single 
flowers  of  pale 
yellow  or  buff. 
There  is  a 
dwarfer  strain 
in  cultivation, 
in  which  the 
plants  do  not 
exceed  2  feet  in 
height,  among 
which  may  be 
mentioned 
Golden  Queen, 
with  golden 
yellow  flowers; 
Primrose 
Queen,  prim- 
rose,  with  a 
deeper  yellow 
centre ;  and 
White  Pea,rl, 
snowy  white, 
with  a  yellow 
centre. 

C.  multicaiUe 
is  a  tine  boi-der 
plant  from 
North  Afi-ica, 
foliage  and  large  bright 
a  golden  centre.  It  is  a 
hardy  annual,  and  may  be  sown  in  the  open  border 
in  April.  It  is  of  branching  habit,  and  reaches 
a  height  of  aliout  2  feet.  • 

0.  mycoiiis,  from  the  Mediterranean  region,  is 
a  dwarf  annual,  forming  a  rosette  of  leaves  close 
to  the  groinid,  and  bears  golden  yellow  flowers 
singly  on  stalks  about  6  inches  long.  It  is  a 
neat  little  plant  for  the  front  of  the  border,  as 
the  flowers  are  produced  very  freely. 

C  seyetimi  (jrandiflorum,  a  large-flowered  form 
of  our  native  Corn  Marigold,  is  a  most  attractive 
plant.  It  is  of  compact,  bushy  habit,  and  is  best 
sown  in  the  autumn.  Flowers  of  the  beautiful 
varieties  shown  in  the  accompanying  coloured 
plate  were  kindly  supplied  by  Messrs.  Sutton 
and  Sons,  Reading.  W.  I. 


with     prettily  -  cut 
j'ellow  flowers,  with 
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GARDENING     FOR     BEGINNERS, 


SIMPLE    HINTS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM 
CUTTINGS.  —  In  the 
cultivation  of  tlie  Cliry- 
santhemum  a  good 
beginning  has  more  to 
do  with  the  ultimate 
.success  or  failure  than  is  usually 
acknowledged.  The  first  thing  to 
do,  therefore,  is  to  start  with  good 
cuttings.  A  method  sometimes  ad^'o- 
cated  is  to  plant  out  one  or  two  plants  of 
each  variety  in  spring  in  the  open  air, 
cutting  the  plants  down  in  November, 
lifting  the  stools  and  planting  them 
ill  frames  close  to  the  glass,  the  theory 
being  that  cuttings  from  plants  that 
have  been  highly  fed  to  produce  fine 
blooms  are  not  all  that  one  could  wish. 
However,  this  is  only  by  the  way,  for 
comparatively  few  growers  have  the 
convenience  or  time  to  practice  this 
method. 

How  to  Olitdin  the  Gutthvjis. — The 
plants  should  be  out  down  after  flower- 
ing, and  the  "  stools  "  transferred  to 
a  oool  frame.  Remove  all  long  and 
spindling  shoots.  Thin  out  the  re- 
mainder if  crowded,  to  encourage  the 
production  of  short,  sturdy  cutting.s. 
Select  whenever  possible  those  which 
spring  from  the  base  of  the  plant,  as 
shown  in  illustration  No.  1.  Stem  cut- 
tings, as  figured  at  No.  2,  should  only 
be  taken  as  a  last  resource,  as  thej-  are 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  CUTTINGS.  —  I. 

The  best  cuttings  are  those  produced  at  the  base  of  the 

plant— and  not  on  the  stem— as  shown  in  this  illustra- 

tio7i.    Some  of  them  wav  have  roots.) 


GOOD    CUTTINGS. — 3. 

(Both  are  short  and  sturdy,  while  that  on  the  right  has  roots  already.) 

liable  to  produce  flower-buds  prematurely.  When 
cuttings  are  to  be  severed  below  the  surface 
of  the  soil  an  old  table-knife  should  be  used,  as  it 
soon  spoils  a  budding-knife  to  employ  it  for  this 
purpose.  Avoid  long  cuttings  (a)  or  those  with 
a  flower-bud  in  the  apex  (ft),  as  showni  in  illustra- 
tion No.  4.  Sturdy  cuttings  or  suckers  2  inches 
to  ,3  inches  in  length,  as  shown  at  No.  .3,  are  the 
best.  If  there  is  a  root  or  two  already  on  the 
suckers,  as  in  No.  S  ('»),  they  will  naturally  grow 
a«ay  all  the  quicker.  Make  the  cut  at  the  base 
clean,  as  in  illustration  No.  3  (a). 

Inserthuj  tht  Outtings. — The  soil  in  which  to 
insert  the  cuttings  needs  careful  preparation.  Use 
a  compost  of  two  parts  fibrous  loam  and  one  part 
leaf-mould,  adding  plenty  of  sand  to  make  it 
porous.  Before  using  pass  it  through  a  half-inch 
mesh  sieve.  Ample  drainage  must  be  placed  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pots.  Previous  to  filling  the  pots 
with  soil,  a  layer  of  the  coarse  soil  which  failed 
to  pass  through  the  sieve  can  be  placed  over  the 
crocks.  Place  a  layer  of  fine  sand  on  the  surface 
of  the  soil  bcfoi-e  inserting  the  cuttings.  If  the 
plants  are  to  be  grown  for  the  production  of  large 
flowers,  it  is  better  to  insert  the  cuttings  singly 
in  pots  of  2i  inches  diameter.  When  grown  for 
decorative  pui-poses,  three  or  four  cuttings  inserted 
round  the  side  of  the  pot  will  suffice,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  5  (a).  The  cuttings  should  as  far  as  possible 
be  of  equal  size  in  a  pot,  not  irregular  and  over- 
crowded, as  in  Fig.  5  (h).  It  is  as  well  toin.serta 
few  more  cuttings  than  the  number  actually 
required,  to  allow  for  accidents  and  the  discarding 
of  the  weaklings  when  potting  on.  Label  each 
pot  carefully  and  well  water  the  cuttings  in. 

Hotr  to  Root  the  Ciifting.?. — This  is  the  next 
eon.sideration.  A  cold  frame  is  sometimes  used, 
but  in  this  they  take  a  long  time  to  root  and  are 
more  liable  to  damp.  There  is  also  the  difficulty 
of  attending  to  them  diu'ing  frost  or  wet  weather. 
If  a  long  spell  of  severe  weather  is  experienced 
it  may  be  impossible  to  remove  the  covering  from 


the  frame  for  days  together.  A  port- 
able propagating  frame,  or  a  propa- 
gating frame  placed  on  a  stage  near 
the  glass  in  a  greenhouse,  will  be 
found  very  suitable  and  convenient.  A 
layer  of  ashes  should  be  placed  over 
the  bottom,  on  which  to  stand  the 
pots.  Look  over  the  cuttings  every 
day,  carefully  removing  any  damp 
leaves  and  watering  when  necessary. 
If  the  position  is  a  dry  one,  an  occa- 
sional damping  overhead  will  be  bene- 
ficial. As  the  cuttings  show  signs  of 
rooting  a  little  air  may  be  given, 
gi'aduallj-  increasing  the  quantity  till 
eventualh'  the  lights  may  be  dispensed 
with  altogether.  In  another  day  or 
two  they  will  be  ready  for  removal, 
when  the}'  can  be  placed  on  a  shelf 
in  a  light  position  to  prevent  their 
becoming  drawn. 

Looking  Forward. — To  the  gardener 
spring  seems  much  nearer  in  the  first 
week  of  the  new  year  than  in  the  last 
week  of  the  old.  Now  thoughts'of 
spring  flowers  are  uppermost  in  one"s 
mind,  and  one  begins  to  look  forward 
and  to  think  about  garden  work  that 
will  soon  have  to  be  done.  Seeds  of 
summer  flowers  are  now  ordered,  and 
this  in  itself  is  .sufficient  to  rai.se  glad 
thoughts  of  brighter  da}s.  To  be 
successful  with  gardening  one^nnist 
always  be  looking  foi-ward  ;    without 


STEM   CUTTINGS. — 2.  . 

(These  are  uiu^uitable,  and  should  not  be  used  except 

when,  in   the  case   of   some  particular  variety,  those 

from  the  base  are  not  obtainable.) 
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N^ 


BAD    CUTTIXtiS. — 4. 

(rAe  cutting  on  the  lejt  is  too  long  and  thin;  that  on  the  right  has  already 
formed  a  Jl&wer-bud.) 


some  forethought  and  previous  preparation  beds 
and  borders  would  not  give  of  tlieir  best  in  due 
season.  It  ra-Ay  he  advisable  at  the  present  time, 
when  all  the  year  is  still  before  us,  to  consider 
what  even  now  may  be  done  in  helping  towards  a 
successful  issue  later  on.  The  soil  may  be  rendered 
more  suitable  to  the  growth  of  plants  if  it  is  now 
dug  up  and  left  in  the  form  of  ridges.  Practi- 
calh'  all  the  cold  weather  has  j'et  to  come,  and 
'  the  frost  acting  on  the  soil  thus  exposed  will 
cause  the  large  lumps  to  crumble,  rendering  the 
gi'ound  friable,  and  easily  broken  up  with  a  fork 
or  rake  later  on  when  preparing  for  seed  sowing. 
Early  spring  is  in  some  ways  the  most  important 
time  of  the  year  to  the  gardener,  for  it  is  then 
that  seeds  of  many  beautiful  garden  flowers  are 
sowni.  Autumn  is  the  best  time  for  planting, 
generally  speaking,  although  much  planting  that 
for  some  reason  or  other  was  unable  to  be  done 
then  may  be  carried  out  when  the  frosty  weather 
is  over.  February  is  a  good  month  in  which  to 
sow  certain  seeds  out  of  doors,  the  Sweet  Pea 
being  one  of  the  most  important.  By  sowing  in 
February  the  plants  will  give  a  finer  yield  of 
flowers  than  if  sowti,  as  the  seeds  generally  are, 
a  month  later. 

Winter  Work. — Worm -casts  on  the  lawn,  and 
especially  on  small  lawns,  are  often  an  eyesore  at 
this  time  of  3'ear.  They  should  be  swept  off  with 
a  birch  broom.  It  is  well  to  save  soot,  and  to 
apply  it  to  the  lawn  any  time  when  a  fair  quantity 
has  been  got  together.  It  is  within  the  means 
of  everyone  to  save  their  own  soot,  and  its 
application  to  the  lawn  even  now  will  do  good. 
Generallj'  .speaking,  it  is  advisable  to  keep  off  the 
grass  as  much  as  possible  now.  otherwise  it  may 
be  disfigured  and  some  of  the  grass  de.stro3-ed. 
The  shoots  of  climbing  Roses  should  be  made 
secure  to  the  posts  or  arches  against  which 
the  plants  are  growing,  otherwise  in  a  high 
wind  they  might  be  broken  off.  The  recent 
heavy  fall  of  snow  has  made  it  necessary 
to  see  to  the  safety  of  the  shoots  of 
standard  Roses,  branches  of  valuable  conifers 
and  other  trees.  The  snow  should  be  gently 
shaken  off'  the  shoots  and  branches,  other- 
wise these  may  be  broken  or  damaged  by  its 
weight. 


FOR     THE     SOUTH    AND 
SOUTH    MIDLANDS. 

0  time  must  be  lost 
in  completing  the 
pruning  and  clean- 
ing of  Vines  and 
Peache]s  under  glass. 
Rub  off  all  loose  bark  and 
wash  the  canes  with  an  emul- 
sion of  soft  soap  and  paraffin 
(jr  some  approved  insecticide. 
Wash  down  walls,  woodwork 
and  glass ;  whitewash  the  walls 
with  fresh  lime,  adding  to 
each  bucket  of  wash  a  good 
handful  of  flowers  of  sulphur. 
The  temperature  of  vineries 
and  Peach  houses  already 
started  should  be  carefully 
regulated.  If  Orapes  are  re- 
quired for  June,  a  house  should 
now  be  started  into  growth, 
taking  care  not  to  have  the 
temperature  too  high  at  first, 
50°  to  55°  being  ample,  in- 
creasing the  temperature  to 
HO"  as  the  buds  commence  to 
break  and  grow.  If  pot  Vines 
are  used  they  should  be  plunged 
in  a  gentle  hot-bed  of  Oak  or 
Beeeh  leaves. 

Hardy  Fruit. 
All  planting  should  now  be 
completed.  As  weather  permits  complete  the  prun- 
ing and  training  of  fruit  trees.  Among  wall  trees 
Apricots  should  have  first  attention,  as  the  buds 
will  soon  be  swelling  \ip.  Overcrowded  orchard 
trees  should  be  thinned  out  preparatorj'tospra}'ing 
with  caustic  wash,  (iood  healthy  trees  of  poor 
sorts  should  be  headed  down,  and  may  profitably 
be  grafted  later  on  with  good  sorts,  saving  scions 
now  of  suitable  varieties,  which  should  be  care- 


fully labelled  and  laid  under  a  north  wall.  Every 
calm  daj'  should  be  taken  advantage  of  for 
spraying  operations  ;  lib.  of  caustic  soda  and  111>. 
of  caustic  potash  will  make  ten  gallons  of  liquid. 
To  this  add  about  'ilb.  of  soft  soap  :  this  makes 
the  wash  adhere  Ijetter  to  the  branches.  The 
above  strength  is  for  Apples  and  Pears ;  for 
Peaches  and  Cherries  it  should  be  diluted  to 
twelve  gallons.  This  wash  (in  fact,  all  insecti- 
cides) should  be  mixed  in  wooden  or  earthenware 
vessels.  A  good  Knapsack  sprayer  is  best  for 
garden  work  ;  for  orchards  and  large  plantations 
a  larger  machine,  mounted  on  a  suitable  carriage, 
is  necessary.  Here  we  use  a  30-gallon  barrel 
mounted  on  wheels,  and  fitted  with  a  suitable 
pump,  hose-rods  and  spraying  nozzles.  A  few 
3'ears'  systematic  spraying  with  the  above  wash, 
followed  later  on  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  does 
much  good. 

Flower  Garden. 
Roll  the  paths  when  the  weather  permits.  Now 
is  a  suitable  time  to  make  new  paths  and  remake 
old  ones  where  they  require  it.  Good  dry  and 
well-kept  paths  are  most  necessary,  and  no  pains 
should  be  spared,  in  the  first  instance,  to  make 
them  well,  and  afterwards  to  keep  them  in  good 
condition.  The  same  thing  applies  to  lawns, 
and  no  suitable  opportunity  should  be  lost  of 
improving  them,  where  thej'  require  it,  either  by 
levelling  "where  they  are  uneven,  or  manuring 
with  sifted  soil,  soot  and  wood  ashes,  where  the 
grass  is  thin  and  poor.  Wood  ashes  is  an 
excellent  thing  for  eradicating  mo.ss,  but  it  tends 
to  increase  the  growth  of  Clover  at  the  expense  of 
the  fine  grasses.  Continue  to  sweep  and  roll 
lawns  ^^■hen  they  are  in  suitable  condition. 

Kitchen  Garden. 
With  the  advent  of  the  New  Year  one  must 
push  on  work  in  this  department,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  suitable  weather  to  wheel  manure 
on  to  vacant  quarters,  and  get  all  digging  and 
trenching  finished  as  soon  as  possible,  throwing 
the  soil  up  into  ridges,  thus  exposing  a  gi'eater 
surface  to  the  action  of  the  weather.  Continue 
to  collect  and  prepare  material  for  the  formation 
of  hot-beds,  as  they  are  required  for  the  forcing 


CCTTINci.S    INSERTED    IN    SMALL    POTS. — 5. 

{Those  on  the  left  hand  are  properly  inserted,  the  cuttings  are  of  the  same   size  and  have 
the  other  vot  the  cuttings  are  of  irregular  size  and  are  crowded.) 


plenty  oj  room  :  in 
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of  Potatoes,  Carrots,  &c.  Introduce  at  stated 
intervals,  according  to  requirements,  fresh  batches 
of  Seakale,  Rlnil)arl)  and  Asparagus.  Also  keep 
up  the  supply  of  Mint,  Tarragon,  C'hicor}-  and 
Endive  for  salads.  Here  it  is  always  too  damp 
to  blanch  Kndive  in  the  open ;  it  has  to  be  lifted 
carefully',  dried  in  an  airy  shed,  then  introduced 
to  a  dark  cellar  or  Mushroom-house. 

Killerton  Gardens,  E.retpr.         JoHX  Coutts, 


FOR    THE    NORTH   AND    NORTH 
MIDLANDS. 

A  TEJIPERATUKE  of  6,)°  bj'  night,  with  a  rise  of 
o"  by  day,  will  meet  the  requirements  of 
Codiseums,  Gardenias.  &e. ,  whose  roots  and 
^owth  are  slightly  active.  Watering  must  be 
carefully  attended  to ;  an  overdose  is  fatal  to 
health,  while  the  plants  must  never  become 
thoroughly  dry.  A  batch  of  well-ripened 
Gloxinias  maj-  be  placed  in  a  moist  heat  of  about 
'65°.  When  growth  commences  shake  out  and 
repot  in  good  fibrous  loam,  leaf-soil  and  sand. 
Ventilate  carefull3'  on  all  favourable  occasions. 
Clerodendrons,  Allamandas  and  other  kindred 
plants,  cut  back  and  resting,  may  have  a  tem- 
perature of  60°  to  6.5°,  but  no  water  at  the  roots. 
Winter-flowering  Cj'pripediums,  as  leeanum 
insigne  varieties,  now  out  of  flower,  should  be 
^.■famined,  and  anj'  division  or  repotting  maj'  be 
carried  out  ;  a  good  compost  consists  of  peat 
and  chopped  sphagnum  moss,  with  the  addition 
of  some  good  fibrous  loam.  Azalea  mollis, 
Deutzias,  Spira'as,  &c.  may  now  be  introduced 
to  a  temperature  of  5.5°  to  60°,  and  will  readily 
start  into  growth.  Tulips  (early-flowering),  Lily 
of  the  Valley  and  other  bulbs  needed  for  succession 
sliould  be  brought  in  as  occasion  requires. 

Flower  Gardex 
\\  here  .spring  gardening  is  not  practised,  the 
present  is  a  good  time  to  manure  and  dig  beds. 
Alterations  or  improvements  not  yet  begun 
should  be  taken  in  hand,  so  that  they  may  be 
completed  before  the  busy  season.  Odd  corners 
to  be  cleared,  repairs  to  fences,  &c. ,  may  be  done 
before  their  need  becomes  pressing.  If  alterations 
are  to  be  mafle  in  the  summer  bedding,  the 
<iuantity  of  plants  required  should  be  estimated 
that  sufficient  numbers  of  each  maj^  be  propagated. 

Fruit. 

Cucumbers  for  May  use  should  oe  sown  suigly 
in  small  pots,  filled  with  a  rich  compost,  in  a 
temperature  of  70°  to  75°,  with  a  bottom-heat  of 
80°  to  85°.  Melons  for  early  use  require  to  be  .sown 
under  similar  conditions.  Vines  upon  which  insect 
pests  were  prominent  last  season  should  be 
scrubbed  with  some  eft'ective  insecticide,  such  as 
Gishurst  Compound,  carefully  avoiding  damage  to 
all  dormant  buds,  and  if  at  all  dry  thoroughly 
water  before  starting.  Examine  inside  borders. 
Remove  loose  and  surface  soil  from  borders ; 
replace  with  fresh  chopped  loam,  mixed  with  a 
liberal  sprinkling  of  artificial  manure.  Where 
outside  borders  have  no  covering  a  layer  of  short 
manure  or  leaves  should  be  put  on,  so  that  a 
little  warmth  may  be  communicated  to  the  roots 
below  and  as  an  efficient  protection  against  snow 
or  frost.  A  night  temperature  of  45°  to  50°  will 
be  enough  for  the  present.  Any  Grapes  still 
hanging  should  be  cut  and  bottled.  Peaches  for 
mid-season  fruiting  ma\'  now  be  started,  the 
hou.se  being  well  washed  down,  useless  wood  cut 
out  and  the  trees  retied.  The  outside  borders 
should  be  top-dressed  and  mulched  as  for  Vines. 
Start  with  a  night  temperature  of  -t5°. 

H.4RDY    FrIIT. 

The  pruning  of  fruit  trees  will  no  doubt  have 
proceeded  apace,  but  there  still  remains  much  to 
do.  Remove  any  straggling  or  superfluous  spurs 
from  wall  trees,  and  cut  hard  back  "summer- 
stopped"  growth.  If  extension  is  needed,  shorten 
the  leading  shoot  of  each  branch  to  suit  require- 
ments. Renew  all  ties  or  shreds.  Proceed  with 
the  pruning  of  Apples  and  j  Pears;  where  trees 
are    summer  -  stopped    and    pruned    yearly    the 


operation  will  not  be  a  lengthy  one.  Allow  the 
main  shoot  to  e.'itend  where  practicable,  .shorten- 
ing back  to  an  outside  bud. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

The  various  crops  should  now  be  definitely 
decided  upon  and  the  seed  order  forwarded  at 
once.  Trench  all  vacant  ground,  and  where 
leaves  are  available  in  quantity  and  the  soil  is 
heavy  a  good  layer  may  be  placed  in  the  bottom. 
At  the  next  trenching  these  will  have  decayed, 
and,  incorporating  with  the  soil,  render  it  more 
friable.  Lift  Rhubarb  for  forcing  as  required. 
Seakale  for  forcing  and  not  lifted  should  be 
brought  in,  and  batches  placed  in  the  Mushroom 
house  as  required  for  succession.  Asparagus  will 
now  force  readily  in  a  temperature  of  65°.  When 
wanted  for  a  given  date,  allow  four  weeks.  Pro- 
tect Celery  in  trenches  against  hard  frost.  Get 
together  materials  for  hot-beds  ;  collect  fallen 
leaves  and  incorporate  with  stable  manure. 
Allow  one-third  manure  to  two-thirds  leaves ; 
throw  into  a  large  heap  and  allow  to  ferment. 
An  occasional  turning  will  thoroughh-  mix  them, 
and  when  required  for  use  "will  tread  firmly 
together  and  have  a  steady,  lasting  heat. 

W.  H.  Lambert. 

Hoirirk  (rair/fiis,  Leshuri/,  B.S.O. 


MOLES    IN    THE     GARDEN. 

I  NOTICE  that  several  of  your  corre- 
spondents are  anxious  to  find  out  the  best 
way  of  getting  rid  of  these  friends  of  the 
farmer  and  gardener.  I  say  friends — 
because  I  am  convinced  that  they  feed 
upon  and  destroy  many  of  those  under- 
ground pests  that  injure  and  destroy  .so  many  of 
our  crops,  and  for  this  reason  I  always  allow 
them  a  certain  amount  of  liberty  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  But  if  they  get  in  our  seed-beds 
or  among  our  plants  and  crops  in  the  growing 
season,  the  mischief  they  do  is  so  great  that  we 
are  bound  to  get  rid  of  them.  There  are  various 
ways  of  doing  this.  The  mole  has  a  very  keen 
sense  of  smell,  and  anything  of  an  unsavoury 
nature  placed  in  the  run  w  ill  keep  him  away  for 
a  time.  I  have  found  a  drop  or  two  of  oil  of 
aniseed  very  useful,  also  a  piece  of  red  herring  ; 
others  have  tried  a  head  of  Garlic,  or  a  few  slices 
of  Onion  or  Leek.  I  have  heard  of  people  putting 
brimstone  in  and  fumigating  the  run.  I  have 
not  tried  this,  but  have  tried  the  method  of 
digging  them  out,  advocated  by  a  correspondent 
on  page  277  of  your  issue  of  December  8.  I  am 
generally  too  busy  for  this,  but  those  who  wish 
to  try  and  hope  to  be  successful  must  find  out  what 
time  the  mole  goes  to  work.  In  the  hot  and  dry 
weather  of  summer  it  will  generally  be  very  earlj- 
in  the  morning,  but  sometimes  from  nine  till  eleven 
o'clock  ;  in  moist  weather  both  morning  and  after- 
noon, often  from  two  till  four  o'clock.  In  frostv 
weather  they  work  a  lot  in  the  hedgerows  and 
along  the  margins  of  the  shrubberies.  Again,  I 
have  often  been  into  our  fields  and  dug  out  the 
young  ones  in  the  months  of  March  and  April. 
These  are  gcneralh'  under  the  large  mole-heaps 
or  "casts"  that  are  seen  somewhere  near  their 
working  ground  ;  but  the  most  effective  way  I 
have  tried  is  that  of  trapping.  When  I  was  in 
my  teens  I  used  to  help  in  the  garden  of  a  well- 
known  gentleman  farmer,  and  he  came  one  daj- 
and  asked  if  I  would  undertake  to  catch  some  of 
the  moles  on  the  farm  in  my  own  time.  I  knew 
little  about  it,  but  consented  to  try,  and  in  the 
first  season  caught  over  eleven  hundred  ;  so  your 
readers  will  see  that-it  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
to  engage  a  professional. 

The  traps  used  were  the  ordinary  iron  ones. 
These  may  be  purchased  of  most  ironmongers,  who 
.should  also  be  able  to  show  one  how  to  set  them. 
Most  people  set  the  trap  on  the  ground  where 
they  find  the  mole  working.  This  is  a  mistake, 
and  nine  times  out  of  ten  the  trap  is  found  filled 
up  with  soil,  or  "  sprmig  "  and  no  mole  caught. 
The  mole  does  not.  as  a  rule,  live  where  he  works. 


His  home  is  in  the  shrubbery  or  hedgerow  ;  he 
leaves  this  at  stated  intervals  to  search  for  food. 
There  is  nearly  always  one  main  run  leading  from 
his  home  to  the  working  ground,  and  this  run 
must  be  sought  for  :  it  may  be  either  by  a  wall, 
under  the  grass  plot,  or  under  the  gravel  walk, 
and  those  who  wish  to  be  successful  must  search 
for  it.  This  is  easily  done  with  an  ordinary  spud, 
or  "paddle "as  the  people  here  call  it.  Some- 
times the  main  run  is  near  the  surface,  and  easily 
found  and  traced  :  at  others  it  is  some  inches 
below,  and  more  difficult  to  find.  If  the  soil  is 
very  loose,  tread  it  well  down  for  about  18  inches, 
and  you  will  see  if  the  mole  comes  again  ;  this 
may  have  to  be  repeated  two  or  three  times  till 
the  bottom  of  the  run  is  fairly  firm.  Then  set 
the  trap,  and  with  the  spud  or  hand  remove 
sufficient  soil  for  the  trap  to  be  inserted.  Be 
very  careful  to  remove  all  loose  soil  out  of  the 
run — as  far  as  one  can  reach  with  the  fingers. 
Then  pla<>e  the  trap  in  position,  so  that  when  the 
mole  comes  along  he  passes  and  falls  easily 
between  the  claws  of  the  trap,  and  the  animal  is 
dead  in  a  few  seconds. 

I  ought  to  say  that  great  care  is  necessary  in 
covering  the  trap.  A  few  leaves,  moss,  or  pieces 
of  turf  should  first  be  placed  over  the  top  of  the 
trap,  to  prevent  loose  pieces  of  soil  from  falling 
in.  Over  this  a  little  loose  soil  should  be 
sprinkled,  so  as  to  exclude  all  light.  An  old 
buck  mole  is  sometimes  very  difficvilt  to  catch, 
and  he  will  spring  or  fill  the  trap  time  after  time. 
Then  it  is  best  to  set  a  second  trap  a  short 
di.stanoe  from  the  first.  I  have  caught  eleven 
moles  in  one  run  in  eleven  days,  and  in  the  same 
run  twenty-seven  in  one  season.  The  kitchen 
garden  here  is  just  over  one  aci-e  in  extent,  and 
our  man  catches  all  our  moles  in  one  run,  which 
is  under  the  main  gravel  walk. 

Mi/foii  Bryan,  M'ohurn.       Charles  J.  Kilby. 


These  troublesome  little  creatures  are  not  so 
hard  to  catch  as  is  generally  supposed.  We  read 
of  all  .sorts  of  different  ways  of  dri\'ing  them 
away,  but  this  is  not  worth  while  if  one  can  catch 
them,  which  is  not  so  difficult  after  all  if  we  go 
about  it  in  the  proper  way.  What  is  the  use  of 
driving  away  moles  from  one  garden  to  another —  ' 
one's  neighbour's,  for  instance — while  at  the  same 
time  he  drives  his  moles  on  your  ground  ?  You 
might  as  well  throw  him  your  garden  refuse  and 
receive  his  in  return.  My  fattier  was  a  profes- 
sional mole-catcher,  and  I  have  had  several 
seasons  with  him  catching  moles,  ha\nng  a  rim 
of  about  LtMX)  acres.  To  catch  moles  in  a  field 
is  not  .so  difficult.  One  can  generally  find  a  run 
across  a  furrow  or  leading  to  a  ditch.  It  is  not 
the  ne^\'  flat  runs  one  wants,  but  what  we  call 
the  main  run,  which  is  much  deeper.  One  may 
see  mole-hills  close  to  the  ditch,  and  out  in  the 
field  perhaps  20  yards  or  30  yards  away  more 
mole-hills,  but  can  see  no  run  from  one  colony  to 
the  other  ;  it  is  there  all  the  same.  The  best 
waj'  to  find  it  is  with  a  pointed  stick  or  .spud  by 
pushing  it  into  the  ground  about  halfway  from 
one  colony  to  the  other.  You  will  know  if  you 
are  in  the  rmi  by  the  stick  suddenly  dropping  in 
about  2  inches.  Now.  having  found  the  run.  open 
it  out  about  4  inches  in  length  and  the  width  of 
the  run  with  your  hands  ;  tliis  must  be  done  ver\- 
carefidly,  clearing  out  every  particle  of  loose  soil, 
as  the  smallest  piece  left  in  will  cause  him  either 
to  burrow  under  the  trap  or  round  the  side  of  it. 
Some  think  it  is  the  scent  of  the  hand  that  causes 
them  to  do  this,  but  I  am  sure  it  is  not  so.  We 
have  caught  thousands  of  them,  and  never  wear 
gloves.  The  two  chief  things  to  remember  are  to 
clear  the  run  well  out  before  setting  the  trap,  and 
cover  the  latter  well  so  as  to  shut  out  the  light. 
First  cover  the  trap  with  some  short  grass  about 
3  inches  in  length  laid  across  the  run,  then 
sprinkle  it  with  loose  soil,  from  a  mole-hill  for 
preference,  until  the  light  is  completely  .shut  out. 
To  catch  moles  in  a  gaiden  is  more  difficult,  as 
the  soil  is  looser.  The  best  way  when  you  find 
where  the  run  is  is  to  tread  it  down  with  the  foot 
in  one  or  two  places,  then  leave  it  for  a  day  or 
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so.  If  it  is  a  good  run  the}'  will  throw  it  up 
again.  The  trap  may  then  be  set,  as  the  soil  will 
be  much  firmer  through  treading  it.  I  find  the 
best  traps  to  use  are  the  iron  ones  sold  by 
most  ironmongers.  Of  course,  throwing  them 
out  with  the  spade  if  you  can  see  them  working 
is  all  very  well,  but  does  not  always  pay, 
especially  in  the  Onion  bed.  I  have  seen  this 
tried  a  good  man}'  times,  but  the  moles  often 
escape.  I  think  there  is  nothing  to  beat  catching 
them  with  traps. 

Billerkay.  F.  S. 

In  your  issue  of  October  27  you  state  you  know 
of  no  effective  way  of  ridding  a  garden  of  moles 
except  b}'  trapping.  I  have  found  poisoning  with 
arsenic  effective.  My  method  of  using  it  is  that 
of  cutting  a  small  Potato  in  two,  scooping  out  a 
snui.ll  portion,  then  dropping  the  arsenic  in  and 
tying  the  Potato  with  black  thread.  The  Potato 
is  then  dropped  into  the  run. 

Scofswood,  Berea,  Durban.  J.  S.  Wyhe. 


Being  a  regular  reader  of  The  Garden,  I  have 
been  much  amused  at  some  of  the  explanations  as 
to  the  best  methods  of  catching  moles.  Now,  I 
may  say  that  during  my  expei'ience  the  most 
reliable  and  effective  method  has  been  to  first 
locate  the  main  run,  which  is  generally  at  the 
side  of  the  walk,  then  to  place  pieces  of  slate 
(12  inches  by  3  inches)  at  each  side  of  the  run 
andanotheratthe  bottom.  Then  place  an  ordinary 
galvanised  iron  trap  between  the  slates  as 
described  in  a  recent  issue.  By  this  means  the 
moles  are  prevented  from  passing  under  the  trap 
or  at  either  side.  No  light  must  be  admitted,  .so 
therefore  great  care  must  be  taken  to  cover  the 
trap  with  rubbish.  If  you  are  desirous  of  catch- 
ing the  moles  alive,  a  most  effective  and  yet 
simple  method  is  to  sink  a  good-sized  jar  or  some 
other  receptacle  to  the  level  of  the  run  and  cover 
carefully  with  thin  paper,  which  slightly  cover 
with  a  little  dry  soil.  Place  the  bottom  piece  of 
slate  as  described  above  at  the  top  to  prevent  the 
soil  falling.  I  feel  certain  that  if  your  readers 
follow  out  the  above  instructions  they  will  be  less 
troubled  with  moles.  YoKKiE. 


PRIZES  FOR  GARDENERS. 


VIOLETS    IN   ^^'INTER— AWARDS. 

The  essays  sent  in  on  the  subject  of  "  How  to 
Provide  a  Supply  of  Violets  during  Winter  "  were 
more  numerous  than  in  any  of  our  pre^'^ous  com- 
petitions. This  would  seem  to  show  that  the 
Violet  is  a  plant  in  which  large  numbers  of 
gardeners,  professional  and  amateur,  have  a 
special  delight,  and  take  great  pains  to  provide  a 
supply  of  fragrant  flowers  throughout  the  winter 
months.  Perhaps  in  no  pre\-ious  competition  has 
there  been  such  discrepancy  of  opinion  as  to  the 
methods  of  cultivation.  Some  writers  say  that 
the  Violet  should  be  grown  during  the  summer 
months  on  a  border  facing  north  or  west,  others 
prefer  a  south  or  east  border,  while  some  believe 
an  open  simny  position  to  be  the  best.  The 
distance  apart  at  which  the  Violets  should 
be  planted  in  the  frames  was  also  a  subject  upon 
which  competitors  differed  widely,  even  to 
such  an  extent  that  while  a  few  recommended 
the  plants  to  be  put  out  3  feet  apart,  others  would 
have  them  placed  close  together.  We  have  no 
sympathy  with  the  -idews  of  either  of  these 
extremists.  When  Violets  are  planted  in  the 
frames  they  are  not  put  there  to  grow  but  to 
flower  ;  their  growth  being  practically  completed, 
it  is  quite  unneces.sary  to  put  them  3  feet  apart, 
and  it  is  equally  unwise  to  place  them  close 
together.  After  very  careful  consideration  of  the 
essays  sent  in  we  have  awarded  the  prizes  as 
mentioned  below.  We  have  not  the  space  to  give 
the  names  of  all  competitors  whose  papers  were 
worthy  of  commendation,  but  we  publish  names 


of  a  few  wliose  papers  were  little  inferior  to  the 
prize-winning  ones. 

First  prize  of  four  guineas,  Mr.  James  Day, 
The  Gardens,  Galloway  House,  Garliestown, 
N.B. 

Second  prize  of  two  guineas,  Mr.  J.  Heath, 
Kingskerswell,  South  Devon. 

Third  prize  of  one  guinea,  Mr.  John  Roberts, 
The  Gardens,  Tan-y-bwlch,  North  Wales. 

Fourth  prize  of  half-a-guinea,  Mr.  James 
Mayne,  Bieton  Gardens,  Devonshire. 

The  following  are  highly  commended  :  J. 
McCallum,  Burkham  House,  Alton  ;  W.  H. 
Morton,  St.  James's  Crescent,  Gloucester  ;  John 
Burch,  Staple  Park  Nursery,  Bristol ;  J.  Lavender, 
Waltham  Manor  Gardens,  Twyford ;  W.  G. 
Wadge,  Viceregal  Lodge  Gardens.  Dublin  ; 
F.  Lock,  The  Gardens,  Woolton  Hill,  New- 
bury, Hants  ;  A.  Brown,  Walton  Hall  Gai'- 
dens,  Warrington  ;  F.  Cobbett,  The  Boltons, 
Ipswicli  ;  Walter  H.  Aggett,  70,  St.  James's 
Road,  Bermondsey,  S.E.  ;  M.  Taylor,  The 
(iardens,  Hawley  Hill,  Blackwater,  Hants ; 
William  Turnham,  Culliam  Court  Gardens, 
Henley-on-Thames  :  John  W^.  Forsyth,  The 
Gardens,  Wishaw  Hciuse,  Wishaw,  Lanarkshire, 
N.B.  :  W.  A.  Smart.  Orowcombe,  Taunton  ; 
E.  H.  Williams,  Four  Burrow  House,  Scorrier, 
R.S.O.,  Cornwall;  Miss  A.  Cecil  Bull,  The 
Lodge.  Winslow,  Clay-next-.Sea,  Norfolk  ;  Miss 
Helen  Cobb,  6,  Adamson  Road,  South  Hamp- 
stead,  N.W.  :  William  A.  Ward,  The  Boltons 
Gardens,  Henle}'  Road,  Ipswich  ;  A.  Dean,  Aud- 
ley's  Wood  Gardens,  Basingstoke  ;  A.  Campbell, 
The  (jardens.  St.  Anne's,  Clontarf,  Covuity 
Dublin  ;  C.  W.  Caulfield,  Bridgen  House,  Park 
Crescent,  Erith,  Kent  ;  E.  G.  Creak,  The  Gar- 
dens, Westerfield  House,  Ipswich  ;  H.  M.  Canning 
Wright,  23,  Havelock  Road,  Croydon,  Surrey  ; 
H.  Tyrrell,  Englefield  Gardens,  Reading,  Berks  ; 
H.  G.  Small,  Iceland  House,  Tresco,  Isles  of 
Scilly,  Cornwall ;  Edward  Albert  Norris,  Brook 
Lea,  St.  Ann's  Park,  Brislington,  Bristol  ;  F.  H. 
White,  The  Gardens,  Bilton  Hall,  near  Rugby  ; 
Sidney  J.  Weeks,  The  Gardens,  Tredethy,  Bod- 
min ;  H.  Tomalin.  Tower  Hill  Cottages,  Kings- 
clere,  near  Newbury  ;  A.  0.  Main,  The  Gardens, 
Wishaw  House,  Wishaw,  N.B.  :  Jean  Rogers, 
gardener.  Denovan  House,  Denny,  Stirlingshire, 
N.  B.  :  W.  H.  Jenkins,  Wythenshawe  Hall  Gar- 
dens, Northenden,  Cheshire ;  C.  W.  Crosby, 
Broom  Hurst,  Dorking ;  G.  Sewell,  Thistleton, 
Kirkham,  Lancashire  ;  F.  J.  Chambers,  The 
Gardens,  Elstree,  Redhill ;  and  W.  J.  Smith, 
The  Gardens,  Tanglev  Park.  Guildford. 


YELLOW     STRIPE     DISEASE 
IN    DAFFODILS. 

THE  discussion  of  this  subject,  initiated 
by  my  note  in  The  Garden  of  April  7 
last,  did  not  result  in  anything  that 
could  be  regarded  as  definite,  and, 
though  many  hypotheses  were  put 
forward,  the  real  cause  of  the  trouble 
was  not  proved.  For  my  own  part  I  have 
felt  all  along  that  we  had  to  deal  with  some- 
thing more  than  could  be  attributed  to  mere 
accidents  of  cultivation,  and  while  giving  those 
correspondents  who  do  not  regard  the  "yellow 
stripe "  as  a  disease  every  credit  for  the 
siDcerity  of  their  convictions,  further  observations 
and  enquiries  have  led  me  to  a  fuller  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  and  I  am  now  able  to  affirm, 
unquestionably,  that  this  trouble  is  due  to  a 
fungoid  disease,  which  every  year  appears  to  be 
gaining  ground.  What  strikes  me  as  being 
remarkable  is  that,  although  many  of  our  leading 
growers  are  well  acquainted  with  yellow  stripe, 
no  attempt  appears  to  have  been  made  to  discover 
the  causes  from  \\'hich  it  is  due,  and  eA'en  Mr. 
Bourne,  in  his  "  Book  of  the  Daffodil,"  ignores 
the  whole  question. 


In  these  days,  when  the  study  of  mycology  is 
receiving  profound  attention,  and  every  effort  is 
being  taken  to  disseminate  information  concerning 
the  mode  of  life  of  those  fungoid  parasites  that 
attaok.cultivated plants,  it  is  a  littlesurprisingthat 
no  one  should  have  deemed  it  worth  while  to  try 
and  ascertain  whether  yellow  stripe  was  due  to 

A  Fungoid  Disease  ok  Not. 
Before  proceeding  further  it  will  be  wise  to 
enumerate  these  causes  as  set  forth  by  three 
different  correspondents  in  The  Garden  for 
April  28,  May  19  and  June  9  respectively. 
They  are  as  follow  :  (1)  over-division  of  the 
bulb,  (2)  cold,  (3)  inherent  weakness,  in  the 
case  of  the  variety  M.  J.  Berkeley.  Apart 
from  these,  many  other  assertions  have  been 
made  as  to  the  origin  of  this  trouble,  some  of 
tliem  being  of  a  rather  vague  and  improbable 
character.  The  following  letter,  received  by  a 
friend  of  mine  resident  in  Ireland,  from  one  of 
the  leading  English  growers,  clearly  demonstrates 
how  prevalent  is  the  belief  that  carelessness  of 
cultivation — not  disease — is  the  cause  of  yellow 
stripe. 

"  In  answer  to  your  letter  respecting  yellow 
stripe  on  Daffodil  foliage,  this  is  brought  about 
by  two  or  three  causes,  namely  :  (1)  Over-humus 
in  the  soil  ;  (2)  bad  drainage,  generally  due 
to  the  beds  being  lower  than  the  path,  pnd 
the  bulbs  being  affected  by  frost  during  winter  : 
(3)  forcing  the  bulbs  asunder  with  a  knife  before 
planting  ;  (4)  over-deep  planting  will  sometimes 
be  the  cause  with  weak  varieties  ;  (5)  any 
uncongenial  matter  in  the  soil.  We  advised 
you  last  year  to  dig  in  a  little  fre.sh  lime 
in  case  there  was  any  disease  in  the  soil,  or 
foreign  vegetable  matter,  which  the  bulbs  might 
object  to.  If  you  dig  up  and  examine  any 
Daffodil  which  has  a  tinge  of  yellow  in  the  foliage 
you  will  invariably  find  that  the  roots  are  not 
healthy,  or  that  they  have  received  some  check, 
and  may  be  brown  at  the  tips  instead  of  white. 
It  is  not  unusual  to  find  one  or  two  strong-growing 
healthy  bulbs  among  a  number  which  are  suffering, 
as  these  bulbs  may  have  hit  upon  good  soil,  and, 
being  in  a  stronger  and  healthier  condition, 
would  not  be  injured  by  frost,  or  by  the  causes 
that  affect  the  other  bulbs.  Dafftxiils  growing 
wild  in  a  hedgerow,  where  the  roots  are  protected 
from  frost  by  grass  and  other  subjects,  and  where 
the  drainage  is  perfect,  never  sho\\'  signs  of 
yellow  in  the  foliage,  while  Daffodils  growing  in 
meadows  and  hollows  will  decay ;  in  fact,  in 
hollows  they  generally  die  out.  You  need  have 
no  fear  of  tlie  disease  spreading.  Your  best  plan 
now  (April  12,  1906)  will  be  to  break  the  ground 
between  the  bulbs  with  a  hoe,  and  water  freely, 
and  they  may  outgrow  the  disease." 

Now,  if  anything  were  needed  to  bear  out  what 
I  have  already  written  as  to  the  hypothetical 
character  of  the  assertions  that  have  been  made  as 
to  the  causes  of  yellow  stripe,  it  is  supplied  by  this 
letter  ;  for  though  unsupported  by  evidence,  the 
dictum  is  laid  down  that  there  is  no  likelihood  oi 
the  disease  becoming  epidemical.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  confute  many  of  these 

Alleged  Causes, 
and  before  proceeding  further  it  will  perhaps  be 
wise  to  do  so.  ( 1 )  Over-humus  in  soil.  I  have 
cases  of  yellow  stripe  in  some  of  my  beds  where, 
to  my  knowledge,  no  animal  manures  have  been 
used  for  ten  or  fifteen  years,  the  ground  being 
pasture  land  for  quite  that  length  of  time  before 
it  was  broken  up  to  plant  Daffodils.  Over-humus 
is,  admittedly,  the  cause  of  basal  rot,  pure  and 
simple.  (2)  Bad  drainage  generally  causes  death 
through  the  entire  bulb  rotting  away.  (3)  Over- 
division.  If  caused  by  this,  what  explanation 
can  be  given  of  the  fact  that 

Some  of  the  Worst  Cases 
of  yellow  stripe  that  have  come  under  my 
observation  were  to  be  found  in  beds  of  Sir 
Watkin  undisturbed  for  three  consecutive  years  ? 
[i)  Over-deep  planting.  Only  last  spring  I  had 
experience  of  this,    thanks  to  the  energies  of  a 
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iilaLnic  of  moles,  but  those  bulbs,  which  by  this 
liieans  got  buried  at  a  great  depth,  showed  no 
signs  of  stripe  on  their  foliage  when  they  came 
through,  (o)  The  vagueness  of  this  point,  "any 
uncongenial  matter  in  the  soil,"  prevents  its 
discu.s.sioii.  ,  ,    .       ,  i- 

As  to  the  suggestion  that  cold  is  the  cause  of 
\ellow    stripe,    it   is    scarcely    worth    discussion. 
"Evervone  is  well  aware  that  when  Daffodils  are 
induced  by  a  mild  winter  to  appear  above  gr-ound 
rather  eaiiy,  and  then  hard  weather  follows,  that 
their  foliage  will  often  wear  a  yellow  appearance. 
But   this  is   not  a   disease.      It  will  probably   be 
remembered  that  in  niv  first  note  on  this  subject 
I  referred  to  tlie  fact   that  last  year  one  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  Narcissus  committee  sent  some 
Daffodils  affected  with  yellow  stripe  to  a  botanist 
of  the  microscopical  section,  and  that  he  reported 
the   disease   to   be    Bacterium   Hyacinthi.     This 
season  samples  of  affected  plants  were  sent  to  two 
independent  savants,  and  both  returned  the  same 
verdict,  i.e..  that  it  was  a  definite  disease  caused 
by  the  bacterium  just  named.      This  bacterium 
produces  a  mass  of  yellow   slime,  by  which  its 
presence  can  be  known,  either  as  yellow  streaks 
on  the  leaves  or  as  streaks  of  yellow  sticky  gum 
between   the   scales   of    the   bulb.       When  once 
introduced  it  remains  in  the  soil,  so  that  the  crop 
is  infected  from  year  to  year.     The  stripes  on  the 
leaves   may  pass   up  from   the  diseased  bulb,  or 
may  be  the  result  of  direct  infection  of  the  leaf ; 
when  the  plants  are  grown   in  infected  land,  the 
bacteria  being  carried   to   the  leaves  by  insects, 
wind,  &c. 

It  is  DiFTicrLT  to  Distinguish 
bulbs  that  are  only  slightly  infected  :  they  are 
usually  rather  small  and  soft,  but  when  cut  m 
two.  the  yellow  streaks  indicate  the  disease 
imniediateiy.  In  land  once  infected  the  bacteria 
remains  for  years  if  not  thoroughly  destroyed. 
A  certain  method  of  doing  this  is  to  give  a  good 
dressing  of  gas  lime,  allow  it  to  remain  on 
the  surface  for  two  months,  and  then  lightly 
work  it  into  the  soil.  Of  course  this  means 
nearly  a  year's  rest  for  land  so  treated.  The 
above  is  an  almost  word  for  word  report  kindly 
supplied  h\  Mr.  George  Massee  of  Kew. 

Now  I  tiiink  that  we  have  at  last  something 
definite  to  work   upon.     We  know  that 


it  they  communicate  the  tact  that  they  have 
80,000"  bultjs  of  Sir  Watkin  so  affected  with 
stripe  that  they  do  not  intend  to  distribute 
any  of  them.      '  Arthur  R.  Goodwin, 

The  Elmx.  Kkhhnnimter. 
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It  is  a  Dlsease 
and   not   merely   carelessness   of    cultivation    or 
something  lacking  in  the  soil  ;    also,  we  have  a 
remedy   suggested    in   the   gas   lime.     It   would 
appear,   however,  that  there  is  little  hope  of  an 
infected  crop  being  brought  round  to  thorough 
health  ;  the  remedy  seems  to  be  to  burn  the  Ijad 
bulbs,  and  either  get  a  fresh  supply  or  give  up  the 
cultivation  of  such  varieties  as  are  subject  to  it. 
After   all,    it   is   only   a   few   varieties   that  are 
seriously   troubled   bv    this   disease.       Specially 
noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  C.  J.  Backhouse  is 
peculiarly  "liable  ;  Mr.   Engleheart  tells  me  that, 
solely   on  this   account,    he  has  been  obliged  to 
abandon  its  cultivation.     My  owu  experience  is 
akin  to  this.     At  Lismore,  Miss  Croney  grows  this 
same  variety  to  perfection,  nor  does  it   exhibit 
any  signs  of  stripe.     A  friend  of  mine  procured 
some  of  these  Lismore  bulbs,  and  the  first  season 
they  were  free,  but  each  year  afterwards  they 
oradually  became  more  .and  more  affected  with 
stripe.     This  appears  to  bear  out  Mr.   Massee's 
contention    that,    when    once    introduced,     the 
fungus   remains   in    the   .soil.     It   is   clear    that 
certain   varieties   are   more    susceptible    to    the 
disease     than     others,     thus     Prineeps,     Queen 
Sophia,  Henry  Irving,  (iolden  Spur,  Sir  Watkin, 
.Sensation  and"  Dorothy  Yorke  are  peculiarly  lialile. 
There  are  others,  but  in   much  less  degree,  such 
as  Barri  oonspiouus  and  a  few  less  known  to  the 
public.     In  conclusion,  I  would  venture  to  suggest 
that  burning  all  badly  aftected  bulbs  will,  in  the 
end,   prove   the   cheapest   remedy,    as    also    the 
wisest  course.     That  the  matter  is  one  of  serious 
import,   especially  to  trade  growers,  cannot^  be 
gainsaid.     A  letter  received  from  a  leading  firm 
of  growers  last  summer  is  now  before  me,  and  in 


OFTEN  it  happens  that  from  one  reason 
or  another  one  is  unable  to  cimi- 
I  plete  the  planting  of  beds  and 
I  liorders  in  the  early  autumn  before 
liad  weather  sets  in.  In  such  cases 
it  is  far  better  to  ifefer  planting 
until  the  .spring,  and  now  is  the  time  to  deter- 
mine what  to  plant  and  to  make  selections.  No 
manual  will  help  one  to  make  a  better  choice 
than  Kelwa\''s  "Manual  of  Horticulture, 
published  by  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son,  Langport, 
Somerset.  "The  illustrations  alone  in  this  book 
c'ive  one  an  excellent  idea  of  many  of  the  most 
beautiful  border  flowers,  and  should  be  missed  by 
no  one  who  is  contemplating  planting  in  the  near 
future.  Among  hardy  perennials  there  is  nothing 
more  attractive  tha"n  those  of  which  Messrs. 
Kelwav  make  a  speciality,  for  instance.  Pyre- 
thrums,  Pa?onies,  Gaillardias,  Delphiniums  and 
Phloxes.  The  Langport  firm  has  long  made  a 
special  feature  of  these  handsome  border  plants, 
which,  in  common  with  a  great  variety  of  others, 
they  grow  in  large  quantities. 

The  Pyrethrum  is  unsurpassed  as  a  flower  for 
cutting,  and  its  blossoms  are  produced  in  great 
profusion,  making  a  wonderful  display  in  the 
early  summer.  What,  for  instance,  is  more 
striking  than  masses  of  Pyrethrums  James  Kelway, 
crimson  red ;  Sir  Hugo,  rich  ro.sy  crimson  ;  Agnes 
Mary,  violet-red,  especially  when  they  are  relieved 
by  groups  of  the  beautiful  white  sorts  Princess 
Marie  and  Princess  Irene  and  the  charming  pink 
varieties  Camilla  and  Cora.  A  plant  that  makes 
a  brilliant  display  in  the  garden  and  at  the  same 
time  gives  large  quantities  of  flowers  unsurpassed 
for  cutting  purposes,  is  doubly  valuable,  and  no 
garden,  whether  large  or  small,  can  afford  to  be 
without  it.  Kelway's  Pyrethrums  are  among  the 
most  valuable  of  our  hardy  border  flowers,  and 
none  are  more  appreciated.  One  has  only  to  look 
at  some  of  the  illustrations  of  Delphiniums  in 
Kelway's  Manual  to  realise,  if  one  did  not  already 
know,  "what  a  magnificent  plant  it  will  deveh.ip 
into.  One  illustration  shows  a  plant  bearing 
forty-one  spikes  in  full  bloom.  No  mixed  border 
can  be  considered  complete  without  several  clumps 
of  Delphiniums.  While  the  predominating  colour 
among  them  is  blue,  varieties  are  now  to  be  had 
in  many  very  beautiful  shades.  One  might  even 
plant  a"  border  with  Delphiniums  alone  and  pro- 
duce an  effect  in  the  garden  which  it  would  liardly 
be  possible  to  surpass  with  any  other  Hiwer. 
The  varieties  are  so  numerous  that  it  would  be 
useless  to  attempt  to  give  a  selection  here  ;  we 
must  refer  readers  to  Kelway's  Manual,  where 
the  very  finest  sorts  to  be  had  are  illustrated  and 
described. 

The  Gaillardia  is  a  plant  that  needs  no  recom- 
mendation -,  it  is  known  by  all  who  have  gardens 
as  an  indispensable  border  Hower,  and  when 
planted  in  bold  groups  it  makes  a  gorgeous  dis- 
play. Those  who  know  the  Gaillardia  only  as  it 
is  s"eeii  in  cottage  gardens  do  not  really  know  it 
at  all.  The  forms  raised  by  Kelway  and  others 
are  great  improvements  upon  the  old  varieties  ; 
the  latter  are  not  comparable  with  them  in  point 
of  value  as  garden  flowers.  The  colours  are  now 
richer  and  more  varied,  and  the  flowers  are  larger 
and  more  freely  produced.  The  richly-coloured 
flowers  of  William  Kelway  are  often  a  inches 
across,  and  the  effect  of  a  mass  of  this  sort  in  the 
border  docs  not  need  to  be  described  :  one  cannot 
fail  to  imagine  how  very  striking  a  flower-picture 
it  forms.  The  Gaillardia  rivals  the  Pyrethrum 
as  a  cut  flower.  In  these  two  we  have  flowers 
which  for  their  value  in  the  border  and  when  cut 


are  not  tn  be  excelU'd.  Kelway's  Pieonies  are 
famous  tlie  world  o\er,  and  this  is  hardly  sur- 
prising for  tliey  are  grown  by  the  acre  at 
Langport.  There  one  may  see  fields  of  Pajonies; 
the  large,  handsome  flower-heads  showing  above 
the  sturdy  leafage  provide  a  scene  of  flower 
beauty  tliat  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated, 
(iently  moving  to  the  summer  wind,  flower  and 
leaf  b'lend  in  a  rippling  sea  of  colimr,  feasting  the 
eyes  and  gladdening  the  heart  of  all  who  see  them, 
making  one  realise  that  the  Pieony  is  one  of  the 
noblest  flowers  we  grow. 

These  famous  flowers  —  Pteony,  Pyrethrum. 
Delphinium,  (iaillardia  and  others— as  well  as 
being  indi.spensable  have  the  merit  of  being  quite 
easy  to  grow,  especially  if  one  possesses  Kelway's 
Manual  and  follows  out  the  excellent  information 
to  be  found  therein.  Now  is  the  time  to  com- 
plete all  gardening  work  before  the  spring 
weather  starts  plants  into  growth. 


ANSWERS 
TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Queatlona  and  Answers.- TAe  Bdxtor  intends 
■0  make  IBK  Gaedek  helpjul  to  all  reader)  who  des\re 
assistance,  no  matter  what  the  bratuh  0/ gardening  may  be, 
and  with  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
'Answers  to  Correspondents"  column.  All  communica- 
tions should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  0/  TB« 
Gabdkb,  to,  Tavistock  Street,  Cove7it  Garden,  W.C.  Letters 
n  business  should  be  sent  to  the  PuBUSHIE.  The  name 
tnd  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in  addition  to  any 
iesignation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  When 
more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be  on  a  separate 
Diece  of  paver. 

Legal  Points.— We  are  prepared  to  answer  questions 
of  law  which  have  anything  to  da  with  the  subject  of 
gardening  and  forestry.  The  questions  should  be  as  clear 
and  explicit  as  possible.  Atmcers  will  be  found  in  a 
separate  column  headed  "  Legal  Points. '' 


FLOWER     GARDEN. 

Violets  in  Frames  {X.  L.  K.  £».).— We  are 
afraid  you  can  do  little  to  help  your  Violets  now, 
for  when  planted  in  frames  their  growth  is  • 
practically  completed,  and  unless  they  have 
developed  into  good  plants  by  then  there  is  not 
much  chance  of  their  giving  a  good  crop  of 
flowers.  All  you  now  can  do  is  to  fork  in  a  light 
mulch  of  well-decayed  manure,  see  that  the 
plants  are  not  allowed  t«  suffer  from  want  of 
water,  as  we  are  inclined  to  think  yours  have 
done,  and  give  air  on  all  favourable  occasions, 
removing  the  lights  entirely  in  mild  wejither. 
Next  year  grow  your  plants  in  a  richer  soil,  and 
when  "you  lift  them  for  planting  in  frames  do  so 
very  carefully,  and  do  not  damage  the  roots 
more  than  is  unavoidable.  Keep  saucers  filled 
with  water;  this  will  prevent  the  atmosphere 
in  your  greenhouse  from  getting  dry. 

Brioht  -  roi.ouRED  Perennials  for  Dry 
Border  (/?f»(f().— Such  a  position  is  not  suitable 
for  herbaceous  plants,  but  by  <leep  digging  and 
working  in  some  cow  manure  about  18  inches 
below  tlie  surface  you  would  find  that  the  follow- 
ing would  probably  do  well  :  Sedum  speetabile 
atropurpureum.  Lychnis  chalcedonica,  Geum 
Heldreichi,  Galega  officinalis.  (J.  Hartlandi,  some 
of  the  Sea  Hollies,  -.«,..  Eryngium  oliveria- 
num.  Iris  germanica  (Flag  Iris),  Lupine,  Del- 
phinium, small -flowering  Sunflowers,  particularly 
Helianthus  Miss  Mellish,  Montbretia,  Ever- 
lasting Pe.a,  P\Tethrum  uliginosum  (white), 
Michaelmas  Dai'sies,  Hollyhocks,  Snapdragons, 
Wallflowers,  Carnations,  bulbs  of  sorts,  as 
Daftodils.  TuHps  and  Spanish  Iris.  The  above 
are  not  all  exactly  bright  flowered,  and  one  or 
two  are  not  perennial,  but  we  hope  the  list  will 
enable  you  to  make  a  selection.  If  you  would 
like  shrubs,  the  Brooms  would  do  splendidl\-. 


Sitpplciiiail  to  THE  GARDEN,  January  <^lli,  1907. 
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THE    MARECHAL 
ROSE. 


NIEL 


A  LTHOUGH  this  Rose  has  been  grown 
/\  for  more  than  forty  years  it  is 
/  %  now  more  popular  than  ever. 
2  \^  The  blooms  of  no  other  Rose 
excite  such  admiration  as  those  of 
Mar^chal  Niel,  and  this  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  for  when  seen  at  their  best  the 
s  large,  bright  golden  yellow  flowers  are 
H  glorious  to  look  upon.  In  Marechal  Niel  the 
Rose  shows  a  depth  and  richness  of  colouring 
that  are  unique.  In  view  of  the  more  than 
ordinary  attraction  which  this  Rose  possesses, 
it  is  hardly  surprising  that  every  rosarian 
who  has  the  slightest  chance  of  succeeding 
should  attempt  to  grow  it.  This  is  doubtless 
the  reason  of  our  receiving  so  many  letters 
during  the  course  of  the  year  asking  for 
information  concerning  the  cultivation  of  this 
Rose.  We  share  the  esteem  in  which  all  who 
grow  it  hold  Marechal  Niel,  and  we  deplore 
its  waywardness  in  company  with  those  who 
find  its  secret  hard  to  master.  Where  most 
amateur  gardeners  seem  to  fail  is  in  allowing 
the  plant  to  produce  too  many  shoots.  If 
the  latter  are  crowded  together,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  any  of  them  to  ripen  thoroughly, 
and  a  successful  flowering  largely  depends 
upon  a  thorough  ripening  of  the  shoots.  If 
fewer  and  better  growths  were  the  aim  of 
the  cultivator,  it  is  probable  that  complaints 
of  the  poor  flowering  of  this  lovely  Rose 
would  not  be  so  numerous.  The  following 
practical  notes  may  be  of  some  help  to  our 
readers  : 

When  this  Rose  was  first  distributed  by  Mons. 
Pradel  in  1864, 1  understand  that  he  little  thought 
it  would  become  so  universally  popular  as  it  is 
now.  The  Marechal  is  not  so  hardy  as  Gloire  de 
Dijon,  and  seldom  gives  satisfaction  out  of  doors 
unless  growing  in  a  warm  and  slightt3'  sheltered 
spot.  I  have  seen  the  front  of  a  Sus.sex  rectory 
literally  clothed  with  healthy  growth  and  flowers 
of  exquisite  qualitj',  but  this  was  in  a  slieltered 
spot  partially  surrounded  b3'  trees  and  yet  not 
sutticiently  so  to  exclude  sun  and  air.  On  a 
south  wall  and  in  a  some\\hat  dry  border  this 
variety  will  generally  gi\-e  a  few  good  blooms. 
Apart  from  its  comparatively  tender  character, 
the  fact  of  its  invarialilj-  producing  a  quantity  of 
late  growth,  which  can  only  be  matured  under 
more  favourable  conditions  than  usually  exist  in 
English  gardens,  is  another  factor  difficult  to  cope 
with  in  the  open  ground. 


Under  glass  there  is  no  more  useful  Rose,  nor 
one  which  can  be  better  depended  upon  to  give 
good  results  annually.  It  has  yet  another  useful 
trait,  which  is  sliared  by  all  of  the  extra  vigorous 
growers  among  Roses.  I  allude  to  the  advantage 
of  being  able  to  conline  its  growth  to  a  few  shoots 
each  season,  and  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  these 
invariablj'  produce  the  finest  flowers,  as  well  as 
supply  us  with  enormous  qviantities,  it  is  evident 
that  this  is  the  best  method  under  which  to  culti- 
vate the  Marechal  Niel.  If  we  allow  a  mass  of 
growth  to  accumulate,  the  whole  of  the  space 
beneath  the  plants  is  wasted.  Nor  do  we  get  so 
many  blooms,  and  seldom  any  possessing  high 
quality. 

I  am  constrained  to  pen  these  notes  because 
I  have  quite  recently  seen  a  grand  plant  of 
Marechal  Niel  pruned  back  in  the  most  ruthless 
manner,  simply  because  it  covered  too  much  space 
and  the  owner  w'as  determined  not  to  lose  the  use 
of  some  few  scpiare  yards  of  benching  beneath  it. 
During  the  recent  severe  weather  he  had  been 
what  he  styled  "having  a  sot  round"  in  his  green- 
house. A  lot  of  wood,  more  or  less  of  a  weak 
nature,  and  a  few  flowers  had  not  repaid  him  for 
the  space  occupied.  There  was  no  need  to  have 
destroyed  the  plant  in  the  manner  my  friend  was 
doing.  A  little  trouble  earlier  in  the  season  would 
have  secured  double  or  treble  the  number  of 
blooms,  while  quality  would  have  gone  hand  in 
hand  with  quantity,  and  yet  the  whole  of  the 
space  beneath  the  plant  could  have  been  used  for 
many  pleasing  subjects.  There  is  no  Rose  more 
generallj-  useful  to  the  amateur  or  gardener 
under  glass  than  this,  and  it  is  particularly 
suitable  where  one  only  is  to  be  grown, 
whether  the  structure  be  a  lean-to  or  a  span- 
roofed  house. 

Marechal  Niel  enjoys  a  good  root-run  either  in 
a  border,  tub,  or  box,  and  unless  this  can  be  j5ro- 
x-ided  it  is  not  possible  to  secure  a  succession  of 
healthy  vigorous  rods.  True,  plants  may  be  grown 
in  pots  for  a  season  and  so  secure  one  crop  of 
bloom  ;  but  it  is  advisable  to  afford  them  a  sub- 
stantial shift  later  on,  or  else  procure  a  second 
plant  carrying  rods  for  blooming  the  succeeding 
spring.  If  the  border  is  under  cover  so  much 
the  better.  Dig  it  deeply,  and  see  that  the  lower 
parts  are  made  rich.  If  the  soil  be  of  a  clayey 
nature  less  than  2  feet  below  the  surface,  it  will 
be  well  to  incorporate  a  fair  amount  of  it  with  the 
other  soil  and  add  more  manure.  Another  plan 
is  to  remove  much  of  the  unsuitable  soil  and 
replace  with  rich  loam,  but  there  are  few  cases 
where  deep  digging  and  judicious  manuring  will 
not  answer  the  purpose  almost  as  well.  As  to 
what  stock  the  Rose  is  worked  upon,  I  do  not 
discern  any  material  choice  between  seedling  and 
cutting  Briars  or  the  De   la  Grifferaie.      I  have 


them  planted  out  upon  all  three,  and  now  fail  to 
detect  the  slightest  dift'erence.  The  short  stems 
of  hedge  Briars  are  a 

Favourite  Stock  for  this  Rose. 

If  the  plants  be  obtained  from  the  open  ground 
it  will  be  well  to  cut  them  down  close  to  the 
base  during  the  first  season  ;  but  if  a  plant  from 
a  pot  is  chosen,  and  is  carrying  a  healthy  rod  of 
growth,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  wh}'  a  crop 
of  bloom  should  not  be  secured  from  this  during 
the  first  season  after  planting.  Turn  it  out  of 
the  pot  carefully,  disturbing  the  roots  as  little 
as  possible.  If  the  soil  is  fairly  moist,  make  it 
firm  around  the  ball  and  do  not  water  the  whole. 
If  dry,  watering  will  need  more  attention.  For 
some  time,  until  the  roots  penetrate  the  new 
soil,  you  must  take  the  precaution  thoroughly  to 
water  the  ball  of  soil  containing  the  older  roots. 
When  the  roots  become  established  in  a  larger 
body  of  soil,  no  water  will  be  needed  during 
winter  except  under  excejitional  circumstances, 
such  as  the  close  proximity  of  a  hot-water  pipe, 
flue  or  furnace.  This  must  be  left  to  one's  own 
discretion.  When  the  flowers  are  cut  from  the 
rod  of  growtli  which  the  plant  possessed  at  tlie 
time  of  planting,  it  will  lie  well  to  cut  tlie  rod 
back  to  the  lower  eyes.  These  will  then  produce 
one  or  more  long  rods  of  similar  growth,  which 
may  be  trained  up  tlie  rafters  at  intervals 
sufficiently  wide  to  allow*  plenty  of  light  to 
reach  any  occupants  beneath.  Instead  of  being 
detrimental  to  these,  the  partial  shade  of  the 
Rose  foliage  is  beneficial  to  many  plants,  and 
with  a  little  management  they  can  be  cultivated 
at  that  end  of  the  house.  Each  season  the  rods 
are  cut  back  after  the  bloom  is  secured,  but  as 
the  plant  advances  in  strength  it  is  wise  to 
perform  this  operation  more  gradually.  If  we 
remove  the  whole  of  tire  growth  at  one  time  a 
large  number  of  the  I'oots  will  die,  simply  because 
they  are  severely  checked  in  their  functions  by 
the  removal  of  too  much  wood.  We  should  bear 
in  mind  tliat  the  roots  are  very  actively  at  work 
by  this  time,  after  having  fed  the  crop  of  Vilooms 
and  large  quantity  of  foliage.  B3'  cutting  away 
the  wood  in  more  than  one  operation,  according 
to  circumstances,  we  keep  the  roots  employed. 
Too  hasty  and  complete  removal  of  the  growth 
is  responsible  for  many  failures  from  canker.  In 
proof  of  this  we  find  a  considerable  amount  of 
the  same  disease  among  other  strong  growers 
under  similar  conditions.  Reve  d'Or,  William 
Allen  Richardson  and  otliers  may  be  cited  as 
examples. 

When  treated  as  I  have  endeavoured  to 
describe,  we  do  not  get  the  quantity  of  compara- 
tively useless  lateral  growths  which  had  proved 
so  unsatisfactory  to  my  friend.  T.  R. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  /s  not    nsponsU//e  for  the    opinions 
expressed  hy  correspondent^\  J 


Polygonum    baldschuanleum.  — 

I  see  jou  have  reeentlj-  illustrated  this  beautiful 
climber  as  a  plant  for  clothing  a  garden  arch. 
I  send  j-ou  a  photograph  of  it  covering  a  pole 
with  itsstrong  growth  and  drifts  of  creamy  pink- 
tinted  flowers.  When  in  full  bloom  this  plant 
was  much  admired. — E.  R. 

Violets  in  pots.— If  Mr.  Jenkins  will  again 
refer  to  nn-  note  on  page  '282  I  think  he  will  find 
that  I  said  Violets  were  "  few  and  far  lietween  " 
from  November  to  March  when  grown  in  pots. 
We  gather  a  fair  quantity  every  week  from 
unheated  pits  throughout  the  winter  :  it  may  be, 
as  he  indicates,  owing  to  the  favoured  climate  of 
Devon.  We  securely  mat  up  the  pits  each  night, 
and  it  is  seldom  we  get  enough  snow  to  jjrevent 
uncovering  during  the  day,  and  as  the  pits  get 
all  the  sunshine  there  is  the  mats  are  rolled  back 
and  the  lights  either  tilted  or  jjulled  back,  the 
weather  being  the  guiding  factor.  The  Violets 
sent  up  to  the  Editor  were  gathered  on  December  5, 
not  in  November,  as  Mr.  Jenkins  writes.  Surely 
the  first  week  in  that  month  is  bordering  on 
winter,  as  within  a  month  from  that  date  we 
look  for,  and  usually  get,  lighter  days  and  more 
sun. — J.  M-4YNE,  Bicton. 

Sweet  Pea  Countess   Spencer.— 

Owing  to  a  printer's  error  in  transposing  the 
names  in  the  pedigree  of  Sweet  Pea  Countess 
Spencer,  published  in  The  G.4KDEN  on  page  .307, 
December  29,  the  order  of  the  varieties  in  the 
last  column  is  reversed,  and  the  pedigree  as  it  is 
there  given  is  incorrect.  John  Ingman  and 
Coimtess  Spencer  there  appear  as  the  two  last 
names  added  by  Mr.  Cole,  and  Lady  Sarah 
Spencer  appears  as  the  fir.st-born.  This  is,  of 
course,  incorrect.  The  pedigree  shoidd  have 
been  given  as  follows  : 

PEDIGREE. 
Lovely = Triumph  (1898) 


Fnnameti  seedliug=Prima  Donna  (1899) 

I 


point  causing  the  womid  which  gave  rise  to  the 
symptoms.  He  suggested  that  the  wound  should 
be  analysed,  with  a  \-iew  to  ascertaining  the 
nature  of  the  germ.  The  coroner,  however,  said 
that  he  had  no  power  to  order  such  an  investi- 
gation, althougli  he  agreed  with  the  doctor  that 
it  might  be  in  the  public  interest.  A  verdict 
was  returned  that  Mrs.  Steadman  died  from 
acute  blood  poisoning  through  pricking  her  face 
under  the  eye  with  a  plant  in  which  possibly 
there  was  a  poisonous  germ."  If  death  was  due 
to  poisoning  from  the  Aloe,  I  think  some  of  us 
ought  to  be  more  careful  when  handling  plants  of 
a  prickly  nature.  I  knen-  one  young  gardener 
who  had"  a  bad  arm  for  a  long  time  through  being 
scratched  with  the  old  Euphorbia  splendens.  I 
daresay  a  good  deal  depends  upon  the  health  of 
the  person  at  the  time.  Some  gardeners  have  to 
be  very  careful  when  handling  Primula  obconica, 
but  l'ha\-e  never  felt  anj'  ill-effects  from  this 
plant.  I  have  no  doubt  that  some  of  your  readers 
know  of  other  similar  cases,  but  perhaps  have 
not  attached  much  importance  to  them. — R. 
Belleeby,  Ankhrun  Bryan  Oardins.  York. 
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PLANTS   IN    EOOMS. 


— Hugh  AiDEKSEV,  Aldersey  Hall,  Cheshire. 

Mutlsia  deeuprens.— Regarding  Mr.  S. 

W.  Fitzhei'liert's  query  about  the  fertilisation  of 
Mutisia  decurrens,  I  omitted  to  say  in  my  former 
note  that  I  obtained  the  seeds  without  any 
artificial  pollination.  Some  of  the  earlier  Howcrs 
I  went  over  carefully  with  a  soft  brush,  but 
without  result.  This  failure  niaj'  have  been  due 
to  a  few  wet  days.  With  this  plant,  hot,  dry 
weather  is,  I  believe,  essential  for  the  develop- 
ment of  seeds.  I  noticed  that  the  flowers  were 
freely  visited  b\-  a  species  of  bumble  bee.  To  their 
agency,  the  hot,  dry  summer  and  a  strong  healthy 
plant  maj'  be  attributed  the  good  results  obtained. 
By  means  of  some  pollen  sent  to  a  friend  a  few 
fertile  seeds  were  obtained. — J.  Coutts,  Killerton 
Gardens,  Exeter. 

Aloe   leaf  causes   blood  poison- 

ingr. — I  send  you  the  following  cutting  from 
the  Yorkshire  Eveniny  Post:  "  While  dusting  an 
Aloe  plant,  Louisa  Steadman,  a  married  woman 
of  Pontypridd,  pricked  her  face  with  the  points 
of  one  of  the  leaves.  She  took  no  notice  of  the 
wound,  which  was  slight,  but  on  the  following 
day  a  sore  appeared.  She  became  ill,  and  died  a 
few  days  later  from  acute  blood  poisoning.  At 
the  inquest  the  doctor  said  he  thought  there 
must   have   been  a   germ  of    some   kind  on  the 


A  First  Prize  of  FOUR  GUINEAS, 

A  Second  Prize   of  TWO   GUINEAS, 

A  Third  Prize  of  ONE  GUINEA, 

And  a  Fourth  Prize  of  HALF-A-GUINEA 

are  offered  fw  the  best  essay  on  the  subject 
of  "  Plants  in  Booms." 

Clear  practical  directions  concerning  their 
cultivation  in  summer  and  winter  should  be  given. 
A  list  of  twelve  plants  suitable  for  cultivation  in 
rooms  must  be  included.  The  essays  must  treat 
only  of  plants  which  are  kept  permanently  in  the 
room  of  a  house,  and  not  of  those  which  are 
grown  in  a  greenliouse  and  brought  into  the 
dwelling-house  for  a  short  time  only. 

The  notes  must  be  written  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  only,  and  be  enclosed  in  an  envelope 
marked  "Competition,"  addressed  to  "The 
Editor  of  The  Garden,  20,  Ta%'istock  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C."  The  answers  must 
reach  this  office  not  later  than  January  .31. 
Both  amateur  and  professional  gardeners  may 
compete,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  who 
contribute  regularly  to  the  pages  of  The  Garden 
will  not  do  so.  The  name  and  address  of  the 
competitor  must  be  written  upon  the  MS. ,  and 
not  upon  a  separate  piece  of  paper.  The  Editor 
cannot  undertake  to  return  the  MSS.  of 
unsuccessful  competitors.  The  Editor's  decision 
is  final. 


NOTES   OF    THE   WEEK. 


FORTHCOMING     EVENTS. 

January  14. — Meeting  of  the  National  Amateur 
Gardeners'  Association. 

.January  19. — Annual  Dinner  of  the  Society 
fran^aise'd'horticultiu-e  de  Londres  at  the  Caf^ 
Royal,  68,  Regent  Street.  M.  F.  Lageat  in  the 
chair. 


The  old  Cedars  at  Kew.— The  death 

of  one  of  tlie  fine  old  Cedars  of  Lebanon  in  the 
gardens  unpleasantly  reminds  tis  that  their  num- 
bers are  gradually  and  surely  diminishing.  The 
adverse  influences  of  London  smoke  and  a  sterile 
soil  no  doubt  shorten  the  lives  of  these  trees  in 
Kew,  and  their  decadence  has  certainly  been 
accelerated  by  the  large  proportion  of  droughty 
summers  experienced  in  the  Thames  Valley  since 
1893.       The    particular    tree    whose    death    we 


I'ecord,  says  the  Ketr  Bnttetin,  was  one  of 
the  group  growing  near  the  Pag«la.  It  was 
7o  feet  high  and  its  trunk  was  14  feet 
2  inches  in  circumference  near  the  base  and 
1 1  feet  7  inches  at  10  feet  from  the  ground.  It 
contained  about  300  cubic  feet  of  timber.  The 
exceeding  minuteness  of  the  layers  of  wood  put 
on  in  recent  years  makes  it  difficult  to  ascertain 
the  exact  age  of  this  tree  by  counting  the  annual 
rings,  but,  as  near  as  one  can  tell,  it  was  between 
145  and  150  years  old.  It  is  probable,  therefore 
(allowing  it  to  have  been  a  few  years  old  at  the 
time),  that  it  was  planted  about  the  time  the 
Pagoda  was  completed  (1762). 

Captain  A.T.Gagre,  M.A.,B.Sc.,LM.S.. 
who  has  been  curator  of  the  Calcutta  Herbarium 
since  1898,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Calcutta,  and  director 
of  the  Botanical  Survev  of  India. 

Memorial  to  the  late  Comte 
Kerehove  de  Denterghem.— If  there 

are  any  members  of  the  National  Chrysanthenuim 
Society  or  other  readers  of  The  Garden  who  are 
desirous  of  subscribing  to  the  proposed  monument 
about  to  be  erected  to  the  memory  of  this  dis- 
tinguished horticulturist,  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive 
donations  as  a  member  of  the  International  Com- 
mittee appointed  for  that  purpose. — C.  Hakm.vx 
Payne.  1^1.  Wtllmeadov  Road,  (^'ntford.  S.E. 

Sutton's   Potato  demonstration. 

On  October  8  last  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons 
demonstrated  to  an  invited  company  the  results 
of  certain  most  interesting  Potato  experiments, 
which  were  carried  out  at  one  of  their  experi- 
mental giounds  at  Reading.  An  account  of  these 
experiments  was  published  in  The  Garden. 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  have  now  published 
particulars  and  illustrations  of  the  experiments 
in  a  booklet,  which  is  most  attractively  produced. 

A  great  gardener. — The  visit  of  His 

Majesty  the  King  to  Chatsworth,  the  palatial 
home  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  serves  to 
recall  the  name  of  one  who  did  much  to  ennoble 
the  profession  of  gardening.  Sir  Joseph  Paxton, 
so  far  as  we  know  the  onlj-  practical  gardener 
honoured  with  a  knighthood  Ijy  his  Sovereign, 
went  to  Chatworth  in  1826,  and  soon  gave  ex-idence 
of  his  skill  as  a  gardener,  which  culminated  in 
the  fashioning  of  the  magnificent  Chatsworth 
gardens  much  as  thej-  are  to-day. 

Mp.   Jeremiah   Colman    of   Gatton 

Park.  Reigate,  well  known  as  an  enthusiastic 
gardener,  and  especially  for  his  keen  interest  in 
Orchids,  to  commemorate  the  coming  of  age  of 
his  only  son.  has  contributed  £.300  to  the  funds  of 
the  Redhill  and  Reigate  Cottage  Hospital, 
250  guineas  to  the  Surrey  Convalescent  Home 
for  Men.  £200  towards  "the  Brass  Memorial 
Church,  Redhill,  and  £100  to  the  Redhill  Central 
Society.  All  the  employes  on  the  estate  also 
received  monetary  presents  ranging  from  £100 
to  5s. 

Alfped   Russet  Wallace  —The  higii 

place  in  natiu'al  science  occupied  liv  Dr.  AVallace, 
F.R.S..  is  well  known.  His  name  is  associated 
with  that  of  Darwin  in  the  discovery  of  the  law 
of  natural  selection,  and  his  researches  in  many 
branches  of  natural  history  are  recorded  in  his 
various  books.  All  who  "delight  in  honouring 
scientific  progress  will  join  in  good  %rishcs  to  Dr. 
Wallaceon  theoccasionof  hiseighty-fifth  birthday, 
which  occurs  this  week.  The  sixty-fourth  volume 
of  The  Garden  was  dedicated  to  Dr.  ^^'allace. 

Dp.  D.  H.  Scott,  whose  appointment  as 
Honorary  Keeper  of  the  Jodrell  Laboratory  was 
announced  in  the  Keic  Bulhtiii  for  1892,  has 
relinquished  the  post  which  he  has  filled  with 
such  distinction  during  the  past  fourteen  years, 
to  the  deep  regret  of  all  his  colleagues,  whose 
gof)d  wishes  he  carries  with  him  on  his  retirement 
from  Kew.  Dr.  Scott's  eminent  services  while 
at  Kew,  and  his  distinguished  contributions  to 
palaeontological  botany,  have  been  recognised 
by  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  which  conferred 
oil  him  the  honorar3'  degree  of  LL.D.  in  Sep- 
tember, 1906,  and  by  the  Royal  Society,  which 
awarded  him  a  Roya"l  Medal  in  November,  1906. 
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A    beautiful    Heath    (Eplca 

COlOPans). — This  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
and  huautiful  of  tlie  winter  flowering  Heaths. 
The  flowers,  almost  glassy  in  appearance,  are  at 
first  white,  changing  to  a  reddish  purple  with  age. 
The  leaves  are  of  the  darkest  green  and  very 
dense,  a  characteristic  that  displays  the  well- 
flowered  shoots  to  the  best  advantage.  Quite 
small  plants  in  o-ineh  pots  have  been  gay  with 
blossoms  since  Xovember,  and  promise  to  remain 
so  some  time  longer. 

The  garden  under  snow.— Although 

there  may  l)e  seen  in  a  garden,  especially  W'hei'e 
there  are  fine  trees  and  shrubs,  niuch  that  is 
picturesque  and  even  beautiful  after  a  snowfall, 
yet  there  are  cares  incidental  to  such  a  covering. 
Fears  of  catastrophes  to  valuable  trees  may 
well  trouble  the  hearts   of   all   gardeners    when 


fruits,  or,  worst  of  all,  the  dormant  buds  on 
Ooo.seberry,  Currant,  Plum  and  Pear  and  other 
fruit  bushes  and  trees.  How  many  millions  of 
such  buds  unprotected  by  wire  mesh  or  fish 
netting  will  have,  ere  this  note  is  published,  fallen 
victims  to  the  hunger  of  the  birds?  What  a 
depressing  sight  to  the  gardener  it  is  to  see  the 
white  surface  of  the  snow  coated  with  the  brown 
scales  of  the  buds,  evidence  that  for  all  produc- 
tive purposes  his  bushes  and  trees  are  for  the 
season  ruined.  Such  are  the  results  of  bird  life 
sentimentalism.  There  is  no  other  course  but  to 
shut  these  liirds  out  from  cnn-  fruit  gardens  hence- 
forth M  ith  the  aid  of  wire  or  nets. — A.  D. 

The    Blancard    Fund.  —  I    beg    to 

acknowledge  the  receipt  of  tlie  following  further 
donations  :  8ir  William  (i.  Pearce,  Bart. ,  £2  2s. ; 
Mr.   Norman  Davis,  .5s. ;   '•  Anon,"  3s.  (3d. ;    Miss 


hjuality,  it  admirably  succeeds  the  early -flowering 
garden  varieties,  and  comes  in  before  the  Noveni- 
ber  and  December  kinds  under  glass.  It  is  .still 
in  bloom  out  of  doors,  but  not  so  large  as  tho.se 
in  the  greenhouse.  It  is  not  liable  to  injury  by 
either  frost  or  rain.  Perhaps  more  of  the 
Anemone  kinds  would  do  well  outside." 

A    notable    Niphetos    Rose.— Mr. 

J.  A.  Lenker,  Henstaflf.  Pontyclun,  writes: 
"We  have  a  Niphetos  Rose  tree  covering  the 
roof  of  a  three-quarter  span  house,  the  size  of 
which  is  24  feet  by  14  feet.  The  roots  of  the 
tree  are  outside,  and  during  this  year  we  have 
cut  928  flowers." 

"The   Horticultural    Directory." 

This  most  u.seful  book  of  reference  has  reached 
its  forty-eighth  \-ear  of  publication.  It  is  indis- 
pensable to  all  gardeners  and  those  interested 
in  gardening,  containing  as  it  does  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  chief  head  gardeners 
throughout  the  British  Isles.  The  contents 
are  so  arranged  that  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
look  up  any  particular  name  or  address. 
The  nearest  railway  station  to  the  place 
mentioned  is  given,  and  the  distance  is 
stated.  There  are  lists  of  nurserymen  at 
home  and  abroad,  names  and  addresses  of 
secretaries  of  horticultural  societies  and 
much  other  information  useful  to  gardeners. 
'"The  Horticultural  Directory"  is  published 
at  the  Journal  oj  Horticulture  Office,  12, 
Mitre  Court  Chambers,  E.G. 
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snow  falls  heavilj-.  Much  they  can  do  to 
relieve  evergreen  shrubs  of  their  too  hea^-y  burden, 
but  tall  Pinuses  and  Cedars  are  beyond  reach,  and 
must  stand  the  strain  as  best  they  can.  With 
snow  everj'where  leaf  gathering  is  not  possible, 
but  roads  and  footpaths  can  lie  cleared  ;  .so,  too, 
the  roofs  of  glass  houses,  indeed,  where  necessity 
ciills  for  clearance,  no  regard  for  the  picturesque 
can  stand  in  the  way.  Ordinarily  it  is  said  that 
this  covering  of  plants  or  vegetation  protects  them 
from  biting  cold  winds  or  hard  frosts ;  but  it  does 
all  the  same  generally  hapjien  that  the  most 
severe  frosts  and  withering  winds  commonly  visit 
us  when  the  snow  coating  is  absent.  Probably 
snow  has  no  greater  cause  of  alarm  for  the 
gardener  than  is  found  in  its  covering  up  from 
small  birds  their  customary  food  supplies 
and  leaving  to  them  almost  only  shrub  or  tree 


THK    COWSLIP    BUSH    (HERMANNTA    CANDICANS). 

( From  flmeers  kindly  sent  by  Mr.  W,  E.  Ovmbleton, 
Belgrove,  Queen&town,  Ireland.) 


Wigan,  3s.  ;  Mrs.  and  Miss  Johnston,  2s. ; 
Two  Flower  Lovers.  2s.;  "E.  S.,"  Is.;  and 
■'J.  H.  D.,"  I.S.— C.  Harmas  Payne,  I4I,  We//- 
miTtfJoir  J?o(td.  Cat  ford.  S.E. 

Mr.    James    Roberts,   for    the   last 

twenty-one  j'cars  head  gardener  to  the  late  Baron 
Nathaniel  de  Rothschild  at  Villa  Rothschild, 
Hohe  Warte,  Vienna,  is  leaving  and  returning  to 
England  on  Febrttary  1.  Mr.  Roberts  would 
like  to  meet  with  a  suitable  situation  as  head 
gardener. 

Anemone-flowered  Chrysanthe- 
mums.— The  Rev.  R.  M.  Miller  writes  from 
Monaincha,  Roscrea ;  ' '  There  is  a  beautiful  yellow 
Anemone-flowered  variety  called  W.  Astor,  which 
we  have  both  under  glass  and  out  of  doors. 
Whenj  planted j^in   a   south   aspect   or  sheltered 


THE    COWSLIP    BUSH. 

(Hermannia  cakdicans.  ) 
In  October  last  Mr.  W.  E.  Gumbleton  sent  from 
his  delightful  garden  at  Cork  some  flowering 
sprays  of  this  pretty  little  South  African  shrtib, 
concerning  which  one  cannot  do  better  than  quote 
the  accompanying  note  :  ' '  Hermannia  candicans 
(the  Cowslip  Buish).  I  received  from  the  Royal 
Botanic  Garden  at  Edinburgh,  towards  the  end 
of  last  year,  a  small  single-stemmed  plant,  under 
a  foot  in  height,  of  this  pretty  and  most  almnd- 
antly  free-blooming  shrub,  of  which  I  can  find  no 
mention  in  either  Nicholson's  Dictionarj'  or  any 
of  the  three  parts  of  the  great  '  Index  Kewensis. ' 
It  began  to  produce  its  small  bunches  of  bright 
yellow  flowers,  closely  resembling  those  of  a 
small  Cowslip,  cjuite  early  in  the  j'ear,  while  still 
in  the  house,  and  on  being  planted  out  in  my  new 
j)lant  trial-lied  it  commenced  to  grow  and  develo]) 
rapidly,  each  young  gi-owth  liearing  a  bunch  of 
flowers,  and  has  never  been  without  flowers  since. 
I  venture  to  suggest  the  above  English  name  for 
it,  which  has  been  approved  of  by  the  Edinburgh 
curator.  I  only  hope  it  ma\'  prove  hardy  here." 
The  genus  Hermannia  is  an  extensive  one, 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Sterculiacea'. 
About  eight}'  sjjecies  have  been  described,  nearly 
all  of  which  are  natives  of  South  Africa,  and  in 
most  of  them  the  flowers  are  yellow.  That  herein 
figured  (H.  candicans)  is  said  to  be  frequent  in 
Uitenage  and  Albany  and  in  other  places  in  the 
South-East  of  Cape  Colony.  The  date  of  its 
introduction  therefrom  is  given  as  1774  ;  indeed, 
the  majority  of  the  species  were  sent  here  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  centin'v  and 
early  in  the  nineteenth.  Nowadays  thej'  are 
practically  unknowai,  although  in  the  "Practical 
Gardener  and  Modern  Horticulturist,"  by  Charles 
M'Intosh,  described  as  "late  gardener  to  the  King 
of  the  Belgians  at  Claremont  and  now  at  Dalkeith 
Palace,"  published  in  the  j'car  1840,  in  a  selection 
of  the  best  greenhouse  plants  occurs  "Hermannia, 
several  species."  With  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Gumbleton's  plant,  reference  to  the  indexes  of 
the  la.st  fifty  volumes  of  The  Garden  has  failed 
to  discover  one  single  allusion  to  the  genus 
Hermannia.  Only  three  species  are  given  in  the 
"Kew  Hand  List,"  and  one  of  these  is  candicans, 
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TIkhu'Ii  this  Hc-rmaimia  may  prove  hardy  in 
the  very  favoured  parts  of  (ireat  Britain,  and 
under  corresponding  conditions  in  Ireland,  it  must 
be  in  most  districts  regarded  solely  as  a  green- 
house shrub.  The  Hermannias  and  their  near 
reUitives  the  Mahernias  will  gi-ow  well  in  a 
mixture  of  loam,  peat  and  sand,  and  in  a  light 
airv  structure  safe  from  frost.  They  may  be 
stood  out  of  doors  during  the  summer  months 

H.  P. 


FREES  IAS. 


Few  subjects  have  advanced  in  popidarity  so 
mucli  within  the  last  ten  years  as  the  Freesias, 
and  thev  are  now  gi-own  in  almost  every 
.rardeu.  '  Bv  potting  in  successive  batches 
thev  may  be  had  in  flower  throughout  the 
winter  and  early  spring,  and  their  highly 
fragrant  blossoms  are  particularly  appreciated 
at  Christmas-time.  When  forced  in  order  to 
obtain  the  flowers  early,  the  foliage  comes  very 
weak  and  hangs  over  the  edge  of  the  pot.  To 
ob^-iate  this  as  far  as  possible,  the  plants  sliould  l)e 
gi-own  in  as  light  a  position  as  possible.  Later  on 
they  willflowerinan  ordinary  greenhouse  tempera- 
ture, and  then  the  foliage  is  far  more  sturdy 
than  is  the  case  with  forced  examples.  Freesias 
form  an  exception  to  the  general  run  of  bulbous 
plants,  as  when  raised  from  seeds  they  flower 
under  a  year.  Freesias  were  first  grown  in 
quantity  'in  the  Channel  Lslands,  Imt  the  supply 
is  now"  obtained  from  other  sources  as  well, 
though  the  Guernsey  bulbs  are  still  in  the  very 
front  rank.  Thev  have  been  tried  in  Bermuda, 
and  though  large"  and  attractive  bulbs  have  been 
sent  from  there,  the  yield  of  bloom,  as  far  as 
our  experience  extends,  has  not  been  equal  to 
that  from  bulbs  gi-o'mi  nearer  home.  H. 

SOME    SWEET-SCENTED    PLANTS. 


dimensions  of  a  large  shrub,  but  at  the  same  time 
will  flower  freely  as  a  busli  from  6  feet  to  8  feet 
hii'h,  or  even  in  a  small  state  in  pots.  In  plant- 
ing it  out  the  bed  or  border  prepared  for  its 
reception  must  be  well  drained,  and  filled  with  a 
compost  of  equal  parts  of  good  turfy  loam  and 
peat,  with  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  sand  and 
nodules  of  charcoal.  In  a  temperature  of  oO"  to 
60°  it  will  grow  and  flower  well  in  winter.  The 
flowers,  whicli  are  borne  in  large  heads  almost 
suggestive  of  those  of  a  Hydrangea,  are  of  a 
charming  shade  of  pink  and,  as  above  noticed, 
deliciouslv  scented.  H.   P. 


February  1.").  1003,  there  appeared  the  detailed 
description  of  a  beautiful  hybrid  Cattleya  Triana; 
Memoria  Rcxligasi,  with  a  special  leaflet  note 
that  the  coloured  plate  which  sliould  have 
accompanied  it  was  not  ready,  but  that  it  would 
appear  in  tlie  next  number.  "  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  this  promise  has  not  been  kept,  as  this  plate 
should  certainly  have  appeared  in  tlie  new  part. 

W.   E.  (irMBI.KTllN. 


In  the  winter  season  two  of  the  most  deliciouslv 
fragrant  of  greenhouse  shrubs  are  at  their  best, 
and  when  in  this  stage  their  gi-ateful  perfume  is 
much  appreciated.     The  first, 

D.\PIINE    ODORA, 

is  one  of  those   delightful  old   plants  in    whose 
culture  our  forefathers  used  to  take  great  pride. 
It  is   a   neat -growing  evergreen   shrub  that  has 
been  in  cultivation  in  this  country  over  IfX)  years. 
The    "Dictionary    of    Gardening"   says    it   was 
introduced  in  17f  1.  and  T>.  indica  in  1800.     Now, 
however,    in    the    '■  Kew   Hand   List"   the   two 
species  are  regarded  as  identical,  and  no  varieties 
are  mentioned,  but  there   are  certainly  two   or 
three   very   distinct    forms.       What    is    usually 
regarded  "as   the   tjTjioal   form    (though  on   this 
point  I  do  not  speak  with   any  confidence)  has 
flowers  which  in  the  bud  state  are  tinged  with 
reddish   purple,    but   when    fully   expanded   the 
inside  is  seen  to  be  of  an  ivory  white,   .slightly 
shaded   with   pink.     A   more  s"traggling   grower 
than  this  has  white  flowers,  while  another  form 
has  leaves  variegated  with   white.     There   is   a 
very    interesting  hybrid    and    a    decidedly   un- 
common one  named  D.  Dauphini,  raised  between 
V>.  indica  and  the  hardy  D.  sericea,  or  collina  as 
it   is   often   called.       this   hybrid   has    purplish 
flowers,    with    a   fragrance   decidedly    less    pro- 
nounced  than   in    the   tj-pical   D.    odora.      This 
just-named  species  needs  careful  treatment  for  its 
successful  culture,   especially   if   it  is   grown   in 
pots.      In  nurseries   it   is   often  grafted  on   the 
•deciduous  1).  Mezereum,  but  this  seldom  proves 
satisfactory.     The  evergreen  D.  pontica  makes  a 
more  suitable  stock,  but  some  cultivators — and 
these  by  no  means   the  least   successful — prefer 
plants  struck  from  cuttings.     A  suitable  soil  for 
this  Daphne  is  equal  parts  of  loam  and  peat,  with 
half  a  part  of  sand.     It  is.  however,  when  planted 
out  in  a  prepared  border  in  the  greenhouse  that 
this  Daphne  is  seen  at  its  best,  a  feature  shared 
by  the  second  sweet-scented  shnib  to  mention, 

LrCULIA   GRATISSIMA, 

which  was  first  introduced  from  the  Himalayas 
in  1823.     Given  ample  space  it  will   attain  the 


THE  ALPINE  GARDEN  AT 
FRIAR    PARK. 

(Continued  from  page  6.) 
The  gi-ouping  of  the  plants  in  carpets  and  in 
closely  connected  masses,  even  if  it  follows  Nature 
less  faithfully  that  a  more  careless  mixture,  is  a 
gain  to  the  general  artistic  effect.  The  colouring 
deliberately  arranged  and  well  assorted  makes 
the  whole  picture  pleasant  to  the  eye.  Patches 
of  yellow  Potentilla  approach  carpets  of  purple 
Aubrietia,  masses  of  crimson  Helianthemums  are 
beside  white  Arabis,  and  so  on  ;  and  all  in  wide- 
spread, generous  masses. 

In  rocky  fissures  are  Saxifraga  longifolia, 
crmtata.  Cotyhdon.  and  all  the  species  of  the 
large  and  lieautiful  Euaizoonia  group,  and  even 
those  of  the  Kabtchia  group,  S.  ca-sia. 
diapensoides,  Valdensis,  &e. 

Gorges,  deep  and  cool,  are  the  homes  of  such 
treasures  as  the  Filmy  Ferns,  Haherka,  Bamondia 
with  flowers  of  lilac,  white  and  pink  colourings, 
the  delicate  Ferns  of  the  high  mountains,  some 
of  the  Primulacea?,  and  many  North  American 
and  Antarctic  plants. 

In  little  gras.sy  places  that  represent  alpine 
pastures  there  "are  terrestrial  Orchids  and 
mountain  plants  of  bulbous,  liliaceous  and 
iridaceous  character,  and  small  flowering  or  berry- 
bearing  bu.shes,  -n-ith  the  alpine  Rhododendrons. 
The  pools  of  water,  and  the  little  lake  that 
forms  the  base  of  the  whole  landscape,  have  their 
edges  furnished  with  all  the  bog  garden  plants. 
Calthn,  Cypripfdinm,  Houttnyiua,  Parnamici. 
&c. ;  but  all  are  plants  of  modest  dimensions  and 
in  due  relation  to  the  whole  construction.  In  the 
water  are  Nymphajas  and  some  of  the  choicest 
aquatic  plants. 

Wandering  about  these  flower-strewn  paths 
one  might  well  be  walking  among  the  mountains 
and  climbing  their  heights.  Were  it  not  for  the 
variety  and  profusion  of  species,  the  scene  is  that 
of  Scotland  or  the  Swiss  Alps.  This  garden 
already  is,  and  as  time  goes  on  will  become  more 
and  more,  a  s^iTithesis  of  Nature  in  the  mountains. 
If  its  constniction  and  arrangement  have  been  a 
source  of  satisfaction  to  its  owner,  they  will  pr()ve 
one  of  still  greater  pleasure  to  those  lovers  of  alpine 
flowers  who  may  have  the  privilege  of  seeing  it. 
Genera.  H.   Correvox. 
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RHUBARBS. 

WITH  the  new  year  our  Apple 
supply  is  less  plentiful,  and 
thosewho  have  a  warm  cellar 
or  even  a  stage  under  a  green- 
house can  force  good  Rhubarb 
in  a  short  time.  It  is  always 
advisable  to  grow  this  vegetable  for  home 
supplies,  as  when  used  in  a  fresh  state  it  is  much 
better.  The  forcing  is  very  simple.  The  roots 
after  thej-  have  been  lifted"  should  be  just  kept 
moist  (not  too  wet)  and  covered  to  exclude  the 
light.  They  will  then  give  a  quick  return.  AVe 
now  come  to  varieties,  and  I  would  adrise  two 
not  sufficientlv  kno-mi.  These  are  The  Sutton 
and  Daw's  Cliampion,  both  of  which  force 
splendidly  :  indeed,  any  amateur  who  has  the 
old  sorts"  would  be  astonished  with  the  two 
named,  as  the  quality  is  much  better  than  that  of 
the  old  ones.  The  Sutton  is  not  quite  so  early 
as  the  other,  but  I  would  strongly  advise  both  ; 
grow  this  variety  on  a  warm  border  to  give  first 
crop  in  the  open.  If  the  crowns  are  covered 
with  a  little  litter  at  this  season  the  stalks  will 
be  very  early  and  of  splendid  colour  and  quality. 
As  a  "forcer  Daw's  is  certainly  first  rate,  and 
should  become  a  great  favourite.  It  is  large  and 
of  splendid  colour,  and  when  cooked  is  delicious. 

G.  Wtthes. 


RECENT  PLANT  PORTRAITS. 

The  quadruple  number  of  tlic  Belgian  Monograph 
of  Orchids  entitled  Lindenia,  which  completes  the 
seventeenth  volume  of  the  work,  contains  beauti- 
fully coloured  portraits  of  the  following  fourteen 
varieties  of  Orchid  :  1,  Cj-pripedium  insigne  var. 
cinnamomeum  ;  2,  C.  lucienianum  var.  superbum ; 
3,  C.  vialianuni  ;  4,  C.  lathamiauum  var.  prin- 
ceps  ;  .5,  C.  glaucophyllum,  a  cm-ious  species  with 
long  race  es  of  flowers ;  6,  C.  Chantini  var. 
lawrencianum  ;  7,  C.  Theodore  BulUer ;  8, 
Cattleya  liardiaiia  var.  Majestica  ;  9,  C.  panne- 
makcriana ;  10,  C.  Triana-  var.  brandneriana ; 
11,  C.  Fascinator  :  12.  Oncidium  incur\nini 
album,  a  pm-e  white-flowered  form  of  the  type  : 
13,  Odontoglossum  chromaticum  ;  1-t,  O.  crispum 
var.  graireanum.  In  the  last  published  number 
of   this   work,   which   appeared   so  long   ago   as 


THE    ROSE    GARDEN. 

MR.    EDWARD    MAWLEY'S    ROSE 

ANALYSIS,    1 899- 1 906. 

THE  importance  of  the  following  tables 
to  the  exhibitor  of  the  Rose  can 
hardly  be  exaggerated.  They  form, 
without  doubt,  the  most  complete 
Rose  statistics  of  the  year,  and  have 
appeared  now  for  the  last  twenty 
years  in  the  columns  of  your  con- 
temporary, "the  Journal  of  Horticulture.  It  is 
with  the  courteous  permission  of  the  Editor  of 
that  journal,  and  of  Mr.  Mawley,  that  they  are 
liere  reproduced  for  the  benefit  of  the  readers  of 
The  Garden-.  Mr.  Mawley's  lettei-press  is  of 
equal  interest,  and,  therefore,  I  send  it  to  j'ou. 

"The  spring,  summer,  and  early  autumn  of 
the  past  year  proved  exceptionally  trying  to 
Roses  over"  the  greater  part  of  England,  owing  to 
the  continued  dry  weather,  which  may  l>e  said  to 
have  lasted  from"  the  beginning  of  April  until  the 
end  of  September.  Fortunately  for  our  analysis, 
in  the  last  week  in  June  there  occurred  the  one 
heavy  rainfall  of  those  six  months.  It  is,  how- 
ever," surprising  how  soon  in  a  dry  season  like 
this  the  efteets  of  even  such  an  exceptionally 
hea\-^-  downpour  pass  away.  Still  it  helped  in 
some'  measure  to  save  the  situation  as  far  as  the 
National  Rose  Society's  exhibition,  which  was 
held  on  July  o  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Regent's  Pa"rk,  was  concerned.  Under  such 
adverse  weather  conditions  as  had  previously 
prevailed,  the  general  quality  of  the  blooms  there 
displayed,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  fell 
short  "of  what  we  are  led  to  expect  at  this  the 
great  Rose  show  of  the  year.  That  the  blooms 
I  of  the  '  exhibition '  Roses  were  on  that  occasion. 
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as  good  as  thoy  were  only  serves  to  illustrate  the 
skill  and  energy  of  the  large  body  of  trade  and 
amateur  exhibitors  who  year  by  year  sot  up  Kciscs 
at  that  show,  and  what  exceptionally  fine  results 
may  be  anticipated  whenever  the  season  shall 
once  again,  more  or  less,  completely  favour  their 
eft'orts.  As  it  was,  the  exhibition  proved  an 
unusually  large  one  ;  indeed,  by  far  the  most 
extensive  the  society  has  ever  held. 

"  Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  relative 
positions  of  tlie  varieties  in  the  tables  of  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  and  Hj'brid  Teas,  and  that  of  Teas 
and  Noisettes,  it  may  be  advisable,  it  only  for  the 
sake  of  those  readers  who  may  be  consulting 
tliose  tables  for  tlie  first  time,  to  offer  a  few 
words  of  explanation  as  to  tlie  s\^stem  on  whicli 
they  have  been  compiled.  For  the  last  twenty 
years  the  name  of  every  Rose  in  the  first,  second, 
and  third  prize  stands  has  been  taken  down  at 
the  leading  exhibition  of  the  season,  known  to 
rosarians  as  '  the  National,'  in  other  words,  the 
metropolitan  exhibition  of  tlie  National  Rose 
Society.  Tlie  results  thus  obtained  have  been 
afterwards  tabulated,  and  the  varieties  arranged 
in  the  published  tables  according  to  the  average 
number  of  times  each  Rose  was  staged  at  tlie  last 
eight  exhibitions  of  the  society.  This  applies  to 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Roses  ^^•hich  find 
places  in  those  tables.  For  the  sorts  of  more 
recent  introduction  the  longest  trustworthy 
averages  available  are  given  instead,  while  the 
still  newer  kinds  find  places  according  to  their 
records  for  the  last  exliibition  alone. 

"  The  most  noteworthy  feature  in  the  table  of 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  Hybrid  Teas  is  the  high 
positions  taken  up  by  the  Hybrid  Teas  of  recent 
introduction.  For  instance,  among  the  first 
twenty-four  varieties  are  to  be  found  as  many  as 
eight  Roses  (all  Hybrid  Teas)  which  are  from  two 
to  seven  years  old.  Whereas  it  we  go  back  only 
five  years,  and  turn  to  the  analysis  for  1901,  it 
will  be  seen  that  there  were  in  the  same  table 
only  four  Roses  among  the  first  twenty-four 
varieties  as  youthful.  In  fact,  the  changes  now 
going  on  are  so  great,  and  the  good  new  varieties 
each  year  introduced  so  numerous,  that  it  requires 
some  such  test  as  these  yearly  analyses  afl'ord  of 
the  relative  value  of  the  newcomers  in  order  to 
keep  us  in  any  way  in  touch  with  them.  The  way 
in  which  the  Hybrid  Teas  are  ousting  the  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  is  clearl}'  evident  when  we  look  at  the 
positions  some  of  our  old  favourites  occupied 
only  five  years  ago,  as  compared  with  those  they 
take  up  at  the  present  time.  Mrs.  John  Laing. 
then  the  premier  flower  on  the  list,  has  now  fallen 
to  No.  4,  Ulrich  Brunner  from  No.  3  to  No.  5, 
A.  K.  Williams  from  No.  6  to  No.  10,  Her 
Majesty  from  No.  6  to  No.  15,  Mrs.  Sharnian- 
Crawf ord  from  No.  8  to  No.  1 1 ,  (iustave  Pigaiieau 
from  No.  12  to  No.  16  and  S.  M.  Rodocanachi 
from  No.  13  to  No.  17,  while  Mme.  G.  Luizet, 
Alfred  Colomb,  Marie  Baumann,  Marchioness  of 
Londonderry,  Earl  of  Diift'erin,  F.  Michelon, 
Prince  Arthur  and  Dupu\'  Janiain  are  no  longer 
to  be  found  in  that  select  faniilj' — the  first 
twenty-four  varieties. 

"At  the  last  exhibition  A.  K.  Williams,  La 
France  and  Marie  Baumann  have  never  before, 
and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Karl  of  Dufi'eriii  and 
Etienne  Levet  have  only  once  before  been  as 
poorly  represented,  while  G.  Piganeau,  S.  M. 
Rodocanachi,  Prince  Arthur,  Alfred  Colomb  and 
Marchioness  of  Loiid(jnderry  have  seldom  been  as 
sparsely  shown.  In  fact,  of  the  established 
varieties,  only  Caroline  Testout,  Charles  Lefebvre, 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Xavier  Olibo  were 
exhibited  in  any  marked  degree  above  their 
average  records. 

"As  stated  before,  the  Hybrid  Teas  still 
continue  to  gain  ground.  Eight  years  ago  there 
were  only  nine  Hybrid  Teas  on  the  list,  last  year 
there  were  twenty-three,  and  in  the  present 
analysis  twenty-six,  twelve  of  them  being  among 
the  first  twenty-four  varieties  in  the  table.  Then, 
as  will  be  presently  seen,  all  the  newer  Roses 
included  in  it,  with  three  exceptions,  belong  to 
tiiis  comparatively  modern  and  popular  section. 


"  By  newer  Roses  is  here  meant  those  varieties 
in  the  present  list  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and 
Ifybi-id  Teas  which  are  fi\e  or  fewer  years  old. 
To  begin  with  those  sent  out  in  1901,  we  Hr.st 
come  to  Mildred  Grant  (ivory  white,  shaded  pink). 
Tliis  fine  exhiliition  Rose  last  j'ear  and  the  year 
before  headed  the  list,  and  now  stands  only 
second  to  Bessie  Brown,  while  Robert  Scott  (ro.sy 
pink)  has  risen  since  last  year  from  No.  .'iO  to 
No.  34,  and  Mamie  (ros}'  carmine)  from  No.  47  to 
No.  37.  On  the  other  hand,  Lady  Moyra  Beauclerc 
(madder  rose)  has  fallen  from  No.  '2()  to  No.  37, 
and  Duchess  of  Portland  (pale  sulphur  yellow, 
after  the  style  of  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria), 
from  No.  33  to  No.  41.  Of  the  1902  varieties, 
Alice  Lindsell  (creamy  white,  with  pink  centre) 
and  Florence  Pemberton  (creamy  white,  tinted 
pink)  now  stand  together  at  No.  13,  the  former 
having  risen  to  that  position  from  No.  15,  and  the 
latter  from  No.  30.  Bent  Cant  Hybrid  Perpetual 
(deep  crimson)  and  Perle  von  (iodesberg  (cream, 
shaded  lemon)  will  both  be  found  near  the  bottom 
of  the  table.  Strangely  enough,  there  is  no 
representative  of  the  year  1903,  but  as  if  to  make 
up  for  this  loss,  as  many  as  six  1904  varieties 
have  already  obtained  a  footing  in  the  table.     Of 


all  the  newer  Ro.ses,  we  have  now  under 
consideration  Dean  Hole  (silvery  carmine,  shatled 
salmon)  is  nntUmbtedly  the  greatest  aciiuisition. 
Although  only  sent  out  two  years  ago,  it  has 
risen  since  the  last  analysis  was  issued  from 
No.  32  to  No.  7  on  the  list.  Lady  Ashtown  (deep 
jiink),  of  the  same  year,  on  its  first  appearance 
takes  a  place  at  No.  20.  Hugh  Watson,  Hybrid 
Perpetual  (crimson  shaded  carmine),  Mrs.  David 
MeKee  (creamy  yellow)  and  Dr.  J.  Campbell 
Hall  (coral  rose,  suffused  wliite),  which  are  al.so 
new  to  the  table,  take  up  their  positions  re.spec- 
tively  at  No.  45,  No.  45  and  No.  (il,  while  Hugh 
Dickson,  Hybrid  Perpetual  (crimson,  shaded 
scarlet),  rises  from  Ni>.  07  to  No.  fil.  The 
varieties  distributed  in  1905  are  J.  B.  Clark  (deep 
scarlet,  shaded  plum),  the  sensational  Hower  of  the 
National  Rose  Society's  1904  exhibitiijii,  which 
will  be  found  at  No.  32,  and  C.  J.  Cirahanie  (\ery 
bright  crimson)  at  No.  5(j.  It  is  very  gratifying 
to  find  how  many  of  the  above  new  Roses  are  of 
Britisli  origin,  no  fewer  than  fifteen  of  the 
seventeen  having  been  raised  in  the  North  of 
Ireland,  and  twelve  of  them  liy  a  single  firm. 
One  of  the  remaining  two  varieties  came  to  us 
from  America  and  the  other  from  (Jermany. " 
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Bessie  Brown,  H.T 

Mildred  Grant.  H.T 

Frau  Karl  Druschki 

Mrs.  John  Laing 

Ulrich  Brunner 

Caroline  Testout,  H.T 

Dean  Hole,  H.T 

Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  H.T. 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  H.T 

A.  K.  Williams     

Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman-Crawford . . 

La  France.  H.T 

Alice  Lindsell,  H.T 

Florence  Pemberton,  H.T. 

Her  Majesty 

Gustave  Piganeau        

Suzanne  M.  Rodocanachi  . . 

Horace  Vernet      

Captain  Hayward 

Lady  Ashtown,  H.T 

Ulster       

Marquise  Litta,  H.T 

Helen  Keller 

White  Lady,  H.T 

Mme.  Gabriel  Luizet 

Pi-ince  Ai'thur       

Charles  Lefebvre 

Killarney.  H.T 

Marie  Baumann 

Alfred  Colomb       

Francois  Michelon       

J.  B.  Clark,  H.T 

Dupuy  Jamain      

Robert  Scott,  H.T 

Marchioness  of  Londonderry  . . 
Countess  of  Caledon,  H.T. 
Lady  Moyra  Beauclerc,  H.T.    . . 

Mamie.  H.T 

Tom  Wood     «     . . 

Fisher  Holmes 

Duchess  of  Portland,  H.T. 

G^n^ral  Jacqueminot 

Comte  de  Raimbaud 

Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam.  H.T.  . , 

Hugh  Watson        

Mrs.  David  McKee,  H.T 

Marchioness  of  Downshire 

Margaret  Dickson        

Duke  of  Wellington 

Earl  of  Dufferin 

Etienne  Levet       

Victor  Hugo 

Papa  Lambeit,  H.T 

Duke  of  Ed  nburgh     

Xavier  Olibo 

Beauty  of  Waltham 

Charles  J.  Grahame,  H.T 

Duke  of  Teck 

Gladys  Harkness,  H.T 

Marchioness  of  Dufferin    . .     . . 
Dr.  J.  Campbell  Hall,  H.T.      .. 

Hugh  Dickson        

Louis  van  Houtte 

Ben  Cant 

Marie  Verdier       

Perle  von  Godesberg,  H.T. 

Dr.  Andry   


1899 
1901 
1900 
1887 
1881 
1890 
1904 
1891 
1895 
1877 
1894 
1867 
1902 
1902 
1885 
1889 
1883 
1866 
1893 
1904 
1899 
1893 
1895 
1890 
1877 
1875 
1861 
1898 
1863 
1865 
1871 
1905 
1868 
1901 
1893 
1897 
1901 
1901 
1896 
1865 
1901 
1853 
1868 
1S8S 
1904 
1904 
1894 
1891 
1864 
1887 
1871 
1884 
1899 
1868 
1864 
1862 
1905 
1880 
190J 
1891 
1904 
1904 
1869 
1902 
1877 
1902 
1864 


Raiser's 


Introducer's 
Name. 


A.  Dickson  and  Sons 

Lambert 

Bennett       

Levet  

Pernet-Ducher 
A.  Dickson  and  Sons 
LamljL'it  and  llt-iter 
A.  Dicksi.)!!  and  Sons 

Schwartz 

A.  Dickson  and  Sons 

Guillut       

A.  Dickson  and  Sons 

Bennett     

Pernet-Ducher 

L^vSque     

Guillot       

Bennett 

A.  Dickson  and  Sons 

Pernet-Ducher 

A.  Dickson  and  Sons 
W.  Paul  and  Son  . . 
Liabaud     

B.  R.  Cant       . .     . . 

Lacharme 

A.  Dickson  and  Sons 

Baumann 

Lacharme 

Levet  

Hugh  Dickson  . 
Jamain 

Robert  Scottand  Son 
A.  Dickson  and  Sons 


E.  Verdier        . .     . . 
A.  Dickson  and  Sous 

Roussel      

Roland       

Bennett      

A.  Dickson  and  Sons 


Granger 

A.  Dickson  and  Sons 

Levet  

Schwartz 

Lambert 

Paul  and  Son   . . 
Lachanne  . . 
W.  Paul  and  Son    . 
A.  Dickson  and  Sons 
Paul  and  Son    . .     . . 
A.  Dickson  and  Sons 


Hugh  Dickson . . 

Lacharme 

B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons 
E.  Verdier  . .  . . 
Schneider  .  ... 
E.  Verdier 


New  varieties,  whose  positions  are  dependent  on  their  records  for  the 


Colour. 


Creamy  white 

Ivory  white,  shadcfl  pink 

Pure  white 

Rosy  pink 

Cherry  red 

Light  salmon  pink 

Silvery  carmine,  shaded  salmon 

Cream,  shaded  lemon 

Bright  rosy  pink 

Bright  ciuiiiine-red 

Clear  m.sy  jiink 

Silveiy  rose,  shaded  lilac 

Creamy  white,  pink  centre 

Creamy  white,  tinted  pink 

Pale  rose 

Shaded  carmine 

Glowing  rose 

Scarlet-crimson,  dark  shaded 

Scarlet-crimson 

Deep  pink 

Salmon  pink 

Camiine-ros^,  bright  centre 

Rosy  cerise 

Creamy  white 

Light  silvery  pink 

Bright  crimson 

Purplish  crimson 

Pale  pink,  shaded  white 

Soft  carmine-red 

Bright  carmine-red 

Deep  rose,  reverse  silvery 

Deep  scarlet,  shaded  plum 

Bright  cerise 

Clear  rosy  pink,  shaded  Mesh 

Ivory  white 

Carmine  rose 

Madder  rose,  with  silvery  reflex 

Rosy  cannine,  yellow  base 

Brownish  red 

Shaded  crinisoii-scarlet 

Pale  suli>lmr  yellow 

Bright  scarlet-crimson 

Clear  crimson 

Rosy  flesh 

Crimson,  sbadeil  carmine 

Creani>  \cll('w 

Li;^lit  i>ink.  shaded  rose 

Ivury  white 

Bright  shaded  crimson 

Dark  crimson,  shaded  maroon 

Carmine -rose 

Dazzling  crimson,  sluidid 

Pinkish  rose 

Scarlet-crimson 

Dark  velvety  crimson 

Rosy  crimson 

Very  bright  crimson 

Light  crimson-scarlet 

D'p  sahnon-p'k,  silvery  reverse 

Pink 

Coral  rose,  suffused  white 

Crimson,  shaded  scarlet 

Deep  crimson,  shaded  maroon 

Deep  crimson 

Pure  rose 

Cream,  shaded  lemon 

Bright  crimson 

1906  show  only. 
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One  notices  Mr. 
Mawley's  lament  jover 
tlie  downfall^of  jhis  old 
favourites — the  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  —  and  one 
can  sympathise  with 
and  understand  his 
point  of  view.  One 
does  not  like  to  see 
one's  old  tried  and 
faithful  friends  beaten 
— even  if  it  is  by  some- 
thing that  is  fitter  for 
the  task  set  before  it — 
I  will  not  .say  more 
beautiful — they  are  all 
equally  beautiful,  only 
the  Hybrid  Teas,  or 
some  of  them,  are  more 
likely  to  give  a  perfect 
flower  than  the  Hybrid 
Perpetuals.  That,  in  a 
few  words,  is  the  reason 
of  their  being  at  the 
head  of  the  list,  and 
that  is  wliat  the  exhi- 
bitor wants  to  know. 
What  sorts  will  pay 
him  best  to  grow  ? 
Let  him  peruse  this 
analysis  ;  he  \\ill  not  go 
far  wrong ;  but  he  must 
not  forget  the  new 
Roses  —  those  with  a 
star  —  nor  the  colours 
of  the  Roses,  or  he  will 
leave  out  the  dark  reds. 

Bessie  Brown  heads  the  list 
again,  and  right  well  .she  deserves 
the  honoin-.  It  is  true  she  hangs 
her  head,  but  that  is  only  her 
modesty.  My  friend  Mr.  Bate- 
man  in  a  recent  letter  to  you 
stated  that  nine  out  of  every  ten 
exhibitors,  if  asked  the  question 
which  was  the  finest  exhibition 
Rose,  would  vote  for  Mildred 
Grant.  I  doubt  the  proportion. 
I  will  leave  out  of  the  question 
the  Teas,  and  presume  he  was 
only  referring  to  the  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals and  Hybrid  Teas,  and  I 
think  he  would  find  if  he  tested 
the  question  that  Mrs.  John  Laing 
would  still  have  a  fair  number 
of  supporters,  and  that  Mildred 
Grant  would  probably  come  next. 
Then  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  but 
that  the  votes  for  Bessie  Brown 
would  predominate. 

At  any  rate,  of  the  four  named, 
she  would  get  my  vote,  as  produc- 
ing from  a  single  plant  more  exhi- 
bition flowers  than  you  would  be 
likely  to  get  from  any  other 
variety.  Frau  Karl  Druschki 
would  win  easily  in  the  garden, 
but  she  has  not  petals  enough  to 
stand  the  journey  to  the  show. 
A  Rose  that  liolds  a  record  of 
lasting  eighteen  days  would  not 
fail  that  way ;  but  I  have  ?iot 
learnt  the  secret  of  growing 
Mildred  (Jrant,  unless  it  is  that 
she  must  be  grown  by  the  dozen 
Vo  get  an  occasional  flower,  and 
those  must  be  maidens.  But 
when  all  is  said  and  done  she 
is  a  bold,  brazen  young  lady  to 
my  way  of  thinking. 

Dean  Hole  has  come  with  a 
rush,  and  will  go  higher,  and 
yet  I  can  remember  when  the 
National  Rose  Society  (in  their 
wisdom  this  time)  awarded  the 
gold  modal,  quite  a  lot  of  unkind 
things  were  said  about  this  glorious 
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Rose  I)y  those  who  had 
never  seen  it  growing. 
It  is  going  to  run  Caro- 
line Testout  very  close 
as  the  best  all-round 
Rose  in  cultivation,  and 
Messrs.  Alexander 
Dickson  made  no  mis- 
take when  they  called 
it  after  him  whose  name 
it  bears.  Hugh  Dickson 
and  C.  J.  Grahame  will 
speedily  work  their  way 
up  the  list  unless  I  am 
much  mistaken.  Lad\- 
Ashtown  starts  uncom- 
monly well  to  get  into 
the  first  twenty  -  four 
at  the  first  time  of 
asking.  I  do  not  think 
many  Roses  have  done 
that  ;  but  it  is  a  real 
good  Rose.  The 
analysis  of  the  Tea 
Roses  will  follow  very 
shortly. 

H.  E.  MOLTNECX. 
Purley. 


BLUE  GUM  TEEE 
OUTDOORS. 

I  ENCLOSE  a  photograph 
of  a  group  of  Eucalyptus 
globulus,  the  tallest  of 
which   is   14  feet  high. 
When  ;the  photograph  was  taken 
the  trees   were   eighteen   months 
old,  from  seed  sown  in  Febi-uary, 
1905,   and   the   seedlings   planted 
<ait  in    the    following    June.       I 
ma}'  say  the  trees  were   not  pro- 
tected  in    any   way   dm-nig    last 
winter.  E.  W.  D] 

The  Gardens,  Bowden  Green, 
Pangboume,  Berks. 
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WHrriC  EA  IvLY-FLOWERING 
CH  RYSAXTHEMUMS. 

WITHIN  the  last  few 
years  several  good 
early  -  flowering 
Japanese  Chrysan- 
tliemums  have  been  introduced. 
Both  English  and  French  raisers 
■an  claim  credit  for  their  intro- 
duction. Early-flowering  Chry- 
santhemums succeed  far  better 
w  hen  growTi  in  the  border  than 
when  their  roots  are  confined  in 
pots,  as  is  customary  with  the  later 
flowering  kinds.  White-flowered 
\arieties  always  possess  a  value 
that  those  of  distinct  colours  do 
lint  :  there  are  so  many  uses  to 
which  white  flowers  can  be  put. 
Wliite-flowered  Chrysanthemums 
are  not  very  suitable  for  town 
and  suburban  gardens  owing  to 
tile  presence  of  smuts  and  other 
impurities  in  the  air.  Tlie  follow- 
ing are  a  few  of  the  best: 

Fee  Japoiutise. — This  is  shown 
in  the  accompanying  illustration, 
and  is  a  flower  with  long,  rather 
narrow,  twisting  and  curling 
florets  ;  colour,  creamy  white  with 
primrose  centre.  The  jjlant  is 
free-flowering  and  has  a  splendid 
liranehing  habit  of  growth.  In 
flower  late  September ;  height, 
1 S  inches  to  2  feet. 
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Tapis  de  Nelge.  — This  bears  a  profuse  display 
of  snow  white  flowers  in  sprays.  When  dis- 
budded really  handsome  flowers  may  be  had.  In 
ilower  from  late  September  onwards  ;  height, 
about  4  feet. 

Damf  B/aiiclie. — Anotlier  excellent  plant,  with 
a  vigorous  constitution,  suitable  for  disbudded 
blooms,  or  may  be  flowered  on  terminal  liuds  in 
pretty  sprays  ;  pure  white.  Comes  into  flower  in 
September  ;  height,  about  3  feet. 

Rot  lies  B/aiics. — Although  introduced  two  or 
three  years  since  this  plant  is  but  little  known. 
It  blooms  profusely  and  bears  dainty  pure  white 
blossoms  of  Japanese  form.  Period  of  flowering, 
September  and  October;  height, 
about  3  feet  ;  rather  spare 
liabit. 

White  Masse. — This  is  a  beauti- 
ful sport,  creamj'  wliite — some- 
times tinted  blush,  from  the 
popular  Mme.  Marie  Massf^,  and 
possesses  all  the  excellent  charac- 
teristics of  the  parent  variety. 
It  is  important  that  the  true 
stock  should  be  procured. 

Doris  Pelo. — In  some  quarters 
this  variet}'  is  regarded  as  too 
similar  to  one  or  two  others  in 
cultivation,  but  it  is  really  quite 
distinct.  It  is  an  English-raised 
seedling  of  good  quality,  and  is 
useful  either  for  the  border  or 
for  cutting.  The  flowers  are  of 
good  form  and  pure  white,  and 
the  plant  is  free-flowering.  In 
flower  late  August  and 
September. 

Dolly  Prince.  —  This  variety 
was  introduced  by  a  Midland 
grower  a  3'ear  or  two  since.  The 
pure  white  flowers  are  made  up 
of  long  drooping  florets.  Comes 
into  flower  in  September ;  height, 
about  2  feet. 
Highyate,  N.         D.  B.  Crane. 


Any  soil  freely  dressed  with  leaf-soil  or  plenty 
of  sharp  grit,  particularly  that  from  country  roacl- 
sides,  will  grow  Anemones  well,  but  one  must,  for 
their  nuiro  convenient  treatment,  divide  the 
genus  into  six  groups,  individuals  of  wliicli  would 
be  likely  to  .succeed  together. 

Anemone  alpina  and  its  Alujbs. 

The  alpina  group  is  nearly  evergreen.  The 
majority  have  thick  rootstocks  and  snuiller 
fibrils,  the  leaves  are  generallj-  hairy,  often  quite 
silkv,  and  branching  stems  of  varying  heiglit. 
They  prefer  a  deeply-tilled  soil  composed  of  road 
grit  and  good  fibrous  loam,  freely  impregnated 


THE    WINDFLOWERS. 

(Anemones.  ) 

The  Anemones,  or  Windflowers 
as  they  are  called,  are  a  race  of 
.showy  plants  whose  value  in  the 
best  garden  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. They  include  some 
of  the  choicest  alpine  flowers,  a 
few  invaluable  border  plants  and 
the  section  that  may  be  described 
as  blue  Star  Anemones.  A. 
blanda,  A.  apennina  and  their 
forms  are  effective  when  planted 
in  broad  belts  amid  natural  sur- 
roundings, wliile  the  Hepatieas 
and  Wood  Ajiemones,  if  tastefully 
associated  with  Ferns,  Trilliums 
and  kindred  plants  in  cool,  shadj' 
situations  will  thrive  infinitelj- 
better  than  when  planted  in  the 
open  border. 

One  cannot  expect  the  whole 
group  to  thrive  in  one  garden,  for 
their  natural  distribution  extends 
throughout  tlie  Northern  Hemis- 
phere, and  they  are  found  in 
nearly  all  possible  conditions  of 
climate,  the  higher  Alps,  the  cool  woodland  i  with  limestone  chippings  in  the  case  of  the  Pulsa- 
and  moist  valleys  have  their  representative  |  tilla  and  A.  vernalis,  and  non-calcareous  stone 
types,  but  such  a  widely-distributed  group  :  chips  for  the  remainder,  aggregated  around  the 
of  plants  must  contain  at  least  a  few  species  I  collars  of  tlie  plants,  for  their  chief  fault  is 
that  would  thrive  in  every  garden,  while  other  ;  li-ibility  to  decay  at  the  base  of  the  leaf-growths. 


THE    NOW-POPULAR    POLYGONUM    BALDSCHUANICUM    OVER 

{See  page  lU,  '*  Correspondence.") 


species  may  be  induced  to  grow  well  by  selecting 
sites  for  them. 

The   alpine   section   proves   more    difficult    to 
grow  than  any  of  the  others,  but  even  these  are 


The  importance  of  securing  young  established 
plants  in  pots  to  start  the  colony  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. One  may  waste  much  time  and  incur 
considerable  expense  in  attempting  to  grow  newly- 
less  exacting  in  their  requirements  than  ^many  '  imported  plants  witliout  any  appreciable  success, 
high  mountain  plants,  as  one  may  treat  them  more  i  Tliey  should  be  planted  "eitlier  when  in  full 
liberallj',  once  established,  with  excellent  results.  1  gi'ow  th  or  in  March  ;  the  season  does  not  matter 


provided  the  plants  can  l)e  established  before 
winter  and  the  soil  readily  worked  at  the  time  of 
planting.  If  good  .seeds  are  obtainable — and  this 
is  a  difficult  matter — quantities  of  good  plants 
can  be  raised  with  a  little  care.  Use  leaf -soil  and 
road-grit  as  a  potting  compost,  sterilised  by 
leaking,  or  sow  the  seeds  in  liroad  pans,  plunging 
them  in  the  open  up  to  the  rims,  and  leave  them 
out  all  the  winter.  Should  snow  fall  liea\-ily 
during  the  winter,  stack  several  feet  of  the 
cleanest  obtainable  over  the  pans,  and  l)eat  it 
down  hard  so  that  it  will  not  melt  quickly. 
Germination  is  more  rapid  after  such  treatmeiit, 
and  the  seedlings  quickly  appear.  A  thick  tile 
laid  over  tlie  .soil  is  also  of  use 
in  helping  germination.  The 
first  seasi^n's  growth  is  very  short 
in  durati(jn,  and  in  some  cases 
seedlings  ma}-  not  appear  for  a 
year  after  sowing.  (See  The 
Garden,  Vol.  LXIV. ,  pages 
116  to  270,  for  correspondence 
describing  Anemones  from 
seeds,  with  woodcuts  of  seed- 
lings. ) 

A.  alpina.  —  A  native  of 
European  mountains,  varies  from 
a  tiny  tufted  plant  to  specimens 
2  feet  high.  It  bears  handsome 
white  flowers  on  branched  stems, 
slightly  tinged  with  blue  on  the 
reverse  of  the  petals,  and  fur- 
nished with  a  cone  of  jellow 
anthers  in  the  centre  of*  each. 
The  leaves  are  soft,  but  not 
silky,  and  in  shape  resembling 
miniature  Fools'  Parsley.  It  is 
a^grand  plant,  apparently  more 
easy  to  grow  in  an  old  gravel  path 
at  the  foot  of  a  rockery  than  iiigli 
up  on  a  rockery  slope.  It  flowers 
in  May. 

A.  decapetala,  a  North 
American  plant,  grows  9  inches 
high,  forming  a  tuft  of  small 
leaves  and  taller  stems  bearing 
pale  sulphur  yellow  flowers  under 
1  inch  across,  and  very  freely 
produced.  The  petals,  as  the 
name  implies,  number  ten,  and 
they  are  half  hidden  by  the  large 
tufts  of  golden  anthers.  It  is  a 
pretty  plant  of  free  growth.  Its 
hardihood  and  free  -  flowering 
qualities  should  find  for  it  a  place 
in  every  garden.  It  flowers  in 
May. 

A.  diehotoma  (syn.  A.  pennsyl- 
vanica)  is  a  free-growing  plant 
midway  between  A.  sylvestris 
and  A.  alpina.  It  makes  a  thicket 
of  slender  growtlis  1  foot  high, 
and  bears  quantities  of  white 
flowers  arranged  in  a  loose 
corymb,  the  pedicels  varying 
in  length.  It  is  an  excellent 
border  plant,  preferring  a  deep 
rich  loam,  in  which  it  makes 
excellent  growth.  It  flowers  in 
May. 

A.      JIalleri.   —  One     of     tlie 
Pulsatilla    section,    and    a    very 
^01.^.  charming  plant  that  will  thrive 

apace  in  a  rather  dry,  grittj' 
loam.  The  root-stock  assumes 
massive  proportions  with  age,  and  yields  a 
nuiltitude  of  flowering  crowns  that  produce 
greyish  violet  nodding  flowers  surrounded  In- 
silky  verticels.  The  plant  has  a  loo.ser  habit 
than  the  native  Pasque  Flower  (A.  Pulsatilla), 
but  is  very  close  to  manj-  cultivated  forms 
of  it.  One  charming  feature  is  the  large  and 
handsome  plumes  that  develop  when  the  flowers 
have  past,  rivalled  in  excellence  only  bj'  Geum 
montanum.     May-flowering. 

Georoe  B.  Mallett. 
(To  he  eoiitiuned.) 
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G^RT>ENING     FOR     BEGINNERS. 


SIMPLE      HINTS. 


HOW  TO  INCREASE  FERNS.— Ferns 
are  increased  in  various  \\a3'.s.  The 
most  common  metliod  is  by  spores  ; 
these  occupy  a  very  simiUir  position 
in  Ferns  as  seeds  do  in  flowering 
plants.  Many  sorts  can  be  readily 
raised  in  ijuantity  in  this  way.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  are  very  ditticult,  while  in  a  number 
of  instances  they  cannot  be  increased  by  this 
means,  as  no  spores  ai'e  jjroduced.  If  only  a  few- 
plants  are  desired,  it  is  quicker  to  divide  up 
one  or  two  old  plants  of  those  which  form  root- 
stocks.  Several  kinds  produce  bulbils  on  the 
fronds  :  they  will  dB\elop  into  young  plants. 
Others  have  creeping  rhizomes,  pieces  of  which 
may  often  be  cut  oft'  with  roots  attached. 

By  Means  oj  Spores.  — The  collecting  of  spores 
is  very  important  where  a  number  of  sorts  are 
growing  together.  Being  very  light  they  are 
liable  to  be  scattered  more  or  less  all  over  the 
house.  Very  often  plenty  of  J'oimg  plants  will 
be  obtained  from  a  sowing,  but  on  attaining  to  a 
sufficient  size  for  identification  they  may  turn 
out  to  be  a  common  Fern  not  desired.  To  guard 
against  this,  the  fronds  shovdd  be  cut  just  before 
the  spore  cases  burst,  thoroughly  washing  them 
under  a  running  tap  to  remove  all  foreign  spores 
which  may  be  present  on  the  fronds.  They  can 
then  be  placed  in  bags  and  dried.  February  and 
March  are,  pei'haps,  the  best  months  for  sowing, 
but  it  may  be  done  at  all  sea.sons  of  the  j'ear  with 
satisfactory  results.  A  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
after  collecting  is  a  good  time.  The  pots  or  pans 
(dwarf  pots)  in  which  they  are  to  be  sown  should 
be  fillecl  to  within  1  inch  of  the  top  with  crocks, 
placing  the  smallest  pieces  at  the  top,  over  this 
spread  a  layer  of  sterilised  .soil,  that  is,  finely- 
sifted  loam  bm'nt  to  a  red  heat  on  an  old  shovel 
to  kill  anything  likely  to  injure  the  germination 
of  the  spoies.  Before  sowing  dip  the  pot  or  pan 
almost  to  tlie  rim  in  water  to  saturate  the  contents, 
taking  care  not  to  allow  the  water  to  come  over 
the  side.  Scatter  the  spores  thinly  over  the 
surface,  covering  each  pot  with  a  sheet  of  glass. 


Stand  them  in  saucers  of  water  ;  these,  it  filled 
every  day,  will  keep  the  soil  moist.  Place  them 
in  a  shady  position  in  a  warm  liouse  until 
germination  c<(nunences,  when  more  light  nia\'  lie 
given,  and  air  gradually  admitted.  A  pot  of 
prothallia  (the  first  stage  of  growth  of  tlie  spore) 
is  shown  in  Fig.  1  (a).  When  large  encnigh  to 
move  conveniently,  little  patches  of  this  should 
be  pricked  oft'  in  pans  or  lioxes  half  an  inch  or  so 
apart.  As  soon  as  several  leaves  have  developed, 
see  Fig.  1  ('<),  tlie  young  plants  can  be  potted  off' 
singly  or  several  together  as  the  case  may  be. 

Division  of  the  Plant. — This  method  is  most 
iisually  resorted  to  when  only  a  few  plants  are 
required,  or  with  sorts  which  do  not  produce 
spores,  as,  for  instance,  the  beautiful  Fern 
Adiantum  farleyense.  This  is  usually  done  in 
spring.  Fig.  '2  (a)  shows  a  plant  of  Adiantum 
cuneatum  witli  all  the  old  fronds  removed 
preparatory  to  starting  it  into  growth  again. 
Probably  some  would  take  this  opportunity  of 
dividing  the  roots,  but  it  is  much  better  to  wait 
until  the  young  fronds  are  2  inches  in  length,  as 
by  this  time  new  root  action  has  conmienced, 
and  the  plants  will  soon  take  hold  of  the  new 
soil.  Fig.  2  (}i)  illu.strates  the  develo])nicnt  of 
the  3'oung  fronds.  Nephrolepis  are  readily 
increased  by  division  of  the  crowns. 

Division  of  the  Bhizoint  or  Root -stock.  — This  may 
be  done  in  spring  when  the  plants  are  repotted, 
or  small  pieces  with  a  tew  roots  may  be  detached 
from  the  parent  plant,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  .'? 
(Polypodium  aureum).  If  potted  up  and  kept  in 
a  close  frame  for  a  week  or  two  these  pieces  soon 
grow  into  nice  plants.  Manj'  of  the  Davallias 
and  Polypodiums  are  increased  in  this  way  ;  the 
Hare's-foot  Fern  (Davallia  canariensis)  is  a  gootl 
e.xaniple. 

Increase  by  Bultiils.  — These  are  produced  on  the 
fronds,  notably  on  some  of  the  A.s^jleniums.  The 
fronds  may  be  pegged  down  in  pans  filled  with 
light  soil,  .sprinkling  a  little  over  some  parts  of 


the  frond,  leaving  it  attached  to  the  parent  plant 
till  well  rooted.  This  is  the  .safest  method,  Vmt 
if  circumstances  will  not  permit  of  its  being  done 
the  fronds  ina3-  be  detached  and  pegged  down  in 
a  similai'  wa\',  placing  the  pan  in  a  close  frame  for 
a  week  or  two.  Failing  this  the  largest  of  the 
j^oung  plants  growing  on  the  frond  can  be  taken 
oft'  and  ))iieked  out  in  pans,  starting  them  in  a 
close  frame  as  advised'' above.     Fig.   4  shows   a 


FIG.    3.- 


-r.\RT  OF   THE   KOOT-STOCK   OF 
(I'OLYPODIUM    .M'KEUM). 


FIC.    I.— .SEKni.lNti    FEKNS    IN    THE    E.\RI.V    ST.VOES    OF  (iliOWTH. 

{On  the  left  tlie  yuuiuj  Ferns  are  shown  in  a  very  earlif  ataqe  of  growth.     If  patches  of  these  are  trans/erred 
to  other  pots  they  will  soon  form  good  plantSy  as  shown  on  the.  right.) 


{Such  a  piece  as  this  wilt,  if_  potted  and  given  proper 
treaUnent,  soon  grow  into  a  good  plant.) 

young  plant  of  Asplenium  bulbiferuni  growing 
from  a  luilbil  w  hicli  has  developed  on  one  of  the 
pinna'  or  leaflets  of  the  frond. — A.  N. 

Work  ill  tin:  (larden  in  Winter. — Some  people 
seldom  enter  tlieir  gardens  in  winter.  A  well- 
kept  garden  to  a  right-thinking  mind  is  never 
lacking  in  interest.  There  is  plenty  of  life,  and 
there  will  soon  lie  movement  in  the  leafless  trees  ; 
there  is  abundant  interest  in  noticing  the 
^vMlling  buds,  and  everj-  tree  has  its  own 
pi-culiarity  of  growth.  No  two  trees  even  of  the 
same  species  are  exactly  alike.  These  and 
similar  thoughts  will  arise  in  the  mind  of  the 
observant  person,  but  there  is  work  also  to  be 
done.  This  is  the  time  to  wash  the  fiuit  trees — 
spi'ay,  I  suppose,  is  the  correct  term — but  wash 
or  spray  the  trees  and  clean  oft'  all  insect  pests 
and  all  moss  and  slime  from  the  branches.  The 
birds  will  soon  begin  upon  the  buds,  and  all 
Currants,  Oooseberries  and  Plums  should  be 
protected  either  bj-  a  lime  or  soot  dressing  or  be 
covered  with  netting,  or  have  black  cotton 
threaded  auKuig  the  branches.  Leaving  the  trees 
unpruned  to  see  what  the  birds  will  leave  us  is  not 
good  gardening.  Then,  again,  let  us  look  at  the 
Roses.  Tliere  has  been  no  frost  to  hurt  an^'thing 
yet,  hut  there  is  cold  weather  coming,  and  we 
should  be  prejiared  with  a  heap  of  dr\'  stutt'wliieh 
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nc.  4. — MCAFLET    OF   BULB-BEARING    FERN    (ASPLENIUM    BnLBIFERUM). 

(^Note  the  small  ^^bidb"  arid  small  plant  which   have  formed  at  the  etid  of  the  leaflet.     This  small  plant,  f/ 

cut  off  and  planted  in  a  potyUUl  grow. ) 


has  passed  through  or  beun  near  the  fire  to  earth 
up  the  stems  of  the  tender  Tea  Roses,  and  a  few 
sprays  of  Braoken  to  thrust  in  the  heads  of  tlie 
standards,  but  cmly  a  few  Teas  require  this 
attention.  Alittk^  dry  niuleh  round  the  stems  of 
a  tender  shrub  or  plant  may  save  its  life.  I 
remember  during  a  hard  winter  in  Norfolk  some 
years  ago  \^'e  lost  nearly  all  our  clumps  of  Tri- 
tomas  through  the  frost.  We  were,  in  fact, 
caught  napping,  as  a  little  drj'  mulch  would  have 
saved  them.  Then,  again,  let  us  take  a  turn 
among  theshrubs  ;  there  is  always  work  waiting  to 
be  done.  Improvements  which  have  been  put  off 
from  time  to  time  might  be  done  now  ;  old  Laurels 
or  other  out-of-date  things  might  be  grubbed,  and 
the  site  prepared  for  better  plants.  Let  anyone 
take  a  look  roiuid  a  good  nursery  and  see  what  a 
lot  of  desirable  trees  and  shrubs  there  are  which 
they  do  not  possess.  Let  us  clear  out  some  of 
the  old  rubbish,  trench  and  prepare  the  land,  and 
introduce  something  that  will  be  of  great  interest 
in  the  near  future.  It  is  the  tendencj'  to  be 
conservative  in  the  garden  ;  we  become  attached 
to  our  old  plants,  and  do  not  like  to  destroy 
them.  But  this  feeling  in  many  gardens  is  carried 
too  far.  Another  mattei-  that  might  be  looked  to 
now  is  the  protection  of  hardy  cuttings  planted 
during  the  early  autunni.  Raising  cuttings  of 
Roses  and  shrubs  is  interesting  work,  and  a  little 
mulch  of  leaf-mould  or  old  Mushroom  bed  broken 
up  fine  will  save  them  from  the  lifting  power  of 
the  frost  when  it  comes  and  probably  save  their 
lives.— H. 

Management  of  Plant. ■*  in  Greenhou.v:. — With 
the  cold  weather  experienced  during  the  winter 
months,  when  the  greenhouse  is  at  times  kept 
closed  for  the  entire  day,  two  or  three  items  are 
of  considerable  moment.  The  first  is  the  question 
of  watering,  which  should  be  very  carefully 
carried  out.  There  is  considerable  difference  in 
the  requirements  of  plants  which  are  in  full 
flower  and  those  which  pass  the  winter  in  a  state 
of  partial  or  absolute  rest.  The  first-named  need 
to  be  kept  well  supplied  with  water,  not,  it  is 
true,  to  keep  them  always  at  saturation  point, 
but  they  must  never  be  allo\\-ed  to  become  cpiite 
dry.  At  the  same  time,  water  must  not  be  given 
in  little  drops,  but  when  tlie  plants  are  watered 
it  should  be  sufficient  to  moisten  the  ball  of 
earth  thoroughly,  after  which  it  must  be  left  till 
nearly  dry  again.  No  hard  and  fast  line  can  be 
laid  down  as  to  the  length  of  time  that  must 
elapse  before  the  plants  need  more  water,  as  this 
depends  on  so  many  particulars,  such  as  the 
weather,  condition  of  the  roots,  size  of  the  pots, 
requirements   of    the   plants    and    other    items. 


Plants  that  are  in^a  state  of  partial  or  aV>solute 
rest,  sucli  as  Fuchsias  or  zonal  Pelargoniums 
(popularly  termed  (leraniums),  will  need  nnich 
less  water  during  the  winter.  At  that  time 
Fuchsias  \\ill  require  only  just  enough  to  keep 
the  soil  from  becoming  parched  up,  and  much  the 
same  may  be  said  of  Geraniums,  except  those 
grown  for  winter  blooming,  which  must  be  grown 
as  above  advised  for  flowering  plants. 

Geraniums  for  Bedding  are  wintered  either 
singly  in  small  pots  in  stores,  that  is,  about  half- 
a-dozen  cuttings  in  a  pot  .5  inches  in  diameter,  or 
in  shallow  pans  or  boxes  and  usually  on  a  shelf 
or  in  some  similar  position  in  the  greenhouse. 
In  order  to  economise  .space  the  plants  are  often 
set  rather  closely  together,  and  when  this  is  the 
case  it  is  most  important  that  they  be  looked 
over  f re(£uently,  and  any  signs  of  decay  removed 
at  once.  The  stem  of  the  Geranium  is  very 
susceptible  to  decay,  and  the  stalk  of  a  rotting 


h'af  will  at  its  base  often  affect  the  stem  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  is  impossilile  to  arrest  decay, 
and  this  frequently  results  in  the  death  of  the 
plant.  To  avoid  such  disappointing  results  the 
plants  should  be  shifted  about  every  fortnight 
and  thoroughly  examined,  as  it  is  "only  when 
each  pot  is  taken  in  the  hand  that  every  .speck  of 
decay  can  be  detected.  Even  more  dangerous 
than  the  decaying  leaves  are  the  small  wing-like 
scales  which  are  found  on  the  main  stem  close  to 
the  bases  of  the  leaves.  These  scales  are 
particularly  liable  to  decay  in  winter,  and 
as  they  spring  from  the  main  stem  it  is  soon 
aftected  by  them.  Such  being  the  case  the 
removal  of  these  scales,  directly  they  turn  brown. 
is  a  very  important  matter.  The  best  way  to  do 
this  is  to  take  hold  of  the  point  of  the  scale  or 
liract  Mith  the  finger  and  thumb  and  pull  it  off. 
In  this  way  it  will  separate  clean  at  the  base, 
and  leave  no  injury  to  form  a  seat  for  disease. 
Throughout  the  winter  seascjn  these  bedding 
(ieraniums  need  just  enough  water  to  keep  the 
soil  moist,  but  an  excess  nnist  be  strictly  guarded 
against.  At  the  same  time,  particular  care  must 
be  taken  in  watering  not  to  wet  the  leaves  more 
than  is  absolutely  necessary.  A  bright  day 
sh(juld,  if  possible,  be  chosen  for  watering,  in 
order  that  any  superabundant  moisture  may  be 
dried  up.  Geraniums  are  greatly  benefited  by 
air  being  given  whenever  possible  if  the  weather 
is  sufficientlv  mild.  — T. 


PLANTS     AND     FLOWERS 
IN     THE     HOUSE. 

VERY  frequently  for  a  few  weeks  after 
Christmas  there  is  a  comparative 
scarcity  of  choice  in  cut  fiowers. 
This  is  brought  about  in  some  measure 
by  special  efforts  to  make  the  festive 
season  as  bright  and  cheerful  as 
possible,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the 
Iwrder  line  between  one  season  and  another.  It 
often  requires,  therefore,  some  degree  of  ingenuity 
to  make  both  ends  meet  with  dinner  parties  and 
balls  probable  in  the  near  future.  This  can  be 
done  to  a  certain  extent  bj'  arranging  the  flowers 
more  sparsely  in  the  vases.  It  is  better  to  do 
this  (being  an  improvement  also  in  some  cases, 


FIG.  2. — MAIDF.NIIAIK  FKRN    IN    WINTER   AND    .SPRING. 

(//  the  old  fronds  are  cut  down,  at  nhown  on  the  left,  before  the  vlant  is  started  into  growth,  a  number  of  new 
fronds,  as  shown  on  the  right,  uill  soon  appear  ) 
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more  especially  wheie overcrowding  prcdoniiimtes 
when  flowers  are  plentiful)  than  to  reduce  the 
numbers  of  the  receptacles  ;  to  do  this  creates  a 
bad  impression  when  there  is  really  no  reason 
for  it. 

Where  large  vases  have  to  be  filled  at  all 
seasons,  tlius  taking  a  quantity  of  flowers,  more 
use  should  lie  made  of  coloured  foliage  now  that 
flowers  are  not  so  plentiful.  Of  liardy  subjects, 
the  Malujnia  is  surprisingly  useful :  it  varies  so 
mucli  in  colour  as  t<j  make  a  pretty  and  tasteful 
arrangement  by  itself.  We  can  usually  cut  it  in 
four  distinct  shades  of  colour — dark  green,  dark 
bronzy  green,  glaucous  green  and  reddish  bronze. 
In  either  shade  it  can  be  used  with  excellent  effect. 
Yellow  flowers,  such  as  late  Chrysanthemums 
and  .Tasminum  nudiflorum  ;  white  flowers,  as 
Kucharis  amazonica  and  long  spikes  of  Roman 
Hyacinth,  or  of  the  early  Snowflake  Narcissus  and 
bronzy  reds,  as  late  Japanese  Chrysanthemums, 
all  associate  beautifully  with  this  Mahonia 
foliage.  One  most  essential  advantage  in  its  use 
is  its  very  enduring  character.  It  can  be  used 
either  as  shoots  with  tufts  of  leaves  on  each,  or 
the  leaves  can  be  taken  singly  when  of  sufficient 
size.  Of  less  hardy  character,  but  most  invalu- 
able at  this  season  of  the  year,  are  the  long  sprays 
of  Asparagus  plumosus,  whicli  resists  the  fumes  of 
gas  and  heat  from  other  sources  remarkably  well. 
Large  leaves  of  fine-foliaged  Begonias  are 
frequently  very  useful  :  so  are  the  varied  forms 
and  colours  to  be  had  from  among  the  Crotons, 
the  Winter  Cherries  (Phy.salis  Alkekengi  and 
Franchetti)  witli  their  orange-coloured  .seed-pods 
are  very  bright. 

More"  use  should  be  made  of  dried  ornamental 
grasses  during  the  winter  season  ;  these,  with 
dried  or  everlasting  flow-ers,  make  very  effective 
arrangements.  I  have  one  such  now  within  my 
view,  which  is  composed  of  long  spikes  of  Arundo 
conspicua — a  lovely  grass  for  tall  vases.  These 
were  cut  when  just  in  their  best  condition  ;  asso- 
ciated with  this  grass  are  some  fine  examples  of 
the  Reed  (Typha  latifolia)  on  long  stems,  which 
add  to  the  eftect,  in  conjunction  with  several 
heads  of  Globe  Thistle  (Kchinops  Ritro)  still 
prese^^^ng  its  metallic  blue  shade  of  colour,  and 
others  of  Sea  Holly  (Erj-ngium  amethystinum), 
from  which  the  colour,  however,  is  nearh'  all 
departed,  but  is  very  effective  all  the  same.  It 
should  be  added  that  the  foliage  in  part  of  the 
T\-]3ha  was  preserved,  thus  giving  more  varictv 
still. 

Smaller  growing  grasses  look  best  when  kept 
by  themselves,  or  when  used  with  such  dried 
flowers  as  the  Helichrysums.  Unless  for  cjuite 
special  occasions  it  is  always  better  to  keep 
dried  flowers  and  grasses,  as  well  as  preserved 
foliage,  by  themselves.  If  the  stems  be  inserted 
in  water  when  once  dried  they  will  soon  decay. 
By  having  a  few  vases  filled  for  a  short  time  with 
dried  specimens,  there  will  be  a  perceptible 
advantage  as  it  pertains  to  fresh  flowers  in  a 
cut  state. 

Of  other  fresh  foliage  note  should  be  made  of 
several  Ferns  other  than  the  Maiden-hair.  That 
of  Pteris  trenuila  is  well  worthy  of  note  ;  it  keeps 
well,  the  pale  shade  of  green  being  an  advantage 
in  many  cases.  Odds  and  ends  of  Davallia  fronds 
in  variety  may  also  be  had,  as  may  several  sorts 
of  Aspleniums,  which  all  last  fairly  well.  Those 
of  the  Golden  and  Silver  Gymnogrammas  will 
prove  exceedingly  useful  in  choice  or  special 
arrangements,  lasting  much  better  now  than 
iluring  the  summer  months.  Any  growths  still 
left  of  Myrsiphyllum  asparagoides  may  as  well  be 
used  prior  to  young  shoots  again  appearing. 
Fronds  of  Maiden-hair  Ferns  \\ill  keep  all  the 
better  if  cut  the  afternoon  previous  to  the  day  of 
their  being  used.  They  shfmld  be  taken  with  as 
long  stems  as  possible,  be  tied  in  bunches,  and 
then  be  left  inmiersed  in  a  tank  of  water  until  tlie 
morning.  In  addition  to  A.  cuneatum,  wliicli  is 
invaluable.  A.  Williamsi  is  one  of  tlie  best  for 
cutting  for  the  w'inter  season.  In  both  cases, 
however,  the  plants  should  be  both  grown  and 
kept  cool,  6. 
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FOR    THE    SOUTH    AND   SOUTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Plants  Uxdkk  (^lass. 

C.\LANTHES  of  the  vestita  section 
of  tliis  beautiful  Orchid  are  now 
out  of  flower.  They  should  not  on 
that  account  be  neglected.  If 
infested  with  white  or  brown  scale, 
they  should  be  cleaned  and  put 
awa\'  on"a  light  shelf  clear  of  damp  and  drip. 
TheV  should,  of  course,  be  kept  in  a  warm  house 
with  a  temjierature  of  about  fiO".  If  .space  is  a 
consideration  they  may  be  shaken  out  of  the  pots 
and  the  jjseudo-bulbs  stored  in  shallow  boxes 
with  a  little  dry  soil  round  the  base  of  the  bulbs. 
As  they  show  signs  of  flower  water  should 
gradually  be  withheld  from  deciduous  Calantlies 
of  the  Regnierii  section.  Everything  .should  now 
be  in  readiness  for  propagating  frames,  and  cases 
should  be  cleaned  and  filled  with  fresh  plunging 
material.  ^^'here  large  quantities  of  summer 
bedding  plants  have  to  be  raised  from  cuttings, 
there  is  no  better  method  than  a  gentle  hot-bed 
of  leaves  in  a  suitable  house.  The  bed  should  be 
covered  with  a  few  inches  of  fine  soil  and  the 
cuttings  dibbled  into  it. 

Seeds  of  Beriomas,  Streptocarpus,  Gloxinias 
and  Gesneras  should  now  be  sown.  No  time 
should  be  lost  in  making  out  and  forwarding 
the  seed  order.  On  no  account  trust  to  any 
old  seeds,  unless  their  germinating  power  has 
previously  been  tested.  Among  the  bewildering 
variety  of  flower  and  vegetable  seeds  now 
catalogued  it  is  often  difficult  for  the  inex- 
perienced to  make  a  suitable  choice  ;  they 
would  do  well  to  grow  only  known  and  proved 
sorts,  getting  a  certain  number  of  new  sorts  each 
season.  Climbers  should  now  be  pruned,  cleaned 
and  top-dressed.  Plants  of  Begonia  Gloire  de 
Lorraine  as  they  go  out  of  flow'er  should  be 
shortened  back  and  given  a  rest,  sa\'ing  good 
leaves  if  this  method  of  propagation  is  favoured. 

Fruits  Under  Glass. 

New  Vine  Borders. — Where  it  is  necessarj'  tlie 
preparation  of  new  Vine  borders  should  now  lie 
taken  in  hand.  It  possible  the  soil  should  be  tlie 
top  spit  taken  from  an  old  pasture.  This  should 
have  been  cut  and  stacked  for  several  months 
before  use.  If  this  has  not  been  possible  use 
freshly  out  turf.  The  border  should  be  made  up 
several  weeks  before  planting.  The  turf  .should 
be  roughly  chopped  up,  and  to  every  three  loads 
add  about  half  a  hundredweight  of  half-inch 
bones,  some  charcoal,  wood  ashes,  and  lime 
rubbish ;  the  amount  of  lime  rubbish  used  should 
vary  according  to  the  character  of  the  soil,  a 
liglit  loam  will  require  less  than  a  heavy  one. 
On  no  account,  at  this  period,  use  strong  con- 
centrated manures.  The  heap  of  compost  should 
be  turned  several  times,  and  then  wheeled  into  the 
border,  in  which  6  inches  to  8  inches  of  drainage 
has  been  carefully  arranged  and  covered  with 
turves.  As  the  work  of  filling  up  proceeds  the 
soil  must  be  w-ell  rammed  down. 

Fruit  Houise.i. — The  lateral  shoots  of  Vines  in 
pots  should  be  tied  dow^l.  The  first  permanent 
vinery  should  now  be  started,  sj-ringing  the  rods 
and  walls  twice  a  day  with  tepid  water,  4^° 
to  5(1°,  according  to  the  weather,  will  be  high 
enough  for  a  start.  Bring  a  batch  of  Straw- 
berries in  pots  into  the  vinery. 

Kitchen  Garden. 
Forciiiy  Verie fables. — Potatoes  should  now  be 
planted  in  frames,  covering  them  with  a  few- 
inches  of  liglit  soil,  which  can  be  added  to  as 
they  grow.  Give  them  plenty  of  room  or  the 
resulting  crop  will  be  poor.  Sutton's  May  Queen 
gives  excellent  results.  Where  they  are  required, 
sow    in    frames    Carrots     and    Turnips;    young 


Carrots  are  generally  in  great  demand.  Young 
seedling  Cauliflowers  will  now  require  careful 
attention  as  regards  airing  :  if  kept  clo.se  they 
will  soon  get  drawn  and  spoiled.  A  sowing 
should  be  made  every  fortnight,  using  the  small 
early  sorts,  of  which  Sutton"s  First  Crop, 
Magnum  Bonum  and  Veitch's  Midsummer  Day 
are  good  types.  Lettuces  of  the  Tom  Thumb 
tj'pe  should  also  be  sown,  as  they  mature  ([uickly. 
Sow  French  Beans  in  pots  for  forcing,  and  Peas 
in  pots  or  lioxes  for  planting  out. 

Kilterton  (rardens,  Exeter.         John  Coi'tts. 


FOR  THE  NORTH  AND  NORTH 

MIDLANDS. 

Plants    Under    Glass. 

Gloxixi.\  seed  sown  now  in  a  temperature  of 
(irt°,  using  well-drained  pans  containing  a  light 
compost  finely  .sifted,  w'ill  produce  plants  to 
flower  during  June  and  July,  if  grown  in  a  warm 
moist  atmosphere.  Examine  bulbs  of  Amaryllis  ; 
if  flower-spikes  are  pushing  they  maj'  be  placed 
in  the  w'arm  house.  Attend  to  any  that  require 
repotting,  using  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf -mould 
and  peat,  witli  some  sharp  sand  and  charcoal. 
Early-flov^ering  bulbs  are  better  repotted  after 
flowering  and  plunged  in  a  brisk  bottom-heat. 
Very  little  water  will  be  reciuired  at  first, 
gradually  increasing  as  growth  demands.  Out- 
tings  of  some  of  the  stronger  varieties  of 
Chrj'santheniums  inserted  last  month  will  have 
rooted,  and  should  be  removed  to  a  frame  where 
they  can  have  more  air.  Calanthes,  from  which 
the  flower-spikes  have  been  removed,  should  be 
allowed  to  ripen  thoroughl}',  gradualh'  with- 
holding water.  If  scale  or  other  insect  pest 
exi.sts  let  tlie  plants  be  cleaned  before  resting. 

Fruits  Under  Glass. 

As  soon  as  Cucumber  and  Melon  seeds  are  up, 
place  near  the  glass  to  induce  sturdy  growth,  ancl 
support  each  plant  with  a  small  stake.  A  heap 
of  fermenting  material  placed  in  the  newly-started 
vinery,  turning  every  third  or  fourth  day,  will  do 
much  towards  helping  tlie  buds  to  start  into 
growth  evenly.  Syringe  the  Vines  as  the  tempera- 
ture rises  in  the  morning,  and  again  in  the  early 
afternoon.  Allow  a  day  temperature  of  55°. 
Syringe  Peach  trees  lightly  on  fine  days,  and 
proceed  with  the  cleaning  and  tying  of  trees 
in  later  houses.  If  the  shoots  were  thinned 
after  the  fruit  was  gathered  verj*  little  pruning 
w  ill  be  required. 

Hardy  Fruit. 

Under  favourable  circumstances  fruit  tree 
planting  will  have  been  completed,  but,  where 
delayed,  no  opportunity  should  be  lost  of  fini.sh- 
ing  the  operation.  Remove  all  broken  or  damaged 
roots  with  a  clean,  upward  cut.  Make  the  hole 
for  their  reception  saucer-shaped,  covering  the 
stems  to  the  same  depth  as  before,  but  working 
the  roots  gently  upwards  where  they  may  obtain 
warmth.  Securely  stake  and  give  a  mulching  of 
sliort  stable  litter.  In  good  weather  continue 
the  work  of  pruning. 

Flower  Garden. 

This  is  a  dull  and  uninteresting  time  in  this 
part  of  file  garden.  Much  may  be  done  to  make 
it  appear  cheerful  by  keeping  clejin  and  neat. 
Bulbs  in  beds  may  be  proteetecl  in  severe  weather 
by  Fir  branches.  Rats  and  mice  will  soon  clear 
a  bed  of  Tulips,  and  a  watch  must  be  kept  to 
guard  against  their  depredations. 

Kitchen  Garden. 
For  a  supply  of  Potatoes  frame  culture  gives 
the  least  trouble  and  best  returns,  though  a  good 
crop  maj'  be  obtained  from  plants  grown  in  pots. 
Build  a  hot-bed  of  sufficient  size  to  carry  frames, 
or,  wliere  pits  are  available,  fill  up  with  heating 
material,  treading  as  firmly  as  possible.  After 
the  heat  has  declined  sufficiently,  place  from 
9  inches  to  1  foot  of  well-rotted  leaf-mould, 
mixed  with  old  Melon  soil  from  last  season  and 
any  old  potting  material.     Ringleader,  Sharpe's 
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Victor,  or  May  Queen  will  answer  this  purpose 
well.  For  pots,  place  three  or  four  tubers  in  a 
10-inch  pot,  using  a  light  compost.  Drain  well, 
and  leave  sufficient  room  for  cartliing  up.  Make 
up  also  a  hot-bed  for  Carrots.  A  light  sowing  of 
Radishes  may  be  made  with  them,  which  will  be 
cleared  before  it  interferes  with  their  develop- 
ment. Afford  air  in  mild  weather  to  frames 
containing  Lettuce,  Cauliflowers  and  Endive, 
^emo^^ng  the  lights  entirelj-  on  favourable  days. 
Where  Onions  and  Leeks  for  exhibition  are 
required,  make  a  sowing  in  boxes  of  fairly  rich 
soil,  and  allow  a  temperature  of  S.S"  for  their 
germination.  Ailsa  Craig  and  Cranston's  Excel- 
sior Onions  and  the  Lyon  Leek  give  the  best 
results.  For  a  succession  of  French  Beans,  make 
a  small  sowing  in  8-inch  pots  every  ten  daj-s. 

W.    H.    L.iMBERT. 

Horrich  Gardens.  \orthiimhi_)iaiHl. 


THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 


THE    SPINELESS    BLACKBERRY. 

A  USEFUL  plant  which  seems  to  be 
overlooked  by  man}-  growers  is  the 
spineless  variety  of  Blackberry  ( Paibus 
ulmifolius  var.  inermis).  This  has 
been  grown  at  Kew  for  man}'  j-ears, 
but  particularlj'  attracted  my  atten- 
tion last  summer,  when  it  bore  a  profusion  of 
fruits  of  the  ordinary  tj'pe,  well  flavoured  and 
juic}',  though  somewhat  small.  If  by  .selection 
or  crossing  the  size  of  the  fruits  could  be  increased, 
the  plant  would  be  rendered  still  more  valuable  ; 
for  instance,  if  the  spineless  stem  character  were 
united  with  the  fine  fruits  of  Rubus  laciniatus, 
the  result  would  be  a  decided  acquisition.  The 
curator,  Mr.  W.  Watson,  however,  considers, 
probably  with  good  reason,  that  any  attempt 
at  crossing  would  result  in  the  appearance  of  the 
objectionable  spines,  and  he  favours  high  cultiva- 
tion, with  selection  from  the  variety  itself,  to 
ensure  the  desired  improvement.  This  ^•iew  is 
no  doubt  correct,  for  it  is  illustrated  to  some 
extent  by  the  so-called  American  Thornless 
Blackberries,  several  of  which  are  of  poor  quality 
to  start  with,  and  in  man}-  cases  they  have 
distinctly  deteriorated  in  the  numerous  hybrid 
or  cross-bred  forms  that  have  been  raised. 
Rubus  canadensis,  for  example,  is  termed  the 
Thornless  or  Mountain  Blackberry,  and  is  some- 
times found  with  perfectly  smooth  stems  of  great 
length,  but  the  fruits  are  unpleasantly  flavoured, 
often  quite  bitter.  H}-bricls  between  this  and 
R.  nigrobaccus  are  numerous,  but  while  the 
spines  appear  innnediatel}'  in  the  seedlings  the 
fruit  often  remains  quite  as  unsatisfactory. 
Newman  Thornless,  which  is  regarded  as  a  cross 
between  R.  nigrobaccus  and  R.  villosus,  has  been 
described  by  an  American  grower  as  having 
"  few  spines  and  fewer  fruits,"  a  statement 
which  I  can  confirm  from  personal  experience,  as 
during  a  period  of  [six  }'ears  a  long  row  did  not 
yield  a  pound  of  berries.  The  subject  of  this 
note  pos.sesses  all  the  hardiness  of  the  common 
Blackberry,  and  would  no  doubt  succeed  in  almost 
any  soil  or  situation.  Where  it  originated  I  do 
not  know  ;  it  appears  to  have  been  farst  received 
at  Kew  from  Worcester,  and  .some  Continental 
nurserymen  include  it  in  their  lists,  but  I  believe 
the  plant  is  still  in  several  British  nurseries, 
though  it  has  been  neglected  and  omitted  from 
most  catalogues.  R.  Lewis  Castle. 


APPLES  IN  NORTH  LINCOLNSHIRE. 

As  I  have  recently  paid  a  visit  to  Elsham  Hall 
(Jardens,  Lines,  where  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
inspecting  a  very  fine  collection  of  Apples,  I 
thought  a  note  on  the  varieties  that  succeeded 
best  in  that  locality  might  be  of  interest  to  your 
readers.  During  the  last  six  or  eight  years  bush 
trees  have  been  rather  exten.sively  planted  at 
Elsham,  with  the  most  gratif}-ing  results.     The 


natural  soil  is  very  light  and  sliallow,  so  conse- 
quently it  w-as  necessary  to  prepare  it  before 
planting  ;  but  the  returns  have  amply  repaid  for 
the  original  outlay.  The  following  varieties,  I 
am  told,  have  succeeded  best  there.  Mr.  (Jlad- 
stone  has  proved  a  capital  early  sort,  while  it  is 
followed  by  Irish  Peach  and  Worcester  Pearmain. 
Duchess  of  01denl)urg  maintains  all  that  has  been 
said  in  its  favour.  Wealthy,  King  of  the  Pippins 
and  Co.^c's  Orange  Pippin  also  do  well  ;  the  latter 
variety  is  rather  extensively  grown  on  walls. 
Emperor  Alexander,  (iascoyne's  Scarlet,  Tower 
of  (ilamis.  Beaut}-  of  Kent,  Newton  Wonder, 
Prince  Albert,  Annie  Elizatieth  and  Bramley's 
Seedling  have  also  done  well.  Beauty  of  Kent  is 
highl}-  appreciated,  and  makes  a  good  dessert 
Apple  when  fully  ripe.  Allington  Pippin  and 
Blenheim  Orange  also  do  well  in  bush  form,  but 
the  latter  does  not  develop  the  same  rich  colour 
sometimes  seen  in  the  Soutli.  The  fruit-room, 
although  spacious  and  accommodating,  is  not  of 
the  newest  design ;  but,  nevertheless,  the 
Apples  which  are  stored  on  the  bare  shelves  keep 
splendidly.  The  trees  bear  evidence  of  skilful 
pruning.  .They  are  now  studded  with  fruiting 
buds,  so  an  excellent  crop  ma}-  be  expected  next 
year,  pro\-ided  that  the  late  frosts  and  bullfinches 
leave  them  unmolested. 
Elstree.  J.  Gardner. 
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RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answers.— T^e  Editor  int-nds 
to  make  The  Garden  helpful  to  all  readers  who  dasire 
a'-siatance.no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  maybe, 
and  with  that  object  ■will  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
"  Ansivers  to  Correspondents"  column  All  communica- 
tions should  be  clearly  and  concisely  writttn  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Garden,  30,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  Letters 
on  business  should  be  fent  to  the  PUBLISHER.  The  naine 
and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in  addition  to  any 
designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  m  the  paper.  When 
more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper. 

Leg'al  Points.— ITe  are  prepared  to  answer  questions 
of  law  which  have  anyth-ing  to  do  with  the  subject  of 
gardening  and  forestry.  The  questions  should  be  as  clear 
and  explicit  as  possible.  A  nsjvers  ivill  be  found  in  a 
separate  column  headed  "  Legal  Points." 


FLOWER   GARDEN. 

Sowing  Annuals  {A.  K.). — Annuals,  so  far  as 
the  sowing  is  concerned,  may  be  roughly  divided 
into  three  sections— tliose  sown  early  in  heat, 
say,  the  latter  end  of  January  or  beginning  of 
February,  in  a  gentle  \\'armtii  about  the  latter 
end  of  March  in  boxes  placed  in  vineries  or  Peach 
houses  or  on  a  slight  hot-bed,  and,  lastly,  more 
common  things  soM'n  in  the  open  ground.  More 
common,  however,  does  not  necessarily  mean  less 
useful  or  effective  ;  indeed,  beds  well  done  and 
sown,  for  example,  with  annual  Gaillardias  and 
Mignonette  will  make  as  brave  a  show  and 
furnish  as  excellent  material  for  cutting  as 
neighbouring  beds  of  Begonias  and  Carnation 
Grenadin  that  were  sown  early  and  required  a 
considerable  amount  of  care  and  attention  before 
being  ready  for  planting  out. 

Gkowing  Wallflowers  ( //.  K.  Sojjiers).  — 
These  beautiful  and  fragrant  spring  flowers  are 
often  badly  managed,  the  seed  in  the  first  place 
being  far  too  thickly  sown,  and  thinning  the 
young  seedlings  carried  out  in  a  half-hearted 
manner.  Sometimes  even  they  remain  altogetlier 
unthinned  till  planting  out  time  arrives,  when,  of 
course,  the  plants  are  weak  and  leggy,  and  lifting 
them  with  a  ball  of  earth  attached  is  quite  out  of 
the  (juestion.  Moreover,  Wallflowers  are  fre- 
quently sown  on  poor,  hungry  ground  in  some 
out-of-the-wav  corner — a  great  mistake,  as  there 


is  really  nothing  among  hardy  flowers  that 
pays  bettor  for  liberal  treatment.  Sow  the  seed 
during  the  second  week  in  May  in  ground  that 
has  been  well  maniu'ed  early  in  the  winter,  and 
be  careful  not  to  sow  too  thickly.  Thinning  is- 
performed  immediately  the  seedlings  can  be 
handled.  They  are  planted  ctut  on  a  similarly 
prepared  plot  about  the  middle  of  July. 

Draining  Tennis  Lawn  {Margaret  Jardner).— Your 
soil  being  light,  as  you  say,  we  fail  to  see  the  need  of 
placing  a  layer  of  ashes  beneath  the  lawn  for  drainage.  If 
your  soil  were  unusually  heavy,  and  therefore  in  need  of 
drainage,  a  layer  of  ashes  might  be  of  some  service  ;  l>ut> 
laiviis  on  a  light  soil  are  in  danger  of  being  burnt  up  during" 
a  hot  summer,  and  therefore  you  need  to  conserve  the 
moisture  as  much  as  possible  rather  than  help  to  drain  it' 
away. 

Gourds  not  Ripening  {Winifred  J.  Beddington).— it 
is  impossible  to  say  what  was  the  reason  of  your  Gourdfr 
not  ripening  properly  without  knowing  the  conditions- 
under  which  they  were  growing.  Possibly  they  were 
grown  in  a  too  shady  position.  You  can  obtain  stamped 
metal  labels  from  any  good  horticultural  sundriesman. 
Aubrietias,  Iberis  senipervirens,  Pinks,  Lithospermum  pros- 
tratiun,  Alyssuin  saxatile,  Phlox  amoena  and  Arabis 
albida  will  thrive  in  the  position  you  mention  on  your 
wall. 

Planting'Border  Carnations  (J.  E.  3f.).— Carnation 
failures  are  often  attributed  to  the  unsuitableness  of  the 
garden  when  the  real  cause  lies  in  mismanagement.  We. 
have  known  good  Carnations  produced  where  the  soil  was 
such  as  would  be  considered  most  unfit  for  them  by  simply 
takin.L,'  out  a  spadeful  of  the  natural  soil  and  substituting  a 
.siuiilai'tiuantity  of  fine  light  loam,  leaf-mould  and  rtjad 
^rit  nuiking  it  firm  after  planting.  Sometimes  plants  of 
delicate  varieties  may  be  brought  safely  through  the 
winter  by  placing  a  hand-light  over  them,  and  in  hne  open 
weather  removing  the  top. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

Beech  Tree  Plague  [W.  -S'w/V/O-— The  white- 
flufiS'  substance  which  encrusts  your  Beech  trees 
is  not  a  fungus,  but  it  is  a  secretion  by  an  insect 
which  serves  as  a  protection  to  it  and  its  egg& 
and  young.  The  insect  belongs  to  the  same 
family  as  the  scale  insects,  and  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  felted  Beech  coccus  (Cryptococcus 
fagi).  If  some  of  this  felt-like  substance  be 
examined  carefully  it  Mill  be  found  to  contain 
a  numljer  of  small  yellowish  egg-like  bodies 
which,  when  magnified,  will  be  seen  to  be  the 
perfect  insects.  Each  of  these  feeds  on  the  juices 
of  the  tree,  which,  in  course  of  time,  is  much 
injured  by  this  constant  drain  on  its  resources, 
and  by  being  stifled  by  the  felty  covering,  and 
eventually  it  dies.  The  best  way  of  destroy- 
ing this  pest  is  to  scrape  off  the  felty  secretion, 
laying  sacks  or  cloths  on  the  ground  to  catch 
the  scrapings,  and  then  scrubbing  the  affected 
portions  with  a  stiff  brush  and  a  solution  of 
paraffin  emulsion.  In  the  case  of  trees  whicit 
have  been  attacked  for  many  years,  it  may  be 
too  late  to  employ  this  or  any  other  remedy,  but 
when  the  patches  are  comparatively  small,  the 
cure  should  be  quite  effectual.  This  is  a  pest 
which  seems  spreading  very  much,  and  is  doing 
an  immense  amount  of  damage  to  Beech  trees  all 
over  the  country. — G.  S.  8. 

Tree  among  Rhododendrons  {^f.  L.  A/.).  —  Halesia 
tetraptera  will  not  be  a  suitable  tree  for  the  position  you 
mention.  Why  not  plant  Prunus  pseudo-cerasus  var.  fl.-pl. 
or  Prunus  serrulata ;  either  of  these  would  be  quite  as 
reliable  as  the  Cherry  you  mention,  and  both  are  very 
beautiful  subjects.  The  Halesia  forms  a  lot  of  surface- 
roots  and  makes  rather  a  large  head. 

Pruning  Shrubs  (Coupar).— Robinia  hispida  should  not 
be  close  pruned  ;  in  fact,  it  requires  little  or  no  pruning. 
If  it  is  inclined  to  develop  irregularly  and  become  heavier 
in  one  place  than  another,  and  so  become  a  source  of  danger 
in  windy  weather,  the  heavy  part  may  be  reduced  as  soon 
as  the  flowers  have  fallen.  You  can  i-ednceyourCupressus 
hedge  a  little  in  height  and  cut  it  in  the  ordinary  way  if  you 
require  a  thick,  foiiual  hedge.  If,  however,  you  would 
rather  have  a  hedge  with  a  lighter  appearance,  go  over  it 
with  a  pair  of  secateurs  and  reduce  the  long  shoots  only. 


THE    GREENHOUSB. 

Rolled  Glass  for  GKiijiNHorsE  {2I!t<s  V.). — 
Experience  in  respect  of  tlie  glazing  of  plant 
hoiLses  goes  to  show  that  plants  thrive  best  when 
the  glass  roof  and  sides  are  of  the  clearest 
material.  The  majority'  of  plants  cannot  have 
too  mvich  light.  Shading  is  not  needful  to  reduce 
the  force  of  light  ray-s,  hut  rather  to  reduce  heat. 
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Thus  it  is  that  shading  of  a  movalile  kind  is  best 
for  g  enhonses.  As  soon  as  the  sun's  heat 
declines,  too  much  pure  light  cannot  be  given. 
Thr;s  it  is  tliat  your  Tomato  2>lants  in  a  house 
glazed  with  quarter-inch  thick  rolled  glass  did  so 
indift'erently.  clear  light  being  obstructed,  and 
such  rajs  as  could  penetrate  through  the  thick 
roofing  being  concentrated  here  and  there,  witli 
disastrous  effects  on  the  leafage.  There  is  no 
harm  resulting  from  the  respective  angles  of  the 
roofs,  whether  of  45°  or  of  30°.  Were  the  cases 
reversed  in  the  respectively  glazed  houses,  the 
results  to  the  leafage  would  have  been  the  same. 
Few  sunmier  plants  under  glass  witlistand  full 
exposure  to  sun-heat  so  freely  as  do  Tomatoes  if 
freely  ventilated. 

C.4MELLIA  Blooms  not  OrENiNO  (D.  C.  S.). — 
Most  likely  your  Camellia  flowers  will  open  better 
when  the  plants  have  become  well  rooted  in  the 
border.  When  grown  in  pots  the  Camellia  needs 
very  careful  treatment  ;  if  the  roots  are  ever 
allowed  to  get  dry  the  l)uds  are  almost  sure  to  be 
injured  ;  and  if  the  soil  is  over  watered,  so  that 
it  becomes  at  all  sour,  the  buds  also  will  be 
adversely  affected.  Seventy  degrees  by  day  is 
rather  too  high  a  temperature  for  them,  and  you 
would  do  well  to  give  them  more  air.  You  say 
nothing  about  the  soil  in  whicli  they  are  growing, 
and  a  good  deal  depends  on  the  nature  of  this. 
The  bed  .should  be  w-ell  drained  and  shoidd 
consist  of  good  fibrous  loam  ;  Camellias  dislike 
a  chalk  J-  or  a  clayey  soil.  Peat  may  be  nii.Ked 
in  the  soil  witli  advantage.  We  think  yo..  will 
find  them  do  better  now  they  are  planted  out, 
as  the  roots  are  less  likely  to  suffer  from  extremes 
of  drouglit  and  moisture  than  when  the  plants 
are  in  pots.  If  tliey  are  not  better  ne.xt  year  the 
best  thing  to  do  would  be  to  make  a  thoroughly 
good  bed  for  them  ;  but  we  think  they  will  im- 
prove if  you  keep  tlie  day  temperature  lower  and 
give  more  air,  attending  most  carefullj'  to  the 
watering. 

Gesneras  (M.  M.). —These  ,  .ants  if  they  have  lieen 
properly  rested,  should  he  started  early  in  January,  and 
for  a  succession  of  "oom  st  rt  another  lot  towards  the  end 
of  Februai-y  and  )ther  lot  in  the  month  of  March.  G. 
zebrina  and  O  .nabarina  are  useful  for  flowering,'  now 
and  through  yinter  months.    These  should  have  been 

started  in  the  Uionth  of  August.  They  should  be  potted  in 
a  mixture  of  peat,  loam  and  leaf-nioiild  in  about  equal 
parts,  ad  .g  sufficient  sand  to  nirtku  the  whole  feel  gritty, 
and  be  grown  in  a  hot  stove  and  near  the  light.  Gesneras 
like  a  •  1  supply  of  water  to  their  roots,  but  we  do  not 
like  to  sj^rinkle  them  overhead,  as  this  spoils  the  appear- 
ance of  the  tieautiful  velvety  leaves. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 

Me.\nixg  of  N.iMEs  OF  RosB  Stocks  (E.  J.). 
The  Manetti  Rose  is  not  a  distinct  species  ;  pro- 
bably it  is  allied  to  R.  gallica.  It  was  raised 
from  seed,  many  years  ago,  by  Signor  Manetti, 
curator  of  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Monga.  The 
late  Thomas  Rivers  was  tlie  first  to  introduce  it 
into  England  as  a  stock  for  Roses.  We  know  of 
no  further  history  relating  to  the  Rose  than  this. 
As  to  De  la  Grifferaie,  this  seems  to  be  a  name 
given  to  a  variety  of  Rosa  multiflora,  but  by 
whom  we  are  unable  to  say.  Possibly  it  is  a 
corruption  of  R.  Grevillea,  an  old  variety  of  R. 
nniltirtora,  and  one  mentioned  in  Nicholson's 
■■  Dictionary  of  Gardening. "  We  cannot  say  where 
you  would  obtain  R.  multiflora  and  R.  polyantha 
as  distinct  species,  for  in  most  nurseries  they  are 
regarded  as  identical.  We  believe  R.  nraltiflora 
is  the  correct  name,  and  R.  polyantlia  merely  a 
synonym.  We  should  advise  you  to  make  a 
journey  to  Kew'  Gardens  in  June.  You  will  see 
there  many  lovely  species,  including  R.  multi- 
flora,  and  you  would  doubtless  obtain  some 
valuable  information.  In  some  of  the  recent 
ramblei'S  tliere  is  a  great  difference,  many  having 
the  habit  of  the  Noisettes,  and  others  strictly 
following  the  typical  R.  multiflora.  This  doubt- 
less results  from  the  intercrossing  tliat  lias  been 
going  on. 

Planting  Roses  (Jfiss  Santiiri/)— You  must  wait  until 
the  weather  becomes  milder  ;  it  is  worse  than  useless  to 
plant  Roses  in  snowy  or  frosty  weather.  You  will  not  be 
able  to  plant  before  March  now  ;  in  fact,  it  is  far  better 


to  leave  the  jjlants  in  the  soil  where  they  are  laid  in  vuitil 
betteT'  weather  can  be  relied  upon. 

PKoTKCTiN(i  Roses  (tf.  A'.  L.  D. — Bracken  thnist  in 
among  the  shoots  is  one  of  the  simp  est  and  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  most  effective  methods  of  protecting 
Roses  in  winter.  You  can  also  earth  up  the  plants  in  the 
manner  illustrated  in  The  Garden  a  few  weeks  ago.  This 
is  an  excellent  method,  and  gives  perhaps  the  least 
trouble  of  any. 

Mme.  Abei,  Cuatenay  anu  M.  Paci.  Lede  (.Vrw 
Sufiscnber). — There  is  a  great  difference  between  these 
two  beautiful  Roses.  In  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay  we  have  a 
splendid  dower  of  a  rich  carmine-pink  with  salmon  shading, 
whereas  in  M.  Paul  Led6  we  have  a  flower  rich  in  apiieot 
tints,  at  times  as  Ijeautiful  as  Lady  Roberts,  aiui  quite 
distinct  from  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay.  This  latter  is  nuu-h 
the  stroHu'ev  grower  of  the  two.  As  you  have  neither  you 
should  procure  Itoth,  as  they  are  well  worth  growing. 

PjiuNiNG  C'Li-MiiiNo Roses  First  Season  after  Planting 
(Cottpai).  —  There  is  a  contiiet  of  opinion  upon  this 
matter,  luit  we  have  found  the  best  plan  tcj  adopt  when 
plants  are  I'lanti'l  liefore  Christmas  is  to  remove  about  one- 
thiiii  nf  their  growths.  The  early  supply  of  foliage  from 
the  two-thirds  of  growth  left  assists  root-action  consider- 
ably. The  following  year  we  cut  hard  back  to  the  base 
one  or  two  growths,  and  repeat  this  each  season,  discarding 
the  oldest  growths  each  time.  By  this  means  we  obtain 
a  supply  of  new  growth  from  the  base  and  flowers  from  the 
younger  wood  that  is  left.  If  planted  in  spring  we  have 
found  it  best  to  prune  the  plants  back  to  6  inches  or  8  inches 
before  planting.  In  this  case,  if  expense  be  a  secondary 
matter,  we  recommend  planting  plants  from  pots  with 
one  of  the  same  sort  from  the  open  ground.  The  latter  is 
cut  back  a.s  described,  and  the  pot  plant  allowed  to 
remain  unpruned  to  produce  flowers  the  first  year. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Vines  in  Premature  Growth  (Smikix). — 
Wlien  Vines  are  resting  they  should  be  kept  as 
cool  as  possible  ;  in  fact,  many  gardeners  remove 
lights  from  the  vinery  altogether  when  this  is 
possible.  If  this  cannot  be  done  the  ventilators 
shrjuld  be  left  open  top  and  bottom  all  night  until 
it  is  time  to  start  the  Vines  into  growtTi  again. 
We  do  not  think  very  much  liarm  will  result  as 
the  Vines  are  not  pruned,  although  it  is  possible 
that  next  year's  growth  will  be  somewhat  weak. 
You  mirst  prune  late,  say,  about  the  middle  of 
February,  and  when  you  prune  cut  back  U>  the 
lowest  bud  on  the  growth  made  during  1906. 
This  will  tend  to  make  the  Vines  produce  stronger 
growths.  Keep  the  lights  open  even  during 
moderately  cold  weather :  this  will  retard  growth, 
and  at  pinning  you  will  cut  back  behind  the 
green  shoots  now  made.  If  you  do  this  we  do 
not  think  next  year's  crop  will  suft'er  much  if  at  all. 

Vine  in  Cold  House  (S.  J.  P.). — It  is  diffi- 
cult to  advise  about  your  Vines  in  the  circum- 
stances. If  you  cannot  prune  in  late  autumn  (jr 
in  early  spring,  or  get  them  pruned  any  time  from 
November  to  April,  apparently  the  onlj-  thing  to 
do  is  to  prune  in  May  when  you  go  there.  You 
would  help  matters  by  half-pruning  your  Vines 
as  late  in  the  autumn  as  possible.  In  half- 
pruning  cut  liack  the  shoots  to  about  five  buds. 
Keep  the  house  as  cold  as  possible  during  winter 
and  spring.  Could  you  not  get  some  gardener  in 
the  neighbourhood  just  to  prune  the  Vine  for 
you  ?  We  should  think  this  could  be  managed. 
As  to  Roses  that  would  give  you  flowers  from 
June  until  October,  varieties  likely  to  give  you 
most  satisfaction  are  Augustine  Guinoisseau, 
Caroline  Testout,  G.  Nabonnand,  Fran  Karl 
Druschki,  Corallina,  Anna  Olivier,  Mme.  Abel 
Chatenaj',  La  Tosca,  La  France,  Griiss  an 
Teplitz  and  Ulrich  Brunner. 

Raising  Custard  Apples  from  Seed 
[H.  T.  B.). — Before  attempting  tlie  cidtivation 
of  this  fruit  be  sure  you  obtain  the  right  sort,  as 
there  are  several  plants  known  under  tliis  name. 
The  best  one,  in  fact,  the  only  one  really  worthy 
of  attention,  is  Anona  squamosa,  the  Custard 
Apple  or  Sweet  Sop  of  the  West  Indies.  Sow 
the  seeds  in  jiots  and  plunge  in  a  hot-bed  with  a 
brisk  Ijottom-heat  in  a  pit.  Use  a  compost  of 
fibrous  loam,  peat  and  leaf-mould.  Lessen  the 
proportion  of  the  two  latter  constittients  as  the 
plants  increase  in  size  and  require  larger  pots. 
In  a  stove  temperature  the  plants  will  grow 
rapidly,  eventually  forming  bushes  12  feet  to 
15  feet  or  even  more  in  height,  fruiting  in  three 
or  four  years.  We  have  not  heard  of  anyone  in 
this  country  fruiting  the  trees  with  regularity. 
If  you  could  devote  a  house  to  the  trees  wlien 


they  reach  tlie  fruiting  stage,  jilaiiting  tlieni  out 
and  treating  it  as  you  would  an  earlj'  Peach 
liouse,  the  result  should  more  than  repay  j'ou  for 
the  trouble. 

Grafting  .\I'PLES  and  Pears  ((JroiceO.— -^uy  trees 
intended  for  grafting  should  now  have  their  branches 
shortened  back  to  the  proper  length  in  order  that  the 
wounds  may  effectually  callus  over,  and  canker  be  thus 
avoided.  Stocks  also  of  Quinces  and  Pears  should  now  be 
headed  down.  Where  for  various  reasons  orchard  planting 
has  not  yet  been  done,  the  work  may  yet  be  carried  out 
with  every  prospect  of  good  results,  the  winter  thus  far 
having  proved  fairly  mild  and  free  from  heavy  rains  so  the 
ground  still  retains  a  percentage  of  the  latent  warmth 
of  summer. 

Early  Tomatoes  {Anxious). — Now  is  a  good  time  to 
sow  a  small  quantity  of  Tomato  seed.  Tomatoes  may  now 
be  grown  by  those  with  only  limited  means  as  regards 
space.  We  prefer  to  sow  the  early  lot  in  very  small  pots,  a 
few  seeds  in  each,  and  when  above  ground  to  thin  to  the 
strongest.  Sow  in  a  warm  house,  and  if  a  little  bottom- 
heat  is  at  command,  so  much  the  better.  Sow  an  early 
kind,  such  as  Conference  or  Frogmore  .Selected  ;  failing 
bottom-heat,  place  on  a  warm  sunny  shelf  and  from  the 
start  grow  near  the  light.  By  sowing  seed  thickly  in 
pans  or  pots  and  pricking  off  afterwards  much  time  is 
lost.  The  seedlings,  being  very  tender,  are  some  time  in 
getting  over  the  potting  off. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

SE.iK.tLE  (./.  ./. ). — Weather  permitting,  any 
Seakale  crowns  needed  for  forcing  may  w'ell  be 
lifted,  as  they  will  not  take  the  least  harm  if  laid 
in  a  cool  shed  and  covered  with  any  old  mats. 
A  good  part,  at  any  rate,  should  be  so  lifted,  so 
as  to  be  at  hand  for  putting  in  to  force.  Care 
must  be  taken  during  lifting  to  injure  the  thong- 
like roots  as  little  as  possible,  as  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  longer  the  cutting  is  in 
reason,  the  better  will  it  be  for  forming  a  strong 
crown  during  tlie  first  season.  Seakale  will  now 
force  readily,  darkness  and  a  fairlj'  warm  tem- 
perature being  the  essentials.  .Subjecting  the 
roots  to  a  high  temperature  causes  the  growth  to 
be  weak,  and  there  is  also  not  the  weight  of 
produce  there  otherwise  would  be  when  the 
growth  is  forced  steadily. 

PL.iNTiN(i  \  Kitchen  Garden  (E.  H.  T.). — 
As  regards  the  laying  out  of  your  kitchen  garden, 
so  nuich  depends  upon  the  soil  and  sub-.soil.  In 
a  fairly  heavj-  soil  you  would  require  more 
warmth  from  the  sun,  and  we  would  certainly 
advise  a  north  and  south  aspect  for  the  drills,  as 
when  drawn  this  way  the  plants  get  more  light 
and  are  not  so  much  exposed  in  severe  weather. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  your  land  slopes  east  and 
west,  and  there  are  difficulties  in  getting  the 
drills  the  way  advised,  you  ma\-  have  them 
running  east  and  west  in  the  case  of  crops  that 
mature  in  a  short  time,  as  it  would  often  be 
advantageous  to  grow  these  in  the  most  convenient 
form  so  as  to  make  the  most  of  the  land.  By 
this  you  will  understand  we  cannot  give  a  hard 
and  fast  rule.  You  must  vary  some  of  the  crops 
.so  as  to  get  the  most  from  the  soil.  If  you  get  in 
your  principal  crops  in  the  direction  advised,  the 
rest  will  be  an  easj'  matter. 

Cabbages  (Yorkite).  —  When  you  enquire 
whether  Cabbages  require  to  be  protected  from 
bees,  we  infer,  although  you  do  not  say  so,  that 
you  refer  specially  to  saving  Cabbage  seed.  For 
"that  purpose,  in  a  small  or  large  way,  the  proper 
course  to  secure  a  specially  good  stock  is  to  mark 
any  plants  in  a  breadth  that  is  hearting  in  that 
seem  to  be  earh',  true  and  good,  and  as  being  the 
best  for  your  purpose.  JIark  each  one  with  a 
stick.  You  may  cut  the  heads  if  you  wisli.  or 
just  slice  them  down  the  middle  and  leave  them. 
In  November  lift  all  these  plants  with  a  spade 
and  some  soil  attached  to  the  roots,  and  plant 
them  l.'i  inches  apart  in  one  clump.  Then  in  the 
following  summer  they  wiW  flower.  If  there  be  a 
fairly  large  clump,  bees,  as  they  seek  for  pollen, 
generally  keep  to  that  clump,  and  thus  there  is  no 
crossing!  If  there  be  very  few  plants  it  is  wise  to 
cover  them  with  fine  tiffain'  or  muslin  to  keep  oft' 
insects,  as  also  later,  when  the  pods  ripen,  to  keep 
oft'  birds.  By  taking  so  much  care  it  has  been 
found  possible  not  only  to  keep  Cabbage  stocks 
from  being  crossed,  but  also  to  improve  them  by 
careful  selection. 
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BEST  ARTIFICIAL  MANURES 
FOR   AMATEURS. 

SO  many  questions  have  been  addressed 
to  us  as  to  the  use  of  artificial 
manures  for  various  purposes  in 
the  garden,  that  we  draw  attention 
to  the  following  results  by  one  who 
has  had  great  experience  in  their  application 
to  garden  crops  and  to  plants  in  the  green- 
house and  conservatory.  Nothing  is  more 
dangerous  to  plant  life  in  the  hands  of  a  be- 
ginner than  a  strong  stimulant.  When  care- 
fully applied  it  may  be  the  means  of  effecting  a 
great  change  in  the  growth  of  flower,  fruit 
tree,  or  vegetable,  but  may  be  the  means  of 
either  killing  it  outright  or  injuring  severely 
a  crop  upon  which  the  amateur  may  have 
taken  the  greatest  pains  to  bring  to  per- 
fection. No  artificial  manure  should  be 
applied  unless  its  power  and  the  proportions 
to  use  are  known  beforehand,  so  that  the 
greatest  possible  benefit  may  accrue  to  the 
plant.  They  are  excellent  in  the  hands  of 
competent  men,  but  are  too  often  ignorantly 
applied. 

General  Rem.\rks. 
Generall3'  the  respective  fertilisers  of  the  soil, 
usually  termed  artificial  or  chemical,  may  be 
classed  under  three  heads — those  furnishing  in 
the  greater  degree  phosphates  (the  primary  con- 
stituents in  fruits,  pods,  seed,  roots,  or  similar 
products),  potash  (creates  woody  matter  in 
plants),  and  nitrogen  (leaf  growths).  Hence  no 
manurial  combination  is  complete  unless  it  com- 
prises these  three  elements  or  constituents.  Still 
separate  forms  are  often  applied  to  special  crops, 
or  just  as  soils  may  need  one  or  other  more  or 
less.  While  certain  manures  furnish  these 
elements  completely,  there  are  a  few  minor 
elements,  such  as  iron,  magnesia,  lime  and  silica, 
not  essentially  represented  in  these  compounds, 
yet  probably  found  in  slight  proportions  in  all, 
and  for  that  reason  are  not  habitually  regarded 
as  worthy  of  special  mention.  Only  a  careful 
analj'sis  of  soils  could  determine  how  far  they 
may  be  deficient  in  these  minor  elements. 

Phosphates. 
These  important  elements  are  chiefly  found  in 
bones  treated  in  various  ways  to  render  them 
more  or  less  soluble,  also  in  ground  corprolites  or 
fossilised  animal  excrement  and  in  basic  slag, 
which  is  perhaps  of  all  powdered  manures  the 
most  artificial.  Crushed  bone  or  bone-dust  is 
most  commonly  used  where  an  enduring  or  slow 
dissolving   phosphate  is   required,   especiallj-   in 


the  making  of  Vine,  Peach,  or  other  fruit 
borders,  or  for  mixing  with  soil  used  for  pot 
fruit  trees.  For  such  purposes  half  a  peck  may 
be  added  and  mixed  to  each  three  bushels  of  soil. 
Well-crushed  bone  is  in  most  favour.  To  satisfy 
the  needs  of  quick -growing  crops,  such  as  all 
ordinary  vegetables  are,  bone  is  used  when  either 
steamed  or  dissolved,  and  is,  when  dry,  bone- 
flour.  That  is  probably  the  best  of  its  kind  to 
furnish  phosphates.  Bone  is  treated  with  sul- 
plnn-ic  acid  and  softened,  and  thus  becomes  what 
is  known  as  superphosphate.  That  form  needs 
to  be  used  with  some  care,  because  of  the  acidity 
it  contains.  It  is  an  excellent  practice  with  this 
form  of  phosphate  to  mix  a  quantity  with  double 
its  body  of  soil  a  few  weeks  before  applying  it 
to  any  use.  Generally  from  31b.  to  41b.  weight 
of  bone-flour  or  dissolved  bone  sufiices  for  a  rod 
of  ground,  and  should  be  applied,  if  possible, 
fully  six  to  eight  weeks  before  the  cropping  takes 
place,  being  well  forked  in  to  enable  it  to  be 
incorporated  with  the  soil  in  due  course. 

Basic  Slag 
is  a  common  phosphatic  manure, 'and  much  used 
because  it  is  cheap.  It  is  a  chemical  product  of 
the  conversion  of  iron  into  steel,  the  slag  given 
o(f  being  later  ground  up.  This  product  cannot 
well  be  too  finely  ground,  as  because  of  its 
metallic  nature  it  dissolves  slowly.  This  manure 
is  most  fitted  for  stiif  or  clay  soils,  as  in  these 
the  process  of  solution  is  more  rapid  than  is  the 
case  with  dry  soils.  It  may  be  applied  to  ground 
at  the  rate  of  from  81b.  to  101b.  per  rod,  and 
preferably  so  in  the  late  autumn,  so  that  its 
effects  can  be  felt  by  crops  in  the  following 
year.  This  manure  generally  applied  at  from  41b.  to 
61b.  per  rod  is  excellent  for  pastures  or  lawns, 
especially  on  strong  soil.  It  is  also  very  helpful 
to  fruit  trees  on  grass  in  orchards,  used  liberally 
as  a  surface  dressing,  the  good  effects  being  seen 
in  the  trees  some  two  or  tliree  years  later.  While 
bone-meal  may  be  purchased  at  from  7s.  to  8s. 
per  owt. ,  basic  slag  is  about  4s.  per  cwt.  It  is 
as  well  to  say  here  that  it  is  wisest  for  any 
purchaser,  professional  or  amateur,  to  obtain 
these  or  all  other  named  elements  in  their  raw 
state  and  mix  them  for  themselves  on  a  hard 
floor,  taking  care  at  the  same  time  that  the  salts 
are  finely  crushed. 

Potash 
is  mostly  presented  under  the  term  kainit,  a 
mineral  salt,  and  is  obtained  from  Germany.  In 
highlj'  refined  and  much  more  costly  forms  it  can 
be  had  as  sulphate  and  nitrate  of  potash.  Kainit 
ma3'  be  purchased  at  about  4s.  per  cwt. ,  hence  if 
unrefined  it  is  not  costly.  This,  again,  though  a 
salt,  is  a  slow  decomposing  mineral,  and  is  best 
applied   in   autumn,    or   at   least   several   weeks 


before  the  cropping  takes  place..  A  very  valuable 
home  -  made  potash  manure  is  wood  ashes. 
Wherever  wood  is  burned  the  greatest  care 
should  be  taken  to  preser\'e  the  ash  dry,  as, 
indeed,  that  of  all  vegetable  matter,  using  the 
material  freely.for  crops,  especially  those  which 
have  woody  stems  or  produce  roots.  A  remark- 
able combination  manure  for  the  amateur  is  one 
of  equal  quantities  of  fish  guano  (costing  7s. 
per  cwt. )  and  Rape-dust  (6s.  per  cwt. ),  and  one- 
fourth  the  bulk  of  fresh  chimney  soot.  Such  a 
mixture  put  on  to  the  ground  in  February,  at  the 
rate  of  I'ilb.  per  rod,  and  well  dug  in  seems  to 
suit  practically  all  crops  ;  the  Rape-dust  furnishes 
fibre,  which  no  mineral  manure  gives.  Soot 
should  always  be  carefully  saved  and  kept  dry 
and  freely  dusted  over  anj'  soil  prior  to  its  being 
dug.  It  costs  nothing  to  save  and  is  a  valuable 
manure. 

Nitrogen 
is  a  most  essential  manurial  element,  and  is 
furnished  primarily  by  nitrate  of  soda,  a  mineral 
salt  from  South  America,  and  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  a  product  of  the  manufacture  of  coal 
gas.  Tlie  former  's  a  little  cheaper  than  the 
latter,  but  the  amriioniacal  sulphate  gives  rather 
a  higher  proportion  of  'aitrogi, i  than  the  nitrate 
does.  '    . 

These  salts  should  be  kept  v  dry,  be  finely 
crushed  before  they  are  used,  and  be  applied,  as  a 
rule,  aftercrops  have  made  partial  ,^rowth.  As 
salts,  they  soon  dissolve,  and  it  is  important  the 
roots  of  crops  should  be  capable  of  utili>  ^'g  them  so 
soon  as  soluble,  or  otherwise  they  may  be  wasted. 
If  these  respective  elements  be  obtainet.i  in  the 
form  of  a  mixed  manure,  and  applied  to  the  soil 
in  the  autumn  or  winter,  the  nitrogen  is  apt, 
especially  in  porous  soils,  to  be  washed  out  before 
the  crops  can  utilise  them.  Hence  the  advice 
to  dress  groimd  with  slow -acting  manures  early 
and  quick -acting  ones  late.  Nitrate  of  soda  or 
sulphate  of  ammonia  is  best  applied  in  quite 
small  quantities,  say,  21b.  per  rod,  at  two 
dressings,  of  intervals  of  three  to  four  weeks, 
taking  advantage  of  a  drippy  time  to  get  the 
dressings  steadily  washed  in.  A  very  cheap  and, 
for  light  soils,  useful  dressing  is  common  salt. 
This  should  not  be  applied  in  the  winter,  but  if 
sprinkled  thinly  among  growing  crops,  especially 
Asparagus,  Seakale,  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers  or 
any  other  leafy  ones,  once  a  month  during  the 
summer,  and  just  hoed  in,  not  only  is  the  soil 
rendered  cool  and  moist,  but  excellent  manure 
is  furnished  also. 

Guano 
of  the  true  imported  kind  is   rather  dear,    and 
not   always   of   the  highest  quality.      Generally 
it  contains   a   considerable    portion  of   insoluble 
matter  such  as  renders  no  useful  service. 
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Common  or  Unslaked  Lime 
is  an  excellent  dressing  for  stiff  or  retentive  soils, 
Imt  should  be  used  sparingly,  except  as  vermin 
destroying  dustings  on  light  porous  soils. 

Common  Chalk 

for  stiff  soils  and  marl  for  light  soils  are  both 
excellent  dressings.  Most  of  the.se  named 
manures  may  also  be  utilised  effectively  in 
liijuid  form,  especially  in  the  growing  season.  A 
mixture  of  lOlb.  in  a  coarse  bag  will  make  a  very 
good  fertilising  liquid  if  soaked  for  a  few  days 
in  50  gallons  of  water.  A.   Dean.  _ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editw    is   not    respoiisib/e   fur   the  opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.  J 


St.  Dabeoc  {See  page  14,  The  Garden, 
Januarys). — There  is  as  little  doubt  concerning 
the  existence  of  8t.  Dabeoc  as  that  of  St.  Patrick 
himself.  St.  Dabeoc  is  said  to  have  been  a  native 
of  Donegal,  and  many  virtues  have  been 
attributed  to  him.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the 
patron  saint  of  gardeners.  I  have  failed,  how- 
ever, to  find  the  slightest  trace  for  this  claim. 
Perhaps  some  of  your  Iri.sh  readers  may  be  able 
to  solve  the  problem  as  to  whether  this  is  correct 
or  not. — Robert  Lindsay,  Midlothian. 

Standard    Rose  Briar  Stocks.^ 

In  his  interesting  notes  on  standard  Briar  stocks 
Mr.  Sti'ange  advises  that  no  check  be  given  to 
the  top  or  to  shoots  to  be  budded  by  shortening 
them.  That  is  good  advice,  provided  that  at  tlie 
moment  sap  is  running  freely  in  these  shoots 
buds  can  be  had  in  the  same  condition ;  but  if  that 
be  not  so,  budding  must  be  deferred  until  buds 
can  be  had.  I  have  in  years  past  found  it  good 
practice  to  shorten  back  these  upper  shoots  and 
compel  them  to  break  afresh,  thus  creating  rapid 
sap  action,  with  the  result  that  the  bark  has 
lifted  freely.  Buds  then  inserted,  instead  of 
making  premature  growth,  have  remained  dor- 
mant all  the  winter.  Amateur  budders  who 
leave  their  budding  shoots  at  full  length,  and 
necessarily  rather  heavy,  often  find  when  making 
the  cross  incision  in  the  bark  with  the  budding 
knife  that  the  shoots  snap  off.  It  is  well  to  give 
these  shoots  the  support  of  a  stake,  and  tie 
before  budding.  —1). 

Destroying^  moles.— Moles  are  a  great 
nuisance  in  the  garden.  They  will  soon  work 
destruction  in  the  seed-beds  of  the  kitchen  garden, 
and  will  quicklj'  destroy  bulbs  and  other  choice 
plants  in  the  hardy  plant  border.  Questions  are 
always  being  asked  re  their  capture,  and  usually 
advice  given  freely  as  to  the  best  means  for  the 
destruction  of  these  interesting  creatures.  I 
observe  one  of  your  correspondents,  in  The 
Garden  of  December  22,  recommends  waiting 
for  these  creatures  with  a  rifle  and  shooting  them 
when  the  soil  is  seen  to  move.  I  should  say  this 
would  be  a  very  uncertain  thing  to  do.  In  the 
first  place  one  would  never  see  the  mole,  and 
although  the  rifle  may  be  fired  at  the  moving  soil 
the  bullet  may  miss  the  mole,  for  however  close 
the  muzzle  of  the  rifle  may  be  placed  to  the 
moving  soil  the  mole  may  not  be  exactly  under- 
neath at  the  moment,  as  I  have  proved  on  many 
occasions.  These  creatures  are  strange  in  their 
movements.  Another  of  your  correspondents 
advisesputting  in  carbonate  of  barytes.  I  question 
whether  moles  would  touch  one  of  the  poisoned 
worms,  for,  as  a  rule,  moles  are  not  driven  to  hunger 
to  the  point  of  eating  anything  of  a  suspicious 
nature,  and  I  know  of  no  animal  with  a  more 
sensitive  nose.  Although  we  may  poison  the  rat 
we  cannot  easily  do  so  the  mole.  The  secret 
of  catching  moles  with  traps  is  the  choice  of  new 
subterranean  passages  and  where  the  crust  of  the 
soil  is  firm,  so  as  not  to  break  in  or  admit  light. 
Where  these  animals  are  working  in  the  soft 
garden  soil  select  a  spot  where  they  are  known 


to  pass  frequently  and  thoroughly  tread  down 
the  surface.  In  a  short  time  the  mole  will  cast 
up  the  soil  again  ;  then  set  your  trap  as  quickly  as 
possible.  The  trap  recommended  by  C.  Ruse  is 
a  good  one  ;  it  is  used  in  the  gardens  here  with 
good  results ;  in  fact,  as  soon  as  the  mole  is 
known  to  be  in  the  garden,  a  trap  is  placed  in  its 
passage,  and,  after  treating  the  soil  as  above,  in  a 
very  short  time  it  is  caught.  Unfortunately,  in 
one"  of  the  gardens  under  my  charge  there  are 
generally  some  moles  owing  to  neglect  on  the 
part  of  the  neiglibouring  tenant  near  by. — J. 
Arnold.  [This  correspondence  must  now 
cease. — Ed.] 

Charles  Ross  Apple  —In  his  notes  on 

newer  Apples  M  r.  Owen  Thomas  mentions  that 
Charles  Ross  Apple  has  not  maintained  its  early 
promise  of  high  flavour.  It  is  interesting  none 
tlie  less  to  note  that  out  of  a  very  large  number 
of  varieties  of  Apples  shown  in  the  class  for  any 
other  dessert  variety,  flavour  being  the  guiding 
determination  in  making  the  awards  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  autumn  fruit  shows,  both 
last  year  and  the  year  before,  Charles  Ross  was 
easily  placed  first,  the  flavour  being  of  the  best. 
It  was,  however,  worthy  of  note  that  large 
samples  of  the  variety  showed  least  flavour, 
while  those  of  medium  size  had  the  best.  It  is 
my  impression  that  this  fine  dessert  Apple  will 
not  be  seen  generally  at  its  best  until  fruits  are 
borne  on  old  trees".  We  always  find  the  best 
flavour  in  Blenheim  Orange  fruits  taken  from  old 
orchard  trees.  This,  I  anticipate,  will  be  the 
same  with  Charles  Ross. — A.  D. 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 


FORTHCOMING   EVENTS. 

January  22. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Exhibition  and  Meeting. 

January  23. — Seventh  Annual  Dinner  of  the 
Croydon  and  District  Gardeners'  Society  at  the 
Greyhound  Hotel,  Croydon,  7  p.m. 

January  24.  —Annual  Meeting  and  Election  of 
Pensioners  of  the  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution  at  Simpson's,  Strand,  2.45.  Annual 
Supper  (Mr.  Edward  White  in  the  chair)  the 
same  evening,  6  p.m. 


London  in  .July    next ;    but,  seeing  that   Sweet 
Pea  sowing  lias  already  commenced,  some  sowings, 
indeed,  having  been  made  as  early  as  last  autumn, 
it  is  evident  intending  exhibitors  can  hardly  know 
too  early  with  respect  to  the  various  classes.     Of 
these  there  are  no  less  tlian   eighty-eight,  all  of 
Sweet  Peas,  hence  there  is  room  enough   for  all. 
In  addition  to  the  schedule,  every  member  of  the 
society  gets  a  very  neat  and  useful  little  book 
called  "  The  Annual,"  a  publication  which  must 
do   much    in   the    varied    information   given    to 
arouse  interest  in  the  flower.     Specially  valuable 
of  the  work  undertaken  by  the   society  is  the 
annual  trial  of  varieties  and  novelties  held  in  the 
gardens   of    the    University    College,    Reading. 
Information    is    also    given    respecting    several 
extensive  trade  trials,  but  these,   it  is  evident, 
cannot  have  the  same  value,  however  interesting 
and   well  conducted  they  may  be,  to  any  trial 
privately   conducted,   and   especially   under   the 
society's  special  auspices.-    Thus,  for  instance,  at 
Reading,  where  many  of  the  so-called  new  varie- 
ties,  especially   sports  of  the  Countess  Spencer 
breed,  were  grown  and  left  just  as  grow-n  for  the 
society's   inspection,    it   was   found   that   stocks 
sent   out   by    seedsmen  as  absolutely  true  were 
seen  when  in  flower  to  vary  in  the  proportion  of 
from   one-third   to  two-thirds   dissimilar.     It   is 
hoped   that   this   experience  will  in   the   future 
prevent  awards  of  certificates  being  made  to  any 
assumed  novelties  until  the  stocks  when  grown  for  , 
trial  have  proved  to  be  absolutely  true  to  charac- 
ter.    The   public   who   purchase   novelties   need 
some  such  protection.     The  Sweet  Pea  Society  is, 
however,  a  striking  example  of  the  way  in  which 
some   easily  -  grown   and    beautiful    as    well   as 
popular  flower  can  arouse   interest  and  secure  a 
host    of   admirers.      Practically   everybody   can 
grow  Sweet  Peas.     The  flowers  are  wonderfully 
varied  in  colouring,  are  full  of  grace  and  beauty, 
and  well  repav  all  possible  care  and  attention.  — 
A.   D. 

Rainfall    at    Freeland    Lodg-e 

Gardens,  WoOdSlOCR  (taken  at  9  a.m.): 
.    ,..,,.         Number  of 


The   Blancard   Fund.  —  During  the 

past  week  the  following  further  donations  have 
been  sent  to  me,  all  of  which  I  acknowledge  with 
thanks  on  behalf  of  the  Mesdemoiselles  Blancard, 
viz.  :  La  Soci(it(S  Fran9aise  d'horticulture  de 
Londres,  £2  2s.  ;  Mr.  G.  Schneider,  10s.  ; 
"Sarnia,"  10s.;  Rev.  W.  Durban,  5s.;  Mr. 
D.  B.  Crane,  2s.  6d.  ;  Mrs.  Y.,  2s.  6d.  ;  Mr. 
Abbott,  Is. — C.  Harman  Payne. 
Dundee  schoolchildren  and  plant 

growing.— Although  it  is  some  time  since 
the  scheme  promoted  by  Mrs.  Carlaw  Martin  for 
encouraging  the  cultivation  of  flowers  by  the 
children  attending  Dundee  schools  came  into 
operation,  there  has  been  no  decrease  in  the 
interest  manifested  in  the  scheme  by  either  the 
children  and  their  parents,  and  this  season  the 
distribution  of  bulbs  has  been  on  a  large  scale. 
In  all  no  fewer  than  33,510  bulbs  were  distri- 
buted this  season,  with,  in  addition,  419 
plants.  Twenty-four  schools  participated  in  the 
distribution,  and  the  pence  contributed  by  the 
children  amounted  to  a  total  sum  of  £73  9s.  9d. 
Wallacetown  school  children  took  2,66C»  bulbs, 
and  the  smallest  numbers  were  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  and  the  invalid  schools,  the  smallest  in  point 
of  attendance,  liut  it  is  probable  that  the  pleasure 
to  these  afllicted  children  will  be  much  greater 
than  that  of  their  more  fortunate  schoolfellows, 
who  are  more  numerous. 

The  National  Sweet  Pea  Society. 

This  body  may  well  claim  to  be  the  earliest  of  its 
many  kindred  societies  in  the  field  with  its 
sche'du'"!   of   classes   for   its  great  exhibition   in 
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3-00 
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15 

Total  . .     25-36 

— William  .J.  Short. 
Rainfall   at  Cole   Orton 

1906.  — Gauge  above  ground,  2  feet ; 
level.  540  feet. 

Greatest  fall  in 
'2k  hours. 

Date. 


Month.     Total  Depth. 


January  . . 
Februai-y 

March 

April    

May 

June    .... 

July 

August  . . 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 

Total  . . 


Inches. 
3-29 
2^45 
1^54 
0^91 
2-36 
2-77 
0^6o 
1-35 
1-36 
5-60 
3-33 
2-40 

28-01 


Inches. 
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■52 
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■64 
■32 


5 
27 

1 
28 


11 
3 

15 
18 
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above  sea 
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days  tcith 

•01  or  more 

recorded. 

21 

16 

15 

11 

17 

10 

10 

11 

8 

21 

19 

19 


The  last  three  months'  rainfall  has  been  most 
welcome  in  this  neighbourhood,  where  a  great 
scarcity  had  existed  for  some  weeks  previously. 
The  rainfall  for  1905  was  23-27  inches,  so  that 
we  have  nearly  6  inches  to  the  good  this  last 
season.  In  1905  rain  fell  on  179  days,  in  com- 
parison to  178  days  last  year.— H.  Wilson,  The 
Gardens,  Cole  Orion  Hall,  Ashhij-de-la-Zouch. 
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THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

PLANTS  NOT  ENOUGH  GROWN. 

Alstrojikkias. 

1D0  not  think  from  v\'hat  I  have  observed 
that  the  beautiful  Alstromerias  or  Peru- 
vian Lilies  are  as  widely  cultivated  as 
tliey  deserve  to  be.  I  fancy  the  reason 
for  this  is  not  .so  much  the  want  of  tlieir 
appreciation  by  amateiir  gardeners  as  that 
failures  with  them  are  not  unconunon.  Now, 
if  there  is  a  want  of  success  in  the  cultivation  of 
a  tolei'ably  hardy  subject,  the  reason  thereof  is 
generally'  not  far  to  seek.  I  am  convinced  that 
Alstromerias  want  rather  more  understanding 
tlian  usual,  for  twice  the3'  have  refused  mj- 
efforts  to  establish  them  in  ni\-  garden. 

I  know  they  are  a  little  fanciful  about  soil  and 
position,  but  there  is  a  more  important  factor 
than  this,  that  if  neglected  militates  against 
their  well-doing.  Seeing  that  A.  chilensis,  the 
loveliest  form  of  this  flower,  flourishes  exceed- 
ingly in  a  neighbour's  garden  in  the  same  position 
and  soil  I  had  to  offer,  I  was  not  going  to  give  up 
the  battle,  and  since  then  my  solution  of  the 
cause  of  failure  has  been  endorsed  by  one  who 
succeeds  perfectly  in  growing  Alstromerias.  It 
is  that  it  is  no  use  buying  tubers  which  ha\e 
been  any  time  out  of  the  ground.  If  tliere  is 
any  shrinkage  in  the  fleshy  bunches  of  roots 
failure  will  be  certain  :  also  the  tubers  nnist  be 
very  carefully  handled,  for  if  bruising  ensues 
the}'  will  rot.  A  bed  sh(juld  be  prepared  for 
Alstromerias  which,  unless  tlie  soil  is  already  of 
a  gravelly  nature,  should  have  artificial  drainage 
at  a  depth  of  16  inclies.  This  can  be  done  by 
digging  out  a  trench,  and  at  the  bottom  laying 
in  broken  bricks  and  wood  trinimings,  and  tlien 
replacing  the  soil,  adding  to  it  plent}'  of  road 
sittings  and  sandy  matter,  but  no  manure, 
which  w'ould  inevitably  cause  canker  and  decay 
of  the  roots.  A  little  peat  soil  may  be  used  if 
obtainable.  The  tubers  should  be  planted  quite 
111  inches  deep,  out  of  the  way  of  ground  frosts. 

For  time  of  planting  September  or  October  will 
do,  but  they  should  not  be  moved  until  the  last  sea- 
son's flower-stalk  has  died  down.  This  is  a  golden 
rule  to  be  observed  in  the  cultivation  of  all  the 
Amaryllidace;e.  For  position  a  south  aspect  on  a 
.slope  suits  the  Alstromerias  best,  and,  better 
still,  the_\-  like  the  protection  of  a  wall.  The 
group  I  am  thinking  of  grcjws  in  a  south  border 
against  the  house.  It  is  prudent  to  shake  a  little 
loose  straw  over  newly-planted  clumps  for  pro- 
tection during  the  winter  months. 

Salvia  patens. 
When  blue  is  of  such  value  in  our  borders  why 
do  we  not  always  grow-  the  beautiful  Salvia 
patens  ?  Of  all  blues  the  bluest,  better  even  than 
the  Anchusa  italica  that  was  one  of  the  sensa- 
tions at  the  Horticultural  Society's  show  last 
June.  I  shall  grow  a  few  plants  next  spring, 
for  it  is  too  late  to  sow  now.  They  will  be  most 
ornamental  all  the  summer,  planted  in  groups  of 
five  or  si-x  in  the  second  row  from  the  front  of 
the  border,  where  one  wants  a  good  patch  of 
blue.  Look  to  them  oecasionallj'  if  the  weather 
is  very  hot  with  a  refreshing  shower  from  the 
watering-pot.  When  October  comes  choose  a 
dry  day  and  lift  them,  shaking  all  the  soil  from 
their  roots.  Let  them  dry  oft'  for  a  few  days  in 
the  potting  shed,  and  tlieu  ])ack  them  away  in  a 
bo-x  %\'ith  some  sandy  soil  about  them.  After 
that  one  need  not  trouble  an}-  more  about  the 
SahHas  until  March,  so  long  as  frost  cannot  get 
near  them.  Early  in  JIai-ch  get  them  out  of 
their  box-bed,  pot  them  and  put  them  into 
moderate  heat.  They  will  soon  begin  to  grow, 
and  then  one  can  take  cuttings  from  them, 
for,  of  course,  an  increase  of  stock  will  be 
wanted  when  one  sees  what  a  loveh-  thing  a 
Salvia  patens  is.  The  cuttings  must  "be  potted 
off  as  soon  as  rooted  and  shifted  on.  There  will 
then  be  a  better  lot  of  plants  of  one's  own  grow- 
ing to    put  cnit    in   May   tlian  could   possibh-  be 


bought.  The  fact  that  Salvias  are  so  easy  to 
keep  through  the  winter  is  a  great  recommenda- 
tion to  those  who  have  only  limited  greenhouse 
room  and  large  herbaceous  borders  to  keep 
bright  all  the  summer. 

Augusta  de  Lacv  Lacv. 


THE    BEST    SWEET    PEAS    FOR 
EXHIBITION. 

As  a  gi;ide  to  amateurs  who  are  at  a  loss  to 
know  the  best  varieties  for  exhibition  I  would 
suggest  the  following :  America,  white,  striped 
blood  red  ;  Black  Knight,  handsome  glossy 
maroon  ;  Bolton's  Pink,  a  lovely  pink  ;  Countess 
Spencer,  pale  pink  ;  Dainty,  white,  pink  edged  ; 
Doroth}-  Eckford,  pure  v^-hite,  and  much  larger 
than  any  other  white  variety  ;  D.  R.  Williamson, 
large  purple-blue  ;  Duke  of  Westminster,  pale 
salmon  blush  standards,  lilush  white  wings  ; 
Crladj'S  Unwin,  pretty  pale  pink  shade ;  Hon. 
Mrs.  Kenyon,  clear  palest  yellow  ;  Jeannie 
Gordon,  cream  and  rose  :  King  Edward  VII., 
scarlet-crimson  ;  Lady  Grisel  Hamilton,  rich  jiale 
lavender  ;  Lottie  Eckford,  rose  and  white,  edged 
blue  ;  Navj-  Blue,  true  blue  colour  ;  and  Aurora, 
flaked  orange  salmon.  S.   .1.   Carter. 


THE  EARLIEST  GRAPE  HYACINTH. 

The  earliest  of  all  the  Grape  Hyacintlis  is 
Muscari  azureum,  properly  called  Hyacinthus 
azureus,  as  it  is  botauically  a  Hj'acinth  and  not 
a  Mxiscari,  as  are  the  other  flowers  popularly 
known  as  Grape  Hj-acinths.  It  comes  into 
bloom  considerably  before  the  others,  and  in 
mild  seasons  I  have  even  had  it  in  flower  early 
in  .January.  This  charming  little  bulb,  which  fs 
quite  hardy  in  a  sheltered  corner,  has  little  heads 
of  small  flowers  of  a  Cambridge  blue,  and  there 
are  now  several  varieties,  all  at  moderate  prices. 
Of  these,  one  of  the  best  is  freynianum,  which  is 
larger  and  more  robust  than  the  type,  and  has 
flowers  which  are  of  a  beautiful  turqrioise  blue 
shade.  Giganteum  has  handsome  spikes  of  deep 
blue,  and  robustum,  another  very  beautiful  variety', 
has  its  spikes  composed  of  pleasing  Cambridge  blue 
flowers.  It  is  but  a  few  years  since  we  had  only 
the  typical  one  in  our  gardens,  but  the  newer 
introductions  are  equally  welcome.  Such  flowers, 
w^ith  their  different  shades  of  blue,  are  most 
acceptable  at  a  time  when  we  have  the  Snowdrop, 
the  Winter  Aconite  and  only  a  limited  number  of 
other  flowers.  A. 


WAYS  OF  GROWING  BULBOUS 
PLANTS  IN  WINTER. 
Hints  for  Amateurs. 
I  H.AVE  for  years  been  an  enthusiastic  cultivator 
of  bulbous  plants,  especially  those  that  bring 
their  flowers  to  cheer  us  in  the  short  days  of  mid- 
winter. I  liave  not  much  glass,  and  among  it 
only  one  small  structure  in  which  a  mild  heat 
can  be  generated  :  but  I  always  concentrate  my 
energies  on  trying  to  get  a  little  indoor  display 
from  Christmas  onwards,  and  the  earlier  the 
things  can  lie  got  into  bloom  the  better  pleased  I 
am,  and  the  more  I  feel  rewarded  for  my  efforts. 
A  year  or  two  ago  I  constructed  a  little  glass 
annexe  (I  do  not  know  what  else  to  call  it)  to  my 
dining-room,  and  to  this  I  bring  the  pots,  jars,  or 
bowls,  one  by  one  or  a  few  at  a  time,  as  they 
come  into  flower,  so  that  there  is  always  some- 
thing fresh  and  bright  there  to  delight  my  friends 
and  myself.  With  method,  pains,  patience  and 
a  small  pecuniary  outlay  \i'onderful  things  maj-  be 
accomplished  ;  but  I  wriuld  lay  special  stress  on 
the  attribute  of  patience  as  a  requisite  to  success. 
For  instance.  I  will  take  the  case  of  Snowdrops. 
I  remember,  years  ago,  I  used  to  think  how  nice 
it  would  be  to  have  a  few  suceessional  pots  of 
Snowdrops  to  flower  through  December  and 
onwards.  With  the  advent  of  Galanthus  cilicicus 
a  few  years  ago  it  looked  as  though  mj-  ambition 
might  be  realised.  I  made  an  immediate  purchase 
of  this  little  bulb,  and,  in  order  to  give  them  a 
fair  trial,  I  potted  up  some  of  them,  and  planted 


the  rest  outside  in  a  clump.  The  potted  bulbs 
did  not  flower,  and  the  clump  only  produced  a 
stray  blos.som  or  two.  But  time  has  worked 
wonders  with  the  latter.  The  plants  have  become 
strong  and  well  established,  and  what  I  now  do 
is  this  :  As  a  rule  in  No\-ember  buds  begin  to 
show,  and  then  I  take  up  a  crowded  little  clump 
and  cram  into  a  pot.  They  need  simply  to  be 
brought  inside  with  a  very  little,  if  anj',  "heat  of 
any  sort,  and  if  kept  moist  will,  in  most  cases, 
flower  in  about  a  week  or  ten  dajs,  and  one  may 
follow  this  plan  up  right  through  the  winter  in 
open  weather. 

hot  us  get  to  another  item.  Bulbs  of  Narcissus 
pallidus  prsecox  should  be  procured  as  earlj-  as  it 
is  possible  to  get  them,  and  at  once  placed  in 
cocoanut  or  other  fibre  in  tiny  bowls  or  cream 
jars.  They  should  then  be  put  away  in  the  dark 
and  kept  constantly'  moist  without  being  allowed 
to  get  .sodden.  By  about  the  end  of  November 
the  tops  should  be  growing  strongly.  They  may 
then  be  moved  gradually  into  the  light,  and- when 
the  bud  shows  into  a  little  artificial  heat,  the 
beautiful  little  blossoms  will  then  appear  about 
Christmas,  and  are  always  much  admired. 
December  sounds  early  to  have 

Freesias  IX  Flower. 
but  I  have  never  had  any  difficulty  in  the  matter, 
even  with  the  little  heat  at  my  disposal.  Do  not 
leave  potting  up  the  bulbs  till  too  late.  Get 
them  into  their  pots  in  July,  and  keep  them 
growing  on  without  cheek,  paying  attention  to 
the  little  requirements  of  liquid  manure  and  soot 
water  in  the  later  stages.  One  will  then  be 
rewarded  by  dainty  and  fragrant  flowers  of  this 
beautiful  plant  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  they 
are  most  of  all  valued.  Varieties  of  the  hardy 
bulbous  Irises  are  charming  if  flowered  at  this 
season.  Some  of  them  are  expensive,  l)ut  I. 
reticulata,  one  of  the  most  liardy  and  beautiful 
of  them  all,  is  now  getting  quite  low  in  price. 
With  these  again  it  is  a  good  plan  to  pot  early, 
as  soon  as  the  bulbs  can  be  procured.  These  will 
not  need  covering  or  placing  in  the  dark,  but 
may  be  put  in  a  cold  fi-ame  till  the  flower- buds 
are  swelling,  when  they  may  be  removed  to 
gentle  heat.  Anj'one  who  has  not  yet  grown 
I.  reticulata  thus  is  sure  to  be  charmed  with  it. 

A  further  list  of  things  for  the  purpose  I  have 
outlined  would  include  Roman  Hyacinths  (whose 
culture  is  prett.y  well  knouTi),  Chionodoxas, 
Scillas.  and  no  doubt  many  other  bulbs,  but  I 
have  endeavoured  in  the  foregoing  remarks  to 
break  a  little  fresh  ground,  and  if  any  of  your 
readers  care  to  follow  up  the  hints  given,  I  feel 
sure  they  will  not  regret  the  time,  trouble  and 
patience  required. 

Rye.  F.  Herbert  Chapman. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 


MALMAISON    CARNATIONS    IN 
WINTER. 

DURING  winter  Malmaison  Carnations 
^  require  very  careful  attention. 
I  Careful  watering,  efficient  ventila- 
i  tion,  suitable  temperature,  and 
the  prevention  of  rust  are  im- 
portant matters  to  the  successful 
cultiN-ator  of  these  plants.  A  light,  airy 
house  with  slate  staging  is  the  most  suitable. 
If  the  staging  is  of  wood,  builders'  slates 
should  be  placed  on  it  to  pro\ide  a  cooler 
base  for  the  plants.  No  ashes  or  any  other 
material  is  needed.  Careful  watering  is  a  most 
important  item  :  rain-water  should  always  be 
used.  Many  plants  are  lost  through  carelesss 
watering.  .  A  careful  observer  can  soon  find  when 
a  plant  really  requires  water.  Rap  on  the  pot 
sharply  with  the  knuckles,  and  should  the  pot 
sound  hollow  or  "ring"  the  roots  of  the  plant 
are  dry  and  water  is  required.  When  watering, 
fill  up  the  pot  so  that  the  whole  of  the  roots 
receive  their  due  share.      Nothing  is  so  detrimental 
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to  the  well-being  of  the  plants  as  applying  the 
water  in  driblets.  Admit  plenty  of  ontside  air 
to  the  plants  on  all  occasions  except  during 
severe  frost.  During  the  prevalence  of  sti'ong 
winds  open  the  ventilators  on  the  leeward  side  of 
the  house  only.  Malniaison  Carnations  shoiilrl 
not  be  ■■  coddled  "  in  any  way.  A  high  tenijjcra- 
ture  should  lie  avoided.  Heat  from  the  hot- water 
pipes  should  only  be  used  during  severe  frosts  or 
when  the  weathei-  is  very  wet  or  foggy  to  pro- 
mote a  buoyant  atmosphere.  A  temperature 
ranging  from  +^i"  during  the  day  to  40°  at  niglit 
is  suitable.  The  rust  must  he  kept  in  check. 
There  are  various  preparations  u.sed  for  this 
purpose.  Perhaps  the  best  of  these  is  "Carvita," 
which  is  excellent,  and  gives  a  healthy  gloss  to 
the  foliage.  This,  used  in  the  proportion  of  half 
a  pint  to  two  gallons  of  soft  water,  sprayed  on 
the  plants  at  intervals  of  ten  daj's,  will  destroy 
the  disease  germs  and  restore  the  plants  to 
health.  Rearrange  the  plants  occasionally  and 
keep  the  hou.se,  staging,  itc.  scrupulousl\-  clean. 
Also  stir  the  surface  of  the  soil  to  promote 
aeration,  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  weeds, 
moss,  &c.  from  becoming  established. 

Mniide.ii  (rardcim.  C   Rr.sE. 


HOW  TO   GROW   HYDRANGEAS. 

HvDK.\N(JE.\  Thom.^s  Hooi;  is  the  best  variety  for 
earh'  flowering  ;  it  I'esponds  f  reel>'  to  a  gentle  heat. 
Plants  grown  from  cuttings  rooted  during  earl\' 
March  ma_\'  now  Ite  placed  in  a  temperature  of  ">.">'. 
The  plants  must  l)e  .syringed  two  or  three  times 
daily,  and  the  well-ripened  buds  will  .soon  unfijld. 
As  soon  as  growth  is  active  a  mild  stimulant  may 
be  afforded  twice  or  thrice  each  week,  (iive  all 
the  light  possilile  to  prevent  the  growth  becoming 
"drawn."  A  plant  in  a  5-inoh  pot  carrying  .six 
or  seven  lieads  of  flower  is  most  welcome  towards 
the  month  of  March.  We  insert  cuttings  in 
March  and  April  five  or  si.x  in  a  4-inch  pot  and 
place  in  the  })ropagating  case,  standing  in  a  heated 
pit,  the  right  tentperature  being  (>()"  to  6.5'.  As 
soon  as  well  rooted  they  are  potted  off  singly 
into  3-ineh  pots,  placed  in  the  frame  for  a  few 
days  until  they  take  to  the  fresh  soil,  when  they 
are  placed  on  a  slielf  ipiite  near  the  glass  roof  in 
a  similar  temperature.  When  three  pairs  r)f 
leaves  have  been  made  we  nip  out  the  point  of 
the  shoot,  which  causes  the  production  of  six  tn 
eight  growths,  oi-  sometimes  more,  as  they  often 
push  up  from  the  bottom,  but  the  weakest  are 
rubbed  off.  In  early  May  they  are  placed  in  a 
cool  frame  and  kept  watci'ed  and  syringed  in  the 
afternoon  when  closing,  and  in  early  June  the 
tirst  lot  of  plants  are  placed  in  the  open  so  that 
the  shoots  may  get  thoroughly  ripened.  They 
must  be  protected  from  frost  later  on,  a  hard 
frost  soon  crippling  them.  I  am  trying  the 
varietj^  rosea  grown  in  a  similar  way.  ;ind  it 
promises  to  be  a  success. 

Bktoii.  .1.  Mavnk. 


COLOURED     PLATE 

PLATB     1315. 

HYBRID    MONTBRETIAS. 

DURING  the  last  ten  j'ears  rapid  strides 
.  have  been  made  in  the  raising  of 
I  new  and  improved  forms  (jf 
'  Montbretias,  and  now  that  we  have 
such  a  number  of  sorts  possessing 
so  much  merit  in  all  respects,  we 
maj-  reasonably  expect  the  growth  of  these  plants 
to  increase  in  the  same  ratio.  It  is  difficult  to 
find  a  nioie  deserving  or  a  more  useful  border 
flower  during  the  months  of  August,  September 
and  October  than  tlie  Montbretia.  Abundance  of 
flowers  which  la.stalong  time  in  perfection,  rapid 
growth  and  adaptability  for  decoration  in  a 
growing  state,  render  it  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  border  flowers. 

Originally    the     Montbretia    came    from    the 
Cape  of   Good   Hope,   and  although   there  are  a 


few  older  kinds,  Montbretia  Pottsii,  introduced 
in  IS77,  was  really  the  start  in  growing  the 
family  in  the  open  border.  And  although  rich  in 
coloin-,  it  is  defective  in  many  respects,  especiall}' 
in  the  (juantity  of  its  flowers,  and  really  but 
seldom  seen  nowadays  in  an  up-to-date  collection 
of  border  flowers. 

No  individual  has  done  so  much  for  the  im- 
provement of  Montbretias  (now  known  more 
commonly,  perhaps,  as  Tritonias)  as  Mr.  (i. 
Davison,  gardener  to  Major  Petre,  at  Westwick, 
Norwich,  where  he,  his  father,  and  grandfather 
have  held  the  post  for  over  seventy  years. 
Knowing  ilr.  Davison  and  the  gardens  well,  I 
have  much  pleasure  in  describing  the  success 
obtained  by  him  in  improving  this  familj'  of 
border  flowers,  of  which  the  accompan3'ing  plate 
of  M.  Prometheus  is  a  fitting  proof  of  the  success 
attained.  Fortunately,  Mr.  Davison  has  an  ideal 
situation  and  soil  for  the  culture  of  Montbretias, 
lieing  a  sandy  loam  over  gravel,  thus  retaining 
moisture,  which  Montbretias  appreciate  when 
growing  vigorously.  It  was  in  the  year  1894  that 
Mr.  Davison  conceived  the  idea  of  raising  new 
varieties,  having  at  that  time  masses  of  M. 
croeosniieflora  (itself  a  hybrid  raised  from  M. 
Pottsii  and  Crocosmia  aurea),  which  he  employed 
with  telling  effect  in  the  flower  garden.  At  that 
time  a  plant  of  M.  (Jolrlen  Sheaf  was  purchased 
(itself  a  pretty  \ellow  small-flowered  variety, 
cainpanulate  in  form  and  crossed  with  M.  croeos- 
niieflora) in  the  hope  of  getting  a  yelhjw-flowered 
form  with  wide  open  flowers,  (Jolden  Sheaf  being 
the  parent  plant.  One  pod  ripened,  producing 
seven  seeds,  which  resulted  in  four  seedlings, 
which  duly  flowered  with  disappointing  resxdts, 
one  giving  large  flowers  but  dull  in  colour.  This 
variety  was,  however,  used  as  a  pollen  parent, 
again  crossing  Golden  Sheaf,  this  time  with  better 
results.  From  this  batch  a  large  yellow-flowered 
\'ariety,  blossoming  in  July,  was  obtained, 
and,  after  being  thoroughly  tested,  was  named 
(4corge  Davison,  receiving  an  award  of  meiit 
from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Societ\-,  .August  1(1, 
l<M)2. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Davison,  \s  ith  a  vinw  to 
further  testing  the  capabilities  of  varieties  for 
crossing,  purchased  all  the  best  from  the  Continent 
with  disappointing  results,  finding  them  useless 
for  his  purpose. 

During  the  year  19IJ1,  M.  PHtzei's  (Jerinania 
was  ])urchased,  crossing  George  Davison  with  its 
pollen.  From  this  cross  two  seedlings  were 
selected  and  named  Hereward  and  Eriu^st  Davison, 
the  former  with  widely  expanding  recurving 
florets,  fulh'  3  inches  in  diameter,  and  freely 
liorne  on  tall  erect  stems,  the  eolmu'  pale 
orange.  This  \'ariety  is  especially'  \alualilc  in 
opening  its  blossoms  so  late,  thus  prolonging  the 
sea.son.  Ernest  Davison  is  a  vigorous,  sturd\'- 
gi-owing  plant,  with  upright,  much-branched 
spikes  of  deep  orange,  flushed  red  externally,  and 
suffused  with  carmine  on  the  inner  petals  around 
the  large  golden  centre.  In  shape  the  flowers  are 
flat,  and  a  trifle  over  S  inches  in  diameter. 

(George  Davison  crossed  with  Westwick, 
another  seedling,  produced  Prometheus,  the  .sub- 
ject of  the  coloured  plate,  which  does  ample 
justice  to  the  variety.  The  spray  was  supplied 
by  Messrs.  A.  Wallace  and  Co. ,  Colchester,  who 
are  distributing  this  handsome  variety,  and,  in 
fact,  all  Mr.  Davison's  hybrids.  George  Davison 
is  the  seed  parent  of  all  Mr.  Davison's  other 
varieties,  (iermania  was  found  to  be  useless  as  a 
seed  parent,  having  Crocosmia  imperialis  blood 
in  it,  which  is  all  against  hardiness  in  the 
progeny.  The  great  secret  then  of  Mr.  Davison's 
hybrids  lies  in  the  fact  of  the  extensive  use 
made  of  that  hardy  variety  George  Da\ason  as  a 
seed  parent. 

Extensive  trials  have  been  made  din-ing  the 
last  season.  As  many  as  eighteen  new  varieties 
from  various  sources  have  been  tried  in  com- 
parison with  tlie  Westwick  h\-brids  with  a  view 
to  the  employment  of  certain  forms  for  future 
impro\-ement,  but  the  bulk  lia%e  proved  <iuite 
useless  for  that  purpose. 
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cannot  be  successfully  done  in  the  open.  The 
plants  to  be  employed  must  be  grown  in  pots  in  a 
light,  airy  greenhou.se,  especially  ])reventing  the 
spread  of  red  spider  and  thrip,  which  are  trouble 
some  pests  during  the  hybridising  period. 

The  seed  is  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  in  sandy  soil 
in  gentle  heat.  When  the  seedlings  are  large 
enough  to  handle  they  are  pricked  out  in  boxes 
and  kept  growing  all  the  winter,  conse(|uently 
they  are  sturdy  in  May  when  put  out  in  "a 
prepared  iiosition.  Some  of  the  str(jnger  will 
flower  in  August,  the  remainder  the  following 
year.  Although  these  hybrids  are  hardy  in  the 
open  border,  it  is  better  to  take  them  up  in  the 
autunni.  wintering  the  roots  in  a  cold  frame 
bedded  in  .sandy  soil.  Earh-  in  February  divide 
them  singly,  planting  again  in  the  frames  or  in 
boxes.  Towards  the  end  of  April  the  plants  are 
very  sturdy-  and  in  splendid  condition  to  go  then 
where  they  are  to  flower.  The  stolons  taken 
carefully  ofl'  make  excellent  plants,  at  times  better 
than  the  buUis,  being  rather  more  vigorous  in 
growth. 

Montbretias  like  a  deepl3-dug,  well-enriched, 
sand\-  loam,  viith  plenty  of  moisture  during  the 
growing  season.  They  derive  much  benefit  from 
copious  mulchings  of  horse  manure  and  half- 
decayed  lea\es.  Ample  space,  tixi,  is  important. 
Single  plants  sluaild  not  have  less  than  a  space  of 
1  foot  between  the  rows,  and  at  least  (i  inches 
apart  in  the  rows.  When  once  Montbretias  are 
allowed  to  grow  into  a  mass  where  light  and  air 
cannot  reach  tliem,  the  re-sults  are  very  poor  as 
compared  to  a  thorough  .sy.stem  of  cultivation. 

Other  varieties  raised  at  Westwick  are  King 
Edmund,  which  grows  from  S  feet  to  4  feet  high, 
with  freely-l)ra3iching  stems,  bearing  close  spikes 
of  rich  golden  yellow  flowers,  deeper  tinted 
externally,  and  marked  w'ith  six  to  eight  choco- 
late spots  at  tlie  throat.  The  flowers  are  fully 
3  inches  in  diameter,  the  petals  broad  and 
expanding  to  the  fulle.st  extent,  the  tips  are  held 
Huite  erect,  tlius  showing  the  centre  of  each 
flower. 

Anglia  is  a  little  paler  in  colour  than  the  last 
named,  and  without  the  basal  spot,  but  is 
suffused  with  a  little  spangled  reddish  coloiiring 
near  the  tijis  of  the  petals  inside.  This  is  a  fine 
form,  and  ijuite  a  new  break,  from  which  greater 
improvement  may  lie  expected. 

Westwick  lias  a  freely  liranching  strong  growing 
habit,  3  feet  high.  Tlie  Martagon  Lily-like 
flowers  are  fully  3  inches  across.  The  colour  very 
distinct,  rich  orange  scarlet,  flushed  deeper  red 
externally.  Around  the  clear  buff-yellow  centre 
there  is  a  rich  crim.son  zone  with  a  few  jets  of 
flame-like  colouring  at  the  throat. 

The  following  three  varieties  belong  to  1900. 
St.  Botolph  has  the  largest  flowers  of  any  yellow 
Montbretia.  It  grows  4  feet  high,  and  has  much 
branched  stems,  quite  erect,  producing  quantities 
of  flowers  fulh'  3  inches  across,  of  a  clear  yellow 
internally,  suffused  with  a  ruddy  orange  ex- 
ternally. 

Lord  Nelson  is  the  richest  in  colour  of  any 
Montlnetia,  being  deep  orange  scarlet,  crimson 
externally,  with  a  j'ellow  e3'e.  The  flowers  are 
•2j  inches  in  diameter,  height  of  the  plant  3^  feet, 
and  it  has  dark  purple  stems,  which  adds  to  its 
beaut}'. 

Lady  Haniiltcm  grows  3J  feet  high,  quite  erect. 
The  flowers  niucli  resemble  Watsonias  in  shape 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  placed.  The 
colour  is  \'elloM  ,  with  a  suffusion  in  the  centre  of 
rosy  orange  at  first  on  opening,  this  with  age 
changes  to  apricot. 

Prometheus  is  a  giant  among  Montbretias, 
growing  from  3  feet  to  4  feet  high,  and  has  flowers 
3^  inches  in  diameter  ;  rich  orange,  flushed  and 
stained  with  crimson  in  the  centre. 

In  addition  to  those  named  above,  Mr.  Davison 
has  anotlier  named  Novie,  of  remarkable  quality'. 
In  height  it  grows  3  feet  6  inches  and  is  much 
branched.  On  one  single  -  stemmed  ])lant  I 
counted  as  many  as  eight  branches.  At  this  rate 
what   a   mass    of   flower   is   produced   from    the 
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(.n'dinary  tlirue  to  tour-steinnied  plant  when  well 
established.  The  flowers  aie  of  large  size,  rich 
yellow  in coloui-,  with  a  deep  oiange  red  exterior, 
and  as  the  hranchlets  give  their  floweis  sinnil- 
taneoush'  with  the  main  stem  the  ett'ect  is 
enhanced,  and  again,  as  it  is  a  later  flowering 
variety — September  and  October — an  advantage 
is  gained.  E.   Moi.vnkix. 


A    BEAUTIFUL    ODONTO- 
GLOSSUM. 

At  a  recent  meeting  ot'  the  Koyal  Horticultural 
Society  two  very  Ijeautiful  forms  of  Odonto- 
glossum  erispiim,  shown  by  M.  Linden  from  his 
famous  collection  at  Brussels,  were  much  admired. 
One  of  them,  the  variety  called  Mme.  Linden,  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  It  is 
the  result  of  a  cross  between  Odontoglossum 
crispum  Queen  Emma  and  0.  c.  Prince  Albert. 
The  markings  on  the  flower  are  rich  claret 
coloured,  the  white  ground  colour  showing 
through  in  places. 
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SOiME    GOOD    GAEDEN    PEAS. 

A  BEWILDERING  task  is  that  of  an 
amateur  who  takes  up  a  seed  list 
from  which  to  select  a  few  of  the 
best  varieties  of  Peas  for  his  garden. 
It  would  be  qtiite  possible  to  reduce 
the  list  by  one-third  and  then  have 
more  varieties  than  needed.  Take,  for  instance, 
early  Peas.  When  you  have  Gradus,  Earliest  (jf 
All,  American  Wonder  and  William  Hurst  you 
have  four  of  the  finest  sorts  in  cultivation.  Tlien 
take  Peas  for  main  crop.  What  is  there  to  beat 
the  old  but  still  esteemed  Champion  of  England, 
or  Forty  Fold,  as  it  is  sometimes  called  V  Daisy 
is  another  variety  which  comes  in  immediately 
after  the  first  earlies,  and  is  always  selected  for 
its  compact  gi'owth  and  enormous  pods  ;  it  is 
also  a  Pea  of  e.Kcellent  flavoirr.  Among  tlie  late 
Peas  there  are  not  so  many  varieties  to  confuse 
one  ;  still,  there  are  favourites  among  these. 
Autocrat  is  a  magnificent  Pea.  producing  heavy 
crops,  all  the  pods  being  well  filled.  Sharpe's 
Queen  is  a  variety  largely  grown  ;  it  must  be 
sown  thinly,  as  it  is  of  branching  habit.  A  better 
cooker  could  not  be  wished  for  ;  it  is  one  of  the 
best -flavoured  Peas  in  cultivation. 

S.  J.  Cakter. 


POTATO    WEBB'S    EXPRESS. 

This  is  a  capital  variety  for  early  use,  either  for 
gi-owing  in  pots,  boxes,  or  pits  and  frames  under 
glass,  as  well  as  being  equally  valuable  for 
planting  on  warm  borders.  It  matures  very 
quickly,  is  a  heavy  cropper  and  of  first-rate 
quality  ;  it  is  also  a  very  fine  exhibition  variety 
for  early  shows. 

Ehtree.  E.  Beckett. 


WINTER  LETTUCE- LEAVED  ENDIVE. 

In  many  houses  there  is  a  want  of  good  winter 
salad,  and  in  our  variable  climate  to  get  good 
Lettuce  at  this  season  is  difficult.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  above  has  greatly  simplified  matters, 
as  Messrs.  Sutton  have  given  us  a  nuich  hardier 
and  distinct  Lettuce  that  is  well  named  the 
winter-leaved,  as  it  is  most  valuable  for  supplies 
from  now  until  April.  When  the  seed  is  sown 
late  in  summer  and  transplanted  on  sloping 
borders,  a  good  supply  may  be  maintained  for 
several  months.  The  other  well-known  varieties 
of  Endive  are  none  too  hardy,  but  in  this  respect 
the  above  maj'  be  relied  upon.  It  often  happens 
in  small  gardens  that  the  salad  supply  is  a 
difficult  matter  to  keep  up  at  this  season,  and 
here  I  would  advise  a  trial  of  the  Lettuce-leaved 
Endive.     It  is  not  really  necessary  to  sow  a  large 


(juautit\-.  I  have  sown  a  few  rows  late  in 
September,  very  thinly,  and  then  thinned  from 
ti  inches  to  8  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  and  got 
excellent  salad  material  at  Christmas.  Sown  at 
that  season  there  is  no  trouble  with  transplanting, 
and  though  the  heads  are  of  medium  size  tliey 
are  large  enough  for  all  purposes  as  salad.  The 
flavour  is  e.xcellent,  the  leaves  are  large  and 
tender  and  almost  equal  to  a  summer  Lettuce. 

G.   Wythes. 
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ROSE    WEDDING    BELLS. 

UN  D  E  R  glass  this  pretty  Raml)ler 
has  been  a  great  success,  but  it  is 
early  to  speali  of  its  behaviour  out- 
doors. I  am  rather  afraid  it  will 
suffer  from  heavy  rain  and  will  not 
present  that  fresh  appearance  which 
some  Roses  do  when  a  storm  has  passed.  The 
lovely  Carnation  pink  flowers,  with  a  clear  white 
eye,  are  very 
attractive  in  the 
mass,  and  the 
trusses  of  bloom 
will  often  con- 
tain as  many  as 
fift}'  individual 
flowers.  Each 
little  flower  con- 
tains two  or 
three  rows  of 
petals.  It  is 
a  verj'  dense 
grower,  and 
should  prove  a 
useful  Rose  for 
its  foliage  alone, 
which  is  a  bright 
green.  Tile 
raiser  of  this  ^ 
prett}'  Rambler  \ 
isMr.  H.Walsh, 
who  also  intro- 
duced Lady 
(iay,  Hiawatha 
and  Debutante. 
P. 


one  part,  and  a  handful  of  bone-meal  for  each 
plant,  all  well  mixed  together.  Should  the 
reader  have  prepared  his  own  plants  duiing  the 
sunnner  and  repotted  them  in  .Tune  or  .July  no 
top-dressing  will  be  required.  A  few  climliing 
Roses  may  be  grown  on  the  back  walls  and 
pillars,  but  the  roof  should  l)e  kept  free  unless 
the  plants  there  are  restricted  to  two  or  three  rods 
each. 

Pkuninc 
is  the  next  operation.  We  usually  allow  three 
months  from  pi'uning  to  blossoming.  As  U)  how 
the  work  should  be  done  depends  somewhat  tipon 
the  sorts  ;  Hybrid  Perpetuals  are  best  if  pruned 
severely,  the  moderate  growers  to  two  or  three 
eyes,  the  strtjuger  to  foui-  or  si.x  eyes.  Remove 
all  old  wood  and  thin  out  weakly  shoots.  Only 
preserve  the  well-ripened  growths,  and  cut  to  an 
eye  looking  outward  if  possible.  Hybrid  Teas 
prune  rather  less  sevei'ely,  and  the  true  Teas  less 
than  tliese.  The  first  year  the  plants  are  best 
left  somewhat  long,  say,  about  11)  inches  or 
1'2  inches  from  the  top  of  the  pot.  Climliing  Roses 
should  have  last  j-ear's  growths  retained  nearlj' 


ROSES    IN 
WINTER. 

Prob.vblv  there 
is  no  flower  that 
affords  more 
pleasure  to  cul- 
tivate in  winter 
than  the  Rose. 
Roses  may  be 
grown  under 
glass    without 

artificial  heat,  although  it  is  much  better  t(j  pro- 
vide some,  just  enougli  to  keep  out  frost  and  to 
dispel  dampness.  It  may  not  be  practicable  to 
devote  all  the  greenhouse  to  Roses,  and  they 
can  be  grown  remarkably  well  in  houses  containing 
Pelargoniums  and  other  plants.  A  tempera- 
ture of  45°  to  50°  by  night,  with  a  rise  of  about 
10°  by  day  would  be"  sufficient.  If  frost  should 
pro\e  severe  some  double  mats  stuffed  with  ha3' 
will  keep  out  a  lot  of  cold,  and  a  supply  should 
be  at  hand.  Prior  to  bringing  in  the  plants  let 
the  woodwork  be  cleansed  with  soft  soap  and 
hot  water  and  the  brickwork  lime-washed. 
If  the  plants  are  to  be  grown  on  a  stage  slates 
covered  with  coal  ashes  or  shingle  will  be 
desiralile.  If  on  the  floor  raise  them  iqjon 
inverted  flower-pots. 

Having  obtained  a  supply  of  established  plants 
in  7-inch  or  8-inch  pots  examine  the  drainage, 
and  if  clogged  with  soil  free  the  crocks  at  once. 
A  top-dressing  of  new  soil  is  beneficial.  Remove 
about  an  inch  of  old  soil  and  replace  with  a 
compost  of  loam  two  parts,    well-rotted   manure 


DKAUTIEUL   ORCHTD    FROM    THE    FAMOUS   ( 'OLEECTIOX    OF    M.    LINDEN',    BRUS.SELS. 

full  length,   the  lateral  growtlis  cut  back  to  on 
or  two  eyes. 

An  Excellent  Plan 
to  flower  the  many  beautiful  ramblers  such  as 
Lady  (iay,  Hiawatha,  &c. .  is  to  twine  their 
growths  spirally  round  three  or  four  sticks  ; 
but  if  the  house  is  lofty  enough  have  them  in 
natural  pillar  form.  Having  pruned  the  plants 
we  must  try  and  realise  that  very  .soon  we  must 
imitate  April  weather  ;  therefore,  light 

Syrinoino 
each  fine  morning  about  ft  a.m.  or  10  a.m.  will  be 
helpful.  When  dull  onl\-  s\-ringe  between  the 
pots  and  on  the  patlis.  Later,  as  foliage  develops, 
the  spraj'  of  water  must  be  directed  to  the  undei-- 
side  of  the  foliage  in  order  to  keep  away  red 
spider.     This  pest  dislikes  moisture. 

Waterino 
needs   careful    attention.      At    pi'esent   little    is 
needed  l)eyond  what  the  syringe  supplies,  except- 
ing that  it  is  well  to  have  tlie  ball  of  earth  moist 
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throughout  at  the  commencement.  After  this  only 
afford  lukewarm  water  as  the  plants  require  it, 
wliioh  may  he  ascertained  by  tapping  the  pots.  If 
a  bell-like'sound  be  emitted  water  is  needed.  When 
flower-buds  are  seen  the  plants  must  be  carefully 
watered.  It  is  a  fatal  mistake  to  give  too  little  as 
it  is  too  much,  for  if  the  former  the  plants  will  shed 
their  buds. 

Liquid  M.inure 
should  he  given  when  buds  are  just  visible  about 
once  a  week  at  first,  increasing  to  twice  a  week 
as  the  buds  gain  strength.    A  cheap  and  excellent 
liquid  manure  is  made  from  cow  manure  and  soot. 
A  busliel  of  the  former  and  a  peck  of  the  latter, 
each  in  a  porous  bag,  may  be  thrown  into  a  tank 
or  tub  holding  some  forty  gallons  of  water.     After 
standing  two  days  use  one  part  to  two  parts  water. 
Later,  as  the  plants  strengthen,  it  may  be  used  half 
and  half.     Renew  the  cow  manure 
as  it  seems  needful.     A  teaspoon- 
ful  per  plant  of  some  good  arti- 
ficial manure  given  as  soon  as  the 
flower-buds  arc  visible  will  supply 
all  the  mauurial  lielp  the  plants 
will    need   to   produce    tlie    best 
blossom. 

Bottom-heat 
is  a  great  aid  to  success.  A  bed  of 
freshly  gathered  leaves  or  hot- 
water  pipes  beneath  a  bed  of 
cocoanut  fibre  should  be  arranged, 
and  the  plants  phniged  to  the  rim 
of  the  pots. 

Ventil.ition 
is  not  needed  to  any  great  extent 
in  winter.  Draughts  must  be 
guarded  against.  When  the  sun 
increases  in  power  a  crack  of  air 
on  top  may  be  afforded,  increasing 
this  asjthe  foliage  becomes  liarder. 
Never  give  a  rush  of  fresh  air. 
Let  it  be  afforded  gradually  and 
on  the  lee-side. 

Tying  out  .^nd  8t.\ki.n'<! 
are  essential.  Every  leaf  should 
be  able  to  obtain  all  possible 
light  and  air.  Never  crowd  the 
plants  together.  When  flower- 
buds  are  .seen  tie  the  slioots  to 
sticks,  arranging  them  as  regularly 
as  possible  to  make  a  well-balanced 
busli.  Stirring  the  surface  soil  is 
a  cultural  detail  often  neglected. 
Just  scratching  the  soil  over  with 
a  pointed  laliel  ^^•i^  keep  it  sweet 
and  prevent  ■■■  ..rd  surface.  This 
should  1-  le  at  intervals  of  tw'o 
or  t'  eks. 

Mildew 

is  a  source  of  great  annoyance 
to  the  grower  of  pot  Roses.  It  is 
rarely  seen  initil  air  has  to  be 
given.  Roses  grown  slowly,  and 
thus  having  sturdy  foliage,  are 
less  liable  tcj  be  troubled  ^^■ith 
mildew.  We  can  now  combat 
tliis  fungus  with  Campbell's 
.Sulphur  Vaporiser,  and  dusting 
flowers  of  sulphur  on  the  foliage  is  a  preventive. 
Green  fly  or  aphis  may  be  dispersed  by  fumi- 
gating with  XL  All  Tobacco  Sheets. 

Cold  Pits 
are  an  excellent  adjunct  to  the  Rose  house. 
Plants  may  be  pruned  now  and  placed  therein, 
and  they  will  be  useful  for  bringing  into  the 
Rose  house  when  other  plants  go  out  of  flower, 
or  the  amateur  may  grow  a  few  pot  Roses  in 
such  pits.  These  will  flower  fully  a  month 
earlier  than  the  plants  outdoors. 

Twelve  (iooD  Winter-flow  eking  Roses. 

Liberty,  Mme.  Abel  Chatenaj'.  Lady  Battersea, 
Lady  Ro"bcrts,  Mme.  Hoste,  Mme.  Faleot,  Papa 
Gontier,  Sunrise,  Richmond,  Bridesmaid,  Antoine 
Rivoire  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant.  P. 


ROSE    CLAIRE    JACQUIER   IN   CAPE 
TOWN. 

In  The  G.^rden  of  Octoljer  27  there  is  a  photo- 
graph of  Rose  Claire  Jacquier  on  a  Larch  pole, 
and  I  thought  perhaps  a  photograph  of  a  Rose  of 
the  same  variety  at  the  Cape  miglit  interest  you. 
I  have  measured  the  plant,  which  is  growing  on 
the  side  of  the  house,  and  its  height  is  2"2  feet 
10  inches ;  the  breadth,  35  feet.  This  was 
planted  nine  \ears  ago,  and  as  our  place  is  all 
sand  I  think  this  is  rather  good. 

The  flowering  season  is  about  over  with  it, 
and  it  is  again  throwing  out  .shoots  10  feet 
to  12  feet  long  for  next  season's  flowering. 
It  cannot  grow  higher,  for  it  has  reached  the 
top  of  the  house.  I  hope  to  have  it  50  feet 
wide    next    season.       I    have    Dorothy    Perkins 
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others 
height. 


ROSE    CLAIRE   J.U'QUIER    COVERING    HOUSE    WALL    IN    CATE    TOWN 


and  Lady  Gay  to  plant  this  year  by  the 
side  of  it,  an3  I  think  they  will  grow  just 
as  well.  I  have  seen  Dorotliy  Perkins  with 
shoots  20  feet  long. 

F.  C.  Syek. 
(Gardener  to  D.  K.  Petersen.  Esq. ) 
Ohnmori',  Kenilworth,  South  Africa. 


A    LATE  -  BLOOMING    ROSE 

In  a  quiet  and  interesting  saunter  round  the  Old 
English  flower  garden  at  Ravenscourt  Park, 
Hammersmitli,  on  the  24th  ult. .  I  observed  some 
flowers  of  that  flne  bright  satin  pink  Hylirid  Tea 
Rose  La  France,  thus  well  justifying  its  descrip- 
tion of  "a  constant  bloomer. "  Certainly  it  is 
one  of  tlie  best  in  this  section.  Quo. 


THE  BEST  FLOWERING  SHRUBS. 

Those;  who  are  not  well  acquainted  with 
shrubs  are  often  at  a  loss  at  planting 
time  to  know  whicli  of  the  many  sorts 
catalogued  are  the   best   for  ordinary 
purposes,    and    sometimes    tliose    are 
selected  which  are  of  less  value  than 
passed   over.     The   following  list,  giving 
colour  of  flowers  and  time  of  flowering, 
has    been   compiled    with   a   view   to   assist   the 
inexperienced. 

Ahelia  chiiieiisin  is  a  white-flowered  shrub, 
which,  in  a  sheltered  position,  blooms  for  the 
greater  part  of  summer. 

Anie/anchier  canadtDsin  var. 
oblonyifolia.  —  A  dwarf  form  of 
the  common  Juneberry,  4  feet  to 
8  feet  high,  witli  white  flowers  in 
April. 

Anioi'plia  canescene  is  a  low- 
growing  shrub,  with  whitish 
tomentose  leaves  and  terminal 
panicles  of  purple  flowers  with 
golden  anthers. 

Ai-hvtus. — The  various  species 
and  varieties  may  be  had  at  all 
lieights  from  a  few  feet  to  20  feet 
or  more,  but  are  usually-  Viushes 
not  trees.      The  most    useful    are 

A.  Unedo( the  common  Strawi)erry 
Tree).  A.  Andrachne  and  A. 
hyl)rida.     All  are  evergreen. 

ArdoKtaphylos  Ura-umi  is  a 
prostrate  -  growing  shrub  with 
small  evergreen  leaves  and  ter- 
minal panicles  of  reddish  blooms 
in  May.  Manzanita.  timientosa 
and  glauca  are  all  showy  shrubs, 
Ijut  rather  tender. 

AstraijaliiK  Tmgaraiillm  is  a 
low,  stiff  -  growing  leguminous 
shrub  suitable  for  rockwork  ;  the 
flowers  are  pale  lilac  and  borne  in 
May. 

Btrberis. — The  species  are  very 
numerous  and  all  yellow  flowered. 
The  following  are  the  most  showy : 

B.  stenophylla.  Darwinii, 
japonica,  buxifolia,  concinna, 
sinensis,  Thunliergi.  \nilgaris  and 
wallichiana.  They  grow  from 
4  feet  to  S  feet  or  more  liigh  and 
blossom  in  April  and  May. 

Calycaidluis.  — Ratlier  coarse- 
growing  shrubs,  but  wortli  atten- 
tion for  theii-  curious  red-purple 
fragrant  flowers  in  April,  May 
and  June. 

Call  him  m/garis. — The  common 
Ling,  together  with  its  numerous 
varieties,  should  be  grown 
wherever  peat  -  loving  shrubs 
thrive. 

Camellia. — Thougli  not  suitable 
for  the  colder  counties,  C.  japonica 
and  its  many  varieties  can  be  relied  on  to  blossom 
freely  out  of  doors  in  the  soutli  and  soutli-west. 
Of  a'll  the  varieties,  possilily  the  semi-double, 
red  Donckelaarii  is  the  hardiest. 

Cn/-«fy«Ha.— Many  of  the  Caraganas  are  of 
botanicalrather  than  garden  interest ;  arborescens, 
10  feet  ;  frutescens,  10 feet  ;  and  pygnu-ea.  3  feet, 
are  all  showy,  yellow-flowered  sln-ubs.  April  and 
ilay  is  the  tiowering  time. 

Cannkhaflia  flaiitllijormi^  is  a  curious  shrub, 
3  feet  or  4  feet  I'ligh,  with  Rush-like  branches  and 
tiny  lilac-purple  flowers  which  appear  during 
Jiuie  and  July. 

Carpeiiterla  califoniim.— This  should  only  be 
planted  in  tlie  warmer  localities.  It  is  extremely 
beautiful,  the  w  hite  flowers  being  nearly  3  inclies 
across. 
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Cari/opftris  Mat^tacaiithus  is  worth  atteiitiun, 
although  it  does  not  perfect  its  bright  blue  liowers 
every  year.     Tlie  blossoming  time  is  September. 

Cassandra  calyculata  is  a  white,  March  bloom- 
ing shrub,  belonging  to  the  Erica  family  ;  it 
forms  a  good  mass. 

Ceaitothiis. — The  most  suitable  for  the  open 
border  are  C.  amerieanus  and  C.  azureus  with  the 
numerous  garden  varieties.  Of  the  latter  Perle 
Rose,  Indigo,  Gloire  de  Versailles,  Arnoldi, 
Marie  Simon  and  Ceres  are  the  best.  A  little 
protection  during  severe  frost  is  required.  All 
are  late  summer  and  autumn  blossomers. 

Ceixis,  though  sometimes  assuming  the  pro- 
portions of  a  small  tree,  C.  Siliquastrum  is  more 
often  met  with  as  a  large  bush,  12  feet  or  more 
high  :  the  rosy  purple  flowers  are  borne  in  May 
iind  June.     Judas  Tree  is  the  popular  name. 

Cisttt^. — The  majority  are  rather  tender,  but 
C.  eorbariensis  and  C.  monspeliensis,  IJ  feet  to 
2  feet,  and  C.  laurifolius,  B  feet,  all  with  white 
flowers,  and  C.  villosus,  with  rosy  purple  flowers, 
stand  well  on  a  sunny  bank  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London,  and  flower  profusely  during  May  and 
June. 

C/cmatis. — In  addition  to  the  garden  forms  of 
C.  florida,  lanuginosa,  patens,  Jaekmanii  and 
Viticella,  the  following  species  and  varieties  are 
worth  growing :  C.  alpina,  mauve,  or  sometimes 
white  flowers,  borne  in  April;  C.  aromatica,  blue. 


sunnner  ;  C.  campaniflora,  a  strong  grower,  w  ith 
small,  bluish  white  blooms  ;  C.  Flammula,  bear- 
ing fragrant  white  flowers  during  August  and 
September,  and  its  variety  rubro-marginata  ;  C. 
heraoleajfolia,  varieties  davidiana  and  Lavallei, 
sub-shrubs,  with  blue  flowers  ;  C.  montana, 
white,  and  its  rose-coloured  variety  rubens,  both 
of  which  bloom  in  April  ;  C.  orientalis  var. 
tangutica,  a  summer-blossoming  form  with 
yellow  flowers,  and  C:  Durandi,  which  bears 
purple  or  blue  flowers  in  autumn. 

Colutea  arhorescens  is  a  yellow  Legume,  which 
blossoms  throughout  summer,  and  is  conspicuous 
all  autumn  by  reason  of  its  inflated  seed-pods. 

Corims  Mas  is  worth  a  place  in  a  shrubbery  for 
the  sake  of  its  golden  flowers,  which  open  in 
February.     It  grows  quite  1.5  feet  high. 

Clethra  acuminata  and  C.  alnifolia  are  fragrant, 
white  autumn-flowering  shrubs  that  require  a 
peaty  soil. 

CUrodendrmi  trichotomiDii  is  a  handsome, 
August  and  September-flowering  shrub.  The 
blossoms  are  white  and  fragrant  with  red  oaly.x 
lobes  ;  C.  fcetidum  is  a  sub-shrub  with  handsome 
leaves  and  large  heads  of  red  flowers. 

Coloneasfer. — Several  species  are  show3',  both 
in  flower  and  fruit.  In  all  cases  the  flowers  are 
white  or  white  shaded  with  pink,  and  the 
flowering  period  is  May  and  June.  The  following 
are  the  most  wortlw  :  C.  bacillaris  and  C.  frigida 


among  very  strong  glowers,  and  buxifolia, 
horizontalis,  microphylla,  multiflora,  pannosa, 
rotundifolia,  Simonsii  and  thymifolia  among  the 
others. 

Cydonias  are  represented  by  C.  Maulei  and 
varieties,  of  which  Leichtlini  and  superba  are  the 
best,  with  deep  red  flowers,  and  C.  japonica,  of 
which  there  are  many  varieties. 

Cytisus. — Among  tall  growers  C.  albus,  white  ; 
prseeox,  sulphur ;  scoparius,  yellow  ;  and  the 
variety  andreanus,  bronze  and  yellow,  are  the 
best,  useful  dwarfer  ones  being  Ardoini,  yellow  ; 
Beanii,  yellow  ;  kewensis,  cream  ;  purpureus, 
purple,  all  suitable  for  beds  or  rockwcjrk  ;  and 
biflorus  and  purgans,   both  yellow,  3  feet  high. 

Cyrilla  racemlflora  is  an  autumn -flowering 
shrub  with  white  blooms. 

Dahacia  polifoHa  is  a  dwarf  Heath-like  shruli 
with  rosy  purple  flowers  ;  there  are  varieties 
with  white  blossoms  and  pink  and  white  flowers. 
They  bloom  from  May  to  autumn. 

Daphne. — The  most  showy  are  blagayana  for 
rockwork  ;  Cneorum,  9  inches,  rose-coloured 
flowers  ;  and  Mezereum,  with  its  white  variety 
and  winter-flowering  form'. 

Pyriis    Malus  floribtinda.  —  The    illustration 
depicts  one  of  the  most  beautiful  flowering  shrubs 
for  a  small  garden.    The  buds  are  crimson,  and  the 
expanded  flowers  a  soft  pink.     W.  D.illimoee. 
(  To  hi;  rontinned.) 


ONE    OF   THE    BEST    SPKIN'C-FLOWERIXO    TREE.S   FOR    \    .S.MALL    fJ.^RUEN    (PYRUS    MALrS    FLORIBUNDA). 
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GARDENING     FOR     BEGINNERS, 


SIMPLE    HINTS, 


A   SPIDISTRAS.— Among  the  many  plants 
l\  used   for   house   decoration    the   As- 

/  \         pidistra    is     undoubtedly    the     best 

/ ^        suited  for  the  purpose.     It  will  with- 

1  \  stand  draughts,  too  much  or  not 
enough  water,  and  thrive  in  the 
darkest  corners  of  the  room  better  than  any 
otlier  plant.  The  propagation  of  the  plant  is 
very  simple.  Early  spring,  when  the  plant 
begins  to  grow,  is  the  most  suitable  time  in 
which  to  increase  the  stock,  either  by  dividing 
the  parent  plant  into  three  or  four  pieces,  or 
removing  small  pieces  of  the  rhizomes,  with  one 
or  more  leaves  and  a  few  roots  attached,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  1.  By  the  latter  method  the  old  plant 
suffers  comparatively  little  or  no  injury,  although, 
of  course,  it  takes  longer  to  olitain  large  plants 
by  this  means.  When  potting  up  secure  the  leaf 
to  a  small  stake,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  2,  till  the 
young  plant  is  established  in  the  pot.  If  a  large 
plant  is  desired  in  a  year  or  so,  several  pieces 
can  be  potted  up  together.  When  propagating 
the  variety  with  green  and  white  leaves,  always 
select  the"  best  coloured  leaves,  as  if  this  is  not 
done  they  are  apt  to  lose  the  variegation 
altogether.  The  next  (jnestion  is  where  shall  we 
put  the  young  plants.  The}-  will  grow  into  nice 
plants  quicker  if  placed  in  a  greenhouse  for  two 
or  three  numths.  If  the  grower  does  not  possess 
one,  perhaps  a  more  fortunate  friend  can  be 
prevailed  upon  to  accommodate  them  for  a  time. 


I. — PIECE   OF    .i-S    OLD    PLANT    OF   .tSPIDlSTR.V. 

(An  uld  plant  mat/  he  divided  into  seihu-al  Hiuiilar  piccen, 

large  or  small,  and  these,  if  potted    np,  will  goon   make 

(food  speciwenji.J 

Failing  this,  the  young  plants  will  grow  if  placed 
in  a  window,  but  naturally  they  will  take  longer 
to  develop  into  good  plants.  The  probability  is 
that  many  readers  of  this  note  ha\e  never  seen 
the  flower  of  an  Aspidistra.  More  curious  than 
pretty,  it  is,  nevertheless, 
interesting,  and  is  produced 
close  to  the  soil. 


The  I iidkirulihe.r  Plant  {Firiix 
/■laatica).  —  This  is  a  popular 
plant  for  the  gi-eenhouse  or 
room  decoration.  It  often 
happens  that  the  plants 
become  too  large  for  the  owner, 
or  some  of  the  lower  leaves 
fall  off.  rendering  the  plant 
unsightl}'.  Whe.  this  occurs 
the  top  of  the  plant  can  be 
removed  as  shown  (Fig.  ."?  n) 
and  inserted  as  a  cutting 
(Fig.  4  a).  Should  more 
plants  be  desired,  pieces  of 
the  stem  with  a  bud  aiul  a 
leaf  attached,  as  illustrated' 
(Fig.  .3  '-),  will  root  if  in- 
serted in  a  similar  way  to 
cuttings.  From  the  bud  in 
the  axil  of  the  leaf  a  young 
growth  will  develop.  Secure 
the  leaf  to  a  stake  with 
raffia,  or  push  it  through  the 
leaf  (as  in  Fig  4  h)  to  hold 
it  in  position.  They  can  be 
rooted  under  a  bell-glass  or 
a  hand-light  ;  if  a  propa- 
gating frame  with  bottom- 
heat  is  available,  so  much  the 
better.  U.se  a  light  .sandy 
.soil,  taking  care  to  work  in 
little  silver  sand  immediately 
when  inserting  it  in  the  soil. 


the  Sweet  Pea.  The  varieties  named  below  are 
all  good,  and  may  be  relied  upon  to  grow  well 
and  to  give  an  abundance  of  blossoms  if  they  are 
treated  accoicling  to  the  instructions  which  have 
often  been  given  in  these  colunnis.  An\-one  who 
has  room  for  a  small  collection  only  could  hardly 
do  better  than  choo.se  the  following.  The\'  are 
reasonable  in  price,  and  comprise  a  wide  range  of 
beautiful  colours  :  Agnes  .Johnson,  rose-pink  and 
fii-am  :  KingP^dward  VII..  bright  crimson;  Mrs. 
Walter  Wright,  bright  mauve:  Dorothy  Eckford, 
ihi'  Viesl  wliite  :  Lady  (irisel  Hamilton.  lavender- 
l.lue  ;  Bolton's  Piiik.  pink  ;  Miss  Willmott, 
oiange-piuk  :  Black  Knight,  maroon  ;  Queen 
.Mc-xandra,  scarlet:  Helen  Pierce,  mottled  bright 
lilue  on  white  ground:  Hon.  Mrs.  Kenyon, 
primrose  ;  and  Romolo  Piazzani,  violet-blue. 
.\nother  excellent  half-dozen  varieties  are  Henry 
Eckford,  apricot  coloured  ;  Lord  Rosebery,  rosy 
magenta  self ;  David  R.  Williamson,  bright  indigo 
blue;  Countess  Spencer  (true)  pink;  Triumph, 
.irangc-pink  standard,  wings  white  and  pale 
purple  ;  and  Salopian,  liright  crimson-red. 

Early  Siraifherries.  —  Even  those  who  have 
only  a  cold  frame  may  gather  the  finest  Straw- 
berries some  little  time  in  advance  of  those 
grown  out  of  doors.  The  plants  may  either  be 
in  pots  or  planted  out  in  the  frame.  Providing 
they  can  be  carefully  looked  after,  so  that  they 
never  become  dry  at  the  root,  plants  in  pots  are 
most  convenient  in  a  small  garden.  With  the 
brighter  weather  which  we  may  soon  hope  to 
experience,  the  runners  which  were  potted  up 
last  autunm,  and  which  have  been  kept  in  the 
ccJd  frame  thrcnighout  the  winter,  will  s<j(jn 
begin  to  glow.      They   nnist   lie  given   plenty  of 


-PIECE    OF    .\SPniISTRA    I'OTTKIi    IT. 


3.— CITTINCS  OF  THE   IXDI.iRl'BBER    PLANT. 

Illn  the  left  an  ordinarij  entting,  the  top  of  a  xlioot  :  on  the  right  a  lenj'cnltii 


riauid   the   cutting 


Tn-elve  Good  Sn-eet  Peai<. — Enquiries  are  often 
made  at  this  sea.son  of  the  year,  when  one  begins 
to  think  of  ordering  seeds",  for  the  best  twelve 
varieties  of  that  mo.st  popular  of   animal  flowers. 


air  during  mild  weather,  but  keep  the  light  on 
when  it  is  wet,  otherwise  if  the  plants  get  sodden 
the  leaves  are  apt  to  decay.  Remove  dead 
leaves,  stir  up  the  soil  with  a  pointed  stick,  and 
sprinkle  a  little  artificial  manure  on  the  surface. 
It  is  most  iniportant  that  the  soil  in  the  pots 
should  not  be  allowed  to  get   dry.      One  cannot 
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do  very  much  to  liasteii  tlie  plants  in  a  culd 
frame.  It  is  worse  than  iiseless ,  to  allow  the 
frame  to  get  warm  diiring  the  day.  when  on  a 
frosty  night  no  means  are  availalile  to  prevent 
the  temperature  falling  almost  tn  freezing-point. 
Air  nnist  he  given  when  possihlc.  Even  then 
the  plants  will  eonie  into  bloom  hefore  those 
outdoors,  and  the  flowers  are  protected  from  the 
effects  of  had  weather,  so  that  your  crop  is 
almost  certain.  Plenty-  of  air  is  most  necessary 
«hile  tlie  plants  are  in  flower,  l)ut  afterwards, 
\\hen  the  fruits  are  set,  the  frame  can  he  closed 
early  in  tlie  afternoon  and  .syringed  while  the  sun 
is  still  shining  on  it.  Protect  with  mats  at  night 
if  cold.  The  fruits  will  then  be  ripe  possibly 
several  weeks  before  those  outdoors. 

TomatoeK  Out  of  Doors.  — Those  who  want  to 
grow  Tomatoes  out  of  doors,  and  to  induce  the 
plants  to  give  of  their  very  best,  may,  if  the}' 
have  a  warn)  greenhouse  or  pit,  soon  commence 
to  I'aise  the  seedlings.  Unless  the  seedlings  are 
raised  early,  so  that  they  ma\'  have  developed 
into  good  strong  plants  by  the  time  they  ought 
to  he  put  out  of  doors  in  the  border  at  the  end 
of  May  or  early  in  .Truie.  there  is  not  much  chance 
of  their  ripening  a  g(3od  crop  of  fruit.  (Seed  may 
tie  sown  ill  February'  in  a  warm  greenhouse.  Fill 
a  pan  with  light  soil,  consisting  of  sifted  leaf -soil 
and  loam,  afterhaving  placed  crocks  over  the  holes 
for  drainage.  Take  care  to  put  in  sutticient  .soil 
to  bring  it  almost  to  the  rim  of  the  pan.  Unless 
this  is  done  it  is  somewhat  dithcult  to  remove  the 
seedlings  later  on  without  damaging  them.  If 
they  are  practically  at  the  top  of  tlie  pan  the\' 
are  easily  removed.  After  the  soil  has  been 
pressed  down  and  the  surface  made  level  with 
a  piece  of  board, 

7'Ap  Sefrls  may  be  sown  thinlj-.  Cover  them 
with  a  light  covering  of  soil,  place  a  piece  of 
thick  brown  paper  over  the  pan  so  as  to  keep  the 
soil  moist.  The  period  necessary  for  germination 
will  depend  upon  the  temperature  of  the  green- 
house. It  will  probably  be  two  or  three  weeks. 
Should  the  soil  appear  to  be  getting  dry  it  must  be 
moistened  eithei-  with  a  syringe  or  a  watering- 
can  having  a  very  tine  rose  on  the  end  of  the 
spout.     As  soon  as 

The  Seedlings  appear  the  pan  must  be  placed 
in  a  light  position,  iKjt  more  than  10  inches  or  so 
from  the  roof  glass,  otherwise  they  will  become 
"drawn,"  that  is  to  sa\',  long  and  thin  and  wanting 
in  vigour.  It  would  be  wise  to  remove  them  to 
a  warmer  place  in  the  house  at  night,  for  the  air 
near  the  roof  is  always  colder  than  that  elsewhere 
in  the  house.  When  the  seedlings  are  about 
li  inches  high  the^-  must  be  transferred  singly  to 
small  pots.  The  soil  used  at  this  potting  should 
consist  of  two-thirds  loam  and  one-third  leaf- 
.soil.  Place  one  crock  at  the  base  of  the  small 
pot  for  drainage,  and  make  the  soil  moderateh' 
tirni  with  the  fingers  when  potting.  The  seed- 
lings must  be  taken  up  very  carefully  so  as  not  to 
damage  them.  If  the  soil  is  in  a  nioderatelj' 
moist  condition  (by  no  means  wet  and  j'et  not 
dry)  it  is  best  not  to  water  the  seedlings  for  a 
day  or  two.  Then  it  the  soil  appears  dry  water 
through  a  fine  rose.  An  excess  of  water  at 
this  stage  of  growth  is  liable  to  cause  the  seed- 
lings to  damp  oft'.  It  is  equally  important, 
however,  that  they  should  not  suffer  from  want 
of  water. 

Thr  P/aiits  when  repotted  must  be  kept  near 
the  glass  in  the  greenhouse  for  some  weeks  after- 
wards, until,  in  fact,  they  are  -tt'ell  rooted. 
When  a  fair  number  of  roots  are  to  be  seen  when 
a  plant  is  turned  out  of  its  pot,  then  it  is  time 
to  transfer  the  plants  into  pots  of  4i  inches  or 
o  inches  diameter.  At  this  potting  the  soil 
should  consist  of  fibrous  (turfj')  soil  almost 
wholly,  but  a  little  leaf-soil  may  be  added.  Make 
the  soil  firm  in  the  pots,  and  damage  the  roots 
as  little  as  possible  in  transferring  the  plants 
from  the  smaller  to  the  larger  pots.     Keep  them 


in  the  greenhouse   for  a  fe'n'  days  .so   that  they 
may  recover  from  the  "  check"  occasioned  by 

The  Bepo/fim/. — From  that  time  tliey  must 
have  more  air,  so  as  gradually  to  prepare  them 
for  being  planted  out  of  doors  in  well-dug  soil 
at  the  foot  of  a  warm  wall  or  fence  in  early 
summer.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  arrange  the 
plants  at  one  end  of  the  greenhouse,  where  they 
can  be  given  more  air  than  the  other  plants  in 
the  house  may  require.  An  excellent  place  for 
them  in  April  is  a  cold  frame.  Keep  this  "close  " 
for  a  few  days  after  the  plants  are  first  put  in 
thei'e,  that  is  to  saj',  do  not  give  any  air,  and 
cover  the  frames  with  mats  at  night  if  the 
weather  is  cold.  Then  give  air,  a  little  at  first, 
gradually  increasing  it  until  finally  in,  say,  three 
weeks'  time,  the  lights  are  left  off  altogether  if 
the  weather  allows.  If  this  treatment  is  carried 
out  tliere  ought  to  be  strong  sturdj'  plants  for 
planting  out  of  doors  at  tlie  end  of  Maj'.  Carter's 
Sunrise  is  a  good  variety. 

Hoir  /o  Prime  Fhireriiif/  Shriihs.  — Shrubs  in 
small   gardens   are   usually  left   unpruned   until 


4. — Cl'TTI.VGS    or    IXDL\KrBBKR    PL.\NT     INSERTED 

IN    POTS. 
(The  lai-ffe  leaf  ?V  iftibgequentiif  removed,  so  that  its  being 
pierced  by  the  stick  docs  not  matter.) 

the}'  have  outgrown  the  space  allotted  to  them, 
when  they  are  cut  back  ruthlessly  and  with  no 
object  in  view  save  that  of  keeping  them  within 
bounds.  With  such  things  as  Privet,  Laurel, 
Euonj-mus  and  other  common  evergreens  little 
harm  maj'  be  done,  but  the  results  are  disastrous 
if  the  same  method  is  applied  to  the  pruning  of 
those  shrubs  grown  for  the  beauty  of  their 
blossoms.  That  such  is  often  the  case  may  be 
known  from  the  unhappy  appearance  of  man}'  of 
the  shrubs  in  small  gardens,  shrubs  whose  shoots 
at  certain  seasons  should  be  smothered  in  blossom, 
but  which,  alas  !  are  full  of  leaves  instead.  It 
is,  after  all,  a  simple  matter  to  prune  most  of  the 
cojmmoner  flowering  shrubs  correctly.  They  may 
be  divided  into  two  sections,  those  which  pro- 
duce flowers  upon  the  growths  of  the  current 
year,  and  those  that  bloom  from  the  shoots 
produced  the  previous  year.  In  other  words,  the 
first  lot  must  grow  before  they  can  flower,  while 
the  second  section  may  blossom  before  they  begin 


to  grow.  Shrubs  which  flower  upon  the  giowth 
of  the  previous  year  are  usually  spring  flowering, 
while  tho.se  which  do  not  blossom  until  thev  have 
made  growth  naturally  do  not  bloom  until  the 
season  is  more  or  less  advanced.  As  tyjiical  of 
the  former  may  be  mentioned  the  Winlcr  Sweet, 
winter-flowering  Jasmine,  flowering  (;iurant,  and 
Pyrus  japonica.  Of  shrubs  belonging  to  the  latter 
section  familiar  exanqiles  are  to  be  found  in 
Ceanothus,  Hydrangea,  Viburnum  and  summer- 
flowering  .Jes.simine. 

Further  XoIks. — Having  once  found  to  which 
class  the  shrub  to  be  pruned  belongs,  i.e., 
whether  it  bears  flowers  on  the  growth  of  the 
current  year  or  upon  that  of  the  previous  year, 
it  is  an  easy  matter  to  determine  how  the}'  should 
be  pruned.  Those  which  flower  from  the  old 
wood  should  be  pruned  as  soon  as  the  blossoms 
are  o\-er,  so  that  the}-  ma}'  burst  into  strong 
growth  from  the  dormant  liuds  to  which  they  are 
out  back  and  form  well-ripened  shoots  by  the  end 
of  the  summer  to  gi\-e  flowers  the  following  year. 
"  Take  care  of  your  plant  and  the  plant  will  take 
care  of  its  flowers,"  is  a  motto  that  everyone  who 
gardens  should  bear  in  mind  and  put  into  practice. 
The  finer  the  shoots  you  can  make  the  shrub 
produce  the  better  will  lie  the  harvest  of  blossom 
the  following  year.  Climbing  Roses  come  under 
the  category  of  shrubs  whose  growth  made  one 
year  flowers  the  next.  By  cutting  down  imme- 
diately the  blooms  are  over  the  shoots  which  have 
flowered  you  encourage  the  growth  of  strong 
}-oung  shoots  which,  if  properly  ripened,  will 
flower  well  the  following  summer.  Shrubs  which 
liloom  on  the  current  year's  growth  (and  they  are 
not  nearly  so  numerous  as  those  belonging  to  the 
other  section)  are  usually  best  if  pruned  hard 
back  in  the  spring,  especial!}-  when  the  plants  are 
\oung.  so  that  strong  growths  may  be  encouraged 
that  will  carr}'  good  flower-heads.  In  pruning 
shrubs,  old  ancT  worn-out  shoots  should  be 
removed  so  as  to  allow  for  the  perfect  develop- 
ment and  ripening  of  the  younger  growths. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


SINGLE  -  FLOWERED     CHRYSAN- 
THEMUMS. 

THE  past  season  has  been  something  in 
the  nature  of  a  revelation  with  regard 
to  the  single-flowered  Chr}'santhe- 
mums.  Now  that  the  prejudice  of  the 
older  floi-ists  has  been  removed  the 
singles  are  in  popular  fax'our.  Not 
long  since  one  seldom  met  with  them  at  the 
meetings  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society's  floral  committee,  but  lately  these 
dainty  decorative  flowers  have  been  shown 
more  freely,  and  during  the  past  sea.son  no 
less  than  eighty-three  varieties  were  submitted 
tor  the  committee's  adjudication.  This  establishes 
a  record.  Although  these  new  varieties  were 
judged  by  the  committee  awards  were  very  care- 
fully given.  I'  -—■'J  1--  1  been  very  easy  to 
have  certificated  qu.  3  number,  but   the 

floral  committee  have  set  a  high  standard,  and 
rightly  so.  Eleven  varieties  only  received  a  first- 
class  certificate  and  seven  -  other  varieties  were 
commended.  Doubtless  some  of  the  varieties 
that  were  passed  over  will  be  submitted  again 
next  .season,  and  some  may  possibly  secure  the 
coveted  distinction.  The  character  of  the  flowers 
is  changing  considerably,  and  in  the  course  of 
time  there  will  be  a  need  to  classify  the  dift'erent 
types.  The  older  type  of  single-flowered  Chry- 
santhemum had  stout  and  rigid  florets,  and  a  few- 
were  inclined  to  droop.  These  flat  florets  were 
' '  arranged  sufficiently  close  together  to  form  a 
den.se  fringe. "  Even  in  tliis  kind  of  flower  the 
singles  were  most  atti-active,  and  regarded  by  the 
floral  decorator  with  much  favour.  The  present 
race  of  plants  is  regarded  more  highly.  They 
develop  freely,  have  either  large  individual  blooms 
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hy  a  system  of  dislmclding  or  pharniing  sprays  of 
medium  size  in  a  peifer-tly  natural  manner,  or  the 
terminal  shoots  may  be  partially  disbudded.  Such 
material  is  excellent  for  decorative  uses.  The 
newer  race  of  singles  gives  flowers  of  a  character 
that  may  be  described  as  Japanese,  and  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  a  new  section  to  be 
described  as  ' '  Japanese  singles  '"  will  have  to  be 
created,  and  the  singles  is  a  whole  properly 
classified.  Form  in  the  single-flowered  Chrysan- 
themums at  the  present  time  is  diverse,  and 
seems  to  point  to  the  necessity  for  their  sub- 
division into  different  sections,  that  purchasers 
may  get  a  reasonable  idea  of  the  tj^ie  of  flower 
they  are  growing.  The  recently-introduced  varie- 
ties are  very  daint}',  and  the  florets  prettih- 
twisted  or  curled  in  manj-  instances.  Othei- 
flowers  have  pretty  tubular  florets,  -nith  spoon- 
shaped  ends,  and  a  few  with  Hone3-sucklelike 
florets.  The  future  of  the  Chrysanthemum  will 
be  largely  identified  with  the  decorative  aspect  of 
the  flower,  and  in  this  respect  the  single-flowered 
sorts  are  sure  to  pla3-an  important  part.  Some  of 
the  trade  growers  are  already  recog7iising  this  fact. 
fTir/hoafe,  X  "  D.  B.  Crane. 


A    USEFUL    LATE  -  FLOWERING 
POMPON    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

Cekt.\ini,v  deserving  of  this  description  is  the 
variety  appropriately  named  Snowdrop,  with  its 
freely  produced  pure  white  flowers,  which  I 
ob.served  on  December  2-1  in  the  garden  of  Park 
Side,  Hammersmith,  the  prett_\- suburban  residence 
of  Mrs.  Ford,  and  where  Chrysanthemums  of 
various  sections  are  well  cultivated  by  the  gar- 
dener, Mr.  F.  Blackith.  '      Qro. 


flowers  white,  and  produced  on  massive  stems 
with  giant  leaves. 

Mrf.  C.  Beckftt. — Probably  the  most  useful 
pure  white  variety,  the  plants  only  growing 
about  .3  feet  high,  and  flower  on  either  first  or 
second  natural  cro-mis.     Habit  perfect. 

J/j.w  Olii-f  Mil/ar. — Another  very  short  plant, 
the  florets  falling  down  and  reaching  the  topmost 
leaves.     Lovely  colour  and  easy  grower. 

./.  H.  Doylf. — Somewhat  weakly  as  young 
plants,  but  has  good-sized  blooms  of  terra-cotta 
colour.     Stop  in  April  for  second  crown. 

Lady  Hopito)ni. — Deep  pink,  petals  broad  and 
flowers  large.  Habit  very  i-obust.  A  good 
variety,  and  best  on  second  crown. 

W.  A.  Etheriuiitou. — One  of  the  sturdiest  sorts 
we  have,  and  although  rather  pale  and  rough  on 
first  crowns,  \et  it  has  large  flo«ers. 

Mr>i.  (i.  ililKham. — An  old  and  well-known 
yet  sterling  variety. 

Mrs.  Gref-iijicld. — Pure  yelloH".  One  of  the 
l.ie.st  dwarfs. 

Be.*>i>e  Oodjri-y. — May  be  had  short  enrmgh  on 
fir.st  crown  bud. 

Guy  Hamilton. — White  ;  pretty  form. 

Laky  Conytrn. — Beautiful  ros3-  pink.  First 
crowns. 

One  or  two  varieties  which  slightly  e.xceed  these 
in  stature,  but  are  very  fine,  are  Norman  Davis, 
Mme.  Rivol,  Mrs.  E.  Crossley,  J.  H.  Silsliury  and 
Mrs.  A.  T.  Millar.  '      H.   Stkeowick. 


A  FEW  DWARF  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

I  OFTKN  hear  the  remark  made  b\-  growers  of 
Chrysanthemums  that  they  cannot  get  large 
specimen  lilooms  because  the\'  have  to  cut  back 
tile  plants  in  the  early  summer  in  order  to 
reduce  the  height  so  that  thej'  can  be  safel\' 
housed  in  low  houses,  and  also  because  the  blooms 
cannot  be  seen  to  advantage  on  tall  plants.  .sa\-. 
from  (i  feet  to  8  feet  high.  These  objections 
certainly  appl\-  to  many  of  the  best  .Japanese 
varieties,  but  not  to  all.  A  good  many  sorts,  in 
fact,  quite  a  large  collection  only  grow  from 
,S  feet  to  4  feet  6  inches  high  if  struck,  say,  in 
January-  and  gi-owni  without  a  cheek,  i.e.,  with- 
out any  drastic  cutting  back  or  in  man\"  cases 
even  stopping.  There  is  not  the  slightest  reason 
why  excellent  blooms  should  not  Ije  gromi  quite 
low  enough  to  show  the  whole  beautj'  of  the 
bloom  when  on  the  plant.  Among  other  suitable 
varieties  the  following  eighteen  aredecidedly  good: 

Lady  Harmfirorth.  introduced  last  spring,  is 
a  strong,  robust  grower,  with  huge  leaves  and 
blooms  of  medium  size  on  second  crown  buds. 
Best  headed  early,  but  good  gi-own  naturally  ; 
colour  j-ellow  suflSised  with  red. 

Britixh  Empire. — A  large  flower,  which  finishes 
well  to  the  last  petal.  Plants  not  over  strong  in 
growth,  but  verj-  dwarf.  First  crown  buds, 
natural  break. 

F.  G.  Oliver. — Plants  very  dwarf,  and  flower 
on  first  crowTi  buds.  The  flowers  are  of  good 
form  and  colour. 

The  Mikado.  — Crimson  with  yellowish  reverse : 
flowers  formed  of  long  drooping  petals,  after  the 
style  of  Henry  Perkins.     First  crown  buds. 

Of  older  sorts,  commencing  with  the  190.') 
introductions,  there  are  : 

Mm.  i).  W.  Jame.'i. — An  ideal  dwarf  habit  if 
not  the  largest  of  blooms  ;  colour  dark  chestnut 
with  golden  reverse.     Natural  first  crown. 

E.  J.  Brooks. — Dark  rich  velvety  crimson. 
Plants  inclined  to  throw  buds  in  earh'  stages, 
but  a  splendid  dark-stemmed,  robust  grower. 

Mrs.  T.  Dalton. — One  of  the  best  flowering  on 
any  bud,  but  extra  good  on  first  crown.  Flowers 
fair  size,  colour  crimson. 

jr.  Wells. — Short  enough  to  be  included  here 
if   taken  on   first  crown.      The  form   is  pretty  ; 
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RECENT  PLANT  PORTRAITS. 

The  first  number  of  the  third  volume  of  the 
fourth  series  of  the  Botanical  Mafiaziiie,  or 
volume  1.33  of  the  entire  work,  is  an  extremeh' 
interesting  one.  and  contains  portraits  of  : 

Lo/iialia  fernii/iiiea.  —  Native  of  Chili  and  Pato- 
gonia.  This  is  an  exceedingly  handsome  hard\' 
shrub,  resembling  at  first  sight  a  deep  rose- 
coloured  form  of  the  Chinese  Xanthoceras 
sorbifolia,  with  which,  however,  it  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do,  as  it  belongs  to  the  family  of 
the  Embothrie:e.  It  was  introduced  into  culti\a- 
tion  l.)_v  Jlessrs.  Veitch  so  far  back  as  1845-48, 
but  has  never  flowered  till  last  year,  when  a  fine 
specimen,  9  feet  high  and  '27  feet  in  circumference, 
bloomed  in  the  open  air  in  the  I'ieh  collection  of 
rare  trees  and  .shrubs  growni  In-  Earl  Annesley  at 
Castlewellan  in  Count}'  Down,  Ireland,  from 
which  the  specimen  here  figured  was  sent  to  Kew. 
This  specimen  is  about  twenty  years  old.  and  has 
stood  the  severest  winters  quite  uninjured. 

Aco)iitiim  fiymnandrum. — Native  of  Tibet  and 
China.  This  is  a  curious  species  of  little  beautj', 
and  merely  botanical  interest. 

Vib>iriiu?n  Carle-ni. — Native  of  Corea.  This  is 
a  very  beautiful  hard}'  shrub,  with  dense  bunches 
of  white  flowers  ^vith  rosy  under-petals,  which 
appear  quite  Rose  colour  before  they  expand. 
In  appearance  the  bunches  resemble  those  of 
Rondeletia  versicolor.  It  was  first  sent  to  Kew 
by  Messrs.  Boehmer  of  Yokohama,  but  is  now 
being  distributed  by  Messrs.  Lemoine  of  Nancy, 
from  whom  all  lovers  of  new  and  beautiful  shrubs 
can  get  it. 

Trictutpidaria  dependens. — Native  of  Central 
Chili.  This  is  the  pure  white-flowered  form  of 
the  beautiful  shrxib  known  as  Crinodendron 
Hookeri,  but  whose  correct  name  has  now  been 
determined  to  be  Tricuspidaria  lanceolata.  Its 
flowers,  however,  are  totally  difl'erent  in  shape, 
as  may  be  seen  from  a  small  illustration,  drawn 
from  a  very  poor  specimen,  which  appears  on 
page  284  of  the  last  volume  of  The  O.^kden. 

Renniithfrn  Aiiiiami iisis.  —  Native  of  Annam. 
This  is  a  bright  and  showy  Orchid,  producing 
long  and  branching  spikes  of  rather  narrow- 
petalled  yellow  flowers,  densely  spotted  with 
carmine  and  with  rose-coloured  central  lip.  The 
first  part  of  the  Fa-ris  Renie  Horticole  for  January 
contains  portraits  of  four  varieties  of  double- 
flowered  Lilac  (Sj-ringa  hybrida  flore-pleno), 
some  of  which  are  very  beautiful. 

W.    E.   Cl'MBI.ETON. 


FOR    THE    SOUTH    AND    SOUTH 

MIDLANDS. 

Trees    .\nd    SHRt'B.s. 

WINTER  COLOUK.-Shrabs  with 
coloured  stems,  for  winter  effect, 
may  still  be  planted.  Although 
much  has  been  written  on  this 
subject  one  does  not  see  so  .^ 
much  of  it  carried  out  as  its 
merits  deserve.  Most  of  the  plants  usedare reason- 
able in  price,  and  can,  as  is  necessary,  be  planted  in 
large  groups.  By  the  sides  of  streams  and  lakes 
the  yellow  and  scarlet  Willows  are  very  effective, 
especially  when  the  trees  have  attained  some  size. 
Cornxis  sanguinea  and  varieties  are  very  effective. 
Cornus  flaviramea,  of  recent  introduction,  has 
pale  \'ellow  stems  and  promises  to  be  very 
effective.  Berheris  virescens  is  splendid,  but 
seems  to  be  almost  unknow-n  for  this  purpose. 
Its  leaf  colour  is  gorgeous  ;  later  on  the  orange 
yellow  stems  give  a  splendid  hit  of  colour  :  here 
"it  makes  annual  shoots  7  feet  high.  The 
Snowberry  and  several  of  the  Spira?as  are  good. 
.•\s  a  rule  they  should  be  cut  downi  to  the  ground 
during  March,  as  it  is  the  young  annual  shoots 
that  give  the  most  brilliant  colouring. 

Flower  G.4Rdex. 

Herbaceous  Borders. — Where  not  done  during 
autumn  any  planting  and  rearranging  required 
may  now  be  carried  out,  when  the  weather 
permits.  If  necessary  dig  or  trench  the  borders, 
working  in  a  quantity  of  leaf-soil  or  plenty  of 
good  manure  if  the  soil  is  impoverished.  When 
replanting  divide  the  old  clumps,  selecting  the 
strong  outside  pieces  for  planting.  Plant  every- 
thing in  good  t>road  masses,  with  due  regard  to 
colour  efl'ect,  lea\ing  spaces  between  for  hard}- 
and  half-hardy  annuals.  Allow  some  of  the  taller 
plants  to  come  well  forward  and  thus  break  the 
formal  outline. 

Pieouies  resent  frequent  disturbance,  and  as 
far  as  possible  permanent  positions  should  be 
found  for  them.  Perennial  Asters  should  have  a 
position  to  themselves  :  they  should  be  divided 
every  third  year.  The  same  applies  to  Phloxes ; 
they  are  gross  feeders  and  require  plenty  of 
manure.  A  large  planting  of  P.  Coquelicot, 
Etna  and  coccinea,  with  the  white  Mrs.  .Jenkins 
and  Sulphide  rimning  through  them  in  irregular 
masses,  presents,  dxiring  their  season,  all  that  can 
he  desired  in  the  way  of  effect. 

Street  Peas. — Preparations  should  now  be  made 
for  solving  them  early  next  month,  as  they  are 
alwa\'S  best  when  sown  earl}'.  Where  slugs  are 
troublesome  it  is  best  to  sow  them  in  pots  and 
plant  out  later  on.  They  may  be  germinated  in 
slight  heat,  then  removed  to  a  cold  frame,  which 
should  be  kept  close  for  a  few  days,  then  ventilate 
freely  to  keep  them  strong  and  sturdy.  Five  or 
six  seeds  may  be  sown  in  a  6-incli  pot :  they  make 
splendid  clumps  when  put  out  in  themixed  border. 
The  choice  sorts  should  be  sown  singly  in  small 
pots,  and  jjlanted  out  from  1  foot  to  U  feet  apart. 
PL.iNTS  Under  Ol.a.ss. 

Plants  and  Seeds. — Cuttings  of  table  plants 
rooted  last  autumn,  such  as  Codifeums,  Panax, 
Pandanus  and  Draca-nas  should  now  be  potted  on, 
using  a  light  rich  soil.  Young  Cyclamen  that 
have  been  wintered  in  pans  will  now  require  to 
be  potted  off  into  small  jjots.  using  a  light  rich 
soil.  They  will  benefit  hy  the  addition  of  a  little 
fine  lime  rubbish :  grow  them  in  an  inter- 
mediate temperature  and  a  position  near  to  the 
glass.  Maidenhair  Ferns  that  have  been  cut 
back  and  are  now  starting  into  growth  should 
be  divided  and  repotted.  The  earlier  rooted 
cuttings  of 

Winter-fon-ering  Carnations  require  to  be 
potted  off.  Continue  to  insert  cuttings  as  strong 
side  shoots  are  available,  rooting  them  under  a 
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hand-light  in  an  intermediate  house.  Chrj'san- 
themuni  cuttings  may  still  be  put  in  as  they  are 
required  ;  the  single  varieties  should  he  grown  in 
quantity,  as  they  are  very  useful.  Sow  seeds  of 
Acacias',  Grevillea  robusta,  Asparagus  plumosus, 
A.  Sprengeri  and  Smilax  and  its  var.  myrtifolia, 
which  is  a  real  gain  for  decorative  purposes. 

Miscellaneous. 
Sow  Melons,  Cucumbers  and  Tomatoes  accord- 
ing to  requirements. 

Stakes  and  Labels.— Where  young  Hazel  can  he 
got  it  makes  splendid  stakes  for  nearly  all 
herbaceous  plants,  as  it  is  less  conspicuous  than 
painted  stakes.  Labels  for  fruit  trees,  specimens, 
in  fact  for  all  permanent  subjects,  are  best  made 
of  lead,  with  the  name  stamped  on  them.  For 
this  purpose  one  requires  sets  of  letters  and 
figures  in  two  different  sizes. 

J.  COUTTS. 
(Gardener  to  Sir  T.  Dyke  Ackland,  Bart. ) 
Killerton,  Exeter. 


FOR    THE    NORTH    AND    NORTH 

MIDLANDS. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

PoiNSETTiA  (Euphorbia  pulcherrima).  — Plants 
out  of  flower  will  require  no  more  water  for  the 
present,  and  the  stems  need  ripening.  E. 
jacquiniajflora  will  not  require  drying  off'  to  the 
same  extent,  and  must  be  kept  in  the  warm  house. 
Pot  Roses,  prepared  for  forcing,  may  be  gently 
started  into  growth  in  a  cool  house ;  plunging  the 
pots  in  a  mild  hot-bed  of  leaves  will  induce  the 
roots  to  become  active.  Plants  of  Maidenhair 
Fern  (Adiantum  cuneatum)  getting  shabby  may 
be  kept  a  little  dry  at  the  root  and  then  have  the 
old  fronds  removed.  Remove  to  a  warm  house, 
where  they  will  soon  make  new  growth. 

Regal  and  Show  Pelargoniums  requiring  potting 
should  not  be  allowed  too  much  root  room. 
Good  turfy  loam,  old  Mushroom-bed  manure, 
grit  and  sand,  with  a  sprinkling  of  bone-meal, 
form  a  suitable  mixture.  Firm  potting  is-  essen- 
tial. Keep  in  a  cool  house  safe  from  frost. 
Callas  (Richardias)  showing  flower  require  ample 
feeding  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  water. 

Fruits  Under  Glass. 
Strawberries  started  in  early  December  are  now 
showing  flower  trusses,  and  may  be  removed  to 
shelves  where  they  can  have  a  night  temperature 
of  50°  to  55°.  When  in  flower  raise  the  tempera- 
ture 5°,  allowing  a  free  circulation  of  air.  Brush 
the  opening  flowers  over  with  a  camel-hair  brush 
or  rabbit's  tail  to  fertilise  them ;  when  set 
remove  the  smaller  fi-uit,  allowing  only  the  best 
to  develop.  In  favourable  weather  syringe 
twice  daily,  and  give  a  further  rise  of  temperature 
from  65°  to  70°.  See  that  the  plants  are  not  allowed 
to  lack  water,  and  as  the  fruit  swells  feed  with  a 
good  plant  manure.  Suceessional  plants  require 
to  be  introduced  to  a  temperature  of  45°  to  50°, 
choosing  mature  crowns.  If  well  developed  and 
rooted  no  bottom-lieat  may  be  necessary,  but  if 
at  all  weak  plunge  the  pots  in  a  gentle  hot-bed 
of  leaves  and  short  stable  litter. 

Hardy  Fruit. 
During  suitable  weather  the  pruning  of  bush 
fruits  will  demand  attention.  Thin  out  Goose- 
berries, cutting  the  branches  not  required  back 
to  one  eye  at  the  base.  These  will  each  produce 
a  strong  shoot  for  next  year,  the  object  being  to 
maintain  from  year  to  year  a  succession  of  strong 
healthy  shoots  which  will  bear  good  fruit.  Thin 
out  Black  Currants,  leaving  well-ripened  growths, 
Where  these  are  strong  growing  they  require 
adequate  pruning.  Red  Currants  that  have 
reached  their  limit  simply  require  the  shoots 
spurring  in  to  the  base.  Where  birds  are  trouble- 
some a  sharp  look-out  will  have  to  be  kept  or 
wholesale  destruction  of  buds  will  result.  A 
dusting  of  lime  when  the  branches  are  damp  in 
the  morning  will  deter  them.  After  pruning 
lightly  fork  in  a  mulching  of  manure. 


Flower  Garden. 

Hardy-flowerimi  Deciduous  Shrubs  may  have 
weak  growths  and  exhausted  wood  removed,  also 
any  old  seed-pods  they  may  retain.  Evergreens 
that  need  cutting  hard  back  should  not  be  touched 
until  April  ;  they  recover  much  sooner  at  that 
date  than  if  the  work  is  done  now.  Empty 
borders  in  the  front  of  shruliljeries  for  the  recep- 
tion of  sub-tropical  or  half-hardy  plants  may 
be  well  manured  and  deeply  dug,  also  any  spaces 
on  herbaceous  borders  for  the  planting  of 
Dahlias,  i&c. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Tomatoes  from  the  October  sowing  will  now  bo 
ready  for  6-inch  pots.  Use  good  loam,  lightened 
with  spent  Mushroom-bed  manure  and  burnt 
garden  refuse,  potting  moderately  firm.  Place 
close  to  the  glass  in  a  warm  house.  Sow 
Mustard  and  Cress  as  required,  keeping  them  in 
the  dark  until  germinated,  then'affbrd  full  light 

with  a  temperature  of  60°.  (       \ ^1 .-, 

W.  H.  Lambert. 
(Gardener  to  Sir  Edward_Grey. ) 

Hou-ick,  Xorthnmberland. 


SILVER   CUP   TO    be    OFFERED    BY   MESSRS.    WILLIAM 

BULL   AND    SONS,    CHELSEA,    AT    THE    SHREWSBURY 

FLORAL   FETE    IN  AUGUST  AS   PART  OF   FIRST    PRIZE 

FOR   COLLECTION    OF    VEGETABLES. 
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WE  invite  our  readers  to  send 
us  anything  of  special  beauty 
and  interest  for  our  table, 
as  by  this  means  many  rare 
and  interesting  plants  become 
more  widely  known.  We 
hope,  too,  that  a  short  cultural  note  will 
accompany  the  flower,  so  as  to  make  a  notice 
of  it  more  instructive  to  those  who  may  wish 
to  grow  it.  We  welcome  anything  from  the 
garden,  whether  fruit,  tree,  shrub,  Orchid,  or 
hardy  flower,  and  they  should  be  addressed 
to  The  Editor,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C. 

Narcissus  Grand  Monarque  in  Flower. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Rickard  kindly  sends  from  Usk 
Priory,  Monmouthshire,  flowers  of  this  Narcissus 
gathered  from  the  open  garden,  and  also  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  note  :   "The  enclosed  specimen 


of  Narcissus  (Jrand  Monanjue  flowering  in 
the  open  may  interest  you.  Tlie  bulb  was  not 
(me  that  was  forced  last  year,  liut  is  merely  an 
instance  of  abnormal  precocity,  though  we  also 
have  stray  bits  of  Scilla  sibirioa.  Crocus  and  the 
Snowdrop  (Galanthus  nivalis)  in  flower  in  spite  of 
the  recent  spell  of  frost  and  snow.  Iris  Krelagei 
is  now  showing  colour,  and  Iris  stylosa,  both  blue 
and  white  forms,  is  in  full  bloom." 


Flowers  from  Howth. 
It  is  pleasant  to  receive  flowers  from  the  open 
garden  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Mr.  Hart 
sends  from  Woodside,  Howth,  an  interesting 
collection.  The  pretty  Vinca  acutiloba  is  one  of 
these,  the  flowers  having  been  cut  from  a 
straggling  mass  growing  among  some  shrubby 
Veronicas.  Our  correspondent  writes  :  "  Every- 
one should  grow  it  for  the  sake  of  its  cheery 
fresh  growth  and  flowers  at  this  bleak  time  of 
year. "  Also  sent  were  shoots  of  the  white  form 
of  Erica  carnea,  the  earliest  Heath  to  flower  at 
Howth,  and  succeeded  by  E.  raediterranea 
hybrida.  Mr.  Hart  also  '  sent  some  belated 
flowers,  but  none  the  less  welcome  on  that 
account,  of  the  white  form  of  St.  Dabeoc's  Heath. 


A  Beautiful  New  Persian  Cyclamen. 
A  beautiful  salmon-coloured  Cyclamen,  clear, 
unusual,  altogether  a  charming  novelty,  comes 
to  us  from  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  the 
Royal  Nurseries,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield.  The 
flower  has  not  only  beauty  of  form  to  commend 
it,  but  the  colouring  is  just  what  we  require  in 
the  depth  of  winter.  It  gleams  under  artificial 
light. 


ANSWERS 
TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answers.— TA«  Editor  intends 
In  iiiatce  Thk  Garden  helpj'ul  tu  all  readers  who  desire 
iixsistanee,  no  matter  wliat  tlie  branch  of  gardening  -may 
In;  and  with  that  object  ivill  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
"Answers  to  Correspondents"  column.  All  communica- 
tions should  be  clearly  and  conmely  written  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  THE 
Garden,  30,  Taaistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
H'.C.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  req-uired  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the 
paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should 
be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.  ■ 


FLOWER    GARDEN. 

Bulbs  (Coupar). — Your  position  is  somewhat 
unusual,  and  you  do  not  say  whether,  in  addition 
to  granting  permission  to  the  seedsman  to  plant 
the  bulbs  in  your  ground,  you  have  undertaken 
also  to  grow  them  for  him.  If  you  have  not,  we 
think  you  might  incur  some  risk  by  your  pro- 
posed action,  though  much  depends  upon  what 
arrangement  has  been  made.  In  any  ease,  late- 
planted  bulbs  from  unsold  stock  are  not  likely  to 
give  the  best  results  next  season,  and  deteriora- 
tion will  to  some  extent  ensue.  Hyacinths 
require  and  receive  the  highest  cultivation  in 
those  instances  where  they  are  made  a  speciali  ty, 
and  the  removal  of  the  flower-spike  when  this  is 
fully  grown  receives  due  attention.  It  is  of  less 
importance  in  the  case  of  Daffodils  and  Tulips, 
though  the  removal  of  the  flowers  when  these  are 
fully  open  may  be  of  some  slight  assistance  to 
bulb  development.  A  far  greater  deterioration 
has  in  all  probability  already  taken  place,  by 
reason  of  the  prolonged  season  in  the  dry  state 
prior  to  planting,  and  this  will  be  apparent  to 
the  bulb  specialist  in  a  dwarfed  stature  and  the 
comparative  smallness  of  the  blossoms  indi- 
vidually. In  the  circumstances,  even  though  you 
are  not  receiving  payment  for  the  land  mean- 
while,  we  think  you  would  do  well  to  consult 
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with  the  seedsman  before  removing  the  flowers 
on  your  own  responsibility. 

Fortin's  Lily  of  the  Valley  (Mrs.  Haddon). 
This  variety  has  probably  the  largest  individual 
blooms,  and  young  plants  are  readily  obtained 
from  any  of  the  liardy  bulli  dealers.  Two  other 
varieties  of  Lily  of  the  Valley  are  Victoria  and 
the  Berlin  variety,  so  much  used  for  forcing. 
Victoria  is  probably  the  boldest  and  most  vigorous 
in  growth,  the  spike  very  handsome,  the  foliage 
broad  and  ample.  We  strongly  recommend  this. 
No,  it  is  not  too  late  for  planting,  but  in  all  ca.ses 
the  planting  of  home-grown  roots  necessitates 
dividing  the  plant,  and  in  this  way  the  flowering 
might  be  affected  somewhat  in  the  first  year. 
Very  moist,  partially  shaded  and  rich  ground  is 
best  for  these  plants,  and  you  can  hardly 
err  in  making  good  preparation  for  the  plants. 
If  you  purchase  clumps,  we  advise  pulling 
them  apart,  i.e.,  dividing  them  and  planting 
small  portions  containing  three  or  four  crowns 
each.  If  you  desire  a  permanent  bed,  such 
plants  should  be  arranged  4  inches  or  6  inches 
apart,  in  rows  9  inches  asunder.  Arrange 
the  plants  so  that  tlie  tips  of  the  crowns  are 
covered  by  nearly  2  inches  of  soil.  A  suitable 
place  is  on  the  north  side  of  a  wall.  The  shade- 
loving  propensities  of  the  plant  are  well  known, 
while  its  moisture-loving  nature  is  by  no  means 
well  understood.  Planted  as  suggested  above  and 
mulched  each  winter  a  bed  may  remain  for  half- 
a-dozen  years  without  disturbance. 

Border  Carnations  in  Pots  (Anxiotisy^Oo  carefully 
over  these  for  any  signs  of  disease,  to  remove  any  small 
slugs  that  may  have  found  their  way  to  the  plants  and 
also  to  remove  worms.  The  writer  pots  up  a  nice  batch  of 
these  every  autumn  into  6-inch  pots,  using  a  compost  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  sandy  loam.  They  get  a  position  on  the 
shady  side  of  a  hedge  for  a  time,  and  so  soon  as  the  frost 
comes  go  into  a  cold  pit  where  the  Strawberries  are 
wintered,  plunging  the  pots  up  to  the  rims  in  Bracken  and 
giving  them  the  protection  of  a  cloth  in  very  severe 
weather.  The  best  and  strongest  layers  are  selected  for 
this,  potting  those  with  a  good  mass  of  fibrous  roots  and 
plenty  of  sturdy  foliage,  and  as  a  consequence  they  soon 
throw  up  flower-stalks  after  they  get  the  benefit  of  a  cool 
house  and  anticipate  the  outdoor  season  by  several  weeks 
The  old  crimson  Clove  has  never  done  any  good  with  us 
in  pots,  but  a  pink  seedling  answers  admirably,  and  Murillo 
lurinshes  the  dark  crimson  colour. 


TREES    AND?  SHRUBS. 

Witch  Hazel  (E.).—Aa  one  of  the  very  few 
shrubs  that  flower  so  early  in  the  year  as  .January, 
the  Japanese  Witch  Hazel  (Hamamelis  arborea) 
IS  worth  bringing  to  the  notice  of  all  interested 
in  hardy  trees  and  shrubs.  In  Japan  it  forms  a 
small  tree  about  20  feet  high,  and  from  that 
country  it  was  introduced  to  the  Continent  about 
forty  years  ago  by  Siebold.  Its  flowers  are  very 
curious  in  form,  but  are  also  pretty  and  abun- 
dantly clustered  on  the  short  branches.  The 
petals  are  four  in  number,  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  to  1  inch  long,  quite  narrow,  and  very  much 
twisted  and  undulated.  They  are  golden  yellow, 
and  both  in  shape  and  colour  give  a  marked  con- 
trast to  the  short,  rounded  crimson  sepals.  In 
the  bud  stage  of  the  flower  the  petals  are  rolled 
up  hUe  so  many  pieces  of  ribbon.  At  this  season 
the  plants  are  quite  leafless.  This  species,  which 
for  garden  purposes  may  be  considered  the  finest 
of  the  Hamamelis,  is  usually  propagated  by 
grafting  on  young  seedlings  of  the  American 
species  (H.  virginica)  in  March.  The  latter  seeds 
freely,  but  we  have  not  yet  seen  or  heard  of 
H.  arborea  producing  seeds  in  this  country. 

Evergreen  Hardy  Cumbers  (R.  31.).  — 
Opinions  will  always  differ  as  to  the  best  plants 
that  can  be  used  for  the  adornment  of  the  walls 
of  a  gentleman's  residence  and  the  buildings  con- 
nected therewith.  We  think  that  as  a  rule  too 
ma,ny  deciduous  climbers  are  used  for  the  main 
building.  During  the  summer  and  early  autumn 
months  a  very  beautiful  eft'ect  may  be  produced 
by  their  use,  but  in  the  winter  months,  when  they 
have  lost  their  foliage,  they  are  far  from  orna- 
mental and  show  the  bare  walls  in  all  their 
nakedness.  On  the  other  hand,  if  subjects  were 
employed  that  are  always  green  a  quite  different 


appearance  would  be  given  during  the  winter. 
Some  of  the  Ivies  are  almost  indispensable  for 
giving  variety,  and  are  unsurpassed  tor  quickly 
covering  a  large  space  ;  no  better  plant  can  be 
used  for  maintaining  the  walls  in  a  dry  state, 
(iarrya  elliptiea  is  a  very  hardy  evergreen  climber, 
not  at  all  particular  as  to  aspect,  as  it  will  grow 
freely  and  produce  its  handsome  catkins  in 
abundance  anywhere,  including  the  north  side  of 
the  house.  Cotoneaster  and  the  various  varieties 
of  Crata'gus  are  not  only  evergreen,  but  attractive 
in  winter,  owing  to  the  highly-coloured  berries, 
which  are  produced  freely.  Eseallonia  macrantha 
is  also  a  suitable  plant.  Many  other  handsome 
evergreen  climbers  might  be  named,  but  if  Mag- 
nolias are  included  with  the  above,  sufficient  will 
have  been  named  to  give  a  charming  variety, 
calculated  to  give  a  pleasing  appearance  to  the 
house  all  the  year  round.  If  desired,  the  deci- 
duous climbers  may  be  found  positions  in  less 
important  places,  where  the  loss  of  their  foliage 
in  winter  will  not  be  an  eyesore. 

Gakrya  ELLlPTICA  (E.  D.).—As  a  hardy  evergreen  that 
is  especially  ornamental  during  the  winter  season,  this 
Califomian  shrub  might  with  advantage  be  grown  much 
more  frequently  than  it  is  at  present.  .Specimens  at  this 
time  of  year  that  are  large  enough  to  fiower  have  a 
singularly  graceful  appearance  by  reason  of  the  long  pen- 
dent catkins  they  bear.  The  leaves,  which  bear  a  close 
resemblance  to  those  of  some  varieties  of  the  Holm  Oak, 
are  2  inches  long  and  elliptical,  shining  green  on  the  upper 
surface  and  hoary  beneath.  It  is  from  their  axils  that  the 
catkins  are  borne,  these  being  of  a  greyish  green  colour 
and  from  4  inches  to  8  inches  long,  with  the  flowers  almost 
enclosed  by  cup-like  bracts.  Although  comparatively 
rare  in  gardens,  this  shrub  has  long  been  introduced, 
Douglas,  the  Horticultural  Society's  collector,  having  sent 
it  home  in  1828.  It  was  named  in  compliment  to  Mr. 
Gari-y,  at  that  time  secretary  to  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company.  The  plant  beartog  the  catkins  as  here  described 
is  the  male  ;  the  female  is  very  rare  and  not  so  ornamental. 
As  a  rule  this  Garrya  is  planted  against  walls,  hut  it  is 
quite  hardy  in  the  open  or  in  shrubberies,  where  groups  of 
it  might  very  well  replace  the  banks  of  Laurel  so  often 
seen. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums  (Geraniums)  for 
Winter  Flowering  (/.  »)'.  Pres;o«).— Half-a- 
dozen  varieties  to  comprise  three  single  and 
three  double-flowered  are  not  very  difficult  to 
determine.  You  will  find  the  following  answer 
your  purpose  very  well.  Singles :  Mis.  Kendal 
Barnes,  crimson  shot  with  purple  ;  Princess  of 
Wales,  rosy  cerise ;  and  Mrs.  Charles  Pearson, 
warm  orange  salmon.  Doubles :  F.  V.  Raspail 
(Improved),  dazzling  seariet  ;  Pink  F.  V.  Raspail, 
soft  pink  ;  and  Winter  White,  pure  white,  full 
flowering. 

Chrysanthemums  of  Easy  Culture  for 
Amateurs  {J.  W.  Preston).  —The  decorative 
Chrysanthemums  named  below  are  plants  of 
easy  culture.  They  also  produce  blooms  of 
drooping  forms,  in  the  way  of  Guj'  Hamilton, 
the  white  Japanese  Chrysanthemum,  you  have 
done  so  well  with.  The  six  varieties  we  are 
pleased  to  recommend  are :  Viviand  Morel, 
silvery  mauve-pink ;  F.  S.  Vallis,  beautiful 
creamy  yellow  ;  Money  Maker,  pure  glistening 
white ;  Bronze  Soleil  d'Octobre,  bronzy  fawn, 
very  distinct  and  pleasing ;  and  the  brilliant 
Market  Red,  a  rich  velvety  metallic  red,  a  bloom 
of  splendid  quality.  The  foregoing  you  will  find 
a  varied  and  interesting  selection. 

LEAF  RoiNEI)  BY  GRUB  (J.  /).).— The  leaf  Sent  by  you  is 
attacked  by  one  of  the  leaf  mining  grubs,  which  frequently 
attack  the  leaves  of  Marguerites,  Chrysanthemums  and  a 
few  other  plants.  It  is  most  probably  grubs  of  the  fly 
commonly  called  the  Marguerite  Daisy  fly.  The  only  way 
of  destroying  them  is  to  pinch  the  leaf  in  that  part  con- 
taining the  grub  or  to  pierce  the  leaf  there  with  a  pin  or  a 
needle  so  as  to  kill  the  grub.  If  the  leaves  are  very  badly 
attacked  you  must  cut  them  oft'  and  burn  them.  If  the 
grub  is  killed  as  soon  as  the  least  damage  is  perceived 
many  of  the  leaves  that  would  otherwise  be  completely 
disfigured  may  be  saved.  Unless,  however,  the  ravages  of 
the  gnih  are  stopped  it  quickly  destroys  the  leaf.  The 
grub  lives  witliin  the  tissues  of  the  leaf,  so  that  insecticides 
do  not  reach  it. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Apple  Trees  Cankered  {Cap/ain  R.). — Judg- 
ing by  the  sample  of  bark  and  branch  submitted, 
we  should  sav  that  the  trees  are  suffering  from  an 


old  standing  and  bad  case  of  canker,  caused 
chiefly,  we  think  (by  the  indications  on  one 
liranch),  by  the  bark  of  the  branches  being  at  one 
time  peeled  off'  by  animals  or  some  other  destruc- 
tive agent.  If  the  samples  sent  represent  the 
general  conditions  of  the  trees,  then  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  best  thing  to  do 
will  be  to  grub  up  the  trees,  trench  and  manure 
the  ground  and  replant  with  young  trees,  as  it  is 
hopeless  to  e.xpect  (whatever  is  done  to  help 
them)  profitable  and  satisfactory  crops  from  such 
wrecks  of  trees.  However,  should  there  be  many 
trees  at  stake,  we  would  advise  a  specialist 
being  consulted.  If  you  have  not  one  locally, 
we  shall  have  pleasure  in  giving  you  the  address 
of  one. 

Fungus  Attacking  Peach  Shoots  (^(ra.).— This  is  the 
same  as  that  which  attacks  the  Rose,  encrusting  the 
shoots,  buds  and  leaves  with  a  thick  white  or  greyish 
coating,  and  known  as  the  Rose  mildew  (Sphaerotheca 
pannosa).  You  should  at  once  cut  off  every  diseased  shoot 
and  burn  it,  then  either  spray  the  trees  with  water,  and 
while  wet  powder  with  flowers  of  sulphur,  or  spray  with 
loz.  of  sulphate  of  potassium  dissolved  in  two  and  a-half 
gallons  of  water.  If  the  trees  are  trained  against  a  wall, 
see  that  the  shoots  are  wetted  on  the  underside  with  the 
fungicide,  and  if  the  disease  shows  itself  again  spray  or 
powder  at  once  as  recommended  above. — G.  S.  S. 


Kl'ICHEN     GARDEN. 

Shallots  (T.  M.). — These  commence  to  grow 
out  early  if  stored  in  a  warm  place.  Planting 
may  be  done  when  convenient  in  good  land  firmly 
trodden.  Place  the  bulbs  in  rows  1  foot  apart  and 
6  inches  between  the  rows,  making  the  bulbs  quite 
firm.  Cover  the  bulbs  three  parts  over  with  soil, 
and  as  growth  increases  give  rich  food  in  the 
shape  of  liquid  or  a  good  fertiliser. 

Sugar  Peas  {A.,  C/ifton).— These  rarely  find 
a  place  in  the  garden,  but  where  there  is  room 
for  the  best  vegetables,  the  Sugar  or  Edible 
podded  should  have  a  trial.  We  think  amateurs 
would  do  well  to  grow  a  row  or  two,  and  once 
grown  they  will  be  liked.  There  is  another 
point  often  overlooked  in  our  vegetable  supply, 
and  that  is  variety  or  change.  There  is  much 
greater  interest  in  growing  something  less 
common,  and  though  we  do  not  say  the  Sugar 
Peas  are  the  most  profitable,  they  give  a  nice 
change  and  are  not  costly  to  grow.  On  the 
Continent  this  vegetable  is  seen  in  most  gardens, 
and  when  gathered  young  and  cooked  whole 
they  are  much  liked.  They  are  also  often  used 
in  stews,  mixed  with  other  vegetables,  and  being 
ready  for  table  they  give  a  desirable  change  if 
served  whole.  We  certainly  advise  you  to  give 
them  a  trial,  and  secure  seed  for  June,  July,  or 
AugTist  cropping.  There  are  very  few  sorts,  and 
these  are  mostly  under  the  names  of  the  French 
or  German  Sugar  Pea,  and  average  4  feet  to 
6  feet  in  height,  so  that  they  are  best  grown 
with  sticks  or  some  support.  They  crop  for  a 
considerable  time  if  grown  in  good  land,  and  the 
pods  eaten  whole  or  sliced  if  desired. 

.JERUS.4.LEM  ARTICHOKES  (/?.). — To  save  time 
these  may  now  be  lifted  and  pitted.  If  the  ground 
is  not  recjuired  there  need  be  no  haste  in  lifting 
the  crop.  The  smaller  or  metlium-sized  tubers 
should  be  kept  separate  for  future  planting. 
Good  culture  is  well  repaid  by  giving  the  roots 
plenty  of  decayed  manui'e  or  the  remains  of  old 
Cucumber  or  Marrow  beds,  planting  3  feet  apart 
in  the  row  and  2  feet  between  the  sets.  In  pre- 
paring new  ground  deep  culture  is  essential  to 
get  fine  roots. 

Garden  Swedes  (,Gardener).~'j:he  garden  Swede  is 
distinct  from  the  ordinary  coarse  Swede,  and  has  a  dwarf 
top,  is  not  coai-se,  and  the  roots  are  shapely  like  those  of  a 
Turnip.  It  is  remarka!)ly  good,  so  that  those  who  have 
not  grown  it  may  do  so,  as  it  is  of  excellent  quality 
without  the  strong  Swede  flavour.  In  some  soils  there  is 
a  itirticulty  in  having  good  winter  Turnips,  and  therefore 
a  trial  slmuld  be  made  of  the  above,  as  it  remains  sound 
■111(1  sweet  for  a  longtime,  is  very  hardy,  and  not  so  easily 
influencefl  by  frost  as  the  Tui'iiip.  There  are  two  varie- 
ties—the golden  and  a  white  one  similar  in  all  respects  to 
the  yellow  except  its  colour— so  that  anyone  who  may 
prefer  the  white  may  grow  it.  We  used  to  make  two 
sowings— one  late  in  May  and  another  in  July.  Roots 
from  the  last  sowing  we  did  not  lift,  hut  merely  drew  the 
earth  over  them  in  the  rows ;  they  then  kept  sound  till  the 
spring. 
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VIOLETS    IN    WINTER. 

IN  response  to  several  requests  we 
publish  below  the  second  prize  essay 
in  the  competition  on  "  How  to  Pro- 
vide a  Supply  of  Violets  During 
Winter."  Growing  Violets  in  winter 
is  such  a  fascinating  work,  and,  unfortu- 
nately, not  always  so  successful  as  the  grower 
might  wish,  that  no  apology  is  needed  for 
the  publication  of  another  article  on  the 
subject,  especially  as  it  is  from  a  practical 
grower  of  great  experience,  and  differs  in 
several  ways  from  the  first  prize  essay  already 
published. 

When  the  first  scent  of  Violets  greets  you 
earfy  in  September,  let  it  be  tlie  summons  calling 
to  duties  wliich  will  bear  fruit  twelve  montlis 
hence.  The  stocli  plants  of  Violets  will,  if  tlie 
season  has  been  genial,  be  throwing  out  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  runners.  Working  their  way  under 
the  mulching,  roots  will  have  been  freely  pro- 
duced, and  no  difficulty  should  be  experienced  in 
getting  enough  and  to  spare. 

Obtaining  the  Runners. 

Let  us  commence  with  the  singles,  as  in  some 
points  the  treatment  differs  from  that  accorded 
to  the  doubles.  Select  those  runners  which  have 
entered  into  their  second  stage  of  existence  and 
formed  crowns  ;  discard  any  whose  health  is 
questionable,  retaining  only  those  with  perfectly- 
formed  leaves  produced  in  symmetrical  succession. 
Lift  with  a  trowel,  and  sever  from  the  parent 
plant.  One  thing  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  the 
longer  the  footstalk  to  the  crown,  the  more 
trouble  there  will  be  tlie  following  summer  with 
runners  and  suckers.  Shorten  it,  then,  as  much 
as  possible,  and  if  it  can  be  reduced  to  2  inches, 
at  the  same  time  retaining  sufficient  root  to  give 
it  a  start,  so  much  the  better. 

Now,  how  shall  we  winter  these  to  have  them 
in  good  condition  for  planting  out  next  spring  ? 
Undoubtedly  the  best  way  is  to  pot  them  singly 
into  deep  3-inch  pots,  and  plunge  in  ashes  in  a 
cold  frame  near  the  glass.  A  mixture  of  three 
parts  loam  and  one  part  leaf-mould,  with  a  good 
dash  of  sand,  will  suit  them  admirably,  and  by 
keeping  the  frame  shaded  and  fairly  close  for  a 
few  days  root-action  will  be  encouraged  to  such 
an  extent  that  soon  they  will  bear  full  exposure 
to  the  weather.  Where  space  is*  limited  and 
every  plant  must  be  a  success,  this  method  will 
commend  itself  ;  but  when  large  quantities  are 
required  and  time  presses,  the  runners  should  be 
planted  in  cold  frames  4  inches  apart,  or,  should 
these  not  be  available,  in  a  sheltered  border 
facing  south. 


The  above  treatment  will  also  suit  the  doxibles, 
j'et,  in  the  matter  of  runner  selection,  I  prefer 
those  with  double  or  treble  crowns,  as  these  tend 
to  produce  better  clumps  and,  if  well  grown,  as 
good  flowers.  In  one  respect  they  are  better,  as 
the  blooms,  owing  to  the  slight  congestion  of  the 
leaves,  will  have  longer  stems,  and,  piercing  the 
massed  foliage,  will  hold  the  bloom  away  from 
the  ground  out  of  danger  of  dirt. 

Treatment  in  Summer. 

Now  we  have  our  young  stock  in  readiness  let 
us  look  about  for  a  suitable  place  for  them  to 
make  their  growth  next  spring  and  summer,  and 
see  that  it  is  properly  prepared.  Select,  then,  a 
piece  of  ground  not  hedged  in  by  trees  and 
shrubs,  but  open  to  the  heavens,  where  the  sun 
and  air  can  play  about  your  plants,  building  up 
that  hardiness  of  constitution  which  resists  damp 
in  the  winter  months.  Avoid  shade — red  spider 
may  hurt  violets,  as  also  will  drought  and 
neglect,  but  sun,  never.  Plenty  of  light  and 
plenty  of  manure  go  hand  in  hand  in  successful 
Violet  culture,  but  shade  and  manure  combined 
often  spell  disaster,  the  rank,  soft  growth  pro- 
duced ending  practically  in  a  harvest  of  leaves, 
to  be  destroyed  by  damping  off  after  the  first 
frosting.  Let  us,  then,  choose  a  position,  if 
possible,  reached  by  the  sun  from  his  rising  to 
his  going  down,  and  in  early  winter  wheel  on  the 
soil  a  liberal  dressing  of  manure.  It  matters  not 
whether  stable  or  farmyard  ;  still,  if  the  soil  is 
heavy,  preference  should  be  given  to  the  former, 
and  if  light,  to  the  latter.  If  time  permits 
double  trenching  will  be  an  advantage,  but, 
whether  one  or  two  spits  depth  are  broken,  be 
careful  to  leave  the  surface  as  rough  as  possible 
for  the  weather  to  act  on. 

The  Best  V.^rieties. 

As  we  shall  have  nothing  to  do  as  regards 
planting  until  early  April  let  us  consider  the 
varieties  which  will  best  serve  our  purpose,  viz., 
the  production  of  bloom  during  winter.  Singles 
are  well  represented  by  Kaiser  WiUielm  II., 
La  France  and  Souvenir  de  .J.  Josse.  The  two 
former  are  grand,  producing  fragrant  blooms 
sometimes  over  2  inches  across,  on  stems  8  inches, 
10  inches  and  12  inches  in  length.  The  latter  is 
a  large  purplish  heliotrope,  with  a  conspicuous 
white  eye.  It  produces  few  flowers  in  the  autumn, 
but  in  late  December  and  .January  it  may  be 
depended  on  to  give  a  wealth  of  bloom.  We 
have  no  good  white  in  singles,  but  in  doubles 
Comte  de  Brazza  supplies  the  want.  Treated 
rationally,  I  find  it  as  free  as  the  coloured 
Neapolitans,  though  a  little  later  in  blooming  than 
some  of  them.  Lady  H.  Campbell,  deep  lavender ; 
Parma   Perfection,    pale   lavender,    and   hapfjily 


runnerless  ;  Mrs.  Astor,  rosy_  heliotrope  ;  and 
Marie  Louise,  dark  blue,  are  sufficient  for  any 
purpose.  I  have  found  this  last  rather  difficult 
of  late,  but  hope,  if  she  has  to  be  discarded,  the 
newer  Mrs.  Arthur  may  worthily  fill  her  place. 

Plantino. 
.  As  early  in  April  as  the  weather  permits 
planting  should  commence.  Fork  the  ground 
over,  and,  if  of  a  light  nature,  pass  a  heavy  roller 
over  it.  The  singles  should  be  planted  in  lines 
1  foot  apart,  allowing  a  distance  of  from  10  inches 
to  12  inches  from  plant  to  plant.  The  doubles 
will  do  with  less  space,  say,  8  inches  to  10  inches 
between  the  plants  in  the  rows.  Plant  firmly, 
removing  any  runners  which  may  have  formed, 
and  let  the  crowns  be  level  with  the  surface  of 
the  soil.  I  prefer  to  plant  five  lines  and  then  miss 
a  line,  thus  forming  a  path  between  the  beds. 
Plants  ti-eated  as  above  described  will  be  found 
to  start  right  away  ;  whereas  those  from  divided 
clumps — if  the  weather  be  dry — are  often  very 
stubborn.  Keep  the  beds  hoed,  and  in  drj' 
weather  a  good  spraying  overhead  of  an  evening 
will  be  appreciated.  Keep  all  runners  removed 
as  they  appear,  and  by  the  end  of  May  a  good 
mulching  of  half-decayed  manure  may  be  given. 
This  will  keep  the  roots  cool  and  active,  and 
strengthen  the  plants  to  withstand  the  attacks 
of  red  spider  should  it  appear. 

Preparing  the  Frames. 
The  first  week  in  September  should  find  us 
preparing  the  frames  in  which  to  winter  our 
Violets.  Let  these,  if  possible,  be  under  a  wall 
facing  south,  well  drained,  and  filled  to  such 
a  height  as  will  bring  the  leaves  of  the  plants  to . 
within  4  inches  to  6  inches  of  the  glass.  Do  not 
use  any  fermenting  material  for  the  generating  of 
heat,  as  frequently  this  is  fatal.  See  that  your 
drainage  is  efficient,  and  for  the  rest  content 
yourself  with  fairly  light  s^eet  soil,  free  from 
slugs  and  worms.  Lift  your  plants  carefully 
with  a  good  ball  of  earth  and  plant  firmly. 
Avoid  overcrowding,  and  remove  decaying  leaves 
as  fast  as  they  appear.  Should  the  weather  be 
dry  and  bright  give  a  good  soaking  of  clean 
water  and  shade  lightly.'  Spray  overhead  for  a 
few  evenings,  and  they  will  soon  establish  them- 
selves. On  the  approach  of  frost  or  heavy  rains 
place  the  lights  on,  but  take  care  to  give  plenty 
of  air  on  all  favourable  occasions.  Prevent  your 
plants  from  becoming  frozen  by  covering  with 
mats,  yet  if  by  chance  the}'  should  become  so,  do 
not  expose  to  bright  sunshine  to  thaw  out,  but  keep 
covered  and  dark,  and  they  will  take  but  little 
hurt. 

Treatment  in  Winter. 
During    prolonged    frost   we   shall    find    that 
blooms,  vmder  the  above  conditions,  do  not  open 
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quickly  enough  to  keep  up  a  eoiistdiit  supply  ; 
but  witli  a  lieated  greenhouse  at  command  this 
difficulty  may  be  overcome. 

If  more  plants  are  grown  than  suffice  to  fill 
the  frames  give  them  a  little  protection  by 
means  of  Spruce  branches  or  some  such  material 
stuck  rpund  them,  and  when  wanted  select 
those  with  buds  well  advanced  and  plant 
rather  closely  in  bo.xes  of  soil,  introducing  to 
gentle  heat  in  a  light  house  near  the  glass. 
A  few  days  will  see  these  in  bloom,  and  if  well 
selected  it  is  surprising  what  quantities  of  flowers 
a  few  plants  will  produce.  A  succession  may 
easily  be  kept  up  in  this  waj'  until  more  favour- 
able weather  helps  those  in  the  franves.  Of 
course  thej-  maj'  be  potted,  but  by  boxing  a  large 
quantity  may  be  got  into  a  small  space. 

Violets  is  FA^•CY  Bowi-s. 

A  very  pretty  effect  is  obtained  bj'  planting 
the  doubles  in  fancy  china  bowls,  if  care  be  exer- 
cised so  that  the  colours  of  bowl  and  flowers  do 
not  clash.  Select  some  of  your  best  clumps  from 
tli,  frames,  reduce  the  size  of  ball,  and,  placing 
in  the  bowl,  pack  firmly  with  Cocoanut  fibre 
refuse  and  moss.  As  the  vessels  will  have  no 
drainage  hole  at  the  bottom,  after  watering  they 
should  have  surplus  moisture  removed  by  turning 
them  at  such  an  angle  that  it  will  run  out  at 
the  top.  Place  in  gentle  heat,  and  when 
open  they  lend  themselves  admirably  to  room 
decoration,  and  with  care  last  in  good  condition 
for  weeks. 

Kin gsker swell.  South  Devon .  .T.   He-ith. 


NOTES   OF    THE   WEEK. 


FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

February  2. — Jleeting  of  the  French  Horti- 
cultural Society  of  London. 

February  5.  —Meeting  of  the  National  Amateur 
Gardeners'  Association. 

February  8.  — Annual  Meeting  and  Election  of 
the  Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund. 

February  12. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Exhibition  and  Meeting  ;  Horticultural  Club 
Annual  Dinner. 


PRIZES     FOR     GARDENERS. 


DECEMBER   COMPETITION— AWARDS. 
Some  excellent    plans  and    notes   were  sent   in, 
although   on   the    whole    the    notes   were   much 
better  than  the  plans. 

The  first  prize  of  four  guineas  is  awarded  to 
Miss  M.  Agar,  Holly  Bush  Nursery,  Amersham. 

The  second  prize  of  two  guineas  to  Captain 
G.  A.  Broad,  R.  N. ,  Avoca,  Alverstoke,  Hants. 

The  third  prize  of  one  guinea  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Smith,  Walmsgate  Gardens,  Louth,  Lines. 

The  fourth  prize  of  half-a-guinea  to  Mr.  W.  H. 
Morton,  St.  James's  Crescent,  Gloucester. 

The  notes  and  plans  sent  in  by  the  following 
are  commended :  G.  Sewell,  Thistleton,  Kirkham, 
Lanes.  ;  H.  Tomalin,  Tower  Hill  Cottages,  Kings- 
clere,  Newbury  ;  H.  Davies,  Railway  Cottages, 
Horton,  Cheshire  ;  Miss  E.  A.  Patch,  Brooklyn 
Cottage,  Westbere,  near  Canterbury  ;  D.  Lewis, 
Totley  Hall  Gardens,  Sheffield  ;  Miss  Hume,  73, 
St.  Lawrence  Ro.ad,  Clontarf,  Ireland  ;  W.  Rae, 
Doonholme  Gardens,  Ayr ;  W.  Edwards,  22, 
Queenwood  Avenue,  Walcot,  Bath  ;  A.  G.  van 
Dam,  Central  Hotel,  Hull ;  Mrs.  H.  Dashwood, 
Stibbington  House,  Wansford,  Northamptonshire ; 
Edmund  Rowles,  8,  Minster  Terrace,  Partridge 
Green,  Sussex  ;  H.  'W.  Canning  Wright,  ^, 
Havelock  Road,  Croydon  ;  G.  E.  M.  Jackson, 
Brynderi,  Llantilio,  near  Abergavenny ;  Mrs. 
A.  H.  Carter,  Green  Lotlge,  Farnborougli,  Hants ; 
Mrs.  C.  K.  Norman,  Brantham  Court,  Manning- 
tree,  Essex  ;  Miss  M.  A.  Battiscombe,  9,  St. 
James's  Road,  Tunbridge  Wells  ;  A.  V.  Main, 
Wishaw  House,  N.B.  ;  G.  H.  Webster,  Woolton, 
near  Liverpool  ;  and  John  W.  Forsyth,  The 
Gardens,  Wishaw  House,  N.B. 

While  the  Editor  entirely  disclaims  responsi- 
bility for  the  safely  of  the  MS.  and  plans  of 
competitors,  in  this  case,  if  sufficient  stamps  are 
sent  to  cover  postage,  he  will  endeavour  to  return 
the  MS.  and  plans  of  unsuccessful  competitors. 
E\idently  much  time  and  labour  have  been  devoted 
t<j  the  preparation  of  the  material  sent  in,  and  the 
Editor  thinks  that  at  least  some  of  the  competitors 
may  care  to  have  their  plans  and  notes  returned. 
All  plans  and  MS.  not  claimed  by  the  end  of 
February  will  be  destroyed. 


Rose  shows  in  1907.  — The  Windsor 
and  Eton  Rose  Show  will  be  held  on  the  last 
Saturday  in  June  (29th).  The  show  of  the 
Canterbury  and  Kent  Rose  Society  is  fixed  for 
Thursday.  June  27. 

French  Hopticultural  Society  of 

London.  — The  annual  dinner  of  this  society 
was  held  on  Saturdaj-  last  at  the  Cafi  Royal, 
Regent  Street,  M.  F.  Lageat  being  in  the  chair. 
A  report  of  the  proceedings  will  be  found  on 
another  page. 

Gardeners'     Royal      Benevolent 

Institution.- The  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild, 
M.P. ,  has  kindly  imdertaken  to  preside  at  the 
sixty-eighth  anniversary  festival  dinner  in  aid 
of  the  funds  at  the  Hotel  Metropole  on  Wednes- 
day, June  26.  The  secretary,  George  J.  Ingram, 
17.5,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.,  will  be 
thankful  to  hear  from  gentlemen  willing  to  act 
as  stewards  on  the  occasion. 

The  Sweet  Pea  Show  for  1907.— 

Those  who  remember  the  very  beautiful  exhi- 
bition of  Sweet  Peas  held  in  the  Roj-al  Horti- 
cultural Hall  last  July  by  the  National  Sweet 
Pea  Society  will  be  interested  to  know  that  this 
year's  show  w  ill  be  held  in  the  same  building  on 
Tuesday,  July  16.  The  society  continues  to 
progress,  and  we  have  no  doubt  another  excellent 
display  "will  result. 

East  Angrlian  HopticultupalClub. 

Commencing  the  year  1906  with  .318  members, 
this  flourishing  gardeners'  association  now  has  a 
membership  of  328.  After  paying  all  liabilities, 
a  profit  was  realised  on  the  year's  working  of 
£11  8s.  6d. ,  bringing  the  reserve  fund  to 
£132  8s.  3d.  The  record  of  exhibitions  held  is  an 
excellent  one.  and  they  increase  in  size  and  value 
every  year.  In  holding  shows,  by  means  of  the 
debating  societj'  by  awarding  prizes  to  members 
for  essaj's.  and  in  other  ways  encouraging  and 
fostering  a  love  for  gardening,  the  East  Anglian 
Horticultural  Club  is  doing  an  excellent  work  in 
and  around  Norwich,  and  one  that  deserves 
grateful  acknowledgment. 

Protection  of  birds.— In  the  United 
States  the  work  of  bird  preser\'ation  is  under- 
taken by  the  State,  and  with  the  advice  of  trained 
officials,  whose  duty  it  is  to  obtain,  from  personal 
dissection  and  scrupulous  analysis,  exact  informa- 
tion as  to  the  food  of  all  the  birds  represented  in 
the  avifauna  under  their  jurisdiction.  These 
observations,  in  the  ease  of  every  species,  are 
extended  so  as  to  embrace  the  whole  year,  and 
the  food  of  the  nestlings  as  well  as  of  the  parents. 
As  a  consequence  they  have  accumulated  a  vast 
amount  of  e\-idence  which  cannot  be  disputed, 
and  in  accordance  therewith  protection  is 
extended  or  withheld.  Economic  zoology  forms 
a  part  of  the  work  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
but  so  far  attention  has  been  confined  to  inverte- 
brates only.  True,  a  half-hearted  sort  of  attempt 
has  been  made  to  include  ornithology,  but  the 
results,  says  Country  Lijt,  are  little  short  of 
ridiculous.  All  that  has  been  done  is  repre- 
sented by  the  i.ssue  of  a  few  leaflets  on  the 
usefulness  or  otherwise  of  some  ten  or  twelve 
species  of  our  native  birds.  As  matters  stand 
the  whole  of  our  legislation  is  guided  b}'  private 
societies,  dominated  by.  sentiment  rather  than  by 
sense.  So  far,  we  gladly  admit,  the  work  they 
have  done  is  good  ;  but  it  is  not  enough.  In  the 
interests    of   agriculture    and    horticulture    tliis 


work  should  be  in  the  hands  of  more  impartial 
judges,  and  it  is  high  time  that  the  right  authority 
— the  Board  of  Agriculture — should  take  over 
this  responsibility. 

Gilt  of  trees  to  a  Scottish  park.- 

With  characteristic  generosity,  Mr.  R.  C  ilunro- 
Ferguson,  M.P. ,  of  Raith  and  Novar,  has  pre- 
sented a  number  of  trees  for  the  new  public  park 
of  Lochgelly,  and  they  are  being  planted.  "They 
have  come  from  the  extensive  nurseries  on 
the  Novar  estate,  and  are  of  suitable  size  and 
excellent  specimens  of  their  kind.  This  is  only 
the  first  instalment  of  the  gift,  but  comprises 
3,000  Spruces,  200  Poplars,  500  Maples,  200 
Willows  and  100  flowering  Ashes. 

Visitors  to  Kew   in  1906.  — During 

the  past  year  2,339,492  visitors  entered  the  gates 
at  Kew.  This  represents  an  increase  of  over  half 
a  million  on  the  numbers  for  any  previous  j'ear. 
The  attendance  on  August  6,  1906,  was  a  record 
one.  113,131  persons  visiting  Kew  on  that  day. 
On  three  previous  occasions  onlj-  have  there  been 
more  than  100,000  visitors  on  one  day  ;  these 
dates  were  May  '26,  1890  (106,808),  May  22,  1893 
(100,727),  and  May  14,  1894  (103,112),  The 
largest  attendance  during  any  one  month  was  in 
June,  when  the  \4sitors  numbered  513, 09.7.  The 
lowest  number,  25,266,  was  in  December. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  «  not    responsible   for  the    opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.) 


The  Zephyr  Lily  —To  the  article  on 
"Perennials  for  Edgings."  by  E.  J.  Dunham,  on 
page  3  of  The  Garden  for  January  5,  I  should 
like  to  add  a  bulb  which  is  very  suitable  for  the 
purpose,  namely,  Zephyranthes  Candida.  It  is 
an  excellent  substitute  in  many  positions  for 
Box  edging  in  the  flower  garden.  Preferring  a 
well-drained  sandy  soil  and  a  sunnj'  position, 
these  conditions  are  often  present  when  the 
plants  are  growing  by  the  side  of  a  gravel  walk. 
The  bulbs  increase  rapidl3',  and  even  if  planted 
thinly  in  the  first  place  soon  form  a  thick  edging  ; 
the  evergreen  leaves  are  Rush-like  in  appearance, 
and  the  flowers  white.  A  long  border  of  this 
plant  on  a  bright  sunny  day  in  autumn  forms  a 
very  pleasing  sight.  This  Zephyr  Lily  was  at 
one  time  cultivated  in  the  cool  greenhouse,  but  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  the  plant  is  perfectly 
hardj-.  Several  borders  are  edged  with  it  at 
Kew-,  where  it  flowers  freely,  especiallj-  as  an 
edging  to  a  narrow  border  In'  the  side  of  the 
Orchid  houses. — A.  N. 

"  True  stoeic "  in  Chrysanthe- 
mums.—Mr.  D.  B.  Crane  (see  page  19  of  The 
Garden),  in  referring  to  Chrysanthemum  white 
Massfc-,  says  it  is  important  that  the  tme  stock  be 
produced.  These  words  are  so  frequently  used  as  to 
appear  quite  a  stock  phrase.  Yet  it  is  not  easy 
to  understand  when  applied  to  any  section  of 
Chrysanthemum  with  sportive  tendencies. 
Nothing  but  distinctive  varietal  names  can  assist 
to  disting\iish  varying  stocks,  and  such  names 
should  be  closely  adhered  to.  .Just  now  the 
Masst>  section  is  full  of  sports,  some  of  wliich 
differ  slightly  in  colour  from  each  other,  par- 
ticularly those  in  white  and  cream.  The  so-called 
crimson  Masse  produces  blossoms  varying  from 
light  yellow  splashed  with  red  to  something  akin 
to  red  wine  colour.  Curiously  enough  these 
latter  all  appear  much  more  shy  in  flowering 
than  the  light  chestnut  coloured  forms.  Two 
j'ears  ago  among  these  a  plant  appeared  with 
flowers  that  agree  with  ilr.  Crane's  description 
of  white  Masse.  At  the  same  time  I  have  seen 
no  white  Jlass^  quite  so  pure  as  the  one  to  which 
I  refer.  Hence,  some  day  there  may  be  another 
white  Mass^  with  another  distinctive  name 
attached  to  it.  After  all,  the  whiter  colour  of 
the  blossoms  to  which  I  refer  may  be  due  to 
nothing  but  age.  Which  and  whose  variety  does 
Mr.  Crane  refer  to  as  the  true  stock  of  white 
Masse? — E.   H.  .Jenkins. 
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The    Blue    Gum    outdoors.— I    see 

you  liavc  illustrated  some  plants  of  Eucalyptus 
globulus  in  TiiK  (  !akden  for  Januarj^  12  (page  18). 
We  planted  some  in  the  garden  here  five  years 
ago,  and  they  are  now  fine  specimens,  ranging 
from  20  feet  to  25  feet  in  height.  Acacia  dealliata, 
planted  at  the  same  time,  is  also  doing  well, 
being  from  IS  feet  to  20  feet  high,  and  at  present 
full  of  flower-buds.  They  have  had  no  protection 
for  the  past  four  winters. — William  L.  Farmer, 
The  <!arihiis,  Hi'/linms,   ]V!tiilh  ^Ixtin.  Snrny. 

The  Bird's-eye  Primula(Ppimula 

faPinOSa). — I  ■nas  delighted  to  see  such  a 
pretty  picture  in  your  issue  of  December  S  of 
this  beautiful  wild"  Prinuila,  and  I  most  heartilj- 
congratulate  Mr.  AUard  upon  his  successful 
cultivation.  It  recalled  to  mind  many  pleasant 
memories  of  my  boyhood  days.  When  oflf  duty 
I  used  to  start  with  my  collecting  liox  and  away 
to  the  only  spot  in  Lancashire,  under  Pendle 
Hill,  where  this  little  Primula  grew,  also  the 
beautiful  Grass  of  Parnassus  and  the  lovely  Butter 
Wort.  What  a  lesson  these  beautiful  wild 
plants  used  to  teach  me,  as  I  saw 
them  peeping  through  the  ru.shes, 
grass  and  sphagnum  moss,  their 
pretty  pink  flowers,  as  depicted  in 
the  issue  mentioned,  and  the  snowj' 
white  and  the  dark  purple  of  the 
other  two,  I  must  say  these  rambles 
and  the  studies  they  inculcated  in  _  ^^  .,, 
me,  made  m3'  following  week's  work 
all  the  happier,  and,  above  all,  it 
made  me  feel  I  owed  much  to 
Nature.  —  V.  H.  Lucas,  Wahipy 
Island,  Barroii'-i)i-Fiirii<:Ss. 

What  is  a  Broccoli?— 

I  am  not  at  all  surprised  that  3'our 
correspondent  "A.  D."  should  raise 
this  question  (see  The  (Garden, 
December  29  last).  Unquestion- 
ably the  relationship  between  a 
Broccoli  and  a  Cauliflower  is  very 
close  indeed,  and  owing  no  doubt 
to  crossing  and  intercros.sing  of  the 
two  there  is  almost  a  distinction 
wdthout  a  difference.  Generally 
speaking,  of  course,  what  have 
been  known  as  Cauliflowers  are 
usuall}'  regarded  as  more  tender, 
and  are  cultivated  for  spring, 
summer  and  autumn  use ;  neverthe- 
less, one,  in  my  opinion,  is  no  more 
a  biennial  than  the  other.  Neither 
is  there  anything  very  new  in 
getting  Broccoli  sown  in  March  to 
produce  heads  by  the  autumn.  As 
long  as  I  can  i-emember  this  has 
been  done,  and  the  varieties  we 
then  cultivated  were  purple  and 
white  Cape  and  Snow's  Winter 
White.  Later  on,  of  course,  we  had 
that  valuable  variety  Veitcli's  Self- 
Protecting,  and  now  many  others  among  the 
best  are  Sutton's  Michaelmas  White  and 
Sutton's  Christmas  White.  The  last  men- 
tioned is  probably  one  of  the  mOst  valuable 
introductions,  being  ver}'  hard}-,  well  protected, 
and  coming  in  at  a  season  when  these  are  none 
too  plentiful.  The  heads  so  much  re.semble 
what  have  generally  been  known  as  Cauliflowers 
that  I  am  certain  it  would  puzzle  the  greatest 
expert  to  determine  one  from  the  other. — K. 
Beckett. 

oandep's  Tobacco  Plant  in  Corn- 
wall.— I  should  be  interested  to  know  if  our 
experience  of  the  Nicotiana  Sandera?  hybrids  is 
general  throughout  the  country.  Some  were 
very  late  in  flowering,  but  flowered  continuously 
up  to  the  coming  of  the  snow  a  few  weeks 
ago.  Kven  now  man}^  flowers  are  hanging 
on,  though  they  do  not  look  happy.  Last 
year  the  Nicotiana  Sanderse  lived  through  the 
winter,  and  was  a  perfect  blaze  of  colour  in 
the  early  part  of  the  summer.  Our  district 
is,  of  course,  very  mild  ;  Jlyosotidium  nobile 
and    Mandevilla  suaveolens  doing  splendidly   in 


the  open. — W.  McG.  Eagar,  S.  Ooran  Vicarage., 
(lord  II.  II.S.O. 

Lapageria  seeding*.— We  have  growing 

in  the  conserA'atory  here  a  white  Lapageria  whicli 
last  year  produced  four  fine  seed  pods.  Haxing 
been  acquainted  with  the  dift'erent  forms  of  this 
lovely  creeper  for  nuinj-  years,  this  is  the  first 
instance  I  have  noticed  of  its  fertility,  and  as  its 
propagation  is  usually  effected  by  means  of  layers 
in  suspended  pots  or  on  the  ground  (a  slow 
j)rocess),  this  leads  me  to  l>elieve  that  seed  pro- 
duction is  comparatixely  rare.  The  high  price, 
too,  that  this  plant  alwaj's  maintains  also  con- 
vinces me  of  the  rarity  of  seeds. — R.  McHakdy, 
West  Derby. 

Haipy  Chpysanthemums  —I  should 

like  to  say  a  few  words  in  The  (Jarden  on  lielialf 
of  the  hairy  Chry.santhemums.  It  seems  to  be  a 
great  pity  tliat  they  are  so  seldom  grown  as  there 
are  some  pretty  colours  to  be  found  among  them, 
and  they  have  a  very  graceful  appearance  anfl 
are  useful  for  table  decoration,  &c.  The  principal 
reason  seems  to  be  that  they  are,  as  a  rule,  not 
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ANY  think  that  to  have  a  beautiful 
open-air  garden  it  is  necessary  to 
have  glass  houses.  Nothing  could 
be  more  misleading.  Tender  plants 
when  used  judiciously  are  helpful 
l)ut  not  necessary. 
A  garden  may  be  gay  and  attractive  throughout 
the  year  with  hardy  plants  and  annual  flowers 
without  the  aid  of  plants  that  have  to  be  in  glass 
houses  throughout  the  winter  and  spring.  I 
have  not  come  to  this  conclusion  hastily.  My 
experience  has  extended  over  thirty  years. 

In  pi-oof  of  this  I  may  point  to  the  illustration 
herewith  of  borders  in  the  kitchen  garden  last 
summer.  These  borders  have  been  used  for  this 
purpose  for  many  years,  and  during  the  eighteen 
years  I  have  planted  them  1  have  tried  many 
mixtures.  During  the  past  three  seasons  they 
have  been  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  Sweet 
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large  enough  to  be  shown  with  ordinary  Japanese 
Chrysanthennims  ;  but  if  a  separate  class  were 
provided  for  them  at  the  shows  this  difficulty 
would  be  soon  overcome.  I  think  if  any  who  were 
interested  in  them  would  grow  a  collection  for  a 
few  years  and  show  them  either  in  a  separate 
class  or  "  not  for  competition "  it  might  draw 
attention  to  them  and  induce  more  growers  to 
go  in  for  them,  and  of  course  if  any  demand  were 
created  for  them  new  varieties  would  then  be 
raised.  It  would  be  interesting  to  hear  some 
more  opinions  on  this  subject.  The  following  is 
a  list  of  hairy  Chrysanthemums  that  have  been 
grown  at  Cross  Lanes  during  the  last  two  or 
three  years  :  Abb6  Pierre  Arthur,  pure  white  ; 
Louis  Boehmer,  rosy  pink  ;  Enfant  des  Deux 
Mondes  (white  Louis  Boehmer)  ;  Mrs.  C.  B. 
Freeman,  golden  yellow  ;  Hairy  Wonder,  reddish 
bronze,  one  of  the  best ;  Mrs.  Dr.  Ward,  bronze 
yellow  ;  Leocadie  Gentils,  bright  yellow,  very 
good ;  Esau,  silvery  pink ;  Princess  Henry, 
mauve,  very  fine  flower  ;  Midnight,  rosy  bronze, 
rather  tali— Miss  A.  M.  Smalepiece,  Cross 
Lanes,  Otdirlford. 


Peas,  annuals  and  Dahlias,  with  standard  Roses 
about  (5  feet  apart.  It  will  be  seen  by  the 
illustration  that  at  the  back  is  a  row  of  Sweet 
Peas  ;  these  generally  attain  a  good  height.  Our 
method  is  to  work  the  soil  deeplj-,  enriching  it 
as  the  work  proceeds.  Early  in  the  year  we 
sow  enough  seed  in  strips  of  turf  to  plant  the 
whole.  These  are  brought  forward  under  cold 
frames  till  mid-April  before  planting  out.  Some 
years  ago  I  found  that  these  went  out  of  bloom 
too  earl}',  when  I  determined  to  grow  Canary 
Creeper  thinh-  among  them  earl}-  in  May.  This 
proved  a  great  success. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Roses  are  standards ; 
between  each  of  these  is  planted  a  strong 
plant  of  the  best  Cactus  and  Pompon  Dahlias, 
with  an  occasional  plant  of  white  Marguerite 
and  groups  of  Pentstemons,  raised  from  seed 
sown  early  in  the  year ;  nearer  the  front  are 
large  masses  of  East  Lothian  Stocks,  Phlox 
Drummondii,  Zinnias,  African  Marigolds,  Salpi 
glossis.  Asters  (Vjoth  single  and  double,  in 
many  sorts)  and  Ijranching  Ten  Week  Stock 
were   very  beautiful,    and    lasted   a  long   time. 
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Piiinula  obeoiiica  makes  a  beautitul  carpeting 
plant  or-  for  a  front  row  for  the  sunimer  garden 
if  sown  at  this  time  and  given  cool  treatment 
till  time  to  bed  out  at  the  end  of  May. 

liy  tile  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  the  effect  is 
))rodueed  by  massing  of  one  colour,  and  I  am 
c<jnvinced  the  best  results  are  obtained  in  this 
wav.  'T-   (,'i;ooK. 


SWEET  SCENTED  PLANTS 
FOR    WINTER. 

»So  often,  even  in  the  deadest  of  winter  time,  a 
delicious  wliitf  of  sweetness  comes  fro?n  some 
plant  or  shrub,  that  it  is  well  wortli  looking  up 
the  sweet  smelling  things  and  planting  tliem 
together,  the  better  to  enjoy  tlieir  perfume. 
There  is  one  class  of  sweetness  that  seems  rather 
to  belong  to  late  autumn  and  winter,  of 
which  the  t3-pioal  scent  is  that  of  dying  Sti-aw- 
berry  leaves,  those  of  the  alpine  class  being  the 
best.  The  foliage  of  the  great  8t.  .Tolni's  Wort 
smells  vevy  nearly  like  it,  and  a  little  yellow- 
flowered  Potentilla,  a  neat  plant  for  carpeting 
bare  ground,  has  just  the  same  refreshing  smell. 
It  is  rather  a  charming  quality  of  these  sweet 
scents  that  they  seem  to  come  when  they  will, 
and  cannot  be  had  for  intentional  sniffing. 

Another  powerful  scent  of  the  same  class  is 
that  of  Cistus  laurifolius,  the  strongest  and  best 
winter-smelling  plant  I  know.  Then  all  within 
the  same  class  of  perfume  we  have  Escallonia 
maerantha.  Bog  M}'rtle,  Comptonia  asplenifolia, 
and  the  dwarf  Rhododendron  myrtifolium  ;  but 
these  need  to  be  brushed  up  against  to  give  off 
their  scent,  and,  sweetest  of  all,  Ledmn  jjalustre. 

Here  we  have  already  a  nutnlier  of  ])lants  and 
shrubs,  all  evergreen,  suitable  for  beds  or  clumps 
at  all  seasons,  and  especially  enjoyable  for  winter 
sweetness. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  of  the  many  flowering 
plants  and  shrubs  that  are  sweet-scented,  there 
are  not  a  great  number  that  give  off  their  scent, 
but  of  these  the  one  that  stands  fii-st  in  my 
recollection  is  the  common  yellow  Azalea — all 
other  Azaleas,  too — but  the  3-ellow  liest  of  all. 
The  scent  of  Sweet  Briar  is  mainly  or  entirelj- 
from  the  young  leaves,  when  they  are  just  getting 
to  be  full  grown,  but  are  still  of  tender  texture. 
Lilies  are  lavish  of  this  scent.  Lilacs,  Syringas, 
Honeysuckles  and  a  few  Roses  give  off  their 
scent  when  the  sun  brings  it  out.     Of  all  annuals, 


Mignonette  gives  out  most  of  its  delici(His  smell. 
Rockets  and  Stocks  jjerfume  tlie  air  in  the 
evening.  The  Daphnes,  especially  1).  Cneorum, 
are  liberal  of  their  sweetness,  and  the  vanilla-like 
scent  of  Azara  microphylla  carries  a  long  distance. 
These  are  only  a  few  instances  out  of  many  that 
a  well-stocked  garden  furnishes,  but  they  may 
serve  to  remind  some  who  are  5)lanting  of  one  of 
the  delights  of  plants  and  shrul>s.  It  is  the  .same 
with  trees  ;  ever\'one  knows  tiie  sweetness  of  a 
Lime  tree  in  tluwer.  The  _\'oinig-leaved  lu'anches 
of  Larch  smell  like  Lilj*  of  the  Valley,  and  any- 
one who  goes  shouldering  about  among  CN'jiresses, 
Junipers  and  Box  trees  becomes  acquainted  with 
subtle  aiid  delicious  scents  that  cannot  too  often 
be  repeated.  J. 
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MR.    EDWARD    MAWLEY'S    ROSE 
ANALYSIS,  18!jy-l!X)(j. 

(Continued  fro  in  pfifff  IS.) 
Teas  and  Noisettes. 
MAWLEY'S  analysis  deals  with 
thirty  varieties  in  this  section, 
sometimes  called  the  Aristocracy  of 
the  Rose  World — I  prefer  to  think 
of  them  as  the  Ladies  of  the  Rose 
family.  True,  you  can  find  a 
gentleman  or  two  among  them,  Mareohal  Niel  and 
Ernest  Metz  tor  example,  liiit  they  are  simply 
exceptions  that  prove  the  rule. 

There  is  .something  about  the  Tea  Hose  that 
has  a  fa.scination  for  most  of  us  ;  for  one  thing, 
as  a  family  they  are  not  easily  grown,  and  the 
unattainable  has  its  attractions  even  in  this 
pro.saic  age,  tVir  it  is  a  fact  that  among  amateurs, 
at  any  rate,  tlie  growers  of  really  good  Teas  can 
l)e  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one's  hands. 

Still,  they  are  becoming  much  more  popular 
than  thej'  iised  to  be,  and  are  undoubtedly 
slowly  finding  their  way  into  most  gardens 
south  of  the  Thames.  Whether  it  is  that  they 
are  really  hardier  than  is  generally  svi)jposed.  or 
that  we  have  not  of  recent  years  had  a  se\'ei'e 
winter,  I  am  not  sure,  but  am  inclined  to  think 
the  latter  reason  has  the  greater  amount  of 
truth  in  it.  VYe  may  hope  it  is  not  so  mitil  the 
contrary  is  proved. 

Mr.  Mawlej's  comments  on  the  Tea  anah'sis 
are  as  follows  : 
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11 

12 
13 
*U 
•14 
16 
17 
■18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
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27 
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29 
30 


as.  2 

IJl 

09-0 

67-0 

4fl-6 

32-1 

30-2 

28-9 

25-8 

25-6 

25-4 

25-1 

24-5 

24-3 

23-6 

22-0 

22-0 

21-7 

20-9 

16-5 

.  15-8 

15-3 

12-1 

11-9 

10-4 

8-8 

8-7 

8-6 

8-3 

7-8 

7-5 
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..  28  .. 

. .  25  . . 

. .  23  . . 

. .  32  . . 

.  23  . 
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. .  20  . . 

. .  19  . 
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..  22  .. 

. .  22  . . 

..  15  .. 

. .  22  . . 
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9  .. 

..  8  ,. 

. .  10  . . 

. .  18  . . 

. .  22  . . 

..  8  .. 

..  8  .. 

5  .. 

..  6  .. 
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Nan 


White  Maman  Cocliet 
Mrs,  Edward  Mawley  , , 
Maman  Cochet     . . 

The  Bride       

Catherine  Mermet 
Comtesse  de  Nadaillac 

Medea      

Muriel  Grahame 

Souvenir  de  .S.  A.  Prince  . . 

Bridesmaid 

Mme.  Cusin 

Innocente  Pirola  - 
.Souvenir  d'Elise  Vanlun    . . 
Mme.  Jules  Graverea\ix 
Souvenir  de  Pierre  N'ottilig 

Mme.  Hoste 

Souvenir  d'un  Ami 
MarSchal  Niel  (N.)      .. 
Mme.  de  \Vatt.eville    . .     . . 

Cleopatra       

Ernest  Metz 

Golden  Gate  .... 
Marie  van  Houtte 
Princess  of  Wales 
Caroline  Kuster(N.)  .. 

Anna  Olivier 

Niphetos  . . 

Hon.  Edith  GilTord 

Ethel  Brownlow 

Rubens  


1897 
1899 
1893 
1886 
1869 
1871 
1891 
1896 
1889 
1893 
1881 
1878 
1864 
1901 
1902 
1887 
1S46 
1S64 
1883 
1.S89 
18SS 
i.siii 
1S71 
1S.S2 
1872 
1872 
1844 
1882 
18S7 
18iJ9 


RaUer'g 


fnlroOucer's 
Name. 


Colour. 


New  varieties  whoso  positions  are  depoTident  on 


Cook White,  tilified  lemon 

A.  Dickson  and  Sons  Pink,  tintcil  cainiinu 

Cochet        Deep  Hesh.  sutliised  light  ruse 

May    . ,  White,  tin;;ed  lemon 

Guillot  . .  Light  rosy  flesh 

,,  . ,  Peach,  shaded  apricot 

W.  PaiU  and  Son    . .  Lemon  yellow 

A.  Dickson  and  Sons  Pale  cream,  flushed  rose 

Prince       Pure  white 

May Bright  pink 

Guillot       Violet-rose 

Mme.  Ducher  . .     . ,  Creamy  white 

Marest       ..     ,.     ..  Cream,  tinted  ruse 

Soupert  et  Notting  Flesh,  shatled  |ieach 

Apricot  yelluw,  shaded  ui-ange 

Guillut       Pale  Icniun  yelluw 

Belut-Defougere     .,  Pale  rose 

Pradel        Deep  bright  golden  yelluw 

Guill<it       Cream,  burdered  rose 

Bennett     Creamy  flesh,  shaded  rose 

Guillot      Salmon,  tinteil  rose 

Din^ee  and  Conard  Creamy  white,  tinted  ruse 

Dueller       Lemon  yellow,  edged  ruse 

Herniett Rosy  yellow 

Pernet  Lemon  yelluw 

Ducher  ...  Pale  buft',  flushed 

Bougere     White 

Guillot       White,  centre  flesh 

A,  Dickson  and  .Sons  Rosy  flesh,  shaded  yellow 

Robert       \Miite,  shaded  creamy  rose 

their  i-ecords  for  the  1900  show  only. 


■•  As  compared  with  the  Hylirid  'I'eas  the 
changes  in  the  table  devoted  to  Teas  and 
Noisettes  are  very  slight.  In  fact,  the  first  six 
vaiieties  occupy  precisely  the  same  relative  posi- 
tions as  in  the  previous  analysis. 

•■  White  Manum  Cochet.  the  grandest  of  all 
the  Teas,  whether  regarded  as  an  exhibition 
flower  or  for  general  garden  cultivation,  appro- 
priately heads  the  list,  and  is  well  ahead  of  all 
the  other  varieties  in  the  table.  At  the  la.st 
exhibition,  however,  Mrs.  Edward  Maw  ley  was 
as  frequently  shown.  Indeed,  no  other  Roses 
in  the  whole  exhibition  appeared  in  as  many 
stands  as  these  two  Teas  and  Bessie  Brown 
(Hybrid  Tea),  ilrs.  Edward  Mawley  coming  out 
with  the  highest  record  by  the  narrow  margin  of 
one  stand.  As  was  the  case  \\ith  the  H^'brid 
Perpetuals  and  Hjbrid  Teas,  but  few  of  the 
established  \'arieties  among  the  Teas  wei-e  ex- 
hibited this  3ear  in  advance  of  their  re.spective 
averages — the  exceptions  being  Miu'iel  (Trahame, 
Sou\-enir  d'Elise  ^'ardon,  Mar('chal  Niel,  (Tolden 
(iate  and  Marie  van  Houtte. 

'•  Regarding  the  newer  Teas  as  those  which 
are  six  or  fewer  years  old.  we  find  only  two  on 
the  list.  Both  of  these  varieties  now  occupy 
the  same  position  in  the  table.  Mme.  .lutes 
Gravereaux  (flesh,  shaded  peach),  which  was 
sent  out  in  1901,  maj-  be  almost  regarded  as  a 
refined  Dijon  Tea.  It  is  a  most  welcome  addition 
to  the  Tea  section,  and  since  last  year  has  risen 
from  the  bottom  of  the  table  to  No.  14.  The 
onlj'  other  newcomer,  Souvenir  de  Pierre  Notting 
(pale  apricot  yellow  shaded  orange).  \\'hich  was 
first  distrilnited  in  UMfi,  has  fallen  since  last 
year  from  No.  7  to  No.  14." 

White  Maman  Cochet  heads  the  list,  an<l  what 
a  pity  there  are  not  a  few  more  Teas  of  eiiually 
kind  and  generous  disposition.  I  would  go 
further  even  than  Mr.  Maw  lej',  who  calls  it  the 
grandest  of  all  the  Teas,  and  say  it  is  the  granflest 
of  all  Roses.  Imagine  for  a  mcjment  what  it 
Mould  mean  if  we  could  uu\y  get  our  "Nads" 
and  "Brides,"  "Mermets"  and  "Bridesmaids,'" 
"  d'Elises '"  and  "  Cleopatras,"  to  behave  as 
kindly,  but  the}-  will  not.  so  we  must  make  the  best 
of  them  until  thej-  are  displaced,  as  assuredh" 
they  will  be.  by  their  betters. 

Mrs.  Edward  Mawley  is  a  better  grower 
than  many  of  the  Teas,  still  it  is  astonishing 
what  fine  flowers  it  produces  on  ijiiite  small  wood, 
which  is  as  well,  as  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  growth 
of  any  size.  A  flower  cut  young,  which,  by  the 
way,  it  hardh-  ever  is,  is  very  beautifnl  with  its 
shades  of  colour,  but  exhibitors  ^^•ill  stage  old 
flowers  of  this  variety,  and  it  is  not  often  that 
one  sees  it  in  its  "  highest  phase  of  possible  beautj-. '' 
Mr.  Mawley  does  bare  justice  to  this  Rose  or  he 
would  hardly  almost  have  passed  over  the  fact 
that  it  was  tlie  most  frequently  exhibited  Rose  in 
the  whole  National  Exhibition  of  .July,  UMlfi. 

Is  it  treason  to  say  that  it  is  not  to  my  mind 
a  pure  Tea  ?  Nor  do  I  think  Mi's.  Myles 
Keiined\',  the  last  of  the  new  Teas,  a  pure  Tea 
either.  It  is  ditiicult  to  know  perhaps  how  much 
or  how  little  Hybrid  Tea  blood  should  be  allowed, 
but  I  think  in  the  case  of  both  these  Ro.ses  there 
is  more  Hybrid  Tea  in  their  pedigree  than  Tea. 
I  may  of  course  be  mistaken,  and  one  should 
never  dogmatise  unless  you  know,  I  admit  I 
know  next  to  nothing  of  their  pedigree, 

Frau  Karl  Druschki  is  anotlier  Rose  in  its 
wrong  class,  I  think  without  doui)t  it  is  a 
Hybrid  Tea  and  not  a  Hybrid  Perpetual,  although 
it  is  not  so  important  in  this  case,  as  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  and  H^'brid  Teas  are  shown  togetiier. 
Mme.  .Jules  (Jiavereaux  will  go  higher  in  the 
table,  I  found  it  very  relialilc  last  year,  and  as 
a  semi-climber  or  pillar  it  is  first-rate.  Souvenir 
de  Pierre  Notting  is  one  of  the  freest  flowering 
of  all  the  Teas,  Mj'  standards,  as  I  WTite 
(December  lo),  are  still  in  bud  and  flower.  It  is 
not  altogether  satisfactory,  owing  to  its  curious 
malformed  outer  petals,  but  it  grows  and  flowers 
witli  a  vigour  quite  refreshing  in  a  Tea.  Mme. 
Jean  Dupuy  is  similar  in  its  habit  and  free- 
flowering  character,  but  only  ooeasionall^'  can  we 
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expect  to  find  a  show  lilnniii 
among  its  nianj-  flowers.  Still,  I 
(luite  expected  this  Rose  and  Lady 
Roberts  to  have  found  heir  wa\' 
into  the  analysis.  This  latter 
Rose  has  been  admired  more  than 
any  other  in  my  garden  this  year, 
but  it  has  been  exceptionally 
brilliant  in  colour,  especially  on 
tlie  ilwarf  standards. 

Mine.  Constant  Soupert,  that 
narrowly  mi.ssed  the  gold  medal 
this  \-ear,  is  going  to  be  good, 
but  we  shall  have  to  wait  a  year 
or  two  before  we  see  its  true 
character  or  .see  it  very  high  up 
in  Mr,  Mawlej''s  analj'sis.  It  is 
not  fair  to  judge  it  bj-  the  plants 
the  trade  have  sent  out  this 
autunni,  or  one  would  feel  inclined 
to  think  that  it  would  have  to  be 
classed  among  the  "ditticult" 
Roses,  or,  to  use  an  ecpially  elo- 
(juent  expression,  "only  an  cxlii- 
bitor's  Rose."  I  think  better  of 
it  than  this,  however,  but  «c 
shall  see. 

I  close  these  connnents  by 
endeavouring  to  express  the 
thanks  of  Rose  lovei's  in  geneiul 
and  exhibitors  and  would-be  ex- 
hibitors in  particular  to  Mr. 
Mawley  for  his  unceasing  eftbrts 
in  the  cause  of  the  Rose.  It  is. 
I  know,  a  labour  of  love,  but  it 
is  a  labour  all  the  same  that  few 
would  care  to  undertake  and 
less  would  carry  out.  and  this 
Rose  analysis,  exhaustive  and  complete  as  it  is, 
is,  after  all,  only  one  of  the  many  good  things 
that  rosarians  nwe  to  him. 

Fiirlcy.  HkkI'.kkt  E.   Moi.yn'ki'.x. 
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THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 


USEFUL  WINTER  KALES. 

A    T   this  season   the   Kales  are   of   greater 
/\  value  than  at  any  other.     Kales  are 

/   %         sometimes  objected  to  because  they 
/       %        are  too  large  for  an  amateur's  garden 
j[  \_     and  soniewliat  coarse  when  cooked, 

but  both  these  objections  are  now 
easily  overcome.  There  is  no  need  to  grow 
large,  coarse  Kales,  and  a  few  of  the  best  I  will 
note.  Ha\ing  none  too  much  land  to  spare  for 
winter  vegetables,  amateurs  have  to  grow  the 
most  useful,  and  now  there  are  scmie  excellent 
varieties.  Some  of  tlie  newei-  Kales  which  have 
been  grown  specially  for  their  compact  growth 
and  good  eating  qualities  are  excellent.  First  on 
the  list  is  Veitch's  New  Sprouting,  one  of  the 
most  useful  winter  Kales  I  have  growai  ;  it  is 
10  inches  to  1.3  inches  high,  and  a  great  bearer  of 
small,  tender  side  shoots,  which  are  of  delicious 
flavour.  This  new  Kale  was  raised  by  Mr.  Read 
of  Bretby  Park  Gardens,  who,  if  I  mistake  not, 
gave  us  one  of  the  best  spring  Kales  ever  grown. 
Read's  Hearting.  Another  very  fine  type  is 
Sutton's  Al,  a  distinct  Kale,  upright  in  growth, 
not  unlike  the  Scotch  Kale,  but  not  at  all 
spreading.  The  plant  has  a  small,  compact  head, 
and  the  stem  is  somewhat  like  that  of  a  Brussels 
Sprout.  It  is  a  mass  of  small,  denselv-cnrled 
sprouts  from  the  Vjase  to  the  crown  of  the  plant, 
and  of  delicious  quality  when  cooked  ;  indeed, 
totally  different  to  the  larger  Kales  that  i-equire 
more  room  to  develop  and  time  to  mature.  The 
Hard_\'  Sprouting  is  also  somewhat  similar,  but 
larger,  later  and  nifa-e  valuable  for  spring 
supplies.  At  the  same  time,  all  the  above  are 
valuable  in  midwinter,  and  they  do  not  require 
large  quantities  of  food.  They  do  well  after 
earl}-  Potatoes  or  crops  that  have  been  growing 
in   good    land.       A    Kale   little    known   is    the 


Improved  Hearting  ;  it  is  ver}'  distinct,  hai'dy.  a 
ccjnipact  grower,  and  a  great  improvement  on 
the  old  Kales.  The  leaves,  which  fold  close  into 
the  centre,  are  much  incurved,  and  the  heads  are 
very  firm,  so  that  they  are  not  easily  injured  by 
frost  or  rains.  Another  ver}'  fine  Kale  is  the 
Drumhead,  which  is  not  unlike  a  Drumhead 
Cabbage  and  valuable  f(jr  winter  use.  It  will 
grow-  on  ver\'  poor  land,  and  though  it  may  not 
produce  so  much  leafage  as  the  sprouting  varie- 
ties, it  is  good  in  late  districts  or  in  po(.ir  soils. 
All  the  above  Kales  should  be  grown  for  home 
supplies.  When  the  seed  is  sown  in  an  open 
spot  in  May,  the  seedlings  planted  out  when 
large  enough  in  an  open  quarter  18  inches  between 
the  rows  and  twelve  in  the  rows,  they  are 
invaluable  where  good  green  vegetables  are 
required.  In  getting  the  seed  supply  large 
quantities  are  not  required  ;  a  small  packet  of 
these  varieties  will  sutiiee.  G.  Wythes. 


A   GOOD    WINTER    CUCUMBEll 

The  supply  of  Cucumbers  during  midwinter  is  to 
a  great  extent  governed  b}'  the  weather.  Although 
the  plants  may  be  clean  and  healthy  and  other 
conditions  consistent  with  good  cultivation,  a  few 
days  of  fog  will  so  aft'ect  the  plants  that  a  break 
in  the  .supply  is  inevitable.  Dickson's  Favourite 
or  All  the  Year  Round  is  b}-  far  the  best  I  know 
for  general  use  where  Cucumbers  are  in  constant 
demand,  either  for  winter  or  sunimei-.  Its  con- 
stitution and  cropping  (jualities  are  all  that  could 
be  desired.  The  fruits  are  handsome  in  appear- 
ance and  lack  that  bitterness  which  is  often  pre- 
sent in  Cucumbers  which  mature  during  the  dull 
winter  months.  The  present  season,  so  far,  has 
been  exceptional  for  the  alisence  of  fog,  and  as  a 
result  Cucumber  plants  are  health}'  and  full  of 
fruit.  With  the  aid  of  occasional  small  surface 
dressings  of  turfy  loam  and  Le  Fruitier  there  will 
be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  supplies  till  the  young 
plants  are  in  bearing. 

Froi/more,  Windsor.  E.  Hakkiss. 


the  Dwarf  Beans  that  are  noted  for  their  free 
setting.  Of  e(jurse,  onl}'  in  favoured  places  can 
French  Beans  be  grown  all  the  year  round,  but 
with  the  new  year  and  lengthening  days  the 
grower  may  now  sow  such  sorts  as  Early  Wonder 
or  Early  Gem  and  Sutton's  Forcing.  Any  of 
these  three  sorts  is  most  valuable  for  first 
supplies,  and  as  the  French  Bean  can  be  grown 
in  such  a  short  time,  they  are  worth  a  trial. 
Their  culture  should  Ije  varied  at  this  season. 
Small  pots  are  best — 5-inch  or  6-inch  are  ample 
for  the  next  few  weeks — and  the  soil  should  be 
rich,  well  drained  and  no  water  given  until  the 
seeds  have  germinated  oi-  the  seedlings  pushed 
through  the  soil.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  place  the 
pots  over  the  pipes  or  in  a  warm  place  till  the 
seedlings  appear.  The  plants  then  do  well  on 
shelves,  getting  all  the  sun  possible.  Give  a 
light  clamping  over  early  in  the  day  with  tepid 
water,  always  watering  with  water  of  the  same 
temperatiu'e  as  the  house.  G.  W.  F. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 


FORCED    FRENCH    BEANS 

At  this  season  of  the  year  those  who  have  a 
warm  pit  oi-  frame  can  get  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  winter  supply  of  vegetables  b}'  forcing  one  of 


THE  DOUBLE  WHITE  PRIMROSE  IN 
AUTUMN. 

THE  double  wliite  Primrose  has  been 
blooming  in  my  garden  for  two 
months  or  more.  It  was  planted  in 
single  crowns  last  year,  but  now  there 
are  several  crowns,  and  all  in 
vigorous  health.  I  am  sending  you 
a  photograph,  taken  by  my  grandson,  of  one  of 
the  clumps,  so  that  you  may  see  how  thriving  it 
is.  and  also  give  perhaps  a  little  encoui-agement 
to  some  other'  lovei's  of  this  dainty  thing  of  whom 
I  sometimes  hear  as  unsuccessful  growers. 

The  roots  are  planted  at  the  edge  of  a  rocky 
raised  border  which  I  had  made  for  alpines. 
Along  the  apex  dividing  the  border  into  north 
and  south  and  running  east  and  west  is  a  wooden 
trellis  on  which  the  Lady  Gay,  in  her  first  year, 
is  flourishing  exceeding!}'.  Lately  she  gave  me 
a  sweet  little  bunch  of  her  lovely  Roses.  At  the 
west  end  of  the  south  border  is  a  plant  of  the 
Barberton  Dai.sy,   which   is  growing  vigorousl}'. 
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Itut  eamiot,  I  fear,  flower  out  of  do(jrs  so  late  in 
the  year.  This  plant  was  left  out  last  winter 
with  only  a  covering  of  sand  as  protection. 

A  dozen  of  these  charming  Barberton  Daisies 
were  sent  to  me  from  South  Africa.  More 
than  half  of  them  were  literally  watered  to 
death,  the  remainder  I  rescued,  and  these 
have  flowered,  produced  fertile  seeds,  and 
altogether  done  well.  My  double  white  Prim- 
roses are  growing  on  the  north  side  of  the 
little  alpine  border,  and  evidently  like  their 
location  well. 

As  for  the  fate  of  the  drowned  Barberton  Daisies, 
please  note,  it  was  only  a  matter  of  ignorance, 
not  ttf  wilful  murdei".  Even  a  professional  may 
not  know,  or  think,  of  the  dirterence  between 
the  dry  sunny  veldt  (»f  .South  Afritta  and  an 
English  Cucumber  bed,  which,  at  the  best  of 
times,  must  be  atmospherically  suffocating  to 
.such  sun  and  air-loving  beauties. 

To  me  flowers  are  sentient  personalities,  and  I 
cannot    l)ear    to    see    them    suffer.        Oh  !    how 
beautiful  are  the  wild  things  of  (iod's  earth,  that 
lift      their     trusting 
faces   to   the   sun  in 
pseans^of  (praise. 
E.  Williamson'. 
Ripon  (December). 


sufficiently  to  allow  each  bloom  to  e.vjiand  per- 
fectly. We  have  this  year  grown  several  hundreds, 
and  at  the  time  of  wTiting  (December  13)  many 
of  our  plants  are  in  full  beauty. 

I  append  a  list  only  of  those  varieties  which  we 
have  grown,  and  each  is  distinct  and  beautiful. 
Advance,  chestnut  red  ;  Babs  White,  rosy  pink, 
good  habit  :  Belle,  bright  pink,  a  very  prettj' 
flower :  Belle  of  Weybridge,  crimstm  ;  Cherry 
Kose,  fine  bold  disc  ;  Clibran's  Crimson,  very  rich 
and  free  ;  Delicatissima,  cream}'  white  ;  Delight, 
blush   pink  :  Earlswood  Beauty,  primrose,   very 

j  beautiful ;    Flambeau,   chestnut   red  and  yellow ; 

j  Golden  Rock,  yellow  and  bnflf ;  Gwendoline  Lock, 
rich  rose,  very  prett}'  ;  Miss  Plowden  Jones, 
pure  \\'hite  :  Miss  H.  Hanipson.  good  white,  one 
cjf  the  best  ;  Miss  Price  Dean,  soft  rose  ;  Mr. 
Will  Jordan,  crimson  and  white,  distinct ;  Mrs. 
R.  M.  Robinson,  fine  yellow  ;  Miss  Walton, 
pink  ;  Rose  Bell,  deep  pink,  fine  yellow  disc  ; 
Sir  (ieorge  BuUiiugh,  fine  yellow,  one  of  the  best  ; 
Stella,  pure  white  ;  Thirza,  cherry  mauve,  long 
tubular  florets,  pretty  ;  Ronald  Ferguson,  white. 


very  free  ;  .lack  Lay,  l)urt  yellow  ;  MaiUline. 
pale  pink,  good ;  May  Welch,  delicate  blush, 
very  beautiful  ;  Queen  Alexandra,  very  pretty 
pink  ;  Queen  of  Norway,  yellow,  shaded  red  ; 
Rcine  des  Roses,  fine  rose  ;  Rycroft  Star, 
deep  rosy  pink  ;  and  Rosy  Morn,  rich  rose, 
good. 

The  whole  of  those  named  were  new  to  us 
this  year.  Many  of  the  older  varieties  we  grow 
also,  but  these  are  too  well  known  to  be  men- 
tioned by  me  here.  .Suffice  it  to  say  several 
sorts,  such  as  King  of  Siam,  Miss  M.  Anderson. 
Yellow  Jane  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Crane  are  still 
worth}'  a  place  in  an\'  collection 

EUh-ee.  Edwin  Bkckktt. 


SINGLE  CHRY- 
SANTHEMUMS. 

At  one  time  I  was  not 
much  in  love  with 
these,  but  the  intro- 
duction of  so  many 
beautiful  varieties 
during  the  past  few 
years  has  quite 
altered  my  opinion, 
and  at  the  present 
time  there  is  no  more 
u.seful  class,  from  a 
decorative  point  of 
view ;  they  will,  I  feel 
certain,  take  a  much 
more  prominent  posi- 
tion than  they  have 
hitherto  done,  both 
foi'  making  a  show 
as  plants  for  the  con- 
servator}', and  more 
especialh'  foi-  rooms. 
I  much  prefer  the 
small  and  medium 
sized  varieties  to  the 
larger  ones,  and  these 
should  be  of  a  decided 
colour,  of  good  form 
and  hold  their  flowers 
ei'ect.  Another  dis- 
tinct advantage  these 
possess  is  that,  by 
judicious  stopping, 
the  plants  ma}'  be  had 
in  bloom  all  through 
December,  when  the 
bulk  of  the  larger 
kinds  are  past  their 
best. 

Their  culture,  too, 
is  very  simple,  and 
they  may  be  grown 
quite  as  well  by  the 
amateur  as  by  the 
.professional  gar- 
dener. Cuttings 
should  be  jjut  in  dur- 
ing .January  or  Feb- 
ruary, potting  them 
on  as  required,  and 
stopping  at  intervals 
to  ensure  bushy 
plants.  Endeavour  to 
ripen  the  wood  as 
thoroughly  as  pos- 
sible, and  disbud  just 


ACANTHUS    MOLLIS    LATIFOLIUS. 

This  Bear's  Breech  belongs  to  a  valuable  gioup 
of  stately -growing  ornamental  flowering  plants, 
and  is  worthy  of  more  attention,  being  worth 
space  for  its  handsome  foliage  alone.  The  leaves 
are,  in  a  well-grown  plant,  H  feet  to  4  feet  long, 
!)  inches  wide  and 
of  a  deep  shining 
green.  They  are 
bright  in  winter, 
and  form  an  effective 
background  to  the 
border  or  an  imposing 
group  on  the  turf. 
This  Acanthus  is 
not  particular  as  to 
soil  or  situation, 
spreading  freely  on 
rocky  banks.  The 
flf)wer-spikes,  which 
are  at  their  best  in 
September,  are  very 
fine,  often  measuring 
(i  feet  high.  The 
subject  of  the  illus- 
tration was  planted 
on  a  rocky  bank  some 
years  ago,  and  is  now 
15  feet  across.  The 
foliage  ma}'  suffer 
now  and  then  in  a 
severe  frost,  but 
quicklv  recovers. 

V.  G. 


THE   NOBLE  ACANTHUS   .MOLLIS   LATIFOLIUS  (Group  lo  feet  ai-nss). 


THE  ALGERIAN 
IRIS. 

I  no  not  think  that 
it  is  generally  known 
that  Iris  stylosa  will 
thrive  and  bloom  in 
other  than  a  southern 
aspect.  Having  no 
wall  facing  south  in 
my  garden  I  planted 
it  in  a  south-east  by 
east  aspect,  and  here 
it  blooms  towards  the 
end  of  ilarch  and  in 
April.  The  shade  cast 
by  buildings  opposite 
prevents  its  getting 
any  sun  from  the  end 
of  November  Ui  the 
middle  of  .January, 
and  this  fact  retards 
but  does  not  pre- 
clude its  blooming 
period,  and  the  late 
blossoms  are  less 
liable  to  damage  from 
snow  and  frost,  and 
need  no  light  to  pro- 
tect them.  After  last 
summer's  roasting  I 
expect  a  go<xl  crop  of 
bloom  this  spring. 

H.  MiLLINliTON'. 

Hi!  thin. 
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TREES  &  SHRUBS. 


THE    BEST    FLOWERING 
SHRUBS. 

[Coiitimied  Jrom  paye  dl.) 

DEUTZIA.— The   best 
results    are   usually 
I      obtained  from  D.  cre- 
'      nata,  D.  discolor  and 
D.  gracilis  with  their 
respective     varieties. 
The  flowering  time  is  May. 

Dkrvilla. — Most  interest  centres 
in  the  garden  hj'brids,  which  are 
collectively  known  as  D  hybrida. 
Two  of  the  best  of  the  varieties  are 
Kva  Rathke,  which  bears  red  flowers 
throughout  the  summer,  and  Abel 
Carriere,  which  blooms  in  May  and 
June.  The  former  grows  about 
il  feet  high,  the  latter  7  feet  to 
8  feet.  Desirable  species  are  1). 
pr;eco-K,  with  reddish  blooms,  and 
1).  hortensis,  with  white  flowers. 

Ehi-'aynus,  of  the  El*agnus  um- 
bellata  and  multiflora,  are  worth 
attention,  as  strong-growing,  free- 
flowering  shrubs.  ^5 

EscrxUonia,  except  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  country,  E.  philijjpiana 
with  white  flowers,  E.  langleyensis 
with  red  and  E.  e.xoniensis  with 
white  blooms,  are  all  that  can  be 
depended  on.  All  form  large  bushes 
and  blossom  diu'ing  .summer. 

£;■/«(  (Heaths).— All    the  hardy 
species    and    varieties     are    worth 
growing,    but    may  only     be    suc- 
cessfully  grown   in  soil  where   lime    is    absent. 
Spring-flowering  ones  are  carnea,  arboi'ea,  lusi- 
tanica,  mediterranea  and  varieties  and  australis  ; 
autunni-flowering,    eiliaris,   Maekaii,    multiflora, 
Tetrali.x,  vagans  and  Watsoni  ;  with  cinerea  and 
stricta,  summer  and  autumn. 

Forsythia.  — Flowering  during  the  latter  part  of 
March  and  April,  the  Forsythias  are  always 
showy  and  popular.  F.  suspensa  is  the  liest  of 
all,  but  viridissima  and  intermedia  are  also  worth 
growing. 

Genista  is  closely  allied  to  Oytisus.  Most  of 
them  are  showy.  \i.  hispanica,  dalmatiea,  pilosa, 
prostrata,  radiata,  sagittalis  and  tinctoria  are  the 
best  of  the  dwarfer  ones,  while  cinerea,  aithnensis 
and  virgata,  all  la,rge  growing  ones,  are  anKjng 
the  most  useful  of  all  flowering  shrubs.  G. 
afthnensis  blooms  in  July,  the  others  in  June. 

Halimodendron  aryenteum  is  a  pretty  pink- 
flowered  Legume  well  worth  a  position  in  the 
garden. 

Hamamelis,  arborea,  japonioa,  j.  var.  zuccari- 
niana  and  the  newer  mollis,  all  yellow-flowered 
shrubs  which  bloom  in  January,  are  worth  places 
in  every  garden.  The  common  name  is  Witch 
Hazel. 

Htdy&arum  multijuymn  is  conspicuous  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  summer  by  reason  of  its 
rosy  purple  Pea-shaped  flowers.  It  is  a  sub-shriib 
growing  2  feet  to  3  feet  high. 

HeJianthemuin. — Throughout  May  and  June  a 
sunny  bank,  planted  with  a  varied  collection  of 
Helianthemums,  or  Rock  Pvoses  as  they  are 
popularly  called,  is  most  effective.  Numerous 
species  and  varieties  are  catalogued,  and  all  are 
good. 

Hippophae  rhamnoides  (the  Sea  Buckthorn)  is 
lio  use  as  a  flowering  shrub,  but  worth  a  position 
for  its  orange-coloured  berries  in  autumn.  It  is 
necessary  to  plant  male  and  female  forms  together. 

Hilti»cns  syriacns  and  its  numerous  varieties 
provide  a  fine  show  of  bloom  in  September.  A 
few  extra  good  forms  are  Cceleste,  blue;  albus, 
white ;  Hamabo,  red  and  white  ;  pajoniflorus, 
double  ;  Painted  Lady,  double. 

Hydranyea.  —  In  the  warmer  counties  H. 
Hortensia  forms  one  of  the  most  showy  flowering 
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shrubs  in  autumn  ;  in  other  places  H.  panieulata 
and  the  variety  grandiflora  are  more  to  be 
depended  on. 

Hypericum. — This  is  a  large  genus  containing 
many  neat-growing,  free-flowering  shrubs,  all  of 
which  bear  yellow  blossoms.  The  best  are 
Androsa»raum,  calycinum,  densiflorura,  elatum, 
aureum,  hireinum,  hookerianum,  moserianum 
and  pa.tulum. 

Iiiiliyojera  gerardiami  liears  rosy  purple  flowers 
during  late  summer  and  autiinui,  and  maj'  be 
grown  either  in  a  bed  or  against  a  wall. 

Jasminum  nudiflornm  a  yellow-flowering  shrub 
in  midwinter,  and  officinale,  a  summer  white- 
flowering  shrub,  are  both  suitable  for  walls. 

Bhododendron. — Selections  of  evergreen  and 
deciduous  should  be  found  in  all  gardens  where 
peat-lovingshrubs  thrive.  All  the  varieties  usually 
catalogvied  are  good.  W.   Dallimoke. 

(7^0  he  continued.) 


THE    TRICUSPID  ARIAS. 

I  WAS  exceedingly  interested  in  reading  your 
account  of  the  Tricuspidarias  in  The  Garden  of 
the  1 5th  ult. ,  as  both  species  are  represented  by 
young  plants  here,  and  there  is  a  large  and  flourish- 
ing specimen  of  what  is  now  described  as  the  true 
dependens  at  Carclew,  the  estate  of  Captain 
Tremayne,  near  here.  May  I  ask  if  a  mistake 
has  not  been  made  with  the  illustration  accom- 
panj'ing  the  article,  for  it  seems  to  obviously 
represent  the  white-flowered  species  which  you 
now  call  dependens,  and  not  the  old  red-flowered 
one — now  lanceolata — which  has,  indeed,  quite 
lanceolate  leaves,  and  which  is  the  plant  figured 
in  "Nicholson's  Dictionary  "  as  hexapetala.  I 
would  like,  too,  to  know  the  date  of  the  change 
to  lanceolata,  how  that  change  came  about,  and 
who  is  the  authority  respoiisilile  for  it.  It  seems 
to  me  that  althougli  the  red-flowered  species  is 
lanceolate,  it  is  also  much  more  dependens  than 
the  one  now  given  that  name,  and  on  the  whole 
a  pity  that  another  name  altogether,  whicli  would 
save  "confusion,  could  not  liave  been  found  for  the 
latter.  F.   Mark. 

Parth(ji»idden,  Demran,   B.S.O.,   Coniwalt. 


[As  3'ou  surmise,  there  was  an  unfortunate 
mistake  in  the  name  of  the  Tricnspidaria 
figured  in  the  issue  of  The  (i.iRDEN  of  the 
loth  ult.  The  white  -  flowered  kind  was 
represented,  and  it  should  have  read  Tricuspi- 
daria  dependens  (true).  This  mistake  was 
corrected  in  the  following  issue,  a  fact  that 
would  seem  to  have.  e.scaped  your  notice.  With 
regard  to  the  date  of  the  change  and  the  authori- 
ties for  the  names,  it  will  perhaps  explain  matters 
best  to  (puite  from  an  article  in  the  Gardenem'' 
C'/u-oH/f/p  of  October  28,  1905,  by  Mr.  Watson  of 
Kew  :  "  When  Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes,  F.  R.S.,  was  in 
Chili  in  1901  he  collected  bulbs,  tubers  and  seeds 
of  man}'  interesting  plants,  a  set  of  which  he 
presented  to  Kew.  Among  them  were  seeds  of 
a  'white-flowered  sliruli,'  from  which  plants  were 
raised,  and  this  year  one  of  the  plants  flowered 
in  the  Temperate  house.  It  proves  to  be  a  second 
species  of  Tricnspidaria,  better  known  in  gardens 
as  Crinodendron,  and  on  careful  comparison  with 
the  specimens  in  the  herbarium  it  is  found  to  be 
unquestionably  T.  dependens  (Ruiz  and  Pa\'on), 
while  the  plant  figured  in  the  Botanical  Mayazine, 
tab.  7160  (1891),  is  T.  lanceolata  (Miquel  in 
Linnsa),  25  (1852),  page  650.  So  far  as  I  can 
ascertain  this  is  the  first  time  that  the  white- 
flowered  species  has  been  introduced  into  English 
gardens,  and  as  it  is  likely  to  become  a  popular 
shrub  in  gardens  where  Chilian  shrubs  thrive,  we 
may  as  well  begin  by  getting  its  name  right. 
Already  it  is  flowering  in  the  garden  of  Colonel 
Tremayne  at  Carclew,  near  Falmouth,  and  I  hear 
of  its  doing  well  in  Ireland."  Then  follows  T. 
lanceolata  with  its  sj'nonyms,  viz.,  T.  dependens 
(Hort. ),  T.  hexapetala  (Turczaninow),  T.  Patagua 
(Miers),  Crinodendron  hookerianum  (Miers)  and 
C.  Patagua  (Cavanilles).  No  synonym  is  given 
of  T.  dependens  (Ruiz  and  Pa  von),  the  white- 
flowered  kind.  As  expressed  in  the  article  on 
the  Tricuspidarias,  it  is  as  you  nay  a  great  pity 
that  this  should  have  occurred,  as  it  will  lead  to 
no  end  of  confusion.  We  are  also  strictly  in 
accord  with  your  way  of  thinking  that  the 
specific  name  of  dependens  is  from  its  drooping 
blossoms  more  appropriate  for  the  red-flowered 
species  than  for  the  white. — Ed.] 
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G^RT>ENING     FOR     BEGINNERS. 


Dl !  A  C  -E  N  A  ,S .  —  The  green  -  leaved 
.  Draeienas,  or  Cortlylines  as  they  are 
calletl  by  botanists,  are  not  \nilike 
some  Palms  in  general  appearance  :  in 
fact,  we  occasionalh-  hear  them  spoken  of  as  Clirb 
H-vlms.      Anotlier  point  the\-  possess  in   connnon 


I. — OS  THE  LEFT,  PIECE  OF  STEM  OF   URACyf:NA  ; 

ox   THE  RIGHT,  PIECE  OF  ROOTSTOCK. 

(Sute   the   ftmnll  plants   developing  froiu    cnrfi.) 

with  a  few  Palms  is  that  several  are  well  adapted 
for  room  decoration,  while  quite  a  number  thrive 
in  the  cool  greenhouse.  They  may  be  increased 
in  several  wa\'s.  If  a  plant  becomes  legg_y,  the 
top  can  be  "ringed"  :  to  do  this  remove  a  narrow 
strip  of  bark  round  the  stem  at  the  base  of  the 
portion  that  is  eventually  to  form  the  plant.  If 
this  is  bound  round  with  moss  {.lee  Fig.  i]  and 
kept  moist  a  "callus"  will  form  over  the  wound, 
and  eventually  roots  will  be  produced.  This  is  a 
more  certain  "method  of  obtaining  a  plant  than 
inserting  the  top  as  a  cutting,  especially  if  no 
propagating  case  is  available.  Another  method 
is  to  make  an  upward  cut  I  inch  in  lengtli  lialf- 
way  through  the  stem  (as  in  layering  Carnations), 
mossing  round  the  wound  as  before,  taking  care 
to  place  moss  in  tlie  cut  to  prevent  its  closing 
again.  Pieces  of  the  old  stem,  if  cut  into  pieces 
1  inch  or  2  inches  long  and  laid  on  the  cocoanut 
fibre  or  other  light  material  in  a  warm  propa- 
gating frame,  will  emit  roots  and  produce  3'oung 
plants  {see  Fig.  1  a).  The  fleshy  base  of  the  stem 
in  the  pot  will  also  produce  young  plants  if  cut 
into  pieces  and  ])ottcd  u])  (Fig.  1  /().  'I'hese 
can  be  removed  witliout  liarming  the  jiarent 
plant. 

Baiii)i<i  Tender  Aiiiinn/.i  frotn  Seedf.  — A  garden 
may  be  made  very  gay  with  tender  annuals  alone, 
and  tliey  are  n\ore  lasting,  tliougli  perlia])s  not 
more  beautiful,  tlian  tlie  hardy  annuals  sown 
outside.  Tlie  tender  annuals  usually-  include 
Verbenas,  Petunias.  Marigolds.  Tuberous  and 
other  Begonias,  Balsams,  Celosias.  Zinnias, 
Salpiglossis,  Stocks,  Asters,  Scabious.  Phlox 
Drummondii  and  Indian  Pinks.  This  list  may  be 
divided  into  two  parts,  taking  first  those  tilings 


SIMPLE      HINTS. 

which  are  slow  of  germinating,  and  sowing 
them  the  first  week  in  February,  or  as  soon  after 
as  possible. 

To  Sotr  ill  Heat. — These  will  include  Petunias, 
Verbenas,  Begonias,  Celosias.  Salpiglossis, 
Balsams  and  Phlo,\  IJrummondii.  Asters, 
Stocks,  Marigolds,  Zinnias,  Scabious  and  Indian 
Pinks  may  be  sown  in  Marcli  in  tiie  greenhimse, 
wliere  there  is  only  a  sliglit  amount  of  lieat,  and 
I  have  sometinies  sown  them  in  a  cold  frame,  and, 
for  late  blooming,  on  a  soutli  border  outside,  all 
except  Zinnias  and  Marigolds,  wliich  are  ratlier 
tender,  and  must  not  be  exposed  to  frost  at  any 
time.  An>'one  posse.ssing  two  cir  tliree  frames 
ma^-  raise  enough  plants  to  fill  a  large  garden  at 
a  small  cost. 

Hoir  to  Rai.-<e  the  Seed/iiiijs. — Assuming  we 
have,  say;  three  frames  of  a  size  corresponding  to 
the  number  of  plants  required,  in  February  make 
up  a  liot-lied  large  enough  for  one  frame.  The 
liot-bed  must  be  well  put  together  witli  a  mixture 
of  leaves  and  manure  whicli  have  gone  tlirough 
tlie  process  of  lilending  and  turning  for  a  few 
days  to  modify  the  temperature,  as  we  want  a 
regular,  steady,  lasting  heat.  As  soon  as  the 
warmth  is  steady  and  tliose  globules  of  mois- 
ture which  hang  to  the  sash-bars  inside  the 
frame  are  quite  colourless,  the  bed  is  safe 
enough  for  seeds  or  anything.  If  tlie  seeds 
are  sown  in  l>oxes  or  pots, 
place  a  layer  of  ashes  inside 
tlie  frame  on  tlie  hot-bed  and 
stand  the  pots  thereon.  If  the 
frame  is  to  be  used  for  strik- 
ing cuttings  instead  of  using 
aslies,  place  (i  inches  of  saw- 
dust or  Cocoanut  fibre  on  tlie 
surface  of  the  bed  and  plunge 
the  pots  therein. 


The  Soil  for  Seeds  and  Cut- 
/iiiij-i  should  not  be  too  light. 
Many  people  sow  seeds  in  the 
lightest  stuB'they  can  get,  and 
the  plants  run  up  soft  and 
spinclling,  and  often  fail  to 
do  their  best  when  planted 
out.  At  least  half  the  com- 
post for  seeds  should  be  good 
sound  loam,  and  the  remainder 
lighter  materials,  including 
sand.  The  soil  for  filling 
pots,  pans  or  boxes  sliould  not 
be  sifted,  as  sifting  removes 
all  the  fibre,  which  is  the  best 
part  of  the  compost,  but  the 
soil  for  covering  seeds  should 
be  sifted  and  more  sand  mixed 
with  it  to  prevent  baking  and 
hardening  of  the  surface.  The 
pots  or  whate\er  is  used  must 
be  well  drained,  and  some  of 
the  rough  material  placed 
over  the  drainage,  and  then 
refilled  and  pressed  down 
rather  firmU',  leaving  it 
smooth  and  level  on  the  sur- 
face. Then  the  seeds  are  sown 
thinly  and  evenly  on  the  damp 
surface  and  covered  lightl\" 
with  the  pre|iared  compost. 
Some  seeds,  such  as  Begonias, 
receive  onl\'  a  very  thin 
sprinkling  of  sand,  and  in  this 
ease  a  soaking  of  water  before 
sowing.  A  square  of  glass 
on  the  top  of   the  pot   keeps 


the  warmth  and  moisture  in  the  soil  for  some 
time,  and  when  any  further  watering  is  re- 
quired it  is  best  in  the  case  of  these  very 
small  seeds  to  dip  the  pot  in  a  pail,  so  that 
the  water  ma}'  rise  from  below  to  avoid  the  risk 
(if  carrying  the  seeds  too  deep  foi-  germination. 
The  frame  \\  ill.  of  course,  i)e  matted  up  at  night, 
and  a  little  air  given  in  warm  weather,  the  air 
to  be  increased  \\'hen  the  j'oung  seedlings  appear. 
When  strong  enough  to  remove  from  the  warm 
frame,  if  there  is  a  light  greenhouse  they  may 
be  taken  there  for  a  time  to  harden  them,  and 
as  soon  as  they  are  fit  to  handle  prick  off"  2  inches 
apart  in  shallow  boxes,  and  afterwards  they  will 
do  in  cold  frames  with  increasing  ventilation. 
This  will  be  interesting  work,  and  ma}'  be  carried 
out  in  boxes  altogether,  though  sucli  things  as 
Begonias  and  Petunias  transplant  better  from 
small  pots.  — H. 

Po/,-<  ami  Poltiiiij. — The  subject  of  pots  and 
potting  does  not  leceive  the  attention  it  should 
from  nian\'  plant  growers.  \\'hen  using  new  pots 
they  must  lie  soaked  in  water  before  using,  or 
all  the  moisture  present  in  the  soil  will  be 
absorbed  for  some  time  bj-  the  pot  at  the  expense 
of  the  plant.  A  pot  that  has  done  duty 
previously  should  be  scrubbed  inside  as  well  as 
out  before  using  it  a  second  time.  Dirty  pots 
often  prove  injurious  to  the  plants  placed  in 
them.      The}' ma\' contain  an  injurious  flisease,  or 
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I. — SECTION    OF     FLOWEK-POT  SHOWING     DKAINAOE 
AXD    ROUGH    SOIL    AT    BASK. 

the  new  soil  adliering  to  that  aheady  round  the 
side  of  the  pot  prevents  the  phint  lieing  removed 
with  tlie  liall  of  soil  intact  when  potting  on  into  a 
lai-ger  size.     Wet  pots  als(j  act  in  a  similar  way. 

Crockitnj  Poffi. — This  term  is  the  one  com- 
monly used  to  denote  the  placing  of  suitable 
materials  in  the  bottom  of  the  p(]ts  for  drainage. 
Uver  tlie  centre  hole  in  the  bottom  place  a  nearh- 
flat  crock,  so  as  exclude  worms,  but  at  the  same 
time  leaving  sufficient  room  for  the  free  passage 
of  water  through  the  hole.  On  this  place  a  layer 
of  broken  crocks,  varying  in  depth  according  to 
the  size  of  the  pot  and  also  the  jjlants  to  be 
potted.  Over  these  spread  some  rough  material 
as  shown  in  Fig.  1.  Half-decayed  turf,  moss,  or 
the  rough  soil  which  failed  to  pass  through  the 
sieve  when  preparing  a  potting  compost  will 
answer  the  purpose  admirably.  This  prevents 
the  fine  soil  getting  into  the  drainage  and 
stopping  the  egress  of  water  through  the  hole  in 
the  bottom  of  the  pot. 

Size  of  Potf. — -This  naturally  depends  a  good 
deal  on  the  degree  of  vigour  of  the  plants. 
It  may  be  taken  as  a  general  rule  that  where  a 
saving  of  time  is  not  of  vital  importance  two 
small  shifts  are  better  than  one  large  shift. 
Some  plants  require  much  firmer  potting  than 
others.  To  describe  this  subject  fully  wcrald 
take  several  columns  of  The  Gakden  ;  space  can 
only  be  foimd  here  for  one  or  two  instances.  Soil 
tor  seedlings  does  not  require  tobe  made  very  firm  ; 
the  watei-ing  afterwards  will  settle  the  soil  down 
sufficiently.  As  these  incz-ease  in  size  and  need 
larger  pots  the  soil  caji  be  made  firmer  at  each 
successive  potting.  Chrysanthenuims  can  also  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner.  The  class  termed 
■' hard- wooded ''  plants,  to  which  the  Azaleas 
lielong,  must  be  firmly  potted. 

Timi-  to  Po^— March,  April  and  ilay  are 
perhaps  the  best  months  fcir  potting,  but  n<i 
general  rule  can  be  laid  down.  Many  plants  may 
not  require  potting  duiing  this  season.  A  nnic'h 
better  methixl  is  to  pot  a  plant  whenever 
necessary,  at  the  same  time  as  little  as  possible 
should  l)e  done  in  winter,  unless  well  heated 
houses  are  at  the  command  of  the  grower.  When 
transferring  the  plant  from  one  pot  to  another, 
remove  the  old  drainage  and  carefully  preserve 
any  roots  which  may  have  growii  among  it. 
Place  the  ball  in  the  centre  of  the  new  pot  (see 
Fig.  2)  and  work  the  soil  evenly  round  it.  Just 
cover  the  top  of  the  ball  with  the  new  compost. 


After  Treatment.  — For  a  week  or  ten  days  after 
potting  a  little  e.xtra  care  must  be  given  the 
plants.  They  will  recover  from  the  shift  and  take 
root  in  the  fresh  soil  mueli  moi'e  quickly  if  the 
hovise  (5r  frame  in  wdiicii  they  are  placed  is  kept 
rather  close  for  a  few  days.  The  watering  (if  the 
plants  requires  greater  attention  till  the  yoinig 
roots  penetrate  the  new  s<iil.  Syringing  over- 
liead  on  bright  daj-s  \iill  also  be  found  beneficial. 


GARDENING    OF 
WEEK. 


THE 


FOE    THE    SOUTH    AND   SOUTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Flowek    Itakdex. 

BORDER  CARNATIONS  planted  last 
aiitunui,  if  loosened  by  frost,  should  be 
made  firm,  and  any  lilanks    made   up 
from  the  reserve  stock,  of  which  some 
should  alwaj's  be  kept  on  hand.    \Vhen  the  grounrl 
is  in  suitable  condition  the  Dutch  hoe  should  be 


2. — showing  the  plant   which  ^  is  to  be 
kepotted  placed  in  position. 

used.  Soot  may  be  given.  Wliere  sparrows  and 
pheasants  are  troublesome  the  plants  will  still  re- 
quire protection  from  them.  A  few  reliable  sorts  for 
general  Mork  are  :  Miss  A.  Campbell  and  Lord 
Roberts,  j'ellow- ;  Dtichess  of  Fife  and  Mrs.  Nicliol- 
son,  pink;  Mrs.  K.  Hambro  and  G.  Maquay,  white; 
Mephisto,  crimson  ;  Kate  Davidson,  scarlet  ; 
His  Excellenc}',  yellow  edged  with  light  red. 

Bamotculiis  and  Anemone. — Where  the  situa- 
tion and  soil  are  not  suitable  for  the  autumn 
planting  of  Ranunculus  a  lied  sin  add  now  lie 
prepared  for  tiiem.  ^\"oi-king  in  plenty  (if  well- 
decayed  manure  and  liglit  I'ich  soil  if  necessary. 
The  claw-like  tubers  may  be  drilled  in  planting 
them  aljout  4  inches  deep  and  the  same  distance 
apart.  Until  the  plants  are  up  it  is  well  to 
protect  the  beds  from  liea%'y  rains,  using  simie 
Spruce  branches  or  long  straw.  Anemone  Rose 
de  Nice  is  liest  planted  now  as  it  does  not 
.succeed  when  planted  during  the  autumn. 

Plants    Under    Glass. 

Malmriiso}!  Carnations. — As  the  days  lengthen 
and    the    plants    commence  to  grow,   the    most 


critical  period  for  these  plants  will  soon  be  past, 
still  a  sharp  look-out  sliould  i)e  kept  tor  rust,  and 
every  speck  seen  shoidd  Ije  careftdly  cut  oft'  and 
iiui'ued.  The  best  preventive  of  rust  during  the 
winter  months  is  to  maintain  a  dry  and  buoyant 
atniosplierc,  keeping  tlie  fdliagc  absolutely  dry, 
and  watering  at  the  roots  very  carefidlj'.  A  few 
degrees  of  frost  .seems  to  kill  the  rust.  Last 
season's  layers  wintered  in  small  pots  may  now 
l)e  potted  into  d-inch  and  7-inch  pots.  Here  the 
layers  are  potted  directly  into  tliese  sized  pots, 
and  alwa3's  give  excellent  results,  but  increased 
care  nmst  be  taken  in  watering  until  the\'  are 
«ell  established.  As  the  season  advances  and 
growth  becomes  more  active  they  will  lienefit  bj- 
occasional  applications  of  weak  soot  water,  varied 
with  some  approved  fertiliser. 

Bon  rardias.  — Where  young  plants  of  these  are 
re(juired,  a  few  plants  should  be  shortened  back 
and  placed  in  a  warm  house,  and  syringed  twice 
a  day.  They  will  then  soon  start  into  growth. 
Wlieu  the  young  shoots  are  about  4  inches  long 
they  should  be  detached  with  a  "heel"  of  old 
wood,  trinnned  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  dibbled 
in  small  p(jts  filled  with  sandj'  soil.  Water  well, 
and  when  they  have  dried  plunge  in  a  warm 
propagating  case,  where  thej-  will  soon  root. 
Thej'  can  also  be  readily  increased  by  means  of 
root  cuttings.  Select  some  of  the  stoutest  roots 
and  cut  them  into  pieces  about  3  inches  long  ; 
insert  them  in  pots  of  sandy  soil,  and  give  them 
the  same  treatment  as  the  other  cuttings. 

(iloxinias  and  Caladiimu. — For  succession  the 
tubers  should  be  placed  in  a  warm,  moist  tem- 
perature ;  they  may  be  packed  in  sliallow  pans 
or  Ixixes  and  suridunded  with  leaf-soil  and  sand, 
and  syringed  daily.  When  they  liave  staited  into 
growtli.  they  may  then  be  potted  into  small  ])ots. 
Where  it  is  desired  to  increase  the  stock  of 
Caladiiuns,  the  tubers  may  be  severed  with  a  thin, 
sharp  knife,  and  the  cut  surface  covered  with 
powdered  charcoal.  C.  Argyrites  may  readily 
Ije  increased  by  tliis  means.  The  Poinsettia 
(Euphorbia  pulcherrima)  and  E.  jac(iuini:efl(ira 
as  they  get  shabby  should  be  gr-adually  dried  off 
and  stored  away  in  a  warm  house,  Viut  well 
esjiosed  to  the  light. 

Rose  Garden. 
Although    November   is   the   ideal    month    for 
planting  Roses  it  is  not  alwaj's  possible  at  that 


3. — the    PL.iNT    AS    IT    SHOULD    APPEAR    WHEN 

REPOTTED,     THE     SOIL     HAVING     BEEN      MADE 

FIRM     ALL     ROUND. 
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season  to  complete  the  planting.  If  it  i.s 
necessary  to  do  any  planting  during  February 
and  March  no  time  should  he  lost  in  preparing 
beds  and  other  situations  for  the  plants.  Beds 
should  be  of  simple  outline  and  deeply  trenched. 
If  the  suVi-soil  is  poor  it  should  be  removed,  and 
replaced  with  good  sandy  loam  and  well-decayed 
farmyard  manure  If  the  soil  is  light  a  quantity 
of  road  scrapings  may  with  advantage  be  incor- 
porated. They,  however,  should  have  been 
stacked  for  a  season  with  some  lime  and  turned 
several  times.  Arches,  poles  and  pillars  should 
now  be  got  read}-  and  fixed  in  position,  and  thus 
save  much  time  later  on. 

John  Coctts. 
(Oai-dener  to  Sir  T.  D3'ke  Aeland,  Bart. ) 
KUhrton,  Deroii. 


FOR   THE    NORTH   AND    NORTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Pl.\nts  Under  tii^iss. 
Crotons  aud  DR.iC.«NAS  growing  "leggy'"  maybe 
"ringed."  [For  an  illustration  of  this  process  see 
page  44. — Ed.].  Choose  well-coloured  tops,  and 
remove  the  leaves  at  the  point  where  it  is  desired 
to  encourage  roots.  With  a  sharp  knife  remove 
small  pieces  of  the  stem  in  six  or  seven  places. 
Round  tliese  may  he  placed  moss  alone  or  enclosing 
liglit  soil,  whieli  must  be  kept  moist  to  encourage 
root  growth.  The  best  method  of  obtaining  a 
well-rooted  plant  is  to  choose  a  suitably-sized 
flower-pot  and  witha  fewtapswithahammerat  the 
base  diWde  it  in  half.  Enclose  the  stem  with  tliis, 
fastening  to  a  stout  stake,  and  fill  with  sandj- 
soil.  When  sufficiently  rooted,  cut  the  stem 
through  at  the  liase  of  the  pot  and  give  a  suitable 
shift  to  a  larger  size.  The  thickened  root  stems 
may  be  cut  from  Urac;enas  and  placed  in  the 
propagating  pit  in  pans  of  sandy  soil. 
Flower  Gardes. 
Of  Siih-trop!i-a/  P/an/s  sow  now  Melianthus 
mafoi-,  Eucah-ptus  and  other  species  reijuiring 
warmth  until  the  middle  of  May,  when,  ha\ing 
growni  to  a  good  size,  they  ma}-  be  gradually 
hardened  ofT  before  being  placed  in  their  summer 
quarters.  For  increasing  the  stock  of  Begonias 
seeds  may  be  so-mi  in  w-ell-drained  pans  of  loam 
and  leaf-soil,  finely  sifted,  with  the  addition  of 
sand.  Water  well  before  sowing,  and,  the  seed 
being  extremely  small,  great  care  must  be  exer- 
cised to  distribute  it  evenly  over  the  surface. 
Place  the  pans  where  they  ma}-  have  a  little 
bottom-heat  and  an  atmosphere  of  65'.  Keep 
them  constantly  shaded  from  bright  sunshine  ;  if 
the  soil  becomes  at  all  dry  soak  in  a  pail  of  chilled 
water,  not  allowing  the  w-ater  to  flocid  the  surface. 
Prick  out  singly  when  large  enough  to  handle, 
and  grow  on  close  to  the  glass  in  moderate  heat. 

Frfits  Under  Glass. 

Black  Hamlmrijh  Vines  in  flower  should  be 
afforded  a  night  temperature  of  65  unless  the 
nights  are  very  cold,  when  a  few  degrees  less 
warmth  may  be  maintained,  in  preference  to 
heavy  firing'  On  bright  mornings  as  the  sun 
gains  power  the  fire-heat  should  diminish.  Warm 
sunshine  and  strong  heat  together  are  most  in- 
jurious, and  early  ventilation  at  this  time  of  year 
is  not  at  all  conducive  to  success.  The  flowers 
on  early  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  will  now  be 
set  or  the  pollen  be  ripe.  Touch  them  lightly 
■n-ith  a  rabbit's  tail  tied  to  a  stick.  When  the 
fruits  are  well  set  raise  the  temperature  (night) 
to  60°,  and  give  the  trees  a  good  syringing  with 
lukewarm  water.  On  bright  days  the  syringe 
may  be  used  twice,  morning  and  afternoon  ;  on 
dull  days  in  the  morning  only. 
Hardy  Fruit. 

The  Raspben-y.— The  canes  are  trained  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  Where  they  are  grown  in 
single  clumps,  assuming  that  the  old  growths 
were  cut  out  at  the  end  of  the  fruiting  season, 
little  requires  to  be  done,  except  to  see  that 
stakes  are  in  good  condition  and  the  fruiting 
canes   seeurelj-   fastened.     When    tied   to   wires 


ninning  the  length  of  the  row  the  canes  must  be 
at  least  4  inches  from  one  another.     Finish  with 
a  good  mulching  of  strawy  manure. 
Kitchen  (Garden. 

Although  too  early  to  sow  outdoors,  a  start 
should  be  made  under  glass  of  forcing  Cauli- 
flower  and  Earl}'  Cabbage  Lettuce  in  pans  or 
seed-boxes  filled  with  light  soil.  Place  in  a  tem- 
perature of  about  .'it/  by  night,  and  as  .soon  as  they 
push  through  allow  air  on  all  favourable  occa- 
sions, keeping  close  to  the  glass.  Prick  out  in 
boxes  when  they  reach  a  suitable  size.  Best 
results  are  gained  from  sturdy,  cool-grown  plants. 
For  the  making  of  Mushroom-beds  the  best 
material  is  fresli  horse  manure,  collected  daily. 
When  sufiicient  has  been  collected  to  form  a  bed 
throw  into  a  heap  to  ferment.  Turn  every  two 
or  three  da\-s.  When  the  material  has  been 
th(jroughly  s%veetened,  beat  or  tread  firmly 
together  in  a  bed  at  least  1  foot  deep.  Allow 
the  heat  to  decline  to  about  80°,  when  it  may  be 
spawned.  W.   H.   L.ambert. 

(Gardener  to  Sir  E.  Gre}-. ) 

Hoirick,  Xorth  nmlierlaiir!. 
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RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 
Questions  and  Answers.  Tin:  Kditm-  inlcmh 
to  make  THE  Garden  helpful  to  all  readers  who  deifire 
afi>iij>tai>er,  yu)  matter  teltat  the  branch  of  gardening  may  be-, 
and  with  that  object  vill  viake  a  /special  feature  of  the 
•'Answers  to  Correttpondeiltg"  column.  All  eomviunica- 
tionx  should  be  clearlif  and  condjfely  written  on  one  »idg 
of  the  paper  onlii,  and  addressed  to  the  EliITOK  of  THE 
Garden,  ~(i,  Tavistock  Street,  Coeent  Garden,  London. 
W.C.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  retjuircd  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  inei;f  desire  to  be  used  in  the 
paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  he 
on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


FLOWEK    GARDEN. 

Treatment  of  Poor  Lawn  (Amatenr). — You 
might  do  a  good  deal  towards  renovating  your 
lawn  l>y  raking  it  fairly  vigorously  in  early  spring, 
when  it  is  drier  than  now-.  After  the  lawn  has 
been  well  raked  it  should  be  top-dressed  with  a 
mixture  of  sifted  soil,  wood  ashes  and  soot,  or 
you  may  use.  mixed  with  the  amount  of  soil  pre- 
scribed by  the  maker,  one  of  the  several  special 
lawn  manures  advertised  by  seedsmen.  The 
mixture  must  be  spread  evenly  over  the  laivn, 
lightly  rake  over,  and  in  a  few  days  roll.  Where 
the  grass  is  particularly  thin  you  must  sow  grass 
seeds.  Sow  regularly  and  thickly  to  ensure  a 
good  lawn.  The  month  of  March,  choosing  the 
best  weather,  is  a  good  time  to  sow. 

Sw-eet  Peas  Turning  Yellow  (Viola). — You 
give  us  so  little  information  about  your 
Sweet  Peas  and  the  way  in  which  they  were 
gron-n  that  it  is  rather  difficult  for  us  to  say 
w-hat  cause  the  plants  had  to  turn  yellow  and 
the  flowers  to  be  very  poor.  We  should 
imagine,  however,  that  the  soil  must  have  been 
at  fault.  The  soil  for  Sweet  Peas  ought  to  be 
deeply  dug,  at  least  2  feet  deep,  placing  some 
well-decayed  manure  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench. 
You  may  have  w-atered  them  wrongly.  They  do 
not  require  very  much  water  until  they  are  well 
rooted  and  begin  to  make  quick  growtli.  From 
then  until  the  flow-ers  are  over  the  plants  need 
copious  supplies.  If  you  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  gi\-ing  artificial  manure,  do  not  do  so  ;  the 
slightest  overdose  is  injurious  to  the  plants. 
Your  Sweet  Peas  mav  even  be  attacked  b}-  wire- 
w-orms  ;  these  are  most  destructive.  If  on  turn- 
ing over  the  soil  you  find  any  grubs  with  hard, 
bright  yellow  coats,  you  may  be  almost  sure  they 
are  wireworms.  These  may  be  got  rid  of  by 
trapping  witli  pieces  of  Potatoes,  as  often 
described  in  The    Garden.     (Jrow   your  Sweet 


Peas  on  a  fresh  piece  of  ground,  digging  it   well, 
sowing  the  seeds  in  the  middle  of  I'ebruary. 

Creepers  for  Sunny  Arch  (Amateur). — 
Roses,  Clematis  and  Honeysuckle  are  the  best 
perennial  creepers  for  growing  over  trellis  arches 
with  southern  aspect.  Such  Hoses  as  Reinc  Olga 
de  Wurtemburg.  Aimee  Vibert,  Dorothy  Perkins, 
Turner's  Crimscjn  Rambler,  Paul's  Carmine  Pillar, 
Longworth  Ramliler  and  Mme.  A.  Carri^re  would 
doubtless  grt^w-  w-ell  w-itii  you  and  soon  cover  the 
arches.  Clematis  .Jackmani  or  one  of  tlie  many 
beautiful  sorts  belonging  to  the  same  group  and 
the  Dutch  Honeysuckle  might  also  be  planted. 

Terraced  La\vt>'  (Broadrjates). — We  do  not 
quite  understand  from  your  letter  whetlier  the 
face  of  the  terrace  is  walled  or  whether  it  is  a 
steep  grass  slope.  If  there  is  a  rough  wall  }-ou 
could  grow  many  plants  in  the  w-all,  such  as 
Alyssum,  Aubrietia,  Cand}-tuft  and  many  more, 
and  in  a  small  border  at  its  foot  you  might  plant, 
as  you  say,  miniature  Roses,  choice  Ijulbs.  or,  in 
fact,  many  things  could  be  suggested.  If,  how- 
ever, the  terrace  is  simply  a  steep  grass  bank,  we 
think  a  border  w-ould  spoil  the  whole  appearance. 
E\-en  then  you  might  plant  some  of  the  creeping 
Roses,  such  as  varieties  of  wichuraiana,  putting 
them  in  at  the  foot  of  the  bank  :  they  w-ill  soon 
spread  in  any  direction  you  like  to  train  them,  up 
the  bank  and"  along  the  foot.  The  space  around  your 
croquet  lawn  would  seem  to  give  good  scope  for 
forming  a  shnibbery,  making  it  of  choice  flowering 
and  foliage  shrubs.  It  would  soon  become  an 
attractive  feature  of  your  garden,  or  you  miglit 
make  an  orchard,  planting  bulbs  in  tlie  grass 
beneath  the  trees  if  you  w-ant  it  l)eautiful  as  well 
as  useful. 

Carnation  Spot  (P.  Duke).— The  enclosed  Cai-iiation 
leaves  are  attacked  by  what  is  known  as  spot,  or  fungoid 
disease,  whose  scientific  name  is  I'redo  dianthi.  Plants 
kept  in  frames  are  very  liable  to  its  attacks.  Plenty  of 
fresli  air,  a  dusting  of  sulphur,  and  the  removal  of  the 
very  badly  infested  leaves  will  go  a  good  way  towards 
effecting  a  cure. 

Climber  for  .Shade  (G.  Gathereolc).--\i  you  want  t<) 
grow  the  climber  solely  for  the  purpose  of  atfording  shade 
inside  the  roof  you  could  hardly  have  anything  better  than 
Cobjea  scandens,  a  vigorous  and  quick-growing  climber, 
which  bears  large  pendent  flowers  in  shape  not  unlike 
those  of  a  Canterbur>'  Bell.  Clematis  indivisa  lohata, 
when  established,  would  make  rapid  grt^wth  over  the  roof, 
and  its  flowers  are  verj-  much  more  beautiful  than  those  of 
the  Cobsea.  If  you  simply  want  shilde,  w-e  think  you  would 
do  lietter  to  have  canvas'  blinds  fixed  outside  the  green- 
house, and  raised  a  few  inches  fi-om  the  glass ;  by  means 
of  pulleys  you  could  either  have  them  up  or  down  accord 
ing  to "  the  weather.  They  are  easily  arranged  and 
convenient. 

Autumn  Beds  (Hartbury). — For  yourtwo  small  beds  we 
do  not  think  you  could  improve  upon  Chrysanthemum  Pink 
Marie  Masse  and  some  variety  of  the  Tuberous  Begonias. 
There  are  so  many  beautiful  colours  among  the  Begonias 
now  that  you  should  have  no  difliculty  in  choosing  one  to 
suit  your  purpose.  We  do  not.  therefore,  suggest  a  colour, 
as  you  will  best  know  which  shade  you  prefer.  In  the 
absence  of  frost,  Tulierous  Begonias  last  in  beauty  well 
into  the  autumn.  A  veiy  beautiful  bed  might  be  made  by 
planting  the  white  Japanese  Anemone  (Anemone  japonica) 
and  the  .Scarlet  Lobelia  Queen  Victoria  together ;  both 
flower  at  the  same  time  and  the  effect  is  charming.  Beds 
planted  late,  say,  in  March,  with  Lilimii  speciosum  varieties 
or  Liliuni  tigrin'um  Fortunei  would  also  be  a  change. 

Herbaceous  Borders  (.V.  E.  C.).— We  should  advise 
you  to  use  as  much  soot  as  you  can,  sprinkling  this  on  the 
surface  of  the  border  at  any  time  of  the  year  when  you 
have  collected  a  quantity  of  it ;  it  is  an  excellent  stimulant 
for  the  plants,  and  it  also  serv-es  to  keep  away  the  slugs. 
Lime  also  would  probably  be  very  useful ;  to  prepare  this 
you  should  put  a  quantity  of  quicklime  in  a  lai-ge  tub,  and 
All  the  latter  with  water,  stir  it  well,  allow  the  lime  to 
settle,  then  use  the  clear  liquid  for  watering.  Providing 
your  border  is  replanted  every  three  or  four  years,  some 
manure  then  being  dug  in,  you  need  not  fear  that  the 
border  will  become  impoverished,  ilost  strong-growing 
perennials  are  best  taken  up  and  replanted  every  third  or 
fourth  year.  Wood  ashes  would  be  an  excellent  dressing 
for  youi-  border.  AH  these  things  can  be  had  at  practically 
no  expense  ;  you  could  have  nothing  more  suitable  for 
your  purpose. 

THE    GREENHOUSE. 

Chrysanthemums:  Six  Good  Single-flowered 
Sorts  (J.  W.  Preston). — Single  -  flowered  Chry- 
santhemums of  easy  culture  to  flower  during 
November  and  December  are  now-  represented 
by  a  host  of  beautiful  varieties.  The  difficulty 
is  to  narrow  down  the  list  to  six  sorts,  as  you 
request  us  to  do.      However,   you   will   find   the 
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subjoined  list  a  good  one.  Daisy  Brett,  pure 
white,  with  yellow  disc  ;  Sir  George  Bullough, 
deep  yellow,  late ;  Mary  Richardson,  reddish 
salmon,  very  distinct ;  Edith  Pagram,  deep  pink, 
white  ring  round  yellow  disc  ;  Kitty  Browne, 
deep  yellow  on  "stift"  stems ;  and  Miss  E. 
Partridge,  deep  pink,  lovely  in  sprays. 

Akum  Lilies  (Nonentili/).-'T)\e  Arum  Lily  is 
bj'  no  means  one  of  the  best  room  plants,  and  the 
present  lanky  and  delicate  condition  of  your 
plants  may  be  due  to  manj'  and  various  causes. 
Lack  of  light  of  the  right  kind,  the  arid  condition 
of  the  room,  and  watering  them  regularly  are 
partly  responsible.  As  a  room  plant  the  Arum 
would  not  flower  much  before  April  or  May.  It 
would  be  better  if  kept  moderately  dry  during 
November,  December  and  January.  With  more 
sunlight  and  sunheat  fresh  growth  would  be 
made,  and  then  the  supplies  of  root  moisture  might 
be  more  liberally  afforded.  At  the  present  time 
water  about  once  each  week  may  be  sufficient. 
You  do  not  say  how  long  the  plants  have  been  in 
their  present  pots  and  soil,  and  it  is  possible  that 
the  roots  may  be  in  an  unsuitable  mixture.  It  is 
one  of  those  instances  where  an  inspection  of  the 
plant  is  almost  essential  to  advise  satisfactorily. 

Orange  Tree  not  Blooming  (A.  James). — 
The  reason  of  your  Orange  tree  not  blooming  is 
no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  your  plant  is  a 
seedling,  and  may  not  bloom  for  years.  We 
often  have  questions  from  correspondents  asking 
why  their  Orange  trees  do  not  flower,  and  the 
reason  is  almost  always  the  same — that  the 
plants  they  are  growing  are  raised  from  seed. 
The  small  plants  that  may  often  be  seen  in  the 
windows  of  fruiterers  and  florists  are  not  raised 
from  seed,  but  have  been  grafted  upon  another 
stock.  In  the  course  of  a  week  or  two  we  shall 
publish  in  The  Garden  some  notes  on  this 
subject,  showing  the  uselessness  of  seedling 
Oranges  and  the  value  of  grafted  ones.  We 
shall  give  illustrations  showing  how  grafting 
may  be  done;  this  is  quite  a  simple  matter  if 
you  have  a  warm  greenhouse,  and  if  not  you 
could  probably  get  a  florist  near  by  to  do  it  for 
j'ou.  We  think  you  will  find  these  notes  and 
illustrations  most  helpful,  and  that  they  will 
tell  you  just  the  things  you  require  to  knpw. 

Chrysanthemum  CrTTiNos  {Caledonia). — It 
seems  to  us  that  you  go  to  the  two  extremes 
M'ith  your  cuttings.  Naturally  they  will  be 
spoilt  if  the  frost  reaches  them  in  the  cold  frame, 
and  we  think  your  warm  greenhouse  must  be  too 
warm  for  them.  As  the  cold  unprotected  frame 
is  out  of  the  question,  you  mus^  ropt  them  in  the 
warm  house.  This  is  best  done  by  placing  a 
small  frame  on  the  greenhouse  bench,  plunging 
the  pots  in  ashes  inside  the  frame.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  greetthouse  should  range  from  40°  to 
45°,  but  by  fire-heat,  at  any  rate,  should  not 
exceed  the  latter.  If  you  have  not  a  frame 
suitable  j'ou  could  easily  make  one  by  using  a 
few  boards,  nailing  laths  across  them,  so  fixed 
that  sheets  of  glass  may  be  arranged  upon  them. 
It  is  important  to  wipe  away  the  moisture  from 
inside  the  glass  every  morning.  We  cannot 
suggest  any  other  reason  for  failure  (providing 
you  take  the  proper  sort  of  cuttings  and  insert 
them  properly)  than  the  too  high  temperature. 
Could  you  not  keep  the  frost  out  of  the  cold 
greenhouse  by  means  of  mats,  litter,  &c.  ? 

How  TO  Grow  Cyclamen  {R.  J.  If.). — Seed 
should  be  sown  in  August,  and  plants  will  then 
be  produced  that  will  flower  the  following 
February  twelvemonth.  Seeds  should  be  sown 
in  pans  tilled  with  a  mixture  of  sifted  loam,  leaf- 
soil  and  sand.  Place  the  .seeds  in  the  soil 
about  1  inch  apart  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
deep.  Keep  them  in  the  warm  greenhouse 
throughout  the  winter  montlis,  and  as  the  seed- 
lings develop  prick  them  off  singly  into  small 
pots.  The  winter  temperature  should  not  be 
allowed  to  fall  below  55"  or  to  rise  above  70°. 
In  early  summer  plants  will  be  ready  for  their 
final  potting  into   4i-inch   or  6-inch  pots.     For 


the  final  potting  use  soil  consisting  of  loam,  leaf- 
soil  and  a  little  sand.  During  the  summer  montlis 
they  need  plenty  of  air,  slight  shade,  and  a  moist 
atmosphere.  Endeavour  always  to  keep  tlie 
plants  growing  ;  the  least  cheek  is  fatal  to  the 
success  of  these  plants.  Most  cultivators  raise 
tlieir  Cyclamen  from  seed  fresh  every  year, 
although  they  may  be  grown  on  a  second  season. 
When  flowering  is  over,  gradually  withhold 
moisture.  When  the  foliage  turns  yellow,  give 
no  more  water  and  lay  the  pots  on  their  sides  in 
a  cold  frame  until  the  beginning  of  July  ;  then 
take  them  out,  water,  and  when  fresh  growth  is 
well  begun  repot,  keep  in  a  close,  moist  frame 
for  a  few  days,  and  afterwards  give  plenty  of  air. 
At  the  approach  of  cold  weather  take  them  into 
a  warm  greenhouse.     You  may  sow  seed  now. 

Gloxinias  Failing  {E.  L.  Johimon). — We  are 
sorry  that  you  have  had  such  serious  losses  among 
your  Gloxinias,  but  it  is  chiefly  due  to  wrong 
treatment  of  the  bulbs  after  flowering.  In  the 
first  place,  we  must  say  that  it  is  always  advis- 
able to  keep  raising  fresh  lots  of  Gloxinias,  as  the 
old  bulbs  deteriorate  more  or  less  after  a  few 
years.  The  storing  of  Gloxinias  after  flowering 
needs  to  be  very  carefully  carried  out,  as  bulbs  are 
often  lost  during  this  period  in  the  same  way  that 
you  have  lost  yours.  We  are  afraid  you  dried 
off  yours  too  quickly.  When  the  flowers  are  over 
the  plants  should  be  placed  in  a  light  airy  posi- 
tion, and  gradually  less  water  should  be  given. 
The  leaves  will  fall  off  naturally  before  long. 
When  all  the  leaves  are  off  the  bulbs  should  be 
stored  away  on  a  light  shelf,  not  under  the 
stage,  in  a  temperature  of  about  50*,  as  you  say. 
Excessive  dryness  as  well  as  excessive  damp  will 
cause  the  loss  of  the  bulb.  Some  growers  place 
Coeoanut  fibre  round  the  bulb  to  prevent  its  get- 
ting very  dry,  and  we  should  advise  you  to  do 
this.  We  conclude  that  'Some  of  your  bulbs  have 
shrivelled  owin^  to  excessive  dryness,  as  some 
are  so.small.  ,  ,         . 

Small  Greenhouse  (Broarf(7retes),— You  would  And  by 
far  the  nihst  satisfactory  way  to  Meat  your  small  greenhouse 
would  be  by  means  of  a  boiler  and  a  set  of  flow  and  return 
pipes.  If  you  do  not  care  to  go  to  the  expense  entailed  in 
installing  this,  then  a  good  oil  stove  is  the  best  substitute. 

Begonias  (P.  Duke). — The  appearance  of  the  Begonia 
Gloire  de  Lorraine  shoots  enclosed  suggests  that  the  plants 
have  been  kept  too  close  and  warm,  which  has  greatly 
weakened  the  stems  and  caused  them  to  decay.  There  are 
also  traces  of  the  small  yellow  thrips  which  often  do  a 
great  deal  of  damage  before  their  presence  is  suspected,  as 
they  attack  the  young  leaves  before  they  unfold.  Vaporis- 
ing with  the  XL  All  Vaporiser  will  destroy  these  pests. 
Judging  by  the  weakened  state  of  the  shoots  sent  we  think 
it  would  be  advisable  to  start  with  new  stock  this  year. 

TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

Whitethorn  from  Cuttings  (L.  G.\. — The 
Whitethorn  cannot  be  successfully  propagated  by 
means  of  cuttings.  They  are  readily  raised  from 
seeds,  though  this  is  a  slow  process.  Still, 
young  seedlings  can  be  purchased  at  a  very 
moderate  rate,  and  if  the  larger  plants  are  too 
expensive  you  may  obtain  some  of  the  small  ones 
and  plant  them  in  some  good  soil  for  a  year  or 
two,  till  they  are  large  enough  for  your  purpose. 
In  the  catalogue  of  a  well-known  English  firm  we 
see  transplanted  seedlings,  1  foot  to  14  feet, 
cjuoted  at  15s.  per  thousand.  Regarding  the 
Hollies,  a  few  might  live  under  such  treatment. 
Hollies,  of  course,  are  considerably  dearer  than 
Whitethorn,  but  the  only  thing  we  can  recom- 
mend is  to  obtain  young  well-rooted  plants  ;  for 
a  small  amount  of  hedging  done  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  is  far  preferable  to  wasting  time  and, 
consequently,  money  on  what  is  sure  to  prove 
unsatisfactory. 

Willows  for  Cricket  Bats  (A.  B,  A.  If'.).— The  best 
Willows  for  cricket  bats  are  the  white  or  Huntingdon 
Willow  (.Salix  alba)  and  the  Bedford  Willow  (S. 
russelliana). 

Lichen  on  AzALEASC/re^niK/).— Doubtless  a  mixture  of 
caustic  soda  and  potash  would  be  effectual  in  destroying 
the  lichen,  but  whether  it  would  injlu'e  the  Azaleas  we 
have  had  no  personal  knowledge.  The  following  has  been 
recommended :  Dissolve  half  a  pound  of  Greenbank's  98 
per  cent,  caustic  soda  and  half  a  pound  of  commercial 
potash  in  separate  vessels,  afterwards  mixing  the  two 
together,  and  adding  sufficient  water  to  make  five  gallons 
of  liquid.    This  should  be  sprayed  on  with  a  syringe,  but 


the  operator  must  be  careful  not  to  let  the  mixture  touch 
his  skin.  We  have  not  tried  this,  but  have  found  quick- 
lime effectual,  either  dusted  over  the  stems,  which  had 
been  previously  wetted  with  the  syringe,  or  mixed  up  with 
water  to  the  consistency  of  paint,  and  applied  with  a 
brush  after  the  manner  so  often  adopted  by  fruit  growers 
for  the  destnictiiin  of  insects  that  hibernate  in  the  bark. 
In  this  latter  case  the  lime  must  not  be  put  on  while  too 
hot.  In  all  cases  it  should  be  done  while  the  plants  are 
dormant. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 

Briar  Cuttings  {E.  F.). — The  best  time  to 
take  Briar  cuttings  is  in  October  and  November, 
although  it  would  not  be  too  late  even  now. 
Such  cuttings  planted  now  would  not  be 
fit  for  budding  until  the  summer  of  1908. 
Seedling  Briars  are  not  better  than  Briar  out- 
tings,  but  many  find  them  as  useful,  especially 
where  the  soil  is  a  good  depth.  The  Briar 
cutting  is  more  surface-rooting,  consequently  a 
better  stock  for  the  exhibitor,  for  he  can  feed  the 
plants  to  greater  advantage.  You  could  possibly 
obtain  some  Briar  stocks  from  our  leading  Rose 
exhibitors.  These  if  planted  during  February 
and  March  would  be  fit  for  budding  in  July  and 
August. 

Hybrid  Teas  (..4.  Williamsmi).~Yo\vr  selection  of 
varieties  is  a  very  good  one.  You  say  your  favourite 
Rose  is  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay,  if  so  you  could  not  do 
better  than  plant  this  on  the  oval  bed  close  by  Marquise 
de  Salisbury.  It  is  an  excellent  grower,  and  would  make 
a  fine  vigorous  mass.  For  the  second  variety  Mme. 
Ravary  would  be  ttrst  rate.  It  is  the  nearest  approach  to 
a  yellow  excepting  Le  Progr^s,  and  is  a  better  grower 
than  this  last  named. 

Rose  Markchal  Niel  (/.  M.  W.)— We  should  advise 
you  to  plant  out  your  Rose  in  a  well-prepared  and  well- 
drained  border,  now  thnt  it  has  made  po^d  growih.  If 
you  kefp  it  in  the  flower-pot  it  will  not  have  tlf  same 
chance  of  success  as  if  it  were  put  out  in  a  good  bordt-r. 
See  that  the  drainage  is  good,  and  the  soil  also.  Kirly  in 
March  would  be  a  pood  time  to  plant  it  out  io  ycur  ccol 
house,  or,  in  fact,  any  time  after  January. 
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FRUIT    GARDEN. 

GuAi-  AS  Vine  Manure  (R.  C.  B.). — There 
is  very  little  difference  in  the  manurial  constitution 
of  your  guanos.  Y'ou  will  have  noted  that  both  are 
especially  strong  in  phosphoric  acid  and  relatively 
weak  in  potash,  while  nitrogen  (ammonia)  is 
relatively,  medium.  Vines  have  at  certain  stages 
of  growth  more  need  of  potash  (the  primary 
constituent  of  Vine  wood)  than  of  phosphates, 
while  the  ammonia  is  sufficiently  helpful  in 
promoting  leaf  production,  which  should  not 
be  too  gross,  as  with  grossness  wood  is  apt 
to  be  soft  and  sappy,  and  in  such  case  cropping 
will  be  poor.  Use  the  guano  on  your  Vine 
border,  say,  once  a  month,  at  the  rate  of  loz.  per 
square  yard  up  to  the  time  the  Grapes  begin 
to  colour,  well  watering  it  in,  and  add  wood 
ashes,  if  you  have  such,  at  the  rate  of  a  quart 
per  square  yard,  or,  failing  tliose,  then  add 
sulphate  of  potash  at  the  rate  of  loz.  per  square 
yard  twice  during  the  growing  season.  One  of 
the  finest  of  all  Vine  manures  contains  potash  in 
a  marked  degree.  Too  often  Vine  growers, 
especially  amateurs  and  young  gardeners,  are 
more  than  pleased  when  they  see  their  Vines, 
through  excess  of  nitrogenous  manure,  making 
very  strong  wood  gro-n'th  and  huge  leaves.  Prac- 
tical men  prefer  harder  wood,  less  coarse,  and 
leafage  that  is  stout  and  leathery,  not  of  great 
size.  Vines  so  built  up  are  longer  lived,  and  carry 
regular  and  fine  crops.  That  is  what  potash  and 
phosphatic  manures,  especially  wood  ashes  and 
fine  crushed  bones,  produce. 

Protecting  Fruit  Bushes  from  Birds  {Fruitless). — 
It  is  easy  to  advise  taking  advantage  uf  a  damp  time  in 
the  autumn  or  winter  to  smotlu-i'  fiuit  bushes  with  soot  or 
lime,  or  to  have  them  occasionallj  s]nayed  with  a  solution 
of  quassia  chips  to  render  the  fiuit-tiuds  nauseous,  but 
these  things  soon  lose  their  nastiness.  The  only  course 
then  is  to  plant  all  such  bushes  in  a  block,  and  to  erect 
over  them,  .')  feet  to  6  feet  from  the  ground,  supported  by 
stout  uprights,  a  framework  of  Larch  or  other  cheap  wood, 
over  which  closely  and  without  openings  can  be  placed  fish 
netting  of  about  1  inch  mesh  to  exclude  birds  absolutely. 

Alligator  Pear  (E.  P.).— We  do  not  recognise  the 
plant  referred  to  by  you,  for  the  true  Alligator  Pear  is  not 
a  bulb  at  all,  but  a  fair-sized  tree,  native  of  the  West 
Indies.  Its  botanic  name  is  Persea  gratissima.  and  it  is 
popularly  known  as  the  Avocado  or  Alligator  Pear.  What 
your  plant  may  be  we  cannot  even  suggest,  but  in  any 
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case  it  would  have  a  far  better  chance  to  develop  itself  if 
potted  than  it  it  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  water.  A 
mixture  of  two  parts  loam  to  one  part  peat  or  leaf-mould, 
with  aliout  half  a  part  of  sand,  should  suit  it  well.  After 
beinK  potted  it  should  be  watered  carefully  at  first,  but  as 
the  roots  take  possession  of  the  soil  the  supply  of  water 
niay  be  increased.  If  you  could  send  a  leaf  of  the  plant 
we  might  possibly  be  able  to  help  you  further.  In 
potting  it  is  very  necessary  that  the  pot  be  clean  and  well 
drained. 

Destrovisg  Americas  Blight  ( J rlAur). --As  you  seem 
to  have  but  recently  noticed  the  woolly  aphis,  the  attack 
cannot  yet  be  a  severe  one.  Hake  water  boiling  hot,  put 
into  a  pailful  a  handful  of  soda  and  half  a  pound  of  soft 
soap,  then  with  a  large  half-wom  paint  brush  well  wash 
out  the  places  on  the  tree  stems  infested  by  the  blight. 
After  doing  that,  a  day  or  two  later,  put  into  half  a  pail  of 
strong  soapy  water  half  a  pint  of  paraffin  and  a  quart  of 
clay,  thoroughly  stir,  mis  the  whole  into  a  paste,  and  well 
coat  over  all  the  previously  infested  parts  of  the  branches. 
Keep  the  mi-tture  well  stirred  while  using.  Carbolic  soap 
will  be  better  than  common  soap. 


then  not  be  complete  until  leaf  gl-owth  has  developed. 
If  very  early  Celery  is  required  only  mould  up  enough 
plants  for  the  purpose. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Mushrooms  in  a  Field  (Eve). — The  meadow 
or  grass  land  in  which  it  is  intended  to  plant 
Muslirooms  should  have  a  fair  depth  of  good  soil, 
say,  1  foot.  A  position  which  is  protected  from 
the  hot  glare  of  the  sun  at  niiddaj'  is  preferable, 
bn*-  the  spawn  should  not  be  planted  under  the 
trees  The  best  way  to  plant  is  to  dig  out  a  hole 
1  toot  square  and  the  same  in  deptli.  Fill  this 
to  within  4  inches  of  the  surface  with  fresh  horse 
manure  partly  dried  in  the  sun,  mixing  with  it 
one-fourth  of  its  bulk  of  short  strawy  litter. 
When  placed  in  the  holes  tread  it  in  firmly,  then 
insert  the  spawn,  burj'ing  it  so  that  its  surface 
may  be  covered  with  the  manure  half  an  inch  deep. 
Spawn  is  usually  sold  in  bricks  9  inches  by 
4  inches.  Each  brick  should  be  broken  by  hand 
into  eight  equal  pieces.  Five  of  these  pieces  will 
be  sufficient  for  one  hole.  Cover  the  spawn  and 
manure  over  with  1  inch  of  the  soil  from  the 
hole,  pressing  it  well  down.  Then  cover  the  hole 
with  the  piece  of  turf,  ramming  it  well  do^vn, 
and  sprinkle  a  little  soil  over  the  turf.  The  best 
time  to  plant  tlie  spawn  is  the  end  of  April  in 
the  south  and  middle  of  May  north. 

Runner  Beass  in  Sandy  Soil  [P.  D.). — 
Runner  Beans  in  sandy  soil  such  as  yours  would 
need  special  culture  to  keep  them  bearing  freely 
in  dry  weather  and  late  in  the  season.  You 
would  require  a  good  supply  of  well-decayed 
stable  manure,  and  to  make  trenches  at  least 
12  inches  to  15  inches  deep  and  half  tliat  width. 
In  the  bottom  place  6  inches  of  the  manure,  dig 
this  in  the  trench,  and  sow  the  seed  in  May  or 
plant  out  as  you  think  best.  From  July  to  the 
end  of  August  you  would  require  in  dry,  hot 
weather  to  water  thoroughly  at  the  root  once  or 
twice  a  week.  This  done,  you  will  get  plenty  of 
produce.  If  you  have  liquid  manure  at  com- 
mand, this  is  excellent,  and  mi.xed  with  water 
will  help  greatly  ;  but,  failing  this,  in  August  or 
early  .September  give  a  little  quick-acting  ferti- 
liser. From  the  middle  of  July  to  September 
pinch  the  shoots  at  the  top  weekly  to  induce  the 
plants  to  fruit  at  the  base.  The  best  early 
Potatoes  on  your  liglit  sandj'  soil  and  the  best 
late  are  the  following.  The  growth  will  be 
quicker  than  in  a  heavy  clay  soil,  and  you  require 
those  sorts  that  have  a  fairly  strong  top  growtli. 
A  liberal  amount  of  food  will  be  needed.  For 
an  early  or  first  crop  grow  Sutton's  Ninety-fold  ; 
this  crops  grandly  and  is  very  early.  Other 
fine  second  earlies  are  Ideal  and  Supreme.  A 
good  late  variety  for  your  soil  is  Veitch's  Sj'on 
House  Prolific,  a  very  heavy  cropper  ol  splendid 
quality  ;  the  tubers  keep  sound  until  June. 
Other  late  sorts  worth  special  mention  are 
Sutton's  Abundance  and  Superlative. 

Celery  Decayed  {Perplexed),— T\i&  reason  the  centres 
decay  so  early  in  the  winter  is  that  you  earth  up  too  early. 
Earthing  up  is  frequently  practised  too  early,  and  too 
much  soil  is  placed  in  position  at  one  time.  Large  masses 
of  soil  prevent  the  plant  growing ;  the  leaf  growth  is  so 
covered  up  that  the  rains  are  only  able  to  get  to  the  centre 
of  the  plant,  and  decay  must  follow.  It  is  well  to  let  the 
plants  attain  a  good  size  before  moulding  up,  and  then 
place  a  little  at  a  time,  merely  cutting  down  the  sides  of  the 
row  and  placing  the  soil  at  the  base.  Do  not  attempt  to 
place  it  more  than  4  inches  to  6  inches  ;  repeat  this  again 
in  three  weeks,  and  again  later.     The  final  moulding  will 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Late  Chrysanthemims  (Perplexed).  — T\\^  best  late 
Chrysantht'imuns  are  difficult  to  recommend  as  you  do  not 
give  us  any  idea  as  to  colour.  You  name  L.  Canning,  and 
this  is  one  of  the  latest  and  a  pure  white.  There  are  some 
beautiful  new  singles  very  late,  and  the  old  sorts,  such  as 
Princess  of  Teck.  Niveus  and  Mi-s.  Hampson. 

Becoming  a  Horticultural  Lecturer  (//.  3f.).— You 
are  very  young,  being  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  to  look 
for  the  position  of  a  horticultural  lecturer.  Evidently  you 
have  a  great  deal  to  learn.  First  write  to  the  secretary  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Vincent  Square,  West- 
minster, for  a  copy  of  their  syllabus,  with  list  of  books  for 
study  of  their  examination  in  horticulture  on  April  10  next, 
and  try  your  knowledge  at  that  examination  as  a  candidate. 
It  would  help  you  very  much.  Do  not  place  too  much 
conttdence  in  your  botanical  knowledge.  Work  in  good 
gardens  for  some  ten  years,  at  the  same  time  reading  good 
gardening  books  and  papers,occasionally,ifthe  chance  offers, 
reading  papers  or  speaking  in  discussions  at  gardeners' 
meetings ;  but  please  realise  that  at  present,  being  so 
young  you  are  far  more  fitted  to  be  a  pupil  or  student  for 
some  years  than  to  be  an  instructor. 

Names  of  Plants.— PafriciDw/;^.— The  enclosed  leaves 
are  those  of  Isoloma  hirsuta,  a  very  pretty  gesneraceous 
plant.  It  is  of  a  rambling  almost  climbing  habit,  and 
when  in  flower  is  really  very  showy.  The  blossoms  are 
tubular  in  shape,  about  2  inches  long  and  of  a  bright 
vermilion  colour,  a  notable  feature  of  the  plant  being  the 
fact  that  the  stems,  leaves  and  blossoms  are  thickly 
covered  with  brownish  hairs.  A  fairly  light  compost,  such 
as  equal  parts  of  loam  and  leaf-mould,  with  a  good  dash  of 
sand,  will  be  suitable  for  this  Isoloma.  It  was  introduced 
from  the  United  States  of  Colombia  about  twenty-five 
years  ago,  and  will  thrive  much  better  in  a  warm  green- 
house  teniperature    than    in    the    stove. P.    Duke. — 

Cyrtomium  faleatum.  Is  hardy  in  particularly  favuured 
districts,  but  when  out  of  doors  usually  loses  the  greater 

part  of  its  fronds  in  the  winter. P.  Z^i/fcf.— Aspidium 

angulare    proliferum    (a    hardy  Fern). Mrs.    FeiUiing- 

A'n,j<.. —Achillea  Ptarmica. Colonel  Bertie.— T\ie  Chry- 
santhemum sent  to  us  is  named  Mme.  Edmond  Koger,  and 
belongs  to  the  incurved  type  of  the  flower.  This  is  the  best 
variety  of  a  green  or  greenish  colour,  and  is  largely  culti- 
vated by  market  growers.  The  flowers  have  excellent 
lasting  properties,  and  by  careful  culture  may  be  gathered 
during  the  whole  of  November  and  December. 


LATE   NOTES. 


Kew  Guild  JouPnaL— The  journal  for 
1906  of  the  Kew  (^^uild,  an  association  of  past  and 
present  workers  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  has 
made  its  welcome  appearance.  It  niaj-,  perliaps. 
be  deemed  an  empty  platitude  if  we  say  that  eacli 
new  number  seems  better  than  its  predecessor. 
At  an}'  rate,  we  have  certainly  not  received  a 
"  Kew  Guild  Journal"  that  contains  more  enter- 
taining and  interesting  reading  matter  than  the 
present  one.  Written  by  Kew  men  for  Kew  men, 
it  nevertheless  contains  many  notes  that  are 
of  interest  to  the  general  reader.  A  portrait 
of  the  new  Director,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Prain, 
forms  the  frontispiece,  and  it  is  accompanied 
by  an  appreciation  from  the  pen  of  the  Keeper 
of  the  Herbarium,  Mr.  W.  B.  Hemsley.  The 
pages  of  the  Journal  contain  many  notes  of  gi-eat 
interest  to  tliose  versed  in  tlie  ways  of  Kew.  and 
we  can  imagine  their  being  perused  with  eager- 
ness by  Kew  men  in  far  corners  of  the  world. 
Some  six  pages  are  filled  with  the  report  of  an 
admirable  lecture  on  "India,"  given  by  the  Direc- 
tor before  the  Debating  Society,  while  there  are 
excellent  letters  about  Venezuela,  British  Central 
Africa,  Uganda,  West  Africa  and  tlie  West 
Indies,  from  Kew  men  in  those  different  countries. 
Tlie  Kew  Guild  has  lost  several  good  men  during 
the  past  year — Messrs.  F.  W.  Burbidge,  J.  Malion. 
O.  T.  Hemsley,  A.  J.  Jordan  and  otliers — men 
wlio  could  ill  be  .spared,  and  the  saddest  part  of 
it  all  is  that  most  of  them  were  young. 

Where  oup  fruit  comes  from.— 

The  recent  eartliqualie  in  Jamaica  will  luckily 
have  little  or  no  effect  upon  the  Banana  trathc. 
which  has  of  late  years  assumed  huge  proportions. 
The  average  annual  value  of  the  exports  of  this 
popular  fruit  from  that  island  is  now  about 
£91X1.1  Mk:»,  and  even  a  temporary  cessation  of 
supplies  would  have  a  serious  effect  upon  our 
markets.  Canada  is  coming  to  the  front  as  an 
Apple-growing     country.       In    ten     years    this 


crop  has  increased  by  some .  lO.IMW.I-H-KJ  bushels 
annually.  The  United  States  of  America  occupies 
tlie  premier  position  as  an  Apple  grower  with 
colos.sal  figures  —  1.33,0<X),fXlO  bushels  annually, 
and  the  trade  is  still  advancing  with  giant  strides. 
The  favourite  fruits  with  Britons  are  Apples, 
Oranges,  Raisins,  Currants  and  Bananas  in  the 
order  named.  Our  facts  are  taken  from  Part 
XVin.  of  '-The  Atlas  of  the  World's  Commerce" 
(6d.  net,  Xewnes),  which  also  deals  with  timber 
statistics,  &c.,  and  is  illustrated  with  numerous 
maps  and  diagrams. 

"Country  Life"  for  January  26  will 
contain,  among  other  articles,  "Country  Home — 
Burton  Constable  Hall,  tlie  Seat  of  Mr.  R. 
Chichester-Constable  "  (illustrated);  "Starlings 
and  Their  Wa3's,"  by  R.  B.  Lodge  (illustrated) ; 
"Country  Life  in  Biirns's  Day,"  by  J.  P.  Park  ; 
"Scenery  and  Sport  in  New  Zealand"  (illus- 
trated) ;  "  PreserWng  and  Renewing  Old  Hedges" 
(illustrated);  "In  the  Garden"  (illustrated); 
"  To  Olivia,"  a  poem  by  Lawrence  Alma  Tadema ; 
"  The  Fulfilment  of  a  Dream,"  a  story  by  .Jane 
Hardy  ;   "  \Vild  Country  Life  "  (illustrated). 


SOCIETIES. 


READING  &  DISTRICT   GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annaal  genera!  meeting  of  this  association  was  held 
in  the  Abbey  Hall  on  the  7th  inst.,  when  i  he  president  (Mr. 
L'jonard  Sutton)  presided  over  a  large  attendance  of  mem- 
bers. The  annual  report  and  balance-sheet  p'esented 
showed  that  the  society  was  in  a  most  flourishina;  con- 
dition. Never  before  had  the  number  of  members  been 
so  large  (310  had  paid  their  subscriptions,  with  two  life 
members,  making  a  total  of  312),  the  financial  aspect  so 
good,  or  so  keen  an  Interest  sho-n  in  the  meetings.  The 
attendance  ranged  from  SO  to  175.  Escellent  eihi  its  of 
flowers,  fruit  and  vegetables  were  staged  from  time  to 
time.  A  remarkable  display  of  cut  flowers  was  made  on 
"Hospital  Night,"  consisting  of  over  400  bunches  ;  these 
were  sent  to  the  Royal  Berkshire  Hospital.  At  the  same 
meeting  a  collection  was  made  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the 
hospital,  and  a  sum  of  £3  103.  was  realised.  The  summer 
meetings  were  a  success;  Friar  Park,  Culham  Court, 
Miuley  Manor  and  Mr.  Parfltt's  fruit  orchard  were  vlsiled. 
The  competitions  created  great  Interest,  two  of  the  series 
obtaining  as  many  as  sixteen  and  nineteen  entries  each. 
The  science  classes  held  in  conntsion  with  the  Reading 
University  College  were  again  well  sustained,  and  must 
have  been  of  great  benefit  to  those  members  who  were 
able  to  attend.  The  t  flicers  for  1907  were  elected  as  f.  Hows  : 
President,  Mr.  Leonard  Satton  ;  chairman,  Mr.  W.  Tum- 
ham,  Culham  Ciurt  Gardens,  Henley-on-Thames ;  vice- 
chairman,  Mr.  A.  F.  Bailey,  Leopold  House  Gardens, 
Reading ;  treasurer,  Mr.  F.  W.  Macdonald ;  librarian, 
Mr.  E.  J.  D  jre  ;  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  H.  G.  Cox,  Oimington, 
Hamilton  Road,  Reading. 


GUILDFORD  GARDENERS'  SOCIETY. 
The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Guildford  and  District 
Gardeners'  Association  took  place  recently,  the  president, 
Mr.  F.  F.  Smallpeice  presiding.  The  meetings  h»d  been 
well  attended,  the  average  attendance  being  over  fifty. 
The  lectures  and  papers  given  had  been  most  Interesting 
and  Instructive,  and  the  discussions  animated,  bentfiiclal, 
and  full  of  Interest.  A  veiy  gratifying  feature  of  the  past 
season  was  the  increased  interest  taken  by  members  in 
staging  exhibits  at  the  monlhl.v  meetings  The  summer 
show,  held  in  July,  proved  a  great  success  in  every  respect. 
On  four  occasions  during  the  past  ye»r  very  pleasant 
outings  had  been  enj  »yed,  a  large  number  of  members 
visiting  Sandhurst  Lodge  (Wokingham).  Guildford  Hardy 
Plant  Nurse' V,  Hliherbury,  St  Catherine's  H  'uso,  Satton 
Place  and  Woburn  Place  (Addles'one).  The  hon.  treasu'er 
(Mr.  W.  Foreman)  read  the  statement  of  accunts.  The 
total  expenditure  amounted  to  iiO  7s.  OVd  ,  and  the 
receipts  to  t37  63.  81.,  leaving  a  balance  in  hand  of 
£16  93.  7*d. 


WOOLTON  GARDENERS'  SOCIETY. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  above  was  held  at  the 
Mechanics'  Institute,  on  the  3rd  inst..  Mr.  James  Clarke 
presiding.  The  report  read  by  the  secretary  testified  that 
a  successful  year's  work  hnd  been  carried  out.  The 
number  ol  members  was  the  highest  for  nine  years  and  the 
attendance  at  the  meetings  was  all  that  could  be  desired. 
The  library  of  some  150  volumes  was  much  appreciated, 
and  the  valuable  microscope  was  f -und  useful  to  those 
members  who  were  preparing  for  eXHrainatlors.  The 
statement  cf  accounts  showed  that  'h*  finances  were  in  a 
healthy  condition,  a  balance  of  £2  93.  s^andinsr  to  the 
credit  of  the  society.  Votes  of  th.nk'  were  accorded  to 
theofiBcersfor  their  past  services,  and  Mr  R.  G  Wateiman, 
who  for  a  number  of  years  had  filled  the  dual  post 
treasurer  and  secretary,  was  nnanim'Usly  re-elected. 
The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  tendered  to  Mr.  Claike 
for  his  services  In  the  chair. 
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HOW  TO  GROW  CAMELLIAS 

A  Neglected   Winter  Flowee. 

IN  consequence  of  the  rage  for  Chrysan- 
themums, Camellias  have  been  ousted 
from  many  gardens,  and  in  others 
allowed  to  fall  into  the  background. 
This  is  to  be  regretted,  as  nothing  can 
really  take  their  place  in  the  season  at  which 
they  bloom.  Not  many  years  since  a  collec- 
tion of  Camellias  might  be  found  in  almost 
€vi-ry  garden  of  any  pretensions,  the  central 
beds  in  many  old-fashioned  conservatories 
being  devoted  to  them  alone.  They  were  also 
remunerative  from  a  market  point  of  view, 
as,  previous  to  the  now-fashionable  Carnation 
coming  to  the  front,  scarcely  anyone  thought 
of  entering  a  ballroom  v^ithout  a  white 
C<imellia  as  a  buttonhole.  One  shilling  and 
sixpence  could  then  easily  be  obtained  by 
country  florists  for  half- expanded  flowers  of 
C.  alba  plena,  and  in  West  End  shops  2s.  6d. 
was  the  standard  price. 

To  grow  Camellias  well,  care  and  regularity 
are  necessary,  as  if  neglected  they  soon  fall 
a  prey  to  scale  and  other  insects.  Nice 
healthy  young  plants  can  be  purchased  at  a 
reasonable  price,  and  these  should  be  shifted 
into  pots  one  size  larger,  draining  them  well 
and  using  a  compost  of  sound  fibrous  loam, 
rather  strong  than  otherwise,  a  sixth  part  of 
well-rotted  manure  free  from  worms,  adding 
freely  rough  sand  or  road  grit.  Firm  potting 
is  essential,  and  the  plants  should  have  the 
benefit  of  a  rather  warm  temperature  and 
overhead  syringing  twice  daily  when  sunny. 
Although  Camellias  enjoy  occasional  supplies 
of  liquid  manure,  none  should  be  given  until 
the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots,  that  made 
from  steeping  a  bag  of  sheep  manure  in  a 
large  tub  of  water— this  being  diluted  till  it 
assumes  the  colour  of  pale  ale — being  the 
best.  Althougjh  slight  shade  is  beneficial 
while  growth  is  being  made,  the  plants  should 
afterwards  be  exposed  to  sun  and  air  to  ripen 
and  consolidate  the  new  wood  and  to  prepare 
them  for  blooming  the  following  winter  and 
spring.  Old  gardeners  made  it  a  rule  to 
remove  their  plants  to  the  open  air,  and,  if 
the  weather  was  hot,  to  erect  a  temporary 
shade  of  light  tiftany  over  them  during  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day,  each  pot  being  stood 
on  a  couple  of  bricks  to  prevent  the  ingress 
of  worms  and  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  super- 
fluous water.    The  plants  were  again  removed 


under  glass  in  October.  Camellias  do  well 
planted  out  in  beds  or  borders  provided  a 
sufficiency  of  light  and  air  can  reach  them. 
Where  this  is  lacking,  they  may  grow  freely 
enough  through  the  summer,  but  the  wood 
being  immature,  bud-dropping  is  certain  to 
follow  from  want  of  nourishment  just  at  a 
time  when  they  stand  most  in  need  of  it. 
We  are  convinced  that  this  common  evil  is 
more  often  the  result  of  improperly  ripened 
wood  than  of  either  over-dryness  or  wetness 
at  the  roots.  Old-established  trees  require 
the  stale  surface-soil  to  be  removed  from  the 
roots  annually,  this  being  replaced  by  the 
compost  recommended  for  potting.  American 
blight  and  scale  are  the  two  worst  enemies  of 
the  Camellia,  but  both  may  be  eradicated  by 
the  oft-advised  mixture  of  paraffin  and  soft 
soapy  water — two  wineglassfuls  of  the  former 
to  three  gallons  of  the  latter.  If  soluble 
paraffin  is  used,  no  second  syringe  is  needed 
in  the  operation. 


OUR    WALLS. 

OLD  walls  often  become  most  interest- 
ing on  account  of  the  plants,  which 
seem  to  delight  in  fastening  them- 
selves to  the  mortar  in  every  chink 
and  crevice  where  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  grow.  The  hand  of  time, 
while  it  tends  to  crumble  even  solid  masonry, 
clotlies  it  at  the  same  time  with  a  new  beauty, 
not  only  in  the  rich  and  mellowed  colouring, 
which  often  bears  testimony  to  gi'eat  antiquity, 
but  also  in  the  niuiierous  little  Ferns  and  plaut.s 
which  have,  perhaps,  for  ages  found  shelter  and 
a  home  in  the  crevices  of  the  old  wall.  The 
frowning  walls  of  our  ancient  castles  are  often 
beautiful  in  themselves.  Take  Berkeley  Castle, 
for  instance.  The  visitor  who  stands  in  the  inner 
court  and  looks  up  at  the  lofty  keep  cannot  fail 
to  be  struck  with  the  great  perpendicular  wall, 
which  is  singularlj'  beautifiil  in  the  subdued  red 
and  grey  tints  which  the  lapse  of  hundreds  of 
years  has  imparted  to  it.  But  it  is  so  well  built 
that  scarcelj'  any  plant  can  find  a  resting-jjlace 
there.  Other  walls,  however,  of  that  fine  old 
castle  are  much  more  picturesque  and  interesting 
than  they  would  otherwise  be,  on  account  of  the 
variety  of  trees,  Ferns  and  flowers  whicli  have 
graduallj'  established  tliemselves  on  many  parts 
of  the  building.  The  old  Pear  trees,  which  have 
for  ages  borne  flowers  in  spring  and  fruit  in 
autumn  on  the  great  boughs,  which  cling  to  the 
solid  basement,  seem  to  be  a  part  of  the  castle 
itself,  they  look  so  old  and  rugged. 

Then  high  up  in  remote  cornel's  the  yellow 
Wallflowers  and  red  or  white  Snapdragon  gi^■e 
just  the  tone  and  coloui"  which  are  necessary 
to  relieve  the  sombre  tints  of  the  venerable 
structure.  But  it  is  when  the  red  Valerian  is  in 
flower   that  the    l)uikling   puts  on  its  Ijrightest 


dress,  and  in  my  opinion  looks  its  best,  although, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  there  is  not  nearly  so  much 
Valerian  about  the  walls  of  that  castle  now  as 
there  used  to  be  in  former  days.  Of  course,  the 
usual  Ferns  aliound.  and  the  \\'all  Rue  (Asplenium 
Ruta-Muraria)  and  the  Ceteraeh  may  be  found 
on  the  teri'aces,  and  in  many  nooks  and  corners. 

One  of  the  prettiest  of  the  wild  flowers  which 
are  fond  of  growing  on  old  walls  is  the  yellow 
Fumitory  (Corydalis  lutea). 

In  the  stable-yard  at  Anthony  House,  in  Corn- 
wall, there  is  an  old  flight  of  slips  leadingt  oa 
Ijarn,  which  in  themselves  would  only  be  like 
other  steps,  unworthy  of  notice ;  but  the  Corydalis 
has  clothed  tliem  with  one  perfect  mass  of  its 
beautiful  leaves  and  flowers,  so  that  it  has  become 
quite  a  wall  garden.  This  Fumitoiy  is  apt  to 
become  a  somewhat  troublesome  weed,  for  when 
once  established  it  will  force  itself  into  every 
possible  crevice  it  can  find. 

Another  beautiful  creeper  which  abounds  on 
old  walls  in  the  south  and  west  of  England  is  the 
Ivy-leaved  Tuad-flax  (Linaria  Cymbalaria).  It  is 
fond  of  old  garden  walls,  and  though  gardeners 
may  protest  against  its  intrusion  in  such  places, 
because  it  makes  a  harboiir  for  slugs  and  snails, 
yet  anyone  who  can  appreciate  the  beauty  of  our 
small  wild  flowers  will  beg  for  a  sjjaring  hand 
when  the  ti'esses  of  green  leaves  and  purple 
flowers  are  being  torn  away. 

It  i.s  wonderful  how  pertinaciously  this  little 
Linaria  will  continue  to  grow  on  after  repeated 
attempts  at  clearing  it  away. 

The  common  Valerian  (Centranthus  ruber) 
mentioned  above  luxui'iates  on  rocky  banks  and 
old  town  walls.  The  deep  cutting  for  the  railway' 
Ijetween  Plymouth  and  Devonport  is  lit  up  with 
this  plant  in  early  summer.  It  is  coarse  and 
ungainly  close  to  the  eye,  but  in  large  quantities 
and  fringing  broken-dowai  walls  it  looks  ex- 
tremely well. 

Thei'e  is  a  quaint  but  beautiful  little  seaport 
town  on  the  south  coast  of  Cornwall  called 
Fowey,  where  this  Valerian  abounds,  and  the 
people  have  given  it  the  name  of  "  Fowey  Glory. " 

Wall  Ferns  are  always  interesting,  especially 
the  beautiful  Polypody  (Poljqjodium  vulgare), 
which  in  winter  assumes  such  a  bright  colour  on 
the  back  of  the  fronds.  Ceteraeh  is  not  conmion 
everywhere,  and  is  one  of  those  Ferns  which  are 
usually  persecuted  by  people  who  cannot  leave  wild 
plants  to  enjoy  themselves  in  their  native  haunts. 

I  remember  finding  a  good  deal  of  Ceteraeh  on 
a  beautiful  old  bridge  which  spanned  one  of  those 
rushing  brooks  so  often  met  with  in  South  De\-on, 
and  how  speedily  every  one  of  the  party  pidled 
out  a  knife  to  drag  the  poor  little  Ferns  out  of 
the  wall.  The  Ceteraeh  especially  resents  such 
treatment,  and,  as  a  rule,  fades  away  in  its  new 
home  in  a  pot,  where  prcjbalily  it  meets  with  but 
little  care  after  all  tlie  eagerness  to  possess  it 
at  first. 

I  must  not  leave  out  of  this  list  tlie  Wall 
Pennywort  (Cotyledon  umbilicus),  which  is  so 
common  on  damp  walls  near  a  pond.  Cliildren 
often  call  the  leaves  penii\'  pies.  It  has  no 
beauty  in  itself,  and  yet  its  ijuaint,  round,  flesh\- 
leaves  and  flower-spike  help  to  make  an  old  wall 
more  interesting,  and  certainly  tend  very  much 
to  make  it  look  picturesque.  U.   P. 
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PRIZES     FOR     GARDENERS. 
FEBRUARY. 


WIN  TEE-FLO  WEEING  CAENATIONS 


A  First  Prize  of  FOUR  GUINEAS, 

A   Second  Prize   of  TWO   GUINEAS, 

A  Tliitd  Prize  of  ONE  GUINEA, 

And  a  Fourth  Prize  of  HALF-A-GUINEA 

are  offered  for  the  best  essay  on  the  subject 
of  "  Winter-flowering  Carnations  " 

The  nietliod  of  cultivation,  from  propagation 
to  flowering  time  must  be  given,  together  with 
the  best  twelve  varieties. 

The  notes  (restricted  to  1,.5IX)  words)  must  be 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  be 
enclosed  in  an  envelope  marked  "Competition," 
addressed  to  "  The  Editor  of  The  Garden,  20, 
Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C."  The 
answers  must  reach  this  oiEce  not  later  than 
February  28.  Both  amateur  and  professional 
gardeners  may  compete,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  those  who  contribute  regularly  to  the  pages 
of  The  Garden  will  not  do  so.  The  name  and 
address  of  the  competitor  must  be  written  upon 
the  MS. ,  and  not  upon  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 
The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  the 
MSS.of  imsuccessful  competitors.  The  Editor's 
decision  is  final. 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 


FORTHOOMINQ   EVFNTS. 

February  2. — Meeting  of  the  French  Horti- 
cultural Society  of  London. 

February  5. — Meeting  of  the  National  Amateur 
Gardeners'  Association. 

Gapdeneps'    Royal    Benevolent 

Institution.  —  The  sixty  -  seventh  amiual 
meeting  of  this  institution  was  held  last  week,  for 
the  purpose  of  electing  pensioners  on  the  funds. 
There  were  eighteen  vacancies,  and  pensioners  to 
fill  these  were  elected.  The  rules  of  tlie  insti- 
tution allow  the  meeting  to  place  two  additional 
candidates  on  the  funds  without  election,  and  on 
this,  as  on  several  pre\'ious  occasions,  two  further 
pensions  were  granted.  Mr.  N.  N.  Sherwood, 
who  has  always  been  a  generous  supporter  of  the 
institution,  gave  £20,  to  be  dealt  with  as  the 
committee  thought  best.  It  was  decided  to  give 
£5  to  each  of  four  unsuccessful  candidates.  Mr. 
Arthur  Sutton,  another  staunch  friend  of  the 
institution,  gave  £20,  which  he  requested  the 
committee  to  forward  to  one  of  the  unsuccessful 
candidates  who  is  incapacitated.  A  full  report 
of  the  meeting  is  given  on  another  page. 

The  'VoPkshiPe  gala  is  one  of  the  most 
important  summer  flower  shows  in  the  provinces. 
Over  tSOO  are  to  be  offered  in  prizes  at  the 
exhibition  this  j'ear,  which  has  been  fixed  to  take 
place  on  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday, 
June  19,  20  and  21,  in  Bootham  Park,  York.  The 
secretary  is  Mr.  Fred  Arey.  Da'vyhall  Chamber-s, 
DavA'gate,  York. 

"The  Gapden"  in  Sweden.— During 

the  past  fifty  years  or  more  hundreds  of  gardeners 
have  passed  through  their  course  of  training  in 
the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  and,  as  might  be 
supposed,  the  addresses  of  a  number  of  them  are 
unknown.  The  Editor  of  the  Ken-  Guild  Jouriinl 
gives  as  complete  a  list  as  is  possible  of  old  Kew 
men,  and  is  always  anxious  to  hear  from  those  he 
has  been  unable  to  trace.  We  are  gratified  to 
know  that  The  Garden  has  been  the  means  of 
bringing  to  light  one  of  those  who,  by  virtue  of 
his  training  at  Kew,  is  a  member  of  the  (!uild. 
This  is  Mr.  Axel  Pihl,  who  now  writes  from  Stock- 
holm  to  the  Kew  Guild  Journal,  having  ieft  Kew 
in  1859 :  "I  saw  a  notice  of  the  Kew  Guild  in 


The  Garden,  which  led  me  to  write  and  request 
you  to  send  me  a   copy  of  the  Journal.''     Mr. 
Pihl  is  now  president  of  the  Stockholm  Horti- 
cultural Society. 
A    new    American     Rose.      The 

American  gardening  papers  report  well  of  a  new 
Roee  called  Aurora,  said  to  be  the  result  of  a 
cross  between  Bon  Silene  and  Souvenir  du 
President  Carnot.  The  flowers  are  large  and 
full,  and  are  produced  on  strong,  stiff  stems ; 
wherever  sho«ni  they  attracted  nuich  attention. 
The  colour  i.'i  a  beautiful  dark  pink.  It  is 
evidently  valuable  c-liiefly  as  a  Rose  for  growing 
under  glass.  ( Ihi 

Hampshlpe    Fapm    School.  —  Tbe 

yearly  report  and  accounts  of  tliis  school,  which 
is  carried  on  by  the  County  Council  as  a  branch 
of  their  educational  work,  have  just  been  issued. 
We  learn  that  twenty-five  students  attended  for 
the  winter  term  and  thirty  students  passed 
througli  the  summer  course,  showing  an  increase 
of  fourteen  as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 
The  cost  to  the  County  of  the  school  was  £728. 

Royal  Botanic  Society.— The  council 

of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  surprised  the 
members  of  the  Reform  Committee  at  a  recent 
meeting,  Mr.  Pembroke  S.  Stephens,  K.C. ,  in 
the  chair,  by  stating  that  three  separate  com- 
mittees had  been  formed  by  the  council,  including 
a  general  purposes  committee  and  a  finance  com- 
mittee, who  would  make  it  their  duty  to  look 
into  the  affairs  of  the  society,  which  have  caused 
dissatisfaction.  The  announcement  was  made  at 
the  end  of  the  meeting,  after  much  discussion  on 
the  need  for  reform  had  taken  place. 

Midland  Carnation  and  Pieotee 

Society. — In  the  annual  report  of  this  society, 
just  published,  it  is  stated  that  the  committee 
regret  to  announce  a  falling  off  in  the  list  of  sub- 
scribers, and  an  appeal  is  made  to  every  member 
to  introduce  fresh  subscribers  this  year.  The 
balance  in  hand  is  9s.  lOd.  The  seventeenth 
annual  exhibition  of  this  society  will  be  held  on 
July  31  and  August  1  in  the  Edgbaston  Botanical 
Gardens,  Birmingham.  Mr.  J.  Humphreys, 
curator  of  the  gardens,  is  honorary  secretary. 

The  Water   Hyacinth.— This   plant, 

Pontederia  (Eichornia)  crassipes.  has  become  such 
a  pest  in  New  South  Wales  that  a  committee  of 
experts  was  last  year  appointed  bj'  the  Govern- 
ment to  inspect  the  areas  affected  by  the  Water 
Hyacinth,  and  to  make  recommendations  in  the 
matter.  The  report  has  now  been  published,  and 
in  discussing  the  eradication  of  this  plant  states 
that  ••  We  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  practical 
chemical  method  of  destroying  the  pest,  and  we 
consider  that  mechanical  methods  will  require  to 
be  employed."  Some  striking  illustrations  of 
this  plant  are  given  in  the  re])ort. 

The  Rothampsted  £xpeplmental 

Station  (Lawe's  Agricultural  Trust)  has 
recently  received  two  valuable  donations,  one  of 
£2,000  from  the  Permanent  Nitrate  Committee, 
to  be  invested  and  added  to  tlic  general  endow- 
ment fund,  and  one  of  100  guineas  from  the 
Fertiliser  Manufacturers'  Association.  During 
the  past  summer  the  station  entered  into  occu- 
pation of  the  "  James  Mason  "  Bacteriological 
Laboratory,  the  gift  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Mason,  M.P. 
The  society  for  extending  the  Rotliampsted 
experiments  has  further  received,  during  the 
past  year,  subscriptions  and  donations  amounting 
to  £240.  Subscriptions  are  still  ui-gently  needed 
to  augment  the  staff. 

W^omen's     Agpicultural    and 

Horticultural  Union.  — The  exhibition 
and  sale  of  farm  and  garden  produce  will  be  held 
on  July  17  next,  at  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's 
Park.  Any  women  farmers,  gardeners,  bee- 
keepers, &c. ,  are  invited  to  exhibit.  Those  who 
are  not  members  of  the  union  will  have  to  pay  a 
small  entrance  fee.  Schedules  and  entry  forms 
will  be  issued  shortly.  Members  and  friends  will 
assist  by  sending  to  the  honorary  secretary  names 
and  addresses  of  any  of  their  friends  or  neighbours 


who  would  be  likely  to  show,  or  by  applying 
for  schedules  and  rules,  when  ready,  to  distribute 
peisonally.  It  is  desired  to  make  this  exhibition 
a  thoroughly  good  and  representative  one  of  work 
being  done  on  the  land  by  women.  At  present 
there  are  ten  classes.  These  are,  roughly  speak- 
ing, for  flowers,  plants,  vegetables,  fruit,  poultrj' 
and  eggs,  dairy  produce,  agriculture,  homemade 
preserves,  garden  designs  and  Nature  study. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Editor    is   not    rt:sponi^ihl€   for   the  opiuiouH 
expressed  hy  correspondents.  J 


Cotoneaster  an^ustifolia  flowep- 

ing". — In  answer  to  "  E.  C.  B. "  respecting  the 
Howering  of  Cotoneaster  angustifolia,  I  am 
plejised  to  state  that  it  flowered  and  fruited  here 
last  year  (1906).  The  plant  was  procured  after 
seeing  the  coloured  supplement  in  The  G.^rden 
for  February  18,  1905,  and  planted  in  the  end  of 
March,  1905.  It  grew  very  well  last  season, 
and  flowered  and  fruited  well.  In  all  about 
1.50  berries  were  borne  on  several  branches,  and 
the  colour  was  equal  to  that  of  the  coloured 
supplement  of  February  18,  1905.  In  fact,  I 
went  to  the  bush  to  cut  a  spray  to  send  you  on 
Saturday  last,  but  they  had  aU  disappeared,  so 
could  not  do  so.  as  the  birds  had  cleared  them  all 
off.  The  bush  was  a  straight  stem  2  feet  6  inches 
high  when  planted,  but  now  is  a  spreading  one 
5  feet  or  a  little  more  high. — G.  Manning,  The 
Gardenx.  Stock  Hill  Hou-ie,  GilUni/ham.  Dorset. 

Blue  flowers  in  the  grarden.— Mrs. 

De  Lacy,  I  note,  seems  to  regard  Salvia  patens 
as  a  better  garden  blue  flower  than  the  new 
Anchusa.  Whatever  may  be  the  habit  of  the 
Salvia  in  cooler  districts  in  the  south,  it  drops  its 
flowers  too  rapidly  to  have  that  fine  effect  in 
gardens  which  might  well  be  hoped  for  from  so 
beautiful  a  blue  flower.  Lisects,  especially  bees, 
rapidly  fertilise  the  flowers,  hence  they  so  soon 
fall.  For  the  time  it  is  in  flower — and  for  a 
hardy  perennial  it  is  a  long  time — probably  no 
garden  plant  can  excel  in  colour  the  Dropmore 
variety  of  the  Anchusa.  The  value  of  the  Salvia, 
however,  is  seen  more  in  the  cool  autumn,  when 
if  flowers  are  less  rapidly  produced,  they  are 
more  enduring.  Both  are  plants  that  should  find 
a  place  in  eveiy  garden  where  a  blue  colour  is 
desired  :  but  while  the  place  for  the  Anchusa  is 
in  the  herbaceous  border,  the  Salvia  is  best  seen 
when  planted  in  deeply-worked  soil  on  a  cai-pet 
of  a  white  Viola  and  intermingled  with  numerous 
plants  of  rich-coloured  perennial  Ij)l>elias. — D. 

Gardeneps  and  commission.- The 

following  letter  is  being  widely-  circulated 
among  gardeners  in  this  country  b^^  a  tierman 
seed  house,  and  I  think  the  gardening  public 
should  be  made  aware  of  what  is  being  done  in 
this  way  by  foreign  houses.  The  matter  is 
arousing  considerable  feeling  throughout  the 
country,  as  while  the  English  nursery  and  seed 
trade  "is  prohibited  from  making  any  kind  of 
present  or  discount  to  a  gardener,  bribes  of  the 
kind  mentioned  therein  are  being  freely  ofl'ered  in 
all  directions,  and  apparently  without  any  chance 
of  the  law  being  put  in  force  in  their  case. — 
Ch-^^rles  E.  Pe.arson,  Jlon.  Secretary  Horticul- 
tural Trades  Association  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  •■  Herewith  I  have  the  pleasure  of  pre- 
senting you  with  my  new  general  seed  catalogue, 
which  I'reeommend  to  your  kind  notice.  As  the 
direct  demand  for  my  seeds,  in  consequence  of 
their  excellent  quality,  is  increasing  from  year  to 
^ear  in  England,  I  take  the  liberty  of  offering  a 
bonus  of  10  per  cent,  for  all  orders  kindly  entrusted 
to  me  and  20  per  cent,  if  amount  of  invoice 
exceeds  £o.  All  my  seeds  uphold  the  staudanl 
of  superiority,  and  must  not  be  confi>unded  with 
the  average  quality  in  the  trade,  which  are  very 
profitable  for  the  dealer  but  are  disappointing^tc: 
the  sower.  Thanking  you  in  anticipation 
your  kind  orders." 


fo 


February  2,  1907.] 
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Summer  treatment  of  Violets 

111  res]jiinse  to  Mr.  C'.  Ruse's  suggestion  I  will 
desci-ilie  lirietly  what  I  liavu  fuuiKl  tn  be  the  liest 
iiiethcKl  (it  ti-eatiiig  Violets  during  the  summer. 
Plant  lait  towards  the  eiul  of  April  in  deeply-dug, 
well-drained  and  well-preparetl  soil,  in  a  situation 
open  to  the  north  and  shaded  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  sun,  those  raised  from  cuttings  struck 
during  the  previous  autunui  ;  these  make  better 
|ilants  tlian  runners  taken  in  the  spring.  Keep 
them  well  watered  during  dry  weather  and  cut 
iiff  all  runners.  Toward  tlie  middle  of  September 
prepare  the  frames  bj'  spreading  a  layer  of 
faggots  or  small  branches  in  the  bottom  to 
ensure  perfect  drainage  ;  on  these  place  some 
cour.se  leaf-mould,  and  fill  to  within  6  inches  of 
the  top  with  a  mixture  of  t«'o  parts  loam,  two 
of  leaf-soil  and  one  of  sharp  sand  ;  let  this  settle, 
and  plant  so  that  each  has  sufficient  room  without 
wasting  valuable  space.  Water  well  and  shade 
until  they  have  recovered  from  the  moving,  then 
allow  as  much  air  as  possible,  only  putting  on 
the  lights  when  necessary  to  protect  from  frost 
and  heavy  rain.  Pick  off  all  decaying  leaves. 
After  the  end  of  October  they  should  not  require 
watering.  It  is  well,  if  the  fi-ames  are  large,  to 
lay  a  narrow  plank  along  the  centre  between  two 
rows  of  plants.  This  will  be  found  very  con- 
venient to  tread  on  «-hen  gathering  the  blooms. 
Cuttings  for  the  following  season  should  be  taken 
when  the  plants  are  lifted.  — W.  A.  Watt.s. 

Fragrant     winter  -  floweping 

plants. — I  was  pleased  to  see  in  Thk  Gakdkx 
of  the  12th  ult. ,  page  Ki.  mention  of  two  most 
useful  sweet  -  scented  winter  -  flowering  plants, 
namely,  Luculia  gratissima  and  Daphne  indica, 
by  your  correspondent  "  H.  P."  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  treatment  "  H.  P."  recommends  as 
regards  temperature,  &;c. ,  for  I  fail  to  see  how 
either  of  the  subjects  under  notice  can  be  kept 
free  from  insect  pests  in  a  temperature  ranging 
from  50*  to  60".  Grown  under  these  conditions, 
one  invariably  meets  with  them  in  anything  but 
a  happy  condition,  their  stunted  fiowerless  growth 
falling  an  easy  prey  to  insects.  We  have 
growing  in  these  gardens  both  the  plants  under 
notice.  They  are  planted  out  in  a  cool  house 
with  a  maximum  temperature  of  4.5°  during  the 
v\-inter  months.  During  severe  frost  the  mean 
reading  of  the  thermometer  is  barely  above 
freezing-point.  During  the  summer,  when  the 
plants  are  in  full  growth,  they  are  watered 
eopiousl}-  at  the  roots  and  the  syringe  is  plied 
daily.  The  roof  and  side-lights  "are  open  night 
and  day.  Grown  under  these  cool  conditions, 
the  plants  in  question  are  practically  strangers 
to  insect  pests,  the  growth  developed  "being  clean 
and  healthy,  therefore  better  fitted  to  carry  a 
crop  of  flowers.  I  find  both  the  Luculia  and  the 
Daphne  take  roothold  freely  and  grow  more 
vigorously  without  peat  in  the  soil.  The  latter 
is  apt  to  form  an  inert  soapy  mass  under  the 
influence  of  copious  waterings  given  to  the  plants 
growing  in  a  cool  structure.— W.  H.  Jenkins, 
Wylhi-iinhaiiv  Gardenx,  Northenden,  Cheshire. 


THE    ROSE    GARDEN. 


PRESSING     "WORK     AMONG     THE 
ROSES. 

EVEN  at  this  dull  season  of  the  year 
the  ro.sarian  can  find  plenty  of  -Hoik 
if  he  desires  to  be  well  ahead  of  the 
times,  and  as  the  snow  has  disappeared 
from  most  districts  excepting  the 
North,  every  favourable  opportunity 
should  be  seized  to 

Trknch  or  Riuoe  Vacant  Land 
upon  which  it  is  proposed  to  plant  Roses  during 
the  coming  spring.  It  is  surprising  how  well 
Roses  succeed  that  are  planted  in  spring  if  tlie 
land  be  well  prepared  for  them  lieforehand.  Of 
course,  if  it  has  lieen  trencliert  during  tiie  last  four 
or  five  years  there  will  be  no  need  to  do  so  now 


as  ridging  it  will  sufKce.  Bastard  trenching  is 
the  best,  and  is  carried  out  as  follows  :  Mark 
out  :^  feet  in  length,  and  wheel  away  to  the 
end  of  the  land,  the  first  spadeful  from  the  whole 
width  :  sliovel  the  loo.se  .soil  left  or  "  crumbs"  as 
they  are  called,  and  wheel  these  away  also  ; 
spread  well  decayed  manure  in  the  lower  soil  and 
fork  this  well  over,  mixing  the  manure  with  the 
soil  as  much  as  possible  ;  mark  off  another  3  feet, 
skim  oH'  the  surface  weeds  into  trench  No.  1 ,  dig  a 
.spit  deep  and  throw  this  with  the  crumbs  into 
trencli  No.  1 ,  and  this  trench  will  be  complete. 
The  Valuk  of  Basic  Slag. 
This  is  a  splendid  aid  to  good  culture  if  applied 
at  the  rate  of  6oz.  to  the  square  yard.  It  should 
be  given  to  the  lower  soil  when  trenching. 
Ridging  land  is  as  good  or  often  better  than  a 
dressing  of  manure.  It  allows  frost  and  wind  to 
do  their  beneficent  work  in  sweetening  and 
purifying  the  soil,  and  in  March,  when  planting, 
the  soil  will  be  in  a  grand  condition.  A  trench 
two  spades  wide  is  opened,  the  two  next  spits 
are  throwii  in,  and  a  third  and  fourth  on  top  of 
these,  so  that  a  real  ridge  of  earth  is  heaped  up. 
Do  not  add  manure  now,  but  in  spring  when 
planting.  Burnt  earth  could  be  added  now  with 
much  advantage. 

Tonk's  Manure 
should  be  applied  this  month.  It  is  an  excellent 
preparation  and  much  valued.  The  recipe  is  as 
follows  :  Superphosphate  of  lime,  twelve  parts ; 
nitrate  of  potash,  ten  parts  ;  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia, two  parts  ;  sulphate  of  iron,  one  part  : 
sulphate  of  lime,  eight  parts.  Apply  Jib.  to  a 
square  yard  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  dressing 
of  farmyard  manure. 

Lime  may  be  applied  now  to  all  land  soured  by 
heavy  dressings  of  manure.  It  is  a  great  aid  to 
good  cultivation,  and  best  applied  "slaked"  at 
the  rate  of  6oz.  or  Soz.  per  square  yard. 

The  winter  protection  upon  Tea  Roses  should 
be  removed  at  mild  intervals  to  enable  the 
plants  to  obtain  air.  Frequently  more  injury 
is  caused  by  the  damp  straw  than  that  caused  by 
frost.  Allow  the  earth  which  was  placed  around 
the  base  of  the  plants  in  November  to  remain  for 
some  time  yet. 

Standard  Briars  budded  last  year  should  have  the 
growths  cut  back  now  to  within  3  inches  or  4  inclies 
of  the  bud.     The  land  may  then  be  forked  up. 

Rambler  Roses  of  all  descriptions,  if  not 
attended  to  in  the  autumn,  should  not  be 
neglected  now.  (Jut  out  the  oldest  growths. 
This  shoukl  be  done  fearlessly,  remembering  that 
it  is  from  young  well-ripened  wood  we  obtain  the 
finest  trusses  of  bloom.  New  plantations  of  these 
Roses  ma}'  be  proceeded  with  during  open 
weather.  It  pays  well  to  open  large  holes  some 
3  feet  wide  and  3  feet  deep,  and  fill  up  with  good 
soil  if  the  staple  soil  be  not  good.  The  luxuriant 
growth  that  follows  will  demonstrate  to  the 
owner  that  the  expense  was  justified.  The 
supports  for  Rambler  Roses  should  be  examined, 
and  where  weak  applj'  some  good  stout  gas  piping 
to  the  outer  supports.  This,  if  well  let  into  the 
ground,  is  very  effective. 

The  renovating  of  old  specimens,  either 
standards,  climbers  on  walls  or  pillar  Roses, 
should  be  done  now  if  required.  Open  a  trench 
about  2  feet  or  3  feet  away  from  the  stem,  and, 
if  possible,  tunnel  under  the  plants,  removing 
old  soil  and  replacing  this  with  good  compost. 
If  carefully  carried  out  apparently  worn-out 
plants  may  be  given  a  fresh  lease  of  life. 

Stakes  should  be  prepared  by  tarring  their 
ends.  They  are  then  ready  for  standard  or  pillar 
Roses  when  required. 

Wattle  hurdles  make  delightful  supports  for 
half -climbers  sucli  as  Mme.  Hector  Leuilliot. 
These  could  l)e  procured  or  made  now.  They 
act  as  a  .screen  to  tender  sorts. 

Ro.ses  potted  in  autumn  may  now  be  put  into 
cold  pits  and  pruned  next  month.  They  come 
in  most  useful  to  supi)l\-  bloom  just  before  the 
outdoor  plants  flower.  Where  nnich  decorative 
work  h.as  to  be  done  the  gardener  would  find   it 


most  profitable  to  prepare  a  quantity  of  the 
dwarf  Polyantha  Mme.  N.  Levavasseur.  It  is 
a  lovely  jilant  by  artificial  light,  and  is  now 
gri>wn  by  the  thimsand  for  this  pmiiose.  P. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

THE    SNO"WBERRIES    (SYMPHORI- 
GARPUS). 

A    LL  the  Snowben-ies  are  natives  of  Nortti 
/\  America,    chiefly    the    western    por- 

/    %         tion    of     that    Continent.       By    far 

L ^       the  best   known   of  them  all   is   the 

y  \_  common  Snowberry  (Symphoricarpus 
racemosus),  which  is-  a  decidedly 
ornamental  shrub.  It  will  thrive  in  all  soils 
even  holding  its  own  in  a  crowded  shrubbery 
while  it  is  often  used  for  covert  planting.  It 
however,  well  repays  a  little  care  and  attention 
that  is,  when  it  is  regarded  solely  from  an  orna 
mental  standpoint,  for  if  planted  in  good  soii 
and  so  situated  that  the  branches  have  ample 
space  for  development,  it  forms  a  rather  dense 
shrub,  the  slender  shoots  clothed  witji  ■  small 
ovate  leaves,  glaucous  underneath.  The  flowers, 
freely  borne  towards  the  ends  of  the  branches, 
are  rose-coloured,  and,  though  pretty,  are  by 
np  means  showy.  They  ars,  however,  in  thei'i- 
turn  succeeded  by  comparatively  large  snow- 
wlrite  berries,  from  which  circumstance  the 
popular  name  of  Snowberry  is  derived.  These 
berries,  which  ripen  in  early  autumn,  remain  on 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  winter,  and 
form  an  attractive  feature.  Berries  of  that  hue 
are,  among  outdoor  .shrubs,  but  few  in  number, 
the  only  ones  that  I  can  just  now  recall  being  the 
white  -  fruited  variety  of  Pernettya  mucronata 
and  the  curious  little  Hymenanthera  crassifolia, 
a  native  of  New  Zealand. 

The  second  species  to  mention  is  generall}' 
known  as  Symphoricarpus  \-ulgaris,  though  in  the 
"  Kew  Hand  List"  it  is  given  the  .specific  name 
of  orbicularis.  It  is  the  Coral  Berry  and'  Indian 
Currant  of  North  America,  from  whence  it  was 
introduced  in  1730.  The  broadly  ovate  .leaves 
are  arranged  oppositely  on  the  long  slender  shoots, 
and  being  disposed  almost  on  one  plane  the  minor 
branchlets  present  a  flattened  frond-like  appear- 
ance. <  The  reddish  flowers  are  small,  and 
contribute  but  little  to  the  embellishment  of  the 
plant,while  tlie  dark-coloured  berries  are  not 
particularly  showy.  This  species  retains  its  leaves 
much  longer  tlian  S.  racemosus  does. 

A  very  striking  variety  of  S.  \T.ilgaris  or 
orbicularis  js  variegatus,  which  merits  far  more 
notice  tl19.11  ip  has  hitherto  had  as  a  variegated 
leaved  shruli.  ■  The  lea\-es,  disposed  as  regularlj- 
as  ill  the  typical  form,  are  very  uniformly  marked 
with  a  deep  border  of  gold.  They  are  not  adversely 
affected  by  the  summer's  sun,  as  it  only  tends  to 
deepen  the  golden  hue.  This  is  quite  an  old 
shrub,  but  not  half  enough  known.  In  reference 
to  the  Snowberry,  I  should  have  mentioned  that 
the  white  berries  are  very  useful  for  \arious 
decorative  purposes  in  the  autumn,  as  their 
neutral  tint  serves  as  a  foil  to  the  main-  brightly- 
coloured  fruits  available  at  that  season. 

Though  the  above  are  the  onl}"  species  that 
can,  as  a  rule,  be  obtained  from  nurseries,  the 
■■  Kew  Hand  List "  also  contains  the  following: 
Sj'mphoricarpus  Hej'eri,  berries  white,  but  a  good 
deal  smaller  than  those  of  tlie  Snowberry  ;  S. 
mollis  var.  ciliatus,  native  of  California ;  S.  occi- 
dentalis,  the  Wolf-berry  of  Western  North 
America,  small  white  berries  ;  S.  oreophilus. 
Western  North  America  :  and  S.  rotundifolius, 
from  the  same  district.  Of  all  the  forms  of 
Symphoricarpus  herein-mentioned,  the  Siiowben-_\' 
and  the  variegated-leaved  variety  of  S.  vulgaris 
are  undoubtedly  the  best.  Both  of  these  are  apt 
to  become  crowded  towards  the  centre,  and  are 
greatly  benefited  by  an\'  old  and  exhausted  shoots 
being  thinned  out  before  gro\\'th  recommences  in 
the  spring.  H.  P. 
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THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

THE    LIGURIAN    HAREBELL. 

((^AMPANn.A    I.SOPHYLI.A. ) 

WE  occasionally  meet  witli  vei-y 
fine  plants  suspended  in  the 
windows  of  dwelling  ■  liouses. 
It  i.s  without  doubt  the  best 
flowering  plant  for  a  basket 
in  a  window.  In  this  position 
it  appears  to  thrive  quite  as  well  as  when  grown 
in  a  greenhouse.     The  present  time  is  a  good  one 


during  the  growing  period,  and  have,  as  a  conse- 
quence, developed  into  bushy  specimens.  Bush 
specimens  may  be  exhibited  as  naturally  growii 
plants  without  disbudding,  or  they  may  be  dis- 
budded to  one  or  more  buds  on  each  shoot,  in 
which  ease  flowers  of  better  quality  are  obtained. 
Bush  plants  are  very  easily  managed.  The  plant 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration  gives  a 
very  good  indication  of  the  possibilities  of  Chry- 
santhemums accorded  this  system  of  culture. 
The  variety  represented  is  Kathleen  Thompson, 
a  chestnut  crimson  Japanese  flower  with  gold 
tips,  and  is  a  sport  from  a  Continental  vaiiety 
sent  out  some  years 
ago  named  Capiice 
du  Printemps.  The 
former  received  the 
tirst-class  certificate 
of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum 
Society  on  Octo- 
ber 24,  1904.  This 
variety  is  now  grown 
very  extensively  for 
market  purposes, 
and  is  worthy  of 
inclusion  in  all  col- 
lections where  Chry- 
santhemums of  a 
decorative  character 
are  required.  This 
plant  was  grown  by 
Mr.  H.  Runeieman, 
Nightingale  Lane, 
U'anstead,  who 
secured  first  prize 
for  a  collection  of 
bush  plants  at  the 
Wanstead  show  and 
premier  honours  for 
six  bush  specimens 
at  the  Crystal  Palace 
last  November. 
Cuttings  inserted  at 
the  present  time  and 
after  rooting,  grown 
on  strongly,  should 
make  beautiful 
specimens  for  late 
October  and  No- 
vember flowering. 
Larger  plants  would 
resiUt  from  a  Decem- 
ber propagation, 
however. 

D.  B.  Crane. 


WELL-UROWN   BUSH    PI,.«T  OF  OHRYSANTHEMUM    KATIILEE.V   THOMPSON. 
(COLOUR  CHESTNUT  CRIMSON.) 


for  repotting  the  plants,  and  also  for  increasing  the 
stock  if  necessary.  The  latter  may  be  done  by 
division  or  from  cuttings.  These,  if  taken  oS 
now  and  inserted  in  pots  of  light  sandy  .soil,  soon 
root  if  placed  under  a  bell-glass.  When  shifting 
on  or  dividing  the  plants  ordinary  potting  soil 
will  be  suitable.  Besides  the  species  with  pale 
blue  flowers,  and  the  white  variety,  alba,  several 
improved  kinds  have  of  late  years  been  placed  on 
the  market.  The  best  of  these  are  Majdi,  with 
lavender  blue  flowers,  and  cierulea,  pur])lish  blue. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM    BUSH     PLANTS. 

In  the  place  of  the  formally  trained  specimens, 
formerly  largely  grown,  liusli  plants  are  now  in 
favour.  These  Chrysanthenunns  are  plants  that 
have   been    pinched    or    stopped    several    times 


beginning,    (jtherwise    the 
attain    size    and    strength 
by    the    end    of    the   sunnner 
in     pans,    clean    and     well     d; 


HOLLYHOCKS 
FROM  SEED. 

In  raising  Holly- 
hocks from  seed  and 
■*ith  a  hope  of 
flowering  the  plants 
the  first  season,  it  is 
essential  to  sow  early 
in  the  year ;  in  fact, 
no  time  should  be 
lost  in  making  a 
plants  may  fail  to 
to  produce  flowers 
8ow^  the  seed 
ined,    using     a 


mixture  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  plenty  of 
sand.  Let  the  soil  be  made  fairly  firm,  and 
scatter  the  seed  thinly  and  evenly  over  the  sur- 
face and  press  it  into  the  soil  witli  the  bottom  of 
a  clean  flower-pot.  Then  cover  up  the  seed  to 
the  depth  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  after  which 
slightly  press  the  soil  again,  and  then  gi\-e  a 
gentle  watering  with  tepid  watei-  through  a  very 
fine  rose  water-ean.  Place  sheets  of  glass  over 
the  pots  or  pans  and  stand  them  in  a  warm 
house,  the  temperature  of  which  should  range 
from  60°  to  65°.  If  the  seed  is  good  the  young 
plants  will  soon  be  through  the  soil,  when  the 
squares  of  glass  should  be  removed  and  the  plants 


gradually  exposed  to  more  light.  When  large 
enough  prick  the  seedlings  round  the  edges  of 
3-inch  or  4-inch  pots,  and  deep  enough  so  that  the 
first  leaves  touch  the  soil.  Keep  the  plants 
growing  freely  and  sturdily,  and  when  they  have 
grown  suthcientlj'  large  pot  them  singl^^  into 
small  pots.  When  the  roots  have  reached  the 
sides  of  the  pots  transfer  them  to  a  larger  size, 
using  a  richer  compost.  As  the  plants  attain  size 
and  vigour  do  not  allow  them  to  i-eceive  a  cheek, 
but  keep  them  growing  gently.  In  March,  after 
the  plants  have  been  shifted  t<»  a  cooler  house 
and  gradually'  hardened  a  little,  they  maj'  be 
transferred  to  a  cool  frame  and  further  hardened. 
<ii\e  air  during  the  day  and  cover  up  at 
night,  regulating  these  niattei-s  according  to  the 
state  of  the  weather.  In  Ma^'  the  plants  should 
be  strong  and  fit  to  plant  out.  If  in  borders 
in  which  other  plants  and  shi'ubs  are  growing  a 
hole  should  be  made,  and  fresh  soil  and  decayed 
manure  intermixed,  filling  up  the  hole  with  the 
mixture  mentioned.  Hollyhocks  delight  in  sweet, 
moderately  rich  soil,  and  should  be  given  a  fairly 
open  position,  and  in  dry  weather  liquid  manure 
to  the  roots  will  be  very  helpful. 

A  variety  that  has  done  well  at  Wrotham  and  is 
a  very  pleasing  soft  rose  colour  is  Sutton's  Rose ; 
it  is  of  robust  habit.  White  Queen  and  Prince  of 
Orange  are  also  good  varieties.  Those  who  do  not 
sow  the  seed  at  this  season  maj'  sow  either  in  the 
open  or  in  pots  in  June,  and  from  this  sowing 
some  capital  plants  may  be  raised,  and  if  potted 
ujj  and  wintered  in  cold  frames  make  fine  flower- 
ing plants  for  the  following  j'car.  In  the  warmer 
parts  HoUj'hocks  winter  outside,  with  slight  pro- 
tection in  severe  weather ;  but  in  a  less  favour- 
able climate  it  is  safer  to  keep  them  i]i  frames 
and  plant  them  out  earlier  in  the  -spring. 

H.  Markham. 

Wrotham  Parle  Gardens,  Barnet. 


CROCUS    MARATHONISIUS    HELDR. 

Mr.  .Jenkins  has  not  yet  correctly  stated  the 
facts  about  this  Crocus  and  C.  Boryi  Gay. 
As  I  pointed  out  in  the  Oardeiiers^  Chronit'le 
(January  19,  1901,  page  40),  Professor  ^'on 
Heldreich  distributed  two  plants  under  the  name 
of  C.  marathonisius  between  1857  and  1897.  The 
earlier  specimens  are  a  form  of  C.  Boi-yi,  having 
corm  tunics  of  membranous  fibre  and  white 
anthers,  which  appear  a  dull  straw  colour  in  the 
dried  specimens.  The  later  one,  the  plant 
Heldreich  described  in  the  Atti  de  Congresso 
Internazionale  Botanico  tenuto  in  Firenze,  1874 
(Firenze,  1876),  page  235,  in  a  somewhat  confused 
manner,  but  as  having  yellow  anthers.  This 
point  alone  is  sufficient  to  distinguish  the  two 
plants,  but  I  find  that  C.  marathonisius  Heldr. 
nuist  be  classed  with  the  section  of  Involucrati, 
as  having  a  basal  spathe  well  developed,  whereas 
C.  Boryi  belongs  to  the  Nudiflori,  in  which  it  is 
absent ;  and,  again,  the  corm  tunic  of  Boryi  is 
membranous  and  that  of  marathonisius  slightly 
reticulated,  so,  although  the  two  species  are  found 
wild  in  Greece,  they  are  abundantly  different  in 
structure. 

Mr.  Maw  does  not  appear  to  have  seen  the  true 
marathonisius,  and  all  the  specimens  in  his 
herbarium  (now  at  the  British  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  South  Kensington)  are  the 
varietal  form  of  C.  Boryi  that  he  mentions  in 
his  monograph  as  C.  Boryi  v.  marathoniseus, 
spelling  the  name  thus,  with  an  "e." 

I  can  full}-  endorse  the  praise  of  the  true  C. 
marathonisius,  which  has,  thanks  to  Herr 
Leichtlin,  become  plentiful  in  gardens.  It  is  a 
robust  gi'ower  and  seeds  freely,  coming  true  from 
seed,  the  only  variation  I  have  as  yet  noticed 
being  in  the  extent  of  the  di\'ision  of  the 
stigmata  and  the  depth  of  the  orange  colouring 
of  the  throat. 

Tlic  name  of  the  second  white  autunnial  species 
Mr.  .Jenkins  recommends  has  been  imprinted  as 
capsicus  instead  of  caspius.  I  wrote  a  short 
account  of  its  history  in  the  iiardenfrs'  Chrouicti 
(December  26.  1903."  page  443).  and  should  like 
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to  add  tlmt  I  find  it  does  well  in  sheltered 
nooks  in  niy  rock  gaixlen.  anfl  is  settling  down 
to  a  nioi'e  regular  period  of  blooming,  coming 
into  fidl  bloom  in  mid-October,  instead  of 
keeping  up  a  succession  from  September  to  April, 
as  it  is  said  to  do  wdien  at  home  bj'  the  Caspian 
Sea.  The  white  form  of  C.  speciosus,  mentioned 
on  page  274  of  The  G,uiden,  is  a  good  white  and 
a  ver_y  lino  thing.  It  was  found  among  corms 
collected  for  Mr.  C.  van  Tul>ergen,  jun.,  in 
Schemacha.  It  is  at  present  scarce,  but  is 
increasing  here  with  me  under  careful  treat- 
ment. 

Yet  another  beautiful  white  autumnal  form  is 
the  white  C.  pulchellus.  I  was  fortunate  in 
raising  one  from  seed  of  the  t;y'pe,  and  have  now 
a  promising  little  colony. 

Wa/lham  Crona.  E.  Ai'crSTi'S  Bowt.ks. 


THE     GREENHOUSE. 


FUCHSIAS. 

FUCHSIAS  are  easily  grown,  but  to 
obtain  the  best  results  close  attention 
is  necessary  when  the  plants  are 
\oung.  They  are  readilj'  propagated 
iiy  cuttings  of  the  young  growths 
in  spring.  Place  the  old  plants, 
wliich  have  been  rested  during  the  winter, 
in  the  warmest  part  of  the  greenhouse  in 
February.  If  they  are  well  soaked  with 
water  at  this  period  the^-  will  require  little 
moi-e  for  several  weeks.  On  bright  days  the 
plants  should  be  .syringed  :  this  will  induce  them 
to  break  into  growth.  When  the  young  shoots 
are  S  inches  or  4  inches  in  length  they  can  be 
taken  off'  with  a  slight  "heel"  of  old  wood.  Insert 
in  pots  filled  with  light  sandy  soil,  placing  a 
layer  of  sand  on  the  surface  ;  six  to  ten  cuttings 
may  be  inserted  in  each  pot  according  to  the 
size.  Water  them  in,  and  put  them  under  a 
bell-glass  or  in  a  liandlight  stood  on  the  stage  in 
the  greenhouse.  Look  over  the  cuttings  occa- 
sionally, removing  any  damp  leaves,  and  shade 
from  the  sun.  In  two  or  three  weeks  they  will 
take  root,  when  air  ma}'  be  gradually'  admitted. 
About  a  fortnight  later  the}'  can  be  potted  off 
singly  in  .small  pots.  Repot  the  plants  as  they 
need  it,  and  keep  them  growing  freely. 

The  Stoppin(;  of  the  Plants 
depends  on  the  shape  and  size  of  the  plants 
desired.  To  obtain  small  bush  plants  pinch  out 
the  points  of  the  shoots  when  the  young  plants 
are  8  inches  or  10  inches  high.  For  pyramids 
the  side  shoots,  and  occasionally  the  leading 
shoot,  must  be  stopped  to  keep  the  plants  in 
shape.  Standard  Fuchsias  are  very  effective  in 
the  greenhouse  standing  among  low -growing 
plants.  Grow  the  young  plants  on  with  a 
straight  stem  to  the  re(juired  height :  4  feet  is  a 
useful  size.  At  this  stage  the  point  of  the  shoot 
can  be  taken  out  to  encourage  it  to  form  a  head, 
pinch  the  resulting  shoots  at  ever}'  second  or  third 
pair  of  leaves  till  a  good  head  is  formed.  The 
Fuchsia  delights  in  a  fairly  rich  soil,  consisting 
of  fibrous  loam,  leaf-mould,  well-decayed  cow 
manure  and  plenty  of  sand  to  make  the  soil 
thoroughly  ])orous,  as  the  plants  i'ei|uire  abund- 
ance of  water  in  summer.  Plants  from  cuttings 
rooted  in  spi-ing  pi'oduce  plenty  of  flowers  in 
autumn. 

Selection  of  Vaki?;ties. 
Singles — General  Roberts,  Lustre,  Mrs.  Mar- 
shall, Scarcity.  Rose  of  Castile  Improved,  Earl  of 
Beaeonsfield,  Delight  and  Beauty  of  Trowbridge 
Doubles— Ballet  Girl,  Mrs.  E.  G.  Hill,  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley,  La  France,  and  the  rose  and 
white  forms  of  Phenomenal.  New  varieties 
are  raised  from  seeds.  The  fertilising  of  the 
Fuchsia  is  ver}'  simple  and  easy  to  do.  The 
seeds  should  be  sown  in  spring,  and  the  young 
plants  treated  as  recommended  for  those  grown 
from  cuttings.  A.  0. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM    ORNATUM. 

."Vs  a  decorative  plant  for  the  cool  greenhouse 
this  Chrysanthemum  can  be  recommended.  It 
thrives  under  the  same  treatment  as  that  given 
to  ordinary  Chrysanthemums.  The  plants  should 
be  left  out  of  doors  as  late  as  possible,  and  then 
placed  in  a  frame  or  cool  greenhouse  where  only 
sufficient  heat  is  maintained  to  e.Kchide  frost. 
Too  much  heat  induces  the  plants  to  make  new 
growth  and  causes  the  buds  to  go  blind.  Even 
before  the  flowers  open  the  plant  is  ornamental. 
The  stems  and  under  side  of  the  leaves  are  white  : 
the  upper  edge  of  tlie  leaf  is  also  white.  This 
has  given  rise  to  the  name  C.  marginatum,  by 
which  it  is  sometimes  known.  A  very  good 
name  for  the  subject  of  this  note,  but  unfortu- 
nately another  quite  distinct  plant  had  previously 
been  given  this  name.  The  flower-heads  are 
li  inches  to  U  inches  across,  ray  florets  white, 
disc  florets  yellow.     Cuttings   rooted   in    March 


flower-buds  which  make  their  appearance,  and 
occasionally  taking  out  the  points  of  the  shoots 
to  induce  them  to  branch.  House  the  plants 
at  tlie  beginning  of  September,  giving  them 
a  light  position  close  to  the  glass.  If  the 
house  is  moderately  warm  and  dry  they  will 
flower  throughout  the  winter.  An  occasional 
application  of  manure  may  be  given  with  advan- 
tage. In  spring  these  plants  will  furnish  cuttings, 
and  after  a  short  rest  they  ma}-  be  repotted  and 
grown  on  for  flowering  during"  the  summer  and 
autumn.  C\ittings  rooted  in  August  are  naturally 
slower  in  growth  during  winter,  but  grow  away 
in  spring  and  make  nice  plants  for  flowerir 
during  the  summer.     The 


•ing 


Raising  of  Seedlini;  Geranium-S 
forms  a  very  interesting  hobby  ;  some  amateurs 
(ibtam   a   great  deal  of   pleasure   from  it.     The 
crossing  of   the   flowers   is  a  very  easy  matter 


grow  about  2  feet  in  height  by  the  time  they  are  .  F*^"  '^^'^J  points  to  aim  for  are  good  colour,  well- 
Seeds  of  this  Chrysanthemum  were  '';"■""'"  flowers,  size  of  flowers,  and  plants  with 
"        ■  '  '"  »"'"■*  ■'Sturdy  growths.     By  crossing,  we  will  say, 

a  plant  with  a  very  large  flower  but  lacking  in 
form  with  a  plant  having  a  small  but  well-formed 
flower,  it  is  probable  that  some,  at  any  rate,  of 
the  .seedlings  will  be  an  improvement"  on  both 
parents. 
If   the 


in  flower. 

received  at  Kew  from  .Japan  about  a  dozen  years 
ago,  but  its  origin  seems  to  be  rather  uncertain. 
A.  N. 

GERANIUMS 
Zonal    Pelargoniums    or   Geraniums,  as   they 


are  more  commonly  called,  find  a  place  in  moA  j  stopping  tC'lil^t::;;  i^  fb^  s°^  j'^jghj 
gardens,  even  it  the  greenhouse  is  of  the  smallest  months,  so  that  the  gro«-er  has  not  so  long^to 
dimensions.     There  are   tew  plants  more  easily    wait  for  results  as  in  the  case, "for  instance*'  of 

cX^el  tCughlut     '"'°""*  "    ^'^'"'"'"  "'"  ""'    ""*""'■'•     ^'  *''^'-'=  '"■^  '^""^'•■^^•^  °f  -^^^^  "" 

the    year    by    their 

cultivation.  Tlie 
bright  colours  of  the 
flowers  never  fail  to 
attract  attention. 

Cuttings  may  be 
Rooted 

at  almost  any  season 

of   the  year,  March 

and    August     being 

perhaps     the     most 

suitable   months. 

They     should     be 

4  inches  to(S  inches  in 

length.  Make  a  clean 

out  through  the  stem 

immediately  below  a 

pairof  leaves,  remov- 
ing   the   two    lower 

lea\'es  and  leaf -stalks 

anrl   leaving  a  small 

portion  of  the  latter 

attached  to  thesteni. 

Insert  three  or  four 

round  the  side  of  a 

.Sl,-iiieh  pot  or  singly 

in    a    smaller     size, 

using  a   compost   of 

light   sandy  soil. 

When   placed    on   a 

shelf      in     a     warm 

house  they  will  root 

and  lie  ready  to  pot 

off    singly    in    from 

six    weeks     to    two 

months.      In  a  cool 

house  they  will  take 

rather  longer.  Wlien 

rooting  freel}-  in  the 

fresh  pot  the  points 

of   the  shoots    must 

be  removed  to  obtain 

a  dwarf    stocky 

growth.       For    the 

final  shift  .5-inch  or 

fj-inch   pots  will   be 

found  a  suitable  size. 

During  the    months 

of  .Jul}-  and  August 

they  may  be    stood 

in     the     open     air,  a  beautiful  winter-flowering  gkbenh9«se  pl.ant  (chrysanthemum 

removing     any  ornatum). 
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cultivation,  it  is  needless  to  mention  a  list  of  the  j 
most  siiitalile.     These  can   soon  l)e  obtained  by 
the  perusal  of  a  nursery  catalogue,  A.  K. 


THE    FRUIT    GARDEN, 


A    VALUABLE    LATE    PEAR. 

THE  Pear  Blickliiig,  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustration,  is  a  valu- 
able late  variety,  and  was  recently 
given  an  award  of  merit  bj'  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  We  have 
received  the  following  note  from 
Mr,  AN'illiam  Allan,  tiunton  Park  Gardens, 
Norwich,  who  exhibited  the  fruits  a  week  or  two 
ago :  "I  have  had  this  Pear  mider  observation  for 
yesirs,  and  have  many  times  tried  to  find  out  if  it 
was  known  by  sending  fruits  to  other  well-known 
fruit  growers.  In  every  case  I  have  failed.  I 
had  previously  placed  it  before  the  Rojal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  fruit  committee,  and  I  think 
they  have  done  the  right  thing  in  considering  it 
a  new  variety.  I  had  arrived  at 
that  conclusion,  and  that  it  was 
prohalily  a  seedling  raised  by  a 
former  gardener  at  Blickling  Hall 
a  good  many  years  ago.  The 
Pear  Blickling  is  grown  here  on 
a  south  «all  grafted  on  a  large 
tree  of  Ne  Plus  Meuris.  This 
was  done  some  year.s  ago.  It  is 
now  a  tine  tree,  bears  well  and 
has  rather  small,  rich  dark  green 
leaves ;  these  are  very  bright  and 
shining,  quite  distinct  from  those 
of-  an}'  other  Pear  grown  here. 
The  original  tree  was  thirty  or 
forty  years  old  when  I  first  sa\\ 
it  more  than  thirty  years  ago. 
The  old  tree  had  to  be  removed 
owing  to  garden  alterations,  and 
never  regained  its  former  vigour, 
Mr,  Oclee  writes  that  it  has  since 
died,  the  hot,  dry  weather  of  last 
summer  having  proved  too  much 
for  it," 


FLOWERS    BY    ARTIFICIAL 
LIGHT. 

IN  The  (;.4KDEN  for  December  1st  Mi.ss  E, 
Williamson  touches  upon  the  above  most 
important  subject.  Not  a  few  flowers, 
common  looking  or  crude  liy  daj',  are 
singularly  beautiful  by  night,  and  for  the 
observant  there  are  many  surprises  in 
store.  Some  crudely-coloured  flowers  "tone 
down  "  when  subjected  to  artificial  light.  Quite 
near  in  their  lighting-up  value  are  all  those 
shades  in  Carnations  known  as  "cerise  pink," 
The  least  eiiective  lighting-up  shades  of  Carna- 
tions are  those  palest  pink  forms,  as  Daybreak  and 
Enchantress,  when  the  latter  is  very  pale  or  poorly 
grown,  Floriana  lights  up  splendidly,  and  conies 
well  into  the  "  Lawson"  category  in  this  respect. 
The  refined  salmon-pink  tones  in  Carnations  such 
as  are  seen  in  Mrs.  Burnett,  for  example,  are 
usually  normal,  neither  gaining  nor  losing  under 
the  influence  of  artificial  light.  The  deeper 
tones  of  pink  in  Carnation  Duchess  of  Fife  and 
deep    shades    of    this    colour    are    exceedingly 


BEST    GRAPES    FOR 
AMATEURS. 

Theke  is  some  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  best  Grapes  to 
grow  in  private  gardens  for  home 
consumption.  When  I  first  started 
on   my    own    responsibility   as  a  -  •-. 

head  gardener  I  was  eager  to  grow- 
good  Grapes  and  planted  twenty- 
one  varieties.    A  famous  gardener 
remarked  to  me  at  the  time  that 
I  had  better  reduce  them  to  two 
—  Muscat'    of     Alexandria    and 
Black    iHaniburgh.       These     are 
certainly   the   two   best,  but    it   is    better   in   a 
large   establishment  to  grow   a  greater  variety. 
I  therefore   advise   for   the   early   vinery   Black 
Hamburgh    and    one    Vine    each    of    Buckland 
Sweetwater  and  Madresfield  Court  Black  Muscat ; 
for  the  Muscat  house,  Muscat  of  Alexandria  only ; 
and  for  the  late  house.  Lady  Downe's  Seedling 
and    Mrs.    Pince.       Gros   Colman,    Alicante  and 
(Jros  Maroc  I  have  found  wanting,     T\iey  require 
more  heat  than  the  others  ;  in  faot,  Gros  Colman 
needs  a  house  to  itself  to  do  it  well,  a^d  it  is  not 
worth  it. 

Of  course,  Grapes  for  market  are  a  diflerent 
matter.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  popularity 
of  (iros  Colman  as  a  market  Grape.  How 
long  this  popularity  of  certain  inferior  fruits  may 
last  is  another  matter.  No  Grape  either  for 
quality  or  long-keeping  properties  can  vie  w-ith 
Lady  Downe's  Seedling.  I  have  had  it  in  capital 
condition  since  November,  and  it  will  last  until 
May  ;  indeed,  I  have  had  fairly  good  fruit  in 
June,  hut  it  is  not  wanted  after  May.       D.  W, 


yellows  are  found  in  Chrysanthemums  Horace 
Martin,  Pli.ibus,  W,  H,  Lincoln,  (ilitter,  Ac, 
wliile  the  soft  or  pale  yellow-flowered  (>,  Wermig 
and  Mrs,  Burrell  are  instances  of  the  ineffective 
shades. 

Only  those  who  have  given  attention  to  the 
subject,  perhaps,  would  consider  that  much 
difference  existed  among  white-flowered  Chrysan- 
themums, the  best  whites  for  artificial  light 
being  those  of  ivory  white  or  others  opening  a 
greenish  white.  Such  white-flowered  kinds  as 
Western  King,  Moneymaker,  Lady  Lawrence, 
&c. ,  possess  an  enhanced  beauty  and  purity 
under  artificial  light ;  so,  tcKj,  such  crimsons  as 
E.  J.  Brooks,  and  other  instances  might  l)e 
given. 

One  much  appreciates  the  value  of  Miss 
^Villiamson's  remarks  concerning  the  floral 
decoraticms  for  a  hot  summer's  night,  when 
restful  subjects  are  so  desirable.  At  such  a 
time  the  cooling  influence  of  bowls  of  Water 
Lilies,  with  their  accompaniment  of  green  leaves, 
cannot  too  strongly  be  advocated.  Brilliantly- 
coloured  flow  ers,  like  brilliantly-coloured  dresses, 
at  such  a  time  are  things  to  Ije  avoided.  The 
most  cooling  and  restful  exhibit 
at  an  early  autumn  exhibition 
of  Dahlias  during  the  past 
season,  and  where  one  was  con- 
fronted everywhere  by  brilliant 
masses  of  Dahlias  in  almost 
bewildering  array,  was  a  group  of 
Ivies,  We  delight  to  see  the 
clusters  of  scarlet  Holly  berries  in 
winter,  but  under  brilliant  sun- 
light they  would  be  anything 
but  welcome.  So  in  the  decoration 
of  the  home  season  and  envirtm- 
ment  nnist  ever  play  an  important 
part  in  conjunction  «ith  floral 
aids,  E,  H,  .Jenkins, 
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COLOU  RED 
PLATE. 


PE-\K    BLICKLING    (N.\TITK,\L    SIZE). 

beautiful,  and  much  enlivened  in  their  colour  tones 
at  night.  Much  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of 
the  true  scarlet  and  rose-scarlet  shades  in  the 
Carnation,  as  well  as  those  more  nearh-  approach- 
ing crimson-scarlet  in  colour.  The  darker  maroon 
shades  are  in  no  degree  relieved  of  their  sombre 
tints  by  artificial  light.  What  happens  to  the 
Carnation  happens  to  the  Rose  of  similar  colour- 
ing, the  lovely  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay  defying 
description.  Such  Roses,  too,  as  Sunrise,  well- 
coloured  Lady  Roberts,  and  all  that  section 
having  deep  yellow  with  pink  or  apricot  tones  in 
their  flowers  light  up  extremcl\-  well, 

I  am  not  quite  at  one  with  Miss  Williamson  in  the 
passage  where  she  says  "all  shades  of  yellow  ,  ,  , 
are  good  for  evening  decorations.''  The  deeper 
shades  of  yellow,  those  we  freely  describe  as 
"golden,"  "orange"  or  "buttercup"  yellow,  are 
decidedly  the  best.  The  "primro.se."  "straw." 
and  "sulphur"  yellow  shades  are  little  better 
than  dirty  white  at  night,  and  frequently  indis- 
tinguisha^^le  therefrom.      Instances  of  the  good 


PLATE    1317. 

NEW   SWEET  PEAS. 
How  They  Should  be  Grown. 

WILL  the  present 
magn  i  f ic  ent 
popxilaritv  of 
the  Sweet  Pea 
ever     wane'i' 
Personally  I  do 
not  think   so  :    indeed.  I  am  full 
of  optimism  for  the  futiue,  and 
would   rather  affirm  that  it    will 
increase  until  there  will   not  be 
a  garden  in  which  Sweet  Peas  are 
not  -seen.       There    are   few    now 
from  which    they  are    wholly   excluded,   but  in 
many  cases  they  are  cultivated  in  the  same  per- 
functory manner  as  other  annuals,  and  this  shouhl 
not  be,  for  they  are  worthy  of  far  better  attention, 
because  they  give  infinitely  better  returns.     Next 
to    the   ever-supreme    Rose,    the    Sweet   Pea   is 
indubitably  the   flower  of    the    fut>n-e,  and   the 
time  will  come  when   we  shall  be  able  to  have 
blooms  all  the  year  round.     Undoubtedly  much 
of  the  popularitj-  of  this  annual  flower  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  can  be  grow-n  In-  anyone  who  has  a 
few  square  yards  of  ground,  and  it  is  a  flower  that 
pays  for  good  treatment. 

Can  there  still  be  a  secret  of  success  in  the  culture 
of  Sweet  Peas?  Considering  the  acres  of  paper  that 
have  been  covered  in  describing  the  best  methods 
of  procedure  one  «-ouId  scarcely  think  so,  and  yet 
men  like  Mr.  Malcolm  of  Duns,  ilr.  Duncan  of 
Fogo,  Mr.  .Jones  of  Ruabon  and  others  who  could 
be  named  seem  to  be  possessed  of  powers  that  are 
not  given  to  the  ordinary  man  to  comprehend. 
Stems  20  inches  or  so  in  length,  carrying  four  or 
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more  (ifrfect  lilcioms  lieautifuUy  pciisod  upmi  them, 
are  common  among  the  ''  masters,"  but  tlie  pupil 
seeks  for  tliem  in  wiin,  or  wlien  he  gets  one  carries 
it  round  to  Iiis  friends  as  evidem-e  of  his  wondrous 
skill.  Perhaps  the  climate  or  the  soil  favours 
them  ;  one  never  knows.  Certain  it  is  that  tho.se 
who  do  not  attain  to  their  level  fail  from  mis- 
fortune and  not  from  an}'  apparent  fault  in 
management  or  neglect  of  their  plants.  They 
have  the  enthusiasm  of  the  "  masters,"' and  ulti- 
mately they  will  achieve  their  success.  At  least 
such  is  my  sincere  hope. 

Peepar.\tion  of  the  Soil. 

The  importance  of  this  operation  nuist  never 
be  overlooked.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  it  spells  hard  work,  but  it  is  the  foundation 
of  success  in  Sweet  Pea  culture,  as,  indeed,  it  is 
in  the  culture  of  all  plants  growni  in  British 
gardens.  I  am  under  orders  from  the  Editor  to 
be  concise,  and  therefore  must  put  all  points  very 
briefly.  In  preparation  the  soil  should  be  loosened 
to  a  depth  of  at  least  2  feet,  and,  if  it  is  possible 
to  go  deeper,  so  much  the  better  ;  in  the  second 
spit  work  some  of  the  finest  procurable  natural 
manure ;  and  when  the  operation  of  soil-moving 


culture.  If  one  is  growing  simply  for  the  adoin- 
ment  of  the  garden,  successive  sowings  are 
desirable  ;  but  if  it  is  proposed  to  exhibit  blooms 
at  a  certain  show  on  a  specific  date,  it  will,  of 
course,  be  essential  that  the  seeds  be  sown  at  a 
time  which  is  most  likely  to  ensure  plants  and 
flowers  in  perfection  when  required.  For  out- 
door sowing  I  have  found  the  most  generally 
satisfactory  results  follow  upon  a  sowing  made 
about  the  end  of  the  third  week  of  March  ; 
while  for  pot  sowing  in  frames  or  a  well-aired 
greenhouse  the  end  of  February  is  a  suitaljle 
time. 

In  the  latter  system  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  the  plants  be  grown  as  hardy  as 
possible,  or  the  troubles  of  the  grower  when 
planting-out  time  arrives  will  be  many  and  vai-ied. 
For  pot  sowing  five  seeds  in  a  ;i-inch  pot  will  be 
ample,  as  they  must  have  abundance  of  .space  to 
ensure  strong  growth. 

When  the  seeds  are  sown  out  of  doors  the 
grower  should  draw  flat-bottomed  drills  and  place 
the  seeds  3  inches  asiuider  in  them.  This  will  be 
more  than  double  the  number  of  seeds  that  are 
required  to  grow  into  plants,  but  some  will  not 
germinate   and    birds   and   slugs   will   assuredly 


when  ordinary  stakes  are  utilised.  Whatever 
may  he  used  should  be  jiut  to  the  plants  before  it 
is  possible  for  them  to  fall  over,  and  if  the 
!  permanent  stakes  cannot  be  got  into  position 
I  soon  enough  it  is  wise  on  the  part  of  the  grower 
to  put  some  twigs  6  inches  t<j  12  inches  high  to 
act  as  supports  during  the  very  early  stages. 

Gathering  the  Flowers. 

When  one  has  given   time  and  thought  to  the 

culture   of   Sweet   Peas   it   is  almost  ab.solutely 

certain  that 'the  reward  will  be  generous,  but  it 

may  not  be   secured  in   full   unless  the   grower 

remembers  to  mulch   the  rows  with  some  short 

manure,  water  as  necessary,  apply  liquid  manure 

at  tairlj'  frequent   intervals  and,    perhaps   most 

important  of  all,   to  gather  the  blooms  directly 

they  have  reached  perfection  and  not  to  let  them 

remain  until  seed-pods  have  formed.       As  long 

I  as  the  plants  are  called   upon  for  flowers   they 

will  respond — at  least  to  a  reasonable  degree,  but 

call  upon  them  for  blooms  when  seed  is  ripening 

j  and   the   answer   will   not   be   favourable.      The 

I  Sweet  Pea  plant  wants  to  do  things  well,  and  it 

must  not  be  expected  to  do  two  things  at  once. 

The   Sweet   Peas    shown    in    the   accompanying 
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A    NEW    IIYBKID    OUCIIID    (oDONT101l.\    BKAUSUA  W^^i). 

( ■'^lidivit   ircciitlif   hjj  Messra.  Chaiientvorth   ami   Co.  bcfiyre   the   Ruifal 
Horticultuyal  Societyy  when  it  watt  giceu  a  firnt-clans  certificate.) 


is  completed,  fork  into  the  surface  a  dressing  of 
superphosphate  of  lime  and  sulphate  of  potash 
at  the  rate  of  three  parts  of  the  former  to 
two  parts  of  the  latter,  the  amount  used 
being  3oz.  to  the  square  yard.  Later  on,  when 
the  plants  are  approaching  the  flowering  stage, 
it  will  be  permissible  to  use  a  little  nitrate 
of  soda,  but  never  in  the  very  early  days  of 
working. 

The  earlier  this  preparatory  work  can  be  done 
the  better.  It  is  not,  of  course,  proposed  to  sow 
the  seeds  out  of  doors  for  some  time  yet,  but  the 
sooner  the  soil  can  be  got  into  condition  the 
better,  as  when  it  is  loosened  it  w'ill  be  improved 
by  the  admission  of  fresh  air  and  moisture,  each 
of  which  plays  its  part  in  providing  the  plants 
with  food  at  no  expense  to  the  cultivator.  Apart 
from  the  substantiall}'  beneficial  effects  that 
accrue  upon  perfect  aeration,  early  preparation 
of  the  soil  allows  time  for  the  distribution  of  the 
food  which,  when  fir.st  incorporated  with  the 
ground,  must  necessarily  be  somewhat  localised. 

SowiN(i  THE  Seeds. 

What  is  preci.sely  the  best  time  for  sowing  the 
seeds    depends    upon    the    particular   object   of 


charge  a  toll.  As  a  matter  of  fact  considerable 
thinning  will  have  to  be  done,  as  the  \'igorous 
sorts  ought  to  stand  12  inches  apart,,  and  there 
are  few  so  weak  that  they  will  not  fully  occupy 
8  inches.  The  more  space  that  is  given  them  the 
better  will  be  the  residts  both  in  the  colour  and 
form  of  the  flowers,  and  there  will  not  be  any  loss 
in  numbers  provided  that  picking  is  done  as  closel}- 
as  possil)le  when  the  plants  commence  to  bloom. 

Stakinu. 

One  has  mi  hesitation  in  asserting  that  this  is 
one  of  the  most  important  points  in  the  successful 
cultvire  of  Sweet  Peas,  whether  the  plants  are 
grown  for  exhibition  or  for  the  decoration  of  the 
garden.  If  they  are  neglected  and  allowed  to 
fall  over  one  another  it  is  certain  that  they  will 
neither  produce  blooms  of  the  finest  (juality  nor 
in  the  numbers  which  will  be  required.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  Hazel  makes  the  best  stakes  for 
Sweet  Peas,  and  it  is  equally  indisputable  that 
suiiicient  cannot  be  bought  in  many  places  and  j 
recoui'se  must  be  had  to  anything  that  can  be  I 
procured.  Properly  erected  coarse-meshed  wire 
netting  answers  the  purpcjse  splendidly,  but  the 
general  effect  is  not  as  natural  or  as  beautiful  as  i 


coloured  plate  were  reproduced  from  flowers 
kindlj'  supplied  by  Messrs.  Watkins  and  Sinqison, 
Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden.  The  pink 
variety  is  Mrs.  Alfred  Watkins,  the  white  is 
Nora  Unwin,  the  red  is  E.  J.  Castle,  and  the 
mauve  Frank  Dolby.  Horace  J.  Wright. 


A  NEW  HYBRID   ORCHID. 

(Odontioda  Bradshaw.^e.  1 

This  is  a  charming  flower,  quite  distinct  from  any 
other  Orchid.  It  was  obtained  by  intercrossing 
two  quite  distinct  Orchids,  namely,  Cochlioda 
noetzliana  (which  bears  small  reddish  fl(-iwers)  and 
the  well-known  Odontoglossum  crispum.  The 
flowers  of  this  Odontioda,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
illustration,  are  produced  after  the  manner  of 
those  of  an  Odontoglossum.  They  are  about 
1 J  inches  across  and  of  rich  brick  red  colouring, 
tlie  petals  having  a  tinge  of  orange  scarlet.  This 
beautiful  Orchid  was  recently  shown  by  Messrs. 
Charleswortli  and  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford.  It 
was  given  a  first-class  certificate  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society. 
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GARDENING     FOR     BEGINNERS. 


THE    FLAG    IRIS   is  one  of  the  best 
plants  for  the  town  garden.     It  will 
gi-ow   in  any   ordinarj'    soil    that    is  i 
moderately  well  dug,   and   seems    to  ' 
thrive   in   any   position,    although   it  i 
prefers    one    that    is    not    too    fully 
exposed  U>  the  sun  and  a  soil  that  is  deep.     The  j 
Flag  Iris  develops  into  large  clumps  if  left  undis-  I 
turbed  for  a  few  j-ears,  and  nothing  makes  a  finer  ' 
show  in  the  border  in  the  month  of  June.     It  has 
one  great  advantage  over  many  other  plants,  in 
that  when  its  flowers  are  over  it  still  presents  a 
clean  and  wholesome  appearance.     Its  leaves  do 
not  become  ragged   or   unsightly,   and,   in  fact, 
when  the  old  flowering   stems  "are    removed   it  i 
stiU   remains  an   ornamental   border  plant.       It  | 
would   almost   be   worth   planting  if  its  flowers 
were  valueless,  for  its  clean,  attractive  grey-green  ' 
sword  ■  shaped   leaves 
act  as  a  foil  to  the  bril- 
1  ian  1 1  y  ■  coloured 
blossoms   of    many 
summer-flowering 
plants    and    add    to, 
rather    than     detract 
from,  the  appearance 
of    the   liorder    as    a 
whole.    It  may  almost 
be    classed   with 
Lavender,    Rosemary 
and  other  gi-ey-lea\ed 
shrubs    for   its    value 
for     planting    among 
bright      flowers. 
Masses  of  it  here  and 
there     in    the     town 
garden  border  make  a 
finer  display  than  any- 
thing   else    in     early 
June,     and     as     the 
plants  may  be  put  in 
either   a   sunny   or   a 
half-shaded  spot,  they 
are    doubly     vahiable 
to  the  town  gardener, 
whose    garden     more 
often   than   not  is  so 
situated    that    it    re 
ceives  a  ptior  share  ot 
the  summer  sun,  and 
practically  none  at  all 
iu  winter  time. 

Shriihe     for     Town 
(rardcus. — Shrubs,  or 

at  least  good  shnibs.  f  ^  ■• 

are  sadly  neglected 
in  thousands  of  small 
town     and    suburban 

gardens.  I  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  sa\  that  a  number 
of  shrubs  should  be  ])lanted  in  every  one  of  these 
gardens,  for  personally  I  shcjuld  prefer  to  plant 
sometliing  else  that  would  take  up  less  runm  and 
give  a  finer  display  of  flow  ers.  What  I  do  most 
strongly  recommend  is  that  when  shrubs  are 
]ilanterl,  lliose  large-leaved  evergreens,  such  as 
Liiurel.  Privet  and  Mahonia,  whose  foliage 
throughout  the  winter  is  covered  with  a  dirtv 
sooty  deposit,  the  result  of  smoke,  soot,  fog  and 
other  impurities  common  to  the  atmosphere 
of  large  towns  and  suburbs,  should  be  taboo, 
and  some  of  the  beautiful  flowering  shrubs  should 
be  used  instead.  It  cannot  be  urged  that  there 
are  insuflieient  to  choose  from,  for  the  selection  is 
by  no  means  limited.  To  mention  only  the 
commonest,  there  are  Laburnum.  Lilac.  Thorn 
(of  which  there  are  manj-  fine  sorts),  flowering 
Currant  (Ribes),  Guelder  Roses.  Almond, 
the   lovely   flowering   Cherries,    Plums,    Peaches 


SIMPLE    HINTS. 

and  Pears.  Others  perhaps  less  comnionly 
known  yet  equally  beautiful  are  Magnolia 
stellata,  M.  conspieua,  M.  soulangeana.  Rhodo- 
dendron prieco.x,  Diervilla  Eva  Rathke,  the 
Mezereon.  Erica  mediterranea  hybrida  and  E. 
carnea  (beautiful  Heaths)  and  Olearia  Haasti  (a 
Xew  Zealand  shrub,  bearing  white  Daisj-Iike 
flowers). 

Amon'j  Suitable  Shrubs  whose  chief  beauty 
lies  in  the  berries  thej'  bear  may  be  mentioned 
Berlieris.  Crataegus  Pyracantha  (Fire  Thorn, 
for  training  against  a  house  wall!  and  Per- 
nett3-a  mucronata.  All  these  grow  just  as  well 
in  the  average  suburban  garden  as  the  common- 
place shrubs  alreadj'  mentioned,  while  they  are 
immeasurably  more  beautiful.  Some  shrubs  are 
particularly  useful  for  covering  fences.     I  have 


TIIK    FI.Ai^    IKIS    IN    -1    TOWN    (;ARI>KN. 

often  seen  an  ugly  wooden  fence  made  attractive 
by  the  golden   bell-like   flowers  of   Forsythia  or 
yellow  .Jasmine  in  earh'  spring,   and   by   white 
.Jessamine,  Diervilla  or  Rose  in  summer.     It   is 
astonishing  how  slow  the  public  is  to  appreciate 
and  to  profit  by  the  many  lovely  flowering  shrubs  ' 
now  to  be  had  at  reasonable  prices,  and  just  as 
easy  to  growas  the  ubiquitous,  monotfinous  Laurel. 
In  many  modern  suburban  gardens  old  and  well-  ] 
known   shrul)s   such   as    Lalmrnum,     Lilac    and  ' 
flowering  Currant  are  almost   as   scarce   as   the 
newer  ones.     I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  no 
other  class  of  plants  is  so  grossh'  and 

So  Uwrorlhily  Neijlecled  by  the  owners  of  small 
gardens  as  the  flowering  shrub.  It  is  true  that 
want  of  space  deters  many  from  planting  them, 
but  there  are  others  who  have  ground  for  them 
and  to  spare.  Gardens  above  a  certain  size  | 
must    have    at    least   a    few    shrubs,    but    whv 


must  they  be  evergreens,  a  class  of  shrub,  by 
the  way,  that  sadly  belies  its  name  in 
town  and  suburb,  for  throughout  the  winter 
they  are  not  green,  but  black — black  with 
soot  and  smoke  and  other  deposits  of  an  impixre 
atmosphere.  Deciduous  rather  than  evergi-een 
shrubs  should  be  planted  in  the  to^vn  and  suburban 
garden,  shrubs,  that  is  to  .saj',  whose  leaves  fall 
in  the  autumn.  Each  spring  they  start  with 
clean  fresh  foliage,  a  striking  contrast  to  that  of 
the  evergreen  which  has  passed  through  a  foggj-, 
dirty  ■  w  inter.  Practically  all  the  flowering 
shrulis  I  have  mentioned  are  deciduiais.  There 
is  a  joy  and  a  delight  in  .springtime  in  watching 
the  opening  buds  of  leafless  shrubs  that  the 
evergreen  fails  to  awake.  It  must  not  be  thought 
that  I  am  decrying  evergreens  generally.  In 
country  gardens  the  masses  of  warm  green  foliage 
give  a  welcome  colour 
to  the  landscape  and 
cannot  fail  to  be 
admired,  but  they  are 
out  of  place  in  the 
smoke-begrimed  air  of 
ii  town. — T. 

To  ijtt  rid  of  Tree 
Roofs  ill  a  Small  Gar- 
den. — The  gardener  in 
town   and   suburb    is 
usually  more  anxious 
to  get  rid  of  trees  than 
to  plant    them.      His 
garden    is   too   small, 
the  space  too  precious 
toallowof  histhinking 
of    tree    planting. 
Often     a     large    tree 
with  its  trunk   in  the 
garden  of  a  neighbour 
— who  values  it,  per- 
haps, for  its  welcome 
shade   in   summer 
time,  and  who,  having 
no    instinct    for    gar- 
dening, thinksnothing 
of   its  hungry  depre- 
datory   roots  —  is    a 
source   of    annoyance 
and  sometimes  despair 
to     the     enthusiastic 
gardenerw  hosegai'den 
is    overshadow  ed     I  ly 
its  shoots  and  leave.s. 
and  whose  border   is 
peimeated   by   its 
roots.      He   has   a 
right,     it    is  true,    to 
cut    oflf  the    liranches 
that  overhang  his  property,  but  even  when  that 
is  done  matters  are  often  hariUy   improved.     In 
the  treatment  of  the  encroaching  roots,  however, 
he  can  Ije  more  drastic,  and  can,  although  not 
without  considerable  trouble.  cr)mpletel\    rid   his 
ground  of  them.     The  way  to  do  this  is  to  dig  a 
trench.  :i  feet  or  4  feet   deep,  rjuite  close  to   the 
fence  nearest  the  large  tree.     Many  of  the  oft'end- 
ing  roots  will  be  choppe<l   through   as  the  work 
proceeds,  while  those   which  are   too  hard  to  be 
thus  dealt  with  may  be  cut  off  with  a  strong. 
sharp   knife  or  may  be  sawn  through.     Ha\nng 
thus  severed  all  the  tree-roots  that  can  be  found, 
the  ne.xt  thing  to  be  done,  if  one  wishes  thoroughly 
to  clear  the  liorder,  is  to  dig  it  over  2  feet  deep 
or   even   trench   it.     When   the   garden   is   first 
planted,  however,  this  ought  to  be  done  .in  any 
case,  so  that  if  the  extermination  of  the  intruding 
roots  is  taken  in  hand  then  it  will  not  cause  much 
e.xtra  work.     The  most  important  thing  is  not  to 
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I. — BITI^B  OF  THE   TRUMPET  I.ILY  AS  RECEIVED. 

close  up  the  trench  again  unless  you  are  prepared 
to  go  to  tlie  eNpense  of  making  a  narrow  sunken 
wall  of  concrete,  so  as  effectually  to  prevent  the 
further  ingress  of  the  roots.  It  suffices,  however, 
to  leave  an  open  trench,  say,  10  inches  wide,  and 
this  can  easily  be  hidden  by  planting  tall-growing 
plants  in  front  of  it.  As  the  tree-roots  make 
their  appearance  in  the  open  trench  they  should 
be  cut  back.  This  practice  will  effectually  prevent 
their  entering  the  garden  soil  and  impoverishing 
tlie  border.  If  part  of  the  garden  is  shaded  b}' 
neighbouring  houses  or  trees  with  which  one  may 
not  interfere,  then  obviouslj'  the  onlj'  thing  to  do 
is  to  make  the  best  of  matters  as  they  are,  and 
choose  one's  plants  carefuUj'  according  to  the 
position  in  which  the}'  will  have  to  gi'ow.  Some 
plants  will  grow  best  in  half  shade,  others  prefer  a 
sunny  spot,  while  some  will  thrive  in  dense  shade. 

Growiny  the  Trumpet  Lily  in  Pots. — Quite  a 
niamber  of  Liliums  can  be  successfully  grown 
in  pots  in  the  cool  greenhouse.  The  Trumpet 
Lily  (L.  longiflorum)  is,  perhaps,  more  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  pots  than  any  other  sort. 
The  beautiful  pure  white  flowers,  with  their 
pleasing  fragrance,  are  greatly  valued  both  in 
pots  and  for  cutting,  especially  at  Easter  time. 
Moreover,  it  is  very  easy  to  grow,  and  bulbs  can 
be  obtained  very  cheaply. 

Btiyiiig  the  Bu/bn. — For  three  or  four  shillings 
a  dozen  good  bulbs  can  be  obtained  in  spring 
from  the  local  nurseryman.  Having  obtained 
the  bulbs  (one  is  illustrated  at  Fig.  1),  most 
growers  would  probably  pot  them  up  straight 
away.  Now  this  is  a  great  mistake.  Practically 
all  the  Trumpet  Lil}'  bulbs  sold  in  this  country 
are  imported,  and  until  growth  begins  they 
require  very  careful  attention.  Fungus  often 
develops  through  injury  to  the  bulbs  in  travel- 
ling or  other  causes.  If  the  bulbs  are  buried  in 
the  soil  this  cannot  be  seen. 

Start iiuj  the  Bidbs. — About  half  fill  the  jiots 
with  light  sandy  soil,  placing  the  bvilb  on  this,  and 
it  will  soon  root.  Until  the  growths  are  1  inch  in 
length  they  can  be  placed  under  a  stage  in  the 
greenhouse,  providing  there  is  no  fear  of  their 
catching  the  drippings  from  the  plants  above,  or 
they  may  be  started  in  a  frame.  Little  water,  if 
any,  beyond  a  light  syringing  on  bright  daj'S  will 
be  necessary  until  the  roots  begin  to  push  down 
into  the  soil  and  a  shoot  develops  in  the  centre 
of  the  bulb.  Sufficient  soil  may  then  be  added 
to  bring  it  up  level  with  the  top  of  the  bulb.  If 
the  pot  in  which  the  bulb  was  started  is  less  than 
0  inches  in  diameter,  the  plant  should  be  potted 
on  into  this  size  when  in  the  condition  shown  in 
Fig.  2.  Leave  ample  space,  as  in  Fig.  3,  for 
top-dressing  when  the  young  roots  make  their 
appearance  on  the  stem  near  the  top  of  the  bulb. 
For  this  purpose  use  a  rich  compost.  A  very 
good  mixture  consists  of  two  parts  fibrous  loam 
and  one  part  well-decayed  cow  manure. 


The  Bermuda  Lily.  —  Under  the  name  of 
Liliuni  Harrisii  this  Lily  was  at  one  time  very 
popular.  Owing,  however,  to  the  prevalence  of 
the  Lily  disease  in  the  Bermudas,  we  now  obtain 
most  of  our  bulbs  from  Japan.  Botanists  class  it 
as  a  variety  of  the  Trumpet  Lily,  giving  it  the 
name  "e.ximium."  The  bulbs  usually  command 
a  slightlj-  higlier  price  in  the  market,  as  on  an 
average  more  Howers  are  produced  on  each 
growth. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


MIGNONETTE  FOR  POTS  AND 
BORDERS. 

FEW  of  the  more  easilj'-grown  and  fragrant 
annuals  are  so  popular  as   the    Migno- 
nette, which  is  grown  bj'  almost  everyone 
with  a  garden.     I  saj'  "  grown,"  though 
I     fear   that   each   year   there   is   overwhelming 
evidence  to  the  eontrar\'.     The  seeds  are  sown  it 


2. — BULB    THREE    WEEKS    .iFTER    BEINO    PL.4.CEI> 
ON   SOIL   IN    POT   IN   WARM   GREENHOUSE. 

(In  order  to  start  tlie  bxdh  into  grouch  before  potting  it 

lip,  it  is  simply  placed  in  a  jioiccr-pot  half  filled  teitli 

soil,  the  hiilb  '.Anting  on  ttie  soil.) 

is  true,  and  that  operation  not  infrequently  is  tlie 
beginning  as  well  as  the  ending  of  any  attemjDt 
to  cultivate  in  quite  a  large  number  of  instances. 
Probably  no  plant  more  readily  responds  to 
moderately  good  cultivation  than  the  Mignonette, 
and  there  are  many  varieties  now  in  commerce  of 
the  highest  merit.  It  naturally  follows  that  there 
exist  man}'  errors  of  cultivation,  or  a  general 
lack  of  knowledge  as  to  wliat  to  do,  whereby  a 
better  di.splay,  and  therefore  a  greater  success 
than  hitherto,  may  be  achieved.  Let  us  look, 
then,  for  a  moment  at  some 

Errors  of  Cultivation. 
One  of  the  most  flagrant  of  all  is  undoubtedly 
that  of  sowing  the  seeds  far  too  thickly,  wliether 
the  plant  is  grown  in  a  pot  or  the  open  liordei-. 
The  remedies  are  twofold,  viz.,  to  S(jw  the  seeds 
more  thinly,  and  to  thin  out  the  young  plants 
early  to  allow  space  for  development.  But 
someone  may  ask.  How  much  space  does  a  single 
plant  of  Mignonette  really  recpiire  to  give  it  fair 
plaj-  ■>. 


In  a  pot,  say,  5  inches  across,  a  single  plant 
will  be  sufficient,  or  three  or  five  plants  for  a 
(>inch  size  and  where  the  plants  are  tied  out  to 
make  a  little  specimen.  In  the  border  they 
sliould  not  be  closer  than  4  inches,  or  6  inches  if 
very  strong  growth  is  apparent.  Frequently  a 
single  plant  will  reach  12  inches  or  even  18  inches 
across  under  favourable  conditions,  so  that  from 
this  the  reader  will  at  once  see  the  absurdity  of 
leaving  twenty  or  fifty  plants  in  every  foot-run 
of  a  border,  or  even  in  a  group  the  size  of  an 
ordinarj'  dinner-plate.  On  the  other  hand,  tliere 
is  a  certain  necessity  for  sowing  all  seeds 
moderately  thick,  since  many  causes  contribute 
to  the  failure  (jf  the  seeds,  such  as  attacks  of 
birds  and  tlie  weather. 

(iRowiNd  IN  Pots. 

Fo{  the  amateur  with  a  cold  or  nearly  cold 
greenhouse  Mignonette  in  pots  is  most  valuable, 
and  the  plant  is  so  nearly  hardy  and  so  much 
appreciated  for  its  fragrance  that  one  wonders 
why  it  is  not  more  frequently  grown  in  these 
structures.  There  are  two  ways  of  growing  the 
plants  in  pots,  the  one  by  sowing  the  seeds  in 
small  pots  and  subsequently  transferring  the 
young  plants  to  a  larger  size,  tlie  other  by  sowing 
the  seeds  in  the  pots  in  which  it  is  intended  to 
flower  the  plants.  We  think  the  latter  the  better 
way  generally,  and  shall  direct  special  attention 
to  this  method.  At  the  same  time,  when  it  is 
desired  to  keep  up  a  long  succession  of  flowering 
plants,  the  first-named  method  has  much  to 
commend  it. 

Preparing  the  Pots. 

AH  pots  should  be  scrupulously  clean.  Wlien 
the  pots  are  required  at  short  notice,  it  will  lie 
found  that  they  dry  more  quickl}'  if  washed  in 
hot  water.  Each  pot  should  be  well  di'ained  by 
placing  a  large  crock  or  broken  piece  of  pot 
lioUow  side  down  over  the  hole  at  the  liottom, 
with  a  few  smaller  pieces  of  crock  above.  This 
hollow-shaped  crock  prevents  the  soil  covering  up 
the  hole  through  which  the  water  escapes.  Quite 
flat  pieces  of  crock  should  never  be  used,  liecause 
they  prevent  the  free  escape  of  the  water,  and 
the  soil  becoming  sour  quickly,  unhealthy 
]jlants  are  the  result.  The  pots  should  be 
tilled  with  soil  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the 
to]),  and  the  soil  must  be  pressed  moderatel}'  firm. 


3. — LILY    BULB    FINALLY    POTTED. 

(Note  that  the  pot  is  only  two-thirds  full  of  soil,  so  that 
more  soil  may  be  added  suhsetjuently  to  cover  the  stein- 
roots  fJiat  will  form.) 
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The  Best  Soil. 
In  till'  matter  of  soil  the  Mignonette  is 
not  (liffic-ult  to  please,  though  it  prefers  good 
loam  with  a  fair  percentage  ot  ht.ious  roots 
in  it  and  a  small  proportion  ot  lime.  4.urty 
loam  iisuallv  contains  all  tliat  is  requisite  m 
this  respect,  and  if  to  such  soil  a  little  very 
.,kl  manure  is  added,  or  this  and  bone-meal,  the 
mixture  will  do  well.  Very  light  and  sandy 
soils  require  little  sand  added,  while  stitl  oi 
clavev  loam  will  be  much  improved  by  a  good 
addition  of  sharp  sand-say,  one-fourth  part-- 
and  an  almost  equal  proportion  of  leat-mould. 
'IMie  soil  when  used  tor  the  pots  should  be 
moderately  dry,  so  dry  indeed  that  there  is  no 
tendency  to  stick  or  cling  to  the  liand  when  the 
hand  is  firmly  clenched  over  a  portion  ot  it. 
SowiNO  THE  Seeds.  , 

Wlien  the  pots  are  filled  as  recommended 
above,  and  the  surface  made  fairly  level— this  can 
be  best  accomplished  by  taking  another  flower- 
pot and  pressing  its  bottom  surface  repeatedly  on 
the  soil-the  seeds  may  be  .sown  at  once  by 
making  a  slight  depression  in  the  soil  with  the 
finger  at  a  little  distance  apart  all  over  the  surface 
soil,  and  dropping  in  a  seed  or  two  in  each  hole 
These  holes  must  not  be  more  than  a  quarter  ot 
an  inch  deep,  and  when  the  seeds  are  sown  the 
holes  must  be  filled  with  fine  soil  or  sand.  When 
enough  pots  are  sown  a  gentle  watering  should 
be  given  from  a  fine  rose  can.  Seeds  may  be  sown 
in  pots  any  time  from  September  to  March  and 
tlie  pots  are  best  if  placed  at  once  in  a  cold  frame 
„r  quite  cool  greenhouse.  The  pots  should  not  be 
placed  on  a  shelf  in  a  warm  greenhouse,  for  the 
s,)il  will  drv  up  much  too  quickly,  and  only 
weakly  groWth  will  resuult.  When  the  seedlings 
appear,  thin  out  the  weak  ones  to  the  number 
stated  above. 

Treatment  in  the  Open  Gbound. 
If  the  Mi^onette  has  not  been  a  success  in  the 
open   garden  previously,   it  is  possible  that  the 
soil  is  too  ricli,  and  in  such  case  a  little  lime  or 
i,„„e-meal   will   be    far    better   than    the    usual 
manure      Tlie  soil  should  be  well  dug  up.    the 
bone-meal   to  be  first  sprinkled   on    tlie   soil     a 
double  handful  to  each  3  feet  of  ground,  and  then 
fork  it  in      This  may  be  done  at  any  time  that  is 
convenient  before  sowing  tlie   seeds.       The   soil 
must  be  broken  up  very  finely  on  the  surface, 
otherwise   these   small   seeds   will  trickle   down 
deeply  in  the  crevices  and  be  lost.     It  it  is  desired 
to  sow  an  entire  bed,  it  will  be  better  when  the 
surface   soil   is   made   fine  to   scatter   the  seeds 
broadcast  over  the  whole  bed,  finally  covering  the 
seeds  with  fine  soil.     Seeds  may  be  sown  m  the 
open  from  the  middle  of  March  onwards  to  the 
end  of  May,  or  later  if  required. 
ThINNINC   OtTT. 
This    is    most    imporUnt.      A.s    soon    as    the 
seedlings  appear  select  a  strong  plant  for  growing 
on,    and   pull   out   all  the  seedlings  that  crowd 
anaind  it.     A  few  days  later  a  second  thinning 
may  be  done  in  the  same  way,  leaving  the  most 
vitrorous  plants  each  time.     At  the  final  thinning 
out   the    plants   that  are  destined  to  remain  tor 
Howering  should  be  about  (i  inches  apart  each  way. 
Thus  grown,  sturdy  and  vigorous  plants   capable 
of  a  good  prolonged  flowering,  will  result. 

=        '  E.  H.  Jenkins. 


more  congenial  tieatmcnt.  but  wliich  is  the 
reverse  of  that.  At  (,'ami»liill.  Mr.  M^yer, 
carrying  out  Mr.  Wliitton's  instructions,  gives 
these  Orchids  full  exposure  to  the  air  from  the 
ventilators,  close  to  which  the  jjlants  are 
suspended,  and  a  current  of  air  i.s  thus  constantly 
flowing  upon  them  when  the  ventilators  are 
open.  I  visited  the  houses  in  the  middle  of 
November,  and  these  Bendrobiums  were  close  to 
the  open  ventilators  at  that  time,  and  the 
weather  was  none  too  genial.  Others  may  well 
take  a  hint  and  try  this  method  and  report  later. 
I  feel  sure  their  report  will  be  in  accord  with  my 
remarks.  "■• 


GARDENING     OF 
WEEK. 


THE 


THE     COOL     TREATMENT     OF 
DENDROBIUMS. 

A  lesson  against  the  coddling  of  Dendrobiums 
is  afforded  by  the  treatment  they  receive  ui 
the  admirably-managed  houses  at  Lamphill,  in 
the  Queen's  '  Park,  tilasgow,  where  thej'  are 
exposed  during  the  greater  part  <jf  the  year 
to  conditions  which  some  people  would  con- 
sider destructive.  On  the  contrary,  they 
suit  these  fine  Orchids  admirably:  the  plants 
are  in  the  rudest  of  health,  making  vigorous 
growths,  such  as  would  be  the  envy  ot  those  who 
%o  the  Dendrobiums  what  they  would  consider 


FOR  THE  NORTH  AND  NORTH 

MIDLANDS. 

Pl.\nts  Under  Glass. 

PRUNING     GREENHOUSE 
CLIMBERS.— A  judicious  pruning 
of      greenhouse      and      conservatory 
climbers,    such    as    Taosonias,    Lapa- 
gerias,    &c. ,    may    now    take    place. 
Thin  out  weak  growths,  also  some  of 
the  strong,  having  regard  for  the  space  to  be  filled 
by   the  new  growth,   but  where  Lapagerias  are 
not  vigorous  they  should  be  left  alone.     Helio- 
tropes,  Fuchsias  and  Plumbago  require   cutting 
close  in  to  the  main  shoot.     Keep  the  soil  on  the 
dry  side  until  growth  demands  more  moisture. 
For  Violets  growing  in  frames  free  ventilation  at 
all  times  is  essential.     On  fine,  warm  days  the 
lights  may  be  removed  for  a  few  hours.     Remove 
all     decayed    leaves   and    keep   the    surface-soil 
lightly  stirred.     If  the  soil  becomes  at  all  dry 
afford  a  soaking  of  diluted  liquid  manure. 
Flower  Garden. 
In   the   wild   garden   remove   weeds,    deca^'ed 
flower-stalks  and  tree   leaves.     Though  autumn 
divisicjn   and  planting   of  herbaceous  plants  are 
much  to  be  commended  where  the  soil  is  heavy 
and  keeps  wet  during  the  winter,  the  spring  is 
the  safest  time  to  operate  ;  therefore  during  a  spell 
of  fine  weather    they   may    be    divided  and   re- 
planted.    Begin  with  the  hardiest,  but  anything 
of  a  tender  nature  or  which  takes  division  badly 
may  be  left  until  the  warmer  days  of  April. 
Kitchen  Garden. 
Cii.cumher  Beds.— For  the  making  of  Cucumber 
beds  the  manure  should  be  prepared  in  the  open 
and  occasionally  turned.     Rank  manure  of  any 
description  should  be  avoided.     Sow  seed  about 
the   same  time  as  the  making  of  the  bed,  and 
plant   out   the   seedlings   when   they   reach    the 
third  or  fourth  leaf.     A  small  quantity  of  rich, 
light  soil  only  will  be  needed  for  a  start,  to  lie 
increased  by  top-dressing  freipiently  later  on. 

Seed  Pot'atotf-  for  frame  culture  may  beijlaeed 
in  boxes  containing  a  layer  of  fine  leaf-mould  or 
other  light  soil,  and  placed  in  a  recently-started 
vinery  or  Peach  house.  In  three  or  four  weeks 
they  will  be  ready  for  planting  out. 

The  Onion  Ground  must  be  well  prepared  by 
trenching  and  heavy  manuring.  Place  at  the 
bottom  of  the  trench  any  leaves  and  refuse  from 
the  last  crop,  except  stumps  of  Savoys,  &c., 
which  may  be  burnt.  Turn  in  the  top  spit, 
placing  a  "layer  of  manure  on  this,  and  again 
under  the  finishing  layer  of  soil.  Leave  the 
u|)per  layer  as  rough  as  possible. 

Fruits  Under  Glass. 
Slarlinj/  Vines  into  (rVo(r<7i.— Preparations  for 
starting  'Muscats  and  late-keeping  varieties  of 
Grapes  should  now  be  completed,  so  that  they 
may  obtain  a  long  steady  season  of  growtli,  and 
fini.sh  well-coloured  bunches  towards  the  middle 
of  September.  A  night  temperature  of  r,iy  will 
be  enough  to  start  with,  gradually  raising  it  as  tlie 
days    get    hmger.      Attention    mu.st   be   given    to 


the  earlier-started  house  in  disbudding  and 
stopping.  Disbud  to  one  strong  growth  to  each 
spur.  Sto])  the  shoot  at  the  second  leaf  beyond 
the  bunch. 

Disbwlditin  Peaches.  —  Disbudding  maj-  lie 
begun  in  the  Peach  house  after  the  fruit  begins 
to  swell,  and  should  be  carried  out  gradually, 
first  removing  shoots  from  the  back  and  front  of 
the  trees,  eventually  reducing  them  to  shoots  for 
growing  on  to  the  end  of  the  season,  to  bear  fruit 
the  following  year.  The  young  leaves  are  very 
subject  to  the  attacks  of  aphides,  therefore, 
fumigate  on  calm  evenings  immediately  the  fruit 

is  set. 

Hardy  Fruit. 

As  soon  as  the  pruning  and  tying  of  wall  trees 
is  finished,  the  borders  at  the  base  of  the  wall, 
for  which  at  least  3  feet  should  be  allowed,  may 
receive  a  top-dressing  of  lime  rubble  or  mortar 
refuse  proportionately  smashed  up.  Fork  this 
lightly  in,  removing  at  the  same  time  any  suckers 
that  may  be  growing,  severing  them  close  to  the 
root.     Finish  all  tying  and  nailing. 

W.  H.  Lambert. 
(Gardener  to  Earl  Grey. ) 

Hoirick,  Northumhtrland. 


FOR  THE  SOUTH  AND  SOUTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Flower  Garden. 
Choice  Shrubs.— Situations  may  still  be  pre- 
pared for  these,  as  they  will  most  probably  be 
in  pots,  and  their  planting  had  better  be  delayed 
until  all  danger  of  frost  is  past.  The  sites  for 
choice  sulijects  should  be  chosen  with  care  ; 
the  ground  should  be  well  drained,  so  that 
they  may  not  suffer  from  damp  during  winter. 
The  exposure  is  also  of  great  importance.  North 
and  north-west  are  better  than  due  south  and 
south-east,  as  it  is  not  so  much  the  frost  as  the 
sun  striking  on  the  plants  when  they  are  frozeii 
that  causes  the  damage  :  in  short,  they  should 
thaw  gradually.  Ideal  situations  can  generally 
be  fcjund  on  the  west  and  north-west,  and  even  the 
north  side  of  groups  of  hardy  shrubs.  If  protec- 
tion is  necessary  a  few  evergreen  liranehes  stuck 
round  are  better  than  material  that  excludes 
light  and  air. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 
Neriiies  will  at  this  time  of  the  year  require 
strict  attention  as  regards  watering,  as  they  are 
in  full  growth,  and  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  retain  their  leaves  in  a  health}-  condition  as 
long  as  possible.  Where  they  have  been  m  the 
sanTe  pots  for  several  years  they  will  greatly 
benefit  by  applications  of  soot  water  and  weak 
liquid  manure  twice  a  week.  When  the  foliage 
bel'ins  to  die  down  water  should  be  gradually 
withheld  ;  they  should  then  be  placed  on  a  shell 
and  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  They  are  often 
spoilt  by'  being  grown  in  too  high  a  temperature  : 
here  they  are  grown  on  shelves  in  a  house  from 
which  fiost  is  just  excluded.  ,  ,  ,  ,     ., 

Free.okis  —A  high  temperature  is  fatal  to  tlic 
well-being  of  these  plants  ;  4(1°  to  4.")'  i.s  quite  higli 
enouyh  As  they  pass  out  of  flow  er  they  should 
not  be  neglected.  Give  them  a  light  position 
and  water  them  carefully-  until  their  fohage 
begins  to  ripen  ott'.  While  gio«  ing  thev  greatly 
benefit  by  frequent  applications  ot  liquid  manure 
and  soot  water. 

Zonal  Pelardonimns  ((/.eraniums).  —  \\  here 
required  for  winter  flowering  cuttings  should 
now  be  put  in,  either  singly  m  small  pots  o, 
several  round  the  side  of  a  4-inch  pot.  It  i.ol 
wanted  the  old  plants  may  tlien  be  thrown  awa\-. 
Here  »e  find  them  useful  for  planting  out  later 
on.  as  they  flower  very  freely. 
Fruit  Garden. 
Fntil  vnder  Gtass.  -  Vines  and  Peach  trees 
in  flower  should  be  kept  dryer  and  a  slightly- 
hi.'lier  temperature  maintaine.l.  About  midday 
tlK-  bunches  in  vineries  and  the  flowers  (m   Peach 
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trees  should  be  lightly  touched  witli  a  soft  brush 
to  distribute  the  pollen. 

S/raivberries  in  flower  should  be  gone  over 
carefully  every  day  with  a  soft  brush,  bearing  in 
mind  that  each  so-called  flower  is  really  com- 
posed of  many  flowerets  which  do  not  all  open  at 
the  same  time,  thus  if  a  number  of  them  are  not 
fertilised  it  will  result  in  the  subsequent  fruit 
being  deformed.  When  they  are  in  flower  main- 
tain a  buoyant  atmosphere,  but  be  careful  to 
avoid  draughts. 

Cherries  and  Plums  in  pots  should  not  be  given 
too  much  heat ;  in  fact,  unless  it  is  to  exclude 
frost  and  dispel  damp  they  are  better  without 
and  fire-heat. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Storing  Vegetables. — Jerusalem  Artichokes  and 
Parsnips  should  now  be  lifted  and  stored.  The 
Artichoke  may  then  be  replanted  4  feet  apart, 
choosing  good  medium-sized  roots.  This  crop  is 
often  neglected  and  grown  in  any  out-of-the-way 
corner,  which  is  a  mistake,  as  it  pays  for  good 
cultivation.  Pheasants  are  very  fond  of  them,  and 
pull  them  out  of  the  ground.  fStachys  tuberifera 
(Chinese  Articlioke)  should  now  be  lifted  and  the 
largest  roots  sorted  out  and  stored,  and  others 
replanted  in  lines  2  feet  apart.  The  roots  shrivel 
up  and  deca}-  if  kept  out  of  the  ground  for  anj' 
length  of  time. 

Shallots  should  now  be  planted  when  the 
ground  is  in  good  working  condition  (this,  I  may 
say,  appUes  to  all  planting  and  seed-sowing 
operations).  They  should  be  planted  15  inches 
apart ;  the  cloves  should  simply  be  pressed  about 
three  parts  their  length  in  the  ground.  There 
should  now  be  no  delay  in  getting  a  sowing  of 
Broad  Beans  in.  They  are  best  sown  in  double 
lines  9  inches  apart  and  3  feet  apart  in  the  rows. 
J.  COUTTS. 
(Gardener  to  Sir  T.  Dyke  Aeland,  Bart. ) 

Kille.rton,  Devon. 
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WE  invite  our  readers  to  send 
us  anything  of  special  beauty 
and  interest  for  our  table, 
as  by  this  means  many  rare 
and  interesting  plants  become 
more  widely  known.  We 
hope,  too,  that  a  short  cultural  note  will 
accompany  the  flower,  so  as  to  make  a  notice 
of  it  more  instructive  to  those  who  may  wish 
to  grow  it.  We  welcome  anything  from  the 
garden,  whether  fruit,  tree,  shrub,  Orchid,  or 
hardy  flower,  and  they  should  be  addressed 
to  The  Editor,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C. 


Two  Beautiful  Violets. 
Mr.  J.  Heath,  Kingskerswell,  Devon,  sends 
two  beautiful  Violets — Kaiser  Willielm  II.  (clear 
\nolet,  large  bloom  on  long,  strong  stalk)  and 
Souvenir  de  J.  .Josse  (large  flower,  deep  reddish 
mauve,  with  white  eye). 


Lapageria  rosea  Flower  from  Outdoors. 

A  flower  of  this  interesting  climbing  plant, 
which  is  suitable  as  a  rule  only  for  a  greenhouse, 
has  been  sent  us  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  The  Gardens, 
Ty  Coch,  near  Carnarvon.  It  was  gathered  on  a 
south  wall  from  a  plant  which  has  had  no  pro- 
tection whatever  during  the  past  three  years. 


Scarlet  and  Pink  Rhododendron  Flowers. 
A  reminder  of  summer  days  is  a  boxful  of 
scarlet  and  pink  Rhododendron  flowers  from 
Mrs.  Stewart  Moore,  Dirvock,  County  Antrim. 
Our  correspondent  writes  :  "  The  scarlet  and 
pink  flowers  were  gathered  from  plants  growing 
in  the  open  on  bushes  from  15  feet  to  20  feet 
high.     They  are  covered  with  brilliantly-coloured 


flowers,  and  are  a  beautiful  sight  on  the  lawns 
during  these  dai-k  winter  days.  We  decorate 
our  rooms  with  them,  and  our  church  was 
made  bright  with  them  on  Christmas  Day.  They 
are  very  hardy,  and  easy  to  grow  in  any  sheltered 
situation  where  they  get  plenty  of  sun." 
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RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answers.— T'/fc  Editor  intends 
to  }nake  The  GARDEN  helpful  tn  all  readers  who  desire 
assistan-ce,  no  matter  ivhat  the  branch  of  gardening  may  be, 
and  with  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
"  Answers  to  Correspondents"  column.  All  communica- 
tiotis  should  be  clearly  and  concijiely  ivritten  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  THE 
Garden,  .20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W.C.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  n^xms  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  muy  desire  to  be  iwerf  in  the 
paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  shoidd  be 
on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


FLOWER   GARDEN. 

To  Establish  Bracken  {Bntiihoroiigh). — To 
fill  up  the  bare  space  introduce  some  leaf-mould 
into  the  light  soil  as  far  as  the  hungry  Fir  roots 
permit.  Thus  enriched  the  next  question  is  a 
supply  of  roots.  The  difficulty  with  the  Bracken 
is  that  when  robust  its  rhizomes  or  travelling 
rootstocks  spread  at  too  great  a  depth  to  permit 
of  their  being  extracted  with  any  hope  of  success. 
In  the  dormant  season,  i.e.,  in  the  winter,  starved 
plants  on  open  land  will  be  found  to  form  a  sort 
of  mat  near  the  surface,  and  at  the  borders  of 
colonies  solid  masses  of  earth  dug  out  with  a 
spade,  not  with  a  fork,  and  kept  as  solid  as 
possible  are  fairly  sure  to  grow.  Such  clumps 
should  be  buried  a  foot  or  two  apart  in  your 
bank,  covered  several  inches  deep  with  leafy  soil, 
and  all  made  firm.  Bracken  is  easily  raised  from 
spores  by  collecting  the  browii  dust  seen  on  the 
backs  of  old  fronds  and  sowing  it  thinlj'  on  the 
surface  of  pans  prepared  with  ordinary  potting 
compost.  If  kept  damp  and  covered  with  a  glass 
the  .spores  germinate  in  the  spring,  and  produce 
fronds  I  foot  in  height  the  first  season.  In  the 
autumn  these  can  be  dibbled  into  stations  pre- 
pared for  them.  If,  however,  sporelings  are 
contemplated,  we  strongly  advise  obtaining  a 
packet  of  varietal  spores. 

Choice  Perennials  (Inquirer). — Hydrangea 
hortensis  would  probably  succeed  if  protected  in 
winter.  Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora  bear- 
ing large  heads  of  white  flowers  in  late  summer 
is  very  handsome.  Chois}'a  ternata,  evergreen, 
white  fragrant  flowers,  might  be  grown  if  pro- 
tected in  winter.  Magnolia  stellata  is  very 
beautiful ;  Olearia  Haastii,  white  flowers  (August), 
and  the  hardy  Fuchsias  are  not  frequently  seen. 
Some  choice  perennials  which  are  not  shrubs  and 
likely  to  succeed  in  the  Midlands  are :  Acanthus 
mollis  latifolius  (see  illustration  in  The  Garden 
for  January  26),  Aconitum  Wilsoni,  Lupinus 
pol^-phyllus  roseus,  Eryngium  oliverianum  Boc- 
conia  cordata,  Eremurus  Bungei  (yellow),  E. 
robustus,  E.  himalaicus,  Anthericum  Liliastriim 
(St.  Bruno's  Lily),  Montbretia  Prometheus, 
Anchusa  italica  Dropmore  variet}',  Tiarella  cor- 
difolia  (Foam  Flower),  Veratrura  album,  Aloysia 
citriodora  (protect  in  winter).  Cimioifuga  simplex, 
Kniphofia  aloides,  Thalictrum  aquilegifolium. 
Geum  Heldreichii  superbum,  Sedum  speetabile 
atropurpureum.  Lobelia  cardinalis  Queen  Vic- 
toria, Romneya  Coulteri,  some  of  the  Liliums, 
such  as  Lilium  auratum  plat\-phyllum,  L.  rubro- 
vittatum,  L.  speciosum  Melpomene,  Krtetzeri, 
L.  tigrinum  Fortunei,  L.  Krowni  and  others. 
Among  good  wall  climbers  are  Roses,  Jasminum 
officinale  and  nudiflorum,  Akebia  quinata, 
Clematis  montana  and  Bignonia  radieans. 


Akranging  South  Border  (.4. //.  iVilliamson.) 
In  the  central  portion  a  3-feet  wide  group  of 
Shirley  Poppies  could  be  arranged,  and  on  either 
side  some  of  the  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums 
to  flower  later.  Immediately  behind  the  Poppies 
sow  Lavatera  rosea  splendens  and  its  white 
variety.  Then  try  alternating  the  tine  blue  of 
Nigella  Miss  Jekyll,  Chrysanthemum  Evening 
Star  (rich  yellow),  the  rosy  spikes  of  the  Stock- 
flowered  annual  Larkspur,  the  tall  spikes  of 
various  annual  Lupins,  &c.  ;  some  effective  groups 
would  be  seen  throughout  the  background. 
Masses  of  Godetias,  such  as  Scarlet  Queen,  Crim- 
son King  and  Double  Rose  could  be  arranged  at 
will  according  to  colour.  Helichrysums  in  variety 
would  give  late  summer  and  early  autumn  colour- 
ing. For  fragrance  you  should  add  Mignonette 
in  large  groups,  also  Sweet  Sultan.  Very  bright 
are  the  forms  of  Chrysanthemum  coronarium, 
C.  tricolor,  C.  carinatum,  &c. 

Planting  Montbretias  (C  //.  .S'. ). — Before 
the  Montbretias  are  planted  the  ground  should 
be  well  dug  and  .some  leaf-soil  or  manure  from  an 
old  hot-bed  should  be  worked  in  as  the  digging  t 
proceeds.  Thej-  look  far  better  if  planted  in 
groups  of  several  plants  together  than  if  they  are 
scattered  singly  or  in  twos  throughout  the  border. 
It  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  group  you  wish 
to  foim  as  to  how  many  plants  should  be  put  in 
together ;  a  dozen  would  make  a  handsome  displaj". 
Mr.  DaWson,  one  of  the  best  growers  of  the 
Montbretia  in  the  country,  recommends  placing 
them  6  inches  apart.  "  At  this  distance  they 
form  masses  of  colour,  but  if  a  border  is  used  for 
their  special  cultivation  plant  in  rows  1  foot  apart 
and  H  inches  apart  in  the  rows  ;  this  allows  room 
to  use  the  hoe  freely."  You  must  take  care  to 
grade  the  bulbs  before  planting,  keeping  the  large 
together  and  the  small  together,  otherwise  your 
groups  will  make  a  very  unequal  and  disappointing 
displa}'. 

Saxifraga  Boruii  (E.  J.  i?. ).— This  plant 
succeeds  with  the  treatment  generally  given  to 
S.  burseriana.  Like  the  latter,  it  does  best  when 
grown  in  pots  or  pans,  so  that  in  winter  it  may 
be  sheltered  from  heavy  rains,  and  also  kept 
under  cover  while  in  flower.  For  the  rest  of  the 
year  it  may  be  grown  in  the  open  without  any 
protection.  If  planted  out  an  open  position 
facing  east  or  west  should  be  chosen,  where  it 
does  not  get  the  hot  midday  sun.  The  soil  should 
be  deep  and  moist,  but  well  drained,  while  the 
plant  itself  should  be  resting  between  broken 
stones  closely  wedged  together.  It  should  never 
be  allowed  to  get  dry,  and  as  your  locality  is 
rather  a  warm  one  a  position  facing  the  north- 
west would  perhaps  suit  it  best.  If  your  plant 
has  got  into  a  bad  state  it  would  be  advisable  to 
shake  off  all  soil  in  the  spring,  pull  it  apart  into 
pieces  of  three  or  four  crowns  each,  and  pot  up 
again  in  gritty  soil  in  small  pots,  then  nurse  it 
along  in  a  cold  frame. 

Making  a  Garden  out  of  Pasture  {G.  E.  H.  ). 
Assuming  that  the  pasture  land  is  old  the  bury- 
ing down  beneath  the  top  spit  of  soil  of  the 
turfy  surface  when  trenching  it  should  prove 
as  useful  as  a  dressing  of  peat,  and  indeed 
more  so.  Peat  alone  has  very  moderate  manurial 
properties,  especially  because  so  slow  in  decom- 
posing. The  course  we  advise  is  to  open  a  trench. 
sa3',  30  feet  long  and  2  feet  wide  at  one  end  of 
the  ground  and  on  one  side,  working  strips  back- 
ward and  forward  till  the  whole  is  done.  First 
throw  off  the  turf  in  slabs  3  inches  thick,  then 
throw  out  12  inches  depth  of  soil,  and  break  uji 
the  bottom  of  the  trench  6  inches  deep  with  a 
fork  and  leave  it,  then  pare  off  the  turf  3  inches 
deep  from  the  next  width  of  2  feet,  and  cast  that 
into  the  first  trench  in  small  pieces  upside  down., 
and  give  that  in  every  case  a  heavj-  dusting  of  soot, 
then  put  on  that  the  next  12  inches  of  top  soil. 
Treat  all  the  ground  like  that,  and  fork  in  a  heavy 
dressing  of  soot  all  over  later  before  cropping. 

Clove  Carnations  {Cloves,  C/usu^iek). — The  growths 
sent  appear  quite  healthy,  although  dirty,  as  might  be 
expected  in  winter  near  London.  Tlie  shrivelling  of  the 
leaves  is  of  common  occiurence  after  frost  and  snow. 
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The  plants  usually  recover  with  the  return  uf  milder 
weather  and  genial  rains.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  the 
frosts  may  have  lifted  the  plants  out  of  the  gi-ounil  a  little 
ami  some  firming  may  be  necessaiy  to  rectify  the  same. 
If  the  plants  have  been  freshly  or  even  recently  planted, 
and  the  jilanting  not  firmly  done,  the  looseness  of  the  soil 
and  the  possibility  of  air  reaching  the  roots  of  the  plants 
would  contribute  to  the  paleness  noticeable. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Apple  Affected  by  Sc.\b  (O.  F.  W.). — This 
affects  both  leaves  and  fruit,  usually  appearing 
first  on  the  former  as  dark  spots  on  the  upper 
surface,  which  rapidly  spread,  and  finally  the 
fruit  is  infected.  Spraying  with  diluted  Bordeaux 
mixture  is  generally  effective  if  it  is  carefully 
conducted  and  the  applications  are  made  at  the 
following  stages  —  just  before  the  buds  open, 
immediately  after  the  petals  have  fallen,  and  when 
the  young  fruits  are  beginning  to  swell.  All 
infected  fruits  which  may  fall  should  be  collected 
and  destroyed.  If  the  tree  is  hadl_\-  attacked  it 
is  advisable  to  spray  during  the  late  winter  or 
early  spring  with  a  solution  of  iron  sulphate  (4oy., 
,  to  6oz.  to  a  gallon  of  water),  wliich  can  be  safely 
applied  in  sufficient  quantity  to  cover  all  parts  of 
the  tree  while  it  is  in  a  dormant  state.  A  simple 
foim  of  this  useful  fungicide  can  be  made  at  tlie 
rate  of  lib.  copper  sulphate  and  lib.  unslaked 
lime  to  10  gallons  of  water  mixed  in  a  barrel  in- 
other  woodeii  vessel. 

.Soil  Round  Walnot  Trees  (Eager).— \.  We  certainly 
do  not  advise  you  to  place  the  soil  against  the  trunks  of 
the  trees.  A  very  easy  way  out  of  the  difficulty  would  be 
to  build  a  rough  wall  of  old  bricks  or  tiiuts  round  the 
trunks  at  a  distance  of  6  inches  to  1  foot.  We  recently 
saw  a  number  of  Lime  trees  entirely  killed  through  piling 
up  the  soil  round  the  tranks.  The  soil  will  not  hurt  the 
roots ;  they  will  most  probably  come  up  into  the  new  soil 
in  course  of  time. 

KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Cn'B-ROOTED  Cabbages  (Jnco). — It  is  quite 
natural  for  Runner  Bean  roots  to  become  thick 
and  fleshy,  and  were  these  roots  lifted  in  the 
autunni  and  stored  for  the  winter  as  Dahlia  roots 
are,  then  planted  in  the  spring,  growth  woidd 
follow,  but  sw<5llen  Cabbage  roots  mean  disease, 
either  through  a  fungus  or  insects.  Probalily 
your  plants  suffer  from  the  fungus  Plasmodium. 
A  liberal  dressing  of  well  slaked  or  crushed  lime 
now  dug  in  may  do  some  good,  so  also  will  a 
heavy  dressing  of  soot,  but  it  may  be  needful  next 
October  to  dress  with  gas-lime  the  portion  to  be 
planted  with  Cabbages  or  other  greens.  Spread 
this  over  the  ground  in  the  proportion  of  two 
bushels  to  three  rods  area,  well  broken,  and 
jiUow  it  to  be  exposed  for  a  month  before  digging 
it  in.  Trenching  by  admitting  air  should  do 
nuich  good.  (Jas-lime  is  the  best  destructive 
agent  for  both  fungus  and  grubs. 

Capers  (Jaco).  —  These  interesting  products  are  the 
flower-buds  of  the  Caper  plant  (Capparis  spinosa),  and 
make  a  favourite  pickle.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  South 
Europe,  is  half-hardy  and  deciduous,  and  needs  greenhouse 
<'ulture.  It  is  rarely  grown  here,  propagation  is  by  cuttings, 
in  sandy  loam  and  in  warmth.  There  is  a  soft  wooded 
variety  which  occasionally  crops  up  in  gardens,  erect  in 
growth,  having  narrow-pointed  leaves,  and  the  buds  at 
the  axils  of  the  leaves  are  called  Capers.  No  one  seems  to 
4>tfer  seed  of  it. 


Dutch  Mignonne  ;  2,  Rosemaiy  Russet ;  3,  Court  of  Wick  ; 
4   Noithem  Greening. 

Names  of  Plants  (./.  It.  /".).— Ornithogalum  lacteuni. 
Not  hardy  except  in  southern  counties,  and  then  only  when 

planted  at  the  foot  of  a  warm  wall. Appreciattrm.— 

Clivia  miniata. A.  L.    F.— This  is  an  abnormal    form 

of  Holm  Oak  (Quercus  Ilex).  Branches  often  occur  with 
leaves  of  this  description,  and  on  young  trees  the  foliage 

often  appears  so. Woodman.— \,  Hippeastrimi  (Amai-yl- 

lis)  reticulatum  ;  2,  may  be  Davallia  strigosa,  but  unahk- 
to  say  positively  from  a  small  barren  frond ;  3,  Pteris 
arguta  ;  4,  P.  tremula  ;  5,  Adiantum  Pacottii. 


SOCIETIES. 


NATIONAL  POTATO  SOCIETY. 
The  ndjourned  annunl  meeting  of  ihla  society  was  held  at 
the  Hoiel  Windsor,  Victoria  Street,  London,  on  Tuesday, 
the  22ad  ult.,  Mr.  George  Gordon,  V.M.H  ,  presiding.  The 
1  eport  of  the  committee  detailing  the  aocieiy's  year's  work 
was  presented  and  approved.  The  (Inanciat  statement 
presented  showed  a  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer 
<  f  £GQ.  After  the  whole  of  the  liabilities  had  been  met  it 
was  estimated  that  there  would  be  a  small  surplus.  The 
1906  show  financially  had  proved  disappointing.  The 
question  of  holding  the  next  show  was  discussed.  lb  was 
iiecided  on  the  proposal  of  Mr.  W.  P.  Wright  to  hold  the 
show  at  the  South  Eietern  Agricultural  College  at  Wye  in 
the  autumn.  The  ctflcers  were  elected  as  follows  :  Presi- 
dent, Sir  John  Llewelyn,  Bart.  ;  chairman,  Mr.  W.  P. 
Wright;  vice-chairman,  Mr.  W.  J.  Maiden  ;  hon.  treasurer, 
Mr.  Charles  Foster;  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  W.  H.  Adsett; 
Huditors,  Messrs.  W.  Cuthbert«ion  and  W.  Deal.  Messrs. 
C.  H.  Curtis,  J.  Poad,  R  Hooper  Pearson  and  C.  H. 
Chapelow  were  appointed  to  vacancies  on  the  committee. 
Mr.  George  Gordon  was  elected  a  vlce-prtsident  in 
recognition  of  his  valuable  services  to  the  society  since  its 
inception  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the 
Horticultural  Club  for  the  use  of  their  room  f^r  the 
committee  meetings. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Acetylene  Gas  Refuse  (A".  H'cs/).— I  do  not  think  that 
you  would  find  any  injurious  effects  to  plants  would  be 
caused  by  using  the  acetylene  gas  refuse  in  the  same  way 
as  you  would  use  lime.  Many  persons  have  tried  it  with 
no  ill-effects. — G   S.  S. 

Booiv  ON  THE  Vine  {E.  D.  B.).~-The  best  book  on  the 
Vine  is  that  written  by  the  late  Mr.  Barron,  price  .Ss., 
published  by  the  Journal  of  Horticultiu-e,  Mitre  Court 
Chambers,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.  A  cheaper  book  is  "The  Book 
of  the  Vine  "  published  Viy  J  Lane,  Vigo  Street,  London,  W. 

Wattle  Fencing  (M  M.  //.).— Referring  to  the  enquiry 
of  your  correspondent  "  M.  M.  H."  re  wattle  fencing  in 
your  issue  of  the  12th  ult..  if  he  is  a  dweller  in  the  North 
of  England  he  can  get  the  wattles  from  Messrs.  W. 
Rowntree  and  Sons,  Westborough,  Scarborough.  This 
Ann  gets  the  wattles  by  sea  from  the  Simtli  of  England, 
and,  getting  them  in  large  quantities,  can  sell  them  more 
cheu]tly  than  anyone  in  this  district.  We  have  also  had 
very  good  wattles  from  Scott,  Victoria  Road,  tapper  Park- 
:stone,  Branksome,  Dorset,  but  the  heavy  carriage  to  the 
North  of  England  naturally  ran  up  the  price.— M.  C. 

Names  of  Fruits.—//.  Farlc,:—\,  King  nf  the  Pippins  ; 
2,    Ribston    Pippin;     :J,    Lord     Burghley. F.     C.—\, 


GARDENERS'  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 
The  sixty-seventh  annual  general  meeting  of  this  Institu- 
lion  was  held  at  Simpson's,  Strand,  on  the  24th  ult.,  Mr. 
Harry  J.  Veitch  presiding  over  a  fair  attendance.  The 
secretary  read  the  following 

Annual  Report. 
The  committee  desire  to  express  their  thankfulness  at  the 
continued  proBperii  y  of  the  institution  and  at  being 
enabled  to  afFord  continued  and  increased  aid— permanent 
and  temporary — to  a  large  number  of  horticulturists 
and  their  widows  overtaken  by  old  age  and  adverse 
circumstances. 

During  the  past  year  seventeen  pensioners  have  died, 
and  one,  whose  circumstances  have  changed,  has  resigned 
the  pension.  Of  the  men  who  have  pas&ed  away  four  left 
widows,  who,  their  cases  having  been  investigated  and 
found  deserving  and  eligible,  have  been  awarded  the 
widow's  allowance  of  £16  a  year  without  election  under 
the  power  conferred  by  Rule  III.,  13.  Thus  at  the  close 
( f  the  year  there  were  fourteen  vacancies  and  206  pen- 
sioners on  the  funds.  To  this  number  the  committee 
recommend  the  election  of  eighteen  additional  pensioners 
from  an  approved  list  of  fifty-two  candidates  at  the  annual 
meeting  and  election  to  be  held  this  day,  making  a  total 
of  224  persons  In  receipt  of  annuities  for  life— the  largest 
number  on  the  funds  of  the  institution  since  its  establish- 
ment—and sixly-flve  more  than  there  were  ten  years  ago. 
It  is  gratifying  to  the  committee  to  be  able  to  help  so 
large  a  number  of  worthy  and  deserving  people,  yet  they 
deeply  regret  to  be  unable  with  their  present  income  to 
render  assistance  to  more  candidates  on  the  list. 

The  special  funds,  Victorian  Era  Fund  and  the  Good 
Samaritan  Fund,  still  prove  cf  incalculable  benefit. 
During  the  year  ^151  has  been  distributed  from  the  former 
fund  to  seventeen  unsuccessful  candidates  who  were 
formerly  siibscrihers  to  the  institution,  and  in  the  same 
period  a  sum  of  £1IJ3  15j.  was  given  from  the  latter  fund 
as  temporary  relief  to  applicants  in  urgent  distress  and 
need.  The  grateful  letters  from  the  recipients  show  how 
much  this  timely  help  was  required  and  how  keenly  It  was 
appreciated.  In  addition  to  the  amounts  mentioned 
above  a  further  sum  of  £50  was  distributed  among  the 
unsuccessful  candidates,  being  a  special  gift  from  that 
well-known  friend  and  geneious  supporter  of  the  charity 
for  so  many  years,  N.  N.  Sherwood,  Esq.,  V.M.H.  (trustee), 
who  Is  most  gratefully  i  hanked  by  the  commiitee  and 
leneficiares  alike  fur  bis  kindness. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  the  committee  have  to  report 
that  the  sixty-seventh  anniversary  festival  dinner,  held  in 
June  last  at  the  EoLel  M^bropole,  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  In  the  history  <f  the  institution.  They  take 
I  his  opportunity  of  acknowledging  their  great  indebtedness 
to  the  Right  Hon  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  K.T.,  whoso 
kindly  presided  on  that  occasion. 

They  also  desire  to  tender  sincere  thanks  to  those  gentle- 
men who  8i>  kindly  acted  as  stewards,  especially  to  P. 
Murray  Thomson,  Esq.,  S.S.C.  (Royal  Caledonian  Horti- 
cultural Society),  David  W.  Thomson,  Esq.,  and  W.  H. 
MasBie,  Esq  ,  whose  lists  of  contributions  exceeded  in 
t  mount  any  sum  previously  remitted  from  Scotland  to  he 
ailded  to  the  chairman's  list.  The  committee  again  gladly 
recognise  the  self-denying  labours  of  the  hun.  treasurers 
and  hon.  secretaries  of  the  several  auxiliaries. 

In  the  past  year,  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Mary,  Countess  of  licheater,  the  beautiful  gardens  of 
Holland  House  were  allowed  to  be  opened  to  the  public  on 


Xame 


Xante. 


Xo.  Of 
Votes. 


the  occasion  of  the  great  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  a  charge  being  made  for  admission,  and 
iwo-thirds  of  the  proceeds  thus  obtained  were  allocated  to 
the  funds  of  this  institution.  They  also  sincerely  acknow- 
ledge similar  klndnespes  from  Earl  Beauchamp.  Madres- 
field  Court,  and  C.  W.  Dyson  Perrlns,  Eiq.,  Davenham 
Bank. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  deep  regret  that  the  committee 
have  to  record  the  decease  in  the  past  year  of  many  valued 
supporters,  among  whom  they  would  mention  their 
f-steemed  friends  and  colleagues,  Mr.  Harry  Turner, 
V.M.H.,  and  Mr.  Georee  Norman,  V.M.H.,  also  Mr.  H.  E. 
Milner.  a  generous  subscriber  for  many  years,  and  Mrs. 
LewisHlll,  who  evinced  her  interest  by  most  kindly 
remembering  the  charity  in  her  will.  The  Hon.  Walter 
Rothschild,  M.P.,  has  kindly  underiaken  to  preside  at  the 
sixty-eighth  anniversary  festival  dinner  in  aid  of  the  funds, 
at  the  Whitehall  Rooms  of  the  Hotel  Metropole,  on 
Wednesday,  June  26,  1907. 

Harry  J.  Veitch,  T/ras.  and  Chair.  ofCoinmiUee. 
George  J,  Ingram.  Sfcretary. 

Dr.  Masters  proposed  that  the  report  and  balance-sheet 
be  adopted.     This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Iceton  and  passed. 

Mr.  George  Monro  proposed  that  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch 
be  re-elected  treasurer  and  be  thanked  for  his  services. 
Mr.  Arthur  Sutton,  in  seconding,  said  he  felt  sure  that  so 
long  as  Mr.  Veitch  filled  the  post  of  treasurer  all  would  go 
well.    The  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  George  J.  Ingram  was  re-elected  secretary  on  the 
proposition  of  Mr.  Veitch,  seconded  by  Mr.  Cuthbert. 

The  retiring  members  of  committee  were  re-elected,  and 
Messrs.  Arthur  W.  Paul  and  C.  R.  Fielder  were  elected  in 
the  places  of  Messrs.  Harry  Turner  and  George  Norman 
(deceased).  After  the  re-election  of  the  auditors  and 
arbitrators  and  the  appointment  of  Messrs.  B.  J.  Monro  and 
Percy  G.  White  as  scrutineers,  the  meeting  adjourned  for 
the  election  of  eighteen  pensioners. 

Result  of  the  Poll. 

.V".  of 
Vofrs. 

George  Perkins     3,437    George  Gooderham    ..  2.696 

Eleanor  Hollingwotth  3.1S5    George  Murray   2  639 

Richard  Lowe    3  015    James  W.  Sedgley 2  618 

SirahCoIe    2,9SS    George  Capstick 2  565 

John  Selway     2  924    Thomas  J    Bunby 2.664 

William  Young  2,858    Charles  Peacock 2,282 

William  S.Campbell..  2.86S    Ann  J.  Wilder 2,265 

Mary  A.  Dean 2,774    Charles  H.  Alley    ....  2  21S 

George  Dawes 2,762    James  Port  2,116 

Ooe  hundred  and  sixty-two  votes  were  lost  through 
unsigned  papers. 

Mr.  N.  N-  Sherwood  kindly  gave  £20  to  be  dealt  with  as 
the  committee  wished.  It  was  decided  to  give  £5  to  each 
of  four  unsuccessful  candidates.  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Sutton 
also  kindly  gave  £20  to  be  given  to  some  Incapacitated 
unsuccessful  candidate  to  be  chosen  by  the  committee. 
The  Institution  has  power  to  put  two  additional  pen- 
sioners on  the  fund?,  and  the  meeting  decided  to  award  a 
pension  to  George  Melonie,  a  subscriber  who  has  been  a 
candidate  for  five  years,  and  to  Mary  Hodges,  a  subscriber 
who  has  few  friends  and  has  been  a  candidate  for  four 
years.  Votes  of  thanks  to  the  scrutineers  of  the  ballot 
and  the  chairman  concluded  the  proceedings. 

Annual  Friendly  Supper. 

As  usual  this  was  held  In  the  evening.  Mr.  Edward  White 
(of  Milner,  Son  and  White)  presided  over  a  company 
numbering  about  sixty.  Afcer  the  usual  toasts  had  been 
honoured,  the  chairman  proposed  "The  Gardeners' Royal 
Benevolent  Institution."  Mr.  White  referred  to  the 
excellent  work  done  by  the  institution  and  what  an 
admirable  object  it  was  towards  which  to  extend  their 
benevolence.  Most  people,  said  the  chairman,  direct 
their  benevolence  Into  a  certain  special  channel ;  he  had 
directed  his  towards  the  Gardeners'  Benevolent  Institution, 
and  he  thought  others  might  do  much  worse  than  do  the 
same.  The  name  of  Mr.  Harry  Veitch  was  coupled  with 
the  toast.  Mr.  Veitch,  in  replying,  commented  on  the 
steady  progress  made  by  the  Instituiion.  They  had  now 
four  more  candidates  on  the  funds  than  last  yenr.  The 
two  special  funds,  the  Good  Samaritan  and  the  Victorian 
Era  Funds,  were  doing  good  work,  and  the  help  afforded 
by  them  was  much  appreciated 

Mr.  George  Paul  proposed  the  toast  of  the  committee, 
to  which  Mr.  George  Monro  replied. 

The  toast  of  the  chairman  was  given  by  Mr.  Edward 
Sherwood,  and  that  of  the  secretary,  Mr.  G.  J.  Ingram, 
was  proposed  by  the  chairman. 

Coloured  plate  of  Sweet  Peas.— 

The  varieties  siinwn  in  the  rnUmred  plate  in  this 
issue  of  The  Garden  are  being  distributed  to  the 
trade  by  Messrs.  Watkinsand  Simpson,  Tavistock 
Street.  Covent  Garden.  W.C. 

*'  Country  Lite"  for  February  2  will 
eimtain.  among  other  articles,  "Country  Home — 
Muntham  Court,  Sussex"  (illustrated) :  "  Wood- 
pigeons  in  Migration,"  by  Colonel  W.  Hill  James 
(illustrated);  ''The  Irish  Herculaneum,"  by 
Mary  F.  A.  Tench;  "Some  Old  Stone  Crosses 
in  Dorsetshire,"  by  H.  Avray  Tipping  (illus- 
trated): "  The  Old  Garden  Wail "  ;  "The  Snake 
Kagle,"  by  H.  Moore  (illustrated). 


***  T/te  Yearly  Subscription  to  The  GART>EN  /*■;  Inlami, 
^"if.  6'(f.  ;  Foreign,  Ss.  i>d. 
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NEW  SWEET  PEAS. 
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February  9,  1907. 


BEAUTIFUL     HARDY 
CLIMBING    PLANTS. 

CLIMBING  plants  of  one  kind  or 
another  play  a  most  important 
part  in  the  adornment  of  most 
gardens.  They  include  such  a 
vast  variety  of  different  forms 
suitable  for  various  positions,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  the  furnishing  of  pergolas, 
the  covering  of  arbours,  arches,  trellis-work 
and  trees  as  well.  Climbers  are  of  such 
great  value  for  covering  unsightly  bare  walls 
with  their  masses  of  foliage  and  flowers  that 
it  seems  strange  that  their  services  are  not 
utilised  to  a  greater  extent  than  at  present. 
Clambering  over  trees  some  are  seen  to  great 
advantage,  one  of  the  most  effective  for  this 
use  being  the  beautiful 

PoLY(:;oNUM  B.^LDSCHUANicuM,  withitsnuraerous 
interlacing  stems  and  panicles  of  white  flowers 
turning  to  pink  with  age,  almost  smothering  the 
foliage.  A  large  plant  of  this  was  quite  a  picture 
during  last  siunmer.  It  has  taken  complete 
possession  of  a  Thuja  some  16  feet  high,  and 
flowered  twice  during  the  season,  more  copiously 
the  second  time,  and  lasting  for  nearly  two 
months  in  great  beaut}'. 

The  Wistaria  is  one  of  the  finest  wall  olimliers 
we  have,  and  nothing  can  exceed  in  effect  a  large 
plant  of  this  in  full  flower.     Among  the 

Roses  we  have  a  great  variety  of  choice,  and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  overrate  their  value  for 
pergolas,  trellis-work  and  walls  of  houses. 
Rambling  over  roots  and  low  bushes  some  of  the 
lower  growing  sorts  make  a  thick  tangle  of 
growth,  and  produce  a  profusion  of  flowers  with 
delightful  effect.     The 

Jasmine,  in  both  its  j'ellow  and  white-flowered 
kinds,  is  eertainlj'  worthy  of  more  extended  use, 
and  especially  the  winter-flo\\'ering  one,  a  mass  of 
which  in  flower  is  a  most  welcome  sight  during 
winter.     Many  of  the 

I\nES,  of  which  there  are  a  great  variety,  dis- 
tinct in  colour  and  form,  are  most  useful  where 
dermanent  foliage  is  desired  in  covering  summer- 
houses,  fences,  walls  and  trees.     The 

Honeysuckles  also  should  not  be  forgotten, 
and  there  is  also  the  wild  Clematis,  with  its  white 
flowers,  succeeded  hy  silk}'  tailed  fruits,  which  are 
most  eiiective.  For  handsome  foliage  during 
summer  and  brilliant  tints  in  the  autumn  it  is 
difficult  to  surpass  the 

VrRGixiAX  Creeper  (Vitis  quinquefolia),  which 
is  so  freely  used  on  walls  and  for  garlanding  trees. 
Besides  these  perennial  and  shrubby  cUmbers 
there  are  man}'  annual  and  pereiuiial  herbaceous 
ones  equally  suitable  for  several  of  the  purposes 
above  mentioned.  A  few  of  the  lje.st  and  most 
showy  kinds  are  given  below. 

Adlfmia  ctkriiosa  (Allegliany  Vine). — This  is 
a   very  rapid   grower,  and   will   soon   cover  the 


object  against  which  it  is  planted.  It  has  elegant 
twining  stems  with  Maidenhair-like  leaves  borne 
in  great  profusion,  and  white  and  purple  pendent 
flowers.  Although  a  biennial  it  is  well  worth 
growing,  as  it  seeds  freely,  seedlings  coming  up 
in  favourable  places  year  after  year  witTiout 
sowing.  It  is  a  native  of  North  America,  and 
likes  a  warm  position  in  light  rich  soil.  An 
excellent  plant  for  climbing  over  low  shrubs  or 
twiggy  branches. 

Calystegia  (Bearbind). — Handsome  and  quick- 
growing  climbers  that  are  very  effective  when 
planted  in  suitable  positions.  C.  hederacea  (the 
double  Bindweed)  is  a  beautiful  old  favourite, 
growing  rapidly  over  trellises,  porches  and  rustic 
work  to  a  height  of  6  feet.  The  flowers  are  pale 
rose  in  colour,  double,  large  in  size,  and  are 
produced  from  June  onward  for  a  considerable 
time.  It  likes  a  light  rich  soil  and  a  warm 
aspect,  and  may  be  grown  in  tubs  or  large  pots. 
C.  sepium  (our  native  Bearbind)  is  a  great  pest 
in  places,  but  may  be  used  most  effectively 
where  it  can  have  plenty  of  room.  A  variety  of 
this,  C.  sepium  var.  dahurica,  has  rosy  purple 
flowers  and  is  a  showy  plant,  excellent  for 
covering  trellis-work,  arches  and  hedgerows. 
The  largest  flowered  of  all  the  Bindweeds  is 
C.  silvatica,  which  forms  a  beautiful  curtain  of 
foliage  over  low  bushes  and  railings,  covered 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  summer  with  very 
large  pure  white  flowers.  There  is  also  a  form 
with  rose-coloured  flowers  of  great  beauty.  It 
will  grow  in  almost  any  soil,  and  should  be 
allowed  plenty  of  room  for  its  roots  to  spread. 
All  these  plants  are  readily  increased  by  division, 
and  owing  to  their  spreading  habit  should  not  be 
allowed  near  smaller-growing  plants. 

CoNVOL^^ILUS  ALTH-EoiDES,  whicli  comes  from 
the  Mediterranean  region,  is  a  pretty  and  graceful 
Bindweed  that  does  not  get  too  rampant.  The 
flowers  are  rosy  pink  in  colour  and  freely  pro- 
duced. It  likes  a  warm  sheltered  place  and 
grows  4-  feet  to  5  feet  high. 

EcHiNOCYSTis  LOBAT.i  (the  %\ild  Balsam  Apple) 
belongs  to  the  Gourd  family,  and  is  a  very  quick- 
growing  climber,  reaching  a  height  of  nearly 
20  feet  in  a  season.  It  is  an  annual,  and  the 
seeds  .should  be  sovrn  in  a  little  heat  in  March 
and  potted  on  as  the  seedlings  get  large  enough. 
When  all  danger  of  frost  is  over  they  may  be 
planted  out  in  a  warm  position.  The  greenish 
white  flowers  are  produced  in  large  panicles,  and 
are  succeeded  by  spiny  (Jooseberry-like  fruits. 
A  native  of  North  Ajneriea. 

Ipom.i;a  (Morning  Glorj'). — Beautiful  elimljing 
plants  of  the  Convohiilus  family,  of  which  one  or 
two  are  half-hardy  annuals.  The  most  popular 
kind  is  the  old  I.  purpurea  (Convohiilus  major) 
in  its  numerous  varieties,  with  white,  rose  and 
purple  flowers.  From  a  packet  of  mixed  seed  all 
the  colours  may  be  obtained.  Seed  should  be 
sown  outside  in  the  open  in  April,  and  the  plants 
will  grow  in  any  good  garden  soil.  To  obtain  it 
in  flower  earlier,  seeds  may  be  sown  inside  in 
March  and  the  seedlings  planted  out  in  May. 

Lathy'rus  (Pea). — Apart  from  the  Sweet  Pea 
(Lathyrus  odoratus),  whicli  in  its  numerous 
varieties   is  one   of    the   most    valuable   twiners 


grown,  the  Lathyrus  family  contains  several 
perennial  climbing  kinds.  These  are  valuable 
for  the  garden,  and  have  long  fleshy  roots  which 
when  once  established  will  go  on  for  years  with- 
out needing  attention.  They  do  not  like  to  be 
moved  when  once  established,  but  tliej'  produce 
seed  freel}',  and  are  readily  increased  in  that 
wa}'.  The  seeds  may  be  sown  in  pots  or  boxes 
in  spring,  and  the  seedlings  either  potted  off 
singly  and  grown  on  a  bit  before  planting  out,  or 
they  may  be  planted  out  in  a  prepai'ed  bed  for  a 
time  l)efore  placing  them  in  their  permanent 
position.  L.  latifolius  (Everlasting  Pea)  is  one 
of  the  freest  and  hardiest,  thri\'ing  almost  any- 
where. Of  this  there  are  good  white  varieties 
besides  the  rose-purple  type.  It  is  well  suited 
for  rough  places,  climbing  over  summer-houses, 
trellis-work  and  for  scrambling  over  low  bushes. 
Owing  to  the  long  period  over  which  the  flowers 
are  produced  it  is  of  great  value  for  cut  flowers. 
L.  grandiflorus  (Twin-flowered  Everlasting  Pea) 
is  a  handsome  early-blooming  plant,  with  rosy 
purple  flowers  borne  in  pairs.  It  reaches  a  height 
of  6  feet,  and  is  very  free  growing.  L.  rotundi- 
folius  grows  about  5  feet  high,  with  rose  pink 
flowers  in  early  summer.  It  is  also  known  as  L. 
Drummondi,  and  is  easily  raised  from  seed.  A 
dwarf  and  beautiful  kind  is  L.  undulatus  (L. 
Sibthoi'pii),  which  comes  from  the  shores  of  the 
Dardanelles.  It  blooms  in  May,  grows  about 
3  feet  high  afid  bears  its  beautiful  rosy  purple 
flowers  in  abundance.  Like  all  the  others  it 
produces  seed,  and  may  be  freely  increased  in 
that  way.  L.  niaritimus,  with  prostrate  stems 
and  purple  flowers,  is  also  worth  growing  on  the 
border. 

Trop^olums  (Nasturtiums). — A  most  valuable 
family  of  climbing  plants,  both  annual  and  peren- 
nial. Of  the  annual  sorts  the  most  popular  is 
the  Canary  Creeper  (T.  aduncum),  sometimes 
called  T.  canariense.  It  thrives  in  sun  or  shade, 
but  is  best  in  a  slightly  shaded  position,  festoon- 
ing arbours,  trellis-work  and  shrubs.  Seeds 
should  be  sown  in  April  in  the  open  ground,  and 
it  rarely  fails  to  produce  a  profusion  of  its  lovel}' 
yellow  flowers  during  the  summer.  T.  lobbianum 
is  variable  in  colour,  and  has  yellow,  scarlet  or 
crimson  flowers.  T.  majus  is  a  most  \ngorous 
grower,  soon  covering  a  consideralile  space. 
There  are  many  beautiful  varieties  of  this,  and 
the  flowers  are  very  effective  when  grown  in 
masses.  In  the  Tom  Thumb  strain  the  plants 
are  very  dwarf,  and  they  come  quickly  into 
flower.  All  the  annual  Nasturtiums  require  the 
same  treatment,  and  may  be  used  for  many 
purposes.  Of  the  perennials,  T.  speeiosum  (the 
Flame  Nasturtium)  is  a  splendid  creeper,  with 
long  annual  shoots  clothed  with  elegant  leaves, 
from  the  axils  of  which  the  brilliant  vermilion- 
coloured  flowers  are  produced.  It  prefers  a  cool, 
shady  place,  and  does  lietter  in  the  north  than  in 
the  southern  parts  of  this  country.  It  may  be 
grown,  however,  successfully  among  bushes  or 
against  the  west  wall  of  a  house.  The  roots 
must  have  a  cool,  moist  position  in  loamy  soil, 
well  mulched  with  rotten  manure  in  summer. 
The  young  plants  should  be  planted  in  spring, 
burying  the  roots  to  a  depth  of  over  6  inches. 
They  may  be  increased  by  division  or  seeds,  the 
former  method    being  the    most    effectual.      A 
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distinct  and  liuautitul  cliniljer  is  T.  tnberosuni. 
which  gi-ows  2  feet  to  4  feet  high,  with  scarlet 
and  j'ellow  flowers.  It  is  not  hard}'  in  all  places, 
and  it  is  best  to  lift  and  store  the  tubers  during 
the  winter.  It  grows  best  in  the  poorest  of  soils. 
Another  member  of  this  familj',  T.  polyphj-llum, 
is  a  beautiful  creeper  for  dry  banks  among  stones, 
where  its  foliage  forms  a  dense  carpet,  relieved 
by  wreaths  of  deep  yellow  flowers.  A  valuaVile 
class  of  climl;iing  plants  are  the 

Ors.-ime.nt.1L  Gourds,  of  which  there  is  a  great 
variety  of  shape  and  form,  as  well  as  of  colour. 
The  seed  is  best  sown  in  heat  in  April,  and  the 
seedlings  pottjd  off  singly  in  light  rich  soil.  By 
the  beginning  of  .June  they  will  have  made  good 
plants  ready  for  planting  out  after  having  been 
gradually  hardened  oii'.  Tliey  are  suited  for 
quickly  covering  pergolas  and  such. like  erections 
with  their  large  handsome  foliage  and  elegant 
fruits.  Many  others  of  merit  might  be  added  to 
the  above,  including  the  beautiful 

MrTlsi.\  DKCURRENS,  a  rare  and  somewhat 
difficult  plant  to  manage.  It  can  be  succes.sfully 
grown  in  a  half  shady  position,  with  its  stems 
twining  or  clinging  to  Iv}-  or  other  creepers  on  a 
^(■all  or  among  low  bushes.  W.  I. 


NOTES   OF    THE   WEEK. 

FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

February  8. — Annual  Meeting  of  the  Royal 
Gardeners'  Orphan  Fimd. 

February  12. — Royal  Horticultural  Societj-'s 
Exhibition  and  Annual  General  Meeting  ;  Horti- 
cultural Club  Annual  Meeting.  5  p.  m.  :  Aiuiual 
Dinner,  6  p.m. 

February  1.3. — East  Anglian  Horticultural  Club 
^^   Meeting. 

Royal  Hopticultupal  Society.— The 

one  hundred  and  third  annual  general  meeting  of 
the  Fellows  of  this  society  will  be  held  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent  Square,  West- 
minster, on  Tuesday  next,  the  12th  inst.,  at  .3  p.m. 
precisely,  for  the  purpose  of  reoei\Tng  the  report 
of  the  council  for  1906,  electing  a  president,  Woe- 
presidents,  treasurer,  secretary,  auditor,  and 
three  memljers  of  council  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Hopticultupal  Reseapch  Station 

at  Wlsley.— The  council  have  already  com- 
menced the  building,  relying  upon  the  approval 
and  assistance  of  the  Fellows.  The  initial  cost 
of  the  laboratory  and  other  buildings,  and  of  the 
necessary  instruments,  can  hardly  be  far  short  of 
£1,500  or  £2,0(X),  and  the  annual  expense  for 
salaries  and  general  upkeep  will  involve  at  least 
£500  a  year.  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Sutton,  F.L.S., 
V.M.H.,  has  most  kindly  oftered  £100  towards 
the  fund  for  the  laboratory  buildings,  and  the 
council  hope  that  others  will  now  be  ready  to 
follow  so  good  a  lead  without  further  delay.  The 
council  see  their  w.ay  to  meeting  the  "annual 
outgoing  charges  from  revenue.  Ijut  they  do  ask 
tlie  Fellows  to  help  -nnth  the  initial  expense. 

Scholarship  fop  grapdeneps.    The 

annual  examination  in  the  Principles  and  Prac- 
tice of  Horticulture  will  be  held  bj-  the  Ro\-al 
Horticultural  Society  on  Wednesday,  April  10. 
Candidates  should  send  in  their  names  not  later 
than  March  1.  Full  particulars  may  be  obtained 
by  sending  a  stamped  and  directed  envelope  to 
the  society's  offices.  In  connexion  with  this 
examination  a  scholarship  of  £25  a  year  for  two 
years  is  offered  by  the  society,  to"  be  awarded 
after  the  1907  examination,  to  the  student  who 
shall  pass  highest,  if  he  is  willing  to  accept  the 
conditions  attaching  thereto.  The  main  outline 
of  these  conditions  is  that  the  holder  must  be  of 
the  male  sex,  and  between  the  ages  of  eighteen 
and  twenty-two  years,  and  that  he  should  studv 
gardening  for  one  year  at  least  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  gardens  at  Wisley,  con- 
forming to  the  general  rules  laid  down  there  for 
students.     In  the  second  year  of  the  scholarship 


he  ma\'.  if  he  like,  continue  his  studies  at  some 
other  place  at  home  or  aliroad  whicli  is  approved 
by  the  council  of  the  Rojal  Horticultural  Society. 

National    Potato   Society.— At  the 

anniud  meeting  of  this  societj'  the  name  of  Messrs. 
Sutton  and  Sons  was  used  in  a  way  which  might 
lead  to  the  inference  that  they  were  in  sympathy 
with  the  proposal  made  by  Mr.  Cuthbertson 
(which  received  no  support  whatever)  to  wind  up 
the  societT,-.  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  are  not  in 
favour  of  London  shows.  They  regard  the  pro- 
posed experiments  at  Wye  in  190"  as  of  real 
practical  importance,  and  have  offisred  a  subscrip- 
tion to  the  society's  funds  with  a  Wew  to  sup- 
porting such  experimental  work. 

Opening  of  Ruskin  Park.— South 

London's  new  "lung,"  known  as  Ruskin  Park, 
Denmark  Hill.  S.  E. ,  was  dedicated  to  the  public 
by  Mr.  Evan  Spicer,  J.  P. ,  chairman  of  the  London 
County  Council,  on  the  2nd  inst.  Among  those 
present  was  Mr.  Frank  Trier,  a  local  resident  at 
whose  suggestion  the  park  -nas  secured,  and  who, 
with  his  familj',  contributed  a  large  sum  towards 
its  purchase.  Ruskin  Park  has  an  area  of  over 
twenty-four  acres.  Being  liberally  timbered,  and 
possessing  features  of  great  natural  beauty,  it  is 
in  every  respect  an  ideal  public  park.  The  land 
cost  £'2,000  an  acre,  and  the  London  Count}- 
Council  contributed  £'25,000,  the  Camberwell 
Borough  Council  £10,000,  Lambeth  Borough 
Council  £o,00O,  Southwark  Borough  Council 
£2,.50O,  and  the  City  Parochial  Council  £.500. 

Exchange  of  tpees  and  shpubs.— 

AI.  Maurice  de  Vilmorin  has  just  jjulilished  a  list 
of  certain  trees  and  slu'ubs  which  he  has  to  ofter 
to  pul>lic  gardens  and  individuals  in  exchange. 
This  list  comprises  more  than  KM  sorts,  for  the 
most  part  new  and  rare.  All  enquiries  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Frutieetum  des  Barres.  par 
Nogent  sur-Vernisson,  Loiret.  France. 

The    National    uhpysanthemum 

Society. — The  report  of  this  society,  presented 
at  the  annual  meeting  on  the  4th  inst.,  states 
that  sixt\-  new  members  were  enrolled  during 
1906,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  much  larger  increase 
in  membership  will  take  place  this  year,  as  steps 
have  been  taken  to  bring  the  society  to  the 
notice  of  amateur  growers  throughout  the 
eountrj\  A  Year  Book  will  be  issued  soon,  con- 
taining articles  on  various  aspects  of  the  Chrysan- 
themum and  its  cidtivation  by  English  and 
foreign  experts.  Members  of  the  society  will 
receive  the  Year  Book  free.  The  societj'  hopes 
to  give  increased  attention  to  the  publication  of 
literature  dealing  with  the  Chrj^santhemum. 
The  reserve  fund  amounts  to  £1'22  lis.  lOd. .  of 
which  £I'20  is  on  deposit. 

Boapd     of     Ag'Piculture     and 

Fisheries. — For  some  time  past  the  staff 
of  this  Government  department  ha\'e  felt  that  the 
various  sections  knew  very  little  of  each  other. 
Quite  recently  a  swimming  club  in  connexion 
with  the  Board  was  started,  and  is  proWng  very 
popular.  With  the  idea  of  bringing  as  many  as 
possible  of  those  employed  in  the  department 
together,  a  smoking  concert  was  held  on  Tuesday 
evening,  the  '29th  ult. ,  at  the  Westminster  Palace 
Hotel.  The  company  numbered  about  200. 
LTpwards  of  fifty  were  present  from  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew,  including  the  director  (Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Prain).  An  interesting  and  varied  pro- 
gramme of  twenty-two  items,  contributed  (with 
one  exception)  by^  members  of  the  stafT,  proved 
highly  successful.  A  letter  was  read  bj'  Sir 
Tliomas  Elliott  from  Lord  Carrington  regretting 
his  iuability  to  be  present  owing  to  indisposition, 
and  expressing  a  hope  that  the  smoking  concert 
would  become  an  annual  event. 

Vletopia    Medal    of    Honour.  — 

During  the  past  year  six  of  the  holilcrs  of  the 
Victoria  Medal  of  Honour  in  Horticulture  passed 
away,  and  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
council  elected  Mr.  Ed«'in  Beckett,  Dr.  Augus- 
tine Henrj',  Mr.  R.  Irwin  Lj-nch,  Mr.  William 
Marshall,  Mr.  Thomas  Smith  (of  Newry)and  Mr. 
Harrv  •!.  Veitch,  F.L.S.,  to  fill  the  vacancies. 


GORRESPONDENGE. 

(Th'   Eililitr  is   not    respoiisih/i:   for   thi-    ojjiiiirjiis 
e.vpressed  by  correnpondtntii.  j 


Sweet  Peas  for  exhibition.— S.  J. 

Carter's  note  in  Tup;  Cauoen  for  .January  19  on 
the  best  Sweet  Peas  for  exliihition.  as  a  guide  to 
amateurs  who  are  at  a  loss  to  know  the  best  varie- 
ties, is  rather  misleading.  He  omits  the  orange,_ 
rose,  mauve  and  fancy  varieties  altogether,  but 
gives  thiee  pinks,  two  blues,  twoPicoteesand  two 
red-striped  in  his  selection  of  sixteen  varieties  in 
eleven  colour  classes.  Duke  of  Westminster  he 
describes  as  pale  salmon  blush  standards  with 
blush  white  wings,  which  is  entirely  wrong  as  it 
belongs  to  the  violet  class.  My  selection  of 
eighteen  varieties  in  si.vteen  classes  would  be  : 
White.  Dorothy  Eckford  ;  crimson  and  scarlet. 
King  Edward  VII.  and  Queen  Alexandra  ;  rose, 
.John  Ingman  ;  pink.  Countess  Spencer  ;  yellow, 
Hon.  Mrs.  E.  Kenyon ;  Orange.  Helen  Lewis 
and  Henry  Eckford  ;  blue,  David  R.  Williamson  ; 
lavender.  Lady  Grisel  Hamilton  :  violet,  Duke  of 
Westminster ;  mauve,  Mrs.  Walter  Wright  ; 
maroon.  Black  Knight  :  red-striped.  America  : 
picotee.  Dainty ;  bicolor.  .Jeannie  Gordon ;  fancy, 
Agnes  .Johnston  ;  marbled.  Helen  Pierce. — .J.  D. 
Cinsnoi.M,  Till  Irardiriis.  Ahlersfi/  Hal/.  Ch'ntn: 
Lead  labels. — In  The  Garden  calendar 
of  the  1 9th  ult.,  I  recommended  the  use  of 
lead  laliels  with  the  names  stamped  on  them.  I 
have  had  several  enquiries  with  regard  to  cost 
and  where  letters  can  be  procured,  and  so  a  short 
note  may  be  useful.  Any  good  ironmonger  should 
be  able  to  get  the  steel  letters  and  figures  for 
stamping.  It  is  best  to  have  two  sets  of  the 
following  sizes,  Cjuarter  of  an  inch  and  one-eighth 
of  an  inch.  Such  a  set  would  cost  about  £1  l'2s. 
Lead  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick  is  suitable 
for  nujst  purposes,  altliough  I  find  a  narrow  strip 
of  thin  sheet  lead  useful  for  fruit  trees.  Aft-er 
the  name  is  stamped  a  little  white  paint  should  be 
rubVjed  into  the  letters. — .J.  CorTTS. 

Floweps  or  Cotoneastep  angrusti- 

folia. — Referring  to  page  7  i>f  The  (tARDex  of 
the  19th  ult. ,  Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans, 
inform  me  the  above  has  not  flowered  in  their 
nursery,  but  they  have  seen  it  in  flower  in  the 
St.  Albans  district.  Messrs.  .James  Veitch  and 
Sons,  Chelsea,  say  the  plants  of  C.  angustifolia  in 
their  luirsery  are  in  pots  not  large  enough  to 
flower.  They  achise  giWng  several  applications 
of  weak  manure  water  during  the  growing 
season,  and  not  pruning  at  all.  I  have  three 
plants  here  from  5  feet  to  6  feet  high,  and  very 
bushy,  planted  at  the  foot  of  a  rock  facing  almost 
south.  In  the  early  spring  I  notice  that  the 
terminal  buds  are  attacked  by  a  small  grub. — 
E.  Charles  Buxton,  Beftws-y-Coed. 
The  Zephyp  Flower.— With  regard  to 

the  Zcph\r  Lily  (Zephj'rantiies  candidal  in  your 
issue  of  the  26th  ult.  I  should  say  it  was  hard}- 
everywhere.  Here  the  garden  is  420  feet  above 
tile  level  of  the  sea,  and  my  late  gardener  regarded 
it  as  the  coldest  garden  in  England,  and.  indeed, 
rather  resented  the  suggestion  that  an\'  garden  in 
Great  Britain  could  be  colder.  Yet  here  it  has 
flowered  and  seeded  abundantly  for  many  years 
past.  A  good  point  about  it  is  that  it  takes 
care  of  itself  and  dislikes  manure.  It  is  planted 
before  a  greenhouse  with  a  southern  aspect, 
which  has  two  vineries  on  each  side  of  it, 
and  it  flowers  abundantly  every  August  and 
September.  Before  the  vineries  it  has,  of  course, 
to  put  up  with  the  dressing  of  the  \-ine  border. 
The  diminution  of  the  flowers  and  the  luxuriant 
growth  of  leaf  are  very  marked. — SHERBf)RXE, 
Shtrhonie  Hoti^e,  Xorthlearh.  R.S.O. 

"  True    stock "    In    Chrysanthe- 

muniS.— Mr.  E.  H.  .Jenkins  (see  page  ,'jS  of 
The  Garden)  calls  attention  to  an  expression 
used  by  me  in  an  earlier  issue  regarding  the 
importance  of  procuring  the  true  stock  of  earl}-- 
flowering  Chrysanthemum  White  Masse.  Mr. 
•Jenkins  asks,   "Whicli  and   whose  variety  (\i»< 
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Mr.  Crane  refer  to  as  the  true  stock  of  White 
Mass^  ?  "  I  am  glad  of  another  opportunity  of 
emphasising  the  importance  of  would-be  growers 
obtaining  the  better  stock.  Last  spring  I  pro- 
cured stock  of  White  Masse  from  two  different 
sources,  which  when  grown  side  by  side  proved 
to  be  quite  unlike  one  another.  The  plants  of 
one  variety  were  represented  by  plants  about 
•2  feet  high  when  in  Hower,  and  the  other  rather 
less  than  3  feet.  The  former  had  almost  pure 
white  flowers  that  quickly  turned  a  purplish  hue 
when  exposed  in  the  open  in  our  moist  autumn 
weather — a  failing  peculiar  to  many  white  out- 
door Chrysanthemums.  The  taller  variety,  how- 
ever, proved  to  be  a  much  better  plant.  The  plants 
were  more  robust,  very  free  flowering  and  stronger 
in  growth.  More  important,  however,  the 
blooms  were  beautiful,  both  in  form  and  colour, 
which  may  be  described  as  creamy  white,  witli  a 
richer  cream  centre.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
one  stock  is  infinitely  superior  to  the  other,  and 
proves  the  necessity  for  obtaining  the  better  one. 
I  saw  a  large  batch  of  this  latter  variet}'  in  a 
southern  nursery  in  .September  last,  when  I  found 
the  earlier  flowers  were  similar  in  every  respect 
to  those  on  my  own  plant.  Later  flowers,  how- 
ever, were  a  beautiful  blush  colour,  so  that  my 
descripticjn  of  this  variety  on  page  19  is  correct. 
In  looking  through  the  specialists'  catalogues  I 
find  that  one  grower  describes  the  variety  as 
■White  Mass^  (1904),  several  others  include  it 
in  their  lists  simply  as  White  Mass4,  and  another 
as  Wells's  Masst^.  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones  has  the  variety 
growing  at  his  Keston  nursery  under  the  name  of 
Wliite  Masse,  and  Mr.  Wells  labels  the  same 
\'ariety  in  his  Merstliam  nursery  as  Wells's 
Ma.ssc.  There  is  a  great  want  of  agreement  in 
the  naming  of  the  correct  stock,  and  it  is  a 
matter  for  regret  that  the  variety  was  never 
submitted  to  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society's  floral  committee.  Had  this  been  done 
the  name  of  the  correct  stock  would  have  been 
definitely  settled  once  and  for  all. — D.  B.  Cr.\nk. 
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THE    OSTKOWSKIA. 

IAJl     not    surprised    to    see    the    note   bj- 
Mr.     S.     W.     Fitzherbeit    regarding    the 
cultivation  of  Ostrowskia  magnifioa.     Mr. 
])a\-ison's  e.xperience  is  not  in  agreement 
\\itli    that  of   the  majority  of  cultivators 
« lio  have  tried  this  handsome  Init  trouble- 
some  plant,   and    it    is    proliably  the  difference 
in  climate  and   soil    that  accounts  for  this.     In 
few  districts,  however,  will  it  be  found  possible 
to    give    the   Ostrowskia    full    exposure   to   the 
winter  rains  without  loss.     The  difiioulty  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  British  Isles  is  that  the  plant 
comes  too  soon   into  growth   if  left  exposed  to 
rain  during  winter,  and  that  this  is  fatal  to  all 
chances  of  success  in  flowering  it,  save  in  special 
circumstances.     When  tlie  Ostrowskia  was  intro- 
duced  the  desire  of   many  hardy  plantsmen  to 
succeed    with     it    was     naturally     veiy    great, 
and  one  had  many  opportunities  of  exchanging 
\iews   upon   it  both    by  personal  discussion  and 
cori'espondence  with  leading  hardj-  plant  growers 
in    Great    Britain    and    Ireland.       The    almost 
imiversal  experience  was  that  success  with  the 
Ostrowskia  could  only  be  hoped  for  by  keeping 
the  jjlant  dry  and  at  rest  until  .spring.     Among 
tliose  with  whom  the  writer  corresponded  upon 
the  subject  was  the  late  Rev.   C.   Wolley  Dod, 
who  was  keenly  interested  in  the  plant,  and  who 
experienced  insurmountable  difficulties  in  grow- 
ing it  in  his  rather  cold  and  wet  garden  at  Edge 
Hall  in  Cheshire.     We  frequently   interchanged 
expei'iences  regarding  it,  and  one  of  his  latest 
letters  to  me  mentioned  incidentally  how  much 
he   was    surprised    to    see   such    fine    plants   of 
Ostrowskia  in  some  gai'dens  in  the  Thames  Valley. 
The  rainfall  of   any  district  exerts  an  immense 
influence  upon   such    plants  as   the  Ostrowskia ; 


and  it  is  n(jt  only  a  question  oi  quantity,  but  also 
of  distribution  during  the  year.  The  East  Coast 
is  naturally  more  favourable  to  any  plant 
requiring  a  low  rainfall  in  winter  than  the  South 
or  West,  and  it  is  quite  proliable  that  the  low 
winter  rainfall  in  Mr.  Davison's  district  enables 
him  to  cultivate  the  Ostrowskia  in  a  wa}'  impos- 
sil)le  to  the  greater  number  wlio  try  to  grow  it. 
In  wet  districts  I  have  only  found  it  do  well 
when  in  a  dry  border  against  a  greenhouse  or 
stove,  and  where  it  was  covered  in  autunni  and 
winter  by  a  handlight.  It  is  difficult  to  prevent 
it  from  making  growth  too  early  when  so  shel- 
tered, and,  in  consequence,  its  growths  are  some- 
times cut  by  late  frosts  when  the  light  is  removed, 
or  if  the  latter  is  left  on  too  long  these  growtlis 
are  too  weaklj'  to  produ^-e  flowers.  One  does 
not  like  to  be 
pessimistic,  but  it 
must  be  said  that 
the  Ostrowskia 
is  not  likely  to  be 
a  success  with  the 
majority  of  growers 
in  this  country. 
Those  who  are 
successful  are  to  be 
congratulated. 

S.   Aenott. 


allowed    to    develop.      Their    handsome    foliage 
renders  them  very  suitable  for  room  decoration. 

A  good  selection  would  include  Black  Prince, 
maroon ;  Comte  de  Bouchaud,  golden  yellow, 
spotted  red :  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  rose  pink  ; 
Duke  Ernest,  red,  dark  foliage  ;  Elizabeth  Hoss, 
yellow,  spotted  red  ;  Hesperide,  orange  tintecl 
carmine ;  Mrs.  F.  Drear,  yellow,  heavily  speckled 
rod  ;  Mrs.  G.  A.  Strohlein,  amaranth  red,  dark 
foliage  :  Mirifique,  orange  red  and  yellow  ;  Oscar 
Dannecker,  orange  yellow,  bronze  green  foliage  ; 
Victory,  orange  scarlet ;  and  Cratere,  scarlet. 


ANEMONE   ALPINA,   &c. 
Mr.   Mallett  (.see  page  19  of  The  G.4kden)  is 
right  when  he  says  of  the  above  that  "  one  may 


PLANTS  FOR 
STREAMSIDE. 

In  many  gardens 
there  are  positions 
by  the  side  of  a 
lake  or  pond,  or 
even  small  stream, 
where  many  beauti- 
ful plants  might 
with  advantagefind 
a  home.  The  plant 
shown  in  theaceom- 
panying  illustra- 
tion, Veratrum,  is  a 
good  one  for  this 
purpose,  and  others 
equally  suitable  are 
the  Marsh  Mari- 
gold, Loosestrife, 
English  1 1-  i  s , 
•I  a  p  a  n  e  s  e  Iris, 
Globe  Flowers, 
Day  Lilies,  Royal 
and  Ostrich  Ferns, 
Willow  Herb  and 
Japanese  Primrose. 


CANNAS. 

(INDI.4N  Shot.) 
The  poor  man's 
Orchid  is  a  term 
sometimes  applied 
to  these  plants,  evi- 
dently in  reference 
to  their  richly- 
coloured  flowers. 
In  the  greenhouse 
and  for  cultivation 
out  of  doors  in 
summer  they  are 
rapidly  growing  in 
favour.  Tlieir  cul- 
tivation is  very 
ea.sy,  either  by  means  of  seeds  or  division  of 
the  root-stock.  Soak  the  seeds  in  warm  water 
for  twentj'-four  hours  previous  to  sowing  ;  Feb- 
ruary is  a  .suitable  month.  Di\dsion  can  also  be 
done  during  this  and  the  succeeding  month.  Each 
portion  of  the  root-stock  with  a  bud  will  grow  into 
a  plant.  Cannas  delight  in  a  rich  soil,  plenty  of 
water  when  in  full  growtli,  and  frequent  appli- 
cations of  weak  liquid  manure.  Many  gardeners 
favour  the  practice  of  growing  them  with  a  single 
stem  in  6-inch  pots,  removing  all  secondary' 
growths.     In  larger  pots  several  growths  may  be 


WHITE    hellebore    (VBR.iTRUM)    BY    STRE.4MSIDE. 


waste  much  time  and  incur  considerable  expense  in 
attempting  to  gi-ow  newly-imported  plants  with- 
out any  appreciable  success."  It  is  entirely  due 
to  the  way  in  which  the  plants  are  collected,  and 
the  subsequent  sweating  and  heating  during 
transit.  The  plants  of  these  tufted  Anemones 
are  apparent^  torn  from  their  home  quarters  by 
sheer  force,  and  with  absolute  indifference  as  to 
results.  What  we  receive  is  the  crown  tuft  and 
the  merest  stumps  of  the  main  roots,  which  are 
rarely  more  than  2  inches  or  3  inches  long,  and 
usually   so  destitute  of   fibrous  roots   that  tlie 
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jilants  iiru  doiiiiK.'d  tij  fiiiluiL',  especially  it  planted 
ill  gafdeii  soil,  no  matter  how  good  or  what 
aiiio\nit  of  grit  is  added.  A  different  tale  could 
tic  told  if  these  same  ill-used  plants  were  arranged 
moderately  thick  in  sliallow  lioxes  with  the  root- 
stumps  in  Cocoanut  fibre  or  this  and  aerated 
coal  ashes  in  atjout  equal  parts.  In  this  light 
and  much  warmer  material  fibrous  roots  are  pro- 
duced during  the  winter  upon  all  those  plants 
having  sound  roots  when  received.  By  planting 
out  in  spring  there  is  nothing  approaching  the 
loss  otherwise  experienced.  If  these  imported 
examples  do  not  reach  the  growers  in  a  better 
condition  than  formerly  the  losses  each  year 
must  he  enormous,  and  it  was  when  dealing  with 
large  importations  years  ago  that  I  hit  upon  the 
at)o\'c  simple  metliod  for  saving  the  best. 

The  cold  soil,  the  wet  and  the  expo.sure  appear 
fatal  to  these  maltreated  plants,  the  main  or 
trunk-roots  leading  up  to  the  crown  tuft  dj'ing 
away  completely.  Those  who  do  not  mind  using 
silver  sand  and  tilire  in  equal  parts  will  find  it 
l)etter  still,  and  it  is  well  to  arrange  the  plants 
under  a  spare  light,  and  so  avoid  excessive 
wetness. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  root  propaga- 
tion of  hardy  plants  may  like  to  know  that  the 
strong  sliort  root-stumps  of  Anemone  alpina  and 
others  akin  will  produce  young  plants  of  a  good 
type  far  quicker  than  liy  seeds.  The  roots  should 
be  cut  Ijack  to  a  sound  portion,  and  the  larger 
roots  may  he  lialved  or  even  quartered,  and 
arranged  in  sand  in  Ijoxes,  and  given  the  warnitli 
of  a  greenhouse. 

The  Adonis  are  equally  amenable  to  the  sand 
and  fibre  treatment,  and  some  of  the  finest  home- 
grown tufts  I  have  seen  were  grown  from  small 
scraps  in  this  way  and  planted  in  spring.  The 
late  Mr.  Rol^ert  Parker  pronounced  these  plants 
•'the  most  remarkalile  I  have  ever  seen."  It  is 
of  more  than  ordinary  interest  to  know  that  tliese 
plants  were  the  fragments  of  a  large  importation, 
preserved  by  the  above-named  method,  wlien 
all  the  selected  plants  had  perished  as  usual  by 
the  hundred,  because  of  the  inaction  and  decay 
of  the  injured  roots  tiy  their  contact  with  tlie 
soil.  The  Adonis  are  not  perfectly  happy  unless 
planted  in  deep  sandy  loam,  and  in  this  the  roots 
will  descend  to  nearly  .S  feet  deep.  When  this  is 
.so  all  else  is  in  proportion,  and  plants  with  a 
score  of  the  glistening  yellow  blooms  in  the 
spring  sunshine  are  worth  seeing. 

Hiiiiipfoii  Hill.  E.  H.  Jknkins. 
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A    BEAUTIFUL    INDOOR    FLOWER. 

(LlnoXH     FLOIUBUNDA.  ) 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  ornamental 
character  and  beauty  of  this  species, 
the  plant  is  very  rarely  seen  in 
good  condition.  For  pots  the 
above  species,  together  with  the 
larger  and  brighter  form  L.  pen- 
rliosiensis,  is  well  suited,  and  makes  a  very 
attractive  plant  when  well  grown.  The 
little  bushes  are  at  this  season  freely  covered 
with  their  brilliant  scarlet  and  yellow  flowers. 
L.  penrhosiensis  is,  perhaps,  the  showier  of  these 
plants  and  easily  grown  in  sandy  loam  and  peat 
in  about  equal  parts.  Cuttings  root  quite  readilj' 
early  in  the  year,  and  if  given  the  same  treat- 
ment as  Bouvardias,  excepting  soil,  w'ill  be  found 
to  do  well.  Plants  that  are  stopped  at  least 
twice  make  fine  trashes  that  w-ill  he  studded 
with  tlieir  pretty  flowers.  Early  cuttings  and 
firm  potting  with  free  drainage  must  receive 
attention.  Red  spider  quickly  attacks  these 
plants,  and  must  be  kept  in  check. 


A   SHOWY    TENDER  SHRUB. 

(Randia  macrantha.  ) 
In  the  Victoria  Regia  house  at  Kew  a  specimen 
of  this  Randia,  about  8  feet  high,  is  tiearing  a 
consideratile  number  of  its  showy  flowers.  The 
species  in  question  forms  a  somewliat  upright 
freely  branched  shrub,  clothed  with  leaves  about 
6  inches  long  and  2  inches  in  wddtli.  The  flowers, 
which  appear  towards  the  points  of  the  shoots, 
are  of  a  verj'  long  trumpet  shape,  the  corolla 
being  quite  tO  inches  in  length,  and  for  the 
greater  part  of  that  distance  the  tube  is  no 
thicker  than  an  ordinary  pencil.  At  the  mouth 
the  spreading  lobes  are  somewhat  recurved,  and 
the  flower  has  a  diameter  of  3  inches  to  4  inches. 
When  first  expanded  the  flowers  are  white,  but 
they  afterwards  change  to  pale  yellow  ;  they  are 
very  fragrant.  Randia  macrantha  is  a  native  of 
the  Sierra  Leone  district,  hence  the  warmest  part 
of  the  hou,se  is  necessary  to  its  well  doing.  It 
thrives  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  peat  and  sand.  A 
second  species,  Randia  maciilata,  also  known  as 
R.  stanleyana,  is  a  native  of  the  same  region. 
In    shape   the    flowers    much  resemble    those  of 


R.  macrantha,  but  the  inside  of  the  mouth  and 
throat  of  the  flower,  as  well  as  the  exterior  of 
the  tube,  is  crimson.  The  Randias  are  nearly 
related  to  the  Gardenias  ;  indeed,  at  one  time 
they  were  included  in  this  last-named  genus. 
According  to  the  "Dictionary  of  (Jardening" 
R.  macrantha  was  introduced  in  181.5,  and 
R.  niaculata  in  1843.  They  are.  however,  rarely 
seen  nowadays.  H.   P. 
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TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

THE    BEST    FLOWERING    SHRUBS. 

(Continued  from  pa<je  43-) 

JAMii;SIA    AMERICANA    is  a   May- 
flowering  shrub  with  white  flowers,  and 
gi-ows  about  3  feet  to  4  feet  in  height. 
Ka/mia. — All  are  fir.st-rate  flowering 
shrubs,  requiring  peaty  soil  or  soil  free 
from  lime.      K.    latifolia  grows  into  a 
large   tjush,   while   glauca   and   angustifolia   and 
varieties  rarely  exceed  2  feet  in  height. 

Ledum. — All  the  Ledums  must  have  soil  free 
from  lime.  Latifolium  and  palustre,  white.  May 
and  June-flowering  shrubs,  2  feet  high,  should  be 
grown. 

Leiophyllum  huxifolium  is  a  pretty  dwarf  shrub 
with  white  pink-tinted  flowers  which  appear  in 
.June. 

Leyiie»teria  formosa  Ijlossoms  most  of  the 
summer.  The  flowers  are  white,  and  followed  by 
tjlack  fruits. 

Linum  arhoreum  is  a  dwarf  yellow-flowered 
plant  with  glaucous  leaves,  excellent  for  a  sunny, 
well-drained  position. 

LiijuiitDun. — Several  of  the  Privets  are  excel- 
lent flowering  shrubs.  L.  sinense  blooms  during 
.summer,  and  japonioum,  lucidum  and  Quihoui 
throughout  August  and  September. 

Lonicera. — The  Honeysuckle  family  is  a  very 
large  one,  and  is  dixaded  into  two  sections, 
climbing  and  bushy.  Of  the  climbers  Caprifolium, 
glauca,  japonica  and  varieties.  Periclymennm  are 
the  best.  Of  the  tiush  section  alpigena,  etrusca, 
fragrantissima,  involuerata,  Maacki,  syringantha 
and  tatarica  are  worthy  examples. 

Lycium  pallidum  is  the  tiest  of  this  group  ;  it 
bears  greenish  flowers  in  .June. 

Marpiolia.  —  The  majority  of  the  slirutitn- 
Magnolias  can  lie  depended  on  as  being  first-rate 
flowering  shrubs  ;  conspicua,  obovata.  Lennei, 
stellata,  parviflora,  soulangeana  and  Watsoni  are 
of  the  V)est. 

Nolospartium  Carmichaelife  is  a  pretty  and 
graceful  summer-flowering  shrub  with  rose- 
coloured  flowers  ;  it  retiuires  a  sunn\'  position. 

Olearia  Maaslii  is  the  most  useful  for  general 
purposes  ;  it  is  evergreen  and  liears  white  blooms 
in  August. 

Ononis  arrarjoneih'<ln  with  yellow  flowers  and 
fruticosa  and  rotundifolius  with  red,  are  worth 
attention.     All  are  low  growing. 

Pernctfya  miicronafa  is  a  dwarf  evergreen  liear- 
ing  pretty  wtiite  flowers  in  early  summer,  followed 
liy  lii'ight  coloured  fruits  in  autumn. 

Philaddplnrs  (the  Mock    Oranges)  are   alwa^'S 

I  popular.       In     addition     t«     the     common     P. 

I  coronarius,   Lemoinei    grandiflorus,    I.«wisii  and 

microphyllus   are    all   worthy    of    ])laces.       Tlie 

lilossoming  time  is  May  and  .Tune,  and  the  flowers 

are  white. 

Pieris  Jlorihmida  and  P.  japonica  arc  tioth 
white-flowered,  peat-loving  shrubs,  which  tiloom 
in  spring. 

Pofentillajridicosa  is  a  pretty  jellow-flowered 
shruti  wliich  lilossoms  most  of  the  summer. 

Prim  i(«.  — Many  species  form  bushes  rather  t  han 
trees,  and  are  very  showy  when  in  flower.  Of 
the  best  are  P.  humilis,  incana,  Jacqucmonti, 
nana,  toni'intosa,  triloba  fl. -pi. ,  japonica  fl. -pi. 
and  japonica  fl.  rosea  pi. 

Bilie.". — A  great  many  species  are  in  cultiva- 
tion, the  most  ornamental  ones  Ijeing  the  fragrant 
yellow-flowered  aureum  and  its  variety  aurantia- 
cum,  both  of  which  flower  in  April ;  sanguineum 
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and  the  varieties  splendens,  album,  atro-rubens 
and  atrosanguineuin  ;  speciofium,  commonly 
called  the  Fuchsia-Howered  (Jooseberr_v,  ilen- 
ziesii  and  cruentum,  all  blooming  between  April 
and  the  end  of  Maj'. 

/I'osa. — Several  species,  such  as  rugosa,  rubri- 
folia,  lutea,  raoschata,  rubiginosa,  sericea  and 
spinosissima  are  worth  places  in  shrubberies. 

Hiilnif:  deliciosus.  —  Odoratus  and  nutkanus 
blossom  during  May  and  June,  and  are  very 
showy. 

SitmhiicuJi  canadensis  boars  large  flower-heads 
late  in  the  year. 

Spartittm  jitnceum  is  worth  ^its  place,  as  the 
yellow  flowers  are  very  showy  from  July  onwards 
for  two  months. 

Spiru'a. — The  spring-flowering  section  are  all 
white  flowered.  The  best  are  S.  arguta,  media, 
prunifolia  fl. -pi.,  Thunbergi,  trilobata  and  Van 
Houttei.  The  summer  and  autumn-flowering 
set  have  red,  white,  or  pink  flowers.  A  good 
selection  is  S.  betulifolia,  red ;  Aitchisoni,  white ; 
discolor,  cream ;  lindleyana,  white  ;  salicifolia 
and  varieties,  wliite  or  red ;  japonica  and 
varieties  glabrata,  Mrs.  Anthonj'  Waterer  and 
ruberrima,  red ;  Menziesii  and  varieties,  red  ; 
and  tomentosa,  red. 

Sfi/rax  americanum,  japonieum  and  Obassia 
are  all  white-flowered,  summer-blooming  shrubs 
of  great  beauty. 

Syringa  (Lilac). — In  addition  to  the  many 
named  varieties  of  S.  vulgaris  the  species  Emodi, 
japonica  and  persica  should  be  grown. 

Tamarix  tetrandra  for  early  flowering,  and 
T.  hispida  var.  iestivalis  or  T.  Pallasi  var.  rosea, 
as  it  is  correctly  called,  for  summer  and  autixmn 
are  the  best. 

Veronica  Traversi  is  the  hardiest  of  the 
shrubby  set,  and  flowers  in  summer. 

Viburnum.  —  All  flower  in  summer  except 
Laurustinus  (V.  Tinus),  which  blossoms  in  winter, 
and  V.  Carlesii,  which  blooms  about  April.  Good 
ones  are  V.  Lantana,  maoroeephalum,  Opulus  and 
tlie  variety  sterile  (Guelder  Rose),  Tinus  and 
tomentosum,  with  its  varieties  plicatimi  and 
Mariesi. 

Wistaria  diineiuis  is  a  well-known  and  favourite 
climber.  W.  multijuga  should,  however,  be 
grown  also. 

Yucca,  angustifolia,  gloriosa  and 
recurvifolia  are  the  best  for  outdoor 
work. 

Zenohia  speciosa  and  the  variety 
pulverulenta  form  two  exception- 
all}'  pretty  white  summer-flowering 
shrubs  for  situations  where  peat- 
loving  shrubs  thrive.  D.  W. 


determining  the  particular  grade.  In  the 
illustration  accompanying  this  note  two-handled 
baskets  of  Grapes  are  shown  containing 
two  qualities  ;  but  the  baskets  only  dift'er 
slightly  in  this  case,  one  being  rather  more 
shallow  than  the  other,  so  that  the  bunches  are 
brought  more  on  a  level.  This  mode  is  greatly 
in  favour  now,  as  the  baskets  are  so  readily  moved 
about  without  much  risk  to  the  contents.  The 
flat  basket  contains  a  high  quality  sample  of 
fruits,  wliich  are  given  in  consequence  more  space 
and  caie,  while  the  packages  being  totally  dis- 
tinct prevent  any  danger  of  confusion.  In  the 
flat  basket  the  tray  or  • '  baby  basket  "is  readily 
lifted  out,  as  before  explained,  the  method  of 
packing  followed  being  precisely  the  same  as  that 
I  haxe  previously  described.  R.   L.   C. 


A    PROFITABLE    FflUIT    TREE    FUR 
NORTH    WALL. 

Owners  of  small  gardens  are  often  at  a  loss  to 
know  the  most  profitable  way  to  utilise  a  wall 
having  a  north  aspect.  The  Morello  Cherry  is 
one  of  the  best  subjects  for  this  purpose,  and 
when  well  treated  invaria))ly  yields  a  heavy  crop 
of  fruit.  A  suitable  rooting  medium  must  be 
provided.  This  should  consist  of  a  rather  sandy 
loam,  with  a  well-drained  subsoil.  The  Morello 
Cherry  requires  careful  pruning,  somewhat  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Peach,  as  the  young  shoots  bear 
the  fruit.  Sometimes  all  the  buds  along  the 
shoots  are  blossom-buds,  the  terminal  bud  only 
being  a  wood-bud.  Shoots  must  not,  therefore, 
be  shortened  when  pruning  is  done  in  winter. 
The  young  shoots  should  be  laid  in  during  the 
summer,  but  do  not  allow  overcrowding,  or  large 
fruit  cannot  be  obtained.  The  fan  shape  method 
is  the  best  to  adopt  in  training  the  Morello. 
Heavy  applications  of  manure  are  apt  to  promote 
rank  growth  at  the  expense  of  fruit,  but  a 
mulching  of  farmj'ard  manure  in  winter  should 
be  applied.  Lime  in  some  form  is  essential,  and 
a  top-dressing  in  spring  consisting  of  loam,  old 
mortar,  and  a  sprinkling  of  muriate  of  potash  is 
most  beneficial  to  the  Cherrj'.  The  fruit  must  be 
protected  from  birds  ;  the  only  effectual  way  is 
by  enclosing  the  trees  in  netting. 
Mnndcn  Gardens,  Watford.  C.  Ruse. 


A    GARDEN    OF    ANNUAL 
FLOWERS. 

Prize    Essay. 

THE  acoompanj'ing  design  shows  a  piece 
of  ground  840  square  yards  in  area  ; 
its  situation  is  supposed  to  be  at  the 
side  of  the  main  garden,  and  for  one 
boundary  it  has  a  brick  wall.  A 
Sweet  Pea  hedge  screens  it  from  the 
main  garden,  and  access  through  this  is  given  by 
a  gravelled  path,  which  widens  out  into  a  circle, 
surrounded  by  six  posts  bearing  ornamental 
(Gourds,  and  at  the  foot  of  each  post  is  a  small 
circular  bed  with  flowering  (Jrasses.  This 
gravel  path  and  space  is  the  only  gravel  in 
the  annual  garden,  as  the  other  beds  are  cut 
in  turf. 

Early  in  the  autumn  the  beds  are  deepl\- 
trenched,  well  manured  and  trodden  down  firmly, 
and  in  September  most  of  the  seed  is  so«ni  broad- 
cast into  its  permanent  quarters.  In  the  list  of 
annuals  used,  unless  otherwise  specified,  they  are 
autumn-sown.  Stern  thinning  nmst  be  practised 
immediately  the  seedlings  are  up.  The  safest 
rule  is  to  thin  out  directly  the  leaves  of  neigh- 
bouring plants  are  in  contact,  and  to  continue  on 
the  same  principle  until  flower  buds  are  formed, 
after  which  the  plants  make  little  further  growth. 
The  Phlox  Drummondii  need  pegging,  the  Sweet 
Peas  the  usual  stakes,  and  the  other  beds  are 
best  done  by  systematic  staking  with  small 
spray,  which  gives  sufficient  support  without  the 
unsightliness  of  tying.  The  flowers  need  con- 
stant removal,  otherwise  the  seed  will  form,  and 
that  is  the  end  of  bloom  altogether.  Libei-al 
watering  and  occasional  liquid  manuring  will 
help  to  prolong  the  display. 

The  beds  are  arranged  with  a  view  to  g  :ioral 
colour  effect,  and  the  following  descriptio:i  deals 
with  them  from  left  to  right  of  the  plan.  The 
Sweet  Pea  hedge  :  Miss  Willmott.  salmon  rose  ; 
Dora  Breadmore,  cream  ;  Gladys  Unwin,  pink  ; 
Romolo  Piazzani,  violet  ;  Sadie  Burpee,  white  ; 
and  King  Edward  VII.,  rich  scarlet.  In  the 
corner,  Linum  grandiflorum  rubrum,  18  inches  ; 
in  front  of  the  Sweet  Peas  a  'i-foot  breadth  of 
Coreopsis   Drummondii,    18   inches,   yellow   and 
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GRADING  AND  PACKING 
FRUITS. 

A  S  regards  all  fruits  packed 
/\  in   boxes,    such    as 

/    \  Apples,    Pears    and 

L *        Plums,    it    is    always 

/  J^      cjuite    easy    to    stamp 

the  grade  or  quality  of 
the  produce  on  the  sides  or  ends  of 
the  packages,  so  that  indications 
are  plainlj'  \'isible.  In  the  case 
of  fruits  packed  in  baskets  it  is 
more  difficult,  because  labels  are 
usually  employed,  and  these  are 
apt  to  be  torn  off  or  obliterated, 
causing  considerable  annoyance  to 
all  concerned,  with,  perhaps,  loss 
to  the  vendor.  It  is,  therefore, 
sometimes  an  advantage  to  pack 
different  grades  of  fruits  that  arc 
consigned  in  this  waj-  in  baskets  of 
varied  shape,  keeping  one  form  for 
a  certain  quality,  so  that  in  the 
event  of  labels  being  misplaced 
there  need  be  no  difficulty  about 
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brown  ;  and  in  I'lciiit  of  tliis  the  siime  width  of 
mixed  dwarf  Nasturtiums  (sow  in  April t.  wliieh 
follow  an  autunni-sown  lot  of  Limnantlies  Doug- 
lasii.  In  the  corner  hj'  the  path  is  a  patch  of 
Eschscholtzia  Golden  West,  1"2  inches,  soft  yellow 
and  orange.  Sweet  Pea  hedge  continued  :  Scarlet 
(ieni.  scarlet ;  Dorothy  Eckford,  white  ;  David 
Williamson,  purple ;  Bolton"sPiuk :  Black  ilichael. 
niuUierry  ;  and  Lady  Orisel  Hamilton,  lavender. 
Tile  long  border  on  the  southern  side  has  at 
the  back  mixed  Scabious,  18  inches  to  2  feet, 
then  a  strip  of  Collinsia  bicolor,  1  foot,  mauve 
and  white,  and  in  front  a  border  of  Phlox  Dnim- 
mondii.  mixed  colours,  and  pegged  down  to  about 
,S  inches.  These  must  be  raised  in  heat  in  March 
and  planted  out  in  May,  and  in  their  place  a 
breadth  of  Erysimum arkansanum.  \ellow,  1  foot, 
will  have  alreadj-  flowered.  In  the  centre  of  this 
long  bed  is  a  group  of  C'osmea  bipinnata,  pink 
and  white,  4  feet  to  5  feet,  which  are  raised  in 
heat  and  put  out  at  the  end  of  May,  when  frost 
is  safely  over.  The  long  border  on  the  northern 
side  is  backed  bj-  mixed  Salpiglossis,  2i  feet, 
raised  in  heat,  then  a  strip  of  Celosias,  scarlet, 
crimson  and  orange,  1  foot  high,  and  bordered  in 
front  by  Portulacas,  8  inches,  in  the  same  shades. 
Both  tliese  are  tender,  and  must  be  pricked  out 
in  May  after  being  sown  in  heat.  The  Portulacas 
are  preceded  by  an  autumn-sown  border  of 
Erysimum  perowskianum,  1  foot,  bright  orange. 
In  the  centre  of  this  bed  is  a  block  of  Chrysan- 
themum eoronarium,  2   feet,  which  combine   in 


themsehes  all  the  colours  to  be  seen  in  the  other 
occupants  of  the  bed. 

Now,  beginning  at  the  beds  at  the  top  of  the 
plan,  to  the  left  is  a  bed  of  Pa;ony  Poppies,  .3  feet 
to  4  feet,  then  a  bed  of  Ten-week  Stocks,  and  on 
the  other  side  of  the  path  is  a  corresponding  bed 
of  mixed  Aster  sinensis,  1.5  inches.  Both  these 
last  are  half-hardy,  to  be  sown  in  March  in  heat 
and  planted  out  in  May.  At  the  comer  is  a  bed 
of  mixed  Shirley  Poppies.  Passing  along  the 
northern  side  we  come  to  a  bed  of  mixed  Lupines, 
2  feet  to  2},  feet,  next  a  bed  of  mixed  Cornflowers, 
2i  feet,  and  then  another  corner  bed  of  Preony 
Poppies.  Follo\s"ing  along  the  eastern  side  is  a 
bed  of  Ai-ctotis  grandis,  a  white  Daisy  with  a 
mauve  eye.  2  feet ;  then  one  of  Argemone  grandi- 
flora  (the  Mexican  Prickly  Poppy),  pure  white, 
with  a  golden  centre,  2  feet.  Both  these  last  are 
tender,  and  treated  like  Stocks  and  Asters.  La 
the  corner  is  a  bed  of  Shirley  Poppies.  Up  the 
southern  side  is  first  a  bed  of  Papaverumbrosum, 
red,  with  a  black  blotch,  2  feet,  and  next  to  that 
the  Tulip  Poppj-,  whose  name  exactly  describes 
its  appearance,  red,  18  inches. 

The  large,  roughly  triangular  beds  shall  be  next 
considered;  they  are  composite.  The  western 
corner  has  an  edging  of  lonopsidium  acaule, 
mauve,  3  inches,  and  the  bulk  of  the  bed  is  filled 
with  purple  Clary,  18  inches,  and  mauve  Aster 
sinensis,  18  inches.  The  Clary  is  autumn-sown, 
and  so  thinned  out  that  in  May  there  is  room  to 
interplant  the  Asters.     A  block  of  Brachycome 


iljeridifolia.  mauve.  18  inches,  marks  the  centre, 
and  at  one  end  is  a  plant  of  Kochia  tricophylla, 
2J  feet.  This  is  a  foliage  plant,  tender,  and  must 
be  sown  under  glass  in  March  and  planted  out  in 
Ma3'.  The  northern  corner  is  pink  in  colour. 
The  edging  is  (Enothera  tetraptera  rosea,  3  inches, 
and  the  centre  is  pink  Lavatera,  3  feet,  over  a 
groundwork  of  rose  Ten-week  Stocks.  The  plant- 
ing is  done  similar  to  the  former  bed.  A  block  of 
Clarkia  Salmon  Queen,  18  inches,  gives  character 
to  the  centre,  and  a  plant  of  Kochia  tricophj'lla 
is  at  one  end,  as  with  all  the  four  large  beds. 

The  eastern  bed  is  mauve.  The  edging  is 
Sedum  cjendeum,  4  inches,  sown  in  situ  in  March. 
Within  is  a  mass  of  mauve  Candytuft,  18  inches, 
followed  later  by  an  interplanting  of  tender 
Centaurea  Bridegroom  :  Campanula  macrostyla, 
18  inches,  marks  the  centre.  The  southern  bed 
is  pink.  Virginian  Stock  Fairy  Queen,  5  inches, 
forms  an  edge  and  within  is  a  mass  of  pink  Lark- 
spur, 2  feet,  .and  Godetia  Schamini,  2  feet,  both 
so\vn  broadcast  together  and  with  a  central  block 
of  Schizanthus  wistonensis,  w'hich  is  a  half-hardy 
annual  like  Stocks,  and  similarly  raised  and 
planted  out.  The  inner  beds  are  also  composite. 
The  western  is  orange  with  an  edging  of  Lepto- 
siphon  aureus  and  a  centre  of  Nemesia 
sti'umosa,  18  inches,  interplanted  with  mixed 
Zinnias,  2i  feet.  Both  of  these  are  alike  raised  in 
heat  in  ilarcli  and  planted  out  simultaneously  in 
May.  The  northein  bed  is  strong  blue,  the 
edging  of    Phacelia   campanularia,    1    foot,   and 
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within  Larkspur  Blue  Butterfly,  18  inches,  veiled 
in  (iypsophila  elegans,  2  feet,  a  bluish  white.  The 
eastern  bed  is  yellow.  Sanvitalia  proounibens, 
yellow,  H  inches,  forms  the  edge,  to  l)e  sown 
outside    in    Marcli.       Inside   is    liartonia   aurea, 

1  foot,  interplanted  with  Helianthus  Perkeo, 
IS  inclies.  whioh  is  added  in  ^May  after  being 
raised  in  lieat. 

The  southern  bed  is  also  blue,  Ijut  paler  than 
the  corresponding  one.  The  edging  is  Nomophila 
insignis.  9  inelies,  surrounding  a  combination  of 
Nigella  Miss  Jekyll,  18  inches,  and  Statice  sinuata, 

2  feet  ;  the  latter  is  tender  and  must  be  added 
later.      Between  the  last  two  beds  is  a  white  one. 


THE    ROSE    GARDEN. 


THE 


ROSES. 


KING    OF    WILD 

(Rosa    gkjantea.) 
T  is  now   twenty-five  j-ears  since  Dr 


1       since   the    late 
seeds  of  it  to  Kew.     Its  introduction  was 
heralded  by  glowing  descriptions,  pictures 
and  dried  specimens,  so  that  we  all  knew  what 
we  liad  got,  and,  of  course,  there  was  a  scramble 


iiow 
Sir  George)  Watt  discovered  this  king  of 
wild  Roses  in  Manipur,  and  nineteen  years 
since   the    late    .Sir   Henr}'    CoUett    sent 


accompanying  illustration  shows  that  it  is  happy 
and  good-natured  in  Madeira,  which  is  what  one 
would  expect  of  such  an  evident  .sun-worshi])per. 
We  liave  not  given  up  all  hope  of  finding  a  way 
to  success  with  this  Rose.  It  certainly  ought  to 
be  at  home  in  a  sunnj'  position  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  these  islands. 

Here  is  an  account  of  it  by  Mr.  Hildebrand, 
who  knew  and  grew  the  Rose  in  Burma : 
indeed,  I  believe  he  helped  Sir  Heiny 
Collett  to  get  it  home  to  England ;  "  Rosa 
gigantea  grows  in  profusion  immediately  opposite 
the  window  I  am  now  writing  at,  and  for 
lUO  yards  or  more  away.     The  boles  of  some  of 
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and  the  edging  is  composed  of  (Jilia  nivalis, 
8  inches,  and  the  centre  of  Godetia  Duchess  of 
Albany  and  Stock  Princess  Alice,  1  foot,  which  is 
first  raised  in  heat. 

Ornamental  Gourds  of  different  sorts — Pear- 
shaped,  Orange,  Hedgehog,  Egg-shaped,  Turk's- 
cap  and  (ireen  and  Orange — are  trained  on  rough 
poles  round  tlie  central  space.  They  are  sown  in 
heat  in  April  and  planted  out  in  Jime.  The  small 
round  beds  in  which  the  poles  stand  are  planted 
with  the  following  Grasses  :  Briza  major,  1  foot ; 
Agrostis  nebula,  15  inches  ;  Briza  minor,  1  foot ; 
Lagurus  ovatus,  li  feet ;  Hordeum  jubatum, 
1  h  feet ;  and  Eragrostis  elegans,  1  i  feet. 

The  central  circular  bed  is  planted  with 
Nicotiana  Sanderi,  2i  feet,  and  Ricinus  Gibsoni, 
4  feet,  a  dark  leaved  Castor  Oil  ;  both  of  these 
are  half-hardy  and  must  not  go  out  until  fear  of 
frost  is  over.  The  long  bed  under  the  boundary 
wall  is  sown  with  Mignonette  Maohet  and  Miles's 
Spiral,  and  climbing  on  strings  up  the  wall  are 
Nasturtiums,  Canary  Creeper,  Convolvulus  major 
(all  to  be  sown  in  situ  in  April)  and  Mina  lobata, 
to  be  sown  in  heat  first.  Flanking  this  long  bed 
on  the  one  hand  is  a  group  of  giant  Sunflowers, 
and  on  the  other  one  of  African  Marigolds,  the 
latter  a  half-hardj'  annual.  M.  AfiAR. 

Holly  BiMh  Nursery,  Am^rxham. 


for  the  possession  of  the  first  lot  of  plants.  But 
the  king  of  Roses  was  sulky  in  British  gardens, 
and,  although  he  grew  lusty  and  strong,  he 
refused  to  flower.  All  the  cunning  and  coaxing 
of  the  cleverest  rosarians  were  unavailing, 
and  it  was  not  until  we  liad  all  been  trying  for 
ten  years  that  flowers  were  developed,  not,  how- 
ever, in  England,  but  in  the  garden  of  Lord 
Brougham  at  Cannes. 

The  following  year,  1899,  it  flowered  in  Mr. 
Arderne's  garden  at  Cape  Town.  The  first  plant 
to  flower  in  England  was  in  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland's  garden  at  Albury  Park,  (iuild- 
ford.  Some  of  us  were  sceptical  even  then,  and 
Dr.  Henry  and  I  went  to  Albury  to  satisfy  our- 
selves that  Mr.  Leacli,  the  gardener  at  Albury, 
knew  Rosa  gigantea.  He  did,  and  by  luck  or 
intention  he  gave  it  e.xactly  the  same  treatment 
as  he  had  given  with  success  for  many  years  to 
another  shy  Eastern  Rose,  namely,  R.  fortuneana. 
This  did  the  trick  ;  the  flowers  were  there,  and 
we  brought  some  to  Kew  to  be  figured  for  the 
Botanical  Mayazine.  Mr.  Leach  grew  his  plant 
permanently  under  glass  in  a  lean-to  house  facing 
south. 

I  have  not  seen  or  heard  of  this  Rose 
flowering  elsewhere  in  Britain,  and  I  am  unable 
to   say   how   it   can    be    made    to   flower.       The 


the  plants  are  as  thick  as  a  man's  tliigli.  It  is  a 
creeper,  and  does  not  flower  until  it  gets  over  or 
beyond  the  tree  it  climbs.  These  specimens  are 
on  large  evergreen  trees,  and  their  roots  are  in 
limestone  and  vegetable  mould,  through  which 
run  innumerable  springs  of  pure  water.  The 
boles  never  get  the  sun,  and  tliey  are  always  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  water,  which,  no  doubt, 
the  roots  find.  The  whole  of  a  large  group  of 
trees  on  the  southern  and  western  side  is  covered 
up  to  50  feet  or  80  feet  with  the  Rose's  shoots, 
and  when  in  full  bloom  they  look  like  a  sheet  of 
white,  and  the  air  all  round  is  most  deliciously 
scented.  It  is  certainly  a  glorious  sight.  The 
ground  all  round  is  strewed  with  the  seeds  of  the 
Rose  in  July." 

It  is  nothing  less  than  an  insult  to  a  Rose  of 
this  character  to  confine  it  to  a  5-ineh  pot  or 
train  it  on  a  3-feet  stick,  and  perhaps  that  is  why 
we  have  failed.  Here  is  a  Rose  which  makes 
annual  shoots  at  least  12  feet  long  and  as  thick 
as  a  man's  thumb,  which  climbs  up  to  the  tops  of 
trees  80  feet  high  and  bears  clusters  of  big  flowers 
nearly  6  inches  across,  pale  yellow  when  they 
first  blow,  changing  to  milk  white — the  king 
of  Roses  without  a  doubt,  and  if  we  want  to 
know  and  enjoy  it  we  must  afford  it  kingly 
treatment.  W.  W. 
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G^RT>ENING     FOR     BEGINNERS. 


H 


row  TO  GROW  ORANGE  TREES. 
When  eating  an  Orange,  those  with 
a  love  for  gardening  sometimes  save 
tlie  pips  and  sow  them.  This  may 
be  done  just  out  of  curiosity  or 
with  the  idea  of  growing  Orange 
blossoms  and  fruits.  Plants  raised  from  seed 
u.sually  take  years  before  they  flower.  I  recently 
had  a  plant  grown  from  a  pip  twenty-live  years 
ago.  but,  despite  all  kinds  of  inducements,  it  has 
so  far  failed  to  produce  a  single  flower.  Grafting 
must  therefore  be  practised.  Cuttings  are  diffi- 
cult to  IXJOt. 

Sowiny  the  Pips. — These  may  be  sown  at  any 
season  of  the  year,  in  the  spring  for  preference. 
The  pips  germinate  readily.  Pot  the  seedlings 
off  singly  in  small  pots  when  large  enough  to 
handle  (see  Fig.  1 ).  Before  grafting,  the  stem  of 
the  young  plant  to  be  used  as  the  stock  must  be 
as  large  as  the  shoot  to  be  grafted  upon  it,  called 
the  "scion."  If  slightly  larger  this  will  not 
matter.  Spring  is  the  best  time  for  grafting,  but 
in  a  propagating  frame  with  bottom-heat  it  may 
be  done  all  the  year  round. 

Makiiixt  the  Graft. Select  well-ripened  growths 
.S  inches  to  4  inches  in  length,  remove  one  or  two 
of  the  lower  leaves,  and  make  a  cut  half  an  inch 
Ui  1  inch  in  length,  tapering  to  the  point  (see 
Fig.  2).  Remove  sufficient  wood  from  the  side 
of  the  stock  so  that  the  cut  portion  of  the  scion 
e-xactly  fits  it.  Tie  the  shoot  (scion)  firmly  in 
position  with  raffia  (Fig.  .3),  and  place  in  a  hand- 
light  or  under  a  hell-glass.  The  stock  should  not 
be  cut  back  at  first,  but  must,  of  course,  be 
removed  later  on  when  a  union  has  taken  place 
between  the  scion  and  the  stock.  Fig.  4  illus- 
trates a  young  plant  that  has  been  grafted  alx)ut 
three  months.  It  is  better  not  to  allow  them  to 
flower  in  such  a  small  state  as  this.  The  flowers 
were  left  on  the  plant  when  the  photograph  was 


SIMPLE     HINTS. 

taken,    to   show   definitelj'   that   the   plant   will 
bloom  in  such  a  short  time  after  being  grafted. 

The  Otaheile  Orange. — This,  being  a  dwarf- 
growing  variety,  is  the  best  for  small  green- 
houses. When  in  flower  and  fruit  the  plants  are 
very  attractive  (see  Fig.  5).  It  is  a  noteworthj' 
fact  that  flowers  and  fruits  (green  and  ripe)  are 
produced  on  a  tree  at  the  same  time.  Plants  in 
fruit  are  sometimes  offered  for  sale  in  shops. — 
A.  N. 

Tuberous  Begonias. — The  brilliant  and  varied 
colouring  of  a  mass  of  Tuberous  Begonias  when 
in  flower  in  late  summer  is  so  remarkable  that 
a  field  of  these  plants  (and  they  are  grown  by  the 
acre  b}'  some  nurserymen)  has  been  compared, 
and  not  without  good  reason,  to  the  bulb  fields  of 
Holland  in  spring-time.  Thcjse  who  have  admired 
the  wonderful  display  made  by  a  large  planting 
of   Tuberous   Begonias   have  been  astonished  to 


I. — A  SEEDLING  ORANfiK  PI.ANT. 
(This  would  Tprobahly  not  flower  for  many  years. ' 


2. — "SCIOX      FROM  ORASGE  READY  FOR  GRATTIXG. 

learn  that  the  plants  were  raised  from  seed  sown 
earh'  the  same  year.  It  hardly  seems  possible 
to  the  uninitiated  that  such  a  magnificent  display 
could  result  from  plants  raised  from  seed  only 
sown  six  or  seven  months  previoush',  yet  such  is 
the  case,  and  those  who  wish  to  have  a  display, 
if  on  a  smaller  scale,  such  as  they  have  seen  and 
admired,  must  sow  seeds  at  once. 

The  Seed  is  very  small  and  must  be  handled 
very  earefuU}'.  A  pot  or  pan  (or  several  of  these 
if  necessary)  should  be  prepared  by  placing 
some  crocks  at  the  base  for  drainage,  cover- 
ing these  with  the  coarser  pieces  of  soil,  and 
tlien  filling  the  pot  or  pan  almost  to  the  rim  -nith 
rinel}'  sifted  sandy  soil.  The  soil  must  be  made 
level  and  moderately  firm  with  a  piece  of  flat 
board.  The  pot  or  pan  should  be  prepared  the 
day  before  the  seeds  are  sown,  and  should  be 
gentl}'  watered  through  a  fine  rose.  Then  by  the 
next  day  the  .soil  will  be  in  good  condition  for 
receiving  the  seed.  Sow  the  seed  as  evenly  as 
possible,  and  sprinkle  a  little  .sand  over  it  ver3- 


3.  — THE    "SCIOS       GRAFTED  OS   THE  STOCK. 

(A  grafted  plant  tfuch  nA  tftig  will  hear  lloirerg  in  a  few 
niontlt.^.) 

lightly,  just  as  much  as  will  scarcely  cover  the 
seed.  "  The  seedlings  will  most  proliably  not  all 
come  up  at  the  same  time  but  at  difterent  times, 
and  they  must  be  transferred  to  other  pots  or 
pans  as  soon  as  several  are  large  enough.  Instead 
of  this  being  a  disadvantage,  in  the  end  it  will 
prove  an  advantage,  as  the  plants  «ill  come  into 
Ijloom  throughout  a  long  period. 

The  Seedlings  must  be  transferred  to  other 
pots  ("pricking  off,""  as  this  process  is  techni- 
cally termed)  nu>st  carefully,  taking  care  not  to 
damage  them  in  anj'  way.  The  temperature  of 
the  house  in  which  they  are  growing  should  be 
about  65°,  so  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  useless 
anyone  attempting  to  raise  the  seedlings  miles-s 
they  have  a  heated  glass  house.  The  j'oung 
plants  will  make  rapid  progress  if  they  are  kept 
near  the  glass,  shaded  from  bright  sunshine,  and 
given  a  warm,  moist  atmosphere.  As  they  gi-ow 
they  must  be  transferred  to  other  pots  and  given 
more  space  in  which  to  grow.  Finally,  if  all  goes 
well  and  they  are  carefully  "hardened  off" — 
that  is  to  say,  gradually  inured  to  a  cooler  tem- 
perature— they  will  be  ready  for  planting  out 
in  June.  They  will  be  at  their  best  during 
September,  and  will  continue  in  flower  until 
November. 

St.  Brigid  Anemones. — These  beautiful  flowers 
can  be  had  in  seven  or  eight  months  from  seed 
sowing  ;  in  other  words,  seed  sown  now  ought  to 
produce  plants  that  vnll  flower  in  October  next 
and  continue  to  bloom  for  a  long  time.  The  best 
of-  it  is  that  the  plants  are  all  the  better  for  being 
gro\\Ti  hardily,  and  they  are.  therefore,  eminently 
suitable  for  the  amateur  or  the  gardener  whose 
garden  is  small  and  who  has  no  glass  house.  A 
situation  that  is  both  sunny  and  sheltered  from 
cold  should  be  chosen,  the  soil  should  be  well  dug. 
some  cow  manure  being  mixed  with  it.  If  a  fine 
surface  upon  which  to  sow  the  seed  cannot  be 
obtained  after  the  gi'ound  has  been  dug  and 
levelled  ^^■ith  a  rake,  then  some  sifted  sandy  soil 
to  tlie  depth  of  an  inch  sliould  be  placed  on  the 
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bed,  so  that  the  seed  nmy  have  every  opportunity 
of  germinating  well.  The  seed  is  somewhat  diili- 
eult  to  sow  evenly,  so  that  it  should  he  mixed 
with  san<l  or  some  of  the  sifted  soil,  both  being 
sown  together.  It  is  most  convenient  to  sow  the 
seeds  in  lines,  then  the  seedlings  can  be  more 
readil\'  thinned  and  the  tyro  is  not  so  liable  to 
pull  them  up  when  weeding  as  if  seed  were  sown 
broadoast.  It  is  important  that  the  thinning 
should  be  carefully  practised  as  the  seedlings 
progress.  ^Vhen  thinning  is  finally  done  the 
plants  ought  to  he  quite  (i  inches  apart  from  each 
other.  To  obtain  plants  to  flower  next  year  seed 
nuiy  be  sown  in  early  summer. 

The  Tuberose. — The  fragrant  flowers  of  the 
Tuberose  render  it  a  universal  favourite,  and  as 
this  is  a  good  time  to  take  its  culture  in  hand,  a 
few  words  on  this  point  may  be  appreciated — at 
least;  by  the  beginners  in  the  matter.  Most  of 
the  Tuberoses  flowered  in  this  country  are  grown 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  where  the 
climate  is  well  suited  to  their  recjuirements. 
They  cannot  be  grown  here  to  anything  like  the 
state  of  perfection  reached  across  the  Atlantic,  so 
that  any  attempts  to  flower  them  the  second  year 
will,  at  least  in  this  country,  end  in  comparative 
failure.  The  American  Tuberoses,  of  which  the 
Double  Pearl  is  the  best  and  the  one  generally 
cultivated,  reach  here  in  large  cjuantities,  usually 
about  Christmas  or  soon  after.  They  are,  as  a 
rule,  packed  in  floiu-  barrels  and  sent  to  the 
wholesale  dealers,  who  in  their  turn  di.spose  of 
them  to  the  retailers  of  bulbs,  &e. ,  from  whom 
even  small  quantities  can  be  readily  obtained. 
The  bulbs  of  the  Tuberose  are  elongated  in  shape, 
and  on  receipt  have  several  prominent  eyes  or 
buds  at  the  sides,  which  should  be  removed  with 
the  finger  and  thumb,  as  even  the  strongest  will 
produce  nothing  but  leaves,  for  the  flower-spike 
is  pushed  up  from  the  centre  of  the  plant.  There 
is  generally  a  good-sized  tuft  of  old  wiry  roots  at 
the  base,  and  these  should  be  cut  back  before  the 
bulbs  are  potted.  A  suitable  compost  for  the 
Tuberose  may  be  formed  of  two  parts  loam  to 
one  part  each  of  leaf-mould,  well-decayed  dry 
cow  manure,  and  silver  sand,  while  a  sprinkling 
of  soot  with  the  soil  will  lie  beneficial.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  make  the  compost  too  fine, 
and,  in  order  to  prevent  this,  the  loam  and  leaf- 
mould  should  be  pulled  to  pieces  with  the  hand 


ae&r^»jji'    T!^:rtii}mia/gk'si^rs~i  ' 


-THE  0T.1HEITE   ORANGE   IN   FRUIT. 


:. — THE   PLANT  A   FEW   MONTHS  AFTER  OR.\KTING. 

(Sole  the  ivhite  mark  on  the  stem,  showing  where  the 
"union"  teas  effected.) 


and  not  sifted.  Pots  5  inches  in  diameter  are 
a  suitable  size  for  the  bulbs,  which,  if  of  the  first 
size — and  they  give  the  greatest  satisfaction — 
should  be  potted  singly.  The  pots  must  be  quite 
clean  and  well — but,  at  the  same  time,  not  e.vces- 
sively — drained.  An  oyster  shell  over  the  bottom 
with  a  few  bits  of  broken  crocks  is  ample.  The 
bulb  should  be  potted  at  such  a  depth  that  the 
point  is  above  the  surface  of  the  soil,  which  last 
must  be  pressed  down  moderately  firm.  If  the 
flowers  are  required  quickly,  plunge  the  pots  in 
a  gentle  bottom-heat,  but  they  can  be  brought  on 
ecjually  well,  though 
somewhat  slower,  in 
an  ordinary  green- 
house. At  first  com- 
paratively little  water 
will  be  needed,  but  as 
the  roots  take  posses- 
sion of  the  new  soil 
the  supply  must,  of 
course,  be  increased. 
As  the  pots  get  full 
of  roots,  weak  manure 
water  once  a  week  will 
be  helpful.  The  plants 
should  have  a  good 
light  position  in  the 
greenhoxise  to  ensure 
a  sturdy  habit,  and 
when  growing  an  occa- 
sional .syringing  will  be 
l)eneficial.  This,  how- 
ever, must  be  discon- 
tinued when  the  flower 
spike  is  fully  grown, 
and  the  manure  water 
as  well,  using  then 
only  clear  water. 


Seedling  Carnations. 
Carnations  raised  from 
seed  produce  a  great 
many  more  flowers  than 
t  hose  raised  from  layers, 
and  are  far  better  suited 
to  the  amateur  who  is 
prepared^  to  take  some 


eare  with  their  cultivation.  Raising  Carnations 
from  seed  is  a  most  interesting  process,  and  may 
be  carried  out  by  anyone  possessing  a  greenhou.se, 
01'  even  in  a  garden  where  no  greenhouse  exists. 
It  is  preferable,  however,  to  raise  the  seedlings 
in  a  warm  house  now,  transfer  them  into  boxes 
when  they  are  large  enough  to  handle,  and 
gradually  inure  them  to  a  cooler  atmosphere  as 
they  make  progress  until,  in  April  or  May,  they 
may  be  planted  out  of  doors  in  a  bed  prepared 
for  them.  They  will  make  rapid  growth  during 
the  summer  months,  and  in  the  autumn  may, 
if  it  is  thought  best  to  do  so,  be  potted  up 
and  wintered  in  cold  frames.  If  the  garden  is  a 
small  one  and  near  a  large  town,  it  will  be  found 
to  be  the  best  plan  to  pot  them  up  and  keep  in  a 
cold  frame  throughout  the  winter,  otherwise 
there  will  be  losses  through  damping  off,  and  the 
sparrows  will  probably  damage  them  considerably 
unless  by  constant  care  and  attention  they  are 
kept  at  bay.  The  Carnations  are  perfectly  hardy, 
and  in  a  country  garden  should  certainly  be  left 
out  all  the  winter.  In  a  town  garden,  however, 
they  keep  far  better  in  a  frame  in  pots,  and  they 
are  sate  from  the  birds,  which  soon  play  sad 
havoc  with  them  if  their  ravages  are  unchecked. 
In  July  of  the  following  year,  or  in  about  seventeen 
or  eighteen  montlis  from  sowing  the  seed,  the 
plants  will,  if  they  have  been  well  grown,  yield 
basketsful  of  flowers. 
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SOME    VALUABLE    NEW    PEAS. 

THE  past  j-ear  brought  some  valuable 
culinary  Peas,  which  in  the  future 
will  become  standard  varieties  and 
great  favourites  for  general  culture. 
My  note  will  necessarily  be  of  a 
cultural  character,  as  it"  is  useless 
to  reconnnend  a  good  vegetable  without  giving 
its  seasons  and  cropping  cpialities.  Though 
we  have,  fortunately,  no  lack  of  good  Peas, 
there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  there  is  con- 
siderable improvement  in  the  new  varieties. 
Fortunately,  I  have  been  able  to  test  the  merits 
of  several  of  the  new  Peas,  and  am  able  to  note 
their  advance  on  existing  sorts.  The  first  new 
variety  on  my  list  after  a  good  trial  is 

Sutton's  Pioneer,  an  early  Pea  of  excellent  table 
quality,  and  admirably  adapted  for  forcing  or 
frames  and  first  supplies  on  a  warm  border.  If 
we  compare  this  new  Pea  with  the  older  sorts 
referred  to  above,  there  is  a  great  gain  both  in 
size,  quality  and  crop,  and  no  loss  with  regard  to 
earliness,  as  the  new  Pioneer  is  one  of  the  earliest 
to  mature.  It  was  ready  in  less  than  nine  weeks 
without  fire-heat  in  a  frame.  For  first  sowing 
on  an  early  border  this  varietj',  sown  in  February, 
will  give  a  good  return  in  May.  The  plant  "is 
robust  and  the  pods  are  produced  in  abundance, 
though  the  haulm  is  under  18  inches  in  height. 
The  pods  are  dark  green  and  the  Peas  of  a  rich 
flavour,  so  different  both  in  size  and  table  quality 
from  the  small  white  round  Peas  so  m\ich  grown 
in  the  sixties.  For  amateurs  and  small  growers 
who  have  none  too  much  space  Pioneer  should 
be  gro'H'n  largely. 

VeitcKs  Langhy  Gem. — My  next  early  new 
variety  is  of  a  different  character  of  growth ;  it  is 
dwarf,  but  a  more  slender  pod  crammed  with  Peas 
of  splendid  flavour  ;  a  trifle  taller  than  Pioneer, 
but,  like  it,  an  excellent  amateur's  variety.  This 
new  Pea,  sent  out  this  season,  was  obtained  by 
crossing  Chelsea  Gem  and  (4radus,  and  is  named 
Veitoh's  Langley  Gem.  Anyone  who  has  grown 
the  well-known  Chelsea  Gem  will  know  its  value, 
as  for  many  years  the  last-named  has  been  one  of 
the  best  early  Peas  grown.  The  pods  are  large, 
the  earliness  is  not  impaired,  the  result  is  size, 
quality  and  a  splendid  crop.  The  growth  is 
branching,  from  18  inches  to  2  feet  in  height ;  Peas 
of  a  dark  green  colour,  and  there  are  from  seven 
to^nine  in  a  pod.      It  will  be  seen  that  Messrs. 
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Veitch  by  crossing  the  excellent  (iiuchis,  one  of 
the  late  Mr.  Laxton's  grand  Peas,  have  given 
growers  an  acquisition.  The  next  on  my  list  is 
also  an  early  form,  but  (juite  distinct,  and  though 
taller  than  those  noted  above  is  by  no  means  tall 
compared  with  the  older  sorts. 

Suttoii'f  Wor/d'x  Record  is  certainly  a  wonderful 
introduction.  It  has  a  very  large  pod  for  an 
early  variety,  and  it  is  a  great  gain  to  amateurs, 
as  on  a  small  space  a  large  crop  is  secured.  It  is 
the  result  of  crossing  J^utton's  Harbinger,  a  very 
early  variety,  and  a  favourite  with  market 
growers,  with  their  large  Early  Giant.  The  growth 
is  dwarf,  pods  are  large,  of  excellent  quality 
and  produced  in  great  quantit}'.  I  consider  it 
the  best  early  large  Marrowfat  Pea  yet  obtained, 
but  let  me  add  that  in  cold  heavy  soils  I  do  not 
advise  sowing  marrow  sorts  too  early.  Such  as 
Pioneer  are  best,  but  the  larger  World's  Record 
is  invaluaVjle  to  follow. 

Kliip  Eilvard  comes  next,  a  second  early  sort, 
and  a  very  desirable  introduction.  The  crop  is 
enormous  from  quite  a  small  space,  it  may  lie 
termed  an  ideal  amateur's  Pea,  and  on  that 
account  should  be  given  a  trial.  I  consider  that 
it  is  far  superior  to  the  well-known  Duke  of 
Albany,  and  a  Pea  that  will  supersede  it,  as  the 
growth  is  dwarfer,  21-  feet — it  was  even  less  with 
nie — the  pods  are  large,  broad  and  packed  with 
large  Peas  of  excellent  quality-,  having  the  finest 
marrow  flavour.  Being  a  very  strong  grower  it 
thrives  where  others  fail.  Such  varieties  as  this 
are  not  only  valuable  for  second  early  crops,  but 
they  are  most  reliable  for  succession,  sown  fort- 
nightly from  February toJune,  but  I  should  addfor 
the  May  and  June  sowing  deeper  drills  and  more 
food  should  if  possible  be  given.  A  later  new  Pea, 
and  one  that  will  become  a  great  favourite,  is 

Carters  Quite  Content. — It  is  notable  for  its 
immense  pods,  each  containing  nine  to  twelve 
Peas.  A  splendid  exhibition  variety,  and  though 
at  times  some  wvAy  think  that  mere  size  does  nttt 
tell.  I  may  add  so  much  depends  ujion  the 
vegetable.  Large  Peas  are  not  necessarily  of  poor 
flavour.  Thisnew  Pea  differs  from  theothers  named 
above  both  in  its  season  and  its  height.  Amateui-s 
having  ample  room  would  do  well  to  give  it  a 
trial.  Those  who  exhibit  will  like  it  much.  It 
grows  to  a  height  of  6  feet,  and  is  the  result  of  a 
cross  between  Alderman,  one  of  the  best  Marrow 
Peas  ever  sent  out.  and  the  newer  Edwin  Beckett. 
It  has  the  good-eating  qualities  of  the  fii-st  named 
and  crop  and  growtli  of  the  latter.  This  new 
variety  last  season  was  an  easy  first  at  the  great 
.show  at  .Shrewsbury  in  August,  and  was  then 
nnich  liked  for  its  perfect  shape,  size,  colour  and 
cropping,  the  pods,  like  both  of  its  parents,  hang 
mostly  in  pairs ;  it  is  of  excellent  flavour. 
For  use  from  July  to  Xovember  Carter's  Quite 
Content  should  be  a  great  favourite,  and,  as  it  is 
\'ery  hardy,  is  most  valuable  for  late  supplies. 

G.  Wythes. 


BIRDS    AND    VEGETABLES. 

Thk  damage  done  by  birds  to  the  vegetable 
crops  during  the  recent  fall  of  snow  was  co[i- 
sidcrable  ;  in  some  parts  of  the  country  this 
has  been  a  serious  loss  to  market  gardeners. 
Near  the  coast  our  crops  also  suffered  severelj' 
from  winds.  These  sadU'  crippled  all  green 
vegetables,  those  that  did  escape  being 
covered  by  snow,  and  they  were  few,  as  the 
majority  of  ^^^nter  vegetables  are  Kales,  Brussels 
Sprouts,  and  the  larger  or  winter  Savoy  and 
Cabbage.  It  is  wonderful  to  note  what  serious 
damage  the  birds  did  to  the  Brussels  Sprouts  crop  : 
here  they  entirely  ruined  many  acres  by  eating 
or  rather  wasting  the  centre  of  the  small  Sprouts. 
This  vegetable  appeared  to  be  a  great  favourite, 
as  the  small  birds  settled  on  the  plants  in  droves, 
and  now  the  Sprouts  are  quite  useless.  Where 
the  crops  of  spring  Cabbages  were  earthed  up  the 
snow  was  of  great  value,  as  it  protected  both  from 
cold  and  the  birds.  The  larger  birds,  such  as 
Mood-pigeons,  made  .short  work  of  those 
uncovered.  K.\st  Kent. 
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MIDLANDS. 

FlOWEK     G.4RDEX. 

E^  DGINGS.  —  Where  Box  edging  is  used, 
now  is  a  good  time  to  relay  it  where 
i  necessary.  The  old  plants  should  be 
pulled  to  pieces  and  sorted  into  equal 
J  sizes'  ready  for  relaying.  Dig  over 
the  ground  and  make  it  thoroughly 
firm  by  treading  or  ramming.  Make  up  to  the 
proper  level,  and  beat  it  hard  and  smooth  with 
the  back  of  a  spade.  Then  stretch  a  line  on  it 
and  carefully  cut  out  a  trench  for  the  plants, 
which  should  be  evenly  laid  against  the  cut  edge, 
and  a  little  soil  drawn  against  them  to  keep  them 
in  place.  Add  more  soil  and  tread  it  all  care- 
fully down.  Stone  edgings,  where  they  ma\' 
appropriately  be  used,  are  very  attractive  and 
much  less  trouble  to  keep  than  Boxwood.  In 
most  country  places  suitable  stones  can  generally 
be  obtained  ;  they  need  not  be  large — 9  inches  to 
1  toot  deep  is  ample.  They  should  be  fixed  firmlj- 
by  ramming,  and  set  just  wide  enough  apart  to 
allow  mossy  .Saxifrages,  dwarf  Campanidas  and 
many  other  charming  subjects  to  grow  out 
between  the  joints.  In  light  sandy  soil  Zephjr- 
anthes  Candida  makes  a  charming  edging.  "  A 
good  stretch  of  Heuchera  sanguinea  is  also  very 
effective  ;  but  many  suitable  subjects  will  suggest 
themselves  according  to  requirements. 

The  Gkeenhouse. 

Ghrysantliemums. — Cuttings  of  early-flowering 
sorts  for  pots  should  be  rooted  some  time  this 
month  ;  also  the  late  sorts,  such  as  Niveus.W.  H. 
Lincoln  and  Xagoya.  Cuttings  put  in  early  last 
month  will  now  be  ready  for  potting  into  3-inch 
pots,  using  a  light,  rich  compost  at  this  period. 
Richardia  elliotiana. — The  tubers  shoidd  now  be 
shaken  out  and  potted  into  small  pots,  using  a 
light,  rich  compost.  Give  them  a  temperature 
of  about  lid  ;  water  carefully  until  they  form 
roots  and  commence  to  grow  freely  ;  pot  on  as 
they  require  it,  using  a  rich  compost,  as  this 
plant  is  a  gi-oss  feeder. 

Fruit  Gaklien. 

Small  Fruits  should  now  be  pruned.  Rasp- 
berries.— The  old  canes  should  be  cut  out 
immediately  after  fiiiiting ;  if  not  done  then 
cut  them  out  now,  and  secure  the  fruiting 
canes  to  their  supports,  shortening  them 
back  to  about  4  feet.  Autumn-fruiting  plants 
should  be  cut  do'wn  to  the  ground.  Gooseberries, 
if  partly  thinned  out  after  fruiting,  will  not 
require  much  at  this  season  ;  remove  some  of  the 
weakest  branches  where  they  are  overcrowded, 
and  shorten  back  some  of  the  strongest-growing 
shoots.  Red  Currants,  where  fully  grown,  will 
simply  require  to  be  spurred  back  to  two  or 
three  buds  ;  young  plants  must,  of  course,  lie 
allowed  to  extend  ;  spur  back  the  laterals,  and 
leave  the  leading  shoots  about  ti  inches  long. 
Black  Currants. — Some  of  the  older  branches 
should  be  removed  altogether  and  the  young 
ones  encouraged  to  grow  from  the  bottom. 
Where  the\'  are  infested  with  mite  the  enlarged 
buds  should  lie  picked  oft'  and  liurnt. 

Cucumhtrs. — Beds  of  leaves  and  manure,  to 
supply  bottom-heat,  should  now  be  in  readiness 
for  planting  :  use  light,  rich  soil,  and  not  too 
much  for  a  start,  as  the  plants  will,  at  this  time, 
grow  away  more  readily  in  a  small  quantity.  As 
their  roots  show  on  the  surface  keep  them  top- 
dressed  with  light,  rich  compost.  If  the  weather 
is  bright  they  ma\-  be  syringed  twice  a  day  with 
tepid  water.  Maintain  a  high  temperature,  60 
to  70°,  and  with  the  sun  it  may  be  allowed  to 
rise  even  higher.  Keep  the  atmosphere  moist  by 
damping  the  paths  and  walls.  The  above 
remarks  will  ajiply  to  Melons,  only  they  enjoy  a 


fairly  heavy  loam,  which  should  lie  put  up  in 
mounds,  and  the  young  plants  planted  on  the 
top. 

TomatOfK. — The  positions  should  now  be  got 
rea<ly  for  plants  that  were  raised  earlj-  last 
month.  Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  gi\-ing  them 
too  much  and  over-rich  soil  for  a  start.  A  bed 
fl  inches  deep  and  18  inches  «-ide  is  ample.  Use 
good  sound  loam,  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
bone-meal  :  also  some  leaf-soil  and  lime-rubbish 
if  the  soil  is  very  heavy.  The  bed  should  be 
rammed  firmly,  as  the  great  thing  is  to  secure 
strong,  short-jointed  plants.  When  the  fruit  is 
set,  and  the  plants  are  in  full  bearing,  then  is  the 
time  to  keep  them  going  with  a  rich  top-dressing 
and  liberal  feeding.  John  Corrrs. 

(Gardener  to  Sir  T.  Dyke  Acland,  Bart.) 

KiUerton,  Devon. 


FOR  THE  NORTH  AND  NORTH 
MIDLANDS. 
Plants  Under  Glass. 
Stove  Temperatures  should  now  be  gradually 
raised  to  promote  active  growth.  A  night 
temperature  of  65°  to  68%  allowing  a  rise  of  10° 
on  bright  days,  will  soon  induce  root  and  leaf 
action.  Now  that  the  days  are  longer,  with  an 
increase  of  sunshine,  more  atmospheric  moisture 
may  be  maintained,  with  a  gentle  syringing 
overhead.  Eueharis. — Where  these  are  doing 
well  they  nuiy  be  left  alone.  To  established 
plants  that  have  flowered,  liberal  supplies  of 
liquid  manure  may  be  given,  replacing  the 
surface  soil  if  washed  away.  Where  the  soil  is  in 
a  bad  condition  the  plants  must  be  shaken  out  and 
repotted.  Good  loam  and  peat,  with  plenty  of 
sand,  are  essential,  with  a  sufficient  drainage. 
Fuchsias. — Old  plants  may  now  be  brought  to 
light,  and  any  required  to  produce  shoots  for 
propagation  may  be  jilaced  in  a  moderate  heat, 
lightly  cutting  back  at  the  same  time.  Plants 
for  growing  on  require  to  be  pruned  into  shape, 
but  must  be  kept  cool  for  a  little  time  yet. 
Well-rooted  plants  from  autiimn-stmck  cuttings 
will  now  require  repotting. 

Flower  Garden. 

Heddiiuj  Pelargoniums,  placed  in  ^\'arm  houses, 
and  growing  freely,  may  be  potted  singly  into 
3-inch  pots,  using  a  mixture  of  loam  lightened 
with  leaf-mould  or  old  Mushroom  manure  and  a 
small  quantity  of  sand.  Tubers  of  Dahlias  may 
be  put  in  boxes,  covering  the  roots  with  light 
soil  and  placing  them  where  they  may  have 
a  bottom-heat  of  70°.  Syringe  twice  daily,  and 
when  they  have  produced  shoots  of  the  required 
length  for  cuttings  slip  off  at  the  base  and  insert 
four  cuttings  in  a  3-inch  pot  filled  with  a  light, 
sandy  compost,  plunging  these  in  a  close,  warm 
frame,  ^\'hen  rooted  repot  singly,  taking  care 
not  to  damage  the  roots  in  separating  them  :  give 
a  close  frame  again  for  a  few  days,  gradually 
hardening  off  and  repotting  as  required.  Vacan- 
cies that  may  have  occirrred  among  the  spring 
beds  should  now  be  made  good,  pressing  the  soil 
firmly  round  the  roots  of  any  that  may  have 
liecome  loosened  by  frost,  and  remove  decayed 
leaves. 

Fruits  Under  Glass. 

Early  Melons.  — Where  hot-beds  of  leaves  and 
litter  have  been   made  up,   a  compost  of   turfy 
loam,  lime  rubble,  wood  ashes,  with  a  li-ineh  pot         J 
of  bone-meal  and  a  sprinkling  of  half-inch  bones        I 
added   to   each   barrowful   of   compost,  may   be         * 
placed  in  the  house  to  warm.     This  should  be 
made  into  a  ridge  and   beaten  firmly  together, 
with  little  mounds  raised  where  the  plants  are 
intended  to  be  growni,  as  these  prevent  too  much 
water  reaching   the    stems,    and   so    keep    them 
free  from  canker.     Where  pots  are  preferred  tor 
the  early  crop,  these  should  be  at  least  12  inches         ■ 
in  diameter,  filled  with  the  same  compost,  and        B 
plunged  to  the  rim  in  the  hot-bed.     When  first        ■ 
planted   they  require  to  be  shaded  during  sun- 
shine until  established  in   the  soil.     Maintain  a 
night  temperature  of  6.i°,  with  a  rise  of  10°  to  1.5' 
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during  tlie  daytime,  aHi)[diiig  a  moist  atmospliere 
by  treijuently  damping  down.  Syringe  the  plants 
morning  and  afternoon  during  liriglit  weather. 

Harpy  Fruit. 
Slrairliern'e.''  —  Beds  that  have  not  heen 
mulched  may  have  the  surface  soil  lightly  forked 
over  and  a  good  mulch  of  manure  placed  on.  The 
.spraying  of  fruit  trees  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
insect  and  fungoid  pests  in  check  should  be  per- 
formed while  the  trees  yet  remain  dormant. 
Numerous  preparations  are  now  on  the  maiket, 
and  are  all  more  or  less  effective.  Choose  a  calm, 
dry  diiy  for  the  work,  and,  while  thoroughly 
wetting  the  branches,  allow  as  little  as  possible 
to  run  down  the  stem  to  the  roots. 

Kitchen  G.\rdf.n. 

Letks. — For  autumn  and  general  use  a  sowing 
may  be  made  in  a  cold  frame.  If  sown  outside  at 
the  present  time  the  seed  is  generally  a  consider- 
able time  in  germinating,  and  much  valuable 
time  is  lost.  Leeks  are  verj-  hardy  ;  they  are 
extremely  valuable  in  severe  winters,  and  will 
keep  sormd  into  April.  For  early  supplies  the 
Lyon  is  one  of  the  best,  and  where  space  is 
limited  its  compact  habit  is  advantageou.s  to 
general  use.  Celery. — For  earliest  supplies  a 
sowing  should  be  made  under  glass  in  boxes  of 
fairly  rich  soil,  watering  the  soil  before  sowing, 
and  finish  by  sprinkling  over  with  just  sufficient 
finely  sifted  soil  to  cover  the  seeds. 

'W.  H.  Lambert. 
(Gardener  to  Earl  (irey. ) 

Hoioich,  Northumherland. 
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RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answers.— T/*e  Editor  intends 
to  make  THE  Garden  helpful  to  all  readers  loho  desire 
assistance,  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardenvng  may 
be,  and  with  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
^' Aiiswers  to  Correspondents"  column.  All  communica- 
tions should  be  clearly  and  concisely  ivritten  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Garden,  30,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W.C.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the 
paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should 
be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


FLOWER     GARDEN. 

Violet  Plants  Injured  (G.  S.,  Braintree.).— 
The  sample  plant  sent  has  all  the  appearance  of 
having  suffered  from  exposure  to  too  strong  a 
current  of  a  biting  frosty  east  wind.  Having 
been  grown  in  a  frame  for  some  time  the  plants 
are  naturally  more  or  less  tender,  and  will  not 
stand  exposure  to  such  winds.  The  best  thing 
to  do  now  is  to  keep  the  foliage  of  the  plants  as  dry 
as  possible,  when  many  of  the  leaves  will  dry  iip 
and  wither  away,  and  in  spring  other  leaves  and 
some  flowers  will  take  their  place  ;  but,  of  course, 
after  suffering  so  great  a  check  they  will  not 
again  bloom  freely. 

Neolected  Garden  (H.  Allison). — Yes,  you 
could  easily  renew  your  grass  by  sowing  seeds  ; 
indeed,  this  method  is  to  be  preferred  to  laying 
turves,  while  it  is,  of  course,  far  cheaper.  Be 
sure  and  buy  good  seed,  otherwise  your  lawn  will 
be  a  perpetual  annoyance  to  you  instead  of  a 
pleasure.  Sow  the  seed  about  the  middle  or  end 
of  March,  according  to  the  weather,  choosing  a 
mild,  showery  time  if  possible.  The  ground 
surface  must  be  well  prepared  by  forking  and 
raking,  taking  out  all  the  weeds  and  making  the 
surface  fine  before  sowing.  You  will  need  a 
roller  to  get  a  flat,  level  surface.  Sow  the  seed 
thickly  in  both  directions  (across  and  along  the 
lawn),    cover  with   sifted    soil   and   roll  lightly. 


Protect  from  liirds  by  thread  or  netting.  In  the 
sunny  bed  you  could  grow  any  of  the  ordinary' 
border  plants  ;  in  the  shaded  beds  such  as 
Japanese  Anemone,  Day  Lilies  (Hemerocallis), 
Lily  of  the  Vallej',  Ferns  and  bulbs,  such  as 
Daffodils  and  Snowdrops.  We  shall  be  very 
glad  to  help  you  further  if  you  wish  for  more 
particulars. 

Annuals  that  L.vs'r  Well  (Cymra).  —  Of 
course,  in  Sweet  Peas  you  have  one  of  the  best 
hardy  annuals  for  providing  flowers  over  a  long 
period  providing  the  plants  are  kept  well  watered 
and  seed-pods  not  allowed  to  form.  The  annual 
Larkspurs  are  among  the  best  annual  flowers  we 
know  for  remaining  long  in  bloom.  (ii^detias 
last  a  long  time  providing  they  are  well  thinned 
out  so  that  each  plant  has  plenty  of  room  in 
which  to  develop  ;  in  fact,  this  is  true  of  all 
annuals.  A  strong,  well-developed  plant  will 
give  flowers  for  twice  as  long  as  a  weaklj'  one. 
Marigolds  continue  to  flower  almost  until  the 
frost  comes  Others  that  can  be  recommended 
are  Asters,  Clarkia  (which  you  have),  Cosmos 
bipinnatus  (which  ought  to  be  sown  in  February 
in  slight  heat,  otherwise  it  will  not  flower  until 
about  October),  Mignonette,  Nigella,  annual 
Chrysanthemums,  Nasturtiums  (there  are  now 
some  beautiful  sorts),  Helichrj'sum  (everlasting), 
Lavatera,  Coreopsis  and  Cornflowers. 

Light  and  Heavy  Soils  (C  Cracknel/). — To 
give  you  a  broad  definition,  a  soil  that  is  of  light 
brown  colouring,  sandy  or  gravelly  in  nature  and 
that  feels  sandy  to  the  touch  is  a  light  soil.  A 
light  soil  is  far  easier  to  dig,  because  it  is  more 
easily  moved  with  the  spade  than  a  heavy  soil. 
The  latter  may  be  known  generallj'  from  its  dark 
colour,  presence  of  clayey  matter  that  becomes 
very  wet  and  sticky  in  winter.  Heavy  land  is  far 
harder  to  dig  or  trench  than  light  land.  It  is 
usually  heavier  (in  weight),  for  it  contains  more 
moisture.  A  very  light  soil  or  a  very  heavy  one 
are  l)oth  unsuitable  for  gardening  purposes.  A 
light  soil  parts  with  its  moisture  quickly  in  hot 
weather,  and  is  often  deficient  in  plant  food  ; 
thus  plants  grown  in  it  make  jioor  growth. 
Heavy  soil,  generally  speaking,  would  give  better 
results  if  well  dug,  but  many  plants  growing  in  it 
would  be  apt  to  perish  in  winter  when  it  becomes 
very  wet  and  cold.  Yes,  loam  can  be  light  or 
heavy,  or,  in  other  words,  sandy  or  clayey, 
whichever  of  these  constituents  preponderates. 
If  your  soil  is  light  j'ou  can  improve  it  by  mixing 
with  it  plenty  of  decayed  farmyard  manure,  old 
soil  from  the  potting  shed,  leaves  and  vegetable 
refuse.  Heavy  soil  needs  thorough  digging  and 
trenching  every  two  years  say,  and  you  should 
mix  with  it  such  material  as  wood  ashes,  lime 
i"ubble  and  road  scrapings,  which  contain  a  lot  of 
grit.  You  ask  what  kind  of  plants  grow  best 
on  light  and  on  heavy  soils.  We  could  give  j'ou 
a  more  satisfactory  answer  to  the  question  if  you 
would  tell  us  what  sort  of  plants  you  wish  to 
grow,  whether  hardy  perennials,  annuals  or 
shrubs,  &c.  We  shall  only  be  too  glad  to  help 
you  further  in  any  waj-  we  possibly  can,  so  please 
write  us  again. 

Carnations  Failing  (Xdi'i'cc.  Lozells).—li  the  plants 
arei)f  the  show  varieties,  particularly  of  the  faucy  and  flaked 
types,  rich  soils  are  not  advisable.  For  selfs,  whether 
tree  or  border  kinds,  a  little  artiticial  manure  in  the  soil 
is  of  service.  For  this  purpose  bone-meal  or  blood  and 
bone  manure  is  best.  Of  the  former  a  6-inch  potful  may 
be  used  to  a  barrowful  of  soil,  but  not  more  than  a  5-inch 
pot  of  tbe  latter  manure  to  tlie  same  amount  of  soil.  You 
nught  employ  a  6-inch  pot  of  fresh  soot  to  each  barrow  of 
soil.  The  latter  would  be  better  if  mixed  ready  for  use 
some  three  weeks  or  a  month  before  potting  is  done. 
.Soot  water  and  weak  liquid  manure  should  be  given  the 
plants  when  the  buds  first  begin  to  form. 

Gentians  (B.  Jf.). — Without  seeing  specimens  it  is 
uncertain  to  say  which  species  you  mean.  The  Willow- 
leaved  Gentian  (G.  asclepiadea)  is  a  summer-flowering 
species,  and  would  answer  to  the  description  you  give.  It 
grows  about  18  inches  to  2  feet  high,  and  there  are  two 
kinds,  one  with  blue  and  the  other  with  white  flowers. 
They  may  be  obtained  from  the  leading  hardy  plant 
nurserymen,  and  the  plant  can  be  propagated  by  means  of 
seed  sown  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe.  With  reference  to  planting 
in  a  mass  it  all  depends  on  the  position.  It  does  not  like 
too  much  sun.  and  the  most  suitable  place  would  be  a 
moist  and  shady  bank  among  rocks  or  large  stones.     Here 


it    would    in     time    become    established,    and    self-sown 
seerllings  would  appear  freely. 

LiLiUM  canmdum  (/;.  Small).  —  This  beautiful  Lily 
resents  deep  planting.  It  does  not,  as  do  many  Lilies, 
produce  root-fibres  upon  the  flowering  stems.  We  think 
it  will  be  best  to  remove  some  of  the  soil  in  early  spring. 
If  the  bulbs  are  not  of  first  size,  they  may  not  flower  next 
simnner.  It  dislikes  disturbance,  rich  soil  and  deep  plant- 
ing, so  avoid  these  and  plant  in  a  sunny  spot.  Lift  the 
.Montbretias  as  soon  as  possible  now,  divide  them,  and 
I'cplant  at  once.  Do  not  plant  the  bulbs,  i.e.,  corms,  in 
bunches,  but  select  the  strongest  with  spear-like  shoots 
appearing,  and  plant  them  singly  at  2  inches  apart.  The 
older  dark  brown-coloured  corms  with  no  new  central 
growth  are  quite  worthless.  These  you  may  discard  and  burn. 


iHE  <;ree.\uousk. 

Lu^uid  Manure  rcjR  Pot  Plants  (F.  Cooper 
Key). — One  of  the  cheapest  and  at  the  same  time 
most  satisfactorj'  ways  of  getting  liquid  manure 
is  to  immerse  in  a  tank  or  a  large  tub  of  water  a 
sack  containing  either  soot,  cow  manure  or  sheep 
manure.  If  the  sack  containing  the  manure  is 
left  in  the  tank  or  tub  filled  with  water  the  latter 
will  soon  become  discoloured  and  provide  an 
excellent  liquid  manure.  Before  being  used  it 
must  be  diluted  with  about  half  the  quantity  of 
water,  that  is  to  say,  the  watering-can  must  be 
half  filled  with  liquid  manure  and  then  filled  with 
clear  water.  Another  method  is  to  buy  some 
artificial  manure,  such  as  grumo  and  Clay's  or 
some  other  well-known  fertiliser  and  to  dissolve 
a  little  in  clear  water  before  watering  the  plants. 
You  cannot  expect  your  plants  to  grow  much  at 
this  time  of  the  year  unless  your  greenhouse  is 
heated. 

Pruning  Solanum  jasminoides  (Eager).— 'Vhn  present 
is  an  excellent  time  to  prune  your  plants.  As  to 
how  you  should  prune  them  depends  on  the  position,  and 
also  whether  they  have  attained  the  size  you  desire.  If 
sulhciently  large  for  your  purpose,  cut  back  the  growths 
made  last  year  to  within  2  inches  or  3  inches  of  the  old 
wood.  Should  you  wish  to  increase  their  size,  remove  the 
thin  growths  made  last  year,  and  cut  back  the  strong 
growths  to  where  the  wood  is  fairly  well  matured.  In 
other  words,  remove  the  sappy  growths  from  the  ends  of 
last  season's  shoots. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 

Making  Standard  Roses  (A.  Pepper). — 
From  an  expeditiohs  point  of  riew  the  plan 
adopted  bj'  j'our  tTcrnuin  friend  in  producing 
standard  Roses  might  have  much  to  commend  it 
to  us  ;  but  in  England  amateurs  bud  Roses  in 
order  to  obtain  those  superb  blooms  met  with  at 
the  exhibitions,  of  which  we  are  pardonably 
proud,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  trees 
budded  under  glass  and  planted  out  in  summer 
to  compete  with  those  reared  upon  the  orthodox 
plan.  We  plant  our  standard  Briars  upon  good, 
well-prepared  land,  and  liere  they  remain  two 
years  before  they  are  fit  for  transplanting  ;  but 
the  first  year  the  Briar  is  laying  in  a  store  of 
nutriment  that  stands  it  in  good  stead  the  follow- 
ing summer,  whereas  your  Briars  are  practically 
becoming  weaker  than  at  first,  owing  to  the  lack 
of  nutriment  at  the  roots.  Then,  again,  from  an 
economical  point  of  view  it  condemns  itself,  for 
who  could  devote  glass  structures  for  the  purpose 
and  the  expense  incurred  in  attending  to  the 
Briars?  What  would  be  saved  one  waj'  would 
be  lost  in  expense  of  attention,  for  surely  the 
trees  would  need  watering  and  staking,  and  both 
these  details  are  unnecessary  in  the  plan  mostly- 
adopted  by  our  growers.  Of  course,  if  it  were  a 
question  of  rearing  up  a  stock  of  sorts  of  which 
buds  are  always  difficult  to  secure,  such  as  Cleo- 
patra, Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  <fcc. ,  then  the 
system  might  be  useful,  but  for  the  general  collec- 
tion we  shoidd  not  commend  it.  We  thank  you 
for  your  communication,  as  we  are  always  ready 
to  give  publicity  to  new  methods  of  propagation 
and  cultivation  that  are  likely  to  prove  inter- 
esting to  our  readers. 

Winter  (jr.atting  of  Roses  [Amateur 
Rosarian). — This  method  is  not  recommended  to 
.supersede  ordinary  budding,  but  it  is  a  rapid 
mode  of  increasing  one's  stock.  The  materials 
necessary  are  some  ''cloches"  or  bell-glasses 
about  1'2  inches  or  1.5  inches  diameter  at  the 
base,   sand,   stable  manure  and   seedling  Briars, 
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preteraljl}-  as  thick  as  a  lead  jjencil.  'I'')  giaft  a 
Huantity'a  long  trenoli  is  tilled  up  with  fresh 
stable  manure  about  1  foot  in  depth.  Upon  this 
6  inches  or  8  inches  of  sand,  and  then  the 
"  cloches "  are  placed  close  together.  Each 
"cloche"  will  hold  about  100  of  the  grafted 
roots.  The  grafting  may  be  done  from  November 
to  February.  In  grafting  cut  up  first  a  number 
of  scions  or  grafts  from  ripe  "wood."  Cut  the 
scions  into  about  1-inch  lengths  containing  one 
eye.  Take  one  of  these  in  the  left  liand,  and 
with  a  sharp  knife  cut  it  wedge-shaped,  making 
a  slanting  cut  nearly  the  full  length.  Then  make 
a  corresponding  cut  in  the  piece  of  root,  splice 
the  two  together  so  that  one  side  fits  perfectly  if 
not  both,  then  tie  very  tightly  with  raifia. 
Orafting-wax  is  not  essential.  Bed  them  in  the 
sand  as  close  as  they  will  go  right  up  to  tlie  tops 
of  the  scions,  the  graft  being  really  under  the 
sand.  Protect  the  glasses  in  winter  by  placing 
some  moss  around  the  edge  and  straw  mats 
placed  over  the  "cloches"  in  bad  winter  weather. 
In  spring  the  "cloches"  must  be  shaded  from  the 
sun,  and  in  Ma^-  the  plants  are  dibbled  outdoors 
in  beds  and  kept  w^atered.  They  grow  very  quickly 
when  once  they  have  recovered  the  moving.  All 
Wooms  should  "be  kept  pinched  off  the  first  year. 

TosKs'  Manure  for  Roses  (/.  F.). — We 
have  frequently  given  the  recipe  for  this  nianure 
in  our  pages,  but  we  repeat  it  :  Superphosphate 
of  lime,  twelve  parts ;  nitrate  of  potash,  ten 
parts ;  sulphate  of  raagne-sia,  two  parts ;  sul- 
phate of  iron,  one  part ;  and  sulphate  of  lime, 
eight  parts.  Apply  in  Februarj-  at  the  rate  of  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  to  the  square  yard.  The 
whole  ground  receives  a  dressing,  not  so  much  to 
.each  plant,  and  the  dressing  ad\-ised  would  not 
be  too  much  for  such  sorts  as  Mildred  Grant.  Of 
course,  later,  when  flower-buds  are  forming, 
strong-growing  sorts  such  as  Frau  Karl  Pruschki 
would  need  more  liquid  manure  than  w-eakly 
growers  of  the  Mildred  Grant  type,  although  it 
must  always  be  remembered  that  varieties  that 
produce  very  large  blooms  require  more  nourish- 
ment than  those  that  yield  moderate  size,  because 
it  is  in  the  production  of  flowers  that  such 
large  demands  upon  a  plant's  resources  are 
made.  The  composition  you  name  would  not,  in 
our  opinion,  be  so  good  as  Tonks'.  Apph'  this 
latter  now,  and  during  June  give  your  Roses 
liquid  cow  manure  twice  a  week.  If  j-ou  do  this 
you  should  be  able  to  grow  first-class  exhibition 
"blooms,  providing  you  have  suitable  sorts  and 
your  land  when  trenched  prior  to  planting  received 
a  liberal  dressing  of  farmyard  manure.  There  is 
no  special  Rose  book  that  treats  exclusively  on 
growing  for  exhibition.  We  think,  however,  the 
best  for  exhibitors  is  "  The  Book  of  the  Rose," 
by  the  Rev.  Foster-Melliar  or  "Roses  for  English 
Gardens. " 

Good  Garden  Rose  (A  yew  Subscriber).— ^You  would 
find  ilme.  Abel  Chatenay  to  be  the  better  Rose  for  the 
garden.  It  grows  vigorously,  flowers  freely,  and  is  good 
in  the  autinnn;  in  fact,  it  has  all  the  good  qualities  that  a 
Rose  for  the  garden  should  have.  It  conld  not  fail  to 
give  you  satisfaction  under  proper  treatment.  Rose  Dean 
Hole  would,  in  the  opinion  of  most  people,  he  considered 
a  far  more  attractive  colour  than  the  variety  .Tohn  Ruskin. 
The  latter  is  an  older  Hybrid  Tea  of  rose  colouring, 
while  Dean  Hole  is  a  new  and  very  beautiful  Hybrid  Tea. 
silvery  carmine  shaded  with  salmon,  large  high  centred 
flowers,  good  for  garden  or  exhibition.  If  you  are  hesi- 
tating between  the  two  by  all  means  choose  Dean  Hole. 


illustrated  in  The  Gakuen  about  two  months 
ago.  If  you  wish  for  further  particulars  kindly 
write  us  again. 

Graftinq  Apple  on  Pear  Stock  (F.  W.  Z».).— This 
has  been  tried  on  many  occasions,  but,  so  far  as  we  know, 
without  encouraging  results.  We  are  rather  puzzled  over 
your  Pear  Marie  Louise  not  bearing  fi-uit.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  free  and  consistent-bearing  sorts  we  have.  Is  the 
pruning  at  fault  V  The  tree  may  possibly  be  overcrowded 
with  branches,  forming  a  thicket  of  leaves  in  summer  of 
such  density  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  light,  heat  and 
air  to  circulate  freely  among  them.  Without  these  natural 
aids  to  the  formation  of  healthy  fruit-buds  and  well- 
ripened  wood  during  summer  and  autumn  satisfactory 
crops  are  impossible.  It  seems  a  pity  to  sacrifice  a  large 
tree  of  this  very  excellent  variety ;  and  if  we  can  help  you 
further  to  bring  it  round  to  a  fruiting  condition,  we  shall 
be  pleased  to  do  so. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Neglected  Vine  (H.  Allison). — You  might 
improve  your  Vine  by  removing  several  inches  of 
the  surface  soil  until,  in  fact,  you  come  to  a 
number  of  roots,  and  replacing  it  with  good,  rich 
soil.  This  will  encourage  the  Vine  to  make  fresh 
roots.  We  expect  the  shoots  on  your  Vine  are 
too  much  crowded.  If  this  is  the  ease  you  would 
do  well  to  cut  right  out  one  or  two  of  the  old 
spurs  (the  wood}'  shoots  that  arise  from  the 
main  rod),  and  at  pruning  time  (which  is  this 
month)  cut  back  these  spurs  or  lateral  shoots  to 
the  last  bud  on  the  growth  made  last  year.     This 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

Screen  of  Plants  {F.  R.  M.  S.).- As  in  all 
probability  you  wish  your  screen  to  be  an  ever- 
green one  we  think  you  cannot  do  better  than 
plant  either  Cupressus  lawsoniana  or  Thuja 
gigantea  (Lobbi).  The  plants  may  be  arranged 
in  two  rows,  alternating  them.  A  distance  of 
4  feet  to  6  feet,  according  to  their  size,  should  be 
allowed  between  the  plants.  Both  these  conifers 
bear  cutting  well,  a  great  advantage  if  you  wish 
to  keep  your  screen  within  certain  limits.  The 
Thuja  is  the  (piieker  growing  of  the  two,  and  as 
}-ou  doul)tless  wish  the  screen  to  reach  an  effective 
size  as  soon  as  possible  it  would  on  this  account 
probably  suit  vou  best.  If  the  situation  is  very 
bleak  and  windy  the  Austrian  Pine  (Pinus 
austriaca)  may  be'planted  for  the  back  row  and 
the  Cupressus  for  the  front  one.  All  the  above 
will  thrive  where  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
lime  in  the  soil. 

Sex  of  Flowers  of  Holly  (.-1.  C.  B.).— Some 
Holly  flowers  have  perfect  stamens  only,  others 
perfect  pistillate  flowers  only,  while  others  again 
have  both  male  and  female  organs  fully  developed. 
On  some  trees  the  majority  of  the  flowers  are 
male,  others  female,  while' others  again  always 
bear  perfect  flowers.  It  rarely  occurs  that  a  tree 
never  bears  perfect  blossoms,  though  they  are 
seldom  seen  on  some  trees,  while  others  produce 
them  year  after  year.  The  difference  of  sex  of 
Holly  flowers  was"  first  noticed  upwards  of  a  cen- 
tury"ago  by  scientists,  but  it  appears  likely  that 
some  idea  of  the  fact  occurred  to  the  lay  mind 
before,  for  in  very  old  books  we  find  mention 
made  of  he  and  she  Hollies,  and  people  had  an 
idea  that  the  very  spiny  leaved  ones  were  males 
and  the  less  spiny  ones  females. 

Plants  for  Sandpit  (F.  Tabchell).  Suitahle 
plants  for  the  old  and  disused  sandpit  are  Brooms 
such  as  Cytisus  scoparius,  C.  albus,  C.  pra;cox 
and  Spartium  junceum,  Cistuses  and  Heaths, 
Kalmia  latifolia,  Andromeda.  Pernettya  mucro- 
nata,  Vacoinium  and  St.  John's  Wort  (Hvperi- 
oum  nioscrianum  and  others).  Of  trees,  the  Bird 
Cherry  (Prunus  Padus),  Amelanehier,  the  wild 
Cherry,  Birch,  Holly,  Thorn  and  Mountain  Ash 
would  be  suitalile.  If  you  gave  them  a  fair 
start  by  digging  a  large  hole  and  filling  it  with 
good  soil  before  planting,  such  Roses  as  Dorothy 
Perkins  and  other  beautiful  wichuraiana  Roses, 
Crimson  Rambler.  Flora  and  other  rambling 
Roses  would  doubtless  do  well.  Foxgloves  would 
be  good  for  the  shady  parts.  If  you  want  border 
plants,  some  of  the  strong-growing  perennials, 
such  as  Hollyhocks,  Helianthus  Miss  Mellish  and 
others,  Helenium,  Rudbeckia  Golden  (ilow, 
Pyrethrum  uliginosum,  &c.,  would  be  suitable. 

Trees  for  Street  (F.  TabcheU).—Ot  trees  suitable  for 
streetplanting  that  would  not  take  too  much  light  from 
the  windows  of  houses  we  might  mention  the  Mountaui 
Ash,  w  hich  berries  well  when  grown  thus,  and  is  then  v-ery 
beautiful,  while  its  growth  is  not  at  all  dense.  The 
Almnnil,  with  its  Peach  tree-like  foliage,  preceded  by  the 
mass  of  dainty  pink  flowers,  is  suitable.  The  Plane  would 
proljablj  suit,  the  Hornbeam,  or  the  ilaple. 

QuiCK-GKOWiNG  IviEs  ((to(s).— For  a  particularly  ipnck- 
growing  Ivy  there  is  nothing  to  surpass  what  is  known  as 
the  Irish  Ivy.  If  you  prefer  different  kinds,  then  we  can 
recommend— of  large-leaved  kinds  dentata  and  ricgneriana, 
with  small  neat  foliage  himalaica  and  palmata,  while  a 
very  desirable  variety  of  medium  vigour  is  Emerald  Gem 


variegata  ami  canariensisvariegata,  and  of  yellow  variegated 
forms  palmata  aurea  and  spectabilis  aurea.  It  is  by  no  means 
necessary  to  cut  oft  the  leaves  of  Ivy  every  year  ;  indeed, 
while  they  are  young  it  would  be  vei-y  injurious  Uj  do  so. 
The  leaves  of  Ivies  are  cut  off  to  prevent  their  weight 
pulling  the  plants  away  from  the  wall  or  other  support, 
as  by  so  doing  a  neat  close  growth  is  ensui-ed. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Loudon's  Arboretum  et  Fruticetcm  (Mrg.  B.).—We 
do  not  find  that  this  book  turns  up  very  often  in  the 
second-hand  dealer's  catalogues.  We  should  say  it  is  now 
worth  abi)ut  t:3  10s. 

Common  S\vift  Moth  (3f.  £.).— The  roots  of  your  Lilies 
of  the  Valley  have  been  attacked  by  the  caterpillars  of  the 
common  swift  moth  (Hepialus  lupulinus).  By  far  the  best 
way  of  destroyin-j;  this  pest  wrmld  be  to  carefully  dig  the 
bed  over  and  kill  all  the  caterpillars  you  can  find.  They 
are  easily  seen  on  account  of  their  light  colour. — G.  S.  S. 

Swallow-tailed  Moth  (B.  Wef<tropp).—'rhe  caterpillars 
that  your  gardener  found  were  those  of  the  swallow- tailed 
moth  (Ouraptei'j'x  sambucaria),  a  by  no  means  uncommon 
insect,  but  its  caterpillars  generally  escape  detection  on 
account  of  their  remarkable  resemblance  to  dead  twigs. 
They  are  not  found  in  sufficient  numbers  to  be  really 
injurious. — G.  S.  S. 

CLI5IBERS  (St'feu  Kings).— The  list  of  subjects  suitable 
for  the  purpose  named  by  you  is  a  decidedly  limited  one, 
for  except  those  named  which  you  have  already  made  use 
of,  we  can  only  suggest  the  following :  Thunbergia  alata,  a 
slender  climber  whose  flowers  are  in  colour  deep  yellow 
with  a  blackish  eye ;  Maiirandya  barclayana,  purplish 
blue  tubular  flowers.  Both  of  these  need  to  be  raised  in  a 
gentle  heat  in  March  and  planted  out  after  all  danger 
from  frost  is  over.  The  Canary  Creeper  (TropEeolum 
canariense  or  peregrinum),  with  its  pretty  pale  yellow 
blossoms,  should  also  suit  your  purpose,  and  some  of  the 
taller-growing  Petunias,  if  tied  to  the  stems  of  the  Roses  as 
they  mounted  upward,  would  be  sure  to  make  a  goodly  show. 

Moss  AMONG  Seeds  (Seeds).— Any  solution  of  lime, 
however  applied,  would  be  likely  to  have  an  injurious 
effect  on  the  seeds  sown  in  the  bo.xes,  not  if  they  were 
quite  dormant,  but  if  they  had  commenced  to  germinate. 


method    of    pruning    ■was    full}'    explained    and    Two  good   white  variegiited-leaved  kinds  are  algeriensis 


You  do  not  say  what  kind  of  seeds  they  are,  but  very  small 
ones  would  be  more  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  lime  than 
large  ones.  Some  soils  are  very  liable  to  become  quickly 
covered  with  moss,  which  gives  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in 
the  case  of  very  tine  seeds.  To  combat  this,  a  rule  often 
followed  in  gardens  and  nurseries,  where  quantities  of 
valuable  seeds  are  sown,  is  to  submit  the  soil  before  using 
to  the  action  of  fire  ;  in  fact,  to  bake  it  if  possible.  This 
effectually  destroys  not  only  all  seeds  and  spores  of  vege- 
tation, but  also  ail  insects,  a  veiy  important  consideration 
when  choice  seeds  are  to  be  sown. 

LisiE  Dressings  to  Soils  (E.  C.).— Lune  dressings 
should  be  applied  much  less  freely  on  light,  porous  soils 
than  on  stiffer  clay  soils.  While  we  should  freely  give 
stilf,  heavy  soils  a  bushel  of  fresh  lime  per  rod,  one-half 
that  quantity  is  ample  for  light  soils.  But,  while  the 
forking  of  a  dressing  of  lime  into  soils  may  have  but  a 
trifling  effect  on  slugs,  you  would  find  if  later,  when  the 
spring  opens  and  the  weather  is  mild  and  damp,  tlfit  if 
once  a  week  in  a  dry  shed  you  slaked  fresh  lime,  Hjy 
sprinkling  it  with  water,  until  it  was  a  flue  powder,  then 
with  it  heavily  dusted  the  garden  at  night  when  slugs  were 
out  feeding,  you  would  destioy  them  far  more  readily. 
Fresh  slaked  lime  is  more  pungent  than  finely  •  crushed 
unslaked  lime.  For  Cabbage  clubbing  you  should  dress 
the  soil  next  autumn  with  half  a  bushel  of  gas-lime 
per  rod. 

Seeds  .Attacked  by  Beetles  (Prestbury).— The  little 
beetles  attacking  your  seeds  belong  to  the  genus  Bruchus. 
The  beetles  lay  their  eggs,  in  the  case  of  the  pea  beetle 
(Bruchus  pisi),  on  the  pods,  and  the  young  grubs  eat  their 
way  into  the  Peas,  and  feed  on  them.  The  Peas  continue 
to  grow,  but  are  worthless  as  seed,  though  I  have  no 
doubt  many  of  them  are  boiled  and  eaten  without  the 
cook  or  the  consumer  having  the  slightest  idea  of  their 
contents.  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  tell  you  to  what 
species  the  specimens  you  sent  belong,  for  I  managed  to 
scatter  them  all  over  the  floor  before  I  had  closely 
examined  them,  and  I  searched  in  vain  for  them.  If  you 
would  kindly  send  some  more  I  could  tell  you  more 
about  them,  and  I  will  be  more  careful.  The  beetles 
undergo  their  transformations  within  the  seed,  and  when 
they  reach  maturity  the  perfect  insects  make  their  way 
out.— G.  S.  .S. 

Using  Artificial  Manures  (0.  //.  IT.  D.).—lt  your 
dressings  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  caused  injury  to  plants 
or  crops,  the  natural  assumption  is  that  it  was  not 
only  applied  too  liberally,  but  hardly  judiciously. 
Certainly  used  as  a  dressing  with  growing  crops  or 
plants  the  sulphate  should  be  very  finely  crushed  and 
carefully  and  thinly  sprinkled  on  the  ground  that 
none  of  it  fell  on  the  plants.  It  should  then  he  at 
once  well  hoed  in.  Mixing  it  with  fine  soil  is  by  no  means 
indispensable,  but  if  mused  with  other  material  all  should 
be  run  through  a  coarse  sieve,  the  soil  material  being  four 
times  the  bulk  of  the  sulphate.  If  the  sulphate  be  dis- 
solved in  water,  let  it  be  in  the  proportion  of  lib.  to 
10  gallons  of  water,  adding  in  a  coarse  bag  half  a  peck  of 
soot.  Other  than  by  liberal  top  mulches  of  manure  it  is 
not  possilile  to  assist  your  crops  to  withstand  drought 
better  than  in  burying  well-decayed  animal  manure  from 
12  inches  to  18  inches  deep. 

Xames  op    Plants.-^.   D.   F.— Cryptomeria   elegans. 

ITm.     D'lHi'am*.— Clivia     miniata    (Imanotophyllum 

miniatum) 

Names  of  Fruits.  — Sussex. —1,  Court  of  Wick ;  2,  Brandy 
Apple ;  3,  HoUandbmy.— ^S.  M.  S.— Apple  Dutch 
Mignonne. G.  Bmr/ini/i.— Apple  Withhigton  Killbasket. 
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HOW    TO     GROW    GARDEN 
PEAS. 

'  i~^  HE  high  estimation  in  which  good 
Peas  are  held  in  almost  every 
household  throughout  the  land 
makes  it  imperative  that  efforts 
should  be  made  to  produce  these 
at  their  best  and  over  as  long  a  season  as 
possible.  There  is  nothing  more  delicious 
in  their  season  than  a  dish  of  home-grown 
garden  Peas,  and  it  is  within  the  means 
of  all  who  have  a  garden,  providing  sound 
and  careful  cultivation  is  given,  to  produce 
them. 

By  paying  special  attention  to  the  list 
of  varieties  grown  and  their  require- 
ments little  difficulty  will  be  found  in 
maintaining  an  unfailing  supply  in  most 
parts  of  the  country  in  the  open  at  least 
five  months  out  of  the  twelve.  There  is 
certain!  ao  vegetable  which  has  been  taken 
in  hand  and  improved  upon  more  than,  or 
even  as  much  as,  the  garden  Pea  during  the 
last  thirty  years.  Everything  points  to  an 
improvement  during  that  time,  in  quality, 
abundant  cropping,  habit  of  growth,  consti- 
tution and  the  size  of  pod  and  Peas,  and 
more  especially  is  this  the  case  among  the 
early  and  mid  season  varieties.  Indeed,  so 
great  has  been  the  improvement  among  the 
early  varieties  that  the  old  round,  white- 
seeded  sorts  can  and  should  be  most  certainly 
dispensed  with. 

Cultivation  . 

I  have  always  advocated  sowing  and 
raising  the  earliest  and  second  early  varieties 
under  glass,  a  plan  which  1  have  practised 
during  the  past  thirty  years,  and  I  am  much 
more  fully  convinced  than  ever  that  when 
this  is  properly  carried  out  not  only  is  it  a 
great  saving  in  labour  and  disappointment, 
but  the  crop  will  be  ready  for  gathering 
earlier,  and  the  yield  will  be  greater. 
From  the  first  week  of  this  month  till 
February  20  will  be  found  quite  early  enough 
to  begin. 

The  seed  should  be  sown  thinly  in  ordinary 
seed  boxes,  which  should  be  well  drained  and 
a  moderately  light  compost  used.  Cover  the 
seed  about  half  an  inch  deep,  give  a  thorough 
watering  in,  and  raise  in  a  temperature  similar 
to  that  of  a  cool  greenhouse,  never  subjecting 
the  seedlings    to   any  very   great   heat,   as 


the  more  gentle  and  sturdy  the  growth  made 
the  better  will  be  the  after  results.  It  will 
be  always  well  to  guard  against  the  ravages 
of  rats  and  mice  by  setting  traps  or  taking 
some  means  to  destroy  them,  as  it  is  sur- 
prising what  a  large  amount  of  damage  even 
one  or  two  will  do  in  a  single  night.  Four 
or  five  sowings  should  be  made  in  this  way 
at  intervals  of  about  ten  days,  and  as  the 
growths  appear  afford  them  all  the  light  and 
air  possible  by  placing  them  near  the  glass, 
and  gradually  harden  them  off  thoroughly 
before  planting  out  as  they  become  ready 
on  well-prepared  ground,  the  earliest,  of 
course,  on  the  warmest  and  most  sheltered 
border  available. 

Deep  digging  of  the  soil  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  for  successful  Pea  culture  at  all 
seasons.  The  land  should  be  thoroughly 
trenched  and  heavily  manured  during  mid- 
winter. Always  allow  ample  room  both 
between  the  rows  and  the  plants.  One 
of  the  most  serious  mistakes  made  in 
growing  Peas,  alike  by  the  professional  and 
amateur,  is  overcrowding.  Frequently  twelve 
Peas  are  growing,  or  attempting  to  grow, 
where  one  only  should  occupy  the  space ; 
then  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  obtain 
satisfactory  results,  as  the  plants  become 
starved,  are  often  eaten  up  with  mildew,  and, 
instead  of  continuing  to  bear  for  some  time, 
they  become  exhausted,  and  fail  during  a 
spell  of  hot,  dry  weather  after  a  few 
gatherings. 

In  planting  out  these  sowings  from 
the  boxes  care  should  be  taken  to  lay 
out  the  roots  well  after  lifting  them  out  with 
a  small  fork.  Make  thoroughly  firm  with 
some  fine  soil.  At  the  same  time,  well  stake 
and  net  the  rows,  which  will  not  only  act  as 
a  preventive  against  birds,  which  have  a 
particular  liking  for  these  in  the  early 
season,  but  it  will  protect  the  plants  against 
cold,  cutting  winds.  Where  slugs  abound 
sprinkle  between  the  plants  with  finely- 
sifted  cinder  ashes,  the  best  remedy  I 
have  ever  found  against  these.  After  the 
plants  have  made  a  good  growth  the  nets 
may  be  removed  and  used  for  others  as 
required. 

Later  sowings  may  be  made  in  the  open  at 
intervals  till  the  end  of  June,  and  as  far  as 
possible  in  prepared  trenches,  much  in  the 
same  way  as  for  Celery.  By  so  doing  one 
may  add  suitable  ingredients  to  the  soil,  and 


watering  can  be  more  effectually  carried  out. 
On  shallow  and  bad  soils  this  practice  should 
most  certainly  be  carried  out.  Always  sow 
as  thick  again  as  it  is  intended  that  the 
plants  should  remain,  and  thin  to  the  required 
distance  when  they  are  about  3  inches  in 
height. 

Mulching. 
I  regard  this  as  of  the  utmost  importance, 
both  for  early  and  late  crops  on  heavy  and 
light  soils,  and  this  is  specially  desirable  on 
very  heavy  land  in  dry  seasons.  Keep  the 
roots  well  supplied  with  moisture,  and  good 
drenchings  of  liquid  manure  properly  diluted 
from  the  farmyard  are  most  beneficial  to 
them.  During  the  early  evening  after  very 
hot  days  sprinkle  over  the  growths  with 
quite  clean  tepid  water. 

Enemies  of  the  Pea. 
Rats,  mice  and  birds  are  frequently  very 
troublesome,  both  during  the  growing  season 
and  when  the  plants  are  in  pod.  Mice  and 
rats  must  be  trapped  or  poisoned,  and  means 
taken  to  protect  the  plants  against  birds. 
The  common  house  sparrow,  tits,  jays  and 
hawfinches  I  have  always  found  give  the 
most  trouble,  the  two  last  named  being  the 
most  destructive.  Where  these  are  not 
allowed  to  be  destroyed,  the  rows  must  be 
securely  netted. 

Vakieties. 
With  such  a  host  of  names  it  is  most  diffi- 
cult to  suggest  half-a-dozen  which  are  likely 
to  please  the  majority.  I  know  only  too  well 
that  where  one  does  particularly  well  in  a 
certain  locality  it  practically  fails  in  another, 
and  my  advice  is  to  grow  those  which  are 
known  to  do  best  in  one's  own  neighbour' 
hood.  I  am  not  much  in  favour  of  very 
dwarf  Peas.  The  names  of  my  favourites 
are  Early  Giant,  Early  Morn  and  Edwin 
Beckett  for  first  supplies,  and  to  succeed 
these  Duke  of  Albany,  Alderman  and  Quite 
Content.  The  last  is,  without  doubt,  the 
largest-podded  Pea  ever  raised,  of  fine  quality, 
and  continues  to  bear  for  a  considerable  time 
longer  than  any  other  I  am  acquainted  with. 
Plenty  of  room  must  be  allowed.  Autocrat 
is  certainly  a  universal  favourite  as  a  late 
variety.  I  have  found  Webb's  Masterpiece, 
however,  an  improvement  upon  it,  and  grow 
this  largely.  If  sown  thinly  and  kept  well 
watered  it  is  seldom  attacked  by  mildew. 
Edwin  Beckett. 
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NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 


FORTHCOMING     EVENTS. 

March  '2.— Meeting  of  the  French  Horticultural 
Societj'  of  London. 

March  5.— Roj'al  Horticultural  Society's  Exhi- 
bition and  Meeting  ;  Meeting  of  the  National 
Amateur  Gardeners'  Association. 

March  11. — Annual  General  Meeting  of  tlie 
United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident 
Societ}'.  

Royal      Horticultural     Society's 

annual  meeting:.  —  The  annual  general 
meeting  f)f  tliis  society,  reported  on  another 
page,  was  held  on  Tuesday  last,  and  the  report 
then  presented  to  the  meeting  was  a  most  satisfac- 
torj'  one.  It  states,  among  other  things,  tliat 
"  the  ye^r  1906  has  been  one  of  steady  progress 
in  ever}-  direction.  The  distinguishing  mark  of 
the  year  has  been  the  very  successful  Conference 
on  Genetics,  when  upwards  of  120  scientific  repre- 
sentatives of  all  nationalities  gathered  together 
as  the  society's  guests.  The  council  wish  to 
express  the  ver}'  great  pleasure  which  it  gave 
them  t«  welcome  these  distinguished  persons. 
The  council  are  pleased  to  record  that  the  total 
number  of  Fellows,  members,  associates  and 
affiliated  societies  is  now  9,467,  which  is  believed 
to  be  the  highest  number  of  subscribing  Fellows 
belonging  to  any  Royal  society.  The  next  volume 
of  the  Journal  will  be  issued  about  April,  1907, 
after  which  it  is  intended  to  publish  the  Journal 
at  regular  intervals  in  three  four-monthly  parts 
every  year.  The  bookings  for  the  letting  of  the 
hall  in  1907  are  in  excess  of  those  for  1906.  and 
several  dates  in  1908  are  already  engaged.  The 
Fellows  are  particular!}'  asked  to  continue  to 
make  known  the  fact  of  the  hall  being  thus 
available  for  hire.  The  total  income  for  the  year 
was  £18,306  16s.  lid.,  and  of  this  amount  the 
sum  of  £12,313  5s.  was  received  in  subscriptions, 
£428  7s.  in  entrance  fees,  £2,620  14s.  4d.  from 
shows  and  meetings,  £1,224  17s.  lid.  from  letting 
the  hall  aiul  £631  1.3.s.  4d.  from  dividends." 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
and  kindped  societies.— The  council  are 

anxious  t«  place  the  liall  at  the  service  of  any 
kindred  horticultural  society  at  the  least  possible 
expense  to  the  kindred  society.  They  think,  liow- 
ever,  states  the  annual  report,  that,  considering 
that  the  kindred  soeietj'  by  its  occupation  of  the 
hall  prevents  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  from 
makinga  remunerative  letting,  the  kindred  society 
should  at  least  defray  the  establishment  expense  of 
theday.  They  have,  therefore,  offered  any  kindred 
society  :  (1 )  The  sole  use  of  the  hall  for  the  sum  of 
£5  5s.  a  day,  which  is  in  reality  considerably  less 
than  one  day's  establishment  cost ;  or  (2)  the  free 
use  of  600  square  feet  of  tabling  on  one  of  the 
days  of  the  society's  meetings,  together  with  a 
number  of  free  passes  for  that  day  equal  k)  four 
for  each  £1  of  the  sub.scription  income  of  tlie 
kindred  society. 

A  new  hopticultupal  society.    For 

the  past  twelve  years  no  flower  show  has  been 
held  in  the  ancient  city  of  St.  Andrews,  but  on 
.September  15  last  several  of  the  local  professional 
and  amateur  gardeners  met  and  resolved  to  form 
a  new  society.  A  general  meeting  of  all  those 
interested  in  horticulture  was  called.  In 
response  to  these  a  large  number  of  gentlemen 
assembled  in  the  Court  Room  of  the  To^vn  Hall 
Buildings.  Oflic(;bearers  and  a  strong  com- 
mittee were  apjwjirited,  and  everything  gave 
promise  of  success  to  the  new  venture.  An 
enthusiastic  member  suggested  that  the  societv 
should  hold  periodic  meetings  for  lectures  and. 
discussions  to  foster  a  love  for  flowers,  fruit  and 
vegetables  and  their  culture.  The  proposal  was 
taken  up  witli  unanimity.  The  society  was 
fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  Dr.  John  H. 
Wilson  for  the  openmg  lecture.  Dr.  Wilson'.s 
name  is  known  farther  afield  than  Scotland.  In 
opening  the  course  with  a  lecture  on  "  Flowers," 


with  lime-light  illustrations  by  that  eminent 
photographic  artist.  Mr.  (;.  B.  Rodger,  Dr.  Wilson 
remarked  that  the  present  occasion  was  an  event 
to  be  liailed  witli  satisfaetiim.  Since  the  demise 
of  the  old  society  very  much  had  hapiened  to 
bring  liorticulture  into  a  place  of  greater  promi- 
nence in  the  daily  lite  of  tlie  people.  This  lecture 
was  delivered  on  December  12  last,  Mr.  James 
Leask,  Wliitehi,  presiding.  A  second  lecture 
bj'  D.  Storrie,  Esq.,  Glencarse  Nurseries,  Perth, 
on  "  Prime  Factors  in  Fruit  Culture,"  with 
practical  demonstrations  in  pruning,  was  given 
on  the  26th  ult.  The  schedule  for  1907  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  printer.  E\-erything  points 
at  present  to  the  show  on  August  24  being  a  great 
success. 

Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund- 

At  the  annual  general  meeting  held  last  week,  of 
which  a  report  is  given  on  another  page,  nineteen 
candidates  were  elected  to  the  benefits  of  the 
fund.  The  chairman  (Mr.  H.  B.  May)  announced 
that  the  voting  papers  numbered  147  more  than 
at  the  previous  election,  and  that  this  increase 
was  chiefly  due  to  more  gardeners  having  become 
subscribers.  This  is  most  gratifying,  although 
no  more  than  the  committee  have  a  right  to 
expect,  for,  as  the  cliairmau  said,  if  gardeners 
themselves  will  not  support  the  fund  how  can 
thej'  expect  the  general  pulilic  to  do  so. 

D'ombpain  memopial  cup.— It  is  felt 

that  a  fitting  memorial  to  the  Rev.  H.  D'ombrain, 
foiuider  and  first  secretary  of  the  National  Rose 
Society,  should  be  created  by  the  society  which 
he  for  so  many  years  served  so  well,  and  an 
appeal  is  now  made  to  all  members  to  aid  in 
the  achievement  of  that  object.  It  is  proposed 
by  the  committee  that  the  memorial  shall  take 
the  form  of  a  challenge  cup,  to  be  known  as  the 
D'ombrain  memorial  cup,  the  residue  of  the  sum 
collected  being  applied  in  such  manner  as  the 
family  of  our  late  friend  may  desire.  Subscrip- 
tions may  be  sent  either  to  the  hon.  secretary, 
Mr.  Edward  Mawley,  Rosebank,  Berkhamsted, 
Herts ;  or  to  the  lion,  treasurer,  Mr.  H.  E. 
Molyneux,  80,  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.G. 

The  Lawpenee  medal.— At  the  last 

annual  meeting  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart., 
K.  C.  V.  0. ,  V.  M.  H. ,  completedhis  twenty-first  year 
as  president  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and 
it  was  resolved  to  celebrate  the  event  by  inviting  all 
the  Fellows  to  subscribe  towards  having  their  presi- 
dent's portrait  painted  by  Professor  Herkomer, 
R.A. ,  to  place  in  the  society's  new  buildings; 
and  also,  by  establishing  in  perpetuity  a  large 
gold  medal  to  be  called  "  the  Lawrence  medal," 
to  be  awarded  each  year  to  exhibits  of  a  speciall}' 
meritorious  character.  In  response  to  this  invi- 
tation a  sum  of  over  1,000  guineas  was  received. 
The  portrait  has  been  already  hung  in  the  Council 
Chamber,  and  the  execution  of  tlie  medal  is 
expected  to  l)e  finished  shcjrtly. 

Vegretables  at  Shrewsbury  Show. 

The  committee  of  the  Shropshire  Horticultural 
Society  are  so  determined  to  keep  their  magnificent 
August  show  up-to-date  that,  having  for  a  long 
time  offered  quite  munificent  prizes  for  plants, 
flowers  and  fruit,  they  have  now  resolved  to  place 
vegetables  in  a  higher  position.  Hitherto  various 
eminent  seed  houses,  such  as  Messrs.  Carter, 
Sutton,  Webb,  Smith,  Bull,  Sydenham  and 
others  have  furnished  the  chief  vegetable  collec- 
tion classes,  offering  in  all  cases  very  handsome 
prizes.  The  society  had  been  content,  so  far  as 
open  classes  were  concerned,  to  ofter  less  liberal 
sums. 


Fruit   cultivation  in  Scotland. 

All  intere.sting  idea  of  the  extensinn  of  fruit 
cultivation  and  the  better  organisation  of  the 
industry  is  exhibited  by  the  report  of  the 
Stormont  Fruit  Growers'  Society,  one  of  the 
Perthshire  organisations  for  the-  disposal  of 
the  fruit  of  its  members.  It  was  sulimitted  to  a 
meeting  held  the  other  daj',  and  was  approved 
of.  The  membership  of  the  .societ}-  had  increased 
by  thirteen,  while  the  weight  of  the  fruit  dis- 
patched increased  by  63  tons,  and  there  was  an 
additional  money  value  of  the  crop  of  about 
£1,600.  The  total  value  of  the  fruit  sold  by  the 
society  came  to  £7,tH;»0,  and  the  quantity- 
amounted  to  300  tons.  It  was  stated  that  the 
bulk  of  the  crop  -ivas  disposed  of  to  the  preserving 
firms,  as  tliere  was  comparatively  little  demand 
for  smaller  parcels.  Mr.  William  D.  Smith,  who 
has  acted  as  manager  and  secretary  with  great 
satisfaction  to  the  members,  was  reappointed 
manager  and  secretary. 

Ppesentation    to    a    pardenep.  — 

Recently  Mi.  Robert  Taylor  completed  fifty  years' 
service  as  gaidenei-  at  Blackhills  Hou.s"e,'  near 
Lhanbryd,  Moraysiiire.  and  a  number  of  his 
friends  presented  him  with  a  handsome  marble 
clock  as  a  token  of  the  gratification  of  the 
numerous  subscribers  at  this  interesting  event. 
The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Bannerman, 
seedsman,  Elgin,  who  called  upon  Mr.  William 
Christie,  Lossiemouth,  as  an  old  acquaintance  of 
Mr.  Taylor,  to  make  the  presentation. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor   is  not    responsible    for   the  opinions 
f.vpresserj  by  corresponf/ejits. J 


CpOCUS  MaPathonisiUS.— I  am  much 
obliged  to  Mr.  Bowles  for  his  lucid  and  authori- 
tative notes  on  the  above  plant  {see  page  53  of 
The  G.-kKDEN).  That  confusion  should  exist  is 
by  no  means  remarkable  when,  according  to  Mr. 
Bow-les,  two  distinct  plants  have  been  distributed 
by  Professor  Heldreich  alone  under  the  above 
name.  I  believe  I  have  the  true  plant,  however 
— i.e..  Hen-  .Max  Leichtlin's  plant— and  shall 
await  its  next  flowering  ivith  interest  and  addi- 
tional pleasure  now  the  facts  are  before  me. 
Among  the  -white-flowered  sorts  I  know  of  none  to 
equal  the  one  to  which  I  refer. — E.  H.  Jenkins. 

Valueless   Gardening   Advice  —I 

have  just  read  an  article  signed  "A."  on  "The 
Cool  Treatment  of  Dendrobiums"  in  The  Garde.n 
of  the  2nd  inst.  If  you  will  allow  me  I  should 
like  to  protest  in  the  strongest  manner  against 
the  indefinite  terms  used  by  "  A."  He  does  not 
specify  what  kind  of  Dendrobiums  he  refers  to. 
Were  they  what  are  ordinarily  termed  "cool" 
Dendrobiums,  such  as  D.  speciosum,  or  were  thev 
"stove"  Dendrobiums,  such  as  D.  Phalsenopsis 
.schroederianum  ?  Nor  is  "  A."  more  definite  on 
temperature.  What  degree  of  temperature  is 
meant  by  the  expression  "the  weather  was  none 
too  genial  ? "  I  have  no  wish  to  make  out  that 
"A."  is  the  only  offender  in  this  respect.  I  took 
his  letter  as  an  example  of  a  large  class,  e.y.,  I 
recently  looked  up  some  information  on  getting 
rid  of  scale  on  Orchids,  and,  in  a  series  of  articles 
by  a  w-ell  -  know-n  professional  gardener,  I 
found  some  such  expression  as  the  following : 
"Use  some  safe  insecticide."  It  so  happened 
that  I  knew-  plenty  of  insecticides,  but  did  not 
know  which 


w-ere   safe.     Writers  professing  to 

Now,  however,  the  committee,  rising  to  |  give   information   on  gardening  matters  should, 

the  occasion,  have  raised  the  prizes  in  their  open  '  in  my  opinion,  remember  that  they  are  trying  to 

class  for  twelve  kinds  from  £4,  £3  and  £2  up  to    teach  those  who  know Ie.«s  than  they  do,  and  .shouhl 


the  splendid  sums  of  £10,  £7,  £4  and  £2.  thus 
creating  a  superior  class.  But,  further,  that  no 
lack  of  encouragement  for  the  trade  collections 
sliould  be  wanting,  the  committee  offer  a 
champion  prize  of  ten  guineas  for  the  best 
collection  of  nine  kinds  in  all  the  trade  collec- 
tions of  a  similar  number  of  tlishcs.  Such  superb 
prizes  should  indeed  cause  a  grand   competition 


therefore  endeavour  to  be  as  precise  as  possible. 
Information  given  in  the  loose,  indefinite  way  I 
have  referred  to  is  about  as  \-aluable  as  the  old 
recipe  for  making  a  certain  kind  of  cake.  It 
began  "Take  a  piece  of  butter  tlie  size  of  a  lump  of 
chalk  !'■  —Milks  .Johnston.  [There  is  a  good  deal 
of  truth  in  wliat  our  correspi  indent  w-rites.  Wc 
have  frequently  pointed  out  how  more  helpful  our 


probably  the  finest  of  vegetables  in  the  kingdom,    correspondents  would beifmoredetails  were  given 
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It  is  a  ronimDii  fault  with  writers  on  gardening 
and  other  ])\irsnits  to  tiike  too  mueh  for  granted, 
and  to  forget  tliat  tiie^'  are,  as  a  rule,  writing  for 
people  who  know  far  less  than  themselves. — Ed.] 
Lichen  on  Azaleas.  — Referring  to  your 
artiele  on  ])age  47  of  Thk  G.\ki)en,  caustic  soda 
and  pearla.sli  may  I'e  used  with  safety  for  the 
aliove  pest,  as  I  have  used  it  on  all  sections  of 
deciduous  Azaleas,  Crat;egus,  Diervilla  and  Prunus 
Pissardi,  when  infested  with  lichen,  without  the 
.slightest  injiuv.  I  sliould  prefer  the  wash  to  the 
lime,  as  Azaleas,  like  Rhododendrons  and  allied 
subjects,  are  very  impatient  of  lime  in  any  form. 
It  should  be  applied  as  soon  as  possible  now  with 
a  syringe  or  knapsack  pump,  using  rubber  gloves. 
I  always  add  ooz.  of  soft  soap  to  the  above 
mixture,  and  we  use  about  2,V)  gallons  annuallj' 
on  fruit  trees.  &c. — W.  Bee. 


YELLOW     STRIPE 
DAFFODILS. 


IN 


ON  E  wonders  that  more  DaiTodil 
growers  have  not  given  their  ex- 
perience of  yellow  stripe  ;  but  all 
must  give  their  thanks  to  Mr. 
(ioodwin  for  his  efforts.  May  I 
suggest  that  any  plant  ai'tificially 
bred,  and  then  grown  in  large  quantities  with 
no  other  vegetation  distributed  among  it,  is  sure, 
soojier  or  later,  to  get  some  disease  ;  and  that 
this  one  will  probably  only  be  found  in  gardens 
of  trade  growers  and  exhibitors,  and  not  wdiere 
Daffodils  are  grown  in  grass  or  in  small  quanti- 
ties in  mixed  gardens,  even  though  they  ma}'  be 
kinds  liable  to  it.  .._;-"° 

I  have  always  planted  my  Daffodils  in  com- 
paratively small  quantities  of  a  kind  together — 
say,  three  or  four  rows — and  then  put  a  row  of 
some  herbaceous  plant,  such  as  Primroses,  Violas, 
Auriculas,  Pinks,  Heuchera  .sanguinea,  &c. ,  or 
any  compact-growing  plant  whose  foliage  does 
not  die  down,  to  separate  the  different  kinds, 
the  original  object  being  not  to  depend  entirely 
on  labels,  and  to  be  able  to  locate  and  lift  l)ull)s 
after  their  foliage  has  disappeared.  But  it  also 
has,  I  think,  helped  to  keep  the  stock  in  healtli 
and  prevented  j'ellow  stripe  in  all  but  Sir  Watkin, 
my  experience  of  which  is  as  follows  : 

In  1900  I  bought  some  and  planted  in  rather  a 
shady  place,  where  it  did  well  for  two  years, 
when  I  lifted  and  replanted  in  a  new  bed,  virgin 
soil,  in  a  sunn}'  orchard,  but  next  to  other 
bulb-beds.  In  10(13  the  end  plant  or  two  of 
one  row  had  what  I  now  know  to  be  j'ellow 
stripe,  but  could  not  find  anything  about  it  in 
Mr.  Bourne's  book.  In  19()4  all  that  row  was 
infected,  but  not  the  rest ;  so  I  lifted  the  whole 
stock,  removed  them  altogether  from  the  Daffodil 
lieds,  and  replanted  in  clumps  in  a  mixed  border 
sfjmewhat  sliadier,  where  the}'  have  done  well 
and  not  noticeabl}'  shown  the  disease.  Neither 
cold,  over-dividing,  nor  infected  soil  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  tills  outbreak,  but.  if  anything 
besides  constitutional  liabilit}',  then  heat.  It 
may  be  troublesome  to  alternate  rows  of  other 
plants  among  the  Daffodils,  but  if  it  improves 
their  health  it  is  wortii  tr}'ing. 

Xortli  Devon.  K. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 


LILY    OF    THE    VALLEY    L\    POTS. 

No  white-fiowered  plant  is  more  popular 
than  the  fragrant  Lil}'  of  the  Valley. 
Chaste  and  beautiful  at  all  times, 
it  is  probably  even  more  so  when 
successfully  grown  in  pots  and 
when  gently  forced  into  flower 
under  glass.  Left  to  itself  the  Lily  grows  in 
solid  tufts  or  masses,  and  when  specially  culti- 
vated for  foi'cing  these  tufts  are  separated  into 
two  or  even  three  sizes  and  planted  for  a  given 


time.  Wlien  that  period  lias  expired  tlie  plants 
are  lifted  and  sorted,  the  most  highly  developed 
liuds  being  selected  as  the  most  suited  to  forcing, 
and  these  are  known  as  "  single  crowns."  These 
single  crowns  are  tied  up  in  bundles  of  fifty  each, 
and  in  this  way  some  millions  of  crowns  annually 
arrive  in  England  from  (Germany,  where  they  are 
largely  cultivated.  Each  crown  contains  a  spike 
of  the  well-known  blossoms  in  the  embryo  stage, 
and  from  out  the  inch-long  bud  or  crown  a  spike 
of  blossoms  8  inclies  or  10  inches  long  may  be 
presently  produced.  These  crowns  being  of 
such  small  size  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  they 
would  quickly  suffer  from  dryness  consequen't 
upon  exposure.  Excess  of  dryness  at  tliis  time  is 
the  most  serious  thing  that  can  happen  to  these 
crowns,  and  the  crowns  should  be  plunged  into  a 
bucket  of  water  for  an  hour  or  so,  after  whieli 
there  need  be  no  anxiety. 


We 


How  TO  PoT  THE  Crowns. 
will  suppose  that  two  bundles  of  fifty 
crowns  each  have  been  purchased.  A  pot  of 
.")  inches  across  will  readily  accommodate  one  dozen 
crowns,  while  a  pot  (S  inches  across  will  take  two 
dozen  crowns.  At  the  bottom  of  each  pot  a  few 
crocks  should  be  placed  for  drainage.  Now  tie 
the  crowns  together  in  small  bundles,  take  the 
bundle  of  crowns  in  the  left  hand  and  so  place  it 
that  the  points  of  the  crowns  are  just  below  tlie 
level  of  the  pot's  rim.  Hold  the  bundle  in  the 
centre  of  the  pot  and  place  in  some  soil,  sand  or 
even  cocoanut  fibre,  making  it  moderately 
firm.  When  the  pot  is  nearly  filled  cut  the 
string  from  around  the  bundle  of  crowns  to 
allow  it  to  open,  then  carefully  fill  up  the 
cre\-ices  with  sand  or  soil,  shaking  it  to  ensure 
all  crevices  being  filled;  meanwhile  keep  the 
crowns  well  down  in  their  position.  Water 
thoroughly'and  placejn  the  greenhouse. 


How  TO  Force  with  .Success. 
Obtain  a  box  not  less  than  18  inches  deep,  place 
in  it  a  good  layer  of  leaves  or  short  manure,  water 
it  well  and  plunge  the  pots  therein,  so  that  they 
are  (5  inches  below  the  top  of  the  box  If  some 
cocoanut  fibre  is  at  hand  place  a  4-inch  deep  layer 
all  over  the  pots  and  the  crowns  and  place  the 
box  on  the  warmest  pipes  in  the  greenhouse.  A 
well-moistened  sack  placed  over  the  box  will  help 
matters.  A  temperature  of  8.5°  may  be  given, 
but  a  much  lower  temperature  will  suffice.  When 
the  spikes  of  blossoms  appear  remove  the  coeoa"- 
nut  fibre  from  the  plants,  but  continue  to  keep 
them  dark,  moist  and  warm.  These  latter  con- 
ditions are  the  chief  essentials  to  success.        .T. 


RAISING    CARNATIONS    FROM 
SEEDS. 

Few,  if  any,  of  our  hardy  border  plants,  that  is, 
those  which  do  well  in  the  open  garden,  can 
surpass  the  Carnation  when  raised  from  seeds  of 
a  good  reliable  strain,  and  for  freedom  of 
flowering-  the  plants  are  almost  unique.  The 
Carnation  as  usually  seen  in  the  garden  may 
have  not  more  than  one  flower-spike  to  each 
plant,  but  when  raised  from  seeds  it  is  easy  to 
obtain  bushes  with  fifty  or  even  one  hundred 
spikes  of  bloom.  Such  plants  as  these  may  be 
had  by  closely  following  the  suggestions  w'hicli 
are  given  below. 

Preparing  to  Sow  the  Seeds. 
Take  one  seed-pan  about  8  inches  across,  or 
two  flower-pots  each  6  inches  across,  make  quite 
clean  by  washing  them,  and  when  dry  place  in 
1  inch  or  more  of  clean  crocks  to  serve  as  a  di-aiii- 
age  for  the  water.  Now  mix  together  some  loam, 
leaf-soil  and  sharji  sand,  about  e(iual  quantities 
of  each,  and  pass  it  through  a  fine  sieve,  one  of 
quarter-inch  mesh  will  do  quite  well.  Fill  the 
pots  iiearl}'  full  of  soil,  which  make  moderatel}' 
firm,  and  finally  gi\e  it  a  watering  to  settle  it 
together.     An  hour  or  two  later  the 

Seeds  m.w  be  Sown. 
The  seeds  of  Carnations  are  dark  in  colour, 
and  are  of  a  size  that  admits  of  each  seed  beim' 
Iiandied  separately.  B}-  so  doing  tlie  seeds  can 
be  placed  wliere  required,  and  if  sown  1  inch 
apart  there  will  be  no  overcrowding.  When  all 
are  sown  in  this  way  cover  the  seeds  very  slightly 
w  ith  fine  sandy  soil  and  give  a  gentle  watering. 
Placed  in  a  greenliouse  where  a  temperature  of 
4.")"  to  .50"  exists  the  seeds  will  be  up  in  fourteen 
to  twenty-one  days.  The  seeds  may  be  sown  an}- 
time  in  February. 

How  TO  Grow  the  Seedlinos. 

When  the  seedlings  are  about  four  weeks  old 
they  must  be  potted  singly  in  pots  3  inches 
across,  using  the  same  kind  of  soil  mixture  as 
before,  but  adding  a  little  vei-y  old  liut-bed 
manure.  Pot  the  seedling  plants  firnil}'  and 
keep  them  in  the  greenhouse  for  a  fortniglit,  gi\ing 
them  water  as  tliey  require  it.  If  the  weather 
is  very  cold  in  April  tlie  plants  will  be  best  in 
the  greenhouse,  otherwise  a  cold  frame  will  suit 
them. 

Planting  Out  in  the  Open. 

By  the  middle  of  May  the  young  plants  should 
be  planted  in  the  garden  where  they  \iill  recpiire 
much  room.  If  arranged  in  tlie  border,  tlie 
plants  must  be  2  feet  apart  to  allow  tliem  room 
to  grow.  Plant  firndy  and  water  tlioroiiglih- 
if  the  weather  be  dry.  Dig  tlie  ground  deeply 
and  give  a  dressing  of  manure.  Young  plant's 
raised  this  year  will  flower  in  li)08,  and  their 
masses  of  flowers  will  surprise  you.  By  sowing 
seeds  each  year  a  fine  lot  of  plants  may  be  had  in 
flower  every  season.  E.  .7. 


OF  THE   valley. 


GLOXINIAS    FROM    SEEDS. 

The  (iloxinia  is  a  tender  plant,  with  large  liand- 

sonie  trumpet-shaped  flowers,  on  stems  (!  inches 

or  9  inches  in  iieiglit,  the  blooms  appearing  from 

I  the  centre  of  the  plant  and  from  a  tuft  of  large 
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spreading,  fleshy  and  somewhat  hairy  leaves. 
The  flowers  are  pure  white,  crimson,  scarlet, 
white  and  scarlet,  or  white  densely  spotted  with 
pink  or  violet  spots.  It  is  quite  usual  to  see 
tliem  liave  six  or  a  dozen  good  flowers  on  a  plant 
at  one  time.  Such  is  a  brief  description  of  one 
of  the  most  sumptuously  beautiful  plants  the 
amateur  could  possibly  grow.  The  plant  requires 
to  be  grown  in  a  greenhouse,  at  a  temperature 
between  50"  and  .55°.  In  summer  no  artificial 
heat  is  required. 

When  to  Start. 
The  first  half  of  February  is  the  best  time  to 
sow  the  seeds,  or  the  seed  sowing  may  be  done 
later,  even  in  March,  if  the  flowers"  are  not 
desired  before  August  or  September.  Roughly 
speaking,  flowering  plants  can  be  had  in  about 
six  months  from  the  seed  sowing.  The  seeds  of 
the  Glo.xinia  are  exceedingly  small,  and  require 
some  care  wlien  being  sown.  For  an  ordinary 
packet,  costing  half-a-crown,  a  flower-pot  8  inches 
across  will  do  quite  well. 

How  TO  Prepare  the  Pot. 
First  of  all  it  must  be  quite  clean  ;  secondly, 
it  sh'Hild  be  quite  dry.  Now  nearly  half  fill  it 
with  pieces  of  broken  pots,  and  cover  these  with 
.some  clean  moss  or  cocoanut  fibre  refuse.  Next 
obtain  some  fresh  loamy  soil,  pass  it  through  a 
fine  sieve  and  add  to  the  soil  a  like  quantity  of 
silver  .sand.  Mix  this  well  together,  place  it  in 
the  pot,  and  make  it  firm,  first  by  pressing  with 
the  fingers  and  then  by  beating  it  lightly  with  the 
bottom  of  another  pot.  This  latter  will  assist  to 
make  the  surface  quite  smooth  and  level,  which  is 
important.  Fill  the  pot  with  the  soil  to  within 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  of  .the  top.  Now  obtain 
some  clean  silver  sand  and  a  small  wire  sieve, 
and  .sift  a  little  very  fine  sand  into  the  pot, 
suflicient  to  cover  the  surface  of  the  soil  com- 
pletely. The  pot  is  now  prepared  so  far  as  the 
soil  is  concerned.  It  must  now  be  stood  on  a 
level  place  and  filled  to  the  brim  with  water. 
When  this  has  soaked  away,  fill  it  again,  and  allow 
it  to  stand  till  next  day,  when  it  will  be  ready 
for  tlie  seeds. 

SowiNf;  THE  Seeds. 
Secure  a  half  sheet  of  note  paper,  fold  it  in  half 
lengthwi.se.  and  spread  it  open  to  receive  the 
seeds  in  the  fold  of  the  paper.  Now  take  the 
latter  and  carefully  pepper  the  seeds  very  thinly 
over  the  sand  surface,  taking  every  care  that  the 
seeds  do  not  fall  thickly  in  any  place.  This  done 
the  operation  of  sowing  is  completed.  No  water 
must  be  given,  and  no  soil  must  be  placed  over 
the  seeds  after  sowing.  Place  the  pot  in  a  warm 
position  in  the  greenhouse  and  cover  it  with  a 
sheet  of  glass  or  brown  paper.  No  water  will  be 
required  for  ten  days  or  more,  and  when  necessary 
the  pot  must  be  held  in  a  bucket  of  water  for 
three  minutes  to  soak  the  soil.  We  shall  give 
other  notes  of  culture  later  on.  E.  J. 


THE     EARLIEST    SEEDS 
TO    SOW. 

VERBENAS,  those  scented  beauties  of 
innumerable  hues,  should  be  sown 
very  early,  in  order  that  they  may 
have  time  to  develop  well  before 
May,  otherwise  they  will  not  begin 
to  bloom  until  late  in  sununer,  instead 
of  yielding  masses  of  flowers  all  the  season.  The 
best  method  is  to  make  a  small  hot-bed  in  a  glass- 
covered  box  or  small  frame  at  one  end  of  the 
greenhouse,  and  place  the  seed-pans  in  this  until 
germination  has  begun,  when  they  may  be  simply 
placed  on  the  staging  near  the  liot  pipes  if 
possible.  The  ordinary  greenhouse  temperature 
of  an  even  60"  will  thus  suftiee,  even  for  raising 
seedlings  as  early  as  Februarj-.  Verbenas  do 
not  need  much  heat  ;  cmly  the  seed-germ  needs 
to  be  started  into  life.  As  the  seedlings  grow 
they  do  best  potted  singly  in  ^i-inch  pots,  as  the 


following  changes  into  next  size  pots  can  be  done 
without  checking  them,  and  they  will  be  fine 
plants  liy  planting  out  time.  This  method  of 
propagation  does  excellently  for  other  floM-ers,  of 
which  the  various  attractive  Nicotianas  are  an 
example.  It  .should  be  remembered  that  there 
are  many  diSerent  sorts,  of  which  seed  is  ofiered, 
besides  the  old  N.  affinis  and  the  popular  crimson 
N.  Sandcne,  notably  the  purplish  red  5-foot-tall 
N.  grandiflora  purpurea  and  the  graceful  dark- 
leaved  6-foot  white  N.  sylvestris. 

Sweet  Peas,  especially  those  for  early  blooming 
in  pots,  succeed  admirably  from  February  sowings 
in  deep  pans,  glass-covered,  in  the  greenliouse.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  use  the  miniature  hot-bed  for 
them,  but  the  pans  can  be  stood  on  the  open 
shelves  above  the  hot  pipes  or  on  boards  laid 
across  a  cistern. 

That  elegant  conservatory  plant,  the  Strepto- 
carpus,  may  be  sown  now,  using  the  hot-bed  for 
starting  the  seed.  The  baby  plants  should  be 
pricked  out  round  the  edges  of  pots,  a  very  sandy 
light  soil  being  used,  and  must  be  protected  from 
drip  and  too  much  atmospheric  moisture.  Bego- 
nias, which  may  be  sown  at  the  same  time  and 
with  similar  care,  should  not  be  placed  when 
pricked  oft'  in  a  temperature  lower  than  65°, 
however  ;  so  the  greenhouse  gardener  who  cannot 
arrange  for  this  so  early  had  better  defer  opera- 
tions until  March  or  buy  bulbs  then. 

Phlox  Drummondi  I  regard  as  one  of  our  indis- 
pen.sable  bedding  plants,  so  prolific  is  its  bloom 
and  so  varied  its  tints.  This  can  easily  be  obtained 
in  large  quantities  from  February  and  March 
sowings  in  boxes  of  sweet  loamy  soil  stood  in  the 
greenh<juse  with  sheets  of  glass  over  them.  A 
pricking  off  should  be  soon  made  into  larger  boxes, 
and  before  long  the  little  plants  maj'  be  potted 
and  introduced  to  a  cold  greenhouse  or  frame,  as 
they  should  not  be  coddled. 

Petunias,  both  for  pots  and  bedding,  will  not 
require  hot-bed  treatment.  Seed  sown  in  boxes 
of  a  compost  of  two  parts  leaf-mould,  one  of  loam 
and  one  of  sand,  under  shaded  sheets  of  glass  in 
the  greenhouse  of  60°,  will  germinate  quickly  ; 
the  soil  nuist  be  kept  moist  meanwhile.  Seedlings 
should  be  potted  off  into  2-inch  pots. 

Hollyhocks  do  admirably  treated  as  annuals 
the  first  year.  Seed  cannot  be  sown  too  early  if 
there  is  a  temperature  of  65°  to  70°.  Seedlings 
need  rapid  potting  on,  and  should  be  in  a  cold 
fra«iie  by  the  middle  of  March. 

( Gloxinias  sown  now  will  be  gay  during  late 
summer,  but  it  is  folly  to  grow  them  at  all  unless 
the  greenhouse  has  always  a  fairly  moist  atmo- 
sphere with  a  temperature  of  60°.  For  seed 
germination  the  hot-bed  is  advisable,  and  the 
temperature  for  growing  seedlings  on  must  be 
quite  65°. 

Fuchsias  may  be  sown,  and  their  culture  is 
simplicity  itself.  The  hot-bed  will  start  the  seed, 
but  the  pans  must  be  removed  from  there  directly 
growth  appears.  Seedlings  can  be  pricked  off 
round  pot  edges  first,  and  must  at  all  stages  be 
kept- out  of  sunshine  and  their  soil  maintained 
just  damp. 

Dianthuses. — These  excellent  bedders  may  be 
raised  in  glass-covered  boxes  over  the  hot  pipes, 
pricked  off  round  pot  edges  when  two  real  leaves 
have  formed  and  potted  off  next,  being  introduced 
to  a  cool  house  soon  afterwards. 

The  Dahlia  is  a  fine  subject  for  raising  from 
seed  in  February.  It  is  best  to  sow  in  pots  of 
ordinary  compost  in  the  warmest  part  of  the 
greenhouse,  potting  on  seedlings  quickly  and 
keeping  them  growing  near  the  light. 

Cannas  will  be  too  late  to  be  of  much  use  unless 
sown  now.  The  seed  having  been  soaked  in  tepid 
water  for  twenty-four  hours  will  soon  germinate 
in  the  hot-bed  temperature,  and  the  young  plants 
must  be  hurried  on  as  fast  as  possible. 

Antirrhinums  —  tall,  medium  and  dwarf  — 
demand  early  raising,  but  boxes  of  ordinar\' 
compost  stood  anywhere  in  the  greenhouse 
will  suffice.  Prick  off  into  other  boxes,  and  as 
soon  as  it  is  .safe  weather  these  should  occupy  a 
frame.  E.  J.  Dunham". 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS 

EVERGREEN    WALL    SHRUBS. 

WE     have     an    almost     unlimited 
choice    of    shrubs    suitable    for 
clothing    walls,    Init    many    of 
them    are    deciduous,    and    in 
some  positions  this  is  a  decided 
drawback,    hence    those    onh' 
that   retain  their   foliage   throughout    the    year 
are  required.     In  making  a  selection  of  the  test, 
the  following  are  all  worthy  of  notice  : 

Ivies. — No  mention  of  evergreen  climbers 
would  be  complete  without  the  I\ies.  The 
leaves  of  all  are  so  handsome  and  the  forms 
are  so  numerous  and  so  varied  that  a  wall 
can  be  made  very  beautiful  by  growing  a 
collection  of  Ivies  thereon,  when"  apart  from 
the  ornamental  qualities  of  the  plants,  they 
will  be  interesting  as  showing  the  manj'  dis- 
similar kinds,  that  is,  if  the  varieties  have  been 
well  chosen. 

Camellia.s. — It  is  generally  recognised  that 
among  evergreen  plants  for  a  greenhouse  wall  the 
Camellias  stand  in  the  very  first  rank,  but  the 
fact  that  they  are  hardy,  at  least  in  many  districts, 
and  may  be  employed"  for  clothing  a  "south  wall 
out  of  doors  is  frequently  overlooked.  The 
foliage  is  so  handsome  that,  irrespective  of 
blossoms,  the  Camellia  is  a  beautiful  wall  shrub. 
In  selecting  varieties  for  planting  out  of  doors, 
good  \agorous  growers  sliould  be  chosen,  as 
some  are  nuich  more  particular  in  their  require- 
ments than  others.  The  ty-pical  C.  japonica — 
that  is  to  say,  the  single  red— is  well  suited  for 
this  treatment.  The  style  of  leafage,  too,  should 
also  be  taken  notice  of"  by  the  planter.  A  very 
pretty  Camellia  for  a  wall  is  the  small-leaved, 
small-flowered  C.  Sasanqua,  which,  apart  from  its 
other  distinctive  features,  blooms  earlier  than  the 
forms  of  C.  japonica. 

CoTONEASTER.— The  best  member  of  this  genus 
for  clothing  a  wall  is  the  tinj-leaved  C.  micro- 
phylla,  as  when  thoroughly  established  it  forms  a 
dense  mass,  completely  hiding  the  brickwork. 
True,  the  berries  are  not  so  showy  as  in  some  of 
the  others,  yet  they  are  sufficiently"bright  to  form 
a  very  pleasing  winter  feature,"  while  in  early 
sunnner  the  myriads  of  tiny  whitish  blossoms  are 
very  prettj-.  There  are  several  forms  of  C.  micro- 
pliylla  in  cultivation,  but  the  ordinary  kind  is, 
for  this  purpose  at  least,  quite  the  equal  of  any 
of  them. 

Oarrya  elliptica.  —This  Californian  evergreen 
is  usually  regarded  as  tender  and  requiring  the 
protection  of  a  wall.  Though  this  is  not  tlie  case, 
yet  it  is  a  very  ornamental  wall  shrub,  and  pos- 
sesses the  great  advantage  of  being  nearly  in- 
different to  the  aspect  it  occupies.  When  a  "wall 
is  completely  covered  with  its  deep  green  leaves, 
and  veiled  by  the  long  pendulous  catkins  which 
are  so  freely  borne,  a  good  specimen  of  this 
Garrya  is  then  wonderfully  distinct  and  pleasing. 
The  male  plant  is  that  wliich  produces  these 
showy  catkins,  the  female  form  being  very  rarely 
met  with. 

FiKE  Thorn  (Cratiegus  Pyraeantha).  —  The 
Fire  Thorn  is  too  well  known  to  need  anj-thing 
said  as  to  its  value  for  clothing  walls,  as  its 
brilliantly  -  coloured  berries  are  to  be  seen 
lighting  up  many  a  dwelling-house  during  the 
winter  months.  Some  forms  of  this  are  superior 
to  otlicrs,  that  known  as  Lajlandi  being  one  of 
the  best. 

M.\oxolia  GR.iNDiFLORA.  -This  is  the  only 
evergreen  member  of  the  family  that  we  have  to 
deal  with,  and  being  naturally"  quite  a  tree,  it  is 
of  course  available  only  for  lofty  walls.  It  is  a 
favourite  plant  in  some  districts" for  training  to  a 
dwelling-house,  and  in  the  case  of  a  gable  end 
lacing  the  south  a  large  plant  may  be  allowed 
almost  uinestricted  range.  The  "solid-looking 
leaves  are  alwaj's  handsome,  and  serve  as  an 
admirable  setting  to  the  massive,  pure  white, 
fragrant  blossoms. 
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EsCALLONiA  MACRANTHA.  — The  dark  green. 
very  shiny  leaves  of  this  Escallonia  are  always 
bright,  while  in  the  summer  the  red  blossoms  are 
freely  lioriie,  and  then  a  thriving  specimen  is 
really  charming.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of  a  very 
attractive  genus  of  plants,  and  also  one  of  the 
hardiest.  In  the  more  southern  part  of  England 
I  have  seen  the  luicommon  E.  montevidensis  do 
well  as  a  wall  slirub.  This  is  a  vigorous  grower 
and  bears  its  wliite  blossoms  in  terminal  clusters. 

Myrtle. — In  districts  where  the  Escallonia 
will  thrive  the  common  Jlyrtle  is  also  a  capital 
wall  shrub,  as  it  is  in  the  first  place  a  universal 
favourite.  The  rich  mass  of  foliage  it  presents 
when  in  a  thriving  condition  contrasts  markedly 
with  the  pure  white  blossoms.  The  narrow- 
leaved  form  is  also  grown,  but  as  a  wall  shrub,  at 
all  events,  the  common  kind  is  superior. 

EtTONYMi'S. — It  is  as  a  tine-foliaged  plant  that 
E.  japonicus,  represented  in  our  gardens  by 
several  varieties,  claims  recognition.  The  leaves 
are  of  a  bright  glossv  green  and  in  some  forms 


appearance  when  seen  in  ((uantity.  Their  colour 
is  bright  crimson. 

AzARAS. — There  are  threS  species  of  these 
Chilian  shrubs,  all  of  which  will  thrive  with  the 
protection  of  a  w-all  ;  in  fact,  the}'  will  often 
stand  as  isolated  bushes.  The  hardiest  and  the 
most  graceful  is  A.  micrcjphylla,  whose  small,  very 
dark  shiny  green  leaves  are  arranged  in  two 
opposite  rows  on  the  shoots ;  the  branches  also  are 
produced  at  regular  distances  apart  and  droop 
gracefully,  the  effect  of  the  whole  being  that  each 
branch  presents  the  appearance  of  the  frond  of  a 
Fern.  A  larger-leaved,  but  less  graceful,  species 
is  A.  integrifolia,  while  A.  Gilliesi  considerably 
exceeds  the  other  two  in  size.  Where  A.  integri- 
folia is  trained  to  a  wall,  a  place  should  be  chosen 
for  it  where  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  keep  the 
plant  secured  closely  to  the  wall,  as  a  good  deal 
of  the  lieautv  of  this  Azara  is  lost  if  trained  too 
.stiffly. 

Choisya  TERN  ATA  (the  Mexican  Orange  Flower) 
will  cli5the  a  wall  of  moderate  heiglit,  and  in  early 


to  flourish.  When  in  good  condition  it  grows 
quickly,  and  will  .soon  clothe  a  rather  tall  part 
of  the  wall. 

Oi.EARiA,  popularly  known  as  Daisy  Trees. — 
These  composites,  ^ihich  are  really  nearly  related 
to  the  Asters,  produce  their  starry  blossoms  in 
the  greatest  profusion.  One  of  them,  viz. ,  Olearia 
Haasti,  is  quite  hardy  in  this  country  as  an  open 
bush.  It  is  of  close,  compact  habit,  with  dai'k 
green  Box-like  leaves,  and  about  .luly  its  small 
white  flowers  are  so  freely  borne  that  the  bush  is 
quite  a  mass  of  that  hue.  0.  gunniana,  with 
small  toothed  leaves,  whose  under  sides  as  well  as 
the  young  shoots  are  clothed  with  whitish 
tomentiim,  bears  its  Daisy-like  blossoms  in  great 
numbers  during  the  summer.  0.  macrodonta  is 
less  hardy  than  the  preceding,  but  it  will  thrive 
on  a  wall,  at  least  in  the  South  of  England.  The 
leaves  are  larger  and  more  like  those  of  the  Holly, 
while  they  are  of  rather  a  greyish  green  hue. 
The  flowers,  which  are  crowded  together  in 
flattened  heads,  are  white,  as  in  the  others. 

The  above  by  no  means  exhausts 
the  list  of  evergreens  that  may 
be  employed  for  the  clothing  of 
walls,  but  those  given  are  sufficient 
to  show  that  the  number  is  ncit 
so  limited  as  might  be  suppo.sed 
from  the  few  that  are  generally 
met  with.  W. 
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are  beautifully  variegated.  The  golden-leaved 
variety,  whether  on  a  wall  oi'  as  a  bu.sh  in  the 
open  ground,  needs  watcliing  for  any  shoots  bear- 
ing green  leaves  onh',  as  they  are  much  more 
vigorous  than  the  variegated  portions  and  will 
quickly  gain  the  supremacy.  The  smaller-leaved 
Euonymus  radicans  will  also  clothe  a  wall  with  a 
dense  mass  of  foliage.  Of  this  the  variegated 
variety  is  that  most  generally  met  with,  and  very 
pretty  it  is  when  in  good  condition. 

Berberidopsis  c'oralli.n-a,  a  native  of  Chili,  is 
an  ornamental  climber,  quite  distinct  from  any- 
thing else  in  our  gardens.  It  needs  the  protection 
of  a  wall  facing  either  the  south  or  west,  as  in 
such  a  position  the  wood  will  be  thoroughly 
ripened  and  it  will  then  flower  freely.  The  leaves 
are  dark  green,  leathery  in  texture  and  .spiny  at 
the  edges.  The  pendulous  blossoms,  which  are 
not  unlike  those  of  a  Barberrj-,  are  borne  singly 
on  long  stalks,  and  present  a  strikingly  beautiful 


sunmier  when  in  full  flower  it  is  particularly 
effective.  The  flowering  depends  to  a  very  great 
extent  upon  the  wood  being  well  ripened,  hence 
plants  of  this  trained  to  a  wall  bloom  as  a  rule 
more  profusely  than  those  in  the  open  ground. 

Smilax. — There  are  several  members  of  this 
genus,  one  of  the  best  being  S.  aspera,  sometimes 
known  as  the  prickly  I\n.',  whose  halberd-shaped 
leaves  are  of  a  bright  shiny  green.  There  is  a 
variety  in  which  the  leaves,  instead  of  being  of  a 
uniform  green  tint,  are  mottled  with  white,  and 
it  forms  a  suitable  companion  to  the  type. 

Carpenteria  c.iLiroR.N  ica. — The  large  white 
blossoms  of  this  Californian  shrub  are  admired  by 
everyone,  but  it  is  not  always  met  with  in  a 
thriving  condition.  It  very  much  resents  being 
dry  at  the  roots,  but  at  the  same  time  needs 
a  sunny  spot  to  flower  well.  This  Carpenteria  is 
so  distinct  and  beautiful  that  a  little  additional 
trouble  is  well  repaid  if  the  plant  can  be  induced 
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DATURA   SUAVEOLENS 

THE  illustration  sliows  the 
value  of  this  fine  old 
greenhouse  shrub  for 
putting  out  in  summer. 
The  plants  leave  the 
greenhouse  quite  early 
in  June  and  remain  out  until  the 
first  frosts.  The  photograph  was 
taken  in  September  when  the 
plants  bore  160  and  123  blooms 
rt'spritively,  a  succession  of  flowers 
following  till  far  into  October. 
The  picture  is  from  the  garden  of 
Miss  Margaret  Ewart  of  Broadleas, 
Devizes.  

THE     WINDFLOWERS 

(ANEMONES). 
Anemone  axpina  and  its  Allies. 

( Continued  from  page  19.  J 
Anemone   magellanica  is  a  new- 
species,  and  very  difficult  to  grow. 
It    has    yellow    Ranunculus  -  like 
flowers   1   inch    across,  just  raised 
above  the  dwarf,  prostrate,  deeply 
lobed   and    slightly   hairy   f(jliage. 
It    is    an   interesting   and    pretty 
plant,  though  not  very  showy.     It 
most  resembles  the  mountain  Gexmi 
in  general  appearance.     A  native  of 
the   Magellanic  region,  and  the  only  plant  of  its 
race,   so    far    as    I    am    aware,    inhabiting    the 
Southern  Hemisphere. 

A.  montaiia. — A  low -growing  sturdy  Pasque 
Flower  (A.  Pulsatilla),  from  which  it  is  dis- 
tinct in  several  minor  details.  The  flowers 
are  short  -  petalled,  erect  and  arranged  in 
tufts,  the  central  clusters  of  golden  anthers 
showing  in  wonderful  contrast  to  the  rich  violet 
of  the  petals.  It  is  ver_\-  difficult  to  maintain  in 
good  health,  save  in  soils  well  charged  «ith  grit 
and  lime  rubble.     May-flowering. 

A.  na rciMiflora  is  a  graceful  plant  unfortu- 
nately becoming  very  scarce.  It  has  deeply- 
lobed,  rounded  leaves  on  stalks  1  foot  high,  and 
much-branched  stems  bearing  several  flowers  in  a. 
loose  cluster,  each  of  which  averages  1^  inches 
across  and  is  creamy-  white,  paling  with  age.  It 
will  grow  to  a  height  of  2  feet,  forming  a  thick 
tuft   above     1    foot   through.     It   is   difficult   to 
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eslalilisli  e\eiywlieie,  anil  the  best  specimens  I 
have  seen  grew  in  a  deej)  gritty  loam  at  the  edge 
(if  a  gi'avel  pathway.  Once  established  it  will 
thrive  for  dozens  of  years  without  furtlier  trouble. 
It  is  very  sparsely  distributed  throughout  the 
mountain  ranges  of  Europe  and  America.  The 
best  forms  at  taie  time  eame  from  the  Pacific 
Coast  range.      It  flowers  in  May  and  .Tune. 

-4.  pfifeuti  is  an  Anemone  that  ma\'  lie  described 
as  a  Western  form  of  our  Pastjue  Flower.  It  has 
silk\'  leafage,  w'hich  develops  fully  after  the 
Ho«ers  have  passed,  and  showy,  refined,  greyish 
violet  flowers  in  fair  (jxiantity,  borne  on  single 
stems  and  surrounded  by  a  sill<y  verticil  of  leaf- 
age. A  very  pretty  plant,  but  woefully  liable  to 
'■  damp"  in  winter,  hence  the  warmest  and  best- 
drained  pocket  must  be  reserved  for  it.  There 
are  several  colour  forms,  of  which  nuttalliana  is 
the  only  one  I  can  appreciate. 

A.  /lolyaiilhesis  a  rare  but  vigorous  and  beauti- 
ful plant  from  the  Himalayas.  It  makes  a  sttmt 
silky  tuft  of  rounded  and  toothed  leaves  1  foot 
or  more  high,  and  produces  several  spikes  of 
white  flowers,  each  2  inches  across,  arranged  like 
the  Paper-w-hite  Narcissus,  ten  to  twenty  on  the 
top  of  each  stem.  A  large  tuft  of  lemon  yello« 
anthers  occupy  the  centre  of  each  flower.  It 
prefers  a  cool  and  somewhat  shady  site  at  the 
foot  of  a  rockery,  and  if  a  ^^■ell-d^ained  yet  cool 
place  in  the  plant  liorder  can  be  found  for  it,  it 
will  thrive  equally  well.  (.So;  illustration  in  TiiK 
Garden,  Vol.   LXIV.,  page  43,  of  a  fine  plant 


it  never  reaches  the  fine  size  of  the  cultivated 
plant.  It  may  be  eflectively  used  with  many  of 
the  winter-floweting  shrubs  in  the  form  of  a 
carpet.  The  wilding  reijuires  a  rockery,  but  the 
Pulsatilla  (if  gardens  nuist  have  the  deeper  loams 
of  the  cultivated  border  to  maintain  its  free- 
flowering  qualities  and  greater  vigour.  The 
variety 

Var.  allin  (White  8wan)  is  a  dainty  little  plant 
with  «liite  flowers  of  a  satiny  sheen.  It  prefers 
a  light,  gritty  S(jil,  and  to  be  raised  above  tlie 
general  level  on  wet  soils.  It  is  somewhat 
delicate,  and  sliould  be  moved  with  care,  but 
when  established  in  a  light  soil  it  tln-ives  apace. 
never  wearing  out  like  the  wilding  Pulsatilla 
does  without  apparent  cause. 

GEORfiE  B.  M,UXETT. 
(To  he  continued. ) 


BEAUTIFUL   ANNUALS. 

ANNUAL  flowers  include  a  large  portion 
of  our  most  brilliantly  -  coloured 
summer  flowers,  and  may  be  used 
I  in  numy  ways  for  the  decoration  of 
k  the  garden.  For  carpeting  the 
ground  between  low  shrubs  planted 
widely  apart  they  are  most  effective,  giving 
a  vivid  slieet  of  colour  when  grown  in 
(piantity.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  effect 
produced    by   a   broad    stretch    of    such   things 
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growing  in  the  rock  garden  at  Kew. )     It  flowers 
in  -May  and  June. 

The  Paxqiie  Floirer  (A.  Pnlnalilla). — A  native 
of  (an-  upland  pastures  overlying  chalk.  The 
<:ultivated  plant  grows  'J  inches  high,  the  leaves 
of  which  are  deeply  lobed  and  silk_\-.  the  flowers 
2  inches  t(j  3  inches  long,  bell-shaped,  nodding  or 
erect,  and  varying  in  colour  from  ])ale  blue  (the 
best  form)  to  a  reddish  purple,  entirely  covered 
with  grey,  silky  hairs  externally,  and  furnished 
with  a  soft,  silky  rutt-like  calyx.  The  wilding, 
as  found  on  the  Surrey  Downs,  is  a  low-growing 
plant,  1  inch  or  2  inches  high,  the  flowers  of 
which  are  pale  blue  or  purple,  and  nearly  stem- 
less.     When  sheltered  it  grows  nnich  taller,  lint 


as  Eschscholtzias,  Pliacelia  campanularia  and 
some  of  the  Poppies.  For  tilling  up  gaps  in  the 
front  of  the  herbaceous  l>order  thex-  are  most 
useful,  and  beds  may  be  devoted  to  the  use  of  a 
single  kind  with  advantage.  Although  the  cul- 
tivation of  annuals  is  so  simple,  they  are  often 
seen  in  a  condition  that  would  scarcely  recom- 
mend them  to  one  who  had  no  knowledge  of 
their  beauty  wlien  grown  properly. 

Hardy  amuials  should  be  sown  from  March  to 
.Time  for  suunner  and  autumn  flowering.  Tlie 
ground  should  liave  been  previimsly  prepared  by 
deeply  digging  it.  and  working  in  some  well- 
decaj'ed  manure  at  the  same  time.  Before  sowing 
the  seeds  the  surface  should   be  made  level  and 


finely  raked,  and,  if  the  weather  is  dry,  a  go(xl 
watering  should  be  given  some  time  before 
.sowing.  Sow  the  seeds  tliiiily  and  evenlj'  all 
over  the  surface,  and  cover  lightly  with  .some 
finely-sifted  soil.  Very  fine  seeds  need  hardly 
an\'  covering.  The  soil  must  then  be  kept  moist 
and  shaded  with  liranches  of  evergreens  until  the 
seedlings  are  up.  When  they  are  large  enough 
to  handle,  thin  them  out  freely,  Iea\ing  space 
for  each  plant  to  develop  to  its  full  size.  Annuals 
are  often  spoilt  hy  not  being  thinned  out  sufli- 
cienth',  thus  growing  weak  and  weedy  through 
being  left  tf)0  close  together.  When  the\'  are 
thoroughly  thiinied  dwarf  and  bush_\'  plants  are 
obtained.  Thinning  out  is  best  done  in  dull,  rainy 
weather  or  during  the  evening.  Many  of  the 
hardy  annuals  may  be  sown  in  the  same  way  in 
August  and  September  for  spring  and  early 
sunnner  flowering,  and  if  the  seedlings  are  well 
tliinned  out  they  make  sturdy  and  bushy  plants 
and  produce  an  abundance  of  fine  flowers. 

Half-hardy  annuals  mu.st  be  left  for  outside 
sowing  until  the  beginning  of  May,  and  should 
be  sown  on  a  warm  sunny  border.  But  to  have 
them  in  flower  earlier  they  may  be  sown  in  pots 
or  pans  placed  in  a  little  heat.  Before  sowing 
the  seeds  it  is  advisable  to  moisten  the  soil  by 
standing  the  pots  in  a  saucer  of  water.  This 
avoids  the  necessity  of  watering  after,  which 
often  washes  the  seeds  away  if  they  are  very  fine. 
As  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  large  enough,  they 
shoidd  be  pricked  off  into  shallow  boxes  ready 
for  planting  out  when  all  danger  of  frost  is  over. 
After  the  final  thinning  out,  the  low-growang 
annuals  will  require  little  attention  except  water- 
ing and  keeping  the  weeds  down.  But  with  those 
wliich  require  supports  or  stakes,  like  Sweet  Peas 
and  Tropa'olums.  these  should  be  attended  to  at 
an  early  stage,  so  that  the  young  plants  are  not 
allowed  to  fall  about  on  the  ground.  A  few  of 
the  most  beautiful  annuals  are  : 

Argemont  i/raniHtloia  (H.A.). — Alxait  2  feet 
high,  with  oi'namental  foliage  and  large,  snowy 
wliite.  Poppy-like  flowers,  filled  in  the  centre 
witii  golden  j'ellow  stamens. 

Barlonia  (tuna  (H.A.). — A  most  decorative 
plant,  w  ith  large  golden  vellow  flowers.  Height, 
n  feet. 

Brachycome  iberidifolia — Swan  River  Daisy 
(H.  H.  A. ). — An  elegant  dwarf -growing  plant,  with 
benutiful  small  Cineraria-like  flowers,  blue,  white 
and  rose  coh>ured. 

Ca/lisleplni'i  horlensig  —  Aster  sinensis. — The 
wild  tjpe  of  the  China  Aster  forms  branching 
liush-like  plants,  furnished  with  dark  green 
foliage,  and  produces  its  large  flowers  (about 
4  inches  in  diameter)  freely.  The\-  have  a  bronze 
disc  and  delicate  pale  mauve  ray  florets,  and  are 
certainly  handsome,  elegant,  and  much  to  be 
preferred  to  many  other  varieties  grown. 

Ct^ntaurea. — The  hardy  annuals  belonging  to 
this  genus  include  the  well-known  Cornflower 
iC.  cyanus)  in  its  many  varieties  of  white,  rose 
and  blue.  Then  there  are  the  Sweet  Sultans  (C. 
mosehata)  in  \ariety  with  rose,  yellow  and  white 
flowers. 

Chrysanthemum  (H.A.). — The  most  handsome 
are  C.  carinatum  and  C.  coronarium,  of  both  of 
which  there  are  many  elegant  and  l>eautiful 
varieties  of  many  shades  of  colour.  They  are  of 
great  value  for  cutting  purposes  and  produce  a 
profusion  of  flowers. 

C/arkia  (H. A. ). — Very  effective  and  profuse 
flowering  border  plants.  C.  elegans  nui\'  be  had 
with  double  white,  double  rose  and  double  carmine 
flowers,  as  well  as  single.  C.  pulchella  is  also 
very  pretty  with  carmine  and  wiiite  varieties, 
both  single  and  semi-double. 

Collinsia  htcolor  (H.A. ). — (irowing  about  1  fo(jt 
high,  a  very  showy  little  plant,  blooming  freely 
in  early  summer.  C.  verna  is  best  sown  in  the 
autumn  for  spring  and  early  summer  flowering, 
and  is  very  eft'eetive  with  a  profusion  of  brilliant 
white  and  blue  flowers. 

Coreopsis  tinctoria  (H.  A. ).  — With  elegant 
maroon  and  golden  flowers  tlinnighoiit  the  .summer 
on  plants  2  feet  to  3  feet  high. 
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Coil  ml  nil  lis  trii:olor  (}l.\.).  —  Au  iikl  tavciurile 
with  blue  and  wliite  flowers. 

Delphiniums  (H. A.  )• — The  annual  Larkspurs 
ai'e  among  the  most  beautiful  of  liarcly  plants, 
and  the  varieties  in  cultivation  of  D,  Ajacies  are 
numerous,  with  flowers  of  shades  of  white,  rose, 
blue  and  purple.  There  are  dwarf  d(juble  Stock- 
flowered  and  tall  branching  kinds  wliich  contin\iu 
long  in  bloom,  especially  if  sown  in  the  autumn. 

I)iaiiflru,s  sinensis — Indian  Pink  (H.H.A. ). — A 
ver}'  show^'  plant  for  warm  situations,  with  large 
flowers  of  many  shades  of  colour. 

Esuhscliollzia  cali/ornica — l>].xtinguisher  Flower. 
This  Califoniian  liardy  annual  produces  its  sliowy 
Poppy-like  flowers  freel}'  throughout  the  summer 
and  autunni.  Sown  in  autunni  it  flowers  in  spring 
and  early  sununer.  There  are  varieties  witli 
flowers  having  different  shades  of  yellow,  orange 
and  rose. 

Gypsophila  elujans  (H. A. ). — A  graceful  plant 
of  light  fairy-like  growth,  very  useful  for  cutting. 

Helichrysiim  hracteatiiin  (H.A.). — Useful  and 
everlasting,  with  an  abundance  of  flowers  of  many 
brilliant  colours. 

Lavatera  trimeslris(ii.A. ). — A  profuse  flowering 
plant,  valuable  for  borders,  with  large  rose  or 
white  flowers. 

Liipinus  (H.A. ). — Among  these  are  many  hand- 
some and  graceful  plants,  including  L.  h3'bridus, 
L.  luteus,  L.  mutabilis  and  L.  subcarnosus. 

Malconiin  iiiaritima — Virginian  .Stock  (H. A.). 
Sown  in  February  and  Marcih  this  pretty  annual, 
with  its  white  and  rose-piu'ple  flowers,  is  very 
effective  in  late  spring. 

Matthiola  biconiis — Night-scentedStock  (H.  A. ). 
The  flowers  of  this  plant  (shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion) emit  a  delicious  perfume  in  the  morning, 
evening  or  after  a  shower.  It  is  well  wortli 
growing  in  quantity  like  Mignonette. 

Miijiiijiietle  —  Reseda  odorata  (H. A.). — This 
universal  favourite  is  too  widely  known  to  need 
recommendation. 

Xemophila  insiijnis  (H.A.). — With  large  light 
blue  flowers,  this  is  valuable  for  ribl)on  bor'ders 
and  carpeting  beds. 

Nemesia  .5/rHwo.sw  (H.H.A. ). — With  flowers  of 
many  and  varied  colours,  flowering  from  June  to 
September  ;  Sutton's  strain  has  larger  flowers. 

Xicotiana — Tobacco  (H. H. A.). — The  best  of 
these  are  N.  aflinis,  with  its  white  flowers,  and 
N.  Sanderie,  witli  rosy  carmine  flowers. 

(Enothera  —  (iodetia  (H.A. ).  —  Showy  plants 
with  brilliant  large  flowers  of  many  colours. 

Papaver — Poppy  (H.A. ). — The  most  graceful 
of  all  Poppies  is  the  Sliirlej'  strain,  with  satiny 
flowers  ranging  in  colour  from  pink  to  crimson. 
A  useful  one  for  sowing  in  autumn  is  the 
Caucasian  P.  conimutatuni,  with  intense  deep 
scarlet  flowers  with  black  blotches. 

Phacelia  campanularia  ( H.  A. ).  -  One  of  the 
most  lovely  blue-flowered  annuals  in  cultivation, 
blooming  quickly  from  seed. 

Phlox-  Driimmondi(H.  H.  A. ).  — Asuperb  annual, 
with  flowers  of  many  shades  of  colour. 

Portiilaca  (/raiidiflora  (H. H.A. ). — These  sur- 
pass all  other  annuals  for  brilliancy  of  colour,  and 
enjoy  a  warm  sunny  border. 

Sapoimria  calahrica  (H..  A. ).  — This  plant,  which 
is  shown  in  the  illustration  on  page  78,  is  dwarf 
and  verj'  effective  for  edgings,  and  has  rose- 
carmine  or  white  flowers.  Sown  in  autumn  it 
comes  in  flower  in  spring. 

Schizanlhiis  (H.H.A.). — Of  this  there  are  many 
forms  of  great  Ijeauty,  including  S.  Grahami,  S. 
retusus  and  S.  wisetonensis. 

Silene  piendula  (H.  A. ). — Valuable  for  spring 
when  sown  in  autumn,  and  in  summer  when  sown 
in  spring. 

Simet  Pea  (H.A. ). — Probably  tlie  most  valu- 
able annual  in  cultivation,  with  innumerable 
varieties.     Much  prized  for  cutting  purposes. 

Tropivoliim  —  Nasturtium.  —  Most  decorative 
and  useful  annuals  ;  T.  majus  for  covering  trellis- 
work,  also  tlie  Canary  Creeper  (T.  canariense) ; 
and  the  Tom  Tliumb  varieties  for  bedding. 

H.A.  signifies  hardy  annual;  H. H. A. ,  half- 
hardy  annual.  W.   I. 


wall  will  do,  whetlicr  it  is  tlie  wall  of  a  ganU'n, 
a  liouse,  or  any  outliuiUlings.  In  the  Soutli  it 
succeeds  best  wlien  planted  facing  east  or  west, 
and  even  wlien  planted  facing  nortli  I  have  seen 
excellent  fruiti  obtained  ;  but  in  colder  counties 
south-east  or  south-west  aspects  sliould  be  pro- 
vided. If  tlie  site  selected  is  well  drained  and 
the  .soil  of  the  average  quality  and  depth  of 
garden  soils,  and  the  trees  ar'c  carefully  jtlanted 
and  well  looked  after  during  their  season  of 
growth,  this  Plum  is  as  easy  to  grow  as  any 
dessert  variety  we  ha\'e.  But  to  grow  it  to  the 
greatest  perfection  a  border  sIkjuM  be  prepared 
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PLUM   GOES   GULDEN   DROP. 

WK  have  selected  the  above  Plum 
as  the  subject  of  ovir  illustra- 
tion in  order  to  bring  its  merits 
more  prominently  before  the 
younger  generation  of  our 
readers  as  being  one  of  the 
best  dessert  Plums  of  the  present  day,  as  it  also 
lias  been  for  a  gene- 
ration past.  For 
all-roinid  e.xoellence 
it  is,  I  think,  ju.stly 
entitled  to  hold  the 
place  among  dessert 
Plums  that  Muscat 
of  Alexandria  holds 
among  Grapes,  its 
only  serious  rivals 
in  this  respect  being 
the  best  of  the 
Gages.  Hogg's 
"  Fruit  Manual " 
states  that  this 
Plum  was  raised  by 
one  .lervoise  Coe,  a 
market  gardener  ot 
Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
at  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century, 
its  parentage  being 
the  Green  (iage  and 
White  Magnum 
Bonum.  Popular  as 
this  variety  un- 
doubtedly is,  I  do 
not  think  it  is  grown 
to  the  same  extent 
as  its  merits  entitle 
it  to  be.  When 
successfully  gnjwn 
it  is  of  large  size 
and  of  extremely 
handsome  appear- 
ance— a  bronzy  gold 
on  the  sunny  side, 
a  portion  of  the 
surface  being  dotted 
with  dark  red  spots. 
Of  its  quality  and 
superb  flavour  when 
ripe  it  is  impossible 
to  speak  too  highly. 
At  the  Royal 
Gardens,  W^indsor,  a 
large  extent  of  wall 
space  was  exclu- 
sively devoted  to 
this  Plum,  and  no 
fruit  in    its    season 

was  more  sought  after  and  appreciated.  It  for  it  with  care.  The  little  extra  labour  and 
is  classed  among  late  varieties,  and  is  in  expense  entailed  in  doing  this  would  be 
season  in  the  South  of  England  from  the  middle  abundantly  compensated  for  for  years  afterwards, 
of  September  to  the  beginning  of  November  ;  A  common  mistake  growers  of  this  Plum  make 
indeed,  if  carefully  gathered  when  (juite  ripe,  is  plucking  the  fruit  from  the  tree  before  it  is 
without  bruising,  and  w  rapped  in  tissue  paper  and  thoroughly  ripe.  This  condition  is  only  reached 
kept  in  a  dry  place,  in  a  temperature  of  from  45°  when  it  has  assumed  the  rich  colour  described 
to  oO",  the  fruits  may  be  preserved  in  good  con-  and  has  become  comparatively  soft  to  the  touch, 
dition  for  dessert  up  to  Christmas.  Thus  is  this  and  the  skin  is  partly  shrivelled  round  the  stalk, 
variety  invested  with  a  merit  rare  among  soft  Then,  indeed,  is  this  Plum  one  of  the  sweetest 
stone  fruits  of  remaining  in  good  condition  for    and  most  delicious  fruits  I  know.     In  gathering, 
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months  after  it  has  been  gathered. 

The  tree  is  ot  moderate  growth,  and  is  a  con- 
sistent and  good  cropper.  In  the  South  and 
South  Midlands  it  will  succeed  very  well  as  an 
orchard  tree,  and  when  grown  in  this  way  the 
fruit  is  much  sought  after  for  culinary  purposes 
as  well  as  for  dessert.  But  to  develop  the  full 
capabilities  of  the  varictj',  both  in  size  and 
quality,  a  wall  sliould  be  provided  even  in  the 
most  favoured  localities,  and  as  to  the  North  and 
North  Midlands  this  )>rovision  is  alisolutely 
necessary  for  its  successful  growth.     .-Xny  sort  of 


the  fruit  should  never  be  plucked,  as  the  stalk 
holds  rather  tenaciously  to  the  branch,  and  there 
is  thus  a  danger  of  bruising  the  fruit  in  the 
operation  ;  always  cut  the  stalk  full  length  w-ith 
a  pair  of  scissors.  The  style  of  training  which 
suits  this  Plum,  as  it  does  all  others,  is  the  fan- 
shaped,  and  trees  ready  trained,  three  or  four 
years  old.  may  be  obtained  of  any  of  our  nursery- 
men. The  coloured  drawing  of  this  Plum  was 
made  from  fruits  kindly  supplied  by  the  King's 
Acre  Nursery  Company,  Limited,  Hereford. 

Owen  Thom.^s. 
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GARDENING     FOR     BEGINNERS. 

SIMPLE    HINTS. 


BKDDING  GERANIUMS.-  What 
shall  we  do  with  our  "  leggy  "  (iera- 
niiinis  ?  is  a  question  often  asked  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  Many  of 
the  plants  lifted  and"  potted  up  from 
the  open  ground  last  autumn  look 
rather  a  sorry  sight  just  now.  As  they  have 
been  given  very  little  water  so  far  they  look  any- 
thing but  pleasing.  However,  a  few  bright  days 
and  a  little  more  water  will  soon  work  wonders. 
The  plant  illustrated  (Fig.  1)  was  potted  up  in 
autumn  from  the  border  in  the  open  garden.  In 
a  week  or  two  plenty  of  cuttings  will  he  available 


K-^.- 


1.  —  PL.\NT      OF      GERANIUM      (I'ELAKGONIDM )      .4S 

T.\KE.S    FKOM    THE  I'LOWER-BEl)  IN  EARL\    AUTUMN 

ATJD    POTTED    UP. 

(A  plant  ^m-k  a^  thi'j^  will  pivrlde  a  number  of  cuttings.) 

on  these  old  plants,  and  when  rooted  they  will 
make  niee  plants  for  the  outside  of  the  beds  in 
the  flower  garden.  The  old  plants  after  the  cut- 
tings are  removed  can  be  trimmed  into  shape 
(Fig.  2)  and  gro"Hai  on,  to  be  planted  in 
the  centre  of  the  flower-beds  outdoors.  Give 
them  very  little  water  until  growth  is  again 
cictive. 

Makiiiij  the.  Cuttings. — The  cuttings  should 
average  3  inches  to  4  inches  in  length.  Make  a 
clean  cut  through  the  stem  just  below  a  pair  of 
leaves.  Cut  these  off  nearly  to  the  base,  leaving 
just  a  small  portion  attached  as  shown  (Fig.  3). 
Insert  them  singly  in  small  pots,  or  several 
together  (Fig.  4),  in  light  sandy  soil.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  place  a  layer  of  sand  over  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  but  it  is  often  done.  A  little 
worked  in  with  the  cuttings  when  inserting  them 
induces  the  production  of  roots  more  rapidly, 
and  they  are  not  so  liable  to  damp. 

Aittumti-rooled  Guttinys. — Many  of  these  are 
ready  for  potting  off  singly  (Fig.  .5)  where  they 
were  inserted  several  together  in  one  pot.  'I'hose 
which  were  rooted  singly  in  small  pots  can  be 
shifted  on  into  a  larger  size.  When  thcj-  are 
rooting  freely  in  the  new  pots,  the  points  of 
the  shoots  should  be  taken  out  to  induce  the 
producti(m  of  side  growths  and  bushy  plants. 
— N. 


Prottctinij  Yonng  Rose  Shoots. — Even  -so  early 
the  year  as  the  month  of  February  young 
green  shoots  may  be  seen  pushing  their  way 
through  the  soil  at  the  base  of  some  of  the  more 
vigorous  climbing  Roses,  such  as  Crimson  Rambler 
and  others.  If  these  are  not  protected  in  some 
way,  the  chances  are  that  they  will  not  survive 
the  severe  cold  and  biting  winds  often  experi- 
enced during  February  and  March.  It  is  a  pity 
to  lose  them,  however,  for  usually  they  will  make 
finer  shoots  than  any  subsequently  produced  by 
the  parent  plant.  It  is  a  simple  matter  to  save 
them,  and  tlie  results  more  than  repay  for  tlie 
trouble  taken  in  giving  protection.  This  ma\' 
be  done  by  covering  them  with  fine  soil,  making 
a  little  heap  around  the  base  of  the  plant. 
Underneath  this  they  will  be  .safe  until  danger  of 
damage  from  cold  is  past.  If  the  young  shoot  or 
shoots  are  not  through  the  heap  of  soil  l)y  the 
end  of  March,  then  the  covering  may  be  removed, 
and,  alth(jugh  the  shoots  may  be  lacking  in  gi-een 
colouring  and  be  somewhat  weak,  they  will  soon 
grow  lusty  and  strong,  and  before  long  will 
delight  all  who  see  them  by  their  ranijiant  and 
vigorous  growth. 

7'he  Balsam. — This  is  one  of  those  flowers  to 
which  the  term  "old-fashioned"  never  seems 
misapplied,  and  possibly  the  chief  reason  is  that 
it  is  comparativel}'  seldom  seen  nowadays, 
\\hereas  some  years  ago  it  used  to  be  a  favourite 
greenhouse  plant.  It  cannot  compare  in  point  of 
beauty  and  usefidness  with  many  greenhouse 
plants  popular  nowadays,  yet  there  is  a  quaint 
attractiveness  about  the  Balsam  that  ought  to 
save  it  from  neglect  and  ensure  its  popularity,  at 
any  rate  among  those  whose  love  for  real  (jld- 
fa.shioned  flowers  still  remains.  The  Balsam 
(Impatiens  balsamina)  is  a  half-hardy  annual, 
that  is  to  sav,  it  will  flower  the  same  vear  that 


seed  is  sown,  and  it  needs  the  protection  of  a 
greenhcjuse  during  the  early  spring  months. 
Seeds  may  be  sown  now  and  again  in  three 
weeks'  time,  so  as  to  have  a  succession  of  plants 
in  flower  later  on.  The  seeds  will  soon  germinate 
if  sown  in  pans  in  a  warm,  moist  atmosphere 
where  the  temperature  is  60'  or  65°.  As  soon  as 
the  seedlings  have  made  two  leaves  they  should 
be  potted  off  singly  into  small  pots,  using  a  soil 
consisting  of  loam  and  leaf-soil,  some  dried 
manure  passed  through  a  sieve  being  added  for 
subsequent  repotting.  It  should  be  the  object  of 
the  grower  to  keep  the  plants  dwarf,  strong  and 


-THE  SAME  PLANT  TRIMMED  INTO  SHAPE  ATTEP 
THE  CUTTINGS   HAVE  BEEN   TAKEN   OFF. 

used  fur  the  centre  of  the  tlower-lwd 
next  su miner.) 


(Thin  plant  maif  l/e 


3. — CUTTING    OF    GER.VNIUM    PROPERLY    MADE. 

sturdy  :  if  they  become  at  all  weak  and  lanky 
they  "will  prove  unsatisfactor\',  and  probably  no 
plant  is  more  disappointing  than  a  badly-grown 
BalsanL  The  plants  must  be  repotted  as  soon  as 
they  require  it.  This  can  be  determined  by 
turning  a  plant  out  of  its  pot ;  if  plenty  of  roots 
aie  seen,  a  larger  pot  is  "^needed.  When  the 
]>lants  are  put  in  pots  of  6  inches  or  7  inches 
diameter,  they  will  need  no  further  repotting, 
aiid  when  well  rooted  in  these  will  soon  begin  to 
slmw  flowers.  When  the  weather  gets  warmer, 
saw  towards  early  April,  the  plants  must  have 
lik-nty  of  air  so  as  to  keep  them  strong  and 
sturdy.  It  is  only  when  they  are  quite  young 
that  they  need  a  warm,  moist  atmosphere.  They 
should  be  grown  on  a  sunnj'  shelf  near  the  glass 
M  hen  young  ;  this  tends  to  keep  them  dwarf  and 
'  ■  stocky. "  Instead  of  potting  them  on  into  6-inch 
and  7-ineh  pots  for  the  greenlumse  they  may  be 
|)lanted  out  in  a  bed  in  tlie  flower  garden  at  the 
end  of  May  or  early  in  .Tune  if  the  weather  is 
not  unseasonable. 

Care  of  Plants  in  Room^. — It  is  remarkable  in 
liow  few  homes,  even  where  the  conditions  are 
siiitalile  to  the  growth  of  certain  plants,  one 
hnds  really  attractive  specimens.  Perhaps  they 
arc  leafless  at  the  base,  the  leaves  may  be  brown 
through  having  received  too  little  or  yellow- 
through  too  much  water.  Invariably  one  or 
another  of  these  faults,  and  sometimes  all,  are 
found  in  the  same  plant.  Whether  it  be  winter 
or  sunmier  the  most  important  matter,  and  con- 
cerning which  most  mistakes  are  made,  is  that  of 
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THE    GARDEN. 


giving  water  or  watering  as  it  is 
commonly  termed.  In  winter,  as-  a 
general  rule,  plants  grown  in  pots 
need  less  water  than  in  summer. 
The  observance  of  rules,  however,  is 
of  little  use  in  helping  towards  a 
successful  result  with  plants  in  rooms. 
Their  treatment  depends  solel}'  upon 
local  conditions,  that  is  to  .saj',  the 
conditions  existing  in  that  particular 
room  in  which  the  plants  are  growing. 
There  may  be  a  tire  in  the  room  everv 
day,  on  alternate  da3'S,  or,  perhaps, 
only  once  a  week.  Then  again,  if 
the  room  is  a  large  one,  the  plants 
may  be  near  to  or  some  distance  awa\' 
from  the  fire.  All  these  circumstances. 
together  with  many  others,  affect 

The  Most  Important  Question  of 
Watering. — It  will  thus  be  seen  how 
ijuite  impossible  it  is  to  give  a  defi- 
nite answer  to  the  question  "How 
often  should  I  water  my  Palm  or 
my  Fern?"  Far  more  harm  might, 
and,  in  fact,  most  probably  would 
be  done,  by  stating  a  definite  time 
tor  watering  than  if  one  left  the 
owner  of  the  plants,  proWding  com- 
mon-sense were  exercised,  to  his  or 
her  own  devices.  The  special  con- 
ditions governing  the  plant  in  question 
might  render  the  advice  given  worse 
than  useless.  A  few  other  matters 
which  directly  affect  the  question  of 
watering  plants  in  rooms  are  :  Size 
of  pot  in  which  the  plant  is  grown, 
amount  of  drainage  at  base  of  pot,  4.- 
kind  of  plant,  and  size  of  plant.  All 
these  matters  would  have  to  be  known 
and  considered  before  one  could  give  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  the  question  above.  Even  then  one 
would  probably  make  as  great  a  mistake  as 
ever,  because  the  weather,  possibly  the  most 
important  factor  of  all,  had  not  been  taken  into 
account. 

When  the  Plants  Need  Water. — The  only  thing 
one  can  do  is  to  describe  how  it  can  be  accurately 
ascertained  whether  or  not  the  rootsof  a  plant  need 
water.  This  may  be  done  in  three  wa}'s :  1.  Bj- 
tapping  the  side  of  the  flower -pot  sharply  with 
the  knuckles — if  a  clear  ringing  sound  is  given  out 
there  is  need  of  water  ;  if  the  sound  is  dull  and 
heavy  water  is  not  required.  2.  By  lifting  the 
pot  containing  the  plant — if  it  is  light,  water  is 
wanted  ;  if  is  heavy,  none  is  required.  3.  By 
feeling  the  soil  with  the  fingers.  The  latter  is 
the  method  most  generally  practised,  and  it  is 
the  least  reliable  of  all.  The  state  of  the  surface- 
soil  gives  no  indication  of  its  condition  below, 
where  pi'actically  all  the  roots  are.  It  may  or 
may  not  be  wet  or  dry  as  the  surface-soil  happens 
to  be.  The  greatest  mistake  that  can  be  made 
in  watering  plants  is  to  give  a  little  every  day  ; 
not  the  slightest  trouble  is  then  taken  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  the  roots  need  water.  It  is  a 
common  practice  in  many  homes  to  get  rid  of 
water  left  in  the  caraje  b}'  giving  it  to  any  plants 
unfortunate  enough  to  be  within  reach.  Need- 
less to  say.  under  such  treatment  the  soil  quickly 
become  sour  and  sodden,  the  plants  lose  vigour, 
the  leaves  droop  and  turn  3'ellow. 

Likes  and  Dislikes. — Li  summer,  room  plants 
need  more  water  than  in  winter,  for  the  atmo- 
sphere is  dryer,  the  soil  parts  with  its  moisture 
more  readily,  and  there  is  greater  transpiration 
from  the  leaves.  Here  again,  however,  the 
golden  rule,  never  to  give  water  to  a  plant  unless 
one  is  sure  that  it  is  needed,  should  be  obser\ed. 
Room  plants  benefit  by  being  placed  near  the 
window  in  warm  weather,  providing  they  are 
not  in  a  draught  or  in  strong  sunlight  ;  most  of 
the  plants  I  shall  recommend  as  being  best  for 
rooms  like  partial  shade,  and  strong  sunshine  is 
liable  to  rob  the  leaves  of   some  of  their  rich. 


-FOUK  (IKRANIl'.M  CUTIlXi^S  TAKKN   FKUM  TUK    ULU    I'LANT    SUOWN 
IN    FIG.    I,    .\ND    INSERTED    IK    A    POT    OF    3    IN<JHES    DIAMETER. 


growth,;^ and  fresh  roots  are  then 
formed  rapidly.  When  it  is  found 
that  a  !  plant  needs  water,  the 
flower-pot  should  be  filled  to  the 
rim,  and  ^if  the  water  soaks  aw.ay 
quickly  the  pot  should  be  filled  a 
second  time.  Afterwards  {and  this 
is  where  almost  everjone  fails)  no 
more  water  should  be  given  until 
the  soil  begins  to  get  dry  again.  In 
winter  it  is  not  wise  to  leave  the 
plants  near  the  window  at  night  in 
case  of  frost.  During  the  da}',  how- 
ever, the  window  would  suit  them 
admirably,  as  being  the  lightest 
place  when  rooms  are  e.speciallv' 
dark. 

Keepinii  the  Plants  Clean.  —  One 
might  enumerate  many  more  likes 
and  dislikes  of  room  plants,  but 
to  refer  to  them  all  would  occupy 
much  time  and  space.  Here  one  can 
only  direct  attention  to  the  chief 
pitfalls  into  which  they  who  grow 
plants  in  rooms  are  prone  to  fall. 
One  point,  ho-i\ever,  too  important 
to  be  overlooked,  is  the  cleanliness 
cif  the  plants.  All  those  with  broad 
leax'es  that  lend  themselves  to  the 
process  of  sponging  should  be  cleaned 
with  a  sponge  and  warm  soft  soapy 
water  once  a  fortmght.  Such  as 
Ferns  and  other  plants,  whose  leaves 
are  much  divided,  cannot  well  be 
sponged  ;  nevertheless,  they  should 
occasionally  be  looked  over,  and  if 
insects  are  seen  they  may  be  got 
rid  of  hy  immersing  the  plant  (not 
the  pot    and   roots)    in    a    pailful    of 

soft    soapy   water,  in   which    a   wiueglassful   of 

paraffin  has  been  well  mixed. 

The  Best  Room  Plants. — Those  plants  I  would 
especially  recommend  are  valuable  by  reason  of 


green  colouring.     During  warm  showers  of  rain 

the   plants   should    he   placed   out   of   doors  for 

an  hour   or  two.      The   foliage   is  cleansed   and 

refresjied   by   the   rain  to  an  extent  impossible 

from   artificial     watering.      Just   as    there   is   a       ^  ^ 

j  danger  of  giving  too  much  water  in  winter,  so    the  beauty  of  their  foliage,  and  not  for  the  sake 

there  is  a  likelihood  of  too  little  being  given  in    of  their  flowers.     Although  it  is  possible  to  grow 

summer,    for    that    is     the    season    of    greatest    certain  flowering   plants   in  a  room    with   some 

prospect  of  success,  and  plants  already  in  flower 
may  sometimes  be  kept  in  full  beauty  for  weeks 
together,  it  still  remains  true  that  the  most 
satisfactorj'  plants  for  rooms  are  those  whose 
attraction "  lies  in  their  foliage.  The  following 
are  easy  to  grow  and  likely  to  give  the  most 
satisfaction :  Green  and  variegated  Aspidistra, 
Indiarubber  Plant  (Fieus  elastica),  Dracsena, 
several  Palms,  notably  the  Kentia,  Norfolk 
Island  Pine  (Araucaria  excelsa),  Aralia  Sieboldi, 
Ferns,  especially  Pteris  cretica  and  its  variegated 
form,  P.  tremula  and  Adiantum  Capillus-veneris. 
—W. 

Diyeiing  Frosty  Ground.  —  Even  when  the 
ground  is  frosty  some  amateurs  and  beginners 
attempt  to  dig  it  in  preparation  for  future  crops. 
No  greater  mistake  could  be  made,  for  in  the 
digging  the  hard  lumps  of  the  frozen  surface-soil 
will  be  buried.  They  will  then  take  a  long  time 
to  thaw,  and  while  they  are  still  hard  and  cold 
are  worse  than  useless  ;  in  fact,  are  harmful  to 
the  roots  of  plants.  The  valuable  help  rendered 
to  the  gardener  by  the  action  of  frost  on  the  soil 
is  often  forgotten.  If,  instead  of  attempting  to 
dig  the  frozen  surface  (iu  the  hurry  to  commence 
the  season's  gardening),  this  were  to  lie  left 
untouched  until  the  frostv  weather  were  over, 
the  soil  would  then  be  found  to  fall  at  the  merest 
touch  with  a  spade  or  fork. 

Crocuses  in  Pot.t. — By  growing  Crocuses  in 
pots  they  can  be  had  in  flower  some  considerable 
time  before  those  gro«n  outside,  and  with  very 
little  trouble.  Even  in  a  cold  house  Crocuses 
flower  several  weeks  before  those  planted  in  the 
open.  In  a  gentle  heat  they  tipen  much  earlier. 
The  bulbs  should  be  potted  up  in  autumn,  six  or 
eight  in  a  .^-incli  pot.  using  ordinary'  potting  soil. 


5. — ONE   OF   TIIK   CUTTINliS   (SHOWN   IN   Fid.    4) 

PLAf'KD    SIN'IILY,     WHEN    ROOTED,     IN    .\    SMAT.L 

POT. 


(Tlu 


will  make  a  fjooJ   plant    for  ttte   tlttirer  jjnni'' 
hy  ttie  end  of  May  oi-  early  June.) 
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fROCTS   SIR    WALTER    SCOTT    (PUBPLE   AND   WHITEI 
CROWX    ly    A    POT   OF  5    TXfHES    DIAMETER. 

Each  bulb  will  protluee  from  two  to  five  flowers. 
Some  of  the  spring-flowering  sorts  open  their 
delicate  blossoms  \erv  early,  but  for  general 
purposes  the  named  varieties  of  Crocus  vernus 
are  the  best  and  also  the  cheapest.  The  variety 
Sir  Walter  Scott  (shown  in  the  illustration)  is 
one  of  the  best  striped  varieties.  It  is  very  free, 
of  good  substance,  and  a  handsome  flower.  Sir 
John  Franklin  has  large  dark  fiov  ers.  A  very 
fine  white  is  Reine  Blanche.  Among  yellows, 
the  variety  known  as  Golden  Yellow  is  rich  in 
colour. — A.  O. 
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FOR    THE    KOliTH    AND    NORTH 
MIDLANDS. 
Plants  Under  Glass. 
A    CHIMENES    AND    GLOXINIAS.— The 
/%  tubers  should  now  be  shaken  oiit  of 

/   %         the  soil  and  started  in  pans  of  sand, 
/      \        repotting  or  placing  in  baskets  when 
y  ^.      -  inches  or  so  of  stem -growth  have 

developed.  The  main  batch  of 
(iloxinias  may  be  repotted  at  once,  no  water 
being  applied  until  growth  begins.  Plants  re- 
quired for  propagation  should  be  placed  near  the 
light  to  make  strong  growths  for  use  as  cuttings. 
Cinerarias  and  Calceolarias  must  be  kept  near  the 
glass,  affording  liberal  supplies  of  liquid  manure 
and  fiee  ventilation. 

Fruits  Under  Glass. 
/V</,s. — The  earliest-started  trees  will  now  be 
showing  fruit  and  leaves,  and  the  night  tempera- 
ture may  be  raised  to  60%  with  a  rise  of  10  by 
day,  keeping  a  moist  atmosphere  and  syrjnging 
twice  daily.  Give  an  occasional  dressing  of  arti- 
ficial manure,  lightly  washed  in.  A  succession 
house  may  be  started,  aftbrding  a  night  tempera- 
ture of  50°,  with  a  proportionate  rise  in  the  day- 
time, syringing  the  trees  and  damping  down 
when  outside  conditions  are  favourable. 

Hardy  Fruit. 

Prolfctiiii;  Fruit  Blomom. — The  best  covering 

for    trees    that     require    protection    from    frost 

during  their   flowering  period  is  a  movable  one 

that    may     be    given    at  'du.sk    when    frnst    is 


Ijrobable,  and  removed  in  the  morning  when  the 
tcni])craturc  is  favourable.  Where  siifficient 
co])ing  foi-  throwing  off"  the  rain  fi-om  the  blooms 
does  not  exist,  a  thin  coping- In lard  111  inches  wide 
will  answer  the  purpo.se  ;  strips  of  deal  or  long 
stakes  placed  e\ery  4  feet  along  the  wall  are  good, 
having  one  end  in  the  ground  and  sloping  upwards 
until  they  reach  the  edge  of  the  coping-board,  along 
which  the  covering  may  be  fastened,  and  drawn 
up  and  lowered  as  occasion  requires.  A  fixed 
covering  encourages  damp  and  keeps  from  the 
flowers  the  full  eti'ects  of  sun  warmth  and  drying 
lireezes.  Flowers  will  stand  several  degrees  of 
frost  H-hcn  dry.  but  when  damp  a  degree  or  two 
will  ruin  a  pro.spective  crop. 

Flower  Garden. 
Lairiis.  —  Where  the  turf  on  lawns  has  become 
full  of  weeds  and  moss  steps  should  at  once  be 
taken  to  improve  it.  The  removal  of  weeds  on  a 
large  lawn  is  a  tedious  job,  but  is  more  than 
recompensed  by  the  improved  appearance  during 
the  sunmier.  Moss  may  be  removed  b^-  running 
a  rough  rake  heavily  over  the  grass,  afterwards 
top-dressing  with  good  rich  soil,  which  may  be 
S(jwn  with  a  reliable  mixture  at  the  begiiniing  of 
April.  For  strengthening  and  improving  grass 
give  a  dressing  of  bone-meal  at  the  rate  of  3  cwt. 
per  acre,  over  which  place  half  an  inch  of  finelv- 
sifted  rich  loam.  Lawn  sand,  advertised  by 
horticultural  sundriesmen,  applied  dming  October 
or  November  practically  does  away  with  the 
labour  invohed  in  .spring  operations,  and  effec- 
tively destroys  Daisies,  Plantains,  Dandelions  and 
moss  but  invigorates  the  grass. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

ShaUofs  and  O'ar/ic. — As  soon  as  the  ground  is 
in  a  fit  .state  these  should  be  planted  in  rich  soil 
deeply  worked.  Divide  the  Shallots,  inserting 
singly  in  the  ground  so  that  the  top  is  just  visible 
above  ground.  In  the  same  waj-  divide  Garlic, 
but  plant  deeper,  covering  the  bulbs  with  soil. 

Tomntotx. — As  long  as  winter-fruiting  plants 
remain  clean  and  healthy  they  may  be  encouraged 
to  yield  a  few  more  fruits.  A  top-dressing  of 
turfy  loam  and  bone-meal  will  help  this,  and  a 
little  extra  air  may  be  admitted  to  the  house 
during  favourable  weather.  Plants  in  6-inch  pots 
from  December  sowing  ma\'  be  transferred  to 
fruiting  pots,  using  a  mixture  of  good  loam,  wood 
ashes,  lime  rubble  and  bone-meal.  If  the  turf  is 
retentive  and  heavy  it  may  be  lightened  with 
manure  from  an  old  Mushroom-bed.  Leave  a 
space  of  2  inches  or  3  inches  in  e-jich  pot  for  future 
to])-dressings,  and  place  close  to  the  glass  in  a 
night  temperature  of  60",  permitting  a  rise  in  the 
day.  W.  H.  Lambert. 

(Gai-dener  to  Earl  tJrey. ) 

Hovich,  Xorthnmhurland. 


FOR    THE    SOUTH    AND    SOUTH 
MIDLANDS. 
Plants  Under  Glass. 
Tiberous-eooted     Begonl-vs. — Some    of     these 
should  now  be  potted  up,  using  small  pots,   or 
lay  them  in  shallow  boxes  with  some  light  soil, 
and   when  they  have  started  into  growth  they 
may  be  lifted  and  potted.     The  compost   should 
be  light  and  rich  and  not  made  too  firm,  as  they 
delight  in  a  Icjose  light-rooting  medium.      When 
ready  for  their  flowering  pots  they  will  rei|uire  a 
heavier  compost,  consisting  of  good  loam,   leaf- 
soil  and  coarse  sand,  with  the  addition  of  some 
well-decayed   horse   manure.     For   a  start    give 
them  a  warm,  moist  temperature  of  .55"  to  60". 

Achimenes  should  now  be  started  in  the  same 
way,  in  shallow  boxer,,  from  which  they  may  be 
lifted  to  make  up  pots  and  baskets,  for  which 
purpose  they  are  admirabh'  adapted. 

Amaryllis  (Hippeastrum). — Continue  to  intro- 
duce batches  of  these  into  a  warm  house.  By 
keeping  them  dr_\'  and  in  a  cool  house  to  retard 
them  they  may  lie  had  in  flower  o\er  a  long 
peri(Kl.  Tile  re<iuirements  of  this  plant  are 
more    simple    than  most    people    believe.       They  I 


can  easily  be  flowered  in  an  early  vinery  ;  later 
on,  as  their  foliage  grows  and  matures,  all  they 
require  is  an  ordinary  greenhouse  temperature. 
Wlien  fii-st  introduced  to  heat  water  should  be 
given  very  sparingly  until  the_\-  throw  up  their 
How  er-.spikes  and  commence  to  grow  To  keep 
up  the  stock  some  of  the  best  flowers  should  be 
fertilised  every  season  and  the  seed  sown  as  soon 
as  it  is  ripe.  Last  years  seedlings  that  have  Vieen 
growing  on  in  boxes  should  now  lie  potted  off 
into  4  J -inch  pots.  If  given  generous  treatment  a 
projjortion  cjf  them  will  flower  two  years  from  the 
time  the  seed  was  sow  n. 

Cannan.  — Home  should  now  be  brought  out, 
divided  and  potted  up.  It  is  well  to  pot  a  pro- 
portion of  them  into  10-ineh  pots,  as  the}'  make 
fine  specimens  and  last  much  longer  in  flower 
than  when  they  are  grow  n  in  small  pots.  Leave 
plenty  of  room  for  top-dressings,  as  when  in  full 
growtli  they  recjuire  plenty  of  rich  feeding. 
Water  carefully  until  the\'  have  made  some 
growth,  as  they  are  apt  to  damp  oft'. 

Flower  Garden. 

DahUax. — Tubers  of  any  sorts  it  is  desired  to 
increase  should  be  put  into  boxes  with  some 
leaf -soil,  placed  in  a  warm  house  and  kept  moist. 
When  they  have  made  shoots  from  3  inches  to 
4  inches  long  these  should  be  detached  with  a 
heel  or  small  piece  of  the  old  tuber  attached, 
dibbled  singly  into  small  pots  of  light  sandy 
soil,  and  placed  in  a  close  propagating  case, 
where  they  will  soon  root.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  remove  them  from  the  case  in  time,  as  they 
soon  become  weakly  and  drawn  ;  give  them  a 
light  position  well  up  to  the  glass. 

Sah-ia  jjaftiix. — To  increase  the  stock  of  this 
fine  blue  flower  a  few  roots  should  be  given  the 
same  treatment  as  advised  for  Dahlias.  Where 
large  plants  of  Heliotropes,  Fuchsias  and  Ivy- 
leaved  Pelargoniums  are  used  they  should  now 
be  repotted. 

Hardy  Fruit. 

Complete  the  pruning  and  tj'ing  of  Peach  trees, 
taking  care  to  lay  in  the  wood  thiidy.  The  pro- 
tecting material  of  whatever  description  it  may 
be  should  lie  got  ready  for  use. 

Aji/Ai:  Tri-nf.  —  If  ati'ected  with  American 
Blight  all  loose  bark,  &c. ,  should  be  removed, 
and  the  trees  diessed  with  a  strong  emulsion  of 
soft  soap  and  paraflin.  If  the  roots  are  affected 
they  should  also  be  treated, 

■T.  Coutts. 
(Gardener  to  Sir  T.   Dyke  Acland.  Bart.) 

KtlhrUni.  Dtrron. 


BOOKS. 


The  Flora  of  France.*— There  has  just 

come  to  hantl  the  last  number  of  the  "Flore 
descriptive  et  illustree  de  la  France.  "  by  the 
Abbe  Hippolyte  Coste.  Altogether  sixteen 
numbers  have  appeared,  forming  three  volumes. 
The  prospectus  was  issued  in  19(K),  and  subscribers 
were  advised  that  the  book  would  be  completed 
in  three  jears.  In  reality  it  has  taken  six  and 
a-half  \-ears,  and  the  subscribers  have  every 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  it,  for  all  along  it 
could  be  seen  that  it  was  a  work  of  love  on  the 
part  of  the  author.  The  promised  1,440  pages 
with  4,(KI0  figures  have  grown  to  1,!K")(I  pages  and 
4,3.54  figures.  In  a  postscript  the  Editor  sa\s  : 
■'  If  at  last  we  possess  a  complete  and  detailed 
account  of  the  flora  of  our  country  we  owe  it  to  a 
zealous  botanist,  the  Cure  of  a  little  village  in  the 
Cevennes. "  The  work  is  modelled  on  the  lines 
of  "  Bentham's  Handbook  of  the  British  Flora." 
A  desei-iption  and  illustration  of  every  species  is 
given,  together  with  an  illustrated  vocabulary, 
anah'tical  tables  and  a  copious  index.  The 
author  has  admirably  succeeded  in  accomplishing 
his  aim,  "to  make  it  a  practical  manual,  as  simple 


^  "  FInre  descriptive  et  illustree  de  la  France,"  liy  the 
Ah\ti  Hippiilvtc  Coste.  Piihlished  by  Paul  Kliiicksieck, 
3,  Rue  Ciirneillf,  Paris. 
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as  possible,  permitting  one  without  too  nuich 
trouble  to  obtain  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  flora 
of  France."  In  conclusion,  he  urges  those  who 
have  leisure  to  consecrate  it  to  the  study  of  a 
science  full  of  attractions,  "for  nothing  is  com- 
parable, as  we  know  well  from  experience,  to  the 
joys  of  the  botanist  who,  in  the  midst  of  the 
splendours  of  Nature,  studies  and  contemplates 
affectionately  the  most  tender  works  of  the 
Creator.'"— R.  .T.  0.  R. 


ANSWERS 
TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 


i'UNGuy  IN  Mushrooms  {J.  H.).~The  fungus  you  find 
in  your  Musbrooni  liouse  is  Trenielhi  virescens.  It  will 
have  no  ill-etfect  on  your  Mushrooms,  but  it  shows  that 
the  liouse  is  rather  damp.~G.  S.  8.  -    id 

Insecticide  from  Pvrethrum  (Mrs.  Broadwetl).  —The 
Pyrethrum  principally  used  in  the  manufacture  of  insect 
powder  is  Pyrethrum  roseum,  now  botanically  known  as 
Chrysanthemum  coccineum.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Orient, 
and  is  a  hardy  herbaceous  perennial,  thriving  under  the 
same  conditions  as  the  garden  varieties  of  Pyrethrum, 
which  are  descended  from  it. 

The  Lemon  Thyme  (H.  ^.>.— Thymus  citriodorus  is  a 
well-known  pot-herb  with  green  leaves,  while  the  Golden 
Thyme  is  a  variety  of  the  same  in  which  the  leaves  are 
heavily  margined  with  yellow.  The  seeds  of  Lemon  Tliyme 
could  doubt. ess  be  obtained  from  seedsmen,  but  the  most 
satisfactory  way  of  increase  is  by  dividing  old  plants. 
The  Golden  Thyme,  which  is  often  used  for  bedding,  is 
generally  propagated  by  means  of  cuttings.  Its  variegated 
character  would  not  be  reproduced  by  seed. 

Flowers  on  Grave  (H.  E.). — Exposure  to  full  sun  such 
as  would  be  experienced  on  a  grave  is  by  no  means  an 
idea!  place  for  Primroses,  yet  if  well-rooted  plants  are 
planted  thereon  in  the  autumn  they  will  flower  well  the 
following  spring.  When  their  beauty  is  over  they  may  be 
removed  and  planted  under  more  favourable  conditions. 
Michaelmas  Daisies  would  do  well  thereon,  and  flower  at 
the  time  required,  but  their  vigorous  roots  would  simply 
starve  the  Primroses  during  the  growing  season. 

Sowing  Portulaca  Seeds  (A.  S.).— This  is  a  half-hardy 
annual,  and  may  be  sown  under  glass  in  Februaiy  or 
March,  subsequently  hardening  off  the  seedlings  and 
putting  out  the  plants  at  the  end  of  May.  An  easier  and 
equally  satisfactory  method,  however,  is  to  sow  out  of 
doors  in  May,  when  all  danger  of  bad  weather  is  practi- 
cally over.  The  Portulaca  enjoys  a  light  soil  and  a  hot 
sunny  spot;  in  fact,  they  do  much  better  in  hot  seasons 
■than  in  cold  ones.  It  is  best  to  sow  the  seed  in  a  bed  that 
is  raised  a  little  so  as  to  ensure  good  drainage.  Cover  the 
seed  at  sowing  time  with  finely-sifted  light  soil  or  sand. 
Seeds  of  ornamental  Grasses  may  be  sown  in  March  where 
the  plants  are  to  flower,  thinning  the  seedlings. 

Double  Primroses  (Amateur).— It  you  have  a  small 
frame  in  a  rather  low-lying  cool  and  shaded  part  of  your 
garden,  you  should  plant  the  Piimroses  in  the  frame  in 
good  soil.  Dig  out  a  little  of  the  soil— say,  6  inches  deep— 
and  insert  a  layer  of  cow  manure,  and  cover  up  with  good 
soil.  Into  this  your  plants  may  be  put  a  few  inches  apart 
and  fairly  firm.  If  you  could  obtain  some  fresh  loam  from 
a  pasture,  finely  chop  it  up,  and  mix  some  old  manure 
therewith,  this  would  make  a  splendid  mixture  for  the 
plants.  As  you  desire  the  latter  for  exhibition,  you  will 
need  to  grow  them  well.  These  plants  delight  in  cool  sur- 
roundings and  moisture,  and  by  securing  these  conditions 
and  covering  with  a  fpame-light  you  should  succeed. 
While  in  free  growth,  watering  with  liquid  manure  over- 
head is  most  helpful.  Utr  * 

Plants  for  Fence  (Roscrea).— As  the  animals  named 
have  ready  access  to  the  fence,  we  fear  you  can  do  nothing 
to  hide  its  ugliness  by  means  of  creepers,  as  whatever  you 
planted  would  proljahly  be  torn  down  and  eaten.  The 
most  likely  subject  is  the  Virginian  Creeper,  which  grows 
so  quickly  that  it  would  soon  recover  from  any  rough 
treatment.  A  very  good  climber  for  the  purpose  named 
is  Vitis  inconstans,  far  better  known  as  Ampelopsis 
Veitchii.  It  grows  quickly,  yet  is  always  neat,  and 
attaches  itself  to  the  wall  without  any  assistance.  It  is 
deciduous,  and  the  leaves  die  otf  in  autumn  very  brightly 
coloured.  The  Holly  is  a  very  good  evergreen  for  the 
purpose  named,  while  Garrya  elliptica  would  also  be 
suitable.  Beside  these  Lawson's  Cypress  (Cupressus 
lawsoniana)  is  of  quicker  growth  and  makes  a  good  screen. 

Building  an  Apple  Room  {Seamside).— If  the  object 
you  have  in  view  in  proposing  to  build  a  new  Apple  house 
is  the  preservation  of  the  fruit  in  good  condition  for  use 
long  as  possible,  we  do  not  know  of  a  better  way  than  that 
adopted  at  Madresfleld  Court  Gardens.  The  floor  of  the 
existing  fruit-room  was  sunk  for  a  depth  of  a  little  over 
6  feet  built  up  new  walls,  fixed  iron  girders  to  hold  a 
concrete  roof,  fixed  the  shelves,  and  the  whole  was  finished 
in  a  very  short  time  and  at  small  cost.  It  has,  we  know, 
answered  the  purpose  admirably  ever  since.  The  means  of 
ventilation  provided  is  a  trap-door  inside  the  ordinary 
fruit-room  for  egress  and  for  air,  and  a  small  door  at  the 
end  leading  out  of  doors  and  also  for  ventilation.  If  you 
prefer  to  erect  a  house  above  ground,  a  timber  structure 
may  be  cheaply  erected  and  thatched  thickly  over  with 
Ling  or  straw,  provision  being  made  for  moderate  venti- 
lation by  having  three  small  wooden  shutters  each  side  at 
the  bottom  and  two  similar  openings  in  the  roof,  the 


object  being  to  always  retain  a  cool  and  moderately  damp 
atnii>sphfre.  Sucli  a  structure  could  be  erected  in  any 
convenient  pnsitinn  not  c-ximislmI  to  high  winds,  and  might 
be  made  a  pleasing  and  jiitturesque  oliject. 

MrsHitooMs  in  Pasture  (D.  P.  5.).— The  best  way  of 
encourauin;;  llie  growth  of  heavier  crops  of  Mushrooms  in 
pastures  wlieie  they  already  grow  is  to  turn  out  corn-fed 
horses  to  graze  on  the  land  occasionally  during  winter, 
spring  and  early  summer.  The  next  best  way  is  to  give 
the  land  a  dressing  of  fresh  horse  manure  at  the  rate  of 
four  or  five  tons  per  acre  at  the  end  of  March,  and  later, 
towards  the  end  of  April,  to  scatter  broadcast  over  the 
land  a  light  dressing  of  common  salt  at  the  rate  of  a  ton 
per  acre.  As  to  whether  or  not  the  adoption  of  this  aid  to 
culture  will  enable  action  to  be  taken  against  pickers  will 
be  answered  in  our  legal  column. 

Sample  of  Soil  (li.  J.  H.).—T\ie  enclosed  soil  is  a  very 
poor  light  loam,  and  we  are  not  surprised  with  your  want 
of  success  in  growing  Cyclamen  in  it.  Mixed  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  a  heavier  loam,  some  leaf-mould  and  a 
little  sand  it  would  be  useful  for  soft,  quick-growing 
subjects  such  as  bedding  plants,  but  not  for  Cyclamen. 
The  most  suitable  compost  for  Cyclamen  may  be  made  up 
of  equal  parts  of  good  yellow  loam  and  well-decayed  leaf- 
mould,  with  about  half  a  part  of  sand.  The  yellow  loam 
just  referred  to  is  of  a  somewhat  holding  nature,  and  is 
much  used  by  nearly  all  our  successful  cultivators.  With 
regard  to  the  latter  part  of  your  question,  while  we  are 
always  willing  to  advise  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power,  we  are 
often  greatly  handicapped  by  the  meagre  information 
given  us.  An  instance  of  this  occurs  in  your  letter,  as  you 
do  not  say  the  condition  your  plants  are  in  or  their  age, 
whether  they  are  seedlings  sown  last  summer  or  older 
plants,  that  if  all  had  gone  well  with  them  would  be  now 
in  fiower.  The  answer  to  another  correspondent  (R.  J.  H.) 
in  The  Garden  for  January  26,  page  47,  should  be  very 
helpful  to  you. 

Names  of  Plants.— (?.    S.— Cymbidium  Sanderi,  also 

known  as  C.  insigne. Woodman. — Adiantxmi  cuneatum 

dissectum. J.    S. — 1,    Jacobinia    ghiesbreghtiana ;    2, 

Centradenia  inaequilateralis  (rosea) ;  3,  Sparmannia  afri- 
cana ;  4,  Callisteinon  salignus ;  5,  Eupatorium  probum. 
W.  West.— Sequoia  sempervirens. 

Names  of  Fruit.— f?.  E.  Z..— 1,  Margil;  2,  Calville 
Rouge;  3,  Golden  Noble. F.  J.  S.  {Norim^:h).—l,  Malt- 
ster ;  2,  Adam's  Pearmain ;  3,  Stoke  Edith  Pippin ;  4, 
Brandy  Apple;  5,  Newton  Wonder  ;  G,  Lady  Henniker. 

*.*  Several  avsiver-s  hare  been  unavoidably  held  over  thi^ 
week,  but  will  be  printed  iti  a  later  issue. 


SOCIETIES. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIBTY. 
On  the  4tb  inst.  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  above 
society  was  held  at  Carr's  Restaurant,  Strand.  The  presi- 
dent (Mr.  Charles  E.  Shea)  occupied  the  chair,  being 
supported  by  a  fairly  large  attendance  of  members.  After 
the  secretary  had  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting 
and  the  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting,  Mr.  Thomas 
Bevan  moved  the  adoption  of  the  annual  report  and 
balance  sheet. 

The  chairman,  in  putting  them  before  the  meeting,  aaid 
that  comparisons  are  sometimes  odious,  but  are  very 
useful  and  may  teach  lessons.  There  were  two  paragraphs 
in  the  report  that  were  worthy  of  notice,  even  if  there  had 
been  an  absence  of  progress  during  the  past  year,  and 
these  were  those  relating  to  the  publication  of  the  "  Year 
Book,"  &c.  In  the  case  of  the  National  Rose  Society,  the 
literature  published  had  been  productive  of  much  good  to 
the  society,  and  if  the  promise  of  the  National  Chrysan- 
themum Society's  report  is  carried  out,  the  foundation  of 
a  vast  Improvement  was  laid.  Special  provision  should  be 
made  for  the  small  exhibitor,  and  thus  induce  him  to 
hecome  a  large  one.  He  was  pleased  to  read  the  report. 
The  society  had  not  done  great  things,  but  the  future  was 
open  to  them.  They  had  an  admirable  committee,  the 
ofiicers  bad  done  well,  and  there  was  nothing  to  Impede 
progress.  Some  of  the  principal  features  of  the  report 
were  mentioned  in  THE  Garden  last  week. 

The  report  and  balance  sheet  were  passed  unanimously. 
The  election  of  officers  then  followed,  viz.  :  President,  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Shea  ;  ireaaurer,  Mr.  John  Green  ;  chairman  of 
committee,  Mr.  Thomas  Bevan  ;  vlee-chairman,  Mr.  B.  F. 
Hawes  ;  foreign  secretary,  Mr.  C.  Harman  Payne  ;  general 
secretary,  Mr.  Richard  A.  Witty.  One-third  of  the  com- 
mittee retiring  by  rotation,  and  several  vacancies  having 
occurred,  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected :  Messrs. 
G.  Cuthbert,  English,  Giika,  W.  Howe,  Linford,  Moorman, 
Simpson,  E.  F.  Such,  Kybert,  Hemminga,  W.  O.  Hleble, 
J.  H.  Witty,  Cflssldy  and  Hemaley.  The  consideration  of 
the  new  rules  next  occupied  attention,  with  the  result 
that  they  were  passed  without  alteration. 

ROYAL    GARDENERS'    ORPHAN    FUND. 

Annual  General  Meeting. 
The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  institution  was  held 
at  Simpson's,  Strand,  on  the  Sth  Inst.,   Mr.  H.   B.  May 
presiding  over  a  good  attendance. 

The  annual  report  states  inter  alia  that  since  Its  foun- 
dation, in  1887,  the  receipts  Irom  all  sources  amount  to 
the  grand  toial  of  £34  937  9i  lid.,  of  which  sum  no  less 
than  £16,373  2i.  Oi.  has  been  expended  In  asalatlng  hi  the 
maintenance  and  education  of  the  orphan  children  of 
gardenera.  The  total  number  of  orphans  who  have  been 
elected  to  receive  the  bent  fits  afforded  by  the  charity 
la  217.  At  the  commencement  of  the  year  ninety 
children  were  receiving    the  full   allowance  of    ^a.   per 


week,  and  to  this  number  thirteen  were  added  at  the 
annual  meeting,  while  assistance  has  been  rendered  to 
nineteen  candidates  walling  for  election. 

The  committee  again  gladly  record  the  fact  that  the 
accounts  presented  show  an  appreciable  increase  in  the 
ordinary  sources  of  revenue  over  the  total  of  the  previous 
year,  and  their  gratification  In  this  respect  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  knowledge  that  the  increase  la  largely 
due  to  the  fact  of  a  greater  number  of  gardeners  than 
heretofore  having  become  subscribers. 

The  committee  moat  cordially  tender  their  thanks  to 
the  stewards  ;  to  the  local  secretaries  for  their  continued 
exertions  on  behalf  of  the  fund  ;  to  the  members  of  gar- 
dening societies ;  and  to  Mary,  Countess  of  Ilcheater,  for 
opening  the  gardena  at  Holland  Houae  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  summer  show,  by  which 
the  fund  benefited  to  the  extent  of  one-third  of  the 
receipts--£52  43. 

The  annual  dinner,  held  at  the  Hotel  Cecil  on  May  10, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  treasurer  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  (J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.),  proved  a  greater 
Buccesa  in  every  way  than  any  preceding  festival.  To  Mr. 
Fowler  the  committee  tender  their  most  grateful  thanks 
for  his  Invaluable  aid,  and  they  Invite  the  subscribers  to 
join  them  in  this  expression  of  their  gratitude  by  adding 
nia  name  to  the  roll  of  vlce-preaidents. 

With  the  greatest  possible  pleaaure  the  committee  make 
the  announcement  that  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor 
(Sir  William  Treloar)  has  kindly  consented  to  preside  at 
the  next  festival. 

Early  in  the  year  the  committee  received  a  pronnsltion 
from  the  Messrs.  C.  and  W.  Bonton  of  The  Oaks,  Herman 
Hill,  Snaresbrook,  to  place  a  child  of  their  late  gardener 
on  the  fund  in  consideration  of  the  payment  of  a  lump 
sum,  aa  provid9d  for  by  rule  12,  but  with  the  stipulation 
that  the  child  shall  be  paid  the  usual  allowance  of  53.  per 
week  until  he  is  fourteen  years  of  age,  even  though  his  mother 
should  marry  again  in  the  meantime  or  not.  Desirous  at 
all  times  of  making  the  fund  as  useful  as  poasible,  and 
recognising  the  generous  spirit  evinced  by  Meaars. 
Bonton  in  their  deaire  to  benefit  the  orphan  child  of  a 
faithful  employee,  the  committee  gladly  accepted  the 
trust.  In  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  Mr.  May 
drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  fund  had  now  been 
eslabliahed  twenty-six  years,  and  during  that  time 
the  total  receipts  were  £34,937  93.  lid.,  217  children 
having  been  elected  to  the  benefits  of  the  fund.  Thia 
year  the  voting  papers  were  147  in  excess  of  those  at  last 
year's  election,  and  thia  increase,  he  was  glad  to  say,  was 
largely  due  to  the  support  of  gardeners.  The  chairman 
aaid  he  hoped  that  gardeners  would  support  the  Orphan 
Fund  atlU  more,  for  if  they  did  not  do  ao  the  public  could 
hardly  be  expected  to.  Mr.  W.  Marshall  seconded  the 
adoption  of  the  report,  which  was  carried  nem  eun. 

Mr.  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  who  presided  at  the  last  annual 
dinner  (at  which  subscriptions  of  over  £1,000  were 
announced  for  the  first  time  in  the  fund's  history)  was 
elected  a  vice-president.  Mr.  Edward  Sherwood  was 
re-elected  hoc.  treasurer  and  Mr.  P.  Rudolph  Barr  was 
re-elected  auditor.  Mr.  D.  Ingamells  was  elected  on  the 
committee  and  Mr.  Brian  Wynne  was  re-elected  secretary. 

The  scrutioneera  of  the  ballot  gave  the  result  of  the 
election  as  follows : 

Result  of  the  Poll. 

A'«"--      f-:iet      ^o'--     vii:! 

Warwick,  Ivy  Canstance  iun    Held,  Mary  Janet 235 

Wright,  Kellie  Kithleen  397  Mullens.  Mary  Eliza  M.  228 
Prune,  Gertrude  Elma..  363  Boyce,  Charles  Alfred . .  2a6 
Claxton,  Annie  Violet..  356    Blackmore,  Gladys  V.  . .  174 

Laing,  Jane   331    Tebbutt,  Amy 173 

Stride,  John  Edgar  ....  310  Harrison,  Wnj.  Stanley  109 
Cooper,  Edith  Fanny   ..  273     'Dudley,  Sarah  Elizabtb.  167 

Wade,  Annie  249    ♦Wiggins, Daisy  Ethel. ,  151) 

Renshaw,  Herbert  Chas.  248    Tickner,     Louis     Eric 
Gascoigne,  Fredk.  Basil  241        Albert    146 

*  The  last  three  candidates  were  put  on  the  fund  by  the 
meeting.  The  candidate  Bertie  Burr  was  withdrawn 
before  the  election. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  and  other  officers  con- 
cluded the  business  of  the  meeting. 

ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 

There  was  a  splendid  display  of  Orchids,  forced  shrubs  in 

flower,  hardy  and  greenhouse  flowers,  and  fruit  on  Tuesday 

last,  the  occasion  of  the  annual  meeting  of  this  society. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present :  Mr.  J.  Gurney  Fowler  (chairman).  Messrs. 
James  OBrien,  W.  Boxall,  H.  T.  Pitt,  Harry  J.  Veitch, 
A.  A.  McBean,  Francis  Wellesley,  F.  Menteith  Ofiilvie, 
Frederick  J.  Banbury,  A.  A.  Peeters,  W.  H.  White,  W.  H. 
Young,  H.  G.  Alexander,  H,  A.  Tracy,  W.  Bolton,  W.  A. 
Bllney,  de  B.  Crawshay,  Arthur  Dye,  G.  F.  Moore,  E.  G. 
Thwaltes,  B.  Ashworth  and  J.  Charlesworth. 

Messrs.  James  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  had  an  excellent 
display  of  Cattleya  Triana-,  Lrella  anceps  varieties,  many 
good  Cypripediums  and  Odontoglossums  in  variety,  and 
other  Orchids.  Cypripediums  were  represented  by  many 
finely-flowered  plants.    Silver  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  Armstrong  and  Brown,  Tunbrldge  Wells,  showed 
some  beautiful  Cypripediums,  Dendroblums,  Ac.  Some 
splendid  flowers  were  to  be  seen  among  the  former,  i..;., 
C.  Mauoise,  C.  aureum  virgiuale,  C.  Troilus  and  others. 
Silver  Binkslan  medal. 

Some  well-flowered  plants  of  Cattleya  Triana:,  Cypri- 
pediums and  Odontoglossums  were  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea.  Silver  Flora 
medal. 

J.  Bradshaw,  Esq.,  The  Grange,  Southgate  (gardener, 
Mr.    Whitelegge),    showed    a    fairly    large    group    that 
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contaloed  many  choice  Orchids.  Some  beautiful  forms  of 
Lycaete  Sklonerl  were  noticeable;  Calanthe  Veltchii  was 
well  flowered.  Olontoglossura  amablle  punctatiBslmum, 
O.  barTy«no-eri<>pum  Grandee  and  some  good  forma  of 
Cattleyi  Trlacae  were  among  the  most  noteworthy.  Sllver- 
glU'  Fiiira  medal. 

K  I.  Meavures.  Esq  ,  Cambridge  Lodge,  Cftmberwell 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  Smith),  showed  a  small  group  of  very 
floe  Cyprlpediuma. 

Meaers.  Cnarlesworth  and  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford,  set  up 
a  very  handsome  group  of  Orchids.  Some  charming 
varieties  of  Odontogloasum  criepum,  R  jlfere,  loochrlstleDse 
and  harryanuo-crispum,  all  the  plants  being  finely  flowered, 
were  the  chief  feature.  Ijello-Cattleya  luminosa,  L  -C. 
Charles  worthll,  Cittleya  Octave  Doin  and  Cattleya  .^5  lid, 
all  very  beantifut,  helped  to  make  a  brilliant  display. 
Silver-gilt  Flora  medal. 

H  S  Giodson,  E*q.,  West  Hill,  Putney  (gardener,  Mr. 
G.  £  Dty),  showtd  a  small  group  of  Cypripediums  aad 
other  Orcbida.     Silver  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  Heath  and  S  m,  Cheltenham,  exhibited  a  few 
Cypripediums  and  a  handsome  Ljeio-Cattleya  hybrid 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co..  Bush  Hill  Park,  Eoflpld, 
showed  a  small  group  of  Orchids  that  included  some  very 
good  Cypripediums,  Odontoglossums  and  Dendrobiuma. 
Silver  Banksian  medal. 

la  the  group  shown  by  Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  St. 
Albans,  O  lontoglossum  wilckeanum  was  represented  by 
several  splendidly  -  flowered  plants.  Cattleya  Triaoae 
Exqulslta,  L  -C.  bletchleyensis,  L.-C.  Henry  Greenwood, 
Ddiidrochilum  glumaceum  and  others  were  also  well 
represented.    Silver  Flora  medal. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Young,  St  Albans,  showed  a  small  group  of 
Cypripediums  that  contained  many  choice  sorts.  Silver 
Bdnkslan  medal. 

M.  Maurice  M'-rtens,  Mont  St.  Amand,  Ghent,  exhibited 
a  few  beautiful  Odontoglossums  and  Cypripediums. 

A  small  group  (ff  Orchids  was  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  W. 
Moore,  Limited,  Rt^vdon,  Leeds.  Cyprlpediuma,  Cattleya 
Mendelli  var.  and  Dendrohiums  were  included. 

Some  beautiful  hybrid  Odontoglossums  were  shown  by 
J.  Gurn*y  Fowler,  E  q.  Cymbidlum  holfordianum  Wigau's 
variety  (large  and  handsome  prlmroae-coluured  flowers) 
was  shown  by  Sir  F.  Wlgan,  Bart.,  Clare  Lawn,  Eist 
Sheen  (Orchid  grower,  Mr.  W.  H.  Young).  F.  Wellesley, 
E  q.,  Wesifleld,  Woking,  showed  some  handsome  Cyprl- 
peaiuma.  Mr.  Robsnn,  Altrincham,  sent  Cypripediums. 
M.  A.  A.  Peeters,  Brussels,  exhibited  some  beautiful 
OJontoglosaums.  Messrs.  Linden  and  Co.,  Brussels,  sent 
some  handsome  Odontoglossums,  and  there  were  other 
small  exhibits  of  O.  chids. 

A  stiver  Flora  medal  and  cultural  commendation  were 
awarded  to  Messrs.  McBaan,  Cookabridge,  Sussex,  for  a 
splendid  lot  of  plants  of  Epiphronitia  Yeitchli. 

New  Orchids. 

Odontoglossxim  lainbeamanum  var.  Idol  (Rolfe%  X  cris- 
puu.)  — A  Vbry  htiuuaome  tlower,  the  bepala  and  petale 
being  heavily  blotched  with  chocolate-crimson  upon  a 
rose*lllac  ground  ;  the  latter  colour  shows  little  except  at 
the  ends  of  petals  and  aepala.  The  lower  half  of  the  lip  is 
pure  while,  the  upper  marked  with  crimeon-red.  From 
M.  A.  A.  Peetera,  62,  Chauss^a  de  Forest,  Brussels.  First- 
cla^"  certflcste. 

Ccelogyiw  Colm<imi  (C.  apeclosa  m8j>r  X  C.  crlatata 
albd).— A  ttower  rather  larger  than  C.  crlstata  ;  petals  and 
sepals  pale  sulphur  coloured,  the  lip  broad  and  open  and 
heavily  marked  with  yellowish  brown.  Shown  by  Jeremiah 
Cjiman,  Esq  (gardener,  Mr  B  unrf).    Award  of  merit. 

Odontoglossum  i^eniistuluiii  Apollo  (harryano-crlspum  x 
ardeuLiabiuium)  — A  i-aitier  large,  handsome  flower,  heavily 
blotched  with  deep  purple-reil  on  the  petals  and  a  lighLer 
shade  of  the  same  colouring  on  the  sepals.  The  lip  is 
primrose,  marked  with  purple-red.  Shown  by  J.  Bradshaw, 
E*q  ,  Souibgate  (gardener,  Mr.  Whltelegge).  Award  of 
merit. 

Fruit  and  Veqetablb  Committee. 

Present  ;  Mr.  G.  Bunyard  (chairman),  Messrs.  J.  Cheal, 
CO.  Walter,!.  W.  Bites,  George  Woodward,  A.  Dean, 
E.  Beckett,  James  Gioaon,  G.  Keif,  H.  Parr,  A.  K.  Allan, 
H  .race  J.  Wright,  R  Lye,  H  Mdrbham,  W.  Fyfe,  W.  Pope, 
G.  R-ynolds,  J.  Ddvia,  C.  G  A.  N  x,  J.  Mclndoe,  John 
Lyue,  Owen  Thomas,  W.  H.  Divers,  W.  Poupart  and  A,  H. 
Pearson. 

A  Collection  of  handsome  Apples  was  exhibited  by 
0.  Pe*rce  Serocold,  E'q.Taplow  Hill,  Taplow  (gardener, 
Mr.  Richtrd  Bullock).  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Ribston 
Pippin,  Wdllham  Abbey  Seedling,  Tower  of  Glamls, 
Mtinnington  Pearmain  and  others  were  first-rate.  Gold 
modal. 

Messrs.  Rivers  and  Sun,  Sawbrldgeworth,  exhibited  a 
splendid  lot  of  Orange  trees  In  pota,  most  of  them  carrying 
excellent  crops  of  fruit.  Some  thirty-seven  different 
Varieties  were  represented,  and  some  of  the  trees  were 
quite  large  specimens.  Llmea,  Citrons  and  Grape  Fruit 
were  also  on  view.  A  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  this 
unique  exhibit. 

An  exhibit  of  home-made  jim  from  the  Hatcham  Fruit 
and  Flower  Farm,  near  Newbury  (School  of  Gardening  for 
Girls)  was  on  view. 

Several  dishes  of  Apples  and  Pears  were  shown,  but  no 
awards  were  made  other  than  that  given  below. 

New  FRtJiT. 
Orange  Excehwr. — An  award  of  merit  was  given  to  an 
Orauga  named  Excelsior,  the  fruit  of  medium  size  and 
naosi   freely  produced    In    bunches.      Shown    by  Messrs. 
Rivera  and  Sm,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts. 

*»*  The  report  of  the  Floral  Committee  and  de^a-iptwn--^ 
of  Tiew  plants  are  zinavoidably  held  over. 


Annual  General  Meeting. 

The  annual  general  meeting  was  held  in  the  aftemooD* 
the  president.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  B-irt. ,  K.C.V.O.,  pre- 
siding over  a  large  attendance.  Members  of  council 
were  present.  After  the  minutes  of  the  last  general 
meeting  were  read,  ninety-nine  new  Fellows  (as  compared 
with  one  hundred  at  the  previous  annual  meeting)  were 
elected. 

ANNUAL  Report. 

The  distinguishing  mark  of  the  year  has  been  the  very 
successful  Conference  on  Genetics.  The  council  wish  to 
express  the  very  great  pleasure  which  it  gave  them  to 
welcome  their  distinguished  visitors.  Special  thanks  are 
due  in  the  first  place  to  Mr.  W.  Biteson,  F.R  S.,  V  M.H., 
president  of  the  conference;  to  the  Horticultural  Club  and 
ita  president,  Sir  John  Dillwyn-Llewelyn.  Birt. ;  to  our  own 
president.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  K  C.V.O.,  V.M.H  ; 
and  to  Mr.  Leopold  de  Rjthschild,  for  the  sumptuous 
manner  In  which  they  entertained  the  members  of  the 
conference.  Nor  must  the  kindness  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Praln,  F.R.S.,  the  Director  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  be 
forgotten  In  receiving  the  foreign  guests  and  other  repre- 
sentatives when  they  vlaited  Kew.  Another  feature  of  the 
past  year  has  been  the  actual  commencement  of  the 
laboratory  and  scientific  research  station  at  Wisley.  The 
balldtng  and  its  equipment  will,  it  is  estimated,  entail  a 
capital  expenditure  of  £1,250  to  £1.500,  and  the  council 
appeal  to  all  Fellows  who  recognise  the  great  advantages 
which  science  can  bestow  en  practical  gardening  to  assist 
them  in  meeting  this  large  outlay.  The  new  garden,  which 
was  so  generously  prefented  to  the  society  by  Sir  Thomas 
H^nbury,  V  M  H.,  KC.V.O.,  lo  gradually  getting  into 
thorough  woiklng  order.  Yarlous  trials  of  flowers  and 
vegetables  have  been  carried  out,  and  Mr.  George  Massee, 
V.M.H.,  has  conducted  some  original  res-'arch  work.  The 
number  of  visitors  to  the  gardens  admitted  by  Fellows' 
tickets  during  I bp  year  1906  amounted  to  8,147,  as  compared 
with  5  250  in  1905.  The  bookings  for  the  letting  of  the 
ball  l<i  1907  are  tn  excess  of  those  for  1906,  and  several  dates 
in  1908  are  already  engaged.  The  Fellows  are  particularly 
asked  to  continue  to  make  known  the  fact  of  the  hall  being 
thus  available  tor  hire.  The  total  Income  for  the  veir  was 
£18,306  16*.  lid., and  of  this  amount  the  sum  of  £12,313  58. 
WHS  received  in  subscriptions,  £428  Ta.  in  entrance  fees, 
£2,620  143.  4J.  from  shows  and  meetings,  £1.224  178.  lid. 
from  luitlug  the  hall  and  £631  13).  4d.  from  dividends. 
The  principal  items  on  the  expenditure  aide  were  rent, 
rates,  taxes,  lighting,  &c.,  of  hall,  £1,619  17d.  lid. ;  salaries 
and  wages,  printing,  st^itlonery,  postage,  &c.,  £3  310  64.  6d. ; 
Journal,  £2,123  17,.  4d  ;  hybrid  conference,  £510  llf.  6i. ; 
shows  and  meetings,  £1  871  17s.  51. ;  and  Wisley  Gardens, 
£1  743  ID3.  2d.  The  pri.flc  balance  for  the  year  was 
£5,820  43.  4d.  The  capital  expenditure  at  Wisley  on 
buildings  now  amounts  to  £5,807  143.  6d. 

In  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  balance 
sheet.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  stated  he  had  little  to  say,  as 
all  matters  of  interest  were  fully  set  out  In  the  report. 
He  made  reference  to  the  Conference  on  Genetics,  which 
was  a  great  success,  and  the  arrangements  bad  given 
much  satisfaction  to  the  home  aud  foreign  guests  alike. 
Not  a  little  of  the  success  of  the  conference  was  due  to 
the  president  (Mr.  W.  Bateson).  The  council  regretted 
the  delay  in  the  publication  of  the  Journal^  but  the 
appointment  of  a  new  editor  (Mr.  Wilks  having  found 
that  the  increasing  secretarial  work  of  the  society 
necessitated  his  relinquishing  the  editorship  of  the 
Journal)  had  occasioned  delay.  The  Journal  would  In 
future  appear  regularly.  Sir  Trevor  said  the  society  was 
in  a  position  to  build  and  equip  the  new  laboratory  at 
Wisley.  Mr.  Arthur  Sutton  had  generously  given  £100 
towards  It.  He  thanked  the  Fellows  most  cordially  for 
their  kindness  In  having  his  portrait  painted  in  celebration 
of  his  having  been  president  for  twenty-one  years.  Sir 
Trevor  referred  to  the  great  success  of  the  hall  as  a  place 
for  holding  flower  shows,  and  also  said  tbat  It  let  readily 
at  a  reasonable  price.  The  summer  show  would,  by  kind  per- 
mission of  Mary,  Countesa  of  Ilcbester,  be  held  at  Holland 
House  again  this  year.  He  had  no  fear  for  the  future  of 
the  society,  for  it  was  supported  by  the  best  gardeners 
throughout  the  empire.  The  thanks  of  the  council  were 
due  to  the  horticultural  trade,  the  committees,  officials 
and  others  who  bad  supported  them.  The  prosperity  of 
the  society  was  a  matter  for  congratulation. 

In  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  balance  sheet, 
Mr.  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  treasurer,  outlined  the  financial 
position  of  the  society.  Tney  had  over  £20,000  Invested  In 
first-class  securities,  although  these  were  now  not  actually 
worth  what  was  given  for  them.  However,  they  had  no 
need  to  realise,  and  he  hoped  before  long  they  would 
Increase  in  value.  The  total  surplus  income  last  year  was 
over  £6,800.  Now  that  the  hall  aud  the  WUley  garden  were 
in  working  order,  the  council  had  decided  to  write  cff 
something  eveiy  year  to  allow  for  depreciation  of  stock; 
5  per  cent.  wouidjOe  written  l  ff  for  the  hall  furniture  (allow  - 
ing  it  a  life  of  twenty  years),  and  7^  per  cent,  otf  the  Wisley 
glass  houses  (illowiug  them  a  life  of  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years),  because  the  latter  were  liable  to  become  obsolete 
iu  course  of  time.  Repairs  and  painting  were  charged 
out  of  revenue.  Tney  had  decided  to  put  aside 
£120  a  year  to  provide  a  fund  for  renewal  of  the  gl  tss 
roof  of  the  hall.  In  thirty  years  they  would  have  £3,600, 
not  counting  interest,  and  they  were  Informed  by  the 
architect  that  for  ihts  sum  the  roof  could  be  renewed 
The  Journal  cost  £758  more  this  year  than  lait.  There 
had  been  an  increase  in  the  stationery  account  owing  to 
a  new  system  of  book-keeping  (rendered  necessary  by  I  he 
large  Increase  iu  membership).  Tney  had  received  £497 
more  this  year  than  last  from  shows  and  meetings.  Tbe 
subscriptions  so  far  this  year  were  £696  In  excess  of  those 
last  year  at  the  same  time.  The  resolution  to  adopt  the 
report  and  balance-oheet  was  passed  unanimously. 


Sir  John  T.  D.  Llewelyn  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence.  This  was  seconded  by  the  Rev.  W. 
WUks  and  passed  unanimously.  The  retiring  memhprs  of 
council,  president,  the  vice-presidents  and  other  (iflicers 
were  re-elected. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  said,  In  reply  to  letters  received, 
that  the  National  Carnation  Society  and  the  National  Rose 
Society  paid  the  usual  fee  for  hiring  the  hall  ;  this  was  the 
reason  that  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  tickets  did 
not  udmlt  to  their  respective  shows. 


The  Veitch  Memorial  Trust.— At 

a  recent  meeting  of  the  tnistees  a  gold  medal 
was  unanimously  awarded  to  Mr.  Worthington 
Smith  in  recognition  of  his  invaluable  services  to 
horticulture.  At  the  same  meeting  a  most 
welcome  addition  to  the  funds  of  the  Lindley 
Library  Trustees,  in  the  shape  of  a  donation  of 
£25,  was  made,  and  arrangements  were  made  for 
the  presentation  of  prizes  at  the  special  meeting  of 
the  York  Gala  to  be  held  next  year  (1908). 

AVasp-catching*  extraordinary.— 

On  tiie  *>tli  inst.  ilr.  D.  Turner  (head  gardener 
to  A.  E.  Huggins,  Esq.  Wargrave  Manor)  and  his 
men  v/ere  engaged  in  remo\*ing  the  lath  blinds 
from  several  of  the  glass  houses,  which  were  to 
be  painted,  and  in  doing  so  came  across  a 
number  of  queen  wasps,  which  had  taken  up 
their  winter  quarters  among  the  laths.  Their 
numbers  being  so  great,  Mr.  Huggins  procured  a 
glas.s  bottle  and  put  the  insects  in  as  discovered, 
and  b^^  keeping  account  he  found  he  had  the 
enormous  total  of  265.  Mr.  Huggins  exhibited 
them  alive  at  the  meeting  of  the  Wargrave 
Gardeners"  Association  the  same  evening,  and 
received  the  thanks  of  all  those  present  for  his 
services  in  ridding  the  district  of  so  many  of  the 
noxious  insects. 

Obituary— Mrs.   Vert.  — The    many 

friends  and  acquaintances  of  Mr.  James  Vert,  The 
Gardens,  Audley  End,  Saffron  Walden,  will  hear 
with  regret  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Vert,  which  took 
place  a  few  days  ago. 

AViDiam  Johnston.— We  learn  of 

the  recent  death  of  Mr.  William  Joiinston, 
formerly  gardener  to  the  Marquess  of  Lothian. 
In  the  important  position  he  previously  held 
Mr.  Johnston  earned  the  esteem  of  many,  both 
by  his  skill  as  a  gardener  and  by  his  personal- 
character.  He  had  attained  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty -four. 

TRADB     NOTBS. 


Bark's  Seed  Guide. 
The  seed  guide  published  by  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Kiuf? 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  Is  an  admirable  one,  and 
well  deserves  perusal.  The  whole  of  the  catalogue  is 
arranp;ed  alphabetically,  so  as  to  facilitate  ready  reference. 
The  catalogue  contains  most  useful  and  practical  notes  on 
sowlne  flower  seeds  that  well  merit  reading.  There  are 
special  lists  of  novelties  for  1907,  while  all  the  best  vege- 
table and  flower  seeds  for  the  garden  are  catalogued. 


FiDLEB's  Seeds. 
The  catalogue  Issued  by  Messrs.  Fldler  and  Sons,  Reading, 
contains  particulars  of  all  seeds  necessary  to  stock  the 
average  garden,  both  of  vegetables  and  flowers.  A  fact  in 
connexion  with  the  seeds  sent  out  by  this  Arm,  and  one 
that  win  doubtless  be  appreciated  by  customers,  is  that 
all  garden  seeds  are  sent  carriage  paid.  A  copy  of  the 
catalogue  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 


Catalogues  Recei\*ed. 

Seed^.—W.  Smith  and  Son,  Aberdeen ;  Henry  Eckford, 
Wem,  Shropshire;  Peter  Henderson  and  C>.,35  and  37, 
C  -rtlandt  Street,  New  Y  >rk,  U.S  A.  ;  C.  W.  Breadmore, 
Winchester  ;  Gilbert  and  Son,  Dyke,  Bjurne,  Lines. ;  John 
Forbes,  Bnccleuch  Nurseries,  Hiwick  ;  Hort^ce  J.  WrlKht, 
32,  Dault  Ro  id,  Wandsworth,  S.  W.  ;  Thomas  S.  Ware  (1902), 
Limited,  Feithum,  Middlesex  ;  Vilmorin-Anrirleux  et  Cie., 
Qusi  de  la  M^glsseric,  Paris ;  W.  Atlee  Burpee,  Phila- 
delphia ;  William  Cuthush  and  S  tn,  Highgate,  N.,  and 
Birnet,  Herts  ;  M.  H.  Sinclair,  156a,  Union  Street,  Aber- 
deen ;  Henry  A.  Dreer,  714,  Cheshunr  Street,  Philadnlphla, 
Pa.,  U.S.A. ;  W.  W.  R^wson  and  Co.,  Bjston,  Masp.,  U.S.A. ; 
James  C  icker  and  Son,  13A,  Union  Street,  Aberdeen  ;  Frank 
Dicks  and  Co.,  6S  Deansgate,  Manchester  ;  H.  Cannell  and 
S^>n^,  Swanby,  Kent. 

Brgonias.  —  Blackmore  and  L'tngdon,  Twerton  Hill 
Nursery,  Bath;  T.  S.  Ware  (1002),  Limited,  Fellham, 
M'dl'esex 

ASifeet  Pffi-v.— Robert  Bilton,  Warton,  Carnforth. 

Gladioli.— W.  C   Bull,  ElUnctou  R  >ad,  RamsRate. 


**♦  The  Yearly  Subscription  to  THE  GARDEN  is:  Inland, 
68.  6d.  ;  Foreign,  Ss.  9d. 
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HOW     AND     WHEN     TO 
PRUNE     ROSES. 

ROSE-PRUNING  time  is  approach- 
ing, and  a  few  notes  on  the 
subject  will  interest  our  readers. 
^  About  the  second  week  in  March 
is  a  good  time,  but  slightly- 
earlier  in  an  early  district  and  rather  later 
in  late  ones.  Tea  Roses  are  best  left  until 
the  first  week  in  April.  If  these  have  begun  to 
shoot  out,  retain  some  of  the  young  growths. 
In  the  following  instructions  it  should  be 
remembered  that  Rose-growers  prune  the 
last  year's  growth,  so  that  if  it  is  directed  to 
prune  back  to  2  inches  or  3  inches  that 
measurement  is  reckoned  from  where  the 
growth  starts  from,  frequently  from  the 
previous  year's  shoot.  Another  fact  is 
worth  remembering,  and  that  is  to  look  over 
the  plants  in  September  and  free  the  centres 
from  small,  useless  wood  and  much  of  the  old 
wood;  the  young  wood  is  then  enabled  to  ripen 
well.  Climbing  and  rambling  Roses  should 
receive  their  principal  thinning  out  and 
pruning  soon  after  flowering,  the  plants 
being  released  from  their  supports  for  this 
to  be  done,  their  growths  subsequently  being 
re-tied  and  spread  out. 

Hybrid  Perpetuals. 

Vigorous  Growiuy.  —  Remove  all  soft,  pithy 
wood.  Cut  back  the  longest  of  last  5'ear's  ripened 
growths  to  within  6  inches  or  8  inches  of  their 
base  ;  lateral  and  weaker  shoots  to  2  inches  to 
4  inches.  If  any  sort  lias  proved  to  be  a  shy 
bloomer,  prnne  it  very  little,  and  in  April  bend 
over  the  growths  or  tie  them  npright  to  form 
low  pillars.  Many  in  this  group  make  splendid 
pillars  to  dot  among  bush  Roses,  such  a  one 
being  Frau  Karl  Druschki.  The  majority  also 
make  fine  standards. 


Abel  Carrifere 
Anna  de  Diesbach 
Ards  Kover 
Baron  de  Bonstetten 
Capitaine  .Touen 
Charles  Lefebvre' 
Commandant  F.  Faure 
Countess  of  Rosebery 
Crimson  Queen 
Duke  of  Edinburgh 
Duke  of  Teck 
Dupuy  Jamain 
Earl  of  Dufferin 
Ella  (Juidon 
Eugene  Flirst 
Fran(,'ois  ilichelcin 
Frau  Karl  Druscliki 
Gloire  de  ilaigottin 
H.  Schultheis 


Her  Majesty' 

John  Hopper 

Jules  Margotten 

Lord  Bacon 

Mme.  A.  de  Rougemont 

Mme.  C.  Joigneaux 

Mme.  E.  Fremy 

JIme.  G.  Luizet 

ilme.  J.  Bonnaire 

Marchioness  of  Lome 

Milton 

-Mrs.  F.  W.  Sandford 

Mrs.  J.  Laing 

Paul's  Early  Blush 

Prince  C.  de  Rohan 

Rev.  A.  Cheales 

Sultan  of  Zanzibar^ 

Wm.  Warden  " 


even  if  in  so  doing  it  becomes  necessary  to  leave 
shoots  a  gi'eater  length  than  stated.  With  many 
sorts  in  this  group  there  will  remain  only  one  or 
two  really  good  growths  to  prune  back,  but  even 
one  growth  will  yield  two  or  three  fine  shoots 
which  should  each  bear  a  bloom. 


Baroness  Rothschild 
Brilliant 
Duke  of  Albany 
Dukf  of  Fife 
Duke  of  Wellington 
Earl  of  Pembroke 
Etienne  Levet 
E.Y.  Teas 
Fisher  Holmes 
Gustave  Piganeau 
Helen  Keller 
Horace  Vernet 
Lady  Overtomi 
Lady  Sheffleld 


Lend  Macaulay 

Mabel  Morrison 

Marchioness  of  Downshire 

Marie  Verdier 

Marquise  de  Castellane 

Merveille  de  Lyon 

Mme.  C.  Wood 

Queen  of  Queens 

Silver  Queen 

Spenser 

Ulster 

Victor  Hugo 

White  Baroness 

Xavier  Olibo 


Medium  Growth.  —  Prune  back  last  year's 
strongest  shoots  to  within  2  inches  to  4  inches  of 
their  base  ;  small  laterals  prune  back  to  1  inch 
or  2  inches.  In  most  cases  1  inch  will  be  ample 
to  retain.  Remove  all  soft,  pith3'  wood,  also 
weakly  vrood  from  the  centre  of  the  plants. 

Alfred  Colonib 
Alfred  K.  Williams 
American  Beauty 
Annie  Lax  ton 
Baronnc  de  Maynard 
Beauty  of  Waltham 


Moderate  Groirers. — First  cut  away  all  soft, 
pithy  shoots  ;  then  prune  the  hard  growths  made 
last  year  to  within  1  inch  to  2  inches  of  their 
Prtme  to  a  good  plump  "eye'"   or  bud. 


Black  Prince 

Bob  Davison 

Camille  Bernardin 

Captain  Hayward 

Caroline  d'Ardeu 

Charles  Darwin 

Charles  Lamb 

Cheshunt  Scarlet 

Comte  de  Raimbaud 

Countess  of  Oxford 

Crown  Prince 

David  R.  Williamson 

Dr.  Andiy 

Dr.  Sewell 

Dr.  William  Gordon 

Duchesse  de  Vallombrosa 

Duchess  of  Bedford 

Duke  of  Connaught 

Eclair 

Exposition  de  Brie 

General  Baron  Berge 

General  Jaec|ueniinot 

Grand  Mogul 

Hugh  Dickson 

Jean  Liahaud 

Jeannie  Dickson 

Jubilee 

Lady  H.  Stewart 

Lawrence  Allen 

Le  Havi-e 


Louis  Ricard 
Louis  van  Houtte 
Mme.  Bois 

Mme.  Eugene  Verdier 
Mme.  Lacharme 
ilme.  Victor  Verdier 
iUle.  Annie  Wood 
]Mlle.  Eugi^nie  Verdier 
Marchioness  of  Lond'nderry 
Marie  Finger 
Marie  Rady 
Marie  Baumann 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Kirker 
Mrs.  Cocker 
Mrs.  G.  Dickson 
Mrs.  H.  Turner 
Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman  Craw- 
ford 
Oberhofgartner  A.  Singer 
Oscar  Cordel 
Pierre  Netting 
Pride  of  Waltham 
Prince  Arthur 
Reynolds  Hole 
Robert  Duncan 
Rossi  yn 
St.  George 
Salamander 
Senateur  Vaisse 
Star  of  Waltham 
Suzanne  M.  Rodocanachi 
Tom  Wood 
Triomphe  de  Caen 
Victor  Verdier 
Violette  Bouyer 
Waltham  Standard 


Very  Vigorous. — Most  of  these  may  be  used  as 
pillar  Roses,  and  in  that  case  their  growths  are 
left  almost  full  length.  Cut  away  dead  and  soft 
wood,  also  any  that  is  more  than  two  or  three 
years  old.  When  used  as  bushes  leave  growths 
from  15  inches  to  24  inches  long,  and  if  wanted  for 
pegging  down  the  long  annual  growths  may  be 
bent  over  their  full  len^^th. 


Ben  Cant 
Boule  de  Neige 
Climbing  Captain  Hayward 
Climbing  Frau  K.  Druschki 
Climbing  Jules  Margottin 
Climliing     Mme.     Eugenie 

Verdier 
Climbing  Pride  of  Waltham 
ClimbingS.  M.  Rodocanachi 
Climbing  Victor  Verdier 
Clio 
Qlory  of  Waltham 


Mme.  J.  Pereire 
Magna  Charta 
Maharajah 
Margaret  Dickson 
ilavourneen 
Paul's  Single  White 
Paul  Neyron 
Princesse  L.  Victoria 
Purity 

Thomas  Mills 
Ulrich  Brunner 


Hybrid  Teas. 

Very  'Vigorous.  —  Many  of  these  may  be 
employed  as  climbers  or  pillar  Roses  ;  they  also 
make  good  free  bushes  and  splendid  standards. 
Retain  last  season's  best  growths  almost  their 
entire  length  when  used  as  climbers,  and  laterals 
cut  back  to  2  inches  or  3  inches.  If  used  as 
bushes  or  standards,  prune  back  to  within 
15  inches  to  2  feet  of  their  base,  and  lateral  shoots 
to  2  inches  or  3  inches.  All  soft,  pithy  wood 
should  be  removed ,  also  sick ly  and  worn- out 
growths.  J.  B.  Clark  should  be  grown  as  a  pillar 
Rose. 


La  France  de  '89 

Lady  Waterlow 

Lina  Schmidt  Michel 

Luchieu  de  Lemos 

ilme.  A.  Carrifere 

Mme.  Charles  Monnier 

Mme.  Hector  Leuilliot 

M.  Desir 

Morgenrotli 

Nance  Christy 

Noella  Nabonnand 

Pink  Rover 

Reine  !M.  Henrietta 

Reine  0.  de  Wurtemburg 

Rosette     du    L6gion 

d'Honneui" 
Waltham  Climbers 


Apotheker  G.  Hofer. 
Ards  Pillar 
Cheshunt  Hybrid 
Climbing  Captain  Christy 
Clunbing  Caroline  Testout 
Climbing  K.  A.  Victoria 
Climbing  La  France 
Climbing  Meteor 
Climbing  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant 
Climbing  Souv.  de  W^ootton 
Comte  de  Torres 
Dawn 

England's  Glory 
Germaine  Trochon 
Griiss  an  Teplitz 
Gustave  Regis 
J.  B.  Clark 
Johann  Sebus 

Vigorous  Growing. — Cut  out  soft  and  weakly 
wood,  also  one  or  more  of  the  oldest  growths  each 
year.  To  obtain  quality  of  blossom  prune  back 
last  year's  growths  to  3  inches  to  4  inches  of  their 
base,  but  for  garden  decoration  the  growths  may 
be  retained  even  from  8  inches  to  10  inches  in 
length.  Many  of  the  sorts  may  be  partially 
pegged  down,  selecting  a  long  ripened  growth 
and  bend  it  over,  with  the  result  that  blossom 
will  appear  all  over  the  bent  growth. 

Aini^e  Cochet 
Bardou  Job 
Caroline  Testout 
Celia 

Countess  Cairns 
Countess  of  Annesley 
Countess  of  Derby 
Countess  of  Gosford 
Crimson  Crown 
Etoile  de  France 
Ferdinand  Jamin 
Frau  J.  Rciter 
Gabrielle  Piernette 
General  McArthnr 
Gladys  Harkness 
Gloire  Lyonnaise 
Grace  Darling 
Grossherzogin  Alexandra 
Gustav  Grunerwald 
Hon.  Ina  Bingham 
Irene 

Irish  Beauty 
Irish  Elegance 
Irish  Glory 
Irish  Harmony 
Jeanne  Masson 
Jenny  Gillemot 
John  Ruskin 
La  Tosca 

Lady  M.  Beauclerc 
Lady  Rossmore 

Medium  Growth. — Cut  away  all  soft  growth 
and  thin  out  the  small  slioots.  Prune  the 
strongest  hard  growtlis  made  last  season  to 
w^ithin  2  inches  to  4  inches  of  their  base.  The 
small  shoots  cut  back  to  one  or  two  eyes.  Where 
large  bushes  are  desired  many  sorts  in  this  group 
may  be  very  sparsely  pruned.     La  France  is  such 


Lady  Wenlock 

Lohengrin 

Ma  Tulipe 

Mine.  A.  Chatenay 

Mme.  A.  Sabatier 

Mme.  Pernet-Ducher 

Mme.  P.  Rivoire 

Mme.  Wagram 

Mamie 

Maria  Capelet 

Marie  Croibier 

Melanie  Soupert 

Milly  Crean 

Mrs.  Harvey  Thomas 

Mrs.  J.  Batenian 

Mrs.  W.  Kershaw 

Peggy 

Pharisaer 

Princess  Bonnie 

Princesse  M.  Mestchersky 

Rev.  D.  R.  Williamson 

Rosalind  Orr  English 

Senateur  St.  Romnie 

Souvenir  de  Marie  Zozaya 

Souvenir  de  Marie  Zayas 

Vicountess  Folkestone 

W'iirnoi 

NA'illiam  Askew 

William  Shean 

Yvonne  Vacherot 
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■a  one.     Fre<iuently  this  sort  siiecueds  best  thus 
treated. 

Joseph  Hill 

Kaiserin  A.  Vict^iria 

Killaniey 

Konigin  C'arola 

La  France 

Lady  Battersea 

Lady  t'lanmorris 

Le  Progr^s 

Mme.  C.  de  Luze 

Mme.  Edniee  Metz 

Mme.  Jules  Grolez 

Mme.  Leon  Pain 

Mme.  Paul  Olivier 

Mme.  Ravary 

illle.  Simone  Beauniez 

ilarguerite  Guillot 

Marquise  de  Salisbui-y 

Marquise  de  Linety 

Mina  Barbanson 

Mrs.  Conway  Jones 

Mi-s.  l>avid  McKee 

Mrs.  E.  G.  Hill 

Mrs.  Peter  Blair 

Mrs.  The<idore  Roosevelt 

Pauline  Berzez 

Perle  Von  Godesberg 

Prince  de  Bulgarie 

Richmond 

Senateur  Belle 

Souv.  de  Mme.  E.  Verdier 


Admiral  i)L\\ey 
Alici'  Gialianiu 
\licL-  Lin.lsell 
Amateur  Teyssier 
.■Vugustine  Guinoisseau 
Aurora 

Baron  \an  Pallandt 
Baronin  A.  von  Biel 
Bessie  Brown 
Betty 
Camoens 
Captain  Christy 
'Cherry  Ripe 
Clara  Watson 
Countess  of  Caledon 
Dean  Hole 
Bora 
Dorothy 
Dr.  J.  C.  Hall 
Duchess  of  Albany 
Duchess  of  Poitland 
Earl  of  Warwick 
Edu  Meyer 
E.  T.  Cook 
Exquisite 
Farben  konigin 
lYau  L.  Rautenstrauch 
Frau  Peter  Lambert 
George  L.  Paul 
Grand  Due  de  Luxembourg 


Grossherzog  V.  Oldenburg  Souv.  d'Helfene 

Griiss  an  Sangerhausen  Smiv.  du  President  Carnot 

Hel6ne  Guillot  The  Dandy 

Hermann  Rane  The  Meteor 

Her2(tgin  V.  Adelheid  Wellesley 

Instltuteur  Sirdey 

Moderate  or  Weak  Crrotriny.  — Prune  away  soft 
wood ;  last  year's  growths  retain  1  inch  to 
"2  inches  in  length,  and  thin,  twiggy  shoots  if 
wanted  may  be  ciit  back  to  one  eye.  Unless 
required  tor  exhibition  the  sorts  from  this  list 
should  be  avoided  as  standards,  but  they  make 
splendid  dwarf  standards. 

Anne  Marie  Soupert  Mildred  Grant 

Charlotte  Gillemot  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant 

Corona  Nelly  Briand 

David  Harum  Oberhofgartner  Terks 

Edith  D'ombrain  Papa  Lambert 

Eli/:i)i.tli  Kitto  PaulL6d6 

Ferdinainl  I'.atel  Professor  F.  Roeber 

Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam  Robert  Scott 

Liberty  Tennyson 

Mme.  Cadeau  Ramey  Violoniste  E.  Leveque 

Mme.  Eugtinie  BouUet  W.  F.  Bennett 

Marie  Louise  Poiret  White  Lady 

Marjorie  William  Notting 
Marquise  Litta 

(To  be  continued. ) 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 

FORTHCOMING     EVENTS. 

March  2. — Meeting  of  the  French  Horticultural 
Society  of  London. 

March  5. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Exhi- 
bition and  Meeting  ;  Meeting  of  the  National 
Amateur  Gardeners'  Association. 

March  11. — Annual  General  Meeting  of  the 
United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident 
Society. 

Veiteh  Memopial  Trust.— In  the  note 

on  page  84  of  The  (Jarden,  concerning  the  award 
of  medals  by  the  trustees  of  the  above  trust,  it 
should  have  been  stated  that  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker, 
late  keeper  of  the  herbarium,  Royal  (Jardens, 
Kew,  was  also  awarded  a  gold  medal. 

Mannheim  Hortlcultupal  Exhi- 
bition.— On  the  first  of  May  next  a  liorticul- 
tural  exhibition  will  be  opened"  at  Mannheim  on 
the  Rhine  (CJermany)  in  connexion  with  the 
International  Art  Exhibition.  All  sections  of 
gardening  art  and  craft  will  be  represented. 

Centaurea   attpacting:  queen 

■Wasps.---A  few  weeks  ago  a  letter  was  sent  to 
Country  Lift  calling  attention  to  the  perennial 
Cornflower  or  Centaurea  as  having  properties 
so  strongly  attractive  in  the  early  summer  to 
queen  wasps  that  large  numbers  of  them  are  then 
easily  killed,  and  that  consequently  the  number 
of  wasps  in  the  late  summer  and  autumn  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  If  you  or  any  of  your 
correspondents  have  noticed  this  fact  and  could 


give  the  particular  varieties  of  the  Centaureas 
referred  to,  it  -would  doubtless  be  of  great  8er\ace 
to  many  who  annually  suft'er  so  much  from  the 
ravages  of  wasps  in  the  fruitgarden,  &c. — N.G.H. 
[The  letter  in  Counlry  Lijc  is  as  follows,  and  is 
in  reply  to  a  previous  note  :  "  I  wish  to  say  that 
it  is  the  perennial  Cornflower,  cream  colour, 
called,  I  Vielieve,  Centaurea  montana  that  I  find 
so  good  for  attracting  the  (jueen  M'asps."] 

National  Potato  Society.The 

society's  show  this  year  has  now  been  fixed  to 
take  place  at  the  South  Eastern  Agricultural 
College,  at  Wye,  in  Kent,  on  Wednesday, 
October  "2.  Arrangements  are  being  made  tor 
holding  a  .series  of  Potato  trials  at  the  college 
gardens  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  P.  Wright, 
the  horticultural  .siiperintendent,  in  addition  to 
the  trials  which  will  be  continued  at  the  Cam- 
bridge University  Farm  at  Impington,  Camb. , 
and  at  the  various  county  centres.  Full  details 
will  be  given  in  the  schedule  shortly  to  be  issued. 

Alteration    of   show    date.  —  The 

Ipswich  and  East  of  England  iJaft'odil  Show  will 
be  held  on  W^ednesday,  April  24,  instead  of 
April  17.--H.  E.  Archer,  Secretary. 

A  trial  of  Potatoes.— With  the  object 

of  a.soertaining  the  most  suitable  kinds  of  Pota- 
toes to  grow  in  the  district  of  Aylesbury,  Mr.  P. 
Mann,  horticultural  instructor  to  the  Bucks 
County  Council,'  in  conjunction  with  the  local 
technical  secretary  for  A3'lesbury,  undertook  a 
trial  of  varieties.  In  his  report  Mr.  Mann  states 
that  "  the  row  of  Eldorado  was  absolutely  the 
worst  in  the  garden,  and  if  this  Potato 
ever  had  the  virtues  attributed  to  it,  it  must 
have  been  ruined  in  over-cultivation.  It  ap- 
peared too  weak  to  do  anything,  and  was  the  only 
kind  where  there  was  any  curl.  Among  the 
failures  were  The  Saxon,  Eldorado  and  Beauty  of 
Lincoln.  The  Twentieth  Cenlurj'  gave  the 
heaviest  yield  of  541b.  to  the  row.  In  some 
of  the  varieties  very  large  seed  Potatoes  were 
used,  but  in  all  cases  the  results  given  were  not 
so  good  as  from  medium-sized  .seed.  The  big 
seed  did  not  rot,  and  came  up  at  digging  time  as 
solid  as  they  were  on  the  day  they  were  planted. 
Wherever  this  was  the  case  roots  did  not  yield 
well.  Experience  has  taught  us  that  large  seed 
is  a  waste,  and  does  not  give  such  good  returns 
as  what  is  known  as  seed  sized  tubers,  which, 
however,  should  always  be  of  the  best  shape  and 
([ualitv." 

New  srarden  plants  of  1906.  -Tlie 

number  of  garden  plants  annually  described  in 
botanical  and  horticultural  publications,  both 
English  and  foreign,  is  now  so  considerable  that 
it  has  been  thought  desirable  to  publish  a  complete 
list  of  them  in  the  Kew  Bulletin  each  year.  The 
list  published  in  the  Kew  Bulletin,  just  to  hand 
comprises  all  the  new  introductions  recorded 
during  1906.  The  present  list  includes  not  only 
plants  brought  into  cultivation  for  the  first  time 
during  1906,  but  the  most  noteworthy  of  those 
which  have  been  re-introduced  after  being  lost 
from  cultivation.  Other  plants  included  in  the 
list  maj'  have  been  in  gardens  for  several  years, 
but  either  were  not  described  or  their  names  had 
not  been  authenticated  until  recently.  In 
addition  to  species  and  %\ell-marked  varieties, 
hybrids,  whether  introduced  or  of  garden  origin, 
have  been  included  where  they  have  been 
described  with  formal  botanical  names.  Mere 
cultural  forms  of  well-known  garden  plants  are 
omitted  for  obvious  reasons.  In  every  case  the 
plant  is  cited  under  its  published  name,  although 
some  of  the  names  are  doubtfully  correct.  Where, 
however,  a  correction  has  appeared  desirable, 
this  is  made.  The  name  of  the  person  in  whose 
collection  the  plant  was  first  noticed  or  described 
is  given  where  kntiwn. 

Southampton  Royal  Hortlcul- 
tupal Society.  —  The  forty-fifth  annual 
report  of  this  society  states  that  although  the 
balance  sheet  is  less  satisfactory  than  those  of 
recent  years,  it  is  more  favourable  than  the  one 
issued  at  the  end  of  1905.  A  very  encouraging 
and  satisfactory  item  is  the  steady  increase  in  the 


niunber  of  annual  subsci'ibers.  Notwithstanding 
that,  from  various  causes,  fifty  former  members 
had  to  be  removed  from  the  list,  there  is  a  net 
gain  of  twenty-two  in  the  number  and  over  £12 
in  the  amount  subscribed.  The  Rose  show, 
although  less  satisfactory  financially  than  antici- 
pated, was  the  most  extensive  exhibition  of  recent 
years.  The  next  show  will  be  again  held  a*  the 
County  Cricket  (Jround  on  .July  2  and  3.  The 
Carnation  show,  although  falling  short  in  some  of 
the  classes,  was,  as  a  whole  very  little  inferior 
to  the  fine  exhibition  held  in  1905  ;  this  was 
largely  due  to  the  very  fine  display  made  by  the 
various  trade  exhibits.  The  autumn  show,  which 
was  held  in  the  Volunteer  Ai-tillej-y  Drill  Hall, 
was  satisfactory  as  regards  the  general  extent 
and  quality  of  the  exhibits.  Unfortunately,  the 
society  had  again  to  contend  with  most  unfavour- 
able weather  for  this  show,  which  verv  seriously 
reduced  the  attendance. 

A  grapdening:  appointment.— At  a 

committee  meeting  of  the  \Voolton  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society,  held  on  the  14th  inst.,  itwas  resolved 
that  the  committee  tender  their  hearty  congratu- 
lations to  their  colleague,  Mr.  T.  Carling,  on  his 
appointment  as  head  gardener  to  Lord  Aldenham, 
St.  Dunstain's,  Regent's  Park,  London,  with  their 
sincere  wishes  for  his  future  success. 


GORRESPONDENGE. 

(The  Editor  is  not    responsible   for  the    opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.  J 

The   king:  of  wild  Roses.— I  have 

read  with  rnucii  interest  the  article  on  Ro.sa 
gigantca  in  your  issue  of  the  9th  inst.  Your 
correspondent  says  that  this  plant  first  flowered 
in  Europe  in  Lord  Brougham's  garden  at  Cannes 
in  189S.  but  I  had  it  in  flower  in  1897.  My 
original  plant  was  given  to  me  at  Kew  by  Sir 
William  Thiselton-Dyer  in  1889  or  1890,  and  at 
the  same  time  he  gave  plants  to  Lord  Brougham 
and  to  the  Jardin  d'Acclimatation,  Paris.  My 
plants  have  flowered  and  fruited  ever  since, 
though  the  soil  in  this  garden  contains  too  much 
leaf-mould  and  no  clay.  A  few  years  ago  my 
friend  M.  Henri  Cayeux,  Director  of  the 
Polytechnic  Botanic  Garden  in  Lisbon,  took 
some  cuttings  in  October,  grafted  or  budded 
them  on  to  Multiflora  stocks,  and  they  flowered 
in  the  following  spring.  He  fertilised  the 
flowers  with  pollen  from  a  Reine  Marie 
Henriette  Rose,  saved  seed,  which  he  raised,  and 
when  the  plants  were  still  small  budded  them  on 
to  strong  Multiflora  stocks.  In  June,  1895,  he 
informed  me  that  one  was  in  splendid  flower,  so 
I  \-isited  the  Botanic  Gardens  and  found  a  very 
vigorous  plant  covering  a  wall  and  bearing  from 
1 00  to  200  flowers  1  These  were  like  a  glorified 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  much  larger,  and  the  colour 
deeper  and  richer  ;  in  tact,  a  superb  Rose.  The 
leaf  retained  the  shape  of  the  R.  gigantea,  but 
appeared  larger.  He  had  four  other  seedlings 
which  had  not  yet  flowered,  and  in  these  the 
leaves  were  of  a  different  shape.  I  advised  M. 
Caj'cux  to  continue  hybridising,  and  thereby 
raise  a  new  family  of  Roses.  He  is  a  brother  of 
Messrs.  Cayeux  of  Paris,  the  well-knowni  horti- 
culturists, and  I  believe  served  his  ajjprentioe- 
ship  at  Kew.  He  was  the  raiser  of  Begonia 
Cayeuxi,  a  hybrid  of  B.  corallina,  and  also  of 
Dombeya  Caj-euxi,  a  beautiful  pink-flowering 
Dombeya.  The  flowers  of  R.  gigantea  in  Lisbon 
are  much  larger  than  those  in  Oporto,  owing,  I 
supjjose,  to  the  soil  there  being  a  reddish  clay 
over  limestone,  whereas  in  my  garden  it  is  a 
sandy  loam  on  granite  ;  very  unfavourable  for 
most  Roses.  I  think  that  if  "  W.  W.''  were  to 
bud  or  graft  R.  gigantea  on  to  a  strong-growing 
Rambler  stock,  he  would  socjn  get  flowers.  The 
plant  should,  I  think,  be  against  a  wall,  sheltered 
and  with  plenty  of  sun.  I  shall  be  happy  to  send 
a  few  cuttings  by  post,  either  now  or  in  the 
autumn,  to  any  amateur. — B.4R0N  de  Soutbl- 
LiNiio,  Entre  Quintas,  Oporto,  Porluijal. 
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Fruit    trees    for    north    walls.— 

Kxcelk'Ht  tliiiiigli  il  is,  sn  far  as  it  giirs.  tilt'  iKito 
(in  page  (io  i>y  V.  Riiso  alioiit  "  A  Protitalilo 
Fruit  Tree  for  Nortli  Wall  "  may  be  misleading, 
for  tliere  are  other  fruit  trees  suitable  for 
growing  on  north  walls  besides  the  Morello 
Cherry.  Sweet  Clierries,  Pears  and  Phnns  are 
among  those  that  will  grow  well  on  a  wall  faeiug 
north.— T. 

Lead  labels.  —  steel  stamps  may  be 
obtained  at  the  Army  and  Navj'  Stores.  The 
(luarter-incli  set;  of  letters  is  10s.  6d. ,  and  figures 
3s.  (id  ;  three-sixteenth  inch,  Ss.  tid.  and  3s.  ; 
one-eighth  inch,  7s.  6d.  and  28.  (id.  The  three- 
sixteenth  inch  is  a  useful  size,  the  same 
as  "  Epps's  Selected  Peat "'  in  the  advertise- 
ment on  your  last  page.  The  Garden  at  the 
head  of  each  page  is  one-eighth  inch,  and 
"  Boultonand  Paul"  on  last  page  is  quarter-inch. 
These  may  be  useful  as  a  guide. — W.  de  H.  B., 
Prtsfoii. 

Black  Currant  mite.— In  "  Gardening 
of  tlio  \Veek  "  for  the  Dth  inst.  Mr.  Coutts 
recommends  tliat  where  Black  Currant  is  aft'ected 
with  mite  (big  bud)  the  enlarged  buds  should  be 
picked  otl'  and  burnt.  In  the  Joiu'nal  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  for  .January  last  there  is  an 
exhaustive  paper  on  the  subject  of  the  mite,  and 
it  is  there  shown  that  picking  oft"  the  enlarged 
buds  is  quite  useless.  The  only  efiective  treat- 
ment appears  to  be  the  application  of  sulphur, 
either  dusted  on  with  lime  or  sprayed  on  with 
water  and  soft  soap.  Anyone  having  bushes 
affected  by  the  mite  will  do  well  to  read  this 
article.  The  price  of  tlie  .Journal  is  4d. — W.  de 
H.  B.,  Preston. 

Germination  of  seeds  of  Crinum 

JVIoorei.  —Last  summer  1  saved  two  seeds  of 
Crinmn  Moorei  growing  out  of  doors,  and  have 
been  greatly  interested  in  their  curious  manner 
of  growth  when  germinating.  The  seeds  were 
single,  not  enclosed  in  a  liag  like  those  of  C. 
capense— hard,  irregular  rounded  masses  rather 
larger  than  a  Walnut.  I  potted  them  up  when 
they  began  to  shoot,  only  half  burying  them  in 
the  soil,  expecting  the  shoots  to  grow  upwards 
and  roots  to  develop  at  the  base  of  the  seed ;  but 
the  shoot  curved  over  and  downwards  into  the 
soil,  forming  a  thickenetl  blunt  point  as  it  went, 
and  about  the  time  this  point  hatl  buried  itself 
beneath  the  surface  a  new  upward  growth  burst 
through  the  curve,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration,  completing,  I  suppose,  the  process  of 
germination.  I  presume  this  method  of  reproduc- 
tion is  common  to  other  species  of  Crinunr,  cfec. , 
but  I  have  never  had  the  chance  of  observing  it 
before.  The  seed  will,  I  imagine,  rot  or  die  away 
before  long,  the  blunt  point  becoming  the  new 
bulb.  — S.  G.  R. 

"  True  stock. "  in  Chrysanthe- 
mums.— ilr.  Crane  (page  03  of  The  (Garden) 
has  not  apparently  realised  the  point  of  my 
enquiry  concerning  White  Masst',  and  the  ques- 
tion as  to  wliose  or  which  stock  was  referred  to 
as  the  "true  .stock"  is  still  nnan.swered.  Mr. 
Crane  still  itrges  the  importance  of  growers 
obtaining  the  better  stock;  but  it  is  impossible 
for  anyone  to  act  upon  such  advice  unless 
this  better  stock  has  some  distinguishing  name. 
Hence  my  enquiry.  Has  the  superior  stock  of 
which  Mr.  Crane  speaks  at  page  03  no  dis- 
tinguishing name  other  than  White  Mass^  ?  If 
there  is  no  distinctive  name  for  it,  what  is  to 
guide  the  readers  of  The  (iAROEN  in  the  matter  ; 
and  will  it  not  be  just  as  easy  to  obtain  the 
inferior  form  as  the  superior?  I  do  not  in  the 
least  question  Mr.  Crane's  description  of  these 
two  varieties,  and  the  lack  of  imiformity  in 
naming  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums  is  outside 
the  question.  Mj'  anxiety  in  the  matter  is 
centred  wholly  around  the  statement  by  Mr. 
Crane  that  there  is  a  "true  stock"  greatly 
superior  to  other  stocks,  and  the  cpiestion  is  : 
How  can  I  or  any  other  reader  of  The  Garden 
make  sure  of  getting  it  ?— E.  H.  Jenkins. 


RECENT  PLANT  PORTRAITS. 

The  Bofritiirrt/  ^fttf/az^lll  f<_>r  Febriuir>'  coiitiiins 
portraits  of 

Nfrine  Bomleni.  —  Native  of  Cape  Colony. 
This  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  finest  of  all  Nerines 
known  to  me,  and  is  here  most  accurately 
flepicted,  and  done  full  justice  to,  on  a  double 
plate.  According  to  some  g(j(jd  judges,  it  stands 
on  the  border-line  between  Nerines  and  Bruns- 
vigia,  and  with  the  vai'ieties  N.  lucida  and  N. 
marginata  (which  I  have,  but  have  not  yet 
bloomed)  might  be  considered  to  be  connecting 
links  between  them.  Its  flowers  are  produced 
on  tall  stems  in  large  trusses  of  from  nine  to 
twelve  flowers,  and  are  of  a  tine  clear  rose  colour, 
with  the  centre  of  each  petal  of  a  rather  deeper 
shade.  It  also  has  the  great  merit  of  being  an 
exceedingly  free  and  certain  bloomer,  which  many 
Nerines  are  not.  It  retains  its  foliage  for  quite 
two  months  after  all  other  varieties  have  gone  to 
rest,  and  produces  its  flower-stems  almost  imme- 
diately after  the  leaves  disappear.  It  should  be 
useful  to  the  hybridiser,  as  it  sets  seed  freely  and 
is  of  a  most  vigorous  constitution. 

Oharia  speciosa. — Native  of  Australia.  This 
is  an  interesting  new  species  raised  from  seeds 
received  from  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Melbourne 
in  1888,  and  flowered  last  year  in  May  in  the 
temperate  house  at  Kew.  Its  flowers  are  pure 
white,  produced  in  loo.se  bunches,  and  somewhat 
resemble  in  shape  those  of  Choisya  ternata,  the 


OEKMtN.VTION    or    SEED    OF   CRINUM    MOOKEI. 

Mexican  Hawthorn,  or  among  Olearia-  might  be 
described  as  an  enlargement  of,  and  great 
improvement  on,  those  of  0.  myrsinoidcs, formerly 
erroneously  known  as  0.  ilicifolia,  which  is  quite 
a  dift'erent  species  not  yet  introduced  into 
Eiu'opean  gardens,  but  coming  nearest  t(j  0. 
macrodonta. 

Mtconopsis  punicea.  —  Native  of  Tibet  and 
China.  This  is  a  handsome  and  bright-coloured 
Poppywort.  but  rather  an  unsatisfactory  and 
disappointing  jjlant,  as  its  flowers,  though  bright 
red  in  colour,  are  of  flimsy  texture,  and  so  per- 
sistentlj'  pendulous  as  ne\'er  to  show  anything 
but  their  exterior.  When  first  .shown  at  the 
great  Temple  show  in  liMl.i  by  its  introducers, 
Messrs.  Veitch,  who  received  seed  of  it  from 
their  collector,  Mr.  Wilson,  it  was  not  inaptly 
described — I  think  in  The  Times — as  a  flower 
resembling  a  red  rag  hanging  from  the  top  of  a 
bent  stick. 

Ribex  mnr/oUom'cmn. — Native  fif  the  South- 
western United  States.  This  is  a  somewhat 
curious  but  not  ornamental  Currant,  producing 
upright  bmiches  of  small,  dull  greenish  white 
flowers,  followed  by  dull-coloured  bluish  red 
fruit.  It  is  a  plant  of  merely  botanical  interest, 
though  its  describer  has  a  long  story  to  tell 
about  it. 

Sacro/ahium  eruhescens. —  Native  of  Annam. 
This  is  a  vecy  pretty  Orchid,  with  spikes  of  pale 
rose-coloured  flowers. 


The  first  niunber  of  the  Rmn  llorlicoti  for 
Keliruary  figures 

Crhin  An:! II nix,  liy  no  means  a  novelty,  but 
rather  an  old  and  esteemed  ornament  of  our 
winter  and  spring  greenhouses.  It  is  apparently 
hardly  at  all  known  on  the  t'ontinent  or  in 
France. 

The  first  part  of  the  l/iriie  de  /'horticidliirc  Behie 
for  February  figm'es 

Pteris  lucida  medio  piela,  a  graceful  and  dis- 
tinctly variegated  hybrid  Fern,  raised  by  the 
well-known  Belgian  Fern  specialist,  Arthur  van 
den  Heede  of  Ghent,  by  crossing  Pteris  serrulata 
with  P.  oretica  Wavrini.  The  centres  of  the 
fronds  are  nearly  pure  white.  It  should  be  a 
great  accjuisition  for  Fern  collectors. 

W.    E.    GUMBLETON. 
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SOME    OF    THE    NEWER    CREEPING 
(WICHURAIANA)    ROSES. 

THR0U(;H  the  courtesy  of  Messrs. 
Barbier  and  Co.,  the  well-knovni 
nm-serymen  of  Orleans,  France,  I  was 
enabled  to  inspect  flowers  last  June 
of  most  of  their  introductions  in  the 
above  beautiful  group.  Many  of  the 
sorts,  .such  as  Alberie  BarV)ier,  Rene  Andrt"  and 
Anguste  Barbier  are  now  well  known,  and  are 
taking  their  place  among  our  most  cherished 
climliing  and  ramV)ling  Roses  :  but  it  was  some 
of  the  newer  sorts  that  I  thought  the  readers  of 
The  Garden  would  be  mostlj'  interested  in. 

It  seems  like  a  dream  when  we  remember  that 
1  iiese  charming  Roses,  many  of  them  etjual  to 
Tea  Roses  in  beauty,  have  been  evolved  since  the 
year  1900,  and  all  of  them  from  the  procumbent 
I  ype,  the  delightful  Rose  that  is  so  lovely  when 
iDund  massed  or  grouped  as  it  is  in  many  a 
garden  to-day.  I  should  have  thought  that 
'  rossing  the  ofl'spring  of  previous  crosses  would 
liave  given  finer  results  than  by  using  R.. 
w  ichuraiana  it.self  each  time  ;  but  Messrs.  Barbier 
say  "No."  A  very  interesting  fact  relating  to 
these  Hybrid  Wichuraianas  is  that  the  seed  of 
man}'  of  them,  if  self-fertilised,  will  produce 
dwarf-growing  sorts  that  look  like  dwarf  Poly- 
antha  Roses,  and  they  bloom  all  the  summer. 
J*erhaps  it  will  be  more  useful  if  I  give  a  few 
notes  of  the  varieties  I  have  seen.  In  1902  we 
received  two  beautiful  varieties. 

Edmond  Proiixl  (R.  wichuraiana  crossed  with 
Souv.  de  Catherine  Guillot). — This  is  a  large 
flower,  3  inches  to  4  inches  across,  a  pale  peach 
colour,  with  a  wonderfully  distinct  centre  of 
coppery  carmine.  This  is  sure  to  become  ex- 
tremely popular. 

E/ixr  RohicJioii  (R.  wichuraiana  crossed  with 
L'Ideal). — Resembles  Perle  d'Or,  only  that  it  is 
very  vigorous   and    with  delightful  foliage.      In 

1903  there  arrived 

Alexandre  Trimoiiillel.  which  is  the  same  cross 
as  Edmond  Prfmst,  although  perfectly  distinct. 
It  has  almost  Tea-like  flowers,  white,  with  a 
rosy  salnicjii  tint. 

Ferdinaiiel  Roii.sxel  (R.  wichuraiana  crossed  with 
Luciole). — Perhaps  the  most  glorious  foliage  of 
all ;  it  is  quite  an  anilier  colour.  The  flowers 
are  a  vinous  red  colour,  large,  and  double.     The 

1904  set  I  did  not  think  particularly  attractive, 
but  of  those  sent  out  in  190.5  one, 

Francois  Gviilot,  is  very  good.  It  resulted 
from  across  between  the  type  and  Mme.  Laiirette 
Messimy,  and,  strange  U>  say,  its  blocmis  were 
more  white  than  those  of  Alberie  Barbier.     This 

:  must  soon  take  a  leading  place  among  climbing 
Roses.       Another   beautiful    sort    of   this    same 

i  year  is 

Joseph  Billard  (R.  wichuraiana  crossed  with 
Mme.  E.  Resal). — Here  we  have  a  single  flower 
some  3  inches  to  3J  inches  across,  of  a  beautiful 
rubj'-carniine  colour,  with  distinct  white  eye. 
It  blooms  in  clusters  of  about  nine  flowers.      This 
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shimlrl  lie  ii  worthy  ciinipanioii  to  Jersey  Beauty. 
Ill  UlfKl  tlie  host  of  the  two  then  sent  out  was 
unquestionably 

Joncph  Lamy  (R.  wichuraiana  erossed  with 
Mme.  L.  Messiniy). — It  is  a  lovely  tint,  porcelain 
white,  shaded  tender  rose,  something  like  the  old 
Tea  Rose  .Souvenir  de  Vietor  Hugo.  All  the 
al>o\'e,  the  j>roduetions  of  one  firm.  I  can  strongly 
rceonnnend,  and  I  for  one  feel  grateful  to  Me-^^srs. 
]5ai'l)ier  that  tliey  have  so  enriched  our  collection 
of  climbing  Roses,  which,  if  tliey  are  early 
bloomers  and  non -perpetual,  nevertheless  pro- 
vide us  with  some  rare  tints  and  blendings  (jf 
colour,  and  the  most  exquisite  foliage,  which  will 
render  them  indispensal>le  for  all  up-to-date 
gardens.  (iKowEK. 

ROSES    ON    TREES. 

It  is  gratifying  to  obsei've  the  growing  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  public  to  adopt  the  more 
natxu'al  forms  of  Rose  cultivation  ;  and  no  one 
can  say  that  a  Rambler  Rose  is  mi.splaeed  when 
rambling  over  some  old  tree  or  hedge,  as  it  w'ill 
do  if  left  to  itself.  One  of  the  most  beautiful 
sights  in  June  is  the  English  hedgerow,  teaching 
many  a  lesson  in  natural  grouping.  Upon  many 
an  estate  the  floral  beauty  could  be  enhanced  if  a 
few  of  these  graceful  Ramblers  were  planted  ; 
hut  the  work  should  not  be  slovenly  done.  It  is 
necessary  first  to  prepare  the  site  by  taking  out  a 
large  hole  of  such  a  size  that  a  cartload  of  good 
soil  can  be  placed  in  it.  In  many  instances  the 
soil  will  be  good  enough  if  it  is  disturbed,  without 
the  additional  expense  of  importing  new.  Some  well- 
decayed  farmyard  manure  should  ne  mixed  with  it, 
and  the  whole  allowed  to  settle.  If  the  tree  upon 
which  the  Rose  is  to  I'amble  be  a  living  specimen, 
the  di.sturbance  of  the  soil  will  attract  its  roots. 
This,  of  course,  we  want  to  avoid.  One  can  get 
over  the.  difficulty  by  planting  the  Rose  in  an  old 
cask  with  the  bottom  knocked  out.  I  advocate 
own-root  plants  for  this  woi-k  ;  they  are  by  far 
the  best,  even  though  small  to  start  with.  The 
(juestion  what  to  plant  may  trouble  some  indi- 
viduals. A  dozen  splendid  sorts  are  Lady  'Jay, 
Hiawatha,  Trier,  Blush  Rambler,  .lersey  Beauty, 
Alberic  Barbier,  Aglaia,  Carmine  Pillar,  F^licite 
Perp(^tue,  Mme.  d'Arbla\-,  Elise  Robichon  and 
Riibin.  '  1*. 
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PRIMULA    KEWENSIS. 

A   L  Ij   those  who  have  not  yet   growTi  this 
j^k  charming  addition  to  winter-flowering 

/    \        plants  should  endeavour  to  do  so,  as 
J      ^k        it  is  really  an  acquisition.     It  is  easy 
£  \_     to  grow,  and  I  think  when  it  becomes 

better  known  it  will  be  in  great 
demand  for  decoration  in  the  dull  days  of  the 
year,  both  tor  cutting  and  as  plants.  The  flower- 
spikes  grow  to  about  18  inches  in  height,  and  are 
covered  with  whorls  of  clear  3'ellow  flowers  all 
their  length,  lasting  well  when  cut.  From  seed 
sown  last  February  we  have  had  a  grand  display 
since  October,  and  at  the  present  time  it  looks  as 
if  they  were  going  ti.i  flower  for  some  time  to 
come.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in  February  or 
March  in  well-drained  pots  or  pans  filled  with  a 
compost  of  loam,  leaf -mould  and  sand  in  equal 
proportions.  Before  sow-ing,  water  the  pans  and 
allow  them  to  drain.  Sow  the  seed  thinly  on  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  and  cover  the  pans  with  sheets 
of  glass  and  brown  paper  ;  then  place  in  a 
temperature  of  55°.  When  the  seeds  have  germi- 
nated, remove  the  paper,  retaining  the  glass,  and 
tilt  it  up  a  little  each  day  until  it  can  be  dis- 
pensed with  altogether.  At  this  period  the  tiny 
plants  should  never  be  watered  overhead,  or 
certain  failure  will  result  ;  ratlier  hold  the  pans 
in  water  until  the  soil  is  thoroughh-  saturated. 

When  the  seedlings  are  fit  to  handle,  pot  into 
2J-inch  pots,  using  a  compost  the  same  as  for  the 
"-pans.     The  next  shift  will  be  into  .3-inch  pots, 


using  the  same  compost  only  a  little  rimghcr,  and 
grow  on  near  the  glass  in  the  same  temperature. 
When  the  roots  are  travelling  freely  round  the 
sides  of  the  pots,  shift  on  into  li-inch  pots,  using 
a  compost  of  three  parts  loam,  one-half  part  each 
of  wood  ashes  and  leaf-mould,  with  a  go(j(l 
sprinkling  of  bone-meal  and  old  Mushroom 
manure.  These  pots  must  be  thoroughly  clean 
and  well  drained.  After  potting,  place  in  a 
house  with  a  greenhouse  temperature.  Water 
carefully  until  they  have  taken  possession  (jf  the 
new  soil,  afterwards  water  will  need  to  be  given 
copiously.  About  the  middle  of  June  place  the 
plants  in  a  cold  frame  and  keep  close  tor  a  day  or 
two,  shading  them  during  the  hottest  part  of  the 
day.  Afterwards  all  air  possible  should  be 
admitted,  throwing  the  lights  oflf  on  warm 
nights.  When  the  pots  are  full  of  roots,  liquid 
manure  should  be  given  every  other  day,  as  the 
plant  is  a  gi-oss  feeder.  Any  flower-spikes  showing 
should  be  pinched  out  till  the  beginning  of 
September.  By  the  end  of  the  month  the  plants 
should  be  indoors.  Place  them  in  a  house  where 
a  temperature  of  4.5°  to  50°  can  be  maintained 
during  the  winter  months.  Every  precaution 
should  be  taken  not  to  injure  the  foliage,  which 
is  very  easily  broken,  and  is  one  of  the  plant's 
most  beautiful  features.  Water  carefully  during 
dull  weather,  occasionally  giving  liquid  manure 
to  prolong  the  flowering  season,  and  fumigate 
when  necessary.  Plants  grown  as  above  will 
bloom  profusely,  and  for  conservatory  or  indoor 
decoration  will  lie  much  appreciated. 

J.    BUKNSIDE. 

Bhibroohe  Manor  Gardens,  Market  Bamii,  Linen. 


LATE    CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Owing  to  the  exceptionally  long  summer  and 
autumn  of  last  year,  late  Chrysanthemums  are 
passing  out  of  flower  much  earlier  than  usual. 
The  Chrysanthemum  has  become  invaluable  for 
w'inter  decorations,  and  everyone  is  desirous  of 
extending  its  season  of  flowering  as  long  as 
possible.  The  weather  of  last  autunui  demon- 
strated the  folly  of  housing  the  late  batch  of 
plants  too  soon.  With  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  short  intervals  of  mild  frost,  the  w'eatherwas 
quite  open  till  well  into  December.  In  any  case 
they  may  be  left  outdoors  until  the  end  of 
November  or  beginning  of  December,  provided 
there  is  material  at  hand  to  protect  them  in  case 
of  a  sudden  fall  of  temperature.  The  erection  of 
a  temporar_\-  structure  around  the  plants,  so  that 
the  covering  may  be  more  easily  adjusted,  will 
save  much  trouble  in  an  emergency.  '•  Stopping  '' 
the  i^lants  is  an  essential  point  to  be  considered. 
For  a  season  like  the  last,  the  end  of  July  would 
have  been  soon  enough  ;  but  our  climate  is  so 
ehnngeable  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  lay  down 
hard-and-fast  rules.  The  middle  of  Jul_y  may  be 
considered  an  approximate  time  in  w  hich  to  do 
this  work.  As  to  the  tjuestion  of  varieties,  there 
are  plenty  to  choose  from,  but  it  is  not  desirable 
to  have  a  too  extensive  collection.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  varieties  which  have  done  very  well 
here  this  season  : 

A.  J.  Balfour,  very  free-flowering,  a  beautiful 
rose-pink,  was  at  its  best  at  Christmas,  although 
in  ordinary  seasons  it  will  flower  much  later. 

I      Tuxedo.  —  A    splendid    grower,    rich    orange 

!  j'ellow  ;  usually  a  little  later  than  A.  J.  Balfour. 

I  Go/den  Gem  still  holds  its  own  as  a  good  late 
yellow. 

j  Mrs.  J.  Thompson  and  its  yellow  sport  are  two 
beautiful  late  sorts. 

I      Mrs.  F.  S.  For/rj  is  one  of  the  latest.     It  grows 

■  well,  and  is  golden  yellow  in  colour. 

I  Framjii'/d  Pink  is  a  great  favourite.  Its  ooloui' 
varies  from  pure  white  to  deep  rose-pink. 

Laely  Canidny  is  still  one  of  the  best  late 
whites.  Tfiis  variety  does  best  from  cuttings 
struck  late  in  .June  and  grown  in  small  pots.  The 
three  forms  of 

Princess   Victoria  are  most  desirable  varieties 
to  grow. 
Frogmore,  Windsor.  E.  Hakriss. 
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RARE  BULBS  IN  THE  SOUTH  WEST. 

OWINd  to  the  drought  the  season 
.  of  190f)  has  been  a  very  trying 
I  one  for  plants  in  this  district  of 
'  the  south-west,  for  (luring  the 
seven  months  Vteginning  on 
March  1  and  endingon  September  30 
onl\'  10  inches  of  rain  fell.  Many  surface- 
rooting  plants,  such  as  the  Foam  Flower  (Tiarella 
cordifolia),  London  Pride  and  Silene  Asterias 
grandiflora  appear  to  be  quite  dead,  but  Cape 
bulbs  have  done  well  and  flow'ered  freely.  In  the 
depth  of  winter  Iris  alata,  a  difiicult  plant  to 
bloom  annually  in  this  country,  ])roduced  its 
blue  blossoms,  followed  by  I.  Histrio,  I. 
histrioides,  I.  persiea,  I.  Danfordiie,  I.  steno- 
phylla  (better  known  as  Heldreiehi),  I.  Tauri, 
Netted  Iris  (I.  reticulata),  the  lovely  but  variable 
I.  rosenbachiana,  I.  bucharica,  I.  Warleyensis 
and  I.  orchioides,  all  growing  in  a  sunny,  south, 
wall-liacked  border,  and  affording  a  beautiful 
sight  in  the  spring  months.  The  splendid  Iris 
tingitana  flowered  excellentl}-,  producing  bloom- 
spikes  on  all  but  one  of  its  bulbs.  Irises  of  the 
pumila  and  ehamieiris  sections  also  flowered  well, 
and  were  followed  by  the  dwarf-growing 
I.  lacustris  and  I.  cristata,  I.  tenax,  I. 
sindjarensis.  I.  fxdva,  I.  setosa,  I.  sibirica, 
Spanish  and  English  Irises  and  (.Terman  Flags  in 
varietj',  the  Iris  season  concluding  with  the  fine 
I.  orientalis,  I.  aurea  and  I.  Monnieri,  the  last 
over  5  feet  in  height  in  .Jul}-.  Iris  robinsoniana, 
though  making  good  growth,  has  not  yet  flowered. 
The  Romideas  are  pretty  but  rarely  grown 
spring  liulbs  from  South  Africa.  Of  these  the 
very  rare  R.  pylea,  with  white  golden-throated 
fltnvers.  was  a  beautiful  sight,  and  the  rose- 
coloured  R.  .speciosa  and  R.  nivalis,  white,  with 
lavender  markings,  were  charming.  Freesias, 
Ixias  and  Sparaxis  gave  a  bright  display, 
especially  Fire  King  of  the  last  family.  Tritoma 
crocata  lighted  up  the  garden  with  a  glorious 
patch  of  orange-scarlet,  and  Ixiolirion  montanum, 
with  I.  tatarieum.  the  former  by  far  the  best, 
perfected  their  blue  flower -scapes.  Homeria 
collina  is  a  curiously  neglected  South  African 
bull).  Its  rosy  buff  flowers  are  very  attractive, 
and  it  increases  very  rapidly  both  by  offsets  and 
by  seed.  The  Chilian  Crocus  (Tecophilea  cyano- 
croeus)  bore  tw'o  of  its  exquisite  blue  flowers,  but 
does  not  seem  inclined  to  reproduce  itself  from 
seed  as  in  some  gardens.  The  pale  sulphur 
Oladiolus  tristis  Avas  welcomed  in  April,  not 
merely  on  account  of  its  chaste  beauty,  but  by 
reason  of  its  delicious  fragrance  in  the  evening. 
When  this  species  is  ordered  nurseiymen  almost 
invariably  send  out  a  form  having  the  three 
upper  segments  marked  with  a  band  of  purple 
black,  which  is  far  inferior  in  beauty  to  the  type. 
G.  tristis  is  readily  increased  by  seed  and 
bulblets.  G.  vinulus  is  a  small  but  pretty 
species,  bearing  white,  eerise-marked  flowers. 
The  so-called  earlj'-flowering  section  of  Gladiolus 
thrive  and  increase  here,  such  varieties  as 
Blushing  Bride,  Peach  Blossom,  Queen  Wilhel- 
mina,  Cardinalis  elegans.  Crimson  Queen,  Rose 
Queen,  Ackermanni  and  others  having  borne 
sheaves  of  flower-scapes.  Chlidanthus  fragrans, 
from  Buenos  Ayres,  hears  beautiful  yellow, 
sweet-scented  flowers  ;  and  Bravoa  geminiflora, 
a  native  of  Mexico,  was  attractive  with  its 
drooping  red  and  yellow  blossoms. 

Herbertia  pulcliella,  a  pretty  bulb  rare  in 
gardens,  produced  its  blue  flowers  in  April,  and 
Cypella  Herberti  proved  one  of  the  most  satisfac- 
tory plants,  bearing  a  profusion  of  its  apricot 
yellow  Tigridia-like  blossoms  from  the  end  of 
.June  to  the  close  of  October.  Though  hailing 
from  Buenos  Ayres  it  appears  quite  hardy  here. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  loveliest  bulbous  plant  of 
the  year  has  been  the  wliite  variety  of  Sparaxis 
(Dierama)  pulcherrima,  a  native  of  South  Africa. 
The  slender  arching  flower-shoots,  about  6  feet 
in  length,  that  have  been  appropriately  termed 
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"  fairies  fishing-rods,"  hung  witli  tlie  pure  white 
(hiiDping  blossoms,  and  swaying  with  the  slightest 
liree/.e,  made  a  beautiful  picture.  iSeed  of  this 
|)lant  sliould  be  sown  in  the  open  where  it  is 
intended  to  bloom,  for  no  bulb  so  resents  dis- 
turbance. Flowers  may  be  produced  in  a  year 
from  undisturbed  seed. 

Watsonia  Ardernei,  another  Cape  plant,    bore 
its  tall  white  flower-spikes,  and  tlie  Zephyranthes 
blossomed   very  freely  ;    the   charming   pink    Z. 
carinata.   almost  invariably  grown  under   glass, 
perfecting   its   flowers    finely    in    the   open   air. 
Z.   Candida,   white,   is  very  free,   but  can   in  no 
degree  compare  with  Z.   Atamasco,  a  far  larger 
and  handsomer  white.     Z.  Andersoni  has  blossoms  i 
yellow    within     and     tinged 
with    red    on     tlie    exterior. 
I'ancratiuni     illyricum     bore 
its   spreading    white   flower- 
heads,  and  in  some  instances 
self-sown  seedlings  are  spring- 
ing   up   in    numbers    around 
t  lie  parent  plants. 

Of  the  Colchicums  the  best 
have  been  the  flesh  pink  C. 
Bornmiilleri,  the  double 
white,  still  a  rare  bulb,  and 
C.  speciosum  ma.^imum,  this 
being  a  much  broader  and 
deeper  coloured  flower  than 
the    tj-pe.     Crinums    flowered 


first   blo.ssonis.      Of   tlio    Mnntl)retias   (Jermaiiia 
and  <i.  I).  Davison  have  been  the  best. 

Snitfll    Dtroil.  S.    W.    FiTZHKRBEKT. 


THE    WINDFLOWERS    (ANEMONES). 

Anemone  alpin.i  and  its  Aixies. 
(Continued  Jrom  parje  78.) 
Anemone  kivul.a.ris  is  a  choice  Windflower  from 
the  Himalayas.  It  grows  12  inches  high,  and  bears 
freely-brancliing  stems  of  white  flowers  li  inclies 
to  2  inches  across  the  petals,  which  are  tinted 
blue  on  the  reverse,  and  the  anthers  are  blue, 
purple  or  lilac,  varying  in  diiierent  specimens. 
The  root-.stocks  are  very  stout  and  vigorous,  and 
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well  through  the  autumn.  C.  Powelli,  C.  P. 
album,  C.  Moorei,  C.  M. allnim,  C.  M.  vaiiegatum, 
said  to  be  the  finest  of  all  the  Crinums,  and  C. 
yemense,  all  bearing  tall  many-flowered  spikes. 
Cyrtantlius  MoKenni  grew  very  strong,  and  was 
a  prettj-  picture  with  its  head  of  pendulous  «hite 
flowers,  and  C.  Flambeau  glowed  in  brilliant 
orange.  Belladonna  Lilies,  no  doubt  owing  to 
the  heat  and  dr\'ness,  bloomed  most  abundantly', 
the  varieties  rosea  perfeeta  and  lilanda,  each  with 
stems  over  3  feet  in  length,  being  much  superior 
to  the  t3'pe.  In  September  the  Ijeautiful 
Ouernsey  Lily,  Nerine  Fothergilli  major,  with 
its  brilliant  scarlet  flowers,  apparently  sprinkled 
with  gold  dust,  bloomed  very  freely,  and  a  week 
later  the   new  pink  Nerine  Bowdeni  opened  its 


and   liears    quantities    of    white,    .saucer-shaped 

I  flowers,  each  singly  on  a  long  wiry  stem  and  quite 

l.i  inches  across  the  petals.     The  plant   is  unduly 

prolific  in  oft'sets,  which  will  need  to  be  removed 

occasionally  if  the  plants  are  to  maintain  flowering 

strength.    Every  particle  will  grow  well  if  severed 

from  the  parent  plant  and  carefully  treated  for  a 

few  months.     This  species  will  grow  where  any 

plant  has  a  chance  to  exist,  and  one  can  recommend 

it  for  furnishing  the  many  odd  corners  that  occur 

in  most  gardens.     It  thrives  well  in  grass,  and  is 

not  particular  as  to  shade,  provided  it  can  get 

plenty   of   light.      Its  double  form  is  a  capital 

garden  plant  with  flowers  somewhat  resembling 

a  large  white  florist's  Daisy,  but  it  does  not  bloom 

so  freely  as  the  single  type  plant.     It  flowers  in 

May,  .Tune  and  Jul}-. 

'       The  Shaggy  Siritsu  Anemone  (A.   vernalia]  maj- 

I  be  described  as  a  small  refined  Pasque   Flower 

I  (Pulsatilla).       It  grows  4  inches  high  and  bears 

numerous  silky  bells  covered  with  long  silky  hairs. 

The  leaves  are  prostrate  and  silkj'  in  texture.     It 

I  is   pretty,    and   well   worth    the    little    care    it 

'  demands   in   finding   a   suitable   site   for   it.     It 

1  dislikes  much  wet,  and  one  can  grow  it  best  in  a 

I  crevice  between   boulders  or  on   a  sharp   slope, 

spreading  the  roots  as  far  into  the  soil  as  they 

will  go.     It  is  easily  raised  from  seeds,  which  are 

always  quick  in  germinating,  and   the  seedlings 

should     not     be     coddled,     avoiding     anything 

approaching   a   damp   confined   atmosphere.      It 

flowers  in  March  and  April. 

Apennine    Windflower    (Anemone    apennina 

AND  ITS  Allies). 
j  The  group  of  Anemones  most  like  A.  apennina 
;  inhabiting  countries  immediately  north  of  the 
Mediterranean  are  well  adapted  for  grass  planting 
and  more  or  less  informal  gardening  generally. 
Their  greatest  use  is  for  clothing  rockery  slopes, 
in  plantjng  the  higher  banks  of  waterways,  and 
they  are"  charming  when  grown  in  small  pans  for 
the  alpine  house.  The  shade-loving  kinds- 
nemorosa,  trifolia  and  intermedia — can  be  usefully 
employed  in  carpeting  open  copses,  while  their 
I  rarer  varieties  will  prove  worthj-  of  the  care 
generallj'  beston-ed  upon  shade-loving  alpines. 
The  whole  group  revels  in  leaf-soil — no  matter 
what  the  sub-soil  may  be,  a  layer  of  leaf-soil  or 
well-tilled  garden  soil  is  necessarj'  as  a  covering. 
They  do  not  root  deeply,  and  in  planting  it  is 
only  necessary  to  cover  the  curious  twig-like 
underground  stems  witli  an  inch  or  two  of  soil. 
All  flower  in  spring. 

Tlie    blue   Apennine    Anemone    (A.  apennina) 

I  is   a   well-known   plant,    widely   used    for   grass 

I  planting.     It  thrives  in  almost  any  soil,  and  for 

purposes  of  naturalising  it  is  a  better  plant  than 

A.  blanda  in  damp  or   wet  soils.     It  has  slender 

stems,   bearing  solitary  blue  flowers  with   paler 

centres   quite   an   incli   aci'oss.       Old-established 

clumps  are  remarkable  for  the  yield  of  flowers, 

which    literalh-    cover   the   leafage.       Its   white 

:  variety  is  valued  as  a  contrast,  but  its  uses  are 

I  more  limited.     Several  intermediate  forms  occur 

'  among  seedlings.  (iEORGE  B.   M.-iLLETT. 

(To  he  vontinned. ) 


tlie  plant's  constitution  is  generallj'  stronger 
tlian  most  of  this  group.  The  strongest  specimen 
I  have  seen  is  in  the  Kew  rock  garden,  which 
exceeded  2  feet  in  height,  and  formed  a  tuft 
more  than  1  foot  in  diameter.  It  was  evidentl}' 
old  established.  The  blue-tinted  anthers  are  a 
characteristic  feature. 

A.  fiuljjhtirea  resembles  A.  alpina  very  closely, 
and  is  regarded  by  many  as  a  form  of  that  kind. 
It  differs  only  in  its  sulphur-tinted  flowers.  A 
very  lieautiful  plant  requiring  great  care  to 
establish  it.  It  is  rarely  seen  in  its  best 
development. 

Till'  Snoirdrop  Anemone  (A.  sylve^trin)  is  a 
general  favourite  that  everyone  can  grow.  It 
forms    dense    tufts    of    Ranunculus-like    leafage 


I  A  BEAUTIFUL  LADY'S  SLIPPER 
I  ORCHID. 

The  Cypripedium  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration  recei\'ed  an  award  of  merit  from  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  recently  when  shown 
by  F.  Wellesley,  Esq. ,  ^^'estfield,  Woking.  The 
upper  sepal  is  of  rich  crimson  colouring  marked 
with  lines  of  darker  dots  ;  the  petals  are  spotted 
with  dark  crimson  upon  a  lighter  ground,  while 
the  lip  is  dark  crimson.  The  flowers  are  produced 
on  short  stout  stalks  only  about  2  inches  or 
.3  inches  high.  The  Cypripediums  are  the  best 
Orchids  for  the  beginner.  Many  of  the  common, 
though  very  beautiful,  sorts  are  quite  easy  to 
grow  ;  in  fact,  C.  insigne  and  some  of  its 
varieties  give  no  more  trouble  tlian  an  ordi- 
nar}'  greenhouse  plant,  ilanj-  are  even  grown 
in  frames. 
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A     BEAUTIFUL     ANNUAL 
FLOWER. 

(IONOPSn>irM  AI.'AULE.  ) 

The  value  of  this  charming  little  annual  cannot 
be  over-estimated,  being  at  its  liest  when  prac- 
tically every  other  occupant  of  the  rock  garden  is 
dormant.  It  is  a  tiny  plant,  forming  a  rosette 
which  seldom  exceeds  2  inches  in  height,  begins 
to  Hower  in  autumn  and  continues  to  do  so  all 
through  the  winter.  Even  after  the  severe 
weather  experienced  at  Christmas  time  it  is  now 
making  a  liold  show.  It  is  .seen  at  its  best  in  the 
rock  garden,  but  if  sown  in  summer  in  odd  patches 
about  the  garden  where  the  ground  is  seldom 
disturbed  it  is  no  further  trouble.  Self-sown 
seedlings  will  appear  year  after  year,  and  it  may 
become  a  weed,  but  hardly  an  objectionable  one, 
and  can  be  easily  restricted  to  its  allotted  space. 
A  white  variety  exists,  which,  if  required  to  be 
kept  true,  must  be  selected  when  in  Hower,  as  a 
small  percentage  of^the^seedlings  produce  flowers 
which  have  reverted  to  the  typical  lilac  colour. 


will  succeed  for  long  on  porous  gravelly  soils, 
the  Scotch  Pine  and  Mountain  Ash  being  quite 
the  reverse,  the  first  -specimens  lieing  found 
naturally  on  rock}-  or  shal_y  formations.  Then 
where  do  we  find  the  White  Beam  Tree  (Pyrus 
Aria),  the  Beech  and  Cephalonian  Fir  (Picea 
eephalonica)  attaining  to  such  dimensions  and 
with  such  fresh  healthy  foliage  as  on  a  chalky  or 
calcareous  formation  '!  Between  nattirally  dry 
and  damp  soils  we  have  also  to  distinguish  as  to 
the  most  suitable  subjects  for  planting,  and  every- 
one knows  how  the  Alder,  Willow,  Poplar  and 
deciduous  Cypress  revel  in  rather  damp  situations : 
in  fact,  water-logged  soils  will  not  come  amiss  to 
any  of  the  four. 

With  man}'  of  the  less  known  shrulis  and 
plants  the  preference  for  particular  soils  is  even 
more  marked  than  with  trees,  and  many  mitfy 
species  have  only  been  established  after 
repeated  experiments.  But  it  would  be  super- 
fluous to  multiply  cases,  as  in  the  cultivation  of 
almost  ever}-  tree  the  question  of  the  most 
suitable  soil  is  one  of  paramount  importance.  The 
accompanying  list  of  trees  and  the  soils  that  have 


CoxiFERors  Trees. 

Douglas  Fir,  rich  gravelly  or  .sandy  soil : 
Larch,  fairly  rich  loam,  in  upland  sites ;  Pine 
(Scotch),  light  and  not  too  rich  gravelly  soil ; 
Pine  (Austrian),  calcareous  formation  ;  Pine 
(Corsican),  gravelly  soils  ;  Pine  (Cluster  or 
Pinaster),  deep  sand  on  the  sea  coast  :  Silver 
Fir,  deep  loam  ;  Thuja  gigantea,  rich  moist 
loam,  light  ;  Thujopsis  borealis,  gravelly  or  sandy 
loam,  sheltered  situations  ;  Lebanon  Cedar, 
deep  loam  on  chalk. 

The  above  list  includes,  perhaps,  all  the  trees 
that  so  far  have  been  found  suitable  for  afforest- 
ing purposes  in  this  country.  A.  D.  W. 


DIGGING    AMONG    SHRUBS. 

This  sliould  be  done  with  care,  especially  if  the 
sinulis  are  choice  or  surface-rooting  conifers. 
Should  it  be  customary  to  bury  leaves  and  other 
refuse  which  are  gathered  up  among  the  shrulis  on 
the  si)ot,  take  care  that  the  holes  are  made  far 
enough  from  the  roots  of  the  plants  to  ensure  their 
not  being  damaged.  Well-furnished  shiiibberies 
recjuire  little  digging.  Deep  culture  is  not  possible, 
lightly  "pointing"  the  surface  soil 
being  only  neeessar}'  to  promote 
aeration  and  to  destroy  weeds. 
Mmichit  Oardtn><.  C.  RrsE. 
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THE    VIOl.ET   CRESS    (lONOPSIDIUM    .VC.VILE] 


lAKUV    .iN'NT.iL,    IN    THE    ROCK    lI.iRDEX. 


It  belongs  to   the  crucifcr    family,   is    native   of 
Portugal,  and  has  lieen  in  cultivation  since  1845. 

E.  .7.  Ali.ard. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 
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TREES     AND     SOIL. 

.■\  X  Y  failures  in  tree  and  shrub 
j)lanting  can  be  directly  attribiited 
to  error  in  judgment  as  to  the 
selection  of  particular  kinds  to 
certain  classes  of  soil.  As  proof  of 
this  we  have  only  to  note  the 
Rhododendron  and  several  peat-loving  plants 
which  will  not  succeed  when  ])Ianted  in  eliallt, 
wliilc  the  Cluster  and  Aleppo  Pines  (P.  Pinaster 
and  P.  Halepensis)  succeed  best  in  almost  pure 
sand  on  the  sea  coast.  Other  instances  are  the 
Umbrella  Pine  (Sciadopitys  verticillata)  and 
Menzies   Fir  (Pious  Menziesi),  neither   of    which 


been  found  most  suitable  for  their  development 
has  been  carefully  compiled,  and  will  save  trouble 
in  looking  up  the  requirements  of  each  separately : 

Hard-wooded  Trees. 
Acacia,  gravelly  .soils,  fairly  rich  :  Alder,  rich, 
damp  soil  in  jii-oximity  to  water  :  Ash,  alluvial 
dejiosit  or  rich  yellow  loam  ;  Birch,  calcareous 
or  gravelly  formation  :  Beech,  poor  rocky  soils 
and  upland  slopes :  Cherry,  rich  vegetable 
soil  ;  Chestnut  (Hoi-se),  rich  anil  deep  gravelly 
Soils  ;  Chestnut  (Spanish),  gravelly  loam  ;  Elm 
(English),  deep  loam,  not  too  damp  ;  Elm 
(Scotch),  uijland  rocky  slopes ;  Hazel,  good 
deep  loam,  chalky  preferable  ;  Hornbeam, 
poorish  loam  and  clay  soils  ;  Lime,  firm  loam, 
well  drained  :  Maple  (English),  loam  on  chalk  ; 
Maple  (Sugar),  deep  sandy  soil ;  Mountain  A.sh, 
rocky  soils  and  gravelly  loam  ;  Oak,  deep,  rich 
stitfish  loam  ;  Poplar,  preferably  a  moist,  rich 
soil :  Sycamore,  rich,  open  loamy  soil  and 
alluvial  deposit ;  Walnut,  rich  \Vheat  soil : 
Willow,  dampish  fairly  rich  soils. 


ROWERS     of     fruit 
ai'e    often    troubled 
b\-   i)irds  destroying 
tlie  liuds  during  the 
winter    and     spring 
months.     Numerous 
preventive    measures    have    from 
time  to  time  been    recommended. 
Spi'aying  the  trees   with   nauseous 
liquids  or  dusting  with  lime,  soot, 
&c. .  are  sometimes  advocated,  but 
are  of  little  use  in  practice,  owing 
to    the    short     time    they    I'emain 
effectual.    With  plantations  of  bush 
fruit.  Gooseberries,  Currants,  &c., 
in  private  gardens  the  best  protec- 
tion is  afforded   by  means  of    fisli 
netting,   placing  this  over  a  light 
framework  of  poles.     If  the  Inishes 
are  pruned  as  soon  as  the  leaves 
fall,  the  netting  may  then  be  placed 
over  them  and  remain  in  position 
until  the  fruit  is  gathered. 

Another  very  efficient  protection 
is  provided  by  twining  black  thread 
over  the  bushes,  securing  this  to 
the  extremity  of  the  slioot.s.  The 
birdsarefrightenetl  when  they  touch 
the  thread,  which  tlie}-  do  not  see, 
and  they  will  not  return  to  the  same  quarter.  By 
placing  black  thread  over  seed-beds,  the  crops  may 
be  saved  from  the  depredations  of  birds.  For  this 
purpose  secure  the  thread  lo  sticks  placed  in  the 
ground.  The  use  of  black  tliread  as  a  means  of 
protecting  crops  from  birds  is  b}-  no  means  a  new 
practice,  the  writer  of  this  note  having  used  it 
some  years  ago  when  serving  inider  a  first-rate 
grower  of  hardy  fruit,  who  IukI  been  in  the  habit  ■ 
of  using  it  annually  for  a  number  of  years  with 
successful  results.  This  protectifin  is  cheap, 
effectual  and  very  easily  secured.  C.  Ri'sE. 


PRUNING    NEWLY-PLANTED   APPLE 
TREES. 

There  is  some  dixersity  of  opinion  as  to 
which  is  the  right  time  to  prune  newly-planted 
Apple  trees,  but  probabh-  the  present  month — 
February— is  the  best,  for  if  the}'  were  planted 
about  the  middle  of  November,  which  is  the 
ideal  time,  the}'  will  have  connnenced  root 
action  and  be  thorouglil}  settled  in  the  soil.      In 
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the  case  of  pyramid  and  bush-trained  trees  leave 
the  shoots  8  inches  or  10  inches  long.  This  is 
quite  sufficient  to  obtain  a  plentiful  suppl}'  of 
fruit-spurs.  Erect-growing  varieties  need  to  be 
lilt  liaek  til  an  outside  bud  sii  as  to  keep  the 
I'cntrc  of  tlie  tree  open.  Standards  may  l)e 
pruned  ratlier  harder  than  pyramids  so  as  to 
obtain  sturdy  lieads,  l)ut  after  two  or  three  j'ears 
a  judicious  thinning  of  the  shoots  is  all  that  will 
be  required  for  orcliard  trees  ;  overcrowding  of 
the  branches  nuist  always  be  avoided.  The  last 
week  in  July  is  quite  .soon  enough  to  commence 
sunnner  pruning  the  Apple.  J.  U. 


SWEET     LAVENDER 

OXE  of  the  old  sti-eet  cries  of  London 
that  may  still  be  heard  during  the 
}  season  is  "Sweet  Lavender,"  for  at 
the  present  time  a  few  housewives 
still  adhere  to  the  custom  of 
putting  some  spikes  of  its  dried 
rtowcrs  in  tlie  linen  closet,  and  in  this  wa}' impart 
a  pleasing  perfume  to  its  contents.  The  plant 
itself  is  not  so  well  known  to  the  Londoner, 
though  large  quantities  are  grown  in  the  neigh- 
iiourlioods  of  Mitcham  and  Hitchin.  The  flowers 
tliere  produced  are  not  only  retailed  in  a  dry 
state,  but  man}'  of  them  are  distilled  in  order  to 
iibtain  the  old  English  Lavender  water. 

Planted  as  a  hedge  it  forms  a  really  delightful 
feature,  not  only  during  the  flowering  period, 
but  also  throughout  the  j'car.  as  the  grej'ish  tone 
of  its  foliage  serves  in  the  summer  as  a  foil  to 
bright-coloured  flowers.  Not  only  as  a  hedge 
plant  is  it  seen  to  advantage,  but  in  many  other 


parts  of  the  garden  it  is  equally  effective. 
Associated  with  dark  leaved  evergreens  the 
Lavender,  from  its  direct  contrast,  is  most 
striking.  Being  fond  of  a  well-drained  situation 
it  is  well  fitted  fw  the  bolder  parts  of  a  sunnj' 
rock  work,  wliile  a  bed  or  nurss  of  Lavender  alone 
is  always  attractive.  From  the  sober  tone  of  its 
foliage  it  harmonises  well  with  old  walls,  and 
where  such  e.^ist  in  a  garden  a  suitable  spot  for 
the  Lavender  maj'  be  at  once  suggested.  In  the 
same  respect  it  is  equally  in  keeping  with  ancient 
dwellings,  old  ruins  and  similar  places.  It  was 
once  my  good  fortune  to  see  the  sloping  banks  on 
either  side  of  a  sunken  path  completely  clothed 
with  Lavender,  and  at  all  times,  but  partioularl}' 
during  the  eve  of  a  hot  summer's  day,  it  formed 
a  most  deliglitful  and  soothing  retreat,  while  its 
flowers  were  much  sought  after  for  indoiir  use. 
With  regard  to  the  flowers  and  the  time  for 
cutting,  they  must  not  be  too  fully  e.\pantled 
before  separating  them  from  the  plant,  otherwise 
many  of  the  blooms  will  verj'  quickly  drop. 

As  might  be  expected  from  a  native  of  Southern 
Europe,  the  Lavender  prefers  a  well-drained  warm 
soil,  rather  than  a  cold  and  heavy  one  ;  in  fact, 
stagnant  moisture  of  any  kind  is  quickly  injurious 
to  it.  On  sloping  banks  and  similar  positions, 
especially  where  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  Lavender 
will  thrive  better  than  most  shrubs,  for  a  shrub 
indeed  it  is,  though  not  of  so  lasting  a  nature  as 
many  of  them  are.  Old  plants  are  liable  to  die 
off  suddenly,  and  even  when  this  does  not  happen 
both  the  foliage  and  flowers  are  inferior  to  those 
on  yovmger  and  more  vigorous  specimens.  In  a 
general  way  after  the  Lavender  has  reached  the 
age  of  six  years  it  is  more  satisfactory  to  replace 
the  old  plants  by  j'ounger  ones. 


There  is  no  difficulty  about  this,  as  cuttings 
strike  root  very  readily  if  put  into  a  cold  frame 
in  August  or  in  a  warm,  sheltered  border  out  of 
doors  in  September.  The  border  should  lie  well 
dug,  and  the  cuttings,  from  8  inches  to  1  foot  in 
length,  must  be  firmly  inserted  in  the  ground  for 
half  that  distance.  The  buried  portion  should 
have  the  leaves  cut  off'  with  a  sharp  knife  or  pair 
of  scissors. 

The  following  autumn  these  cuttings  will  be 
well  rooted  and  ready  to  transplant  into  their 
permanent  quarters,  or  put  in  nursei'y  beds 
for  another  season.  Cuttings  put  in  the  frame 
can  be  planted  out  the  following  spring.  A  good 
deal  ma}'  be  done  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Lavender  longer  than  if  allowed  to  grow 
untouched  by  pruning  it  back  moderately  directly 
after  the  flowering  season  is  o\'er.  Hy  this  I  do 
not  mean  cutting  it  right  into  the  hard  wood, 
but  the  shortening  of  any  straggling  branches 
and  just  stopping  the  vigorous  ones  so  that 
they  break  out  bushy. 

Varieties. 

Besides  the  typical  kind  there  are  others  that 
well  merit  a  note.  The  \Vhite  Lavender  is  a 
very  old  plant  in  gardens,  being  mentioned  by 
Loudon  over  sixty  years  ago.  It  has,  however, 
always  been  scarce,  though  I  think  it  is  more 
generally  met  with  than  it  was  a  decade  since. 
A  dwarfer  form  known  as  compacta,  and  nana, 
whose  flowers  are  of  the  ordinary  lavender 
colour,  is  also  meritorious,  and  so  is  a  compara- 
tively new  and  little-known  kind — the  (irappen- 
hall  Lavender,  with  fine  bold  foliage  and  large 
massive  spikes  of  blossoms,  equally  fragrant  with 
those  of  our  old  favourite.  H.  P. 
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plants  are 


()\V  TO  (iKOW  HELIOTROPE 
(Cherry  Pie).  —  This  is  a  very 
popular  plant,  chiefly  on  account  of 
the  delicious  fragrance  of  its  flowers. 
An  iirdinarj'  greenhouse  suits  it 
admirably,    while    in    summer   the 

used  in  some  gardens  extensively  for 


I.  -I'UVNT  OF   HKIJOTROI'K  (CUEKRY   riK)    fSED  IN 

THE    FLOWER   HARDEN    LAST    SIM-MER,    POTTED    VV 

rN     AI'TI'MN     AND     KEPT     THROIOH     THE     WINTER 

SAFE    FROJI    FROST. 

f  r/ic  slitnitt!  xhould  tunc  hf  cut  back  ax  tfltoit'n  ami  the  plant 
placet!  ill  a  tvartit  gfccaltniixc.) 


summer  bedding  and  for  placing  in 
the  mixed  borders.  Uiuing  winter 
the  old  plants  liave  been  stored  away 
under  the  stages  of  the  greenhouse, 
in  the  cellar,  or  in  a  shed  with  the 
Fuchsias,  where  they  were  safe  from 
frost.  It  is  now  time  to  start  them 
into  growth.  If  alread}'  in  pots  wait 
till  growth  commences  before  shaking 
the  old  soil  from  the  roots  and  re- 
potting. Should  the  plants  have  only 
been  kept  to  supply  cuttings  it  will 
not  be  even  necessary  to  repot  them. 
When  sufficient  cuttings  are  obtained 
they  can  be  discarded. 

ProjMrjation. — Heliotropes  are  verj- 
easy  to  cultivate.  The  stock  can  be 
readily  increased  by  seeds  or  cuttings, 
spring  and  autunui  being  the  chid' 
seasons  for  propagation.  Old  plants 
cut  back  and  placed  in  a  warm  house 
(see  Fig.  1)  soon  produce  plenty  of 
cuttings.  Fig.  2  shows  a  plant  with  a 
number  of  cuttings  read\-  for  removal. 


SIMPLE      HINTS. 

The  cuttings  of  many  plants  only  produce  roots 
from  the  stem  at  the  point  where  a  leaf  is 
attached  ;  Heliotropes,  however,  produce  roots 
anywhere  on  the  young  stems.  Fig.  3  represents 
two  cuttings  ready  to  be  inserted  in  the  soil.  In 
the  case  of  (a)  a  piece  of  the  young  gi'owth  was 
left  on  the  old  stem  to  produce  more  cuttings, 
while  in  (b)  the  whole  of  the  j'oung  shoot  was 
removed,  and  also  a  very  small  portion  of  the  old 
wood,  «  hich  can  be  seen  attached  at  the  base  in 
the  illustration. 

Initrtintj  the  Cuttings.  — Half  fill  the  pots  with 
crocks  (pots  Z\  inches  or  5  inches  inside  diameter 
at  the  top  are  the  most  suitable).  Over  the 
crocks  place  a  little  moss  or  rough  siftings  from 
the  soil.  Then  fill  the  pot  with  finely-sifted 
.sandy  soil.  Place  on  this  a  thin  coating  of  sand. 
All  is  then  ready  for  the  cuttings,  six  or  eight  in 
a  3J-inch  pot,  ten  or  twelve  in  a  5-inoh  pot.  The 
cuttings  are  inserted  by  making  a  hole  in  the  soil 
with  a  small-pointed  stick,  the  cutting  is  placed  in 
this,  and  the  hole  filled  with  sand  (Fig.  4).  Water 
well  with  a  water-pot  having  a  fine  rose  on  the 
spout  to  settle  the  cuttings  in  the  soil.  Place  in 
a  warm  propagating  frame  or  under  a  bell-glass. 
The  cuttings  root  very  quickly,  when  air  ma\'  be 
I  gradually  admitted  till  the  light  of  the  frame  or 
I  the  bell-glass  can  be  removed  altogether. 

Riiitihir/  St-t:dling)i. — Sow  the  seeds  in  rebruar\- 
in  pots  or  pans  (shallow  pots)  half  filled  with 
drainage.  The  soil  used  should  consist  of  equal 
parts  loam  and  leaf-mould,  adding  plent}'  of  sand. 
The  soil  should  be  passed  through  a  fine  sieve. 
Sow  the  seeds  thinlj'.  and  cover  with  a  little 
silver  sand  or  very  fine  soil.  Water  with  a  fine 
rose,  and  cover  the  pots  with  paper  till  germina- 
tion commences.  When  large  enough  to  handle 
the_\'  ma}'  be  pricked  oft"  in  pans  or  boxes  about 
1  incli  apart. 

Potting. — In    due   course   both   seedlings    and 
cuttings  should  be  potted  off'  singly  into  small 
pots.     Several  recently-potted  seedlings  are  illus-  , 
trated  (Fig.  5),  and  also  a  cutting  (Fig.  6).     Use  I 
a  compost  of   two  parts  fibrous  loam,  one  part  I 
leaf-mould,  and  sufficient  sand  to  keep  it  open. 

Standard  Heliotropes. — These  are  obtained  bj' 
growing  on  vigorous  cuttings  or  seedlings  with 
a  single  stem  until  the  desired  height  is  reached. 
The  point  of  the  shoot  is  then  removed  :  this 
causes  the  plant  to  make  several  growths.     If  the 


-CUTTIX(';S  TAKEN   FROM  THE  OLD  PLANT  AND  PROPEIl.V 


2. — THE    PLANT  AFTER    A    FEW  WEEKS    IN    A    WARM 

r.REENHOrSE. 

(Each  of  the  small  shoots  iciU  make  a  cuttintf.) 

points  of  these  are  again  removed  and  the  opera- 
tion is  repeated  several  times  as  growth  pro- 
ceeds a  good  head  of  shoots  will  be  obtained. 
When  once  the  standards  are  grown  they  will 
last  for  years.  It  is  usual  to  give  them  a  short 
period  of  rest  annually.  The  growths  are  then 
shortened  back  and  tlie  plants  placed  in  a  gentle 
heat  to  induce  them  to  make  new  shoots.  It 
will  not  be  necessary  to  repot  these  plants  every 
year,  top-dressing  will  be  stilficient.  This,  in 
other  words,  means  removing  2  inches 
or  .S  inches  of  the  soil  and  replacing  it 
H  ith  new. 

Other  Ways  or  Oronnntj.  —  Bj'  re- 
moving the  points  of  the  shoots  once 
or  twice  when  the  plants  are  small. 
nice  plants,  in  .")-inch  and  6-incli  pots, 
can  be  grown  with  six  or  seven  heads 
of  flowers  on  each.  Plants  trained  up 
tlic  pillars  or  on  the  back  wall  of  the 
greenhouse  are  decorative,  perfume 
tlie  house,  and  also  fiu'nish  plenty  nf 
flowers  for  cutting. 

Planting  Out  of  Doors. — The  end  of 
May  or  the  beginning  of  June  is  early 
enough  to  plant  them  out  of  doors. 
Do  not  forget  to  have  a  few  in  the 
border,  under  the  windows,  near  the 
door,  or  in  the  window  lioxes.  The 
fragrance  of  the  flowers  is  always 
appreciated.  A  pretty  combination 
for  a  bed  consists  of  Heliotropes 
and  a  groundwork  of  silver-leaved 
Geraniums. 
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Tli<  Hf  st  Varii:tli:s.  — These  are 
iminerous.  Hybridists,  especially  on 
tlie  Continent,  have  of  late  years 
imprcivefl  Ijuth  the  size  of  the  indi- 
vidual flowers  and  the  size  of  the 
truss,  as  well  as  introdiicing  different 
shades  of  colovir.  Lord  Roberts, 
violet.  Large  trusses  of  flo\\'ers  ;  Miss 
Florence  Nightingale,  dark  violet, 
very  useful  fr)r  bedding  ;  White  Lady, 
nearly  pure  wliitc  when  grown  inside, 
tinted  with  lilac  out  of  doors  ;  Mnie. 
lie  Bussy,  blue,  with  a  white  centre; 
and  Mile.  F.  Viger,  metallio  violet, 
immense  heads  of  flowers,  are  all 
varieties  of  sterling  merit. — N. 

TyiiKj  and  Trahiiii;/  Climhhi;/  Bases. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  hundreds  of  the 
blooms  of  climbing  Roses  are  sacriflced 
e\'ery   j'ear   through    the   long   shoots 
lieing  carelessly  or  unskilfully  handled 
wlien  they  are  being   tied    or  trained. 
'I'he  mistake   most   generally  made  is 
that  of  not  attending  to  them  at  the 
proper  time,  which  may  be  said  to  be 
now  and  during  the  next  few  weeks. 
Most  people  do  not  think  of  tying  up 
the    shoots   of    their   climbing    Roses 
until  the  end  of  March  or  early  April, 
and  doubtless  the  warmer  weather  tlien 
experienced  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
their  attention  to  the  Roses.     It  is  not  altogether 
a    pleasant    occupation    to    stand    tj'ing    Rose- 
shoots  on  a  cold  day  in  February,  with  the  wind 
blowing  keenly  from  the  east,  but  it  is  then  that 
the  long  growths  need  attention.     All  who  grow 
climbing  Roses  know  that  they  start  into  growth 
before  the  dwarf  or  busli  Roses,  because  thej'  are 
not  pruned  back  to   the   same  e.\tent.       If  then 
one  puts  off  tying  up  the   Roses  until  the  buds 
liave    burst    into   growth    and    the    shoots    are 
covered  with  tiny  green  shoots  an  inch  or  so  long 
it   is   obvious   that    very    great    care    must    be 
exercised  to  prevent  some  at  least  of  these  tiny 
growths  from  being  broken  ;  in  fact,  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  avoid  rubbing  some  of  them  off,  for 
they  fall  at  the  least   touch.     If,   however,  the 
tying  and  training  are  done  now,  before  tlie  buds 
burst  into  greenery,  then  there  is  no  danger  of 
damaging  the  tiny  shoots,  for  they  are  still  safely 
ensconced  within  the  hard  cover  of  the  sheltering 
bud.     The  loss  of  these  growths,  most  of  which 
contain  an   embryo  bunch  of  flowers. 


5. — HELIOTROPE    KAISEU    FROM    SEED. 

(2'lie  need  wan  mivn  in  a  large  ;pot  or  garden  pan  and  when  rather 
1  inch  high   the  seedlings  were  transferred  singlg  to  boxes  and  aga 
or  three  weeks  to  pots  of  2i  ioehes  riiaitwter  as  shown.) 

course,  a  loss  of  bloom.  As  has  often  been  pointed 
out,  the  best  time  to  prune  rambling  Roses  is 
soon  after  they  have  flowered,  then  remcjving  one 
or  two  of  the  oldest  shoots.  All  that  remains  to 
be  done  at  this  season  is  to  shorten  back  to  three 
or  fcair  l)uds  the  lateral  or  side  growths  on  the 
older  shoots  and  to  remove  the  unripened  ends  of 
last  year's  growths. 


less  than 
in  in  tu'o 


to  settle, 
2  inches 
dropping 


4. — SIX    OF   THE    CUTTINGS    PL.tCED^.IN    A 
POT   FILLED    WITH    SANDY    SOIL. 


Tolmprom  the  Flower  Border. — For  borders  in 
the  small  garden  where  Roses  and  hardy  perennials 
are  grown,  half  a  load  or  a  load  of  well-decayed 
farmyard  manure  should  lie  obtained  from  the 
local  nurseryman  (I  pay  no  more  than  6s.  a  load 
for  excellent  material)  and  spread  over  the 
borders  as  thickly  as  the  quantity  at  disposal 
will  allow.  If  the  w-eather  is  frosty  it  must  be 
allowed  to  lie  until  the  weather  is  mild  and  the 
surface  of  the  borders  becomes  soft.  It  must 
then  be  lightly  forked  in  just  an  inch  or  two 
below  the  surface.  By  early  summer  time  the 
means,  of  I  upper  soil  of  the  border  will  be  in  an  excellent 
condition  for  the  roots  of  the  plants  and  the 
latter  will  be  greatly  benefited.  The  rains  will 
wash  some  of  the  plant-food  from  the  manure  to 
the  roots  below,  and  the  rieli  friable  soil  will 
attract  the  roots  and  so  tend  to  keep  them  near 
the  surface. — W. 


Indian  Azaleas. — Now  that  the  days  are 
lengthening  the  different  varieties  of  Indian 
Azaleas  are  fast  developing  their  blossoms.  A 
little  while  before  the  flowers  expand  a  sharp 
look-out  must  be  kept  on  these  Azaleas,  for  some 
varieties  are  very  liable  to  push  out  J'oung  shoots 
just  below  the  flower  cluster,  and  if  these  are 
allowed  to  grow  uncheclced  they  will  deprive  the 
flowers  of  such  a  large  share  of  their  nourishment 
that  many  of  them  will  fail  to  open  properly. 
Sometimes  four  or  five  of  these  little  shoots  will 
make  their  appearance  around  the  leaves 
situated  just  below  the  flower-buds,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  remove  them  at  once.  The  way  to 
separate  them  from  the  plant  is  to  take  firm 
hold  of  the  stem  just  below  these  shoots  with  the 
forefinger  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  then  with 
the  right  take  hold  of  the  little  shoots  it  is 
desired  to  remove  and  pull  them  sideways. 
Some  varieties  need  far  more  attention  in  this 
respect  than  others.  These  Azaleas,  like  all  of 
their  class,  cjuicklj'  suffer  if  the  soil  in  the  pots 
is  allowed  to  become  too  dry,  and  particularly  so 
at  this  season,  as  the  flower-buds  are  swelling. 
With  the  increased  sunshine  in  the  greenhouse 
thrips  are    apt   to   become   troublesome,    but   a 


lilieral  syringing  will  keep  them  in 
check.  This  mu.st,  however,  be  dis- 
continued when  the  flowers  open. — T. 

Sweet  Peas  in  Tnhs. — Those  who  con- 
template growing  Sweet  Peas  in  tidis 
this  year  should  lose  no  time  in  making 
preparations  for  a  start,  for  Feliruary 
is  the  best  month  in  which  to  sow  the 
seeds.  If  no  fair  soil  is  available,  then 
it  is  well  worth  while  to  buy  two  or 
three  bushels  of  good  turfy  loam,  either 
to  use  alone  or  together  with  some 
fairly  good  soil  there  may  be  already 
at  hand.  The  tubs  (those  previously 
used  for  butter  or  lard  are  suitable) 
should  be  cleaned  out,  and  three  holes 
l)ored  ill  the  base  of  each  with  a  red- 
hot  poker.  Over  each  of  these  place  a 
piece  of  broken  flow  er-pot  for  drainage, 
and  put  1  inch  or  2  inches  of  the 
roughest  pieces  of  turfy  soil,  then 
filling  up  to  the  brim  with  the  flue  S(jil. 
It  must  be  made  fairlj-  firm,  but  not 
hard,  1:13'  being  rammed  down  with  a 
wooden  rammer.  If  some  well-decayed 
manure  can  be  mixed  with  the  turfy 
soil  before  the  tubs  are  filled  so  much 
the  better.  It  is  important  that  the 
soil  be  made  firm.  It  is  better  to  fill 
the  tubs  a  week  or  two  before  the 
seeds  are  sown  so  as  to  allow  the  soil 
To  sow  the  seeds  make  holes  about 
apart,  and  \h  inches  deep,  with  a  stick, 
a  seed  in  each  and  covering  up  the  holes. 


3J-INCH 


6. — ONE    or   THE    CUTTINGS    (SHOWN    IN    FIG.  4) 
POTTED    OFF   AS   SOON  AS    WELL   ROOTED. 

(This  maij  either  he  grown  on  for  greenhonse  or  rfiuver 
garden.) 

Snapdrauons. — Having  regard  to  the  com- 
parative injury  which  sharp  frosts  may  inflict 
upon  these  plants,  for  in  that  respect  the\'  are 
veiy  like  Pentstemoiis,  they  can  hardl}'  be 
classed  as  hardy  biennials.  Still,  where  strong 
young  plants  can  be  induced  to  winter  well  out- 
doors, then  do  we  see,  in  the  strong  growths  that 
break  up  from  the  roots  and  the  very  fine  spikes 
of  flowers  they  carry,  the  Snapdragon  in  its  true 
character.  But  sad  experience,  ranging  over 
many  years  on  a  stiff  soil,  caused  me  to  regard 
Snapdragons  as  very  doubtful  biennials,  at  least 
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hardy  ones,  and  I  made  it  the  rule  to  sow  seed 
very'early  in  the  year,  usually  in  February,  in 
pans  111-  shallow  boxes  and  in  a  cool  house,  so 
that  pk'iity  of  plants  were  furnished  stout  and 
firm  to  dibble  out  into  the  ojicn  ground  at  the 
end  of  April. — 8. 


GARDENING    OF 
WEEK. 


THE 


FOK    THE 


SOUTH    AND   SOUTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Flower    Garden. 
OF    THE   VALLEY    beds   should   be 
top  -  dressed    witli 


sliaded 
manure 
apart. 


f   ILV 

I  top  -  dressed    witli    some    well-rotted 

I  manure    and    rich    soil,    first    passed 

I  through  a   1-inch  meshed  riddle.      A 

1       ^     new  lied  should  be  made  at  least  every 
second  year,  choosing  a  cool,  partially 
position  :   dig   in   plenty   of   well-rotted 
and  plant  the  crowns  in  lines  9  inches 
(iiven   proper   cultivation,   home-grown 
crowns  are  quite  equal  to  imported  ones. 

Solommia  Seed  (Polygonatum  nndtiflorum)  is 
very  useful  for  forcing,  and  regular  beds  should 
be  kept  up  for  this  purpose.  It  enjoys  the  same 
treatment  recommended  for  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
but  it  should  be  planted  18  inches  apart. 

Lyre  Flower  (Dicentra  speetabilis)  is  also  in 
much  demand  for  forcing,  but  it  should  have  a 
more  open  position,  and  is  at  its  best  on  a  light, 
rich  soil. 

Iris  sty/osa. — For  winter  flowering  there  are 
few  nnjre  useful  plants  than  this.  Positions 
•should  now  be  got  ready  for  it  towards  the  end 
of  this  month.  It  often  proves  a  troublesome 
plant  to  move  and  establish.  I  have  found  it  to 
do  best  when  moved  about  tlie  end  of  the  present 
montli  or  beginning  of  March.  Here  it  grows 
and  flowers  freely  on  an  open  border,  but  the 
best  results  are  obtained  when  it  is  planted  at 
the  foot  of  a  sunny  south  wall,  as  it  enjoys  a 
proper  roasting  during  the  summer,  and  flowers 
with  greater  freedom  when  the  soil  is  not  over 
rich.  There  are  several  improved  forms,  which 
are  deeper  coloured  than  the  type  ;  also  a  white 
one,  wliich  is  not  at  all  free-flowering,  and  not 
so  sweet  as  the  type. 

Plants  Under  (jSlass. 
Bti/oiiias,  Slrrptocarpiis  and  Gloxinias  sown 
last  month  should  be  pricked  off  into  pans  and 
boxes  of  light  soil  as  s(jon  as  the  seedlings  can  be 
handled.  The  earlier-rooted  batches  of  bedding 
])lants  such  as  Heliotrope  and  Verbenas  should 
lie  potted  off,  and,  as  they  ai'c  available,  a  fresh 
lot  of  cuttings  sliould  lie  put  in.  Next  month  is 
early  enough  to  sow  most  half-hardy  annuals.  If 
ah-eady  sown  they  sliould  be  grown  as  cool  as 
possible. 

Veiililatioii,  at  all  times  an  important  matter, 
now  requires  perhaps  more  care  and  judgment 
than  at  any  other  period  during  the  year.  One 
should  ventilate  gradually.  Bottom  ventilators 
on  a  level  with  the  pipes  are  a  great  advantage, 
as  the  cold  air  gets  warmed  as  it  passes  in.  Strong 
heat  in  the  pipes,  combined  with  bright  sunshine, 
is  very  injurious  to  plants.  Blinds  should  be  got 
in  readiness.  If  necessary,  individual  plants  may 
be  shaded  with  sheets  of  jiaper. 

Trees  and  Shriib.s. 

Witch  Hazth  (Hamamelis). — Among  winter- 
flowering  shrubs  these  are  worthy  of  first  place, 
and  should  find  a  position  in  ever^'  garden. 
T'hey  are  hard\-  and  will  grow  in  any  good  garden 
soil,  and  15°  of  frost  has  no  effect  on  their  flowers ; 
but  it  is  well  to  give  them  a  position  sheltered 
from  rough  winds.  H.  arborea  is  the  best  one, 
and  in  time  forms  a  small  tree.  H.  japonioa  and 
H.  zuccariniana  are  dwarfer,  and  their  flowers 
are  paler  j'ellow. 

Rhodod'udrnu  jmrrijolium  (Anthropogon) 
should  be  more  generally   planted   in   sheltered 


gardens.  Its  rosy  piu-ple  flowers  are  very 
attractive,  and  here  it  was  in  full  flower  at 
Christmas.  The  Heaths  Erica  carnea,  E.  c.  alba 
and  E.  hybrida  are  all  winter-flowering  and 
indispensable.  All  the  foregoing  may  still  be 
planted. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Spinach.^^Wvin  the  ground  is  iu  working 
condition  the  hoe  should  be  lused  to  loosen  the 
soil.  Where  this  crop  has  suffered  from  damp 
and  cold  frosty  winds,  a  sowing  of  ro\uid  Spinach 
should  be  made  on  a  warm  dry  border.  If  Spring 
Cabbage  are  in  demand,  make  another  planting 
from  the  seed-bed.  If  that  is  cleared  out,  make 
a  small  sowing  indoors  of  some  approved  early 
sort. 

Brvaseh  Sproiit-t. — Where  they  are  required 
early,  a  small  sowing  should  be  made  indoors  : 
but!  find  they  always  come  early  enough  from  a 
sowing  made  outdoors  dui-ing  March. 

Carrotx  and  Turnips  sown  last  August  sliould 
now  be  lifted  and  stored.  Where  Parsley  was 
not  sown  last  August,  a  sowing  should  now  be 
made  in  boxes. 

Celery. — A  small  sowing  of  an  early  sort  should 
now  be  made,  being  careful  to  give  this  crop  no 
check  at  any  time.  Prick  off  Onions  sown  last 
month.  John  Coutts. 

(Gardener  to  Sir  T.  Dyke  Acland,  Bart. ) 

Killerton.,  Devon. 


FOE  THE  NOKTH  AND  NORTH 

MIDLANDS. 
Plants  Under  Glass. 
Streptocakpus.  —  A  batch  of  the  old  jilants 
may  be  placed  in  an  intermediate  temperature 
for  early  flowering.  If  mealy  bug,  to  which  they 
are  subject,  exists,  let  them  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  before  being  started. 

Palms.  —  Any  plants  that  require  to  be 
repotted  should  now  be  attended  to.  Kentias, 
Areoas  and  all  the  useful  Palms  grown  under 
glass  may  be  kept  vigorous  and  healthy  for 
several  years  without  being  repotted.  Carefull_\' 
avoid  overpotting,  as  this  may  lead  to  the 
souring  of  the  soil.  Allow  etticient  drainage,  and 
a  good  compost  may  lie  made  of  three  jiarts 
fibrous  loam,  one  part  leaf -soil,  some  coarse  sand 
and  bone-meal.  In  potting  on  young  plants  only 
a  slightly  larger  pot  should  be  used.  Cleroden- 
dron  faliax  does  best  as  an  annual,  and  may  be 
sc5wn  now  from  seeds  saved  from  last  year's 
plants.  Sow  also  Grevillea  robusta  and  Celosias 
for  greenhouse  or  con.servatory  decoration. 

Flower  Garden. 

Salria  paleiis. — Seeds  sown  now  in  heat  will 
make  good  plants  by  the  end  of  May,  or  where 
the  roots  have  been  stored  through  the  winter 
thev  may  be  started  in  heat,  and  will  soon 
procluoe  plenty  of  cuttings,  which  strike  freely. 
The  tuberous  roots  also  niaj'  be  divided.  The 
propagation  of  Heliotropes,  Ageratuni,  Iresine, 
Verbena,  &c. ,  should  be  proceeded  with  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  They  will  soon  strike  if  inserted  in 
light  soil  and  placed  in  a  brisk  heat. 

Iceland  Pojipies. — A  percentage  of  the  seed- 
lings maj'  have  damped  oft'  during  the  winter,  and 
if  this  is  the  case  a  sowing  maj'  be  made  in  boxes 
and  hardened  off  as  soon  as  they  are  in  the  rough 
leaf,  transplanting  in  small  clumps  where  required 
in  suitable  weather. 

Fruits  Under  Glass. 

Suecessioii  Peach  Hoii.-'es. — The  cleansing  of 
trees  from  scale,  thrips  or  red  spider  should  be 
finished  before  the  buds  become  prominent,  and 
the  woodwork  and  walls  washed  down  with  strong 
soft  soap.  \Vliere  the  trees  are  in  flower  little 
fire-heat  will  be  needed  during  mild  weather,  and 
air  may  be  admitted  at  the  top  of  the  house  night 
and  day.  P<illen  must  be  distributed  with  a  soft 
brush,  "using  it  from  trees  that  produce  freely  to 
others  upon  which  it  is  scarce.  During  dull 
and  rainy  weather  fire-heat  must  be  used  with 
discretion  ;  .■>.5'  in  the  daj'time  will  be  enough 
until  set. 


StrairiK  rries  in  Pols. — Those  under  artificial 
treatment  do  iifit  care  for  a  high  temperature 
initil  the  fruit  is  set  ;  4.)°  by  night  with  a  rise  of 
1(1°  by  day  will  be  .sufficient,  but  when  properly 
set  tiiey  require  plenty  of  heat,  moisture  and 
.stimulating  food.  When  the  swelling  is  finished 
and  colour  begins  to  show  remove  to  a  warm, 
airy  house. 

Harpy  Fri'it. 

Filberts  and  other  Nnts. — Remove  all  suckers 
from  the  base,  and  on  established  bushes  the 
strring  shoots,  unless  required  to  fill  a  vacancy, 
when  they  may  be  shortened  to  about  half  their 
length.  The  smaller  fruit-bearing  branches  must 
be  sufficiently  thinned  to  avoid  crowding. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Onions. — Those  which  were  sown  in  boxes  last 
month  should  by  now  be  quite  ready  for  pricking 
out.  A  compost  of  two  parts  good  loam,  one 
part  leaf-soil,  one  part  decayed  hor.se  manure, 
using  sufficient  sand  or  road  scrapings  to  make  it 
porous,  will  be  found  suitable.  Make  the  boxes 
thoroughly  firm,  and  prick  out  3  inches  apart 
each  way,  watering  each  box  as  it  is  finished. 
Shade  during  sunshine  if  they  show  signs  of 
flagging,  and  sja-inge  lightly  overhead  during  the 
day-time,  affording  a  temperature  of  50°  to  55° 
and  admitting  air  to  keep  them  from  becoming 
drawn. 

Potatoes  in  frames  or  pots  will  require  top- 
dressing  or  earthing  u]i  as  they  reach  S  inches  or 
!l  inches  in  height.  For  the  main  crop  the  ground 
should  be  dug.  Prick  out  in  frames  or  boxes 
supplies  of  Lettuce  and  Cauliflowers  as  required. 
W.  H.  Lambert. 
(Gardener  to  Earl  Grey. ) 

Hoirick,  yorth nnitierland. 
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HOW    TO    GROW    ONIONS. 

REPARATION  of  the  ground  is  one 
of  the  first  things  that  claim  attention 
in  growing  Onions.  It  should  be 
deeplj-  trenched  in  the  autumn,  and 
have  a  liberal  supply  of  well-decayed 
farmyard  manure  incorporated.  It  is 
a  good  plan  to  give  a  dusting  of  soot  and  bone- 
meal  between  the  layers,  anfl  apply  the  same 
dressing  to  the  surface,  which  should  be  left  as 
rough  as  possible,  so  that  it  may  be  crumbled 
down  by  the  infliience  of  the  weather.  Before 
planting  out  the  crop,  level  the  bed  and  mark 
out  tile  alleys  ;  then  work  the  surface  well  with 
a  fork,  and  rake  it  down  mitil  perfectlj-  fine. 

To  obtain  large  bulbs  it  is  necessary  to  make  a 
start  early  in  the  year  by  sowing  in  boxes  under 
glass  at  once,  as  this  vegetalile  reijuires  a  long 
period  of  growth  to  bring  it  to  perfection.  A 
suitable  compost  consists  of  two  parts  fibrous 
loam,  one  part  leaf-mould,  and  one  part  old 
Mushroom-bed  material,  with  a  good  sprinkling 
of  fine  charcoal.  The  whole  should  be  thoroughly 
incorporated  and  passed  through  a  quarter-inch 
mesh  sieve.  Boxes  2  feet  long,  1  foot  wide  and 
4.J  inches  deep  will  be  found  suitable.  Cover  the 
seeds  about  half  an  inch  dee)),  and  then  place  the 
bo.xes  in  a  greenhouse  where  a  moist  atmosphere 
and  a  temperature  of  from  55"  to  60°  can  be 
maintained.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  large 
enough  to  handle,  prick  them  off  into  rather 
deeper  boxes,  jilacing  them  .'{  indies  apart  each 
way,  and  use  the  compost  recommended  above. 
When  the  young  plants  have  started  into  growth, 
place  the  boxes  in  a  rather  cooler  house,  giving 
them  a  position  near  the  glass,  and  s^yringe  twice 
on  bright  days.  About  the  middle  of  Marcli 
|ilace  them  in  a  cold  frame,  and  commence  to 
iiarden  oft"  early  in  April  by  removing  the  lights 
on  all  favourable  occasions. 

The  third  week  in  April  is  an  ideal  time  to 
plant  out  the  crop.  L^se  a  trowel  for  planting, 
and   allow   a  distance  of   IS  inches  between  the 
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i;i)ws  and  15  inches  between  the  plants.  Dnst 
over  with  soot  oceasionallj'.  This  will  help  to 
keep  down  the  attack  of  the  Onion  fly,  which 
often  does  much  damage  during  the  spring  ;  but 
it  will  be  noticed  that  Onions  sowii  in  boxes  and 
transplanted  are  not  so  liable  to  this  pest  as 
those  sown  in  the  open  ground.  When  the 
plants  have  become  well  established,  a  dressing 
with  some  approved  fertiliser  should  be  applied 
about  once  in  ten  days.  Do  not  allow  the  crop 
to  suffer  from  drought  during  hot  weather,  Init 
give  copious  waterings  with  liquid  manure  when- 
ever required.  Keep  the  bed  free  from  weeds, 
and  make  frequent  use  of  the  hoe.  When  the 
bulbs  have  nearlj'  finished  swelling,  the  most 
forward  ones  should  be  slighth'  raised  with  a 
fork  to  prevent  their  splitting  ;  also  bend  over 
the  tops,  as  this  will  assist  them  to  ripen.  Choose 
a  bright  day  for  harvesting  the  crop,  and  be 
careful  not  to  bruise  any,  or  their  keeping  quali- 
ties will  be  considerably  diminished.  By  these 
means  very  fine  bulbs  maj'  be  grown,  and  if  well 
ripened  and  stored  they  will  keep  satisfactorily. 
For  exhibition  purposes  a  strain  of  Selected  Ailsa 
Craig  caiuiot  be  beaten. 

Elslree.  J.  G-iRDXER. 


fully  exposed  in  the  open  in  his  interesting  nursery 
at  Woodbridge,  Suffolk.  It  is  unusual  for  it  to 
flower  so  well  without  the  protection  of  a  wall, 
and  we  think  Mr.  Notcutt  is  correct  in  his  opinion 
that  the  abundant  flowering  ma}'  be  attributed  to 
the  hot  sun  of  last  summer. 
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Primula  kewensis. 
We  have  received  flowers  of  this  beautiful 
winter-blooming  Primula  from  Mr.  J.  Biimside, 
Binbrooke  Manor  (hardens.  Market  Rasen,  Lines. 
Our  correspondent  finds  that  it  is  a  very  useful 
plant  where  a  supplj'  of  cut  flowers  has  to  be 
maintained  during  the  winter  months,  and  feels 
sure  it  has  a  great  future  before  it,  with  which  we 
quite  agree.  A  few  notes  respecting  its  cultiva- 
tion will  appear  shortly  from  Mr.  Burnside. 


Chinese  Primrose  Webb's  Purity. 
Mr.  G.  Johnson  sends  from  Duslens,  Bishop's 
Walthara,  Hants,  beautiful  flowers  of  Chinese 
Primula  Webb's  Purity  and  also  of  a  white 
P.  stellata.  In  a  letter  accompanying  the  flowers 
it  is  mentioned,  "Although  it  has  been  in  cultiva- 
tion for  so  many  years  I  think  Webb's  Purity  still 
holds  its  own  as  one  of  the  best  white-flowered 
Prinmlas  we  possess.  The  '  white  stellata '  is  the 
best  of  a  good  batch,  obtained  from  a  mixed 
packet  of  seed.  I  think  it  is  well  worth 
selecting."     Certainly. 


RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answers.— TAc  Editor  intends 
til  make  The  Harden  helpfvl  t„  all  readers  who  desire 
assistance,  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  man  be, 
and  with  that  object  will  make  a  special  feattire  of  the 
"Aneivers  to  Correspondents"  column.  All  cmmminica- 
tions  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  iirritten  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Garden,  20,  TamMock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W.C.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  PPBLISHER. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  inay  desire  to  be  used  in  the 
paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be 
on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 

Le^^a.!  Points. — We  are  prepared  to  aTiswer  questions 
of  law  whieh  haiie  anything  to  do  with  the  subject  of 
gardening  and  forestry.  The  questions  should  be  as  clear 
and  explicit  as  pos.nble,  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  point  of  the  question.  Answers  will  be  f(mnd  in  a 
separate  column  headed  "Legal  Points." 


White  Violets. 
Mr.  (t.  Brown,  The  Gardens,  Harrow  Lodge, 
Christchurch,  sends  some  excellent  bunches  of 
double  white  Violets,  a  most  welcome  gathering 
of  flowers  at  this  time  of  year.  Mr.  Brown  grows 
the  plants  in  cold  frames,  giving  only  sufficient 
covering  to  keep  out  frost. 


Japanese  Chrysanthemum  Sunstone. 
Beautiful  flowers  of  this  variety  come  from  Mr. 
J.  Comber,  The  Gardens,  Nymans,  Crawley, 
Sussex,  and  we  welcome  them  even  after  the 
long  season  of  Chrysanthemums,  which  is  now 
approaching  its  end.  The  colour  is  a  fresh  clear 
yellow. 

Acacia  and  Grevillea  Out  of  Doors. 
I  send  you  a  few  sprays  of  Acacia  baileyana 
and  Grevillea  rosmarinifolia,  grown  out  of  doors. 
They  have  stood  the  late  severe  frosts,  and  are 
now  coming  into  bloom.  They  seem  quite  hardy 
here.  We  raised  the  Acacia  from  seed  four 
years  ago.— (Mrs. )  A.  Wall.4CE,  Old  Orchard, 
Broadstone,  Dorset. 


The  Winter  Sweet  (Chimonanthus  fraorans). 
We  never  tire  of  the  yellow  scent-filled  flowers 
of  the  Winter  Sweet,  to  give  the  English  name 
of  the  Chimonanthus.  The  spray  sent  came  from 
Mr.    R.  C.   Notcutt,  and  was  cut  from  a  shrub 
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The  Best  Sweet  Peas  [E.  O.  ).  —  Dorothy 
Eckford,  white  ;  Queen  Alexandi-a,  scarlet  ; 
Horace  Wright,  indigo ;  Countess  Spencer,  pink : 
John  Ingman,  rose  ;  Helen  Lewis,  orange  pink  ; 
and  Mrs.  Collier,  cream. 

Manuring  Tennis  Lawn  {ff.  W.). — Gas  lime 
was  far  from  being  a  desirable  application  to  a 
tennis  lawn,  as  the  effect  was  likely  to  be 
injurious  to  the  grass.  Soot  would  have  been  a 
far  better  application  with  the  horse  manure.  If 
you  have  lately  put  down  new  patches  of  turf, 
you  must  not  too  hastily  conclude  that  good 
growth  will  not  follow,  as  grass,  so  far,  has  had 
no  chance  to  grow.  Basic  slag,  however,  is  not 
likely  to  do  the  Uiwn  any  appreciable  good  put  on 
now.  A  dressing  of  that  manure  put  on  in 
October  at  the  rate  of  51b.  per  rod  would  have 
had  ample  time  to  dissolve  by  the  spring.  It  is 
too  late  now.  We  advise,  in  preference,  as  a 
cheap  and  quicker-acting  manure,  an  immediate 
dressing  of  native  guano,  putting  that  on  at  the 
rate  of  half  a  bushel  per  rod.  It  soon  washes  in 
and  becomes  an  excellent  grass  manure.  This 
guano  costs  £3  10s.  per  ton,  and  is  sent  out  in 
bags.  After  being  dressed  on  the  grass,  brush  it 
in  with  the  aid  of  a  long  birch  broom,  run  lightly 
over  it. 

Manukes  for  Sweet  Pe.as  (Seeker). — You 
will  find  that  the  only  possible  substitute  for 
natural  manure  in  the  culture  of  Sweet  Peas  is 
the  deepest  cultivation.  You  can,  however,  by 
adding  concentrated  foods  to  excellence  of 
mechanical  working,  achieve  almost  equally  good 
results.  In  your  case  it  would  be  wise  to  add 
4oz.  of  basic  slag  to  each  square  yard  of  the 
second  spit  immediately,  and,  when  the  whole  of 
the  soil-moving  has  been  done,  prick  into  the  top 
6  inches  a  mixture  of  three  parts  of  superphos- 
phate of  lime  and  two  parts  of  sulpliate  of 
ammonia  at  the  rate  of  2oz.  to  each  square  yard. 
When  the  plants  are  in  bud ,  but  not  before,  give 
nitrate  of  soda  at  the  rate  of  three-quarters  of 
an  ounce  to  the  square  yard,  or  half  an  ounce  to 
the  gallon  if  applied  in  the  form  of  liquid  manure. 
As  a  change  from  this  food  use  weak  soot  water 
alternately.  It  is  in  the  matter  of  excess  that 
amateurs  are  apt  to  err,  for  in  their  anxiety  to 
do  the  best  they  can  for  the  plants  they  are  prone 
to  carry  their  kindness  in  the  matter  of  giving 
food  too  far. 


roLi.\OE  Plants  for  Cutting  [E.  F.  A'.). — 
Our  correspondent  enquires  for  plants  A^  hicli  he 
can  grow  for  the  sake  of  tlieir  foliage  to  cut  and 
arrange  with  the  usual  summer  flowers.  We 
should  like  to  say  that  it  will  invariably  be  found 
to  lie  true  that  no  foliage  suits  a  flower  better 
than  its  own.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Rose  and 
Sweet  Pea ;  in  each  case,  and  with  almost 
every  other  flower,  the  foliage  from  the  same 
plant  tliat  produced  the  blossoms  looks  the  best 
when  they  are  cut  and  arranged  in  vases.  We, 
tlierefore,  advise  our  correspondent  to  follow  out 
this  rule  as  far  as  is  possible.  The  ornamental 
grasses  are  most  useful  for  the  purpose,  of 
arranging  with  bright-hued  flowers  to  relieve  their 
gaudy  eoloui'ing,  while  the  soft  masses  of  the 
small  flowers  of  Gj^psophila  paniculata  are  as 
useful  as  any  foliage.  Thalictrum  aquilegifolium 
and  adiantifolium  are  two  plants  with  beautiful 
foliage  and  excellent  for  use  with  flowers. 
(Generally  speaking,  however,  the  best  plan  is  to 
use  flowers  with  their  own  foliage. 

Summer  Planting  [M.  M.  Price).— In  the 
central  bed  marked  No.  i  on  the  plan,  which  you 
have  planted  with  Roses,  Fuchsias  and  Anemones, 
we  should  prefer  to  have  all  Roses.  You  could 
plant  between  the  Roses  some  lo\i--growingpla7it, 
such  as  Pansy,  Lobelia,  or  Mignonette.  We  tliink 
the  effect  would  be  far  better  than  having  a 
mixture  of  the  three  plants  you  name.  We 
presume  tho.se  planted  witli  specimen  Helio- 
trope are  small  beds,  and  therefore  you  require 
no  dwarf  plants  in  them.  The  beautiful  pink 
Verbena  called  Miss  Willmott  would  make  a 
most  suitable  edging  to  beds  Nos.  3  and  5  planted 
with  Godetia  Schamini  and  La\atera.  Africa:! 
Marigolds,  Tagetes,  some  of  the  annual  Chrysan- 
themums, especially  Morning  Star  and  Evening 
Star,  sulphur-coloured  Hollyhocks,  prinu'ose- 
coloured  Sweet  Peas,  here  and  there  a  clump,  and 
the  Orange  Lily,  would  all  associate  well,  but  we 
think  the  Helianthus  would  be  rather  out  of 
place.  We  notice  that  you  have  several  beds  of 
Roses  at  one  end,  so  why  not  dispense  with  Roses 
altogether  in  the  central  bed  No.  4. 

Everlasting  Peas  (//.  It'.  «.).— Lathynis  odoratus  is 
not  an  Everlasting  Pea,  but  is  the  Sweet  Pea  which  is  an 
annual.  Yuu  could  douljtiess  obtain  all  the  Everlasting 
Peas  recently  mentioned  in  The  Garden  from  nurserymen 
who  advertise  in  our  columns.  If,  as  you  say,  you  cannot 
find  them  catalogued,  write  to  Messrs.  Thompson  and 
Morgan,  seedsmen,  Ipswich,  or  Messrs.  Hobbies,  Limited, 
Dereham,  Norfolk. 

Top-dressing  Alpine  Plants  (L.  M.  S.).—lt  is  not 
uecessai-y  to  remove  any  of  the  soil  from  aroimd  the  plants 
UTiless  it  is  sour.  The  soil  should  be  merely  stirred  up 
with  a  hand-fork  first,  and  then  the  top-dressing  worked 
well  in  among  the  .stems.  The  following  plants  have  more 
or  less  orange-coloured  (lowers,  and  bloom  at  about  the 
same  time  as  Globularia  nana :  Papaver  alpinum  (orange 
variety),  Alyssum  montanum,  Hypericum  numniularium 
and  Androsace  vitaliana. 

Dwarf  Perennial  for  Ribbon  Boeder  (Chatelaine). 
Au  excellent  oontinuous-tlowering  plant  would  be  Geum 
Heldreichi.  It  blossoms  freely  in  .July  and  August ;  but 
perhaps  the  most  satisfaetoiy  plants  for  your  purpose 
would  be  the  Tufted  Pansles  (Violas).  These  nily  be  made 
to  bloom  from  early  spring  till  autumn,  providing  they  are 
duly  looked  after  and  all  spent  flowers  removed.  A  lovely 
blue  is  True  Blue,  .Sylvia  (white)  and  .Tohn  Kieholl  (pale 
blush). 

Iris  histrioides  ma.ior  (G.  F.  Padbury).— Seed  ot  this 
plant  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe  ill  pans  or  boxes. 
Use  sandy  loam,  leaf-soil  and  sand,  and  cover  the  seeds 
well  with  flue  soil.  Plunge  the  pan  or  bo.x  in  ashes  in  a 
cold  frame,  in  order  that  the  soil  may  be  kept  moist,  and 
do  not  let  it  get  dry  at  any  time.  Some  of  the  seeds  will 
germinate  during  the  same  autumn,  while  others  will  not 
come  up  till  the  following  spring.  It  is  advisable  to  leave 
them  in  the  seed-pan  till  they  have  made  one  season's 
growth.  When  the  foliage  dies  down,  the  little  bulbs  may 
be  taken  out  of  the  pan  and  either  planted  out  in  a  border 
oi-  be  grown  for  another  season  in  a  deeper  pan  or  box. 
Well-drained  loamy  soil  suits  this  plant,  which  takes  from 
two  to  three  years  to  make  flowering  bulbs  from  seed. 


TREES   AND    SHRUBS. 

A  Beech  Trek  Plague  (E.  A.  Hanley).— 
Your  Beech  trees  are  attacked  by  the  felted 
Beech  coccus  (Cryptococcus  fagi),  a  pest  which  is 
mifortunately  very  much  on  the  increase,  and  is 
very  injurious  to  the  trees  which  it  attacks.  The 
best  thing  that  you  can  do  is  to  lay  some  sacks, 
canvas,  or  some  similar  material  on  the  ground 
close  to  the  stem  of  the  tree  to  be  operated  on 
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and  to  scrape  ottas  nuicli  uf  the  felt-like  matter 
as  you  can,  and  then  scrub  the  tree  well  with 
a  strong  solution  of  parattin  enudsion  with  a  stiff 
scrubbing  brush,  working  the  solution  well  into 
an}'  crevices  or  interstices  of  the  bark.  The 
scrapings  should  be  collected  and  burnt.  Spraying 
or  sjTinging  the  trees  is  not  of  much  use,  as  the 
insecticide  does  not  penetrate  the  white  svib- 
stance  which  is  secreted  by  the  insects.  If  you 
examine  some  of  this  with  a  magnifying  glass 
j'ou  will  find  the  insects  mixed  up  in  it  looking 
like  small  yellowish  oval  eggs.  Each  of  these 
insects  draws  o£f  a  cei'tain  amount  of  the  juices 
of  the  tree  by  means  of  a  long  delicat*  proboscis. 
\\'hen  a  tree  is  attacked  bj'  many  thousands  of 
these  insects  the  amount  of  sap  drawn  oft'  is  con- 
siderable, and  the  tree  is  also  weakened  by  its  bark 
being  covered  by  the  felt-like  coating. — G.  S.  S. 

Shrubs  fok  Trellis  (W.  P.).— P>-i-us  japonica  would  be 
very  suitable  for  training  up  the  trelli-s,  but  it  is  not 
evergreen.  Cotoneaster  niicrophylla  does  well  trained 
to  a  wall.  The  leaves  are  small,  while  the  white 
flowers  are  succeeded  by  crimson  beiTies.  Crat;egus 
Pyraeantha,  an  evergreen  member  of  the  Thorn  family,  is 
remarkable  for  its  bunches  of  scarlet  berries  which  ripen 
in  the  autumn.  This  may  often  be  seen  trained  against 
dwelling-houses.  The  golden  Euonymus  japouicus  is 
a  well-known  shrub,  whose  deep  shining  gi-een  leaves  have 
a  large  central  blotch  of  a  golden  hue.  GaiTya  elliptica 
is  a  Californian  shi'ub  with  deep  green  leaves  somewhat 
wavy  at  the  edges.  It  bears  in  winter  handsome 
pendulous  catkins. 
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CiTXAjiEK  Attackkd  hy  Insects  (D.  Hah). — 
The  Cyclamen  are  very  liadlj-  attacked  by  the 
small  yellow  thrips,  a  tiny  insect  pest.  The}-  are 
almost  microscopical  in  size,  and  commit  the 
greater  part  of  the  damage  while  the  leaves  and 
flowers  are  still  young.  Too  warm  and  too  dr\- 
an  atraosjihere,  comliined  with  overcrowding, 
predispose  the  plants  to  insect  attacks.  Far  and 
awaj'  the  most  successful  remedj-  that  we  have 
seen  is  to  vaporise  with  the  XL  All  Vaporiser,  as 
the  fumes  penetrate  everj^vherc.  and  if  washes 
are  employed  it  is  difficult,  or  rather  imjjossible, 
to  wet  every  leaf  on  both  sinfaoes.  A  single 
vaporising,  though  it  will  kill  all  perfect  insects, 
is  not  sufficient  to  clear  a  house,  for  the  eggs 
hatch  and  the  pests  s<jon  reappear.  If  the  house 
is  vaporised  everj-  fortnight  two  or  three  applica- 
tions should  effect  a  perfect  cure. 

Bulbs  F.ailing  (./.  G.  K.). — Keeping  the  bulbs 
in  the  Wardian  case  would  no  doubt  account  for 
their  becoming  drawn  and  weakl}',  and  when  in 
this  state  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  flowers 
failed  to  develop.  Iris  reticulata  would  be  likely 
to  suffer  more  than  the  others,  and  if  you  potted 
this  up  from  the  open  ground  after  it  had  begiui 
growth  your  chances  of  success  were  small.  All 
we  can  advise  3'ou  to  do  is  to  give  them  as  much 
light  as  j'ou  can,  keeping  them  in  the  sunniest 
window  J'OU  have  and  near  to  the  window,  not  a 
foot  or  two  away.  Open  the  window  at  the  top 
when  the  weather  is  mild.  They  will  not  make 
nuich  progress  tliis  weather.  Take  them  away 
from  the  window  at  night,  placing  them  in  a 
corner  of  the  room.  Take  care  the  soil  does  not 
get  dry.  Another  season  pot  up  your  bulbs 
directly  into  the  pots  wherein  they  are  to  flower, 
and  pot  them  not  later  than  .September. 

PoTTiXG  Lily  Bulbs  (.4.  E.  ]i'nte:oii). — The 
notes  in  The  Garden'  for  February  2  would 
doubtless  interest  you.  for  the  method  described 
there  can  be  applied  more  or  less  in  the  ease  of 
your  bulbs  of  Lilium  auratum  and  speciosum 
varieties,  except  that  they  must  not  be  forced 
into  growth  in  a  warm  house.  Get  pots  of 
7  inches  diameter  or  larger  (according  to  the 
size  of  the  bulbs,  and  whether  you  intend  to 
put  one  or  more  in  each  pot),  place  crocks 
(pieces  of  broken  flower-pot)  over  the  hole  at 
the  base,  and  on  the  crocks  place  some  coarse 
soil  or  pieces  of  turf  so  that  the  fine  soil 
will  not  choke  the  drainage.  Use  a  soil  con- 
sisting of  three-quarters  turfy  loam  (old  turves 
pulled  into  pieces  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg), 
one  quarter  cow  manure,  drj*.  and  rublx'd  through 


a  sieve,  and  mix  some  silver  sand  (two  6-inch 
potfuls  to  a  bushel  of  soil)  with  these  ingredients, 
mixing  all  well  before  using.  Place  some  of  this 
mixture  on  the  turfy  soil,  then  put  in  the  bulb. 
The  top  of  the  latter  should  be  several  inches 
belo-n-  the  rim  of  the  pot.  Fill  up  to  the  top  of 
the  bulb  with  soil,  and  place  in  a  cold  frame  in 
the  greenhouse.  The  bulbs  will  not  make  much 
progress  yet,  but  with  better  weather  they  will 
begin  to  root.  Later  on  in  the  season  you  will 
notice  roots  forming  above  the  bulb  ;  then  fill 
the  pot  with  .soil.  These  Lilies  do  not  like  verj- 
much  heat  ;  a  mean  temperature  of  50°  would  be 
most  suitable. 

Propag.atixg  Heaths  (H.  E.). — The  Heath 
referred  to  is  in  all  probability  F-rica  hj-emalis.  a 
native  of  South  Africa.  Its  propagation  is  by  no 
means  an  easj'  matter.  The  best  way  is  hy  means 
of  cuttings  formed  of  the  j'oung  growing  shoots 
when  they  are  about  IJ  inches  long,  probably  in 
March  orApril.  The  leaves  at  the  base  having 
been  removed  In'  a  sharp  pair  of  scissors  the 
cuttings  must  be  dibbled  into  pots.  Fir.st  get  a 
bell-glass  to  fit  the  pot,  which  must  be  filled  to 
within  2  inches  of  the  rim  with  broken  crocks, 
then  the  remaining  space  must  Ije  made  up  of 
very  sandy  peat  pressed  down  exceedingly  firm. 
The  cuttings  must  be  dibbled  in  the  peat,  taking 
care  that  each  one  is  made  secure,  and  when  the 
pot  is  filled  it  must  be  watered,  and  after  a  little 
while  the  bell-glass  may  lie  put  on.  If  stood  in 
the  greenhouse  and  shaded  from  the  sun  they 
should  root  in  a  couple  of  months. 

Akemon'es  axd  Ranunculus  in  Pots 
(Enquirer). — These  should  be  potted  up  in  late 
autunui  in  gooil  loam  and  sand,  covering  the  roots 
with  aljout  an  inch  of  soil.  The  pots  should  then 
be  plunged  in  ashes  up  to  the  rim,  either  outside 
or  in  a  cold  frame,  and  covered  with  a  little  cocoa 
fibre  refuse,  or  leaves  would  do.  Here  they  ought 
to  remain  till  the  plants  are  well  rooted,  and  till  the 
leaves  have  pushed  through  the  soil,  when  the}' 
can  be  moved  into  a  cool  house.  They  require  a 
shady  position  for  a  time,  as  the  foliage  may  be 
injured  by  being  brought  immediately  from  under 
the  cocoa  fibre  refuse  to  strong  light  and  sunshine. 
When  the  stems  have  pushed  up  and  the  buds  are 
parti}'  formed,  the  plants  may  be  put  into  a 
warmer  house.  A  temperature  of  50°  would  suit 
very  well.  No  water  will  be  required  while  the 
pots  are  plunged  in  ashes,  but  when  the  plants 
are  in  full  growth  in  the  warmer  house  they  \vill 
require  an  abundance  of  water. 

Manure  for  Bulbs  in  Pots  (S.  F.  C). — As 
good  a  manure  as  you  could  wish  for  is  that 
kno«  n  as  licjuid  farmyard  manure.  If  you  are 
able  t<j  obtain  it  direct  from  the  manure  yard  you 
should  dilute  it  with  half  its  quantity  of  water 
Iieforc  using.  If  you  cannot  obtain  manure  in 
this  «  ay  fill  a  sack  either  with  cow  manure,  sheep 
manure  or  soot  and  soak  the  sack  in  a  tub  of 
water.  In  a  daj'  or  two  the  water  will  be  dis- 
coloured, and  the  liquid  may  then  be  used  if  the 
quantit}'  apjilied  is  first  mixed  with  the  same 
quantity  of  water  before  giving  it  to  the  plants. 
This  is  an  excellent  and  cheap  method  of  getting 
manure.  In  a  small  garden,  however,  it  is  apt 
to  be  somewhat  of  a  nuisance,  so  if  it  should 
prove  to  lie  so  in  your  case  use  guano  or  Clay's 
Fertilizer  or  one  of  the  many  others  advertised. 
Fill  your  watering-can  with  water,  and  taking  up 
as  much  manure  as  can  be  held  between  the 
thumli  and  two  fingers  dissolve  it  in  the  water 
and  then  give  the  latter  to  the  roots.  About 
once  a  week  would  be  often  enough  from  the  time 
the  flower-spikes  begin  to  show. 

Primulas  Killed  by  Grub  (,A.  Hunt).— The  insects 
that  you  found  at  the  root  of  the  Primula  were  the  gi-ub 
of  a  fly  or  the  chrysalis  of  a  moth ;  they,  no  doubt, 
caused  its  death.  Of  course,  the  chrysalis  was  hamUess  ; 
bilt  the  caterpillar  probably  fed  on  the  plant  before  it 
eh.inged  into  a  chrysalis.  I  should  not  think  it  likely 
that  the  same  pests  were  attacking  your  other  Primulas, 
but  if  you  find  them  mihealthy  take  them  out  of  their 
pots  and  examine  their  roots,  and  if  there  l»e  any  insects 
auioiig  them  pick  them  out.  No  insecticides  are  of  any 
use,  as  they  cannot  be  made  to  reach  the  pests  in  sufficient 
strength  to  kill  thcui  witho\it  injuring  the  plant. — G.  S.  S. 


Good  C'rotons  (Ribiscmt).  —  Etna,  evansiana,  Golden 
Ring,  Johannls,  ;Lady  Zetland  and  Queen  Vict^>ria. 
Dracaenas:  Lady  Mosley,  Laingi,  Lord  Wolseley,  Mayii, 
pendula  and  The  Sirdar. 

Showy  Winteh-fluwehixg  Plaxts  for  Warm  Housk 
{Hibiscus).— Amasonia.  calycina,  hybrid  winter-flowering 
Begonias,  Centropogon  Lucyanus,  Costus  igneus,  Coleus 
thrysoideus,  D^edalacanthus  nei-vosus,  Eupatorium  ianthi- 
num,  Euphorbia  fulgens  Oacquiniicflora),  .Tacobiiiia  chry- 
sostephana,  .1.  coccinea,  Plumbago  rosea,  Reinwardtia 
tetragyna,  R.  trigyua,  Rondeletia  speciosa  major  and 
I'rceolina  aurea. 

WlXTKR-FLOlVEKIXi;  WARM  HoCSE  CLIMBERS  (HibUcim). 

Generally  speaking  these  are  not  much  in  favoiu-  with 
gardenei-s.  Climbers  are  usually  trained  up  the  roof,  and 
if  growing  and  flowering  during  the  winter  montfis  they 
exclude  a  considerable  amount  of  light  from  the  plants 
Ipelow.  In  summer,  as  a  rule,  a  little  shade  from  the 
climbers  is  not  harmful  to  the  plants  beneath.  Growers 
usually  select  such  subjects  for  stove  climbers  as 
-\Ilamandas  and  Bougainvilleas,  which  are  cut  back  during 
winter.  The  following  climbers  flower  in  winter  and 
might  suit  your  purpose :  Iponioea  H^a-sfallije,  ^lanettia 
bicolor  and  -lasminum  gracillimiuu. 

Rust  on  Begonias  (F.  J.  B.).— The  tenn  rust  is  applied 
to  so  many  dilterent  plant  diseases  that  we  cannot  say  what 
is  causing  the  trouble  among  your  Begonias.  As  a  rule 
rust  generally  refers  to  diseases  caused  by  a  fungus,  but 
we  have  not  met  with  any  such  on  Begonia  Res.  Our 
opinion  is  that  what  you  refer  to  as  i-ust  is  caused  by  the 
attacks  of  thtrsmall  yellow  thrips,  which  are  giving  a  good 
deal  of  trout  de  in  many  gardens.  These  can  be  destroyed 
by  vaporishig  with  the  XL  .\11  Vaporiser,  ttut  two  or  tlu-ee 
applications  will  be  necessary. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 

Rose  Clijibing  Mrs.  \V.  J.  Gr.\nt 
(R.  E.  E.). — A  box  or  large  pot  would  be  quite 
suitable  for  your  plant.  The  8  feet  to  10  feet 
long  growths  must  be  retained  almost  full  length. 
If  you  shorten  them  back  to  about  7  feet  from  the 
top  of  the  pot  this  would  be  ample  pruning  this 
season,  and  you  should  obtain  some  lovely  buds 
and  blossoms  from  these  well-ripened  growths. 
This  is  a  charming  Rose,  and  one  that  should  be 
found  in  every  garden.  It  makes  a  splendid 
hedge  in  a  sheltered  spot,  but  would  require  the 
support  of  a  trellis  or  some  stakes  at  first.  It 
also  makes  a  grand  free  headed  Standard  Rose, 
and  is  a  far  more  satisfactory  sort  than  the 
variety  from  which  it  sported. 

Rose  for  B.akk  (5Hc/-cy). — Yes;  some  of  the 
creeping  (wichuraiana)  Roses  would  be  just  the 
thing,  although  you  may  only  achieve  compara- 
tive success  as  the  bank  is  overshadowed  with 
the  branches  and  the  soil  is  more  or  less  overrun 
with  the  roots  of  Birch.  You  must  make  large 
holes,  about  4  feet  in  diameter,  so  as  to  give  the 
Roses  a  fair  start,  planting  them  in  good  soil. 
Afterwards  you  must  help  them  as  much  as 
possible  by  mulching  and  top  -  dressing  with 
manure  and  rich  soil.  Keep  the  roots  about 
U  inches  or  8  inches  from  the  surface  at  planting 
time.  Dorothy  Perkins,  Alberio  Barbier  and 
wichuraiana  are  good  sorts  for  the  purpose.  To 
grow  Clematis  montana  up  Scotch  Firs  dig  a 
large  hole  2  feet  or  3  feet  away  from  the  trunk 
and  on  the  shady  side  of  the  tree.  The  roots 
M  ill  have  a  better  chance  there,  and  the  shoots 
will  soon  find  their  way  to  the  sunny  side.  You 
nuist  fill  the  hole  (which  should  l)e  about  2i  feet 
deep  and  -t  feet  to  5  feet  across)  with  good  turf}' 
soil.  Giving  the  plants  a  fair  start  is  half  the 
battle.  Train  the  shoots  on  a  stick  towards  the 
trunk,  and  later  you  must  tie  them  to  the  latter 
until  the  plant  gets  established. 

CoMPAXios  Rose  to  Mme.  N.  Levavasseuk  {Clialelaine). 
As  you  desire  a  dwarf  variety  we  should  recommend  .\nue 
ilarie  de  Montravel  or  Katherine  Zeimet.  The  first  has  a 
more  dwarf  habit  than  the  latter  but  Katherine  Zeimet 
is  by  far  the  best  variety  for  yielding  a  fine  truss  of  blossom. 
It  may  be  kept  dwarf  by  slightly  pegging  down  any  shoots 
that  seem  to  be  growing  away  too  strong.  A  beautiful 
pink  variety  would  be  Gloire  des  Polyantha  or  Mignonette. 

Applying  Tone's  Manure  (;-'ra<it).— Instead  of  waiting 
until  Easter  before  digging  in  the  cow  manure  you  should 
do  this  at  once.  You  could  then  apply  the  Tonk's  Manure 
at  the  same  time  and  carefully  dig  the  ground  so  that  all 
the  manm'e  goes  beneath  the  soil.  There  will  be  no  danger 
from  tllis  double  dose,  as  cow  manure  is  an  exceedingly 
mild  stimulant  Personally  we  prefer  to  dig  such  mamu'e 
under  the  surface  when  applied  cither  in  November  or  in 
Febniarj',  as  we  have  found  it  keeps  the  soil  very  cold  if 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  surface,  should  the  season  be  a 
wet  one,  whereas  the  digging  in  tends  *  aerate  the  soil. 
Vou  ueed  not  distiu-b  the  earth  put  arou.iU  your  plants  fi  r 
winter  protection,  f«.'r  they  will  receive  he  benefit  of  tlK' 
manure  if  this  be  spread  in  the  centre  o.  the  rows. 
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THE    BEST    SWEET  PEAS. 

VARIETIES  of  Sweet  Peas  are  now 
so  numerous  that  the  amateur 
finds  it  a  matter  of  some  difficulty 
to  make  a  good  selection.  The 
following  list,  which  may  be  said 
to  comprise  the  best  of  both  new  and  old 
sorts,  will  therefore  doubtless  be  read  with 
interest.  If  only  a  small  collection  is  wanted 
it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  select  from  those 
mentioned  below,  for  the  colour  of  each  son 
is  given. 

There  was  a  time  when  it  was  the  easiest  matter 
in  connexion  •with  Sweet  Peas  to  make  a  selec- 
tion that  might  be  expected  to  give  general  satis- 
faction, but  this  is  not  by  anj'  means  the  case  at 
the  present  time.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  we 
now  have  the  Spencer  or  waved  standard  group 
to  consider,  and  although  it  perplexes  us 
by  sporting  in  many  and  varied  directions, 
we  are  all  most  thankful  to  Mr.  Silas  Cole  for 
giving  to  the  world  a  group  of  flowers  of  such 
surpassing  beauty  and  grace.  To  save  myself 
trouble  and  also,  I  think,  to  make  the  selection 
more  satisfactory  I  shall  ci'ave  the  Editor's  per- 
mission to  compile  two  lists,  and  those  who 
desire  to  do  so  can  then  add  tiieni  together  and 
thus  form  their  own  selection.     In  respect  to 

The  Waved  Standard  Group 

I  should  still  put  Countess  Spencer  first  as  the 
finest  of  all,  provided  a  true  stock  is  grown.  Its 
superb  colour  has  never  been  equalled  by  any  of 
the  forms  that  have  come  from  it.  Mrs.  Hard- 
castle  Sykes  is  a  magnificent  iJower  of  delightful 
rich  pink  hue  ;  the  plant  has  a  splendid  constitu- 
tion. Nora  Unwin  is  the  most  attractive  white 
with  which  I  am  familiar.  Of  all  the  waved 
standard  forms  the  richest  coloured  is  John 
Ingman.  Its  large,  handsome,  deep  rose-carmine 
blossoms  are  unequalled  up  to  the  present  ;  but 
what  tlie  future  holds  in  store  I  dare  not  venture 
to  prophecy.  Helen  Lewis  is  indispensable,  as 
the  richness  of  the  orange  in  the  standards  makes 
it  distinct  from  all  others.  Gladys  Unwin  is  too 
well  known  to  call  for  any  description.  Paradise 
and  Eneliantress  ars  both  brilliant  pinks  ;  they 
are  so  much  alike  tliat  I  do  not  consider  it  neces- 
sary to  grow  more  than  one.  Tlie  exquisite  soft- 
ness of  the  lavender  in  tlie  standard  of  Mrs. 
Charles  Foster  makes  it  peculiarly  refined.  Others 
of  this  section  that  are  ^I'ell  worth}-  of  trial  are 
A.  J.  Cook,  which  is  described  as  identical  in 
colour  with  Mrs.  Walter  Wright ;  Delicata  ; 
Frank  Dolby  resembling  Mrs.  C.  Foster  but 
said  to  be  quite  distinct  ;  Blush  Queen  and  Cecil 
Crier,  deep  rose-pink.     Turning  now  to  the 


Old-fashioned  Section, 
I  would  recommend  Agnes  Johnston,  fancy  ; 
Bolton's  Pink ;  Dainty,  white-edged  pink  ;  David 
R.  Williamson,  a  grand  blue  ;  Dora  Breadmore, 
pale  biifi',  with  rose  suffusion  ;  Dorothy  Kckford, 
white  ;  Henry  Eckford,  rich  orange  salmon  ; 
Helen  Pierce,  blue,  overlying  white,  with  briglit 
blue  venations  ;  Jeannie  Gordon,  a  bright 
bicolor  ;  Lord  Rosebery,  rich  pink  ;  King 
Edward  VII.,  crimson;  Lady  Grisel  Hamilton, 
lavender  :  Mrs.  Collier,  pale  yellow  :  Mrs.  Walter 
Wright,  mauve  ;  Navy  Blue  ;  Queen  Alexandra, 
scarlet-crimson  ;  Romolo  Piazzani,  bright  lilue  ; 
Black  Knight,  maroon  ;  Duke  of  Westminster, 
violet-purple  ;  and  Coccinea  for  the  distinctness  of 
its  colour.  Those  who  admire  stripes  must  add 
America,  red,  and  Princess  of  Wales,  purple.  I 
want  to  add  one  other,  and  my  own  innate 
modesty  has  compelled  me  to  leave  it  until  the 
last ;  this  is  Horace  Wright,  which  is  indubitably 
one  of  the  finest  varieties  that  Mr.  Eckford  lias 
ever  sent  out.  The  colour  is  blue-purple,  and 
the  flower  is  of  grand  form  and  size. 

Horace  J.  Wright. 


RIVIERA     NOTES. 

Senecio  auricul.\tissimus.  —  This  new  plant  from 
South-East  Africa  is  now  in  flower  (Februarj'), 
and  as  it  has  survived  several  degrees  of  frost  at 
night  without  tlie  smallest  injury  may  possibly 
prove  hardy  in  the  South  of  England.  Its  slender 
zigzag  growth  and  light  panicles  of  clear  yellow- 
rayed  flowers  are  attractive,  and  form  a  welcome 
foil  to  the  too  common  Cinerarias  of  Riviera 
gardens.  When  grown  freely  and  in  some  quantity 
It  will  prove  a  useful  plant  for  these  regions, 
especially  as  it  begins  to  Ijloom  in  midwinter, 
when  tender  plants  are  suffering  more  or  less. 
Another  gain  this  winter  is  a  beautifully  ricli- 
ooloured 

Primula  sinensis,  of  so  true  a  shade  of  red 
that  it  may  be  compared  to  the  well-known 
H.  Jacoby  Geranivim.  Its  special  beauty,  how- 
ever, is  the  absence  of  the  yellow  eye,  whicli  in 
this  variety  is  replaced  by  a  deep  brown-black 
shade  of  much  richness.  The  leaves  and  stems 
partake  of  this  rich  brown  colour,  so  the  whole 
plant  is  most  harmonious  and  effective.  It  will, 
I  hope,  be  sent  out  soon. 

Genista  monosperma.  —  This  well  -  known 
white-flowered  Broom  from  Teneriffe  has  of  late 
years  been  rather  neglected.  I  am  glad  to  say- 
it  is  now  grown  in  quantity  for  cutting,  as  its 
long  sprays  of  dainty  white  flowers  appear  at  the 
end  of  January,  and  are  most  useful  and  decora- 
tive both  in  the  house  and  in  the  garden.  It 
requires  a  ver}'  dr}-  sunny  bank,  and  as  it  grows 
very  slowly  in  the  3'oung  state  it  needs  a  little 
patience,  but  there  is  liardly  anything  more 
desirable  as  a  winter-flowering  shrub  that  will 
stand  10"  of  frost  without  injury  to  the  blossoms. 
It  grows  to  a  large  sized  bush,  and  can  be  out  in 
bold    and    elegant   sprays.       Some  seedlings  are 


fragrant,  but  sufficient  care  has  not  been  taken 
to  preserve  this  form,  as  many  folk  prefer  scent- 
less flowers  w-lien  cut  in  long  sprays. 

DiPLOPAPPUS  fruticosus,  with  its  pretty 
lilac  stars  of  Aster-like  bloom,  is  a  good  con- 
trast and  companion  to  tlie  Broom  aforementioned, 
as  it  requires  the  same  drj-  sunny  situation,  and 
flowers  with  it  in  February.  '  Not  exceeding 
3  feet  in  height,  and  inclined  to  spread  ratlier 
tliaii  to  grow  tall,  it  is  a  perfect  contrast  to  the 
white  Broom,  and  is  also  useful  for  cutting, 
though  its  flowers,  like  the  Michaelmas  Daisies 
it  so  exactly  mimics,  do  not  last  so  long  when 
cut,  and  curl  up  in  a  day  or  two.  This  shrub  is 
very  hardy  also,  and  should  live  through  an  ordi- 
nary English  winter  at  tlie  foot  of  a  Ary  soutli 
wall  in  not  too  rich  a  soil  :  indeed,  wherever 
Coronilla  glauca  is  hard}-  this  pretty  Diplo- 
pappus  is  worth}'  of  trial. 

CoRONlLLA  coronata.  —  This  vigorous  and 
upright  Coronilla  deserves  mention  as  being  both 
hardier,  much  more  vigorous  and  lasting  as  a 
garden  shrub  than  the  typical  C.  glauca  so  mucli 
more  known  and  grown.  Its  superior  hardiness 
alone  should  make  it  preferable,  though  its  foliage 
is  green  and  glaucous.  It  is  much  stiiFer  in 
growth  and  makes  quite  a  substantial  bush, 
flowering  longer  than  any  other  Coronilla  I  have 
seen.  Coronilla  valentina,  which  is  the  earliest 
flowering  form,  is  much  more  tender  and  quite 
sliort  lived,  so  that  it  must  be  renewed  by  seed 
prett}'  constantl}'.  Coronilla  glauca  comes  next 
in  hardiness  and  durability,  while  C.  coronata 
attains  the  dignity  of  a  lasting  bush,  which,  in 
spring  especially,  is  one  mass  of  _yellow  fragrant 
heads  of  bloom.  E.   H.   Woodall. 


PRIZES     FOR     GARDENERS. 
MARCH. 


SWEET    PEAS. 


A  First  PrUe  of  FOUR  GUINEAS, 

A   Second  Prize   of  TWO   GUINEAS, 

A  Third  Prize  of  ONE  GUINEA, 

And  a  Fourth  Prize  of  HALF-A-GUINEA 

ixre   offered  for   the   best   essay  on  "  How  to 
Grow  Sweet  Peas." 

Full  details  of  cultivation,  from  seed  sowing 
to  flowering  time  must '  be  given,  togetlier  with 
a  list  of  the  best  twenty-four  varieties.  The 
colour  of  each  variety  must  be  described. 

The  notes  (restricted  to  1,500  words)  must  be 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  be 
enclosed  in  an  envelope  marked  "Competition," 
addressed  to  "  The  Editor  of  The  Garden,  20, 
Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C'  The 
answers  must  reach  this  office  not  later  than 
March  ,31.  Both  amateur  and  professional 
gardeners  may  compete,  but  it  is  hoped  that 
those  who  contribute  regularly  to  the  pages 
of  The  Garden  will  not  do  so.  The  name  and 
address  of  the  competitor  must  be  written  upon 
the  MS. ,  and  not  upon  a  sejiarate  piece  of  paper. 
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The  Editor  accepts  no  responsibility  for  and 
cannot  undertake  to  return  the  MSS.  of  unsuccess- 
ful competitors.     The  Editor's  decision  is  final. 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 

FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

March  5. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Exhi- 
bition and  Meeting  ;  Meeting  of  the  National 
Amateur  Gardeners'  Association. 

March  11. — Annual  General  Meeting  of  the 
United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident 
Society.  

Royal    Hoptieultural    Society.  — 

Exliibitors  are  requested  tu  notice  that  on 
Tuesday,  March  5,  only  the  smallest  exhibits 
can  be  accepted,  on  account  of  the  large  amount 
of  fruit,  &c. ,  from  South  Africa. — W.  Wilks, 
Secretary. 

Winter-flowering  Carnation 

show.  —  Tlie  Winter  -  Howering  Carnation 
Society  will  hold  their  second  show  in  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  on  Wednesday, 
the  13th  inst.  It  will  be  open  from  1 — 5  p.m. 
The  schedule  contains  particulars  of  twenty-four 
classes,  so  that  a  good  display  is  almost  certain  to 
result. 

East  Angrlistn    Horticultupal 

Club  — The  membership  of  this  club  was 
greatly  augmented  at  the  February  meeting. 
After  a  debate  arising  out  of  a  suggestion  bj- 
Mr.  H.  Perrj'  at  the  annual  meeting  that  a 
larger  room  should  be  sought,  it  was  decided  to 
held  the  future  meetings  at  the  Boar's  Head 
Hotel,  Norwich.  Two  papers  were  received  in 
a  competition  confined  to  single-handed  gar- 
deners upon  "  The  Cultivation  of  the  Potato," 
both  of  which  treated  the  subject  well.  A 
discussion  followed,  and  was  well  maintained, 
the  most  debatable  points  being  those  of  manures 
and  the  obtaining  of  a  good  flavour  for  eating. 
The  monthly  exhibition  was  good,  the  jirincipal 
prize-takers  being  Messrs.  G.  H.  Moore  (Hether- 
sett),  F.  Williams  (gardener  to  Louis  Tillett, 
Esq.,  M.P. ),  C.  Burtenshaw  (St.  Helens  House 
(iardens),  W.  Shoesmith  (gai'dener  to  F.  W. 
Harmer,  Esq.)  and  C.   H.    Fox  (gardener  to  Sir 

E.  B.  Mansel,  Catton)  for  fruits ;  wnile  in  the  floral 
section   Messrs,    W.    Shoesmitn,    W.    Rush   and 

F.  Williams  showed  fine  pots  of  forced  bulbous 
plants.  Mr.  G.  Davison,  Westwick,  had  an 
effective  batch  of  Lachenalia  Nelsoni  that  was 
greatly  admired. 

Rosea  at  Sandringham.— The  gardens 

here  have  long  been  noted  for  Roses.  Twenty 
thousand  plants  of  Hermosa  (one  of  the  finest  of 
China  Roses)  alone  were  planted  in  one  season. 
During  the  autumn  of  1905  a  complete  hedge  or 
screen  was  formed  the  whole  length  of  the 
kitchen  garden,  fully  300  yards  long.  Mr.  Cook 
devised  a  light  iron  fence  some  4  feet  high  on 
which  to  train  the  plants,  with  pillars  at  intervals 
to  break  up  the  formal  line.  Aini^e  Vibert  was 
the  Rose  selected  for  the  fence.  The  choice  was 
a  wise  one,  for  this  Rose  is  almost  evergreen,  and 
it  has  already  achieved  the  object  in  view.  At 
planting  time  the  Roses  were  furnished  with 
several  vigorous  shoots,  and  those  on  each  side 
were  la3'ered  or  pegged  down  in  the  soil,  thus 
inducing  them  to  throw  up  vigorous  growths,  in 
addition  to  those  emanating  from  the  usual 
pruning.  Around  the  fountain  in  the  centre  of 
the  kitchen  garden  climbing  Roses  have  been 
planted  in  quantity,  forming  graceful  festoons. 
The  side  or  cross  paths,  too,  have  been  fringed 
with  them.  Masses  of  the  finest  of  wichuraiana 
forms  are  being  tested,  and  with  good  results. 
— E.  M. 
Edinburgh  parks  and  gardens 

On  Friday  evening,  February  ir>,  a  lecture  on 
"The  Parks  and  Gardens  of  the  City,"  forming 
one  of  a  series  dealing  with  the  work  of 
the   various   departments  of  the  Corporation  of 


Edinburgh,  was  given  by  Mr.  J.  W.  M'Hattie, 
the  city  gardener,  in  the  Synod  Hall,  Edinburgh. 
There  was  a  most  gratifying  attendance,  presided 
over  by  Bailie  Maxton,  the  convener  of  the  parks' 
committee,  who  made  a  few  suitable  introductory 
remarks.  The  platform  was  decollated  with 
plants  from  the  city  gardens,  and  the  lecture 
was  profusely  illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  show- 
ing the  leading  features  of  the  parks  and  gardens. 
Mr.  M'Hattie  gave  a  most  interesting  account  of 
the  parks,  gardens  and  open  .spaces,  with  many 
interesting  details  regarding  the  work  of  his 
department.  There  are  no  fewer  than  1 ,000  acres 
included  in  the  area  within  the  boundary  under 
the  charge  of  the  parks  committee,  and  the 
parks,  gardens  and  open  spaces  now  number 
sixty-two.  As  was  pointed  out  in  the  lecture, 
the  cost  to  the  ratepayers  is  infinitesimal  com- 
pared with  the  benefits  the}'  derive,  the  total  cost 
amounting  to  little  more  than  a  penny  in  the 
pound.  Mr.  M'Hattie's  lecture  was  followed  with 
close  attention  and  was  most  acceptable  to  the 
audience. 

A  Blue  Hippeastrum.— At  the  meeting 
of  the  National  Horticultural  Society  of  France, 
January  10,  there  was  exhibited  a  very  curious 
Hippeastrum  named  Impiratrice  du  Bresil, 
writes  a  Paris  correspondent  of  the  American 
Florist.  The  flowers  were  very  flabb\'  and  not 
well  developed,  consequently  they  were  not 
showy,  but  the  colour  was  a  most  djstinct  light 
violet-blue,  one  not  heretofore  known  in  this 
plant. 

Room  plants  on  a  battleship.— 

Captain  G.  A.  Broad,  R.  N. ,  whose  essay  on 
'•  Plants  in  Rooms  "  is  among  tliose  highly  com- 
mended, in  the  course  of  his  notes  makes  the 
following  interesting  statement  :  "I  had  the 
unique  experience  of  having  kept  in  a  healthy 
condition  Kentia,  Dracsenas  and  Ficas  in  the 
officers'  messroom  of  a  battleship  during  a  four 
years'  commission  in  the  varied  climates  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  They  succumbed  during  tlie 
second  winter  after  their  return  to  England  on 
my  trying  to  keep  them  in  a  cool  greenhouse 
heated  by  an  oil  stove."' 


PRIZES  FOR  GARDENERS. 


AWARDS    IN    THE    JANUARY 
COMPETITION. 

The  prizes  for  the  best  essays  on  the  subject  of 
"  Plants  in  Rooms  "  are  awarded  as  follows  : 

First,  Mrs.  E.  F.  Curgenven,  12,  Craven  Hill 
Gardens,  Lancaster  Gate,  London. 

Second,  William  Warner,  The  Gardens, 
Hermongers,  Rudgwick,  Sussex. 

Third,  Arthur  Smith,  Westbury  Station,  New- 
York,  U.S.A. 

Fourth,  R.  McHardy,  The  Gafdens,  Sandfield 
Park,  West  Derby,  Liverpool. 

The  papers  sent  in  by  the  following  are  highly 
commended  :  W.  H.  Bmigay,  Hardwiek  Gardens, 
Sedgefield,  Ferryhill ;  Thomas  Alexander,  Arch- 
way Cottage,  Parkstone,  Dorset ;  J.  H.  Jackson. 
Baildon,  Heacham,  Norfolk ;  Captain  G.  A. 
Broad,  R.N.,  Avoca,  Alverstoke,  Hants  ;  David 
Chaplin,  Brooklyn  Cottage,  Cheapside,  Ascot ; 
G.  Sewell,  Thistleton,  Kirkham,  Lancashire ; 
Harry  Spensley,  Woodhale  Park,  Arpgarta, 
Wensleydale,  Yorkshire  ;  H.  G.  Gepp.  North- 
repps  Rectory,  Norwich  ;  C.  J.  Cole,  The 
Gardens,  Craighead,  Bothwell,  N.B.  ;  M. 
Dearden,  The  Beacon,  Domansland,  East 
Grinstead,  Sussex ;  H.  Bowles,  8.  Minster 
Terrace,  Partridge  Green,  Sussex  ;  Lewis  C. 
Williams,  Old  Calwall  Gardens,  Malvern, 
Worcester  ;  H.  Toraalin,  Tower  Hill  Cottages, 
Kingsclere,  near  Newbury ;  J.  C.  Wadd,  The 
Lodge,  Knighton  Fields  House,  Leicester  ;  C  \V. 
Caulfield,  Bridgen  House,  Park  Crescent,  Erith, 
Kent ;  Basil  Bolton,  4,  West  Lane,  Botherhithe, 
S.  B].  ;  Thomas  Smith,  Walmsgate  Gardens, 
Louth,  Lincolnshire  ;   M.  Hammond,  Middleham 


Hou.se,  Ripon  ;  W.  J.  Simpson,  21,  Church  Path, 
Acton  Green,  Chiswick,  W.  ;  (Miss)  E.  A. 
Patch,  64,  Church  Road,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea  ; 
W.  H.  Morton,  St.  James's  Crescent,  Gloucester ; 
J.  E.  Eddie,  30,  High  Street,  Inverurie, 
Aberdeenshire,  N.B.  ;  Septimus  S.  Davidson, 
224,  Colston  Street,  Benwell  Grove,  Newcastle- 
on-Tjaie :  John  G.  Smith,  56,  Paulet  Road, 
Camberwell,  S.E. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor   is  not    rt.ipon-sible   /or   the  opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents. ) 


Gardeners'     Orphan     Fund  —  A 
comingr   of   agre    suggestion.  —  This 

admirable  oharitj'  enters  upon  the  coming  of  age 
of  its  great  usefulness  this  j'ear.  At  the  last 
meeting  twenty  more  children  were  added  to  its 
already  numerous  list.  In  going  back  to  when 
the  fund  was  first  established  I  \'ividly  call  to 
mind  the  splendid  work  that  was  done  at  its 
inauguration  (for  circumstances  at  that  time 
brought  me  into  the  midst  of  the  work)  by  one 
who  has  joined  the  great  majority — I  allude  to 
the  late  Richard  Dean.  Not  only  before  the 
fund  was  established  did  he  do  excellent  work, 
but  for  many  years  afterwai'ds,  as  an  energetic 
member  of  the  executive  committee,  and  by  the 
free  use  of  his  ever-ready  pen  and  eloquent  voice 
he  rendered  truly  valuable  service  in  the  cause  of 
the  poor  helpless  children.  Let  some  permanent 
and  worth}'  memorial  be  raised  to  him  in  the  fund 
he  loved  and  worked  for  so  well,  and  to  the  ulti- 
mate benefit  of  gardeners'  orphans.  Nothing,  I 
am  sure,  would  have  so  pleased  him  as  to  know  that 
his  work  had  been  thus  practically  recognised. 
May  something  be  done — and  that  soon — for  the 
inauguration  of  the  "  Richard  Dean  Memorial." 
Would  it  not  be  a  pleasing  announcement  for 
another  great  friend  of  children  (the  present 
Lord  Mayor)  to  make  when  he  makes  his  appeal 
(may  the  response  to  it  be  a  record  one  !)  at  the 
annual  dinner  later  on,  that  a  good  start  had 
been  made  by  gardeners  in  thus  establishing  a 
memorial  that  shall  be  a  perpetual  reminder — 
one  that  will  do  them  credit — of  the  much- 
esteemed  horticulturist  whom  they  might  honour 
in  such  an  appropriate  manner. — Qrti. 

■Which  are  the  hardiest  shrubs? 

I  have  just  been  round  examining  how  various 
delicate  things  have  borne  the  hard  weather.  We 
have  had  18°  of  frost  in  exposed  places  and  10°  in 
the  sheltered  spots  where  most  of  the  shrubs 
I  mention  grow.  The  following  evergreens  have 
got  through  absolutely  unscathed,  none  of  the 
leaves  being  even  seared  :  Abelia  rupestris,  A. 
floribunda,  Buddleia  variabilis,  Carpenteria  cali- 
fornica,  SoUya  heteroph3'lla,  Stauntonia  hexa- 
phylla,  Clianthus  puniceus  ((jlory  Pea)  and 
Viburnum  macrocephalum.  The  following,  which 
are  large  and  extend  their  liouglis  into  rather 
exposed  air,  have  their  leaves  and  J'oung  twigs 
touched  where  exposed,  but  quite  untouched 
where  near  the  wall:  Buddleia  Colvillei,  Abu- 
liton  vitifolium,  Jasminum  revolutum,  Solanum 
crispiim  and  S.  jasminoides.  The  only  two  ever- 
green shrubs  I  find  at  all  badly  hit  are 
Veronica  Diamont  and  Olearia  nitida.  The  other 
Veronicas  and  Olearias  are  quite  untouched. 
Two  reputed  delicate  evergreens,  the  Mexican 
Orange  Flower  (Chiosya  ternata)  and  Azara 
microphylla,  are  absolutely  hardy  here,  showing 
not  the  least  sign  of  distress,  even  when  fully 
exposed  to  the  icy  north-east  blasts.  Yucca 
vomerensis,  which  Mr.  Sprenger  does  not  warrant 
for  northern  climes,  is  quite  first-rate.  He  sent 
me  a  baker's  dozen  of  small  plants  three  years 
ago.  which  are  now  4  feet  high  and  3  feet  across, 
and  are  to-day  as  green  and  healthy  as  at  mid- 
summer. Chimonanthus  fragrans  and  Lonicera 
fragrantissima  have  bloomed  all  through  the 
frost.  Snowdrops,  Winter  Aconites  and  Crocuses 
are  now  in  bloom,  as  also  are  the  Spring  Snowflake 
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(Leucojuni  vernum),  Sisyrinchiiim  grandiflorum. 
Erica  carnea  and  E.  meditei-ranea  hybrida,  and 
Helleborus  guttatus  and  angustifolius.  Freesias 
I  find  quite  liard^-  under  a  wall.  Their  leaves  are 
fresh  where  BelladonnasandCrinumsare  damaged. 
— H.  A\T{.\v  Tipping.  [It  would  be  an  excellent 
thing  it  reports  as  to  the  condition  of  all  the  none 
too  hardy  shrubs  and  plants  that  have  been  tried 
during  the  last  twelve  years  reached  us  tor  publi- 
cation from  various  parts  of  the  eountrj'.  We 
hear  that  Cornwall  is  badly  hit. — Ed.] 

Queen  wasps. — I  expect  that  many 
readers  of  The  Garden  when  the}-  read  ot  the 
large  number  ot  queen  wasps  taken  at  Wargrave 
Manor  (see  page  84)  wondered  how  so  many  were 
gathered  together.  Few  people  know  that  there 
are  some  wasps'  nests  that  contain  nearly  all 
queens  ;  ot  course,  there  are  workers  to  feed 
them.  The  nest  is  about  half  the  size  ot  an 
ordinary  one.  There  must  have  been  a  queen's 
nest  at  Wargrave  Manor  near  the  greenhouses. 
I  found  out  about  the  queen's  nest  some  years 
ago  ^^•hen  I  was  in  Wiltshire  I  found  one  and 
kept  it  under  notice.  When  the  time  came  to 
take  it  I  found  it  small  and  not  of  any  use.  I 
found  the  wasps  it  contained  were  nearh'  all 
queens.  I  did  not  count  them.  Other  gai'deners, 
no  doubt,  have  met  with  similar  cases. — T.  N. . 
Berks. 

Dendpobiums  at  Glasg'ow.— I  regret 

that  ni}'  brief  note  on  this  subject  was  rather 
obscure,  and  am  obliged  to  Mr.  Johnson  for 
drawing  attention  to  the  points  not  made  clear. 
The  special  Dendrobium  referred  to  should  have 
been  D.  wardianum  (pendulum),  the  long  life  and 
vigour  ot  which  at  Glasgow  gardens  will  surprise 
most  people,  and  this  is  attributed  by  those 
responsible  to  the  cooler  treatment  it  is  afforded 
there  than  in  most  places.  This  w'as  given 
through  Mr.  M'lver,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
Queen's  Park,  in  which  the  Camphill  houses  are 
situated,  observing  that  about  two  dozen  plants 
which  were  in  the  "  show  house  "  when  in  bloom 
had  started  into  growth,  and  that  the  growths 
showed  much  vigour.  This  led  to  the  experi- 
ment as  to  the  disputed  point  of  cool  versus  hot 
treatment,  and  the  plants  were  allowed  to  remain. 
The  air  is  on  night  and  day  from  April  to 
November,  and  on  the  occasion  relerred  to  in 
November  the  morning  was  raw  and  chilly,  and 
the  temperature  at  the  ventilators,  the  air  of 
which  was  coming  full  on  the  plants,  could 
not  be  much  above,  if  not  under,  4(.)°.  The 
winter  temperature  is^trom  4.i°  toi;.50°.  They  are 
almost  continually 
kept  in  the  same 
house.  These  plants 
have  had  the  same 
treatment  for  seven 
or  eight  years,  and 
everyone  who  sees 
them  admits  that 
they  could  not  well 
be  surpassed  for 
vigour  and  freedom 
of  bloom. — A. 

The     Chinese 

Ppimula.— I  send 
3<ju  a  photograph  of 
a  group  ot  plants  of 
the  Chinese  Primula 
(Primula  sinensis),  of 
which  there  are  now- 
many  beautiful  named 
varieties,  although  a 
packet  ot  the  best 
mixed  seed  w-ill  pro- 
duce flowers  equally 
good.  I  always  make 
several  successional 
sowingsduring  March, 
April  and  ilaj',  and 
so  have  Primulas  in 
flower  tor  some  con- 
siderable time  in 
winter  and  early 
spring.  —  A 
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THREE  GOOD  WINTER-FLOWERING 
PLANTS. 

ASCLEPIAS     .VTROSASGUINEA. 

FOR  the  conservatory  during  winter  this 
is  well  worthy  of  cultivation.  The 
colour  ot  the  flowers  is  terra-cotta, 
they  are  alwaj-s  attractive,  especially 
during  winter.  When  the  plants  are 
well  grown  they  continue  to  produce 
quantities  of  bloom  for  a  considerable  period.  I 
find  that  by  sow-ing  seed  in  January  or  February 
good  plants  can  be  had  for  flowering  during  the 
following  w-inter  and  spring.  Sow  the  seeds  in 
pans  filled  with  a  light  compost,  and  place  in  a 
brisk  temperature,  where  germination  will  soon 
take  place,  when  the}'  should  be  placed  close  to 
the  glass.  In  a  week  or  two  prick  the  seedlings 
off  into  small  pots,  and  when  well  rooted  transfer 
them  to  4l-ineh  or  6-inch  pots,  which  will  be 
large  enough  tor  flowering  plants.  The  potting 
compost  ma}-  consist  ot  fibrous  loam,  leaf -mould 
and  well-decayed  manure,  with  a  good  sprinkling 
of  sand.  Pinch  the  shoots  two  or  three  times 
dui'ing  the  grow-ing  season  to  induce  a  bushy- 
growth.  In  the  summer  a  cool  house  is  the  best 
place  for  them  ;  shade  from  bright  sunshine,  and 
afford  stimulants  occasionally. 

ECHEVERIA    RETUSA 

is  also  an  excellent  plant  for  winter  decoration, 
being  especially  well  adapted  for  use  in  the  rooms 
of  the  dwelling-house,  either  as  a  pot  plant  or  in 
a  cut  state.  The  beautiful  coral  flowers  look 
exceedingly  well  when  associated  w-ith  such 
things  as  the  Lily  ot  the  Valley  or  Roman 
H}'aeinths.  When  the  flowering  period  is  past 
side  shoots  should  be  taken  off  and  inserted  in 
pans  filled  with  a  sandy  compost.  Place  them  on 
a  stage  where  a  temperature  of  55°  to  60°  is 
maintained.  Give  a  good  watering  to  settle  the 
soil.  In  a  few  weeks  roots  will  have  formed, 
when  the  plants  can  be  potted  off  into  3-inch 
pots  and  kept  growing  in  the  same  temperature. 
When  rooting  freelj'  transfer  to  their  flowering 
pots,  6-inch  is  a  useful  size.  Use  a  fibrous  com- 
post with  a  good  dash  of  sand  to  keep  it  open. 
As  the  days  get  w-armer  they  can  be  stood  in  a 
cold  frame  with  a  north  aspect  and  plenty  ot  air 
afforded.  In  autumn  and  winter  a  cool  house 
will  suit  them  admirabl}',  or  if  required  to  flower 


early  they  can  be  introduced  into  a  warmer 
temperature  ;  weak  doses  ot  stimulants  will  be 
beneficial  as  the  flo\\er-buds  begin  to  show. 
Another  good  winter-flow-ering  plant  is 

LlNUM    TRIGYNTM, 

its  bright  yellow-  flow-ers,  which  are  freel}-  pro- 
duced, being  most  noticeable.  Early  in  spring 
propagation  should  commence  by  inserting  cut- 
tings round  the  edge  of  small  pots  filled  w-ith  the 
usual  compost.  Plunge  them  in  a  propagating 
frame,  and  when  rooted  pot  off  into  small  pots 
and  keep  them  growing  in  a  brisk  temperature. 
For  ordinary  purposes  5-inch  or  6-inch  pots  w-iU 
be  large  enough  for  flow-ering  them  in.  Add  a 
little  peat  to  the  potting  soil.  Pinch  the  shoots 
occasionallj'  and  give  attention  to  watering, 
w-ith  weak  doses  of  manure  and  soot  water  twice 
w-eekly  when  rooting  freeU-,  shade  from  bright 
sunshine,  and  use  the  syringe  freely  to  keep  red 
spider  in  check.  An  intermediate  temperature 
during  summer,  with  a  tree  circulation  of  air, 
will  be  most  suitable  for  the  well-being  of  the 
plants. 

Sopky  Park.  Christrhurrh.  J.  MrRRAY. 


A   GROUP   OF   WELL-GROWN   CHINESE  PRIMULAS. 


fTHE    WINTER    CHERRY    (80LANUM 
CAPSICASTRUM). 

This  is  a  very  easily  grown  and  most  charming 
I  plant  for  winter  decoration.  It  can  be  propagated 
I  from  seed  and  cuttings.  Seeds  should  be  sown 
in  February.  Sow  in  well-drained  pots,  filled 
with  a  rather  light  compost  consisting  of  loam 
and  leaf-mould,  to  which  add  a  sprinkling  of 
silver  sand.  Place  the  pots  in  a  warm  pit  or 
greenhouse.  When  the  seedlings  appear  stand 
1  them  on  a  shelf  in  a  light  position.  Pot  off  singly 
into  small  3-inch  pots  when  large  enough  to 
handle.  As  root  action  becomes  active  jjinch  out 
the  tops  of  the  plants  and  remove  to  a  structure 
having  a  slightly  lower  temperature.  When  the 
plants  become  w-ell  rooted  pot  on  into  4-inch  pots. 
A  little  decayed  manure  from  an  old  hot-bed  may 
be  added  to  the  soil  used  at  this  potting. 
Arrange  them  in  a  cold  frame,  admitting  air 
freely  as  growth  advances.  Remove  the  lights 
entirely  when  weather  permits.  The  plants  will 
then  be  hardened  oft'  tor  planting  out  in  June. 
Plant  them  in  rich  soil,  which  must  be  made 
quite  firm  about  the  roots.  A  distance  of 
18  inches  should  be  allowed  between  the  plants. 
Water  thoroughly  in  the  absence  of  rain,  and  hoe 
between  them  occasionally  to  prevent  weeds  from 
developing.  B3'  Sep- 
tember the  plants 
w-ill  be  carrying 
numerous  green 
berries,  in  addition  to 
a  quantity  ot  flowers. 
The}-  must  then  be 
1  ciken  up  and  potted, 
and  every  cai'e  should 
be  taken  to  assist  the 
jilants  to  retain  their 
flowers  after  this  is 
done.  Place  them  in 
pots  which  are  just 
large  o  n  o  u  g  h  to 
accommodate  the 
roots  with  a  small 
<mantity  of  fresh  soil 
around  them.  When 
potted  stand  the 
plants  in  an  unheated 
pit  or  frame  and  keep 
them  close  and  shaded 
until  they  become 
established.  Dryness 
at  the  roots  and  a  dry- 
atmosphere  should  be 
avoided.  Syringe 
overhead  twice  daily, 
which  w-ill  aid  in 
keeping  the  foliage 
fresh,  and  also  in 
"setting"  the  flowers. 
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When  established  gradually  admit  air  and  mani- 
tain  a  drier  atmosphere.  Solanums  grown  as 
described  form  perfect  bushes,  completely  covered 
with  bright  scarlet  berries.  '"'    " 


C.  R. 


THE    OLIVIA    (IMANTOPHYLLUM). 

This  South  African  plant  is  one  of  the  best 
winter-flowering  plants  that  an  amateur  can 
grow.  With  very  little  heat  it  may  be  had  in 
bloom  at  a  time  when  its  bright  orange -red 
flowers  are  most  valuable.  It  requires  a  rioh 
soil — good  loam,  decayed  manure  and  silver  sand 
provide  a  suitable  rooting  medium.  Liquid 
manure  should  be  given  during  the  season  of 
growth.  Plants  with  single  crowns  grown  in 
6-inch  pots  are  very  serviceable,  but  if  large 
speeimensarerequiredseveralplantsmay  be  placed 
in  a  suitable  sized  pot.  Potting  should  be  done 
in  March  or  April  after  the  plants  have  flowered 
and  are  commencing  to  make  new  growth. 
When  they  have  completed  their  growth  water 
should  gradually  be  withheld,  giving  only  enough 
to  keep  the  leaves  in  a  plump  condition.  After 
this  period  of  rest  they  may  quickly  be  brought 
into  flower  by  affording  water  and  a  slightly 
higher  temperature.  The  Clivia  may  be  propa- 
gated from  seeds  and  by  division.  Seeds  are 
readily  ripened  and  should  be  sown  in  heat. 
Grow  on  the  young  plants  in  good  soil,  and  they 
will  generally  flower  in  three  years.  There  are 
numerous  named  varieties  difl'ering  from  the  type 
(C.  miniata)  in  number  of  flowers,  length  of  stem, 
and  intensity  of  colour.  C.  nobilis  is  a  sturdy 
grower,  producing  larger  leaves,  but  smaller 
flowers  than  the  type,  the  colour  being  red  and 
vellow.  These  two  are  excellent  sorts. 
•'  C.  Ruse. 


Pean  Hole.  Gustave  Regis,  Mmc.  Ravary, 
Senateur  Belle,  Griiss  an  Teplitz,  Commandant 
Feli.x  Faure  and  Grand  Duke  A.  Luxembourg. 
For  a  good  exhibition  dozen  he  recommended 
Bessie  Brown,  Caroline  Testout,  Dean  Hole,  Frau 
Karl  Druschki,  Mildred  Grant,  Mrs.  J.  Laing, 
Captain  Hayward,  Hugh  Dickson,  Florence 
Pemberton,  "Ulrich  Brunner.  La  France  and 
Charles  Lefebvre. 


HOW  AND  WHEN  TO  PRUNE  ROSES 

(Continued  from  page  86.) 
Tea-scented    and    Noisettes. 
Moderate  Geoweks. — Cut  out   soft  wood  and 
small  shoots  that  tend   to  overcrowd  the  plant ; 
keep  a  good  open  centre.     Probably  much  of  the 
wood  of  Tea  Roses  has  suffered  from  frost.     If 
the  pith  is  at  all  brown,  cut  back  until  white  pith 
is  seen.     Prmie  the  ripened  wood  to  2  inches  or 
3  inches  ;  small  shoots  to  one  or  two  eyes. 
Cleopatra  M.  Ada  Carmody 

Corinna  Mme.  Rene  Gerard 

Devoniensis  Narcisse 

Georges  Schwartz  Princess  of  Wales 

Gold(iuelle  .Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon 

Luciole  Sunrise 

Ma  Capueine 

Medium  Growth. — Prune  well-ripened  wood  of 
last  year  to  within  2  inches  to  4  inches.  One 
growth  on  each  plant  should  be  retained  longer 
than  this.  Remove  very  small  wood  and  encour- 
age basal  growths. 


FREESIAS. 
These  are  among  the  sweetest-scented  bulbous 
plants,  ha\'ing  the  kind  of  perfume  that  most 
people  appreciate.  In  January  and  onwards  I  had 
to  decorate  drawing-rooms  in  which  the  scent  of 
Freesias  and  Lily  of  the  Valley  was  much 
enjoyed.  Many  errors  arc  made  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  Freesia.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  a 
large  bulb  is  the  best,  but  this  is  frequently  not 
so.  Some  years  ago  I  wished  to  get  the  longest 
and  most  branching  spikes  of  bloom  from  some 
strong  plants  of  Freesias.  In  my  desire  to  do  this 
I  fed  the  plants  very  highly  with  difterent 
stimulants,  and  was  well  paid  by  large  spikes 
and  flowers.  When  flowering  was  over  a  good  posi- 
tion was  given  the  plants  until  the  foliage  ripened 
naturally.  During  the  resting  period  they  were 
kept  in  a  dry  stove.  When  shaken  out  to  start 
the  bulbs  the  following  autumn  they  were  an 
enormous  size,  but  they  failed  to  start  into 
growth  through  being  overgrown.  Another 
lot  which  received  the  same  treatment,  but 
had  received  no  stimulant,  started  splendidly, 
giving  a  great  display  of  bloom  the  following 
spring.  I  am  far  from  believing  that  bulbs  of 
enormous  size  are  the  best.  Last  year  I  had  an 
object-lesson  in  the  case  of  Roman  Hyacinths  of 
this  class.  The  flowers  were  poor,  but  this  arose 
from  the  bulbs  not  being  ripened.       J.  Crook. 


Mme.  C.  Guinoisseau 

Mme.  Constant  Soupert 

Mme.  Cusin 

Mme.  de  Watte^ille 

Mme.  Durand 

Mme.  Falcot 

Mme.  Gamon 

Mme.  Hoste 

Mme.  J.  Charreton 

Mme.  L.  Poncet 

Mme.  P.  Perny 

Mme.  Vermorel 

Marquise  Vivens 

Meta 

Morning  Glow 

Mrs.  E.  Mawley 

Mrs.  Myles  Kennedy 

Muriel  Grahame 

Nelly  Johnstone 

Niphetos 
Papa  Gontier 
Perle  des  Jardins 
Perle  des  Jaunes 
Prefet  Monteil 
Prince  T.  Galitzine 
Princesse  de  Sagan 

Queen  of  Sweden 

Rainbow 

R.  von  Kesselstatt 

Rubens 

Salmonea 

Sappho 

Sophia  Eing 

Souv.  de  C.  Guillot 

Souv.  de  G.  Drevet 

.Souv.  de  J.  B.  Guillot 

Souv.  de  P.  dotting 

Souv.  de  Therese  Levet 

Souv.  de  W.  Robinson 

Sulphurea 

Sunset 

Sylph 

The  Bride 

Vicomtesse  de  Savigny 

Yvonne  Gravier 


Peace 

President 

•Safrano 

Safrano  a  fleurs  rouges 

Sombrieul 


THE    ROSE    GARDEN. 

THE  BEST  ROSES  FOR  SUBURBAN 
GARDENS. 

A  T  a  meeting  of  the  recently-formed  Seven 

l\  Kings  and  Goodmayes  Horticultural 

/  \  Society,   Mr.   H.    E.   Molyneux,    the 

/      %        National    Rose    Society's     honorary 

/         ^      treasurer,  gave   a   lecture,  that  was 

greatly  appreciated,  on    "Roses  for 

Suburban    Gardens."      The    following    was    his 

selection.     Fourteen  good  garden  Roses,  in  four 

colours,  that  could  be  relied  upon  to  bloom  six 

months  of  the  year  :  Frau  Karl  l)ruschki,  Antoine 

Rivoire,     Viscountess     Folkestone,    La    Tosca, 

Caroline  Testout,  La  France,  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay, 


Albert  Durand 
Albert  Patel 
Anna  Chartron 
Anna  Olivier 
Beaut6  Inconstante 
Berthe  de  B.  de  Zahony 
Beryl 
Boadicea 
Bridesmaid 
Catherine  Mermet 
Chameleon 
Comtesse  A.  Kiusky 
Comtesse  de  Nadaillac 
Comtesse  de  Panisse 
Comtesse  de  Saxe 
Comtesse  F.  Hamilton 
Comtesse  S.  Torby 
Dr.  ¥.  Guyon 

E.  Fugier 
Ernest  Metz 
Ethel^Brownlow 
Etoile  de  Lyon 
Fort  una 

F.  Dubrieul 
F.  Kruger 
F.  von  Marschall 
F.  von  Schilling 
Friquet 

General  Gallieni 
Germaine  lland 
Golden  Gate 

Grande  Duchesse  Anastasie 
Hon.  E.  Gifford 
Innocente  Pirola 
Ivory 

Jean  Ducher 
Jean  Fernet 
Jeanne  Proudfoot 
Jules  Finger 
Lady  Mary  Corry 
Lady  Roberts 
Lena 

Lina  Curtis 
Lucie  Carnegie 
Mme.  A.  Mari 
Mme.  Charles 

Vigorous  -  growing  Sorts.  —  These  should  be 
pruned  sparingly  ;  cut  back  the  hard  shoots  to 
within  6  inches  or  8  inches  of  their  base.  With 
all  Tea  Roses  some  one  or  two  shoots  may  with 
advantage  be  cut  down  right  to  the  ground  each 
year.  With  varieties  that  produce  heavy  blooms 
such  as  Maman  Cochet  the  growths  should  be 
supported  by  a  stick, 


Souv.  de  S.  A.  Pi'ince 

Souv.  d'un  Ami 

Tillier 

White  Maman  Cochet 

Zephyr 

Many  of  this  group  are  splendid  sorts  to  plant 
against  south  or  west  walls,  and  they  will  soon 
cover  a  height  of  6  feet  to  8  feet  by  as  much  iu 
width. 

Very  Vigorous, — Most  of  the  following  are 
known  as  climbing  Roses.  They  are  well  adapted 
for  covering  house  fronts  quickly,  with  south  or 
west  aspects.  Many  of  them  make  beautiful 
standards  ;  they  are  also  first  rate  for  pillars, 
roof  or  walls  of  conservatories.  If  used  as  free 
bushes  the  growths  should  be  cut  back  to  within 
2  feet  or  3  feet  of  the  base,  but  when  upon  walls 
their  annual  growths  that  are  ripened  should 
be  retained  almost  full  length.  To  retard  the 
new  shoots  bring  growths  slightly  away  from  the 
walls.  If  early  blossom  l^e  desired  the  tender 
growths  should  be  protected  by  hanging  up  mats 
or  netting. 

Belle  Lyonnaise 

Billiard  et  Barr6 

Bouquet  d'Or 

Celine  Forestier 

Climbing  Devoniensis 

Climbing  Mme.  de  Watte- 
ville 

Climbing  Niphetos 

Climbing  Papa  Gontier 

Climbing  Perle  des  Jardins 

Cr6puscule 

Dr.  Rouges 

Duchesse  d'Auerstoedt 

E.  Veyrat  Hermanos 

F.  Crousse 
Gloire  de  Dijon 

Other  Groups. 
As  to  pruning  the  various  other  groups,  I  may 
say,  briefljs  that  Moss  Roses  should  be  pruned 
as  advised  for  medium  Hybrid  Perpetuals  ;  R. 
Damascena,  R.  alba  and  R.  gallica  also  on  the 
same  lines ;  Bourbon  and  Rugosa  Roses  as  recom- 
mended for  vigorous  Hybrid  Teas  ;  the  Hybrid 
Chinese  very  sparsely  ;  miniature  Provence  and 
dwarf  Polyantha  Roses  as  advised  for  medium 
Hybrid  Teas  ;  the  China  or  monthh'  Roses  as 
advised  for  medium  Tea-scented  ;  Penzance 
Briars,  Austrian  Briars,  Scotch  Roses  and  the 
numerous  species  of  Roses  merely  tip  the 
shoots,  and  frequently'  not  even  so  mucli  as  that, 
but  encourage  new  wood  by  cutting  down  an  old 
growth  or  two  each  year.  The  Rambler  race 
sliould  be  severely  thinned  of  old  wood  after 
flowering  or  in  autunm,  and  the  anrmal  growths 
retain  almost  full  length.  Shorten  back  laterals 
severely  if  M'eak,  otlierwise  retain  from  6  inches 
to  12  inches  Ion*'. 


Golden  Queen 

Kaiserin  Friedrich 

Lamarque 

Le  Soleil 

Mme.  B.  Levet 

Mme.  Berard 

Mme.  Chauvry 

Mme.  Jules  Gravereaux 

Mme.  Jules  Siegfried 

Mme.  Moreau 

Mar^chal  Niel 

Ophirie 

Reve  d'Or 

Souv.  de  L.  Viennot 

W.  A.  Richardson 


Albert  Stopford 

Bertha  Kleraan 

Betty  Berkeley 

Caroline  Kuster 

Comtesse  R.  du  Pare 

Coral  lina 

Dainty 

Dr.  Grill 

Enchantress 

Fairy  Queen 

Florence  Tron 

Fusion 

General  Schablikine 

G.  Nabonnand 


Homer 

Isabella  Sprunt 
Mme.  Berkeley 
Mme.  C.  P.  Strassheim 
Mme.  E.  Verdier 
Mme.  Jean  Dupuy 
Mme.  Lambard 
Maman  Cochet 
Marie  d'Orleans 
Marie  Segond 
Marie  van  Houtte 
Mrs.  A.  Byass 
Mrs.  B.  R.  Cant 
Papillon 


A    GOOD    ROSE    FOR    DRY    SOIL. 

(HeIXRICH  SCUI'LTUEIS. ) 
I  iiAVj;  found  this  to  be  one  of  the  best  pink 
Roses  for  dry  ground,  making  twice  the  growtli 
of  some  of  the  other  sorts.  The  soil  here  is  a 
very  dry,  sandy  loam,  but  of  a  good  depth  and 
easily  worked.  It  is  far  from  being  an  ideal 
Rose  soil  :  in  fact,  some  sorts  I  have  tried  have 
been  lost  in  a  couple  of  years.  The  best  I  have 
grown,  both  for  growth  and  flower,  is  the  subject 
of  this  note  ;  it  has  made  shoots  upwards  of  3  feet 
in  length  in  a  season.  The  flowers  are  of  a  deep 
pink  colour,  full  and  \iell  shaped,  sweet-scented, 
and  carried  on  stout,  erect  stems.  This  Rose  is 
usually  classed  as  a  Hybrid  Perpetual,  but  in 
flowering  it  has  more  of  the  characteristics  of  a 
Hybrid  Tea,  as  from  June  onwards  it  keeps 
blooming  at  irregular  intervals.  I  cut  two  fairly 
good  flowers  on  December  "20  last,  and  they  lasted 
a  fortnight  in  water.  That  grand  old  Rose  Mrs. 
J.  Laing  I  can  do  no  good  witli  on  tliis  light  soil, 
the  growths  being  thin  and  poor,  and  alwaj'S 
liadly  attacked  by  green  Ay  and  mildew.  Conrad 
F.  Meyer  does  moderately  «  ell,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  delicately  -  coloiu'ed  flowers  I  know,  the 
silvery  pink  of  the  petals  being  exquisite,  the 
only  drawback  being  the  thicket  of  thorns  on 
the  stems. 

Bayshot,  Surrey.  J.  Ci..4KK. 
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PROFITABLE  FEUIT  TREES  FOR 
NORTH  WALL. 

IN  The  Gakden  of  the  9th  ult. ,  C.  Ruse's 
note  reminds  me  that  the  Morello  Cherry 
is  not  the  only  profitable  fruit  that  can 
and  should  be  grown  on  the  north  wall  of 
the  kitchen  garden.  Unfortunately,  the 
Morello  Cherry  is  not  a  success  on  all  soils. 
In  this  part  of  Gloucestershire  it  absolutely 
refuses  to  grow  in  some  gardens,  and  it  is  only 
after  a  great  deal  of  coaxing  that  I  can  manage 
it  here.  The  trees  are  given  to  gumming  after 
the}'  have  been  planted  a  few  years,  and  die 
branch  by  branch.  I  cordiall}"  agree  that  the 
Morello  is  a  most  profitable  fruit  where  it 
succeeds.  WHiere,  however,  this  is  not  the  case, 
or  where  it  is  not  required,  let  me  call  atten- 
tion to  the  delicious 

Warrington  Gooseberry. — This  is  not  so 
particular  as  to  soil  as  the  Morello  ;  it  succeeds 
admirably  in  most  soils,  and  the  cool  position  is 
congenial  to  it.  For  years  past  I  have  grown 
the  Warrington  on  a  north  border  with  the 
greatest  possible  success.  The  trees  bear  well 
annually,  and  I  have  no  difiiculty  in  keeping  the 
fruit  till  October.  I  can  say,  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  the  flavour  of  the  fruit  is 
superb.  A  well-known  doctor  once  said  that 
this  Gooseberry  when  grown  on  a  cool  soil  was  far 
superior  to  Grapes  for  invalids.  I  grow  the 
bushes  on  the  border  and  cordons  on  the  wall. 
There  is  a  great  advantage  in  this,  as  it  prolongs 
the  season  considerably.  The  fruit  on  the  wall  will 
be  much  later,  and  will  hang  on  the  trees  longer 
than  those  away  from  the  wall  where  the  sun 
reaches  them  for  a  short  time.  Really,  I  do  not 
know  of  a  more  delicious  and  profitable  fruit  than 
the  Warrington  Gooseberry  when  grown  on  a 
north  wall  or  border,  and  kept  until  September 
and  October.  I  am  quite  sure  if  I  were  restricted 
to  one  dessert  sort  of  Gooseberry  it  would  be  this. 
Here  there  is  no  comparison  in  flavour  in  the  fruit 
growii  in  the  full  sun  and  that  grown  on  cooler 
soil.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  the  experi- 
ence of  gardeners  who  have  light  or  medium  soils, 
such  as  I  have  here.  There  are  other  Cherries 
besides  the  Morello  which  will  succeed  on  north 
walls,  e.g. ,  Governor  Wood ;  this  ripens  quite  well 
here,  only,  of  course,  much  later  than  those  on 
south  and  west  walls.  Unfortunately,  this  and 
other  kinds  gum  badly,  and  frequent  planting 
is  necessary. 

Cirencester.  T.  Arnold. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


AN   UNCOMMON   HEATH  (ERICA 
VEITCHEI). 

This  pretty  and  interesting  Heath  was  brought 
prominently  into  notice  two  or  three  years  ago, 
when   Mr.    Veitch   of    Exeter   exhibited    a  fine 
specimen  at   one  of  the  fortnightly  meetings  of 
the   Royal   Horticultural   Society.       Visitors   to 
Kew  may  have  noticed  it  a  (ew  years  previously, 
as  a  plant  had  been  presented  by  Mr.  Veitch  to 
the  national  collection.    At  Kew  it  was  soon  seen 
to    possess    exceptional    merits    as    a    flowering 
shrub,  and  it  is  now  represented  by  several  large 
masses.     It  is  of  garden  origin,   being  a  hybrid 
between  two  of  the  tall  growing  species  E.  arborea 
and    E.    lusitanica,    or    E.    codonodes,    as    it    is 
sometimes  called.       The   good  qualities  of  both 
parents   are    preserved  ;     it    is   of  free    growth, 
white  blossomed,  and  verj'  floriferous.     Unfortu- 
nately,   it    is    not 
adapted  for  grow- 
ing out  of  doors  in 
very   cold    places, 
but     succeeds      in 
the    southern   and 
western    counties. 
Until  the    present 
season  it  had  only 
been  tried   out   of 
doorsatKew,  when 
it  flowered  during 
March  and  April ; 
but     this     winter 
good-sized     plants 
were     lifted     and 
potted    in      No- 
vember,   to   try 
how    it    wo  uld 
succeed    in    the 
greenhouse.       The 
result     has     been 
quite  satisfactory, 
the  flowering  time 
being  hastened  by 
two  months,  while 
it     is     quite    as 
decorative  as  many 
indoor    sorts. 
Being    easily   cul- 
tivated     and      of 
rapid  growth  there 
is  no   reason  why 
this  Heath  should 
not      be       largely 
grown  in  thegreen- 
house.  W.  D. 


freely.  The  plant  most  generally  seen  is  the 
variety  Lelandii  with  orange-red  berries  borne  in 
clusters  ;  but  the  type  is  quite  as  good  with  bright 
coral-red  berries.  The  latter  are  smaller  than 
the  fruits  of  Lelandii.  .1.   C. 


A    DISTINCT    BIRCH    (BETULA 
MAXIMOWtCZII). 

Thouoh  the  foliage  which  constitutes  a  marked 
feature  of  this  Birch  is  at  this  season  of  the  year 
wanting,  the  fact  that  it  is  the  best  time  for 
planting  must  be  my  excuse  for  alluding  to  it 
now.  It  is  a  native  of  .Japan,  and  was  intro- 
duced through  Professor  Sargent  of  the  Arnold 
Arboretum.  In  the  size  of  its  leaves  it  greatly 
exceeds  those  of  any  other  Birch,  and  for  this 
reason  alone  it  well  merits  the  attention  of  those 
on  the  look-out  for  new  or  uncommon  trees. 


A    BE.IUTIFUL    EARLY-FLOWERING 
TREE. 

(Pkunds  davidiana). 

OF  all  the  species  of  Prunus,  this 
Almond  is  the  earliest  flowering, 
and  is,  on  this  account,  extremely 
valuable.  Tlie  white  variety  has 
been  in  bloom  since  the  middle  of 
.January,  its  snowy  blossoms  having 
aremarkablyprettyeflect  when  thrown  into  strong 
relief  by  a  background  of  Firs.  The  indi^^dual 
flowers'  are  1  inch  in  diameter,  and  completely 
cover  the  shoots.  The  pink  form  also  makes  a  hand- 
some little  tree,  especiallj' acceptable  when  colour 
is  so  rare  in  the  garden,  but  is  rarely  so  floriferous 
as  is  the  white  varietj',  which  is  the  most  desir- 
able. It  precedes  the  common  Almond  in  its 
time  of  blossoming  by  a  full  month.  It  takes  its 
name  from  the  Abbe  David,  by  whom  it  was  first 
sent  to  France.  It  is  said  to  grow  in  large 
quantities  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pekin,  and  is 
perfectly  hardy.  All  who  do  not  possess  this 
attractive  and  valuable  Almond  should  at  once 
procure  it.  S.  W.  Fitzherbert. 


FIRE  THORN. 

(CR.\TiEGUS     PYRA- 
CANTHA.  ) 

It  is  a  great  pity 

that   birds    are   so 

fond  of  the  berries 

of    this   handsome 

evergreen,     as     it 

allowed    to    ripen 

they  make  a  warm 

bit  of  colourduring 

the    greater     part 

of     the    winter. 

Of    course,    the 

birds    can   be 

kept  away  by  netting  the  plants  ;   but  it  spoils 

the  beauty  of  the  berries  having  to  look  at  them 

through  netting.     I  have  tried  a  few  plants  this 

season  with  black  and  white  threads  stretched 

over     them     and     have     found    it     to     answer 

fairly  well.     The  birds  certainly  started  at  the 

berries  ;  but  they  seemed  to  dislike  the  thread 

when  they  came  in  contact  with  it,  and  soon  left 

the  plants  alone.     The  thread  can  hardly  be  seen 

a  short  distance  away,  and  in  no  way  detracts 

from  the  beauty  of  the  plants.     The  Pyracantha 

is  usually   grown   as  a   wall   plant ;  but  it  also 

makes  a  handsome  bush  in  the  open,  and,  if  kept 

thinned  out  moderately,  it  will  flower  and  fruit 


A   VALUABLE    WINTER-FLOWERING    HE.iTH    (ERICA    VEITCHIl). 


That  this  Birch  is  a  very  Handsome  one  when 
fully  developed  is  shown  by  the  following  extract 
from  Professor  Sargent's  ' '  Forest  Flora  of 
.Japan":  "In  the  forests  of  Yezo,  too,  we  saw, 
for  the  first  time,  Betula  maximowioziana.  This 
is  certainly  one  of  the  hand.somestTtrees  in  .Japan, 
and  one  of  the  most  distinct  and  beautiful  of  the 
Birches  ;  and  its  introduction  into  our  planta- 
tions was  alone  well  worth  the  journey  to  Japan. 
In  Yezo,  Betula  maximowicziana  [is  a  shapely 
tree,  80  feet  or  90  feet  in  height,  with  a  trunk 
2  feet  or  S  feet  in  diameter,  covered  with  pale 
smooth  orange  -  coloured  bark.  Towards  the 
base  of  old    trees   the  bark   is   thick  and  grey. 
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The  branehlets  are  stmit,  cuverfd  with  dark  red- 
brov\n  hark  and  marked  by  many  pale  lenticels. 
The  leaves,  however,  are  the  most  distinct  feature 
(if  this  tree.  In  size  they  are  not  equalled  by 
those  of  any  other  Birch  tree,  and  as  they  flutter 
on  their  long  slender  stalks  they  offer  a  spectacle 
which  can  be  compared  with  that  which  is  afforded 
b}-  our  silver-leaved  Linden  waving  its  branches 
before  some  Hemlock-covered  hills  of  the  southern 
Alleghany  Mountains.  The  leaves  of  Betula 
niaxiniowicziana  are  4  inches  to  6  inches  long  and 
4  inches  or  4|  inches  broad.  The  tough  thin  bark 
is  u.sed  by  the  Ainos  for  many  domestic  purposes. " 

H.  P. 


TWO    BEAUTIFUL    WINTER- 
FLOWERING    SHRUBS. 

Chimoxanthi's  fr.\i4RA>-s  (Winter  Swekt).— 
This  is  a  desirable  shrub  for  training  on  a  wall. 
The  flowers  are  yellow 
and  purple,  forming 
very  pretty  rosettes 
1  inch  across.  It  re- 
qiiires  little  attention 
other  than  thinning 
out  the  weakest  shoots 
after  the  flowering 
period  and  securing 
the  strongest  growths 
into  position.  The 
flowers  are  delicioush' 
fragrant.  There  is 
another  form,  C 
grandiflora,  which  is 
a  stronger  grower, 
producing  larger 
flowers  of  a  brighter 
colour,  l)ut  not  so 
sweetly  scented.  The 
Chimonanthus  is  a 
Japanese  shrub, 
which  was  introduced 
into  this  country  in 
1776. 

■  Jasmiuuiii    nn(/i- 
fioritm    (the     yeUow- 


fragrance,    are     most    welcome    in    the     house, 

where    they  will   perfume  the  rooms  for   many 

days.      All    who    love    sweet 

scents    should    grow     this 

Honeysuckle,  as   well   as   the 

Winter-sweet    (.Chimonanthus 

fragrans),    which   perfects   its 

odorous  pale  yellow  blossoms 

even     earlier     in     the     year. 

Lonicera      fragrantissima      is 

classed  as  an  evergreen  species, 

but   in   many    cases   loses    its 

leaves  in  the  winter.     On  still, 

sunny,   winter    days  a    shrub 

in  full  bloom  will  diffuse  its 

perfume   in  the  air  for  many 

yards    around.       It    is    quite 

hard}',  and  forms  a  bush  7  feet 

or  more    in    height,    while   if 

trained  against  a  wall  it  attains 


a  still  taller  growth.  It  also  does  well  in  a 
pot  in  a  cool  house.  L.  Standishi  is  a  very 
similar  species,  but  of  the  two  L.  fragrantissima 
is  to  be  preferred. 

Sou/h  Devon.  S.   W.  Fitzherbert. 


COLOURED    PLATE 


flowered  Jasmine)  begins  to  flower  in  November, 
and^  continues  through  the  winter.  It  is  also 
suitable  for  walls,  and  can  be  planted  in  the 
shrubbery  and  trained  to  rustic  supports,  where 
its  bright  yellow  flowers  are  very  telling 
at  a  season  when  very  few  liardy  plants  are 
flowering. 

Cut  out  weak  and  useless  branches  in  spring, 
regulating  and  securing  those  left  -  into  posi^ 
tion.  The  flowers  are  produced  thrcmghout 
the  whole  length  of  the  current  year's  shoots. 
This  popular  Jasmine  was  introduced  from  China 
in  1844. 

Munden  Gardens.  C.   Ruse. 


WINTER-FLOWERING 
SUCKLE. 


HONEY- 


(LONICERA  FR.VGRASTISSIMA.  ) 

For  three  weeks  or  more  this  bxish  Honeysuckle 
has  been  in  flower,  and  is  particularly  valuable  for 
producing  its  delieioush'-scented  lilossoms  in 
midwinter.  Though  by  no  means  a  showy 
shrub,  its  shoots,  plentifully  studded  with 
ivory-white   blooms   emitting   a    very   delightful 


PLATE    1319. 

ROSE    MRS.    PETER    BLAIR. 

BY    those   who   value   a    Rose    for    its 
freedom   of    growth    and    flowering, 
and  not  for  the  quality  of  its  blooms 
judged  froman  exhibitor's  standpoint, 
this  new  Irish  Rose  will  be  welcomed. 
Hybrid  Tea  Rose  Mrs.  Peter  Blair  was 
flrst  shownat  the  metropolitan  show  of  the  National 
Rose  Society  held  in  Regent's  Park  in  1906,  and 
then  received  a  gold  medal  as  a  garden,  not  as 
an  exhibition.  Rose.     Its  flowers  are  pale  golden 
yellow,   and,   on   account   of   their   colouring — a 
shade  still  rare  among  hardy 
Roses — it  will   doubtless   find 
many  admirers.     In  The  Gar- 
den  for  December   ■22,    1906, 
page      298,      will     be     found 
descriptions  of   new  Roses  of 
last  year,  and  readers  desiring 
further  particulars  are  referred 
to  them. 
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P.4L.«STINrM.) 


THE    SACRED 
LILY. 

(ARr.M  p.iL.iiSTixrM.) 

HE    popular    names 
of  the  Sacred  Lily 
and    Black  Cuckoo 
Pint       are       quite 
sufficient  to  arouse 
Interest      in     this 
member  of  the  Arum   family. 
The    first    name     is     derived 
from  the   fact   that  it  occurs 
wild   in  many  parts  of  Pales- 
tine  associated   with   Biblical 
history,  and  the  second   from 
the    colour   of    the    blossoms, 
which,    though    not,    strictly 
speaking,     black,     are     of    a 
blackish  purple.     In  a  warm, 
sheltered,  well-drained  border 
such   as   that    under   a   south 
wall,  it  is  hardj',  but  as  the  flowers  are  produced 
in  early  spring  the}'  rarely  develop  out  of  doors 
in  a  satisfactory  manner.     Such  being  the  case 
the  Sacred  Lily  is  generalh-  treated  as  a  green- 
house  plant,    and   then   the   flowers   attract   by 
reason  of   their  distinctness.       Many   Arums  or 
Callas   give   off  an   ivnpleasaut   odour,    and   this 
forms  no  exception  to  the  rule,  but,  fortunatelj-, 
this  disagreeable  feature  passes  away  in  a  few 
hours.     In  the  greenhouse  this  blooms  as  a  rule 
in    February    or    March,    and    the   flower-stem 
reaches  a  height  of  about  18  inches. 

This  Arum  is  not  so  easy  to  grow  as  are  many 
others,  at  least  in  this  country.  Tubers  reach 
us  from  Italy  as  a  rule  in  July  and  August,  and 
should,  directly  on  receipt,  be  potted  in  a  mix- 
ture of  loamy  soil,  leaf-mould  and  sand,  using  pots 
.5  inches  or  6  inches  in  diameter.  These  tubers 
should  be  potted  at  such  a  depth  that  the  top  of 
the  prominent  central  crown  is  about  level  with 
the  surface  of  the  soil.  After  this  they  will 
simply  need  the  treatment  given  to  the  general 
run  of  greenhouse  plants,  the  soil  being  kept 
moderately  moist.  During  the  winter  the  plants 
must  be  kept  in  a  light  position.  After  flower- 
ing, stand  them  in  a  sunn}-  part  of  the  green- 
house, and  continue  to  water  till  the  leaves  show 
signs  of  turning  yellow.     Then   less  water  must 
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be  given,  and  when  they  are  ((uite  dormant  it 
should  be  discontinued  altogether.  Then  the 
pots  may  he  placed  where  the}'  get  a  thorough 
baking  fn  the  full  sun  towards  the  end  of  July, 
when  they  should  be  sliaken  quite  clear  of  tlie 
old  soil  and  repotted  as  recommended  for  im- 
ported tubers.  H.  P. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN, 


A   NEGLECTED   BORDER    FLOWER. 

(UlASCIA     B.4RBER.*.  ) 

A  STRIKING  little  South  African  plant 
is  this  very  pretty  member  of  the 
Snap.lragon  family.  It  makes  a 
charming  liorder  plant,  and  should 
be  far  more  grown  than  it  is.  It  is 
cpiite  hardy,  and,  what  is  of  more 
importance,  the  root  is  perennial,  although  in 
catalogues  it  is  invariably  classed  as  an  annual. 
Diascia  Barber.'B  grows  about  1  foot  high.  The 
inflorescence  is  in  terminal  racemes  i  inches  to 
fi  inches  long.  Single  flowers  are  half  an  inch  to 
two-thirds  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  briglit  rose- 
pink,  with  a  3'ellow  spot  in  the  throat.  The 
seed  can  be  sown  in  gentle  heat,  pricking  off 
the  young  plants  and  planting  out  in  May  ;  or 
else  sown  in  tire  open  in  April,  tliinning  out  when 
large  enough.  It  flowers  from  July  to  September. 
It  woidd  make  a  very  useful  plant  for  the  rockery, 
as  it  flowers  when  the  majorit}'  of  alpines  are 
over.  W.  M.  H. 


A   RARE    KNOTWEED  (POLYGONUM 
SERICEIJM). 

The  subject  of  the  accompanying  illustration  is 
one  of  the  most  handsome  of  the  Polygonums  in 
cultivation,  and  might  be  used  more  often  in 
herbaceous  borders.  When  w-ell  establislied  it 
grows  to  a  height  of  4  feet,  with  a  free  branching 
habit,  each  branchlet  being  terminated  by  a 
graceful  plume  of  Spirrea  -like  white  flowers. 
The  flowering  period  begins  in  July  and  continues 
for  about  two  months.  It  requires  no  special 
attention,  being  quite  happy  in  ordinary  garden 
soil  which  is  seldom  manured.  In  the  Cambridge 
Botanic  Garden  it  lias  been  grown  for  some  years 
on  a  bed  which  is  occupied  by  a  collection  of  the 
Knotweeds,  and  during  the  dr3'  summer  of  last 
year  was  remarkably  fine.  Two  other  large 
growing  herbaceous  sorts  (P.  ouspidatum  and 
P.  sachalinense)  are  handsome  foliage  plants,  and 
very  pretty  when  flowering  as  isolated  specimens 
about  the  garden.  Though  they  are  very  suitable 
for  planting  on  the  margins  of  pools  and  streams, 
excessive  moisture  is  not  necessary  to  their 
welfare.  E.  J.  Allard. 


Cilieian  form  of  greater  \iguur,  varying  in  colour 
tint  from  white  to  blue.  It  excels  all  others  for 
border  planting,  and  particularly  for  pot  or  pan 
culture  in  cool  frames  for  the  decoration  of 
apartments  in  spring.  Intermedia  is  a  pretty 
natural  hybrid  between  A.  nemorosa  and  A. 
ranunculoides,  found  grcjwing  as  a  wilding  inter- 
mingled with  its  parents.  Its  habit  is  that  of 
nemorosa,  and  the  flowers  are  sulphur-coloured 
and  fi'agrant.     A  native  of  Silesia. 

Wood  Winiljloioer  (A.  nemorosa)  is  one  of  our 
daintiest  native  flowers.  It  has  slender  stems 
and  white  saucer-shaped  flowers  borne  singlj'- 
It  delights  in  the  open  copse,  preferring  a  root, 
run  of  leaves,  moss  and  vegetable  (Uhris.  It 
makes  stronger  growth  in  soils  overlying  clay, 
and  it  is  generally  found  in  its  best  character  in 
Oak  woods  in  partial  shade.  Its  forms  are 
numerous,  but  all  are  exceedingly  pretty.     Flore- 


THE  WINDFLOWERS  (ANEMONES). 

Apesnise  Windflower  (Anemone  apennina 
AND  ITS  Allies). 
(Continued  from  page  89.) 
A.  BLANDA  is  closelj'  allied  to  the  last  species, 
and  one  may  select  forms  indistinguishable  from 
it.  It  is  mainly  of  stronger  growth,  bearing  blue 
flowers  above  an  incli  across,  with  a  ring  of  white 
around  the  anthers.  It  thrives  best  in  dry  soils 
in  elevated  gardens.  The  roots  decay  wholesale 
if  very  wet  in  early  winter.  As  a  "  grass  "  plant 
it  is  inferior  to  apennina,  but  in  light  soils  likely 
to  dry  out  in  summer  this  will  prove  the  better 
plant  to  grow.  White,  lilac  and  pale  blue  forms 
occur  in  collected  batches  from  Asia  Minor,  and 
some  of  these  are  now  being  selected  and  grown. 
The  Grecian  plant  is  coloured  blue.  Tlie  variety 
Scythinica,  from  Kurdistan,  is  a  very  distinct 
little  plant  of  great  value  for  the  rock  garden.  It 
has  silvery  flowers  1  inch  across,  tlie  reverse  of 
eaeh  petal  is  tinted  a  dark  steel  blue,  the  leaves 
are  narrower  and  nearly  prostrate.  It  flowers 
later   than   any  other   blanda.       Taurica   is   the 


the  mossy  Saxifrages.  Alba,  the  white  form,  is 
equally  good  for  a  similar  use.  A  pale  sulphur 
form  is  also  grown. 

Wood  Oini/er  (A.  ranunculoides). — An  old-time 
plant,  and  a  capital  subject  to  natui-aliae  in 
copses  and  cultivated  recesses  among  shrubs. 
Its  flowers  are  yellow  and  freely  borne,  but  they 
are  too  Ranunculus-like  to  warrant  extensive 
planting.  Its  sulphur  form,  pallida,  is  well  worth 
growing.  All  these  Anemones  root  freely  during 
the   autumn   rains,    hence   the   latest   season   of 

j  planting  should  be  October.  Many  grow  slowly 
througliout  the  winter,  and  tliey  are  so  hardy 
that  one  may  find  them  in  full  flower  in  very 
wintry  weather. 

Japanese   Windflowees    (Anemone    .iaponica 
and  its  v.4rieties). 

j  The  Japanese  Windflotoer  {A.  japonica)  is  an 
old  garden  favourite.     The  older  varieties,  alba 


JLEOTED    UARUY    PLANT    OF    GREAT    BEAUTY    (POLYGONUM    SERICEUM). 


pleno  resembles  an  old-time  florist's  Daisy  in 
shape  and  size.  It  is  good  enough  for  any  garden 
use,  appearing  to  better  advantage  in  the  hardy- 
fernery  and  the  coarser  kinds  of  rockwork. 
Bracteata  is  a  curious  form  with  a  ruff-like 
ragged  calyx.  Robinsoniana  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  fiowers  we  have.  Its  growth  is  more 
vigorous,  and  the  flowers  are  opal-coloured  and 
as  large  as  a  florin.  It  is  worthy  of  the  best  place 
the  garden  afl'ords  for  its  well-being,  and  it  is 
becoming  somewhat  scarce.  All  the  nemorosas 
prefer  slight  shade  and  a  cool  rooting  medium  of 
vegetable  dftiris.  Bracteata  flore-pleno  and  rosea- 
pleno  in  white  and  rose  colourings  are  the  only 
remaining  double  forms  of  worth. 

A.  trifolia  does  not  differ  materially,  and  it  is 
scarcely  so  useful  a  plant.  Its  growth  is  not 
vigorous,  and  it  does  not  readily  adapt  itself  to 
the  rougher  condition.s  of  gardening  that  seem 
so  well  fitted"  for  A.  nemorosa. 

A.  pahnata  is  a  useful  and  charming  Anemone, 
recjuiring  a  j-ear  or  two  to  establish  itself 
thoroughly  in  most  soils.  It  has  rounded. 
Cyclamen-like  leaves  and  tall,  stout  stems  bearing 
golden  yellow  flowers  which  glisten  like  a  Ranun- 
culus attaining  the  size  of  a  crown  piece  wlien 
well  grown.  It  prefers  a  deep  loam  always  slightly 
damp,  and  it  appears  well  treated  when  grown 
among  the  cooler  alpines,  such  as  Aubrietias  and 


(Honorine  Joubert)  ;  hybrida,  rich  silvery  pink  ; 
Lady  Ardilaun,  a  many-petalled  white  variety  ; 
and  Whirlwind,  wliioh  has  a  collar  of  greenish 
bracts  around  the  flowers,  require  no  extended 
description  ;  but  some  of  the  newer  ones  are 
greatly-improved  forms  and  of  real  interest  to 
those  who  value  and  require  autumn  flower.s.  Of 
these,  elegantissima  is  a  multi-petalled  hybrida, 
the  petals  narrow  and  strap-like  near  the  centre, 
and  broadest  in  the  outer  row.  It  is  vigorous 
and  easy  of  increase,  refined  in  colour  and 
shapely.  Mont  Rose  is  a  less  vigorous  form  with 
silvery  pink,  irregularly  double  flowers,  some- 
what tasselled  in  appearance  like  a  .Japanese 
Chrysanthemum.  It  makes  a  neat  tuft  2  feet 
higli  when  established.  Queen  Charlotte  is  a 
variety  that  improves  on  acquaintance.  Its  first 
flowers  are  always  suffused  witli  a  slaty  colouring, 
but  later  bloom's  are  a  pure  silvery  pink,  very 
large  and  of  considerable  substance,  marking  a 
great  advance  in  any  variety  so  far  introduced  to 
gardens.  Its  great  vigour  and  freedom  in 
flowering  are  excellent  features  in  so  good  a 
border  plant.  It  is  regrettable  that  these  .lapa- 
nese  Anemones  wither  so  quickly  as  cut  flowers. 
Were  it  otherwise,  one  could  predict  a  great  use 
for  them  in  the  decoration  of  apartments. 

George  B.  Mallett, 
(To  he  continued. ) 
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GARDENING     FOR     BEGINNERS, 


T 


~^HE  AUCUBA.— No  evergreen  shrub  is 
more  popular  in  small  gardens  than 
the  Aueuba.  Its  prettily  spotted 
leaves,  rich  green  and  yellow,  have 
made  it  a  great  favourite  among 
amateurs,  and  the  following  notes 
al)out  how  to  obtain  young  plants  by  means  of 
cuttings  may  be  useful.  There  ai-e  two  forms  of 
this  plant — male  and  female.  For  town  and 
suburban  gardens  the  Aueuba  is  one  of  the  very 
best  shrubs  to  plant  ;    it   grows   in   tlie   smoky 


I. — CUTTING    OF   AUCUBA. 

(The  cuttings  may  be  made  either  ivith  (me,  two  or  three 

shoots.     The  more  shoots  the  cutting  has  the  more  quickly 

will  it  make  a  good  plant.) 

atmosphere  better  than  most  evergreens.      The 

female  form,  with  its  large  scarlet  berries,  is  by 

far    the    more  ornamental,    but   it    is 

necessary   to   grow   one  or   two   male 

plants  in  order  tliat  the  female  flowers 

may  be  pollinated.      Small  plants   in 

pots  are  ornamental   with   only  their 

mottled    foliage,    and    when    covered 

with  berries  they  are  much  more  so. 

They   are  very  useful  for  planting  in 

window   boxes   during   tlie   winter  or 

even  permanently.     Tliey  can  also  be 

used   for   the   decoration  of   the   cold 

greenhouse,  for  the  house  porch,  or  a 

draughty  passage  will  not  harm  them. 

In  winter  there  are  often  one  or  two 

bare   flower-beds    or   borders  in   close 

proximity  to  the  house.   A  few  Aucubas 

with  their  variegated  foliage  and  red 

berries  are  very  pleasing  when  growai 

in  pots  and  plunged  in  these  bare  spots 

during  the  dull  winter  months.    All  tlio 

plants  grown  in  pots  should  be  plunged 

(in  the  pots)  out  of  doors  in  sunnner. 

It   is  best  to  plant  one  or  two  male 

forms  among  the  female  plants  when 

growing  in  the  open  air.     This  usuall}' 

results   in    tlie   production   of    plenty 

of    berries.       Under    glass,    however, 

polUnaticm  must  be  done  by  liand.     A 


SIMPLE    HINTS. 

Small  eamel-hair  brush  is  generally  used  to  apply 
the  pollen  to  the  pistil;  this  should  be  done 
several  times  to  ensure  fertilisation. 

ffouy  to  Boot  the  Cnttmgs. — Propagation  is 
done  by  cuttings  and  seeds.  The  usual  method 
is  to  insert  cuttings  in  the  open  air  or  in  cold 
frames  during  spring  or  autumn  in  light  sandy 
soil.  A  much  quicker  method  is  to  place  the 
cuttings  in  a  warm  propagating  frame  with  plenty 
of  bottom-heat.  A  cutting  ready  for  placing  in 
the  frame  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  A  good  idea  when 
large  plants  are  desired  quickly  is  to  use  cuttings 
with  two,  three  or  even  four  growths  on  them  ; 
these  soon  make  good  plants.  To  make  the 
cuttings  cut  through  the  stem  just  below  the 
point  where  the  shoots  grow  from  the  single 
stem.  The  more  heat,  providing  plenty  of  mois- 
ture is  present,  the  quicker  the  cuttings  will  root. 
No  soil  is  necessary  till  the  roots  are  produced. 
If  only  a  few  cuttings  are  required  they  can  be 
rooted  as  shown  (Fig.  2).  Increase  the  size  of  the 
hole  in  the  bottom  of  a  flower-pot,  invert  it  and 
place  eight  or  ten  cuttings  in  the  top.  Place  tlie 
pot  on  the  fibre  or  damp  moss  in  the  propagating 
frame,  moisten  it  several  times  a  day  and  cover 
with  brown  paper.  If  large  quantities  have  to  be 
rooted  cover  the  bottom  of  the  frame  with  moss, 
sand  or  fibre,  pack  the  cuttings  tightly  in  the 
moss,  moisten  and  cover  with  brown  paper  as 
advised  above.  Providing  tliere  is  plenty  of  heat 
and  moisture  the  cuttings  will  scarcely  lose  a  leaf, 
and  in  a  month  or  six  weeks  they  will  have  made 
plenty  of  roots  (Fig.  3). 

Cutting  Ready  for  Potting. — The  next  illus- 
tration (Fig.  4)  shows  a  cutting  ready  for  potting. 
Use  a  compost  of  light  sandy  soil.  Pots  of 
'2h  inches  in  diameter  will  be  large  enough. 
Return  the  plants  when  potted  (Fig.  5)  to  the 
warm  frame  for  a  few  days,  when  they  may  be 
gradually  hardened  off.  Pot  on  into  5-inch  pots 
and  plunge  outside  in  summer. 

The  Mixed  Floioer  Border  is  the  sheet  anchor 
of  most  suburban  gardens,  although  some  prefer 
to  rely  upon  the  Rose.  While  nothing  can  be 
more  delightful  than  the  Rose  in  its  season,  the 
mixed  border  has  the  advantage  of  giving  a 
display  of  flowers  througliout  a  long  period,  in 
fact  from  early  spring  until  late  autimni,  provided 


-SHOWING    HOW   THE  CUTTINGS  FORMED  ROOTS   IN   A   PEW 
WHEN   TREATED   AS   EXPLAINED, 


2. — A     BUNCH     OF    AUCUBA     CUTTINGS     PLACED      IN 
FLOWER-POT    WITH   THE    BOTTOM    KNOCKED    OUT. 

(If  treated  as  described  in  the  accompanying  notes  the 
cuttings  tvill  form  roots  as  shou'n  below.  Fig.  3.) 

a  careful  selection  of  plants  is  made.  The  early 
bulbs  will  give  tlie  first  blossoms,  and  will  keep  the 
border  bright  until  the  perennials,  in  endless  suc- 
cession of  form  and  colour,  make  the  border  a 
glorious  flower  picture  throughout  the  summer 
months,  while  tlie  drear  autumnal  days  are  made 
less  dismal  by  the  welcome  Michaelmas  Daisies, 
Chrysantliemums  and  other  flowers. 

The  Best  Time  to  Plant  the  mixed  border  is  in 
October  and  November,  although  if  the  weather 
is  mild  and  the  ground  not  too  wet 
planting  niaj'  be  done  at  any  time 
between  October  and  April.  By 
planting  in  early  autumn  one  may 
expect  a  good  display  of  flowers  the 
following  year,  afterwards  every  week's 
delay  may  be  said  to  mean  so  many 
flowers  less  the  next  season.  There- 
fore plant  early  if  j-ou  can  while  the 
soil  is  j'et  warm  and  the  plant's  roots 
are  still  active.  The  mixed  border 
must  rely  for  its  beauty  chiefly  upon 

Herbaceous  Perennials,  that  is  to 
say,  those  plants  whose  rootstock  lives 
on  from  year  to  j'ear  for  a  long  time, 
while  their  growth  above  ground  is 
of  annual  duration  only.  Common 
examples  are  HoUj-hock,  Chrysanthe- 
mum and  Delphinium  ;  this  class  of 
plant  produces  more  or  less  flowers 
throughout  a  considerable  period,  and, 
therefore,  they  slinuld  form  the  "back- 
bone,'' as  it  were,  of  the  border.  Tlie 
intervening  spaces  may  be  planted 
with  bulbs  and  sown  with  annuals, 
so  that  practically  no  bare  soil  is  to  be 
seen.      Nothing    detracts   more  from 
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tlie  appearance  of  the  border  thau  patches  of 
uncovered  soil.  Presuming  that  the  border  has 
been  properly  prepared,  and  that  planting  is  care- 
fully carried  out,  the  next  thing  to  consider  is  the 

Arrangement  of  the  Plants. — Colour  schemes  are 
the  fashion  nowadays,  and  if  carefully  and  intel- 
ligenth-  carried  out  they  give  a  very  striking 
resiilt.'  To  carr_v  out  a  colour  scheme  satisfac- 
torily, however,  one  needs  a  wide  and  a  long 
border.  I  do  not,  therefore,  recommend  the 
suburban  gardener  to  attempt  it.  He  must  be 
careful  nevertheless  not  to  go  to  the  other 
extreme  and  put  in  the  plants  indiscriminateh'. 
If  you  have,  say,  a  dozen  plants  of  Canterbury 
Bells  do  not  plant  them  in  a  dozen  different  places 
in  the  border,  but  make  two  groups  of  them  onU'. 
If  the  whole  of  the  border  is  planted  on  the  same 
principle,  with  masses  or  groups  of  the  same 
plant,  it  will  be  far  more  attractive  than  if  the 
number  of  plants  at  disposal  were  dotted  about 
here  and  there.  A  mass  of  plants  in  flower  of  the 
same  colour,  or  shades  of  colour,  gives  a  dignified 
and  satisfying  effect,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is 
very  beautiful.  The  border  studded  all  over  with 
HoUj'hocks,  Lupines,  Phlox,  Delphiniums  and 
other  plants,  hardly  two  neighbours  being  similar, 
has  a  peculiarly  disappointing  and  paltry  efteet, 
the  warm  tones  and  soft  pleasing  effect  that  a 
mass  of  plants  in  flower  gives  are  absent. 
Although  I  do  not  ad\ise  a  strict  colour  scheme 
for  the  town  garden  border 

Soyne  Discrimination  should  be  used  in  planting. 
Make  sure  that  3-ou  know  the  height  of  the  plants, 
whether  they  are  very  vigorous  or  not,  and  the 
colour  of  the  flowers.  These  particulars  may  be 
easilj'  learned  from  a  good*  gardening  catalogue. 


4- — ONE   OF  THE   KOOTED  CUTTINGS  .48  T.\KEN 
EROM    THE    FLOWER-POT. 

and  the  amateur  will  prevent  much  disappoint- 
ment if  he  will  stud}'  them  a  little  beforehand. 
If  the  border  is  backed  Viy  a  fence  or  wall,  the 
talle.st  plants  must  of  course  be  put  at  the  back. 
If  the  border  is  in  the  open  garden,  without  anj' 
such  backgi-oimd,  the  tallest  plants  must  be  in 
the  centre,  and  dwarfer  ones  planted  on  either 
side  so  that  the  border  slopes  each  way. 

A/loir  plenty  of  room  between  the  plants,  and 
they   will  more  than  compensate   for  the  space 


you  allow.     If   the  plant  has  not  room  to  grow 
properl}-,  it  will  not  give  of  its  best,  and  you  will 
never   be    pleased    with    it.       Overcrowding    is 
common  in  the  small  garden,  and  it  is  a  fault 
that  everyone  is  liable  to  commit.      When  space 
is  valuable  one  likes  to  have  as  much  variety  as 
possible,   but  it  is  very  bad  gardening  to  plant 
two   plants  where   there   is  only  room  for   one. 
You  will  get  no  more   flowers  (probably  not  so 
many)  from  two  plants  which  have  not  room  to 
grow   than    from    one   plant   that   has   room   to 
develop.     Thus  by  planting  more  than  you  have 
room  for  you  lose   rather  than   gain.      A  well- 
grown   plant  that   is  full  of  flower  is  indeed  a 
thing  of  beauty,  but  one  whose  sparsely-flowered 
shoots  are  half  hidden  by  those 
of    its  neighbour  gives   no   joy 
and  no  satisfaction.     Above  all 
things  give  each  plant  the  space 
it  needs. 

Strawberry  Beds. — A  mulch 
of  well- decayed  farmyard 
manure  spread  between  the 
rows  of  Strawberry  plants  and 
lightly  forked  in  aboiit  2  inches 
below  the  surface  will  do  the 
plants  a  lot  of  good  and 'go  a 
long  way  towards  ensuring  the 
development  of  strong  flower- 
stems  and  eventually  good 
fruits.  The  Strawberrj-  is  a 
plant  that  likes  a  rich  soil,  and 
in  heav}-  soil  it  is  better  to  give 
a  top-dressing  of  manure  now 
than  to  put  it  on  in  the  autumn. 
The  roots  can  derive  little  or  no 
advantage  from  it  during  the 
winter  months,  and  it  tends  to 
make  the  ground  cold  and  wet. 
When  put  on  now  it  soon  bene- 
fits the  roots  which  are  active. 
To  fork  the  manure  in  lightly 
take  a  garden  fork  and  stick  it 
in  the  soil  about  2  inches  deep 
and  parallel  with  the  surface. 
Lift  up  the  fork,  which  will,  of 
course,  hold  the  soil  with  the 
manure  above,  and  turn  it 
shai-ply  over  so  that  the  manure 
falls  into  the  hole  from  where 
the  soil  was  taken  and  the  latter 
comes  out  on  top.  The  fork 
must  not  be  put  in  deeper  than 
•2  inches  or  the  roots  of  the 
Strawberries  may  be  damaged. 
Many  roots  of  the  Strawberry 
are  near  the  surface,  so  that 
digging  must  be  avoided.  Some  of  the  roots, 
however,  go  down  deeply,  and  for  this  reason 
the  Strawberrj'  needs  a  well-tilled  soil. — W. 


prcjduced  in  pairs  and  closelj'  packed  with  Peas. 
If  seed  is  sown  in  a  warm  border  in  February, 
when  the  soil  is  workalile,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
having  good  dishes  in  the  middle  of  May,  or 
sown  early  in  March,  good  dishes  in  .June  from 
an  open  quarter.  This  is  an  amateur's  ideal  early 
Pea,  and  not  so  tender  in  a  heavy  soil  as  the 
marrow  Peas.  On  this  account  it  is  valuable  for 
earliest  sowings.  (t.   Wythes. 


PEA   WEBB'S    MASTERPIECE. 

For  late  use  this  is  one  of  the  best  Peas  ever 
raised.  We  have  grown  it  for  some  years  rather 
largely    here,    and    it    has    never    once    proved 
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A   GOOD   EARLY   PEA. 

THOSE  who  have  limited  space  and  desire 
early  dishes  of  green  Peas  would  do 
well  to  grow  Sutton's  Little  Marvel,  a 
great  bearer  when  its  size  is  considered, 
and,  moreover,  a  Pea  of  great  excel- 
lence. With  regard  to  flavour,  it  is  far 
superior  to  the  small  green  early  Peas  grown  so 
largely  some  years  ago.  Little  Marvel  was  intro- 
duced in  1900,  and,  to  show  its  excellence,  I 
should  state  it  was  given  an  award  of  merit  and 
a  first-class  certificate  in  1902  and  1903  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.  This  shows  its  great 
merit,  and  it  is  certainly  a  wonderful  improve- 
ment on  the  earl}'  Peas,  as  its  cropping  qualities 
are  very  good  and  the  flavour  is  superb.  As  its 
name  implies,  it  is  very  dwarf,  only  lo  inches 
high,  and  does  well  in  row  s  2  feet  to  .3  feet  apart, 
so  that  staking  is  not  needed.  This  latter  is  a 
point  worth  noting.     The  dark  green  pods  are 


5. — the    rooted    CUTTINci    POTTED    UP. 
(A  cutting  fiaving  two  or  three  .^lioalt;  inake^-  a  good  plant  at  once.) 


disaiipointing.  During  the  past  dry  sunnner  it 
resisted  the  drought  better  than  any  other,  and' 
continued  to  give  a  good  suppl}-  of  Peas  until 
quite  late  in  autumn.  It  is  a  splendid  mildew- 
resister,  very  robust  in  growth,  a  great  eroppei-. 
and  the  qualit}-  is  excellent,  much  resembling  that 
good  old  variety  Autocrat,  but  with  us  superior 
to  it. 
Elstree.  E.  Beckett. 


GARDEN    PEAS. 

To  grow  Peas  successfully  great  care  should  be 
taken  in  the  preparation  of  the  ground.  The 
soil  for  Peas  should  be  rich,  deep  and  friable. 
Ground  that  has  been  occupied  the  previous 
year  by  Celery  answers  well.  It  should  be  well 
manured  with  decayed  manure,  and  deeply  dug 
either  by  trenching  or  by  digging  out  a  trench 
I  foot  wide  and  1  foot  deep,  and  placing  the 
maniu'e  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  then  filling 
the  trench  with  soil.  For  main  crop  and  late 
Peas  the  trench  should  not  lie  (juite  filled,  so  that 
plenty  of  water  may  be  given  in  very  dry 
weather.  The  trenches  should  be  6  feet  apart : 
this  gives  room  for  two  rows  of  Spinach,  Early 
Cauliflower,  or  Potatoes  between.  It  also  gives 
the  Peas  plenty  of  light  and  room.  For  dwarf 
varieties  3  feet  between  the  rows  is  ample.    Early 
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Peas  may  be  sown  rather  thicker  than  the  main 
crop  and  later  varieties.  The  two  latter  should 
be  sown  quite  2  inches  apart.  Mice  may  be  kept 
away  by  lightly  damping  the  Peas  with  water 
and  sprinkling"  them  with  red  lead.  Protect 
them  from  birds  as  they  come  through  the 
ground  by  drawing  three  or  four  rows  of  black 
cotton  o\'er  the  rows,  fastening  it  on  short  sticks 
just  above  the  Peas. 

The  following  sorts  form  a  good  succession  : 
William  the  First,  Gradus,  Sutton's  Karly  Giant, 
Duchess  of  York,  Sutton's  Prizewinner,  Sutton's 
Peerless  Marrowfat,  Autocrat  and  Gladstone 
Selected. 

In  very  dry  weather  Peas  are  greatly  benefited 
by  a  mulching  of  short  manure.  It  keeps  the 
roots  cool  and  moist. 

Danesfield,  Mar/ow.  G.  'W.  Smith. 

THE    BUSH    MARROWS. 

In  this  country  the  bush  Marrow  is  not  a  great 
favourite,  but  for  amateurs  it  is  a  profitable 
vegetable,  as,  in  a  garden  limited  in  size,  large 
coarse  vegetables  are  not  required.  The  bush 
Marrow  when  cut  in  a  young  state  is  delicious. 
At  this  season  of  the  year,  when  selecting  seeds 
the  amateur  should  not  forget  the  above  variety, 
and  if  seed  is  sown  in  April  or  early  May,  and  the 
plants  are  planted  out  in  June  on  an  open  border 
with  a  spadeful  or  two  of  decayed  manure  or 
good  soil  for  the  roots,  they  crop  well.  I  do  not 
advise  planting  on  large  manure-heaps  or  on  too 
rich  a  root-run.  This  is  the  cause  of  many 
failures,  as,  though  the  plant  is  compact  and 
only  occupies  about  3  feet  of  space,  given  a  rich 
root-run  the  leaf-growtli  is  too  coarse  and  the 
fruit  none  too  plentiful.  The  Green  Bush  is 
mostly  catalogued  in  this  country,  but  on  the 
Continent  there  is  a  much  greater  choice.  The 
Early  Golden  Bush  and  the  White  Bush  are 
excellent,  and  to  this  class  may  be  added  the 
Cluster  or  Chusan,  the  latter  having  the  same 
dwarf,  compact  growth  and  dark  green  fruit.  A 
word  as  to  the  cooking.  They  should  be  cut  in 
a  small  state  ;  I  mean  4  inches  to  (i  inches  long, 
cooked  whole  or  out  in  halves,  and  a  portion  of 
the  soft  or  seed  part  removed  and  filled  with 
finely-chopped  meat.  Place  together  and  cook 
in  a  flat  pan  with  stock.  W.   F. 
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afternoon  on  bright  days  to  encourage  growth  in 
stove  plants  in  general. 

H.\BDY  Fruit. 

Alpine  Strawberries  may  now  be  sown  in  boxes 
containing  finely -prepared  soil  in  a  temperature 
of  5.5°.  Sow  the  seed  thinly,  and  when  the 
young  plants  are  large  enough  to  handle  prick 
them  off  into  other  boxes.  When  established 
plant  on  a  well-prepared  border  of  soil. 
Flower    Garden. 

Snh-tropiml  Plants. — Seeds  of  some  of  the 
varieties  sown  last  month  will  have  germinated. 
Place  them  close  to  the  glass,  and  when  the 
seedlings  are  large  enough  pot  off  singly  into 
small  pots.  November  and  December  are  the 
most  favourable  months  for 

Plantins)  Jioses,  but  where  the  soil  is  heavy 
and  retentive,  and  the  ground  having  been 
trenched  in  the  autumn,  now  that  the  soil  has 
become  pulverised  by  frost  planting  should  be 
proceeded  with  at  once.  For  a  ground  work, 
Pansies  may  be  sown  now  :  the  seedlings  gene- 
rally come  true  to  colour,  and  the  labour  of 
striking  cuttings  is  dispensed  with  and  also  of 
keeping  stock  during  the  winter. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Seakale.  — Where  new  plantations  are  intended 
to  be  made  get  the  ground  in  readiness  by  digging 
and  working  in  plenty  of  manure  with  the  soil. 
Let  it  remain  thrown  up  roughly  so  that  the  frost 
and  air  ma}'  bring  it  into  good  c(jndition  for 
planting  at  the  end  of  the  month.  If  sufficient 
cuttings  were  made  they  will  be  in  readiness 
when  planting  time  arrives,  but  if  the  stock  is 
short  lose  no  time  in  making  cuttings  up  to  the 
number  required. 

Veijetabh  Marrows. — Where  required  early  in 
the  season  sow  seeds  singly  in  3-inch  pots  in 
damp  soil  in  a  temperature  of  55°.  As  soon  as 
the  seedlings  are  up  place  them  near  the  light 
and  keep  sturdy.  Plant  on  a  mild  hot-bed  when 
they  have  made  two  or  three  rough  leaves,  and 
grow  them  on  as  hardily  as  possible. 

Spring  Cabbages.  —  Slightly  loosen  the  soil 
between  the  rows  as  the  plants  begin  to  grow 
freely.  Make  good  any  failures  there  may  be 
with- plants  from  the  old  seed-bed.  To  hurry  on 
the  crop  and  increase  the  weight  a  .slight  dressing 
of  nitrate  of  soda  ma}'  be  given. 

W.  H.  Lambert. 
(Gardener  to  Earl  Grey. ) 

Hoii'ii-k,  Northumherland. 


FOR    THE    NORTH    AND    NORTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Plants    Under    Glass. 

BEGONIA  GLOIRE  DE  LORRAINE 
AND  VARIETIES.  —  Plants  that 
have  been  cut  back  and  are  now 
I  making  young  shoots  may  have 
'  these  taken  off  when  U  inches  to 
2  inches  in  length,  and  inserted  in 
pots  to  form  a  batch  of  plants  for  early  flowering. 
Cuttings  for  successional  flowering  may  be 
inserted  later  as  required.  These  strike  readily  ; 
ten  or  twelve  ma}'  be  inserted  in  a  5-inch  pot 
containing  a  light,  sandy  soil.  Place  in  the 
propagating  pit  or  under  a  hand-light  in  the 
stove  and  give  them  a  watering.  The  removal 
of  flower-buds  is  necessary  for  the  growth  of  the 
plants  until  about  three  weeks  before  they  are 
required  in  bloom.  If  the  Begonia  mite  has 
infested  the  stock  plants  before  inserting  the 
cuttings  dip  them  in  weak  tobacco  water,  and 
make  every  effort  to  keep  the  pest  under. 
Continue  to  iusei-t  cuttings  of  Fuchsias,  Coleus 
and  all  soft-wooded  ))lants  which  may  be  found 
useful  in  furnishing  the  houses.  Now  that  the 
sun  is  gaining  power,  blinds  used  for  shading 
nmst  be  overhauled  and  placed  in  good  order,  so 
that  when  required  they  may  be  in  readiness. 
The    syringe    may    now   be   used    morning    and 


FOR    THE    SOUTH    AND    SOUTH 
MIDLANDS. 
Plants  Under  Glass. 
Olivias,  as  they  pass  out  of  flower,  should,   if 
they    require   it,    be    shaken    out,    divided   and 
repotted,   selecting  the  strongest  pieces  ;  7-inch 
pots  are  large  enough,  unless  large  specimens  are 
required  ;    but  they  are  more  useful  if  divided 
every  third  year  and  grown  in  the  smaller  size 
pots.       They   enjoy    a    compost    of    loam,   with 
sufficient  coarse  sand  and  charcoal  to  render  it 
porous.     Water  carefully  until  they  get   estab- 
lished. 

Indian  Azaleas  as  they  pass  out  of  flower 
should,  if  necessary,  be  repotted,  using  a  good 
fibrous  peat  chopped  up  roughly  and  mixed  \^■ith 
plenty  of  coarse  silver  sand  ;  one-third  of  the 
compost  should  consist  of  a  light  loam.  Before 
repotting  the  plants  should  be  stood  in  a  vessel 
of  water.  Pot  firmly,  keep  them  close,  water 
carefully  and  syringe  twice  a  day  until  they  are 
well  established. 

Flower  Garden. 

Rock  Plants. — Leaves  and  rubbish  drifted  into 
the  rock  garden  should  now  be  removed.  Saxi- 
fraga  and  other  small  alpines  that  were  divided 
and  replanted  last  autumn,  if  loosened  by  recent 
frosts,  should  now  be  made  firm.  A  top-dressing 
of  finely-sifted  soil  mixed  with  plenty  of  grit 
should  be  carefully  worked  in  and  around  clumps 
of  small  alpines.     Many  of  them  soon  die  out  if 


not  attended  to  in  this  respect.  All  planting  in 
the  rock  garden  should  be  completed  as  soon  as 
possible.  Keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  slugs.  It 
may  in  cases  be  necessary  to  surround  choice 
plants  with  zinc  rings.  Slugs  are  very  fond  of 
bran,  of  which  small  heaps  should  be  put  down  ; 
they  may  then  be  collected  and  destroyed. 

Climbers.  — Roses  and  other  climbers  on  walls 
should  now  be  looked  to  and  loose  shoots  secured. 
Little  can  be  done  to  Roses  if  properly  attended 
to  last  season,  except  shortening  any  soft  and 
immature  ends  that  may  have  been  damaged  by 
frost.  Where  pruning  has  been  neglected,  some 
of  the  old  wood  should  be  removed  and  strong 
young  well-ripened  shoots  tied  in  to  replace 
them.  Banksian  Roses  should  be  pruned  imme- 
diately after  they  finish  flowering.  Clematis  of 
the  lanuginosa  and  Jaekmani  type  should  have  all 
weak  wood  cut  out  and  the  stronger  wood  pruned 
back  as  they  flower  on  the  current  year's  wood. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Vines. — Attend  to  the  tying  down  of  laterals, 
doing  this  gradually,  as  they  are  apt  to  break  if 
pulled  down  too  much  at  once.  Muscat  Vines 
in  flower  should  be  pollinated  every  day.  If 
possible  use  pollen  from  a  free-setting  variety, 
such  as  Black  Hamburgh.  The  pollen  should  be 
distributed  with  a  soft  brush.  Attend  to  the 
thinning  of  the  early  Grapes,  being  careful  not 
to  rub  the  berries.  When  bright  shut  up  the 
house  early  with  planty  of  sun-heat,  damping 
the  paths  and  walls  well.  Under  such  circum- 
stances the  temperature  may  be  allowed  to  rise 
to  75°  and  80°  with  safety. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Main  Crop  Onions. — Assuming  that  the  ground 
has  previously  been  trenched  and  ridged,  the 
ridges  should  now  be  levelled,  and  a  dressing  of 
fresh  soot  and  wood  ashes  applied,  and  lightly 
forked  in.  Tread  the  ground  carefully,  make 
level  with  a  wooden  rake,  and  draw  the  drills  at 
least  15  inches  apart.  Sow  the  seeds  thinly,  and 
cover  in  the  drills  by  drawing  the  soil  up  with 
the  feet  ;  finish  oif  the  work  by  raking  lightly 
with  a  wooden  rake.  Sutton's  Improved  Queen 
is  an  excellent  early  sort.  If  Onion  mildew  has 
been  troublesome,  the  plants  should  for  several 
years  be  grown  as  far  away  as  possible  from  the 
previously  affected  area.  Autimm-sown  Onions 
should  now  be  transplanted,  dibbling  them  out 
in  lines  15  inches  apart. 

Herbs. — Most  herbs  are  best  replanted  ever}- 
third  year.  Mint,  Sage,  Tarragon  and  Thyme 
are  generally  in  demand  ;  they  may  all  be  di\'ided 
now  and  replanted  in  lines  from  1  foot  to 
18  inches  apart.  Chives  are  generally  in  demand 
and  should  be  divided  and  replanted  in  lines 
1  foot  apart.  Sorrel,  of  which  the  large-leaved 
French  sort  is  the  best,  should  be  replanted 
every  year.  A  piece  of  ground  should  be  reserved 
alongside  the  perennial  herbs  for  the  annual  ones, 
^ihich  will  be  sown  later  on. 

J.    COUTTS. 
(Gardener  to  Sir  T.  Dyke  Aeland,  Bart.) 

Klllerton,  Dei'on. 


BOOKS. 


Les  Iris  dans   les   Jardins.*— Wo 

have  just  received  this  hand}-  little  volume,  which 
the  authors  have  dedicated  to  the  late  Professor 
Jlichael  Foster,  who  hiniself  was  not  oidy  a 
practical  lover  of  the  Iris,  but  the  author  of 
'■  Bulbous  Irises,"  published  some  years  ago 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  After  the  introduction  by  M.  Correvon, 
who  refers  to  the  various  collections  of  Irises  in 
England,  notably  those  of  tlie  Rev.  Mr.  Ewbank. 
Sir  Michael  Foster,  Miss  Willmott,  the  collec- 
tions  at   Kew,   Cambridge,    Chiswick   and   Mr. 

**' Les  Iris  dans  les  .Tardins."    By  H.  Correvon  and  H. 

Mass6.    Geneva :  Aux  Jardins  Correvon,  Floraire.  Ch^ne- 

Boui'g  and  Paris ;  Librairie  Horticole,  84  bis  rue  de 
Grenelle. 
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G.  F.  Wilson's  at  Wisley,  besides  several  Conti- 
nental collections,  all  of  which  he  has  at  some 
time  or  other  visited,  the  book  begins  with  a 
chapter  dealing  with  the  flower  in  classic  times. 
We  next  have  one  on  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  the  Iris  and  its  classification,  and  following 
this  a  lengthy  chapter  on  the  description  of  the 
various  species  in  cultivation  and  the  principal 
varieties.  Chapter  IV.  is  on  the  Iris  in  our 
gardens,  followed  bj'  one  on  cultivation.  The 
work  is  decidedly  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
bibliography  of  a  flower  that  has  not  been  over- 
done in  this  respect.  It  is  neatly  and  well 
printed,  has  nine  illustrations,  and  runs  into 
something  like  '200  pages.  A  glossary  and  index 
are  provided. 


LEGAL     POINTS, 


Gardener's  Notice  ( Under  Gardener).  — If  no 
arrangement  was  made  as  regards  length  of  notice 
or  time  of  payment  of  wages — but  you  have  been 
receiving  \'our  wages  fortnightl}- — we  consider 
that  it  would  be  sufficient  to  give  a  fortnight's 
notice.  A  head  gardener  ranks  as  a  domestic 
servant,  and  should  give  and  is  entitled  to  receive 
the  customary  month's  notice. 

Easement  (Essex). — A.  has  the  right  of  water- 
course through  part  of  B.  's  garden,  and  the  channel 
becoming  blocked,  sends  a  notice  demanding  that 
B.  should  forthwith  cleanse  and  scour  the  same : 
can  A. 's  claim  be  supported?  Apart  from  an 
express  contract  on  B. 's  part  to  do  so,  it  cannot. 
The  easement  of  English  law  resembles  the 
Roman  servitude,  and  does  not  impose  on  the 
owner  of  the  servient  tenement  a  duty  of  per- 
forming any  positive  act,  but  merely  obliges  him 
"not  to  do,  or  suffer  something  to  be  done." 
A.'s  remedy  is  to  enter,  and  in  a  reasonable 
manner,  at  his  own  expense,  remove  the  obstruc- 
tion and  take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to 
secui'e  the  free  enjoyment  of  his  right. 


TO 


ANSWERS 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answers.— TAe  Editor  intends 
to  make  The  Garden  help/id  to  all  readers  who  desire 
assistance,  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may 
h€y  and  ivith  that  object  tvill  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
"  Ansieers  to  Correspo^idents "  column.  All  communica- 
tions should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  The 
Garden,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W.C.  Letters  mi  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  m<ty  desire  to  be  used  in  the 
paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should 
be  on  a.  separate  piece  of  paper. 

Leg'al  Points.— TTe  are  prepared  to  answer  questions 
of  law  which  have  anything  to  do  with  the  subject  of 
gwrdening  and  forestry.  The  questions  should  be  as  clear 
and  explicit  as  possible.  Ans^vers  will  be  found  above 
headed  *' Legal  Points." 


FLOWER    GARDEN. 

Neglected  Garden  (A  Regular  Reader).— It 
seems  to  us  that  you  would  do  best  to  call  in  an 
expert :  advice  given  on  the  spot  is  more  satis- 
factory in  a  case  like  this.  However,  we  will  do 
the  best  we  can.  First  of  all  you  must  pull  up 
all  the  biggest  weeds  from  the  walks  with  an  old 
short-bladed  kitchen  knife.  Then  fork  up  the 
coarse  grass  and  weeds  from  the  border.  Throw 
them  together  with  the  weeds  from  the  path  into 
a  heap.  Then  either  burn  them  and  afterwards 
put  the  ashes  on  the  border,  or  bury  the  weeds 
at  least  2  feet  deep  in  the  border.  Having  got 
the  biggest  weeds  off  the  border,   have  it  well 


dug  at  least  2  feet  deep  ;  j'ou  can  bury  the  weeds 
at  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  and  can  kill  the 
small  weeds  on  the  walks  by  an  application  of 
weed  killer  or  garden  salt.  As  to  the  lawn,  rake 
this  over  several  times  so  as  to  remove  moss  and 
stimulate  the  grass.  Then  sift  (that  is,  pass 
through  a  sieve)  a  light  covering  of  rich  soil  over 
the  lawn  and  scatter  soot  over  it.  Towards  the 
end  of  March  get  some  good  gruss  seed  (it  nuist 
be  good),  and,  having  forked  up  the  soil  in  the 
bare  places,  sow  the  seed  there.  -  Cover  lightly 
with  tine  soil  and  roll. 

LiLiuMS  IN  Border  [L.  F.  B.). — Your  bulbs 
should  be  planted  soon  ;  at  once  if  the  weather 
is  mild  and  the  ground  is  not  too  wet.  If  the 
weather  conditions  are  unfavourable,  wait  until 
the  middle  of  March.  Autumn  (October)  is  the 
best  time  to  plant  Lilies,  especially  in  a  light 
soil.  Mix  some  peat  with  the  soil  when  planting 
L.  auratum.  Those  you  mention  are  not  likely 
to  give  you  most  satisfaction  if  3'ou  are  a  beginner 
with  Lilies.  L.  croceum,  L.  Hansoni,  L.  candi- 
dum.  L.  chalcedonicum,  L.  tigrinum,  L.  Martagon 
and  L.  szovitzianum  are  more  easily  grown  and 
are  not  so  likely  to  deteriorate.  Sow  the  seeds 
of  alpines  in  pots  plunged  in  ashes  in  a  cold 
frame. 

Arranging  Garden  (Broadgates). — The  long 
bed  at  the  south-west  of  the  lawn  is  not  a  particu- 
larly happy  idea.  We  should  make  it  of  more 
irregular  outline,  and  remove  the  Rose  bed  to 
the  centre  of  the  lawn.  A  circular  or  oval  Rose 
bed  would  be  best.  At  the  southern  end  a  large 
planting  of  HoUj'hocks,  or  even  the  large  annual 
Sunflowers,  would  be  most  effective.  The 
borders  could  be  planted  with  a  large  variety 
of  Michaelmas  Daisies,  perennial  Sunflowers, 
Heleniums,  Irises,  Pyrethrums,  Phloxes,  Trollius, 
Spirsas,  Delphiniums,  Kniphofias,  shrubby  and 
herbaceous  Spiraeas,  Campanulas  and  many 
besides.  In  the  shady  bed  Lenten  Reuses,  Spira;as 
of  sorts.  Primula  japonica,  P.  Sieboldi, 
Osmunda  and  other  Ferns,  Michaelmas  Daisies, 
Saxifraga  peltata,  &c. 

Shaded  Border  (Surrey).  —  Yes,  St.  .lohn's  Wort 
(Hypericum),  Periwinkle,  Ivy,  Euonymus  radicaiiB  varie- 
gata,  Ferns,  Foxgloves,  (tc.,.ouglit  to  thrive  well  on  the 
bed,  and  would  doubtless  soon  make  quite  a  picturesque 
corner,  especially  if  you  dispose  the  stumps  and  roots  as 
naturally  as  possible. 

Plants  for  HANGiNa  Basket  (Carnad'oa).— You  do  not 
say  whether  the  hanging  basket  to  be  planted  is  for  out  of 
doors,  for  the  cool  greenhouse  or  for  the  hot-house.  We 
presuiue  it  is  for  out  of  doors,  as  no  particulars  are  given. 
Ivj--leaved  Pelargoniums  would  be  as  attractive  as  any- 
thing, and  you  might  have  Lobelia  with  them.  Carnations, 
Fuchsias,  Muskor  Begonias  would  all  be  satisfactory.  You 
must  get  good  plants  to  put  in,  and  have  the  basket  filled 
with  good  soil. 

Hardy  Asnoals  (Oxonian).— You  cannot  do  better 
than  sow  Chiysauthemum  carinatum  in  three  varieties. 
In  No.  1  border — album,  atrococcineum  and  burridgeanum. 
For  No.  2  sow  Shirley  Poppies  or  salmon-pink  or  scarlet 
dwarf  Nasturtium.  In  No.  3  the  Godetia  will  be  the  best 
plant.  Y'ou  could  arrange  the  double  rows  at  the  back, 
with  crimson  next,  to  be  followed  by  white  and  scarlet 
respectively.  In  this  bed  plant  out  at  the  end  of  May 
purchased  seedlings  of  China  Asters  1  foot  apart  between 
the  rows  of  Godetias.  The  seeds  of  the  above  could  be 
sown  at  any  time  during  the  first  half  of  March. 

Carnations  Diseased  (C.  If',  ifnH^s).— Your  Carnations 
are  badly  attacked  with  a  disease  known  as  "  spot,"  which, 
if  not  fatal  to  the  plants,  renders  them  very  unsightly. 
Some  of  the  plants  sent  appear  to  have  been  attacked  by 
maggot  or  wirewonn.  Others  appear  to  have  been  hut 
poorly  rooted,  a  few  not  at  all,  and  these  would  be 
predisposed  to  disease.  We  advise  you  to  cut  a  deeper 
incision,  going  nearer  the  next  joint  with  the  cut  when 
layering,  to  employ  a  little  sandy  material  about  the 
layers,  and  not  to  pot  or  detach  the  plants  till  rooted. 
Overhead  dimness  is  most  necessary  in  any  district  where 
"spot"  is  troublesome.  Syringing  with  insecticides  is 
useless,  the  disease  being  fungoid.  You  might  obtain 
some  good  wash  to  syringe  the  plants  while  in  the  open, 
and  you  could  try  sulphur  and  soft  soap  in  solution. 
\''ou  had  better  burn  the  plants  and  start  afresh,  planting 
in  fresh  soil. 

Plants  for  Screen  {Brvadgatmy—Why  not  put  up  a 
rough  trellis  which  could  easily  and  cheaply  be  done  with 
Larch  poles  ;  these  are  inexpensive  and  make  a  charming 
rough  trellis.  Then  cover  it  with  climbing  Roses,  Honey- 
suckle and  Clematis.  An  alternative,  as  you  want  a 
summer  screen  only,  would  be  to  plant  strong-gi'owing 
herbaceous  perennials,  such  as  Helianthus  Miss  Mellish 
(small-flowered  Sunflower),  Delphiniums,  Hollyhocks, 
Golden  Rod,  Galegaotlicinalis,  Lupines.  Dahlias  and  others. 
We  should  think  a  hedge  of  Sweet  Peas  would  be  as  suit- 
able as  anything  for  a  temporaiy  screen  during  sxmimer- 


time,  and  you  could  have  nothing  more  delightful.  You 
could  either  have  it  of  mixed  varieties  or,  keeping  the 
varieties  distinct,  plant  certain  lengths  of  each. 

-MijRiNA  LONGiFOLiA  (E.  C.  Biixtnn).—T\\e  usual  time  for 
the  flowering  of  this  plant  is  August  or  September.  When 
a  large  plant  loses  the  principal  rosettes  of  leaves  or  the 
centre  it  would  be  necessary  for  a  new  growth  to  be 
formed,  and  this  would  affect  the  general  growth  and 
flowering.  Old  plants  are  frequentl.y  aftected  by  wet  in 
winter-time.  Transplanting  and  division  in  March  would 
probably  help  you,  and  particularly  if  you  keep  the 
crowns  and  the  leaf  rosettes  G  inches  above  the 
suiTounding  soil,  so  wedging  stones  amid  the  tufts  that  the 
leaves  rest  thereon.  The  plant  is  not  one  of  the  best  to 
divide  freely,  and  stock  is  obtained  by  means  of  seeds  and 
liy  root  cuttings. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 

Cold  (iReenhouse  (^4.  E.  A.). — Early  bulbous 
plants,  such  as  Daffodils,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  Snow- 
drops, Irises  and  Anemones,  would  give  you  a 
good  display  in  early  spring  and  some  time  in 
advance  of  the  outdoor  flowers.  You  might  grow 
Roses  in  pots  and  cimbers  on  the  walls  or  pillars. 
The  'Japanese  Lilies  (auratum,  speciosum  and 
others)  would  do  well  in  jjots.  Carnations, 
Clematis,  Campanalas,  Agapanthus  (African 
Lily),  Diel3'tra  (Lj're  Flower),  Spirteas,  Wall- 
flowers, Gladiolus  and  Fuchsias  would  all  do 
well  in  pots.  You  could  use  the  propagator  for 
rooting  cuttings  now  of  various  half-haixty  plants 
like  Geraniums,  Heliotrope  and  for  raising 
seedling  annuals. 

Aspidistra  [Amateur). — This  is  one  of  the 
simplest  plants  to  grow,  in  fact  it  gives  so  little 
trouble  that  it  is  the  most  popular  plant  for  rooms, 
and  is  to  be  seen  in  almost  every  home.  If  you  wish 
to  grow  it  in  your  greenhouse  give  it  a  minimum 
night  temperature  of  50°  or  55°  (although 
several  degrees  less  will  not  harm  it).  Shade  it 
from  bright  sunshine,  otherwise  the  leaves  will 
lose  their  rich  green  colouring.  Keep  it  well 
supplied  with  water  at  the  roots  during  summer, 
giving  considerably  less  during  winter.  The 
variegated  form  should  not  be  shaded ;  the  leaves 
keep  their  variegation  best  in  a  bright  light.  It 
is  not  c^uite  so  robust  and  hardy  as  the  green 
leaved  sort.  The  flowers  would  hardly  be 
noticed  unless  thej-  were  pointed  out  to  one. 
They  are  produced  at  the  base  of  the  plant,  in 
the  soil  sometimes,  and  are  reddish  coloured  and 
irregularly  cup-shaped.  They  appear  about  this 
time  of  year.  This  plant  belongs  to  the  Lily 
family  (LiliaceiE)  and  is  a  native  of  China,  whence 
it  was  introduced  in  1822. 

Plants  for  Greenhouse  (/.  E.  S.). — We 
must  say  that  your  greenhouse  is  most  unsuit- 
able to  the  cultivation  of  plants,  and  you  can 
never  e.xpect  to  grow  things  well  in  it.  It  seems 
clear  from  your  letter  and  sketches  that  walls 
5  feet  high  bound  it  on  two  sides,  and  even  higher 
walls  on  the  other  two  sides.  With  so  much 
light  shut  out  from  the  lower  part  of  the  house 
plants  in  pots  cannot  grow  strong  and  sturdy, 
and  the  taller  plants  will  naturall3'  flower  onlj' 
towards  the  top.  You  could  cover  one  or  two 
walls  with  the  small-leaved  evergreen  Ficus 
repens,  which  is  self -clinging  and  makes  an  attrac- 
tive covering.  On  the  otiiers  you  could  grow 
Ferns  and  varieties  of  Begonia  Rex,  and  Trades- 
cantia  in  cement  "  pockets."  roughed  over.  You 
would  till  the  pockets  with  soil  and  these  plants 
would  grow  quite  well.  If  the  Yines  are 
planted  so  close  that  when  in  full  growth 
the  foliage  of  one  touches  that  of  another, 
then  that  makes  matters  worse  than  ever. 
Camellia  bushes  ought  to  do  as  well  as  anything 
in  the  beds.  Lapageria  would  probably  be  one 
of  the  best  climbers.  Violets  could  not  possibly 
be  successful  in  such  a  house  :  in  fact,  all  dwarf 
plants  grown  in  pots  would  get  weak  and 
"leggy."  Early  bulbous  plants,  such  as  Tulips 
and  Daffodils,  and  foliage  plants  like  Palms, 
Aralia,  Ficus  and  Araucaria  would  be  as  good  as 
anytliing.  It  would  be  useless  to  sow  seeds.  We 
do  not  wonder  that  your  gardener  cannot  grow 
plants  in  the  house. 

Shading  for  Frame  (B.  T.  i-'.).— You  will  flnd  a  thin 
material  named  tiffany  the  most  suitable  for  your  purpose. 
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You  can  obtain  it  from  any  of  the  horticultural  sundries- 
men  advertising  in  our  cohimus.  It  is  usually  sold  in 
lengths  :  a  piece  20  yards  long  and  3S  inches  wide  costs 
about  2s.  lid. ,  better  quality  material  4s.  to  .'is.  per  piece. 
We  would  not  advise  cutting  back  your  Witch  Hazel 
plant.    Why  not  plant  it  out  ?    It  is  quite  hardy. 

Daphnes  (F.  If.  fl'am*).— We  can  fully  understand 
your  appreciation  of  the  two  Daphnes  named,  as  the 
flowers  are  so  deliciously  fragrant,  and,  as  pointed  out  by 
you,  the  whorl  of  leaves  around  each  cluster  of  blossoms 
suggests  an  ideal  buttonhole.  At  the  same  time,  they  are 
by  no  means  so  rare  as  you  seem  to  think,  as  both  of  them 
can  be  obtained  from  nurseries  where  a  general  collection 
of  plants  is  grown.  Daphne  odora,  also  known  as  Daphne 
indica,  needs  the  protection  of  a  greenhouse  in  most 
parts  of  the  country,  but  in  the  favoured  parts  of  Devon 
and  Cornwall  it  is  regarded  as  a  hardy  shrub.  On  the 
other  hand,  Daphne  Cneorum,  a  native  of  Europe,  is  quite 
hardy,  and  in  many  parts,  but  particularly  in  Surrey, 
where  Rhododendrons  thrive,  it  does  remarkably  well.  A 
peaty  soil  not  dried  up  at  any  time  is  very  favourable  to 
the  growth  of  this  Daphne. 


FRUIT    GARDEN, 

Apples  from  Seed  (A.  Chiverton). — It  will 
probably  be  years  before  your  seedling  Apple 
trees  bear  fruit,  and  even  then,  as  you  surmise, 
they  may  or  may  not  come  true.  Probably  they 
would  not.  You  may  graft  them  upon  any 
healthy  tree — a  good  variety  you  may  have  in 
your  garden  if  you  have  no  trees  of  Paradise 
stock.  If  you  are  unable  to  do  this  no  doubt  a 
nurseryman  would  graft  them  for  you  on  the 
Paradise  stock.  You  eoidd  then  have  them  in 
fruit  in  a  very  few  j'ears.  Varieties  of  Apples  are 
increased  by  budding  and  grafting.  Raising 
them  from  seed  is  a  slow  and  generally  useless 
process,  unless  the  flowers  of  certain  sorts  have 
been  carefully  and  systematically  cross-fertilised 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  new  sorts.  Even 
then  as  soon  as  grafts  or  buds  can  be  liad  from 
the  seedlings  they  are  made  use  of  and  grafted 
on  another  stock  so  as  to  induce  early  fruiting. 

Apricots  on  Wall  (An  Old  Subscriber). — The 
wall  is  rather  low  for  Apricots,  but  with  a 
little  care  j'ou  may  get  good  results.  You  have 
done  well  to  make  a  border  as  described,  and  the 
trees  should  do  well  if  you  have  not  used  too 
much  manure.  Most  stone  fruits  like  a  chalk 
soil,  if  such  soil  is  well  watered  during  the 
summer  months.  The  Apricot  requires  nuicli 
moisture  from  Julj'  to  September.  The  best 
varieties  for  your  purpose  are  Breda,  a  variety 
that  often  fruits  where  others  fail  ;  it  is  not  a 
large  fruit,  is  of  good  flavour,  and  not  a  rank 
grower.  Another  and  a  larger  fruit  is  the 
Hemskirk,  a  hardy  variety  with  juicy  flesh.  A 
later  fruit  is  Moorpark,  a  splendid  variety,  large, 
and  a  good  grower  in  a  chalky  soil.  You  can 
purchase  excellent  trees  at  any  large  fruit 
nursery.  Fan-shaped  trees,  two  years  old,  for 
walls  should  do  well,  and  as  these  get  larger  you 
may  lay  in  plenty  of  young  wood  at  the  base. 

Neglected  Vines  (Anxioiix). — The  best  course 
to  adopt  in  a  case  like  yours,  where  tlie  Vines  are 
.so  badly  affected  with  meal}'  bug,  red  spider  and 
mildew,  is  to  burn  flowers  of  sulphur  in  the  house. 
To  do  this  effectively  the  house  must  be  as  airtight 
as  possible,  and  *  the  best  way  to  apply  sulphur 
fumes  is  to  use  red-hot  bricks  and  scatter  tlie 
sulphur  thickly  over  them.  The  sulphur  fumes 
are  deadly  to  life.  This  should  be  done  in  late  after- 
noon, and  let  the  house  remain  closed  luitil  tlie 
next  morning.  We  are  presuming  tliat  the  Vines 
are  dormant  and  at  perfect  rest.  Should  thej' 
be  commencing  growth,  then  this  method  must 
not  be  adopted.  As  regards  treatment  of  tlie 
roots,  your  best  way  will  be  to  take  away 
the  surface  soil  of  the  border  down  to  the 
top  roots,  and  then  apply  a  dressing  of  new 
fibrous  soil  from  a  pasture  field  or  road- 
side, cutting  the  sods  about  4  inclies  deep, 
afterwards  breaking  tliem  up  into  pieces  the  size 
of  an  egg  and  adding  to  one  barrowload  of  this 
loam  one  peck  of  old  mortar  rubble  and  old  bricks 
broken  small,  two  quarts  of  quarter-inch  bones, 
a  (juart  of  bone-dust  and  a  peck  of  well-decayed 
manure.  Mix  well  together  and  lay  over  the 
roots  to  the  depth  of  5  inches  wlien  firmly  press(;d 
down. 


Vine  Dvino  Off(C'.  B.  yi.).~ It  is  very  difficult 
for  us  to  give  a  reason  for  the  Vine  '"  going  off''' 
(we  suppose  by  that  is  meant  that  tlie  young 
shoots  died),  especially  as  the  other  Vines  in 
the  house  are  all  right.  It  is  evident  that  your 
treatment  of  the  V)order  and  management  of  the 
vinery  cannot  be  at  fault,  as  the  other  Vines 
have  not  suffered.  Had  the  young  shoots  on  all 
of  tliem  died  off,  then  it  would  liave  been  certain 
that  something  was  radically  wrong  with  the 
treatment.  We  should  suggest  that  you  examine 
this  one  Vine  very  carefully,  especially  the  stem, 
to  see  if  anything  is  wrong  there.  If  nothing  is 
to  be  seen  tlien  you  must  look  to  the  roots.  Is  it 
possible  that  this  one  had  an  overdose  of  artificial 
manure  or  of  insecticide  ? 

SPK4VING  Fruit  Trees  with  Paris  Green  (ir.  R.).— 
The  use  of  this  arsenical  compound  for  spraying  fruit  trees 
is  needful  only  when  the  caterpillar  of  the  winter  moth  or 
the  maggot  of  the  codlin  moth  is  in  evidence  on  the  trees. 
This  compound  is  best  used  in  the  form  of  paste,  which 
can  be  purchased,  and  is  in  that  form  less  liable  to  injure 
the  operator.  .Soft  soap  may  be  added  to  the  solution  to 
render  it  more  adhesive  to  the  leaves  ;  but  in  all  cases  both 
cattle  and  poultry  should  be  prevented  from  feeding 
beneath  the  trees  until  it  has  been  thoroughly  washed  off 
the  trees  and  grass  by  rain.  It  would  be  best,  perhaps,  to 
fork  up  the  grass  dry  and  burn  it ;  then  give  the  ^oil  a 
heavy  dressing  of  soot  and  fork  it  in.  Fowls  might  then 
scratch  over  it. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Tomatoes  in  a  Cool  House  (C.  T.  Hall). — 
As  to  whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  plant  a 
few  Vines  as  well  as  Tomatoes  in  such  a  house 
must  depend  on  which  of  the  two  crops  our 
correspondent  places  the  greater  value.  If 
Vines  and  Tomatoes  are  planted,  say,  tliis  spring, 
they  will  grow  together  all  right,  and  a  strong 
growth  of  the  Vine  and  a  good  crop  of  Tomatoes 
result,  and  next  year  the  same  to  a  certain 
extent  ;  but  the  third  year  the  Vines  will  liave 
filled  the  house,  and  Tomatoes  cannot  be  grown 
to  ad\'antage  under  the  shade  of  the  Vines.  Still, 
no  doubt  a  compromise  could  be  made  if  desired, 
bj'  confining  the  Vines  to  the  shadier  side  of  the 
house  and  giving  the  Tomatoes  the  sunnier  one. 
The  best  Vines  to  plant  would  lie  Black  Hamburgh 
and  Black  Alicante,  the  first  an  early  black  and 
the  other  late  black.  Foster's  Seedling  and  Buck- 
land  Sweetwater  (both  white  Grapes)  should  be 
planted  in  an  outside  border.  If  your  object  is 
to  grow  Tomatoes  for  profit  then  devote  the 
house  entirely  to  them.  The  present  is  a  good 
time  to  plant  cordon-trained  fruit  trees. 

Tomatoes  in  Boxes  (Constant  Reader). — You 
should  sow  the  seed  in  a  pan,  box  or  pot  in  earty 
March  in  a  house  wliere  the  temperature  is  about 
60"  at  night.  When  the  seedlings  are  large 
enough  to  handle  conveniently  they  must  be 
moved  from  the  seed-pan  or  seed-box  either 
singly  into  small  pots  or  else  into  other  boxes, 
placing  them  2  inches  or  3  inches  apart.  As  the}' 
grow  and  develop  tliey  will  need  more  space. 
Tlie  plants  in  the  small  pots  and  in  the  box  must 
be  put  into  pots  of  4^  inches  diameter.  This 
will  need  to  be  done  towards  the  end  of  April. 
You  will  keep  tlieni  in  these  pots  until  they  are 
put  out  of  doors  against  a  warm  wall  or  fence  at 
the  end  of  May.  We  should  advise  you  to  grow 
them  on  in  pots  instead  of  boxes,  for  they  can  be 
turned  out  of  pots  without  the  roots  being 
damaged.  However,  if  you  are  careful  the  boxes 
will  do,  6  inches  depth  of  soil  being  sufficient. 
When  you  sow  the  seeds  place  a  piece  of  glass  over 
the  pan  or  box,  but  remove  it  when  the  seedlings 
appear.  Keep  the  young  plants  on  a  shelf  near 
the  glass  so  that  they  may  be  sturdy.  Use  a  soil 
two-thirds  loam  and  one-third  leaf-soil  for  the 
seedlings,  and  all  loam  for  the  plants  in  pots. 

False  Mushrooms  (J.  M.).—\n  Mushroom  growing  it  is 
not  unusual  to  come  across  an  occasimial  fungoid  growth 
such  as  our  correspondent  sends,  the  cause  of  which  has 
generally  Ikhii  attributed  to  the  manure  not  having  been 
sufficiently  fermented  or  sweetened  before  tlie  bed  was 
formed.  Kut  in  your  case  you  say  that  in  each  place 
w  here  a  piece  of  spawn  was  placed  this  false  fungus  has 
sprung  up.  We  can  only  suggest,  on  the  slight  evidence 
before  us,  that  the  explanation  must  be  sought  for  in  the 
quality  and  condition  of  the  manure  jit  the  time  of  making 


up  the  lied  or  in  the  character  of  tlie  sjiawn.  If  you  have 
planted  other  beds  with  the  same  spawn  and  the  crops 
are  all  right  then  the  manure  must  be  to  blame. 

Cucumber  Sutton's  Matchless  (Heather).  —  This 
Cucumber  is  one  of  the  best  varieties  ever  raised.  It  is 
excellent  for  any  purpose,  being  very  prolific,  of  good 
constitution,  fine  quality,  and  extremely  handsome.  For 
pit  or  frame  culture  it  is  unsurpassed,  and  when  properly 
cultivated  will  continue  to  give  an  unbroken  supply  from 
.Tune  til]  September. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Manual  of  Oakhesing  for  Eoypi  (A.  li.  D.).—A  book 
entitled  "  Vegetables  and  Flowers  in  Tropical,  Semi- 
tropical  and  Temperate  Climates,"  published  by  Messrs. 
Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  should  answer  your  purpose. 
We  believe  the  price  is  about  5s. 

Small  Boilers  (Lycaste). — A  coil  boiler  is  as  likely  to 
be  as  efficient  for  heating  purposes  as  any  other  boiler  of 
equal  size  if  properly  set.  So  much,  hosvever,  depends  on 
the  setting,  and  boilers  to  be  efficient  should  always  be  set 
by  those  who  make  such  work  their  special  business.  Any 
ordinary  bricklayer  may  set  a  boiler  well,  or  he  may  do  so 
badly ;  all  depends  on  his  knowledge.  Not  only  has 
proper  draught  to  be  considered,  but  damping  or  checking 
draught  also,  especially  when  tires  are  banked  up  for  the 
night.  The  coil  boiler  is,  of  course,  of  bent  pipe  form  ;  the 
other  one  is  of  a  solid  casting.  Either  should  do  200  feet 
area  in  a  house  easily. 

Paint  for  Labels  (F.  C.).— We  know  of  nothing  better 
than  ordinary  white  paint  for  wooden  labels.  We  have 
used  this  for  years  and  found  it  satisfactoi^  ;  it  is  used  in 
most  gardens.  We  canmit  understand  why  you  should  be 
unable  to  write  upon  painted  labels,  especially  if  you  have 
a  proper  garden  label.  The  best  way  is  to  put  a  little 
paint  on  the  label,  and  then  rub  it  in  with  a  piece  of  cloth. 
If  the  paint  is  allowed  to  dry  before  being  written  upon 
we  think  you  will  find  it  satisfactory. 

Names  of  Plants.  — W.  If'.— l,  Ivy  ra'gneriana;  2,  Ivy 
arborescens  foliis  argenteis  marginatis ;  3,  Zebrina  pen- 
dula  ;  4  Mesembryanthemum  cordifolium  var.  variegatura  ; 
5,  Eupatorium  wienmannianum ;  6,  Salvia  Grahami ;  7, 
Aspidium  angulare. W.  C.  C— Salvia  leucantha. 

Name  of  Fruit.  — H'.  ff.  — Apple  Wellington. 


"Country  Lite"  for  March  2  will  con- 
tain, among  other  articles,  "Chateaux  of  France 
— Blois  II.,"  by  Theodore  Andrea  Cook  (illus- 
trated); "The  Highclere  Stud"  (illustrated); 
"  Local  Government  in  England":  "The  Rules 
of  the  House,"  a  story  by  M.  E.  Francis  ;  "  In 
the  Ciarden  "  (illustrated). 

"  My  Garden  Diary."-— This  is  the  title 

of  a  dainty  booklet  published  by  Messrs.  Sutton 
and  Sons,  Reading.  The  cover  of  this  year's 
diary  is  unusually  attractive ;  a  spray  of  the 
beautiful  Munstead  Bunch  Primroses  is  repro- 
duced in  colour.  "  My  Garden  Diary"  contains 
reminders  of  gardening  work  in  season  tiiroughout 
each  month  of  the  year,  together  with  many 
useful  notes  on  lawns,  annuals,  &c. ,  and  some 
excellent  lists  of  plants  for  various  purposes. 

Obituary  — T.  C.  Anderson.  — The 

death  took  place  recently  of  Jlr.  Thomas 
Christopher  Anderson  of  Lees,  Haworth.  The 
deceased  had  held  the  position  of  head  gardener 
at  Longlands,  Haworth,  with  the  late  Mr.  E.  R. 
Merrall,  and  latterly  with  Mrs.  Merrall,  previous 
to  which  he  filled  a  similar  post  at  Jlilner  Field, 
Saltaire,  during  the  lifetime  of  Mr.  Titus  Salt, 
and  in  1882  he  had  the  management  of  the  pre- 
parations for  the  visit  of  the  present  King  and 
Queen  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the 
Bradford  Technical  College.  For  many  years 
Mr.  Anderson  acted  as  judge  at  tlie  principal 
Chrysanthemum,  Rose  and  other  horticultural 
shows  in  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire. 


Catalooues  Received. 

Begonias  — A.  LI.  Gwillim,  Cambria  Nursery,  New 
El  imm.  Kent. 

Beekeeperg'  Apph'aneeg. — E.  H.  Taylor, Welwyu,  EnKland. 

Farm  Seed^. — Webo  »ijd  Sons,  WorDsley,  Stourt  ridge. 

New  Rosett.—M.  J.  Fernet  Ducher,  VeniBsieux-les-LyuD, 
Rh'-i.e,  Fiance. 

Seeds. — Messrs.  William  Baylor  Hartland  and  Sons,  Ard 
Caiiu,  Cork;  Austin  and  UcAslan,  Glasgow;  Little  and 
Bullantyne,  Carlisle;  MM.  Cayeux  el  La  Clerc,  S,  Quai 
de  la  Mc^ltserie,  Paris. 

OycJiUI^  — Charleawonh  and  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford. 

Plantn. — Henkel,  Darmstadt. 


Magazines  Received. 
Strand,     Fry's,    Sunday     Strand,    and     Wide    World 
Magazines    for   March,     all    excellent    and    Interesting 
numbers. 


*,•  The  Yearly  Subscription  to  The  Garden  it:  Inland, 
6s.  6d.    Foreign,  Us.  9d. 
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PLANTS     IN     ROOMS. 

Peize   Essay. 

I  SUPPOSE  there  are  few  of  us  who  have 
not  at  some  time  or  other  felt  the 
dispiriting  effect  of  being  a  helpless 
spectator  before  the  sudden  or  gradual 
death  of  a  cherished  plant.  It  is  well 
to  guard  ourselves  against  such  keen  dis- 
appointments by,  selecting  only  those  plants 
whose  sturdy  nature  gives  us  a  fair  guarantee 
that  they  will  withstand  the  many  and 
various  vicissitudes  of  a  life  within  doors. 
Broadly  speaking,  we  may  put  aside  so-called 
"  flowering  plants  "  as  unsuitable,  and  must 
be  content  to  confine  ourselves  to  welcome 
and  cheerful  greenery  as  giving  the  greatest 
promise  of  success.  A  few  simple  rules  must 
be  observed  if  we  do  not  wish  to  court 
failure.  The  conditions  of  home  life  vary 
but  little  with  respect  to  plant  life,  and  the 
rules  may  be  applied  in  a  general  way  to  all 
plants  suitable  to  our  purpose.  I  think  all 
amateurs  will  accede  that  their  chief  per- 
plexities arise  from  their  want  of  knowledge 
in  watering,  and  here  let  me  say  that  in 
solving  the  problem  rules  are  the  least  and 
experience  the  greatest  guide. 

Watering  the  Plants. 

Generalising  roughly,  one's  endeavour 
should  be  to  hit  the  happy  medium,  as  either 
over  or  under-watering  is  sure  to  produce 
ill-effects.  A  daily  round  will  soon  convince 
one  that  all  plants  do  not  feed  at  the  same 
rate.  No  plant  should  be  given  nourishment 
if  it  show  plain  signs  of  still  retaining 
sufficient  for  immediate  wants ;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  go  in  need 
of  supplies.  When  the  soil  appears  to  be 
drying  up  give  the  plant  a  good  watering,  let 
it  drain  off  all  that  is  not  needed  and  allow 
it  then  to  go  without  any  further  addition 
'Until  the  soil  again  demands  a  copious  drink. 
"Driblets,"  on  the  contrary,  are  not  beneficial, 
and  the  really  ideal  way  to  water  a  plant  is 
to  immerse  the  whole  pot  in  a  pail  of  water 
from  a  quarter  to  half  an  hour.  It  is  the 
exception  for  a  plant  to  require  to  stand  in 
a  saucer  of  water,  but  some  do  derive  benefit 
from  this  if  they  are  of  aquatic  origin. 
Mostly,  too,  plants  will  not  need  as  much 
water  in  the  winter  as  in  summer,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  during  the  former  they  are,  as  a 
rule,  exposed  to  the  drying  influence  of  a 


fire.  As  the  atmosphere  is  thus  depleted  of 
moisture,  the  leaves  have  a  tendency  to  dry 
up,  which  must  be  counteracted  by  a  judicious 
overhead  supply.  Care  must  be  taken  in  this 
matter,  as  variation  in  temperature  would  be 
severely  felt  after  such  a  bath.  All  plants 
require 

Feesh  AlE, 
and  too  many  of  us  fail  to  give  sufficient 
attention  to  this  necessity.  Fresh  air  does 
not,  however,  mean  a  draught,  which  is  fatal 
to  almost  every  plant,  and  against  which 
we  must  constantly  be  on  our  guard.  If  the 
window  be  open  the  door  must  be  shut,  and 
if  there  be  two  windows  in  the  room,  only 
one  should  in  the  winter  be  ventilating  at  a 
time.  Probably  more  plants  are  lost  from 
disregard  of  this  simple  rule  than  from 
errors  in  watering,  as  most  rooms  are  not 
under  personal  and  individual  control,  and 
the  early  housemaid  has  thus  become  respon- 
sible for  many  deaths  !  Rooms,  too,  where 
gas  is  burnt  are  less  likely  to  be  good  homes 
for  our  plants  than  those  where  any  other 
light  is  used. 

Keeping  the  Plants  Clean. 

The  leaves  of  those  plants  that  are  large 
and  tough  enough  to  stand  such  treatment 
it  is  well  to  wash  over  occasionally,  and 
remove  dirt  and  grease,  especially  in  towns. 
And  here  I  may  give  one  hint  which  I  have 
never  yet  read  of  or  heard  mentioned.  Have 
two  sponges,  somewhat  flat  in  shape,  and  use 
them  one  in  each  hand,  one  sponge  under  and 
one  over  the  leaf,  and  draw  them  from  stem 
to  tip  simultaneously.  The  leaf  being  thus 
between  two  damp  sponges  is  never  touched 
by  the  hand  at  all,  and  the  operation  is  done 
in  very  much  shorter  time,  one  movement 
cleansing  the  whole  leaf,  whereas  otherwise 
two  movements  are  generally  needed  for  each 
leaf,  and  both  upper  and  under  sides  are 
alternately  held  by  the  hand,  which  is  not 
good  for  them.  Let  the  water  be  always  as 
nearly  as  may  be  the  temperature  of  the 
room,  especially  in  winter.  Warm  water  used 
on  a  cold  day  is  more  likely  to  do  harm  than 
good,  and  especially  if  the  plants  have  been 
subjected  to  low  temperature  during  the 
night.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  water- 
ing should  be  done  in  the  morning. 
Geneeal  Hints. 

As  long  as  the  weather  permits  stand  the 
plants  out  of  doors  while  watering  them,  and 


also  on  an  occasional  warm  day  it  is  well  to 
give  them  a  short  airing.  Be  careful,  how- 
ever, not  to  place  them  in  a  draughty  or 
exposed  position. 

It  is  a  good  rule  never  to  let  plants  stand 
in  close  proximity  to  a  fire,  nor  should  thev 
be  in  winter  quite  close  to  a  windr  , 
except  in  the  daytime.  Move  them  inwards  at 
night. 

The  Best  Plants  for  Rooms. 

In  making  a  selection  for  our  rooms  t  is  well 
to  note  only  those  that  are  hardy  enough  to 
ensure  a  reasonable  amount  of  success,  and  of  all 
such,  none  can  compare  with  the  long-suffering 
and  wonderful 

Aspidistra.  It  exacts  nothing,  and  will  with- 
stand any  treatment,  bad  or  indiiferent,  though 
naturally  it  thrives  better  with  care  than  with 
neglect.  The  one  point  which  seems  reall}'  to 
affect  it  is  that  it  prefers  to  be  pot-bound,  and  it 
is  a  mistake,  therefore,  to  repot  it  frequently. 

Araucaria  excelsa  (Norfolk  Island  Palm),  too, 
is  a  grateful  subject.  This  needs  careful  water- 
ing, and  should  rather  be  kept  slightly  on  the 
dry  side  and  given  plenty  of  light. 

Pteris.  — A  Fern  of  which  there  are  many  sorts, 
undoubtedly  the  best  being  P.  eretica.  They  do 
exceedingly  well  under  most  conditions,  but 
must  never  be  allowed  to  get  dry  or  the  fronds 
will  shrivel.  Careful  watering  and  a  not  too 
dry  atmosphere  are  recommended. 

Ara/ia  Sieboldi  will  stand  very  severe  cold, 
and  is  a  fine  ornamental  plant,  needing  much  the 
same  treatment  as  Aspidistra,  but  requiring 
more  root  space,  and  should  be  repotted  more 
frequently. 

huliarubber  Plant  (Ficus  elastica)  is  a  general 
favourite,  but  I  must  count  myself  among  the 
minority  in  admiration  of  this  rather  formal 
subject.  Still,  the  list  of  really  suitable  room 
plants  being  necessarily  a  limited  one,  it  behoves 
us  to  be  grateful  and  not  cavil  at  anj'  plant 
which  condescends  to  thrive  under  such  adverse 
conditions.  Do  not  give  these  too  much  water 
in  winter,  and  allow  them  always  plenty  of 
light.     The  Fern  known  in  the  markets  as 

Holly  Fern  (Aspidium  faleatum.  also  known  as 
Cyrtomium  faleatum)  is  one  of  the  sturdiest  we 
have,  and  being  of  a  glossy  texture  makes  a 
charming  contrast  to  the  graceful  Pteris,  and 
requires  very  much  the  same  treatment. 

Asplenium  hulbiferum  is  another  very  reliable 
Fern  ;  in  fact,  there  is  little  to  choose  between 
this,  the  Holly  Fern  and  Pteris  for  suitability  as 
room  plants.  They  all,  too,  require  such  similar 
conditions  and  are  yet  so  dissimilar  in  appearance 
that  they  make  an  admirable  trio  when  any 
mixture  of  plants  is  wanted  for  a  jardiniere  and 
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so  on.  I  shall  now  name  a  plant  wliicli  for  room 
decoration  will  be  new  to  most  people  in  this 
country,  although  in  Germany  it  is  common 
enough. 

Ivy.— Any  of  the  small-leaved  Ivies,  planted 
preferably  in  a  box  or  large  pot,  with  a  few  plain 
sticks  set  fan-wise  on  which  to  train  the  shoots 
as  they  grow  upwards  will  soon  form  a  particu- 
larly attractive  and  novel  feature.  Give  it  light 
and  air  and  keep  the  leaves  free  of  dust  by  an 
occasional  overhead  watering,  and  it  will  thrive 
for  many  years. 

Chlorophytum  is  another  somewhat  uncommon 
and  interesting  room  plant,  having  striped  green 
and  white  leaves  and  white  flowers,  which 
ripen  seed  that  need  not  be  sown  to  germinate, 
but  starts  into  growth  on  the  stem  itself.  All 
that  is  needed  to  propagate  it  is  to  peg  down 
these  little  shoots  into  small  pots  or  a  box  and 
when  established  cut  oil  from  the  parent. 

CypenisaUemiJ alius  (Umbrella  Plant), although 
not  precisely  certain  in  its  hardiness,  is  suffi- 
ciently so  for  our  pui-pose.  It  is  a  good  and 
effective  foliage  plant,  which,  being  of  an  aquatic 
nature,  needs  good  supplies  of  moisture,  and 
should  stand  in  a  saucer  of  water.  The  flowers 
also  are  interesting,  though  not  showy. 

Carex  japonica  is  a  somewhat  similar  plant, 
and,  being  a  Sedge,  requires  also  plenty  of  water 
and  a  saucer  to  stand  in. 

Cliria  (Imantophyllam)  is  a  somewhat  un- 
common and  very  ornamental  room  plant,  and 
one  of  the  few  flowering  subjects  which  can  truly 
be  recommended.  Water  this  well  in  summer 
and  less  in  winter,  and  give  all  the  light  that  is 
pos.sible.  (Mrs.)  E.   F.  Curgenven. 

IJ,  Craven  Hill  Gardens,  Lam-aster  Gate,  W. 


horticultural  and  agricultural  trades  to  retail 
poisonou.=i  preparations  required  in  these  indus- 
tries. The  new  regulations  proposed  in  Clause 
2  practically  contain  the  amendment  of  the  law 
for  which  the  Traders  in  Poisons'  Society  have 
been  agitating  for  the  past  four  years.  It  is 
fully  anticipated  that  the  Government  will  push 
this  Bill  to  a  second  reading  at  a  very  early  date, 
and  that  Clause  2  will  pass  as  it  now  stands. 
The  New  Poisons  Bill  has  already  passed  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  when  the  Special  Commis- 
sion sat  to  enquire  into  the  present  law  regulating 
the  sale  of  poisons,  a  majority  report  was  given 
by  His  Majesty's  Privy  Council  in  favour  of  tfie 
present  Bill,  and  it  is  well  known  that  it  is 
strongly  advocated  as  a  necessity  by  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  so  that  there  is  very  little  doubt 
about  its  passing. 

The  London    Dahlia  Union.— This 

society  will  hold  its  Annual  Exhibition  in  the 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  on 
Thursday  and  Friday,  September  12  and  1.3  next. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  is  not    rtsponsih/e  /or  the    opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.  J 


Merendera   Caucasica.— I  send  you 

the  foUownng  note  re  this  charming  little  Crocus- 
like plant,  which  blooms  in  mid-winter  with  the 
earliest  Snowdrops.  It  is  worth  growing  in  pots, 
to  be  taken  into  a  conservatory  when  in  flower. 
Ten  kinds  are  known,  and  they  are  natives  of 
South  Europe,  North  Africa,  and  the  Orient. 
Although  long  known  to  collectors  of  choice 
bulbs  it  is  not  found  as  often  in  gardens  as  it 
deserves. — W. 

Fruit    trees   for    north    walls.  — 

When  recommending  the  Morello  Cherry  as  a 
profitable  fruit  tree  for  training  on  a  north  wall, 
I  had  in  mind  the  "owners  of  small  gardens," 
who  frequently  overlook  this  fruit  when  selecting 
a  tree  for  their  walls.  In  addition  to  the  Sweet 
Cherries,  Pears  and  Plums  mentioned  by  "T."  on 


E.   Y.  Hawes,   Hon.  Secretary,  Royal  Botanic  .  page  87,  Gooseberries,  Red  and  White  Currants 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK 

FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

March  11. — Annual  General  Meeting  of  the 
United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident 
Society,  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall  at 
8  p.m. 

March  13. — East  Anglian  Horticultural  Club 
Meeting. 

March 
Meeting. 


19.  —  Royal     Horticultural    Society's 


Gardens.  Beyenf's  Park,  London. 

Leieestep   Flower  Show. —The 

famous  flower  show  in  Abbey  Park,  Leicester, 
will  be  lield  this  year  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
August  6  and  7.  The  exhibition,  which  is  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Corporation,  is  one  of  the 
best  in  the  provinces,  and  a  most  liberal  schedule 
of  prizes  has  been  published.  Sir  Edward  Wood, 
Mayor  of  Leicester,  offers  several  valuable  prizes. 

National  Auricula  and   Primula 

Society  — The  thirtieth  annual  report  of  this 
society,  just  published,  states  that  thirteen  new 
members  joined  during  last  season,  bringing  the 
total  number  to  ninety-four,  the  largest  member- 
ship yet  attained  by  the  society.  The  committee 
deeply  regret  to  have  been  compelled  to  lower 
the  value  of  some  of  the  prizes  in  the  schedule 
for  1907.  The  necessity  for  this  step  has  arisen 
through  the  action  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  in  discontinuing  their  donation  of  £10  to 
the  prize  fund,  which  is  a  serious  loss  to  the 
society.  Members  are  earnestly  requested  to  do 
their  "best  to  make  good  this  loss.  The  thirty- 
first  annual  exhibition  will  be  held  in  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Hall  on  Tuesday,  April  .30. 


United  Horticultural  Benefit  and 

Provident  Society.— The  annual  general 
meeting  of  the  above  society  will  be  held  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent  Square,  West- 
minster, on  Monday,  the  11th  inst.,  at  8  p.m. 
Mr.  C.  H.  Curtis,  chairman  of  the  committee,  will 
preside  on  this  occasion.  Three  trustees,  under 
the  new  rules,  will  be  appointed. — W.  Collins, 
Secretary. 

Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural 

Society. — The  annual  report  of  the  Royal 
Calwlunian  Horticultural  Society  has  been  issued, 
together  with  the  schedules  for  the  spring  and 
autumn  shows,  to  be  held  in  the  Waverley 
Market,  Edinburgh,  respectively  on  May  8  and 
9,  and  September  11  and  12.  A  summary  of  the 
report  has  already  appeared  'in  The  Garden. 
The  schedules  give  evidence  of  careful  revision. 
The  changes  at  the  autunm  show  include  the 
omission  of  the  class  for  a  display  of  hardy  fruit. 
There  is  also  a  new  class  for  one  basket  of  American 
Grapes.  Of  Sweet  Peas,  the  leading  class,  which 
was  for  nine  bunches  last  year,  is  for  fifteen  in 
1907,  and  varieties  from  whicli  these  must  be 
chosen  are  named.  The  prizes  for  garden  plans 
for  under-gardeners  are  again  continued  ;  and 
prizes  oifered  by  Mr.  Martin  White  for  essays  on 
table  decoration  and  photographs  are  announced. 
Copies  of  the  schedule  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary,  18,  Waverley  Market,  Edinburgh. 

The    "New     Poisons    Bill."  —  The 

New  Poisons  I5ill  has  been  ruintniduced  into 
the  House  of  Commons  and  read  a  first  time. 
Clause  2  of  this  Bill  is  to  make  it  legal  for  the 


PRIZES 


FOR     GARDENERS. 
MARCH. 


SWEET    PEAS. 


A  First  Prize  of  FOUR  GUINEAS, 

A    Second  Prize   of  TWO   GUINEAS, 

A  Third  Prize  of  ONE  GUINEA, 

And  a  Fourth  Prize  of  HALF-A-GUINEA 

are   offered  for   the   best   essay  on  "  How  to 
Grow  Sweet  Peas." 

Full  details  of  cultivation,  from  seed  sowing 
to  flowering  time  must  be  given,  together  with 
a  list  of  the  best  twenty-four  varieties.  The 
colour  of  each  variety  must  be  described. 

The  notes  (restricted  to  1,500  words)  must  be 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  be 
enclosed  in  an  envelope  marked  "Competition," 
addressed  to  "  The  Editor  of  The  Garden,  20, 
Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C."  The 
answers  must  reach  this  oflice  not  later  than 
March  31.  Both  amateur  and  professional 
gardeners  may  compete,  but  it  is  hoped  that 
those  who  contribute  regularly  to  the  pages 
of  The  Garden  will  not  do  so.  The  name  and 
address  of  the  competitor  must  be  written  upon 
the  MS.,  and  not  upon  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 
The  Editor  accepts  no  responsibility  for  and 
cannot  undertake  to  return  the  MSS.  of  unsuccess- 
ful competitors.     The  Editor's  decision  is  final. 


and  Raspberries  may  all  be  successfully  grown 
on  north  walls.  The  Loganberry  and  also  some 
of  the  Blackberries  have  been  a  success. — 
C.  Ruse,  Munden  Gardens,  Watford. 

Boiler  for   Small   Greenhouse.  - 

'■  W.  K.  P.,"  who.se  query  as  a  I  iDVe  is  answered 
in  The  Garden  (February  23),  may  be  interested 
to  know  that  I  have  reeentU-  fixed  a  new 
boiler  in  a  lean-to  house  of  the  size  he  men- 
tions, which  has  given  every  .satisfaction. 
The  boiler  is  of  the  pattern  of  a  small  saddle 
boiler  set  on  end,  and  fixes  in  the  wall  of 
the  house.  I  have  a  double  row  of  3-inch  pipes 
along  the  back  and  end  of  the  house,  and  a  single 
pipe  along  the  front  of  the  house  anfl  round  an 
outside  frame,  iO  feet  by  5  feet,  about  70  feet  of 
3-inch  pipes  in  all.  The  boiler  is  a  size  larger 
than  would  be  necessary  according  to  the  maker's 
catalogue,  and  is  supposed  to  be  capable  of  heating 
KM)  feet  of  4-inoh  pipe.  The  advantage  of  the 
large  size  is  that  it  holds  more  fuel  and  needs 
less  draught  to  give  the  same  heat.  I  use  coke, 
and  find  that  the  fire  lasts  a  good  twelve  hours, 
giving  a  steady  heat  of  from  40°  to  60°.  It  burns 
a  chaldron  of  coke  in  five  weeks.  There  are  two 
boilers  of  this  pattern  frequentl3'  advertised  in 
The  Garden. — A.  P. 
Late  Chrysanthemums.  —  I  should 

like  to  add  a  few  words  about  two  or  three 
varieties  not  included  in  Mr.  Harris's  note  on 
the  above  subject  which  appeared  in  your 
issue  of  February  23.  One  variety,  King  of 
Plumes,  is  to  my  mind  the  finest  late  j-ellow 
Chrysanthemum  grown,  especially  for  cutting.  I 
have  not  grown  Tuxedo,  but  Mrs.  F.  S.  Fogg 
I  discarded  two  seasons  ago  for  King  of 
Plumes,  which  lasts  cimsiderably  longer.  Once 
Cliristmas  is  passed,  I  have  noticed  that  Mrs. 
F.  S.  Fogg  will  only  last  a  short  time  when  cut, 
but  King  of  Plumes  I  have  known — even  as  late 
as  the  end  of  January — to  look  quite  fresh  a  week 
after  cutting.  The  appearance  of  this  variety  is 
distinct,  the  colour  of  the  flowers  is  a  rich  golden 
yellow,  and  they  are  of  the  "feathery"'  type; 
the  leaves  are  rather  finely  cut,  and  the  flower 
stems — slender  but  strong  and  nearly  black — give 
the  plant  a  very  attractive  appearance.  Red  L. 
Canning  is  another  excellent  varietj-,  which  is  a 
deep  crimson  red  ;  this  variety  grows  quite  as 
well  as  the  white  form,  and  is  most  useful  for 
conservatory  and  indoor  decoration,  as  it  shows 
itself  to  great  advantage  in  artificial  liglit.  As 
three  late-flowered  Chysanthemums,  I  think  L. 
Canning,  Red  L.  Canning  and  King  of  Phmies 
are  very  difficult  to  beat.  No  doubt,  the  Red  form 
of  Princess  Victoria — which,  I  think,  is  alluded 
to — is  very  useful,  but  as  there  is  a  shortage  of 
varieties  of  that  coloiu-  of  Chr^-santhemum  to 
bloom  after  the  turn  of  the  year.  I  have  men- 
tioned one  more  for  the  list.  Henrj'  Whateley 
is  a  grand  late  white.  \ery  pure,  and  should 
find  a  place  in  every  collection.  — .1.  .Jaqtes, 
Bryaiiston,  Blandford. 
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Plum  Coe's  Golden   Drop.— As  one 

(if  the  "_vounger  generation  "  referred  to  by  your 
able  correspondent  ilr.  Owen  Thomas,  in  his 
article  on  the  above  subject  in  The  Garden  for 
February  1(5,  I  can  fully  endorse  all  he  says 
in  favour  of  this  excellent  Plum.  1  have  seen  it 
in  various  gardens,  but  in  none  was  it  better 
grown  than  at  Forde  Abbe}',  Chard.  There 
Jlr.  .John  Crook  was  especially  successful  in  the 
cultivation  of  this  variety.  But  it  was  under 
glass  that  the  best  results  were  obtained.  The 
Plum,  as  I  saw  it  some  time  ago,  was  planted 
out  in  an  unhealed  Peach  case,  and  trained  on 
the  front  trellis,  where  at  that  time  it  did 
remarkably  well.  During  the  three  years  I  was 
there  the  tree  never  failed  to  carry  a  crop  of 
fruit,  used  for  dessert  in  Novem- 
ber. The  fruit  was  allowed  to 
hang  on  the  tree  as  late  as  possible, 
and  was  protected  by  muslin  bags.  >  ->» 
For  exhibition  purposes  it  is 
invaluable.  Plum  Reine  Claude  de 
Bavaj'  is  worth  a  place  in  anj- 
garden,  and  is  quite  first-class  for 
dessert.  With  respect  to  the 
treatment  they  received,  I  may 
say  it  was  the  same  as  is  generallj- 
accorded  to  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines. The  Peach  ease  fai«d 
due  south,  ventilation  being  given 
from  the  front  by  means  of  sliding 
lights.  —  W.  1).  C. ,  Shoyswell, 
iSusne.r. 

The    Violet    Cress 
(lonopsidlum  acaule). 

1  was  very  pleased  to  read  Jlr. 
E.  J.  AUard's  note  on  this  charm- 
ing little  annual,  prettily  named 
the  Violet  Cress,  in  "  The  English 
Flower  Garden.''  I  have  fre- 
quently written  of  its  attractive- 
ness, and  it  is  an  annual  that 
should  certainly  be  in  every 
garden.  Although  a  native  of 
Portugal,  it  is  not  by  any  means 
tender,  and  notwithstanding  that 
■we  have  lately  been  visited  by  the 
severest  frosts  experienced  for 
many  years,  is  now  in  full  bloom. 
It  is  an  excellent  plant  for  car- 
peting spring  bulbs,  as  it  is 
surface-rooting,    grows    onlj' 

2  inches  in  height,  and  clothes 
the  ground  with  a  dense  veil  of 
little  lavender  -  white  flowers, 
which,  as  it  Ijlooms  until  April, 
makes  an  effective  undergrowth 
for  the  earlier  spring  bulbs, 
such  as  Chionodoxas,  Scillas, 
Crocuses,  Narcissi  and  Tulips. 
It  reproduces  itself  freel}'  from 
self-sown  seeds,  and  is  such  a 
harmless  little  thing  that  it  may 
always  be  alloHed  to  remain 
where  it  springs  up,  unless  it 
is  necessary  to  plant  in  the  spot 
occupied  by  it.  Here  it  was  first 
confined  to  the  garden  imme- 
diately surrounding  the  house, 
but    about    three    years    ago 

appeared  in  another  garden  2fX)  yards  distant, 
where,  from  three  tiny  plants  it  has  spread  to 
patches  3  feet  square.  It  has  also  sown  itself 
on  the  top  of  walls,  where  it  lives  with  Saxi- 
frages and  Erinus.  With  the  self-sown  plants 
flowering  and  seeding  at  different  times  of  the 
year,  there  is  scarcely'  a  month  when  some  may 
not  be  found  in  bloom.  It  is  an  invaluable 
plant  for  the  rock  garden,  for  its  companion- 
ship will  not  injure  the  rarest  alpine, 
and  if  it  is  inclined  to  crowd  them  is  easily 
pulled  up  by  the  finger  and  thumb.  It  occa- 
sionally dies  out  after  the  manner  of  Linaria 
alpina,  but  is  easily  reintroduced  by  a  penny 
packet  of  seed.  In  America  it  is  known  as  the 
Diamond  Flower. — S.  W.  Fitzherbert,  South 
Devon. 


THE    FLAME    FLOWERS. 

(Kniphofia). 
HE  Flame  Flowers,  or  Torch  Lilies  as 
they  are  sometimes  called,  are  among 
the  most  handsome  and  striking  of 
autumn  -  flowering  plants.  Large 
irreg\ilar  groups  planted  in  open 
sunny  spots  provide  a  brilliant  effect 
during  late  summer  and  autumn,  and  once 
established  in  well-drained  loamy  soil  they 
require  little  attention  beyond  a  top-dressing  of 
rich  soil  or  well-rotted  manure  occasionally. 
When  in  full  flower  a  large  mass  is  very  effective 
from  a  long  distance,  so  that  these  plants  are  of 
great  value  for  grouping  on  lawns,   margins  of 
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woods  and  on  banks  near  w"ater.  .The'larger- 
growing  kinds,  like  all  the  numerous  forms  and 
hybrids  of  K.  aloides,  are  admirably  adapted  for 
associating  with  such  things  as  Bamboos,  Pampas 
Grass  and  other  similar  plants,  for  a  siiitable 
background  much  enhances  their  beauty.  All 
the  hard}'  kinds  are  readily  increased  by  means 
of  division  in  spring,  as  well  as  by  seed,  which  is 
freely  produced  in  favourable  sea.sons.  They  all 
grow  well  in  deep  loamy  soil  of  a  rich  nature,  but 
thoroughly  well  drained.  Unfortunately,  many 
kinds  are  liable  to  injury  b}'  frost  during  severe 
winters,  and  consequently  should  have  a  good 
covering  of  ashes  or  dry  leaves  to  protect  them 
from  harm. 

Chiefly  natives  of  South  Africa  and  extending 
thence  to  Abyssinia,  the  various  species  differ 


to  a  considerable  extent  fnjni  the  grassy-leavecf 
K.  rufa,  with  slender  stems  about  2  feet  high,  tO" 
the  handsome  and  broad-leaved  forms  of  K. 
aloides,  with  stems  reaching  a  height  of  over 
6  feet.  In  addition  to  the  wild  species  there 
are  the  numerous  seedling  varieties  which  have- 
been  raised  in  recent  years,  and  which,  as  well  as- 
being  of  robust  growth,  are  a  great  improvement' 
on  man}'  of  the  older  kinds.  The  majority  lose? 
all  their  foliage  and  die  down  in  the  winter, 
some  exceptions  being  K.  caulesccns  and  K.- 
Tysoni,  which  form  stout  stems  1  foot  or  more 
high  crowned  with  a  tuft  of  evergreen  foliage. 
The  two  last-named  kinds  are  both  hardy,  but 
have  less  handsome  heads  of  flowers  than  many 
of  the^'  perennial  species.  The  following  is  a 
selection  of  the  best  species  : 

A',  aloides.  —  This,  which  is 
called  Tritoma  Uvaria  in  many- 
gardens,  is  one  of  the  oldest  species 
in  cultivation,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  handsome.  It  is  an  excellent 
border  plant,  and  will  flourish  in 
any  good  soil,  coming  into  flower 
in  late  summer  and  lasting  in  per- 
fection for  several  weeks.  One  of 
the  finest  forms  is  the  variety 
nobilis,  a  robust  and  noble  plant 
with  stems  reaching  a  height  of 
6  feet  or  8  feet,  and  long  heads  of 
flowers  varying  from  scarlet  to 
orange-red  in  colour.  It  blooms 
throughout  the  month  of  August, 
is  quite  hardy  and  easy  to  increase 
by  division  in  spring.  Other  forms 
are  var.  grandiflora,  with  rich 
orange-scarlet  and  yellow  flowers 
in  July  ;  and  var.  Saundersii,  a 
very  free-flowering  and  beautiful 
variety,  with  rich  coral  red  flowers 
about  the  beginning  of  September. 
K.  hrevifolia. — A  slender- 
growing  species  in  the  way  of  K. 
Nelsoni,  producing  slender  stems 
about  2  feet  or  .3  feet  high,  with 
dainty  yellow  flowers  from  July 
to  October. 

K.  caulesceiis.  —  Resembling  a 
Yucca  in  growth,  with  red  and 
yellow  flowers  in  -July. 

K.  coraUina.  — A  hybrid  between 
K.  Macowani  and  K.  aloides,  about 
2  feet  high,  with  brilliant  scarlet 
flowers,  shading  to  orange,  in 
September. 

K.  Leichtlini  is  a  native  of 
Abyssinia,  and  requires  to  be  well! 
protected  during  the  winter.  It 
has  flower-heads  about  6  inches 
long  on  stems  2  feet  to  4  feet  high. 
The  flowers  vary  from  red  to  yellow 
and  have  very  long  anthers  ;  the 
variety  aurea  has  self  -  coloured 
flowers,  and  both  flower  from 
August  to  October. 

A".   Macowani. — A   dwarf    free- 
flowering  plant   about    18    inches 
high,    with    richly-tinted    orange 
scarlet  flowers  in  July.    One  of  the 
choicest  and  most  easily  gi-own. 
j      K.    Nelsoni. — A    free-flowering    dwarf    kind'. 
i      K.  rufa  and  A".  Tnckii  are  beautiful  kinds. 
Cultivation. — As  the  Flame  Flowers  are  deep- 
rooting  plants  the  ground  should  be  trenched  to 
a  depth  of  2  feet  or  .3  feet  before  they  are  planted, 
and  if  at  all  lieaN-y  or  wet  a  good  layer  of  broken 
bricks   should   be    placed   in    the   bottom.       In 
planting,  the  crowns  should  be  from  4  inches  to 
6  inches  below  the  surface,   and   all  the   fleshy 
roots  should  be  spread  out  horizontally  and  not 
straight   down   in   a  bunch.     The  best  time  foi- 
replanting  ICniphofias  is  in  the  spring,  just  before 
they  start  into  growth.     They  will   then  make 
good  growth  during  the  same  season,  but  ^vill  not 
flower  very  freely  till  well  established,  especially 
if  the  roots  have  been  split  up  into  pieces,  witli 
one  or  two  crowns  ta  each.  W.  I. 
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FRUIT    GARDEN. 

)  time  ill  our  recollection  has  so 
much  thought  been  directed  or  public 
interest  manifested  in  the  cultivation 
of  hardy  fruit  in  this  country  as  at 
the  present  time,  and  there  are  strong 
indications  on  many  sides  pointing  to 
the  fact  that  still  greater  development  in  this 
direction  may  be  looked  for  in  the  near  future. 
One  of  the  strongest  of  these  indications  is  the 
large  number  of  enquiries  we  receive  froni  our 
readers  for  information  relative  to  the  profatable 
planting  of  small  plots  of  half  an  acre  or  less  of 
land  with  fruit  trees. 

In  order  to  attain   success  in  this  work  there 
are   several    points    which    must    receive    prac- 
tical    consideration     before     the     business      is 
undertaken.     The  first  of  these  is  the  quality  of 
the  soil  we  have  to  plant  in.     On  this  head  there 
is  no  great  difficulty,  as,  speaking  generally,  our 
hardy    fruits   wherever   planted   with   care    and 
some  knowledge  of  the  conditions  under  which 
they  succeed  flourish  fairly  well  throughout  the 
British   Isles.     There   are   exceptions,    however. 
For  instance,  it  is  useless  to  plant  fruit  trees  on 
shallow,  poor  soil.     There  must  be  at  least  1  foot 
of  soil   for   the   trees   to   root   into.     It   is   also 
useless   to  plant  in   water-logged   or   undrained 
land.     The  quality  of  soil  most  suitable  for  the 
growth  of  fruit  trees  in  general  is  a  moderately 
heavy  soil  of  good  depth  (I  foot  or  2  feet  or  more) 
resting   on    gravel,    chalk,    or   some   other    sub- 
stratum through  which  water  will  pass  freely. 
In  such  cases  no  artificial  drainage  is  necessary. 
On  the  contrary,  where  natural  drainage  is  non- 
existent, artificial  drainage  must  be  resorted  to. 
Position. 
The   grower   in   most   cases   has   probably   no 
choice  in  this  matter,  and  it  is  well  for  him  to 
know    that    this    question    is   not   of    the    first 
importance  ;   however,  where  the  grower  has  a 
choice,   I  may  say   that  land  with  a  slight  fall 
from  north  to  south   is    the  best.     It   is  also  a 
great  advantage  if  the  position  has  the  further 
merit  of  being  protected  from  the  north  and  east 
by  a  plantation  of  trees  and  shrubs  at  a  distance 
away  from  the  trees  of  50  feet  or  60  feet.     This 
will  prove  of  immense  advantage  in  protecting 
the  trees  from  frost  while   they  are   in   bloom. 
A  low,  damp  position  should  be  avoided. 
The  Fokm  oe  Trees  to  Pi  ant. 
In  dealing  with  a  small  area  of  land  such  as 
that  under  notice,  I  would  recommend  that  bush 
or  pyramid  trees  only  be  planted  in  the  case  of 
the  Apple,  Pear  and  Plum.     They  can  be  planted 
much  thicker  on  the  land,  and  bear  fruit   much 
sooner  than  do  standard  trees  ;  moreover,  they 
require  no  stakes  to  keep  them  upright,  or  steps 
or  ladders  for  pruning  or  gathering  the  fruit. 
The  Preparation  of  the  Land. 
This  point  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  on 
the    thoroughness    or    otherwise   of    this    work 
greatly   depends   the   success   or   failure   of    the 
undertaking.     Therefore  I   recommend  that  the 
whole  of   the   land   to   be    planted   be   trenched 
■2h  feet  deep,  retaining  the  best  of  the  soil  at  the 
top,  and  breaking  up  the  the  hard  part  of  the 
bottom  subsoil.     This  is  no  doubt  the  best  way, 
and    the    most   profitable    in    the    end.      It    is 
■expensive  in  the  first  instance,  and  its  adoption 
by  many  will  probably  be  out  of  the  question  on 
this  account.     An  alternative  way  by  which  the 
work  may  be  spread  over  a  term  of  years  and  the 
:aanie  result  obtained,  as  far  as  the  success  of  the 
trees  is  concerned,  is  the  following  :    Dig  out  a 
hole  4  feet  in  diameter  and  ih  teet  deep,  taking 
the  soil  out  and  breaking  up  the  subsoil  with  a 
fork.     Place  the  soil  back  again,  mixing  with  it 
half     a    barrowload     of     half-decayed     manure. 
Afterwards,  as  each  winter  comes  round,  trench 
and  manure  an  additional  foot  round  each  tree 
until  by  degress  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the 
■whole  of  tlie  land  be  so  trenched. 


C0LTIVATED  Land  v.  Grass  Land. 
It  is  well  known  that  fruit  trees  planted  on 
cultivated  land  make  twice  the  progress  in  the 
same  time  that  they  do  whtn  planted  on  grass 
land.  Therefore  if  there  is  not  time  to  trench 
the  whole  of  the  land  at  the  time  of  planting,  let 
it  be  dug  and  manured  in  the  ordinary  way  and 
crops  of  vegetables  or  dwarf-growing  fruits  taken 
from  it  annually  until  the  permanent  bushes  have 
filledtheirallottedspace.  This  will  give  the  owner 
an  immediate  return,  and  the  annual  cultivation 
of  the  soil  will  very  materially  promote  the  growth 
of  the  trees. 

Manure. 
In  the  case  of  soils  which  have  been  regularly 
manured  for  some  years  for  ordinary  garden 
crops,  or  in  the  case  of  naturally  deep  and  rich 
soils,  it  is  not  necessary  to  apply  manure  at  the 
time  of  trenching,  but  on  light  soils,  or  compara- 
tively poor  soils,  half-decayed  stable  or  cow-shed 
manure  should  be  applied  at  the  rate  of  20  tons 
to  the  acre.  It  is  an  advantage  to  apply  a  small 
quantity  of  well-decayed  stable  manure  to  any 
soil  at  the  time  of  planting,  for  the  reason  that  it 
stimulates  the  formation  of  fibrous  roots  near  the 
surface  and  helps  to  keep  them  there,  and  at  the 
same  time  minimises  the  chance  of  strong,  deep, 
searching  roots  being  formed.  The  former  are  as 
a  sheet  anchor  to  the  successful  fruit  grower  and 
the  latter  are  his  bane. 
The  Akbangement  and  Disposition  of  the 

Trees. 
This  will  depend  somewhat  on  the  position  of 
the  land  to  be  planted  and  on  the  kind  of  fruit 
trees  it  is  desired  to  plant.     Let  us  suppose  that 
the  land   is   situated   in  front  of   the   house   or 
cottage,    with   perhaps   a    small    flower    garden 
intervening.       I   would   advise   that   a   grass   or 
gravel  path  should  be  formed  in  the  middle  of  the 
half -acre  piece  5  feet  wide.     Lining  this  path  on 
either  side  a  pyramid  Pear  and  a  bush  Apple  tree 
should  be  planted  alternately,  at  distances  apart 
of  9  feet  and  4|  feet  from  the  side  of  the  path, 
measuring  from  the  stem  of  the  tree  in  each  case. 
This  arrangement,  besides  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  the  trees  in  every  respect,  would  prove 
pleasant  to  look  upon,  whether  from  the  house  or 
other  points  of  vantage.      Advantage  could  also 
be  taken  if  desired  of  planting  Roses  or   other 
flowers  on  either  side  of  this  path,  giving  bright- 
ness and  interest  to  the  position  in  summer. 
Protection  of  the  Plantation. 
It  would  be  useless  and  foolish  to  go  to  the 
expense  of  cultivating  and  planting  the  land  in 
the  manner  recommended,  without  at  the  same 
time  taking  means  to  protect  it  from  the  depre- 
dations of  cattle,  rabbits,  &o.     The  fence,  whether 
of  iron  or  wood,  should  be  at  least  o  feet  high, 
and  as  a  protection  from  rabbits  (if  it  should  be 
open  at  the  base)  1  inch  mesh  wire  netting,  3  feet 
high,  should  be  added.     As  a  further  protection, 
especially  against  cattle,   an  open  drain    1   foot 
deep  and  the  same  width,  running  parallel  with 
the  fence  and  9  inches  from  it,  should  be  added. 
Trees  to  Plant  on  the  Inside  against  this 
Boundary  Fence. 
I  would  advise  that  one  side  and  one  end  be 
planted  with   Raspberries   (variety   Superlative) 
at  distances  of  3  feet  apart,  and  the  other  side 
and  end   with  the  American  Loganberrj'.     The 
latter,  either  for  sale  or  for  home  consumption  as 
a  preserve,  is  proving  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
list  of  hardy  fruits.     Both  this  and  the   Rasp- 
berry  have  "the   same  habit   of  growth   and   are 
pruned    in   the   same   way.   namely,   by   cutting 
ill  the  shoots  that  have  borne  fruit  durinr- 
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away 

the  current  summer  to  within  2  inches  of  the 
ground,  and  at  the  same  time  taking  care  of  the 
young  shoots  of  the  current  year's  growth,  as 
these  are  the  shoots  which  will  produce  fruits  the 
following  summer.  The  time  for  pruning  is 
September,  when  all  the  fruit  has  been  gathered. 
Both  these  fruits  may  be  trained  or  fastened  to 
the  fence,  and  will  give  little  trouble  in  this 
yra,y.  Owen  Thomas. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE    CINERARIA. 

INERARIAS    are   among    the    most 
valuable   of   our   winter   and  early 
spring-flowering  plants,  and  take  a 
stand  in  the  front  rank.     To  raise 
plants  required  for  winter  decora- 
tion it  would  be  advisable  to  sow 
the  seeds  about  the  latter  end  of  March  or  earl^' 
in  April.     A  second  sowing  may  be  made  in  .June 
for  a  succession.     Use  a  compost  of  fibrous  loam, 
leaf-mould,  lime  rubble  and  sand,  the  loam  and 
leaf-mould  to  be  in  equal  proportions.     Sow  the 
seeds  lightly  in  pans,  because  if  sown  too  thickly 
the  seedlings  are  liable  to  become  injured  in  the 
potting  ofi'.     Place  the  pans  in  a  shaded  position, 
and  do  not  water  more  than   is  requisite  until 
after  the  plants  are  up.     In  due  course  the  seed 
will  germinate,   and  the    seedlings   will   require 
pricking  off  into  boxes  filled  with  the  same  soil. 
Afford  them  a  light  and  airy  situation,  but  not 
in   direct   sunsliine.     Wlien   the    seedlings  have 
grown  .so  that  their  leaves  touch  each  other,  pot 
them   singly   into   4-inch   pots,   this   time   using 
three  parts  loam,  two  parts  leaf-mould,  with  a 
little  lime  rubble  and  sand.     Place  them  in  frames 
having  a  north  aspect,  and  on  no  account  allow 
them   to   become   dry   at   the   roots.     For   most 
purposes   6-inch   pots    are    used.       When   these 
become   full   of  roots   a   little   manure   water  is 
indispensable.     It   may   also   be   remarked  here 
that  a  small  addition  of  quick  (gas)  lime  mixed  for 
the  final  potting  tends  to  prevent  damping  off  at 
the  base  of  the  stem.     Keep  the  aslies  upon  which 
they  stand   in  a  moist  condition.     It  would  be 
advisable  as  the   autumn  approaches  to  remove 
them  to  a  pit  or  greenhouse  where  a  little  heat  is 
obtainable.      When    the    flowers   are   expanding 
remove  them   to  the   conservatory,   where   thej' 
will  flower  admirably  in  a  temperature  ranging 
from  45°  to  oO'.j         "  H.  W.  May. 

The  Gardens,  Westwood,  Noctorum,  Birkenhead. 

STREPTOSOLEN   JAMESONIJ.  _ 

To   those  who  require  tall  flowering  plants  for 
the  conservatory  or  greenhouse  during  winter  or 
spring  Streptosolen   .Janiesonii    is  to   be  recom- 
mended.    Few  plants  are  more  effective  than  a 
well-grown  specimen  of  this  Streptosolen.    Plants 
attaining  a  height  of  7  feet  or  8  feet  and  well 
clothed   with    side   shoots   can   be   grown   in    a 
season,  and  when  it  is  considered  that  each  shoot 
will  produce   a   large   truss    of    orange-coloured 
flowers,   the  efiect  can   easily  be  imagined.     To 
ol)tain  the  best  results  propagation  should  begin 
early   in    March    by  inserting   cuttings,    prefer- 
ably shoots  from  the  base  of  tlie  old  plants,  about 
3  inches  in  length,  round  the  edge  of  small  pots. 
Plunge  in  a  propagating  frame  with  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  80°,  where  tliey  will  in  a  week  or 
two  liecome  rooted.     Then  take  tliem  from  the 
frame  and  place  on  the  stage  of  the  same  houtc 
fin-  a  few  days;    then  pot  the  plants  singly  into 
3-inch  pots,  using  a  light  sandy  compost.     Pla.  r 
them  on  a   shelf   close   to   the   roof  glass   in    a 
temperature  of  about  60",  shade  for  a  few  dayi- 
and  .syringe  on  bright  mornings.     Pot  them  intii 
7-inch  pots  as  soon  as  ready,   and   for  the  final 
shift  9-inch  pots  w  ill  be  reciuired.     A  good  cuni- 
post    for    this    potting   should    consist    of    three 
parts  fibrous  loam,  one  part  flaky  leaf-mould  and 
well-decayed    horse    manure    passed   through   a 
sieve,  with  a   sprinkling  of   sand,   and   to   each 
barrowload  of  compost  a  d-incli  potfulof  artificial 
manure    may    be    added,    the    whole    to   be  well 
mixed  and  allowed  to  stand  for  a   few  days  in  a 
warm   place.     Pot  fairlj'   firm  and  see  that  the 
collar  of  the  plant  is  not  buried  too  deep  in  the 
soil.     During  the  summer  keep  them  growing  in 
a  high  temperature  with  a  circulation  of  air,  but 
avoiding   cold   draughts,   and   shade   from    very 
bright    sunshine.       When    rooting     freely    give 
plenty  of  water,  with  doses  of  manure  and  soot 
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water  twice  weekly.  Do  not  pinch  out  the  tops 
of  the  plants,  and  keep  the  leader  tied  to  a  strong 
and  neat  stake. 

Sop/ey.  Christchttrch.  J.  Murray. 

A  VALUABLE  WINTER  FLOWERING 
BEGONIA  (B.  SOCOTRANA). 

This  Begonia,  one  of  the  parents  of  the  well- 
known  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  is  a  winter- 
flowering  plant  that  deserves  more  appreciation  ; 
in  many  gardens  it  is  quite  unknowni.  It  was 
introduced  about  the  year  1880  from  the  Isle  of 
Socotra.  It  is  fairly  easy  to  grow,  though  it 
requires  more  heat  than  B.  Gloire  de  Lorraine. 
Whereas  the  latter  variety  is  of  a  tall  and 
branched  growth,  with  blossoms  produced  at  the 
end  of  the  growths  or  branches,  the  growth  of 
B.  socotrana  is  somewhat  singular.  The  leaf- 
stems  are  stout,  very  succulent,  and  of  annual 
growth,  which  spring  from  bulbils  that  have  been 
formed  at  the  base  of  the  leaf-stems  of  the  pre- 
ceding season's  grow  th.  The  handsome  leaves  are 
large,  round,  and  of  a  shining  deep  green, 
varying  in  diameter  from  i  inches  to  7  inches, 
the  leaf-stems  being  from  10  inches  to  12  inches 
in  length.  The  leaves  are  borne  sometimes 
singl}',  but  more  often  two  or  three  on  a  shoot. 
The  flower-stems  rise  to  a  height  sometimes  of 
2  feet,  or  1  foot  above  the  foliage  ;  the  length  of 
stem  makes  this  variety  very  useful  for  cutting. 
Both  male  and  female  blossoms  are  borne  regu- 
larly on  each  flower-stem.  The  colour  of  the 
flowers  is  almost  identical  to  that  of  B.  Gloire 
de  Lorraine. 

Propagation  is  most  easily  performed  by  division 
of  the  bulbils,  which  should  be  taken  in  hand 
when  the  plants  are  being  started  into  growth 
after  the  resting  period,  which  extends  from 
March  to  .Jul}'.  Divide  the  bulbils  into  clusters 
of  four  or  five  ;  I  recommend  dividing  the  bulbils 
before  growth  commences.  For  the  first  potting 
a  compost  of  half  fibrous  peat  and  half  loam, 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  silver  sand  and 
broken  charcoal,  is  suitable.  Pot  rather  lightly 
in  clean,  well-drained  pots  3J  inches  or  4^  inches 
in  diameter. 

After  potting,  the  pots  must  be  plunged  in  a 
hot-Vjed  or  where  bottom-heat  can  be  given  about 
75°  and  about  60°  top-heat,  which  is  sufficient 
imtil  growth  commences.  For  the  successful 
cultivation  of  this  Begonia  I  lay  particular  stress 
on  a  little  bottom-heat  at  tlie  start,  as  it  enables 
the  roots  to  start  away  vigorously.  In  three  or 
four  weeks  top  growth  will  be  noticed.  The 
plants  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  root- 
bound,  and  when  growth  is  sufficiently  advanced 
give  them  a  shift  into  6-ineh  pots,  using  a  similar 
compost  as  for  the  former  potting,  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  dried  cow  manure  rubbed 
through  a  half-inch  mesh  sieve.  Shade  con- 
tinually from  strong  sunshine,  and  water 
sparingly  until  well  established,  when  it  will 
be  found  that  the  plants  require  copious  water- 
ings, and  weak  liquid  manure  water  may  then  be 
given  two  or  three  times  a  week.  Keep  the  pots 
and  beds  on  which  the  plants  are  standing  well 
syringed.  I  do  not  advocate  syringing  the  foliage 
very  miich,  owing  to  the  peculiar  cup  shape  of 
the  leaf.  The  leaves  being  very  brittle,  they 
require  careful  handling  at  all  times. 

If  a  few  extra-sized  plants  are  required,  a  shift 
into  8-inch  pots  may  be  given,  but  as  a  rule 
6-ineh  pots  are  large  enough  for  flowering  in,  it 
being  possible  in  that  sized  pot  to  obtain  plants 
18  inches  to  24  inches  in  diameter,  and  flower- 
spikes  2  feet  high.  During  the  growing  season — 
from  August  to  the  end  of  November — a  night 
temperature  of  6.5°  is  required,  with  a  corre- 
sponding rise  in  the  day  temperature.  Ventilate 
on  favourable  occasions,  but  avoid  anything  in 
the  nature  of  a  draught.  The  flower-sjiikes 
commence  to  appear  in  December,  and  are  at 
their  best  generally  during  the  month  of  January, 
when  a  lower  temperature  and  drier  atmosphere 
should  be  afforded. 

Blandjord,  Dorset.  .J.  Jaques. 


but  do  not  manure  the  ground.  Crimson,  scar- 
let, golden,  rose  and  ruby  are  among  the  most 
brilliant  colours  in  this  group. 

Cohiea  scandens  is  a  tine  plant  for  covering  a. 
trellis,  but  the  seeds  require  to  be  sown  early  in 
March  in  the  greenhouse  and  be  grown  into  large 
plants  for  planting  in  May. 

Sweet  Peas. — Everybody  knows  the  value  of 
the  Sweet  Pea  for  quick  growing  and  flowering, 
but,  of  course,  the  plants  do  not  climb  very  high. 
Not  a  few  cottagers  make  an  arch  by  sowing 
the  Scarlet  Runner  Bean  each  side  of  a  path- 
way, training  the  plants  over  it,  and  thus  combine 
pleasure  and  profit.  E.   H.  J. 


SWEET    PEAS    FOURTEEN    YEARS 
AGO. 

In  1893  I  was  fond  of  Sweet  Peas,  and  grew  a 
very  large  quantity  of  seed,  which  I  exported. 
They  were  all  the  then  existing  sorts. 
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ANNUAL    CLIMBING    PLANTS. 

FOR    quickly   covering   and   beautifying 
screen,     porch,     summer  -  house,     or 
arbour,  it   is   well   at   this  season  of 
the     year    to    remember   that     some 
of    the     more    easily -grown    annuals 
are  especially  adapted   for   this  pur- 
pose,   and     I    therefore    offer    no    apology     for 
directing   attention  to    the  more   serviceable  of 
the  above-named  plants.     Quite  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  pictures  seen  on  a  western  cottage  front 
in  the  late  summer  of  last  year  was  an  array  of 
Canary   Creeper,  whose   yellow   blossoms   main- 
tained a  display  till  severe  frosts  arrived.     This 
was  the   result  of  a  sowing  made  late  in  June, 
and  the  plants  reached   some  8   feet  in  height. 
When  earlier  sowings  of  the  same  plant  are  made, 
a  good  flowering  is  obtained  quite  early  in  .lune, 
so    that    by    sowing 
seeds  the  first  week 
in  March,  and  again 
late  in  June,  a  long 
season    of    flowering 
is  furnished  by  this 
one    plant.     The 
seeds    are    of    large 
size,    and     may     be 
sown  five  or   six    in 
each  4-inch  pot,  and 
when  in  good  growth 
planted     where     re- 
quired, or  the  seeds 
majr  be  sown  in  the 
position  where  they 
are  to  remain.     This 
same  Canarj'  Creeper 
(Tropa?olum    canari- 
ense)    may    also    be 
grown  as  a   trailing 
plant     in     window- 
boxes  and  the   like. 
Any     good      garden 
soil   is  suitable,  and 
the   seeds    are    verj' 
cheap.     The  foliage, 
too,     is     neat     and 
attractive,  and  alto- 
gether it  is  a   most 
desirable     subject. 
But   probably    no 
annual    climber    can 
equal     the    rich 
colours  of  the  well 
known 

CoHvoivuhia  major, 
or  Ipomiva  pur- 
purea. —  ' '  Morning 
Glory "  is  a  name 
also  applied  to  this 
family,  which 
embraces  blue,  crim- 
son, purple,  rose  and 
other  shades.  This 
showy  plant  is  often 
seen  to  perfection  in 
cottagers'  gardens. 
Seeds  may  be  sown 
in  pots  early  in 
March,  and  from 
this     time     to     the 

middle  of  May.      In   April  and   later  the  seeds    very  proud  of  their  vigour  and  growth, 
may   be  sown  in  well-dug  ground  by  the  porch  ;  myself  photographed,  as  shown  in  the  illustration, 
or  verandah  where  they  are  to  flower.  j  I  am  over  6  feet  in  height,  so  you  see  they  are  quite 

Ipoma-a  rithro-airuha  is  another  of  the  same  :  10  feet— at  least  4  feet  above  my  hat.  I  send 
family,  with  bloonis  of  a  clear  sky  blue  3  inches  the  photograph  in  case  you  could  make  use  of  it. 
or  more  across.  By  sowing  a  few  seeds  in  pots  The  seed  was  sown  in  October,  1892,  nearlj' 
in  April,  and  planting  the  seedlings  in  May,  the  :  fifteen  years  ago.  W.  Baylor  Hartland. 

plants  will   afford  much  pleasure   from  July  to        Ard-Cairn,  Cork. 

September  and  later.  

Nastartiams  (tall  varieties). — These  are  most  [ 
valuable  for  covering  rough  arbours,  fences,  or 

even  stony  banks  where  little  soil  exists  ;  indeed.    There  is  a  warm  corner  to  be  found  in  nearly 
they  do  remarkably  well  in  very  poor  soils.     Sow    every    garden,    and    where     possibly^ 
the  seeds  in  April  \^here  the  plants  are  to  grow,    nothing  grows. 


SWEET  PEAS,  lO  FEET  HIGH,  IN  MR.   HARTLAKD'S  NURSERY,  ARD-CAIRN,  CORK. 
(The  photfigrapli  was  taken  .fourteen  tjearx  ago.) 

and  had 


I  THE    ALGERIAN    IRIS  (1.  STYLOSA.) 

. in  nea 
where     possibly    little    or 
Then  whj'  not  plant  Iris  stylosa 
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there  ?  If  the  soil  is  at  all  heavy  or  clayey  take 
it  out  to  a  depth  of  "2  feet,  then  place  6  inches  of 
broken  bricks  or  rough  mortar  rul)ble  in  the 
bottom  and  fill  up  with  any  light  soil  3  inches 
above  the  former  level,  as  the  plants  delight  in  a 
dry  situation.  From  clumps  established  in  a 
narrow  border  at  the  foot  of  a  vinery  facing 
south  and  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  we  are  now 
gathering  fragrant,  light  blue  blossoms  of  this 
useful  plant.  In  inclement  weather  the  buds 
may  be  picked,  and  will  open  in  water. 
Svssex.  W.  Warner. 

THE    WINDFLOWERS    (ANEMONES) 

(Continued  J'ro})i  page  lOS.) 
Anemone  fuloens  and  its  Varieties. 
The  fulgens  group  of  border  Anemones  being 
widely  cited  as  exceptionally  easy  to  grow 
anywhere  has  led  planters  to  attempt  their  culti- 
vation in  all  soils  and  situations,  and  the  frequent 
re.sult  is  failure.  One  cannot  gi'ow  A.  fulgens 
well  in  very  dry  and  poor  soils,  and  but  little 
increase  is  obtained  unless  the  roots  are  liberally 
treated.  They  prefer  a  rich  loam,  well  drained 
and  of  good  depth,  and  the  site  should  not  be 
baking  hot  in  summer  so  that  the  roots  ripen 
too  early  or  they  will  start  again  at  a  corre- 
-sponding  early  season,  and  the  new  growth  will 
perish  in  winter.  Any  exposure,  save  dense 
shade  or  liot  sunshine  combined  with  drought, 
will  suit  these  plants,  and  the  addition  of  very 
old  manure,  buried  deeply,  and  leaf-soil  as  a 
-surface  dressing  during  growth,  will  help  to 
make  stout  i-hizomes  that  will  flower  freely.  A 
wet  soil,  on  the  other  hand,  is  equally  unsuitable, 
and  the  carefully  dried  rhizome  as  received  from 
vendors  should  never  be  planted  in  a  wet  soil 
or  it  will  decay  forthwith.  It  is  often  better 
to  stait.  the  roots  iii  boxes  under  glass,  trans- 
ferring them  to  their  flowering  quarters  when 
the  weather  permits  of  the  soil  being  readily 
worked.  They  are  not  so  generally  used  as 
bedding  plants  as  the  varieties  of  A.  coro- 
naria,  as  their  flowering  season  is  shorter,  but 
they  might  be  used  more  plentifully  in  beds  of 
shrubs  and  in  masses  in  tlie  forefront  of  plant 
borders.  The  old  variety  fulgens  —  really  a 
form  of  A.  hortensis,  whatever  that  may  be — is 
widely  used  in  general  border  planting,  but  its 
forms  are  not  so  freely  represented.  Of  these 
the  richly  coloured  alboroughensis  is  good ; 
^randiflora  or  grieea,  as  it  is  more  generally 
oalled,  is  a  brilliant  scarlet,  with  broad  petals, 
which  resemble  those  of  coronaria  forms  in 
texture  and  finish.  It  is  very  ^^go^ous  when 
established  in  a  warm  position.  Annulata  is  a 
very  hardy  and  distinctly  pretty  kind,  with 
scarlet  flowers  zoned  with  white  or  silvery  grey. 
The  flowers  are  not  so  large  as  those  of  grteoa, 
but  they  are  very  freely  borne,  and  the  variety 
is  not  at  all  particular  as  to  soil  or  situation. 
This  variety  sliows  signs  of  wearing  out ;  the 
flowers  are  not  so  large  nor  is  the  ring  of  silver  so 
broad  as  was  the  case  with  plants  ten  years  ago. 
It  is  probable  that  persistent  propagation  of  plants 
in  preference  to  the  longer  process  of  raising  from 
seeds  is  responsible  for  the  deterioration  in  quality 
of  flower.  It  is  easily  raised  from  seeds,  but  many 
of  the  seedlings  ai-e  "reverts"  to  the  type  ;  the 
true  ones  are  much  stronger  in  the  second  and 
third  year  of  flowering  than  they  are  afterwards. 
Flore-pleno  is  a  scarce  plant,  but  very  beautiful 
and  fully  double.  The  colouring  is  very  vivid, 
and  the  flowers  last  a  long  time  wlien  cut.  The 
double  scarlet  coronaria  Chapeau  de  Cardinal 
too  often  does  duty  for  tlie  true  double  fulgens. 
Multipetala  is  a  semi-double  form,  with  an  addi- 
tional ring  of  smaller  petals.  Bicolor  is  a  distinct 
colour  break,  its  flowers  are  flecked  with  broad 
patolies  of  white,  and  the  petals  are  broad  and 
slightly  recurved  ;  coloured  a  brilliant  cardinal 
red  or  rich  scarlet.  It  is  a  rare  plant,  brilliantly 
effective  in  the  sunlight,  and  not  difficult  to  grow. 
Several  forms  are  grown  ;  one,  a  pale  red,  has 
been  largely  shown.  George  B.  Mallett. 

(To  be  continued.) 


WINTER  -  FLOWERING 
CARNATIONS   AT    ASCOTT. 

PEPvHAPS  in  no  garden  has  the  winter- 
ffowering  Carnation  received  greater 
encouragement  or  found  a  more  eon- 
genial  home  than  in  Mr.  Leopold  de 
Rotlischild's  garden  at  Ascott.  They 
are  to  be  seen  here  in  thousands, 
growing  in  houses  and  pits  specially  constructed 
for  them.  In  some  houses  they  are  planted  out 
in  borders  on  stages,  on  the  American  principle, 
and  in  others  in  the  old  orthodox  way  in  5-ineh  or 
6-inch  jjots.  What  a  charm  the  added  length  of 
stem  lends  to  tlie  flowers  when  arranged  in  a  cut 
state  in  glasses  or  stands  for  table  or  room  decora- 
tion !  The  cultivation  of  this  plant  at  Ascott 
seems  to  have  been  reduced  to  an  exact  science, 
and  a  word  as  to  the  methods  practised  may  be 
useful  and  appreciated. 

Propayation. — Unlike  the  border  and  Mal- 
maison  Carnations,  which  are  propagated  by 
layers,  the  winter-flowering  Carnations  succeed 
best  when  propagated  from  cuttings,  which  maj' 
be  inserted  any  time  from  the  end  of  January  to 
the  end  of  March.  Cuttings  are  taken  from  old 
plants  of  the  previous  season's  growth,  the  pots  or 
shallow  boxes  in  which  the  cuttings  are  inserted 
being  extra  well  drained,  and  the  compost  used 
consisting  of  two  parts  light  loam,  one  part  leaf- 
soil,  and  one  part  silver  sand,  the  cuttings  being 
dibbled  into  the  pots  or  boxes  at  1  inch  apart 
and  the  same  in  depth,  pressing  the  soil  firmly  to 
them  with  the  dibbler.  The  pots  or  boxes 
containing  the  cuttings  should  l)e  plunged  in  a 
bed  of  leaf-soil  or  Cocoanut  fibre  in  the  propa- 
gating house  in  a  bottora-heat  temperature  of 
from  60°  to  70°,  the  top  temperature  being  about 
the  same,  allowing  for  a  rise  of  a  few  degrees  b}' 
sun-heat.  Those  not  possessing  a  propagating 
house  may  effect  the  same  purpose  by  placing  an 
ordinary  garden  frame  on  a  hot-bed,  and 
maintain  the  necessary  heat  by  applying 
successional  linings  of  fresh  manure  to  the  side 
of  the  frame  every  fortnight  or  so  until  the 
cuttings  are  rooted,  when  they  should  be  potted 
singly  into  small  pots  and  placed  back  in  heat  for 
a  sliort  time  until  the  roots  have  taken  to  the 
new  soil,  when  they  must  be  removed  to  a  more 
airy  structure.  This  also  applies  to  cuttings 
struck  in  a  propagating  house,  in  which,  how- 
ever, for  some  time  a  genial  warmth  is  kept  up, 
but  soon  after  the  plants  are  potted  there  must 
be  a  current  of  air  circulating  among  tliem 
always. 

The  house  or  pit  in  which  they  grow  should  not 
be  shaded  at  any  time,  and  the  nearer  the  plants 
are  to  the  glass  the  hardier  and  sturdier  will  be 
their  growth.  When  the  middle  of  May  arrives  it 
is  time  to  repot  the  plants  into  their  flowering 
pots,  tlie  pots  used  being  6-inch  for  the  strongest 
plants  and  5-inch  for  the  others.  At  the  end  of 
this  month  or  early  in  .lune  (the  plants  having 
been  well  hardened  by  exposure  to  the  weather 
on  all  favourable  occasions  for  some  weeks 
before)  thej'  should  be  placed  out  of  doors 
on  a  bed  of  ashes  in  a  sunny  sheltered  position, 
there  to  remain  until  September,  when  they  are 
taken  to  their  winter-flowering  quarters  in  well 
ventilated,  clean,  light  and  properly  heated 
houses  or  pits,  the  former  for  preference,  and 
where  many  of  the  most  for^tard  of  the  plants  will 
soon  be  in  bloom.  While  on  the  subject  of  propa- 
gation I  may  say  that  it  is  an  advantage  if  tlie 
old  stock  plants  from  which  the  cuttings  are  taken 
arc  first  introtlueed  into  a  little  extra  heat  in 
order  to  excite  growth.  The  cuttings  strike  more 
freely  under  these  conditions  than  they  do  when 
taken  from  plants  resting  under  cool  conditions. 
The  cuttings  should  be  formed  of  the  soft  growth 
of  the  shoot  with  no  hard  growtli  attached. 

The  soil  which  suits  the  Carnation  best  is  a 
yello\\',  friable  and  fibrous  loam,  neither  too  heavy 
nor  too  light,  mixing  with  it  at  the  rate  of  one 
peck  of  each  to  a  barrowload  of  loam,  well- 
dried  and  well-rotted   manure,  and  some  sweet 


and  not  too  much  decayed  leaf  -  mould.  Mix 
all  these  thoroughly  together  before  wanted. 
Mr.  Jennings  does  not  favour  the  addition  of 
artificial  manure  to  the  soil,  believing  that  it  can 
be  retained  in  a  sweet  and  sound  condition  longer 
without  than  with.  Help,  of  course,  is  judiciously 
given  after  the  plants  are  fully  grown,  and  the 
pots  full  of  roots,  in  the  way  of  liquid  manure. 
The  manure  mosth' favoured  for  this  purpose  is 
Clay's  Fertilizer,  applied  in  weak  do.ses  two  or 
three  times  a  week  while  the  plants  are  producing 
flowers. 

Light,  cleanliness,  careful  and  intelligent 
watering  and  feeding,  with  abundance  of  air, 
are  among  the  chief  factors  in  the  successful 
growth  of  this  plant,  with  sufficient  heating 
power  to  maintain  a  buoyant  atmosphere  through- 
out the  winter.  The  plants  of  necessity  must  be 
kept  growing  or  they  will  not  flower.  A  safe 
temperature  in  the  winter  is  from  55°  to  60° 
during  the  day,  with  a  minimum  of  48°  at  night. 

Best  Varieties. 
The  following  are  the  varieties  which  find  most 
favour  at  Ascott :  White  Lawson,  a  white  form 
of  Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson,  having  all  the  good 
characteristics  of  that  well-known  and  sterling 
variety  ;  Lady  Bountiful,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  the  finest  of  all  the  whites — this  variety  is 
extraordinarily  free  growing  and  free  flowering  ; 
White  Perfection,  a  comparatively  new  variety, 
and  growing  side  by  side  with  Lady  Bounti- 
ful and  other  white  varieties  at  Ascott,  it 
was  voted  to  be  the  best  of  all  the  whites.  The 
colour  is  a  purer  white,  and  the  flower  larger  and 
of  a  bolder  tj'pe ;  its  fragrance  distinctly  partakes 
of  the  Clove.  In  the  rose  and  pink  section  the 
following  are  the  best  :  Fair  Maid,  a  lovely 
creamy  pink  ;  Enchantress,  a  well-kno\ra  variety, 
light  shade  of  pink,  bearing  a  profusion  of  lovely 
flowers  on  immense  long  stems  ;  Royalty,  among 
the  most  beautiful,  useful  and  free  flowering  of 
all  the  pinks  ;  Mrs.  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  a 
lovely  salmon  pink,  well  known  as  one  of  the 
finest  and  best  of  winter  flowers.  Varieties  in 
shades  of  scarlet :  C.  W.  Gileais,  dark  ver- 
milion, very  free  growing  and  free  flowering; 
Flamingo,  dark  scarlet,  a  grand  flower  with  extra 
long  stems ;  Harlowarden,  said  to  be  the  best  of  all 
the  dark  crimsons,  a  large,  striking  flower,  borne 
on  strong  and  extremely  long  stems  ;  Mr.  Arthur 
Sassoon,  a  bold,  large  and  striking  crimson  flower  : 
Nelson  Fisher,  a  remarkable  flower,  cerise,  of  an 
intensel}-  bi'illiant  colour,  with,  as  it  were,  a  dash 
of  sjarlet  thrown  in  ;  Mrs.  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
colour  a  brilliant  shade  of  deep  cerise-pink  with 
carmine  tinge  in  the  centre  ;  M.  A.  Paten,  the 
flowers  of  this  variety  are  variegated,  the  ground 
colour  being  white  flaked  with  pink,  an  interest- 
ing, and,  to  many,  a  fascinating  sort. 

0.  T.  E. 


Late    yellow    Chpysanthemums. 

Which  is  the  best  yellow  Chrysanthemum  for 
cutting  during  the  latter  part  of  December  and 
the  beginning  of  January  ';  Of  those  we  have 
tried  an  old  variety  named  Sunstone  is  certainly 
the  best.  The  stems  are  straight,  stiff,  of  good 
length  and  not  coarse.  The  flowers  are  carried 
erect,  the  florets  are  pointed,  of  medium  length 
and  bright  j^ellow  in  colour,  flushed  occasionallv 
with  bronze.  Several  of  our  largest  growers  for 
market  seem  to  prefer  Tuxedo  and  W.  H.  Lincoln, 
judging  b3'  the  quantities  of  those  varieties  seen 
in  the  florists'  shops,  but,  from  a  aecorative 
point,  both  have  serious  failings.  The  flowers  of 
Tuxedo,  though  of  a  beautiful  colour,  are  dumpj' 
and  inelegant.  W.  H.  Lincoln  seldom  has  stems 
of  sufficient  length  for  use  in  large  vases,  and  it  is 
only  in  such  receptacles  that  Chrysanthemums 
are  seen  at  their  best.  For  these  reasons  we 
have  discarded  Tuxedo  and  W.  H.  Lincoln,  nnich 
preferring  the  variety  Sunstone,  a  few  -sprays  of 
which  I  send,  cut  from  a  batch  that  has  been  in 
flower  since  the  middle  of  January. — J.  Comber, 
The  Gardens,  ^t/maii^,  Crawley,  Sussex.  [A 
beautiful  j'ellow  flower. — Ed.] 
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THE    FERN    GARDEN. 


ORNAMENTAL    HAKT'S-TONGUES. 

A    S    permanent    pet    plants    it    would    be 

i\  difficult   to   find   anything   equal    to 

/  %         the  Hart's-tongue  Fern  if  only  it  be 

/      %        treated    properly.        Nor    does    this 

^         J^     condition  imply  any  special  difficulty, 

sinoe   it    is   concerned    mainly   with 

judicious  watering,  the  secret  of  success  with  all 

indoor  plants,  for  we  have  in  view  at  the  moment 

the  treatment  of  the  Fern  as  such  independently 

of  its  value  out  of  doors. 

TlThousands  of  windows  are  devoted  to  exotic 
Ferns,  Maidenhairs,  Pterises  of  various  kinds, 
Cyrtomiums  and  the  bulbiferous  Asplenium,  all 
pretty  in  their  waj',  but  none  of  them  perfectly 
hardy,  and,  even  if  evergreen,  are  shabby 
during  the  winter.  Nor  are  any  of  them 
capable  of  such  bold  eft'ect  as  the  Hart's-tongue 
we  treat  of,  which,  moreover,  retains  its  fronds 
perfectly  green  throughout  the  winter,  and, 
even  if  frosted,  they  resume  their  freshness  when 
the  thaw  sets  in.  It  is  only  when  the  following 
season  is  well  advanced,  and  the  new  sets  of 
fronds  well  in  evidence,  that  the  old  ones  get 
shabby  and  can  be  removed.  Like  all  indoor 
ulants,  ample  light  is  required  to  prevent  the 
growth  getting  drawn  and  weakly,  and,  as 
cleanliness  of  foliage  is  essential  to  good  health, 
the  fronds  should  either  be  carefully  sponged 
from  time  to  time  to  remove  the  dust,  or, 
better  still,  the  plant  can  be  set  out  in  the 
open  for  an  hour  or  two  in  calm  rainy 
weather,  and  the  fronds  be  thus  washed  as 
Nature  washes  them  in  natural  liabitats. 


AN    EARLY   SPRIXG  PICTCRE  :    PRIMROSES   BY   PATHSIDE. 


Windo\\*s  facing  north  or  east  are  the  best, 
as  baking  sunshine  is  not  good  for  Ferns 
generally,  and  the  Hart's-tongue  always  assumes 
its  largest  forms  in  moderately  shady  ^^'ood- 
lands,  where  both  rude  winds  and  hot  sun- 
shine are  excluded.  The  Hart's-tongue  not 
being  a  bog  Fern,  though  a  lover  of  moist  soils, 
it  is  a  mistake  to  save  trouble  in  watering  by 
standing  the  pots  in  saucers.  This  sours  the 
soil,  kills  most  of  the  rootlets,  and,  tough  as  the 
plant's  constitution  is,  will  iveaken  or  even  kill  it 
outright  if  persisted  in.  I  am  sure  some  model 
specimens  I  saw  were  only  given  water  when 
it  was  necessary,  and  then  given  sufficient. 
Many  people  sin  in  this  respect  by  neglecting  too 
long  and  then  drenching.  The  neglect  mean- 
while has  caused  the  ball  of  earth  to  shrink  a^^'a}' 
from  the  sides  of  the  pot,  leaving  a  space,  and 
the  subsequent  flood  simply  finds  immediate 
egress  through  this,  and  the  main  body  of  roots 
are  left  as  dry  as  ever.  When  this  condition 
arises  the  pot  should  be  placed  in  a  pail  of  water 
for  at  least  an  hour,  so  as  to  thoroughly  soak  all 
the  .soil,  and  thus  refill  the  soil  space.  In  pot- 
ting, an  ample  supply  of  broken  pot  should  be 
placed  at  the  bottom,  and  covered  with  a  layer 
of  moss  or  fibry  material  to  keep  the  soil  from 
choking  it.  The  soil  should  be  a  free  mixture  of 
loam  and  leaf-mould,  irasifted  and  lumpy,  in 
about  equal  parts,  with  a  dash  of  coarse  silver 
sand,  and  the  pot  should  not  be  larger  than 
is  necessary  to  accommodate  the  existing  roots. 
Shifting  must  be  attended  to  as  the  plant 
develops,  but  when  it  attains  full  size  it  is  best 
not  to  disturb  it  at  all  so  long  as  the  growth 
is  healthj'. 

The  immense  plants  we  see  in  such  counties 
as  Cornwall  must  be  many  3'ears  old,  and 
yet  find  ample 
sustenance  in  the 
same  soil,  only  being 
annually  mulched 
with  the  falling 
leaves  from  the  trees 
above,  a  hint,  of 
course;  for  the 
grower.  We  T^dll 
close  these  guiding 
observations  bj'  sug- 
gesting a  trial  with 
one  or  more  of  the 
crispum  or  frilled 
Hart's  -  tongues,  of 
which  there  are  a 
dozen  distinct  forms, 
and  all  handsome. 
Some  of  these  are 
even  fringed  and 
tasselled  as  well  as 
frilled,  and  all  are 
obtainable  at  verj' 
moderate  prices 
from  the  firms  which 
raise  them  for  the 
market.  Satisfied 
with  such  a  trial, 
the  amateur  may 
then  turn  his  atten- 
tion to  the  tasselled 
forms  and  other 
varieties  of  this 
extraordinar}  Fern, 
an  adjective  we  em- 
plo3'  because  it  is  a 
positive  fact  that  no 
other  Fern  in  all  this 
wide  world  of  ours 
has  been  so  fertile  in 
distinct  varieties, 
hundreds  of  which 
are  recorded  and 
extant.  The  Hart's- 
tongue  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  of  Ferns 
and  should  be  more 
grown. 

C.  T.  Druery. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


FLOWERING  PE.\.CHES. 

i    S  a  decorative  plant  the  common  Peach 

/\  (Prunus   persica)    has   very   little   to 

/    \  recommend  it,  but  its  double  varieties 

L 1        are  among   the    most    handsome    of 

/  \^  our  spring-flowering  small  trees,  and 
are  well  worthy  of  attention.  The 
flowers  begin  to  show  about  the  first  week  in 
April,  and  continue  until  about  the  end  of  the 
month  or  early  in  May,  according  to  the  weather. 
The}'  are  liable  to  be  damaged  b}'  spring  frosts, 
but  if  they  are  sheltered  from  north  and  east 
winds  they  do  not  suffer  so  much,  as  rough,  cold 
winds  seem  to  injure  the  delicate  petals  quite 
as  badly,  or  even  worse,  than  frost.  With  age 
the  trees  attain  a  height  of  20  feet  or  so,  with 
a  large  spreading  head,  usuallj'  divided  into 
two  to  five  main  stems,  which  are  covered  with 
small,  erect  twigs.  The  flowering  Peaches  are 
all  liable  to  gumming,  especially  if  wounded  or 
bruised  in  any  way,  so  that  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  injure  them  by  pruning  ;  but  beyond  a 
trimming  into  shape  occasionally  very  little 
pruning  is  required.  They  succeed  best  on  a 
fairl}'  light,  dry  soil,  where  the  growths,  though 
shoit,  are  stout  and  ripen  well,  and  the  flowers 
are  better  coloured  and  more  freely  produced 
than  w'hen  the  plants  are  grown  in  heavy  or  too 
rich  ground.  Propagation  is  effected  by  budding 
them  on  stocks  of  the  Mussel  or  M3'robella  Plum, 
on  which  they  succeed  verj'  well. 

The  best  of  the  varieties  are  var.  flore  roseo 
pleno  (the  double  pink  Peach),  with  semi-double 
flowers  of  a  bright  pink  colour,  and  a  free  branch- 
ing habit,  a  very  beautiful  flowering  tree  ;  var. 
magnifica,  which  resembles  the  preceding,  except 
that  the  flowers  are  larger  and  bolder  ;  and  var. 
Clara  Meyer,  with  rather  paler  flowers.  There 
is  really  very  little  difl^erenee  between  these 
three,  and  vars.  diantha;flora,  camelliaeflora,  &c. , 
are  merely  other  slight  variations  of  the  old 
double  pink  Peach,  and  call  for  no  more  than  a 
mention  of  their  names.  Var.  flore  albo  pleno 
(the  double  white  Peach)  is:  a  rather  more 
difficult  plant  to  deal  with  than  the  others,  but 
is  very  effective  when  covered  with  its  snow- 
white  flowers  ;  var.  fastigiata  (pyramidalis)  has 
pink  flowers  and  the  habit  of  a  Lombardy  Poplar  ; 
and  var.  foliis  rubris  (purpurea)  has  leaves  of  a 
bright  purple-red  hue,  which  continues  good 
until  late  in  the  autumn. 


PRIMROSES. 

Amono  all  the  spring  flowers  there  is  none  more 
welcome  than  the  Primrose  with  its  modest 
sweet-scented  little  blossoms.  Although  its 
home  is  in  woodland  and  hedgerow,  yet  the 
accompanying  photograph  will  show  how  well  it 
can  take  its  place  in  the  garden,  too.  For  the 
garden,  however,  the  coloured  Primroses  and 
Poh'anthus  Primroses,  with  all  their  beautiful 
variety  of  colouring,  are  more  suitable.  They 
are  most  effective  in  beds  and  borders,  and 
perhaps  still  more  so  when  planted  in  bold 
masses  on  the  margin  of  shrubberies.  In  a  favour- 
able situation  they  will  produce  a  few  flowers 
through  the  winter,  but  their  flowering  season  is 
with  the  Daffodils  in  March  and  April.  They 
are  most  useful  for  cutting  and  last  a  long  time 
in  water.  I  took  some  to  London  last  April  to 
the  National  Primula  Society's  Show  at  the 
Roj'al  Horticultural  Society's  Hall ;  they  were 
gathered  on  April  13,  exhibited  in  London  on  the 
17th  and  taken  to  Tunbridge  Wells  and  exhibited 
there  on  the  20th,  and  at  the  end  of  that  show 
the  blooms,  with  very  few  exceptions,  were  quite 
fresh.  The  plants  are  easily  raised  from  seed, 
and  the  young  seedlings  are  quite  hardy.  They 
do  best  when  planted  in  a  sheltered  position 
where  they  are  shaded  from  the  sun  in  the 
summer  and  are  not  exposed  to  rough  winds. 

W.  A.  Watts. 
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THE    ROSE    GARDEN. 


ROSES   ON   LOW   WALLS. 

1AM  convinced  that  low  walls  or  borders  in 
front  of  low  walls  are  the  best  positions 
for  many  Tea  Roses.  I  should  ad\ise  a 
west  wail  and  even  a  north  wall  for  some 
of  the  weaker-growing  sorts.  Comtesse 
de  Nadaillae  is  supei-b  upon  a  wall,  so 
also  is  Mme.  Ousin,  Souvenir  de  Therese  Levet 
and  the  Cochets,  pink  and  white.  I  dare  say 
lime.  Constant  Soupert  will  be  equall}-  fine.  One 
should  prepare  well  for  the  plants,  digging  out 
holes  some  3  feet  deep  ^1"!  filling  with  good  soil. 
Rose  Medea  was  vej.y  beautiful  last  summer 
against  a  low  wall,  a 
position  that  suits  its 
double  flowers  to  per- 
fection. There  is  no 
pale  yellow  Rose  more 
beautiful.  Under  glass 
in  a  cool  house  is  the 
place  to  see  this  Rose 
at  its  best,  and  it  would 
seem  that  out  of  doors  a 
slight  coping  of  glass 
from  a  low  wall  would 
be  of  much  assistance 
to  the  free  developmv."nt 
of  the  flower.  In  vigour 
of  growth  it  rivals 
Marie  van  Houtte. 

E.   W.  C. 


anyone  \(ho  values  them  to  give  them  a  trial  as  The  best  dozen  plants  that  seem  to  be  within 
half-standards.  I  do  not  expect  they  will  be  the  means  of  most  amateurs  are  the  following  : 
procurable,  as  nurserj-men  are  rightly  chary  j  Scarlets,  The  Sirdar,  Lord  Kitchener  and  Rev. 
about  budding  sorts  that  make  small  heads,  but !  Dr.  Morris  ;  scarlet-crimson,  tinged  with  raa- 
where  the  individual  bloom  is  valued  I  would  genta,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Captain  Holford  and 
say  plant  some  stocks  and  bud  next  summer.  Sir  Thomas  Hanbury  ;  rich  red,  Duke  ot 
Charlotte  (iillemot  is  such  an  exquisite  Rose  '  Bedford  ;  rosy  cerise.  Princess  of  Wales;  deep 
that  I  sho\Jd  be  sorry  to  see  it  lost.  Already  it  crimson.  Sir  Frederick  Treves  ;  cherry  red,  Hall 
is  dropping  out  of  some  catalogues.  P.       |  Caine ;    orange  red.   Prince   of   Orange  ;    white, 

__^______^_^^_^^^^^^^^  I  Niagara. 

I      All  the  above,  under  proper  cultivation,  will 

1  produce  flowers  from  "2j  inches  to  3  inches  across, 
and  most  of  them  have  a  splendid  habit  and  a 
distinct  white  eje.  The  blooms  are  circular,  and 
overlap  each  other  perfectly. 

The   best   time    to    begin    is    the    middle    of 


WINTER- FLOWERING 
GERANIUMS. 


A    STANDARD 
RA.A1BLER     ROSE. 

Rose  Rdeix,  a  rambler 
with  pretty  reddish 
flowers,  has  gained  a 
host  of  admirere  since 
its  introduction  in  IflOtl. 
and  as  a  rambler  it  is 
good,  the  colour  being 
softer  than  Crimson 
Rambler,  in  fact  the 
tint  is  somewhat  after 
that  of  Fellenberg, 
accentuated  by  the  ruby 
coloured  foliage.  Per- 
haps one  of  the  most 
useful  ways  of  using  it 
is  to  grow  it  as  a 
standard.     It  is  then  a 

beautiful  object,  the  drooping  growths  being 
laden  with  blossom.  Out  of  doors  last  year  this 
Rose  flowered  the  third  week  in  June,  and  was 
then  a  lovely  contrast  with  the  early-flowering 
Waltham  Bride.  A  mingling  of  these  two  as 
standards  with  an  undergrowth  of  Fellenberg 
would  have  a  charming  effect.  There  is  still 
time,  fortunatel3-,  to  plant  Roses,  though  the 
season  for  this  work  is  rapidh'  passing.  This 
note,  therefore,  has  some  practical  value  at  the 
present  moment.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  love  for 
standard  Roses  seems  to  be  "dying.  When  the 
right  sorts  are  chosen  nothing  is  more  beautiful 
than  a  plant  weighted  with  flowers.  Standard 
Roses  must  be  grown  and  primed  with  extreme 
care,  then  all  is  well.  P. 


Great    improvements    have    been   made   during 

the  last  few  years  in  the  size  and  colour  of  the  i  February,    obtaining    cuttings    that    have    been 

taken  from  plants  at 
least  twenty-four  hours 
before  inserting  them 
round  the  edge  of  a  pot, 
or  in  small  3-ineh  pots 
by  themselves.  These 
should  be  placed 
in  ordinary  loam  with 
a  fair  amount  of  sand, 
and  each  cutting  should 
be  put  in  firmly,  and 
placed  on  a  shelf  in  the 
greenhouse  near  the 
light,  a  very  little  mois- 
ture being  required  ; 
while,  indeed,  on  bright 
days  syringing  the 
foliage  is  best,  and  it 
should  be  done  early  in 
the  day,  so  that  the 
leaves  get  dry  before 
the  sun  goes  down. 
After  a  few  weeks 
they  will  have  rooted, 
and  will  require 
putting  into  3-inch 
pots,  using  a  little 
more  fibrous  soil  torn 
from  some  good  rotted 
turf,  and  a  sprinkling 
of  sand  mixed  with  it. 
Then  about  June  the 
pots  will  be  full  of  roots, 
and  they  may  be  put 
into  their  flowering 
pots — 6-inch  pots  pro- 
ducing the  largest 
plants — while  good 
drainage  should 
be   given,  and   some    rough   fibrous   turf  placed 


WINTER-FLOWERING   GERASirMS   (ZONAL  PELAKfiONIUMS)   IN   MR.  LAURENCE'S   GREENHOUSE. 


winter-flowering    Geraniums,    or    zonal  Pelargo- 


BEST    HYBRID    TEAS    FOR 
STANDARDS. 

Perhaps  we  do  not  fully  recognise  the  value  of 
the  standard  or  half-standard  Briar  as  a  stock  for 
some  sorts  of  Hybrid  Teas,  such  as  Charlotte 
Gillemot,  Marquise  Litta,  Papa  Lambert,  &c. 
These  are  usually  looked  upon  as  poor  growers, 
and  so  they  are  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  when 
budded  upon  a  good  thrifty  hedge  Briar  it  is 
really  astonishing  how  vigorously  they  will  grow. 
One  is  almost  tempted  to  discard  these  sorts 
when  they  are  planted  as  bushes,  so  very 
indifferent   is  their  growth,  but  I  would  ad\nse 


niums,  to  give  them  their  full  title,  so  that  it  is  over  it, 
somewhat  surprising  that  more  amateur  gardeners  The  soil  should  consist  of  good  fibrous  turfy 
do  not  cultivate  them.  They  are  equalled  bj-  no  loam,  broken  up  by  hand  to  the  size  of  Hazel 
other  plant  that  flowers  in  the  winter  months  Nuts,  a  mixture  of  dried  cow  manure,  burnt 
for  their  richness  and  variety  of  colour,  and  clay  and  sand  also  being  used  to  keep  the  soil 
well    repaj'    all     the     trouble     bestowed     upon    open. 

them   during  their  growing  period  through    the        Be  careful  to  pot  fairly  firmly,  using  a  rammer, 
summer.  leaving  about  half  an  inch  from  the  top  of  the 

Fe\(-  plants  respond  so  handsomely  under  pots  to  the  soil ;  then  put  the  plants  in  a  cold 
proper  treatment.  The  first  and  most  important  |  frame  facing  south,  keep  the  lights  nearly  closed 
point  for  a  would-be  producer  is  to  obtain  and  slightly  shaded  from  the  sun  for  a  few  days, 
cuttings,  or  young  plants,  from  Messrs.  Cannell  and  be  careful  not  to  water  until  the  plants 
and  Sons,  who  make  a  speciality  of  Geraniums,  have  begun  to  make  fresh  roots  ;  but  instead, 
in  the  early  spring,  and  grow  them  on  gradually  syringe  the  leaves,  wliich  will  give  them  all  the 
without  a  check  during  the  summer,  taking  off  moisture  they  require  for  the  first  ten  days.  In 
any  flower-buds  that  appear,  imtil  the  middle  about  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  the  lights  can 
or'  end  of  September.  They  should  then  be  i  gradually  be  withdrawn,  and  all  the  sun  they 
removed  to  a  light  and  well-ventilated  green-  |  can  get  during  the  first  half  of  the  day  will 
house  -  facing  south  for  choice — and  placed  on  ,  do  them  good.  They  will  now  most  probably 
staging,  not  too  far  from  the  glass,  and  above  require  a  little  more  water,  but  rap  each  pot 
all,  overcrowding  should  be  avoided,  enough  with  the  knuckles  first,  and  if  they  sound  hollow, 
space  being  allowed  between  the  plants  for  a  free  then,  and  onlj'  then,  must  water  be  applied.  No 
circulation  of  air,  and  room  to  make  their  manure  water  of  any  kind  must  be  given  them 
proper  giowth,  which  will  sometimes  double  until  their  pots  are  full  of  roots,  and  then  only 
in  size  from  six  to  eight  weeks  after  being '  very  weak  indeed.  A  little  weak  soot  water, 
brought  into  their  flowering  quarters.  They  or  cow"s  manure  that  has  been  kept  in  a  bag  in  a 
require  just  suflieient  heat  to  keep  the  atmo-  tub,  will  be  beneficial,  changed  about,  and  later 
sphere  fairly  dry  and  buoyant  and  to  expand  a  weak  solution  of  bullock"s  blood,  diluted  to  a 
the  flowers — say,  maximum  .55'  by  day  and  40°  light  ruby  colour,  helps  them  on.  All  this  time 
minimum  at  night.  anj-  flower-buds  that  show  nuist  be  removed,  and 
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any  shoots  that  are  taller  than  the  rest  might  be 
pinched,  to  bring  them  on  a  level  with  the  rest. 

A  few  more  remarks  may  not  be  out  of  place 
to  ensure  absolute  success.  The  ordinary  open 
staging  in  the  greenhouse  directly  over  the  pipes 
is  not  good  for  the  plants,  and  a  better  way  is  to 
get  corrugated  iron  sheets  and  nail  them  securely 
over  the  staging,  and  then  cover  with  fine  sifted 
coke,  until  it  has  quite  an  even  bottom  to  stand 
the  pots  on.  This  has  the  advantage  of  keeping 
the  plants  cool,  and  at  the  same  time  absorbs  all 
the  superfluous  moisture  after  watering,  and  also 
prevents  the  drip  that  naturally  follows  falling 
on  to  the  pipes,  which  would  create  steam 
throughout  the  house,  and  might  do  the  blooms 
already  out  a  lot  of  damage.  The  best  sort 
of  house  for  growing  these  delightful  plants 
in  is  one  with  a  span  roof,  running  from  north 
to  south,  with  top 
ventilators,  also 
movable  wooden 
ventilators  below 
the  level  of  the 
pipes.  Then,  when 
occasion  offers,  a 
good  current  of  air 
can  pass  over  the 
warm  pipes  before 
reaching  theplants. 
Be  careful  the  house 
does  not  leak  in 
rainy  weather ;  and 
it  the  top  lights  are 
left  slightly  open 
this  will  prevent 
condemnation  upon 
the  glass,  which 
would  otherwise 
drip  upon  the 
blooms. 

It  is  a  common 
error  to  suppose 
that  in  frosty 
weather  the  plants 
require  no  water. 
When  they  begin 
to  show  signs  of 
ceasing  to  flower 
they  need  a  rest, 
in  the  way  of  a  re- 
duction of  foliage, 
by  removing  some  of 
the  largest  leaves, 
cutting  the  shoots 
do^NTi  3  inches  or 
4  inches  if  the 
plants  are  fairly 
large  (these  will 
make  cuttings), and 
removing  them  to 
a  cooler  house  for 
a  few  weeks,  while 
keeping  them  with- 
out water  for  a 
week,  and  then 
watering  gradu- 
ally. Clean  over 
the  sui'face,  and 
take  them  back  to 
their  flowering 
quarters,  and  with 
the  aid  of  an  occa- 
sional weak  solu- 
tion of  liquid 
manure  the}'  will 
recommence  flower- 
ing. To  obtain 
the  largest  blooms 
possible,     pinch 

out  the  points  just  above  the  flowering  truss 
that  is  pushing  up  to  bloom,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  in  doing  this  you  get  a  smaller 
number  of  blooms  on  a  plant,  and  you  sacrifice 
cuttings  to  a  great  extent  later  on,  as  it  prevents 
the  shoots  growing,  and  throws  all  the  energy  of 
the  plant  into  the  blooms,  so  that  if  j'ou  practice 
this  you  should  have  two  of  eacli  different  kind, 


and  this  leaves  one  in  reserve  for  cuttings  after 
the  plants  have  finished  flowering. 

Geraniums  majf  also  be  raised  from  seed,  which 
is  exceedingly  interesting  and  quite  easy,  but  as 
the  young  plants  grow  to  an  immense  size  the}' 
require  a  lot  of  room. 

The  interest  is  much  gi'eater  where  the  grower 
is  able  to  sow  seed  which  he  has  himself  fer- 
tilised and  harvested.  Choose  flowers  which 
are  large  in  size  and  good  form,  of  the .  same 
colour  for  crossing  purposes,  and  select  a  nice 
sunny  day  for  the  operation.  A  few  words  may 
here  be  useful  upon  the  organs  of  the  plant 
for  the  production  and  fertilisation  of  seed.  The 
pistils  are  in  the  form  of  three  or  four  horn- 
shaped  processes,  which  spring  from  the  apex  of 
the  ovary — that  is,  the  centre  of  the  flower — and 
rapidly  grow  as  the  bloom  expands.     The  pollen 
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is  formed  on  the  anthers,  w  hieh  are  attached  to 
very  delicate  filaments,  the  whole  forming  the 
stamens,  and  must  be  looked  for  just  below  the 
jjistils. 

The  operator,  with  the  point  of  a  camel's  hair 
brush,  removes  a  small  portion  of  the  pollen  from 
the  flower  he  wishes  to  cross,  and  touches  with  it 
the  points  of  the  pistil  of  the  flower  he  wishes 


to  impregnate.  As  soon  as  this  is  done,  attach  a 
label  to  the  bloom  fertilised,  stating  from  which 
plant  the  pollen  has  been  taken. 

Fertilisation  does  not  always  ensue :  it  can 
easily  be  detected  if  the  bloom  still  remains  just 
the  same  instead  of  showing  an  inclination  to  droop, 
which  should  happen  within  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  operation,  but  in  the  event  of  failure 
repeat  the  process.  The  next  thing  to  wait  for 
is  the  protrusion  of  the  seed-pod,  which  will  reach 
out  quite  an  inch  in  some  cases.  Then  wait  for 
it  to  ripen  before  detaching  it  from  the  plant. 

Sow  the  seed  in  January,  in  good  turfy  loam, 
coveringitoverone-eighth  of  aninch  in  well-drained 
pots  in  a  temperature  of  about  50°  or  60°.  Prick 
ofi'  the  seedlings  in  the  same  kind  of  soil  mixed  with 
sand  and  a  little  leaf-soil,  and  when  they  are  large 
enough  pot  into  3-inch  pots,  gradually  grow  them 
on  without  a 
check,  and  flower 
them  in  •t-inch 
pots,  using  similar 
soil  as  for  ordinary 
winter  -  flowering 
Geraniums,  keep- 
ing them  in  a  warm 
greenhouse  all  the 
time,  and  giving 
them  plentj'  of  air 
during  the  summer 
months,  when  they 
will  flower  six  or 
seven  months  after 
the  seed  has  been 
sown.  Asarulethey 
are  very  \'igorous  in 
their  growth  '.[and 
require  feeding, 
seedling  plants 
sometimes  growing 
from  1  foot  to  2  feet 
in  height,  in  which 
case  they  require 
some  sort  of  sup- 
port, such  as  a  thin 
cane. 

But  when  all  this 
is  done  the  culti- 
vator must  not 
suppose  he  will 
necessarily  reap  a 
rich  harvest  of  fine 
flowers ;  in  fact, 
nearly  75  per  cent. , 
most  probably,  will 
not  be  worth  saving 
for  exhibition  pur- 
poses. That  is  why 
it  is  best  to  bloom 
them  all  the  same 
year,  and  so  avoid 
housing  a  lot  that 
may  turn  out  dis- 
appointingly after 
keeping  them 
through  the  winter. 
They  require']  no 
stopping,  b u  t 
simply  allow  them 
to  grow  as  they 
please,  and  they 
will  give  the 
appearance  of  a 
standard  Geranium 
to  a  greater  extent 
than  anything  else, 
especially  if  the 
side  shoots  are  kept 
out. 
In  the  summer  stand  the  winter  -  flowering 
plants  on  fine  cinder  ashes  to  prevent  intrusion 
by  worms,  and  spread  them  out  to  avoid  over- 
crowding. See  that  they  always  have  plenty  of 
air,  and  be  careful  to  protect  them  from  excessive 
rain.  George  Herbert  Laurence. 

{Reprinted  from  "  The  Stock  Exchange  Christ- 
mas Annual,"  by  permission  of  the  Editor.] 
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G^RT>ENING     FOR     BEGINNERS. 


FUCHSIAS  FOR  GREENHOUSE  AND 
GARDEN. — In  the  greenhouse  and 
flower  garden  the  Fuchsias  are  among 
the  moat  popular  plants  in  summer 
and  autumn.  They  are  very  easy  to 
grow,  while  the  numerous  varieties 
and  varying  ways  in  which  they  can  be  grown 
render  them  of  inestimable  value  to  the  culti- 
vator. Plants  can  be  had  in  flower  1  foot  in 
height,  while  in  very  large  conservatories  plants 
25  feet  or  more  in  height  are  occasionally  met 
with.  Fuclisias  flower  profusely  ;  the  colours  of 
the  flowers,  however,  are  not  so  gaudy  as  in 
many  plants,  the  scarlet  Geranium,  for  instance. 
In  consequence  of  this  it  is  usually  an  easy 
matter  to  arrange  them  to  harmonise  with  other 
plants.  Some  plants  (Begonias  for  example)  do 
better  in  the  open  air  if  the  summer  is  what  might 
be  termed  a  fairly  moist  one — without  long  spells 
of  dry  weather  such  as  were  experienced  during 
1906.  Fuchsias  can  be  relied  on  to  do  well  in 
wet  or  dry  seasons,  provided,  of  course,  in  the 
latter  instance  they  receive  plenty  of  water  at 
the  roots.  On  a  shady  border  the  plants  also 
^row  and  flower  freely. 


I. — FrCHSI.i  AS  IT  APPEARS  AFTER  HAVING  PASSED 

THE   WINTER    IN    A   GREENHOUSE   OR    SHED    SAFE 

FROM    FROST. 

Old  Plants. — Before  storing  the  plants  away 
for  the  winter  the  supply  of  water  must  be 
gradually  witliheld.  The  plants  grown  in  pots 
can  be  left  in  them  all  the  winter.  Those  lifted 
from  the  beds  outside  can  be  stored  in  boxes,  old 
soil  or  ashes  being  placed  among  the  roots. 
Stored  in  this  way  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
examine  them  during  the  winter.     A  frost-proof 


SIMPLE      HINTS. 

shed  or  cellar  will  be  found  very  suitable  for 
storing  them  in  during  the  winter.  Under  the 
stage  in  a  cool  greenhouse  will  suit  them  provided 
there  is  no  fear  of  drippings  from  the  plants 
above  when  they  are  watered.  The  plants  must 
be  examined  at  least  once  a  month  to  see  that 
they  do  not  get  dust  dry,  or  the  wood  will 
shrivel.  This  applies  more  especially  to  the 
younger  plants. 

Starting  the  Plants  into  Growth. — In  February 
or  March  the  plants  should  be  taken  out  and 
cleaned.  If  already  in  pots,  repotting  need  not 
be  done  till  growth  commences.  A  few  of  the 
thicker  roots  may  be  shortened  on  those  not 
already  in  pots,  after  which  they  can  be  potted 
into  as  small  a  pot  as  the  roots  will  go  in  con- 
veniently. Tlie  wood  made  last  year  may  be 
shortened  back,  l>ut  it  is  not  advisable  to  cut  it 
back  too  close  till  growth  commences.  Again,  if 
cuttings  are  required,  many  more  will  be  avail- 
able if  all  the  wood  is  left  for  a  time  {see  Fig.  1 ). 
A  house  with  a  night  toniferature  of  55"  Fahr. 
rising  to  60°  Fahr.  by  day  is  suitable  to  start  the 
plants  into  growth.  If  the  grower  has  not  a 
house  with  so  much  heat  available  it  will  not 
matter  ;  the  only  thing  is  the  lower  the  tempera- 
ture the  longer  tlie  plants  will  take  to  start  into 
growth.  Syringe  the  plants  on  sunny  days  ;  this 
■ttill  induce  them  to  break  sooner  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case. 

Taking  the  Cuttings. — Except  in  the  case  of 
raising  new  varieties,  which  are  obtained  from 
seeds.  Fuchsias  are  increased  by  means  of  cuttings. 
These  can  be  inserted  at  almost  any  season  when 
cuttings  are  available,  the  usual  times  being  spring 
and  autumn.  Young  growths  3  inches  to  4  inches 
in  length  are  soon  produced  on  the  old  plants 
(Fig.  2)  when  placed  in  heat.  These  can  be  taken 
off'  with  a  very  small  portion  of  the  old  wood 
attached  called  a  heel,  or  the  j'oung  shoot  can  be 
cut  immediately  below  a  pair  of  leaves  and  the 
two  leaves  cut  oif  close  to  the  stem.  The  cut- 
ting is  then  ready  for  inserting  in  the  soil. 
Use  a  light  sandy  soil.  Half  fill  the  pots  (3i-inch 
and  5-inch  are  the  most  suitable  sizes)  with 
broken  crocks  for  drainage.  On  this  place  a 
layer  of  lump}'  or  fibrous  soil  which  failed  to 
pass  through  the  sieve  when  mixing  the  compost. 
Fill  up  the  pot  with  the  prepared  soil,  placing  a 
layer  of  sand  on  the  surface.  Insert  the  cuttings 
seven  or  eight  in  a  3^-inch  pot  (Fig.  3)  and  ten  or 
twelve  in  a  5-inch  pot.  Water  them  in,  using  a 
fine  rose  on  the  water-pot.  If  a  hot-bed  or  pro- 
pagating frame  is  available  the  cuttings  will  root 
in  from  ten  days  to  a  fortnight ;  under  a  bell- 
glass  or  a  handlight  stood  on  the  stage  in  a  green- 
house they  take  rather  longer  to  root.  Gradually 
admit  air  to  the  frame  when  the  cuttings  are 
rooted.  Pot  them  off  singly  in  small  pots  (Fig.  4) 
as  soon  as  well  rooted  ;  keep  close  for  a  tew  days. 
Care  must  be  taken  with  the  plants  in  a  young 
state,  especially  if  large  specimens  are  to  be 
grown.  Keep  them  growing  freelj'  and  shift  on 
into  larger  size  pots  when  ready.  The  use  to 
which  the  plant  is  to  be  put  must  now  be  taken 
into  consideration.  For  small  bush  plants  the 
points  of  the  shoots  should  be  removed  when  the 
plants  are  (i  inches  to  8  inches  in  height. 

Forming  Large  Specimen  Plants.  — For  pyramid- 
shaped  sjjecimens  train  up  a  leading  shoot, 
remo\ang  the  points  of  the  side  shoots  at  intervals 
to  obtain  well-balanced  growth.  It  may  also  be 
necessaiy  to  remove  the  point  of  the  leading 
shoot  once  or  twice  before  the  desired  height  is 
reached  if  large  specimens  are  to  be  grown. 
Standard    Fuchsias  are   very   beautiful   objects. 


2. — FUCHSIA    AFTER    A    FEW    WEEKS    IN     A    WARM 

,iREENHOnSE,     WITH     PLENTY     OF    YOUNG     SHOOTS 

SUITABLE    FOR   CUTTINGS. 

both  in  the  greenhouse  and  flower  garden,  dotted 
among  smaller  growing  plants.  To  obtain  these 
the  plants  are  grown  with  one  stem  up  to  a 
certain  height  (3  feet,  4  feet  or  more,  as  the  case 
may  be),  removing  all  the  side  shoots.  At  the 
required  height  the  point  of  the  shoot  is  taken 
out,  and  the  plant  induced  to  form  a  head  by 
removing  the  points  of  the  shoots  as  every  second 
or  third  pair  of  leaves  are  produced  until  a  well- 
branehed  head  is  formed.  One  or  two  Fuchsias 
trained  up  the  roof  or  on  the  back  wall  of  the 
greenhouse  add  beauty  to  the  house.  Other 
ways  in  which  Fuchsias  can  be  used  are  in  baskets 
suspended  from  the  roof  of  the  greenhouse,  in 
vases  and  in  window-boxes.  Bare  places  occur 
in  the  mixed  borders  during  late  summer  and 
autumn.  Some  of  the  Fuchsias  after  flowering 
for  the  first  time  in  the  greenhouse  can  be  used 
to  fill  up  these  gaps. 

The  Soil  for  Fuchsias  should  be  fairly  rich  ;  a 
suitable  soil  for  the  final  potting  is  three  parts 
fibrous  loam  and  one  part  leaf-mould  and  well- 
decayed  manure,  adding  plenty  of  coarse  sand. 
Abundance  of  water  is  necessary  during  the 
growing  season.  Weak  applications  of  animal 
or  artificial  manure  in  a  liquid  form  are  very 
heljjful  to  the  plants 

Selection  oj  Varieties. — Doubles  :  Ballet  Girl, 
red  ealj'x,  white  corolla  ;  Mme.  Corneillson,  an 
old  variety,  still  one  of  the  best,  red  caly.x, 
white  corolla  ;  Mme.  Danjoux,  carmine-rose 
calyx,  white  shaded  mauve  corolla  ;  Minos,  red 
calyx,  corolla  rose  purple  veined  ;  Mrs.  E.  G. 
Hill,  red  calyx,  white  corolla  :  Pj-thagore,  red 
calyx,  dark  "plum  coi'oUa  :  Rose  Phenomenal, 
scarlet  calyx,  rose  corolla  :  White  Phenomenal, 
scarlet    calyx,    white    corolla.       Singles  :    Amy 
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Xiye,  white  calyx,  salmon  corolla ;  Charming, 
scarlet  calyx,  pmple  corolla ;  Earl  of  Beaconsfielcl, 
rosj-  oarmiue  calyx,  deeper  corolla ;  (ieneral 
Roberts,  red  calyx,  carmine  corolla  ;  Monarch, 
large  bright  red  Howers ;  Raoul  d'AUard,  crimson 
calyx,  rosy  plum  corolla ;  Rose  of  Castile  Improved, 
white  calyx,  purple  corolla  ;  and  Scarcity,  red 
calj'x,  dark  corolla.  (The  caljx  is  the  outer  and 
the  corolla  the  inner  part  of  the  flower. ) 

THE  ROSK  MALLOW.— This  is  a  delightful 
annualplant  for  the  small  garden  ;  the  name  of  the 
best  is  Lavatera  rosea  splendens.  This  grows  2  feet 
to  3  feet  high,  and  bears  a  profusion  of  large,  rich 
rose-pink  Mallow-like  flowers  in  July  if  seed  is 
sown  at  the  end  of  March.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  annuals,  providing  it  is  well  grown. 
For  the  small  garden,  where,  say,  fifteen  or  twenty 
plants  in  two  groups  are  as  many  as  would  be 
wanted,  it  is  as  well  to  sow  the  seed  thinly  in 
boxes  either  in  a  cold  frame  or  out  of  doors  at  the 
end  of  March.  When  the  seedlings  are  an  inch 
or  so  high  and  can  be  conveniently  handled,  they 
should  be  potted  singly  into  small  pots  3  inches 
in  diameter.  Use  good  loamy  soil  and  attend 
well  to  the  watering.  When  the  plants  are  nicely 
rooted  in  these  pots  they  may  be  planted  out 
1  foot  apart  in  the  border  where  the  ground  has 
been  well   prepared   for   them   bj-  digging.      In 


3. — f BUTTINGS    OF    FUCHSIAS    IN    POT    FILLED    WITH 

SAKDY   SOIL  :    THEY   waix    QUICKLY    FORM    ROOTS 

IN    A    WARM    HOUSE. 

ordinarily  good  soil  it  is  not  advisable  to  use  any 
manure,  f  ora  rich  soil  tends  to  make  the  plants  grow 
\agorously  and  flower  sparselj*.  This  is  the  best 
way  to  get  good  plants  and  plentj'  of  flowers,  but 
the  seeds  maj',  of  course,  be  sown  in  the  open 
border  where  they  are  to  flower,  thinning  the 
plants  as  they  progress. 

WALLFLOWERS.— It  has  been  well  said  that 
"  doing  things  in  good  time  is  the  secret  of 
successful  gardening."  The  successful  gardener 
is  always  looking  forward,  with  the  result  that 
in  tlie  matter  of  sowing  seeds  he  is  able  to  give 
the  plants  a  long  season  of  growth  by  sowing 
earl}'.  It  hardly  seems  possilile  that  before  the 
Wallflowers  are  in  bloom  this  j'ear  one  should 
think  aV)out  sowing  seed  for  next  j'ear's  display ; 
yet  to  obtain  the  best  results  it  will  soon  be  time 
to  make  a  start.  Many  who  grow  Wallflowers 
often  fail  to  get  good  strong  plants  by  sowing 
the  seed  too  late.  It  should  be  sown  in  April,  or 
at  the  latest  in  Maj-.     The  Wallflower  is  such  a 


delightful  spring-flowering  plant  that  it  well 
deserves  good  cultivation.  Badly-grown  Wall 
flowers  are  most  unsatisfactory  ;  theyare  "leggy," 
with  few  leaves  and  fewer  flowers.  Bushy  and 
sturdj'  plants  bearing  a  profusion  of  their  bright 
and  fragrant  flowers  are  the  joy  of  the  garden  in 
April. 

The.  Seed  should  be  sown  on  a  border  in  a  fairly 
sunny  spot ;  in  the  shade  the  plants  are  apt  to  be 
weak.  The  soil  should  be  poor  rather  than  rich, 
but  it  must  be  well  prepared  by  digging,  and  the 
surface  made  fine  and  dust-Like  with  fork  and 
rake.  It  is  more  convenient  to  sow  the  seed  in 
drills.  When  the  seedlings  are,  say,  2  inches 
high  they  must  be  transplanted,  so  that  they 
maj'  have  more  room  in  which  to  develop,  placing 
them  in  rows  about  6  inches  apart,  and  the  seed- 
lings 3  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  They  will  grow 
rapidly,  and  in  another  month,  or  perhaps  even 
less,  they  will  need  to  be  again  transplanted,  this 
time  placing  them  in  rows  10  inches  apart  and 
the  same  distance  from  plant  to  plant.  Keep  the 
soil  between  them  hoed,  so  as  to  keep  down 
weeds  and  the  surface-soil  loose. 

The  Plant.'!  may  be  left  undisturbed  through- 
out the  summer,  until,  in  fact,  they  are  planted 
in  the  beds  or  borders  where  they  are  to  flower. 
This  flnal  transplanting  is  done  when  the  summer- 
flowering  plants  have  been  removed,  say,  early  in 
October.  Care  must  be  taken  that  they  do  not 
get  drj'  at  the  roots  during  the  summer  months, 
and  they  ma}'  be  moistened  overhead  with 
advantage  in  the  evening  after  a  hot  dry  day. 
\Vlien  the  plants  are  given  this  treatment  they 
become  well-developed  specimens  by  the  time 
they  are  put  out  in  their  permanent  positions 
and  get  well  established  there  before  the  winter. 
They  also  make  some  growth  in  early  spring 
before  flowering,  and  a  good  harvest  of  flowers  is 
sure  to  result. 

PRUNING  CLIMBING  ROSES.— The  prun- 
ing of  climbing  Roses  seems  to  give  far  more 
trouble  and  to  be  less  understood  than  the  pruiung 
of  dwarf  or  bush  Roses  and  standards.  Yet 
there  is  really  nothing  very  difficult  about 
it,  providing  one  remembers  that  whereas  the 
blossoms  of  a  climbing  Rose  are  produced 
by  the  growths  or  shoots  that  developed  the 
previous  j'car — the  shoots  that  are  already  in 
existence — the  flowers  of  a  dwarf  or  bush  Rose 
will  be  produced  by  shoots  that  have  yet  to 
develop.  Therefore,  in  the  pruning  of  climbing 
Roses  we  go  to  work  in  exactly  the  opposite  way 
that  we  sliould  with  dwarf  Roses.  In  the  ease 
of  the  latter  we  out  back  the  shoots  that 
developed  last  year,  while  in  the  case  of  climbing 
Roses  we  do  not  cut  back  last  year's  shoots. 
All  the  pruning  that  climbing  Roses  need 
at  this  time  of  year  (^At  time  for  pruning 
bush  Roses)  is  the  cutting  back  of  lateral  or  side 
shoots  that  developed  last  year  on  wood  made 
pre\-iously. 

Tal-e  for  instance  a  Crimson  Rambler  Rose 
planted  in  November,  1905.  Suppose  it  to  have 
been  out  down  to  within  b  inches  of  the  base 
in  March,  1906,  and  that  three  strong  shoots 
(>  feet  or  7  feet  long  resulted.  Then  in  1907  all 
these  shoots  would  produce  flowers,  and  other 
growths  would  spring  up  from  the  base  of  tlic 
plant.  Supposing  two  new  shoots  6  feet  or  7  feet 
long  developed  in  1907.  We  should  then  have 
altogether  five  shoots,  three  made  in  1906  and 
two  in  1907.  By  the  end  of  July  the  flowers  of 
the  former  would  be  over,  and  one  or  two  of  the 
1906  shoots  nuist  then  be  cut  out.  For  the  sake 
of  example  we  will  assume  that  one  only  is  cut 
out.  This  may  induce  another  new  shoot  to  start 
from  the  base  ;  in  any  case  it  will  tend  to 
increase  the  vigour  of  those  left.  Then  in  March, 
1908,  there  will  be  two  different  sets  of  shoots  to 
deal  with,  one  lot  one  year  old,  the  other  two 
years  old.  Nothing  must  be  done  to  the  one  year 
old  shoots  except  to  cut  oft'  6  inches  or  9  inches 


from  the   tips   if  they   are   very   thin   and   look 
unripened,  and  to  tie  them  up. 

The  older  shoots,  those  made  in  1906  (two  of 
them  are  supposed  to  have  been  left),  need  rather 
different  treatment.  They  will  have  a  number 
of  short  twiggy  side  growths  called  laterals,  the 
shoots,  in  fact,  that  produced  flowers  in  1907. 
These  must  be  cut  back  to  within  two  or  three 
buds  of  their  base,  two  buds  if  they  are  weak  and 
thin,  and  three  buds  if  they  are  stronger.  Each 
of  these  cut-back  laterals  will  then  produce 
flowers  in  summer,  and  in  July,  1908,  the  two 
1906  shoots  ought  to  be  cut  out,  for  a  number  of 
new  growths  will  appear  in  1908,  and  these, 
together  with  thoi5e  made  in  1907,  will  be  quite 
sufficient.  It  will  thus  be  seen  how  important 
it  is  to  cut  out  annually  one  or  two  of  the  oldest 
shoots  and  endeavour  to  encourage  the  produc- 
tion of  new  shoots,  for  it  is  these  that  produce 
the  most  and  finest  flowers. 

THE  NETTED  IRIS  (I.  reticulata). —This 
charming  little  early-flowering  bulbous  Iris,  with 
purple  and  gold  sweet-scented  flowers,  may  be 
grown  well  in  a  pot,  as  shown  in  the  illustration  on 
the  next  page.  The  flowers  open  before  the  leaves 
are  fully  developed.  As  it  naturally  flowers  very 
early  out  of  doors  it  requires  no  forcing,  in  fact  if 
grown  in  a  warm  house  it  will  soon  be  ruined. 
In  a  cool  house  or  frame  the  richly  coloured 
flowers  appear  in  January  or  February.  In 
October  six  or  seven  bulbs  should  be  potted  into 
a  pot  5  inches  in  diameter,  using  light  sandy  .soil. 
It  is  not  advisable  to  grow  the  bulbs  a  second 
year  in  pots,  in  fact  they  seldom  bloom  in  pots 
the  following  season.  After  flowering  they  can 
be  placed  in  a  frame  until  all  fear  of  frost  is  over 
and  then  planted  in  a  sheltered  position  out  of 
doors.  A  few  bulbs  ma}'  be  lifted  for  potting  in 
autumn  from  well-established  clumps,  or  a  few 
bulbs  can  be  purchased  annually  for  growing  in 
pots ;  the  price  is  reasonable.  The  fragrant 
flowers  are  very  welcome  so  early  in  the  j'car. 
The  variety  Krelagei   has  reddish  purple  flowers 


4.  —  CUTTING     OF     FUCHSIA    POTTED     OFF    WHEN 
KOOTED   INTO  A  POT   3   INCHES   IX   DIAMETER. 

(Thig  plant  may,  if  detfired,  be  grown  on  to  form  a  larje 
piiramid-shaped  speeiuieny  as  explained.} 
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and  is  rather  earlier  than  the  type,  but  not  so 
fragrant.  The  Scorpion  Iris  (I.  alata)  is  also 
useful  for  growing  in  pots.  Unlike  Iris  retieulata 
it  flowers  the  second  or  third  year  in  pots  better 
than  the  first. — A.  0. 


MELON  CULTURE  IN  FRAMES.— The 
time  is  now  approaching  when  Melon  plants  may 
be  put  out  in  frames,  but  due  prepartion  must  be 
made  for  the  reception  of  the  plants.  It  will  not 
do  merely  to  put  in  a  barrowload  of  soil  and 
then  plant  the  Melons  in  it.  A  hot-bed  should 
be  constructed,  one  which  will  retain  the  heat 
for  a  considerable  period.  Both  Melons  and 
Cucumbers  are  greatly  benefited  by  warmth  at 
the  roots  of  the  plants  ;  neither  will  thrive  in  a 
cool   temperature   and    atmosphere    laden    with 


press   down    the   bed   and    thus   leave  sufficient 
space  in  the  frame  for  the  Melon  plants. 


THE   NETTED   IBIS   (l.  RETICULATA),    FLOWERS  PURPLE   AND   GOLD. 
(The  bulbs  were  potted  in  early  October.) 


moisture.  Both  do  exceedingly  well  in  a  tem- 
perature of  about  75°  by  day  and  70°  by  night, 
with  a  moist  atmosphere. 

Making  a  Hot-hed. — The  best  materials  for 
forming  the  hot-bed  are  stable  litter  and  leaves 
in  equal  proportions.  The  litter  should  be 
collected  every  morning  and  spread  out  thinly  in 
an  open  slied,  and  when  sufficient  has  been 
procured  throw  all  into  a  conical-shaped  heap 
and  allow  it  to  remain  so  for  two  days,  then 
once  more  spread  all  out  thinly  and  so  get  rid 
of  the  rank  gases.  The  litter  will  now  be  ready 
to  form  the  bed  with.  If  the  frame  is  a  wooden 
one,  measure  it  and  then  build  up  the  bed 
18  inches  wider  than  the  frame,  and  to  a  height 
of  at  least  4  feet.  Place  the  frame  in  the  centre 
of  the  bed  and  then  almost  fill  it  with  loose  litter 
and  leaves  before  any  soil  is  jiut  in.    The  soil  will 


Culture. — Fibrous  loam  which  has  been  stacked 
for  about  six  weeks  is  the  best  material  to  grow 
Melons  in.  A  medium  loam,  between  sandy  and 
clayey,  is  the  kind  to  use.  If,  however,  it  is 
clayey  you  may  add  a  peck  of  sweet  leaf -soil  to 
every  bushel.  Lights  measuring  6  feet  by  3^  feet 
or  4  feet  wide  will  be  large  enough  to  cover  two 
plants.  The  whole  of  the  surface  of  the  bed 
should  be  covered  with  the  compost  to  a  depth  of 
o  inches,  but  in  the  centre  a  larger  quantity  must 
be  placed — two  bushels  to  each  plant ;  top-dress 
as  required.  As  soon  as  the  soil  is  warmed 
through  put  out  the  plant  s.  Leave  a  small  opening 
at  the  top  of  the  fr  anie  for  the  due  escape  of  rank 
steam,  otherwise  keep  the 
frame  rather  close  vintil  June 
weather  comes,  when  more 
air  may  be  admitted.  Judi- 
cious syringing  with  tepid 
water  will  help  to  maintain  the 
plants  in  good  health.  Allow 
the  main  stem  to  grow  about 
/  18  inches  long,  then  pinch  out 

/  the  point ;  side  shoots  wil  grow 

/  and   on    these   young   Melons 

/  will  form.      "Set"  the  fruits 

/  .  when  several  are  in  flower  on 

'  '  each  side  branch,  and  directly 

tlie  young  fruits  are  seen 
swelling  pinch  oS'  the  ends  of 
the  side  branches  also,  and  all 
flowers  and  sub-lateral  growths 
after  a  full  crop  of  fruit  is 
swelling.  — Avon. 


ROSES  ON  WALLS.  — 
Roses  growing  against  warm 
walls  start  into  growth  much 
earlier  than  those  in  the  open 
garden,  and  they  therefore 
need  attention  in  the  matters 
of  pruning,  tying  and  train- 
ing earlier  in  the  season  than 
the  latter.  Many  of  the  buds 
have  now  burst  into  growth, 
and  when  handling  the  shoots 
great  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  damage  the  young  and  very 
fragile  growths.  As  to  prun- 
ing such  \igorous  sorts  as 
Heine  Marie  Henriette,  Gloire 
de  Dijon,  W.  A.  Richardson 
and  others,  they  need  nnieh 
the  same  treatment  as  climb- 
ing Roses  in  the  open  garden. 
With  them,  as  with  the  latter, 
the  chief  pruning  should  be 
done  in  late  summer  when  the 
plants  have  finished  flowering. 
All  that  remains  to  be  done 
now  is  to  cut  clean  out  any 
pieces  of  dead  wood,  remove 
6  inches  or  8  inches  from  the 
tips  of  the  long  shoots  made 
last  year  if  they  are  not  hard 
and  firm  towards  the  ends,  and  cut  back  the 
lateral  or  side  growths  on  the  older  shoots  to 
within  two  or  three  buds  of  the  base. 

The  Main  Shoots  of  the  Rose  trees  should  be 
regularly  disposed,  so  that  one  does  not  touch 
the  other,  and  that  all  may  be  given  their  proper 
share  of  wall  space,  light  and  sunshine.  They 
must  not  be  tied  so  closely  to  the  wall  that  the 
young  bursting  growths  are  pressed  against  the 
bricks  and  have  not  room  to  develop.  There 
should  be  at  least  half  an  inch  of  space  between 
the  Rose  shoots  and  the  wall.  Shreds  of  cloth 
first  doubled  round  theslioot  and  secured  through 
both  ends  by  a  nail  to  the  wall  answer  best. 
It  is  a  good  plan  instead  of  securing  the  shoots 
perpendicularly,  to  bend  them  over  some  to  one 
side  and  some  to  the  other.  They  then  give  more 
flowers  and  strong  shoots  grow  from  the  base. 
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BEST    POTATOES. 

WHILE  in  relation  to  this  most 
important  vegetable  all  classes 
of  growers  may  desire  a 
good  selection  for  cultivation 
and  probably  get  almost  the 
same,  the  amateur  has  to 
cultivate  under  more  discouraging  conditions 
than  the  gardener  has,  and  probably  finds  the 
chief  difference  in  some  lack  of  knowledge  as  to 
the  best  varieties  to  grow  and  the  best  methods 
of  cultivating  them.  Dealing  with  varieties 
first,  however,  it  must  be  understood  that  a 
selection  of  the  best  twelve  sorts  out  of  two 
or  three  hundred  is  far  from  being  easy  ;  it  is, 
indeed,  a  case  in  which  a  writer's  own  personal 
knowledge  has  the  greatest  value.  A  selection 
of  twelve  varieties  may  seem  in  excess  of  any 
ordinary'  amateur's  requirements,  but  it  is  wise, 
seeing  how  Potatoes  vary  on  diverse  soils,  to  have 
several  sorts,  and  thus  enable  the  grower  to 
select  the  best  for  his  purpose,  both  in  cropping 
and  table  quality. 

Selection  of  Varieties. 

Short-topped  and  early  comes  Harbinger,  a 
white  flattish-round,  good  to  grow  in  a  frame  or 
on  a  warm  south  border.  Next  comes  that 
admirable  kidney  Duke  of  York,  a  yellow  fleshed 
ash  leaf,  and  with  it  Early  Puritan,  a  good 
cropper,  and  a  white  kidnej'.  For  succession 
follows  Sir  J.  Llewelyn,  generally  a  heavy 
cropping  kidney,  and  of  superior  table  excellence. 
Ninetyfold  is  a  hea^"}'  cropper,  flattish-round,  of 
good  quality ;  then  comes  British  Queen,  a  Scotch- 
raised  full  round,  and  a  good  cropper.  Windsor 
Castle,  a  southern-raised  round,  is  one  of  the 
most  reliable  garden  Potatoes  we  have.  Duchess 
of  Cornwall,  a  seedling  from  Up-to-Date,  and 
generally  a  heavier  cropper,  is  a  tine  late  or  main 
crop  variety,  so  also  is  the  newer  and  very 
superior  kidney  Superlative.  Then  comes  the 
well-known  Up-to-Date,  the  newer  and  grand- 
cropping  Peckover,  and  finally  that  superb  Potato 
Factor,  one  of  the  heaWest  croppers  in  cultiva- 
tion. Did  any  amateur  desire  a  selection  of  six 
varieties  only  then  lie  should  have  Duke  of 
York,  Sir  J.  Llewelyn,  Windsor  Castle,  Up-to- 
Date,  Duchess  of  Cornwall  and  Factor.  These 
half-dozen  include  first  early,  mid-season  and  late 
croppers.  An3'  amateur  purposing  to  grow  any 
or  all  of  these  varieties  should  order  his  needful 
quantities  of  tubers  at  once,  having  them  sent 
during  mild  weather.  While  waiting  their 
arrival  it  will  be  wise  to  get  some  half-inch 
boards,  and  from  them  cut  out  and  put  together 
boxes  5  inches  deep,  1"2  inches  wide  and  14  inches 
long.  These  should  have  the  tops  of  the  sides 
halt  an  inch  below  the  tops  of  the  ends,  so  that 
if  stood  one  on  the  other  air  can  circulate 
among  the  seed  tubers.  If  these  be  all  care- 
fully set  on  end,  shoots  upwards,  each  box  should 
hold  141b.  of  tubers.  They  should  be  in  open 
weather  fully  exposed  to  light  and  air,  and 
covered  up  only  when  harm  is  apprehended 
from  frost. 

Cultivation. 

But  to  grow  the  Potatoes  well  the  ground  for 
them  must  be  fully  prepared  before  planting.  It 
is  not  sufficient  just  at  planting  time  to  dig  the 
soil  some  10  inches  or  12  inches  deep  and  bury 
into  it  a  dressing  of  almost  fresh  manure.  That 
is  bad  practice.  No  matter  whether  to  grow 
early  or  late  varieties,  the  ground,  if  not  quite 
recently  done,  should  be  trenched  2  feet  in  depth, 
throwing  out  the  top  12  inches  from  a  trench, 
well  breaking  up  the  bottom  soil  12  inches  deep, 
then  putting  on  that  a  dressing  of  well-decayed 
maniu-e  and  forking  it  into  the  bottom  soil,  and 
so  treating  all  the  ground.  This  deepening  and 
dressing  causes  the  roots  of  the  Potato  plants  to 
go  deep  and  maintain  growth  without  check  in 
hot  weather.  If  the  ground  be  very  poor  the 
best  manure  dressing  for  the  top  soil — well  forked 
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in  before  planting  —  is  one  of  well  -  decayed 
stable  manure.  If  the  soil  be  fairly  good  then 
fork  in  rather  eailj-  a  dressing  of  41b.  of  bone- 
flour  and  -ilb.  of "  kainit  well  nii.xed.  Rich 
or  wet  animal  manures  in  contact  with  the 
roots  are  apt  to  create  soft  sappy  stems  and 
leaves,  and  these  sooner  succumb  to  disease. 
With  stiff  soils  a  liberal  dressing  of  lime,  soot 
and  wood  ashes  cast  along  the  furrow  when 
planting  does  much  good.  Plant  first  earlies 
during  March  on  warm  borders.  Throw  out  a 
trench  a  spit  wide  at  one  end  of  the  ground  to 
be  planted,  then  dig  till  15  inches  of  well-worked 
soil  is  in  front.  Stretch  a  garden  line  across 
14  inches  from  the  end  of  the  plot,  chop  down  the 
soil  with  a  spade  5  inches  deep,  place  the  seed 
tubers  in  the  furrow  12  inches  apart,  dress  as 
advised,  then  cover  up  to  the  previous  level. 
Dig  on  2  feet  further  and  make  another  furrow, 
and  doing  as  before  till  the  planting  is  completed. 
For  such  early  planting  it  is  well  to  have  at  hand 
some  dry  litter  or  Fern  to  place  over  the  tender 
plants  on  frosty  nights  later  on.  Succession 
plantings  are  best  lefttill  April,  and  put  on  more 
open  ground.  In  such  case  throw  out  with  a 
spade  furrows  2J  feet  apart  across  the  plot  to  be 
planted,  using  a  garden  line  for  that  purpose. 
These  furrows  can  be  deepened  if  needed  to 
6  inclies  with  a  hoe.  Plant  the  tubers  for  these 
stronger  growers  14  inches  to  15  inches  apart, 
taking  care  in  all  cases  to  handle  them  direct 
from  the  boxes,  so  that  the  sprouts  on  them  are 
not  broken  oft',  and  carefully  place  the  tubers  with 
the  sprouts  upwards.  If  lime,  soot  and  wood  ash 
dressings  be  given  apply  them  before  placing 
the  Potatoes  in  the  furrows.  Cover  up  as  fast  as 
planting  proceeds,  and  leave  a  slight  ridge  of  soil 
over  the  rows.  Later,  when  the  plants  are 
well  up,  and  before  moulding  them,  fork  over  the 
soil  between  the  rows  a  tew  inches  deep  to  loosen 
it ;  this  facilitates  good  earthing  up.  That  work 
should  always  be  done  with  care,  putting  the  soil 
under  rather  than  on  the  leaves,  and  not  in  any 
way  bruising  them.  With  these  conditions 
observed  really  good  crops  of  Potatoes  should 
be  secured.  Where  it  is  purposed  to  exhibit 
Potatoes  in  competition,  it  is  good  policy  to 
remove  from  the  seed  tubers,  with  the  point  of  a 
small  knife,  all  eyes  or  sprouts  but  the  two 
strongest.  D- 


A  GOOD    EARLY    PEA. 

The  best  early  dwarf  Pea  I  have  grown  is  Webb's 
Surprise,  a  Marrowfat  variety,  growing  from 
15  inches  to  18  inches  high.  For  a  Pea  of  this 
-height  it  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be  beaten  for 
cropping.  The  pods  are  large  and  tlie  flavour  of 
the  Pea  is  excellent.  I  certainly  think  Surprise 
an  improvement  on  other  early  dwarf  varieties 
for  present  sowing.  J.  Murby. 

Forest  Grove  Gardens,  Bracknell. 


AN    E\RLY    SPINACH. 

After  a  severe  winter  the  amateur's  supply  of 
good  vegetables  will  be  getting  scarce,  and  one's 
thoughts  turn  to  the  spring  supply,  and  few 
vegetables  grown  in  a  good  soil  give  a  quicker 
return  than  an  early  Spinach.  This  plant  not 
only  gives  a  quick  return,  but  requires  little 
space,  as  it  is  best  cut  when  young.  There  are 
not  many  varieties  of  early  Spinach,  and  the  best 
I  have  growni  is  The  Carter.  Not  only  is  it  the 
best  as  regards  earliness,  but  the  plant  gives  a 
large,  thick,  deep  green  leaf,  which  is  a  great 
advantage  over  the  old  or  smaller  varieties.  On 
the  other  hand,  with  vegetables  sown  at  this 
season,  earliness  is  a  great  gain,  and  The  Carter 
is  quite  ten  days  earlier  tlian  others,  and  does 
not  run  to  seed  quickly.  Many  amateurs  may 
not  be  able  to  devote  much  space  to  this  vegetable, 
but  I  would  advise  a  row  or  two  sown  at  intervals 
of  ten  days  between  the  earlj'  Peas.  This  done  the 
crop  will  be  cleared  before  the  ground  is  required 
for  the  Peas.  A  single  row  between  a  3-foot  row 
of  Peas  will  give  much  produce.  G.  W. 
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FOR  THE  SOUTH  AND  SOUTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Rose  Garden. 

PRUNING. — In  favoured  situations  this 
may  now  be  commenced,  starting 
with  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and 
finishing  with  the  Teas  towards  the 
end  of  the  month  or  the  beginning  of 
April,  according  to  the  locality.  If 
subject  to  late  spring  frosts  the  pruning  should 
be  deferred  as  long  as  possible.  In  the  space  at 
my  command  it  is  hardly  possible  to  give  a 
detailed  account  of  the  treatment  that  should  be 
accorded  the  different  sections,  but  there  is  an 
excellent  leading  article  in  the  The  Garden  for 
February  23  that  should  meet  the  requirements 
of  all  Rose  growers.  Where  masses  of  flower  are 
the  object,  peg  down  all  sorts  that  make  shoots 
long  enough.  The  0-feet  shoots  of  Gloire 
LyOnnaise  pegged  down  make  a  splendid  bed. 
Billiard  et  Barr6  also  makes  a  glorious  bed  wlien 
treated  this  way.  In  planting,  Rosa  Siniea 
Anemone  should  not  be  overlooked  ;  it  should  be 
given  a  wall ;  it  is  one  of  the  best  single  Roses, 
and  very  free.  Where  Roses  are  in  demand  for 
indoor  decoration  it  is  indispensable. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Peas  and  Beans. — A  good  sowing  of  Peas 
should  now  be  made,  choosing  the  warmest  part 
of  the  garden  for  this  sowing ;  successional 
sowings  should  be  made  once  a  fortniglit,  or  a 
good  rule  is  to  make  a  fresh  sowing  as  soon  as  the 
previous  one  appears  through  the  grovind. 
Where  mice  are  troublesome  the  seeds  should  be 
rolled  in  red  lead  before  sowing.  Traps  should 
also  be  set  for  them.  In  the  open  I  find  that  a 
brick  set  with  the  figure  4  is  as  effective  as  any. 
Peas  in  frames  should  have  ample  ventilation  to 
keep  them  sturdy.  Sow  Broad  Beans  for 
succession.  Where  frames  can  be  spared  make  a 
good  sowing  of  French  Beans,  as  they  will  give  a 
better  return  than  those  sown  in  pots.  Make  a 
small  sowing  of  early  Turnips  and  Early  Horn 
Carrots  on  a  warm,  south  border ;  from  now 
onwards  Turnips  should  be  sown  once  a  fortnight. 
Where  birds  are  troublesome  it  will  be  necessary 
to  protect  the  beds  with  nets.  As  they  require 
it,  add  soil  to  Potatoes  in  frames,  and  plant 
early  sorts  out  of  doors  in  warm,  sheltered 
borders. 

Flower  Garden. 

Lawns  and  Paths. — All  levelling  of  lawns 
should  be  completed  ;  they  should  now  be  swept 
and  rolled  preparatory  to  mowing  Trim  the 
edges  of  all  garden  paths,  being  careful  not  to 
cut  away  any  more  than  is  necessary.  Clean  and 
roll  all  the  paths.  Do  not  destroy  the  surface  of 
paths  by  hoeing  ;  it  saves  much  labour  and  is 
cheaper  in  the  end  to  apply  one  of  the  many  good 
weed  destroyers  that  are  offered  tor  sale.  They 
should  be  applied  when  the  ground  is  fairly 
moist  and  according  to  the  directions  given  ; 
great  care  should  be  taken  that  the  liquid  does 
not  come  in  contact  with  live  edgings.  Nearly 
all  weed  destroyers  are  poisonous. 

PL.iNTS  Under  Glass. 

Euphorlna  jacqviniii'jtora  and  P/umljago  rosea. 
Cuttings  should  be  taken  off  with  a  heel  of  the 
old  wood  and  inserted  round  the  edge  of  small 
pots  filled  with  light  sandy  soil.  Water  well 
and  plunge  in  a  warm  propagating  case  with 
bottom -Ilea t.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the 
Euphorbia  cuttings  are  not  allowed  to  flag.  If 
cuttings  are  scarce  the  old  stems  may  be  cut  into 
pieces  about  3  inches  long  and  put  in  as  cuttings. 
Both  this  species  and  Euphorbia  pulcherrima 
(the  Poinsettia)  root  readil}'  by  this  means. 

Seeds  of  Half-hardy  Annuals  should  now  be 
sown   in   pans    or    boxes,     Phlo.x     Drummondii, 


Nemesia  strumosa  Suttoni,  Salpiglossis,  Scabious 
and  any  other  sorts  favoured.  Sow  thinly,  and 
prick  off  the  seedlings  as  soon  as  they  have  made 
two  true  leaves.  Grow  them  as  sturdily  as 
possible.  J.  CouTTS. 

(Gardener  to  Sir  T.   Dyke  Aeland,  Bart.) 
Killer  ton,  Devon. 


FOR  THE  NORTH  AND  NORTH 

MIDLANDS, 

Plants    Under    Glass. 

Anthttrium  scherzerianum. — Plants  that  re- 
quire repotting  may  now  be  given  attention. 
For  decoration  ti-ineh  or  7-inch  pots  will  be  most 
useful.  Given  good  fibrous  loam,  with  the  small 
particles  shaken  out,  peat,  coarse  sand  and 
charcoal,  with  the  addition  of  sphagnum  moss, 
good  results  will  follow. 

Aspidistras  that  require  repotting  or  division 
may  be  given  an  open  compost  ot  loam,  leaf-soil 
and  sand,  giving  them  a  stove  temperature  until 
established  in  the  new  soil,  after  which  tliey 
may  again  be  used  to  furnish  the  greenhouse  or 
conservatory. 

Ferns. — Examine  the  stock  of  Ferns,  and,  if 
division  is  required,  there  is  no  better  time  than 
the  present.  Water  sparingly  until  the  roots 
have  obtained  a  good  hold  of  the  new  soil. 

Cannas. — Where  an  increase  of  stock  is  needed, 
cut  the  rhizomes  into  short  lengths  containing 
two  joints,  placing  these  in  3-inch  pots  filled  with 
light  soil,  and  plunge  in  bottom-heat  until  they 
make  roots. 

Fruits  Under  Glass. 

Early  Fiys  in  Pots.  — Those  started  in  December 
will  now  need  feeding  freely  with  liquid  manure, 
and  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  dry  at  the 
roots  or  the  fruit  may  drop  badly.  Gradually 
reduce  syringing  as  the  fruits  show  signs  of 
ripening,  keeping  the  house  moist,  and  damping 
down  twice  daily.  A  night  temperature  of  60° 
to  65°  will  be  enough,  with  a  rise  during  the  day. 

Early  Peach  and  Nectarine  Hotise. — Now  the 
foliage  is  fully  developed  the  syringe  may  be 
used  freely  twice  daily  during  bright  weatlicr 
to  keep  the  leaves  clean.  Retain  only  growths 
required  for  next  year's  fruiting,  any  left  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  a  constant  supply  of  sap  to 
the  fruit  should  be  stopped  at  the  third  leaf  and 
the  lateral  growth  to  one  leaf.  The  final  thinning 
of  the  fruit  should  not  take  place  until  the 
stoning  period  is  over,  wlien  the  heat  may  be 
increased,  closing  with  sun-heat  at  about  80°. 

Carnations. — Any  plants  that  have  become 
loosened  by  frosts  should  have  the  soil  pressed 
firmly  round  them,  removing  at  the  same  time 
all  dead  and  diseased  leaves.  During  mild 
weather  layers  which  require  transplanting  may 
be  attended  to,  incorporating  with  the  soil  road 
scrapings,  wood  ashes  and  mortar  nibble  when 
the  beds  are  dug.  If  the  ground  lies  wet  and 
heavy,  this  operation  may  be  deferred  until  April. 

Early  or  Summer-fioii-erinn  Chrysanthemums. — 
These  plants  are  extremely  useful  grouped  about 
the  shrubbery  or  in  the  herbaceous  border. 
Propagation  may  be  undertaken  any  time  during 
March.  Cuttings  dibbled  into  pans  or  boxes  and 
kept  close  in  a  cold  frame  will  root  readily,  when 
they  may  be  potted  singly  and  gradually 
hardened  off  for  planting  out. 

Kitchen  Garden. 
Cauliflowers. — Remove  the  lights  from  autumn- 
sown  Cauliflowers  every  morning  during  favour- 
able weather,  replacing  them  at  night.  A  sowing 
of  Pearl  and  Early  Giant  should  be  made  on  a 
sheltered  border. 

Potatoes.  — For  following  the  tubers  under  glass 
a  planting  of  first  early  varieties  should  be  made 
on  a  warm  south  border.     It  frosts  occur  \\hen 
the   sprouts   appear,   some   earth  may  easily  be 
drawn  up  with  the  hoe  tor  their  protection. 
W.  H.  Lambert. 
(Gardener  to  Earl  Grey. ) 
Howick,  Northmnberland. 
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SUTTON'S  GREENHOUSE  FLOWERS. 

IT  may  seem  exaggeration — a  statement 
incapable  of  substantiation — to  write  of  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  of  Primulas  and  Cycla- 
men, yet  it  is  none  the  less  true  on 
account  of  its  seeming  untruth.  When 
one  learns  that  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons 
in  their  glass  houses  at  Reading  grow  about 
14,0(J(J  of  these  plants  one  is  less  sceptical  about 
the  acreage  they  cover,  and  doubt  gives  place 
to  surprise  and  conviction  when  you  are  piloted 
through  house  after  house  and  corridor  after 
corridor  and  nothing  meets  the  eye  but  Primulas 
and  C3'clamen,  Cyclamen  and  Primulas,  the 
Primulas  largely  predominating.  With  regard  to 
the  latter,  how  difficult  it  is  to  believe  that  sucli  a 
galaxy  of  colouring,  such  variety  of  form  in  flower 
and  "leaf,  such  perfectly  turned  petal  and 
elegantly  poised  blossom  should  have  for  parent 
one  common  stock,  the  lowly  Chinese  Primrose. 
Standing  in  the  midst  of  these  aristocratic 
flower.",  the  highest  expression  of  the  beauty  of 
their  race,  one  feels  the  truth  of  the  poet's 
dictum,  that  gardening  "is  an  art  which  does 
mend  Nature."  He  must  be  difficult  indeed  to 
please  who  cannot  find  a  Primula  to  his  liking  ; 
there  are  shades  of  colour  impossible  of  descrip- 
tion (since  no  two  persons  describe  them  alike), 
there  are  giant  flowers  in  immense  bunches  on 
thick  stout  stalks,  smaller  sorts  with  more  of 
grace  in  flower  and  foliage,  Primulas  with  Palm- 
like and  with  Fern-like  leaves,  and  last  but  best 
of  all  the  Star  Primulas,  an  embodiment  of 
elegance  and  grace,  their  flowers  of  varied  shades 
raised  on  slender  stalks,  tier  on  tier  of  blossoms 
thrown  high  above  the  leaves. 

It  would  take  long  and  prove  perhaps  but  dull 
reading  to  describe  the  many  charming  sorts  we 
saw,  and  really  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  do  so, 
for  most  of  the  names  given  to  the  different 
varieties  are  self-descriptive  and  alone  conjure 
up  visions  of  the  flowers  whose  colours  or  other 
qualities  thej'  perpetuate.  Thus  there  are  Giant 
White,  Giant  Crimson  and  giants  of  many  other 
shades;  Pink  Beauty,  Royal  White,  White  Queen 
and  Mont  Blanc  (which  one  would  naturally,  and 
quite  correctly,  suppose  to  be  white)  ;  Crimson 
King,  Reading  Pink,  Reading  Blue,  (fee.  ;  while 
the  Star  Primulas  are  recognised  by  such  self- 
descriptive  names  as  Giant  White  Star,  Dark 
Blue  Star,  Star  Pearl,  Ruby  Star  and  so  on. 

There  are  several,  however,  that  cannot  be  so 
summarily  dismissed ;  for  instance.  The  Czar, 
the  finest  blue  Primula  we  have  seen,  a  lovely 
flower,  the  violet-blue  of  the  petals  and  the 
lemon-coloured  eye  making  a  charming  colour 
association.  It  flowers  very  freely  and  produces 
a  good  truss  of  blossom  ;  in  short,  no  collection 
of  Primulas  should  be  without  it.  Ruby  Star, 
too,  deserves  special  mention  ;  in  fact,  all  the 
Stars  are  lovely  flowers,  whether  ruby,  red,  blue, 
pink  or  white.  The  Duchess  is  such  a  magnifi- 
cent Primula  that  it  is  not  surprising  she  has  so 
soon  made  a  name  for  herself.  The  outer  part 
of  the  flower  is  white,  but  the  yellow  eye  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  ring  of  soft  carmine ;  these  handsome 
flowers,  rising  from  their  elegant  Palm-like 
leafage,  must  surely  be  the  last  word  in  Primlas. 
The  Cyclamen  hardly  achieves  the  same  popu- 
larity as  the  Primula  ;  for  one  thing  it  is  rather 
more  difficult  to  grow,  and  although  the  quaint 
flowers  have  a  charm  and  a  fascination  that 
become  the  more  compelling  the  longer  one  grows 
them,  the  liking  for  Cyclamen  is  only  gradually 
acquired ;  yet  on  that  account  it  is  possibly  all 
the  more  lasting.  Once  one  has  grown  Cyclamen 
interest  in  them  is  never  lost.  Messrs.  Sutton's 
Giant  White  and  Butterfly  are  magnificent 
Cyclamen,  the  former  with  fewer  and  larger 
flowers  than  the  latter.  The  white  flowers  of 
llutterflj'  are  produced  in  a  mass  from  the 
prettily  marbled  leaves  and  continue  to  appear 
throughout  a  long  period. 


THE     TULIP     DISEASE. 

The  many  complaints  that  have  been  received 
during  the  last  few  years  through  the  seedsmen 
and  the  trade  generally  both  in  this  country  and 
in  Germany  about  Tulips  in  parks  and  private 
gardens  failing  to  bloom,  and  in  many  places  alto- 
gether failing  to  come  up,  now  justify  us  in  giving 
the  results  of  our  trials  and  investigations  in  this 
direction. 

We  have  for  the  last  three  years  been 
making  extensive  trials,  based  upon  the  dis- 
coveries of  Professor  Dr.  H.  Klebahn  at  Hamburg, 
who  not  only  succeeded  in  finding  the  cause  of 
the  Tulip  disease,  but  also  the  fact  that  it  makes 
its  appearance  in  two  distinct  forms  caused  by 
two  fungi — viz. ,  Botrytis  parasiticus  and  Selero- 
tium  tuliparum. 

To  make  a  long  story  short  we  give  the  chief 
particulars  only.  Generally  the  disease  caused 
by  Botrytis  shows  itself  in  the  spring  by  the  non- 
appearance or  by  the  very  backward  and  sickly 
appearance  above  ground  of  the  first  Tulip 
sprouts,  and  upon  lifting  such  diseased  bulbs  the 
cause  of  it,  in  the  shape  of  numerous  small  black 
fungi,  about  the  size  of  a  pinhead  or  in  the  case 
of  Sclerotium  tuliparum,  by  larger  dark  brown 
fungi,  can  easily  be  detected  adhering  to  the  old 
bulb  or  what  is  left  of  it.  These  fungi  are 
usually  there  in  many  himdredsat  a  time  together 
and  under  favourable  circumstances — viz.,  in  a 
damp  atmosphere — they  seed  very  freely  in  the 
spring,  and  thus  cause  a  very  rapid  infection  of 
the  soil  or  of  the  surrounding  plants  of  Tulips. 
As  these  fungi  will  keep  alive  and  retain  their 
\'itality  for  at  least  two  years  in  the  ground,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  some  grounds  are  so  badlj'  infected 
that  no  Tulip  bulbs  will  grow  there  any  more, 
simply  because  no  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
first  slight  signs  of  the  existence  of  these  fungi 
by  the  non-appearance  of  part  of  the  Tulips 
planted  out. 

It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  kill  these 
fungi  by  application  of  such  disinfectants  as 
carbolineum ;  but  experience  has  proved  that 
the  cure  is  as  bad  or  worse  than  the  disease, 
because  it  will  make  the  ground  so  treated  unfit 
for  any  vegetation  whatever  for  several  years. 
The  only  practical  plan,  therefore,  we  find  is  to 
lift  out  any  of  the  bulbs  that  show  signs  of  the 
disease,  together  with  the  surrounding  soil,  and 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment  in  the  spring, 
taking  great  care  that  all  is  completely  destroyed 
by  burning.  If  this  process  is,  however,  not  done 
with  very  great  care,  it  had  better  not  been  done 
at  all,  as  the  slightest  spilling  of  the  soil  will  only 
spread  the  infection. 

The  foregoing  suggestions  are  based  upon  the 
results  of  our  own  trials  so  far,  but  may  be 
improved  upon  in  the  future  as  experience  may 
teach  us.  The  fact  that  there  are  two  distinct 
forms  of  fungi,  which,  however,  cause  almost 
similar  results,  may  as  well  be  left  alone  for  the 
present,  especially  as  sometimes  the  two  fungi 
are  mixed  up  together.  As  a  practical  demonstra- 
tion of  the  results  obtained  bj'  the  careful  weed- 
ing out  during  several  years  of  any  suspected 
subjects,  ^^■e  cordially  invite  anyone  interested 
in  this  most  important  question  to  inspect  our 
fields  this  spring. 

POLMAN-MOOY, 

Bulb  Growers  and  Nurserymer*. 
Haarlem,  Holland. 
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RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 
Questions  and  Answers.— TAt  Editor  intends 
to  make  The  Garden  helpfid  to  all  readers  who  desire' 
assistance,  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may  be, 
and  with  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the- 
" Anstvers  to  Correspondents"  cohim/n.  All  communica- 
lions  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side- 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The. 
Garden,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W.C.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the 
paper.  When  more  than  one  qiiery  is  sent,  each  should  be: 
mi  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


FLOWER   GARDEN. 
Plants  for  narrow  shaded  border 

(E.  H.). — The  verj-  best  plant  for  your  purpose 
is  the  Japanese  Anemone,  a  perennial  growing 
2  feet  or  so  high,  and  producing  flowering  stems, 
in  August  3  feet  to  4  feet  high.  This  plant  does 
well  in  the  shade,  and  will  give  you  blooms  when 
the  Pteonies  are  over.  There  are  several  beautiful 
varieties  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  white- 
flowered  Anemone  japonica.  Some  of  the  best 
are  var.  rosea.  Queen  Ch'arlotte,  Lady  Ardilaun, 
Mont  Rose,  Couronne  Virginale  and  Silver  Cup. 
The  type,  the  variety  rosea  and  Queen  Charlotte 
are  three  of  the  best. 

Plants     for    shaded     wall     and 

border  (  Yann). — Such  climbers  as  the  winter- 
flowering  .lasmine  (Jasminum  nudiflorum,  flowers 
yellow),  summer-flowering  Jasmine  (.J.  officinale, 
flowers  white),  Forsythia  suspensa  (yellow,  bell- 
like flowers  in  March),  one  or  two  strong-growing 
Roses  as  Reine  Marie  Henriette,  Cheshunt- 
Hybrid,  Reine  Olga  de  Wurtemburg  and  the 
small  leaved  Virginian  Creeper  (Ampelopsis 
Veitchii)  would  be  most  suitable.  Allareflo\iering 
plants  except  the  last  named.  In  the  border  you 
might  plant  Lilium  candidum  (the  Madonna. 
Lily),  L.  tigrinum  (the  Tiger  Lily),  L.  croceum 
(Orange  Lily),  Violas  (Tufted  Pansies),  Japanese 
Anemone  (Anemone  japonica),  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
Day  Lily  (Hemerocallis),  one  or  two  strong- 
growing  Roses  such  as  Caroline  Testout,  Frau 
Karl  Druschki,  Griiss  an  Teplitz,  Captain 
Hayward  and  Ulrich  Brumier.  The  German  or 
Flag  Iris  is  a  very  beautiful  plant  for  a  shaded 
border.  Ferns  and  spring-flowering  bulbs,  such 
as  Dafi'odils  and  Tulips,  would  do,  but  it  is  now 
too  late  to  plant  the  bulbs.  Musk,  London  Pride 
(Saxifraga  umbrosa).  and  Solomon's  Seal  (Poly- 
gonatum  multifloruni)  are  other  suitable  plants. 

Sowing  grass  seed  [Mrs.  H.  &).— The 

best  time  to  sow  grass  seed  is  in  April  or  Sep- 
tember, as  it  then  quickly  germinates  and  the 
j'oung  plants  grow  freely.  From  j'our  descrip- 
tion of  moss  and  damp  the  Lawn  appears  to  be 
in  a  badly  drained  state,  and,  if  so,  little  success 
can  be  expected  till  this  is  attended  to.  In  order 
to  ensure  success  it  should  be  dug  at  least 
15  inches  deep,  all  weeds  being  carefully  re- 
moved. If  of  a  poor  nature  some  good  farm- 
yard manure  should  be  mixed  with  the  soil,  but 
it  must  not  be  too  near  the  surface,  otherwise  it 
will  unduly  affect  the  young  grass,  which  will 
grow  too  rank  where  brought  in  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  manure.  This  work  is  best  done  in, 
the  winter,,  and  the  ground  allowed  to  settle  till 
the  spring,  when  it  must  be  made  even  with  a 
rake,  all  stones  cleared  from  the  top,  and  rolled 
till  a  fine,  even  surface  is  obtained.  For  sowing 
a  calm  day  should  be  chosen,  as  it  is  impossible  to 
distribute  such  light  seed  as  grass  evenly  during 
windy  weather.  Before  sowing  roughen  the 
surface  of  the  ground  with  the  rake,  then  sow 
broadcast,  first  up  and  down  the  piece  and  after- 
that  crosswise.  Rake  the  surface  again,  and,  iff 
dry,  roll  it. 
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Crocus  and  Iris  ( ir.  S.  Dykes).— Yon 
caimot  do  better  than  allow  the  seedlings  to 
remain  in  the  pots  and  finish  their  growth.  With 
bulbs  the  period  above  ground  in  the  first  year  is 
often  not  of  long  duration,  and  in  the  ease  of 
choice  species  better  attention  can  be  given 
when  tlie  seedlings  are  in  pots.  At  anj'  time 
when  the  growth  is  ripened  off  j'ou  might  sort 
them  out  and  make  preparations  for  planting  the 
seedlings  in  prepared  quarters  in  the  open.  A 
very  sandj-  loam  is  preferred  by  all  these  things, 
and  if,  when  planting,  you  arrange  the  little  bulbs 
on  a  half -inch  thick  layer  of  sand  2  inches  below 
the  surface,  it  will  not  merelj-  assist  the  bulbs  to 
make  a  good  start,  but  render  assistance  in  the 
future  by  denoting  the  whereabouts  of  the  bulbs 
and  the  level  at  which  they  were  planted. 

Planting    small    bed   {Badger).— 

Fuchsias  in  the  centre  of  the  bed  would  look  as 
well  as  anything  ;  leave  sufficient  room  between 
the  plants  for  Violas  (tufted  Pansies)  to  form  a 
ground  covering.  You  might  have  Heliotrope  in 
the  centre  instead  of  Fuchsias.  Nearer  the 
margin  you  could  have  Verbenas,  Tuberous 
Begonias,  Geraniums  or  Calceolarias.  The  end  of 
May  is  the  best  time  to  plant  out  these  plants, 
or  if  the  weather  then  is  cold  and  wet  wait  until 
early  June.  No  ;  you  certainly  should  not  stake 
Pansies  ;  if  the}'  were  good  sorts  and  the  plants 
were  well  grown  they  would  make  dwarf  tufts 
and  would  not  require  staking.  You  can  grow 
climbing  Nasturtiums  in  pots  in  the  greenhouse 
providing  you  keep  the  house  cool  by  giving  air 
night  and  daj*  in  summer,  and  take  care  that  the 
soil  in  the  pots  does  not  get  drj'. 

Climbers  for  south  wall  {C.  L.).— 

Of  winter  and  spring-flowering  climbers  Lonicera 
fragrantissima  (yes,  it  is  a  good  plant).  Winter 
Sweet  (Chimonanthus  fragrans),  Jasminura  nvidi- 
florum,  Forsythia  suspensa,  Pyrus  japonica  and 
Garrya  elliptica  are  the  best.  Prunus  triloba 
against  a  wall  is  very  beautiful.  For  summer  you 
should  have  such  Roses  as  climbing  Mrs.  W. 
J.  Grant,  Laniarque,  Duehesse  d'Auerstadt, 
Francois  Crousse,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  W.  A. 
Richardson,  Noella  Nabonnand,  or  any  other 
climbing  Roses  you  prefer.  The  Dutch  Honey- 
suckle, too,  and  Clematis  montana  might  be  grown. 
For  the  autumn. there  is  nothing  to  beat  the 
purple  Clematis  Jackmanii  and  some  of  the  newer 
varieties  belonging  to  the  same  group,  while  you 
would  be  able  to  gather  a  good  many  blooms  from 
the  Rose  trees.  For  the  bit  of  wall  facing  east 
you  might  grow  any  of  the  winter  and  spring- 
flowering  climbers  mentioned  or  Rose  Reine  Marie 
Henriette. 

Epinus  hispanicus  (C  Prentis). — This  name  is  a 
synonym  of  E.  alpinus,  a  plant  which  is  found  on  the 
Pyrenees  and  Alps,  and  also  in  other  parts  of  Spain.  It 
varies  a  little,  and  there  are  forms  with  both  glabrous  and 
pubescent  foliage  and  stems.  The  pubescent  form  is  called 
E.  alpinus  var.  hirsutus,  and  the  other  E.  alpinus  var. 
glabratus.  It  is  quite  easy  to  establish  on  old  walls  or 
ruins,  and  spreads  rapidly.  The  plant  was  supposed  to 
have  been  brought  over  by  the  Romans,  probably  in  the 
form  of  seeds,  and  has  since  become  naturalised  in  places 
in  close  proximity  to  the  old  Roman  Wall  in  the  north  of 
England.  It  is  not  recognised  as  a  British  plant  in  our 
native  floras. 

Duckiveed  In  a.  pond  (A.  Stanley). — lliis  little 
floating  weed  usually  appears  on  water  that  is  at  all 
stagnant.  If  an  overflow  c  juM  be  provided  it  would  carry 
it  all  away,  otherwise  the  surface  of  the  pond  should  be 
skimmed  with  a  piece  of  gauze  or  other  material  made  in 
the  form  of  a  scoop  on  a  long  handle.  If  this  were  done 
occasionally  when  the  weed  first  appears  in  the  summer  it 
might  easily  be  kept  down,  but  anything  strong  enough  to 
kill  the  Duckweed  would  certainly  injure  Nymphajas.  The 
fallen  leaves  from  the  Oak  trees  have  no  connexion  with 
its  appearance.  As  it  is  a  floating  weed,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  empty  the  pond  in  order  to  get  rid  of  it.  In 
winter  the  plants  form  resting-buds,  which  sink  to  the 
bottom,  rising  to  the  top  and  growing  the  next  season. 

Sweet  Peas  fop  exhibition  (.t.  J.  Hall).— 
You  ought  to  get  an  abundance  of  sprays  from  six  or  eight 
plants,  provided  they  are  thoroughly  grown  from  the  time 
of  sowing  the  seeds  to  gathering  the  blooms.  As  practi- 
cally all  the  varieties  you  name  are  vigorous  in  habit,  you 
should  afford  from  9  inches  to  1  foot  between  the  plants. 
If  you  had  Nora  Unwin,  the  white  .Spencer  we  should 
say  that  Countess  Spencer,  John  Ingman,  Helen  Lewis  and 
Nora  Unwin  would  make  an  ideal  set  of  four.  As  you 
have  not  that  variety,  you  must  use  Dorothy  Eckford  as 
youi-  white.   Foi-asetof  six  we  would  have  Agnes  Johnston, 


King  Edward,  Dorothy  Eckford  D.  R.  Williamson,  Heiny 
Eckford  and  Bolton's  Pink  ;  but  everything  must  depend 
on  the  condition  of  the  blooms  the  day  before  the  show. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 
Cyclamen     flowers     fallingr    off 

(E.  S.). — It  is  ditfieult  to  suggest  the  cause  of 
the  flowers  falling  off  for  no  apparent  reason. 
Perhaps  in  keeping  them  "on  the  dry  side" 
you  have  allowed  the  roots  to  suffer  from  drought, 
and  probably  no  plant  feels  the  slightest  check 
more  than  the  Cyclamen  ;  in  fact,  the  great  secret 
of  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  Cyclamen  is 
to  keep  the  plants  "  growing."  You  do  not  say 
whether  j'our  greenhouse  is  shady  or  sunny  ; 
have  they  damped  off  through  a  moist  and  stag- 
nant atmosphere,  air  not  having  been  given  on 
sunny  days  ?  Are  you  sure  the  soil  in  which  they 
were  potted  was  good  and  has  not  turned  sour  ? 
It  did  not  by  any  chance  contain  wireworms  ? 
Is  it  possible  they  have  had  an  overdose  of  artificial 
manure  ?  We  are  afraid  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  do 
more  than  suggest  one  of  these  causes  as  the  root 
of  the  evil.     Can  you  send  us  a  few  specimens  ? 

Increasing:  Camellias  {A.  B.  F.).— 

The  usual  way  to  propagate  Camellias  is  by 
layers,  but  it  may  be  effected  by  cuttings.  These 
should  be  taken  in  August  from  the  ripened  wood ; 
make  them  about  3  inches  or  4  inches  long  and 
cut  immediately  below  a  joint.  Dibble  firmly 
into  pots  filled  with  a  soil  consisting  of  two- 
thirds  loam  and  one-third  peat,  plenty  of  silver 
sand  being  intermixed.  The  pots  containing  the 
cuttings  must  be  placed  in  a  cold  frame  and 
shaded  from  hot  sunshine.  When  the  colder 
weather  approaches,  say,  in  October,  place  the 
cuttings  in  a  house  or  frame  safe  from  frost,  with 
a  minimum  night  temperature  of  48°  or  50".  In 
the  following  spring  they  will  begin  to  grow,  and 
must  then  be  moved  into  a  warmer  house.  When 
growth  is  completed  a  cooler  house  will  do.  In 
September  pot  off  singly.  Your  best  plan,  we 
thuik,  would  be  to  get  a  nurseryman  to  graft 
some  plants  for  you.  J 


Shaded  gr»'eenhouse(7'.  H.  Harper).— 

Your  plan  of  transforming  the  greenhouse  into  a 
fernery  is  a  good  one,  and  almost  the  only  thing 
to  do  with  a  lean-to  house  that  gets  little  or  no 
sun.  We  should  advise  you  to  heat  it  b}-  means 
of  a  small  boiler  and  hot-water  pipes  if  you 
can,  or,  if  not,  then  by  means  of  a  good  oil-stove. 
Providing  you  can  keep  a  minimum  winter 
temperature  of  45°  to  50°  you  might  make  it  very 
interesting.  Fious  repens,  a  clinging  plant  with 
small  leaves,  would  soon  cover  part  of  the  back 
wall,  and  you  could  have  "pockets"  cemented 
upon  this  here  and  there  in  which  to  grow  Ferns  and 
ornamental-leaved  Begonias  (varieties  of  Begonia 
Rex).  Such  Palms  as  Kentia  fosterianaand  Latania 
borljouica,  Araucaria  excelsa,  Aralia  Sieboldi, 
Camellias,  and  a  great  variety  of  bulbous  plants, 
such  as  Daffodils,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  Iris  reticulata, 
I.  histrioides.  Snowdrops  and  Liliuni  longiflorum 
would  do.  Lapageria  rosea  might  be  trained  on 
wires  near  the  roof.  See  our  advertisement 
pages  for  boilers  and  oil-stoves. 

Cold    greenhouse   (M.    Sudo/ph).— At 

this  time  of  year  such  a  house  could  be  made  gay 
with  Crocus  species.  Snowdrops  and  bulbous 
Irises.  Many  earlj'  Saxifragas,  as  apiculata, 
burseriana,  oppositifolia  in  variety,  Guildford 
Seedling,  Rhei  and  others  would  give  delightful 
patches  of  colour,  and  there  are  many  more 
equally  good  and  valuable.  Of  hardy  Primulas 
you  might  grow  a  large  number.  Auriculas 
would  be  most  useful,  and  so,  too.  Polyanthuses. 
The  early  spring  -  flowering  Cj'clamen,  the 
Hepaticas,  with  Sweet  Violets,  Narcissi  of  sorts, 
such  Anemones  as  blanda,  fulgens  and  nemorosa 
fl. -pi.  are  a  few  other  things  of  value.  Such 
hardy  evergreen  Ferns  as  Polypodium  cambrieum, 
P.  elegantissimum,  any  of  the  crested  forms  of 
Scolopendrium,  also  Adiantum  pedatum,  A. 
Capillus-Veiieris,  Asplenium  Adiantum  nigrum, 
A.  Trichomanes,  Polystichum  angulare  proliferum, 


&c. ,  would  be  excellent.  Of  dwarf -flowering 
shrubs  Daphne  Cneorum,  Ledums  of  sorts, 
Andromeda,  Kalmia  and  Rhododendron  prse- 
cox  would  afford  variety  ;  while  the  brilliant 
scarlet-berried  Aucuba  japonica  vera  would  be 
most  welcome.  There  is,  as  we  have  already 
hinted,  unlimited  material. 

Pandanus  leaves   injured  {A.    A. 

Lnir). — We  think  the  cause  of  the  leaves  turning 
brown  must  be  due  to  bad  watering, and, possibly, 
bad  soil.  We  should  advise  you  to  turn  the  plant 
out  of  its  pot  and  examine  the  drainage  and  con- 
dition of  the  soil.  You  may  find  that  it  needs  re- 
potting in  fresh  soil.  In  the  winter  a  plant  such 
as  this  needs  careful  watering,  for  it  grows  little 
or  not  at  all,  and  the  soil  should  be  kept  on  the 
dry  side.  A  temperature  of  50°  is  not  high 
enough  for  Pandanus  and  Dieffenbachia,  and  the 
brown  leaves  are  possibly  due  to  this.  A  minimum 
temperature  of  60°  during  winter  would  be  better 
suited  to  their  well-being. 

Gpowing'  Poinsettias  (Gardener).  —  The  best 
advice  we  can  give  is  that  as  your  conveniences  are  totally 
insufficient  for  the  culture  of  Poinsettias  why  not  dis- 
continue the  attempt  ?  Poinsettias  poorly  grown  are  but 
miserable  objects,  and  it  is  much  better  to  spend  your  time 
in  tire  cultivation  of  some  plant  that  may  be  reasonably 
expected  to  give  satisfaction. 

Mapguepites  {Gardener). — We  do  not  know 
idea  of  the  writer  of  the  book  named,  but  should  consider 
early  in  July  a  very  curious  time  to  cut  down  Marguerites, 
as  at  that  date  they  should  be  at  their  best.  In  practice, 
young  and  vigorous  plants  of  Marguerites  are  preferable 
to  old  stumps  cut  back  hard  after  flowering.  Cuttings 
struck  in  August  and  wintered  in  small  pots  may  in  tlie 
spring  be  shifted  into  pots  5  inches  or  ti  inches  in  diifltieter, 
and  if  properly  attended  to  will  flower  throughout  the 
summer. 

Azalea  cuttings  (E.  T.  i,).— The  Azaleas  are  very 
badly  attacked  by  thrips,  which  would  alone  be  quite 
sutticient  to  account  for  the  foliage  dropping  throughout 
the  winter.  Added  to  this  the  leaves  sent  are  very 
flaccid,  which  would  suggest  that  the  roots  are  in  a  bad 
state.  The  only  time  that  manure  water  should  be  given 
to  Azaleas  is  when  they  are  making  their  growth.  It  is 
then  best  to  use  equal  amounts  of  weak  liquid  manure  and 
soot  water  mixed,  which  must  be  allowed  to  stand  till  it 
is  quite  clear  before  using.  A  dose  once  every  fortnight  is 
even  then  sufficient.  A  temperature  of  45°  to  .50°,  or 
occasionally  55°,  would  have  been  much  better  than  the 
higher  one.  Thrips  can  be  destroyed  by  vaporising  with 
the  XL  All  Vaporiser. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 
Ppopagating-  Roses  in  heat  {E.  N. ). 

As  you  possess  a  small  greenhouse  and  a  propa- 
gator 3'ou  should  be  able  to  strike  Rose  cuttings 
very  readih'.  A  very  essential  detail  is  the 
possession  of  suitable  ' '  wood  "  for  cuttings.  This 
should  be  of  the  verj'  healthiest  description  taken 
from  growing  plants  under  glass.  Of  coui-se,  the 
plants  must  be  started  quite  early  to  enable  you 
to  obtain  "  wood"  by  March,  although  you  may 
put  in  the  cuttings  as  late  as  April  and  May,  but 
the  earlier  period  is  the  best.  The  best  cutting 
is  made  from  a  shoot  that  has  just  borne  a  flower. 
The  foliage  must  be  clean  and  healthy.  Supposing 
you  possess  some  plants  now  coming  into  bloom, 
you  should  prepare  some  soil  ready  for  the 
cuttings  :  One  part  finely-sifted  loam  and  one 
part  silver  sand,  well  mixed  together.  The 
best  receptacles  for  the  cuttings  are  3-inch  pots. 
Put  in  a  quarter  of  their  depth  of  small  crocks, 
then  fill  level  with  the  sandy  soil,  pressing  it 
slightly  to  make  it  fairlj'  firm.  Now  take  off  the 
cuttings  and  cut  up  into  lengths  containing  two 
leaf  stalks.  Do  not  remove  the  foliage  excepting 
that  the  end  leaflet  may  be  pinched  out.  Cut 
the  cutting  quite  level  just  beneath  the  bottom 
eye  or  bud,  which  is  at  the  base  of  the  lower 
leaf-stalk.  Then  with  a  small  piece  of  round 
wood  nuxke  a  hole  at  the  side  of  the  pot  about 
1  inch  deep  and  insert  the  cutting,  pressing  the 
soil  firmly  about  it.  Then  proceed  to  insert  another 
cutting.  These  small  pots  will  hold  four  or  five 
cuttings  each.  Having  inserted  them  all  dip 
the  pot  into  a  bucket  of  tepid  water  for  a  few 
seconds,  having  previousl}^  sprinkled  some  silver- 
sand  on  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Your  propagator  is 
probably  a  frame  fixed  over  a  small  water-tank, 
which  is  heated  by  a  lamp.  In  any  ease  we  take 
it  there  is  bottom-heat.     This  should  be  kept  at 
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about  60",  not  less.  Put  a  few  inches  of  moist 
cocoanut -fibre  into  the  frame,  then  plunge  the 
cutting  pots  level  with  their  rims  into  the  iibre. 
The  top  temperature  may  be  about  55°.  Keep 
the  foliage  sprinkled  two  or  three  times  a  day  for 
the  first  day  or  two,  afterwards  every  morning,  if 
bright,  until  the  cuttings  are  rooted,  which  will  be 
in  about  three  or  four  weeks.  It  is  well  to  take 
the  cover  off  the  frame  for  a  short  time  each 
morning  before  9  a.  m. ,  and  if  very  bright  after- 
wards shade  the  cuttings  with  newspaper.  When 
roots  are  about  1  inch  long  pot  off  into  •2-ineh 
pots,  using  compost  of  three  parts  loam,  one  part 
leaf-soil  (sifted),  and  one  part  sand.  Keep  in 
another  frame  and  shade  with  newspaper  on 
bright  days.  After  about  ten  days  give  a  little 
air  and  gradually  bring  plants  from  the  frame  to 
the  bench  of  the  greenhouse.  In  about  six  weeks 
from  the  potting,  plants  w  ill  .)e  ready  for  a  shift 
into  a  3-inch  pot,  and  later  into  a  5-inch  pot,  or 
you  could  plant  them  ouUloors  when  suitable 
weather  arrives,  say  about  enr'.  of  May  and  during 
June.  We  may  say  tbat  the  "wood  "  which  can 
be  obtained  from  long-stemmed  out  Roses  makes 
up  into  excellent  cuttings,  but  it  must  be  as  fresh 
as  possible  and  the  foliage  retained. 

Planting'    and     ppuningr     Roses 

(,■1.  .9.  J/.  I.— It  is  a  bad  practice  to  put  manure 
round  about  the  roots  of  Roses,  or,  for  the  matter 
of  that,  of  any  plants  when  planting  them.  You 
may  either  when  digging  the  ground  preparatory 
to  planting,  bury  it  about  15  inches  deep,  or  top- 
dress  the  soil  with  it  after  planting  is  completed, 
and  lightly  fork  it  in  about  2  inches  or  3  inches 
below  the  "surface.  Do  not  keep  it  on  the  ground. 
and  when  planting  put  it  immediatelj'  on  the 
roots.  This  does  them  more  harm  than  good. 
We  are  glad  you  found  the  notes  on  "  Pruning 
Roses  "  so  useful.  We  hope  to  illustrate  the 
subject  fully  very  shortly.  Write  to  Mr.  E. 
Mawley,  Rosebank,  Berkhamsted,  Herts,  about 
"  The  Rose  Annual." 

Planting'   beds   in    Rose   garden 

{L.  C.]. — We  cannot  understand  the  failure  of 
Caroline  Testout  in  the  autumn,  for  then  it  is 
with  us  usually  at  its  best.  Perhaps  the  plants  are 
on  the  Manetti  stock.  We  have  found  the  Briar 
stock  most  satisfactory  for  this  Rose.  Prince 
C.  de  Rohan  is  of  no  use  as  a  bedding  Rose.  We 
should  recommend  instead  either  Louis  van 
Houtte  or  Victor  Hugo,  especially  as  you  want 
fragrant  Roses.  In  planting  Caroline  Testout 
and  Mme.  G.  Luizet  side  by  side  you  have  two 
colours  somewhat  similar.  We  should  ad\ise 
j'ou  to  plant  Pharisaer  in  the  bed  adjoining 
Gloire  de  Dijon.  In  the  bed  beneath  Prince  C. 
de  Rohan  our  choice  would  be  Mme.  Jules 
Grolez,  and  next  to  this  Augustine  Guinoisseau. 
In  the  bed  adjoining  Mme.  E.  Resal,  Earl  of 
Pembroke  would  look  well,  and  in  the  outer  bed, 
between  Mme.  A.  Chatenay  and  Viscountess 
Folkestone,  plant  Mme.  Ravary.  These  are  all 
fragrant  sorts  and  good  growers.  If  ilme.  .Jules 
Grdez  is  not  pale  enough  for  your  requirements 
then  we  should  recommend  Admiral  Dewey. 
Conrad  F.  Meyer  must  be  very  sparingly  pruned. 
Leave  the  growths  certainly  5  feet  or  6  feet  long, 
and  support  them  with  stout  canes. 

Roses  fOP  plUaps  (Marl  Pyt).—\\'e  gather  from 
your  letter  that  pillar  Roses  of  moderate  vigoui-  are 
required,  and  we  therefore  recommend  the  following: 
Alister  Stella  Gray,  Longivorth  Kamhier,  Griiss  an  Teplitz 
and  William  A  Richardson.  The  wichuraiana  Roses  make 
delightful  pillars,  but  they  become  rather  too  vigorous  in 
a  year  or  two.  As  you  possess  a  chalky  soil  it  would  be 
well  if  you  can  remove  some  of  the  chalk  and  replace  with 
better  soil,  such  as  may  sometimes  be  had  from  a  meadow. 
If  this  be  not  possible  plenty  of  cow  manure  should  he 
incoi-porated  with  the  chalky  soil  before  planting  the 
Roses. 

Rose  gapden  {Lancaster). — There  is  not  the  least 
objection  to  the  water-basin  such  as  you  describe,  and  the 
work,  so  far  as  the  basin  and  water-pipes  are  concerned, 
could  be  carried  out  by  someone  locally  we  think.  The  best 
kind  of  margin  in  the"  circumstances  would  be  one  of  tufa, 
and  by  a  sort  of  pocket  arrangement  to  contain  soil,  quite 
an  interesting  arrangement  of  creeping  and  dwarf  plants 
could  be  made.  %A'e  are  of  opinion  from  what  you  say 
that  Ferns  would  not  he  a  success.  To  give  a  natural 
appearance  to  the  arrangement  it  would  be  necessary  to 
terminate  the  water-tight  compartment  4  inches  or  6  inches 


below  ground-level,  unless  a  partially  out-of-ground 
arrangement  would  better  suit  the  position  and  surround- 
ings. The  cost  will  greatly  depend  upon  circumstances 
and  how  the  work  is  finally  decided  upon.  There  is, 
however,  no  need  for  great  expense. 

FRUIT    GARDEN. 
Maklngr  grafting-wax  (H.  M.  C'.).— 

An  excellent  recipe  for  making  grafting-wax,  one 
generallv  used  now  in  nurseries  consists,  if  a  good 
quantitj"  be  wanted,  of  21b.  12oz.  of  resin, 
lib.  lloz.  of  Burgundy  pitch,  melted  together; 
then  add,  also  melted,  9oz.  of  suet,  and  well  stir 
it,  and,  at  the  same  time,  add,  in  small  quantities, 
16oz.  of  red  ochre.  This  makes  a  first-rate  wax 
for  gi-afting  purposes.  It  must  be  used  for 
coating  over  graft  unions  while  in  a  semi-liquid 
form,  and  for  that  purpose  needs,  beneath  the 
iron  pot  containing  the  solution,  a  small  spirit- 
lamp  to  keep  it  warm.  It  should  be  applied  with 
a  small,  half-worn  painting-brush.  An  older 
recipe  is  common  red  sealing-wax  one  part, 
mutton  fat  one  part,  white  or  bees  wax  one  part, 
and  honey  one-eighth  part.  First  melt  the  fat 
and  white  wax,  then  put  the  sealing-wax  into  the 
other  in  small  pieces,  kept  well  stirred,  and  add 
the  honey  when  all  the  rest  is  well  dissolved. 
This  solution  can  be  poured  while  hot  into 
tins  for  use  as  required  later. 

Worms  on  Apple  tpee-stems  (Jfi.-«  S). 
Without  seeing  a  sample  of  the  small  white  worms  of 
which  you  complain  as  infesting  the  bark  of  your  Apple 
trees  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  they  are,  but  certainly  they 
are  not  wireworms,  as  those  are  gi-ound  pests  only.  It 
does  seem, however,  as  if  the  presence  of  these  worms.so  com- 
mon on  decaying  wood,  indicated  a  very  bad  state  of  health 
in  your  Apple  trees.  They  are  much  moi-e  likely  to  be  the 
product  of  vegetable  decay  than  the  cause.  It  is  difficult 
to  apply  to  them  any  external  dressing  if  they  are  under 
the  bark,  and  stripping  off  the  bark  to  get  at  the  worms 
may  cause  early  death.  If  the  action  of  the  worms  causes 
the"  hark  to  scale  off,  then  it  is  evident  the  inner  bark  or 
cambium  layer  is  diseased  or  decaying.  With  the  exception 
of  adding  clay  to  the  parafBn  emulsion  you  use  so  as  to 
make  a  thick  paste,  and  thoroughly  coating  the  affected 
stems  with  that  to  seal  up  all  cracks  and  openings  little 
more  seems  possible.  A  good  soil  dressing  of  manure  and 
soot  may  be  of  considerable  use. 


SOCIETIES. 


WARGRAVE  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 
A  MEETING  of  the  members  of  this  aasoclatioD  was  held 
on  the  2U:,h  alt.,  with  Mr.  J.  A.  Hall  In  the  chair,  when  a 
good  discussion  took  place  on  mtitters  connected  wUh  the 
kitchen  garden.  Mr.  W.  Turaham  of  Calham  Court 
Gardens  had  promised  a  paper  on  this  subject,  but  was, 
unfortunately,  Buffering  from  an  attack  of  iutlueDza  and 
could  not  attend.  The  subjects  dealc.  with  were  "Potatoes 
and  Potato  Planting,"  "The  Spide  ve,-^->',s  the  Fork  Id 
Digging"  and  "The  Beat  Varieties  of  Biaus,  Celery, 
Colons,  Brussels  Sprouts.  Broccoli  and  Peas  which  did 
•veil  Id  the  District.  "  Mr.  W.  Glen  staged  six  specimen 
plants  of  Primula  sinensis,  which  showed  gjud  culttva- 
oioD,  and  he  was  awarded  the  cultural  certificate  of  the 
dssociatioo.  He  gave  particulars  of  their  culture  for  the 
Information  of  the  members. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 
Os  Monday,  the  ISch  alt.,  the  executive  committee  of 
Lhe  above  society  held  a  meeting  at  Cdrr  s  RasCanrant, 
Strand,  when  Mr.  T.  Bdvan  occupied  the  chair.  A  rough 
gaancial  statement  was  submitted  showing  receipts  and 
payments  lo  date.  All  prize  money  due  to  exhibitors  has 
now  been  paid,  and  the  society  has  a  small  balance  in  hand 
to  work  with. 

The  report  of  the  schedule  sub-oomralttee  was  then 
presented,  by  which  it  appeared  that  certain  alterations 
10  the  prize  Hat  were  necessary,  all  of  which  will  be 
apparent  when  the  new  schedule  Is  ready.  The  amount  of 
prize  money  to  be  offered  at  the  three  shows  for  1907  totals 
£306  Ids.  6i.,  a  reduction  of  over  £65  on  the  previous 
year.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  society  will  again  have 
several  supporters  who  have  presented  special  prizes.  A 
small  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  C.  H.  Curtis,  V.  A. 
Cragg  and  Hawes,  were  appointed  to  act  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Castleton  in  the  spacing  and  arranging  of  the 
shows.  The  various  judges  were  also  appointed  for  the 
three  shows  to  held  this  year.  In  future  the  schedule 
committee  will  meet  after  each  show  to  consider  the 
schedule  for  the  ensuing  year.  As  a  result  of  considerable 
discussion  the  report  was  adopted.  The  qnestion  of  the 
annual  outing  was  left  In  the  hands  of  the  c  ftiijers. 

With  regard  to  the  new  "  Year  Book,"  Mr.  C.  H.  Curtis 
reported  that  the  editorial  work  was  now  completed  i.nd 
that  the  final  proof  was  in  the  printer's  hands.  The  book 
will  therefore  be  ready  in  a  few  days  for  distribution 
among  the  members.  The  Forest  Hill  Chrysanthemum 
Society  was  admitted  in  affiliation  and  several  new 
members  were  elected. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Propagating  fpame  (Srinfener).  — It  is,  of  coui-se, 
possible  t<-)  heat  a  propagating  frame  by  means  of  a  flue, 
hut,  at  best,  the  results  cannot  be  compared  with  a 
structure  heated  by  means  of  hot  water,  and  as  some  of 
the  smaller  boilers  with  their  attendant  pipes  are  com- 
paratively cheap,  we  think  that  the  better  way  will  be  for 
you  to  turn  your  attention  to  one  of  them. 

IHanuplng  poop  grass  land  (■/.  (J.).— Fish 
guano  is  an  excellent  phosphatic  manure  when  dug  in, 
but  because  smelling  so  strong  of  its  flshy  nature,  it  has 
the  demerit  of  attracting  dogs,  cats  and  other  creatures 
from  long  distances,  and  thus  becoming  a  nuisance.  \\  e 
would  rather  adrise,  as  having  often  proved  to  be  good 
pasture  manure,  native  guano,  a  product  of  sewage 
purification.  This  is  cheap,  being  quoted  at  £3  10s.  per 
ton  in  bags,  and  should  be  used  liberally  as  a  dressing. 
For  poor  land  such  as  yours  a  dressing  of  28Ib.  per  rod 
would  not  be  too  much.  Even  that  manure  applied  at 
once  and  well  bush-harrowed  in  should,  early  in  May,  be 
followed  by  a  dressing,  31b.  per  rod,  and  finely  crushed,  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia.  A  heavy  dressing  of  soot  is  good 
manure. 

Basic  slag  as  a  gapden  manupe  (Moseley). 
We  have  generally  advised  the  application  of  the  dressing 
in  the  early  winter  at  the  rate  of  from  71h.  to  sib.  per  rod. 
Much,  however,  depends  on  the  general  condition  of  the 
soil  on  which  it  is  used.  You  may  safely  apply  basic  slag 
as  a  garden  manure,  but  as  it  is,  no  matter  how  finely 
ground,  a  slow  dissolving  manure,  dressings  at  the  rate  of 
from  61b.  to  Sib.  per  rod  should  be  dug  in  some  two  months 
before  crops  are  sown  or  planted.  To  fruit  trees  a  top- 
dressing  at  the  same  rate,  lightly  forked  in,  will  do  great 
good  in  time.  As  a  phosphate,  basic  slag  takes  the  place 
of  bone  floor,  but  it  is  less  costly  and  less  ipiick  to 
dissolve,  also  rather  less  efficient.  A  dressing  should  be 
followed  by  one  of  31b.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  per  rod  in 
the  spring. 

Name  of  fruit.— U'.  J.  Lush.— We  6o  not  recognise 
the  .\pple  ;  it  is  distinct  from  any  variety  we  have  seen, 
and  is  probably  a  local  variety  or  seedling  and  worth 
looking  after. 

Names  of  plants.— J^.  E.  M.  F.— The  Eupatorium 
is  E.  Purpusii,  better  known  in  gardens  as  E.  petiolare. 

The  Begonia  is  B.  manicata. It.  A.  J/.— Libonia  Bori- 

bunda. Mrs.  H.  G.— The  name  of  the  enclosed  shrub 

is  Lonicera  fragrantissima,  which  needs  veiy  little,  if  any, 
pruning.  .\11  that  it  requires  is  to  thin  out  any  weak  or 
exhausted  shoots  directly  after  flowering.  It  both  grows 
and  flowers  much  better  in  a  sunny  spot  than  under  trees  ; 
indeed,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  L<indon  it  is  best  suited 
by  being  trained  to  a  wall ;  but  in  your  favoured  West  of 
England  clime  it  would  do  equally  well  as  an  open  shrub. 


KINGSTON  AND  THE  BRITISH  GARDENERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 
A  MEETING  of  the  association  promoted  by  the  Richmond 
*nd  District  Branch  was  held  recently  in  the  Fife  Hill, 
Klngston-on-Th»me3.  Judging  by  the  number  present 
the  gardeners  in  the  district  fire  fally  alive  to  the  fact 
that  their  pi  ofesaion  lain  need  of  such  an  association  to 
look  af.er  its  interests.  The  meeting  was  presided  over 
by  Mr.  Alexander  Dean.  An  address  on  the  alma  and 
o'jects  of  the  Btiiisb  Gardenera'  Association,  given  ly 
Mr.  E  Hjoper  Pearaon,  occupied  about  an  hour.  The 
chief  polnta  touched  on  were  ;  The  need  of  Co-operation 
among  gardenera,  which  would  benefit  the  gardener  as 
well  aa  the  employer  and  keep  out  of  the  profeaaion 
untrained  and  inexperienced  men  ;  reaaonable  rate  of  pay 
and  houra  of  employment  in  comparison  with  other  pro* 
fessions ;  the  bad  state  of  some  of  the  bothlea  in  the 
British  Islea  was  commented  on— were  they  in  any  other 
place  they  would  long  ago  have  been  condemned  as  unfit 
for  human  habitation.  He  (Mr.  Pearaon)  Inataoced  two 
caaes  of  death  which  had  recently  come  under  his  notice 
due  to  unhealthy  bothies ;  to  encourage  gardenera  to 
liae  in  their  prJfesaion  ;  to  aaaiat  them  when  out  ol  a 
altnation  to  obtain  another  ;  to  help  employers  to  obtain 
men  with  the  experience  and  at)llity  neceaaary  to  carry 
out  the  duties  of  the  poaltlon  to  be  filled.  Many  when 
lhe  aaaociation  was  first  started  predicted  failure  ;  the 
promotera,  however,  thought  otherwtae.  The  membership 
ia  now  over  1,000  and  the  balance  In  the  bank  la  £250. 
Mr.  Pearson  thought  thia  did  not  look  much  like  failure. 

At  the  cloao  of  the  addreas  Measra.  Huasey,  J.  Weathers, 
VV.  Watson  and  othera  dlacuased  various  polnta  arising  out 
uf  the  addresa.  Judging  from  one  question  aaked, 
namely, whether  nursery  handa  are  eligible  for  memberahip, 
much  work  haa  yet  to  be  done  b*»fore  gardeners  become 
ful  y  acquainted  with  the  alma  and  objects  of  the  asaocia. 
tloii.  Mr.  Pearaon  and  Mr.  Weathers  t)oth  made  some 
remarks  on  thla  subject,  pointing  out  that  In  whatever 
branch  of  horticulture  a  man  waa  employed,  provided  be 
had  the  neceaaary  experience  and  qualification,  he  was 
eligible  to  become  a  member  of  the  aaaociation.  Thoae 
employed  by  nurserymen,  aeedamen,  public  bodlea, 
ifec,  were  eligible  equally  as  much  aa  the  gardeners 
la  private  eatabllahmenta.  Mr.  X.  Daan,  at  the  close, 
said  after  what  they  bad  heard  that  evening  he  thought 
all  those  in  the  room  not  already  members  (especially  the 
younger  men)  ahould  serloualy  consider  whether  it  would 
not  be  to  their  advantage  to  join  the  association.  He 
expressed  his  Intention  of  becoming  a  member,  pointing 
<ut  that  an  old  hand  like  himself  waa  acarcely  likely  to 
lead  them  aatray.  Othera  preaent  expreaaed  their  Inten- 
tion of  becoming  members,  and  before  leaving  the  room 
applied  (or  forma  to  fill  np.  Daring  the  evening  the 
ganer.il  secretary  remarked  that  the  Sunderland  branch 
>vaa  one  of  the  strongest  in  the  country.  In  the  Richmond 
jnd  district  branch  It  has  a  heilthy  brother  a  jclety. 
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HOW  TO  GROW  WINTER- 
FLOWERING     CARNATIONS. 

Prize  Essay. 

DURING  recent  years  great  progress 
1  has  been  made  in  the  cultiva- 
I  tion  of  these  popular  plants, 
and  now,  so  far  as  colour, 
fragrance,  size  of  bloom  and 
general  vigour  of  the  plants  are  concerned, 
it  hardly  seems  possible  that  any  further 
great  improvements  can  be  made.  Still 
fresh  varieties  make  their  appearance,  each 
claiming  to  be  an  improvement  on  the  last.  The 
American  varieties  are  good  "doers,"  give  large 
flowers  on  long,  stout  stems,  which  are  non- 
bursters,  i.e.,  the  calyx  of  the  flower  does  not 
burst,  and  are,  as  a  rule,  very  fragrant,  which, 
I  think,  is  one  of  their  principal  charms. 

In  some  gardens  glass  houses  are  devoted 
entirely  to  the  cultivation  of  these  Carna- 
tions ;  where  such  is  the  case  no  great 
difficulty  should  be  experienced  in  their 
cultivation.  The  ideal  house  for  winter- 
flowering  Carnations  is  a  light,  well  venti- 
lated, span-roofed  structure,  running  from 
north  to  south,  fitted  with  sufficient  hot- 
water  pipes  to  keep  up  a  regular  temperature 
of  from  50°  to  55°  during  the  winter  months, 
with  air  on  day  and  night  when  outside 
weather  conditions  allow.  A  dry,  buoyant 
atmospheric  condition  is  necessary  to  the 
well-being  of  winter  -  flowering  Carnatians, 
during  their  flowering  period  especially.  The 
failure  of  the  flowers  to  open  properly  can 
often  be  traced  to  the  lack  of  these  con- 
ditions, and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  still  more  to 
the  clumsy  use  of  the  watering-pot. 

In  many  gardens  winter-flowering  Carna- 
tions have  to  be  grown  with  a  miscellaneous 
collection  of  plants,  and  it  is  here  that  the 
grower  works  under  great  disadvantages 
compared  with  those  who  have  houses  or  a 
house  devoted  entirely  to  them.  To  those  who 
have  to  grow  them  under  such  conditions,  I 
would  say  select  a  position  in  a  light  house 
that  does  not  need  keeping  at  too  high  a 
temperature,  nor  in  too  moist  an  atmospheric 
condition.  Where  there  is  a  will  a  way  will  be 
found  to  grow  these  plants,  and  to  produce 
good  results,  by  those  who  are  Carnation 
lovers. 

Propagation 
is  best  effected  from  Januarj'  to  March.     Thoae 
growers   who  have  a  propagating  frame  witli  a 


steady  bottom-heat  of  about  65°  should  find  no 
difficulty  in  rooting  cuttings  of  winter-flowering 
Carnations.  Thej'  who  have  no  frame  available 
should  use  a  box  with  about  6  inches  of  cocoa- 
nut  fibre  placed  in  the  bottom,  and  of  suiEcient 
depth  when  the  cutting  pots  are  placed  in  it  and 
covered  with  sheets  of  glass  to  allow  an  inch  or 
two  of  space  between  the  top  of  the  cuttings  and 
the  glass. 

Place  the  box  securely  on  the  hot-water 
pipes  so  as  to  get  bottom-heat  from  them. 
Fill  some  clean,  well-drained  3-inch  pots  with  a 
mixture  of  half  loam  and  half  sand.  Examine 
the  loam  carefully  for  wireworms  and  destroy  all 
found,  as  they  will  eat  their  way  up  the  centre 
of  the  stems  of  the  cuttings,  thus  destroying  them. 

Selectino  the  Cuttings. 
Select  the  cuttings  from  side  shoots  which 
grow  on  the  main  stems  of  the  plants,  choosing 
those  that  are  nearer  the  base  of  the  plant  for 
preference.  Very  little  trimming  with  the  knife 
is  necessary,  as  a  sharp  pull  will  usually  detach 
the  shoot  with  what  is  termed  a  "heel,"  and 
cuttings  taken  thus  will  root  readily.  Insert 
the  cuttings  round  the  edge  of  the  pots,  about 
six  in  the  size  mentioned,  water  through  a  rose, 
and  plunge  up  to  the  rims  of  the  pots  in  the 
propagating  frame  or  box.  Keep  close  till  rooted, 
paying  strict  attention  to  wiping  off  condensa- 
tion from  the  glass,  and  shade  the  cuttings  from 
bright  sunshine.  They  rarely  require  watering 
again  until  rooted,  which  usually  takes  place  in 
about  a  month  or  so.  When  rooted  remove 
from  the  frame  or  box  and  stand  near  the  glass 
for  a  few  days,  still  shading  them  from  bright 
sunshine. 

Potting  Off  the  Cuttings. 

The  cuttings  will  then  be  ready  for  repotting 
singly,  which  must  be  done  before  the  roots  get 
into  a  tangled  mass.  If  repotting  is  delayed 
until  they  are  in  this  state  much  damage  will  be 
done  to  the  tender  roots.  Use  clean,  well-drained 
3-inch  pots  tor  this  purpose,  and  shade  for  a  few 
daj's  until  the  young  plants  are  established. 
Tlie  soil  for  this  operation  should  be  good  loam 
three  parts  and  one  part  sand  ;  look  out  for 
wireworm  as  before  mentioned.  Grow  the  plants 
on  steadily  in  a  temperature  of  about  55*, 
stopping  them  to  encourage  the  formation  of 
fresh  shoots,  which  will  eventually  carry 
the  flowers,  and  pay  the  strictest  attention  to 
watering. 

No  shading  will  be  necessary  at  this  period, 
but  admit  all  the  light  and  air  possible  to  enable 
the  plants  to  build  up  a  sturdy  growth.  As  soon 
as  the  young  plants  become  sufficiently  rooted, 
which  can  be  easilj'  ascertained  by  turning  a  few 
out  of  the  pots, 


The  Final  Pottinc; 
into  their  flowering  pots  should  take  place.  Pots 
from  5J  inches  to  8  inches  in  diameter  may  be 
used  for  this  purpose,  choosing  the  sizes  accord- 
ing to  the  strength  and  vigour  of  the  plants  to 
be  repotted.  Th  i  loam  for  this  operation  should 
not  be  sifted,  but  either  pulled  to  pieces,  by  hand 
for  preference,  or  chopped  down  with  a  spade  ; 
a  little  Clay's  Fertilizer  might  with  advantage  be 
added,  say,  about  a  3-inch  potful  to  a  barrowload 
of  loam,  and  sufficient  sand  to  keep  the  whole  in 
an  open  condition.  Use  clean  pots,  well  drained, 
placing  over  the  drainage  some  of  the  rougher 
portions  of  the  compost,  and  pot  firmly,  as  loose 
and  careless  potting  always  means  failure  to 
produce  the  best  quality  bloom. 

W.^teeing. 
Now  a  word  or  two  on  watering  winter- 
flowering  Carnations.  I  know  of  no  plants  that 
are  more  sensitive  to  stagnant  moisture  in  the 
soil.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  lay  down  any  hard 
and  fast  rules  with  regard  to  watering.  When 
the  plants  require  water  is  easily  ascertained  by 
rapping  the  pots.  If  they  emit  a  hollow  sound 
give  sufficient  water  to  soak  the  whole  ball  of 
soil.  Never  water  by  driblets  as  some  are  apt 
to  do.  If  the  plants  are  in  the  charge  of  one 
individual,  which  they  should  be  if  possible,  he 
will  soon  find  out  their  requirements,  and  give 
them  just  that  attention  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  explain,  and  which  they  require  to  bring  them 
to  perfection. 

Tre.\tment  from  June  to  August. 
Their  treatment  from  .June  till  the  end  of 
August  is  as  follows  :  If  a  special  house  is  not 
provided  for  them,  the  best  position  is  in  pits  or 
frames,  as  they  are  then  more  under  the  gi-ower's 
control  than  if  stood  in  the  open.  Pa}'  strict 
attention  to  staking  and  tying,  and  stop  all 
shoots  that  are  running  to  bloom  until  the  middle 
of  July,  after  that  no  stopping  of  the  shoots  is 
necessary.  Give  plenty  of  air  day  and  night, 
and  if  the  .sun  is  very  hot  and  scorching,  a  light 
shading  during  the  middle  of  the  day  is  very 
beneficial,  but  do  not  shade  heavily.  The  plants 
should  all  be  placed  in  their 

Winter  Quarters 
the  first  week  in  September  :  after  then,  except 
on  very  hot  days,  no  more  sliading  will  be  neces- 
sary. Tying,  airing  and  watering  must  be  care- 
fully attended  to.  Disbud  all  flowering  shoots 
to  one  bud  only,  and  that  the  top  or  crown  bud, 
so  as  to  secure  a  good  bloom  on  a  stout  stem  of 
good  length.  When  the  flower-buds  are  swelling 
up  freely,  occasional  waterings  with  liquid 
manure  water  are  beneficial  to  the  plants.  If  the 
foregoing   details   are   strictly   carried    out,   the 
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grower  will  be  rewarded  from  October  onwards 
through  the  winter  with  a  crop  of  splendid 
blooms.  Later  on,  towards  the  spring,  when  the 
sun  begins  to  gain  power  and  flowers  are  still 
coming  on  freely,  a  slight  shading  is  advisable. 

Insects  axd  Dise.4Ses. 

And  DOW  as  to  insect  pests  to  which  winter- 
flowering  Carnations  are  subject.  Aphides  and 
tlirips  are  easily  got  rid  of  by  fumigating  with 
XL  All  Comp(5und  ;  red  spider  b_\-  spraying  with 
XL  All  Insecticide  ;  and  the  Carnation  rust  by 
spraying  with  potassium  sulphide  in  the  propor- 
tions of  half  an  ounce  to  1  h  gallons  of  soft  water.  If 
the  plants  are  well  grown,  liowever,  little  trouble 
will  be  experienced  with  these  pests.  Wireworm 
must  be  destroyed  as  previou.sly  mentioned.  The 
following  are,  I  consider, 

Thk  Best  Twelve  Vakieties 
to  grow  for  general  purposes  and  to  produce 
good  blooms  :  Fair  Maid,  liglit  rose-pink ; 
Marquis,  rich  pink  ;  Mrs.  T.  W.  La\Ason,  cerise- 
pink  ;  Nelson  Fisher,  bright  cerise  :  Enchant- 
ress, flesh  colour  to  pale  pink  ;  Lilian  Pond,  pure 
white  ;  The  Belle,  pure  wliite  :  America,  scarlet : 
G.  H.  Crane,  bright  scarlet ;  Flamingo,  rich 
scarlet  ;  Harry  Fenn,  crimson  ;  Harlowarden, 
rich  crimson. 

The  above  varieties  are  all  of  good  liabit,  good 
"  doers,"  and  produce  fragrant  flowers  tliat 
seldom,  if  ever,  burst  their  calyces.  A  last  word 
of  warning — never  propagate  varieties  that 
habitually  burst  the  calyx.  Edwin  Rixon. 

The   Gardens,  Sprinfifield  Lryons,    Chelmsford, 
Essex. 


PRIZES  FOR  GARDENERS. 


FEBRUARY    COMPETITION— AWARDS. 
The  prizes  are  awarded  as  follows :  The  first  prize 
of  four  guineas  to  Ed«in   Rixon.  The  Oardens, 
Springfield  Lyons,  Chelmsford,  Esse.x. 

The  second  prize  of  two  guineas  to  Arthur  J. 
Cobb  (foreman).  The  Gardens,  Hartpury  House, 
Gloucester. 

The  third  prize  of  one  guinea  to  Herbert  S. 
Gowen,  The  Glen,  Bradley  Road,  Trowbridge. 

The  fourth  prize  of  half-a-guinea  to  T.  W. 
Biikinshaw,  Hatley  Park  Gardens,  Sandy. 

The  papers  from  the  follow  ing  writers  deserve 
high  commendation  :  Charles  Bolus,  Audley  End 
Gardens,  Saffron  Walden ;  L.  Lavender,  Wal- 
tham  Manor  (iardens,  T«_yford,  Berks  :  Alfred 
Burden,  The  Gardens,  Ne«  lands,  Chislehurst  ; 
Edward  .1.  Hender.son,  The  Gardens,  Shatton 
Park,  Micheldever,  Hants;  (Miss)  L.  S.  Bidwell, 
The  Bothy,  Royston,  Herts ;  James  Murray, 
Sopley  Park  Gardens,  Christchurch  ;  C.  W. 
Caulfield,  Bridgen  House,  Park  Crescent, 
Erith,  Kent;  Arthur  Smith,  Westbury  Station, 
Long  Island,  New  York,  U.S.A.  ;  Charles 
Turner,  41,  North  Road,  Highgate,  London,  N.  ; 
C.  Prankish,  Birdsall  House  Gardens,  York  ; 
Harold  Hall,  Lathom  Gardens,  Ormskirk, 
Lanes  ;  James  Hay,  Welbeck  (Jardens,  Worksop, 
Notts ;  E.  R.  Blanchflower,  Knill  (jourt  Gar- 
dens, Kington,  Herefordshire  ;  (Mrs.)  A.  E. 
Margetts,  Sunnyside  Nursery,  Anstye,  Cuck- 
field,  Sussex  ;  Charles  Buruell,  The  Heath  Lodge, 
Cardiff ;  W.  I.  Skinner,  The  Hut,  Bray,  Berks ; 
James  Anderson,  Birdsall  Gardens,  York  ;  J.  W. 
Forsyth,  The  (iardens,  Wishaw  House,  Wishaw, 
N.B.';  C.  Coleman,  91,  Main  Street,  Frodsham, 
Cheshire  ;  E.  Guile,  The  Gardens,  Shortgrove, 
Newport,  Essex  ;  F.  Lock,  Woolton  Hill,  New- 
bury, Berks ;  Alfred  Chetfins,  The  Gardens, 
Newbold  Revel,  Rugby;  C.  H.  Tandevin, 
Hatherley,  Cheltenham  ;  Richard  Chubb,  The 
Gardens,  Howbury  Hall,  Bedford  ;  William  Hall, 
The  Gardens,  Bowen  Hall,  Bowen,  Cambridg'v 
shire  ;  A.  Collins,  Alderbrook  Gardens,  Cranleigh, 
near  (iuildford,  Surrey  ;  B.  Thompson,  Wollaton, 
Nottingliam. 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 


FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

Jlurch  lit.  —  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Exhibition  and  Meeting. 

April  2.  —  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Ex- 
hibition and  Meeting  ;  Meeting  of  the  National 
Amateur  (iardeners'  Association. 

April  4. — Dublin  Spring  .Show  (two  days). 

April  6.  — Cormvall  Daffodil  Show  (two  days). 

April  9. — Devon  Daffodil  Show  (two  days); 
Brighton  Spring  Show  (two  days). 


Royal     Horticultural     Society  — 
General   examination       'Die  society's 

annual  examination  in  the  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Horticulture  will  be  held  on  Wednesdaj-, 
April  10  next.  Candidates  should  send  in  their 
names  not  later  than  the  '2.5th  inst.  Full  parti- 
culars may  be  obtained  by  sending  a  stamped  and 
directed  envelope  to  the  society's  offices.  Copies 
of  the  questions  set  from  1893  to  190.5  (price 
Is.  9d.,  or  10s.  a  dozen)  maj-  also  be  obtained 
from  the  office.  The  soeietj-  is  willing  to  hold  an 
examination  wherever  a  magistrate,  clergyman, 
schoolmaster,  or  other  responsible  person  accus- 
tomed to  examinations  will  consent  to  supervise 
one  on  the  society's  behalf.  In  connexion  with  this 
examination  a  scholarship  of  £"25  a  year  for  two 
years  is  offered  by  the  society  to  be  awarded  after 
the  1907  examination  to  the  student  who  shall 
pass  highest,  if  he  is  willing  to  except  the  condi- 
tions attaching  thereto.  The  main  outline  of 
these  conditions  is  that  tlie  holder  must  be  of  the 
male  sex  and  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
twenty-two  years,  and  that  lie  should  study 
gardening  for  one  year  at  least  at  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society's  gardens  at  Wisley,  conforming 
to  the  general  rules  laid  down  there  for  students. 
In  tlie  second  year  of  the  scholarship  he  may,  if 
he  like,  continue  his  studies  at  some  other  place 
at  home  or  abroad  which  is  approved  by  the 
council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  In 
case  of  two  or  more  eligible  students  being 
adjudged  equal  the  council  reserve  to  themselves 
the  right  to  decide  which  of  them  shall  be  pre- 
sented to  the  scholarship. 

School  teachers'  examination. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Societ}'  will  hold  an 
examination  in  cottage  gardening  on  Wednesday, 
April  24  next.  This  examination  is  intended  for, 
and  is  confined  to,  elementary  and  technical 
school  teachers.  It  is  undertaken  in  \aew  of  the 
increasing  demand  in  country  districts  that  the 
schoolmaster  shall  be  competent  to  teach  the 
elements  of  cottage  gardening  and  the  absence  of 
any  test  whatever  of  such  competence.  The 
geneial  conduct  of  this  examination  will  be  on 
similar  lines  to  that  of  the  more  general  examina- 
tion. Jledals  and  certificates  are  awarded  and 
class  lists  publislied  in  connexion  with  these 
examinations,  and  the  sj'llaVms  may  be  obtained 
on  application  to  the  Secretary,  Roj'al  Horticul- 
tural Society,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  S.  W. 

Woburn   Experimental   Fruit 

Farm. — The  seventh  annual  report  of  the 
Woburn  Experimental  Fruit  Farm,  by  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  K.G.,  and  Spencer  U.  Pickering, 
F.R.S.,  has  just  been  published.  The  results  of 
various  experiments  on  branch  pruning  fruit 
trees,  summei'  pruning,  cutting  back  stunted 
trees  and  pruning  older  trees  are  given  at  length. 
In  drawing  conclusions  from  the  results  of  these 
experiments  the  authors  say  :  "  Our  own  con- 
clusions would  be  that  pruning  should  be  reduced 
to  the  lowest  possible  limit  consistent  with  the 
formation  of  a  tree  of  sutficient  sturdiness  to  bear 
its  crops  with  safety.  In  most  cases  this  will  mean 
(besides  the  cutting  back  after  planting)  pruning 
for  four  or  five  years,  but  reducing  the  extent  of 
this  pruning  gradually  so  as  to  become  practically 
nil  by  the  end  of  this  time.  With  very  precocious 
varieties  or  with  very  weak  growers  the  pruning 


should  be  greater  or  be  continued  for  longer. 
Subsequent  pruning  should  consist  simply  of  the 
removal  of  branches  which  are  interfering  with 
others  and  the  removal  of  any  unripened  wood  or 
spraj'. " 

The  Gardens  of  Versailles.— The 

pleasure  grounds  and  gardens  around  tlie  Palace 
of  Versailles  seem  to  be  in  a  deplorable  condition, 
judging  from  a  note  in  our  contemporary  Le 
Jardin.  It  is  there  stated  that,  notunthstanding 
all  the  endeavours  of  the  head-gardener,  M.  G. 
Bellair,  and  his  staff,  these  admirable  gardens 
present  a  most  lamentable  aspect,  owing  to  the 
want  of  sutficient  money  for  their  proper  upkeep. 
A  number  of  inhabitants  of,  and  Wsitors  to,  this 
famous  place  have  taken  steps  to  present  a  petition 
to  the  responsible  authorities,  deploring  the  want 
of  funds  for  the  proper  maintenance  of  the  Ver- 
sailles park  and  garden,  and  pointing  out  "  the 
urgent  necessity  of  immediateh'  putting  an  end 
to  this  most  deplorable  state  of  things,  which 
gives  a  most  unfavourable  impression  to  strangers 
visiting  Versailles."  The  petition  concludes  by 
demanding  that  prompt  measures  shall  be  taken 
to  put  an  end  to  the  existing  neglect. 

National     Dahlia     Society.  —  The 

annual  report  of  this  society  states  tliat  the 
receipts  to  date,  including  the  balance  from  last 
year,  amount  to  £16(5  i5s.  5d. ,  and  the  expenditure 
to  £1.58  16s.  Id..  lea\ing  a  balance  of  £7  9s.  4d. 
with  the  treasurer,  the  balance  of  assets  over 
liabilities  being  £14  9s.  4d.  The  committee  regret 
that,  owing  to  the  amount  of  the  gi'ant  from  the 
Crj^stal  Palace  Company  being  still  unpaid,  it  has  so 
far  been  impossible  to  send  cheques  to  all  the  prize- 
winners. The  desirability  of  a  larger  cash  balance 
or  the  formation  of  a  reserve  fund  is  apparent,  so 
that  a  repetition  of  the  present  luiavoidable  situa- 
tion may  not  again  occur,  and  it  is  the  committee's 
sanguine  hope  that  the  financial  position  of  the 
society  will  be  strengthened  by  a  large  increase  of 
new  members  during  the  coming  year.  Donations 
are  invited  to  form  a  reserve  fund.  The  annual 
exliibition  will  be  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on 
Thursday  and  Friday,  September  .5  and  6.  Tlie 
hon.  secretary  is  Mr.  H.  L.  Brousson,  Boytoii, 
Foot's  Cray.  Kent. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor   is  not   responsible  for  the  opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents. ) 


Plants    attractive    to    queen 

wasps.  —  A  correspondent  called  attention 
(page  86)  to  the  fact  that  Centaurea  montana 
attracts  queen  wasps.  I  have  found  that 
Cotoneaster  Simonsi  when  in  blossom  in  Jlay  and 
June  collects  these  pests  in  large  numbers.  One 
j-ear  in  early  summer  "2,000  were  caught  with  a 
butterfly  net,  nearly  all  on  these  shrubs,  of  which 
we  have  a  good  many.  No  doubt,  as  "  T.  N.'' 
in  an  interesting  note  mentions,  some  nest  or 
nests  must  have  largel}'  produced  queens.  I 
believe  the  flowers  of  Rhododendrons  attract 
wasps,  but  limestone  soil  prevents  my  growing 
them  here.  —  J.  H.  W.  Thomas,  Belmont, 
Carloir. 

Camellias  in  the  open  —Major  W. 

Wright  writes:  "Can  any  of  your  readers 
inform  me  on  what  island  off'  the  Coast  of 
Scotland  are  Camellias  to  be  found  growing  in 
the  open  throughout  the  winter?" 

Which  are  the  hardiest  shrubs? 

In  answer  to  H.  Avra\'  Tipping  for  reports  on 
shrubs,  the  only  ones  that  have  suffered  hei-e 
through  wind  and  frost  are  Veronica  decussata 
and  V.  Andersonii.  All  last  year's  wood  was 
killed  b\-  the  frost ;  V.  Traversii  is  not  touched. 
— H.  H."  W. ,  Eastbourne. 

In  The  Garden  of  the  2nd  inst.  I  read 

the  paragraph,  "Which  are  the  Hardiest  .Slirnbs?" 
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and  also  the  editorial  remarks  at  the  end.  I  send 
you  a  list  of  those  planted  here.  The  ther- 
mometer registered  15"  of  frost,  and  with  very 
cold  north  and  north-east  winds.  Unhurt  :  Bud- 
dleia  variabilis.  Mimosa,  Acacia  (Lotus)  grown 
from  seed  sent  from  Algeria,  Lagerstrtemia 
and  Genista.  Hurt  by  frost  and  wind  :  Clianthus 
Dampierii,  Carpenteria  californica,  Ceanothus 
Gloire  de  Versailles,  Bambusa  nitida  and  Coro- 
nilla.— C.  A.  0.  S.ivrLL-OxLEV,  Th,:  Prhry,  Ash 
Prlo7'.-<,  Taunton. 

Rooting:  Coleus  cuttinirs  in  sand. 

The  Coleus  is  a  half-hardy  plant,  of  wliioh  there 
are  many  varieties  having  beautiful  richly- 
coloured  foliage.  It  is  a  favourite  greenhouse 
plant,  and  is  also  very  useful  for  planting  out  in 
beds  in  the  garden  in  summer  time.  For  the 
latter  purpose,  Coleus  Verschafl'elti,  with  crimson- 
red  leaves,  is  a  general  favourite.  Very  handsome 
pyramid-shaped  plants  may  be  grown  in  the 
warm  greenhouse.  The  Coleus  grows  quickly, 
and  is  easily  trained  into  a  symmetrical  specimen 
plant.  Coleus  cuttings  are  most  easily  rooted  ; 
in  fact,  as  the  illustration  shows,  they  root 
readily  in  pure  sand  without  any  soil  at  all.  The 
old  plants,   if  cut  back  and  placed  in  a  warm. 
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COLOURED     PLATE. 

PLATE    1320. 

WINTER-FLOWERING  BEGONIAS. 

ROM  a  horticultural  standpoint  the 
most  valuable  result  of  the  Sokotra 
Natural  History  E.xploration  in  1879 
was  the  intioduction  of  B.  socotrana. 
This  species,  for  wliose  discovery  we 
are  indebted  to  Professor  Isaac  Bayley 
Balfour,  botanist  to  the  expedition,  and  now  so 
well  known  for  his  splendid  work  at  the  Botanic 
Gardens  both  oi  Kdinburgli  and  Glasgow,  at  once 
aroused  great  interest  ;  firstly,  from  the  dis- 
covery of  a  Begonia  in  tliat  unlikely  spot  ;  and, 
secondly,  from  its  distinct  and  highly  ornamental 
character.  The  leaves,  which  form  quite  a  tuft, 
are  almost  round,  in  vigorous  examples  nearly 
1  foot  across,  and  of  a  pleasing  bright  green  tint. 
The  flower-stem,  which  rises  clear  of  the  foliage, 
bears  a  number  of  bright  rose-coloured  blossoms, 
supported  on  slender  stalks.  This  Begonia  does 
not  form  a  Potato-like  tuber  like  the  popular 
bedding   varieties   of    to-day,    but   a   cluster    of 
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moist  house  at  this  time  of  the  year,  soon  pro- 
duce good  cuttings,  and  if  these  are  put  in  shallow 
boxes  filled  with  sand  and  are  covered  with  a 
hand-light  or  bell-glass  they  quickly  form  a  mass 

I  of  roots,  as  shown  in  tlie  illustration.  When 
the  cuttings  are  rooted  thej'  should  be  potted 
up,  using  a  soil  consisting  of   two-thirds  loam, 

j  one  -  third  leaf  -  soil,  and  adding  plenty  of 
sand. 

"True    stock"    in     Chrysanthe- 

mums.— I  am  exceedingly  sorry  tliat  my 
friend  Mr.  E.  H.  Jenkins  (page  87  of  The 
Garden)  finds  it  impossible  to  act  upon  my 
advice,  given  in  an  earlier  issue  of  The  Garden, 
witli  respect  to  the  true  stock  of  White  Mass6. 
As  I  endeavoured  to  explain,  there  is  no  dis- 
tinguishing name  for  the  "true  stock"  of  this 
variety.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Jenkins's  query  as  to 
how  to  make  sure  of  getting  the  true  stock  of 
■I  White  Masse,  I  would  suggest  that  he  and  other 
I  readers  of  The  Garden,  when  writing  to  the 
■  Chrj'santhemum  specialists  for  stock  of  this 
variety,  give  the  description  of  the  correct  variety 
as  mentioned  by  me  in  your  issue  of  January  12 
last  (page  19). — D.  B.  Crane. 


bulb-like  masses,  just  at  the  base  of  the  leaves. 
These  bulbils  begin  to  push  up  their  foliage  in 
August,  and  the  flower-sjjikes  soon  follow  ;  then, 
after  blooming,  the  leaves  continue  fresh  till  late 
in  the  spring,  wlien  the  plant  goes  to  rest.  At 
that  time  little  water  will  be  needed,  but  still 
the  soil  must  not  be  too  much  parched  up,  as 
the  small  bulbils  have  not  the  resisting  power  of 
large  tubers,  and  consequently  they  more  quickly 
suffer.  Early  in  August,  if  shaken  clear  of  the 
old  soil  and  repotted,  they  quickly  grow.  An 
explanation  of  these  main  characteristics  of 
Begonia  socotrana  is  necessary  in  order  to 
understand  thoroiighly  the  treatment  of  the 
hybrids  obtained  therefrom. 

The  idea  of  using  B.  socotrana  in  founding  a 
new  race  was  taken  up  by  Messrs.  Veiteh  of 
Chelsea,  but  it  did  not  meet  with  immediate 
success.  At  last,  however,  tlieir  famous  hybridist, 
John  Heal,  obtained  a  single  plant,  and  in  188.5 
he  had  the  pleasure  of  flowering  the  one  named 
in  his  honour.  This  was  obtained  by  the  inter- 
crossing of  B.  socotrana  with  a  member  of  the 
tuberous-rooted  section.  Since  that  time  many 
other    varieties   have   been   raised,    and   Messrs. 
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Veitch's  flowering  Begonias  now  form  an  annual 
early  winter  feature  at  the  meetings  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  It  may,  however,  be 
noted  that  they  ai'e  now  grown  in  the  purer 
atmosphere  of  Feltham,  as  at  Chelsea  the  winter 
fogs  often  experienced  in  the  London  area  during 
their  flowering  period  play  havoc  witli  them. 

Varieties. 

'I'he  beat  of  this  section  are  Ensign,  light 
carmine,  toned  scarlet,  semi-double ;  Ideala, 
dwarf,  bright  rosy  carmine,  large  flowers  ;  John 
Heal,  rich  carmine ;  Julius,  soft  pink  ;  Mrs. 
Heal,  carmine-scarlet ;  Success,  rosy  crimson, 
semi-double  ;  Winter  Cheer,  rose,  shaded  violet, 
semi-double  ;  and  Winter  Perfection,  semi- 
double,  rose-pink. 

Cultivation. 

In  beginning  the  cultivation  of  this  class  of 
Begonias,  a  suitable  time  to  obtain  the  plants 
will  be  in  early  autumn,  as  then — if  placed 
in  what  is  generally  termed  a  warm  greenhouse,  /■ 
that  is,  where  the  temperatvire  ranges  from  about 
.50"  to  60°—  they  will,  with  very  little  trouble, 
flower  well.  The  roots  of  these  Begonias  are 
not  particularly  vigorous,  and  as  they  flower  at  a 
time  of  the  year  when  dull  weather  often  prevails, 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  over  water,  as  if  kept 
too  wet  at  the  roots  they  soon  suffer.  At  the  same 
time  this  does  not  imply  that  the  soil  should  be 
parched  up,  but  rather  that  moderate  moisture 
is  beneficial.  A  good  light  position  during 
autumn  and  winter  is  necessary  to  their  well- 
doing. After  flowering  they  must  be  treated  as 
before,  and  throughout  the  winter  a  light  buoj'ant 
atmosphere  rather  than  a  moisture-laden  one 
suits  them  best.  A  little  fresh  air  whenever  the 
state  of  the  outside  air  permits  will  be  helpful. 
In  this  way  tlie  plants  willgrow  slowly  yet  sturdily, 
and  by  May  a  considerable  number  of  young 
shoots  from  2  inches  to  3  inches  in  length  will  be 
available  as  cuttings.  These  must  be  inserted 
singly  into  clean  small  pots,  jjutting  first  a  few 
Ijroken  crooks  in  the  bottom.  Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  bury  the  cuttings  too  deeply,  other- 
wise decay  may  set  in.  If  a  cutting  shows  a 
tendency  to  overbalance  it  may  be  secured  to  a 
small  stick.  Then  place  the  cuttings  in  a  close 
propagating  case  situated  in  a  temperature 
about  the  same  or  slightly  liigher  than  that  in 
which  they  have  been  grown,  where,  if  shaded 
when  necessary  and  care  taken  in  the  watering, 
they  will  soon  root.  A  suitable  soil  for  tlie 
cuttings  consists  of  equal  parts  of  loam,  leaf- 
niould  and  silver  sand,  the  whole  being  passed 
through  a  sieve  with  half  an  incli  mesli,  in  order 
to  remove  the  very  roughest  pieces. 

When  rooted  they  must  be  gradually  inured 
to  the  ordinary  atmosphere  of  the  greenhouse, 
taking  care  to  shade  them  from  the  hottest 
of  the  sun's  rays.  Some  time  during  tlie  month 
of  .lune  or  in  July,  according  to  the  progress  they 
have  made,  these  Begonias  will  be  ready  to  shift 
into  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to  flower.  The 
nJajority  of  them  can  be  safely  put  into  pots 
ih  inches  in  diameter,  but  for  a  few  of  the 
strongest  5-inch  pots  may  be  preferred,  and 
4-ineh  for  the  weakest  ones.  For  this  second 
potting  the  soil  should  be  of  a  fairly  open  nature, 
such  as  fibrous  loam  pulled  to  pieces  with  the 
hand,  two  parts,  the  same  of  leaf-mould,  and 
one  part  of  rough  silver  sand,  the  whole  being 
thoroughly  incorporated  together. 

After  potting  the  plants  may  be  stood  in  the 
greenhouse  or  in  a  cold  frame,  taking  care 
that  they  are  shaded  during  the  hottest  part  of 
the  day.  As  the  pots  get  well  furnished  with 
roots  a  little  liquid  manure  once  a  fortnight  will 
be  helpful. 

To  return  to  the  old  plants.  These  may,  after 
the  cuttings  are  taken,  be  cut  back  to  within 
3  inches  of  the  pot,  and  kept  moderately  dry 
afterwards.  They  will  pusli  out  new  shoots  and 
be  ready  for  repotting  at  much  the  same  time  as 
the  cuttings.  Before  potting  the  old  plants 
about  two-thirds  of  the  exhausted  soil  round  the 
roots  should  bt  removed.  H.  P. 
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MAKING    A    FEUIT    GARDEN.       j 

(Continued  from  pa(/e   11-'.  J 
Y  tlie  arrangement  so  far  sketched  out 
the  half  acre  (more  or  less)  will  be 
divided  into  two  equal  parts,  one  on 
either  side  of  the    centre  walk,  and 
now  comes  the  ijuestion  of  planting. 
I   would    suggest    that   the  whole  of 
one-half    be    planted     with    Apple    trees, 
that   a   half   of   the   other   side   with   Pear 
and  Plum  trees  in  equal  numbers,  the  remaining 
half    with    Currant    trees.    Strawberry    plants, 
and    Gooseherrj'     bushes.       The    principle   here 
advocated,     namely,     the     proportion     of     the 
kind   of    trees   to  "plant    may    be     modified    to 
suit  the  varied  tocal   and  other  conditions.     In 
making  this  suggestion  as  to  planting.  I  have  in 
my   mind   chiefly   the   production   of    fruit   and 
ve'getables  for  the  home  supply.    Should  it  happen 
that  the  owner  or  occupier  wish  d  more  particu- 
larly to  devote  it  to  the  growth  of  fruit  for  sale, 
I  would  qualify  this  arrangement  by  suggesting, 
first,  that  the  boundary  plantation  of  Raspberries 
and  Loganberry  remain  the  same  :  and,  secondly, 
that    the  whole   of   the  two   large    quarters   be 
planted  entirely  with  bush  trees  of  Cox's  Orange 
Apple,  in  rows  9  feet  apart,  allowing  the  same 
distance    between    tree    and   tree    in   the   row. 
Between  the  rows  of  Apples  in  the  one  quarter  a 
row  of  Gooseberry  bushes  should  be  planted  at 
distances  of  4  feet  apart,  and  in  the  other  quarter 
between  each  row  of  Apples  three  rows  of  Straw- 
berries may  be  planted  at   distances  of  18  inches 
between  the  rows,  and  the  same  distance  between 
plant  and  plant.     I  had  intended  reserving  my 
list  of  varieties  of  the  different  kinds  and  variety 
of  fruit  to  plant  until  the  end  of  my  remarks, 
l)ut  while  I  am  on   the  subject  of  growing  fruit 
for  sale,  I  sljould  like  to  say  why  it  is  that  I  am 
recommending  the   wholesale  planting  of   Cox's 
Orange  Apple.     It  is  because  it  is  far  and  away 
the  best  dessert  Apple  (whether  of  home  growth 
or  of   foreign  importation)  we  have,  because   it 
commands,  while  in  season  (from  end  of  October 
to  middle  of  February],  double  the  price  of  any 
other   sort,    and    because    the    tree     is   so   well 
adapted  for  growing  in  small  gardens  by  reason 
of  its  moderate  growth,  and  also  for  the  reason 
of  the  enormous  increase  in  the  demand  lor  this 
Apple  each  \ear. 

Varieties  of  Gooseberries  are  legion,  but  the 
two  most  profitable  to  grow  (among  the  Apple 
trees)  are  Whinham's  Industry  and  Royal  Red. 
The  best  Strawberries  for  the  same  purpose  are 
Royal  Sovereign  (early)  and  (iivon's  Late  Prolific 
(late).  Resuming  my  remarks  on  the  general 
subject. 

Selection-  ok  Treks  to  Plant. 
On  this  subject  I  would  like  to  offer  a  word  of 
warning  to  the  inexperienced.  Many  are  tempted 
to  buj'  their  trees  at  auction  sales  under  the  im- 
pression that  they  are  buying  them  cheap.  This 
is  a  pure  fallacy.  No  guarantee  is  given  as  to 
the  trees  being  true  to  name.  They  may  be 
badlj'  infected  with  dormant  American  blight. 
The  roots  may  be  half  dead  from  dr}'ness  and 
long  exposure,  and  the  tissues  of  the  bark  and 
woSi  shrivelled  and  wasted.  Such  trees  are 
seriously  handicapped  from  the  first,  and,  in  most 
cases,  are  incapable  of  giving  tlie  owners  any 
pleasure  in  growing  or  satisfaction  in  the  way  of 
fruit  returns  ;  indeed,  such  trees  are  often  dear 
at  a  gift.  Rather  let  the  intending  grower  him- 
self go  to  a  respectable  nurserj'man  and  choose 
his  own  trees  from  the  quarter  in  which  thej'  are 
growing.  In  doing  so,  if  he  is  wide  awake  and 
of  a  receptive  mind,  he  may  learn  a  usefid  lesson 
in  the  art  of  pruning  his  trees,  root  and  branch, 
by  asking  tlie  nurseryman  or  his  representative 
to  lift  up  a  young  Apple  or  Pear  tree  from  tlie 
ground   and    show   him    how    to  prune  it.     H 


the  same  way,  and  the  length  to  which  they 
should  be  shortened.  Such  a  practical  lesson 
would  serve  him  a  lifetime,  and  prove  far  more 
instructive  than  pages  of  written  matter.  I  will 
not  weary  the  beginner  here  by  describing  the  pro- 
cess of  propagating  and  training  the  young  trees, 
because  they  are  obtainable  ready  trained  -nith 
the  foundation  laid  for  the  proper  and  permanent 
disposition  of  the  main  branches  at  a  com- 
paratively small  price.  The  Apple  trees  I  would 
recommend  for  planting  should  be  three  years  old 
from  the  time  of  budding  or  grafting. 

Thk  Stock  ox  which  the  Apple  should 

BE  Worked. 

The  trees  selected  for  planting  on  so  small  an 

area  of  land  .should  be   worked  on    the  English 

Paradise  stock  (not  the  French).     On  the  English 

stock   the  Apple  makes   a   better  growth  and  a 

stronger  and  healthier  tree  than    when   worked 

on  the  French  Paradise.     The  English  stock  thus 

recommended  is  obtained  from  the  pips  of  English 

Apples  sown  in  the  open  ground  either  in  autumn 

or  in  spring.     Tlie  object  of  working  the  Apple  on 

the   Paradise  stock  instead  of  on   the  Crab,   as 

used  to  be  the  case,  is  that  a  dwarfer  and  more 

restricted  growth  is  secured,  enabling  the  grower 

to  plant  double  the  number  of  trees  to  the  acre. 

besides   helping   to   bring   the   trees  to  a  fruit - 

liearing  condition  in  much  less  time  than  if  thej- 

were  worked  on  the  Crab  stock,  this  result  being 

brought  about  by  the  surface-rooting  nature  of 

the   stock,  as  against   the   strength   and  deeper 

rooting  nature  of  the  Crab,  which,  however,   is 

still  the  best  stock  to  use  for  large  orchard  trees. 

Form  of  Tree  to  Plant. 

The  natural  growth  of  the  Apple   inclines  to 

the    bush  form,  therefore  bush  trees  should  be 

planted.       In  the  case   of   the   Pear   and   Plum. 

the  pyramid  form  is  the  best. 

Time  to  Plant. 
The  best  time  to  plant  Apple  trees,  as  well  as 
most  other  fruit  trees,  is  from  the  middle  of 
November  to  the  end  of  January,  although 
planting,  if  the  work  is  carefully  carried  out, 
may  safely  be  extended  to  early  March. 

Owen  Thomas. 
(To  ht:  continued.) 
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The  Yellow-fi.oweked  Sweet  Violet  (Viola 
ODORATA  V-IK.  sulphukeaI. 
We  have  received  flowers  of  this  interesting 
yellow -flowered  variety  of  our  Sweet  Violet  from 
'Mrs.  Garnett,  Adsett  Court,  Westbury-on-Severn, 
Newnham,  from  a  plant  stated  to  have  been 
found  in  a  wood  near  Bromj'ard  in  Herefordshire. 
It  has  also  been  found  in  France  near  Lyons  and 
Forez,  and  has  been  in  cultivation  now  for  nearly 
ten  years,  having  been  distributed  b)-  M.  Clienault 
of  Orleans.  It  has  also  been  distributed  under 
tlie  name  of  V.  vilmoriniana.  The  flowers  are 
apricot  yellow  when  the}'  first  open,  and  gradually 
fade  with  age,  while  the  spurs  are  violet -purple 
in  colour.  This  variety  is  very  free  in  habit  like 
the  ts-pe,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  become 
plentiful  in  this  country,  although  it  is  a  most 
desirable  plant  on  account  of  its  distinct  colour. 


Two  BEArTiFCL  Climbing  Plants. 
From  Bicton  Gardens,  Devon,  Mr.  James 
Mayne  sends  flowering  shoots  of  the  beautiful 
greenhouse  climber  Streptosolen  Jamesoni.  The 
tube-shaped  blossoms,  which  are  produced  in  loose 
bunches,  are  yellow  and  orange  red — one  of  the 
most  richly  coloured  among  greenliouse  flowers. 
Tliis  is  a"  delightful  plant  for  training  up  the 
pillars  in  the  greenhouse,  and  its  flowers  at  this 
season  are  most  valuable.  Jasminum  primulinum, 
with  large,  clear  yellow  flowers  and  dark  green 


leaves,  is  a  very  handsome  climber  of  conipara- 

^ __   ^ __     ___    tively  recent  introduction.     Mr,  Mayne  does  not 

«  ould  show  him  which  roots  to  prune  back  at  the  I  say   whether  the  flowering   shoot  was   gathered 
time   of    planting,   which    branches   to   serve  in    from  a  greenliouse  or  from  a  wall  out  of  doors. 


ITH  the  lengthening  days  the 
attention  of  secretaries  of 
cricket  and  tennis  clubs  is 
drawn  to  the  state  of  their 
grounds  and  the  result  of  care- 
fully planned  improvements 
carried  out  last  autumn.  People,  too,  who  liave 
just  moved  into  a  new  house  find  themselves 
often  confronted  with  very  rudimentary  lawns, 
and  yet  are  loth  to  aquiesce  in  a  summer  without 
good  croijuet  or  tennis.  It  is  late,  but  by  no 
means  too  late  in  man}'  cases,  if  the}'  take  their 
courage  in  both  hands,  though  levelling,  if  much 
has  to  be  done,  will  not  be  as  permanently  satis- 
factory as  if  done  in  November  and  the  ground 
given  time  to  settle.  If.  however,  it  must  be 
done,  there  is  no  need  to  anticipate  long  delay  in 
beginning  the  summer  games. 

In  all  work  of  this  kind  it  is  better  to  procure 
skilled  labour  and  not  to  trust  to  the  gardeners. 
Find  out  who  laid  the  best  cricket  ground  in  the 
nearest  three  counties  and  make  him  contract  for 
the  work.  Advances  will  be  asked  for  to  pay 
his  men's  weekly  wages,  and  board  will  have  to 
be  found  :  but  the  result,  especially  on  a  stiff, 
clay  soil,  will  be  worth  it.  And  first  of  all 
coiiies  the  di-ainage.  If  on  clay  this  will  be  a 
difficult  problem.  If  the  ground  stands  high 
with  a  fall  on  two  sides  so  much  the  better :  the 
drains  can  then  be  put  down  a  fairdepth,  say,  about 
•2  feet.  Bat  supposing  the  ground  lies  in  a 
hollow,  the  difficulty  then  arises  how  to  put  them 
at  such  a  depth  as  to  be  safe  from  the  action  of  a 
heavy  roller  and  yet  sufficiently  near  the  surface 
to  catch  the  water  rising  from  below  and  preserve 
the  top  foot  from  excessive  moisture.  The  sub- 
ject of  changing  the  nature  of  the  sub-soil  b}' 
importing  cartloads  of  rubble  must  be  passed 
over  :  that  is  an  operation  it  is  practically  too 
late  to  attempt  now.  But  given  that  sufficient 
drains  have  been  put  in  and  the  levelling  over,  get 
the  turf  back  at  once  :  the  less  it  is  out  in  bitter 
March  winds  the  better. 

Now  as  to  putting  turf  back.  There  is  a 
method  of  doing  this,  which,  though  not  gene- 
rally known,  is  the  only  one  which  will  ensure  a 
good  playing  surface  at  once  :  and  by  at  once  is 
meant — astonishing  as  it  may  sound— within  a 
fortnight  of  the  replacement.  The  sods  should 
be  laid  down  not  quite  touching,  a  little  soil 
dribbled  in  along  the  intervening  spaces,  and  then 
the  two  edges  beaten  together  with  ordinary 
small  double-headed  hammers  (stone-cracking 
ones  will  do)  with  short  handles.  It  is  back- 
aching  work  and  slow — first  a  stroke  from  the 
left,  then  one  from  the  right,  till  the  two  edges 
are  so  firmly  welded  that  no  ensuing  drought  will 
ever  draw  them  apart.  And  over  this  operation 
the  men  will  need  careful  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  foreman.  Next  conies  the  ramming  and 
treading.  The  men.  keeping  in  line,  move  slowly 
across  the  ground,  letting  the  weight  of  the  iron 
head  do  most  of  the  w  ork  the  first  time  over,  and 
there  must  be  no  heavy  ramming  done  at  this 
stage,  especially  if  the  sodsare  ratherdry.  A  second 
harder  ramming  at  an  interval  of  a  week  or  ten 
days  should  leave  the  ground  fit  if  the  weather  is 
favourable  tor  the  professional  or  gardener  to 
take  in  hand  at  once.  Only  beware  the  heavy 
roller  during  the  first  season.  Its  use  is  greatly 
to  he  deprecated,  especially  on  new-made  gi-ound. 
For  choice,  too,  on  small  areas  use  the  lawn 
scvthe.  The  grass  will  respond  to  it  far  better 
than  to  the  machine,  ■N\hicli,  however  sharp,  has  a 
slightly  tearing  action. 

Another  point  to  remember  is  that  where 
patches  grow  bare  do  not  be  afraid,  if  they  can 
be  rested  for  a  month  (practice  pitches,  for 
instance),  to  keep  on  sowing  fresh  seed  right 
through  the  summer  months,  mixing  it  with  a 
very  little  finely-powdered  soil  or  wood  ashes. 
The  birds  will  let   it  alone,  as  thev  will  not  do 
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after  October,  and  a  pitch  sown  in  June  will  often 
be  pla3'able  on  in  September  again. 

I'o  turn  to  the  case  of  a  neglected  lawn  which 
it  is  not  possible  to  re-turf.  First  of  all,  after 
mowing,  harrow  it  thoroughly  with  the  iron 
rake,  bringing  out  113'  main  force  all  the  coarse 
tufts  and  moss,  and  get  out  as  far  as  po.ssible  all 
Dandelions  and  Plantains.  If  this  drastic  treat- 
ment leaves  it  rather  ragged  and  bare,  never 
inind ;  the  grass  will  come  all  the  sweeter. 
Repeat  the  treatment  at  a  week's  interval,  and 
then  scatter  seed  and  soil  mixed  in  small 
quantities.  Roll  this  in  and  mow  as  often  as 
possible,  remo\ing  the  grass.  Use  a  light  roller 
constantly  now,  and  take  advantage  of  any  wet 
weather  to  ram  down  small  lumps  ;  but  the  less 
it  is  consolidated  at  first  the  more  air  will  get  to 
the  roots  and  the  better  for  the  herbage.  Later 
un  the  hard  level  surface  will  be  the  first  con- 
sideration. One  word  as  to  Plantains.  They 
nnist  be  got  out,  and  there  is  only  one  way  to 
effect  this — namely,  by  attacking  each  individual 
one  with  the  weeding-knife.  Stretch  a  string 
across  the  ground,  employ  a  couple  of  old  women 
for  choice,  and  make  them  get  up  as  much — it  will 
never  be  all — of  the  root  as  they  can.  Do  not 
believe  that  Plantains  can  be  killed  by  a  drop  of 
acid  ;  they  like  it.  H.   L.   T.  P. 


EDELWEISS. 

With  regard  to  the  plant  of  Leontopodium 
liimalayanum  it  was  grown  in  ordinary  soil  with 
a  very  liberal  top-dressing  of  mortar  rubbish.  It 
is  to  me  most  interesting,  as  I  have  in  the  same 
plot  of  ground  plants  of  the  ordinary  Edelweiss 
(L.  alpinum),  sibiricum,  altaioum,  japonicum  and 
transylvanicum.  I  cannot  call  to  mind  any  other 
plant  with  such  a  wide  distribution  with  onh- 
verj'  slight  botanical  differences.  I  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  ensure  fertile  seed,  and  dividing  the  plants 
is  almost  certain  deatli. 

BruiidnU,  \orwicli.  Octavius  Conder. 


TWO  BEAUTIFUL    WINDFLOWERS. 

AXEMONE    N.ARCISSIFLORA. 

This  beautiful  Windffower,  referred  to  bj-  Mr. 
Mallett  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  (tARDEN%  has 
never  given  me  any  difficulty  to  establish,  and  I 
am  surprised  to  Hnd  that  j'our  correspondent 
finds  it  troublesome  in  this  respect.  It  appears 
to  like  a  soil  with  a  considerable  amount  of  sand 
in  it,  and  rathei-  dry  tlian  otherwise.  Possibly, 
however,  the  time  of  planting  has  nuicli  to  do 
with  the  difficulty  experienced.  I  have  always 
planted  it  in  spring  (March  or  April)  and  I  have 
never  lost  a  plant.  Two  j'ears  ago,  when  I 
removed  here,  I  brought  plants  cjf  Anemone 
narcissiflora  to  this  garden  at  the  end  of  April. 
They  were  lifted  with  as  much  soil  as  possible 
about  them,  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  old  sacking, 
and  planted,  with  tlie  result  that  they  are  doing 
well  and  bloomed  last  year. 

Anemone  rivularls. 
I  am  reading  with  great  pleasure  Mr.  G.  B. 
Mallett's  excellent  review  of  the  Anemones,  now 
appearing  in  The  Garden,  and  I  observe  his 
remark  that  the  tallest  plant  of  Anemone 
rivularis  he  had  seen  was  one  in  tlie  rock  garden 
at  Kew  which  was  2  feet  high.  In  the  North 
it  grows  taller  than  that,  and  in  the  North-West 
and  West  of  Scotland  our  trouble  is  that  the 
plant  becomes  too  tall,  and  is  so  coarse  as  to 
lose  much  of  its  beauty.  To  remedy  this,  it 
should  be  cultivated  in  a  rather  dry  soil.  I 
know  one  garden  in  the  South  of  Scotland  where 
it  is  sometimes  quite  4  feet  high.  This  is  un- 
fortunate, as  those  who  see  the  smaller  plants  of 
this  Anemone  will  liardly  recognise  it  when  it  is 
i  feet  high,  as  the  flowers  and  foliage  are  in 
proportion  to  the  height.  I  alwaj-s  consider 
that  Anemone  rivularis  looks  best  when  it  is 
about  1  foot  high.  In  the  garden  referred  to 
the  soil  is  moist  underneath  and  of  rather  a 
peaty  character. 

Simnymead,  Dumfries.  S.  Arnott. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 

CYCAS  CIRCINALIS. 

THE  class  of  plants  to  which  this  Cycas 
belongs  are  more  often  found  in 
botanical  gardens  than  in  private 
establishments.  We,  however,  do 
meet  with  them  occasionally,  and  at 
the  present  time  there  are  two  very 
good  specimens  of  the  al)o\-e-mentioned  Cycas 
here,     bearing     two    and     three     cones 


[  It  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  may  be 
distinguished  from  Cj-cas  re\-oliita  by  the  leaves 
being  erect,  while  those  of  U.  revoluta  droop 
slightly.  Scale  is  the  commonest  fc^i-m  of  pest 
to  which  they  ai'e  liable.  A  solution  of  soft 
soap  and  warm  water,  with  a  little  paraffin  added, 
v\-ill  lie  found  effective  for  sponging  them  with. 
-iV.  A'.  R.  H.   Donaldson. 


A  NEW  PLANT  (KALANCHOE  DYERI). 

Onk  of  the  most  interesting  new  plants  shown 
respec-    before  the  Royal  Horticult\n-al  Society  last  month 


was  Kalanclioe  Dyeri,  of  which  an  illus- 
tration IS  given.  It  is  a  plant  for  the 
warm  house,  is  erect  in  growth,  and  has 
large,  fleshy  leaves.  The  flowers  are 
pure  white,  about  3  inclies  long,  and,  as 
the  illustration  represents,  arranged 
many  together  in  a  large  head.  The 
height  of  the  plant  is  about  .3  feet.  It 
IS  a  native  of  Central  Africa,  and  Messrs 
James  Veiteh  and  Sons,  King's  Road^ 
Chelsea,  London,  were  the  exhibitors. 


(GREENHOUSE 
PLANT    FROM   CENTRAL 


AFRICA 


(KALANCHOE    DYERI.) 


tively.  They  are  growing  in  tubs  .3  feet  deep 
and  4  feet  in  diameter,  standing  upon  stout 
Larch  poles  7  feet  in  height,  placed  in  the 
centre  bed  of  a  Palm  house.  They  seem  to 
thrive  very  well  in  this  position.  The  cones  are 
18  inches  in  length,  of  a  j'ellowish  colour,  and 
have  been  on  the  plant  for  the  past  two  months, 
showing  well  against  the  shining  green  leaves, 
which  are  about  8  feet  long. 

A  mixture  of  good  strong  loam  and  river  sand 
witli  the  ordinary  temperature  (65°  to  70°)  and  a 
plant  stove  or  Palm  house  will  suit  them.  The 
latter  house,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  «-ill  be  the 
more  suitable  in  regard  to  space.  At  no  period  of 
their  growth  should  they  be  given  too  much  water. 


CINERARIAS. 

Cineraria  .seeds  should  be  sown  in  April 
in  pans  in  a  compost  of  loam  three  parts 
leaf-mould  two  parts  (passed  through 
a  quarter-inch  sieve),  and  a  little  sand 
Sow  the  seeds  thinly  ;  if  the  seedlings 
are  too  much  crowded  in  the  seed  pan 
their  roots  will  be  injured  in  "potting 
off."  Place  the  pans  in  a  greenhouse 
with  a  temperature  of  about  00°  shade, 
and  do  not  give  mueli  water  until  the 
seeds  have  germinated.  Afterwards  keep 
the  soil  moist,  and  place  the  seedlings 
where  they  get  plenty  of  light  but  no 
strong  sunshine.  When  large  enough  to  handle, 
prick  out  the  seedlings  in  pans,  using  a  similar  soil 
as  before.  When  the  seedlings  are  well  rooted 
"pot  otf"  singly  into  4-inch  pots,  and  place  in 
frames  on  the  shady  side  of  a  wall.  Give  plenty  of 
air,  and  never  allow  them  to  get  dry.  Their  next 
shift  will  be  into  6-inch  pots,  potting  them  fairly 
firm.  Afterwards  stand  them  in  a  frame  on  a  bed 
of  ashes,  which  must  be  kept  moist. 

Regular  watering,  air  and  shade  are  required 
during  the  summer  ;  in  September  they  must 
be  removed  to  a  frame  or  pit,  where  a  little 
heat  can  be  given  on  cold  nights. 

rr,,    „  J-  Kearney. 

The  Oardem,  Phmiix-  Park,  Dtiblin. 
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TIMELY    HINTS. 

0  \V  that  all  danger  of  severe  frost 
has  passed,  the  earth  that  was 
placed  about  the  base  of  the  bush 
Roses  may  be  removed,  together 
with  straw  or  Fern  that  was  stuck  j 
among  the  branches. 

Removing  Winter  Protection. 

I  may  explain  for  the  information  of  those 
readers  who  are  now  beginning  Rose  growing 
that  in  November  practical  Rose  growers  place 
some  fine  soil,  burnt  earth,  or  ashes  around  each 
bush,  heaping  it  up  among  the  growths  about 
.S  inches  or  4  inches.  This  soil  preserves  the  eyes 
or  buds  from  injur}'  should  we  experience  a  very 
hard  winter,  and,  although  the  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals  would  pass  through  the  winter  compara- 
tively safely,  it  is  best  that  the  whole  should  be 
earthed  up,  but  more  especially  the  Tea-scented, 
Hybrid  Teas,  China,  or  Monthh'  and  Polyantha 
groups. 

It  is  the  zero  frosts  that  we  have  to  fear 
most,  but,  happily,  this  winter  we  have  not 
had  them  (juite  so  severe  as  that.  Altogethei 
I  have  not  seen  for  some  years  the  Rose  growth 
sounder  or  more  promising.  This  is  doubtless 
owing  to  the  splendid  summer  and  autumn  last 
3'ear,  which  aided  the  ripening  of  the  shoots. 
Perhaps  some  may  want  to  know  what  to  do 
with  the  soil  when  it  is  taken  away  from  the 
bushes.  This  depends  much  on  the  Rose  bed. 
If  it  is  at  all  low,  the  soil  may  remain  and  be 
incorporated  with  the  staple  soil  ;  but,  rather 
than  have  an  oval  surface,  it  is  better  to  take  it 
away. 

All  Rose  beds  should  have  a  fairly  even  surface 
so  that  rain  will  not  run  off  rapidly,  but  rather 
enter  the  soil  and  thus  nourish  the  plants.  From 
the  standard  Roses  the  ha\'  or  Fern  may  also  be 
removed.  Some  keep  this  upon  the  plants  of 
Tea  Roses  until  the  end  of  March,  but  this  is  a 
mistake,  as  it  accelerates  gi-owth,  which  runs  a 
risk  of  injury  from  April  frosts.  May  frosts  are 
the  rosarians'  terror,  but  more  about  these 
anon. 

PRrxiNG. 

There  have  recently  appeared  articles  upon  this 
subject   in    these    eolunms,  which,    if    followed 


FLOWERS   LX    A    LOW    STONE    WALL. 


intelligently,  cannot  fail  to  lead  to  good  results, 
but  there  may  be  some  who  are  in  doubt  how  to 
prune  Roses  planted  last  autumn  and  up  to  the 
present  time.  ^Vith  the  exception  of  ramblers, 
climbers  and  pillar  Roses,  cut  all  back  to  within 
5  inches  or  6  inches  of  the  ground,  and  the  less 
vigorous  sorts  to  even  3  inches.  Climbers  may 
have  one  or  more  of  the  hardest  growths  retained 
full  length  and  the  others  shortened  about  lialf 
their  length.  Do  not  prune  the  Tea  Roses  until 
the  end  of  ilarch  or  early  in  April. 

Many  amateurs  can  only  grow  their  Roses 
in  mixed  borders.  Where  this  is  neoessar3' 
endeavour  to  keep   the   plants   clear   of  growth 


A   V.^RIETY    OF   THE   EDELWEISS    (LEONTOPODIUM    ALPINIM    VAR.     HIMALAYANTM ).       See  page  VXI. 


from  other  plants.  If  one  has  sorts  that  are  very 
\-igorous  and  rarelj'  bloom,  instead  of  pruning 
this  year  tie  the  growths  upward  to  a  stake  and 
treat  as  a  pillar  Rose  ;  masses  of  flowers  may 
then  be  obtained.  In  some  cases  a  bed  of  Roses 
will  possess  a  number  of  long  growths  that  it 
seems  a  pity  to  cut  away.  Why  not  bend  these 
over  and  have  bloom  all  over  the  growths  •  Many 
of  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses  are  well  suited 
to  this  procedure.  .Just  drive  a  notched  stick  in 
the  ground,  tie  a  piece  of  tarred  twine  to 
the  end  of  the  shoot  and  secure  the  string 
to  the  stick  until  the  shoot  forms  a  half-moon 
shape. 

The  Soil 
must  have  attention  now.  A  small  flat-pronged 
fork  is  a  useful  implement  among  Roses.  With 
this  lightly  skim  over  the  surface  and  turn  it 
upside  down,  burying  any  weeds  there  may  be. 
If  j-ou  have  manured  the  surface  this  manure 
may  now  be  buried  beneath.  Be  careful  not  to 
tread  on  the  soil  after  this  forking  over.  Roses 
require  air  at  the  roots  as  much  as  about  the 
growths,  and  they  cannot  obtain  this  if  there  be 
a  hard  surface. 

Pl.i>'ting 
may  still  be  done.  On  arrival  of  plants  cut  their 
shoots  back  to  about  2  inches  of  the  base  before 
planting  ;  this  seems  drastic,  but  it  is  best  for 
spring  planting.  Dip  the  roots  in  a  fairly  thick 
puddle  or  mud,  and  when  planting  press  the  soil 
firmly  about  the  roots.  A  week  hence  tread  the  soil 
all  around  the  plant  and  pour  some  water  in  the 
cavity  made.  Repeat  this  in  another  week,  then 
fill  up  the  cavity  with  soil.  Roses  planted  now 
will  bloom  beautifully  when  the  established 
Roses  are  waning.  All  Rose  growers  should 
plant  a  few  beds  in  spring  if  only  with  this 
object  in  \'iew. 

Manure. 
Many  beginners  make  a  sad  mistake  in  giving 
newly-planted  Roses  a  lot  of  manure,  and  some 
go  so  far  as  to  use  various  artificial  compounds 
for  the  new  plants.  Such  things  are  oft«n  most 
harmful  to  established  plants,  but  to  fresh- 
planted  Roses  I  would  say,  be  careful,  ^^'ait  till 
the  roots  are  active  in  May  and  June,  and  even 
then  be  careful.  P. 
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WALL-GARDENING,  among  its 
many  charms  and  merits,  lias 
the  great  one  of  making  a 
good  show  sooner  than  can  be 
obtained  in  any  other  kind  of 
permanent  planting.  When 
we  ])hint  shrulis  and  trees  we  have  to  wait  four  or 
five  years  before  the}'  look  at  all  mature  ;  a  border 
of  hardy  plants  must  have  at  least  tw'j  years  to 
come  to  fair  strength  ;  but  wall  plants,  with 
their  roots  in  the  cool  depths  and  their  heads  in  the 
sun,  grow  away  at  once,  and  reward  the  careful 
planter  well  within  the  year. 

Now  the  means  whereby  these  delightful  results 
may  be  obtained  are  within  the  reach  of  all.  It  is 
onlj'  needful  to  secure  that  the 
wall  shall  be  thick  enough  to 
allow  the  moisture  to  condense 
within  it.  The  retaining  walls  are 
the  best,  because  the  soil  that  is 
supported  by  one  of  their  sides 
stores  a  constant  supply  of  moisture 
in  immediate  contact  with  them. 
In  such  a  wall  you  have  onlj'  to 
make  a  little  opening,  imless  you 
find  one  ready,  and  to  introduce 
the  roots  of  3'our  plant,  and  to  fi.K 
it  in  position  with  some  moss  or 
a  little  rather  stiff  mould  ;  then 
you  make  it  all  firm  by  means  of  a 
few  small  angular  stones  that  you 
can  even  secure  with  cement  if  it 
should  seem  desirable.  Often  it 
does  quite  well  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
such  plants  as  are  easily  raised  in 
this  way,  such  as  Erinus  alpinus, 
Toadfla.x  (Linaria  alpina),  (fee.  , 
these  you  introduce  into  the  fissures 
by  means  of  some  rather  stiff  soil 
with  which  the  seeds  have  been 
incorporated.  In  a  very  few  j'ears 
you  will  have  a  wall  so  superbly 
beflowered  that  it  will  draw- 
enthusiastic  expressions  of  admira- 
tion both  from  yourself  and  from 
your  friends. 

In  Miss  JekylFs  charming  book, 
"Home  and  Garden,"  page  116, 
there  are  notes  about  wall-gar- 
dening which  are  both  interesting 
and  instructive  :  "  One  of  the 
best  and  simplest  ways  of  growing 
rock  plants  is  in  a  loose  wall.  .  .  . 
An  exposure  to  north  or  east  and 
the  cool  backing  of  a  mass  of  earth 
is  just  what  most  alpines  delight 
in.  A  dry  wall,  which  means  a 
wall  without  mortar,  maj'  be  any- 
thing between  a  wall  and  a  very 
steep  rock-work,  and  may  be  built 
of  brick  or  of  any  kind  of  local 
stone.  ...  A  dry  wall  needs 
very  little  foundation  ;  two  thin 
courses  underground  are  quite 
enough.  The  point  of  most 
struct ui-al  importance  is  to j  keep 
the  earth  solidly  trodden  and 
rammed  behind  the  stones  of  each 
course  and  throughout  its  liulk,  and  every  two  or 
three  courses  to  lay  some  stones  that  are  extra 
long  front  and  back,  to  tie  the  wall  well  into  the 
bank.  A  local  sandstone  is  tlie  walling  material." 
Many,  indeed  almost  all  the  plants  recom- 
mended in  our  list  of  rock-garden  plants  may  be 
grown  in  the  wall,  .such  as  the  pretty  Erinus, 
Rock  Pinks,  especially  the  Cheddar  Pink,  and 
the  Wild  Carnation  (Dianthus  Caryophyllus), 
Aubrietias,  Alyssums,  Arabis,  Iberis,  Alpine 
Harebells,  not  forgetting  the  Wall  Ferns,  Wall 
Rue,  Hard  Fern,  Common  Poljqjody  and  others, 
also  Houseleeks,  Saxifrages,  Sedums  (Stoneci-ops), 
Thymes  and  the  pretty  Sandworts  (Arenaria). 
Sowing  the   seed  as   the   wall  is  being  made  is 


best,  and  Ferns  should  be  planted  in  this  way 
also.  A  host  of  plants  will  flourish  in  a  wall 
that  are  not  usually  regarded  as  .suitable  for  this 
purpose,  Verbascnms  as  an  example,  which  will 
send  up  spikes  several  feet  high  in  this  position. 
Never  overplant  a  wall.  A  few  Snapdragons, 
Wallflowers,  or  whatever  may  be  planted,  arc 
better  than  attempting  too  much,  especially  upon 
very  old  walb;.  In  the  spring  when  seedlings 
are  coming  up  it  is  M'ise  to  syringe  the  wall 
gently  in  the  evening  or  very  early  morning, 
especially  if  much  exposed  to  the  sun. 


PLRGOL.AS  &  DWARF  ROCK 
PLANTS. 

Where     a     path    under     a    pergola    has    been 
paA-cd,  and   the  stones  are  laid  on  6   inches   of 


FLOWERS    IN_ST0NE    I'.ATH    BENEATH    I'KRHOLA. 

good  soil,  an  opportunity  is  offered  which  is 
too  good  to  be  lost.  In  the  crevices  many 
dwarf  plants  will  flourish.  The  cool  root  run 
under  the  stones  and  the  slight  shade  over- 
head prove  very  beneficial  during  the  hottest 
days  of  summer.  Many  plants  which  dislike  the 
disturbance  at  the  root  caused  by  slugs  and 
worms  succeed  far  better  tiglitly  fixed  between 
stones.  Plants  can  also  be  chosen  to  flower  at  a 
season  when  the  climbers  on  the  pergola  are  bare 
and  unattractive,  or  to  enhance  their  beauty  later. 
An  example  of  this  kind  of  gardening  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  The 
pergola  is  70  yards  long,  and  is  paved  with  flat, 
square,    or   oblong   stones,    their   ugliness   being 


relieved  by  a  varied  collection  of  dwarf  rock 
plants.  Most  of  these  are  of  such  a  nature  that 
an  occasional  footstep  does  little  or  no  harm. 
What  to  Plant. 
I. — Plants  raised  from  seed  need  only  a  short 
period  of  growth  previous  to  flowering.  To 
flower  in  March  and  April  :  Plant  in  September 
Forget-me-nots  Dwarf  Blue  and  Dwarf  White, 
Silenes  Dwarf  Rose  and  Dwarf  White,  all  4  inches 
in  height.  Sow  the  seed  in  July,  covering  the 
soil  with  one-eighth  of  an  inch  of  sifted  leaf- 
mould,  and  give  water  in  dry  weather.  Snow- 
drops. Scilla  biflora,  S.  sibirica,  Nai-cissus 
minima,  Apennine  Windflower  (Anemone  apen- 
nina),  and  rooted  cuttings  of  Arabis  albida  can 
also  be  planted  in  September.  Sow  lonopsidium 
acaule  (lilac  and  white)  and  Saxifraga  Cymbalaria 
where  desired  ;  the  latter  flowers  in  May. 

II. — Plants  which  need  a  season  to  attain 
their  true  character  should  be 
pla".ted  at  the  first  opportunitj', 
either  in  March  or  September. 

(«).  — To  flower  in  March  and 
April :  Saxifraga  apiculata,  pale 
yellow;  Aubrietia  tauricola, 
mauve  ;  A  deltoidea,  rosy  purple  ; 
Omphalodes  verna,  O.  verna  alba, 
blue  and  white  :  Hepaticas  and 
Primroses.  Plant  the  four  latter 
at  the  sides  of  the  path  where  their 
Ijroad  leaves  are  less  liable  to 
injury. 

(''). — To  flower  in  May  and 
June :  *  Arenaria  balearica  ( Balearic 
Sandwort),  *A.  cajspitosa,  beauti- 
ful little  plants  covering  stones  like 
moss,  and  studded  with  minute 
white  flowers ;  *  Alpine  Pink  ( Dian- 
thus alpinus),  pink  ;  Linaria  Cym- 
balaria, *L.  hepaticiefolia,  both 
purple  ;  Saxifraga  Rhei,  pink  and 
white  varieties  ;  *S.  R.  Guildford 
Seedling,  crimson ;  *  S.  muscoides 
atropurpurea,  reddish  pink; 
*Sedum  Lydium,  S.  corsicum, 
green  and  grey  foliage  ;  *  Veronica 
saxatilis,  lilue ;  *  V.  reptans.  bluish 
white,  charmingly  small ;  V.  pros- 
trata,  blue;  *  Mentha  Requienii 
emitsapleasantsmell  when  trodden 
on.  Taller  sorts  to  plant  at  sides : 
Arenaria  montana,  large  handsome 
white  flowers  ;  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
Achillea  umbellata,  silver  foliage  ; 
■"Veronica  guthrieana,  blue;  Sea 
Pink  (Armeriamaritima),  pink  and 
white  varieties  ;  Mossy  Saxifrage 
(Saxifraga  hypnoides)  and  Common 
Musk. 

(c).— To  flower  in  July  :  *Thy- 
mus  Serpj'llum,  *T.  S.  album, 
*T.  S.  cooeineum. purple,  white  and 
deep  purple  respectively' ;  and  *  T. 
lanuginosus,  of  beautiful  close  habit 
and  downy  foliage. 

*  Particularly  good  tor  the 
purpose. 

Arrangemext  of  Plants. 

Though  irregular  portions  of 
the  pavement  may  be  devoted  to 
special  plants,  these  should  never 
occvipy  the  entire  width,  nor  should  the  edges  of 
the  group  be  abruptly  defined,  but  mix  naturally 
with  adjoining  groups,  (iood  grouping  is  easier 
when  irregular-f5haped  stones  are  used. 

How  to  Plant. 

Presuming  the  soil  beneath  is  good,  the 
stones  not  too  closely  set,  and  the  joints  between 
empty,  planting  is  an  easy  matter.  Place  a  little 
fine  soil  at  one  end  of  tlie  crevice,  insert  the  plant 
against  it,  extending  the  roots  downwards  as  far 
as  possible.  Add  more  soil  and  press  firmly 
towards  the  plant  with  a  small  flat  dibber, 
leaving  a  hole  for  the  next  plant.      J.  Comber. 
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GARDENING     FOR     BEGINNERS, 


SIMPLE    HIXTS. 


OW   TO   GROW  DAHLIAS.— These   and  take  a  little  longer  to  root. 


Hare  increased  by  cuttings,  di^^sion 
lit  the  roots,  and  bj'  seeds.  The 
single  sorts  produce  seeds  freely 
and  come  fairly  true  to  colour. 
Doubles,  however,  seed  sparingly, 
this  method  of  propagation  being  seldom  resorted 
to  e.xcept  in  the  raising  of  new  varieties.  The 
seeds  should  be  sown  in  March  in  a  warm  house, 
the  seedlings  being  potted  off  singly  when  large 
enough  to  handle.  They  must  be  repotted  as 
becomes  neeessarj',  hardening  them  off  gradually 
ready  for  planting  out  at  the  end  of  May  or 
beginning  of  June. 


but  when  planting  out  time 
comes  he  will  probably  have 
sturdier  plants  for  putting  out 
than  his  friend  with  a  hot-bed. 
When  about  3  inches  in  length 
(see  Fig.  2),  sever  the  cutting 
from  the  old  stool  with  a  sharp 
knife.  Taken  oft'  with  a  slight 
"heel  "  of  old  wood,noditiiculty 
should  be  experienced  in  rooting 
almost  every  cutting.  A  good 
beginning  has  a  lot  to  do  with 
the  ultimate  success  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  Dahlias  as  \\ith 
other  plants,  therefore  cuttings 
such  as  the  long  one  sho%vn  in 
Fig.  3  should  be  avoided. 


Inserting  the  Cvttings. — Suit- 


Propayation  by  Cuttings. — The  roots  of  the 
varieties  it  is  intended  to  increase  should  be 
placed  in  a  warm  house  to  induce  t)>e  production 
of  cuttings.  The  illustration  (Fig.  1)  represents 
a  root  taken  from  the  shed  or  house  in  which  it 

passed  the  winter  quarters.  Several  methods  '.  able  pots  in  which  to  insert  the 
can  be  employed  to  start  them  into  growth.  The  cuttings  are  those  '2h  inches  in 
general  practice  is  to  start  them  on  a  hot-bed.  I  diameter.  Place  plenty  of 
Failing  this,  place  them  on  the  floor  in  a  warm  '  broken  crocks  at  the  bottom 
house.    Cuttings  will  be  a  little  longer  in  pushing    for  drainage,  and  fill  up  with 

light      sandy 


soil : 


the 


-DAHLIA  ROOTS  AFTER    H.iVIXG 
FOR  A    FEW 


on 
surface 
spread  a 
layer  of  sand. 
Insert  the 
cuttings 
r  o  u  n  d  the 
sides  of  the 
pots  (se  <r 
Fig.  4),  and 
allow  a  little 
of  the  .sand  to 
trickle  into 
the  hole 
beneath  tlie 
cutting.  If 
placed  in  a 
frame  on  a 
hot-bed  or  in 
a  propagating 
case  the  cut- 
tings will  root  in  a  few  days,  and  keep  them  well  watered  if  the  weather  is 
In  a  small  hand-light  stood  on  dry.  Thinning  of  the  shoots  is  necessary  :  this 
the  stage  in  a  greenhouse  or  is  best  done  when  the  shoots  are  young.  Allow- 
under  a  bell-glass  they  natu-  five  or  six  growths  to  develop,  tying  these 
irtllv  take  rather  longer  to  root,  securely  to  one  or  more  stakes,  if  necessary,  to 
Pot  off  singly  into  small  pots  prevent  their  being  blown  about.  The  side 
(Fig.  .l)  when  sufficiently  gi-owths  should  subsequently  be  removed, 
rooted.      Later  on  they  can  be 

shifted  into  .5-ineh  or  (i-inch  Lijting  and  Storing. — After  the  tops  are  cut 
pots,  and  gradually  hardened  by  frost  the  stems  can  be  cut  down  to  within 
off  for  planting  out  in  their  S  inches  or  9  inches  of  the  ground.  Attach  a  label 
flowering  quarters  the  end  of    to  every  root  to  prevent  any  mistakes  in  spring 

when  propagating.  Lift  carefully,  removing 
most  of  the  soil  from  the  tubers,  and  store  in  a 
cellar  or  shed  out  of  the  way  of  frost.  Tlie 
position  must  not  be  too  dry  or  the  tubers  will 
shrivel ;  on  the   other  hand,  it   must   not  be  too 


(Xotiee  the  iioiuig  groivttis  springing  from  ainwig  the  rontx'yn  the]le/t 
form  the  cutting.^.) 


BEES    IS  A  WARM    GREENHOUSE 
WEEKS. 

iheAe 


May  or  beginning  of  June. 


I. — DAHLIA  ROOTS  AS  THET  APPEAR  AFTER  HAVING  BEEN  STORED 
IX   A  SHED  OR  GREENHODSE   DURING   WINTER  SAFE  FROM  FROST. 


up.  To  counteract  this, the}- can  be  -started  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight  earlier.  When  started  in 
this  waj',  give  them  as  light  a  position  as  possible 
to  prevent  the  cuttings  becoming  ' '  drawn. " 
Partially  cover  the  tubers  with  soil.  Syringe 
once  or  twice  a  day  to  induce  the  production  of 
young  shoots.  In  a  warm  house  these  will  soon 
appear.  However,  the  grower  who  has  very 
little  heat  must  not  think  he  is  out  of  the  run- 


to   pieces,    potting 


Division  of  Roots.  — If  only  a 
few  extra  plants  are  required, 
the    roots   or    tubers    can    be 

divided.     .Start  the  tubers  into  I  damp  or  they  will  rot. 
growth   as   advised    to   obtain 

cuttings.  \\Tien  the  shoots  are  The  Best  Varieties.  — These  are  very  numerous. 
3  inches  or  4  inches  in  length.  The  selection  given  below  is  for  the  decoration  of 
the  old  roots  may  be  pulled  the  garden  and  cut  flower  purposes.  Many  of 
up   each   piece  which    has  a    the  leading  exhibition  varieties  are  unsuitable  for 


young  shoot  attached.  this    purpose,    likewise   most   of   the   decorative 

varieties  are  unsuitable  for  exhibition.  Select 
Planting  Out  of  Doors. — If  sufficient  room  is  sorts  for  garden  decoration  which  throw  the 
available  to  grow  the  plants  to  a  good  size  before  blooms  up  well  above  the  foliage.  Singles  : 
planting  out  they  will  naturally  flower  earlier.  '  Midget  Improved,  small,  free-flowering,  scarlet ; 
It  often  happens  that  we  get  an  early  frost  in  Miss  Roberts,  yellow  ;  Negress,  dark  maroon  ; 
autumn  just  as  the  Dahlias  are  at  their  best.  It  Rosebank  Cardinal,  rich  cardinal :  Twentieth 
is  consequently  a  great  advantage  to  have  forward  Century,  white,  rosy  carmine  ring  ;  White 
ning  ;  his  cuttings  may  be  slower  in  pushing  up  I  plants  to  start  with.'    Place  a  good  stake  to  each,  I  Queen,'  good    white.        Cactus  :     Glare    of    the 
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3.  -  fiOOD  AND   BAD   DAHLIA   CUTTINHS. 

(The  eutting  on  the  right,  the  xhort  and  aturdij  otre,  i^ 

good;   that  on  the  left,  too  long  and  weak,  1.1   a  bad 

one.    Two  inches  is  a  saitabU  length.) 

Garden,  decorative,  scarlet ;  C4rand  Duo  Alexis, 
white,  rolled  florets ;  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria, 
grand  decorative  white  ;  Hobbies'  Yellow,  rich 
j'ellow  ;  Mme.  Jules  van  der  Dael,  pink  ; 
Charles  Woodbridge,  crimson  ;  Matchless,  dark 
maroon  ;  John  Welsh,  red  ;  Progenitor,  carmine, 
fringed  tips ;  Florodora,  claret.  Pompon  : 
Bacchus,  scarlet ;  Arthur  West,  crimson ;  Butter- 
cup, J'ellow  ;  Lilian,  primrose,  tinged  pink  : 
White  Aster  (syn.  Guiding  8tar) ;  Phcebe, 
orange  ;  Daisy,  amber,  tinged  salmon  ;  Tommy 
Keith,  scarlet,  tipped  white.  Show  Dahlias : 
Crimson  King,  George  Thomson,  primrose  ; 
Glow-worm,  orange  scarlet;  .John  Walker,  white; 
Mrs.  Gladstone,  blush ;  Mrs.  Langtry,  cream, 
edged  crimson ;  Rising  Sun,  scarlet  :  R.  T. 
Rawlings,  yellow  ;  Willie  Garrett,  cardinal. 

PRUNING  ROSES  ON  PILLARS  AND 
PERGOLA.S. — Before  attempting  to  cut  away 
any  brandies  of  Rose  trees  growing  on  such 
structures  the  gardener  sliould  carefully  note 
their  present  condition  and  the  space  thej'  are 
required  to  cover.  A  huge  mass  of  branches  on 
a  pergola  does  not  mean  success  as  regards 
the  furnishing  of  the  structure.  The  shoots 
should  be  evenly  disposed,  and  before  any  pruning 
is  done  it  should  be  ascertained  how  far  the 
branches  fall  short  of  producing  this  desirable 
residt,  and  then  proceed  to  make  their  condition 
better  and  the  result  more  charming.  Thinning 
out  is  probably  a  better  term  to  apply  to  this  work 
than  pruning,  as  it  will  be  necessary  to  remove 
branches  their  whole  length  in  many  instances, 
and  to  hard  prune  only  in  a  few.  Such  Roses  as 
Crimson  Rambler,  Carmine  Pillar,  Ard's  Pillar, 
Dundee  Rambler  and  Dorothy  Perkins  produce 
annuallj-  long  shoots,  which,  if  properlj'  matured, 
bear  clusters  of  flowers  from  the  majority  of  the 
buds  the  greater  part  of  their  length.  These 
shoots  and  the  new  ones  on  them  bearing  the 
blooms  must  have  space  to  grow  in.  We  must 
therefore  decide  whether  or  not  there  is  sufficient 
room  ;  if  not,  begin  the  thinning  out  by  removing 
the  weakest  shoots  first,  and  if  after  this  is  done 
there  seem  still  too  many  branches,  cut  out 
some  of  those  which  are  sappy,  unripe,  and 
probably  show  marks  of  injm-y  by  frost  near 
their  points.  Again,  there  may  be  weak  or  bare 
places  near  the  base  of  the  plants.  The  top  or 
roof  portion  generally  fills  up  well,  but  often  it 


is  a"  difficult  matter  to  get  the  base  or  pillar 
portion  i^of  'the  structure  adequately  furnished. 
To  put  matters  right  here,  do  not  hesitate  to  cut 
off — at  varying  heights  from  the  ground — at  least 
one  shoot  ;  the  residt  will  l)e  a  number  of  strong, 
healthy  shoots  which  will  duly  furnish  the  bare 
places.  The  pruning  should  be  done  as  soon  as 
all  danger  of  frost  is  past — about  the  end  of 
March.  Slight  frosts  will  not  do  the  young 
shoots  much  harm. — Avon. 

PLANTS  FOR  SHADY  BORDERS.  —  The 

question  is  often  asked  as  to  what  is  best  to  plant 
on  a  border  that  gets  little  oi-  no  sun.  It  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  that  the  soil  should  first 
be  made  suitable,  for  in  tlie  sliady  border  more 
often  than  not  it  is  heavy,  damp  and  cold,  so  that 
even  plants  that  are  really  suitable  will  not  thrive 
in  it.  There  is  nothing  like  deep  digging  to  improve 
such  soil.  This  is  preferably  done  in  autumn, 
in  October  or  November,  leaving  the  soil  in  ridges, 
so  that  as  large  a  surface  as  possible  may  be 
e.\'posed  to  the  beneficial  action  of  frost  and  other 
agents.  However,  it  should  be  dug  at  least  2  feet 
deep  in  any  case  before  planting  is  carried  out, 
whether  in  spring  or  autumn.  Such  materials  as 
wood  ashes,  road  scrapings,  lime  and  brick  rubble 
and  sand,  if  mixed  with  the  soil 'at  digging  time. 


4. — THE     CrTTIN(iS    PLACKD    IN    .\    POT    FILLED 
WITH    SANDY   SOIL. 

(Then  will  .foon  form  roots  and  must  then  be  potted 
off  singhj.) 

make  it  more  suitalile  for  the  cultivation  of  plants. 
If  the  soil  is  cold,  wet  and  sticky,  which  it  is 
sure  t(.i  be  if  not  well  dug  and  is  not  improved  by 
the  addition  of  such  materials  as  mentioueil 
above,  no  plant  will  grow  satisfactorily  and  give 
of  its  best. 

Some  oj  the  31ost  Suitalile  Plant.<!  are  the 
following":  In  my  opinion  there  is  nothing  much 
better  than  the  beautiful  August  -  flowering 
Japanese  Anemone  (A.  japonica),  of  which  there 
are  several  charming  sorts.  One  called  Queen 
Charlotte,  with  large  white  flowers,  is  perhaps 
the  best,  although  the  type  (the  ordinary  white 
form)  and  the  rose-coloured  variety  are  very 
beautiful.  There  appear  to  be  two  forms  even  of 
the  common  Japanese  Anemone,  just  as  there  are 
two  forms  of  the  Madonna  Lily.  In  one  varietj' 
the  petals  are  full  and  liroad,  and  in  the  other 
they  are  narrow  and  "starry"  in  appearance. 
While  the  former  is  very  beautiful,  the  latter  is 
disappointing,  so  that  in  ordering  it  is  well  tii 
stipulate  that  the  best  form  be  sent.  Ferns  are, 
of  course,  indispensable,  and  those  who  prefer 
them  or  care  to  mix  them  with  flowering  plants 


have  plenty  of  handsome  sorts  to  choose  from 
among  the  numerous  hardy  Ferns.  The  Flag  or 
German  Iris  (Iris  gernianica)  is  an  ideal  plant  for 
the  shaded  border,  and  there  are  now  many  very 
charming  varieties  to  be  had.  Even  the  old 
purple  sort,  however,  is  most  attractive,  and 
grows  perhaps  better  than  any  other.  The  Day 
Lily  (Hemerocallis  flava),  bearing  large  yellowish 
flowers  in  early  summer,  thrives  well  in  the 
shade.  The  Leopard's  Bane  (Doronicum  plan- 
tagineum  excelsum),  with  handsome  bright 
yellow  flowers  in  April  and  May,  is  also  well 
worth  planting  on  the  shady  border.  Most  of 
the  spring-flowering  Ijulbs,  such  as  Dafi"odil3, 
Tulips,  Crown  Imperial  (Fritillaria  imperialis), 
.Snowdrops,  &c. ,  are  fairly  successful  as  a  rule  in 
the  shady  border,  although  tliey  are,  of  course, 
later  in  flowering  than  those  in  the  (jpen  or  in 
sunny  beds. 

Thf  Globe  Flom'/r  (TroUius  europa;us)  I  have 
grown  satisfactorily  in  tlie  shade.  It  bears  in 
early  summer  handsome  flowers  of  more  or  less 
globular  form  and  of  some  shade  of  yellow  or 
orange.  There  are  several  varieties.  The 
vigorous-growing  Galega  officinalis,  which  makes 
a  large  plant  4  feet  or  more  high  and  almost  as 
much  through,  and  liears  a  mass  of  small  Pea- 
shaped  purple  and  white  blossoms  in  summer, 
will  also  thrive  in  the  shade.  The  Scarlet 
Lobelia  (L.  fulgens)  growing  .3  feet  to  4  feet  high, 
and  Ijearing  in  August  rich  scarlet  flowers  on 
bronze-coloured  stems,  likes  a  shady  spot  and 
associates  charmingly  with  the  Japanese  Ane- 
mone, in  flower  at  the  same  time.  Some  of 
the  Lilies  —  for  instance,  Lilium  candidum, 
L.  washingtonianum,  L.  tigrinum,  L.  speeiosum, 
L.  chalcedonicum  and  L.  pyrenaicum — will  grow 
well  in  a  border  that  is  not  too  deeply  shaded. 
I  have  grown  them  all  in  a  border  facing  east, 
\\  here  only  the  morning  sun  reached  them.  Lily 
of  the  Valley,  Tufted  Pansies,  Violets,  Primroses 
and  Polyanthus  and  St.  John's  Wort  (Hypericum 
iiioserianum)  are  other  plants  suitable  for  a 
shady  border. 

SWEET  PKAS  IN  CLUMPS.— Most  people 
grow  their  Sweet  Peas  in  rows,  and  this  is  all 
very  well  when  there  is  plenty  of  room  at  dis- 
]»osal.  When,  however,  one  only  has  a  narrow 
border  to  plant  them  in,  we  think  the  best  plan  is 
to  have  them  in  clumps,  having  the  clumps  in 
two  or  three  rows,  according  to  the  space  vacant. 


5. — ROOTED   DAHLI.\  CUTTING   POTTED   SINGLY 
INTO    A    FLOWEK-POT   3    INCHES    IN    DIAMETER. 
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Eacli  elump  in  the  row  should  be  2  feet  to  3  feet 
apart,  and  the  chimps  in  the  one  row  should 
alternate  with  those  in  the  next  row,  that  is  to 
say.  the  clumps  in  the  second  row  will  come 
opposite  the  spaces  in  the  first  row,  and  the 
clumps  in  the  first  and  third  rows  will  be 
opposite  each  other.  A  dozen  seeds  to  each 
clump,  put  in  at  2  inches  apart,  will  be  sufficient. 
If  the  ground  has  been  well  dug  2  feet  deep  and 
the  soil  is  moderately  good,  a  capital  display 
should  result,  and  the  appearance  of  the  plants 
when  in  flower  will  be  less  formal,  and  to  our 
mind  more  attractive  than  rows  of  Sweet  Peas. 
Opinions  differ  as  to  the  time  Sweet  Pea  seeds 
should  be  sown.  Some  say  the  middle  of 
February,  some  say  the  middle  of  March  ;  but  all 
agree  that  they  should  not  be  sown  later  than  the 
16th  of  this  month. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 


SOME  EXCELLENT  EARLY 
POTATOES. 

AMATEURS  and  others  are  often  glad 
to  know  of  the  best  early  Potatoes. 
They  have  not  much  room  to  grow 
L  late  ones,  and  on  that  account  they 
k  value  the  early  sorts ;  these  are 
soon  cleared  ofi',  so  that  a  winter 
crop  can  be  grown  —  such  as  Kales,  Savoy 
Cabbages,  Broccoli  or  Spring  Cabbages.  These 
older  favourites  have  of  late  years  found  much 
less  favour:  I  mean  the  Ashleaf  varieties,  of 
which  there  are  half-a-dozen  distinct  sorts. 
Those  who  like  the  flavour,  which  is  so  dis- 
tinct from  others,  will  still  find  such  Potatoes 
as  Veitch's  and  Myatt's  the  best  of  the  Ashleaf 
section,  and  \'aluable  for  their  earliness.  They 
are,  however,  by  no  means  heavy  croppers. 
Another  distinct  sort  for  early  supplies  —  and 
noted  for  its  full  crop,  little  or  no  waste,  and 
good  eating  qualities -is  the  well-known  May 
Queen,  which  is  largely  grown  for  the  early 
market  in  Jersey  and  Cornwall ;  this  variety  has 
a  very  small  top  and  is  very  distinct.  On  that 
account  it  is  most  useful  for  frames  or  for  pots. 
AVhen  planted  on  a  warm  border  late  in  Februarj' 
or  early  in  March  there  will  be  good  dishes  late. 
in  May. 

Of  course,  in  exposed  gardens  it  maj-  be 
well  to  plant  a  little  later,  and,  this  done, 
good  results  will  be  obtained  in  June.  The  great 
value  of  this  variety  is  its  excellent  quality  in 
a  young  state  —  white  flesh  and  handsome 
tubers  which  are  above  medium  size ;  the 
haulm  is  dwarf,  so  less  room  is  required.  A 
good  crop  may  be  had  on  a  small  space.  Last 
season  we  planted  our  May  Queen  the  last  week 
in  February,  and  got  the  first  dish  late  in  May, 
just  over  twelve  weeks  from  the  planting.  As 
noted  above,  I  would  delay  planting  in  unseason- 
able weather  or  in  a  verj'  wet  soil,  as  there  is  no 
gain  ;  indeed,  the  reverse. 

The  next  early,  though  a  little  later  and  a 
larger  tuber  than  the  first-named,  is  Ninety-fold 
— also  a  kidney  sort  — having  a  stout  but  dwarf 
haulm.  This  variety  is  remarkable  for  its  size, 
earliness  and  cooking  qualities.  It  is  a  grand 
tuber  for  .June  and  July.  In  the  northern  part 
of  the  kingdom  we  planted  this  variety  the  third 
week  in  March  and  got  goc^d  dishes  the  end  of 
June,  or  in  about  thirteen  weeks  from  the  time 
of  planting.  It  is,  in  mj-  opinion,  the  most  profit- 
able early  Potato  grown,  as  it  commands  a  ready 
sale  and  gives  such  a  good  crop.  It  has  a  white 
flesh,  few  eyes,  which  are  very  shallow,  so  that 
there  is  little  waste.  I  do  not  advise  it  for 
keeping  but  for  its  earliness. 

Another  excellent  early  tuber  is  Ringleader. 
This  is  a  smaller  tuber  than  Ninety-fold,  but  one 
of  the  best  for  amateurs  on  account  of  its  hardi- 
ness :  it  is  a  moderate  grower,  but  one  of  the  first 
to  mature,  and  a  good  table  variety.  It  has  been 
some  vears  in  commerce  and  has  held  its  own  in 


spite  of  the  boom  a  }'ear  or  two  ago  which  brought 
so  many  poor  tubers  into  prominence.  Ring- 
leader is  very  productive  and  may  be  planted 
early.  Our  plants  have  at  times  been  badly 
frosted,  but  this  variety  appears  to  have  splendid 
vitaliti,-  and  soon  makes  new  growth.     Of 

Newer  V.^rieties 
mention  must  be  made  of  Sir  J.  Llewelyn. 
This  has  splendid  table  quality  and  is  only  about 
ten  days  later  than  the  Ashleaf.  It  is  a  very  free 
cropper.  This  is  a  good  tuber  for  poor  soils  ;  the 
haulm  is  tall  and  robust.  Duke  of  York  is  also  a 
good  early  kidney,  a  dwarf  grower,  heavy 
cropper,  and  has  oval  shape  with  yellow  flesh, 
the  flavour  is  excellent.     Of 

Older  Sorts 
mention  must  be  made  of  English  Beauty— a  very 
fine  tuber  for  flavour  and  crop.  This  variety  has 
much  the  Ashleaf  flavour  but  is  a  heavier  cropper, 
dwarf  top  and  equally  as  early  as  the  Ashleaf 
section.  It  is  a  roundish  tuber  of  a  good  size. 
In  the  above  half  dozen  sorts  it  will  be  seen  there 
is  a  good  choice,  and  they  are  not  subject  to 
disease.  G.  Wythes. 


TOMATOES. 

During  March  and  April  amateurs  who  have 
a  glass  house  frequently  turn  their  attention 
to  the  Tomato,  and  the  plant  can  be  grown 
readily  providing  a  good  start  is  made. 
Much  depends  on  when  the  house  is  at  liberty 
for  the  plants.  It  is  frequenth'  occupied  with 
bedding  plants  until  May  or  earl}'  June,  and 
in  that  case  it  is  not  wise  to  sow  the  seed 
too  early,  as  a  quick  growth  is  best.  Each 
week  later  the  weather  is  more  favourable  for  the 
plants.  I  have  stated  that  March  and  April  are 
suitable,  and  for  May  planting  or  potting  up 
March  sowings  are  advisable.  A  strong  plant 
may  be  secured  when  the  seed  is  so^ti  in  the 
middle  of  March  in  from  six  to  eight  weeks. 
The  plant  at  the  start  is  very  tender  and 
needs  much  care,  so  the  seeds  should  not  be 
crowded. 

If  the  seed  is  so\vn  in  pans  or  pots  sow  very 
thinly.  Place  the  pans  on  a  warm  shelf  close  to 
the  glass.  When  the  seedlings  have  made  three 
or  four  good  leaves,  gently  lift  them  with  a  stick 
or  label  and  get  as  much  soil  and  roots  as 
possible.  Repot  singly  in  small  pots,  and  again 
place  near  the  glass.  Shade  carefully  and  w  ater 
sparingly  for  a  few  days.  Gradually  expose 
them  to  the  sun  and  light,  and  in  tno  or  three 
weeks  the  plants  will  be  large  enough  to  go  out 
or  pot  on  for  fruiting.  Another  simple  plan 
when  only  a  dozen  or  so  plants  are  required  is  to 
sow  three  seeds  in  good  soil  in  3-inoh  pots, 
and  when  the  seedlings  are  well  above  the 
soil  to  remove  the  two  weakest,  leaving  the 
strongest. 

This  done,  there  is  a  saving  of  time  and  no 
trouble  of  repotting,  which  is  a  delicate  matter. 
A  strong  plant  is  more  quickly  obtained.  Plants 
gi'own  thus  may  be  potted  on  as  required  or 
planted  out  when  the  house  is  at  liberty.  After- 
culture is  simple.  Do  not  feed  until  a  good  set 
of  fruit  is  secured.  Keep  the  plants  to  a  single 
cordon  growth,  and  stop  close  regularly,  not 
allowing  too  vigorous  growths.  The  plants  do 
not  want  too  much  root  space.  Those  in  10-inch 
pots  will  give  good  results.  Do  not  use  manure 
till  the  fruits  are  set.  If  in  borders  a  narrow 
space  is  preferable  to  a  wide  one,  as  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  give  manure  when  required.  With 
regard  to  varieties,  one  of  the  best  is  Carter's 
Sunrise,  a  splendid  amateur's  \'ariety  both  in 
crop  and  quality,  and  a  medium-sized  fruit. 
Another  very  fine  cropper  and  good  grower  is 
Sutton's  Eclipse,  a  very  solid  fruit,  free  setter 
and  handsome.  The  splendid  Frogmore  Selected 
should  not  be  overlooked  ;  it  is  an  excellent  fruit 
for  quality  and  crop.  The  older  Ham  Green  is 
also  reliable,  and  if  a  yellow-fleshed  variety  is 
liked  the  Golden  Jubilee  is  splendid. 

G.  W.  F 
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MIDLANDS. 

Pl.A.NTS     UXDER     GL.4SS. 

CR  0  T  0  N  S  .  —  Young  plants  from 
autumn  -  rooted  cuttings  are  now 
ready  for  a  shift  into  o-inch  or 
fi-inch  pots.  As  a  choice  decorative 
plant     the    Croton    is    greatly     in 

demand.  Before  repotting  see  that 
the  plants  are  clean  from  red  spider  and  scale. 
A  compost  of  two-thirds  good  loam,  one-third 
peat,  leaf-soil  and  coarse  sand,  with  the  addition 
of  some  good  artificial  manure,  will  be  suitable. 

Coltui  thyrsoidens  that  has  flowered  during  the 
winter  may  now  be  induced  to  produce  shoots  for 
propagation  by  placing  the  cut-back  plants  in 
heat.  These,  if  stopped  once  or  twice  during  the 
growing  season,  will  make  good  specimens  and 
yield  a  plentiful  supply  of  flowers. 

Bouvardias  that  were  cut  back  will  now  be 
starting  into  growth,  and  when  the  shoots  are 
about  2  inches  long  may  be  placed  in  the  propa- 
gating frame  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf-soil  and 
sand  in  equal  parts. 

Fruits  Under  Glass. 
Cucumbers. — Plants  which  were  raised  early  in 
the  year  and  are  now  bearing  fruit  should  be 
frequently  top-dressed  as  soon  as  the  roots  appear 
on  the  surface,  using  a  mixture  of  good  loam 
(half),  leaf-soil  and  horse  manure  (one  part  each). 
These  young  plants  should  only  be  allowed  to 
perfect  such  fruits  as  are  required  for  consump- 
tion, for  if  overcropped  in  the  early  stage  they 
soon  become  exliausted.  Regulate  the  growth 
so  that  the  whole  of  the  trelUs  may  be  covered, 
pinching  the  young  shoots  as  required.  The 
syringe  may  be  used  lightl}'  three  or  four  times 
a  day.  Liberal  supplies  of  diluted  liquid  manure 
may  be  afforded  to  the  roots.  For  frame  culture 
make  up  a  hot-bed  of  leaves  and  stable  litter, 
and,  after  placing  the  frame  on  this,  put  in  a 
mound  of  good  turfy  soil  to  each  light.  Allow 
the  bottom-heat  to  decline  to  about  80°,  when 
the  young  plants  may  be  planted,  shading  from 
sunshine  until  established. 

Flower    Garden. 

Sioeet  Peas. — These  may  now  be  sown  in 
■narrath,  removing  to  a  cold  frame  as  soon  as  the 
seedlings  are  through  the  soil.  Five  or  six  seeds 
may  be  sown  in  a  5-inch  pot,  and,  when  they 
have  reached  3  inches  or  4  inches  in  height, 
should  be  supported  with  small  stakes.  The 
advantage  of  raising  indoors  is  that  slugs  and 
birds  cannot  reach  them,  and  there  is  no  danger 
of  cold  rains  causing  the  seeds  to  rot.  Clumps 
of  Sweet  Peas  in  their  various  colours  readily 
lend  themselves  to  colour  schemes.  The  follo«-- 
ing  are  a  few  examples  of  planting  for  colour 
effect  :  Sweet  Pea  Countess  Cadogan  in  front  of 
which  Salvia  patens  and  Nemophila  insignis  are 
planted  ;  Sweet  Pea  Black  Knight  planted 
between  Dahlias  Sidney  HoUingsand  J.  H.  Jack- 
son ;  Sweet  Pea  Miss  Willmott  with  Spiraea  A. 
Waterer  and  Lavatera  trimestris  rosea  ;  and 
Sweet  Pea  King  Edward  VII.  with  Gladiolus 
brenchleyensis. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Celery. — The  main  crop  should  now  be  sown  in 
warmth,  giving  an  intermediate  temperature 
when  the  seedlings  reach  the  rough  leaf,  after- 
wards removing  to  a  cold  frame  to  harden  before 
being  pricked  out  in  frames. 

Early  Peas  which  have  been  raised  in  pots  or 
boxes  and  are  now  2  inches  or  3  inches  in  height 
should  be  hardened  off  in  readiness  for  planting 
in  the  open.  If  the  ground  is  in  good  condition 
make  successional  sowings  of  first  early  varieties 
to  succeed  these. 

Brussels  Sprouts. — A  so«ing  of  these  may  be 
made  in  a  cold  frame  for  the  main  crop.     With 
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mi  t'iirly  start  and  finally  planted  on  well-ti-enchefl 
grciund  much  more  growth  is  got  obtained. 

AnUiniii  -  soirn  Onions  may  be  transplanted 
singly  in  well  ■  worked  and  liberall}' •  manured 
ground.  Lift  the  plants  carefully,  avoiding 
damage  to  the  roots  as  much  as  possible,  and 
])lant  in  rows  12  inches  apart  and  10  inches  in 
the  rows. 

Broad  Beans. — Successional  sowings  of  Long- 
pod  and  Windsor  Broad  Beans  may  be  made  in 
double  rows  4  feet  apart. 

Lefliict  wintered  in  cold  frames  and  properly 
hardened  oft"  may  now  be  tran.sferred  to  a  warm 
border.  W.  H.  Lambert. 

(Gardener  to  Earl  Grey.) 
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ANSWERS 
CORRESPONDENTS 


RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answers.— TAc  Editor  intends 
to  make  The  Garden  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire 
assistance,  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may 
be,  and  unth  that  object  xcill  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
"  Ansu'ers  to  Correiipondents "  column.  All  communica- 
tions sh&uld  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Garden,  so,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W.C.  Letters  on  btmness  shmild  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and-  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
additimi  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the 
paper.  When  more  .than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should 
be  on  a  sepai-ate  piec^  of  paper. 

luGSB.1  Points.— Wfi  are  prefaced  to  ansver  questions 
'f  law  ivhich  hnve  anything  to  do  with  the  subject  of 
qariiening  and  forestry.  The  questions  thould  be  as  clear 
fnd  explicit  as  possible.  Answers  will  be  found  in  another 
column  headed  "Legal  Points." 


FLOWER    GARDEN. 
Carnations    attacked    by  wire- 

WOPms  (F.  A.  H.). — Wircworms  are  particu- 
larly fond  of  Carnations,  and  before  putting  out 
the  latter  into  the  borders  3'ou  should  dig  the 
soil  over  thoroughly,  killing  all  the  wire«ornis 
3'ou  find.  A  great  many  may  lie  caught  in  tliis 
way  ;  in  fact,  by  digging  well  beforehand  and, 
after  planting  catching  the  wireworms  by  means 
of  slices  of  Potatoes  and  Carrots  inserted  about 
2  inches  below  the  soil  (each  being  on  the  end  of 
a  short  stick,  so  that  their  whereabouts  may  be 
known),  we  have  cjuite  cleared  a  border  of  this 
pest.  Vaporite  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  thing 
for  ridding  the  ground  of  wireworms  ;  this  is 
placed  beneath  the  soil  and  gives  off  fumes  said 
to  be  deadly  to  wireworms,  slugs,  &c.  It  is  sent 
out  b}'  Strawson's,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 
See  a  recent  advertisement  in  The  Garden. 

How   to  grow  four  to  six  lapg^e 
Chpysanthemum   blooms  (A.   s. 

Preston). — The  object  of  stopping  and  timing 
Chrysanthemums  is  to  induce  the  plant.=  to  produce 
their  buds  at  a  sufficiently  early  or  desirable 
period  to  ensure  the  blooms  being  at  their  best 
at  a  given  date.  As  this  is  not  your  object 
the  rules  of  culture  applying  to  these  jilants  will 
not  apply  in  your  ease.  You  say  you  want  each 
of  your  plants  to  develop  four  to  six  large  blooms 
and  you  do  not  want  them  for  any  particular 
date.  That  being  so,  we  take  it  that  you  want 
your  plants  to  flower  over  as  long  a  period  as 
possible.  You  had  better  pinch  out  the 
point  of  each  of  your  plants  at  the  end  of 
March  and  take  up  three  shoots  from  those 
that  will  arise  subsequently.  If  these  same 
three  shoots  have  not  developed  a  bud  at 
their  apices  by  the  last  week  in  June  pinch  the 
shoots  again,  this  time  taking  up  two  shoots  on 
each  of  the  three  shoots  already  existing,  which 
will  give  you  six  shoots  in  all  with  the  promise 
of  six  buds  and  six  blooms  in  consequence.    These 


are  very  simple  instructions  to  observe,  and 
adhered  to  in  every  particular  should  bring  good 
results.  On  looking  tlu-ough  your  selection  of 
varieties  we  find  it  embraces  semi-early  kinds 
and  mid-season  varieties,  as  well  as  several  notable 
late-flowering  kinds.  By  treating  your  plants  as 
we  have  advocated  you  should  have  a  display 
from  mid-October  till  December. 

Violets   pale  in  colour   ( Wa/ton).— 

I'robablj'  the  chief  reason  is  that  the  plants  did 
not  make  a  successful  growth  during  the  summer 
months.  This  is  the  most  important  time  of  all 
in  the  cultivation  of  Violets  for  winter  flowering. 
Unless  the  plants  are  well-developed  and  vigorous 
when  put  in  the  frames  in  September,  they  cannot 
produce  good  flowers  of  rich  colouring,  for  they 
make  little  growth  in  the  frames.  Another 
probable  reason  is  that  the  plants  have  not  been 
given  enough  air.  This  should  be  admitted 
whenever  the  weather  will  allow  of  its  being 
done.  Hardy  flowers  produced  under  glass  are 
often  lighter  in  colour,  and  especially  so  if  they 
liave  had  little  fresh  air,  than  those  grown  out  of 
(Icjors.  With  the  better  weather  we  now  have, 
you  will  be  able  to  remove  the  lights  altogether 
during  the  day,  and  proliablj-  the  flowers  will 
soon  improve. 

Plants  for  a  densely- shaded 
south  border  (A.  P.  //■.).— This  is  a  most 
unfavourable  site  for  any  flowering  plants,  and 
the  best  jjurpose  to  which  such  a  border  can  be 
put  is  to  grow  a  collection  of  hardy  Ferns. 
Achillea  Ptannioa  The  Pearl,  Aconitum  Napellus, 
A.  N.  var.  album,  A.  autumnale.  Anemone 
japonica,  Aquilegias,  Campanula  latifolia,  C.  1. 
var.  macrantha,  C.  rapunculoides,  C.  Trache- 
Hum,  Digitalis  purpurea,  Gentiana  asclepiadea, 
(ieranium  ibericum,  G.  armenum,  Helleborus 
orientalis,  H.  lividus,  Lilium  Martagon,  L. 
pyrenaicum,  Lunaria  biennis,  Linaria  dalmatiea, 
Lychnis  coronaria,  L.  Flos-jovis,  Meeonopsis 
cambrica,  Mimulus  nioschatus,  Muscari  Heavenly 
Blue,  Myosotis  sylvatica  and  vars.,  (Enothera 
biennis  grandiflora.  Primula  japanica  (if  moist). 
Primroses,  Saponaria  officinalis  fl.  -pi. ,  Ciniicifuga 
cordifolia  and  C.  simplex  might  be  tried.  The 
greater  majority  of  annuals  require  an  open 
situation  and  plenty  of  sun,  and  cannot  be 
reconnnended  for  such  a  position. 

Hairy  Chrysanthemums  (Mum).— 

In  reply  to  your  (juestion  as  to  whether  plants  of 
tlie  hairy  Chrysanthemums  will  grow  out  of  doors 
we  must  say  "No."  Last  season  was  quite  an 
exceptional  one,  and  many  mid-season  and  late- 
flowering  sorts  bloomed  out  of  doors  remarkabl}' 
well.  As  a  rule,  the  climatic  conditions  in 
England  after  the  latter  part  of  October  are  very 
uncertain,  and  frosts  and  other  deterrent  effects 
are  invariably  experienced,  so  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  grow  the  later  kinds  out  of  doors 
satisfactorily.  Nine-inch  pots  are  suitable  for 
this  type  of  plant,  and  in  a  few  instances  where 
the  growth  is  not  quite  so  vigorous  as  we  would 
like  to  see,  pots  8  inches  in  diameter  answer 
well.  Half-a-dozen  of  the  better  varieties  are 
represented  by  the  following  :  Hairy  Wonder,  a 
beautiful  flower  of  good  form  and  consistent 
colour,  bright  reddish  bronze  ;  Louis  Boehmer,  a 
pleasing  rose-pink  flower,  full  and  of  good  fo;-m  ; 
Mrs.  Dr.  Ward,  a  very  large  full  flower  of  deep 
build,  colour  bronzy  yellow  ;  William  Falconer, 
a  beautiful  blush  pink  flower  of  exquisite  form  ; 
Princess  Henry,  a  very  hairy-petalled  flower  of  a 
beautiful  silvery  pink  colour ;  and  Mme.  Secareck, 
a  distinct  flower,  colour  a  pleasing  shade  of 
lavender.  The  height  of  the  plants  varies  from 
3  feet  and  .5  feet. 

Pond  with  disagreeable  smeW  (.Wontmd).— 
The  pond  has  evidently  i;ot  very  foul,  and  the  mere 
planting  of  Water  Lilies  will  not  remove  the  cause  of  the 
smell.  If  possible  all  the  water  should  be  drawn  off, 
when  the  mud  at  the  bottom  may  be  talcen  out  to  a  depth 
of  quite  6  inches  all  over.  This  is  the  only  way  to  make  a 
thorough  job  of  it,  and  if  tlie  water  cannot  be  drawn  off 
at  will  the  operation  might  be  performed  in  the  summer 
when  it  gets  dry.  Water  Lilies  and  fish  serve  to  a  certain 
extent  to  keep  water  clear,  but  would  not  be  of  any  avail 
in  the  present  case. 


Carnations  unsatisfactory  (./.  W  T.).— Tliere 
is  really  no  disease  of  any  kinil  on  the  Carnations  sent. 
As  far  as  we  can  see  it  is  simply  an  abnormal  growth.  It 
may  he  caused  by  the  treatment,  but  nothing  is  stated  as  to 
how  the  plants  have  been  treated.  There  is  no  trace  even 
of  maggots  in  the  stems. 

Phopmlum  tenax  not  floweping  (Lucius).— 
Without  knowing  under  what  conditions  the  plant  is 
growing  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  what  is  the  cause  of 
Phormiuni  tenax  not  flowering.  It  does  not  usually  flower 
until  it  is  several  years  old,  and  probably  your  plant  grows 
too  luxuriantly  and  does  not  get  properly  ripened  off  after 
it  has  made  its  season's  growth.  A  warm  corner  and 
plenty  of  sun  are  two  essential  conditions  for  flowering 
this  plant. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

Box  for  edgring'  ( It'.  £).— The  Box  used 
for  edging  purposes  is  a  special,  compact-growing 
variety  of  Buxus  sempervirens  called  suffruticosa. 
The  strong-growing  sorts  are  not  suitable  for 
ordinary  edging  work  :  you  would  do  better  to 
purchase  a  sufficient  quantity  from  some  reliable 
nurseryman,  many  of  whom  advertise  in  The 
Garden,  rather  than  endeavour  to  obtain  plants 
by  rooting  cuttings  from  your  large  hedge.  Box 
edging  is  generally  sold  by  the  running  yard,  and 
is  inexpensive.  In  the  event  of  your  deciding  to 
use  cuttings  from  your  hedge,  insert  small  pieces 
in  a  cold  frame  during  summer,  keeping  the 
trame  close  until  roots  are  formed.  In  two 
years'  time  the  J'oung  plants  will  be  suitable  for 
the  position  for  which  you  require  them. 

To  liill  an  old  Asiv  tree  (ir.  /;.).  Bore  a  large 
augur  well  into  the  stem  a  few  feet  from  the  ground  ;  then 
fill  the  hole  with  sulphuric  acid,  but  cutting  out  a  section 
of  the  bark  a  few  inches  deep  all  round  the  stem  would  he 
easier. 

Sweet-scented  hedge  (R.  II.  Briggs).—\\e  know 
of  HO  sweet-scented  plant  that  would  make  as  close  a  hedge 
as  Privet.  .Sweet  Briars  would,  we  think,  meet  with  your 
requirements  as  nell  as  anything  ;  or  you  could  make  a 
good  hedge  of  China  Roses  or  of  .Stanwell  Perpetual  and 
several  other  varieties  of  Eoses. 

Csssalpinia  (C.  ,T.  .J.  S.).— This  is  naturally  of  a 
loose,  rambling  habit  of  growth,  almost  as  much  so  as  a 
Bramble,  and  the  less  pruniug  it  receives  the  more  likely 
it  is  to  flower.  A  warm,  well-drained  soil  fully  exposed  to 
the  sun  is  the  best  place  for  it,  and  a  hot,  dry  summer  is 
more  conducive  to  the  production  of  flowers  than  a  wet. 
cold  one.  If  you  leave  your  plant  totally  unpruned,  the 
probability  is  that  you  will  be  rewarded  by  some  flowers 
this  year,  more  especially  as  last  autumn  was  so  favourable 
to  the  thorough  ripening  of  the  wood.  Asa  rule,  the  flowers 
are  borne  towards  the  latter  part  of  .lune  and  in  July. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 
Rose    cuttings     from    prunings 

(Rose  Culfiny.) — The  greatest  success  in  striking 
Rose  cuttings  from  outdoor  growths  is  obtained 
when  the  cuttings  are  Inserted  during  September 
and  October.  You  might  obtain  a  certain  number 
if  inserted  now,  and  care  taken  to  select  the 
well-ripened  shoots  from  whicli  to  make  the 
cuttings,  but  we  do  not  consider  it  worth 
the  labour  involved.  The  object  in  putting  in 
the  cuttings  in  autumn  is  to  enable  the  cutting 
to  become  "callused"  over.  This  "callus" 
consists  of  the  albuminous  matter  formed  by  the 
sap,  and  it  is  from  this  the  roots  come.  Unless 
this  is  formed  earlj'  the  hot  weather  arrives 
before  there  is  any  root  action,  and  then  the 
cuttings  die.  We  should  recommend  you  to  put 
the  cuttings  in  a  frame  should  you  decide  to 
insert  some  now,  but  the  lights  should  be  kept 
off  during  mild  weather  to  enable  the  cuttings  to 
obtain  tlie  rains.  For  striking  cuttings  in  heat 
read  our  reply  to  "  W.  N. " 

Rose  annual  (ir.  //.  r.).— Write  to  ilr.  E.  Mawley, 
Rosebaiik,  Bcrkluunpsted,  Herts. 

Pruning  Roses  (•/.  /.'.).— There  are  several  of  the 
Hybrid  Teas  which,  if  left,  almost  entirely  unpruned,  will 
grow  into  tall  bushes,  but  in  giving  the  approximate 
growth  of  the  various  varieties  the  writer  of  the  article  on 
"Pruning  Koses"  had  in  mind  the  treatment  that  he 
thought  best  fitted  to  each  individual  sort.  The  growth 
you  mcntiiMi  -  namely,  5  feet  in  height— which  Mme. 
Eugjne  Boullet  produced  in  your  garden  is,  indeed,  very 
remarkable,  as  we  have  never  e.\perienced  the  same  vigour 
with  the  Rose  in  question. 

Carpeting  plants  for  Rose-beds  (A.  Grove). 
In  the  case  of  bulbous  plants  in  Rose-beds  the  ordinary 
methods  of  mulching  in  autumn  will  suffice,  and  few 
bulbous  plants  being  in  evidence  before  I-'ebruary  every 
opportunity  would  be  afforded  of  breaking  down  the 
manure  finely  during  the  winter.     In  the  case  of  Rose-beds 
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and  evergreen  perennial  carpeting  plants  the  application 
of  lii|iii.t  niiimire  would  he  best.  Where  tutted  Pansies 
are  einiiliiVLfl  the  planting  time  can  well  he  employed  for 
muk-liing  tlie  plants.  We  know  of  instances,  however, 
where  the  Rose-beds  prepared  to  3  feet  or  4  feet  deep  with 
good  soil  have  heen  several  years  surfaced  with  mossy 
Saxifrages,  &c.,  and  beyond  a  deluging  of  water  in  extra 
di-y  weather  no  manurial  aid  was  given. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 

W^arm  house  plants  unsatisfac- 
tory {Piizded). — The  only  thing  we  can  suggest 
that  causes  your  plants  to  lose  their  leaves  and 
the  leaves  to  curl  is  that  .you  are  using  unsuitable 
water.  If  the  water  contains  an  excess  of  lime, 
it  might  possibly  have  this  effect.  A  low 
temperature  would  also  tend  to  produce  the  same 
sort  of  thing,  but  apparently'  you  have  kept  the 
night  temperature  at  65",  rising  to  75°  by  day, 
so  that  there  is  nothing  wrong  there.  Are  you 
quite  sure  that  no  fumes  from  the  boiler  fire  can 
possibly  enter  the  house  ?  There  is  evidently 
something  seriously  wrong,  and  we  think  it  will 
most  probably  be  found  that  the  water  i.s  bad  or 
that  harmful  fumes,  owing  to  some  leakage  near 
the  chimney,  find  their  way  into  the  house. 

Begonia  tubers   spoilt  (/.    Gi/l).  — 

The  general  appearance  of  the  Begonia  tubers 
sent  suggests  that  they  have  been  frozen,  but 
such  a  thing  seems  hardly  possible  with  the  care 
that  has  been  taken  to  protect  them,  at  least, 
since  they  have  been  under  cover,  but  might  they 
not  have  been  caught  bj'  the  frost  before  that 
time  ?  Had  the  trouble  been  limited  to  tubers  of 
the  age  of  the  one  sent  we  should  have  said  it 
was  simply  a  case  of  natural  decay,  for  we  have 
had  many  old  ones  die  off  in  a  somewhat  similar 
fashion.  You  say,  however,  that  younger  ones 
are  also  affected.  Our  experience  with  these  old 
decaying  tubers  is  that  it  is  often  possible  to 
preserve  the  variety  by  cutting  away  all  the  dead 
portion.  This  will  often  leave  only  a  sm,all  part 
of  the  tuber  just  around  the  socket  formed  by 
the  old  flower-stem,  but  if  potted  and  treated  as 
a  small  tuber  it  will  grow  and  form  a  good 
flowering  plant  before  the  season  is  ended.  In 
this  way  we  have  preserved  varieties  whose  loss 
would  have  been  deplored.  While  old  age  is 
probably  the  cause  of  many  of  your  tubers 
decaying,  the  loss  of  the  younger  ones  is  a  decided 
puzzle  to  us,  unless  it  be  as  above  suggested,  viz. , 
due  to  the  frost. 

Seeds  of  Primula  kewensis  (&»yin:/fr).— We 
believe  you  could  get  seeds  of  this  plant  from  Messrs. 
.Tames  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  King's  Road,  Chelsea. 

Fpeesias  (IT-  P.).— The  Freesias  have  apparently 
been  frozen,  for  it  must  he  borne  in  mind  that  being 
natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  they  are  less  hardy  than 
Hyacinths,  Tulips  and  others  of  this  class. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 
Grafting  Gooseberries  {H.  M.  w.  B. ). 

We  think  you  would  not  have  much  success 
working  your  trees  in  the  way  you  suggest,  as 
the  best  results  are  secured  on  a  different  stock. 
Worked  on  the  Gooseberry  the  trees  throw  up 
so  many  suckers.  What  we  would  advise  would 
be  to  layer,  as  your  trees  are  of  a  branching  or 
weeping  habit ;  this  is  easily  done,  and  yours 
being  a  good  kind,  you  will  soon  get  trees  of 
fruiting  size.  Place  some  good  loamy  soil  mixed 
with  coarse  road  or  river  sand  under  the  shoots 
to  be  layered  and  slightly  depress  them  into  the 
new  soil  and  peg  down  firmlj',  and  cover  for 
some  inches  with  the  old  soil.  Quite  large 
growths  will  root  in  one  season  if  kept  well 
watered,  and  may  then  in  the  autumn  be  detached 
and  planted  out  in  good  soil.  The  chief  points 
are  to  make  the  layers  firm,  and  do  the  work  in 
March.  Of  course,  you  could  easily  get  trees 
from  strong  cuttings,  but  you  require  a  long 
shoot  and  the  buds  rubbed  out  quite  three  parts 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  cutting.  You  could  get 
stocks  for  budding  from  a  good  fruit  nursery,  but 
the  work  requires  knowledge  ;  or  you  could  send 
your  shoots  to  be  worked  on  stocks  grown  for  the 
purpose. 


Leaf-curl  in  Peaches  (A'.  T.).  —The 

best  way  to  deal  with  this  fungus  is  to  spray  the 
trees  with  Bordeaux  mixture  as  the  leaves  are 
opening  and  again  in  about  three  weeks'  time. 
This,  however,  only  destroys  spores  that  may 
have  been  carried  from  other  trees.  There  is  no 
means  of  destroying  the  fungus  while  in  the 
shoots  of  the  tree  except  by  cutting  oft'  those 
shoots  that  are  badly  attacked  and  by  removing 
some  of  the  badly  blistered  leaves.  A  certain 
amount  of  shelter  to  the  trees  when  the  leaves 
are  opening,  so  as  to  prevent  a  check  to  growth, 
should  always  be  given  if  possible.  By  removing 
as  many  of  the  diseased  leaves  and  shoots  as  can 
be  spired  without  injuring  the  tree,  and  by 
spraying  as  above  directed,  you  will  probably 
keep  the  disease  in  check,  but  if  it  is  very  bad 
it  will  in  time  kill  the  tree.  The  Bordeaux 
mixture  will  cure  the  black  fungus. 

Insect  esss  on  Plum  tree  (■/•  /'.).  The  eggs 
you  found  on  your  Plum  tree  are  tlntse  of  a  moth,  the 
vapourer  moth  (Orgyia  antiqua),  a  very  common  insect; 
the  caterpillars  feed  on  a  great  variety  of  different  kinds 
of  trees  and  plants,  but  they  are  seldom  in  such  abundance 
as  to  do  much  harm.  I  should  certainly,  however,  destroy 
them  and  also  the  eggs  whenever  an  opportunity  occurred. 
Hand-picking  is  by  far  the  most  satisfactoiy  way  of 
dealing  with  this  insect.  Spraying  with  a  caustic  may 
kill  the  eggs,  but  I  am  not  certain  it  will. — G.  S.  S. 

Black  Cuppant  mite  (A.  O.  E.).—l  am  sorry  to 
have  to  tell  you  that  yon  have  heen  misinformed  as  to 
your  Blackcurrant  buds,  for  the  swollen  rounded  buds  are 
full  of  the  mites  (Eriophes  ribis).  These  mites  are  so  small 
(about  one-hundredth  of  an  inch  in  length)  that  on  cutting 
open  the  buds  they  cannot  be  detected  with  an  ordinary 
pocket  lense.  I  should  recommend  you  to  at  once  pick 
off  all  the  affected  buds  and  then  dress  the  shoots  with 
some  sticky  substance  which  will  not  wash  off  easily — 
cart  grease,  palm  oil  or  vaseline  appear  to  be  the  best. 
The  mites  migrate  towards  the  end  of  March  from  one  bud 
to  another,  and  it  is  only  at  this  time  that  they  can  be 
dealt  with,  for  when  inside  the  buds  no  insecticide  can 
reach  them.  When  the  stems  are  coated  with  some  sticky 
substance  they  get  caught  in  it  and  perish.  The  best  time 
to  apply  the  dressing  is  early  in  March.— G.  S.  S. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
WitlOOf  (W.  J.  S.).— We  think  you  must 
give  too  much  warmth  at  the  start  in  forcing  your 
Witloof  Chicory.  You  say  nothing  about  the 
temperatures  or  how  the  Chicory  is  forced.  Much 
depends  upon  the  forcing  ;  but  better  results 
are  obtained  when  very  little  heat  is  used,  and 
if  you  note  the  quality  of  the  growths  sent  from 
abroad  you  will  find  that  they  are  very  sturdy, 
onlj'  a  few  inches  long,  and  have  been  grown 
cool.  We  have  grown  them  as  you  describe,  a 
short,  close  growth,  in  a  dark  cellar,  the  roots 
placed  in  sand  and  only  just  enougli  water  to 
start  them.  Another  important  point  is  to  keep 
the  roots  as  cold  as  possible  before  placing  them 
under  cover  to  force ;  they  always  open  or  unfold 
their  foliage  if  on  the  move — we  mean  if  the 
roots  are  not  quite  at  rest.  If  forced  in  heat  45" 
is  ample,  and  it  is  well  thoroughly  to  exclude 
the  light  by  placing  inverted  pots  or  boxes  over 
the  crowns,  even  in  a  dark  house.  Excess  of 
moisture  also  causes  growth  to  expand  too  quickly. 
Very  little  is  required,  as  there  is  sufficient  sap 
in  the  _roots  to  start  them  into  growth.  It  is 
well  to  winter  the  roots  in  the  open  and  cover  in 
severe  weather. 

Quantity    of   ^apden    Peas    to    so^r    (An 

Enquirer). — Much,  of  course,  will  depend  on  the  varieties 
grown,  as  some  Peas  are  considerably  more  robust  than 
others,  and  naturally  these  require  more  room.  The  same 
with  dwarf  varieties:  these  may  be  sown  thicker  than 
taller  ones,  but  in  any  case  from  three-quarters  to  a  pint 
should  be  sufficient  for  a  row  33  yards  long. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Treating  clay  soil  {S.  U.  J.).— Yours  is  indeed  a 
plastic  flay  soil.  When  the  sample  sent  reached  us  it 
resembled  lumps  of  putty.  We  can  well  understand  the 
difficulty  you  experience  in  working  such  soil.  Burning 
some  of  it  to  destroy  its  adhesiveness  is,  we  fear,  out 
of  the  question.  The  next  best  thing  to  do  is  to  work 
into  it  several  inches  of  street  sweepings,  which, 
no  doubt,  you  can  purchase  cheaply  in  your  town  ;  it 
would  need  a  thickoess  of  at  least  6  inches  of  such  material 
to  cause  the  soil  to  become  more  workable.  A  heavy 
dressing  of  wood  ashes,  screened  old  niurtar  refuse,  soot 
and  fresh  lime  may  be  added  with  advantajic.      All  this 


cannot  be  done  in  one  season.  Horse  manure,  leaf-soil 
and  road  scrapings  all  help  to  keep  stiff  ground  more 
open.  You  may  use  lioth  fresh  soot  and  fresh  slaked 
lime  about  on  the  ground,  and  especially  late  in  the 
evening  when  slugs  are  out  feeding  among  your  hardy 
plants.  If  you  can  when  crops  are  growing  top-dress  the 
soil  with  fine  gritty  matter  and  keep  that  well  stirred  with 
the  hoe ;  you  will  then  prevent  the  cracking  you  refer  to. 

Names  of  frxiXt,— Alfred  ift-nrt/.— Apples:  1,  Winter 
Peach;  2,  Stamford  Pippin.  Blenheim  Orange  and  Beauty 
of  Kent  do  not  bear  very  freely  on  young  trees,  but  as  the 
trees  become  older  they  bear  heavily. 

Names     of     plants.— 3/ /•*■■    C7c»(p»(«.— Billbergia 

nutans. S.   G.   S.— The   names  of  the   Mosses  are    as 

follow  :  1,  Limnobium  sp.,  probably  ochraceum  ;  2  and  3, 
Hypnum  cupressiforme  ;  4,  Rhynchostegium  confertum  ; 
5,  Minium  punctatum ;  6,  Homalia  trichomanoides ;  7, 
Brachythecium  salebiosium ;  8,  Leskia  polycarpa ;  9, 
Eurhynchium  praelongum ;  10,  Ceratorton  purpureus.— 
J'rt/m'.s.— The  shrub  is  that  known  generally  in  gardens 
and  nurseries  as  Retinospora  squarrosa,  but  to  the 
botanist  it  is  Cupressus  pisifera  squarrosa,  the  name  of 
Retinospora  having  been    eliminated    from    the    list    of 

genera.     The  Begonia  is  B.  fuchsioides. Mr>i.  Myers.— 

Cois  Lacrynia-Jobi  (Job's  Tears).  Generally  treated  as  a 
half-hardy  annual,  and  seed  will  also  germinate  in  the 

open    border    if    sown    in    April. B.    R.    F.— Catalpa 

bignonioides.^ P.    Carter. ^l,    Libocedrus    chilense  ;    2, 

Picea  excelsa  var.  laxa  ;  ;i,  Juniperus  virginiana  ;  4,  Abies 
nordmanniana ;  5,  Thuja  orientalis ;  6,  Arundinaria 
japonica;  7,  Pinus  austriaca  tenuifolia;  8,  Helxine  Solie- 
rolii ;  9,  Berberis  Aquifolium  ;  lO.Taxusbaccatafastigiata  ; 
11,  Cupressus  lawsoniana  var.  erecta  viridis  ;  VI,  Berberis 
Aquifoliura  var.  ;  13,  B.  A.  var.  murrayanum. — —Bradley 
Court. — Vinca  major. 


ORCHIDS. 
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ODONTOGLOSSUMS. 

■^  ROM  now  until  the  end  of  May  the 
beautiful  Odontoglossum  crispum,  0. 
Pescatorei,  O.  Hallii,  0.  luteo-pur- 
pureum,  0.  andersonianum  and  others 
will  be  in  full  flower.  Some  of  the 
smaller-growing  sorts,  such  as  O. 
Rossii  and  0.  Cervantesii,  are  equally  pretty  and 
well  worth  cultivating.  Odontoglossums  are 
among  the  easiest  of  Orchids  to  grow,  and  few 
plants  give  the  amateur  more  pleasure.  They 
need  abundance  of  atmospheric  moisture,  with  a 
free  circulation  of  air  and  an  average  temperature 
throughout  the  year  of  50"  to  .55°.  At  this  time 
of  the  year  such  conditions  are  very  dithcult  to 
provide,  as  during  bright  weather  the  inside 
temperature  will  rise  considerably,  while  the 
outside  conditions  are  often  too  severe  to  allow 
air  to  be  admitted  through  the  top  ventilators 
without  causing  cold  draughts,  which  prove 
very  destructive  to  the  plants.  To  counteract 
such  a  rise  in  the  temperature,  shading  must  be 
resorted  to. 

On  no  account  should  permanent  shading  be 
used  on  the  roof  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided,  as 
this  is  bound  to  obstruct  light  during  dull  weather 
and  so  prove  detrimental  to  the  plants.  Although 
it  is  necessary  to  shade  them  from  direct  sun- 
light, it  is  a  great  mistake  to  leave  the  shading 
over  the  plants  when  the  sun  is  not  shining,  for 
then  the  plants  are  liable  to  produce  soft,  sappy 
growths  and  flowers  of  poor  qualitj'.  In  order 
to  keep  the  plants  strong  and  healthy  it  is  neces- 
sary to  fix  movable  blinds  on  the  house.  The 
best  method  of  shading  the  roof -glass  is  with  lath 
roller  blinds  raised  some  (1  inches  or  1  foot  above 
the  glass  by  means  of  a  runner  of  wood  or  iron, 
and  worked  with  a  pulley.  Canvas  blinds  are 
very  frequently  usetl,  but  in  either  case  they 
should  be  raised  9  inches  above  the  glass,  so  that 
a  current  of  air  will  pass  freely  underneath.  The 
sides  and  ends  of  the  houses  should  also  be  shaded ; 
for  this  purpose  permanent  shading  is  usually 
used.  I  find  that  white  lead  and  turpentine, 
mixed  to  a  thin  paste  and  stippled  on  the  glass 
W4ith  a  paint-brush,  answers  the  piu'pose  well  ;  it 
is  not  afiected  mucli  by  the  weather,  and  is  easy 
to  remove  with  a  scrubbing  -  brush.  If  not 
already  attended  to,  the  shading  of  the  houses 
should  be  done  without  delay,  as  very  high 
temperatures  during  the  day  and  a  low  tem. 
perature  on  cold  frost}'  nights  are  very  bad  for 
the  plants.  W.  H.  Paoe. 
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EDlTORIALi    NOTICES. 

Emry  department  of  horticulture  is  represented  in  The 
Gakden,  and  the  Editor iraiites  readers  to  send  in  ijiiestions 
relating  to  meltters  upon  which  they  ^uish  advice  from 
competent  authorities.  With  that  object  he  wisltes  to  make 
the  " Ai^wers  to  Correspondents"  columns  a  conspicuous 
feature,  and,  when  quenes  are  printed,  he  hopes  readers 
teiU  Icindlii  give  enquirers  the  benefit  of  their  astristance. 
All  conininnications  mitst  he  written  clearly  on  one  side 
only  of  the  paper,  and  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  THE 
Gardes,  accompanied  by  name  and  address  of  the  sender. 


The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  fur  the  return  of  artistic 
in-  literary  contributions  which  he  may  not  be  able  to  use, 
and  the  receipt  of  a  proof  must  not  be  taken  as  evidence 
that  an  article  is  accepted.  Publiealinn  in  THE  Garden 
will  alone  be  recognised  as  acceptance. 
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20,  Tavistock  Street,  Curnit  Garden,  W.C. 


WHICH  ARE  THE  HARDIEST 
SHRUBS? 

WE  have   pleasure  .q    printing 
several  letters  in  r'=^ference  to 
the  eifect  of  the  past  winter 
on  shrubs.    We  shall  be  glad 
to  have  notes  from  readers 
who  have  collections  of  trees  and  shrubs.  The 
past  winter  was  one  of  exceptional  severity, 
and  came  after  a  series  of  mild  winters. 

I  SEE  in  your  note  to  H.  A.  Tipping's  letter  in 
The  Garden  of  the  2nd  inst. ,  that  you  would  be 
interested  to  have  notes  as  to  the  effect  of  frosts 
on  shrubs  this  year.  I  have  a  bush  of  Piptaiithus 
nepalensis  growing  in  an  open  border,  -which  is  liigh 
and  exposed,  no  wall  near.  On  January  24,  we 
had  24"  of  frost;  on  the  4th  inst.,  14°.  The 
Piptanthus,  which  has  had  no  protection  in 
any  form  for  roots  or  branches,  is  now  showing 
its  flower-buds,  and  beyond  one  or  two  leaves 
being  slightly  marked  at  the  points  by  frost,  it  is 
untouched. 

Ro^s  on  Wye.  M. 


In  The  G.arden  of  the  2nd  inst.  you  say  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  which  plants  had 
wintered  well,  or  the  reverse.  As  we  have  rather 
a  good  collection  of  Bamboos,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  although  exposed  to  the  north  they  have 
stood  the  winter  very  well,  with  the  exception 
of  Bambusa  gracilis  and  B.  quadrangularis. 
The  former,  I  think,  will  die  outright,  but  the 
latter  may  recover.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  if  any  of  your  readers  have  succeeded  in 
establishing  the  Bambusa  gracilis,  as  this  is  the 
first  severe  winter  we  have  experienced  since  we 
have  had  this  Bamboo  at  Clandon.  Twenty-three 
degrees  of  frost  were  registered  one  day. 
I  might  also  state  the  subsoil  is  clay  and  gravel. 
We  have  also  a  bed  of  the  New  Zealand  Flax 
(Phormium  tenax).  It  was  planted  out  last 
autumn  in  a  more  slieltered  position  than  the  Bam- 
busa, and  has  a  slight  covering  of  Fir  branches. 
It  has  stood  the  winter  "well.  On  several 
(xieasions  I  noticed  the  leaves  were  stiff,  but 
now  the  frost  has  gone  it  is  sho^wing  no  ill 
effects  whatever.  H.  W.  Blake.    • 

Ctandon  Park  Gardens,  Guildford,  Surrey. 


In  response  to  your  note  to  H.  Avray  Tipping's 
letter  I  send  you  an  account  of  how  we  have 
fared  here  during  the  past  severe  weather.  The 
frost  was  very  exceptional  for  this  district,  but 
in  spite  of  it  all  we  have  suffered  very  little,  and 
the  way  many  tender  things  Iiave  escaped  is  sur- 
prising. Our  grounds  occupy  a  steep  south-east 
slope,  running  to  the  water's  edge,  of  the  Fal 
estuary,  and  face  down  it  to  the  open  sea.  At 
Christmas  we  had  severe  frost,  the  temperatures 
being  in  one  of  the  most  open  spots  December  27, 
26°  ;  December  28,  26°  ;  December  29,  24°  ;  we 
had  snow  then,  which  was  4  inches  deep  on  an 
open  lawn.  The  wind,  however,  being  in  the 
north,  swept  over  us  and  we  did  not  feel  it  much. 
In  January  we  had  freezing  wind  from  the  east. 


whicii  came  across  the  water  full  upon  us.  The 
temperatures  were :  .January  23,  night  2'2°, 
day  29°  ;  January  24,  night  24°,  day  28°  ; 
January  •25,  night  2o",  day  48°  :  and  again  as 
recently  as  February  24  we  had  a  night  tempera- 
ture of  23°,  all  these  readings  being  from  a  tested 
thermometer  3  feet  from  the  gi'ound.  At  tlie  pre- 
sent moment  we  have  Camellias  in  full  flower  quite 
undamaged,  a  magnificent  tree  of  Acacia  mela- 
noxylon  just  opening  its  bloom.  Acacia  dealbata, 
Coronilla  glauca,  Cytisus  racemosus,  various 
Rhododendrons,  Daphne  blagayana,  Correa 
bieolor,  Ure-villea  alpestris,  and.  in  a  sunny  south- 
west corner,  Freesias.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able things  are  some  Primula  oboonica  and 
Asparagus  Sprengeri  growing  in  vases  on  an 
exposed  terrace,  the  soil  in  which  was  frozen  hard ; 
these  were  only  very  slightly  cut,  and  are  now 
growing  awa^'  splendidly.  A  large  Latania 
borbonica  in  a  tub  sheltered  by  a  Cedar  is  quite 
unhurt,  while  two  Phcenix  canariensis,  also  in 
tubs,  were  somewhat  injured.  Arums  growing  in 
the  open  ground,  although  out  down,  are  now 
making  growth,  while  others  in  a  pond  on  which 
ice  formed  are  quite  undamaged.  I  give  a  list  of 
plants  damaged  and  unhurt,  all,  excepting  those 
in  the  exposed  bed,  being  partially  sheltered  by 
trees  and  shrubs  or  walls,  but  having  no  other 
protection. 

I.  Growing  in  an  exposed  bed.  —  Killed: 
Streptocarpus  hybrids.  Begonia  Rex  and  Four- 
croyas.  Damaged .'  Grevillea  roboeta,  Griselinia 
lucida  var.  raacrophylla  (sliglit),  Myoporum 
laetum  (badly),  Brachyglottis  repanda  (slight), 
Daturas  and  Eucalyptus  globulus  (large  trees, 
badly  cut  on  windward  side).  Undamaged : 
Eriobotrya  japonica,  Photinia  serrulata.  Asparagus 
plumosus.  Aspidistra  variegata.  Agave  ameri- 
cana,  Dasylirion,  Mesembryanthemum,  Ardisia 
japonica.  a  Phyllocactus  sheltered  by  stones, 
Lyeopodium  and  Eucalj'ptus  eordata. 

II.  Growing  in  various  parts  of  grounds. — 
Killed:  Sparmannia  afrioana,  ■Sohinus  moUe,  Cobaea 
scandens  and  Maurandia  barclayana.  Damaged 
(slightly)  ;  Tree  Ferns,  Olearia  argyrophylla 
(exposed  to  east),  Dicksonias,  Alsophilas, 
Grevillea  robusta,  Cestrura  Endlicheri,  Plum- 
bago, Solanum  jasminoides,  Michelia  (Magnolia) 
fuscata,  Tibouehina  (Pleroma)  semidecaudra, 
Cestrvira  Newelli,  Melianthus  major,  Cobsea 
scandens,  Fuchsia  retroflexa.  Cassia  corymbosa, 
Poinciana  Gilliesii,  Rosa  bracteata,  Melaleuca 
hypericifolia  and  SoUya  heterophylla.  Un- 
damaged .'  Cord3'line  australis.  Cyathea  deal- 
bata. Asparagus  Sprengeri,  A.  argutifolius, 
Chaniierops  exeelsa,  Fious  repens.  Acacia  dealbata, 
A.  longifolia,  A.  1.  var.  magnifica,  A.  armata,  A. 
melanoxylon,  Cytisus  racemosus,  Coronilla  glauea, 
Fuchsia  (various),  Callistemon  floribundus.  Euca- 
lyptus eordata,  E.  beauchampiana,  Lapageria 
rosea  and  alba,  Embothrium  coccineum,  Eupa- 
torium  weinmannianum,  Senecio  laxifolius,  Peri- 
ploca  gntca,  Solanum  crispum,  Trachelospernium 
(Rhyncosperraum)  jasminoides.  Pentstemon  cordi- 
folius,  Araujia  sericifera,  Drimys  Winteri,  Correa 
bieolor,  Fabiana  imbricata,  Edwardsia  grandiflora, 
Carpenteria  calif ornica,  Diosma  purpurea,  Schinus 
montanus,  Tricuspidaria  lanceolata,  Heliehrysum 
rosmarinifolius  (Ozothaninus)  and  Olearia  argyro- 
phylla. 
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These  are  only  a  few  of  what  seem  tlie  most 
remarkable  things  out  of  our  collection,  but  losses 
given  are  our  total  ones.  I,  liowever,  give  below 
a  few  more  names  of  undamaged  things  in  case 
you  may  like  to  make  use  of  them.  Azara  micro- 
phylla,  Eucryphia  pinnatifolia,  Tecoma  radicans. 
tirevillea  alpestris,  Choisya  ternata  (fully 
exposed),  Veronicas  (manj*  forms),  Muhlenbeckia 
complexa,  Azalea  indica,  Pittosporums  (various), 
Berberidopsis  eorallina,  Rosa  l.-evigata,  Bamboos 
(various),  Raphiolepis  ovata,  Berberis  Beallii,  B. 
nepalensis,  Desfontainea  spinosa.  Salvia  (xraliamii, 
S.  rutilans,  Eugenia  apiculata,  E.  Ugni,  Podo- 
cai-pus,  Romneya  Coulteri,  Clianthus  puniceus, 
Pentstemon  cajruleus,  Francoa  ramosa  and  Pteris 
cretiea.  F.  Mark. 

TheGardens.  Por/hgimdden,  Devoran,  Coniira//. 


Mb.  Tipprso's  notes  in  The  Garden  as  to  the 
effect  of  frost  on  his  shrubs  are  most  interesting, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  other  readers  will 
adopt  your  suggestion  and  will  give  particulars 
as  to  how  their  more  or  less  delicate  shrubs  witli- 
stood  the  severe  frosts  of  the  past  winter.  Here, 
about  two  miles  to  the  south  of  Cork,  we  are  on 
the  backbone  of  a  ridge  about  •2(X)  feet  above  sea 
level,  and  more  or  less  exposed  on  the  northern 
and  southern  sides,  but  sheltered  partially  by 
evei'greens  and  other  trees.  We  have  had  several 
spells  of  fro.st,  and  on  two  occasions  since  Christ- 
mas skating  was  possible  in  the  locality.  The 
most  severe  frost  came  about  .Januarj-  24  and 
lasted  four  days,  the  minimum  readings  of  ni\' 
thermometer  being  26°,  18°,  U*  and  24°  respec- 
tively. Like  Mr.  Tipping  I  found  that  very- 
little  damage  was  done.  This  I  attribute  to  the 
tact  that  the  ground  was  comparatively  dry  when 
the  frost  commenced,  and  that  the  thaw  was 
gradual.  The  soil  here — old  red  sandstone — is 
not  very  retentive  of  moisture.  Bxiddleia  Col- 
villei  and  B.  globosa  had  some  leaves  blackened, 
but  sustained  no  permanent  injury.  B.  variabilis 
and  the  variety  veitchiana  were  quite  untouched, 
as  was  also,  to  my  surprise,  Ozothamnus 
rosmarinifolius,  which  latter  was  in  rather  an 
exposed  position.  Carpenteria  californica  drooped 
very  much,  but  recovered  at  once  when  the  frost 
disappeared.  Beyond  losing  some  leaves,  Sola- 
num  crispum  sustained  no  harm.  Abelia  rupes- 
tris,  Ceanothus  azureus  (in  bud),  Trachycarpus 
excelsus,  Cordyline  australis,  Choisya  ternata, 
Cotoneaster  angustifolia.  Bentharnia  fragifera, 
Desfontainea  spinosa,  Eucryphia  pinnatifolia, 
Sophora  tetraptera  and  Phormivim  tenax  (New 
Zealand  Flax)  were,  none  of  them,  any  the  worse. 
None  of  the  foregoing  had  wall  protection  or 
covering  of  any  kind.  The  extremities  of  the 
leaves  of  Trieuspidaria  lanceolata  were  browned, 
but  this  I  attribute  more  to  the  blighting  effect 
of  a  very  cold  northerly  wind  in  December  than 
to  frost,  as  a  big  Azara  and  an  Escallonia  close 
by  were  browned  or  denuded  of  their  leaves  on 
their  northern  sides,  and  evidently  felt  this  wind 
severely.  The  slight  protection  of  bast  matting, 
supported  on  stakes,  was  given  to  Embothrium 
coccineum,  Hoheria  populnea  and  Drimys  Win- 
ter!, and  proved  quite  sufEcient,  but  I  rather 
think  that  on  one  or  two  previous  occasions  the 
Embothrium  endured  8*"  or  10°  of  frost  unpro- 
tected. A  dwarf  Fuchsia  rnacrostemma  and  the 
sweet-scented  Verbena  (Aloysia  citriodora)  in 
exposed  positions  were  cut  down,  but  will,  I 
think,  shoot  again,  and  several  Veronicas,  notably 
V.  Andersoni  variegata,  and  also  Diplacus  gluti- 
nosus  were  burnt  or  cut  back  a  good  deal,  but 
not  killed.  The  majority  of  the  more  delicate 
shrubs  that  I  have  referred  to  are  not  more  than 
four  or  five  years  old.  H.  F.  Longfield. 

Grange  Erin,  Douglas,  Cork. 


like  being  none  the  worse,  while  Abelia 
rupestris,  in  spite  of  being  moved  in  the 
autumn,  though  damaged,  should  recover. 
Camellia  Sasanqua  looks  perfectly  happy.  None 
of  tliese  shrubs  have  had  any  protection  except 
tlie  Zauschneria.  About  20°  of  frost  and  Winder- 
mere six  miles  away  frozen  over. 

Xorfh  Laiieashir'e.  W.  F.  Egerton. 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 


Here  Eucryphia  pinnatifolia  looks  unharmed. 
Olearia  Haastii  and  the  Rock  Roses  are  ratlier 
brown  in  places,  but  should  flower  fairly. 
Arbutus  Unedo  is  untouched,  while  Zauschneria 
californica  is  already  .starting  into  growth 
through  the  handful  of  moss  litter  thrown 
round     it.       Clerodendron     trichotomum     looks 


FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

April  2.  —  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Ex- 
hibition and  Meeting  ;  Meeting  of  the  National 
Amateur  Gardeners"  Association. 

April  4. — Dublin  Spring  Show  (two  days). 

April  6. — Cornwall  Daffodil  Show  (two  days). 

April  9.— Devon  Daffodil  Show  (two  days); 
Brighton  Spring  Show  (two  days). 

United  Horticultural  Benefit 
and    Provident    Society.— The   report 

presented  at  the  annual  general  meeting  held 
recently  states  mter  alia  that  "there  has  again 
been  steady  progress  ;  an  addition  of  ninety-six 
members  has  to  be  recorded,  but  the  net  increase 
after  deaths  and  lapsed  membership  was  sixty- 
five.  There  are  now  1,228  members.  Sick  paj' 
during  the  year  amounted  to  £402  lUs.  6d. .  as 
compared  with  £401  17s.  in  UHl.i.  From  the 
benevolent  fund  £132  os.  has  been  paid  out.  It 
was  with  deep  regret  that  the  society  received 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  James  Hudson,  treasurer 
for  the  past  twenty-five  years.  The  investments 
now  amount  to  £29,000 :  in  1872,  when  Mr. 
Hudson  took  charge,  they  were  less  than  £1,(XI0." 

Aptiflclal  colouping:  in  Daffodils. 

A  correspondent  WTites  :  ''Asa  constant  reader 
of  3'our  most  valuable  paper  ma}'  I  trespass  on 
your  space  so  much  as  to  enquire  from  you  if 
you  have  ever  heard  of  a  Daffodil  named  Enfield 
Trophy.  Walking  dowii  Oxford  Street  last 
Saturday  I  saw  in  a  shop  some  flowers  resembling 
in  colouring  the  inside  of  a  Blood  Orange,  that 
is  red  and  yellow,  the  red  preponderating,  and 
was  very  much  struck  by  them.  In  shape,  &c. , 
the\-  resembled  the  ordinar\-  double  Daffodil.  I 
bouglit  a  bunch  of  the  flowers,  but  they  did  not 
last  well  in  water.  The  stem  of  the  blooms  was 
a  dark  browiu  and  the  cut  end  exuded  a  red 
juice.  I  enquired  at  the  shop  where  the  bulbs 
could  be  bought,  but  was  told  that  only  one 
grower  liad  them  and  he  did  not  sell  them.  Is 
it  possible  that  these  blooms  are  treated  with 
some  preparation  to  give  tliis  remarkable  colour 
or  is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  nearly  red  Daffodil  ? 
The  colour  was  most  remarkable  and  the  bunches 
sold  at  a  high  price. — [The  Daffodil  referred  to 
is  nothing  more  than  the  old  double  Daffodil 
(Narcissus  Telamonius  plenus),  which  has  been 
artificially  coloured  by  an  aniline  dye.  We  have 
often  received  blooms  from  correspondents  of 
these  dyed  flowers  under  the  names  of  Enfield 
Scarlet,"  Famborough  Beauty,  &e. ,  but  the  name 
of  Enfield  Trophy  is  new."— Barr  and  Sons, 
Corent  Oardt'ii.l 

Children's     flower    show    at 

Dundee.  —Upon  several  occasions  The 
Garden  has  brought  prominentlj'  before  its 
readers  the  desirability  of  encouraging  the  culti- 
vation of  flowers  by  children  attending  city 
schools,  and  reference  lias  several  times  been 
made  to  the  success  of  the  movement  at  Dundee, 
where  the  question  was  first  taken  up  by  Mrs. 
Carlaw  Martin,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Carlaw  Martin, 
the  editor  of  the  Dundee  Adrertiier  and  a 
member  of  the  Dundee  School  Board.  Mrs. 
Carlaw  Martin's  advocacy  of  the  movement 
has  had  splendid  results,  and  the  latest  sliow 
in  Dundee,  which  was  held  on  the  9th  inst. , 
was  the  most  successful  yet  held.  It  may 
be  said  with  all  safety  that  the  exhibits,  as 
a    whole,    showed   a   considerable   advance   over 


those  of  last  year,  especially  in  the  bulb  classes 
in  which  many  splendidly-grown  specimens  were 
exhibited.  There  were  in  all  .some  2.500 exhibits, 
and  the  large  Drill  Hall,  in  which  the  show  was 
held,  was  crowded  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  by  children,  their  parents  and  friends.  The 
show  was  opened  by  Mrs.  Hannay,  and  that  lady 
and  Lord  Provost  Longair,  who"  presided,  spoke 
in  warm  terms  of  appreciation  of  the  movement 
— S.  A. 

Specimens  for  use  in  elementar.v 

•iChOOlS.— A  limited  numbei'  of  sets  uf  .speci- 
mens of  forty  species  of  common  trees  and 
shrubs,  each  represented  by  a  summer  shoot,  a 
winter  shoot,  flowers  and,  where  possible,  fruits, 
mounted  on  stiff  cardboard,  are  available  for  use 
in  elementary  schools,  states  the  A'ew  Bulklin. 
Application  for  a  set  may  be  made  to  the  director. 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens.  Kew.  The  price  per  set 
is  £1.  The  specimens  represent  the  folloH-ing : 
Acacia,  Alder,  Almond,  Apple,  Apricot,  Ash, 
Barberry,  Beech,  Birch,  Black  Currant,  Chestnut, 
Dog  Rose,  Elder,  Elm,  Gean,  Hawthorn,  Holly, 
Hiirnbeam,  Horse  Chestnut,  Ivy,  Laburnuiii, 
Larch,  Lilac,  Lime,  Maple,  Oak,"  Peach,  Pear! 
Plane,  Red  Currant,  Scotch  Pine,  Sessile  Oak, 
Spindle  Tree,  Sweet  Briar,  Sycamore.  Turkev 
Oak.  Walnut.  White  Willow."  Wych  Elm  and 
Yew. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  i»  not    retpomible  for  the    opinioii^ 
expressed  by  correspondtnts. ) 

Erinus.— The  correspondent  who  asserts  in 
your  issue  of  the  9th  inst. ,  on  page  123,  that  E. 
hispanicus  is  a  synonym  of  E.  alpinus  doe.s  n<)t 
know  this  famil\-,  as  they  are  totallv  distinct  and 
different  one  from  the  otlier.  The  'colour  of  the 
flower  of  E.  alpinus  is  a  rather  dull  purple  without 
any  e3'e,  whereas  that  of  E.  hispanicus  is  a  brio-ht 
pink  with  a  distinct  white  eye,  and  it  is  much 
the  prettier  of  the  two.  I  should  much  like  to 
get  the  true  E.  hirsutus,  what  was  sent  me  under 
this  name  being  E.  alpinus. —W.  E.  G. 

Best  lata  yellow  Chrysanthe- 
mum. —  In  reply  to  Mr.  Combers  querv 
respecting  the  best  late  yeUow  Chrvsanthemura 
(page  114),  he  cannot  do  better  than" give  Golden 
Gate  a  trial  for  flowering  in  the  new-  year.  For 
many  years  it  was  my  practice  to  grow-  W.  H 
Lincoln  for  late  wor"k,  but  we  have  discarded 
the  latter  in  favour  of  the  above-mentioned 
It  grows  from  5  feet  to  6  feet  in  heiglit,  but 
is  a  lovely  flower  for  decoration,  being  so  light  • 
it_  has  good  stiff,  erect  stems  IS  inches  lon^.' 
With  me  Sunstone  was  always  at  its  best  the 
first  week  in  December,  but  "altliough  a  lovely 
shade  of  Apricot  yellow,  it  proved  much  too 
heavy  for  the  dinner  -  table,  and  was  not 
sufficiently  free  -  flowering.  —  H.  Wilson,  Cole 
Orion  Gardens.  Ashhy-de-la-Zouch. 

The  cure  for  big:  bud  in  Black 

Currants.— Thi-ough  the  medium  of  The 
Garden  may  I  draw  the  attention  of  all  growers 
of  Black  Currants  to  the  importance  of  treating 
their  trees  w-ith  lime  and  sulpluir  wherever 
affected  with  the  Black  (Durrant  gall  mite.  The 
first  application,  which  should  be  dusted  on 
should  be  given  at  the  end  of  this  month— one 
part  oi  ground  unslaked  lime  to  two  parts  of 
sulphur  by  weight.  Tlie  second  application 
should  be  put  on  a  fomight  later,  and  consist  of 
slightly  less  than  one  part  of  lime  to  two  and  a 
quarter  parts  of  sulphur.  A  fortnight  after  tliis 
again  dust  with  still  less  lime,  say,  half  a  part  to 
two  and  a-half  of  sulphur.  The  dusting  should 
take  place  in  the  early  morning  when  the  dew  is 
on  the  buslies.  This  method  of  treatment  has  so 
far  proved  most  effecti\-e,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to 
learn  of  the  results  of  any  who  may  use  it  this 
season.— Walter  E.  Collinge,  The  Cnirersi/u 
Department  of  Economic  Zoology.  Birmimjluim. 
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Lilium  washingrtonianum  —  A 
note  from  Newr  Zealand.— The  illustra- 
tion gives  a  giiutl  idea  ot  tliis  Lilj-.  It  is  described 
as  a  noble  white  Lily  tinged  with  pink  or  lilac. 
Three  specimensare  represented  from  mj'exhibitat 
the  New  Zealand  International  Exhibition  Rose 
Show,  December  5,  1906.  Tlie  exhibit  attracted 
.some  attention.  It  maj'  be  explained  that  the 
exhibits  were  a  part  of  the  thirty  seedlings 
raised  from  seed  sown  eight  ysars  previously, 
and  though  a  few  had  flowered  it  was  not  mitil 
this  year  that  the  whole  lot  bloomed,  though  all 
were  of  the  same  age,  j'et  the  flower-stems  varied 
from  3feet  to  5  feet  high.  Thesjnallstemshad  one 
flower,  so  that  one  might  cut  spikes  with  one, 
three,  five,  seven  to  fourteen  flowers ;  and  though 
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PAMPAS   GRASS   AT  READING. 

(CORTADERU    ARGENTEA. ) 

HE  subject  of  this  note,  generally 
known  under  the  name  of  Gynerium 
argenteum  or  the  Pampas  Grass,  is 
unquestionablj'  one  of  the  most 
handsome  of  all  large  grasses,  and 
is  frequently  seen  as  a  specimen 
plant  on  lawns,  where  it  can  display  its 
natural  grace  and  beauty  to  advantage.  It 
also  produces  a  very  fine  effect  by  the  waterside, 
and  will  succeed  in  the  majority  of  soils,  but  of 


thus   affording   ample  space  for  each  to  develop 
properly  and  show  itself  to  the  .best  advantage. 
The  majority  of  the  plants  were  carrying  fully 
l.'iO  well-developed  plumes. 
Eistree.  A.   E.  Thatcher. 


the  flowers  are  lovely  the  stems  have  five  to  ten    course   a  slight   protection   should  be   given 
frills   (whorls)   of   dark    green    leaves,    so    that    very  severe  weather.      In  ordinary  winters  the 


stems  with 

cut,  lasting  a  week  in  water.  This 
Lily  does  well  planted  on  the  shady 
side  of  a  fence,  in  sandy  loam. — 
.John  Button  Woolston,  Christchnrch, 
New  Zealand. 


IRISES  FROM  OCTOBER  TO  AUGUST. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  you  to  know  that  with 
the  aid  of  a  few  hand-lights  and  a  frame  which 
has  no  front  and  open  sides,  and  which,  therefore, 
only  keeps  rain  and  a  certain  amount  of  frost  oil' 
the  plants  growing  in  it,  I  have  had  a  continuous 
display  of  Iris  bloom  from  the  last  week  in 
October  until  now,  and  I  do  not  anticipate  any 
break  until  August. 

Alata  was  the  first  to  flower  in  October,  and 
one  plant   is  just  opening  its  first  Ijud  to-daj'. 


more   flowers  are  useful   to  I  foliage  is  sufficient  to  protect  the  crowns  from  ,  This  was  closely  followed  by  Vartani.     Since  the 

new  year  I  have  had  stylosa,  Histrio, 
Danfordia',  histrioides,  Krelagei,  rosen- 
bachiana,  bakeriana,  pahestina  and 
various  forms  of  persica  all  in  flower 
one  after  the  other,  and  reticulata  is 
now  beginning  to  bloom. 

I.  palsstina  seems  to  have  been 
hardly  treated  in  the  articles  in  The 
Garden  last  autumn.  A  dozen  plants 
have  given  me  flowers  for  two  months 
and  the  display  is  not  over  yet.  They 
vary  from  a  yellowish  green  to  a 
colour  that  is  almost  pale  blue  or 
turquoise,  and  each  plant  sends  up 
two  or  three  flowers  in  succession. 
I.  galatica  is  also  showing  its  colour, 
and  most  of  the  tall  Junos  are  already 
in  bud.  I  have  them  planted  in  the 
open  frame  already  mentioned,  and  the 
fact  that  the  frame  has  no  front 
enables  one  to  grow  little  things  like 
Danfordia  full  in  the  sun  with  shelter 
overhead  in  bad  weather.  It  is  grate- 
ful for  this  protection,  and  the  flowers 
have  lasted  quite  three  weeks  in  per- 
fection. W.  R1CKAT.S0N  Dykes. 
Charterhouse,   Godalmimi. 


RECENT     PLANT 
PORTRAITS. 

The   Botanical    Mayazine    for    March 
contains  portraits  of 

Aloe  paUkliflora.  —  Native  of  South 
Africa.  This  is  an  apparently  flori- 
ferous  and  interesting  species,  which 
first  bloomed  at  Berlin  Botanic  Garden 
in  1904  as  an  mmamed  species,  and 
again  in  190li  in  Sir  Thomas  Hanbury's 
garden  at  La  Mortola,  when  it  received 
its  name  from  his  curator,  Herr  A. 
Berger.  Its  native  country  is  un- 
known. 

Blepharoca/yx  spmvoides.  —  Native 
of  Brazil.  A  handsome  and  free- 
blooming  shrub,  with  somewhat  the 
habit  of  a  Spinea,  and  bearing  bunches 
of  small  pale  yellow  flowers  on  the 
ends  of  every  shoot.  It  requires  the 
temperature  of  a  stove. 

PrimiUa  Deorum.  —  Native  of  Bui 
garia.  This  is  described  as  a  fine 
Auricula,  with  bunches  of  r(jsy  purple 
flowers.  It  was  discovered  first  by 
Dr.  J.  Velenovski,  and  more  reeenth' 
by  Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes,  F.R.S.  It  grow's 
in  humid  grassy  places  within  the  snows 
at  elevations  of  from  4,(XK)  feet  to 
7,000  feet. 

Caiophora  coronata. — Native  of  the 
Chilian  Andes.  This  is  a  very  hand- 
some and  interesting  plant,  with  large 
globular  pure  white  flowers,  resembling 
those  of  a  large  Blumenbachia,  to 
which  indeed  it  is  very  closely  allied, 
as  both  belong  to  the  family  of  the 
Leasaccie.  It  was  first  introduced  in 
1872,  from  Chili,  by  Messrs.  Haage  and 
Schmidt  of  Erfurt,  and  was  figured 
in  the  Berne  Horticole  for  1874  as  Blumenbachia  '  frost. 
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ELOWER.S   or   LILIUM   WASHINGTON  I ANITM   RAISED  FROM   SEED. 
(From  a  photograph  nent  by  a  reader  of  THE  Garden  in  New  Zealand.) 


There  are  two  forms  of  the  Pampas  Grass, 


ANNUAL    ASTERS. 

The  Annual  Aster  should  find  a  place 
in  every  garden,  especiallj'  in  one  where 
summer  bedding  is  carried  on  to  any 
extent,  for  its  flowering  period  comes 
at  a  time  when  most  plants  are  past 
their  best.  As  Asters  are  only  half- 
hardy,  a  cool  house,  about  50",  is  a 
suitable  place  for  sowing  the  seed, 
from  the  end  of  March  to  the  end  of 
April.  A  good  soil  with  which  to  fill 
the  pans  or  pots  is  one  consisting 
mostly  of  leaf-soil,  with  a  little  loam 
and  sand  added.  It  is  most  important 
to  sow  thinly  ;  only  slightly  cover  the 
seed  with  a  little  fine  sandy  soil. 
Water  should  never  be  given  until  it 
is  absolutelj'  necessary,  and  then  it  is 
best  to  immerse  the  pans  in  a  basin  of 
water.  When  the  third  leaf  appears, 
prick  off'  the  seedlings  into  boxes,  allowing  about 


coronata.     The  specimen  here  figurecl^was  sent  to  |  an  early  and  a  late  flowering,  and  it  is  always  j  2  inches  between  eaeli.     I  have  seen  prize"Asters 


Kew  last  year  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes,  F.  R.S. ,  who 
again  discovered  it  and  brouglit  home  seed. 

Paphiopedilum  rillosum. — Native  of  Annam. 
This  is  a  very  bright  and  pretty  Cypripedium, 
with  a  long,  new  name. 

The  first  part  of  the  Revue  Horticole  for  March 
figures  so-called  new  Sweet  Peas  with  very  small 


advisable  to  obtain  the  early  one,  as  this  begins  1  grown  entirelj'  in  the  open  air,  without  any 
to  throw  up  its  tall  flower-stems  early  in  autumn,  I  artificial  aid  whatever.  To  do  this,  about  the 
and  never  fails  to  make  a  good  display  as  the  !  second  week  in  April,  choose  a  nice  dry  sunn3' 
plumes  unfold.  The  late  variety  expands  too  j  spot,  make  the  soil  fine  and  pliable,  draw  drills 
late  in  autumn,  and  its  beauty  is  always  marred    1    foot  apart   and    2   inches   deep    in    which    to 


by  inclement  weather, 
grounds  at    Readinj 


flowers  and  poor  colours,  bearing  no  comparison  '  autumn  of  seeing  probalily  the  finest  lot  of 


to  the  fine  large  flowers  and  brilliant  colours  now 
so  common  among  these  beautiful  hardy  annuals. 
The  plate  does  no  kind  of  justice  to  its  subjects. 
The  first  part  of  the  Bertie  de  I' Horticulture 
Beige  for  March  contains  on  the  same  plate 
portraits  of  two  double  wliite  Indian  Azaleas, 
one  large  the  other  small,  liut  with  nothing 
remarkable  about  either  of  them. 

W.   E.  GUMBLETON. 


early    Pampas   Grass  in    this   country,    and 


In  Messrs.   Sutton's  trial 
I    had   the   pleasure    last 
'  the 
the 


sow  the  seed,  thinly  and  evenly,  as  it  is  best 
not  to  transplant  at  all  when  this  method 
is  adopted.  Finally,  thin  to  about  1  foot  apart. 
The  preparation   of   the   soil   to   receive   Asters 


effect  produced  by  some  2tHt  plants  could  only  be  ;  ought  really  to  be  attended  to  in  the  preceding 


described  as  magnificent.  From  the  London 
Road  entrance  to  the  G  reat  Western  Railway  the 
Cortaderias  extend,  being  planted  to  form  an 
avenue,  which  is  the  main  drive  in  the  trial 
grounds.  On  each  side  there  are  about  100  grand 
specimens,  with  a  distance  between  each  of 
10  yards   and  15  yards  between   the   two   rows, 


autumn.  Commence  by  deeply  digging  and 
incorporating  a  good  dressing  of  well-decayed 
horse  manure  ;  the  rougher  it  is  left  during  the 
winter  the  better.  Early  in  the  spring  give  it 
a  second  digging,  and  make  the  bed  perfectly 
level.  The  first  week  in  May  will  be  soon  enough 
to  put  out  the  earlier  sown  plants,  10  inches  to 
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15  inches  apart,  according  to  height.  Keep  the 
ground  free  from  weeds,  frequently  stir  the  soil, 
and  about  July  give  a  top-dressing  of  well- 
decayed  manure,  which  will  render  the  soil 
cool  "and  moist.  Water  must  be  given  during 
dry  weather,  alternated  witli  liquid  manure. 
When  grown  for  exhibition.  Asters  require  more 
room,  only  five  flowers  on  each  plant  are  allowed 
to  mature.  This  annual  is  very  liable  to  the 
attacks  of  both  green  and  black  fly  :  the  best 
remedy  I  find  for  this  is  to  syringe  with  weak 
soap-suds,  allowing  them  to  remain  on  for  a  while, 
and  then  washing  off  with  clear  water.  Two  or 
three  sowings  should  be  made. 

Worthiiirj.  A.  V.  Stkw.vrt. 


THE    WINDFLOWERS    (ANEMONES). 

(Continued  from  paye  114-) 
Hepaticas  (Anemone  Hepattca  and  its 
Allies). 
Anemone  angulosa  and  A.  Hepatica  comprise 
this  group.     They  are  well-known  plants  of  great 
garden  worth,  and  their  newer  forms  bid  fair  to 
excel  the  older  ones  when  available  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  justify  their  free  use  in  gardens. 

The  Great  Hepatica  (A.  aiigidom.)  grows  best 
in  a  damp,  well-tilled  soil  under  slight  shade. 
Like  its  congeners  it  is  partial  to  leaf -soil,  and  if 
old-established  clumps  .show  signs  of  wearing  out 
a  liberal  dressing  of  grit  and  leaf-soil  will  help 
tliem  round  again.  It  has  liairy  and  lolicd  leaves 
in  dense  tufts,  and  large  deep  lilac  flowers  borne 
just  above  the  foliage.  Its  varieties  alba,  grandi- 
flora  and  g.  lilacina  are  exceedingly  fine  forms  of 
recent  introduction  which,  when  grown  into 
strong  clumps,  will  prove  very  showy. 

The  Common  Hepatica  {A.  Hepatica)  is  one 
of  the  finest  of  spring  flowers.  It  is  available  in 
white,  blue,  rose  and  red  colourings,  both  single 
and  double,  and  their  usefulness  in  brightening 
the  plant  border  or  rockery  slope  early  in  the 
year  cannot  be  over-estimated.  The  commoner 
sorts  are  so  free  in  growth  and  flower  tliat  one 
may  suggest  a  wider  use  for  tliese  little  plants  in 
furnishing  the  soil  at  the  ba.ses  of  shrubs,  in 
planting  ferneries  and  the  drier  sites  of  tlie  bog 
garden,  thus  helping  to  brighten  these  places  in 
tlie  dull  season.  They  prefer  slight  shade,  and 
may  require  to  be  freely  watered  in  very  dr}' 
and  hot  months,  otherwise  there  is  no  tiifficulty 
in  tlieir  culture.  The  common  Hepatica  must  he 
widely  spread  throughout  Europe  and  America. 
I  have  found  stray  seedlings  in  quantity  grcjwing 
on  imported  Ferns  and  a  number  of  otlier  sliade- 
loving  plants  from  all  parts  of  the  North  tem- 
perate regions,  and  in  America  it  seems  to  be  as 
common  in  some  places  as  the  Buttercup  is  liere. 
All  the  Anemones  of  this  group  may  lie  planted 
at  any  time  during  autumn  and  winter  until 
leaf -growth  recommences. 

Florists'  Anemones. 

These  are  derived  from  A.  coronaria  and  forms 
of  fulgens  type  collectively  called  A.  hortensis, 
descendants  of  which  are  known  as  Poppy 
Anemones,  Chrysanthemum  Anemones,  Peacock 
Anemones,  Caen  Anemones,  St.  Brigid  Anemones 
and  Riviera  Anemones.  There  is  endless  varia- 
tion in  them,  almost  every  colour  is  represented, 
and  man}'  t^'i^es  also,  ranging  from  tlie  stari'v 
Peacock  Anemones  to  the  massive  yet  refined  .St. 
Brigid  race.  Named  varieties  of  select  strains 
are  numerous,  but  there  is  no  standard  nomen- 
clature of  sufficient  stability  to  warrant  its  use 
here.  Regarded  solely  for  their  brilliancy  as 
bedding  and  border  plants,  or  for  their  great  3'ield 
of  cut  flowers,  one  can  only  describe  them  as  a 
variedly  beautiful  group,  in  which  there  are 
flowers  for  everyone's  tastes.  Their  cultivation  is 
simplicity  itself.  A  light,  ricli  soil  freely  dressed 
with  leaf-soil,  shade  from  strong  sunshine,  and 
frequent  attention  as  regards  water  in  dry 
seasons  are  all  they  require.  If  used  for  spring 
bedding  roots  of  variovis  sizes  should  be  planted 
together,  so  that  the  smaller  roots  may  succeed 
the  larger  in  their  season  of  flowering,  and  a  few 


sliould  be  held  in  reserve  till  the  others  are  in 
grovvtli  to  carry  the  display  still  furtlier.  Grown 
for  cut  flowers  at  all  possible  seasons,  one  must 
plant  at  intervals  of  six  weeks,  weather  per- 
mitting, fiom  September  till  April,  and  if  the 
earliest  planting  is  top-dressed  and  a  few  more 
seedlings  are  introduced,  and  tlie  site  shaded,  a 
pretty  display  may  be  had  ad  injinilmn,  witli 
tlie  exception  of  the  Peacock  Anemones,  wliicli 
do  not  respond  so  readilj'  to  sucli  treatment. 

(tEorce  B.   Mallett. 


SUMMER  SNOWFLAKg  IN  FLOWER. 

I  ii.AVE  before  now  written  upon  a  very  earl}' 
form  of  the  Summer  Snowflake  (Leucojum 
icstivum)  that  is  growing  in  my  garden.  For 
several  years  it  never  bloomed,  and  wlien  its  first 
flower-spikes  were  produced  they  appeared  in  tlie 
month  of  .January.  For  three  years  it  flowered 
in  that  month,  its  spikes  attaining  perfection 
when  tlie  leaves  of  the  ordinarj*  Leucojum 
a?stivum  were  only  about  3  inclies  in  height. 
This  year  it  was  a  month  late,  its  first  bloom- 
scape  being  at  its  best  on  February  23.  Another 
plant  that  has  been  unaccountablj'  late  in 
flowering  is  Iris  stylosa  or  unguicularis.  As  a 
rule,  it  commences  to  bloom  at  the  end  of  October 
or  the  first  week  in  November,  but  this  year 
it  was  not  until  the  commencement  of  December 
that  the  first  blossoms  were  cut.  The  same  has 
Vicen  noticed  in  numbers  of  gardens  in  the  South- 
West  where  this  Iris  is  grown,  and  is  the  more 
remarkable  seeing  that  last  summer  was  very  hot 
and  dry  and  would  presumably  have  so  thorouglilj' 
ripened  the  plants  that  an  earlier  instead  of  a 
later  flowering  than  usual  might  reasonably  have 
been  expected. 

Kingsicear.  S.  W.  Fitzhbrbekt. 


BRITISH    FERNS    FOR  WARDIAN 
CASES. 

Most  of  the  smaller  British  Ferns  are  suitable 
for  culture  in  Wardian  cases.  A  very  pretty- 
effect  may  be  obtained  by  constructing  a  minia- 
ture rockery  with  small  valleys  and  mountain 
peaks  rising  almost  to  tlie  roof  of  the  case.  Tlie 
most  suitable  soil  consist?;  of  peat  and  loam 
mixed  in  equal  proportions  with  a  liberal  addition 
of  silver  sand  :  but  in  a  Wardian  case  a  nook 
could  be  provided  for  each  kind.  On  the  higher 
and  drier  positions  of  the  rockwork  the  true 
wall-loving  Ferns  should  be  planted,  such  as 
Asplenium  Triohomanes,  A.  viride,  A.  fontanum, 
A.  germanica,  while  on  the  lower  and  damper 
parts  of  the  rockwork  the  Oak  Fern  (Polj'podium 
Dryopteris)  may  be  planted,  and  also  a  damp 
corner  may  be  found  for  the  Beech  Fern 
(P.  Phegopteris).  The  British  Maidenhair 
(Adiantum  CapilUis-Veneris)  is  very  successful  in 
a  case  ;  a  great  help  to  this  plant  would  be  a 
piece  of  sandstone  for  its  roots  to  cling  to. 
Another  very  beautiful  Fern  which  does  exceed- 
ingly \^'ell  in  a  case  is  the  Sea  Spleenwort 
(Asplenium  niarinum),  and  its  dark  green  fronds 
form  a  beautiful  contrast  to  the  more  delicate- 
coloured  fronds  of  the  Maidenhair.  On  a  rock}' 
ledge  the  two  native  Woodsias  may  be  planted, 
although  as  a  rule  they  do  not  succeed  in  a  case 
as  well  as  the  majority  of  Ferns.  Among  other 
Ferns  which  may  be  gro\\"n  in  Wardian  cases  I 
may  mention  Parsley  Fern  (AUosorns  crispus), 
Gymnogramma  leptophylla  (an  annual),  Asple- 
nium septeiitrionale  and  Bladder  Fern  (Cysto- 
pteris  fragilis),  but  almost  any  of  the  smaller 
species  are  suitable  for  this  mode  of  cultivation. 

The  case  should  have  a  northern  aspect,  and 
air  given  aViout  an  hour  each  day.  The  plants 
should  be  sprayed  over  with  water  about  twice  a 
week  in  .summer,  and  not  quite  so  often  in  the 
winter.  A  separate  case  must  be  used  for  the 
cultivation  of  Trichomanes  radicans  and  Hymeno- 
phyllum  tunbridgense  and  H.  unilaterale,  and 
the  ease  must  be  placed  in  a  shadier  position,  and 
must  be  kept  quite  close.  R.  E.  Arnold. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


DAPHNE    INDICA    I.\    FLOWEK. 

T:  HIS  Daphne  is  now  in  flower  in  the 
open,  and  few  plant.s  can  compare 
with  it  in  the  delicious  fragrance  of 
its  blossoms.  It  is  evidently  fairly 
hardy,  since  it  has  been  unharmed  by 
10"  of  frost  for  four  nights,  which 
killed  Aretotis  aspera  arborescens,  A.  aureola. 
Calceolaria  Burbidgei,  Iris  robinsoniana.  Salvia 
leucantha,  Solanum  avieulare,  Psoralia  pinnata, 
and  injured  several  other  plants.  It  is  fairly 
common  in  the  open  in  the  South-West,  and  I 
know  an  old  bush  fully  n  feet  in  height  that 
scents  the  whole  garden  in  which  it  grows  when 
in  full  flower.  The  form  most  general  in 
cultivation  bears  white  flowers  with  a  reddish 
purple  reverse,  but  there  is  also  a  pure  white 
variety. 

A  variegated  form  is  also  grown,  but  has  little 
to  recommend  it.  The  flowers,  which  are  borne 
in  dense  heads  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots,  are 
seven-eighths  of  an  inch  across.  At  Kew 
D.  indica  is  held  to  be  synonymous  with  D.  odora, 
but  in  Nicholson's  "Dictionary  of  Gardening" 
the  two  are  given  as  distinct,  with  diflerent  dates 
of  introduction,  viz.,  D.  odora  1771  and  D.  indica 
180(3.  At  any  rate,  even  if  the  two  are  identical, 
the  name  that  the  plant  is  universally  kno«n 
under  in  the  South-West  is  D.  indica. 

South  Deron.  S.  W.  F. 


SHRUBS    IN    FLOWER 
DEVONSHIRE. 

Ekica  Vejtchi. 


IN 


I  WAS  pleased  to  peruse  the  notes  on  the  above 
plant  from  "W.  D. "  in  a  recent  issue.  We  have 
it  planted  out  of  doors  and  it  has  not  suffered, 
rather  it  is  bristling  with  flower-buds,  and  will  be 
in  bloom  towards  the  end  of  this  month.  Like  all 
the  Heath  family,  it  grows  best  in  a  well-drained, 
peaty  soil,  and  this  one  in  particular  should  be 
given  a  sheltered  nook  in  less  favoured  climates 
than  Devon  and  Cornwall.  E.  eodonodes  grows 
apace  here,  and  will  soon  be  a  mass  of  flow  er,  as 
also  its  other  parent,  the  tree  Heath  (E.  arborea). 

An   Evergreen  Jasmine  (Jasminum 
primclinum). 

This  evergreen  Jasmine  is  now  coming  into 
flower,  and  although  some  writers  siiy  it  has  not 
as  yet  proved  hardy  in  this  country.  I  think  if 
it  pulls  through  this  M'inter,  now  on  the  wane, 
little  will  be  said  against  it  on  that  score.  Our 
largest  plant  occupies  a  low  southern  position  on 
a  sheltered  wall,  where  it  continued  to  grow  well 
on  to  the  shortest  day,  and  it  is  only  these 
leading  shoots  that  appear  to  be  crippled  with 
the  rather  severe  frosts  and  cutting  winds  of  the 
past  two  mouths.  The  individual  flowers  are 
exceptionally  large  and  of  a  beautiful  yellow 
colour. 

On  account  of  its  early  flowering  it  deserves 
to  be  planted  more  largely,  even  in  the  colder 
parts  of  the  country,  as  a  little  protection 
over  the  plants  during  very  severe  frosts  should 
prevent  much  injury  being  done,  and  the  planters 
would  be  amply  rewarded  by  a  mass  of  "  gold  '" 
towards  the  month  of  April.  Cuttings  root 
easily  when  fairly  firm  wood  is  chosen  towards 
autumn,  and  pieces  near  the  ground  form  roots 
as  though  the  shoots  had  been  layered.  This 
plant  should  do  well  planted  out  in  a  com- 
paratively cool  greenhouse  or  conservatory  if 
trained  to  pillars  where  the  full  light  and  sun 
can  reach  it.  Here,  again,  yellow  -  flov\ered 
climbers  are  none  too  plentiful  in  February  and 
March.  They  also  flower  well  when  grown  as 
pot  plants — the  very  fine  plants  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Reynolds,  Gumiersbury  Park,  some  few 
years  since  suggesting  this. 

Bicton,  Devon.  J.  Mayne. 
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THE    GREENHOUSE. 

A    GOOD    GREENHOUSE    CLIMBER. 

STREPTOSOLEN  JAMESONI  is  an  old 
inhabitant  of  our  gardens  and  was 
introduced  from  Ecuador  in  1847. 
We  have  it  planted  out  in  quite  a 
confined  border  in  a  warm  greenhouse, 
with  the  shoots  trained  to  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  glass  roof.  These  are  pruned  hard 
back  about  midsummer  and  the  resulting  lateral 
CTrowths  freely  disbudded  as  soon  as  fit  to  handle 
when  those  remaining  get  the  full  benefit  of  light 
and  sun.  No  pinching  of  the  shoots  is  practised, 
neither  is  any  tying  ;  they  are  allowed  to  grow  at 
will,  and  as  "the  terminal  flower-heads  form  they 
hang  from  the  roof,  and  at  the  end  of  February  are 
a  mass  of  orange.  Confined  as  the  roots  are  thej' 
get  frequent  doses  of  weak  manure  water,  and  as 
the  foliage  is  liable  to  the  attacks  of  red  spider 
the  sj-ringe  is  freely  plied  during  growth  in  late 
summer  and  again  when  the  flowers  are  on  the 
wane.  Cuttings  about  3i  inches  long,  with  a  bit 
of  old  wood  attached,  quickly  root 
if  placed  in  a  slight  bottom-heat  and 
may  be  grown  on  in  pots,  flowering 
moderately  well  the  ensuing  spring 
if  thoroughly  ripened,  which  is  best 
done  by  standing  them  out  of  doors 
in  the  "full  sun.  Treated  somewhat 
like  the  Fuchsia,  it  may  be  grown 
on  for  several  years,  but  its  beauty 
can  onl}'  be  seen  when  grown  as 
above  stated.  In  Johnson's  Dic- 
tionary it  says  plants  can  be  raised 
from  seed,  but  I  have  never  seen 
any  seed  on  our  plants,  neither  have 
I  seen  it  catalogued.  Unfortunately, 
the  flowers  quickly  droop  when  cut 
from  the  plant.  It  may  be  added, 
the  plant  has  been  in  its  present 
position  for  ten  to  twelve  years, 
and  shows  no  signs  of  deteriorating. 
We  annually  give  it  a  surface- 
dressing  of  loam,  leaf-soil  and  sand 
after  pricking  awaj'  1  inch  or  so  of 
inert  soil ;  this  is  done  in  October 
when  the  structure  is  waslied  down. 
Deoon.  J-  M. 


2  inches  or  S  inches  apart  and  place  close  to  the 
glass  in  a  cold  frame  facing  north.  As  soon  as 
large  enough  transfer  to  4-inoh  or  5-inch  pots 
and  attend  to  the  watering  carefully.  Remove 
to  a  house,  facing  north,  witli  a  temperature  of 
50'  in  October  or  November,  and  flowers  will 
appear  in  this  position  about  the  end  of  February. 

J.  H.  Carter. 


THE    EDITOR'S    TABLE. 


Violets   in   Pots. — Be.-\utifcl   Flowers  from 

Trowbridge. 
For  the  Editor's  table  I  am  sending  flowers  of 
Violets  from  plants  wliicli  liave  been  grown  in 
pots  during  the  winter  and  have  only  the  accom- 
modation of  a  cool  vinery.  They  stand  on  the 
borders  and  stages  ;  in  fact,  anywhere  where  ' 
space  admits  them,  and  the  success  whicli  lias 
attended  this  practice  has  for  several  years  past 
been  of  uniform  excellence.  They  are  grown  by 
Mr.     Charles    Coles    of    the    Bradley    Gardens, 


course  has  been  practised  for  se\-eral  seasons,  we 
have  watched  the  course  of  the  Vines  and  their 
crops,  and  the  impression  gained  is  that  the 
Vines  continue  in  as  sound  and  profitable  a  state 
as  would  he  possible  were  the  borders  left 
unoccupied.  No  manure  stimulants  are  used  or 
required,  so  that  the  drainings  from  the  Violet 
pots  are  not  poisonous  fi'om  tlie  presence  of 
manures.  The  plants  are  grown  from  runners 
each  year,  and  so  well  do  they  succeed  in  the 
open  garden  that  pots  16  inches  in  diameter  can 
be  used  in  order  to  comfortabl3'  accommodate  the 
root-balls.  A  few  of  this  size  are  actually 
employed,  but  the  general  potting  is  into  10-inch 
sizes.  For  these  the  soil  at  lifting  time  is  care- 
fully reduced,  so  that  sufficient  roots  are  preserved 
to  fill  these  pots.  Nothing  beyond  the  soil  that 
is  lifted  with  them  is  employed.  It  is  found  that 
these  Violets  succeed  much  better  in  vineries 
than  in  the  regulation  frames  and  pits  usually 
allotted  to  them,  the  tlieory  advanced  being  that 
more  air  circulating  about  them  serves  the  pur- 
pose so  much  more  adequately.  Mr.  Coles  has 
each  year  filled  pits  with  a  portion  of  the  planta- 


we;bb  and  SONS' 

PRIMULAS. 

The    accompanying    illustration 
shows   one    of    the    houses  -in    the 
nursery  of  Messrs.  Webb  and  .'vons, 
Wordsley,   Stourbridge,  devoted  to 
the  cultivation   of   Chinese  Primu-        ' 
las.     Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons'  strain 
of     these     invaluable     greenhouse 
flowers  has  long  had  a  sound  repu- 
tation, and  the  magnificent  flowers  shown  by  tlie 
photograph  are   evidence  of   the    fact   that   the 
Wordsley  varieties   are    as  fine  as,  if  not  finer 
than,  ever  they  were.     Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons 
grow  large  numbers    of    Cinerarias   and  Calceo- 
larias, and  these  in  their  season  make  as  grand 
a  display  as  the  Primulas  and  Cyclamen  do  now. 


CHINESE    PRIMUL.\S    IN    THE    WORDSLEY    NURSERY    OF    MESSRS.    WEER    .iND    SONS. 


A    NOTE   ON  THE  STAR-FLOWERED 
CINERARIAS. 

I  ENCLOSE  a  photograph  of  Cineraria  stellata, 
and  I  have  given  the  details  of  cultivation  from 
the  time  of  sowing  the  seed.  Sow  seeds  thinly 
in  pans  in  April  or  May,  using  a  soil  composed 
of  one  part  loam  and  two  parts  leaf -mould,  with 
sufficient  sand  to  keep  it  open,  Pass  this  through 
a  quarter-inch  sieve.  Thorouglily  drain  the  pan 
and  fill  to  within  1  inch  of  tlie  top  with  the  soil. 
Press  down  firm  and  water  with  a  fine  rose. 
Then  scatter  seeds  thinly  over  the  surface, 
cover  with  a  light  sprinkling  of  fine  soil,  and 
stand  in  a  frame,  shading  partly.  Give  air 
freely  when  the  seedlings  appear,  and  as  soon 
as    large    enough    prick     them    off   into    boxes 


Trowbridge,  and  represent  two  v,arieties"whicli 
are  now  very  popular,  namely,  Luxonne  and 
Princess  of  Wales.  The  first  named  possiblj' 
may  by  many  of  your  readers  have  given  place 
to  the  larger  and  heavier  flower  of  Princess  of 
Wales,  but  Mr.  Coles  finds  tlie  latter,  though  of 
larger  size  and  finer  substance,  less  free  than  the 
more  delicate  Luxonne.  In  the  winter  months, 
when  Violet  flowers  are  in  lieavy  demand  and  the 
supply  inadequate,  there  is  a  distinct  value  found 
in  quantity,  apart  altogether  from  quality, 
although  it  cannot  be  trutlifuUy  said  that 
Luxonne  lacks  quality  when  well  grown.  At  the 
present  time,  tliough  the  number  of  plants  does 
not  exceed  200,  there  is  such  a  large  supply  that 
much  time  is  necessary  to  cope  with  the  picking 
of  the  many  bunches  weekly.  Even  in  the  short 
days  of  winter  there  were  several  hundreds 
gathered  each  week,  and  a  daily  service  was 
furnished  continuously.  The  structures  occupied 
would  not  be  regarded  as  atibrding  ideal  Violet 
space,  and  possibly  there  are  many  who  have 
misgivings  as  to  the  joint  occupancy  of  Vines 
and  Violets,  fearing  the  borders  may  run  the  risk 
of    becoming    soil-sour.      Though    this     routine 


tions,  but  he!  has  now  quite  decided  that  frame 
culture,  though  so  well  suited  to  the  double 
varieties,  fails  in  its  requirements  for  these  giant 
singles. — W.   S. 

[We  have  never  seen  finer  flowers  of  these 
Ijeautiful  Violets  ;  they  were  remarkable  for  size, 
wealth  of  foliage  and  fragrance. — Ed.] 


The  Algerian  Iris. 

Flowers  of  this  beautiful  Iris  (I.  stylosa)  come 

from     Mr.     T.     Chastell,     Merrist    Wood    Hall 

Gardens,    Worplesdon,    Surrey.       There    is    no 

I  sweeter    winter    blossom    than    this,    either    in 

'  fragrance  or  in  colour.     In  a  note  sent  witli  tlie 

flowers  it  is  mentioned  "  The  plants  are  growing 

in  a  very   warm   corner  in  the  kitchen  garden, 

and  began  flowering  a  fortnight  before  Christmas, 

and  are  still  blooming.     It  should  be  more  known 

on  account  of  its  winter  beauty. " 


The  Netted  Iris. 
Flowers  of  this  Iris,  which  is  always  welcome, 
have   been   sent   by    "A."      Tliej'   were   picked 
from  plants  in  pots.     The  Netted  Iris  (I.  reticu- 
lata) is  well  adapted  to  this  purpose. 
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THE    ROSE    GARDEN. 


PRUNING  ROSE  DOROTHY  PERKINS. 

WHERR  this  Rose  is  restricted  to 
ail  arch  and  there  is  not  much 
space  for  the  growths  to  spread 
out,  the  \ngour  and  abundance 
of  shoots  after  the  plant  has 
been  established  three  or  four 
years  is  often  embarrassing.  This  need  not  be 
so.  All  that  is  needed  is  to  take  the  older 
growths  in  hand  first  and  cut  back  the  laterals 
rather  severely.  Cut  the  small  twiggy  ones 
close  to  the  main  stem  and  retain  three  or  four 
ej-es  on  the  stronger  laterals.  If  there  be  too 
many  of  the  older  gron-ths  left  then  one  or  two 
of  the  oldest  may  be  entirely  cut  out.  Having 
seen  to  the  old  growths,  last  year's  main  shoots 
remain.  Now,  what  is  to  be  done  with  them  ? 
I  would  suggest  that  they  be  tied  outward  to  the 
right  or  left,  and  supported  by  some  means  in 
harmonj'  with  the  arch,  but  on  no  account  crowd 
these  among  the  old  growths.  Keep  the  plant 
thoroughlj'  free  from  crowding,  then  will  there 
be  those  beautiful  trails  of  flowers  we  all  love 
to  see. 

Standards  of  this  Rose  may  be  treated  on 
similar  lines,  whether  they  are  on  tall  or  short 
stems,  and  all  who  do  not  possess  a  standard  of 
this  Rose  or  Lady  Gay  should  do  so  without 
delay.  .Just  plant  it  in  a  conspicuous  angle,  and 
it  will  be  a  dream  of  beauty  when  established  a 
j'ear  or  two.  All  varieties  of  Rosa  w  icluiraiana 
that  are  of  the  Dorothy  Perkins  tribe,  such  as 
Debutante,  Lady  Gay  and  The  Farquhar,  would 
be  accorded  similar  treatment  to  that  described 
above.  Rather  than  there  should  be  over- 
crowding several  of  the  old  shoots  must  be 
sacrificed. 


aphis,  but  other 
insect  pests.  No  one 
need  be  afraid  to  use 
these  harmless  ingre- 
dients, for  they  are 
excellent  aids  to  good 
cultivation.  There  is 
not  a  doubt  that  most 
Rose  borders  would 
benefit  considerably 
from  a  good  liming 
now  and  then.  The 
lime  should  be  fresh 
slaked  ;  not  old  stuti' 
which  has  lost  its 
virtue.  After  the 
application  give  the 
soil  a  good  hoeing 
!  and  leave  the  surface 
rough. 


PREVENTINO    GREEN    FLY. 

Green  fly  is  a  dreaded  pest,  but  I  believe  we 
may  do  much  to  prevent  such  attacks.  One 
excellent  plan  is  to  give  the  soil  now  a  good 
dressing  of  soot,  gj'psum  and  lime.  Where  it 
has  been  just  turned  OA'cr  or  broken  up  with  a 
fork,  there  may  often  be  found  batches  of  these 
pests  or  aphis  just  beneath  a  clod  of  earth,  and 
there  they  remain  in  .spite  of  frost.  But  if  some 
of  the  above  mixture  comes  into  contact  with 
them  it  has  a  beneficial  effect,  and  not  only  on 


A  VIOLET- 
SCENTED  ROSE. 
Whether  or  not  it  be 
because  grown  under 
glass  it  is  more 
noticeable.  Rose 
Mme.  Charles  deLuze 
has  a  distinct  Violet- 
like fragrance  which 
should  commend  it 
to  all  who  value  per- 
fume in  a  Rose.  It 
is  one  of  M.  Pemet- 
Ducher's  best  later 
productions.  It 
reminds  me  of  a 
Viscountess  Folke- 
stone very  much,  but 
there  is  a  heavy 
shading  at  the  base 
of  a  rich  apricot 
colour  that  lends 
such  a  charm  to  the 
variety.  It  has  an 
excellent  habit,  jield- 
ing  the  blooms  upon 
upright  growths  that  help  so  much  in  decorating 
the  garden.  As  a  standard  the  head  is  very 
.spreading,  so  that  ample  space  should  be 
allowed  for  free  de  velopmeut.  I  value  these 
Hybrid    Teas    for     this    excellent    trait.      They 


WELL-GROWX   PLANT  OF   DESDROBU'M    NoEILE. 


take  away  fstifJiiessJifrom   the  tree, 
be  too  highly  rec-ommcnded. 


and    cannot 


ROSE   QUEEN    MAB. 

Is  a  beautiful  old  garden  I  discovered  last 
summer  a  wonderful  bush  of  this  exquisite  Rose. 
It  was  some  S  feet  to  .4  feet  in  height,  and  I  was 
told  the  plant  received  Little  pruning.  It  «ould 
only  be  in  sheltered  gardens  that  plants  of  this 
Rose  would  thus  develop,  because  it  is  not 
quite  hardy,  but  it  is  a  proof  that  we  need  not 
prune  our  Roses  so  much  w  hei'e  perfect  flowers 
are  not  the  aim.  I  also  found  recently  some  large 
round  bushes  of  Polyautha  Roses,  such  as  Perle 
dOr  and  ilme.  E.  A.  Nolte,  and  it  was  pleasant 
to  find  them  thus  developing,  for  they  are  as 
useful  as  they  arc  beautiful.  A  very  beautiful 
China  Rose  is  Comtesse  de  Cayla,  and  I  quite 
expect  to  find  a  large  demand  for  this  sort. 
The  colour  fairly  batHes  description.  It  is  a 
mixture  of  carmine,  orange  and  yellow.  It 
makes  a  grand  standard  plant.  P. 


ONE    ul"    TUE    KAREK   UL'LLDEIv   HOSES   IVIBURNU.M    M ACROCEPHALC M ), 


VIBURNUM    MACROCEPHALUM. 

I  AM  sending  you  photographs  of  plants  which  I 
think  might  be  interesting  to  your  readers.  The 
first  is  of  Viburnum  niacrocephaluni  ;  it  was 
only  a  small  plant  from  a  3-inch  pot  and  planted 
two  years  ago.  It  is  trained  on  a  south  wall  in 
strong  claj'.  The  flowers  begin  to  open  in  May 
and  last  quite  eight  weeks.  The  second  is  of 
the  white  Portugal  Broom,  which  was  planted  at 
the  same  time  as  the  Viburnum,  with  the  differ- 
ence that  it  is  in  the  open. 

Panyhoui-nf.  Birks.  T.   N.   F. 

[We  illustrate  the  Viburnum  with  pleasure. — 
Ed.] 
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ORCHIDS. 


NEWLY-IMPORTED    ODONTO- 
GLOSSUMS. 


F"  ROM  a  beginner's  puint  of  view  and 
also  the  arnateui''s  who  ma}'  have 
already  commenced  to  cultivate  these 
beautiful  Orchids,  it  is  far  more 
interesting  to  procure  imported  or 
semi  -  established  unfiowered  plants, 
as  there  is  always  the  possibility  of  flowering 
some  distinct  and  special  varieties.  The  plants, 
too,  have  a  certain  amount  of  imported  vigour  in 
them,  and  if  their  requirements  are  carefully 
attended  to  thej'  seldom  fail  to  make  strong 
pseudo  -  bulbs  from  the  second  growths.  The 
plants  may  be  procured  for  a  few  shillings  each 
from  nurserymen  and  importers,  and  it  is  always 
best  to  get  plants  of  a  moderate  size,  as  the 
smallest  ones  take  at  least  two  or  three  years 
to  gri>w  before 
they  are  strong 
enough  to  carry 
a  flower-spike. 

Treatment 
OF  Imported 
Odontoglossum 

The  newly- 
imported  plants 
should  either  be 
placed  on  beds  of 
sphagnum  moss 
and  fibrous  peat 
chopped  up 
together  and 
intermixed  with 
a  quantity  of 
coarse  silver 
sand  or  placed 
firmly  in  pots  of 
broken  crocks. 
If  large  quan- 
tities are  pro 
cured  the  former 
method  is  most 
convenient, 
because  a,  con- 
siderable num- 
ber of  plants  will 
occupy  little 
space.  When 
preparing  the 
bed  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to 
place  a  tliin  layer 
of  the  mixture 
on  the  stage  of 
a  cool,  airy  house 
and  moisten  it 
with  a  rose-pot 
Then  overhaul 
the    plants    and 

cut  away  anyjdceayed  pseudo-bulb 'which'-may 
be  present.  'L  may  say  that  many  of  the 
pseudo-bulb,  ■will  look  dead  to  beginners  when 
they  are  only  shrivelled,  so  before  any  of  them 
are  cut  away  they  should  be  carefully  tested,  and 
if  any  are  soft  and  sappy  they  should  be  cut 
away.  Place  the  plants  on  the  mixture  and  keep 
plenty  of  air  circulating  about  them.  Water 
should  only  be  applied  when  tlie  compost  has 
become  well  on  the  dry  side,  for  if  the  compost 
is  kept  in  a  saturated  condition  the  chances  are 
that  half  the  plants  will  rot.  When  the  plants 
produce  their  growth  they  should  be  potted. 

Potting  the  Odontoglossums. 
A  very  good  mixture  for  them  is  equal  parts 
Polypodium  fibre  and  sphagnum  moss  chopped 
up  together,  and  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  finely- 
broken  crocks  and  coarse  silver  sand.  Use  small 
pots  for  them  and  place  a  few  crocks  at  the 
bottom,  then  work  the  mixture  firmly  in  the  pot 
and   make    the    plant    secure   with  "a    layer   of 


chopped  sphagnum  moss.  They  do  not  require 
nuich  water  at  this  period,  all  that  is  necessary  is 
to  give  sufficient  to  keep  the  surface  moss  green, 
and  gradually  increase  the  quantity  as  the  plants 
develop.  W.  H.  Page. 


COOL  TREATMENT  FOR 
DENDROBIUMS. 

I  CAN  fully  bear  out  the  remarks  of  "A."  on 
page  58  regarding  the  cool  treatment  given  Den- 
drobiums  in  the  houses  at  Camphill  in  the  Queen's 
Park,  Glasgow.  Having  seen  tliem  frequently  I 
could  fully  grasp  the  meaning  "  A."  intended  to 
convey  to  your  readers,  although  he  did  not  put 
it  quite  so  clearly  as  he  might  have  done,  viz. , 
the  coo!  treatment  given  iSendrobiums  during 
the  resting  period.  It  is  many  years  since  I 
adopted  this  system,  and  I  have  invariably  had 
good  results  with  most  of  the  varieties  to  be  met 
with  in  general  cultivation.  Plants  given  a 
period  of  rest  under  the  cool  and  airy  treatment 


According  to  Nicholson's  horticultural  dictionary 
it  was  introduced  into  this  country  in  1858,  but 
it  was  never  widely  grown  until  Mr.  J.  D.  Enys 
of  Enys  in  Cornwall  sent  home  seeds  from  New 
Zealand  and  grew  it  at  Enys.     He  distributed  it 
widely  in  the  county,  and  now  it  is  to  be  found 
in   most   Cornish    gardens,    where   it   creates    a 
lovely  picture  when  in  full  bloom  in  May.     Large 
plants   have  a  circumference  of  some  feet,   and 
will  throw  up  dozens  of  flower-heads,   many  of 
these  6   inches  or  morfe  across,   while  the   indi- 
vidual   blossoms    are     about    half    an    inch     in 
diameter.     After   attaining  full   size  the   plants 
rarely  retain  their  vigour  long,  gradually  dwindling 
in   size.     When  this  occurs   they  are  rooted  up 
and   replaced    by   seedlings.       The    flowers    are 
followed  by  large   four-winged   seeds,   and  self- 
sown  seedlings  may  sometimes  be  seen  springing 
up    around   the    old  plants.       In   the  best  form 
the  blossoms   are   of  a  uniform   clear  blue  tint ; 
in    others    the   centre    of     the    flower    is    deep 
blue,    margined    by   a    paler   shade,   with    occa- 
sionally a  trace 
of   pink   on   the 
petal.     At  Enys 
there    is   also   a 
pure     white 
variety,  which  is 
very     beautiful. 
When    first    in- 
troduced    the 
Myosot  idium 
was  treated  as  a 
greenhouse 
plant,    but    is 
found  to  succeed 
perfectly  in  the 
open     in     South 
Devon  and  Corn- 
wall,    though 
exceptionally 
severe  frosts  will 
cripple    it,    and 
for  this  reason  a 
few  Fir  branches 
are   often    fixed 
above  it  during 
the  winter.     As 
in      its      native 
home    it    grows 
in  sea  sand,  this 
is    largely    used 
in  its  culture  in 
this  country.    Li 
some  gardens  it 
is    mixed     with 
loam    and    leaf- 
mould,     but     in 
others  it  is  used 
pure.    AtiMena- 
billy,  where  it  is 
grown    excep- 
tionally well,    a 
large  hole  is  dug 
in  the  ground  in 
usually  =tart2  with^  greater'  vigour }^and  -yield       I  thejiosition  to  be  occupicd|^by  a  plant,  a'' cartels 
greater  quantity  of  bloom  of  large  size  and  sub-    sen__  lown  ,o  the  oeach_^and,, filled  with  sea-sand, 
stance    of   flower   than   of   plants   rested   in    an  i  and  this  is  emptied  into  the  hoIe"and  the  seedling 
intermediate    temperature.       I    enclose    you    a  :  planted.     I  have  there  measured  leaves  2  feet  in 
~       -     -  -  -   .  length  and   18   inches   in    breadth,   which,   with 


THE    NEW    ZEALAND   FORGET-ME-NOT    (MYOSOTIDIUM    NOBILE). 


photograph  of  a  plant  of  Dendrobium  nobile. 
Fothriiigham.  J.   Machar. 


THE     NEW     ZEALAND 
FORGET-ME-NOT. 

(Myo.sotidium  nobile.) 
The  New  Zealand  Forget-me-not,  as  this  plant  is 
generally  termed,  is  a  native  of  Chatham  Island, 
which  is  situated  about  seventy  miles  to  the  east 
of  the  southern  island  of  New  Zealand.  Here  the 
Myosotidium  grows  on  the  sea  beach,  just  above 
high-water  mark,  near  enough  to  the  salt  water  to 
be  drenched  by  the  spray.  Unfortunately  it  is, 
by  all  accounts,  being  exterminated  in  its  native 
land  by  the  cattle  that  now  overrun  the  shore. 


their  deep  green,  deeply-ribbed,  glossy  surface 
resembled  Rhubarb  leaves.  At  Menabilly  the 
plants  are  mostly  grown  against  walls  with  vary- 
ing exposures,  but  they  are  less  satisfactory 
when  facing  due  south  than  when  they  obtain 
more  shade,  the  foliage  flagging  badly  on  hot 
days.  While  incessant  sunshine,  especially  if 
the  plants  are  growing  in  front  of  a  wall,  is  to 
be  avoided,  shade,  except  for  a  few  hours  in  the 
day,  is  not  desirable.  A  strong  plant  when  at 
its  best  will  often  attain  a  heiglit  of  3  feet. 
Those  who  are  not  favoured  with  the  exceptional 
climatic  advantages  prevalent  in  Devon  and  Corn- 
wall may  easily  grow  the  Myosotidium  in  a  cool 
greenhouse.  It  must  never  lack  moisture,  or  it 
will  inevitably  be  attacked  by  green  fly. 

S.  W.  Fitzherbert. 
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G^RT>ENING      FOR     BEGINNERS. 


SIMPLE      HINTS, 


PRUNING  BUSH  AND  STANDARD 
ROSES. — When  pruning  Roses  the 
tii'st  thing  is  to  determine  wliether 
tlie  object  in  view  is  to  obtain  Roses 
for  exhibition  or  Roses  for  the 
decoration  of  the  garden,  because 
the  pruning  that  would  be  suitable  in  the  one 
case   would   be   unsuitable   in   the    other.      The 


I. — HYBRID    PICRl'KTUAL    UO.SE    I'.KFOKK    PRUNING. 

{All  the  plants  sfioitm  in  these  ilUistraticiis  ivere  growing  in  the  open  hoi-derr, 

and  ivere  put  in  pots  simply  for  the  eonrenienee  of  the  photographer,  therefore 

the  instrnctions  given  here  apply  to  all  dtearf  or  bush  Hoses  groun  in  beds  and 

borders  out  of  doors.) 

following  notes  and  illustrations  refer  to  the 
pruning  of  Roses  for  the  garden,  and  not  for  the 
purpose  ot  securing  blooms  for  exhibition.  The 
exhibitor  who^ wants  the  very  best  blooms  he  can 
get,  even  if  he  has  a  small  number  on  each  plant, 
prunes  his  Rose  trees  much  harder  than  the  man 
who  prefers  to  have  more  blooms  of  poorer 
quality,  although  they  may  be  beautiful  in  the 
garden  and  valuable  for  cut  flowers.  Naturally, 
the  farther  back  one  cuts  the  shoots  the  fewer 
buds  there  will  be  to  burst  into  growth  and  the 
stronger  the  resulting  shoots  will  be.  The  Rose 
grower  who  does  not  care  to  sacrifice  quantity 
for  the  sake  of  a  finer  quality  prunes  more 
lightly,  that  is  to  say,  he  leaves  the  shoots  longer, 
with  the  result  that  they  produce  more  shoots, 
though  they  may  be  less  vigorous  and  bear 
flowers  tliat  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
exhibitor  may  be  wanting  in  size  and  form. 
Some  ot  the  stronger-growing  Hybrid  I'lM-pi^tuals 
and  Hybrid  Teas  will,  if  pruned  liglitlj-  after 
they  have  been  planted  two  years,  develop  into 


large  bushes,  giving  an  abundance  of  blossoms. 
Such  plants,  however,  are  useless  to  the  exhibitor 
who  places  size  and  form  high  in  the  list  of 
qualities  a  Rose  bloom  should  possess.  In  the 
Rose  garden,  however,  they  are  delightful  objects 
and  yield  a  profusion  of  flowers  for  cutting. 
The  exhibitor's  Rose  garden  is  not,  as  a  rule,  a 
thing  beautiful  to  look  upon,  since  his  efforts 
are  directed  towards  the  pro- 
duction of  individual  l)looms 
of  quality  and  not  towards 
nialcing  the  beds  and  borders 
a  mass  of  flowers. 

Pruning  Explained. — What 
is  Rose  pruning?  In  what  are 
usually  termed  garden  Roses 
it  consists  of  cutting  back  the 
growths  made  last  year  more 
or  less  according  to  the  variety, 
removing  weakly  growths, 
unripened  wood  and  surplus 
shoots,  also  any  which  cross 
each  other.  The  shoots  nuist 
al«"a_vs  be  cut  liack  to  an 
"eye"  or  bud,  which  are  in 
the  axils  of  last  year's  leaves. 
Most  of  the  leaves  have  fallen, 
leaving  the  buds  exposed.  At 
the  first  sign  ot  spring  some 
of  these  will  commence  to 
grow,  especially  those  near  the 
ends  of  the  shoots  on  Tea 
Roses.  The  probability  is  that 
the  cold  winds  and  spring 
frosts  will  kill  them.  How- 
ever, these  buds  would  pro- 
babl3'becut 
off  M'hcn 
pruning 
later  on, 
and  the  cul- 
1  i  vator  has 
the  satis- 
faction of 
k  n  o  w  i  n  g 
t  li  a  t  the 
l)uds  near 
the  base  of 
last  year's 
growth 
have  not 
started. 


the  best  time.  Commence  with  the  Hybrid 
Perpetuals,  leaving  the  Teas  until  last.  If 
cold  winds  and  spring  frosts  are  prevalent  it 
will  be  better  to  defer  pruning  these  till  April. 
How  much  or  how  little  to  prune  depends 
largely  on  the  class  and  the  individual  variety. 
Roses,  however,  vary  considerably  in  growth, 
some  sorts  making  much  more  vigorous  shoots 
than  others  even  in  the  same  class.  If  not 
carefully  watched,  the  pruning  of  Roses  year 
after  year  has  the  tendency  to  leave  a  lot  of  old 
wood  at  the  base.  If  possible,  one  or  two  of 
these  old  shoots  should  be  cut  clean  out  each 
year.  This  usually  ensures  a  good  supply  of 
young  wood.  Before  commencing  what  may  be 
termed  "pruning  proper,"  all  weak,  unripened 
wood  must  be  removed.  The  shape  of  the  bush 
has  to  be  considered.  Too  many  of  the  best 
shoots  must  not,  of  course,  be  sacrificed,  but  a 
little  regard  should  be  paid  to  the  shape  of  the 
bush.  To  strengthen  weak-growing  sorts,  cut 
back  last  year's  growth  to  witliin  one  or  two 
buds  of  the  old  wood.  Likewise,  when  dealing 
with  strong-growing  sorts,  half-a-dozen  or  more 
buds  should  be  left  so  that  tlic  energv  of  the 
plant  is  distributed,  not  confined  to  one  or  two 
buds.  Again,  if  good  quality  blooms  are  desired 
rather  tlian  quantity,  the  shoots  must  be  cut 
rather  harder. 

ITylirid  Perpetuals. — These  vary  considerably 
in  growth  ;  some  sorts  are  mucli  more  vigorous 
than  others.  A  good  general  rule  to  follow  is  to 
cut  back  the  less  vigorous  varieties  to  within 
3  inches  or  4  inches  of  the  old  wood,  varying 
this  according  to  the  habit  of  growth,  leaving 
in    the    case    of    the     vigorous  -  growing     sorts 


niial  to 
Prune  With. 
It  may  be 
that',;  when  visiting  a  large 
garden  where  thousands  of 
Roses  are  grown  one  has  seen 
secateurs  used  for  pruning. 
To  prune  all  these  with  a 
knife  would  take  more  time 
than  could  be  spared.  A  sharp 
knife  should  always  be  used 
when  possible,  it  makes  a  much 
cleaner  cut :  secateurs  bruise 
the  wood  and  bark.  Always 
commence  to  make  the  cut  on 
the  side  of  the  shoot  opposite 
the  bud.  About  on  a  level 
with  the  bud  make  a  slightly 
upward  cut,  the  knife  will 
then  cut  the  wood  on  the 
opposite  side  just  above  the 
bud  that  is  to  be  left. 

When  to  Prune. — From  the 
middle  to  the  end  of  March  is 


2. — HYBRID   TEA  ROSE   BEFORE   PRtJNIKG. 
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ruinous  to  those  of  the  other.  As  has  often  been 
pointed  out  in  these  columns,  but  which  may 
again  be  referred  to  in  connexion i, with  the 
subject  of  pruning  Roses,  the  best  time  to  do  the 
cliief  pruning  among  climbing  Roses  is  soon  after 
the  flowering  season  is  over.  If  this  is  carried 
nut  the  only  thing  to  do  now — the  correct  time 
to  prune  bush  and  standard  Roses — is  to  cut  off 
a  few  inches,  6  inches,  9  inches  or  12  inches,  as 
may  be  necessary,  from  the  ends  of  the  shoots  if 
the  wood  there  is  green  and  soft,  or  as  generally 
termed  "unripened. "  Such  soft  wood  as  this  is 
(if  no  value,  and  its  buds  would  not  burst  into 
growth  of  sufficient  strength  to  produce  flowers. 
Moreo\-er,      cutting]    off     the     unripened      end 


3. — HYBRID    PEKPETU.-il    ROSE    .IITER    PRUKINO. 

9     inches    to    1     foot    of    the    previous    year's 
growth  (Figs.  1  and  3). 

Hybrid  Teas. — This  group  is  by  far  the  most 
useful  for  garden  decoration.  This  section  does 
not  require  such  hard  pruning  as  the  Hybrid 
Perpetuals.  If,  however,  good  quality  rather 
than  quantity  of  blooms  is  desired,  cut  back  the 
strong-growing  sorts  to  within  4  inches  or  5  inches 
of  the  old  wood.  Thinning  out  of  weak  shoots  is 
very  important  to  allow  the  strong  shoots  to 
develop.  These  can  be  left  1'2  inches  to  15  inches 
in  length.  If  there  is  room  to  peg  down  the 
shoots  the  entire  length,  blooms  will  be  produced 
from  every  bud.  The  side  growths  should  be 
cut  back  to  one  or  two  buds.  There  are  in 
this  section  a  number  of  weak-growing  sorts — 
Liberty  and  White  Lady,  for  example— which 
are  better  if  cut  fairly  hard  back,  say,  to 
within  S  inches  or  4  inches  of  the  old 
wood  (Figs.  2  and  4). 


Teas. — The  growths  of  the  plants  in 
this  group  have  suffered  rather  severely 
from  frost  during  the  past  winter, 
except  where  well  protected.  With 
many  of  the  bushes  all  that  is  necessarj' 
is  to  cut  off  the  injured  shoots  and 
remove  the  pithy  and  weakly  growths. 
Where  the  plants  have  been  protected, 
cut  back  the  weak  growers  to  within 
about  .3  inches,  and  the  strong  growers 
to  8  inches  or  9  inches  of  the  old  wood 
(Figs.  5  and  6). 

Standards. — These  are  usually  cut 
back  rather  hard  to  keep  the  heads  in 
shape,  although  during  recent  years 
standards  with  large  heads  are 
becoming  more  popular,  while  weeping 
standards  of  wichuraiana  Hoses  are 
very  beautiful.  Remove  thin,  weakly 
shoots,  allowing  those  which  remain 
plenty  of  space. 

PRUNING  CLIMBING  ROSES.— 
Broadly  speaking,  the  chief  point  to  be 
remembered  when  pruning  climbing 
and  dwarf  Roses  is  that  while  the  latter 
produce  their  flowers  on  the  shoots  that 
will  grow^  during  the  coming  summer — 
on  the  current  year's  shoots — the  blooms 
of  the  climViing  Rose  come  from  oldei' 
shoots  and  largely  from  those  of  tlie 
previous  year.  Thus  the  pruning  that 
^uitsjthe  interests  of  one  class  would  be 


ROSE    AFTER    PBUNINf!. 

strengthens  the  remainder  of  the  shoot  and  helps 
to  produce  stronger  flowering  growths.  The 
Rose  grower  should  alwaj's  endeavour  to  have  as 
many  one  year  old  shoots  in  his  climbers  as 
possible,  as  there  should  not,  as  a  rule,  be  anj' 
shoots  more  than  three  years  old.  This,  of  course, 
cannot  be  laid  down  as  a  hard  and  fast  rule, 
but  it  serves  to  show  the  value  of  having  as  many 
young  f shoots  [as   possible  [and   the  [disadvantage 


-TEA   RO.SE   BEFORE    PRUNING. 


4. —HYBRID    TEA    ROSE    .AFTER    PRUNINC. 

of  having  old  ones.  The  latter  only  produce 
flowers  on  the  lateral  or  side  growths  that  have 
formed  on  the  main  stem.  In  March  these  side 
shoots  are  cut  back  to  within  two  or  three  buds 
of  the  base,  so  as  to  induce  the  formation  of 
flowering  shoots  as  strong  as  possible.  The 
shoots  made  last  year  produce  flowering  shoots 
from  almost  every  bud  ;  it  will  thus  be  apparent 
what  a  far  better  display  of  bloom  the  one  year 
old  shoots  give,  as  they  flower  from  the  main 
stem  itself,  while  the  older  shoots  are  able  to 
bear  bloom  only  from  laterals,  not  from  the  main 
stem.  Many  of  the  strong-growing  climbing 
Roses  produce  stout  shoots  from  tlie  base  of  the 
plant  every  year,  but  some  do  not,  and  m  order 
to  encourage  them  to  do  so  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  cut  back  to  within,  say,  6  inches  of 
the  ground  in  March  one  at  least  of  the 
strong  shoots.  Roses  such  as  Crimson  Ram- 
bler, Reine  Olga  de  Wurtemburg, 
Dorothj'  Perkins  and  some  others  need 
no  such  assistance  to  enable  them  to 
send  up  strong  young  shoots  from 
near  the  ground  level,  but  they  are 
not  all  so  free  as  these,  and  when  it 
becomes  necessary  a  shoot  must  be 
cut  back,  otherwise  the  base  of  the 
plant  will  get  bare,  and  nothing  looks 
much  worse  than  a  climbing  Rose  with 
flow^ers  and  leaves  on  the  top  and  bare 
unsightly  stems  below. 

CLEMATIS  JACKMANI.  —  This 
is  an  invaluable  plant  for  the  small 
garden,  and  soon  covers  a  pole  or 
pillar  or  arch  with  its  attractive  foliage, 
while  its  rieli  purple  flowers  in  August, 
September  and  even  October  are  greatly 
appreciated,  for  the\'  come  in  when 
most  other  climbing  plants  are  past 
their  best.  Considerable  doubt  exists 
in  the  minds  of  amateurs  as  to  how 
this  Clematis  should  be  pruned.  First, 
it  should  tie  remembered  that  the 
flowers  are  produced  by  the  current 
year's  grow-ths — that  is  to  say,  the 
plant  must  make  new  shoots  this  year 
before  it  can  bloom.  The  object  of  the 
pruner,  therefore,  is  to  encourage  this 
Clematis  to  make  strong  new  shoots. 
For  the  first  year  or  two  after  planting 
practically  no  pruning  will  be  required, 
for  the  shoots  die  back  during  the 
winter  within  perhaps  1  foot  or  so  of 
the  ground.  When  the  plant  becomes 
established,  the  old  shoots  do  not  die 
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back  in  this  way,  and  some  pruning  is  necessary 
to  make  it  send  up  %-igorous  shoots  from  near  the 
base,  otherwise  the  plant  nill  soon  become  bare 
at  this  part.  Everj^  year  one  or  two  good  shoots 
should  be  cut  back  to  within  15  inches  or  9  inches 
of  the  base,  and  the  others  shortened  back  several 
inches  to  a  joint  where  the  buds  are  breaking 
strongly  into  growth.  This  Clematis  starts  early 
into  gi-owth,  and  should  be  pruned  now.  Never 
leave  any  long,  weak  shoots,  but  cut  them  back 
to  where  the}-  are  thicker  and  show  stout, 
bursting  buds. 


THE     KITCHEN     GARDEN, 


A    NEW    CAULIFLOWER— WHITE 
QUEEN. 

Last  Season  the  above  Cauliflower  was  so  ex- 
cellent that  it  is  well  worth  growing  by  amateurs 
and  others  who  only  have  room  for  the  best 
vegetables,  which  must  be  free  from  coarseness 
and  not  require  too  much  space  White  Queen 
may  be  classed  as  an  ideal  vegetable  for  home 
supplies,  and  in  gardens  where  space  is  limited. 
The  plant  is  very  compact  and  occupies  little 
space.  There  are  few  large  outer  leaves,  these 
being  of  medium  size,  folding  in.  and  the  head 
or  flower  is  beautifully  white  and  firm.  In  this 
respect  it  is  one  of  the  best  I  have  seen.  It  is 
really  a  most  useful  variety  to  follow  the  forcing 
Cauliflowers.  Sown  in  March,  April  or  May 
White  Queen  will  give  a  supply  in  June,  July 
and  August,  a  period  of  the  year  that  good  Cauli- 
flowers are  in  request,  if  they  are  not  large  or 
coarse.  '       G.  Wythes. 

AN    EARLY    TURNIP. 

Many  amateurs  who  have  a  stift',  heavy,  or  poor 
soil  to  deal  with  fail  with  the  first  lot  of  early 
Turnips.  Frequently  they  bolt  or  run  to  seed 
and  valuable  time  is  lost.  The  root  I  refer  to 
above  is  Sutton's  White  Gem  ;  it  is  quite  distinct 
from  the  ordinary  varieties,  and  is  a  long  or 
oblong  root,  with  a  small  top  growth. 
It  is  also  a  remarkably  quick  grower  and  of 
delicious  flavour.  The  White  Gem  is  a  gieat 
favourite  on  the  Continent,  and  large  quantities 
are  grown  for  the  Paris  markets  ;  indeed,  from 
April  until  June  this  variety  is  in  great  demand. 
A  word  as  to  culture  may  not  be  out  of  place. 
Seeds  should  be  sown  very  thinly  in  a  warm 
border  early  in  the  spring,  and  the  plants  will 
furnish  good  roots  in  about  eight  weeksin  a  favour- 
able season.  Another  sowing  in  April  will  give 
a  June  supply,  and  a  late  lot  of  roots  may  be 
secured  by  sowing  in  August  on  a  cool  quarter. 
Grown  for  late  use  the  roots  winter  well  in  the 
open,  and,  being  unlike  the  ordinary  Turnip,  are 
deeper  in  the  soil  and  not  readily  affected  by 
extremes  of  weather  either  in  the  spring  or 
winter  months.  ('•■  Wythes. 
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SOUTH 


SUTTON'S    HARDY    SPROUTING 
KALE. 

Those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  a 
quantity  of  this  most  useful  vegetable  for  use  at 
the  present  season  will,  I  think,  agree  with  me 
that  this  is  one  of  the  best  Kales  that  can  be 
grown  for  standing  severe  weather.  Several 
other  Kales  have  suft'ered  considerably,  and 
many  of  the  plants  in  some  of  the  quarters  have 
been  killed  during  the  winter.  Beyond  being 
somewhat  later  than  usual  in  producing  its 
Sprouts,  the  above-mentioned  Kale  is  cropping 
quite  as  well  as  in  previous  seasons.  This  is  one 
of  the  tall-growing  Kales.  The  Sprouts  are 
large,  and  produced  in  abundance  throughout  the 
whole  length  of  the  stem  ;  they  are  most  delicious 
when  cooked.  For  cold,  damp  districts  this  Kale 
is  a  boon  where  quantities  of  winter  greens  are 
in  demand. 

Mimden  Gardens,  Watford.  C.  Ruse. 


Flower     Gakdex. 

WINTER  GLADIOLUS  (Schizo- 
stylis  coccinea).  — Now  is  a  good 
time  to  replant  this  beautiful 
South  African  plant.  It  should 
be  pulled  to  pieces  and  planted 
in  lines  1  foot  apart.  A  warm 
south  border  suits  it  ver}-  well,  although  here  it 
seems  happ}'  in  almost  any  situation  ;  still,  it  is 
well  to  grow  it  in  a  position  where  its  flowers  can 
readily  be  protected  from  frost  during  November. 
It  is  excellent  for  the  greenhouse,  and  if  used  for 
this  purpose  is  best  grown  in  clumps  that  can  be 
lifted  and  pressed  into  6-inch  and  T-inch  pots. 

Ivies  in  variety  are  very  useful  for  covering 
walls  of  buildings,  pillars,  screens  and  bare  places 
under  trees.  On  walls  and  screens  1%'}-  should 
be  trimmed  every  year,  clipping  off  all  the  old 
leaves  with  hedge  shears.  From  now  until  the 
beginning  of  April  is  a  good  time  to  do  this,  and 
as  the  days  get  warmer  it  will  soon  grow  and 
form  a  fresh  green  covering.  Choice  varieties  in 
pots  ma_y  still  be  planted,  giving  them  a  start 
with  some  good  fresh  loam.  Attention  should 
be  given  to  securing  their  leading  shoots  to  the 
wall  until  they  get  well  established. 

Plakts    Ukdeb   Glass. 

ilalmaison  Carnations  will  now  be  growing 
away  strongly.  Two  year  old  plants  in  10-inch 
pots  have  for  several  weeks  been  giving  a 
good  many  flowers.  As  growth  increases  they 
will  benefit  by  frequent  applications  of  weak 
liquid  manure  and  soot  water.  As  there  is  now 
less  danger  of  rust,  more  moLsture  ma}'  be  allowed 
in  the  house  ;  the  paths  and  stages  may  be  damped 
down  several  times  daily.  Pot  off  s\iccessional 
batches  of  Tree  Carnations  as  soon  as  they  are 
properly  rooted. 

Continue  to  sow  seeds  of  half-hardy  annuals 
according  to  requirements,  and  prick  off  seed- 
lings of  all  sorts  as  soon  as  the}'  can  be  handled. 

Fruit  Gakden. 

Figs  Outdoors. — These  should  now  be  pruned 
and  tied,  allowing  ample  room  between  the 
branches — 15  inches  at  least.  Here  Figs  receive 
no  protection,  but  in  districts  where  it  is  required 
the  covering  may  now  be  removed  with  safety. 
Figs  should  have  a  restricted  root-run.  If  planted 
where  their  roots  run  into  rich  cultivated  ground 
nothing  but  gross  unfruitful  wood  is  developed. 
This  may  be  corrected  to  a  certain  extent  by 
opening  a  trench  about  4  feet  away  from  the 
trees  and  filling  it  with  broken  bricks,  lime 
rubble,  &c.  The  ideal  situation  would  be  a  4  feet 
border  alongside  a  hard  path  or  paved  courtyard. 
In  such  a  position  they  make  hard  short-jointed 
fruitful  wood.  Of  course,  in  such  restricted 
quarters  it  may  be  necessary  at  times  to  feed  them. 

Vines. — Those  rooted  from  buds  will  now  bt 
ready  for  potting  off  into  6-inch  pots,  using  good 
sound  loam,  with  the  addition  of  some  sand, 
coarse  lime  rubble  and  a  little  bone-meal.  The 
soil  should  be  warmed  before  use.  and  it  is  best 
to  pot  them  in  the  propagating  house,  and 
thus  avoid  getting  them  chilled.  The  young 
shoots  should  be  secured  to  a  stake,  given  a  light 
position  and  carefully  watered  until  they  are  well 
established.  If  they  are  intended  for  planting 
later  on,  their  next  shift  should  be  into  square, 
shallow  boxes  with  a  detachable  bottom.  When 
ready  for  planting  during  May  or  June,  the 
bottom  can  be  removed  and  the  plant  dropped 
into  position  without  any  disturbance.  The 
permanent  vineries  will  now  require  daily  atten- 
tion as  regards  disbudding  and  the  tying  of 
laterals.  Strict  attention  must  be  given  to 
ventilation,  jjutting  on  a  little  as  soon  as  possible 


and  gradually  increasing  it  as  the  temperature 
rises.  Neglect  in  this  respect  sooner  or  later 
results  in  scorched  foliage  and  scalded  fruit. 
Both  evils  are  caused  by  moisture  on  the  foliage 
and  fruit,  an  overheated  atmosphere  and  a 
sudden  rush  of  cold  air  caused  by  opening  the 
ventilators  too  wide. 

J.  CorTTS. 
(Gardener  to  Sir  T.  Dyke  Acland,  Bart.) 
Killerton,  Devmi. 


FOR    THE    NORTH    AND    NORTH 
MIDLANDS. 
Pla:sts  Under  Glass. 

Balsams. — Seeds  should  be  sown  now  in  small 
pots,  thinning  out  the  seedlings  to  one  in  each 
pot.  Give  a  moist  atmosphere  and  keep  close 
to  the  glass.  Repot  as  the  roots  reach  the  sides 
of  the  pot  until  the  final  shift,  when  a  rich  soil 
must  be  given,  with  ample  drainage.  They  will 
require  plenty  of  water  and  occasional  feeding. 

Carnations. — Cuttings  of  the  winter-flowering 
varieties  put  in  a  few  weeks  ago  will  now  be 
ready  for  transferring  singly  into  small  pots, 
using  a  compost  of  two-thirds  light  loam,  one- 
third  leaf-soil  and  a  sprinkling  of  sand.  Place 
in  a  close  case  luitil  root  action  begins  freely, 
when  they  may  be  removed  to  shelves,  and 
gradually  hardened  off,  shading  meanwhile  from 
bright  sunshine. 

Salria  splendens  yraiidiflora. — Cuttings  may 
be  inserted  from  selected  stocks  that  were  cut 
back  after  flowering,  also  S.  leucantha, 
S.  Bethelli  and  S.  Pitcherii,  for  autumn  blooming 
and  grouping  with  Chrysanthemums. 

FKriTs  Under  Glass. 
Second  Early  Peaches. — Trees  started  in  the 
new  year  will  need  disbudding.  Gradually 
remove  unnecessary  growths,  and  reserve  the  best 
situated  for  next  year's  fruiting  wood.  Thin 
the  fruit  by  degrees,  removing  first  those  situatrd 
on  the  underside  of  tlie  branches,  graduall}' 
reducing  the  number  as  the  fruit  swells  freely, 
reser\'ing  the  final  reduction  imtil  the  stoning 
period  is  past.  Ventilate  the  house  when  the 
temperature  reaches  65°,  and  give  a  night  tem- 
perature of  55"  to  60°.  Syringe  the  trees  on  fine 
mornings,  supplying  water  at  the  root  as 
required,  but  avoid  making  the  soil  too  wet  in 
the  early  stage.  Houses  in  which  Peaches  are  to 
give  fruit  during  July  and  August  must  now  be 
closed.  Maintain  a  temperature  of  40°  to  45^  at 
night,  50"  by  day,  advancing  to  65°  with  sun  and 
full  ventilation.  The  borders  should  be  examined, 
and  if  necessary  water  afforded  until  thoroughly 
moistened.  Syringe  occasionally  until  the  bucfs 
show  colour,  when  it  should  be  discontinued. 

Flower  Garden. 

Paitsies. — Cuttings  wintered  in  frames  should 
by  now  be  well  rooted  and  ready  for  removal  to 
permanent  quarters.  For  best  results  a  well- 
worked  rich  soil  is  desirable,  which  will  retain 
sufficient  moisture  aud  food  for  their  summer 
requirements. 

Coreopsis  or  Cafliopsis. — Of  these  C.  grandiflora 
is  one  of  the  best,  and  flowers  freely  from 
seed  sown  now  in  a  cold  frame,  pricking  out  the 
seedlings  before  planting  in  beds  or  massing  on  a 
border.  The  plants  grow  'i.i  feet  high,  and  give 
a  long  succession  of  golden  yellow  blooms,  highly 
decorative  and  useful  for  cutting. 

Latnts  will  now  require  to  be  well  swept  and 
rolled  prerious  to  cutting  with  the  lawn-mower 
or  scythe.  In  the  meantime  machines  shoidd  be 
examined  and  any  necessary  repairs  attended  to. 

G-rard  Walks,  if  they  have  become  dirty 
or  overrun  with  moss,  may  be  put  in  order, 
turning  over  the  surface,  and  adding  fresh  gravel 
if  required.  Roll  occasionally,  so  that  the  surface 
may  become  smooth  and  form  an  agreeable 
walking  medium.  W.  H.  Lambert. 

(Gardener  to  Earl  Grey.) 

Hoicick,  Sorthumlierla)id. 
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ANSWERS 
CORRESPONDENTS 


RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answers.  '/Vic  Editor  intends 
to  make  THE  (.JAKI>EN  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desir$ 
a^siiitance,  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may  be, 
and  with  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
" Ansivcrs  to  Correspondents"  column.  All  coimmmica- 
tions  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  ici-itten  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only^  and  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  The 
Garden,  20^  Ta\yistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W.C.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  7ia?n«  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the 
paper,  mien  more  than  mie  query  is  sent,  each  should  be 
on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 

Le^a,!  Points  —We  are  prepared  to  answer  questions  j 
of  law  n-hich  hare  anything  to  do  with  the  subject  of 
gardening  and  forestry.  The  questions  should  be  as  clear 
and  explicit  as  possible,  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  point  of  the  question.  Answer/f  will  be  found  in  a 
separate  column  headed  '* Legal  Points." 


FLOWER   GARDEN. 
Violet  plants  diseased  ( Vhh:/,  Herts). 

Your  plants  are  suffering  from  an  attack  of  the 
Violet  fungus  (see  reply  to  "  \V.  A.  C").  The 
method  of  culture  which  you  describe  is  based 
on  sound  lines,  and  the  reason  we  think  your 
plants  are  similarly  aff'ected  every  year  is 
because  you  probably  propagate  from  the  same 
stock,  and  therefore  perpetuate  the  disease, 
for  it  cannot  be  cured.  Try  the  effect  of  burning 
3'our  old  plants  and  start  again  with  clean 
healthy  stock,  preferring  plants  that  were 
propagated  last  autumn,  and  instead  of  growing 
them  in  too  shady  a  position  try  the  effect  of 
planting  in  a  more  exposed  part  of  the  garden. 
We  think  you  will  find  that  this  will  result  in 
the  growth  of  probably  smaller  plants,  but  much 
hardier,  more  fioriferous  and  much  better  able  to 
resist  the  attacks  of  disease.  Allow  plenty  of 
room  between  plant  and  plant  ( 15  inches  or 
18  inches,  according  as  to  whether  the  land  is 
rich  or  only  moderately  so ) ,  give  plenty  of 
water  in  di-y  weather  (manure  water  occasion- 
ally), with  a  good  mulching  in  summer  of  rotted 
maniire  and  leaf-soil  and  an  occasional  syringe 
with  soot  water  to  keep  away  red  spider. 

Annuals  (li,  T.  F.).~You  might  sow  any  of  the 
following  annuals  when  the  beds  are  ready  for  them,  that 
is,  after  the  Polyanthuses  are  over :  Mignonette,  Brachy- 
come  iberidifolia  (or  Swan  River  Daisy),  Virginian  Stock, 
Alyssum  maritimum,  Nemophila  insignis,  Candytuft  in 
variety,  Dianthus  in  variety,  Linum  grandiflorum  and 
many  more.  Of  those  named,  the  Alyssum  (white)  and  the 
Virginian  Stock  are  very  dwarf,  and  quickly  reach  the 
flowering  stage. 

Bulbs  unsatisfactory  (//.). —The  treatment 
described  is  not  such  as  would  be  likely  to  produce 
good  results.  Instead  of  placing  the  pots  in  a  dark  cellar 
they  ought  to  be  plunged  in  a  bed  of  ashes  or  cocoanut 
fibre  refuse  out  of  doors,  where  they  are  exposed  to  a 
natural  cool  atmosphere.  They  should  not  be  removed 
from  this  plunging-bed  until  they  have  made  several 
inches  of  top  growth.  They  should  then  first  of  all  be 
placed  under  the  staging  of  a  greenhouse  until  the  foliage 
has  assumed  its  natural  green  colour.  Then  remove  them 
to  as  light  and  sunny  a  position  as  possible. 

Violet  leaves  diseased  {W.  A.  C.).— The  leaves 
you  sent  are  suttering  from  a  bad  attack  of  the  Violet 
fungus  (Puccinia  Viohc).  There  is  no  known  cure  for 
this  disease.  It  grows  within  the  tissues  of  the  leaves, 
and  is  therefore  safe  from  the  attacks  of  any  fungicides 
which  might  otherwise  be  applied  for  its  destmction. 
The  time  is  now  here  for  planting  young  plants  in  the 
garden  for  next  winter's  stock.  We  should  advise  you  to 
burn  your  diseased  stock  and  start  fresh  with  clean 
healthy  young  plants,  growing  them  in  a  position  fairly 
well  exposed  to  the  sun  instead  of  planting  in  too  shady  a 
place,  as  is  generally  practised.  Plants  grown  in  this  way 
are  not  so  soft  and  succulent  as  when  grown  in  too  much 
shade,  and  in  consequence  resist  the  attacks  of  disease 
better. 

IpIs  stylosa  not  floweping  {Louise  Caenod).— 
The  Iris  is  unduly  vigorous  and  probably  growing  in  soil 
far  too  rich.  Tliere  are  several  forms  of  the  plant,  and 
from  your  description  you  possess  a  strong-growing  form. 
The  evergreen  character  of  the  tufts,  when  the  latter  are 
more  than  ordinarily  vigorous,  would  hide  the  blossom  of 
the  Iris  to  some  extent.     If  the  plants  do  not  flower  or 


show  signs  of  flowering  by  the  end  of  March  yoiu*  best 
plan  will  be  to  lift  and  divide  them  in  April.  This  Iris 
retiuires  a  very  warm  position  and  prefersto  have  its  roots 
in  contact  with  stone.  If  the  tufts  permit  it,  pull  them 
into  three  or  four  parts  prior  to  replanting  in  a  narrow 
bed  some  9  inches  above  the  border  level,  pressing  the 
tufts  tightly  to  the  wall  on  the  one  side  and  some  blocks 
of  limestone  or  sandstone  against  the  tufts  in  front.  In 
this  way  the  plants  will  be  wedged  between  two  hard 
surfaces.  Plant  firmly  and  keep  the  roots  near  the 
surface.  Old  nu^rtar  or  limestone  clippings  should  be 
freely  mixed  with  the  soil,  and  no  manm'e  should  be  used. 

Handsome  foliage  plant  {S.  C.).— The  plant 
most  liktly  tn  meet  your  requirements  is  Acanthus  mollis. 
The  i)l;int  lequires  some  years  to  make  a  fine  specimen. 
Bocconiii  cordata  is  very  handsome,  but  its  (3  feet  tall 
growth  would  not  suit  you.  Funkia  Sieboldi  is  also  hand- 
some in  leaf  and  in  flower,  and  probably  would  suit  quite 
well.  Of  Ferns  the  only  otie  of  service  is  Osmmida  regalis, 
but  a  fine  specimen  would  take  years  to  reach  a  good  size. 
By  planting  Kniphofta  aloides  a  good  eflfeetive  flowering 
subject  could  be  obtained  in  two  years.  Of  such  a  subject 
half-a-dozen  plants  should  be  set  out  to  form  a  group. 
Buphthalmum  (Telekia)speciosissimum  is  a  noble  flowering 
plant,  and  suitable.  Any  of  the  hardy  plant  firms  could 
supply  you,  and  extra-sized  specimens  would  be  desirable. 

Watep  basin  in  ^rapden  {Lancaster).— HYiq 
interior  of  the  basin  would  have  to  be  cement  or  concrete 
for  the  sake  of  security,  but  it  could  be  faced  with  small 
mosaics,  with  terra-cotta,  or  small  glazed  tiles  as  you 
wish.  Anything  of  this  nature  is  far  less  liable  to  vege- 
table growth,  and  is  always  clean  By  arranging  the  top 
margin  of  the  basin  somewhat  higher  than  the  usual 
level  of  the  Hose-beds  pockets  containing  soil  could  be 
made  with  tufa  rock  and  various  plants,  as  Saxifragas, 
Campanulas,  Dianthus,  Sedums,  Phloxes,  Aubrietias, 
Achillea  and  others  planted  with  pretty  eftect  around. 
There  is  not  the  smallest  objection  to  the  proposed  basin. 
At  the  same  time  if  you  wish  to  retain  the  spot  wholly  for 
Roses,  a  large  pillar  or  fountain  of  Roses  could  be 
substituted. 

Polyanthus  Napcissus  bulbs  dividing 
{H.  F.  (3.).— You  cannot  prevent  the  bulbs  sub-dividing ; 
it  is  natural  for  them  to  do  so.  You  should  rather 
encourage  the  mother  or  breeder  bulbs  to  break  up,  and 
take  the  sub-divisions  and  grow  them  as  single  bulbs  for 
a  year  or  two.  The  flowering  and  bulb  centre  of  any  one 
year  is  merely  annual.  A  new  bulb-centre  and  flower- 
spike  are  each  year  fomied  in  the  more  mature  bulbs,  and 
when  the  offsets  or  sub-divisions  increase  in  size  these 
separate  from  the  parent  bulb.  It  is  such  as  these  that 
require  to  be  grown  on  for  flowering  in  due  time.  Those 
you  now  have  must  be  grown  on  till  the  foliage  matures. 
They  gradually  dry  off,  and  in  early  July  separate  them 
and  plant  the  divisions  separately  for  two  years  or  till  the 
flowering  size  of  the  bull)  is  reached. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 

Time  of  flowerlner  of  th«  wiehu- 
raiana    Roses   (J.  if.  M.  A'.). —  Of  the 

older  varieties  one  of  tlie  first  to  open  is  Jersey 
Beauty,  which  commences  about  June  12  in 
this  country.  About  the  third  week  in  June  we 
have  Alberic  Barbier,  Auguste  Barbier,  Ex-er- 
green  Gem  and  Ruby  Queen,  and  towards  the 
end  of  June  Gardenia,  Elise  Robichon,  Pink 
Pearl,  Pink  Roamer,  'Rink  Andre,  Paul  Transon, 
Sweetheart,  Debutante,  Alba  rubifolia,  Francois 
Foucard  and  Edmund  Prevost.  About  the  first 
week  in  July  we  have  Manda's  Triumph,  and  the 
third  week,  Dorothy  Perkins,  Lady  (iay  and 
wiohuraiana  rubra.  Probably  Hiawatha  would 
flower  about  the  commencement  of  July.  All 
possess  a  Tea  Rose-like  fragrance.  Debutante  has 
a  sweet  scent  and  also  wichuraiana  rubra.  Gar- 
denia is  very  sweet  and  John  Burton  also,  and 
of  course  you  know  the  type  possesses  a  delicious 
scent. 

The   classification   of    Roses 

(/.  B.  Wolsihy). — \\'e  know  of  no  work  upon  the 
Rose  that  gives  more  information  regarding  the 
various  groups  than  the  "  Rose  Garden,"  by  the 
late  William  Paul.  It  must  be  admitted  that  some 
of  the  groups  are,  as  you  say,  very  arbitrary  and 
meaningless.  Mr.  William  Robinson  is  quite 
correct  when  he  says  "Hybrid  Perpetual  is  a 
misnomer  for  many  Roses  so  classed;"  indeed, 
the  correct  class  for  a  number  of  them  would  be 
with  the  Hybrid  China.  It  would  appear  that 
the  first  so-called  Hybrid  Perpetuals  were  raised 
by  M.  Lafl'ay  from  crosses  with  the  Hybrid 
Bourbon  or  Hybrid  China  with  the  Damask 
Perpetual.  Apparently  we  owe  the  term  Hybrid 
Perpetual  to  our  Gallic  neighbours,  for  they  call 
the  group  "  Hy bride  Remontante,"  and  they 
evidently  adopted  the  plan  which  modern  raisers 
are   adopting  as  regards  the  Hybrid  Teas,  they 


applied  the  term  Hybrid  Perpetual  to  any  Rose 
that  had  the  least  semblance  to  the  original 
Hj'brid  Perpetuals,  beoause  that  group  happened 
to  bo  popular,  and  by  so  doing  many  varieties 
crept  into  the  group  that  sliould  rather  have  been 
placed  with  the  Hybrid  China.  It  seems  that 
tlie  time  has  arrived  when  these  large  groups  of 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Hybrid  China  and  Hybrid 
Bourbon  Roses  should  be  sub-divided  into 
Hybrids  Perpetual  and  Hybrids  N'on-Perpetual. 
Into  this  latter  group  all  the  so-called  Hybrid 
China,  Hybrid  Bourbons,  Hybrid  Mosses  and 
Hybrid  (iallicas  could  be  placed  together  with 
many  of  the  varieties  now  included  as  Hybrid 
Perpetuals,  but  which  very  rarely  yield  a  flower 
after  August. 

Rose  Mme.  Alfred  Cappiepe  not  floweping 
fpeely  (•/.  C). — This  is  a  very  vigorous-growing  sort, 
and  really  needs  abundance  of  space  where  it  can  be 
opened  out  widely,  in  order  that  its  growths  may  be 
induced  to  send  out  plenty  of  laterals.  From  these,  when 
they  are  pruned  liack  to  two  or  three  eyes,  we  obtain  the 
beautiful  blooms.  It  is  not  exactly  a  lUise  we  should 
recommend  for  pegging  down,  but  you  would  certainly 
obtain  a  good  number  of  flowers  if  the  growths  were 
thus  treated,  and,  instead  of  cutting  away  the  old  wood, 
retain  it  for  three  or  four  years  and  annually  spur  in  the 
laterals,  bending  over  the  old  growths  in  the  form  of  a 
half  circle  like  a  handle  to  a  basket. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 
Ivy  unsatisfactory  (M.  M.  H^).— The 

pieces  of  Ivy  sent  are  extremely  dirty  and  are 
infested  with  mealy  bug.  One  of  the  simplest 
and  most  efleotive  methods  of  treatment  to  adopt 
for  cleaning  it  is  to  use  paraffin  emulsion. 
It  is  made  by  dis.solving  one  (juart  of  soft  soap 
in  two  ([uarts  of  boiling  water  and  stirring  in 
while  the  mi-Kture  is  hot  one  pint  of  parattin  oil. 
To  make  the  combination  of  oil  and  soap  more 
complete  it  should  be  worked  through  a 
syringe  for  some  five  or  ten  minutes  until 
a  creamy  mixture  is  formed.  If  this  has 
been  properly  done  the  oil  and  soap  will  not 
separate.  If  they  do  the  oil  floats  on  the  top, 
and  it  is  then  difficult  to  make  sure  that  some 
part  of  the  plant  does  not  get  a  stronger  dose  of 
paraffin  than  it  should  and  so  be  injured.  To 
make  this  emulsion  ready  for  use  add  ten  pints 
of  water  to  every  pint  of  emulsion.  Then  syringe 
the  Ivy  well  with  it.  You  might  keep  the 
pigeons  shut  up  for  a  day  to  make  sure  ;  but 
we  do  not  think  they  would  take  any  harm. 
You  must  syringe  the  Ivy  twice  a  week  until  it 
is  clean. 

Manuping  Tpees  (Shrub).— Yns,  by  all  means  give 
your  trees  a  top-dressing  of  stable  manure  if  they  are  in  need 
of  it ;  it  will  help  them  to  more  vigorous  growth.  Vou 
had  better  remove  some  of  the  surface  soil  round  about 
them,  say,  for  4  feet  or  5  feet  away  from  the  stem  to  the 
depth  of,  say,  6  inches  ;  until,  in  fact,  you  come  to  the 
surface  roots.  Then  put  on  the  mulch  of  manure  and 
cover  with  soil.  Keep  the  trees  well  watered  during  the 
summer  months. 


ORCHfDS. 
Growing  Cselogryne   cristata 

(Mi-K.  Reiisluiir). — Thi.s  Orchid  usually  flowers 
during  February  and  March.  About  a  month 
after  the  blooms  are  over  is  a  suitable  time  to 
divide  or  repot  the  plants  it  necessary,  but  pro- 
viding the  plants  are  in  good  health  they  may 
remain  undisturbed  for  years.  It  thrives  better 
in  pans  than  in  pots  or  baskets.  These  should 
be  filled  to  within  '2  inches  or  .3  inches  of  the 
rim  with  broken  crocks,  over  which  a  layer  of 
moss  must  be  placed.  Two  parts  fibrous  peat  to 
one  part  sphagnum  moss,  with  a  little  sand  and 
charcoal,  form  a  very  suitable  potting  compost. 
The  plants  should  be  potted  in  a  mounded  posi- 
tion, with  the  young  growths  towards  the  centre, 
and  the  compost  pressed  moderately  firm.  It  is 
often  necessary  to  use  pieces  of  copper  wire,  bent 
as  hooks,  to  hold  the  rhizomes  in  the  required 
position.  Place  in  a  house  with  a  temperature 
from  55°  to  70"  and  fairly  moist  atmosphere, 
and  occasionally  syringe  the  leaves.  The  plants 
grow  throughout  the  summer  months,  and  they 
must  be  freely  watered.  In  the  autumn  the  flower 
spikes   make   their    appearance    at    the    base   of 
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the  bulbs,  and  the  amount  of  water  at  the 
roots  must  be  considerably  lessened.  As  the 
flowers  begin  to  open  more  water  maj'  be  given. 
Throughout  the  winter  the  temperature  of  the 
house  must  not  fall  below  50". 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 
Vegetables  for  forcing'  (//.  L.  Bay). 

\'our  house  should  grow  e.xcellent  JScakale.  This 
you  could  have  from  November  to  Jlay  three 
times  a  week.  The  roots  of  this  vegetable 
require  to  be  grown  in  the  dark.  If  placed  in 
the  house  fortnightly,  they  should  give  you  a 
regular  supply.  We  do  not  advise  French  Beans  : 
they  are  too  uncertain  in  midwinter.  You  can 
have  splendid  dishes  in  April  and  May  by  grow- 
ing an  earl}'  forcing  kind,  such  as  Sj'on  House. 
This  should  be  scbti  two  months  before  reijuired. 
You  should  have  no  difficulty  in  having  forced 
Asparagus  from  December  to  April,  but  for  this 
purpose  strong  crowns  are  required.  A  tem- 
perature of  50°  is  sufficient  at  night.  The  roots 
should  be  placed  thickly  on  the  bed,  lightly 
covered  over  with  soil,  and  given  tepid  water 
when  required,  but  you  must  get  in  sufficient 
roots  in  November,  January  and  March.  For 
an  April  supply  you  could  grow  Peas  in  pots — 
such  kinds  as  Little  Marvel  or  Eight  Weeks — 
also  Potatoes.  As  regards  the  stoking  of  the 
furnace,  so  much  depends  upon  the  outside 
conditions.  If  your  stove  is  large  enough,  it 
should  be  an  eas}'  matter  to  bank  up  at  nine  to 
ten  o'clock  and  keep  the  temperature  at  .50°  to 
5,5°  at  night.  This  would  suffice  for  all  the  vege- 
tables noted  except  French  Beans.  You  should 
grow  Rhubarb  easil}-  from  November  till  March 
in  a  dark  corner  or  under  boxes. 

Potato  Onion  (F.  H.  £.).— The  cultivation  of  the 
underground  Onion,  commonly  called  the  Potato  Onion,  is 
simple,  and  the  bulbs  increase  freely  if  planted  in  the 
early  spring  in  good  land,  though  in  the  southern  parts  of 
the  country  at  times  the  bulbs  are  planted  much  earlier 
in  the  season.  The  small  hulhs  are  planted  singly  in 
rows  IS  inches  between  the  rows  and  half  that  distancc 
between  the  plants.  Previous  to  planting  the  soil  is  made 
flrra,  then  clusters  of  young  bulbs  fonn  round  the  parent 
bulb.  Give  liquid  manure  in  May  or  June.  .Some  culti- 
vators earth  them  up  like  Potatoes,  but  we  do  not  advise 
this.  Should  the  bulbs  become  loose  it  is  advisable  to 
make  them  firm  by  adding  soil. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Red  sandstone  blocks  {H.  P.  M.).—li  you  wil| 
apply  to  Mr.  Stafford,  Bargate  Stone  Quarries,  Godalminj: 
Surrey,  you  will  no  doubt  obtain  the  sandstone  you  require] 

Grafting  the  Blood  Opang'e  {Louise  Cuinod).— 
You  ask  whether  the  Blood  Orange  is  obtained  by  grafting 
on  the  Pomegranate.  Xo,  the  Blood  Oranges  form  a 
distinct  set  by  reason  of  their  red  flesh,  and  one  of  the 
best  known  is  that  called  St.  Michael.  We  are  not 
aware  that  the  Pomegranate  has  ever  beeu  employed  in 
the  above  manner,  and  we  should  expect  no  good  result 
even  if  a  union  took  place.  Oranges  may  be  raised  from 
seeds  quite  freely,  and  the  seedlings  when  a  year  old  or 
less  are  of  suflicent  size  for  budding  or  grafting.  Layering 
in  some  instances  is  also  employed.  Any  of  the  common 
forms  are  suitable  for  grafting  upon. 

Names  of  plants.— T.  McL.~\,  Polypodium  sp.  ; 
■J,  Adiantum  patens;  3,  Aspidium  falcatum ;  4,  Scolopun- 
drium  vulgare  ;  5,  Xephrolepis  Scottii ;  6,  N.  cordiftjlia 
var.  ;  7,  Aspidium  falcatum  var.  ;  8,  A.  angulare  ;  9  and  10, 
cannot    name    without    flowers;     H,    Asplenium     Filix 

ftemina  var.  cniciatum  ;  12,  Davallia  solida. T.  H.  B.— 

Antigonou  leptopus,  stove  climber ;  Mexico.  Barleria 
lupulina,  stove  evergreen,  2  feet,  loam  and  peat ; 
Mauritius,  Bixa  orellana  (Arnatt's  Dye),  stove,  3n  feet  ; 
West  Indies.  Bauhinia  variegata.  stove,  20  feet,  loam  and 
peat ;  Malabar.  Cassia  auriculata,  stove  or  greenhouse, 
4  feet  to  G  feet ;  India.  Ceratonia  silitjua,  evergreen  tree, 
30  feet  to  50  feet ;  will  grow  outside  against  a  wall  in  the 
South  of  England.  Dombeya  angnlata  =  D.  acutangula, 
stove  evergreen,  peat ;  Mauritius.  Erythrina  sabinsa  ("?), 
greenhouse,  loam  ;  Galphinia  glauca,  stove  evergreen,  peat 
and  loam  ;  Mexico.  Kleinhovia  hospita,  stove  evergreen  ; 
India.  Lagerstrtemia  flor-regina,  greenhouse,  peat  and 
loam;  Malay,  &c.  Meyenia  erecta  =  Thunbergia  erecta, 
free-flowering  stove  plant  from  West  Africa.  Stachytar- 
pheta  orubica,  stove,  loam ;  South  America.  Teconia 
stans,  greenhouse  shrub,  12  feet,  loam  ;  M'est  Indies,  Ac. 

Loginandra  mollisima  (?). T.  B.   Stirling.— 1,  Odonto- 

glossum  huunewellianum,  a  very  flne  variety  of  it;  2,  0. 
ruckerianum,  very  poor  form  ;  3,  O.  tripudians,  poor;  4, 

O.  HalH,  an  ordinary  variety. Ireland.— The  self  yellow 

Daffodil  is  Ard  Righ  ;  the  other  is  Princeps. — -J.  E.  M. 
Finch.~l,  Eupatorium  Purpusi ;  2,  E.  riparium. 

Name  of  fPUit.  —  H.  Dutton,  Melksham.— The 
Pear  is  Winter  Orange. 


SOCIETIES. 


SEVENOAKS   GARDENERS'    SOCIETY. 

At  the  last  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Sevenoaks  Gar- 
deners' Society  the  attraction  for  the  evening  was  a 
lecture  by  Mr.  H.  Cannell,  on  "  Pruning  and  Cleaning 
Trees  and  Preserving  Fruit."  To  iUuBtrate  bla  aubjecl, 
'he  lecturer  brought  a  few  good  specimens  of  Apples. 
Mr.  Cannell  said  judicious  pruning  was  very  beneficial 
10  all  classes  of  trees.  To  obtain  the  best  results 
from  pruning  (mtt  trees  they  must  have  constant 
care.  All  could  not  be  treated  alike,  as  their  habits 
of  growth  varied.  He  favoured  the  "  extension " 
•ysteili  of  pruning  as  prolonging  the  life  of  the  Vine, 
producing  better  fruit  and  rendering  It  freer  from  diseases. 
This  system  was  adopted  with  the  celebrated  Vines  at 
Hampton  Court  and  at  Cumberland  Lodge,  Windsor,  and 
iTaa,  DO  doubt,  the  secret  of  their  long  life  and  vigour. 


WARE  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'  SOCIETY. 
Mr.  W.  Pritchard  of  Aldenham  House  Gardens.  Elstree, 
read  a  paper  on  "Exhibition  Vegetables"  to  the  members 
of  the  Ware  Society,  on  the  5th  Inst. ,  giving  minute  cultural 
directions  for  the  production  of  all  thf^  leading  exhibition 
vegetables  for  which  the  Aldenham  House  Gardens  are 
famous.  Types  of  the  beat  varieties  of  vegetables  were 
^bown  by  the  aid  cf  a  lantern  ;  also  some  excellent  views 
••f  the  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds  at  Elstree.  The 
paper  was  a  moat  excellent  one  and  was  much  appreciated 
>)y  the  members  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded 
Mr.  Pritchard  for  his  paper. 

REDHILL,    REIGATE    AND    DISTRICT    GARDENERS' 

ASSOCIATION. 
At  the  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  society,  held 
recently,  Mr.  George  Gordon  gave  a  lecture  on  "Roses 
for  Garden  Decoration."  A  large  collection  of  lantern 
alldes  were  used  for  illustrating  the  various  methods 
Id  which  the  Rose  can  be  grown  for  the  beautifying 
and  embellishment  of  the  garden.  The  lecturer 
explained  the  best  methods  of  procedure  of  growing 
the  various  classes  of  Rosea.  Pruning  and  cultural 
details  were  all  dealt  with  at  considerable  length.  Lists 
of  the  different  kinds  of  Roses  were  given.  Mr.  F. 
Chambers  of  Elstree  Gardens  showed  some  extremely  flne 
blooms  of  Cyclamen  Paplllo  and  Sutton's  Giant.  The 
flowers  were  beautifally  fiinged  and  of  good  substance. 
A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  closed  the 
meeting. 


SCOTTISH    HORTICULTURAL    ASSOCIATION. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Horticultural 
Association  was  held  In  their  rooms,  5,  St.  Andrew  Square, 
Edinburgh,  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  the  5th  inst.  Mr. 
D.  W.  Thomson,  the  president,  occupied  the  chair,  and 
there  was  a  large  attendance.  A  discussloD  took  place  with 
regard  to  the  diasatisfaction  expressed  at  a  former  meeting 
Ht  trade  awards  at  the  last  Chrysanthemum  show,  and 
aeveral  proposals  were  made  on  the  snbject.  It  was 
ultimately  decided  unanimouBly  that  In  future  the  non- 
competitive trade  exhibits  should  not  be  judged  by  any- 
one connected  with  the  trade.  This  decision  ends  iu  a 
satlsfactoiy  way  a  question  which  has  given  rite  to 
considerable  feeling.  An  admirable  lecture  on  "  The 
Reproduction  of  Plants  fmm  Seed  as  Explained  by  the 
Mendellan  Theory "  was  delivered  by  Mr.  P.  Murray 
Thomson,  S.S.C.  The  lecturer  gave  an  excellent  epitome 
<if  the  Mendellan  theory  and  Its  practical  uses  to  hurti- 
culturlsts.  Mr,  Murray  Thomson's  own  experience  as  a 
hybridlser  and  raiser  of  seedlings  enabled  him  to  make 
the  lecture  of  great  value. 


DUNDEE  HORTICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 
The  monthly  meeting  was  held  in  the  Technical  Institute, 
Dundee,  on  the  5Lh  Inst.  The  attendance  was  a  vtiy 
I  rge  one.  The  lecturer  was  Mr.  J.  Proctor,  Devanha 
House  Gardens,  who  had  selected  as  his  subject  *'  Flower- 
l-ig  and  Fuliage  Plants  fur  Exhibition."  It  la  one  of 
c -nsiderable  interest  in  the  Dundee  district,  where  com- 
petitive exhibits  arA  generally  of  a  high  order  of  me.i  , 
and  Mr.  Proctor's  lecture  was  followed  with  the  cl'  se 
a  tentton  the  subject  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
treated  deserved.  The  lecture  was  a  moat  practical  one, 
dealing  concisely,  yet  fully,  with  the  various  plants  suit- 
able for  exhibition,  and  how  to  cultivate  and  stage  them 
lo  the  best  aavantage.  Mr.  Proctor  drew  f.um  his  long 
experience  as  a  successful  exhibitor  many  points  of  much 
v^lue,  and  he  was  most  heartily  thanked  by  the  mjmbers 
present  for  bis  valuable  address. 

GARDENERS'  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 
The  annual  gathering  of  the  Liverpool  Auxiliary  was 
held  on  the  9  h  inst.,  at  the  Bear's  Paw,  under  the  genial 
presidency  of  M.  E.  Kearney,  Esq.,  C.C.,  vice-chairman  of 
the  Liverpool  Parks  and  Gardens  Committee.  There  was 
a  large  and  enthusiastic  audience.  The  chairman  strongly 
oppealed  to  the  large  number  of  gardeners  In  the  district 
t>  enrol  themselves  as  members,  and  he  felt  suie  that  so 
worthy  an  object  deserved  a  greater  support  fr'-m 
employers  than  was  at  present  given.  Mr.  R.  W.  Ker 
give  evidence  of  the  grand  work  that  It  was  doing,  yet 
I  here  were  many  deserving  cases  that  could  nut  be 
relieved  owing  to  the  want  of  funds.  Speaking  at  a 
previous  gathering  he  had  ventured  to  suggest  that  a 
percentage  of  the  prize-winnings  of  exhibitors  at  shows 
might  be  levied,  which  would  bring  in  a  large  Income. 


He  was  glad  to  learn  that  the  Woolton  Chryaanthemom 
Society  had  done  this,  and  he  hoped  that  other  societies 
would  take  the  matter  up.  1 1  was  announced  that 
Mr.  R.  W.  Ker  had  promised  a  donation  of  ±:5,  Mr.  H. 
Ranger  one  guinea,  and  the  chairman  announced  that  be 
had  decided  to  become  a  subscriber. 


WOOLTON  GARDENERS'  SOCIETY. 
A  MOST  successful  gathering  of  this  society  was  held  at 
the  Mechanics'  Institute  on  the  7th  Inst,  when  the  Rev. 
C,  Lisle  Carr  presided  over  an  attendance  of  about 
loo  members  and  visitors.  The  committee  had  secured 
the  services  of  Mr,  N.  F.  Barnes,  Eaton  Gardens,  Cheater, 
who  gave  an  interesting  lecture  on  "  Fashions  In  Gardens." 
The  value  of  the  lecture  was  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
eighty  beautiful  lantern  views  showing  gardens  of  early 
times  and  the  gradual  changes  that  took  place.  The  slides 
embraced  views  of  the  more  important  gardens  on  the 
Continent  and  those  of  Great  Britain,  conclndlng  with 
some  charming  pictures  of  Eiton.  The  descriptions 
were  of  a  pleasing  and  lucid  character. 


WARGRAVE  AND  DISTRICT. 
"Plants  for  Bog  and  Water  Gardens." 
Mr.  W.  H,  Scott,  gardener  to  Captain  Coleridge,  the 
Hermitage,  Twyford,  read  an  interesting  paper  on  "  Plants 
for  Bog  and  Water  Gardens, '  on  the  6:;b  inst.  He  described 
an  Ideal  spot  for  the  making  of  such  a  feature  in  the 
ordinary  pleasure  garden,  and  also  pointed  out  bow  one 
might  be  arranged  and  constructed  artificially,  pre  vided 
the  natural  slate  of  the  ground  was  suitable.  One  point 
was  to  see  that  the  water  was  not  staguant.  Weeds  must 
be  kept  down  and  plenty  of  room  given  to  all  plants.  The 
best  for  bogs,  lakes  and  ponds  and  for  the  margins  et 
streams  and  ponds  were  dealt  with,  as  was  also  the  proper 
manner  of  plantlrg  them. 

CROYDON  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'  SOCIETY. 

Berbackous  Borders. 

Among  the  floral  embellishments  to  our  gardens  the  her- 
baceous border  ranks  high  in  esteem,  for  it  can  be  made 
to  furnish  us  nith  a  profusion  of  bloom  throughout  spring, 
summer  and  autumn,  and  at  this  time  of  the  year  the 
necessary  attention  must  be  given  to  it.  Appropriately 
to  the  season  Mr.  M.  E.  Mills,  Coombe  House  Gardens, 
Croydon,  gave  an  Interesting  "  talk  "  on  the  subject  before 
the  members  cf  the  above  society  on  the  12:b  inst.  There 
is  no  garden  in  this  district  which  can  exhibit  a  better 
collection  of  hardy  herbaceous  flowers  than  at  Coombe 
House,  BO  that  the  sutjtct.  In  the  hands  of  Mr.  Mills, 
received  practical  treatment,  and  will  no  doubt  help  those 
who  already  have  an  establlehed  border  or  are  contem- 
plating making  one.  In  forming  the  border  it  is  necessary 
to  trench  deeply,  bringing  the  subsoil  to  the  top,  providing 
this  be  of  a  loamy  character,  and  adding  well-rotted 
manure.  As  each  plant  may  require  special  compost  to 
flourish  In,  the  border  should  be  made  up  accordingly. 
AlM'iyj  sketch  out  the  position  of  each  plant  so  that  the 
colours  will  harmonise  and  the  growth  graduate  down  from 
back  to  front.  As  seme  flower  as  early  as  May,  others 
will  not  bloom  till  the  autumn  ;  therefore,  In  mixing  the 
varieiies,  use  care  that  the  effect  may  be  prolonged  over 
this  period. 

CROYDON  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 
The  committee,  in  presenting  the  nineteenth  report  and 
balance  sheet,  state  that  the  subscriptions  were  slightly 
in  excess  of  1905,  but  receipts  at  doors  decreased  over  £6, 
owing  t'l  the  unpleasant  weather,  and  also  on  account  of 
the  '-Nvtlonal"  show  beiug  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on 
the  siuie  dHea.  The  schedule  of  prizes  totalled  £120,  of 
which  £116  was  awarded.  The  decreased  receipts  and 
heuvy  uemauds  on  the  prize  fund  compelled  the  treasurer 
to  transfer  the  whole  of  the  reserve  fund  to  the  general 
account,  thus  leaving  a  total  balance  only  of  £3  123.  7d.  in 
the  bank.  It  la  therefore  imperative  that  the  committee 
should  rediue  the  schedule  prize  total  to  more  reasonable 
limits  until  a  reserve  fund  is  renewed. 


BRIGHTON  AND  SUSSEX  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 
The  spring  show  will  be  held  on  April  9  and  10,  the 
summer  show  on  August  20  and  21,  and  the  Chrysanthemum 
show  on  November  5  and  6.  In  submitting  their  balance 
sheet  for  the  past  year  the  committee  regret  to  report  a  loss 
on  the  year's  working  of  £35  93.  iA.  This  Is  the  more 
regrettable  considering  that  the  three  flower  shows  held 
during  the  year  were  really  above  the  usual  high  standard. 

BIRKENHEAD  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
This  society  held  on  Thursday,  the  2l8t  ult.,  the  third  of 
their  annual  lectures,  given  by  Mr.  Jackson  of  Capenburat, 
Chester,  on  "Vine  Culture'  in  the  Gordon  Hall.  The 
chair  was  taken  by  the  Mayor,  Mr.  T.  L.  Djdds,  who 
made  a  most  encouraging  speech  with  regard  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  society.  The  lecturer,  who  baa  had 
sume  thirty  to  forty  years'  experience,  was  able  to  give 
some  practical  hinis  on  Vine  culture.  He  pointed  out 
the  defects  in  the  construction  r  f  glass  bouses,  &c.  The 
root  of  ail  evil  was  to  be  found  in  the  Vine  border,  also 
allowing  the  roots  to  have  free  access  to  the  subsoil.  At 
the  close  of  the  lecture  a  dlacusiion  ensued.  The  lecture 
was  appreciated  by  all  present,  their  appreciation  being 
sh»wn  by  a  hearty  vote  ol  thsnka.  This  S' ciety  gives 
awards  of  merit  to  plants  worthy  of  it.  Mr.  H.  May  and 
Mr.  R.  G.  James  received  awards  for  well-grown  Cyclamen. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICES. 

Eveni  departuwnt  of  hortu-ulture  w  represented  in  The 
Garden,  and  the  Editor  inritefi  readers  to  send  in  qiiestioi\s 
relating  to  omtteyn  upon  irftich  they  ivisk  advice  frotn 
competent  attthorities.  With  that  object  he  wishes  to  tnake 
the  *' Answers  to  Correspondents"  columns  a  conspicuous 
feature,  and,  when  queries  are  printed,  he  hopes  readers 
wilt  kiiidlii  girc  em/uircrs  the  benefit  of  their  assistance. 
All  cninnnnncations  must  be  written  clearly  on  one  side 
only  of  the  paper,  and  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  The 
Garden,  accompanied  by  name  and  address  of  the  sender. 


The  Editor  welcomes  photographs,  articles  and  notes, 
but  he  will  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  return.  All 
reafiiinable  care,  however,  will  be  taken,  and,  where  stamps 
are  enclosed,  he  will  endeavour  to  return  non-accepted 
contributions. 


The  Editor  will  not  he  rettponsibU  .for  the  return  of  artistic 
or  literary  contributions  which  he  may  not  be  able  to  use, 
and  the  receipt  of  a  proof  must  nut  he  taken  as  evidence 
titat  an  article  is  accepted.  Puhliculion  in  The  Garden 
mill  alone  be  recognised  as  acceptancr. 


Offices:  SO,  Tavistock  Street,  Coiient  Garden,  W.C. 


Making    and   Treatment    During 
Subsequent    Years. 

THERE  are  two  ways  of  forming  a 
lawn — one  by  sowing  seeds,  and 
the  other  by  laying  it  down  with 
turf.  Laying  down  with  turf  has 
one  advantage — an  important  one 
in  my  opinion,  the  only  one — namely, 
f  it  is  laid  down  early  in  the  autumn 
(the  end  of  September)  the  lawn  will  be  in 
condition  to  be  used  the  following  season  for 
games  or  any  other  purpose ;  whereas,  if 
sown  with  seeds,  this  would  hardly  be  the 
case.  It  is  a  serious  mistake  to  delay  laying 
down  a  lawn  when  turves  are  to  be  used 
until  late  winter  or  early  spring.  The 
increasing  heat  of  that  season  will  dry  up 
the  turf  before  it  has  had  time  to  become 
established,  causing  the  edges  to  turn  up 
and  making  it  difficult  for  them  to  be  reunited 
again.  When  this  work  must  be  carried 
out  in  spring,  as  sometimes  happens,  then 
the  best  way  of  overcoming  this  difficulty  is 
to  scatter  soil  over  the  newly-laid  turf  to  the 
depth  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  raking  and 
idling  the  same  in,  and  giving  occasional 
waterings,  should  the  weather  be  dry,  until 
the  turf  regains  its  roothold  of  the  soil. 

Having  granted  the  above  advantage  in 
favour  of  the  laying  down  of  turf  it  must  be 
said  that  there  are  several  disadvantages 
which  may  be  urged  against  its  use.  In  the 
first  place  it  is  an  expensive  undertaking, 
especially  if  the  turves  have  to  be  carted 
from  a  considerable  distance.  But  the 
greatest  objection  I  have  to  its  use  is  in 
the  fact  that,  let  it  be  selected  with  the 
greatest  possible  care,  it  will  never  form  so 
beautiful  a  sward  of  grass  as  that  formed 
when  the  best  seeds  only  are  used.  The 
latter  will  be  composed  of  specially-selected 
grasses  and  Clovers  in  exact  proportions  to 
the  need  of  such  a  lawn.  (1  will  not  name 
the  grasses  or  the  proportions  of  each  to  be 
used,  because  mixtures  can  be  obtained  ready 
for  sowing  from  any  large  seed  merchant.) 
The  turf  lawn,  on  the  contrary,  will  consist 
of  coarser  grasses  and  Clovers  suitable  chiefly 
for  their  grazing  qualities,  and  will  pcssibly 
also  contain  many  noxious  weeds. 
Lawn  from  8eei>. 
There  ia  no  better  time  of  tlie  j-ear  for  pre- 
paring tlie  land  than  tlie  present,  allhougli  some 


will  advocate  sowing  the  seed  late  in  summer  (the 
end  of  August),  but  my  e.xperienoe  of  autunm 
sowing  goes  to  prove  that  failure  frequently  results 
from  this  practice  by  reason  of  hard  winter  frosts 
killing  the  young  and  tender  gras-ses  and 
Clovers,  the  latter  espeoiallj-. 

Prepar.\tion"  or  the  L.4nd. 
Without  efficient  drainage  it  is  useless  to  try 
and  form  a  successful  lawn.  Where  the  land  lies 
over  gravel,  chalk,  or  any  other  material  of  an 
open  character,  through  which  rain  can  percolate 
freely,  no  artificial  drainage  is  necessary.  On 
the  contrary,  on  heavy,  adliesive  soils,  where 
these  conditions  are  absent,  efficient  artificial 
drainage  with  the  usual  pipes  must  be  provided. 
If  the  land  intended  to  form  the  lawn  has  been 
under  cultivation  for  some  years,  is  clean  and 
in  good  condition,  nothing  more  need  be  done  to 
it  than  to  level  and  fork  over  its  surface,  rolling 
and  raking  before  it  is  ready  to  receive  the  seed. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  land  has  been  lying 
idle,  rough  and  covered  with  coarse  weeds  and 
grasses,  then  it  will  be  .necessary  to  trench  the 
soil  2  feet  deep,  taking  care  as  the  work  proceeds 
to  pick  out  every  particle  of  the  roots  of  such 
weeds  and  grasses,  destroying  them  and  levelling 
the  land  at  the  same  time.  The  trenching  finished, 
choose  a  dry  day  and  have  the  land  trodden  over 
until  the  whole  surface  is  made  moderately  firm, 
then  cover  over  with  decayed  farmyard  manure 
to  the  depth  of  a  couple  of  inches,  afterwards 
forking  the  same  in  .1  inciies  deep.  Ne.xt,  on  a 
dr3'  day,  roll  the  land  in  order  to  solidify  the 
surface  after  digging,  and  then  rake  over,  ijioking 
up  and  carrying  away  any  rough  stones  which 
may  be  met  with,  when  the  land  will  be  read}'  to 
receive  the  seed. 

Sowing  the  Seed. 
The  best  and  most  reliable  mixture  of  seed  only 
must  be  used.  This,  as  mentioned  before,  may 
be  obtained  from  all  our  principal  seed  merchants. 
For  an  ordinary  pleasure  ground  lawn  two  and 
a-half  pecks  to  the  acre  will  be  sufficient,  but  for 
a  tennis  or  any  other  law-n  which  is  wanted  for 
hard  play  a  more  liberal  application  of  seeds  is 
necessary.  The  measui-ement  of  a  double  tennis 
court  is  78  feet  by  36  feet,  but  allowing  '21  feet 
extra  top  and  bottom  and  12  feet  at  the  sides,  as  is 
usual  for  fast  pla}',  the  ground  thus  covered  would 
be  about  120  feet  by  60  feet,  and  for  the  sowing 
of  which  three  pecks  of  seed  should  be  used.  A 
calm  dry  day  should  be  selected  for  sowing,  as 
the  seeds  are  exceedingly  light  and  are  easily  blown 
about  bj'  the  winil.  The  seed  sliould  be  sown 
broadcast  by  the  hand.  It  is  best  to  sow  the 
land  twice  over  (using  half  the  seed  one  way  and 
half  the  other),  first  from  north  to  south  and 
again  from   east  to   west.      By  doing  this   the 
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danger  is  averted  of  any  portion  of  the  land 
being  missed.  When  the  sowing  is  finished 
draw  the  back  of  a  wooden  rake  over  tlie  land  in 
order  to  cover  the  seed  lightly,  afterwards  rolling 
with  a  moderately  heavy  roller. 

Protecting  the  Seed. 
This  is  imperative  if  the  lawn  is  to  be  a  success, 
as  birds  will  steal  more  than  half  the  seeds  before 
they  have  had  time  to  start  into  growth.  Old 
herring  nets  are  now  wonderfulh'  cheap  ;  where 
these  are  available  they  offer  the  best  means  of 
protection  I  know  of.  They  should  be  of  1-inch 
mesh,  should  be  supported  by  stakes  or 
faggots,  and  be  fixed  o  inches  or  6  inches  above 
the  ground.  Another  way  is  to  have  a  boy  on 
duty  from  early  morning  to  late  evening,  using 
a  noisy  pair  of  clappers  or  some  other  effective 
scaring  method  which  may  suggest  itself.  If  the 
weather  is  favourable  the  seeds  will  have  so  far 
advanced  in  growth  in  about  a  fortnight, 
rendering  further  protection  unnecessary.  As 
soon  as  the  yoimg  grass  has  attained  the  height 
of  2  inches  a  light  roller  should  be  drawn 
over  it. 

This  will  not  hurt  the  young  plant,  but  it  will 
have  the  effect  of  pressing  the  soil  more  firmly 
to  the  roots  of   the  grass    and  materially   help 
to  strengthen  its  subsequent  growth.     The  best 
time  to  sow  the  seed  is  from  the  end  of  March  to 
the  end  of  April  in  the  South  and  South  Midlands, 
and  from  the  end  of  April  until  the  end  of  ilay 
further  North,  when  danger  of  the  J'oung  grass 
being   injured    by    frost   is    over.       Should   the 
ground  prove  to  be  very  dry  for  some  time  after 
sowing    it    should    be     sprinkled     with    water 
every  other  day  until  rain  comes  and  the  grass 
has   well   started   into   growth.       The   detail  of 
work  in  forming  a  lawn  may  seem  rather  formid- 
able   to   the    ine.xperienced,    but    if    it   is   pro- 
ceeded   with    methodically  and    intelligently    it 
is  very  simple  and  easy  to   carry  out.     In  view 
of  the  importance  of  possessing  a  really  beautiful 
lawn,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  once  well  formed 
it   will   last   a   lifetime  if  well  looked  after,   it 
follows  that  no  labour  should  be  considered  too 
great  in  laying  down  a  good  foundation. 
Subsequent  Management. 
In  the  summer  this  will  consist  chiefly  in  giving 
timely   attention   to    rolling    and   mowing   (and 
sweeping   when   necessary).     If   a    rather  heavy 
mower   is   used  (which   I  prefer  to  a  light  one) 
much  labour  is  saved,  as  both  rolling  and  mowing 
are  effected  simultaneouslj'.     The  first  cutting  of 
the  young  grass  should  take  place  when  it  has 
attained  the  height  of  9  inches,  and  that  with  a 
sharp  scythe  (if  a  dull  one  is  used  the  grass  maj- 
be  uprooted),  and  not  lower  than  2  inches  from  the 
surface  of  the  soil.     The  second  cutting  should 
take  place  a  fortnight  later,  this  time  witli  the 
lawn  mower,  but  not  cutting  nearer  the  ground 
than  2  inches.     Later  on  in  the  summer,  when 
the  young  grass  has  fully  "stooled,"  it  may  be 
mown  closer,  but  never  too  close  the  first  season. 
In  warm,  moist  weather  the  mower  should  always 
have  the  grass-box  attached  to   collect  the  cut 
grass,  but  during  a  very  di'y  spell  the  grass  maj' 
occasionally  be  scattered  on  the  lawn   from  the 
machine,  and  will  serve  as  a  mulch  and  help  to 
keep  it  from  parching.     It  is  a  great  advantage 
to  have  a  good  supply  of  water  near,  so  that  with 
the  help  of  a  libeial  application  it  may  be  kept 
green  even  in  the  driest  weather. 

Winter  Treatment. 
Where  the  lawn  is  not  hard  worn,  as  in  an 
ordinary  pleasure-ground,  if  well  made  in  the 
first  instance,  it  \*'ill  entail  little  cost  or  labour 
in  winter  management  for  years,  the  greatest 
nuisance  being  worm  casts ;  these  are  easily 
destroyed  by  the  application  of  lime-water.  It 
is  improved  by  occasional  rolling  after  showers, 
but  not  when  too  wet  or  too  dry.  Where  the 
grass  is  nnich  worn  in  summer  by  tennis  or  some 
other  game,  it  is  much  improved  by  an  annual 
dressing  of  fairly  rich  gai'den  soil,  with  all  stones 
screened  from  it.  Owen  Thomas. 
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FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

April  2.  —  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Ex- 
hibition and  Meeting  ;  Meeting  of  the  National 
Amateur  Gardeners'  Association. 

April  4. — Dublin  Spring  Show  (two  days). 

April  6.— Cornwall  Daffodil  Show  (two  days). 
"  April  9. — Devon  Daffodil  Show  (two  days). 

Dpesden  International  Hopti- 
cultupal  Exhibition.— This  will  be  held 
from  May  4  to  May  12  next,  and  promises  to  be 
an  exhibition  of  exceptional  interest.  Numerous 
valuable  prizes  are  offered  and  the  schedule  is  a 
most  comprehensive  one. 

Papis  spping  flowep  show.  —  The 

annual  spring  show  of  the  French  Horticultural 
Society  will  take  place  in  the  buildings  at  Cours 
la  Reine,  Paris  ;  the  exhibition  will  open  on 
Thursday,  May  23,  and  close  on  Tuesday,  the 
28th.  The  schedule  and  book  of  arrangements 
will  shortly  be  published. 

W^olvephampton  Flopal  Fete.— We 

notice  that  the  council  of  this  great  exhibition 
(to  be  held  on  July  9)  have  added  two  important 
classes  to  their  schedule  for  this  year's  show. 
Class  2,  Group  of  ornamental  foliage  plants. 
Ferns,  &c.,  arranged  for  effect.  First  prize,  £25  ; 
second,  £20 ;  third,  £12  10s.  :  total,  £57  10s. 
Class  41,  Display  of  growing  fruit  trees  in  pots 
(bearing  fruit).  First  priic,  £20  :  second, 
£12  10s.  ;  third,  £7  10s.  ;  total,  £40.  The 
secretary  is  Mr.  W.  E.  Barnett,  Snow  Hill, 
Wolverhampton. 

Children's  flower  shows  at  Perth 
and  Dunfermline  —Two  highly  successful 

children's  flower  shows  were  held  in  Scotland  on 
Saturday,  the  16th  inst.  That  at  Perth  has  been 
carried  on  for  some  years,  but  on  this  occasion 
the  show  was  considerably  in  advance  of  that  of 
last  year,  both  in  respect  of  the  number  of 
exhibits  and  their  quality.  The  show  was 
opened  by  the  Countess  of  Kinnoul,  and  there 
was  a  very  large  attendance  of  adults  and 
children.  The  show  at  Dunfermline,  which  is 
promoted  by  the  Carnegie  Dunfermline  Trust, 
showed  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  entries, 
these  numbering  2, 150,  against  1,362  last  year,  an 
increase  of  788,  while  there  were  no  fewer  than 
1,357  competitors,  many  of  whom  showed  splen- 
didly-grown specimens.  The  show  was  opened 
bv  Mr.  A.  Colvill,  chairman  of  the  School  Board, 
and  Dr.  Ross,  the  chairman  of  the  trust,  said 
the}'  intended  tlieirs  to  be  the  first  children's 
flower  show  in  the  world.  There  was  a  large 
attendance. 

The  florists' '  the  winter-flower- 
ings Carnation. — Writing  in  the  National 
Carnation  Societ3''samiual  publication  Mr.  .James 
Douglas  says:  '"A  certain  amount  of  surprise 
has  been  expressed  in  some  quarters  that  an 
exhibition  of  Tree  or  winter-flowering  Carnations 
was  not  promoted  by  this  societj',  but  very  little 
consideration  is  needed  to  show  that  such  an 
exhibition  would  be  outside  the  scope  of  a  society 
formed  to  revive  and  maintain  an  interest  in  the 
Carnation  and  Picotee.  At  the  time  this  society 
was  formed  writers  in  the  Horticultural  papers 
best  able  to  judge,  had  stated  '  that  the  Carna- 
tion, Picotee,  Auricula  and  other  florists'  flowers, 
weie  hopelessly  at  a  discount  in  the  South.' 
The  society  was  formed  to  promote  and  encourage 
amateurs  to  take  up  the  culture  of  these  beautiful 
flowers,  and  so  far  their  success  has  exceeded  the 
most  sanguine  expectations.  But  what  was  the 
position  of  the  Tree  Carnation  ?  It  was  grown  in 
everj'  good  garden,  and  has  been  as  long  as  I  can 
remember.  The  dealers  in  flowers,  alive  to  their 
own  interest,  as  indeed  they  ought  to  be,  were 
exhibiting  Tree  Carnations  all  through  the 
autunm,  wiuter  and  spring  months,  and  the 
society  thought  that  to  promote  a  winter  exhibi- 
tion of  Tree  Carnations  was  merely  affording  the 


trade  one  more  opportunity,  among  many  in  the 
South,  to  exhibit  their  productions.  Moreover, 
Covent  Garden  Market  is  now,  and  has  been 
always,  overflowing  with  winter  -  flowering 
Carnation  blooms.  Where,  then,  is  a  need  of  a 
special  soeietj'  for  their  encouragement?  This, 
at  all  events,  is  the  \iew  taken  by  the  National 
Carnation  and  Picotee  .Societies.'' 

National  Carnation  and  Picotee 
Society    (Southern    Section).  —  The 

tliirtieth  annual  report  for  the  \car  1900  states 
tliat  the  position  of  the  society,  compared  with 
the  j'ear  1905,  shows  a  considerable  improve- 
ment. A  balance  of  £97  15s.  3d.  is  carried 
forward  to  1907,  as  against  £71  14s.  last  year, 
and  the  number  of  new  members  more  than 
counterbalance  those  lost  by  death  and  with- 
drawal from  the  society.  The  committee  look 
forward  with  every  confidence  to  a  considerable 
accession  of  new  members  in  the  coming  3'ear. 
The  committee  feel  sure  the  members  will 
approve  of  the  ■wide  distribution  of  the  report 
of  the  society,  which  contains  much  valuable 
information  to  growers  and  exhibitors.  One 
thou.sand  copies  have  been  printed  and  circulated, 
all  applicants  having  lieen  supplied  with  a  copy 
in  addition  to  numbers  having  been  sent  to  those 
interested  in  the  Carnation.  By  this  means 
the  committee  consider  a  most  useful  work 
is  being  carried  on  in  the  interest  of  the 
flower,  which  cannot  fail  to  enhance  its  popu- 
larity and  increase  its  cultivation.  The  president 
has  also  generously  presented  the  members 
with  seed  saved  from  his  unrivalled  collection. 
At  the  foundation  of  the  society,  and  for  many 
years  after,  the  florists'  old  system  of  exhibiting 
Carnations  and  Picotees  in  a  dressed  state  was 
strictly  adhered  to.  and  but  little  encouragement 
was  given  to  exhibiting  them  in  their  natural 
condition.  The  society,  fully  alive  to  the  claims 
and  aspirations  of  those  members  who  prefer  to 
see  the  flower  exhibited  as  grown,  decided  at  the 
last  annual  meeting  to  alter  the  conditions  of  the 
schedule  and  to  give  the  same  encouragement  to 
exhibitors  of  "imdi-essed"  as  to  exhibitors  of 
"dressed"  blooms.  This  new  departure,  the 
committee  hope  and  believe,  will  considerablj' 
increase  the  interest  in.  and  number  of,  the 
exhibits.  Arrangements  have  been  made  with 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  to  hold  the  next 
exhibition  at  the  hall  of  the  society,  Vincent 
Square,  on  Wednesday,  .July  24  next. 

Eupopean  Gpapes  in  Jamaica.— 

Some  interesting  notes  upon  the  cultivation  in 
Jamaica  of  those  varieties  of  Grapes  largely 
grown  in  this  country  are  given  by  Mr.  Cradwick 
in  the  "Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture"  (.Jamaica).  He  writes :  "Of  the  white 
varieties  which  we  have  grown,  I  think  the 
Muscats  are  the  only  Grapes  worth  growing  to 
any  extent ;  these  ripen  up  easilj'  and  uniformly. 
We  have  grown  other  white  (Jrapes,  the  best  of 
which  are  Raisin  de  Calabre  and  Foster's  Seed- 
ling, but  neither  of  these  can  be  compared  with 
the  Muscats  either  for  quality  or  productiveness. 
Another  great  point  in  favour  of  the  Muscats  is 
that  they  require  very  little  thinning,  a  very 
tedious  process  with  most  varieties.  Black 
Grapes  are  not  favourites  in  Jamaica,  for  what 
reason  I  cannot  tell,  except  perhaps  that  with 
nearly  all  the  black  Grapes  about  five  times  more 
berries  grow  on  each  bunch  than  can  possibly  find 
room  to  grow  to  maturity,  thus  necessitating  a 
lot  of  thiiming.  Black  Hamburgh  is  perhaps  the 
finest  flavoured  of  all  black  Grapes.  Black 
Alicante  has  borne  fairly  well,  but  the  thiiniing 
is  the  bugbear  with  this  varietj'.  Gros  Colnian, 
that  most  showy  of  all  Grapes,  although  it  is 
never  as  good  as  it  looks,  has  proved  a  failure. 
It  puts  out  the  most  promising-looking  bunches 
which  grow  and  swell  up  in  the  finest  style 
imaginable  until  the  berries  commence  to  colour, 
when  they  crack  and  fall  off,  until  by  the  time 
the}'  are  ripe  there  are  only  six  or  eight  berries 
on  a  bunch  which,  had  it  ripened  properly,  would 
liave  weighed  'ilb.  or  31b.'' 
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SPEING-FLOWERING  CROCUSES. 

A  FTER  three  months  of  winter  it  is  clieer- 

/\  '"f   *■"  ^"'^  *   '^^"^   "'   Crocuses  on  a 

/    \         liriglit  sunny  day  iu  their  full  glor}' 

L 1        « ith  hardly  two  kinds  alike.     With 

/  \      few  exceptions  they  are  easily  grown 

and  give  little  trouble.  The  follow- 
ing arc  a  few  of  the  most  distinct  which  are  in 
flower  at  the  present  time  at  Keston. 

Croriiti  n/i(cliensis,  a  rather  rare  Crocus,  not 
often  seen  in  our  gardens.  It  has  a  puiplish 
throat,  and  the  colouring  is  rich  purple  and 
bright  orange. 

C.  Alexaiidri  is  still  rare,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  kinds.  The  inner  segments  are 
snowy  white,  while  the  exterior  segments  are 
tinged  bluish  or  bright  purple  tinged  into  pure 
white. 

C.  Sieheri. — The  segments  are  lilac  or  lilac- 
purple,  with  orange  anthers.  It  is  a  very  free 
and  vigorous  kind.     A  variety  I  received  under 

C.  afticus  seems  to  me  differs  only  in  the  deep 
colouring  of  the  segment,  and  flowers  slightly 
earlier. 

C.  reficu/atii-t. — This  has  deep  lilac  segments, 
the  outer  segments  being  tinged  and  feathered 
purple  ;  the  remainder  of  the  flower  is  orange 
and  orange-scarlet. 

C.  anci/reiisis. — A  free-growing  handsome  kind 
with  rather  small  globular  orange-yellow  flowers. 
The  anthers  are  orange  and  the  stigmata  .scarlet, 
and  about  the  same  length  as  the  anthers. 

C.  Balaiisir. — In  every  respect  this  is  one  of 
the  most  distinct.  It  has  ratlier  broad,  stift', 
glabrous  green  foliage,  small  globular  flowers  in 
which  the  inner  segments  are  uniform  orange- 
yellow,  and  the  outer  ones  are  heavily  tinged  and 
feathered  dark  bronze. 

C.  Olirieri  has  distinct  broad  glabrous  green 
leaves  and  large  deep  golden  yellow  flowers. 

('.  candidu.1. — A  very  vigorous  Crocus.  It  has 
white  segments,  the  outer  ones  being  more  or 
less  striped  with  purple  :  the  anthers  are  orange. 

C.  caiididiis  ■^iili-flanis  is  a  bright  j'ellow  form 
striped  with  bronze  on  the  outside. 

C.  aitreii.^  is  the  largest  and  perhaps  also  the 
best  of  the  yellow-flowered  kinds.  The  flowers  are 
orange-yellow.  Very  often  the  common  Dutch  (so- 
called)  large  j'ellow  Crocus  is  sold  for  C.  aureus. 

C.  Korolkoiri. — A  handsome  vigorous  kind, 
with  distinct  grassy-like  foliage  and  large  orange- 
j-ellow  flowers,  the  outer  segments  being  tinged 
and  striped  lironze  and  brown. 

C.  c/ir;/.9a«//iHs  is  represented  in  several  forms, 
and  the  best  of  these  are  superbus,  with  long 
orange  flowers  :  pallidus  has  pale  yellow  flowers  ; 
albus  has  smaller  pure  white  flowers ;  fuscotinetus 
is  tinged  with  bronze  in  the  exterior  segments. 

C.  cypriua  has  bright  lilac  segments :  the 
exterior  ones  are  deep  blue  at  the  base.  The 
anthers  are  orange  and  the  stigmata  scarlet. 

C.  aeriiui  is  very  rare  in  gardens.  It  has 
globular  flowers,  bluish  segments  and  feathered 
dark  purple. 

G.  bifloriis. — The  most  noteworthy  forms  of 
this  are  :  Leichtlini,  a  remarkable  and  pretty 
plant,  but  not  of  strong  growth.  The  flowers  are 
white,  the  outer  segments  being  tinged  with  a 
peculiar  greenish  blue.  Weldeni,  in  this  the 
outer  segments  are  slightl}'  lined  with  gre\'  on  a 
white  ground  colour.  There  is  also  a  form 
Weldeni  albus  which  has  uniform  white  flowers. 
Adanii,  deep  lilac  inner  segments,  and  the  outer 
ones  are  streaked  with  rich  purple. 

C.  Imperati. — This  is  a  fairly  common  and  very 
handsome  Crocus.  It  has  exceptionally  long 
leaves,  often  over  1  foot  long,  but  thej'  remain 
close  to  the  ground,  never  obscuring  the  large 
showy  flowers,  which  are  bright  purple  with  a 
tinge  of  rose  ;  the  exterior  segments  are  bufl' 
coloured,  sometimes  feathered  with  purple. 
Praecox  is  an  early-flowering  form,  with  stouter 
erect  leaves  and  paler-coloui-ed  flowers. 


C.  dfilmaticua. — A  large  handsome  Crocus. 
The  segments  are  lilac,  tinged  and  feathered  with 
purple  on  the  outside. 

C.  alalaviais.^-A  very  distinct  Crocus,  with 
grassy  foliage.  The  flowers  are  white,  the  outer 
ones  being  tinged  and  striped  with  purpleand  grey. 

Kenton.  G.  Rkhthe.' 


MICHAELMAS    DAISIES. 

Now    IS    THK    TiMK    TO    Pl.4NT. 

If  space  can  Ije  found  for  Asters  elsewheie,  it  is 
better  to  plant  a  separate  l)order  with  them  than 
to  have  them  in  the  mixed  flower  border.  There 
are  several  improved  varieties,  such  as  Hon. 
Edith  Gibbs,  Enchantress  and  Ideal,  which,  when 
grown  on  single  stems,  cannot  fail  to  be  admired, 
both  on  account  of  their  graceful  drooping  habit 
and  wonderful  floriferousness.  The  best  place 
to  grow  Michaelmas  Daisies  is  on  a  rather  shady 
bordei'  which  can  be  entirely  devoted  to  their 
needs.  A  moderately  rich  and  deeply  cultivated 
soil  is  best.  The  back  of  the  border  should  be 
raised  so  as  to  show  tlie  flowers  to  greater 
advantage.  Choose  pieces  from  the  outside  of 
the  clumps  for  planting,  as  these  will  give  better 
results  than  centre  ones,  and  allow  a  distance  of 
about  4  feet  between  the  plants.  Place  three  or 
four  stakes  to  each  plant  early  in  the  summer, 
and  tie  out  the  shoots  to  them,  thus  making  a 
finer  display.  Occasional  waterings  with  liquid 
manure  are  very  beneficial  during  dry  weather. 
Grandis,  Calliope,  Wm.  Bowman,  Theodora  and 
Betty  are  good  varieties  for  the  back  row  ; 
Cordifolius  elegans,  Hon.  Edith  Gibbs,  Enchan- 
tress, Ideal,  Edwin  Beckett  and  Nancy  for  the 
centre  ;  while  Sensation,  C'aptivation,  Delight 
and  (iolden  Spray  are  best  adapted  for  the  front 
row.  Amellus  and  Perry's  Favourite  are  splendid 
varieties  for  planting  in  masses.  J.  G. 


last  year,  the  Verbena  quarter  was  something  to 
remember.  The  plant  is  unmistakably  sud- 
loving,  and  this  fact  should  not  be  forgotten 
when  preparing  plans  for  bedding  out. 

When  to  Sow  tht  Seedx. — March  is  the  best 
time.  The  Verbena  may,  for  convenience,  be 
called  a  half-hardy  annual,  and  among  the 
requirements  of  such  jjlants  is  that  of  sowing  the 
seeds  in  slight  warmth  in  the  greenhouse.  The 
seeds  are  best  when  sown  quite  thinly  in  pots  or 
square  pans,  which  nuist  be  clean.  The  best 
mixture  of  soils  is  that  composed  of  loam,  leaf- 
mould  and  sand,  and  for  seed-sowing  of  this  kind 
equal  parts  of  each  should  be  first  mixed,  and 
then  passed  through  a  fine  sieve  to  remove  the 
rougher  parts.  The  rough  material  that  does 
not  pass  the  sieve  is  of  value  for  first  covering 
j  the  crocks  to  keep  the  drainage  clear.  Fill  the 
pots  with  soil  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  rim, 
anrl  make  firm  and  quite  level  before  sowing. 
Give  a  thorough  watering  from  a  fine  rose-can  to 
settle  the  soil,  and  an  hour  later  sow  the  seeds 
thinly  and  cover  lightlj'  witli  fine  soil. 

The  Beat  Sorlx. — Verbenas  may  be  had  in  the 
following  colours  separately  :  White,  blue,  scarlet,  • 
purple  and  striped.  The  better  way  is  to  sow 
one  pot  or  pan  with  one  colour  only.  When  the 
seedlings  are  large  enough  to  take  hold  of  with 
finger  and  thumb  they  may  be  transjjlanted  into 
other  pots  or  pans,  and  from  these  to  the  beds 
for  flowering.  If  the  seed-pans  are  covered  with 
brown  paper  little  water  will  be  required,  and 
the  paper  must  be  removed  when  the  seedlings 
appear  above  the  soil.  E.  J. 


VERBENAS    FROM    SEED. 

Those  who  have  been  disappointed  with  the 
results  of  growing  Verbenas  from  cuttings  in 
spring  should  adopt  the  very  simple  and  satisfac- 
tory method  of  raising  the  plants  from  seed. 
As  seen  at  flowering-time  in  the  seed  trial 
grounds  of  Messrs.   Sutton  and   Sons,    Reading, 


AN     EARLY-FLOWERING 
RHODODENDRON. 

Rhododendkon  pr.'ecox  is  a  beautiful  earlj-- 
flowering  shrub  bearing,  rosj'  lilac  blossoms  in 
profusion  in  February.  The  photograph  was 
taken  on  February  22  ;  7"  of  frost  were  registered 
the  night  before,  and  as  will  be  seen  the  flowers 
were  drooping  a  little  as  a  result  of  this.     iThe 

■  bush  has  been  in  its  present  position  in  a  shrubbery 
facing   north   for  more  than   twenty  j'ears,  and 

I  has  bloomed  freelv  year  after  vear. 

I      North,  Wah«.    "  W.  A.  Watt.s. 


RHODODENDKOX    rR.HCOX   FLOWERIiNc;    OUT   OF   DOORS   IN    NORTH    WALES   IX    .MARCH. 
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LATE     CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

REFERENCE  lias  recently  been  made  to 
the  value  of  late  Chrysanthemums 
by  Ml-.  Jaques  and  Mr.  J.  Comber, 
both  naming  a  few  favourite  sorts 
^  for  late  season's  use.  Mr.  Comber 
claims  Sunstone  to  be  the  best  yellow, 
flowering  in  December  and  January,  Mr.  Jaques 
giving  equal  preference  to  King  of  Plumes.  Both 
deserve  all  that  has  been  said  of  them.  It  can- 
not be  said,  however,  that  the  end  of  December 
and  the  beginning  of  January  are,  for  Chrysan- 
themums, late  ;  a  fairly  large  assortment  may  be 
chosen  for  that  season.  Mrs.  J.  S.  Fogg  is 
discarded  in  preference  to  King  of  Plumes.  We 
have  not  found  these  two  flower  at  the  same 
season,  the  last-named  being  over  before  Mrs. 
Fogg  comes  in.  The  pure  colour  and  graceful 
bearing  of  the  flower  compensate  for  some  other 
possible  deficiencies.  Like  Mr.  Jaques,  we  once 
discarded    this    good    winter     sort     because    it 


some  space  ;  this  grows  rather  tall.  Framtield 
Pink  we  have  now  finally  discarded.  Some 
we  know  succeed  well  with  it,  and  under  suitable 
conditions  it  certainly  has  been  a  fine  variety. 
The  Victorias  again  are  not  reliable,  but  those 
who  have  discovered  how  to  grow  them  secure 
plenty  of  flowers.  For  December  and  the  whole  of 
January  none  can  approach  the  already-named 
Mrs.  Thompson  in  white  and  yellow,  and  now 
we  have  a  bronze  sport.  W.  Struunell. 

Rood  Ashton  Oardeiis. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  IN  VASES. 
Pompon. 
At  last  tliere  is  the  prospect  of  bi-eaking  away 
from  the  stiff  and  formal  appearance  that  rigidly 
disbudded  Pompons  invariably  present  when 
exhibited  at  the  leading  Chr\'santhemum  shows, 
as  they  have  now  been  for  many  years  past.  In 
the  earlier  days  three  blooms  each  of  twelve 
varieties  were  exhibited  on  the  orthodox  green 
painted  boards,  and  this  competition  at  the 
National  Chiysanthemimi  Society  Shows  was 
altered  a  y'ear  or  two  since  to  six  blooms  each  of 
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displayed  eccentricities,  but  it  was  reinstated 
after  many  days,  and  it  .certainly  has  come  to 
stay  a  little  longer  yet.  R.  Hooper  Pearson  is 
another  favourite  of  ours,  its  colour  is  so  deep 
and  rich,  and  its  season  outside  the  ordinary 
December  limit.  On  March  15  Bessie  Godfrey 
gave  us  some  of  its  golden-bronzed  sprays  as  fresh 
and  pleasing  as  any  we  had  in  January.  It  is 
a  variety  most  .shy  of  giving  cuttings  in  its 
proper  season,  but  they  will  not  come  amiss 
even  at  this  late  period,  because  they  (juickly 
root  now.  L.  Canning  has  gone  long  since, 
because  its  short-lived  uncertainty  as  a  cut 
flower  gave  rise  to  many  complaints.  Mrs. 
Thompson  is  a  far  finer  Chrysanthemum  in  every 
way. 

I  am  prepared  to  admit  that  L.  Canning 
held  the  tielcl  as  the  best  flower  of  its  day,  for  it 
flowered  longer  perhaps  than  all  others.  Mrs. 
Barkley  is  still  retained,  and  makes  a  pleasant 
change  from  the  every-daj"  yellow  and  white 
flowers.  Matthew  Hodgson  gives  bronzy-coloured 
sprays  freely  and  late  ;  and  Queen  Alexandra, 
which  approaches  Bessie  Godfrej-  in  colour,  claims 


nine  varieties,  set  up  in  vases.  It  has  now  been 
determined  to  make  a  class  for  six  vases  of 
Pompons  arranged  with  tweh'e  blooms  in  each 
vase,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  this  will  have 
the  effect  of  inducing  growers  to  exhibit  rather 
smaller  blooms,  in  which  the  dainty  form  of  the 
Pompons  mil  be  better  shown.  Exhibits  of  this 
kiiid  should  help  to  make  future  Chrysanthemum 
shows  increasingly  interesting  and  practical. 

I  Anemoxe-flowered. 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  it  is  the  intention 
I  of  the  committee  of  the  National  Chrysanthemmn 
Society  to  frame  the  competiti\e  classes  for 
Anemone-flowered  Chrysanthemums  for  the  next 
November  show,  so  as  to  have  these  quaint  and 
curious  flowers  set  up  in  threes  in  vases. 
Hitherto  the  flowers  have  been  staged  on  green- 
■  painted  boards,  and  in  this  fashion  they  ha\'e 
seemed  very  formal  and  less  interesting  than 
they  should  be.  The  long-tasselled  blossoms  of 
the  Japanese  Anemones  never  look  better  than 
when  they  are  arranged  in  vases,  and  as  the 
classes  for  twelve  blooms  are  still  to  be  distinct 


the  three  blooms  to  be  set  up  in  each  vase  should 
make  a  pleasing  contrast  and  be  most  attractive 
also.  D.   B.  Crane. 


DOUBLE    PRLMROSES    IN    POTS. 

There  are  many  to  whom  a  few  plants  of  the 
double  Primroses  grown  in  pots  for  the  eool  or 
cold  greenhouse  would  give  great  delight — far 
more  indeed  than  would  compensate  them  for  the 
attention  these  plants  require.  The  old  double 
white  variety,  for  example,  is  very  beautiful 
when  cultivated  in  a  pot,  and  it  gives  large  and 
purer  blossoms  than  when  grown  in  the  open 
and  exposed  to  smut  and  the  splashes  caused  by 
rain.  The  plants  should  be  potted  early  in 
spring  or  after  they  have  done  flowering  in  good, 
rather  stift'  loam,  with  plenty  of  drainage,  and 
the  pots  should  be  plunged  in  ashes  in  a  shady 
place,  where  they  must  remain  all  the  summer. 
In  autumn  they  can  either  remain  plunged  or  can 
be  brought  into  a  frame  or  cold  greenhouse,  as 
they  must  not  be  hurried  into  bloom.  If  long 
under  glass  they  are  liable  to  the  attacks  of 
green  fly,  and  very  mild  fumigation  may  be 
necessary.  If  this  pest  does  not  show  about  the 
flower-stems  it  may  be  discerned  by  the  leaves 
assuming  an  abnormal  appearance  and  turning 
in  towards  the  edges.  In  the  open,  again,  they 
often  suffer  from  slugs  and  snails,  which  should 
be  searched  for  frequently  and  destroyed.  When 
under  glass  the  plants  liiust  have  plenty  of  air, 
l>\it  they  ought  not  to  be  in  a  draught.  Practi- 
■ally  all  the  double  Primroses  can  be  grown  in 
pots,  but  the  finest  for  this  purpose  are  tlie  old 
double  white  and  the  double  yellow.  With  a 
reasonable  amount  of  attention  "they  will  flourish 
and  give  many  of  their  beautiful  blounis. 

S.   Arxott. 


LAWN  MOWERS   AND  HOW 
TO    USE    THEM. 


T 


"^  HK  quality  of  work  a  la«n  mower  does 
and  the  amount  of  labour  involved  in 
doing  it  depend  very  largely  whether 
the  user  is  or  is  not  conversant  with 
the  mechanism  of  the  machine  and 
able  to  adjust  part  to  part  so  that 
the  mower  may  do  its  work  smoothly  and  with 
the  least  possible  friction  and  labour."  When  the 
mower  is  in  its  best  cutting  form,  throwing  the 
cut  grass  straight  out,  the  whirring  sound  of  the 
revolving  knives  is  pleasant  to  the  ear  of  one 
who  understands  its  working.  Not  so,  however, 
when  instead  of  this  clear  sound  one  hears  the 
muttering  and  choking-like  noise  it  makes, 
when  instead  of  cutting  the  grass  cleanly  the 
knives  are  simply  pulling  it  between  the  plates, 
increasing  enormously  the  work  of  the  horse  or 
whatever  power  is  used,  and  lea\-ing  work  behind 
it  which  is  not  fit  to  be  seen.  This  is  no  fancy 
picture,  but  is  what  maj'  be  seen  everj'  day  in 
hundreds  of  gardens  during  the  summer  months. 
There  is  very  little  to  lie  learned  about  the 
management  of  a  lawn  mower,  and  that  little 
may  be  taught  by  a  verbal  lesson  in  a  few 
minutes,  but  is  not  so  easy  to  convej'  in  writing, 
and  I  should  ad\ise  ever\-  bujer  of  a  machine  to 
claim  from  the  seller  both  verbal  and  printed 
instructions  on  the  three  most  essential  points, 
namely,  the  proper  way  of  adjusting  the  knives 
to  the  plates,  of  the  proper  adjustment  of  the 
front  rollers,  which  regulates  the  cutting, 
whether  high  or  low,  and  how  to  tighten  or 
slacken  the  chains  as  the  case  may  be  ;  also  as  to 
oiling,  for  when  the  machine  has  been  used  for 
some  time  the  oil  holes  get  filled  with  dirt,  and 
the  inexperienced  does  not  always  know  where  to 
look  for  them.  As  to  the  adjustments  of  the 
knives  to  the  plates  it  will  be  found  that  each 
end  of  the  axle  of  the  knives  revolves  in  a 
movable  receptacle.  This  has  two  screws,  one 
at  the  bottom  and  one  at  the  top.  By  screwing 
the  bottom  screw  up,  the  knives  are  raised  from 
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the  plate  ;  on  the  other  hand,  by  screwing  down 
the  top  screw  the  knives  are  pressed  closer  to 
the  plates — thus  by  the  careful  use  of  these  four 
screws  it  is  possible  to  adjust  the  knives  to  the 
plates  with  the  greatest  nicetj'.  When  the  proper 
position  is  secured  the  screws  should  be  screwed 
up  fairly  tight,  or  the  oscillation  of  the  machine 
in  working  will  throw  them  out  of  balance. 

A  simple  way  of  testing  whether  the  knives 
are  properly  adjusted  or  not  is  to  place  a  piece 
of  thin  paper  on  the  plate  and  turn  the  knives 
over  it.  If  the  paper  is  cut  clean  then  they  are 
properl}'  adjusted,  but  if  the  paper  is  simply 
pulled  and  dragged  they  are  not,  and  further 
adjustment  is  required.  The  knives  must  not  be 
set  too  tight  on  the  plate  or  it  will  make  the 
work  of  mowing  very  heavj-.  To  regulate  the 
depth  of  the  cut  of  the  grass,  whether  low  down 
or  not,  the  front  or  side  wheels,  as  the  ease  may 
be,  must  be  lowered  or  raised  by  a  similar  manipu- 
lation of  the  end  bars  in  which  they  revolve. 

As  regards  the  shortening  or  lengthening  of 
the  chains,  where  they  have  been  in  hard  use  for 
some  time  they  stretch  and  slip  the  cogs,  and 
become  unworkable.  The  way  to  put  this  right 
is  to  unscrew  the  two  side  screws  which  fasten 
the  piece  of  curbing  in  which  the  two  back 
wheels  revolve,  and  press  them  backwards 
towards  the  handle,  screwing  them  tightly  again 
when  the  chain  is  found  sufBciently  tight. 

Good  mowing  machines  are  expensive  to  buy, 
but  with  care  they  will  last  for  twenty  years  or 
longer.  I  know  of  one  which  has  been  in  constant 
use  for  thirty  j^ears  and  is  still  a  good  machine. 
It  is  not  work  that  wears  out  a  lawn  mower,  but 
\*Tong  treatment  and  neglect.  When  done  with 
in  the  autximn  it  should  be  pulled  to  pieces  and 
every  piece  cleaned,  dried  and  oiled  with  machine 
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SPRING    PLANTING. 

OME  readers  may  still  desire  to  plant 
Roses,  but  hesitate  to  do  so  owing  to 
the  lateness  of  the  season.  I  write  these 
few  lines  to  assure  them  that  spring 
planting,  if  carefully  carried  out,  may 
be  most  successful.  Procure  dormant 
plants  and  plant  in  soil  that  has  been  previously 
prepared.  As  regards  the  dormant  plants,  these, 
happily,  are  not  impossible  to  obtain,  for  most 
nurserymen  "  heeV  in  their  Rose  plants  after 
Christmas,  and  they  thus  obtain  a  check,  which 
retards  the  eyes  or  buds  pushing  out.  Where 
readers  have  profited  by  pre\-ious  hints  to  trench 
or  ridge  up  the  land  during  w  inter,  it  will  now 
be  in  excellent  condition  for  planting.  Some- 
times a  rainy  day  will  upset  our  planting,  but 
we  must  wait  awhile.  If  planting  is  carried  out 
when  the  soil  is  "sticky"  it  is  not  conducive  to 
success.  Now  as  to  the  plants  I  always  advise 
that  they  be  pruned  back  from  2  inches  to 
4  inches  from  the  base  of  the  shoots.  Even 
climbing  Roses  would  be  all  the  better  for  this 
severe  cutting  when  planted  in  spring.  Before 
planting  prepare  a  heap  of  compost  such  as  is 
used  in  the  potting  of  plants,  consisting  of  loam, 
leaf-soil,  a  little  sand  and  some  spent  hot-bed 
manure.      When   planting    make   a    hole    about 


X   B.iDLY   FORMKD   ROSE   BCSH. 

{Notice  how  the  xhoots  crowd  the  centre  and  cross  each 
other.) 

nil,  and  placed  together  again,  and  then  stored 
in  a  dry  shed,  covering  it  over  witli  mats  or 
canvas  to  keep  away  dust  and  dirt.  Every  other 
year  it  should  be  sent  to  the  maker  or  some 
competent  mechanic  to  be  overhauled  and  put 
right,  and  this  should  alwaj's  be  done  as  soon  as 
mowing  is  over,  so  that  when  the  time  comes 
round  for  mowing  again  the  machine  will  be 
rendy.  0,  T.  E. 


foot  square  and  of  the  same  depth.  Hold  the 
plant  in  the  centre  of  this  hole  and  then  give  a 
shovelful  or  two  of  the  soil.  Tread  this  firmly, 
then  fill  up  with  the  ordinary  soil,  gi\'ing  it 
another  treading,  but  leave  the  surface  loose. 

In  a  week  or  ten  days  after  planting  go  over 
the  plants  again  and  set  the  heel  against  each 
one  on  both  sides.  Leave  the  hollow  places  thus 
made,  and  if  the  weather  be  dry  fill  up  these  holes 
with  water.  Repeat  again  in  a  week,  afterwards 
filling  up  the  holes  with  soil.  Standard  plants 
are  treated  in  the  same  way,  but,  of  course,  these 
would  need  a  stake  to  support  them. 

Roses  from  Pots 
are  rather  expensive,  but  they  make  a  wonderful 
growth  if  carefully  planted.  These  are  best  if 
one  is  iinable  to  plant  before  April  or  May. 
Procure  plants  on  own  roots  where  possible,  but 
plants  on  seedling  briar  are  almost  as  good. 

Rambler  Roses  make  the  greatest  progress  if 
long-shooted  plants  are  procured  in  pots.  They 
would  need  no  pruning  the  first  year,  and  one 
may  obtain  a  very  fair  growth  the  first  summer, 
seeing  that  these  plants  have  a  ball  of  earth  and 
consequently  they  suffer  no  check. 

Rose  Beds  for  Summer  Use  Only. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  there  are  certain 
beds  one  desires  to  plant  with  bulbs  in 
autumn.  These  may  be  filled  with  Roses  for  the 
summer  and  early  autumn,  but  the. plants  should 
be  in  8-inch  pots.  Plunge  them  over  the  rim  in 
the  ground  and  take  care  that  the  plants  receive 
a  watering  now  and  then,  also  a  little  liquid 
manure  when  flower-buds  appear.  The  plants  to 
use  for  this  purpose  are  those  potted  up  last 
autumn  ;  they  are  then  most  useful  for  forcing 
next  winter.  Simply  take  them  out  of  the  beds 
in  October,  lay  the  pots  on  their  sides  for  a  week 
or  two  to  dry  off  and  then  the  plants  can  be 
pruned  and  introduced  to  the  forcing  house  by 
the  end  of  the  year.  p    " 


A   BUSH  OF  GOOD  FORM — VnTB   AN  OPEN  CENTRE. 

the  base  of  the  wall  being  covered  and  lays  a  good 
and  strong  foundation.  The  shoot  bent  towards 
the  right  is  two  years  old,  and  those  springing  from 
it  and  trained  more  or  less  uprightly  are  last 
year's  shoots,  and  this  year  will  bloom  freely. 
The  strong  shoot  in  the  centre  of  the  plant  is  of 
last  year's  growth  and  its  development  was 
encouraged,  if  not  actually  caused,  by  the  other 
chief  shoots  being  trained  to  right  and  left 
instead  of  perpendicularly.  It  is  an  excellent  plan 
to  get  the  base  of  the  wall  well  furnished  before 
attempting  to  cover  the  top  ;  the  latter  will 
come  in  due  course.  The  Rose  shown  in  the 
illustration  is  the  variety  Reine  Marie  Henriette, 
a  strong-growing  sort.  It  was  planted  in 
JIareh,  1905. 


TRAINING    ROSES    ON    WALLS. 

The  illustration  on  the  opposite  page  shows 
what  may  be  termed  a  well-trained  wall  Rose. 
The  plant  is  full  of  strong  young  shoots  (of 
last  year's  growth)  springing  chiefly  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  plant,  thus  ensuring  its 
being  well  furnished  there,  and  each  shoot 
has  plenty  of  room,  there  is  no  crowding 
at  all.  Instead  of  training  the  growths 
almost  or  quite  directly  perpendicular  they 
have   been   bent   to   either   side.       This   ensures 


SHAPE    OF    ROSE    BUSHES. 

The  two  accompanying  illustrations  may  be 
taken  to  show  a  dwarf  Rose  of  good  and  one  of 
bad  shape.  The  ad\ice  so  often  given  to  cut  back 
Rose  shoots  to  a  bud  pointing  outwards  is  good,  as 
may  be  seen  from  a  glance  at  the  illustration 
showing  what  is  called  an  "open  "bush.  Each 
spring  the  new  shoots  have  grown  outwards, 
lea\'ing  the  centre  of  the  plant  open  and  free 
from  growths,  with  the  result  that  the  wood  gets 
thoroughly  ripened.  In  the  other  picture  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  shoots  grow  inwards  and  cross 
each  other,  with  the  result  that  a  very  ugly  plant 
has  developed,  and  the  shoots  do  not  have  the 
same  chance  of  growing  and  ripening  properly. 
It  is  not  always  possible  to  find  an  outside  bud 
just  where  one  would  like  to  prune  back  to,  but 
it  is  preferable  to  out  the  shoot  rather  shorter  or 
leave  it  rather  longer,  in  order  to  prune  to  a  bud 
pointing  away  from  the  centre  of  the  bush. 


NOTES    ON    ROSE   CULTIVATION. 

We  have  taken  the  foUo-nnng  practical  and 
useful  hints  from  the  recently-published  annual 
of  the  National  Rose  Society,  one  of  the  most 
progressive  of  horticultural  organisations. 
On  Manures. 
1.  Maiden  Loam :  There  is  no  material  to 
equal   this    for   Rose   growing,  and   particularly 
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valuable   is    the    top    spit     tium    pasture    land. 
•2.   Leaf-soil:    This  seems   to   possess    the   same 
excellent    ((ualit_v   as   maiden    loam    in   that    it 
encourages   the   formation   of    fibrous   roots.      I 
prefer  to  use  it  with  the   leaves  not  ton   much 
decayed.     If   it   has   become   sour   a   little  limo 
should  be  added.    3.   Horse  Manure :  This  should 
be  from  stables  where  the  horses  are  bedded  on 
straw   or    moss   litter.       As   they  are   generally 
prepared,  straw  litter  has  the  greatest  manurial 
value  for  Roses.     The  Cockle  Park  experiments 
have   shown   that   peat    moss   litter   maj-,  when 
properly      prepared 
attain,  at  least  for  some 
crops,    a   higher    value 
than     straw     litter. 
Whichever    is    used   it 
should  be  turned  over 
frimi  time  to   time  till 
completely    fermented. 
In    the    case    of    moss 
litter    it    is    important 
(11    to     see    that     the 
litter   is   finely   broken 
up     before    used    as 
bedding,    (2)    to    take 
care  that    the  litter  is 

not  allowed  to  get  dry  J 

liefore  it  is  applied   as 

manure.       4 .     C  o  "•  ' 

Moiivre :  This  is  less 
heating  than  horse 
manure,  and  is  parti - 
cularlj-  useful  as  a 
summer  mulch,  .'i. 
Liquid  Manure  :  Horse 
or  cow  manure  soaked 
in  a  tub  or  tank  and 
the  sediment  allowed 
to  settle  is  excellent  for 
watering  in  summer. 
It  should  be  diluted  to 
a  light  straw  colour  and 
applied  after  rain  or 
a  thorough  watering. 
I>.  Artiticial  Manures: 
Lime  in  some  form  is 
the  most  useful,  parti- 
cularly in  soils  where 
Roses  have  been  grow- 
ing for  some  time,  and  — 
in  those  of  a  heavy  ^-^ 
texture.  Basic  slag  con-  .^ 
tains  a  great  deal  of 
lime  and  also  phos- 
phates,   and     has    one 

great  ad\'antage  for  an  '  -.^ 

amateur  in  that  it  acts 
ver}'  slowly.      An  over-  '        r 

dose    therefore    is    less  ,         ,       - 

harmful     than    in    the  ^.  _         '/^jT    ''^ 

case  of   the  acid  phos-  ^-    -«Jr. 

phates — e.;/. ,    super-  '^ 

phosphate    of    lime, 
Tonk's  manure  contains 
a    relatively   high    pro- 
portion  of    phosphates 
and    potash,    and    is   a 
well-known  and  useful 
manure  for  Roses.    The 
golden  rules  for  the  use 
of  artificial  manures  are 
as   follows  :    (a)    Never 
use     them     in    greater 
strength     than    recom- 
mended ;    [It)   do   not   use  the  same  preparation 
too    often    on    the    same    ground  :     (c)    regard 
them  rather  as  supplements  to  than  substitutes  for 
animal  manures.     7.   Burnt  Earth  :    Burnt  earth 
has  considerable  manurial  value  for  Roses,  par- 
ticularly on  heavy  soils.        H.  R.  Dariincton, 
Pollers  Bar,  A\tiddlesex. 


Roses  have  Ijeen  preferred,  for  it  has  been  an  easj' 
matter  to  fill  beds  with  these  and  get  a  good  displaj' 
of  colour :  whereas  standards  have  been  considered 
difficult  to  arrange  satisfactorily.  Such,  however, 
is  not  really  the  case.  Thej'  are  certainl}'  out  of 
place  when  planted  round  the  edge  of  a  lawn,  as 
the_y  tend  to  dwarf  the  surrounding  space  in  the 
very  positions  where  breadth  of  treatment  is 
most  reciuired.  On  the  other  hand,  grouped 
together  at  the  end  of  a  grass  plot  or  in  an  oval 
bed  they  form  objects  of  much  beauty.  Again,  a 
very  charming  effect  may  be  produced  by  having 


.  5»- 


\    /^ 


?.?/ 


>-.A^^: 


having  so  many  vigorous  climbing  and  rambling 
varieties. 
Shooter's  Hilt,  lilackhmlh.      H.  .S.  Baktlekt. 

Manures. 
I    FIND    that   verj'    satisfactory   results   may   be 
obtained  by  adopting  the  following  plan.     Some 
good   horse,    cow,    or   pig   manure,   or  all  three 
manures  mixed  together,  is  put  on  in  the  early 
winter,    with    the   addition    of    a   good   coat   of 
brewer's  spent  hops  after  pruning  in  the  spring, 
forking  them  all  lightly  in.     Then  about  the  end 
of  May  apply  a  dress- 
ing   of     the    following 
^  mixture,    consisting   ot 

— -^'~  ^  equal  parts   of    nitrate 

<if  soda  and  sulphate  of 
^  anmionia,  using  about  a 

J        .  tablcspoonful    to    each 

/.       ^Slfc  ])lant  and  then   hoeing 

^^".  ,'         it    in,    if    there   be   no 

rain.  No  manure  of 
any  kind  should  be 
allowed  to  touch  the 
foliage  or  stems  of  the 
plants. 
Derhy.  W.  Boyk.s. 
(To  he  conlinued.) 


~--^/ 
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ROSE  RICHMOND 

This  is  a  very  beautiful 
l)right  crimson  fragrant 
Rose,  closely  resembling 
Liberty,  upon  which  it 
is  said  to  be  an  improve- 
ment. The  flowers  arc 
of  go(xl  form  and  are 
produced  on  long  stems. 
When  forced  into  bloom 
at  this  time  of  3ear  it  is 
undoubtedly  a  valuable 
Rose  for  the  green- 
house. It  is  of  Ameri- 
can introductitm.  Its 
value  in  the  outdoor 
garden  still  remains  to 
he  proved,  but  if  it  is 
really  an  improved 
Liberty  then  it  will 
undoubtedly  be  a  Rose 
worth  having.  Liberty 
is  not  altogether  satis- 
factory out  of  doors, 
3'et  one  does  not  like  to 
be  without  it  on  account 
of  its  fine  colour.  It 
may  iio«'  be  superseded 
by  the  new  variety 
Richmond.  This  was 
given  an  award  of  merit 
1)V  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural iSociety  recently, 
when  shown  by  Mr. 
W.  E.  Wallace.' Eaton 
Brav.  Dunstable.  Beds. 


Standard  Rosks. 
It  is  a  matter  of  .satisfaction  to  many  that  there 
are  signs  of  standard  Roses  again  becoming  more 
pojmlar.     Knr  .some  time  p:\st  the  ordinary  dwarf 


THK    NKW    CRIMSON    KOKCINt;    ROSK    KlCHMoMi. 

in  the  centre  of  a  bed  some  full-sized  standai-ds 
and  roimd  these  a  row  of  half-standards,  and  as 
an  edging  a  line  of  pegged-down  Roses.  .Some- 
what the  same  arrangement  as  this  is  often  met 
with  in  the  hotel  gardens  in  Switzerland,  and 
especially  along  the  Lake  of  ("ieneva  and  at 
Neuchatel.  In  this  and  other  similar  ways  the 
crowded  appearance  of  our  own  Rose  gardens 
might  be  uNeicome.  The  effect  would  be  lightened 
by  using  more  pegged-down  Roses  and  having 
here  and  there  leading  features  in  the  «ay 
of   raised    beds   of    stan<lard    Roses    instead    of 


AN     IDEAL 
SPRING. 

At  last  we  ai'e  having 
a  spring  that  is  almost 
ideal,  where  winter  con- 
tinues late,  and  nothing  begins  to  grow^  until 
there  is  a  chance  of  plant  life  escaping  late 
spring  frosts— the  worst  of  all  the  various  phases 
of  weather  the  gardener  has  to  contend  with. 
This  year  we  have  not  had  mild,  genial  weather 
in  January  and  February  such  as  we  have 
experieneecl  during  the  last  few  years,  and  which 
has  brought  many  things  forward  only  for  them 
to  suffer  during  the  cold  winds  and  snowstorms 
of  Mai-ch.  Up  to  the  present  (.March  18) 
Almonds  and  Prunus  Pissardi,  two  of  [our 
earliest  Howering  trees,  are  only  just  beginning 
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to  move  ;  Plums  and  Pears  and  bush  fruits  give 
promise  of  good  crops,  and  are  just  beginning  to 
loosen  the  scales  over  their  flower-buds  ;  while 
practically  everything  else  is  dormant.  In  the 
border  a"  few  subjects  are  just  showing  a  few 
leaves  and  growths  above  ground  ;  Daffodils 
have  hardly  yet  "  taken  the  winds  of  March  with 
beauty,"  while  other  spring  bulbs  are  only  just 
on  the  move. 

Of  late  j-ears  there  have  been  a  good  many 
flowering  trees  and  shrubs  in  bloom  by 
the  middle  of  March,  Daffodils  and  many  of 
the  early-flowering  rock  plants  have  also  been 
bright  at  that  time,  but  this  year  everything  is 
practically  from  two  to  three  weeks  late. 
Nothing,  "however,  will  be  the  worse  for  that,  as 
the  niore  liaokward  eveiything  is  in  the  spring 
the  better  the  chance  of  good  crops  of  flower 
and  fruit.  When  plants  begin  to  grow  earlj', 
through  a  week  or  two  of  spring  weather  being 
sandwiched  in  the  middle  of  winter,  there  is  not 
much  likelihood  of  their  escaping  the  rough 
weather  that  is  bound  to  follow,  but  when  they 
are  kept  back  until  the  proper  time,  as  they  are 
this  year,  we  can  entertain  hopes  of  good  crops, 
especially  of  Plums  and  Pears,  which  are  usually 
the  greatest  sufferers.  It  is  not  so  much,  how- 
ever, that  the  present  spring  is  late  as  it  is  that 
for  the  past  few  years  it  has  been  unusually 
earl}'.  If  a  record  had  been  kept  for  the  last 
twenty  years  or  so  of  the  dates  when  various 
subjects  have  come  into  bloom,  we  should  pro- 
bably find  that  the  present  season  is  only  a  few 
days  later  than  the  average,  instead  of  .two  or 
three  weeks,  as  it  appears  by  comparison  with 
late  years. 

Bagshot,  Surrey.  J.  Clark. 


COLOURED    PLATE 


PLATE    1321. 

NEW    SWEET    PEAS. 

HELEN  LEWIS.  —  This  variety, 
which  received  the  silver  medal 
of  the  National  Sweet  Pea 
Society  as  the  finest  novelty  of 
190.5,  was  raised  by  Mr.  J. 
Watson,  jun.,  The 
Gardens,  Orford  House, 
Ham  Common.  Belonging  to 
the  waved  standard  or 
Spencer  group,  it  is  one  of 
the  finest  Sweet  Peas  extant, 
not  only  in  form  and  size,  but 
in  its  exquisite  colouring,  which 
is  quite  distinct.  The  sujjerb 
standard  is  rich  orange  -  pink, 
and  the  wings  are  deep  rose. 

Audrey  Crier.— It  may  fairly 
be  taken  as  indicative  of  the 
growing  popularity  of  the 
Countess  Spencer  type  that  the 
silver  medal  novelty  of  1906  was, 
like  its  predecessor  of  1905,  of 
this  form.  It  was  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Charles  W.  Breadmore,  High 
Street,  Winchester,  who  will 
distribute  seeds  in  due  course. 
The  form  of  the  standard  is 
perfect,  and  the  colour  is  a 
rose  -  pink  of  great  brilliance, 
becoming  paler  from  the  margin 
to  the  centre ;  the  wings  are 
shell  pink.  Audrey  Crier  is  a 
very  fine  flower  without  a  doubt, 
but  it  is  never  likely  to  create 
the  same  stir  as  Helen  Lewis, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  there 
are  others  of  similar,  if  not 
identical,  shade. 

H.  J.  Wrioht. 


POPPY     ANEMONES. 

1    NEMONE    CORONARIA     (the    Poppy- 

/\  flowered  or  (larland  Anemone)  is  one 

I    \  of  tl>e  most  justly  prized  of  spring- 

L i        flowering  plants  and  one  of  the  oldest 

/  Y      of  hardy  garden  flowers.     The  old- 

time  florists  thought  highly  of  these 
Anemones  and  grew  them  largely  and  well, 
though,  it  must  be  admitted,  on  a  certain  rule-of- 
thumb  principle.  The  florists  of  the  past,  how- 
ever, were  more  concerned  with  the  Dutch-raised 
forms,  while  to-day  all  who  are  interested  in 
spring  gardening  have  not  only  these  Dutch -grown 
varieties  to  select  from,  but  those  of  French 
origin,  as,  for  example,  the  Caen  Anemones  and 
those  from  Nice,  which  possess  a  greater  vigour 
and  Iiave  larger  and  more  handsome  blossoms 
than  the  older  types.  Both  in  England  and  in 
Ireland  the  cultivation  of  this  Anemone  has 
received  special  attention  for  j'ears.  What  beau- 
tiful subjects  these  Anemones  are  and  how  well 
they  are  suited  to  the  embellishment  of  the  garden 
the  accompanying  illustration  shows.  The  term 
"Poppy  Anemone"  is  .singularly  well  suited  to 
the  flower,  and  whether  in  the  single  or  doultle 
flowered  varieties  there  is  much  to  recall  the 
showy  forms  of  the  Poppy. 

How  TO  Grow  Them. 

It  seldom  happens  that  a  popular  plant  is 
difficult  to  cultivate,  and  these  Anemones  are  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  Indeed,  they  are  as  easily 
grown  as  the  majority  oi  annixals,  and  in  some 
gardens  are  treated  as  such,  the  seeds  being 
saved  from  the  best  flowers  and  sown  at  once, 
make  flowering  plants  in  a  year  or  rather  more. 
There  is,  however,  no  need  to  do  this,  and  where 
the  specialist  may  succeed  the  amateur  may 
probably  fail.  The  roots  or  tubers  are  so  cheap, 
too,  that  a  fine  display  may  be  made  for  a  few 
shillings. 

SiTu.iTiON  AND  Soil. 

The  plants  prefer  a  somewhat  open  and  sunny 
position.  Light  soils  should  be  liberally  manured, 
the  manure  being  dug  into  the  ground  to  the 
deptli  of  the  spade.  Generally  speaking,  the 
plant  ]5refers  a  very  warm  situation,  and  is  par- 
ticularly happj'  near  the  sea  or  a  few  miles 
inland.     On  all  limestone  soils  or   in  clialk  soil 


'  districts  the  plant  is  easy  to  grow,  while  in  cold, 
clayey  or  retentive  soils  it  suffers  in  winter, 
Beds  and  borders  containing  nuich  sand,  to  which 
loam  and  the  addition  of  lime  can  be  made,  will 
be  found  very  suitable  for  these  showy  subjects. 

WuEX   TO  Plant, 

In  all  warm  localities  and  districts  a  few  miles 
from  the  coast  line  the  tubers  may  be  planted 
during  the  autumn  months, placing  them  .3  inches 
deep  and  6  inches  or  8  inches  apart.  In  other 
places  it  will  be  a  decided  gain  if  the  tubers  are 
planted  early  in  the  new  year,  when  the  severe 
frosts  are  passed.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
roots  are  usually  quite  hardy,  and  that  it  is  the 
foliage  which  suffers  when,  following  an  early 
autumn  planting,  the  leaves  are  produced  at  the 
beginning  of  winter.  Hence  the  later  planting 
season  is  suggested. 

Raising  from  Seeds, 

Where  this  is  attempted  the  seeds  should  be 
sown  as  soon  as  ripe.  The  soil  should  be  well 
prepared,  and  a  sunny  position  should  be  chosen. 
Very  fine  sifted  old  mortar  and  leaf-soil  should 
be  mixed  with  the  soil  of  the  seed-bed,  the  surface 
of  the  bed  to  lie  made  quite  level  and  moderately 
firm.  If  dry  the  bed  should  be  well  watered  and 
the  seeds  sown  a  little  later.  Scatter  the  seeds 
thinly,  and  if  a  sprinkling  of  sand  be  given  to 
the  bed  this  will  indicate  the  position  of  the 
.seedlings  or  tubers  and  likewise  prevent  sowing 
too  thickly.  Cover  the  seeds  with  about  half  an 
inch  of  fine  soil.  In  raising  seedlings  sun-heat  is 
necessary,  but  it  is  also  important  that  the  bed 
be  well  supplied  with  moisture  to  keep  the  young 
plants  growing.  If  a  thin  layer  of  cocoanut  fibre 
be  placed  on  the  seed-bed  this  will  prevent  the 
surface-soil  from  baking  and  assist  in  retaining 
moisture.  The  seedlings  will  flower  when  rather 
more  than  a  year  old.  The  young  plants  may 
first  flower  in  the  seed-bed,  or  if  sufficient  pro- 
gress has  been  made  they  may  be  transferred  to 
other  positions. 

Varieties. 

While  there  are  many  fine  mixtures  sold  iiv 
which  the  majority  of  the  colours  are  to  be 
found,  there  are  also  some  fine  named  sorts  both 
single  and  double-flowered.  The  single  sorts  are 
like  big  saucers  of  blue,  violet,  lilac,  rose,  &eT" 

E.  H.  .Jenkins. 
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GARDENING     FOR     BEGINNERS. 


SIMPLE    HINTS 


A  BOUT    LAWN    MOWERS.  —  Machines 

/\  suitable   for  small  gardens  can  now 

/   %  lie  obtained  at   a    reasonable   price. 

/      \        The  lighter   machines  may   be    used 

y         \      with  ease  by  a  lady.     The  machine 

illustrated   is  a   light    make    of 

machine.     The  Americans  were  the  first  to  place 

this  type   of   machine   on   the   market :    similar 

machines,  differing  in  details,  are  now  made  by 

most  of  the  P^.nglish  manufacturers  who  specialise 

in  lawn  mowers.     They  have  a  central  handle, 

and  can  be  strongly  recommended  for  amateurs. 

Having  side  rollers  running  outside  the  knives, 

the  grass  is  not  pressed  down.     This  is  a  great 

advantage  when  the  grass  is  rather  long.     These 

machines  are  also  useful  for  rather  uneven  and 

rougher  places,  and   they  can   be   moved  about 

moat  conveniently. 

Different  Makes. — Machines  made  by  different 
firms  vary  considerabh-  in  details  of  construction, 
no  two  makes  being  exactly  alike.  The  width 
of  grass  a  machine  cuts  varies  from  6  inches  to 
the  42  inches  out  by  the  motor  mower.  Some 
machines  work  with  cog-wheels,  while  others 
have  link-chains.  When  purchasing  a  machine 
it  is  advisable  to  obtain  a  few  particulars  about 
the  working  of  the  machine  purchased.  In  spring 
the  lawn  should  be  swept  to  remove  stones  and 
worm  -heaps,  well  rolling  before  mowing  the  first 
time.  The  edges  of  the  grass  by  the  side  of 
gravel  walks  must  also  be  looked  over  every 
time  before  mowing,  as  even  a  small  stone  will 
blunt  knives  and  probably  throw  the  machine  out 
of  gear.  When  mowing  round  flower-beds,  avoid 
having  the  side  of  the  machine  at  which  the  chain 
or  cog-wheels  are  fixed  near  the  bed.  It  is  liable 
to  damage  the  plants  in   the  lied,  as  to  cut  the 


A   TYPE   or   MACHINE  SUITABLE  FOR   MOWING   BANKS   AS    WELL  AS   LEVEL  LAWNS. 
[The  box  over  the  blades  prevents  the  cut  grass  falling  baek  on  the  lawn  when  m&wi'ng  a  steep  slope.) 


grass  close  up  to  the   bed   will    necessitate  the 
machine  protruding  considerably  over  the  side. 

Oiling  the  Machine.  —  Use  good  oil ;  Olive 
oil  is  suitable.  Small  round  holes  will  be 
noticed  in  various  parts  of  the  machine  for 
oiling.  Wipe  oiT  any  dirt  or  grass  which  may 
be    adhering    to    the     holes    so    that     the    oil 


A    LIOHT    MACHINE   THAT    MAV    BE    QUITE    EA.SLLY    MOVED    ABOUT. 

(Simply  tjif  rt'vertting  the  handle  the  machine  can  be  wheeled  over  gravel  walks  without  the  knives  being  in  danger. 
A  great  improvement  in  this  respect  on  the  old  type,  and  well  suited  for  ladies.) 


can  run  in  freely.  Oil  every  time  before  using 
the  machine.  Put  a  little  oil  on  the  blades  and 
bottom  plate. 

Adjusting  the  Machine. — Set  the  blades  so  that 
when  revolving  they  just  miss  the  bottom  plate  ; 
see  that  they  are  set  quite  level.  The  method  of 
setting  varies  in  different  machines.  One  of  the 
simplest  to  work  is  that  with  a  spiral  spring  fixed 
under  the  cylinder  at  either  end.  On  the  top  of  the 
cylinder  a  screw  is  fixed  which  can  be  screwed  up 
or  down  as  required.  The  old  arrangement  is 
that  of  having  one  screw  above  and  one  below  ; 
one  of  these  has  to  be  loosened  before  the  other 
can  be  tightened,  and  so  on  again  and  again  till 
the  adjustment  is  correct.  When  properly  set 
the  knives  should  cut  a  piece  of  paper  readily. 
The  height  at  which  the  gi'ass  is  cut  is  usually- 
regulated  bj-  the  supports  which  carry  the  small 
wood  rollers.  These  are  raised  or  lowered  as 
required.  It  is  very  important  to  keep  both  ends 
level,  and  for  this  purpose  notches  are  made  in 
the  ironwork.  One  maker  has  ingeniously  fitted 
a  height  regulator  to  the  handles,  so  that 
it  can  be  readily  adjusted  without  leaving  the 
liandles. 

Using  the  Laum  Mower. — Some  people  advo- 
cate using  a  machine  without  a  grass  box.  If  the 
crop  of  grass  is  light  it  does  not  matter  much, 
but  with  a  heavy  crop  of  grass  it  is  not  advis- 
able. Under  a  scorching  sun  the  cut  grass  soon 
shrivels  ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  weather  is 
wet,  it  remains  green  and  clogs  the  machine 
when  mowing  the  next  time.  Mowing  with  the 
box  is  a  much  cleaner  and  more  satisfactorj' 
method.  The  height  of  the  handles  can  be 
adjusted  to  suit  the  person  using  the  machine. 
The  rollers  in  some  machines  are  ribbed  or  fluted  ; 
this  prevents  their  slipping  on  banks  and  skidding 
if  the  grass  is  wet. 

Cleaning  the  Machine. —  After  using  a  lawn 
mower  it  should  always  be  well  cleaned  and  the 
blades  of  the  knives  and  plate  greased.  A  tallow- 
candle  is  suitable  for  this  purpose.  If  left  wet 
and  dirty  the  machine  will  soon  get  out  of  order. 
Rust  and  dirt  on  the  blades  are  very  detrimental 
to  the  proper  upkeep  of  the  machine,     Turn   the 
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scedliugs  caunot  progress. 
The  provision  of  a  good  seed- 
lied  is  half  tlie  battle  in 
growing  hardy  annuals.  The 
seeds  must  be  sown  thinly, 
and  when  the  seedlings  are  up 
and  as  they  progress  thinnijig 
must  be  carried  out  as  occasion 
requires,  taking  care  that  eacli 


Anastasie  (light  purple),  Piercy's  Seedling  (orange 
yellow),  Scarlet  Gem  (crimson-scarlet)  and  St. 
May  (white)  are  good  sorts. 

CLIPPING  HEDGES.— Now  is  a  good  time 
to  clip  hedges,  for  Ijy  the  time  young  shoots  appear 
the  weather  will  be  warmer  and  they  will  be 
able  to  grow  away  unchecked  bj"  keen  winds. 
Such  a  free-growing  hedge  plant  as  the  Privet 


plant  is  clear  of  its  neighbour    may  need  clipping  three  times  during  the  season 


until  flowering  time.  If  this 
method  is  carried  out,  there 
will  be  no  danger  of  over- 
i-rowding.  Some  charming 
varieties  are  Lady  Albemarle 
(crimson,  1  foot),  Double  Rose 
Duchess  of  Albany 
foot),  Crimson  King 
and   Scarlet    Queen 


1^  feet), 
(white,  1 
( 1  foot) 
(1  foot). 


SUITABLE    FOR   .1    SlUI.l, 


A.N'    ORDINARY    TYPE    OF    LAWX    MOWKR 
GARDEN. 
{Wfien  iiwit'tng  it  if!  far  hettey  to  use  the  grass  box  as  shown.) 


knives  round  two  or  three  times  to  clean  out  the 
grass  cuttings. 


To  Sharpen  the  Knirea. — This  is  done  rather 
differently  in  various  types  of  machines.  One  of  They  should 
the  commonest  practices  is  to  take  off  one  of  the  be  planted 
wooden  handles.  This  is  screwed  into  a  hole  aboutS  inches 
made  for  the  purpose  in  one  of  the  toothed  deep,  and 
wheels.  The  cylinder  of  knives  is  then  worked  some  sand 
rapidly  round  in  the  opposite  direction  to ;  placed  at  the 
that  in  which  it  works  when  cutting  grass,  bottom  of  the 
Sprinkle  oil  and  a  little  emery  powder  on  the  |  hole  for  them 
knives  and  bottom  plates.  To  sharpen  the  knives  to  rest  upon 
the  frame  of  the  machine  must  be  supported  on  is  an  advan- 
either  side  clear  of  the  rollers.  Other  types  of  |  tage.  The 
machines  vary  slightly  in  the  method  of  adjust-  !  smaller  bulbs 
ment  for  turning  the  kni\es.    The  light  American    that   are   not 

likely  to 
flower  should 
be  planted  on 
a  reserve 
border.  Hya- 
cinth us  or 
(4altonia  can- 
dicans  bear- 
ing tall  spikes 
of  handsome 
white  flowers 
as.sociate  well 
with  the  sear- 
let   Gladiolus 


PLANTING  GLADIOLI. 
The  corms  or  bulbs  of  Gladioli 
that  were  taken  up  last 
October  and  stored  away  in 
a  frost-proof  shed  may  now 
be  replanted  in  the  border.  Trim  off'  all  dead 
leaves  and  decaying  matter  and  sort  the  bulbs 
into  sizes,  keeping  the  large  and  the  small  ones 
separate 


AO.TUSTINf!    THE    FROKT    ROLLERS   ACCORniN(i 
THE    GRASS. 


{flic  rollers  must  he  moved  up  or  down  aecordiiig  to  whet/ier  t/ie  grasi 
or  short ;  their  adjustment  in  ejected  by  means  of  the  nuts  and  holts 
of  the  machine.     Note  the  spanners  on  the  nuts.) 


to  keep  it  neat  and  tidy.  It  grows  very  rapidly, 
and,  unless  kept  cut  back,  soon  becomes  untidy. 
Hedges  should  be  clipped  again  in  late  summer 
or  early  autumn,  so  that  they  may  be  tidy 
throughout  the  winter.  During  the  winter 
months,  when  the  plants  are  leafless,  an  un- 
dipped hedge  is  even  more  unsightly  than  in 
summer,  ancl  lias  a  most  neglected  appearance. 
If  clipped  well  back  now,  lightly  clipped  during 
the  summer  months  if  neccssarj',  and  again  in 
late  summer,  most  liedges  will  be  kept  quite 
presentable. 

ORNAMENTAL  (iOURDS.  —  Some  of  the 
ornamental  (jourds,  of  which  there  are  man}' 
quaint  and  curious  varieties,  make  handsome 
plants  for  training  on  rough  poles,  or  over  arbours 
or  even  pergolas.  For  the  small  garden  some  of 
the  smaller  sorts,  such  as  the  Orange  (iourd  or 

Pear  -  shaped 
(Jourd,  are 
t  h  e  ni  o  s  t 
suitable,  and 
they  make 
quite  elegant 
plants  for 
poles.  In 
order  to  have 
good  plants 
in  fruit  in 
August  and 
Septe  mbe  r 
seeds  should 
be  sown  now. 
A  warm 
greenhouse 
with  a  mini 
m  u  m  n  ig  h  t 
temperature 
of  55"  is  a 
suitable  place 
in  which  to 
sow  the  seed. 
To  do  this 
fill  pots  or 
pans  with  a, 
soil  consisting 


TO    THE    HEIGHT    Ol' 


1.V    loUlj 

u  front 


LAWN    .MOWEK    WITHOUT    THE    OR.iSS    BO.\  ;     HOW 
IT   SHOULD   NOT   BE   USED. 

(It  (>  a  liad  practice,  generally  speaking,  to  let  the  cut 
grass  fall  on  the  laien.) 

type  is  SO  made  that  when  the  handle  is  turned 
over  as  shown  it  can  be  wheeled  about  with 
ease. 

(40DETIAS.  —  These  are  among  the  most 
delightful  of  hardy  annuals,  and  if  they  are  well 
grown  the  seedlings  will  develop  into  sturdy 
plants  and  produce  a  brilliant  display  during 
.several  weeks.  The  seeds  maj'  lie  sown  at  once 
in  the  open  border  where  they  are  to  flower, 
taking  care  first  to  pulverise  the  soil  and  make 
the  particles  as  fine  as  possible  with  the  trowel 
or  hand-fork,  so  as  to  provide  a  bed  of  soil  in 
which  germination  will  be  satisfactory.  In  a 
heavy,  unbroken  soil  the  seeds  are  liable  to  fail 
t«   come   up,   and   even   if   they    germinate    the 


brenchleyensis,  and  the  bulbs  of  these  two  plants    of  half  loam  and  half  leaf  soil,  water,  and  lea\'e  for 
might  well  be  intermixed  when  planted  now.  a  day  to  drain.     Sow  the  seeds  about  half  an  inch 

deepand  cover  the  pots  and  pans  \\ith  brown  paper 
PLANTIN(i  EARLY-FLOWERING  CHRY- i  or  with  panes  of  glass.  .Shade  from  bright  sun.shine 
8ANTHEMUMS. — It  may  seem  a  strange  time  i  and  the  seeds  will  soon  germinate.  When  the 
to  write  about  planting  Chrj'- 
santhemums,  but  those  beauti- 
ful sorts  that  are  at  their  best 
when  most  flowers  are  waning 
must  not  be  forgotten  now. 
Spaces  should  be  reserved  for 
them  in  the  flower  border,  for 
the  plants  should  be  put  out 
in  May.  They  are  then  most 
conveniently  bought,  and  good 
plants  in  small  pots  can  be 
had  cheaply.  Most  of  them 
flower  profusely  and  are 
invaluable  for  providing  cut 
blooms.  E.xcellent  soi-ts  are  : 
Carrie  (deep  yellow),  Goacher's 
Crimson,  Mme.  Desgranges 
(white),  Mychett  White. 
Mme.  Marie  Masse  (rosy 
lilac),  Perle  Rose  (pink).  The 
smaller  flowering  Pompons 
are  delightful  plants  for  the 
small  garden — thej'  yield  a 
tremendous  lot  of  flowers  and 
the  plants  take  up  little  space. 


CLEANING    AND    SHARPENING    THE    KNIVES. 

(Rcmore  one  of  the  handles,  screw  it  into  a  hole  .specially  made  in  the  cog  wlteel, 

place  some  oil  and  emery  powder  on  the  blades,  then  turn  the  cog  wheel  io  that 

thit  blades  revolve  towards  the  handles  if  the  uiachiue — opposite  to  their  usual 

way  when  tvorking.) 
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seedliiigK  oonie  up  they  must  be  kept  near  the 
glass  so  that  they  flo  not  become  weak  and 
arawM.  Wlien  about  an  inch  high  they  should 
lie  transferred  singly  to  small  pots,  still  keeping 
them  within  18  inches  of  the  glass,  if  possible,  so 
that  they  may  grow  into  sturdy  plants.  Do  not 
give  much  air  for  a  few  days  aTter  the  seedlings 
are  potted,  but  in  a  week's  time  air  maj'  be  given 
more  freely.  About  the  end  of  April  they  should 
lie  potted  into  pots  of  4i  inches  diameter,  one 
plant  in  a  pot.  and  in  a  week's  time  after  the 
second  potting  they  may  be  moved  to  a  cold 
frame.  There  they  must  be  kept  close  for  a  few- 
days,  but  subsequently  air  must  be  given  freel^', 
even  leaving  some  on  at  night  if  there  is  no 
danger  from  frost.  By  the  end  of  May  or  early  in 
June  they  may  be  planted  out  of  doors  at  the 
foot  of  the  poles  up  which  they  are  to  be 
trained. 

STARTING  THE  BULBS  OF  TUBEROUS 
BEGONIAS. — The  general  practice  when  start- 
ing Begonia  tubers  is  to  pot  them  up  singly  in 
small  pots  or  lay  them  in  shallow  bo.xes,  covering 
the  tubers  with  soil.  A  better  method  is  to  lay 
them  on  soil  in  shallow  trays,  leaving  the  tubers 
exposed  as  illustrated.  Treated  in  this  waj'  they 
are  not  nearly  so  liable  to  rot.  When  a  plant  is 
growing  a  little  e.xtra  moisture  does  eomparat  i  vely 


Lawn  Sand  with  nonsiderable aueeess.  It  cerlainl\' 
clears  the  lawn,  and  while  getting  rid  of  tlie 
uoarse  weeds  it  improves  the  sward  akso.   -T. 

I  TOMATOES  OUT  OF  DOORS.— The  .summer 
■  of  l!MJ*i  was  an  ideiil  one  foi-  Tomato  plants  in 
the  open  border,  but  there  were  many  failures  by 
persons  who  did  not  treat  their  plants  correctly. 
The  hrst  point  to  observe  is  the  production  of 
strong  sturdy  plants  :  the  second  point,  planting 
in  suitable  jjositions  :  and  the  third  point,  the 
proper  training  of  the  plants.  Earliness  is  essential 
to  success ;  no  amount  of  work  among  the 
plants  in  the  autumn  will  make  up  for  lateness 
of  planting,  and,  moreover,  for  putting  out  weak 
specimens,  (irow  the  plants  in  boxes  and  in  beds 
in  frames,  and  from  the  latter  put  out  the  plants 
in  their  fruiting  quarters.  Transplant  the  young 
seedlings,  when  they  are  about  2  inches  high,  to 
boxes  4  inches  deep  and  tilled  with  a  good  com- 
post, chiefly  fibrous  loam ;  a  small  quantity  of 
leaf-soil  may  be  mixed  with  it  and  also  some  road 
grit.  If  there  are  a  few  holes  in  the  bottom  of 
the  box  put  in  some  well-rotted  manure  first  1  inch 
deep  and  then  the  prepared  compost. 

TraiwplaiU  the  Satdlings  i  inches  apart,  then 
they  will  grow  sturdily,  because  light  and  air 
can   reach   every  oni>.      Furthermore,  keep  them 


Tlr.EKors    BEO0NI.4S    PL.\CED    rPO.N    SOIL    I.N    A    BO.\    To    BE   ST.^RTED    INTO    (JROWTH. 


little  oi-  no  harm  ;  in  the  case  of  a  dormant  tuber, 
howe\er,  it  often  proves  fatal.  Use  a  light  sandy 
compost  at  the  liottom  of  the  bo.xes.  We  use 
two-thirds  leaf-mould  and  one-third  sand  with 
very  satisfactory  results.  Placed  in  a  warm 
house  or  in  a  fi-ame  on  a  hot-bed  the  tubers  will 
soon  commence  to  push  up  growths.  A  position 
in  the  warm  greenhouse  will  suit  them  until  they 
start  growing,  providing  there  is  no  likelihood  of 
drippings  reaching  them  when  watering  the 
plants  on  the  stages  above.  Syringe  several 
times  a  da3',  especially  during  bright  weather. 
Fiu'ther  information  (illustrated)  will  appear  at 
an  early  date  on  the  treatment  of  the  plants  when 
ready  to  pot  off  from  the  boxes,  and  other  items 
of  interest  in  their  cultivation  will  be  given. 

WEEDS  ON  LAWNS.— These  are  often  a 
source  of  endless  worry  and  annoyance.  For 
getting  rid  of  coarse  weeds,  such  as  Dandelions, 
I'lantains  and  Thistles,  I  have  found  nothing 
cheaper  or  more  effective  than  using  an  old,  partly- 
worn  kitchen  knife,  with  which  the  roots  of  the 
weeds  are  cut  deep  down  in  the  soil,  say,  3  inches 
or  4  inelies.  Some  of  these  will  reappear  in  a 
weakened  form  for  a  time,  but  if  this  work  is 
persevered  in  for  a  few  seasons  thej'  will  be 
ea'ectuallj-  got  rid  of.  On  a  large  area,  however, 
this  would  scarcely  be  practicable.     I  have  used 


near  tlie  root  glass,  and  in  a  warm,  moist  tem- 
perature— about  611°.  Sometimes  the  seedlings 
damp  off  at  the  soil  level.  Be  extra  careful  in 
giving  water  so  as  not  to  sodden  the  soil, 
but  maintain  it  in  a  moist  condition,  and  if  any 
plants  show  decay  in  their  stems  scatter  a  small 
quantity  of  dry  lime  on  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
Before  the  little  plants  become  too  mnch 
crowded  in  the  boxes  transfer  them  to  a  bed  in 
a  frame.  Treat  them  much  the  same  in  the 
frame  as  you  did  in  the  boxes,  but  put  down  a 
thin  layer  of  ashes  in  the  frame  before  the  manure 
and  compost  are  jjut  in.  Allow  a  space  of  7  inches 
between  the  plants  at  this  shift,  and  when  the 
weather  is  favourable  admit  air  freelj'. 

Planting  Out.  —  When  the  time  comes  for 
planting  them  in  open  borders  or  against  walls, 
lift  them  with  the  aid  of  a  hand  fork  ;  you  will 
find  that  the  roots  will  be  easily  raised  from  the 
bed  of  ashes,  and  nearly  all  the  soil  will  adhere 
to  them.  Thus  you  will  be  able  to  move  the 
plants  without  checking  their  growth. 

A  Sunny  Border  is  the  best  place  for  them  ; 
firm,  rich  soil  ensures  satisfactory'  growth.  Pinch 
out  all  side  shoots  as  soon  as  thej'"  are  large 
enough  to  be  handled,  and  cut  oH'  the  tops  about 
the  second  week  in  August. — Avon. 


GARDENING    OF 
WEEK. 


THE 


FOR    THE    SOUTH    AND   SOUTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Flower    Garden. 

NEW  LAWNS.  —  For  forming  new- 
la  wnis,  tennis  greens,  &c. ,  now-  is  a 
good  time  to  sow  the  seeds.  I 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  ground 
has  been  dug  and  thrown  up 
roughlj-  last  autumn  or  winter.  It 
should  now  be  gone  over  with  digging-forks  and 
carefull3-  levelled,  all  rubbish  and  stones  raked 
olf'.  then  rolled  and  raked  until  a  tine,  firm  seed- 
bed is  obtained.  Choose  a  calm  day  for  sowing 
the  seeds  to  distribute  them  evenly  ;  go  over  the 
ground  twice  ;  rake  over  the  ground  to  cover  the 
seeds  and  finish  off'  with  a  light  roller.  Four 
bu.shels  of  seeds  per  acre  are  required,  even  more 
may  be  used  if  a  good  sw-ard  is  desired  the  first 
season.  Alw-ays  procure  the  seed  from  a  good 
firm,  and  state  the  character  of  the  soil,  whethei 
the  ground  is  shaded  by  trees,  &c.  Then  a  mix- 
ture to  suit  will  be  made  up  ;  also  state  whether 
any  seeds,  such  as  Rye-grass  and  Clover,  are 
objected  to.  On  poor,  dry  soils,  where  grass 
burns  out  badly,  Achillea  Millefolium  (Yarrow) 
niaj'  be  used  with  advantage,  but  it  requires  clo-se 
mowing  or  else  it  looks  coarse. 

Rofcx.  — As  recommended  in  a  former  calendar, 
the  pruning  of  Roses  will  require  attention.  As 
the  pruning  is  completed  clear  away  and  burn  all 
prunings,  and  dress  the  beds  w-ith  short,  well- 
decayed  farmyard  manure,  digging  it  in  lightlj-, 
taking  care  not  to  damage  the  roots.  Where 
Violas  are  used  as  carpeting  plants  under  Roses, 
the  beds  should  be  raked  over  and  the  plants  put 
out  that  they  may  get  -w-ell  established  before  hot 
weather  sets  in  :  or  some  of  the  dwarf  hardy 
annuals  may  be  used  for  this  purpose,  dwarf 
Sweet  Alyssum,  Leptosiphon  in  variety,  and 
fonopsidium  acaule  are  all  charming  for  this 
])urpose. 

Hardy  Annnah. — From  now  onwards  hardy 
annuals  ma}-  be  sow-n  when  the  soil  is  in  suitable 
condition.  They  are  worthy  of  more  attention 
than  is  usually  bestowed  on  them.  They  should 
lie  sown  at  intervals  to  keep  up  a  succession,  and 
thinned  early  and  freely  to  allow  the  indi\idual 
plants  plentj-  of  room  to  develop.  Lupinus  sub- 
carnosus,  Phaeelia  campanularia,  Nemophila 
insignis  and  Nigella  Miss  .Jekyll  are  all  beautiful 
blue-flowering  annuals.  For  hot,  dry  situations, 
Portulacas  are  splendid  ;  but  should  not  be  sow-n 
until  May.  Bartonia  aurea.  Braehvcome  iberidi- 
folia,  Linum  grandiflorum  and  Sphenogyne 
speciosa  are  all  indispensable,  and,  of  course, 
Shirlej-  Poppies  and  Mignonette. 

Hardv  Fruit. 

Uraftiny. — Trees  headed  down  for  grafting  maj- 
now  be  w-orked,  cutting  oft'  a  few  inches  of  the 
stock  with  a  fine  saw  and  smoothing  the  ends  with 
a  chisel  or  knife.  For  large  stocks,  rind  or  crow-n 
grafting  is  most  suitable.  The  operation  is  very 
simple,  a  slit  about  3  inches  long  is  made  in  the 
bark,  the  edges  of  which  are  then  carefully  raised 
with  the  haft  of  a  budding-knife.  The  scion, 
which  has  been  cut  in  a  slanting  direction,  is 
inserted  under  the  bark,  bound  round  with 
matting,  and  the  union  covered  with  clay  or 
grafting  wax.  If  clay  is  used  it  is  w-ell  to  tie 
some  moss  round  it,  as  this  prevents  cracking 
during,  dry  w-eather.  If  the  branches  arc 
large,  two  scions  may  be  put  on  each  When 
inserted  the  scions  should  not  be  more  than 
6  inches  in  length.  For  small  stocks  the  best 
method  is  whip,  or  else  a  saddle  graft ;  here  in 
the  West  some  form  of  saddle  grafting  is  most  in 
favour.  Whatever  form  is  used  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  bark  of  stock  and  scion  coincide 
at  least  on  one  side.  If  Paradise  stocks  are  used 
the}*  should  be  grafted  close  to  the  ground,  foi- 
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with  this  stock  the  union  should  ultinmtelj'  be 
under  ground.  .T.   Coutts. 

(Gardener  to  Sir  T.  Dyke  Acland,  Bart. ) 
Kilhrton  Gardens,  Exeter. 

FOE    THE    NORTH   AND    NORTH 

MIDLANDS. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 
Marantas  are  best  repotted  annually,  as  they 
soon  exhaust  the  soil.  Thorough  drainage,  with 
a  compost  of  loam,  peat,  leaf-soil  and  sand,  suits 
these  plants,  with  a  moist  shadj'  corner  in  the 
stove  where  no  draught  can  reach  them.  Cut- 
tings of  Tradescantia,  Fanicum  and  Pilea  muscosa 
may  be  inserted  for  furnishing  the  edges  of 
staging. 

Gardenias. — Cuttings  may  be  inserted  singly 
in  2J-incli  pots,  using  peat  and  sand  for  this 
purpose.  Plunge  the  pots  in  a  hot-bed  and  cover 
with  a  handlight.  When  rooted  expose  gradually 
to  the  light  and  pot  on  in  two-thirds  peat  and 
one-third  loam,  growing  on  so  that  by  autumn 
they  may  become  ^^ell-established  in  their  flower- 
ing pots. 

Fruits  Under  Glass. 

Apricots. — Those  under  glass  require  very 
careful  management,  for  the  trees  will  not  stand 
much  artificial  heat,  especiall}'  during  the  early 
stages  of  growth.  Pollinate  the  flowers  daily, 
keeping  the  atmosphere  dry  until  the  fruits  have 
set,  when  the  trees  may  be  syringed  three  or  four 
times  a  «'eek  to  keep  insect  jiests  in  cheek. 
Disbud  the  trees  gradually,  retaining  the 
strongest  and  best-placed  shoots  to  form  bearing 
wood,     (iive  ample   ventilation  night  and   daj'. 

Habdy  Frdit. 
GraftiiKj. — Crown  or  rind  grafting  nuy  take 
place  as  soon  as  the  bark  on  the  stocks  which 
w-ere  headed  back  last  month  will  separate  freely. 
The  branches  which  are  to  receive  the  scions 
should  be  cut  back  to  within  2  feet  of  the  main 
trunk.  Run  a  sharp  knife  round  the  inner  edge 
of  the  cut  and  then  make  a  cut  downwards 
through  the  bark  2  inches  or  Z  inches  long.  Cut 
the  scion,  which  should  be  <5  inches  or  7  inches  in 
length,  obliquely,  corresponding  in  length  with 
the  cut  in  the  stock.  The  union  must  be  made 
as  perfect  as  possible,  taking  care  that  the  two 
barks  will  unite.  Bandage  and  tie  with  raffia  or 
soft  twine,  and  cover  with  prepared  clay.  It  is 
far  better  to  treat  established  trees  of  inferior 
varieties  in  this  way,  and  transform  them  into 
useful  and  profitable  trees. 

Flower    Garden. 

Bases,  with  the  exception  of  Teas,  may  now 
be  pruned,  commencing  with  climbing  and  pillar 
sorts.  The  latter  are  generally  the  first  to  com- 
mence growing,  and  require  careful  handling,  as 
the  active  buds  are  easily  rubbed  oif.  There  is 
little  to  do  except  shorten  unripe  ends.  Even 
though  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  Hybrid  Teas  are 
growing  strongly  at  present  in  the  open,  it  will 
be  advisable  to  leave  these  until  the  second  week 
in  April. 

Priiniii;/  Evergreen.''. — Now  that  the  likelihood 
of  heavy  frosts  is  past,  evergreen  shrubs  that 
require  hard  cutting  back  may  be  pruned. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Leeks. — Where  a  sowing  of  these  could  not  be 
made  in  a  cold  frame,  a  sowing  in  the  open  at 
this  date  will  furnish  an  excellent  crop. 

Potatoes,  first  earl}'  varieties,  may  be  planted 
under  the  shelter  of  a  hedge  or  on  warm,  raised 
borders  where  protection  can  be  given. 

Herbs. — A  sowing  of  the  tender  varieties  may 
be  made  in  a  cold  frame  for  transplanting  when 
the  soil  becomes  warmer.  Perennial  herbs  may 
be  divided  and  replanted. 

Vegetable  Marrows. — Make  a  sowing  of  these 
in  .3-inch  pots  in  loam  and  leaf-mould,  and  place 
in  a  temperature  of  5o°  to  00°  with  a  little 
bottom-heat.  W.  H.  Lambert. 

(Gardener  to  Earl  Grey. ) 

Howieh,  Northumhertaud. 
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THE  BEST   POTATOES. 

A  THORNY  question  is  this  choice  of 
a  snuill  selection  of  the  best 
Potatoes,  and  if  any  except  such 
an  authority  as  "A.  D."  ventured 
^  to  give  a  selection  as  appears  on 
page  120,  I  am  convinced  there 
would  be  at  best  some  expressions  of  dissent. 
Harbinger  we  have  a  respectful  recollection  of 
for  its  dwarf  haulm,  excellent  quality  and 
earliness,  but  it  gave  place  to  others  which, 
seemingly,  gave  heavier  yields— a  necessity  in 
early  crops.  Sir  .John  Llewelyn,  in  its  early 
trials,  promised  well,  but  this  is  a  second,  rather 
than  a  first,  early.  We  made  in  our  estimates  a 
place  for  this  at  the  expense  of  our  old  favourite 
Snowdrop.  Leaf  troubles,  however,  occasioned  a 
change  of  attitude,  and  instead  of  the  former 
being  placed  first,  it  succumbed  to  the  supremacy 
of  the  well-tried  favourite  Snowdrop,  which  now 
regains  its  former  position  in  the  early  main  crop 
section.  Has  not  "A.  D. "  a  word  for  Ringleader, 
Wheeler's  First  and  Best,  May  Queen  or  Sharpe's 
Victor?  Earl}'  Puritan,  his  chosen  successor,  we 
have  allowed  to  lapse,  because  its  weight  of 
3'ield  does  not  eomiJai-e  with  Snowdrop.  In 
connexion  with  the  latter,  all  agree  that  it 
is  unsurpassed  as  regards  cjualit}'.  Windsor 
Castle  and  others  of  similar  parentage  rebel 
against  soil  conditions  here  :  the}'  crop  heavilj' 
and  produce  handsome  samples,  but  the  cooking 
test  overrules  all  these  desirable  points.  Duchess 
of  Cornwall,  Up-to-Date  and  Factor  all  have 
made  such  good  impressions  that  criticism  does 
not  affect  them.  Heavy  crops,  high  quality  and 
good-keeping  properties  are  their  characteristics. 
Ninetj'-fold  is  well  named,  but,  like  Windsor 
Castle,  the  tubers  were  better  to  look  at  than  to 
eat,  which  is  the  exact  opposite  to  the  growers' 
needs.  British  Queen,  grown  on  what  are  termed 
stone-brash  soils,  claims  enhanced  value  in  market 
prices  ;  on  our  lands  the  crop  was  light  and  the 
quality  not  first-class.  Thus  one  sees  how  one 
authority  difiers  from  another,  judged  by  actual 
experience  and  results  when  varieties  are  limited. 

W.  Struonell. 


GALVANISED    WIRE-NETTING     FOR 
SUPPORTING    PEAS. 

This  makes  a  good  substitute  for  Pea  sticks 
when  placed  along  the  sides  of  the  rows  and 
fastened  at  intervals  to  stakes  of  sufficient 
strength  to  support  it.  The  wire  may  be  used 
many  times,  as  it  will  last  for  vears.  Three-inch 
mesh  or  over  is  best  to  allow  the  hand  to  be 
passed  through  freely  when  gathering  the  Peas. 
Basingstoke.  R.  Dean. 

MANURE  IN  THE  GARDEN. 

Ix  these  days  of  the  motor-ear — which  has  come 
to  stay — the  question  of  supplementing  the  con- 
sequent reduction  in  the  supply  of  stable  manure 
which  will  be  available  for  use  in  many  gardens 
needs  consideration,  especially  in  the  case  of 
those  gardens  which  have  been  maintained  in  a 
high  state  of  productiveness,  by  the  lavish  use 
of  this  much-appreciated  product  of  the  stable. 
Unless  means  are  taken  to  keep  up  the  supply  of 
plant  food  the  garden  cannot  possibly  help 
deteriorating. 

Where  staljle  or  farmyard  manure  can  be 
cheaply  and  eonvenienth"  obtained  from  an  out- 
side source,  this  would,  in  the  majority  of  eases, 
be  the  best  course  to  adopt ;  but  where,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  opposite  conditions  prevail, 
recourse  should  be  had  to  the  use  of  the  so-called 
artificial  manures. 

To  use  these  with  the  best  results  take  into 
consideration  what  they  are  composed  of,  as 
applications  of  a  manure  which  contains  only 
one  of  the  elements  necessary  to  plant  life  will 
not  have  such  good  eff'ects  as  a  proper  mixture. 


Tliere  are  many  complete,  proprietary  nianiu'es 
on  the  market,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  are  very 
expensive. 

In  a  little  book  called  "  The  Chemistry  of  the 
Garden,"  by  Herbert  H.  Cousins,  M.A. ,  of 
the  South-Eastern  Agricultural  College,  the 
writer  gives  an  instructive  table  of  the 
"Analyses  and  Evaluation  of  Horticultural 
Manures,"  in  which  he  gives  the  calculated 
value  and  the  advertised  price  of  several  of  these 
manures,  showing  in  one  instance  a  profit  of 
.300  per  cent,  to  the  maker. 

The  above  book  is  one  which  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  all  young  gardeners  (old  ones 
would  find  it  of  service  too),  as  it  is  replete 
with  practical  information  on  the  soil,  manures 
and  insecticides,  which  it  gives  in  a  very  con- 
venient form.  It  is  published  by  Maemillan 
and  Co.  at  Ls.  R.  Dean. 

.-1  udley's  Wood  Gardens,  Basingstoke. 
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RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 
Questions  and  Answers.— T/tc  Editor  intendi< 
to  make  THE  GARDEN  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire 
assiiitaiice,  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may 
be,  and  ivith  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
*' Aiisivers  to  Correspondents"  column.  All  communica- 
tions should  be  clearly  and  concisely  ivritten  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Garden,  20,  TaviMock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W.C.  Letters  on  bitsiness  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  mmj  desire  to  he  used  in  the 
paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should 
be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


FLOWER    GARDEN. 

Eig'hteen  annuals  for  exhibition 

[Cantab). — In  growing  annuals  for  exhibition  you 
must  prepare  the  ground  thoroughly  well  for 
them,  and  allow  each  plant  plenty  of  room  in 
which  to  develop,  otherwise  the  plants  will  be 
weak  and  the  flowers  absolutely  useless  for 
exhibition.  Eighteen  suitable  sorts  are  Lavatera 
rosea  splendens  (Rose  Mallow),  Stock-flowered 
rose  -  coloured  Larkspur,  African  Marigolds, 
Linum  grandiflorum  rubrum  (Red  Flax),  Sweet 
Peas  in  variety  (such  as  Dorothy  Eckford,  Mrs. 
W.  Wright,  Miss  Willmott,  Helen  Pierce,  Queen 
Alexandra,  &e. ),  Helichrysum  (everlasting), 
Godetias  Schaminii  and  Duchess  of  Albany, 
Clarkia  Double  Salmon,  Nigella  Miss  .Jekyll, 
Annual  Chrysanthemums  Evening  Star  and 
Morning  Star,  Coreopsis  Drununondii  and  tinc- 
toria,  Shirley  Poppies,  Candytuft  (various 
colours),  Collinsia  bicolor,  Uypsophila  elegans, 
Lupinus  Hartwegii,  Mignonette  Ciant  White 
and  Sweet  Sultan. 

Plants  for  sandy  shady  border 

(M.  A.  G.  D.). — .June-flowering  plants  for  a  sandy- 
border  under  trees  and  shrubs,  and  shaded  practi- 
cally all  daylong,  are  not  plentiful.  In  Solomon's 
Seal  and  Violas  you  have  two  good  ones.  Others 
that  flower  in  .June  or  .July  are  the  German  or 
Flag  Iris  (of  which  there  are  many  beautiful 
sorts),  one  of  the  best  plants  for  a  sliady  border 
and  fairl}'  indifferent  to  soil ;  Hypericum 
moserianum  (St.  .John's  Wort),  with  evergreen 
foliage  and  rich  yellow  flowers  ;  Liliums  eroceum 
and  umbellatum,  two  orange  or  yellow-flowered 
Lilies  that  are  easiU'  suited  as  to  requirements  ; 
tlie  perennial  white-flowered  Lupine,  the  Goat's 
Rue  ((.ialega  officinalis),  Aconitum  Napellus 
(Monk's-hood),  Globe  Flower  (TroUiuseuropieus), 
Achillea  Ptarmica  The  Pearl,  Campanula  latifolia, 
C.  Trachelium,  (Tilnothera  biennis  grandiflora 
(Evening  Primrose)  and  Hemerocallis  flava  (Day 
T->ily).  These  are  among  the  most  suitable,  and 
in  a  well-prepared  soil  would  doubtless  give 
satisfaction. 
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Violets  diseased  (.1//.-..^  (/li>-i,i,).—TUL- 

leiixfs  arc  attiuUed  liy  I  lie  Violet  fungus,  and  for 
that  reason  you  should  certainly  not  raise  fresh 
stock  fnjm  tliese  plants  for  anotlier  season.  Get 
rid  of  the  soil  also,  and  place  it  somewhere  away 
from  where  Violets  arc  grown  in  the  summer. 
Procure  a  fresh  stock,  and  diu'ing  the  summer 
months  grow  them  in  a  fairly  sunny  position. 
They  are  then  less  liable  to  the  fungus.  The 
green  centres  to  the  flowers  show  that  they  ha\e 
been  improperly  treated  in  some  way.  These 
green  centres  may  be  due  to  your  having  given 
the  Violets  too  much  manure  or  too  rich  a  soil, 
or  tliey  may  have  had  a  severe  check  in  some 
way,  such  as  tlie  roots  being  badly  damaged  when 
planting  in  the  frames.  Have  you  read  the  two 
prize  essays  on  Violets  that  appeared  in  The 
Garden  about  two  months  ago  ?  They  would 
probably  lielp  and  interest  you. 

Sweet  Peas  in  a  window  {Norice). 

A  box  onlj-  li  inches  deep  is  not  deep  enough  for 
Sweet  Peas.  The  plants  would  be  starved  in  sucli 
a  little  soil,  and  they  would  be  so  poor  that  you 
would  derive  very  little  satisfaction  from  tliem.  It 
ought  to  be  at  least  1'2  inclies  deep  if  you  propose 
to  grow  Sweet  Peas  in  it.  A  window-box  of  this 
depth,  however,  is  not  very  convenient,  and  you 
would  do  better  to  try  something  else,  such  as 
Canary  Creeper  or  Climbing  Nasturtium,  if  you 
want  a  climbing  plant.  Sow  the  S«eet  Pea  seeds 
abdut  '2  inches  apart,  and  thin  out  the  seedlings 
if  tliey  get  crowded.  You  coxdd  sow  at  once, 
then  tlie  Sweet  Peas  would  be  in  bloom  about 
tlie  middle  of  July.  It  would  be  of  no  use 
sowing  seeds  of  Iris  reticulata  in  the  window- 
box.  You  ought  to  get  bulbs,  and  plant  them 
in  October.  The  article  on  "  WindowGardening'' 
appeared  in  The  Garden  for  April  21,  IHim. 

Statice  sinuata  (S.  <r.  H'.).— This  is  a  very  old 
garden  plant  of  easy  cultivation  and  half  hardy.  The 
plant  may  he  grown  from  seeds  by  sowing  in  the  open  at 
the  end  of  April  in  very  warni  situations,  or  preferably  by 
a  much  earlier  sowing  of  seeds  in  boxes  or  pots,  subse- 
(tucntly  pricking  off  into  other  boxes  or  potting  singly  into 
:i-inch  pots  for  planting  out  in  May.  The  plant  will  grow 
well  in  ordinary  sandy  loam,  but  dislikes  very  rich  soils 
and  manure,  and  is  most  impatient  of  damp  when  in  the 
young  or  seedling  stage.  When  planting  out  at  the  end 
of  May  take  care  that  the  heart  of  the  plant  is  well  aljove 
the  soil.  The  plant  will  flower  in  August  or  September  if 
grown  on  tiuickly  from  the  start. 

Hyacinths  and  plung'ing  matepial  (If.  Ji.). 
The  best  plunging  material  is  coal  ashes  that  have  been 
for  some  time  weathered  in  the  open  before  using  them. 
A  depth  of  not  less  than  4  inches,  and  preferably  6  inches 
if  no  other  protection  is  given,  will  prevent  damage  due 
to  excessive  rainfall.  Narcissus  and  Hyacinthus  require 
large  supplies  of  root  moisture,  but  lack  of  drainage, 
stagnant  moisture,  or  these  in  conjunction  with  severe 
frosts,  may  account  for  the  damage  you  speak  of.  It 
may  be,  too,  that  the  bulbs  were  not  of  the  best 
sample,  oi-  at  least  insufficiently  mature  when  harvested, 
and  the  fact  that  the  Tulips  have  done  well  in  the  same 
material  would  almost  lend  colour  to  the  suggestion.  We 
should  require  to  know  much  more  of  the  circumstances 
to  say  deHnitely  what  is  the  cause  of  the  failure  and  to  see 
a  sample  of  the  bulbs,  roots  and  all. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 
Rose  Dorothy  Perkins  (//.  H.  W.). 

Yes,  it  is  certainly  out  of  the  ordinary  for 
Dorothy  Perkins  ti>  grow  lit  feet  in  one  season. 
\'ou  have  evidently  managed  to  suit  its  require- 
ments perfectly.  All  the  wichuraiana  Roses  and 
most  of  the  rambling  Roses,  of  course,  make  long 
growths  when  they  are  well  established,  but 
your  plants  seem  to  have  grown  exceptionally 
well.  There  is  sometimes  a  danger  when  the 
plants  are  in  rich  soil  and  are  highly  fed  that  the 
growths,  although  they  may  be  long  and  strong, 
do  not  ripen  thoroughly.  They  are  then  liable 
to  be  badly  cut  by  spring  frosts,  and  do  not 
flower  so  freely  as  shorter  anrl  thoroughly' 
nurtured  wood. 

Pruning  China  Roses  (.Voi'/cc).— You  should 
prune  yoni  plants  now.  As  they  are  newly  planted  you 
will  lia\e  to  prune  them  rather  hard  back,  so  as  to  make 
them  produce  sonie  good  strong  shoots.  First  cut  out  all 
the  weakly  spindling  shoots,  especially  those  in  the  centre 
of  the  plant;  then  ciU  t)ack  the  remaining  ones  to  half 
their  length.  When  Cluna  Roses  get  well  established 
tliinniug  out  the  shoots  and  removing  the  weakly  ones  is 
tile  chief  work  to  do  at  pruning  time. 


Descriptions  of  Roses  (./.  f'.).— The  varieties  aie 
all  grown  on  the  r'onlinent,  but  in  England  most  of  them 
ha^'e  been  discarded  for  better  sorts.  It  is  always  advisable 
to  obtain  the  names  of  Roses  you  are  going  to  purchase  if 
you  desire  the  best  sorts.  These  varieties  are  very  good 
in  their  way,  but  they  do  not  come  up  to  the  English 
standard  of  excellence.  .Souvenir  de  Prince  Charles 
d'Arenberg  (Noisette),  climber,  canary  yellow,  a  beautiful 
free-rtoweriug  sort ;  Mme.  C.  Meurice,  Hybrid  Perpetual, 
purplish  crimson,  vigorous;  Mme.  Alphonse  Aubert, 
Hybrid  Perpetual,  bright  crimson,  growth  moderate; 
Charles  Margottin,  Hybrid  Perpetual,  brilliant  carmine, 
vigorous,  would  make  a  good  pillar  Rose  ;  Panach^e  de 
liordeaux.  Hybrid  Perpetual,  rosy  crimson,  striped  and 
flaked  white,  very  vigorous  ;  Jean  Baptiste  Varrone,  Tea- 
scented,  rose,  shaded  carmine,  growth  moderate ;  Bijou 
de  Conasnon,  Hybrid  Perpetual,  velvety  crimson,  vigorous  ; 
Or  Hooker,  Hybrid  Perpetual,  crimson,  shaded  purple, 
vigorous ;  Alexis  Lepfere,  Hybrid  Perpetual,  clear  rose 
colour,  growth  vigorous ;  Catherine  Soupert,  Hybrid 
Perpetual,  pale  blush,  very  beautful  rose,  growth  vigorous. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 
Shrubs    pound    tennis    court 

( ir.  F.  ir. )— We  .should  be  inclined  to  make  a 
feature  of  Brooms  and  Gorse  on  the  bank  in 
question.  There  are  some  very  beautiful  Brooms 
in  cultivation,  and  your  liank  is  apparently  just 
the  place  for  them.  For  instance,  Cytisus  albus, 
C.  pra3Cox,  C.  scoparius,  Spartium  junceum, 
(Jenista  hispanica  and  others  are  very  beautiful, 
and  groups  of  these  and  the  double  Gorse  would 
be  most  attractive.  On  the  other  sides,  except 
where  the  shade  is  dense,  you  might  plant 
Magnolia  stellata.  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas, 
Berberises.  Weigelas,  Lilacs,  .Sjjir;eas,  Rosa 
rugosa  (Japanese  Briar),  Almond,  Peach,  Cherry 
and  Plum  (all  ornamental  flowering  trees),  and, 
in  fact,  an}'  good  shrubs  would  do  there,  as  the 
position  is  sheltered.  Where  the  shade  is  dense 
Ribes  sanguineum,  ilahonia,  Berberis  Darwini, 
some  of  the  commoner  Rhododendrons,  Gaultheria 
Shallon,  Hypericum  and  Periwinkle  would  do. 
If  you  would  say  if  you  desire  any  special  kinds 
of  plants  for  tlie  other  three  sides  we  could  lielp 
you  further. 

Holly  hedge  (SAraii).— -Yes,  it  would  doubtless  do 
good  to  your  Holly  hedge  to  give  it  a  mulching  of  manure 
and  soil.  It  certainly  could  not  do  any  harm,  and  would  be 
better  than  artificial  manure.  .Sometimes  Holly  hedges 
get  full  of  dead  leaves,  and  if  these  are  not  cleared  out 
periodically  they  do  the  hedge  a  good  deal  of  harm  l)y 
making  it  thin  and  bare.  Perhaps  your  Holly  heilge  is 
suffering  in  this  w.ay. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 
Pruning-  Plum  trees  {Xoricey—Yom- 

Plum  trees  should  not  be  pruned  just  at  present. 
Y'ou  will  need  to  cut  the  shoots  back  fairly  hard, 
as  they  are  young,  newly-planted  trees,  but  wait 
until  the  buds  begin  to  burst  into  growth,  and 
then  cut  back  the  shoots  to  within  9  inches  or 
10  inches  of  their  base,  pruning  to  a  Vmd  that  is 
bursting  strongly  into  growth  and  pointing  away 
from  the  centre  of  the  tree.  Be  very  careful  not 
to  cut  back  to  a  blossom-bud  or  the  shoot  will 
die  back  to  the  first  growth,  but  if  you  wait 
itntil  the  buds  begin  to'  burst  into  leaf  and 
blossom  you  w  ill  then  easily  be  able  to  distinguish 
between  them. 

Lifting'  fruit  trees  {Regular  Rrado-).^ 
When  the  tree  is  well  established  and  has  made 
a  lot  of  roots,  instead  of  actually  lifting  it  we 
should  prefer  to  root-prune,  that  is,  to  fork  awa\' 
the  soil  from  beneath  the  tree  (having  first  dug 
a  trenoli  all  round  it  i  feet  or  .">  feet  away  from 
the  stem),  .search  for  the  thick,  gross  roots  and 
cut  them  back  to  within,  saj',  2  feet  of  their 
starting-point.  Fibrous  roots  will  form  at  the 
place  where  the  thick  ones  are  cut  back.  Take  care 
to  relay  all  roots  horizontally,  so  as  to  make 
them  keep  near  tlie  surface,  that  is  to  say,  within 
about  2  feet  of  the  latter.  Pruning  the  roots  in 
this  way  does  a  lot  of  good,  and  does  not  disturb 
the  tree  to  the  same  extent  that  lifting  it 
would  do. 

Grapes  and  Tomates  for  martlet 

(B.  A.). — Our  correspondent  is  thinking  of 
growing  (irapes  and  Tomatoes  in  (Guernsey. 
As  he  has  no  knowledge  of  gardening,  he  wishes 
to  know  how  he  can  get  the  fiecessary  experience 


and  the  books  that  would  help  him.  Vi'r 
would  strongly  .advise  him  not  to  risk  his 
capital  (which  is  far  too  small  to  do  any  good 
with)  in  a  business  in  which  there  is  already 
very  keen  competition  and  of  wliicli  he  has  no 
knowledge.  No  books  can  teach  him  what  he 
wants  to  know.  The  only  way  to  do  any  good 
would  be  to  spend  a  few  years  with  a  firm  in 
Guernsey  or  else  employ  a  practical  man.  The 
only  book  we  know  that  woidd  help  him  is  "  The 
Fruit  Garden''  (Newnes,  12s.  fid.).  It  contains  a 
chapter  on  fruit  growing  in  the  Channel  Islands, 
specially  written  b_\'  a  grower  there. 

Depth  to  plant  fruit  trees  {Reijuiar 

Rinil(i-). — It  is  impossible  to  name  any  actual 
depth,  but  you  may  take  it  as  a  general  rule  that 
with  Apples  on  the  Paradise  stock,  Pears  on  the 
Quince  and  all  wall  trees  the  roots  ought  not  to 
be  deeper  than  about  3  feet,  and  the  bulk  of  them 
about  1  foot  to  2  feet  deep.  Orchard  trees, 
on  the  other  hand,  root  deeply.  Y'es,  it  wfuild 
certainly  be  advisable  to  remove  the  second  spit, 
especially  as  even  the  top  spit  is  light ;  or  if  you 
mixed  plenty  of  well-decayed  manure  witli  the 
bottom  spit,  turning  it  in  so  that  it  is  not  in 
direct  contact  with  the  tree  roots,  that  would  do 
perhaps  just  as  well.  Hon  ever,  give  each  tree  a 
barrowload  of  good  turfy  soil  at  planting  time, 
placing  it  round  about  the  roots. 

Root-pruning     standard     Apple     Trees 

(lii^liahu-  lii'itdcr). — It  is  certainly  right  to  prune  the 
trees  if  you  find  they  are  making  a  lot  of  thick  gross  shoots 
that  do  not  bear  flowers  and  fruit.  By  all  means  root- 
prune  them.  It  is  important  first  to  make  a  good  trench 
about  ^  feet  from  the  stem— make  it  quite  'I  feet  deep — 
then  with  a  fork  work  towards  the  tree  until  the  gross 
roots  are  found,  and  cut  them  back.  Most  probably  they 
will  be  found  to  be  going  in  a  downward  direction. 


KITCHEN     GARDEN. 
Acetylene  gas  refuse  (.i/'ioi-/).— Two 

years  ago  a  correspondent  wrote  to  The  (Garden 
of  his  experience  of  this  material,  and  we  cannot 
do  better  than  quote  his  words  :  "I  have  used 
it  (the  refuse)  now  for  four  years,  but  attach 
more  importance  to  it  for  its  value  for  killing  and 
driving  away  various  pests,  such  as  slugs,  grubs, 
&c.  I  find  it  has  no  detrimental  eftect  when 
applied  to  growing  plants,  and  have  tried  it  on 
Cabbages,  Turnips,  Ghjbe  Artichokes  and  other 
things,  and  have  used  it  freely  on  Canterbury 
Bells  infested  with  the  leather  jacket  grub. 
However,  I  much  prefer  using  it  on  vacant  ground 
in  the  autumn  or  earl}-  winter,  and  then  have 
had  good  results.  It  keeps  the  soil  free  from 
insects  for  two  or  three  years.  It  should  not  be 
used  too  much  on  fast-growing  vegetables  for 
kitchen  use  in  case  of  an  unpleasant  flavour."  A 
correspondent  from  New  Zealand  says  it  has  been 
used  there  with  good  results  on  Peaches  afleoted 
with  leaf  curl. 

Potato  Early  Puritan  (.4  B.).— It  is  useless  to 
plant  Eai'ly  Puritan  in  heav^-  soil,  as,  should  a  wet  season 
follow,  the  quality  will  be  inferior.  We  have  some  very 
thin,  poor  soil  resting  on  gravel,  and  lifted  quite  early 
from  this  the  above  variety  cooks  grandly.  For  some  years 
we  grew  Early  Rose,  but  Early  Puritan  is  superior  in 
every  way ;  indeed,  in  a  hot,  dry  summer  like  that  of  last 
year  it  suffered  less  from  drought  than  the  .\sh-leaved 
kinds. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Seeds  from  British  Columbia  (ir.  A'.  P.),— 
The  seeds  are  not  those  of  an  Orchid,  but  probably  of  some 
plant  belonging  to  the  Lily  family,  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
say  from  the  seeds.  These  should  be  sown  at  once  in  a 
mixture  of  siindy  peat  and  loam,  placed  in  a  cool  house  or 
frame  and  kept  moist  till  they  germinate.  They  will 
probably  not  germinate  till  the  autumn  or  next  spring  if 
they  do'belong  to  this  order. 

Names  of  plants.— S.  J.  Stone.  ~1,  Pieris  japouica 
2,  ^limulns  ghitinosus ;  3,  Azara  microphylla;  4,  Pieris 
floribtmda ;  .'i.  Erica  carnea  var.  alba  ;  6,  Colletia  spinosa ; 
7,  Ercilla  spicata ;  S,  Passiflora  sp.  ;  9,  Skimmia  japouica 

10.  Anemone  angulosa. Mrx.  S.— Tropasolum  minus,  a 

tuudy  annual. U.  S.  />.— Crassula  lactea. Gale.—l, 

Khaninus  .\laternus  var.  angustifolius ;  2,  Rhododendron 

dauricuni. Beginner.— 1,  Sempervivum   arboreum  var. 

variegatum  ;  2,  Nepeta  Glechoma  var.  variegata. 


•,*  The  Yearly  Subscription  to  The  GariiEN  is :  ItilamI, 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICES. 

Evera  department  o/  horticulture  in  represented  in  THE 
CiARDKN,  and  the  Editorinoites  readers  to  send  in  questions 
relating  to  n^atters  ^lpon  which  they  wish  advice  from 
competent  authorities.  With  that  object  he  wijtkes  to  make 
the  '*  Ansivers  to  Correstpondents"  columns  a  conspicuovs 
feature,  and,  w/ien  i/iH'rirs  are  printedy  he  hopes  readers 
will  kindbj  girr  i-n^iuin-rs  the  benefit  of  their  assistance. 
All  communicatium;  must  be  ^vritten  clearly  on  one  side 
only  of  the  paper,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Garhen,  accompanied  by  name  and  address  of  the  sender. 


The  Editor  welcomes  photographs,  articles  and  notes, 
but  he  trill  not  be  rejipomible  for  their  safe  return.  All 
reasonable  care,  however,  will  be  taken,  and,  where  stamps 
are  enclosed,  he  will  endeavour  tn  return  non-accepted 
contributions. 


As  regards  photographs,  if  payment  be  desired,  the 
Editor  asks  that  the  price  required  for  reproduction  be 
jAa inly  stated.  It  intuit  be  distinctly  understood  that  only 
t/ie  actual  photographer  or  owner  if  the  copyright  will  be 
treated  with. 


The  Editor  will  not  be  respotmible  for  the  return  of  artistic 
or  literary  contributions  which  he  may  not  be  able  to  use, 
and  the  receipt  of  a  proof  must  not  be  taken  as  evidence 
that  an  article  is  accepted.  Publication  in  The  Garden 
will  alo}ie  be  recognised  as  acceptance. 


Opxs:  SO,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden.  W.C, 


WINTER  -  FLOWERING 
CARNATIONS. 

Second    Prize    Essay. 

PROBABLY  no  winter  Howering 
greenhouse  plant  has  made  such 
rapid  strides  and  become  so 
popular  during  the  last  ten  years 
as  the  Tree  Carnation.  It  is  rare 
to  find  a  garden  where  they  are  not  grown, 
and  in  large  gardens  it  is  the  rule,  rather 
than  the  exception,  tD  find  at  least  one  house, 
and  often  more,  devoted  entirely  to  their 
cultivation.  The  reason  of  their  popularity 
is  easily  accounted  for  when  one  sees  the 
lovely  new  varieties  that  are  continually 
being  raised,  most  of  them  of  American 
origin.  With  such  a  wonderful  improvement 
in  the  strain,  old  and  erstwhile  favourites 
have,  though  sometimes  reluctantly,  to  be 
discarded.  The  distinguishing  features  of 
latter-day  varieties  are  flowers  of  beautiful 
colourings  poised  on  long,  graceful  stems, 
and  their  value  for  decorative  purposes 
cannot  be  over-estimated.  For  the  decora- 
tion of  a  large  dinner-table  I  find  them 
excellent,  and  in  the  winter  months  there 
are  few  flowers  to  surpass  them  for  this 
purpose.  Most  of  them  are  deliciously 
scented. 

Cn.TIVATION. 

Providing  the  grower  has  every  facility  and 
convenience  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  cultivation 
is  very  difficult.  The  usual  and  best  method  of 
propagating  is  bj'  cuttings,  but  where  it  is  not 
essential  to  have  all  especiall3'  fine  flowers  it  is 
advisable  to  grow  a  proportion  from  seed,  as 
they  bloom  much  more  profusely.  Dealing 
with  the  cuttings  first,  it  will  be  necessary  before 
taking  these  to  prepare  a  propagating  case,  in 
which  a  gentle  bottom-heat  must  be  maintained, 
with  a  house  temperature  of  about  55°.  Should 
a  suitable  propagating  house  not  be  provided  a 
case  erected  inniiediately  over  the  pipes  in  a 
vinery  will  answer  the  purpo.se,  and  I  have  seen 
some  thousands  of  cuttings  rooted  in  a  case 
placed  on  the  floor  in  a  corner  of  a  house,  under- 
neath which  the  main  pipes  for  heating  other 
houses  flowed  and  which  gave  just  the  requi.site 
warmth.  After  placing  about  6  inches  or 
8  inches  of  cocoanut  fibre  in  the  case,  in  which 
to  plunge  the  pots,  it  will  be  ready  for  the 
cuttings. 

The  CuTTiNiis. 

These  should  be  taken  from  named  varieties. 
They   will  be  found    in  the  form  of   small   side 


shoots  or  laterals  on  the  stems  of  flowering  plants, 
and  should  be  taken  when  2  inches  or  3  inches 
long,  choosing  only  those  from  perfectly  healthy 
plants,  as  cuttings  obtained  from  weak  and  sickly 
stocks  never  succeed.  From  the  earliest  flowering 
plants  cuttings  may  be  obtained  early  in  .January. 
These  should  be  procured  and  further  liatehes 
at  inter\als  until  the  end  of  March,  thus  forming 
a  succession.  Prepare  for  their  insertion  by 
removing  .some  of  the  bottom  leaves.  Small 
pots  —  3-inch  is  the  most  convenient  size — 
shoidd  have  been  previouslj-  prepared,  washed 
thoroughly  clean,  espeoiallj-  inside,  and  eare- 
full}'  crooked,  over  which  place  some  moss 
or  leaves,  thereby  assuring  good  drainage.  Fill 
the  pots  to  within  lialf  an  inch  of  the  rim, 
with  specially  prepared  soil,  well  mixed,  pressed 
fairlj'  firm,  consisting  of  the  following:  Three 
parts  finely  sifted  fibrous  loam,  one  of  silver  .sand 
and  one  leaf-soil,  the  latter  from  leaves  gathered 
the  jear  previous,  and  when  passed  through  a 
small  meshed  sieve  should  have  the  appearance 
of  tiny  flakes,  not  loose  tine  soil.  With  a  fine 
ro.se  watering-pot  twice  fill  the  pots  to  ensure  that 
tlie  whole  mi.xture  is  moistened,  and  then  leave 
several  hours  to  drain.  Place  a  little  dry  silver 
sand  over  each  pot,  so  that  a  portion  may  fall  into 
the  hole  made  by  the  dibber  for  the  base  of 
the  cutting  to  rest  on,  each  small  pot  will  take 
about  six.  Having  placed  them  in  a  propagating 
ease  and  plunged  the  pots  to  their  rims  in  the 
fibre,  attention  must  be  paid  to  a  few  details. 
Do  not  allow  strong  sunshine  to  reach  them,  but 
permit  fidl  light.  Every  morning  rub  the  inside 
of  the  glass  with  a  dry  cloth  to  remove  moisture, 
and  if  they  become  too  dry,  which  may  occur  after 
two  or  three  weeks,  a  slight  damping  with  a  very 
fine  spray  in  the  afternoon  of  a  bright  day  will  be 
beneficial.  In  about  four  or  five  weeks  the 
cuttings  will  be  rooted,  then  remove  them  from 
the  case  and  shade  from  sun  for  a  few  days. 

Seedlixgs. 

Having  dealt  with  the  fii-st  stages  of  the 
cultivation  from  cuttings,  I  will  append  a  few 
remarks  on  growing  from  seed.  Seed  should  be 
obtained  from  any  reliable  firm  of  seedsmen,  or 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  save  one's  own  from  tlie  best 
varieties.  Of  course,  in  growing  from  seed  there 
is  the  disadvantage  of  having  a  small  percentage 
of  single  blooms,  but  even  these  are  sometimes  a 
blessing  in  disguise,  for  the  decorator  looks  upon 
them  with  favour  as  enabling  him  to  have  the 
foliage  for  arranging  with  the  double  flowers. 
The  most  suitable  time  for  sowing  seed  is  in 
January.  Prepare  shallow  pans  with  soil  as 
recommended  for  cuttings.  After  making  the 
surface  level,  scatter  the  seeds  evenly,  and 
slightly  cover  with  finely-sifted  potting  mixture. 
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To  keep  uniformly  moist  plaee  a  piece  ol  glass 
on  the  top  of  the  pana  till  the  seeds  germinate, 
then  remove  the  covering  and  place  the  pans  in 
airy  positions  near  the  glass.  Pay  great  attention 
to  the  watering  and  when  ready  prick  off  thinly 
into  boxes,  or  singly  into  2i-incli  pots,  using 
slightly  coarser  mixture.  Henceforward  their 
treatment  will  be  the  same  as  for  the  cuttings, 
to  which  I  will  revert. 

Potting  the  Cuttings. 
These,  being  ready  for  removal  from  the  cutting 
pots,  should  be  shifted  singl}'  into  2J-inch  pots, 
using  a  similar  compost,  but  somewhat  coarser. 
Keep  close  for  a  few  days,  and  gradually  inure  to 
cooler  atmosphere  and  more  air.  Watei-  each 
plant  carefully,  and  when  4  inches  high  pinch 
out  the  top  to  enable  it  to  form  a  bushy  habit, 
repeating  this  on  two  subsequent  occasions,  after 
about  4  inches  of  growth  has  been  made. 

The  Second  Pottincj. 
When  nicely  rooted,  pot  on  into  3|-inch, 
adding  a  little  more  loam  than  for  the  previous 
compost.  Grow  on  in  a  temperature  of  5.5°, 
which  may  rise  with  sun-heat,  keeping  rather 
close  and  moist  for  a  short  time,  after  which,  in 
suitable  weather,  give  an  abundance  of  fresh  air. 
In  about  three  weeks  from  the  time  of  potting 
they  should  be  ready  for  removal  to  a  cold  frame. 

The  Finai,  Potting. 
The  earliest  plants  will  proljably  be  fit  for 
their  final  potting  the  third  week  in  April.  Use 
.")-inch  and  6-inch  pots  according  to  size  of  plant. 
The  soil  should  be  composed  of  four  parts  good 
fibrous  loam,  one  leaf-soil,  one  rotten  manure, 
and  a  5-inch  pot  of  soot  to  two  bushels  of  this 
mixture,  the  whole  being  thoroughly  mixed. 
Drain  the  pots  well,  and  pot  very  firmly.  Replace 
in  a  cold  frame,  keep  close  for  a  few  daj's. 
gradually  admitting  plenty  of  air.  Remove  the 
lights  entirely  early  in  May,  or  stand  the  plants 
f)utside  on  a  bed  of  coal  ashes.  An  advantage 
derived  from  their  remaining  in  frames  is  that 
iu  the  event  of  a  spell  of  very  wet  weather  the 
lights  may  temporarih'  be  replaced. 

Watering. 

Use  judgment  in  watering  ;  one  of  the  greatest 
evils  is  carelessness  in  watering.  During  summer 
water  in  the  evening.  Commence  in  June 
occasionally  to  give  weak  liquid  cow  or  horse 
manure  and  soot  water — a  mixture  of  the  two  is 
also  beneficial.  When  housing  the  plants  a 
slight  sprinkling  of  Clay's  Fertilizer  may  be 
applied.  This  I  find  the  best  chemical  manure 
for  them. 

Insect  Pests. 

(ireen  fly  sometimes  attacks  the  young  shoots. 
Eradicate  these  by  dustings  of  Tobacco  powder, 
and  syringe  every  evening,  oeea.^ionallj'  with 
weak  soot  water.  If  this  is  attended  to  little 
trouble  will  be  experienced  with  red  -spider  or 
fly.     Keep  clean  in  winter  by  fumigating. 

HorsiNG  THE  Plants. 

By  the  end  of  September  the  plants  should  be 
housed,  the  houses  having  been  cleaned  for  their 
reception.  Avoid  crowding ;  keep  the  ventilators 
open  night  and  day,  reducing  air  as  the  season 
advances.  The  temperature  of  the  house  should 
not  fall  below  50°  at  night,  with  a  rise  to  55°  or 
60°  on  bright  days.  The  atmo.spheie  should  be 
rather  dry. 

List  of  Varieties. 

Lady  Bountiful,  very  fine  white  ;  Lilian  Pond, 
white  ;  Enchantress,  flesh  pink  ;  Alpine  Glow, 
salmon  piiik  ;  Mme.  Teresa  Franco,  salmon  pink 
(old,  but  still  good)  ;  Fair  Maid,  light  rose  pink  ; 
Floriana,  rose  pink  ;  Ethel  Ward,  Nelson  Fisher, 
intense  cerise  ;  Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson,  bright  pink  ; 
Harry  Fenn,  crimson  ;  and  Elizabeth,  scarlet. 
Arthur  J.  Cobb  (Foreman). 

Tht  Gardens,  Harlpury  House,  Gloucester. 

[We  publish  the  above  second  prize  essay  in  a 
recent  competition  at  the  request  of  a  number  of 
correspondents.  — Ed.] 


NOTES   OF    THE   WEEK. 


FORTHCOMING   EVENTS 

April  9. — Devon  Daffodil  Show  (two  daj's)  ; 
Brighton  Spring  Show  (two  days). 

April  10. — Liverpool  Spring  Show  (two  days). 

April  19. — Kent,  Surrey  and  Sussex  Daffodil 
.Society's  Show  at  Tunbridge  Wells. 


Garden   desigrn   in    Italy.    This  is 

the  title  of  a  lecture  to  be  given  by  Mr.  H.  Inigo 
Triggs,  A. R.I. B. A.,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  on  April  9,  at  8  p.m.  The 
chair  will  be  taken  by  Mr.  C.  Haiti!',  R.  I. ,  R.  B.  A. , 
president  of  the  Society  of  Designers. 

Three    new  winter-flowering 

Carnations. — The  seoretarj-of  the  American 
Carnation  Society  notifies  the  registration  of 
three  new  varieties:  Afterglow,  light  rosy  cerise, 
blooms  3  inches  across  ;  said  to  be  of  vigorous 
growth,  and  destined  to  be  as  largely  gi-own  as 
Mrs.  Lawson.  Cardinal,  deep  rich  scarlet  and 
Aristocrat,  with  bright  cerise,  long-stemmed 
blooms  3  inches  to  3^  inches  across,  are  the  others 
mentioned. 

The    National    Chrysanthemum 
Society's  Year  Boole.— In  1895.  at  the 

request  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society,  a  Year  Book  was  pub- 
lished in  the  hope  that  it  might  prove  of  use  and 
interest.  The  experiment,  however,  was  not 
repeated,  and  the  Year  Book  never  reappeared. 
Encouraged  by  the  success  attending  the  publica- 
tion of  the  report  of  a  conference  on  early- 
flowering  Chr}'santhemums  the  committee  recently 
decided  to  issue  a  Year  Book  to  be  distributed 
gratuitously  among  members.  The  contents  of 
this,  the  first  of  the  new  series,  are  varied  and 
instructive,  and  comprise  articles  from  those  best 
known  in  the  world  of  Chrysanthemums.  The 
Year  Book  is  edited  by  Messrs.  C.  H.  Curtis  and 
Harman  Payne. 

Forestry   at   the  Royal   Show. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society's  forthcoming  show,  to  be  held  upon  the 
Racecourse  at  Lincoln  from  June  25  to  29  next, 
■Bill  be  the  Forestr}'  Exhibition.  Although  this 
will  not  be  an  entirelj'  new  departure  iu  connexion 
with  the  society's  annual  show,  the  exhibition 
will  this  vear  have  an  added  interest  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  decided  to  offer  for 
competition  special  medals  in  silver  and  bronze 
in  fourteen  different  sections,  including  classes 
for  specimen  boards  of  various  sorts  of  timber, 
specimens  showing  the  damage  done  by  insect 
pests,  the  comparative  quality  of  timber  grown 
on  different  soils  and  the  respective  ages  at 
which  it  reaches  marketable  size,  the  beneficial 
effects  of  pruning  when  well  done,  and  the 
injurious  effects  when  badly  done.  In  addition 
to  the  above,  plots  of  open  ground  space  will  be 
allotted  to  firms  of  nurserymen  for  the  exhibition 
of  forest  trees  and  shrubs  ;  and  owTiers  of  forests 
and  woodlands,  and  others  interested,  are  in\nted 
to  send  specimens  for  exhibition  only.  Forms  of 
entr}'  are  now  ready,  and  can  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  at  16,  Bedford  Square, 
London,  W.C. 

Swanley  Horticultural  College.— 

During  the  past  year  gratifying  progress  can  be 
reported  in  each  department  of  the  college  work. 
The  value  to  women  of  systematic  training  in 
the  various  branches  of  horticulture  is  becoming 
more  and  more  widely  recognised  from  both  the 
utilitarian  and  educational  standpoints.  For 
those  destined  for  a  professional  career,  whether 
as  teachers  or  gardeners,  the  opportunities 
are  daily  increasing,  states  the  annual  report. 
The  great  difficulty  in  every  county  is  the 
scarcity  of  teachers  qualified  to  undertake 
gardening  and  general  Nature-study.  For  these 
duties  the  training  at  Swanley  aflbrds  an 
excellent  preparation.     Lord   Onslow,   when,  as 


President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  he  dis- 
tributed the  prizes  in  July,  1904,  particularlj' 
emphasised  this  point.  A  student  who  has 
followed  the  complete  course  may  obtain  a 
position  as  gardening  or  Nature-study  mistress 
at  a  secondary  school,  or  as  a  peripatetic  teacher 
of  those  subjects  for  a  group  of  elementary  day 
schools.  The  demand  for  well  trained  gardeners, 
capable  of  acting  as  the  head  and  assuming  the 
responsibilit}'  of  a  large  private  garden,  exceeds 
the  supply.  Applications  have  again  and  again 
to  be  refused. 


PRIZES     FOR     GARDENERS. 
APRIL. 


HARDY    CLIMBING    PLANTS. 


A  First  Prize  of  FOUR  GUINEAS, 

A    Second  Prize   of  TWO   GUINEAS, 

A  Third  Prize  of  ONE  GUINEA, 

And  a  Fourth  Prize  of  HALF-A-GUINEA 

are  offered   for  the    best   essays  on  "  Hardy 
Climbing  Plants." 

The  notes  (restricted  to  1,500  words)  must  be 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  be 
enclosed  in  an  envelope  marked  "Competition," 
addressed  to  "  The  Editor  of  The  Garden,  20, 
Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C."  The 
answers  must  reach  this  office  not  later  than 
April  30.  Both  amateur  and  professional 
gardeners  may  compete,  but  it  is  hoped  that 
those  who  contribute  regularly  to  the  pages 
of  The  Garden  will  not  do  so.  The  name  and 
address  of  the  competitor  must  be  written  upon 
the  MS. ,  and  not  upon  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 
The  Editor  accepts  no  responsibility  for  and 
caimot  undertake  to  return  the  MSS.  of  unsuccess- 
ful competitors.     The  Editor's  decision  is  final. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  is  not   responsible  for  the  opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents. ) 


The  way  to  grow  Mesembryan- 

themums. — A  correspondent  writes  :  •'  Will 
you  kindly  give  an  article  on  the  culture  of 
Mesembryanthemums. " 

[Mesembryanthemums  are  not  everybody's 
flowers,  for  there  are  but  few  spots  in  this 
country  where  thej*  will  succeed  permanently  in 
the  open.  A  mild  temperature,  gritty,  porous 
soil  and  propinquity  to  the  sea  appear  indispen- 
sable to  their  well-doing.  All  the  best  collections 
are  close  to  the  salt  water.  That  in  Tresco 
Abbey  Gardens,  Isles  of  Scillj-,  where,  a  few 
years  ago,  120  species  were  grown  is,  of 
course,  surrounded  by  the  sea  ;  and  at  Abbots- 
bury  Castle,  Dorsetshire,  there  is  another  very 
fine  collection.  The  spot  where  they  are  growing 
in  these  gardens  is  situated  just  above  the  Chesil 
Beach,  and  in  westerly  gales  the  plants  are 
drenched  with  the  flying  spindrift.  At  Kings- 
wear,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dart,  thej'  also  do 
well  on  the  rocks  overhanging  the  salt  water. 
The  commonest  species  is  M.  edule  (the  Hot- 
tentot Fig).  This  is  a  weed  in  the  Scillies.  and 
at  Kingswear  drapes  the  cliffs,  and  in  the 
summer  is  bright  with  thousands  of  its  large 
j-ellow  flowers.  A  handsome  species  is 
M.  acinaciforme,  which  bears  deep,  rose-coloured 
blossoms  4  inches  across.  This,  in  Start  Ba}-, 
veils  the  rocks  to  a  height  of  20  feet,  its  lower 
growths  resting  on  the  pebbly  beach.  Much 
uncertainty  exists  in  the  nomenclature  of  the 
Mesembryanthemums.  In  many  cases  the  pub- 
lished descriptions  of  species  are  entirely 
dissimilar  to  the  plants  grown  under  the  same 
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names  in  the  best  collections.  The  following  are 
handsome  sjiecies  :  M.  aurimtiacum,  deep  orange ; 
M.  aureuni,  yellow  ;  M.  cauleseens,  deep  red  ; 
M.  curvit'oliuni,  Hesh  :  M.  inclandens,  rose; 
M.  lepidum,  white  ;  Jl.  lineolatum,  pink  ; 
M.  productum,  rosy-piuple  ;  M.  roseum,  briglit 
rose  :  M.  rostratum,  yellow  ;  M.  tigi'iniim, 
chiefly  remarbable  for  the  tiercely-spined  leaves 
that  suggest  a  tiger's  open  jaws  ;  and  M.  tenui- 
folium,  scarlet.  Mesembryantheniums  are  ditti- 
oult  to  procure  in  the  trade,  the  enquiry  for 
them  being  so  limited  that  nurserymen  do  not 
find     it    worth    their    while    to   stock    them. — 

S.    W.   FiT/.HERBERT.  ] 

Which  are  the  hardiest  shrubs? 

In  response  to  your  suggestion  as  to  notes  on  the 
eft'ect  of  the  late  hard  weather  on  delicate  shrubs, 
the  following  list  may  be  of  interest  to  your  readers. 
Fifteen  degrees  of  frost  with  strong  wind  was  the 
greatest  cold  experienced  liere  last  wintei".  No 
damage  was  done  to  Schizophragma  hydrange- 
oides,  Olearias  macrodonta,  Haastii  and  stellata, 
Carpenteria  californica,  Azara,  Phillyreaangusti- 
folia,  Ceanothus  liloire  de  Versailles,  Choisya 
ternata,  Bupleurum  fruticosum,  Limonia  tri- 
foliata,  Clerodeiidron  tricliotomum,  C.  fcetidum,  i 
Kalmia  latifolia,  Cistus  ttorentinus,  C  purpureus 
and  other  kinds,  Garr3'a  elliptica,  Andromeda 
japonica.  but  more  or  less  damage  to  Andromeda 
lloribunda,  Eugenia  apiculata  and  some  large  I 
Escallonias.  On  the  other  hand,  all  Veronicas,  I 
excepting  Traversii,  Purple  Queen  and  Vulcan, 
seem  to  have  been  cut  right  down.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  they  have  suffered  much  more 
here,  near  the  sea,  than  a  few  miles  inland,  though 
the  temperature  was  about  the  same,  also  that  the 
large  Veronica  shrubs  have  suffered  more  than  j 
small  ones,  and  that  cuttings  planted  in  the  open 
last  autumn  have  not  been  affected. — M.  D. , 
St.  Leoiiards-on-Sea. 

In  the  gardens  on  the  Italian  lakes  I  found 

a  variety  of  Palms,  Magnolias,  Camellias  and  other 
shrubs  supposed  to  be  not  quite  hardy  (Eucalyp- 
tuses, &c. ),  which  had  not  suffered  nuK-h  fnim  tlie 
extremeh'  hard  weather  in  .Tanuar}-. 
They    were     in     mam'     oases     pro- 
tected by   the   stem   being  wrapped 
in  straw   and  by   a   straw   shed   on 
top  to  tlirow  off'  the  snow.      I  have 
three  years  in  succession  failed  with 
Pittosporum  undulatum.     Can  any- 
one suggest  the  cause  and  remed\'  V 
— T.  S.  LiNos.w,  Count!/  Duhliii. 

The    best    early    dwarf 

Pea. — I  consider  there  is  no  Pea 
to  e(iual  Webb's  Surprise  for  either 
market  or  private  garden.  From  a 
pint  of  seed  sown  between  Celery 
trenches  last  j'ear  I  gathered  seven 
pecks  of  Peas,  plenty  of  the  pods 
having  eight  or  nine  large  Peas  in 
them.  — I.  H.  Shii'Lkv,  Rray.  Berl-s. 

Bamboos  dying  througrh 

flowering. — in  view  of  the 
recent  deploralile  results  of  the 
tiowering  of  various  Bamboos  in 
English  gardens,  and  the  conseijuent 
alarm  among  growers  of  ornamental 
shrubs  and  plants,  would  it  not  be 
a  good  thing  to  prepare  what  might 
be  termed  an  official  list  of  those 
.species  of  hardy  Bamboos  which  have 
already  l)een  known  to  flower  in 
this  country  within  the  last  few- 
years'/  If  30U  could  persuade  some 
expert  to  do  this  I  am  sure  all 
growers  of  Bamboos  wovdd  l>e  ex- 
ceedingly grateful,  for  they  would 
then  know  which  species  they  might 
safelj'  plant  at  tlie  present  time,  and 
which  the}'  had  better  leave  severely 
alone  till  the  dreaded  flowering  time 
is  past.  -  S.  G.  Reid.  [We  hope 
those  interested  in  Bamboos  will 
respond  to  Mr.   Reid's  letter. — Ed.] 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

THE    BEST    VIBURNUMS. 


'     I    ^  HE    three   best   deciduous   Viburnums 
I  for   gardens,   or,   at   least,    the    most 

I  showy,    are    V.    Opulus    var.    sterile 

I  ((.iuelder  Rose),    V.  plicatum  and  V. 

\  macrocephalum.      The   first   two   are 

perfectl}'  hardy  :  the  last  is  better 
planted  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall  than  fully  in 
the  open.  V.  Opulus  sterile  is  the  barren  form 
of  the  Guelder  Rose,  a  shrub  found  wild  in  the 
hedges  and  thickets  of  Britain.  It  is  a  plant 
that  loves  good  soil  and  abundant  moisture,  as, 
indeed,  most  Viburnums  do.  It  is  often  used  in 
shrubberies  where  it  has  to  take  its  chance  with 
other  things,  and  its  robust  constitution  renders 
it  admirably  adapted  for  this  purpose.  But  to 
be  seen  at  its  best  it  ought  to  be  grown  as  an 
isolated  specimen  or  in  a  group  on  a  lawn  ;  it 
then  makes  a  rounded  bush,  well  furnished  to 
the  base,  and  grows  ultimately  8  feet  or  10  feet 
in  height.  The  pure  white  trusses  are  i  inches 
to  3  inches  across,  and  appear  in  May  and  June 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  they  are  con- 
sequently scattered  indiscriminately  over  the 
bush  and  have  not  the  regular  arrangement  of 
V.  plicatum. 

V.  plicatum  is  at  last  finding  its  way  into 
gardens  after  more  than  lialf  a  century's  com- 
parative neglect.  Withe  aU  doubt,  it  is  one  of 
the  very  liest  of  hardy  sln-ubs.  It  is  considerably 
dwarfer  in  habit  than  V.  Opulus  sterile,  and 
grows  more  slowly  in  lieiglit.  This  character 
renders  it  very  suitable  for  planting  in  beds  or 
groups.  Its  trusses  of  flowers  are  3  inches 
across,  and  they  occur  in  pairs  at  each  joint 
along  the  branches  made  the  previous  year. 
The  branches  mostly  take  a  horizontal  direction, 
and  as  all  the  trusses  grow  upwards  they  form 
two  regular  rows,  and  each  branch  gives  a 
magnificent  wreath  of  blossom  when  at  its  best. 

As  far  as  the  individual  truss  of  flowers  is 
concerned,      X.      maci-ocephalum     surpasses     all 


other's  in  size.  It  is  rounded  or  somewhat 
pyramidal  in  outline  and  from  fi  inches  to 
S  inches  across  ;  the  flowers  are  1  inch  to  1 },  inches 
in  diameter  and  pure  white.  This  fine  plant  is 
tlie  barren  form  of  a  species  (V.  Keteleeri) 
which  is  in  cultivation,  but  not  conmion.  As 
stated  previously,  V.  macrocephalum,  if  grown 
out  of  doors,  requires  the  protection  of  a  wall 
for  it  to  thrive  really  well  :  such,  at  least,  is  my 
experience  near  London.  There  ai'e,  of  course, 
many  parts  of  the    kingdom,    especially  in    the 

I  extreme  south  and  south-west,  where  that  would 
not  be  needed.     It  is  now   becoming  a  popular 

'  pot  plant  for  the  conservatory. 


Magnolia  stellata. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  early-flower- 
ing hardy  shrubs,  coming  into  bloom  as  it  often 
does  in  March  :  in  fact,  its  earline.ss  is  sometimes 
almost  a  fault,  for  it  is  somewhat  easilj' 
damaged  by  bad  weather.  The  Magnolia  forms 
an  excellent  bush,  and  at  this  season  of  the  year 
is  covered  with  its  pure  white  star-shaped  flo-B'ers. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate. 
exliibited  some  magnificent  pyramid  -  shaped 
])lants  of  this  Magnolia  i  feet  or  o  feet  high, 
and  bearing  a  large  number  of  flowers. 


FORSYTHIA    ON    A    FENCE. 

FoK  covering  the  bare  and  ugly  wooden  fences 
that  are  often  such  an  ej'esore  in  small  gardens 
Forsythia  suspensa,  that  bears  handsome  j'ellow 
bell-shaped  blossoms  throughout  the  full  length  of 
its  slender  shoots  in  February  and  March,  is  an 
excellent  plant.  I  know  of  several  that  are 
growing  in  little  else  than  a  gravel  walk,  and 
they  flourish  as  though  they  were  in  a  bed  of 
finest  soil.  This  plant  should  be  pruned  back 
when  the  flowers  are  over,  for  the  latter  are  pro- 
duced upon  the  growth  of  the  previous  year.  By 
cutting  back  the  shoots  to  within  a  few  buds  of 
the  base  the  production  of  good  strong  .shoots  for 
another  year's  flowering  is  encouraged.  T. 
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NOTES   ON  ROSE  CULTURE. 

( Continued  from  page  loJ,.) 
Result  of  Thirty-five  Yeaes' 
Experience. 
UCH,  of  course,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  e.i£perienee  of  others,  but 
after  all  personal  observation  is  the 
best  school.  To  attempt  Rose  cul- 
ture under  a  hard  and  fast  system 
is  to  court  failure  more  or  less. 
Soil,  climate,  position,  all  vary,  and  varieties 
that  succeed  in  one  place  are  often  comparative 
failures  in  another.  As  regards  pruning  there 
is  this  unfiiling  axiom  to  be  treasured  in  the 
mind,  that  overcrowding  of  shoots  is  to  be  care- 
fully avoided.  Next,  the  habit  of  each  variety 
should  be  carefully  marked  and  the  pruning 
regulated  accordingly.  Moreover,  not  only  the 
variety  but  the  growth  of  each  plant  of  that 
variety  should  be  considered.  Vigorous  young 
Roses  should  be  pruned  moderately,  and  weaklj' 
young  Roses  severely.  It  is  the  unhappy  fate  of 
most  rosarians  to  have  occasional  failures,  even 
of  plants  which  in  their  normal  state  are  vigorous. 
I  have  often  restored  such  a  weak  plant  to  vigour 
by  carefully  picking  off  every  bud  that  appears. 
This  enables  the  production  of  healthy  wood, 
and  the  reward  of  self-denial  will  be  amply 
enjoj'ed  in  the  following  season.  I  have  now- 
adopted  the  plan  of  shortening  all  Roses,  very 
vigorous  climbers  excepted,  at  the  time  of 
planting,  particularly  if  they  be  planted  late  in 
the  season.  Three  years  ago  I  prepared  a  border 
holding  about  1(X)  plants,  half  of  which  I  cut 
back  at  the  time  of  planting  in  November,  the 
other  half  were  left  unpruned  until  the  following 
March,  the  former  moiety  has,  to  use  a  racing 
phrase,  "left  the  other  standing  still."  I  will 
only  conclude  these  remarks  by  suggesting  that 
there  is  always  something  to  learn  in  Rose 
culture,  and  even  the  greatest  expert  may  some- 
times gather  a  hint  from  one  of  far  less  experience. 
Lympne   Vicaraye,  Hythe.         H.   B.   Biron. 

MaRECHAL  NlEL  AND  CaNKER. 
A  NEIGHBOUR  of  mine  who  grows  this  Rose 
under  glass  with  great  success  and  never  suiters 
from  that  destructive  disease,  canker,  says  he 
attributes  this  freedom  from  canker  to  the  stock 
on  which  it  is  budded,  Isabella  Gray.  This  seems 
an  unusual  stock,  but  I  have  somewhere  read 
that  it  is  one  of  the  reputed  parents  of  the 
Marshal.  If  this  be  the  ease  it  would  seem  to 
be  quite  in  accordance  with  the  fitness  of  things. 
Sulhampstead,  Reading.  J.  T.  Strange. 

Hints  on  Pot  Rose  Culture. 
To  obtain  the  best  results  it  is  necessary  to 
commence  with  plants  established  at  least  twelve 
months  in  the  pots  in  which  they  have  to  flower. 
This  ensures  them  having  good  hard,  well-ripened 
wood  to  start  with.  Thej'  should  be  taken 
into  the  greenhouse  about  .January  or  early  in 
February,  and  pruned  as  soon  as  possible  after 
being  taken  in.  A  temperature  of  4.5"  to  .50"  will 
be  enough  to  commence  with,  gradually  increasing 
up  to  about  .53°  to  60°  at  night.  Of  course, 
higher  temperatures  will  be  reached  when  the 
sun  is  out,  but  that  will  not  matter.  It  is  not 
advisable  to  syringe  much  after  the  Roses  get 
into  full  leaf,  but  green  fly  must  be  kept  down  by 
frequent  fumigating.  Avoid  draughts,  or  mildew 
will  become  very  troublesome.  During  the  earlj- 
part  of  the  year  give  ventilation  only  on  the 
sheltered  side  of  the  house.  Shoulcl  mildew 
appear,  keep  it  in  check  by  smearing  sulphur  on 
the  hot-water  pipes,  and  the  vapour  given  off  will 
check  the  attack  if  not  a  very  bad  one.  If  this 
does  not  prove  sufficient,  dust  the  leaves  all  over 
with  sulphur  for  a  day  or  two  and  keep  the  house 
fairly  warm.  But  if  proper  care  is  taken  a  bad 
attack  of  mildew  need  not  be  feared.  Roses 
I'equire  a  fair  anioiuit   of  water  when  growing. 


and  as  soon  as  the  buds  begin  to  show  the  plants 
should  be  watered  with  manure  water,  both 
liquid  stable  manure  and  also  any  good  artificial 
manure  dissolved  in  the  watering-can  according  to 
the  directions.  Once  or  twice  a  week  will  be 
sufficient  for  this,  but  it  will  generally  be  found 
advisable  to  withhold  manure  water  as  soon  as 
the  buds  show  colour,  and  give  clear  water  only. 
This  treatment  makes  the  blooms,  come  a  better 
colour  than  they  would  do  if  manure  water  is 
given  during  the  time  of  flowering. 

Harry  G.  Mount. 
The  Base  Xurseriee,  Canterbury. 
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Carbolic  Soap  as 
After    spraying    a 

during  the  past  summer  with  a  solution 
carbolic  soap  to  destroy  green  fly,  it  was  noticed 
that  where  some  of  the  plants  had  been  infested 
with  mildew  it  had  disappeared.  This  fact  led 
to  the  experiment  being  tried  in  the  open  upon 
about  30<»  H.P.'s  and  H.T.'s  grown  for  exhibition 
purposes.  The  plants  in  past  years  have  always 
suffered  severely  from  mildew,  and  the  pest  had 
already  made  considerable  headway.  They  were 
.sprayed  twice,  but  while  the  attack  was  not 
entirely  eradicated  it  was  cheeked,  and  the  trees 
remained  comparatively  healthy.  A  number  of 
seedling  Briar  and  Briar-cutting  stocks  that  had 
been  recently  budded  were  similarly  treated  as 
soon  as  they  showed  any  signs  of  being  affected, 
and  so  successfully  that  the  pest  entirely  dis- 
appeared. Circumstances  have  not  permitted  an 
exhaustive  trial,  but  the  above  experiments  tend 
to  show  that  if  the  plants  are  sprayed  as  soon  as 
the  first  signs  of  mildew  are  noticed  it  may  be 
entirely  prevented  from  spreading.  The  spraying 
solution  used  is  obtained  by  dissolving  half  a  bar 
of  Lifel)Uoy  soap  in  three  gallons  of  soft  water 
applied  with  an  Abol  syringe.  The  foliage  and 
tender  growths  were  afterwards  carefully  ex- 
amined  and  no  ill-eft'ects  noted. 

Enfiehl,  Middlenex.  Courtney  Page. 


ROSES    ON    WALLS. 

Rose  trees  trained  on  warm  walls  are  rapidly 
bursting  into  growth,  and  in  some  cases  the 
shoots  are  already  several  inches  long.  It  is  as 
well  to  look  over  "the  trees  now,  so  that  any  dis- 
budding that  is  necessary  may  be  done  without 
delay.  It  will  often  be  found  that  where  at 
pruning  time  there  appeared  to  be  only  one  bud 
to  burst  into  growth,  other  smaller  ones  by  the 
side  of  the  larger  one  previously  unnoticed  have 
also  started  to  grow.  These  ought  now  to  be 
rubbed  off.  .so  that  the  stronger  growth  may  not 
be  hampered  or  hindered  in  any  way.  These 
smaller  shoots  around  the  large  one  are  worse 
than  useless,  for  not  only  will  they  not  lilossom, 
but  they  crowd  the  better  ones. 


THE   PERGOLA. 

Every  garden  is  now  wanting  a  pergola,  that 
pleasant  shape  of  covered  way  that  we  have 
borrowed  from  Italy,  where  it  is  employed  not 
only  for  its  grateful  shade,  but  because  it  is  just 
the"  right  kind  of  support  and  way  of  treatment 
for  the  Vines  of  sunny  Southern  lands. 

We  have  adopted  the  name  because  it  is  more 
convenient  than  the  older  name  of  covered  alley, 
which  three  centuries  ago  was  its  nearest  equiva- 
lent in  English  gardens.  But  this  was  formed  on 
a  much  more  elaborate  wooden  framework,  a 
kind  of  uninterrupted  arched  trellis  for  the  train- 
ing of  some  green  tree  such  as  Hornbeam  or  Wych 
Elm.  whose  rigid  branches  had  to  be  closely 
watched  and  carefully  guided  and  fixed  until  the 
whole  covering  was  complete,  after  which  the 
chief  care  was  the  outer  clipping  into  shape. 
The  modern  pergola  is  a  more  free  Ihing  alto- 
gether and  differently  constructed.  Upright 
piers  of  brick,  stone,  iron  or  wood  are  erected 
in  pairs  across  the  path,  and  a  connecting  beam 
is  put  in  place.  A  slighter  top  is  made  with 
thinner  pieces,  such  as  Larch  poles.  — ' '  i?o.sf •  for 
English  Oardens." 


E  have  received  from  the  Board 
of    Agriculture    a   copy    of    a 
circular   issued    by   the   board 
to    county    councils,    inWting 
from  those  bodies  information 
as     to     the     supplj'    of    small 
their   respective   areas,    and    their 
in   tlie   provision    of  such   plots  of 
land"  where  applications  are  made  for  them.     A 
subject  of  this  nature,   which   to  many  persons 
may  seem  not  only  political  but  to  have  even  a 
party   aspect,  is   i3y  such  action  as  this  on  the 
part  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  lifted  out  from 
any  such  narrow  position,  and  especially  so  when 
addressed  to  county  councils,  as  these  important 
bodies   have   no   political   status,  being  entirely 
concerned     in     county    or     rural     government. 
Generally  it  may  be  assumed  that  in   providing 
small     holdings    of    land     areas     varying    from 
5  acres  to  10  acres  in  extent  the  aim  is  primarily 
agricultural.     But  it  is  a  moot  point,  one  indeed 
of  gi'ave  importance  in  relation   to  the  subject, 
how    far,     under    purely    agricultural    culture, 
small   holdings   may  be   made  profitable.     Rent 
and  r<ates  being  the  same  for  areas  of  given  size, 
certainly  agricultural  culture  and  cropping  is  the 
cheaper  as  compared  with  garden  culture  ;    but 
then  there  is  no  comparison  between  the  produce 
obtained  from    such   diversely  cultivated   plots, 
assuming   both   are   of  the   same   description   of 
soil  and  equal  in  size.       It  is  because  we  both 
feel  and  know  that  onlj'  mider   garden  culture 
can   small  holdings  be  made  to  produce  a  profit 
that  we  give  to  this  useful  and  timely  circular 
the  attention  it  merits. 

No  matter  under  what  form  of  culture  or  crop, 
small  landholders  must,  to  get  rid  of  their 
produce  profitably,  co-operate.  But  while  under 
agriculture,  crops  seldom  need  marketing ;  in 
gardening,  the  crops  are  marketable  over  a  long 
season,  hence  if  the  labour  in  cultivating  the  soil 
deeply  with  spade  and  fork  be  greater,  not  only 
is  produce  correspondingly  greater,  but  it  can 
be  converted  into  money  more  rapidly  and 
frequently.  It  may  be  fairly  assumed  that 
garden  cropping  with  proper  manuring  and 
working  will  give  in  return  from  three  to  four 
times  the  produce  which  may  be  expected  from 
ordinary  agricultural  cropping  and  culture,  in 
addition  to  which,  as  every  gardener  knows, 
profitable  crops  can  be  made  to  follow  each  other 
in  more  rapid  succession.  Occasionally  we  read 
statements  that  seem  surprising  as  to  the  \alue 
of  crops  obtained  from  an  acre  of  ground.  Some 
of  these  statements  may  be  exaggerated,  but  there 
is  in  them  all  the  same  much  that  is  exact,  hence 
they  serve  to  guide  the  intending  small  holder  as 
to  the  advantages  of  garden  culture  and  cropping 
over  a  purely  agricultural  system.  The  small 
holder  needs  to  have  some  eertaintj'  of  tenure, 
which,  to  induce  him  to  cultivate  deeply  and  to 
plant  fruit  trees,  should  not  be  for  a  less  period 
than  twenty-one  years.  He  should  reside  on  or 
near  his  holding,  and  in  any  case  have  a  strong, 
roomy  shed  upon  it,  and,  if  needed,  a  stable  al.so. 
A  holding  of,  say,  5  acres  should  have  3  acres 
under  pureh'  \'egetable  culture,  1  acre  planted 
with  fruit,  and  1  acre  of  pasture,  either  for  a 
cow  or  poultry  nm. 

Failing  a  moderate-sized  greenhouse,  some 
stout  wood  frames  would  be  most  useful.  The 
fruit  quarter  should  be  planted  with  from  eight 
to  twelve  good  Apples,  both  cooking  and  dessert, 
two  or  three  Pears,  as  man}-  Plums  and  Damsons, 
in  each  case  varieties,  not  trees,  being  referred 
to,  and  intermingled  with  these  should  be 
CiuTant  and  Gooseberry  bushes.  Raspberries, 
Loganberries  and  Strawberries.  All  trees  should 
be  of  bush  form,  special  regard  being  paid  to  the 
selection  of  varieties  for  market.  Some  space — if 
only  borders  round  the  fruit  and  vegetable  quarter 
— should  be  allotted  to  flowers,  such  as  will,  when 
cut,  form  neat  bunches,  and  find  a  ready  sale. 
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THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

MAKING    A    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

(Continued  Jrom  page   12S. ) 

PlaNTIN(!. 

kHE  ground  having  been  prepared  in 
advance  by  trenching  or  digging  as 
ad^-ised,  holes  wide  enough  to  receive 
the  roots  when  laid  out  their  full 
length  (saj',  3  feet)  should  be  dug.  They 
should  be  8  inches  deep,  and  the  bottom 
arranged  in  a  slightly  concave  form  (like  a  saucer), 
so  that  the  ends  of  the  roots  when  laid  down  will 
point  a  little  upwards.  This  slight  raising  of  the 
points  of  the  roots  will  encourage  the  tree  to 
form  surface  fibrous  roots,  which  are  of  infinitely 
greater  value  as  fruit  producers  than  are  roots 
having  a  do\\'nward  tendency  towaixls  the  sub- 
soil. The  young  trees  will  be  found  to  have  a 
depression  in  the  centre  of  the  roots  immediately 
under  the  base  of  the  stem,  and  if  laid  down  on 
a  level  surface  there  is  a  danger  of  the  roots  in 
this  part  not  coming  into  contact  with  the  soil  ; 
therefore  to  ob«ate  this  danger  a  small  mound  of 
earth  should  be  formed  in  the  centre  of  the  hole 
for  the  tree  at  planting  time  to  be  gently  pressed 
on  to  it.  Place  the  soil  carefully  among  the 
roots  with  the  hands,  seeing  that  every  root  is 
bedded  in  soil.  When  all  the  roots  are  covered 
tread  the  soil  gently  down  and  fill  the  hole  level 
with  the  surface,  finishing  off  by  placing  a  layer 
of  decayed  stable  manure  3  inches  thick  over  the 
surface  of  the  soil  as  far  as  the  roots  extend. 
This  mulch  will  have  the  effect  of  retaining 
moisture  in  the  soil  during  dry  weather,  of 
nourishing  the  roots  by  the  ammonia  washed  down 
from  it  by  rain,  as  well  as  help  to  encourage  the 
formation  of  fibrous  surface  roots  so  all-important 
in  the  successful  growth  of  all  hardy  fruit.  Plant 
only  when  the  soil  is  comparatively  drj'. 

Pruning. 

As  regards  the  pruning  of  young  fruit  trees,  as 
mentioned  before,  I  would  strongly  urge  inex- 
perienced growers  to  visit  the  nurseries  from 
whence  the  trees  are  purchased,  and  have  some, 
if  not  all,  of  the  trees  (root  and  branch)  pruned 
in  their  presence  by  a  professional  hand.  Where 
this  is  not  possible  I  will  briefly  indicate  the  way 
to  proceed,  which  is  very  simple.  The  three 
year  old  bush  Apple  tree  will  have  from  five  to 
nine  (more  or  less)  main  branches.  At  the  end 
of  each  of  these  will  be  a  shoot,  the  result  of  the 
previous  j'ear's  growth.  It  may  be  anything 
from  I  foot  to  3  feet  in  length.  If  this  shoot  be 
1  foot  long  it  follows  generallj'  that  it  is  of  rather 
weak  growth,  therefore  it  should  be  cut  back  (to 
an  outside  bud)  to  rather  less  than  half  its  length 
with  the  object  of  securing  a  stronger  growth  the 
following  year,  and  to  encourage  the  formation  of 
frxiit  buds  at  its  base.  A  shoot  of  longer  and 
stronger  growth  should  be  shortened  only  by  one- 
fourth  its  length  ;  but  every  terminal  shoot  on 
the  main  branches  must  be  shortened  for  at  least  a 
few  years.   So  much  for  the  terminal  main  shoots. 

It  will  be  found  that  during  summer  out  of  the 
side  of  these  main  shoots  branches  will  emerge. 
These  are  technically  termed  lateral  shoots. 
These  shoots  at  the  end  of  August  will  have 
attained  almost  their  full  length,  possibly  a  foot 
or  more.  It  is  now  time  to  cut  these  shoots  back 
to  within  .1  inches  of  the  main  stem.  This  is 
termed  summer  pruning,  and  the  object  is  to  con- 
centrate the  remaining  sap  foi-ces  of  the  tree  into 
the  base  of  the  shoot,  with  the  view  of  strengthen- 
ing and  plumping  up  the  fruit  buds,  and  also  for 
the  fuller  exposure  of  these  shoots  to  the  ripening 
influences  of  light,  heat  and  air.  In  winter, 
about  December,  or  any  time  before  February, 
these  same  side  shoots  must  be  further  pruned 
back  to  within  three  buds  of  the  stem.  This  is 
also  the  time  for  shortening  tlie  terminal  shoot. 
The  principle  of  pruning  here  stated  is  applicable 
to  future  years  as  well  as  to  tlie  first,  where  the 
trees  are  growing  on  a  restricted  area. 


Particulars  given  in  respect  to  the  growth  of 
the  Apple  are  applicable  to  the  growth  of  the 
Pear.  Onlj'  the  Pear  growing  on  so  restricted  an 
area  must  be  worked  on  the  dwarfing  Quince 
stock.  They  may  be  planted  the  same  distance 
apart  and  in  the  same  kind  of  soil,  only  if  it 
is  a  little  heavier  so  much  the  better,  and 
the  same  remark  applies  to  pruning.  The  same 
applies  to  the  Plum,  only  that  the  trees  are  of 
more  restricted  growth,  and  may  be  planted  8  feet 
apart  instead  of  fljeet.     The  spaces  between  the 
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NEW  FREESIAS. 
K.  F.  HERBERT  CHAPMAN,  the 
raiser  of  the  beautiful  hybrid 
Freesia  which  we  figure,  writes : 
"I  send  a  few  Freesias,  seedlings 
and  others,  for  your  table.  I 
think  you  may  like  the  large  pure 
white  flower,  which  I  call  F.    grandiflora  virgi- 
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Apples,  Pears  and  Plums  may  be  profitably  devoted  ;  nalis.     It  is  a  great  favourite  of  mine,  but  I  have 
to  the  growth  of  vegetables  until  such  time  as  the  I  very  little  stock  of  it  as  yet.     If  you  compare   it 
fruit   trees   have    filled 
their  allotted  space. 

Vabieties. 

Apples  (Dessert).  — 
Mr.  Gladstone,  ripe 
July ;  Devonshire  Quar- 
renden,  August ;  Wor- 
cester Pearmain,  Sep- 
tember ;  James  Grieve, 
October  ;  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  November; 
AUington  Pippin,  Blen- 
heim Orange  and  Man- 
nington's  Pearmain, 
December ;  Christmas 
Pearmain,  King  of 
Tomkins'  County  and 
Scarlet  Nonpareil, 
.January;  Lord  Burgh- 
ley,  Duke  of  Devonshire 
and  Sturmer  Pippin, 
February  to  April. 

Apples  (Cooking).  — 
Lord  Grosvenor,  August 
and  September ;  Grena- 
dier and  Seaton  House, 
October  ;  Lord  Derby, 
Golden  Noble  and  War- 
ner's King,  November 
and  December  ;  Lane's 
Prince  Albert,  Welling- 
ton and  Royal  Late 
Cooking,  January,  Feb- 
ruary and  March ;  New- 
ton Wonder,  Bramley's 
Seedling  and  Winter 
Queening,  April  and 
May. 

Pears  (Dessert). — 
Beurre  Giffard,.Julyand 
August ;  Williams"  Bon 
Chretien,  Trioraphe  de 
Vienne  and  Marguerite 
Marillat,  September ; 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
Marie  Louise  and 
Doyenn(5  du  Cornice, 
October  and  November ; 
Glou  Morceau  and 
Winter  Nelis,  Decern  ■ 
ber ;  Easter  Beurre, 
Nouvelle  Fulvie,  Jose- 
phine   de  Malines   and 

Le  Lectier,  .January  and 

February ;  and  Doyenne 

d'Alenijon,    April     and 

May. 

Plums  (arranged  in  the  order  of  ripening).— 

Rivers'  Early  and  The  Czar,  kitchen  or  dessert  ; 

Oullin's   Golden   Gage    and    Early    Transparent 

Gage,    dessert ;    Victoria   and   Belgian    Purple, 

kitchen  ;    Kirke's,   Reine  Claude  de  Bavay  and 

Green  Gage,  dessert ;  Pond's  Seedling,  kitchen  ; 

Coe's     Golden    Drop,    dessert;     and    Monarch, 

kitchen. 

Gooseberries  (Dessert). — Green  Gage,   Langley 

(-ireen ;     Crown   Bob,    Warrington,    Whinham's 

Industry  and  Rifleman,  red  ;  Whitesmith,  white  ; 

Champagne,  Keepsake  and  Golden  Gem,  yellow. 
CVrran^s.— Red  :  New  Dutch  and  Scotch,  the 

latter  very  early.      Black  :    Boskoop  Giant  and 

Lee's  Prolific.     White  :  White  Grape  and  Trans- 
parent. Owen  Thoma,«, 


FREESIA   CHAPMaNII.      (Slightly  redmvd.) 


with  F.  refracta  alba,  from  which  it  is  a  seedling, 
you  will  at  once  see  the  advance  I  think.  I  have 
crossed  F.  refracta  alba  largely  with  the  little 
insignificant  F.  aurea,  flowers  of  which  I  also 
send,  and  the  blooms  of  F.  Chapmanii,  which 
gained  an  award  of  merit  from  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  on  the  5th  ult. ,  were  the  result 
of  a  secondary  cross,  in  which  I  again  used  F. 
refracta  alba  as  the  seed  parent.  You  will  notice 
that  the  seedlings  sent  vary  greatly  in  shape, 
ground  colour  and  markings.  Most  of  them  are 
sweet  scented." 

[We  were  delighted  with  the  beautiful  Freesias 
from  Mr.  Chapman,  whose  interesting  work 
among  the  flowers  we  have  watched  for  some 
time.     The  Freesia  named  F.  grandiflora  virginalis 
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is  very  beautiful,  the  flowers  white,  with  a 
clash  of  yellow  on  one  of  the  lower  segments. 
\Ve  hope  our  correspondent  will  continue  his 
good  work. — Ed.] 


POT    PLANTS    FROM    SEED. 

Many  beautiful  pot  plants  for  the  adornment  of 
house,  conservatory,  balcony,  or  verandah  can  be 
raised  from  seed  sown  under  glass  in  spring  or 
early  summei-.  If  there  is  no  warm  greenhouse 
in  which  to  place  the  seed-pans,  a  frame  or  even 
a  large  glass-covered  box  in  sunshine  will  answer 
the  pur]>ose.     There  sho\il<l  lie  slieets  of  brown 


white.  When  well  managed,  this  dainty  pot  oi' 
basket  plant  should  be  in  flower  in  two  months' 
time,  and,  if  rested  after  one  blooming  and  top- 
dres.sed  with  fresh  loam,  will  .soon  start  blooming 
once  more.  These  instructions  apply  also  to 
Lobelia  gracilis,  which  is  one  of  the  brightest  of 
small  pot  plants.  By  cultivating  a  quantity  of 
pots  of  Lolielia,  some  may  be  had  in  flower  at  all 
times  of  the  year,  #1iile  others  are  in  the  resting 
stage.  \Vhen  Oxalis  or  Lobelia  overcrowds  a 
pot,  a  division  of  the  roots  will  increase  the 
stock.  Petunias  may  be  sown  on  the  surface  of 
sandy  compost,  u.sed  moist,  just  a  little  fine  silver 
sand  lieing  scattered  over  the  seed.    The  seedlings 
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paper  laid  over  the  glass  for  a  few  days  until  the 
seedlings  are  showing,  in  order  to  prevent  sun- 
heat  froni  exhausting  too  quickly  the  moisture  in 
the  soil  ;  and  after  the  seedlings  are  up  some 
white  paper  shading  will  be  necessarj'  during 
bright  days. 

Musk,  as  well  as  the  handsome  spotted  and 
blotched  varieties  of  Mimulus,  will  be  found 
easy  to  grow  ;  the  giant  strain  is  best  for  pot 
culture.  Mignonette  can  be  sown  direct  into  the 
pots,  the  seedlings  being  thinned  out  to  five 
plants  in  each  6-ineh  pot.  The  best  soil  is  fresh 
turfy  loam  and  leaf-mould,  with  a  little  coarse 
silver  sand,  or,  better  still,  some  crushed  mortar. 
Machet  is  an  excellent  variety  ;  so  are  Tom 
Thumb  Red  and  the  extra  sweet-scented  cream 
Pearl.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  growing 
Mignonette  and  Mimuluses  to  have  ample  air 
and  light  :  but  this  rule  applies  also  to  all  the 
hardier  p(jt  plants,  only  tierce  sun-heat  being 
kept  off  tliem. 

The  Night-scented  Tobacco  (Nicotiana  affinis) 
is  a  delightful  subject  for  pots  on  account  of  its 
perfume  as  well  as  beaut}',  and  there  is  a  dwarf 
strain  now  obtainable  from  seed  ;  the  plants  grow 
with  great  rapiditj',  require  plenty  of  water,  and 
will  begin  to  bloom  not  man}'  weeks  after  sowing. 
Oxalis  rosea  I  alwa\s  grow  from  seed,  because 
the  hybrids  are  of  such  charmingly  different 
shades  of  pink,   some  quite  deep,  others  nearly 


can  be  pricked  out  1  inch  apart  round  the  edges 
i  of  the  pots,  and  after  that  each  transferred 
to  a  3-inch  pot.  If  there  is  no  greenhouse,  it 
will  be  wise  to  sow  only  the  dwarf  or  miniature 
Petunias,  as  they  are  hardier  than  the  immense 
double-flowering  varieties.  For  foliage  plants 
Perilla  nankinensis  and  P.  atropurpurea  laciniata 
are  useful  quick-growing  half-hardy  annuals  of 
easy  culture. 

Pots  of  Phacelia  campanularia,  that  rich  blue 
I  hardy  annual  of  pretty  foliage  and  neat  habit, 
will  be  fotmd  attractive  for  dinner-table  adorn- 
ment, tables  in  \^•indows,  or  conservatories.  Not 
more  than  three  seedlings  should  be  allowed  to 
grow  up  in  each  6-inch  pot.  I  always  advocate 
Phlox  Urummondi,  in  self  colours,  as  a  pot  plant : 
it  is  simple  to  manage,  most  effective,  and  may  be 
either  tied  up  to  small  green  sticks  or  allowed  to 
overhang.  Primula  obconica — crimson-rose,  lilac 
or  white — and  any  of  the  varieties  of  Primula 
stellata  will  succeed  from  early  summer  sowings 
if  well  shaded  from  sun-heat. 

Fairy  or  annual  Roses  are  most  interesting 
to  grow,  but  there  should  be  either  some  bottom- 
heat  or  a  warm  gi'cenhouse  in  which  to  start  the 
seed.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  lovely  rose 
and  white  Daisy-like  Everlastings,  Rhodanthe. 
also  to  the  little  Violet-like  greenhouse  perennial 
Saintpaidia  i<inantha  grandiflora. 

E.  .7,  DiNUAM. 


MOSS  PINKS  FOR  THE  ROCK  WAL1>. 

IF   not   overcrowded    these   charming  dwart 
spring-flowering  plants  will  grow  easily  in 
the  flower  liorder,  but  tliey  are  seldom  so 
free-blooming,  long-lived,  or  seen  to  such 
advantage  as  when  planted  on  a  rock  wall 
facing    east    or   west.       On   such    a    wall 
excessive    moisture    drains    quickly   away    from 
stems  and  foliage,  going — if  the  stones  are  tilted 
slightly    backward — into    the    bank    to    form    a 
reserve    against    the    drought    of 
sunnner.       Moss    Pinks   and    other 
dwarf   Phloxes   delight   in  a  deep 
root-run  of  rich  sandy  soil.    Heavy 
soils  may  be  improved  by  adding  a 
mixture  of  burnt  earth,  coarse  sand 
and  leaf-mould  at  the  rate  of  one 
part  to  six  of  soil. 

Increasini;  Moss  Pinks. 

Plants  cost  from  6d.  to  9d.  each. 
If  their  stems  are  sufficiently  long 
at  the  end  of  .June,  place  cocoannt 
fibre  refuse  and  sand  between 
them.  If  this  is  kept  moist  rooted 
pieces  can  be  taken  off  in  Septem- 
ber, but  tile  best  plants  are  from 
cuttings.  In  -Jidy  the  new  growths 
of  the  more  robust  will  be  at  least 
3  inches  long,  and  these  can  be 
pulled  off  and  planted  in  .sandy  soil, 
surfaced  with  pure  sand  and 
covered  with  a  hand-light.  If 
shaded  and  watered  earefull}-  they 
soon  root  and  make  good  plants  by 
September.  The  weaker  or  more 
compact  varieties  can  be  rooted  in 
the  same  way,  but  require  greater 
care. 

The  Best  Varieties 

of  Phlox  setacea  may.  for  our  pur- 
pose, be  diWded  into  two  classes  : 

/.  — Spreadinij  rariftks. — Phlox 
s.  atropurpurea.  purple-rose:  Dais\' 
Hill,  slightly  paler,  with  well- 
defined  centre  :  lilacina,  lilac  ;  (J. 
F.  Wilson,  clear  starch  blue,  some- 
times almost  white.  Phlox  stellaria 
is  another  species  of  free  growtli 
and  with  starry  white  flowers. 

//.  —  Compact     rarielks.  — Vivid . 
soft   beautiful  rose  ;    Model,  rose  : 
Sprite,  rose,  crimson  centre  :    Bride,  white,  ros}- 
centre  ;  nivalis,  small,  pure  white. 

Class  I.  will,  as  the  gro«th  lengthens,  drooji 
down  the  face  of  the  wall  in  pendulous  masses, 
and  as  the  plants  unite  form  beautiful  cascades 
of  foliage  and  flower.  Such  groups  may  be  most 
irregular  in  shape,  but  are  most  effective  when 
rather  narrow  above,  widening  as  the}'  descend, 
until  on  reaching  the  base  they  spread  out 
freely,  the  downward  flow  only  broken  or  turned 
aside  by  the  projecting  stones  of  the  wall.  A  few 
plants  are  capable  of  doing  this,  but  the  same 
effect  may  be  realised  in  a  much  shorter  pericxl 
by  inserting  small  plants  3  inches  apart  in  the 
crevices  it  is  intended  to  cover. 

Class  II.  grow  btit  slowly,  and  can  be  placed 
nearer  choice  subjects  with  less  risk.  Do  not 
dot  the  plants  at  regular  intervals.  Masses  with 
well-defined  edges  are  equally  tinsatisfactory. 
Plant  in  colonies,  but  tone  down  the  edges  b}' 
intermingling  the  plants  of  each  group  and  by 
introducing  other  plants  in  or  near  theuL  Arte- 
misia sericea  and  Achillea  argentea  will  associate 
well  with  the  rosy  purple  Phloxes,  while  the 
golden  foliage  of  Veronica  salicornioides  and  the 
blue  flowers  of  Lithospermum  prostratum  add 
cheerfulness  to  those  of  the  white. 

The  best  way  to  plant  is  to  lay  them  in  tlic 
joints  of  the  wall  as  it  is  being  built  up,  extending 
their  roots  as  far  back  as  possible  and  placing  a 
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layer  of  soil  between  the  stems  and  stones.  Walls 
already  built,  and  which  it  is  not  expedient  to 
take  do«n  and  rebviikl,  must  have  tlie  crevices 
cleaned  nut  deeply  and  the  plants  inserted  and 
plugged  in  witli  loamy  soil  and  chopped  moss. 

J.  COMBKR. 
The.  Gardens,  Nynuxns,  Crawley. 


EARLY    SPRING   CROCUSES. 

W'k  are  often  told  to  grow  winter  and  early 
spring  Crocuses  in  a  frame,  l)ut  sometimes  those 
grown  in  the  open  give  ns  a  treat  we  cannot  have 
by  opening  a  frame.  On  the  last  day  in  February 
the  glass  rose  to  just  80°  in  the  sun  about  one 
o'clock.  C.  Imperati  had  long  been  a  mass  of 
flower,  coming  out  liravely  in  the  sunshine 
among  the  snow  and  cold.  C.  Sieberi,  Ancj'- 
rensis  and  dalmaticum,  whicli  are  opened 
simultaneous!}^  ;  tommasinianias.  which  scatters 
itself  about  so  much,  and  Bicton  argenteus 
were  ver}'  gay  alongside  an  old-establislied  nook 
of  Cyclamen  Coum.  which  even  peeps  through 
snow  at  times. 

Twn  varieties  of  Korolkowi  were  earlier,  but 
do  not  do  so  well,  and  vitellinus  was  just  coming 
out,  and  likewise  candidus  and  aureus  sulphu- 
reus — a  lo\el}-  pale  yellow.  Ancyrensis,  being 
yellow,  is  good  to  grow,  as  most  of  the  earliest 
are  lilac.  This  time  last  year  Dutch  Crocuses 
were  in  full  blaze,  but  many  are  only  coming  up 
this  year,  the  same  with  Iris  reticulata.  Except 
histrioides,  abont  three  weeks  later, 
Ci'ocus  hyenialis  and  U-evigatus  are 
too  early  in  the  open,  and  the  last 
seldom  flowers  with  me. 

Eeiaatf.         ,J.  F,.  D. 

THE  HARDY  GERANIUMS. 

(Ck.\ne's-bill.  ) 
Amono  the  hardy  (ieraniums  there 
are  man\'  handsome  plants,  the 
more  vigorous  being  peculiarly 
suitable  for  growing  either  in  the 
border  with  other  herbaceous  plants 
or  on  somewhat  dry  banks  in  the 
rock  garden.  Here  when  once  they 
are  given  a  good  start  they  grow 
freel}'.  Several  are  well  adapted 
fur  planting  in  the  wild  garden, 
where  they  soon  make  themsehes 
at  home,  only  requiring  a  somewhat 
light  and  well-drained  soil.  Some 
(jf  the  smaller-growing  sorts  maj' 
be  described  as  among  the  gems  ot 
the  rock  garden.  The  Crane's-bill 
family  has  a  wide  distribution,  and 
we  get  various  species  from  Enr(.>pe. 
North  Africa,  Asia  and  North 
America,  as  well  as  one  (G.  sessili- 
floruni)  common  to  both  Australia 
and  Chili.  All  are  of  easy  cultiva- 
tion in  w  ell-drained  sunny  positions, 
and  may  be  propagated  by  division 
of  the  root  during  the  autunm  or 
spring,  or  may  be  raised  from  seeds. 
Those  species  mentioned  below 
represent  the  best  of  the  larger- 
growing  sorts : 

Gtiranium    armenum,    from    Asia 
Minor,  is  certainly  one  of  the  mo.st 
handsome,  growing  from  2  feet  to 
;}  feet  high,  v\ith  bold  foliage  and  large  blood  red 
flowers.     These  are  produced  in  abundance  from 
May  to  August,  and  they  last  longer  in  half -shady 
p(jsitions.     As   a  plant   for   a   rough   bank   it  is 
difficult  to  beat,  while  it  is  equall}'  eft'ective  in 
the  herbaceous  border  mixed  with  other  plants. 

'/.  Eiidrrxai,  a  native  of  the  Pyrenees,  grows 
about  1  foot  high,  and  is  a  charming  plant,  ^ith 
good-sized  flowers  of  a  light  rose  colour,  ha\ing 
deeper-coloured  veins.  It  is  in  bloom  during 
May  and  .June,  and  is  quite  at  home  in  positions 
suitable  for  the  last-named  species. 

<!.  frioHemoii  conies  from  Siberia,  and  barely 
reaches  a  height  of  1  foot,  with  hairy  leaves,  large 


violet-blue   flowers   and    white   woolly    stamens, 
produced  from  June  to  August. 

O.  (/rundiflcyrnm  is  a  handsome  kind  from  the 
Himalayas,  and  is  somewhat  in  the  way  of  our 
native  species  (fi.  pratense),  of  which  it  may  be 
described  as  a  dwarf  form  uf  more  compact  habit, 
and  larger  bright  purple  flowers  produced  from 
June  to  September.  Like  most  of  the  other 
large  growing  kinds  it  is  at  home  in  almost  any 
position,  providing  there  is  thorough  drainage. 

G.  Ilxricum. — This  Caucasian  plant  is  some- 
what like  G.  eriostenion,  with  deeply-cut,  less  1 
woolly  leaves  and  large  purple  flowers  produced  I 
in  a  long  succession  from  .Tune  to  September.  It 
grows  about  1  foot  high,  and  has  been  in  cultiva- 
tion for  over  a  century.  It  is  a  valuable  plant 
for  various  positions,  as  it  is  of  compact  habit. 
G.  ibericum  var.  platyjjetalum  ((!.  gymnocaulon) 
is  of  rather  freer  habit,  -with  fine  rich  purple- 
bine  flowers  produced  in  al)undance. 

G.  macrorrhiznin  is  a  native  of  Eastern 
Europe,  with  large  rootstock  and  Ijrilliant  crim- 
son flowers  in  May.  Of  compact,  erect  habit  and 
ample  foliage  it  is  a  desirable  plant  for  the  rock 
garden.  Said  to  have  lieen  in  cultivation  since 
1576,  it  is  naturalised  in  parts  of  this  country. 

G.  mat raeflorum  is  a  tuberous-rooted  species 
from  Spain  and  Morocco,  growing  about  18  inches 
high,  with  finely-cut  leaves,  and  rose-purple 
flowers  from  May  to  July.  After  flowering  it 
ripens  off  and  the  foliage  dies  down  quickh',  but 
t  commences  to  grow  again  during  the   winter 


(.'.  pheum  (Dusky  Crane's-bill). — A  native  of 
this  country,  but  frequentl}'  grown  in  gardens  for 
its  quaint  beauty,  the  flowers  being  of  a 
peculiarly  rich  maroon  or  purple-brown,  a 
unique  shade  of  colour.  When  wild  it  grows 
in  woods  and  thickets  to  a  height  of  '2  feet,  but 
in  open  situations  it  is  more  bushy  and  not  so  tall. 

G.  rivulan'  is  a  bushy  plant  growing  2  feet  high, 
with  handsomefoliageand  bright-coloured  flowers. 

G.  xaiuimiienm  is  a  charming  prostrate-growing 
plant  suitable  either  for  the  border  or  the  rock 
garden.  The  vivid  crimson  flowers  are  freely 
produced  for  a  long  period  from  May  onward. 
(J.  s.  var.  album  is  a  pure  white  flowered  form  of 
somewhat  freer  habit  of  growth.  G.  s.  var.  lancas- 
triense  is  a  beautiful  variety,  originally  stated  to 
have  been  discovered  on  the  Isle  of  Walney  in 
Lancashire.  It  has  delicate  pink  ijr  rose  flowers, 
w  ith  darker  veins. 

G.  iralJirhianum  isa  handsome  Himalayan  species 
of  procumbent  habit,  with  leaves  covered  with 
silky  hairs.  The  flowers  are  freely  produced  from 
.June  onward,  and  are  liright  purple  in  colour. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  species  there  are 
others  which  are  more  or  less  deserving  of  culti  - 
vation,  one  of  the  most  recently  introduced 
being  G.  platyanthum  from  China.  It  is  a  plant 
somewhat  in  the  way  of  G.  ibericum,  with  large 
flat  flowers  of  a  bright  purple  colour.  Of  the 
smaller-growing  rock  kinds  there  is 

(1.  aiy/rnfiuiiK — This  is  a  neat  little  alpine  from 
the   Alps  of  Euro])e.   with   sil\er\'  white   leaves 
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months.  It  is  an  elegant  peeies  for  portions  of 
the  rock  garden. 

G.  pahi.itre  makes  a  handsome  bushy  plant 
about  1  foot  high,  and  bears  numerous  light- 
coloured  flowers  in  early  summer.  Although 
from  the  name  it  would  appear  to  require  a 
damp  situation  it  does  eciually  well  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  rockery.     A  native  of  Europe. 

G.  jirati'US'^. — Our  handsomest  native  species, 
the  flowers  of  which  in  the  typical  plant  are  of  a 
purplish  blue  colour,  varies  a  great  deal  in 
cultivation.  There  are  iiure  white  forms  as  well 
as  ones  with  bicolor  tiowei's,  and  also  double 
forms  of  both  colours, 


and  soft  pale  rose  flowers,  with  veins  of  a  deeper 
shade. 

G.  cinereum,  from  the  Pyrenees,  also  has  silvery 
leaves  and  i-eddish  purple  flowers  similar  in  habit 
to  the  last.     There  is  also  a  white  variety. 

G.  sessUiforum.  — A  most  interesting  ])lant 
from  the  alpine  regions  of  .\ustralia  and  Chili. 

G.  xitbcaidi'sctne,  a  native  of  Europe,  grows 
about  6  inches  high,  of  tufted  habit,  with  large 
rose-purple  flowers.  Like  the  otiier  three  men- 
tioned above,  this  plant  flourishes  in  well-drained 
sunny  positions  in  the  rock  garden  planted  in 
gi'itty  soil,  and  is  increased  b\'  divisifai  or  seed. 

W.   I. 
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GARDENING     FOR     BEGINNERS. 


C  ANNAS  (INDIAN  «HOT)  FOR 
GARDEN  AND  GREENHOUSE. 
These  plants  have  become  wonder- 
fully popular  during  recent  years, 
and  deservedly  so.  They  are  usually 
divided  into  two  classes  by  nursery- 
men— the  Gladiolus-flowered  and  the  Orchid- 
flowered.  It  is,  however,  only  necessary  for  the 
amateur  to  consider  the  first-named  section.  The 
Orchid-flowered  varieties  are  much  stronger  in 
growth  and  not  nearly  so  free-flowering  ;  conse- 
quently they  are  unsuited  to  small  gardens. 
Their  cultivation  is  comparatively  easy.  Cannas 
are  excellent  plants  for  greenhouse  decoration, 
and  are  also  effective  in  beds  and  borders  outside 
in  summer.  The  rhizomes  or  thickened  roots  of 
the  plants  are  usually  sold  in  a  dormant  condition 
during  winter  or  early  spring.  Pot  them  up  as 
soon  as  received,  keeping  the  soil  in  a  fairly 
moist  condition  until  it  is  time  to  start  them  into 
growth.  The  rhizomes  of  some  of  the  newer 
varieties  are  not  nearlj'  so  fleshy  as  those  of  the 
well-known  variety  Austria,  for  instance  :  conse- 
(juently  when  stored  away  during  the  winter 
they  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  too  dry,  or 
thej'  will  shrivel  and  perish. 

Propagation  by  Seeds.  —  Cannas  are  propagated 
in  two  ways — by  seeds  and  by  division  of  the 
rhizomes.  Tlie  seeds  are  very  hard,  and  take 
some  time  to  germinate  unless  soaked  in  warm 
water  for  twentj'-four  hours,  or  if  a  small  portion 
of  the  outer  coat  of  the  seed  is  chipped  off' it  will 


ROOTSTOCK    .\NU   I'ARtJoF^STEM   OF   CANXA  JCTST 
AS   GROWTH   COMMF.NCES. 

(The  plants  have  been  stored  in  a  fnwt-proof  greenhoutie 
during  whiter.) 

germinate  much  more  readily.  Pot  off  the  seed- 
lings as  soon  as  they  have  made  two  lea\es  : 
when  left  longer  than  this  the  young  roots  are 
apt  to  get  damaged,  as  they  are  so  brittle.  It  is 
more  satisfactorv,  however,  to  increase  the  stock 


SIMPLE      HINTS. 

By  Division  of  the  Bhizomes. — The  roots  are 
best  started  into  growth  in  the  old  soil,  as  illus- 
trated (Fig.  1).  The  old  roots  should  be  knocked 
out  of  the  pots  and  packed  closely  together  on 
the  floor  of  a  warm  greenhouse  or  in  a  frame  or 
hot-bed.  Well  saturate  them  with  water  at  first ; 
then  sufficient  moisture  will  probabh*  be  afforded 
by  syringing,  which  should  be  done  several  times 
a  day  during  bright  weather.  When  growth  is 
well  advanced  (Fig.  2),  the  rhizomes  should  be 
shaken  free  of  all  the  old  soil  (Fig.  3)  preparatory 
to  being  cut  up.  Pot  up  singly  in  3i-inch  pots, 
using  a  compost  of  equal  parts  loam  and  leaf- 
mould,  and  adding  plenty  of  coarse  sand.  If 
placed  in  a  close  frame  or  handlight  stood  on  the 
stage  in  the  greenhouse  for  a  week  or  ten  daj-s, 
they  will  soon  take  root  in  the  new  soil,  when  air 
may  be  graduall}'  admitted.  A  few  days  later 
(Fig.  4)  the  plants  can  be  placed  on  the  stage  in 
the  ordinary  way. 

Potting  On. — Whether  the  plants  are  to  be 
grown  in  pots  for  flowering  in  the  greenhouse  or 
planted  outside  in  the  beds  or  borders  later  on, 
they  should  be  shifted  into  larger  pots  in  five  or 
six  weeks.  It  is  necessary  to  have  good  plants 
when  planting-out  time  comes  or  the  summer 
will  be  over  before  they  are  worth  anj'thing. 
The  practice  of  restricting  each  plant  to  one 
growth  and  growing  them  in  comparatively  small 
pots  (6-inch)  has  much  to  recommend  it, 
especially  for  amateurs.  Cannas  grow  luxuriantlj' 
in  a  rich  soil,  requiring  plenty  of  water  and 
frequent  applications  of  liquid  manure  when 
well  established  in  the  pots. 

Remoring  the  Suckers.  —  All  suckers  which 
make  their  appearance  are  removed.  If  required 
to  increase  the  stock  they  can  be  severed  from 
the  parent  plant  with  an  old  knife,  preferably 
w  ith  a  piece  of  root  attached.  Potted  up  singly 
in  small  pots  and  placed  in  a  close  frame  they 
will  soon  grow  into  nice  plants.  If  several  shoots 
are  left  on  the  plants  it  will  be  necessary  to  shift 
them  into  larger  pots.  In  these  pots  also  the 
number  of  growths  must  be  limited  or  the 
succeeding  flowers  will  be  small — two  or  three 
growths  are  ample  on  a  plant  in  an  S-inch  pot  ;  on 
a  plant  in  a  10-inch  pot  four  or  five  growths  are 
sufficient. 

Planting  Out  oj  Doors. — The  beginning  of  June 
will  be  early  enough  to  plant  them  outside. 
Small  groups,  preferablj-  restricted  to  one 
variety,  are  very  pretty  objects  in  the  mixed 
border.  Their  handsome  foliage,  especially  that 
of  the  dark-leaved  varieties,  makes  them  very 
useful  as  dot  plants  in  flower-beds.  Groups  on 
the  margins  of  shrubberies  are  likewise  effective. 

Varieties.  —  Black  Prince,  maroon  ;  Beaute 
Poite\'ine,  scarlet  ;  Comte  de  Bouchard,  yellow, 
red  spots  ;  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  rose-pink  ; 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  crimson-maroon  ;  Duke 
Ernest,  red,  dark  foliage  ;  Elizabeth  Hoss,  golden 
yellow,  spotted  red  ;  Mrs.  F.  Dreer,  yellow, 
thickly  spotted  red  ;  Mrs.  F.  Wigan,  dark 
rose,  dark  foliage  ;  Mrs.  G.  A.  Strohlein, 
amaranth  red,  dark  foliage  ;  Oscar  Damiecker, 
orange  j'ellow,  bronze  green  foliage  ;  and  Queen 
Charlotte,  red  edged  yellow. 

GREVILLEA  BOBUSTA.— This  is  a  slender 
greenhouse  plant,  growing  some  3  feet  high,  and 
bearing  elegant  deeply  -  cut  leafage.  It  is 
invaluable  for  mixing  with  flowering  plants, 
and  a  group  of  the  latter  are  made  additionallj' 
attractive  by  the  inclusion  of  a  few  Grevilleas. 
Among    easily-grown    greenhouse    plants    it    is 


probabh'  unequalled  for  table  decoration,  for  it 
will  withstand  a  good  deal  of  rough  usage.  It  is 
valuable  as  a  room  plant  also,  and  although  not 
quite  so  useful  in  this  connexion  as  the  familiar 
Aspidistra,  it  may  be  grown  quite  well  in  a  li\-ing 


.iFTER    HAViyr,    EEEX    IX    .\    WARM    (JREE.NHOfSE 

FOR    A    WEEK     OR     TWO,    THE     YOtXC     CROW  THS 

QIICKLY    I'ROGRESS.       AT    THIS    STAGE    THE    OLD 

PLANT    MAY    BE    DIVIDED. 

room  the  whole  j'ear  round.  Seeds  of  this 
giaceful  plant  may  be  sown  now,  and  the 
warmer  the  greenhouse  the  more  quickly  will 
the  seedlings  appear.  They  often  come  up  very 
erratically,  and  in  a  greenhouse  that  is  only 
slightly  heated  they  may  be  some  time  in  making 
their  appearance.  As  soon  as  the  first  two  leaves 
are  formed  the  seedlings  should  be  removed  from 
the  pot  or  pan  in  which  the  seeds  were  sown  into 
small  pots  singly,  using  a  soil  consisting  of  two- 
thirds  loam  and  one-third  leaf-soil,  mixing  a  good 
sprinkling  of  sand  with  the  compost.  Thev 
must  be  kept  shaded  and  in  close  atmosphere,  in 
a  greenhouse  with  at  least  a  temperature  of  HO", 
and  having  little  air  admitted  for  a  week  or  so, 
until  the}' begin  to  make  fresh  roots.  Afterwards 
they  will  thrive  in  the  ordinarj-  greenhouse  ;  in 
fact,  the}'  are  sometimes  used  out  of  doors  for 
summer  bedding.  The  amateur  with  a  green- 
house that  does  not  fall  below  45°  in  the  winter 
months  could  hardly  grow  a  more  .satisfactory 
foliage  plant. 

A  HANDSOME  CLIMBING  PLANT  (BOU- 
GAIN^'ILLEA  GLABRA).— This  plant  is  gene- 
rally grown  in  a  warm  gi'eenhouse,  with  the 
result   that   the  flowers  are  few   in  number  and 
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BEFORE     DIVIDING     THE     PLAXT     ALL     THE    SOIL 
iMUST    BE    SHAKEN    AWAY   FKOM    THE   ROOTS. 

very  pale  rose  in  colour,  instead  of  being  plenti- 
ful and  richly  coloured.  It  is  really  a  greenhouse 
climber,  and  one  of  the  finest  for  such  a  struc- 
ture. The  plants  should  be  growii  in  a  border 
and  not  in  pots,  unless  the  latter  are  large  ones 
and  the  plants  are  fed  freely.  Specimens  which 
are  now  growing  in  pots  may  be  planted  forth- 
with in  prepared  borders. 

Preparhiji  the  Bordirf. — Take  out  the  old  soil 
to  a  depth  of  20  inches  ;  then  put  in  broken 
bricks  or  clinkers  to  a  deptli  of  9  inches  for 
drainage.  On  the  latter  material  place  a  layer  of 
thin,  newly-cut  turves  to  prevent  the  water 
washing  down  the  finer  compost  of  the  border 
among  the  bricks  and  so  blocking  up  the  water- 
way. Then  procure  some  turfy  loam  in  wliich 
tlie  grass  has  just  decayed,  and  chop  it  into 
pieces  about  4  inches  square.  With  this  loam 
mix  a  peek  of  old  mortar  rubbish  and  finely- 
broken  bricks  to  every  three  bushels  of  it  ; 
organic  manure  of  any  kind  is  not  needed.  The 
border  should  be  at  least  2  feet  wide  and  6  feet 
long,  but  one  twice  the  size  would  answer  the 
purpose  better. 

Planting. — Make  the  compost  moderately  firm 
and  then  put  out  the  plants,  spreading  the 
roots  evenly  and  pressing  the  soil  firmly  around 
them.  The  sunny  side  of  the  house  is  the  best 
position.  If  the  plants  have  one  clean  main  stem 
up  to  the  wall-plate  of  the  house,  so  much  the 
better.  From  that  point  upwards  train  the  rods 
nuich  the  same  as  one  would  a  Vine,  encouraging 
the  growth  of  side  shoots  I  foot  apart  on  both 
sides  of  the  rod.  Small  shoots  which  come 
between  these  must  be  rubbed  oft'.  While  the 
plants  are  growing  freely  in  summer  give  plenty 
of  water,  and  from  the  second  year  onwards  feed 
the  roots  liberally  every  summer. 

Winter  Treatment. — In  the  autumn,  about  the 
month  of  September,  cut  back  the  side  shoots  to 
within  18  inches  of  the  base,  and  also  shorten 
the  leader,  as  this  must  be  cut  back  propor- 
tionately every  year  until  the  top  of  the  house  is 
reached.  Do  not  water  very  frequently  in  tlie 
autumn,  and  keep  the  border  dry  from  December 
until  February.  In  the  latter  month  prune  back 
the  remaining  portions  of  th«  side  shoots  to  one 


bud  from'their  base.  In  due  course  new  shoots 
will  grow  very  strongly  and  flower  profuselj' 
from  June  to  October.  When  new  growtli  com- 
mences water  freely  again.  Allow  some  of  the 
flowering  branches  to  hang  down  loosely  ;  they 
will  give  quite  a  tropical  appearance  to  the 
structure.  Especially  is  tliis  the  case  when  the 
plants  are  grown  in  a  long  greenhouse  or  glass 
corridor.  The  blue  and  white-flowered  Plumbago 
and  Heliotrope,  treated  in  tlie  same  way  as  the 
Bougainvillea  and  planted  alternately  with  the 
latter,  lo(5k  very  charming  indeed  in  a  long 
corridor.  I  have  grown  the  Bougainvillea  and 
the  other  plants  named  associated  togetlier  as 
here  suggested,  the  subject  of  tliis  note  bearing 
scores  of  shoots  laden  with  richly-coloured  flowers 
nearly  4  feet  long. — Avon. 

HARDY    ANNUALS.— Early   April   is  soon 
enougli   to   .sow   tlie   majority  of  hardy  annuals. 


THEN    THE    VOUNIi  SHOOTS  MAY  BE    E.^SILV  SEPA- 
RATED WITH    A    NI'MBER  OF    ROOTS    ATT.\CHED. 

and  especially  it  they  are  wanted  to  fill  bare 
spaces  in  a  mixed  flower  liorder,  as  is  often  the 
case  ;  if  the}'  are  sown  earlier  than  this  they 
come  into  bloom  in  early  .Tuly,  and  while  the 
perennials  are  yet  in  the  flush  of  beauty  annuals 
begin  to  fade  and  wither,  and  detract  consider- 
ably from  the  beaut}'  of  the  border  as  a  whole. 
By  sowing  now  the  annuals  will  come  into  bloom 
the  latter  part  of  Juh',  and  are  at  their  best  in 
company  with  tlie  majority  of  the  perennials. 
As  soon  as  annuals  are  over  they  must  be  pulled 
up,  for  their  withered  stems  and  shrivelled 
flowers  are  less  attractive  tlian  the  bare  soil  tliey 
cover.  Perennials,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not 
collapse  as  soon  as  their  flowers  are  over  ;  tlie 
foliage  still  retains  its  freshness  and  a  certain 
attractiveness.  Sowing  tlie  annuals  now,  so  that 
they  are  at  their  best  in  late  .luly  and  into 
August,  is  most  satisfactory,  for  while  it  is  true 
that  the  border  is  longer  in  attaining  to  its  full 
beauty  (perhaps   an    advantage    rather    than  a 


fault),  the  annuals  and  perennials  lose  their 
fresliness  together,  and  the  quick  death  of  the 
former  does  not  much  interfere  with  the  beauty 
of  the  display. 

Sowing  the  Seeds.  —  Since  the  .seeds  vary  con- 
siderably in  size  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  rule 
as  to  the  deptli  at  which  they  ought  to  be  sown. 
The  smallest  seeds,  such  as  Mignonette  and 
Virginian  Stock,  need  only  a  sliglit  covering  of 
sand  or  finely-sifted  soil,  while  those  of  moderate 
size,  such  as  Linum,  Mallow,  &c.,  may  be  sown 
about  one-tliird  of  an  inch  deep.  One  must,  of 
course,  sow  more  thickly  than  tlie  seedlings  will 
ultimately  be  allowed  to  remain,  for  some  losses 
are  almost  sure  to  occur,  either  from  the  depreda- 
tions of  birds  or  from  other  causes.  However, 
it  is  folly  to  sow  them  thickly,  like  Mustard  and 
Cress,  although  many  do  this  and  then  wonder 
why  their  seedlings  are  so  weak  and  spindling. 
When  the  seeds  are  sown  too  tliickly  it  is 
impossible  to  thin  them  out  properly,"  for  in 
tiding  to  pull  up  one  one  will  probably  uproot  a 
small  clump  of  them.  It  is  important  to  make 
the  soil  fine  by  breaking  it  up  with  a  trowel  or 
liand-fork,  digging  several  inches  deep  at  the 
same  time,  so  that  the  tender  roots  of  the  seed- 
lings may  find  no  difficulty  in  making  their  way 
through  the  soil.  A  great  many  failures  result 
tlirough  the  soil  being  improperly  prepared  ;  in 
liard.  lumpy,  unbroken  soil  the  seedlings  get 
dried  up  or  otherwise  damaged,  and  fail  to  make 
their  way  through  the  surface  soil.  First  of  all 
then  make  a  good  seed-bed.  It  is  an  advantage 
to  have  a  small  heap  of  sifted  soil,  and  after  the 
position  has  been  well  broken  up  by  the  trowel 
put  on  a  covering  of  sifted  soil  an  inch  or  so 
deep,  in  which  to  give  the  seedlings  a  good 
start.  After  sowing  the  seeds  sift  a  light 
covering  of  .soil  over  tliem  and  press  gently  witli 
a  flat  board.  Give  a  sprinkling  of  water  through 
a  rosed  can  if  thel^weather  is  dry,  and  [repeat  this 
every  day  if  necessary. 


IT    IS    A    SIMPLE    iMATTBR    TO    POT    UP    THE    YOUNG 

SHOOT,    AND     IT    SOON     DEVELOPS    INTO     A     STRONG 

PLANT    SUITABLE    FOR    GREENHOUSE     OR    FLOWER 

CARBBN. 
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Thinvinft  the  Seedlings. — It  is  important  that 
thinning  should  be  commenced  eiirly.  Manj'  of 
the  seeds  will  germinate  in  about  a  fortnight, 
and  when  all  are  up  thinning  should  be  com- 
menced. In  order  to  get  the  best  results  thinning 
should  lie  done  gradually,  taking  out  only  a  few 
at  a  time.  With  the  majority  of  annuals,  such 
for  instance  as  Lavatera,  Chrysanthemum, 
Larkspur,  CoUinsia,  (iodetia,  Sic,  the  seedlings 
shoulcl  be  removed  when  they  touch  each  other.  If 
as  S(jon  as  one  seedling  touches  another  one  of 
them  is  removed,  and  the  practice  is  carried  out 
svstematically  until  almost  the  flowering  stage  is 
readied  there  will  be  no  overcrrjwding.  and  each 
plant  will  have  proper  space  in  which  to  develop 
and  to  display  its  flowers.  Some  annuals  of 
exceptionally  slender  giowth,  such  as  Linuni 
gi-andiflonmi  rubrum  (the  Red  Fla.x)  do  not 
require  sucli  severe  thinning  ;  in  fact,  the  stems 
are  so  slender  and  the  plants  branch  out  so  little 
that  one  needs  the  support  of  the  other.  I  have 
a  distinct  recollection  of  a  mass  of  this  annual 
—one  of  the  most  showy  of  all— its  brilliant  red 
eup-shaped  flowers  wide  open  to  the  summer  sun, 
and  the  mobile  stems  waving  to  the  gentlest 
breeze.  ISown  in  a  mass  and  thinned  little  oi- 
not  at  all,  this  Flax  makes  a  glorious  display 
when  in  bloom. 

Somt  Good  /lardy  Aniinaln. — Some  of  the 
best  hardy  annuals  are  the  following  :  Annual 
Chrysanth'emums  (in  variety),  Collinsia  liicolor. 
Lavatera  rosea  splendens  (Rose  Mallow),  Stock- 
flowered  Larkspurs,  Heliclirysum  (Everlasting), 
Hawkweed,  Lupinus  Hartwegii,  Nasturtium, 
tiodetias  (in  variety),  Shirley  Poppies,  Linum 
grandifloruni  rubrum  (Red  Flax).  Leptosiphon 
aureus,  Clarkia  (in  variety)  Nigella  Miss  Jckyll, 
Nemophila  insignis.  Coreopsis  tinctoria.  C.  Drum- 
mondi.  Candytuft  and  Mignonette. 


A    HISTORY    OF    DAFFODIL 
SHOWS. 

That  "  there  are  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever 
came  out  of  it "  is  a  saying  which  may  be  applied 
to  many  things.  It  is  very  apposite  in  regard  to 
florists'"  flowers.  I  can  well  imagine  a  florist  in 
the  latter  half  of  last  century  as  he  saw  his 
favourite  flowers  gradually  losing  favour  with 
the  public,  and  the  shows  which  were  organised 
to  promote  and  extend  their  cultivation  every 
year  becoming  fewer  in  number,  wondering  within 
liimself  what  «(juld  take  their  place.  'Pulips, 
Dahlias,  Pelargoniums.  Carnations,  Pansies, 
Pinks,  Auriculas,  Ranunculuses,  Polyanthuses, 
(ieraniums  and  Calceolarias  at  one  time  or 
another  during  the  last  Innidred  years  have  each 
of  them  been  in  high  favour  witli  sections  of  the 
gardening  world. 

Latterly,  excluding  Orchids,  the  flower  that 
has  probably  more  nearly  taken  their  place 
has  l)een  the  Chrysanthemum.  In  time,  no 
doubt,  when  its  possibilities  have  been  ex- 
liausted,  it  too  will  decline  in  popular  favour, 
and  another  flower  will  take  its  place.  For 
example,  the  Sweet  Pea  has  made  immense 
strides  with  the  public  within  tlie  last  ten  years, 
and  it  now  boasts  a  special  society  of  its  own. 
The  National  Sweet  Pea  Society  will  hold  its 
seventh  annual  show  in  July,  and  long  may  it 
prosper.  I  venture,  however,  to  think  that  this 
flower  has  not  such  potentialities  as  will  enable 
it  to  live  very  many  years  in  sucli  favour  as  it  is 
to-day.  Another  flower  that  has  made  its  mark 
in  quite  modern  times  is 

Thk.  Daffodii.. 

It  is  a  long  span  of  years  between  the  time 
when  the  plate  of  Dean  Herbert's  hybrids 
appeared  in  the  Bo/ankal  Bei/ister  of  August, 
184.S,  and  the  present-day  creations  of  I'^nglc- 
heart  and  others,  some  of  the  choicest  of  whicli 
have  liecn  figured  in  Thk  Uarijkn.  Not  until 
ISSl,  as  fai'  as  I  am  able  to  trace  the  matter,  was 


there  ever  held  a  Daflodil  show.  In  that  year 
the  famous  Daffodil  Conference  was  held  in 
London  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society.  The  late  Sir  Michael  Fostei' 
was  in  the  chair,  and  it  was  attended  by  all  the 
leading  1  )affodil  people  of  the  day,  notable  among 
whom  were  the  late  Rev.  C.  Wollev-Dod,  Mr. 
F.  W.  Burbidge,  Mr.  J.  (J.  Baker.' Mr.  H.  J. 
Elwes  and  Mr.  Peter  Barr.  This  was  followcrl 
in  six  years'  time  by  a  second,  at  which  Sir 
Michael"  Foster  again  presided,  and  which  was 
attended  by  all  the  chief  lights  of  the  Daffodil 
world.  Papers  were  read  by  Messrs.  T.  A, 
Dorrien-Smith,  F.  \V.  Burbidge,  C.  R.  Scrase- 
Dickins,  J.  H.  Krelage,  James  'Walker,  J.  G. 
Baker  and  the  Revs.  W.  'Wilks.  C.  'Wolley-Do(l, 
(i.  H.  Engleheart  and  A.  Rawson.  The  Daffodil 
had  now  liecome  with  the  Primrose  "  the  most 
popular  flower  of  the  springtime"  (J.  ti.  Baker, 
in  opening  the  second  day's  conference).  These 
conferences  did  more  than  anything  else  to  make 
the  Daffodil  the  popular  flower  it  is  to-daj-. 
They  were  the  pioneers  of  the  fourteen  .shows 
that  are  to  be  held  this  spring,  and,  if  I  read 
the  genus  aright,  of  many  more  as  year  by 
j'ear  enthusiastic  hybridisers  and  cultivators 
make  its  immense  possibilities  more  and  more 
known. 

Not  counting  the  above  conferences,  the  earliest 
Daffodil  exhibition  was  that  held  in  the  Edgbaston 
Botanic  (Jardens  at  Birmingham  in  1893.  It 
took  place  under  the  auspices  of  the  Birmingham 
Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society,  which  was 
the)i,  as  it  is  now,  under  the  able  direction  of 
Professor  Hillhouse.  Unfortunately,  the  .show 
did  not  pay  its  way.  and  it  had  to  be  given  up  in 
1S9().  It  "was  at  this  crisis  that  Mr.  Robert 
Sydenham  noblj'  came  forward,  and  for  two  years 
ran  a  show  himself. 

In  I.S'.IS  the  Jlidland  Daffodil  Society  was 
formed,  and  it  lield  its  first  show  in  1899  in  the 
same  gardens.  I  have  its  first  schedule  before 
me  as  I  write.  There  were  twenty-seven  classes 
provided  then,  whereas  for  the  ninth  annual 
show,  which  is  to  be  held  on  April  23  and  24, 
there  are  no  less  tlian  fifty-four,  or  exactly 
double.  Technicallj-.  the  oldest  society  is  the 
Cornwall  Daffodil  and  Spring  Flower  Society. 
LTnder  the  fostering  care  of  the  Hon.  .Tolui 
Bosoawen  it  has  already  had  a  long  lease  of  life  ; 
its  next  show,  which  is  to  be  held  at  Truro  on 
April  3  and  4,  will  be  the  eleventh.  One  note- 
worthy characteristic  of  this  exhibition  is  the 
wonderful  display  of  flowering  shrubs,  Kliodo- 
dendrons  and  Camellias,  Violets  and  Primroses 
which  flower  and  flourish- in  the  genial  air  of 
the  "English  Riviera"  in  a  way  whicli  we 
Northerners  nnist  see  to  realise. 

In  point  of  age  the  third  oldest  society  is  tlic 
Lincolnshire.  It  began  lite  as  the  Spilsby  and 
District  Narcissus  and  Tulip  Society,  and  held 
its  first  show  at  Spilsby  in  I9(:h2.  The  first  sccrc 
taiy  and  treasurer  was  Mr.  A.  M.  Wilson,  wlm 
is  so  well  known  for  his  successful  culture  of  both 
Daffodils  and  Tulips.  This  is  a  very  conservative 
society,  for  its  prize  schedule  is  almost  the  same 
for  1907  as  it  was  in  1902.  It  is  essentially  a 
Daff'odil  society,  notwithstanding  its  name.  Out 
of  twenty  classes,  no  fewer  than  eighteen  are 
confined  to  Daffodils. 

Founded  somewhere  about  tlie  .same  time  as 
the  Lincolnshire  is  the  St.  Keverne's  Children's 
Daff'odil  Society.  It  was  started  by  Mr.  Clayton, 
who  is  a  schoolmaster  in  the  district,  mainly  to 
encourage  flower-growing  among  the  school- 
children, but  partly  to  encourage  the  same  taste 
among  the  people  generally.  Mr.  P.  D.  Williams 
of  Lanartli  has  been  a  good  friend  and  helped  tiie 
work  in  many  ways.  The  competition  is  not 
wholly  confined  to  the  children  ;  adults  of  the 
district  have  classes  provided  for  tliem.  In  all 
there  are  fourteen,  out  of  which  no  less  than  ten 
are  for  pot  plants.  Other  schools  or  school  dis- 
tricts hax'c  begun  to  have  similar  shows  in  the 
last  three  or  tour  years,  with  excellent  results. 

Joseph  Jacob. 
(To  he  continued.) 
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THE    HARDY    FERNERY. 

SINCE  the  hardy  species  of  Ferns 
grown  in  this  country — and  we 
have  mainly  in  view  those  which 
are  native — commence  to  throw  up 
their  fronds  in  April,  it  is  advisable 
to  anticipate  this  period  of  easy 
damage  to  new  growth  by  taking  in  hand  at 
once  any  re-arrangements  or  repotting  which 
may  be  contemplated  or  required.  After  the 
long  rest  of  winter  their  vital  vigour  is  at  its 
highest,  and  root  action  is,  therefore,  the 
least  likely  to  be  checked  sufficiently  to  do 
any  damage. 

Later  on,  too,  when  the  fronds  are  in  evi- 
dence, the  strain  upon  the  roots  is  naturally 
greater,  because  they  have  much  more  work 
to  do,  and  as  it  is  a  recognised  fact  that  each 
Fern  frond  forms  its  own  little  individual 
rooc-bunch  it  is  easily  seen  that  damage  to 
the  roots  when  the  fronds  are  still  growing  is 
very  apt  to  cripple  them.  Now,  however, 
the  fronds  are  still  in  embryo,  curled  up 
snugly  in  the  centre  of  the  crown,  or,  in  the 
case  of  the  travelling-rooted  Ferns,  hardly  at 
all  in  evidence.  In  point  of  fact,  we  can 
deal  with  Ferns  in  the  semi-dormant  state 
almost  as  drastically  as  we  will  and  yet  when 
replanted  they  will  show  no  perceptible 
traces  of  the  operation,  except,  it  may  be,  an 
increased  vigour  due  to  increased  rootspace 
and  fresh  conditions  of  growth.  Hence,  under 
glass,  all  Ferns  should  now  be  carefully 
inspected,  and,  if  there  is  any  reason  to 
assume  an  unsatisfactory  condition,  they 
should  be  turned  out  and  examined,  all  dead 
roots  and  decayed  matter  removed,  and  fresh 
soil  supplied,  a  keen  look-out  being  mean 
while  kept  for  possible  weevil  grubs,  wire- 
worms,  common  worms,  or  other  intruders 
which  may  have  led  up  to  unsatisfactory 
growth.  Crowded  crowns  should  be  divided; 
pot-bound,  but  otherwise  healthy,  plants  care- 
fully installed  in  somewhat  larger  pots,  but 
not  too  large  ones,  as  overpotting  is  always 
an  evil  and  apt  to  lead  to  sourness  of  soil. 
Ferns,  however,  frequently  keep  in  good  con- 
dition for  years  without  repotting,  and,  if  in 
good  health,  are  best  left  alone.  We  have  an 
instance  in  point  in  our  own  collection— a 
Lady  Fern  which  has  been  in  a  flat  cork 
pocket  wired  to  a  roofing-slate,  which  rises 
year  after  year  most  vigorously  after  being  over 
twenty  years  undisturbed,  and  only  mulched 
once  or  twice  on  the  surface  with  a  few  band- 
luls  of  leaf-mould.  In  Nature,  indeed,  we 
find  huge  specimens  of  great  age,  which  must 
practically  be  dependent  year  alter  year  and 
decade  after  decade  upon  the  mere  mulching 
of  their  own  dead  fronds  and  a  contribution 
drifted  from  adjacent  trees. 

Garden  conditions  are,  however,  rarely  so 
favojirable  as  those  of  the  rocky  glens  and 
bosky  woods  in  which  these  giants  thrive, 
and  under  culture  it  is  quite  certain  that, 
whether  in  pots  or  in  the  open,  the  fullest 
development  of  a  beautiful  varietal  type  is 
never  reached  by  allowing  the  Fern  to 
I  multiply  its  side  shoots  and  form  clumps,  as 
they  will  do  if  left  alone  and  not  divided 
from  time  to  lime.  A  single-crown  Fern  will 
produce  fronds  twice  the  size  of  those  of  a 
crowded  clump,  and  for  this  reason  not  only 
have  the  fronds  a  better  chance  to  display 
themselves  to  advantage,  but  the  roots,  not 
having  to  struggle  with  a  host  of  competitive 
ones  in  the  soil,  induce  a  robuster  growth. 
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These  remarks  manifestly  only  apply  to 
crown  forming  Ferns  like  the  Male  or  Buckler 
Ferns,  the  Shield  Ferns,  and  the  Lady  Fern. 
Those  with  creeping,  travelling  rootstocks 
tind  fresh  soil  for  themselves,  and  only  form 
good  specimens  when  well  established  ;  they 
are  therefore  best  left  alone,  and  under  glass 
should  be  grown  in  shallow  pans  large  enough 
to  permit  of  their  spreading.  When  well 
established  an  annual  mulching  of  leafy 
compost  will  keep  them  going,  and,  if  it  be 
desired  to  multiply  specimens,  an  inch  or  so 
of  rootstock  provided  with  a  growing  tip,  a 
frond  or  two,  and  the  roots  belonging  to  the 
section,  can  be  severed  and  planted  ;  this 
will  speedily  take  root  and  become  an  estab- 
lished plant.  The  common  Polypody  and  its 
beautiful  varieties,  also  the  Oak,  Beech, 
and  Limestone  Ferns,  belong  to  this  cate- 
gory, together  with  CVstopteris  montana 
(the  Mountain  Bladder  Fern).  The  common 
Bracken  (Pteris  aquilina)  is  another  of  this 
kind,  but  is  such  a  rampant  and  deep-rooting 
traveller  that  it  only  lends  itself  to  propaga- 
tive  treatment  on  the  above  lines  when  it  is 
dormant  in  the  winter.  There  are,  however, 
several  beautiful  crested  and  congested  forms 
of  this  species,  and,  if  spores  of  these  can  be 
obtained,  the  young  plants  will  grow  rapidly 
under  glass.  If  the  pans  be  dropped  intact  into 
the  soil  in  the  autumn,  the  plants  will  survive 
the  winter  and  soon  find  their  way  out  of  the 
pan  into  the  soil  and  form  good  characteristic 
plants  the  following  season.  They  are  only 
now  mentioned,  therefore,  as  a  suggestion  for 
sowing,  since  actual  planting  is  hardly  in 
question.  Still,  green  fronds  of  evergreen 
species  should  not  be  removed,  as  they  con- 
tribute to  the  vigour  of  the  plant,  until  they 
decay,  and,  if  in  the  open  the  general  debris 
of  dead  fronds  of  these  and  the  deciduous 
Ferns  are  removed  for  the  sake  of  tidiness,  it 
is  well  to  give  a  mulching  of  leaves  round 
the  crowns  as  a  protective  substitute  against 
possible  detrimental  effects  of  dry  March 
winds.  C.  T.  Drubky,  V.M.H.,  F.L.S. 


GARDENING  OF  THE 
WEEK. 


FOR  THE  NORTH  AND  NORTH 

MIDLANDS. 
Plants    Under    Glass. 

POTTING.— Many  failures  in  pknt 
groviing  are  attributable  to  imperfect 
drainage.  One  of  the  principal  aids  to 
success  in  the  culture  of  hard-wooded 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants  is  firm 
potting.  Careless  or  loose  potting, 
especially  with  climbers  in  this  section,  results  in 
the  plants  developing  long  and  fibreless  roots, 
which  produce  elongated  shoots  that  never  ripen 
sufficiently  to  flower  satisfactorily.  Heaths, 
Azaleas,  Crotons  and  other  hard-wooded  plants 
all  require  firm  potting,  and  fibrous  roots  are 
only  produced  by  firm  soil. 

^  Seedlings. — By  this  time  seedlings  of  Begonias, 
Streptocarpus,  Gloxinias,  &c. .  will  be  ready  for 
pricking  off,  and  should  be  transferred  either 
singly  or  in  small  clumps  into  pans  of  light, 
porous  soil  until  large  enough  to  pot  up.  For  a 
few  days  after  pricking  off  a  little  e.xtra  atten- 
tion must  be  given  to  shading,  also  an  occasional 
spray  lightly  overhead  with  the  syringe. 

Fruits  Under  Glass. 
Thimiiiuj    Grapes.  —  Grapes     in     the    earlier 
houses  now    need    thinning.       The    free-setting 


varieties  may  be  taken  in  hand  at  once,  but 
varieties  such  as  JIuscat  of  Alexandria,  Muscat 
Hamburgh  and  others  should  be  allowed  further 
development  before  thinning  takes  place.  Shy- 
setting  varieties  should  be  pollinated  daily  by 
drawing  the  hand  down  each  bunch,  or  by 
transferring  pollen  from  Black  Hamburgh 
bunches.  Where  the  Hamburghs  flower  earlier, 
if  the  pollen  is  collected  and  kept  dry,  it  will 
remain  effective  for  several  weeks.  Mid-season 
Vines  are  progressing  towards  the  flowering 
stage,  and  as  soon  as  it  can  be  seen  which 
bunches  are  worth  retaining,  the  others  should 
be  cut  awa}'.  Growth -stopping  should  be  done 
liefore  the  Vines  come  into  flower. 

Hardy  Friit. 

Plums. — Trees  on  south  and  west  walls  will 
soon  be  opening  their  flowers,  and  should  be 
given  protection  from  frosts  at  night  with 
doubled  fish  netting.  Grafting  must  be  pushed 
rapidly  on  now  that  the  sap  is  rising.  Examine 
the  clay  that  has  been  put  on.  and  if  found  to  be 
cracked  smooth  it  over  with  more  clay  and 
water,  or  bind  fresh  green  moss  around  the  clay. 

Flower    Garden. 

Pampas  Grass. — The  present  is  the  best  time 
to  divide  and  replant  Pampas  Grass.  It  quickly 
establishes  itself. 

Pentstemons. — Seeds  sown  at  the  present  time 
and  grown  on  quicklj'  will  produce  flowers 
this  season.  This  perennial  is  very  hardy ;  when 
it  forms  large  clumps  they  are  best  lifted  and  the 
healthy  pieces  of  the  old  plants  returned  to  the 
bed.  Propagation  must  be  pushed  on  with  until 
sufiioient  quantities  of  Lobelia,  Coleus,  Iresine, 
Mesembryanthemum,  Heliotrope,  &e.,  are  ob- 
tained. Early-struck  plants  may  be  hardened 
I  iff'  as  room  can  be  obtained. 

W.  H.  Lambert. 
(Gardener  to  Earl  Grey. ) 

Hoii'icic,  \orth  nmherland. 


FOR  THE  SOUTH  AND  SOUTH 
MIDLANDS. 
Flower  Garden. 
Sweet  Peas  sown  indoors,  as  advised  in  a 
former  calendar,  will  now  be  good  sturdy  plants 
several  inches  high,  and  may  be  planted 
out  in  positions  previously  prepared.  If  slugs 
are  troublesome,  surround  the  plants  with 
some  finely-sifted  ashes,  and  put  some  small 
twigs  about  to  support  them.  Now  is  a  good 
time  to  make  a  sowing  outdoors  to  succeed 
this  planting.  On  soils  where  slugs  are  trouble- 
some, as  they  are  here,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
sow  rather  thickly  and  thin  out  afterwards.  In 
the  flower  garden  keep  the  surface  soil  stirred 
with  the  Dutch  hoe  between  bulbs  and  other 
spring-flowering  plants. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

A  good  sowing  of  Carrots  should  now  be  made. 
There  should  be  at  least  four  sowings  during  the 
season,  the  last  one  during  August,  which  will 
provide  young  roots  until  the  frame  ones  are 
ready.  Of  course,  a  crop  of  older  roots  are 
required  for  storing  ;  also  for  soups  and 
flavouring. 

Cauliflowers  sown  indoors  during  January,  and 
carefully  hardened,  may  now  be  planted  out  on 
warm,  sheltered  borders.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
draw  out  deep  drills  for  the  plants,  as  this  gives 
them  good  shelter,  and,  if  necessary,  they  are 
thus  easily  protected. 

Neio  Seakale  Beds  may  now  be  planted  on 
deeply-worked  ground  ;  -Hhere  forcing  is  done 
on  the  ground  the  roots  are  best  planted  in 
clumps  of  three.  Seed  should  also  be  sown,  as 
splendid  roots  are  obtained  by  this  means. 

Stir  the  surface  of  Asparagus  beds  and  give 
a  sprinkling  of  salt,  about  •2oz.  to  the  square 
yard.  Also  sow  seeds  on  what  will  be  permanent 
beds  or  for  transplanting. 


Plants  Under  Glass. 

Clirysuiifhemams. — Quantities  of  the  earlier- 
rooted  plants  will  now  be  ready  for  repotting 
into  .5-inch  and  6-inch  pots.  The  compost  should 
consist  of  good  loam,  leaf-soil  and  coarse  sand, 
with  tlie  addition  of  a  little  bone-meal,  soot 
and  wood  ashes.  Pot  firmlj'  and  stand  in  cold 
frames,  which  should  be  kept  close  for  a  few 
days.  Afterwards  give  plenty  of  air,  but  be 
careful  to  guard  against  cold  draughts.  If  fly 
appears  dust  with  Tobacco  powder.  As  cuttings 
are  available  propagate  stock  of  early-flowering 
Chrvsanthemums. 

Primidas.  —  Where  the  old  double  white 
Chinese  Primula  is  grown,  the  under  leaves 
should  now  be  carefully  trimmed  ofl',  and  the 
plants  be  top-dressed  with  a  light  compost  of 
leaf-soil  and  sand,  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
loam,  into  which  they  will  soon  root,  when  they 
may  be  detached  and  potted  into  small  pots. 
Where  Primula  sinensis  and  Primula  oboonioa 
are  required  early  in  flower,  seed  should  now  be 
sown  in  pots  of  light  sandy  soil  and  carefully 
shaded  until  it  germinates.  Where  required  in 
quantity  and  in  succession  sowings  may  be  made 
from  now  until  Jul}'. 

Winter-floweriiKj  Plants.  —  Cuttings  of  many 
winter-flowering  plants  are  now  available,  such 
as  Plumbago  rosea,  Thyrsacanthus  rutilans, 
Eupatoriums,  Eranthemums,  Begonias,  &c.  ;  they 
should  be  secured  now,  inserted  in  small  pots 
of  light  sandy  .soil  and  plunged  in  a  warm 
propagating  case.  J.   CouTTS. 

(Gardener  to  Sir  T.   Dyke  Acland,  Bart.) 

Killerfou,  Devon. 


TO 


ANSWERS 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answers.— TAc  Editor  mtend.^: 
to  make  The  Garden  helpful  to  all  readers  toko  desire- 
assistance,  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may  be, 
and  with  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature- of  the 
''Answers  to  Correspondents"  column.  All  communica- 
tions should  be  clearly  and  concisely  xm'itten  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Garden,  so,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W.C.  Letters  on  business  sho^dd  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  muy  desire  to  be  used  in  the 
paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be 
on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 
iPlseS  diseased  (  ir.  B.  D.  ).  —in  planting 
keep  the  rhizome  quite  near  the  surface  of  the 
soil.  A  moderately  exposed  or  half  exposed 
rhizome  rarely  suffers,  but  in  the  case  of  the 
true  Oneocyclus  Irises  it  is  not  at  all  an  easy 
matter  to  have  a  rhizome  large  enough  for 
exposure  in  this  way.  We  were  formerly  of 
opinion  that  the  failure  was  due  to  some  fungoid 
attack,  but  this  has  not  yet  been  confirmed. 
In  certain  instances,  howe\'er,  we  have  more 
recently  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  imbricated 
character  of  the  bases  of  the  leaves  where  these 
join  the  point  of  the  rhizome  constitute  a  water- 
tight compartment,  and  the  moisture  being 
retained  to  stagnation  point,  putrefaction  quickly 
follows.  Over-deep  planting,  too,  is  responsible 
for  a  like  thing.  In  the  case  of  the  larger-leaved 
sorts  a  slight  hole  made  at  the  base  of  the  outer 
leaves  would  allow  the  water  to  pass  away. 

Weeds  on  lawn  (G.  H.  Stephem).—lt 

would  no  doubt  have  been  a  wiser  proceeding 
had  you  dug  up  the  ground  and  cleared  it  of 
weeds  and  then  sown  with  the  best  lawn  grass 
seeds.  However,  the  best  thing  to  do  now  will 
be  to  get  a  man  or  boy  to  gruli  \ip  every  one  of 
the  weeds  you  mention.  Tlie  best  way  to  do 
this  is  to  use  an  old  partly-worn  table  knife  for 
cutting  the  roots  deep  down  in  the  soil ;  rake  the 
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giound  over  hard  afterwards.  Next  give  the 
lawn  a  dressing  of  ordinary  garden  soil  at  the 
rate  of  three  barrowloads  to  the  pole,  having 
))re\'iously  mixed  with  the  soil  half  a  gallon  of 
some  weil-approved  artificial  manure  to  every 
barrowload.  Sow  the  bare  patches  with  grass 
seeds  at  the  rate  of  a  good  handful  to  the  square 
yard,  raking  and  rolling  in  immediately  after- 
wards. Lawn  sand  will  destroy  the  Daisies,  and 
ma^'  be  applied  now. 

Trailingr   plant   for   steep   bank 

(CVos«(/).  — The  rock  Roses  (HelianthemumI  would 
probably  do  on  the  sunny  side,  then  on  the 
shady  side  you  could  plant  Prinnoses,  as  you 
suggest,  and  Ferns.  They  would  go  well 
together.  The  variegated  creeping  Kuonymus 
(E.  radicans  variegata)  would  thrive  in  any 
of  the  aspects.  Such  plants  as  Aral)is, 
Iberis  and  Aubrietia  would  make  a  charming 
feature  if  you  planted  them  carefully  and  there 
is  a  fair  depth  of  soil.  You  might  try  them  in 
each  of  the  aspects.  The  trailing  wiohuraiana 
Roses,  such  as  Dorothy  Perkins,  wichuraiana, 
Alberie  Barbier  and  others  of  this  class  would 
be  delightful  plants  if  you  could  manage  to  plant 
them  at  the  top  of  the  bank  or  let  them  hang 
down  over  the  edge.  Or,  if  necessary,  you  could 
plant  them  at  the  foot  and  secure  the  shoots  in 
the  bank  by  means  of  pegs. 

DafTodlls  diseased  (-Vw.  C.  M.  IlHgltmy^ThK 
UattiXlil  ImllKS  welt;  infected  with  a  iiacterial  disease 
(Bacteriuni  Hyaeintlii),  wliicli  is  cmiimon  to  many  buUis, 
especially  Hyaiinthus.  Its  picscmc  is  indicated  by  the 
leaves  turning  lu'nwn  and  witliciini.'  \\\\,  and  if  the  bulb  is 
cut  throufrh  the  lirown  traces  will  be  found  running; 
down  throuBli  it.  All  bulbs  infected  should  be  destroyed 
by  buniin^;. 

To  imppove  lawrn  (A/.  R-)- — You  seem  to  have 
^(inc  on  tlic  rifjlit  lines  to  improve  your  lawn.  You 
cannot  drt  better  than  j.Mve  a  dressing  of  the  manure  you 
mention— it  is  one  of  the  best.  Now  is  a  good  time  to 
apply  it,  and  the  best  way  of  doing  so  is  to  mix  half  a  gallon 
of  this  with  a  barrow-load  of  ordinary  line  garden  soil, 
scattering  it  tbiikly  over  the  lawn,  almost  hiding  the 
grass,  aftcrujuds  laliing  and  rolling  it  in.  This  should  be 
done  on  a  dry  day  and  as  early  now  as  possible. 

Lapge  Chpysanthemum  blooms  on  each 
plant  (-)-  ^'.  /'/v'-^N"0-"Vou  speak  of  your  plants  lieing 
very  small,  but  as  they  have  sufficient  time  ti>  imi)rove  in 
size"  and  appearance  before  the  end  of  the  month  you  may 
safely  pinch  them  at  the  period  mentioned  in  our  last 
reply.  In  all  cases  where  the  first  crown-buds  have  not 
developed  by  the  end  of  June  pinch  the  growtlis  again 
and  retain  the  first  buds  subsequently  evolving.  The 
cold  frame  is  much  the  best  place  for  your  plants 
forthwith.  Take  care,  however,  to  protect  the  plants 
from  cutting  winds  when  ventilating,  and  also  see  that 
adequate  protection  against  frost  at  night  is  afforded. 

IKEES     AxND    SHRUBS. 
Succession  of  floweringr  shrubs 

(i[.  A.  (•'■  />.).  -The  following  would  give  .i  long 
succession  of  flower.  Winter:  Hamamelisarborea 
(Witch  Hazel),  Chimonanthus  fragrans  (Winter 
Sweet),  Jasminiim  nudifiorum  (Winter  .Jasmine), 
Lonicera  fragrantissima  (Winter  Honeysuckle) 
and  Garrya  elliptiea.  Spring :  Forsythia  suspensa. 
Magnolia  stellata,  M.  soulangeana,  M.  Lennei, 
Almond,  Prunus  davidiana,  P.  spinosa  fl. -pi. 
(Sloe),  P.  Cerasus  (Cherry),  P.  persica  (Peach), 
P.  triloba,  Pyrus  Mains  floribunda,  P.  japonica, 
Amelanchier  canadensis,  Cerasus  serrulata  fl.  -pi. , 
Kibes  aureum  and  sanguineum.  Summer:  Cytisus 
albus,  C.  prajcox,  C.  .Scoparius  and  variety 
andreanus,  Genista  hispanica,  Spartium  junceum, 
Viburnum  Opulus  sterile,  V.  plicatum  tomento- 
sum,  Ceanothusazureus,  Choisya  ternata,  Azaleas, 
Rhododendrons,  Lilac,  Tamarix  Pallasii  rosea, 
Berberis  Darwini  and  stenoph3'lla,  Buddleia 
globosa,  Deutzias,  Spin-eas,  Diervilla  Eva  Rathke, 
Fuchsia  macrostemma,  Hibiscus  syriacus.  Labur- 
num, Philadelphus  coronarius  (Slock  Orange), 
Roses,  Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora,  Olearia 
Haastii  and  Clematis.  Some  of  the  best  of  the 
ornamental  fruit  trees  are  mentioned  above. 

Cllmbeps  on  east  Avail  (/VociVc).— We  should  not 
recommcn<l  Magnolia  graiiditlora  for  an  east  wall  as  it  is 
none  too  hardy  except  in  the  South  and  South  Alidlands. 
If  you  want  it  to  flower  your  only  chance  is  to  give  it  the 
warmest  wall  you  can.  Polygonum  baldschuaiucmn  is 
hardly  suitable  for  a  wall ;  it  is  a  very  slender  plant  and 
looks  best  when  growing  over  rough  poles  or  on  the  out- 
side of  a  conifer,  such  as  Cupressus.    Why  not  try  Roses 


Heine  Marie  Henriettc,  tiloire  dc  llijoii,  William  .tlleu 
riichardwon,  Aim6e  Vibert,  .lasminum  iniditlc^rum, 
Foisytliia  suspensa,  Hutcb  Moncysuckh-  or  Craticgus 
I'yi.iiantlia  (Fire  I'liorn). 

Beppy-beaping  shpubs  (.V  .1-  '.'  /'.).  Some 
of  the  best  of  these  are  Mountain  .Xsbd'ynLs  \iiiu|,iiria), 
Pernettya  nmcronata,  Sea  Bucktlmin  ( llippuphar  iliam- 
noides).  Barberry  (Bei-beris  vulgaris).  Fire  Thorn  (i  ratiegus 
PyracanthaLelandi),  Cotoneaster  niic  rojihylla,  C.  Simonsii, 
Rosa  rugosa  and  varieties,  stiawhci  ry  Tree  (Arbutus 
T'nedo)  and  Cratitgus  Cnis-galli  (<  ocksput  'I'horn). 

Resinous  scented  conifeps  (Omnunda).  — 
Pinus  resinosa,  P.  buiigeana.  P.  t'emlna.  P.  excelsa  and 
P.  Laricio  are  all  suitable  for  yt>ur  purpose ;  they  grow 
into  large  trees  and  are  of  rapid  growth.  Libocedrus 
decurrens  and  Thuya  occidentalis  are  also  strongly  scented. 
The  fonner  makes  an  upright,  columnar  plant,  wdiile  the 
latter  is  of  dwarfer  and  bushier  habit.  The  best  glaucous- 
foliaged  conifei-s  ai'e  Picea  pungens  var.  glauca,  Abies 
concolor,  .\.  nobilis  glauca  and  Cupressus  lawsoniana 
glauca.  If  planted  in  quantity,  almost  any  conifer  gives 
off  a  resinous  perfume. 


TUE    GREENHOUSE. 
Freesias  after  flowering:  (./.  A.  D.). 

Keep  them  in  the  greenhouse  on  a  slielf  near  the 
glass  until  the  leaves  turn  l)rown  and  begin  to 
wither.  Then  when  the  warmer  weather  comes 
and  there  is  no  danger  from  frost,  put  them  in 
a  cold  frame,  where  they  will  get  a  good  baking 
from  the  sun.  When  the  leaves  have  altogether 
died  down  you  can  place  the  bulbs  in  a  shed  or 
anywhere  dry.  Keep  them  in  the  pots  just  as 
they  are  until  late  .July  or  early  August,  when 
they  must  be  shaken  out  of  the  old  soil,  graded — 
keeping  the  large  and  the  small  separate — and 
repotted  in  clean  pots  and  fresh  soil.  At  the 
present  time  you  must  withhold  water  gradually, 
that  is  to  saj',  keep  on  watering  them  as  usual 
until  the  leaves  begin  to  die,  then  give  less,  until 
by  the  time  the  leaves  are  dead  none  is  given, 
ijivide  the  Criiium  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  make 
fresh  growth. 

Soil  In  pots  grettiner  dry  (Drynexg).— 

At  this  time  of  year  the  .soil  in  pots  containing 
plants  soon  gets  dry  in  a  greenhouse,  and  there  is 
nothing  very  remarkable  in  your  soil  getting  dry 
in  twenty-four  hours.  You  should,  of  course, 
look  at  the  plants  first  thing  every  morning  and 
water  those  that  need  watering.  Plants  now 
begin  to  make  fresh  roots,  and  the  moisture  in 
the  soil  is  soon  absorbed.  You  do  not  say 
whether  the  greenhouse  is  heated  or  not.  \\'e 
d(j  not  quite  understand  why  you  have  1  inch 
solid  board  shelf  around  the  sides  !.">  inches  from 
roof  glass.  Does  this  mean  that  the  sides  of  the 
greenhouse  are  of  wood  ?  They  ought  to  be 
glass.  Y'^ou  may  have  too  much  drainage  at 
the  base  of  the  flower-pots,  for  the  leaf -soil  and 
sand  in  the  soil  tend,  of  course,  to  make  it  dry  up 
more  quickly.  However,  pro\'iding  you  give  the 
])lants  plenty  of  water,  we  do  not  see  that  they 
will  be  any  the  worse. 

Cyclamen  failinii'  (K.  .S.)— The  Cyclamen  eorm 
with  the  withered  flowers  is  not  likely  to  do  any  good  if 
grown  on,  as  the  roots  are  attacked  by  a  kind  of  mite 
which  has  caused  them  to  become  thickened  and  deformed. 
S\ich  as  this  you  had  better  burn  at  once.  The  other  corm 
appears  to  be  in  a  satisfactory  state,  and  any  like  this 
may  tie  grown  on  with  every  prospect  of  success. 

Camellia  floweps  falling;  (Perplcxerl).  —  In 
many  cases  of  Camellias  dropiiing  their  flowers  that  have 
come  under  our  notice  the  troulilc  has  been  caused  either 
by  too  much  or  too  little  water  at  the  roots  or  a  close, 
stagnant  atmosphere.  None  of  these  are  likely  to  apply 
in  your  case,  as  from  the  clear  and  well-thought-out 
cultural  details  given  in  your  letter  every  step  towards 
the  successful  culture  of  the  Camellia  seems  to  have  been 
thoroughly  caiTied  out  by  you.  Occasionally  plants  may 
he  met  with  that  baffle  the  best  of  cultivators  to  prevent 
the  buds  dropping,  and  yours  must  be  one  such  as  this. 
We  should,  however,  be  inclined  t^i  repot  this  unsatis- 
fai-tory  plant  and  examine  the  roots. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 
Rose  Bessie  Brown  (A.  L.  S.).— The 

unfortunate  ■■custom"  of  this  Rose  referred  to 
by  oiu'  correspondent  of  hanging  its  head 
has  liecome  settled  and  fixed  here  in  England, 
and  there  are  no  signs  that  would  lead  one 
to  hope  that  there  was  any  likelihood  of 
the  Rose  outgrowing  or  losing  the  bad 
habit.  The  weakness  that  is  the  cause  lies 
immediatelj-  beneath  the  bloom  on  that  part  of 


the  stem  that  might  be  designated  "  the  neck," 
and  any  attemjit  'o  set  the  matter  right  on  the 
plant  is  very  nnrch  resented  and  ends  in  the 
liloom  invariably  getting  "  its  neck ''  broken. 
That  the  Rose  has  not  this  habit  in  the  Utiited 
States  with  our  correspondent  is  a  curious  fact 
that  seems  to  merit  and  require  some  explanation 
other  than  the  climatic  one,  and  we  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  further  from  our  correspondent  as  to 
whether  his  exjjerienee  is  singular  or  general 
throughout  the  States.  The  other  matter 
referred  to  by  our  correspondent,  namely,  the 
"  balling  "  or  gumming  of  the  petals  is  not  the 
result  of  over  or  under  feeding,  but  is  caused 
by  excessive  moisture  in  the  shape  of  rain  or 
dew  sticking  the  outside  petals  together  and 
thus  preventing  the  flower  from  opening.  If 
taken  in  its  early  stage  the  matter  is  easily 
remedied  by  pressing  down  with  the  thumbs 
the  outside  petals,  thus  loosening  them  or 
i-emoving  them  altogether,  and  the  flower  will 
generally  then  open  .satisfactorily. 

Mildew  on  Roses  (A.  ir.).— Mildew  on  Roses  in  a 
greenhouse  is  often  luoiiiiht  about  by  a  moist,  stagnant 
atmosphere  (occasioned  liy  a  want  of  air  on  suitalde  occa- 
sions) and  by  adniittiiig  air  injudiciously  so  as  to  cause 
draughts.  Vou  can  check  it  by  dusting  the  powdery 
patches  with  flowers  of  sulphur,  or  you  might  try  the 
Mo-Ettic  Mildew  Destroyer,  advertised  in  The  Garhkn 
and  highly  recommended  by  many  rosarians. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Vine  border  (CVo.ssj/). — The  border  H  feet 
long  and  i\  feet  wide  will  be  quite  large  enough 
for  the  Vine  for  at  least  three  or  four  years,  and 
it  will  probalily  not  do  much  harm  to  cover  '2  feet 
of  tlie  width  w'itli  a  gravel  path.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  it  would  be  better  not  to  do  this,  but 
at' any  rate  for  three  or  lour  years  it  will  do  no 
harm.  Many  Vine  growers  nowadaj's  only  make 
their  Vine  borders  about  3  feet  wide  at  planting 
time,  and  then  as  the  Vines  grow  and  make  more 
roots  fre.sh  soil  is  added  annually.  If  you  have 
only  one  Vine  it  will  not  be  neeessar}-  to  make 
the  border  much  larger  at  any  time  unless  the 
Vine  attains  very  large  dimensions.  A  great 
deal  can  be  done  by  removing  some  of  the  surface 
soil  ainuvally  and  replacing  it  with  a  top-dressing 
of  rich  material.  If  the  Vine  goes  on  well  it  is 
not  necessary  to  disturb  the  border  beyond  giving 
annual  top-dressings. 

Melons    not    satisfaetopy   (.V.   M.    »'.).— Vou 

have  done  .|iiite  ri'.;ht  to  till  tin-  b.  li  «  itb  manure.  I'pon  this 
there  sliould  lie  a  layer  of  tmve.-,  plared  grass  sides  down- 
wards ;  two  layers  would  lie  better.  Then  make  mounds 
of  soil  in  which  to  plant.  Possibly  the  bottom-heat  of  the 
bed  of  manure  is  too  high.  You  should  not  have  planted 
liefore  the  heat  declined  to  85".  It  is  not  advisalile  to 
lihiiit  as  soon  as  the  bed  is  made  up,  but  to  wait  a  day  or 
two  until  some  of  the  rank  fumes  have  escaped.  Dust  the 
leaves  that  are  affected  with  mildew  with  flowers  of 
sulphur.  It  would  be  better  if  the  temperature  did  not 
fall  below  (ill°  at  night. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Employment  at  Kewr  <.^.  ir.).— You  must  have 
had  at  least  Hve  years'  practical  training  in  nurseries  or 
private  gardens.  If  you  are  so  far  ei|Uipped,  write  to  the 
Curator,  Royal  (iardens,  Kew. 

Manures  for.  clayey  loam  (R.  r.).— Kor  a  stiff 
clay  loam  such  as  yours,  were  it  possible  to  obtain  the 
material,  a  heavy  dressing  of  town  street  sweepings  would 
suit  well.  Failing  that  get  superphosphate  (otherwise 
dissolved  bones)  in  the  proportion  of  one-lialf,  kaiiiit  or 
potash  one-fourth  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  one-fourth. 

Mix   tliese  elements  well  on  a  snuiotb   tl ■.  thoroughly 

cnisliiir.:  nil  Hiielv,  then  at  once  api>ly  to  the  soil  .and  fork  it 
into  mix  with  tbe^'iound.  A  heavy  dressing  of  soot  may  be 
added  if  dusiied,  as  that  is  always  a  good  form  of  manure 
if  from  domestic  chimneys,  but  not  from  furnace  chimneys. 
Of  the  above  mixture  apply  from  61b.  to  61b.  per  rod  area. 
No  doubt  straw  manure  is  the  best  form  of  ordinary 
manure  for  your  soil,  because  it  contains  a  large  propor- 
tion of  slow  decomposing  fibre. 

Name  of  fpuit.— i.  L.  B.— Pear  Beurri^. 

Names  of  plants.—.!-  .V.  -The  name  of  the 
enclosed  plant  is  Senecio  Krcmpferi  aureo  maculata.  but 
it  is  more  generally  known  in  gardens  as  Farfugiuni 
"l-ande  and  Ligularia  Kicmpferi  aureo  maculata.  The 
"cmis  Senecio,  to  which  it  belongs,  is  a  very  large  one, 
and  includes  among  other  kinds  our  own  native  tiroundsel. 
The  plant  from  which  your  leaves  were  taken  is  a  native 
of  .Tapan,  and  if  it  has  been  met  with  wild  in  Cornwall  it 

must  have  been  an  escape  from  cultivation. T.  Dicker. 

—The  Delidrobium   is  D.   primulinum     introduced  from 

Moiilmein    in     1804. Hon.    Mrg.     Hanhuri/    Tracy.— 

\neinone  blanda  Saxifraga  oppositifolia  and  Ins  Histno, 
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EDITORIAL.    NOTICES. 

Every  department  of  horticulture  is  represented  in  The 
Garden,  and  the  Edit&r invites  readers  to  send  in  questions 
relating  to  mutters  upon  which  they  tvish  advice  froin 
competent  authorities.  With  that  object  he  wishes  to  make 
the  ^' Amnvers  to  Correspmidents"  cohimns  a  conspicuous 
feature,  and,  when  queries  are  printed,  he  hopes  readers 
will  kindly  give  enquirers  the  bcnejit  of  their  assistance. 
All  communications  must  be  ivritten  clearly  on  one  side 
only  of  the  paper,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Garden,  accompanied  by  name  and  address  of  the  sender. 


The  Editor  welcomes  photographs,  articles  and  notes, 
but  he  will  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  return.  All 
reasonable  care,  however,  ivill  be  taken,  arid,  where  stamps 
are  enclosed,  he  will  endeavour  to  return  non-accepted 
contributions. 


As  rega rds  photographs,  if  payment  be  desired,  the 
Editor  asks  that  the  price  required  for  reproduction  be 
plainly  stated.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  only 
the  actual  photographer  or  owner  of  the  copyright  will  m 
treated  with. 


The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  return  of  artistic 
or  liUrary  contributions  which  he  may  not  be  able  to  use, 
arid  the  receipt  of  a  proof  must  not  be  taken  as  evidence 
that  an  article  is  accepted.  Publication  in  The  Garden 
will  alone  be  recognised  as  acceptance. 


OJices:  SO,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden.  JT.C. 


HOW    TO    GROW     SWEET 
PEAS. 

First    Prize    Essay. 

IN  commencing  the  cultivation  of  Sweet 
Peas,  first  of  all  decide  whether  they 
shall  be  grown  in  clumps  or  rows,  no 
cultural  point  being  involved  by  this 
decision,  as  they  flourish  equally  well 
either  way.  If  a  large  number  of  varieties 
be  desired,  clumps,  which  should  be  at  least 
'2  feet  in  diameter  and  the  same  distance 
apart,  will  take  up  less  room.  Probably  the 
only  argument  against  them  is  that  it  is 
difHcult  to  keep  the  soil  inside  the  clump 
well  hoed  up,  and  it  tends  to  become  sour 
and  weedy.  With  rows  it  is  easy  to  keep  the 
hoe  going  on  both  sides  of  the  plants,  and 
the  soil  is  thus  kept  free  from  weeds  and 
well  aerated.  There  should  be  5  feet  between 
the  rows. 

Preparation  of  the  Soil. 

The    preparation    of     the    soil    is     of     prime 
importance.     Commence   in   early  November  by 
taking  out  a  trench.     If  for  rows,  1   foot,   or  for 
I  clumps  2  feet  in  width  and  2  feet  in  depth  if  the 
subsoil  be  not  previously  encountered.     In  most 
'  places  the  depth  of  upper  soil  dictates  the  depth 
'  of   the   trench,   for   unless  you  take  the  subsoil 
I  completely  out  of  its  station  and  substitute  loam, 
I  it  is  better  to  stop  digging  when  the  subsoil  is 
I  reached.      Break   up  the  subsoil  and  work  in  a 
handful  of  bone-meal  to  th  ■  3-foot  run.     Leave 
the  trenches  in  this  rough  state  until  the  begin- 
ning of  February,  so  that  the  frosts  may  have 
full    play,    as    their   work    in    pulverising    and 
sweetening  the  soil  is  of  the  greatest  benefit.     In 
early    February   iill    up  the   trenches   to  within 
6  inches  of  the  surface,  thoroughly  incorporating 
good    well-rotted    stable     manure    in    generous 
measure.     About  March  1  work  in  a  handful  of 
superphosphate  of  lime  to  the  3-foot  run,  leaving 
the   surface    of    the    trench    smooth    and    firm. 
Before  this  the  grower  will  have  had  to  decide 
the  question  of  Indoor  v.  Outdoor  Sowing.    Here, 
again,    good    results    may    be     obtained    either 
way,   and   it   resolves   itself   into    a    matter    of 
convenience. 

Indoor  Sow^NO. 
The  indoor  method  is  as  follows  :  In  January 
or  February  fill  6-inch  pots  with  a  compost  of 
loam,  leaf-mould  and  wood  ashes.  Place  five 
seeds  in  each  pot,  thus  :  *,*  setting  them  I  inch 
deep,  and  making  the  *  *  whole  firm.  First 
water  them  well  and  place  them  on  a  cool  house 
shelf,  keeping  the  soil  just  moist,  and  when  the 


young  plants  are  nicely  on  the  way  shift  into  cold 
frames,  giving  all  the  air  possible,  and  keeping 
them  near  the  glass  to  prevent  them  from  becom- 
ing drawn.  They  should  be  gradually  hardened 
off  through  March,  and  finally  put  into  the  open 
ground  in  April  at  intervals  of  nut  less  than 
B  inches,  care  being  taken  not  to  injure  the  roots. 

OnTDOOR  Sowing. 
For  the  outdoor  method  there  are  two  seasons 
— the  autumn,  from  early  September  to  mid- 
November,  and  the  spring,  ranging  from  the  end 
of  February  in  the  South  to  early  April  in  Scot- 
land. Probably  the  great  majority  of  growers 
take  the  first  favourable  opportunity  in  March. 
To  sow  in  rows,  take  a  hoe,  and  on  the  flattened 
surface  of  the  trench  draw  a  drill  2  inches  in 
depth  ;  sow  the  seeds  4  inches  apart  in  a  single 
row,  draw  the  soil  back  over  them,  and  make  all 
firm  by  lightly  beating  the  soil.  For  clumps, 
knot  a  loop  at  each  end  of  a  piece  of  cord,  1  foot 
in  length  when  knotted.  Insert  a  stick  in  the 
middle  of  the  trench,  slip  one  loop  os'er  it,  and, 
placing  a  trowel  in  the  other  loop,  proceed  to 
take  out  a  circular  trench,  compass  fashion,  2  feet 
in  diameter,  finishing  off  as  for  rows.  To  fill  up 
gaps  caused  by  birds,  mice  or  slugs,  have  a 
nursery  bed,  in  which  sow  a  dozen  seeds  of  each 
variety  (labelling  each  group)  2  inches  apart  each 
way,  and  transplant  when  about  3  inches  high 
into  the  vacant  positions. 

Protection  Against  Enemies. 
As  soon  as  the  seedlings  show  above  the  soil, 
which  will  be  in  a  little  over  a  month  from  the 
time  of  planting,  dust  them  heavily  with  soot ; 
this  will  improve  the  soil  and  keep  away  slugs. 
Put  in  sturdy  twigs  1  foot  in  height  for  the 
little  plants  to  get  hold  of  early,  passing  black 
cotton  backwards  and  forwards  as  a  barrier  to 
the  depredations  of  the  birds.  Another  pre- 
caution against  slugs  is  a  layer  of  ashes,  which 
they  are  shy  of  travelling  over.  The  best  method, 
however,  is  hand  picking  by  the  light  of  a 
lantern,  just  after  night-fall.  When  the  plants 
are  1  inch  high  dress  the  soil  with  half  an  ounce 
of  nitrate  of  soda  to  the  3-foot  run,  after  which  no 
feeding  is  necessarj-  until  the  first  blooms  arrive. 

Staking. 
Staking  should  be  done  when  the  little  plants 
are  reaching  out  from  the  twigs  which  form  their 
first  support.  Undoubtedly  the  best  method  is 
with  Hazel  boughs,  the  twigs  of  which  afford  the 
tendrils  a  natural  anchorage  superior  to  that  of 
more  artificial  supports,  such  as  wire  netting. 
Other  eligible  twigs  are  from  Beech,  Birch  and 
Nut  trees.  The  sticks  must  be  put  in  vertically  on 
the  soutli  side  of  the  seedlings  and  made  firm. 
They  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  offer  a  hold  at 
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the  point  where  the  small  twigs  leave  off. 
Another  method  is  to  place  Bamboo  stakes  in 
pairs,  one  on  each  side  of  the  row  at  intervals  of 
4  feet,  and  connect  witli  string.  Netting  may 
also  be  used. 

Watering. 

If  the  season  be  a  dry  one  the   Peas  should 

be    thoroughly    drenched    with    soft    water    at 

least  once  a  week,  and  when  the  first  blooms  come 

a  system  of  weekly  feeding  must  also  commence. 

Feeding. 
There  are  many  manures,  solid  and  liquid, 
advocated  for  use  with  Sweet  Peas,  but  an  em- 
phatic warning  must  here  be  uttered  against 
overdoing  it.  The  previous  preparation  of  the 
soil  having  been  well  carried  out.  it  will  be 
absolutely  sufficient  if  two  of  them  are  selected 
and  used  alternately,  one  each  week.  For  the 
sake  of  simplicity,  combined  with  great  efficiency, 
take  soot-water  tor  one  and  a  good  fertiliser  like 
Clay's  or  Eekford's  for  the  otlier.  Soot-water  is 
made  bj'  placing  soot  in  a  rough  bag  (which 
should  have  the  neck  well  open)  and  suspending 
it  in  a  barrel  of  water  ;  it  should  not  be  used 
till  clear.  The  artificial  manures  must  be  dis- 
solved in  water  in  the  proportions  indicated  in 
the  manufacturer's  instructions ;  the  Peas  should 
have  a  good  soaking  of  plain  water  previous  to 
their  use. 

Exhibition  Blooms. 
If  grown  for  exhibition,  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
loz.  to  two  gallons  of  water,  a  week  before  the 
show  will  improve  the  colour.  It  should  be 
used  instead  of,  and  not  in  addition  to,  those 
recommended  above.  Exhibition  blooms  should 
be  out  at  noon  the  day  previous  and  placed  in 
water  in  a  cool  cellar,  they  then  stiffen  at  the 
point  of  greatest  expansion.  Always  use  sharp 
scissors.  On  no  account  must  pods  be  allowed 
to  form,  as  the  plant  then  devotes  its  energies  to 
seed  production  and  the  blooms  suffer. 

Shading. 
It  is  desirable  to  shade  the  orange  and  scarlet 
sections,  notably  Scarlet  Gem,  Henry  Eekford 
and  Helen  Lewis,  in  order  to  prevent  "scalding"; 
this  may  be  done  with  tiffany,  thin  canvas, 
muslin  or  cheese  cloth  rigged  up  on  light  poles 
over  the  top  of  the  plants.  Scalding  may  also 
be  ob%'iated  by  growing  in  the  shade,  and  I  have 
seen  Swaet  Peas  brought  to  perfection  in  what 
was  practically  an  orchard. 

Best  Varieties. 

Excluding  this  year's  novelties,  the  best 
twenty-four  varieties  are  :  Dorothy  Eekford, 
white  ;  King  Edward,  crimson  and  scarlet  ; 
John  Ingman,  rose  and  carmine  :  Queen  Alex- 
andra, scarlet ;  Henry  Eekford,  salmon  ;  Helen 
Lewis,  orange  ;  Miss  Willmott,  orange  pink  ; 
Gladys  Unwin,  Countess  Spencer  and  Bolton's 
Pink,  pink  ;  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  blush  ; 
Hon.  Mrs.  Kenyon,  cream  ;  Lady  Nina  Balfour, 
dove  grey  ;  Lady  Grisel  Hamilton,  lavender ; 
Mrs.  Walter  Wright,  mauve  ;  Romolo  Piazzani 
and  Navy  Blue,  blue  ;  D.  R.  Williamson,  indigo  ; 
Duke  of  Westminster,  violet  and  purple  ;  Black 
Knight,  maroon  ;  Jeannie  Gordon,  bicolor  ; 
Helen  Pierce,  marbled ;  Agnes  Johnston,  fancy  ; 
Dainty.  Pieotee  edged. 

Not  only  are  Sweet  Peas  prolific  and  easy  of 
culture,  but  they  also  afford  most  interesting 
problems  to  those  who  keep  them  under  observa- 
tion and  take  careful  note  of  their  habits  and 
vagaries.  Cross- fertilisation  by  hand  is  of  supreme 
interest,  as  also  the  newly-raised  query  as  to  the 
significance  of  colour  in  the  tendrils  and  many 
other  points  which  close  examination  will  reveal. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  article  it  has  been 
necessary  to  be  somewhat  dogmatic,  but  the 
reader  may  be  assured  that  there  is  the  greatest 
latitude  as  to  method,  and  that  he  who  well 
works  and  fertilises  his  soil,  sows  thinly,  stakes 
early  and  keeps  the  blooms  well  cut  will  succeed. 
ST.4NLEY  Brook. 

JS.  St.  Georye'n  Place,  York. 


PRIZES  FOR  GARDENERS. 


AWARDS  IN  THE  MARCH  COMPETITION. 

The  competition  for  the  best  essays  on  "  How  to 
Grow  Sweet  Peas"  proved  to  be  the  most  popular 
of  any  we  have  yet  announced.  Several  hundreds 
of  papers  were  sent  in,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  no 
small  difficulty  to  award  the  prizes.  In  the  first 
prize  paper,  however,  we  found  that  while  giving 
due  prominence  to  all  the  chief  points  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  this  favourite  animal  it  is  remarkably 
concise  and  clear  in  statement.  Some  competitors 
who  sent  in  excellent  paper.s  are  highly  com- 
mended for  their  work.  In  addition  to  those 
mentioned,  many  others  wrote  really  very  good 
essavs,  and  we  regret  that  we  have  not  sufficient 
space  in  which  to  refer  to  them  individually. 

The  first  prize  of  four  guineas  is  awarded  tu 
Stanley  Brook,  18,  St.  George's  Place,  York. 

The  second  prize  of  two  guineas  to  Thuma.s 
Duncan,  Fogo,  Duns,  N.B. 

The  third  prize  of  one  guinea  to  W.  Bentley, 
Field  End,  Easteote,  Middlesex. 

The  fourth  prize  of  half-a-guinea  to  Edward 
Keith,  Wallington  Hall  Gardens,  Northumber- 
land. 

The  essays  sent  in  by  the  following  competitors 
are  most  highly  commended  (owing  to  pressure 
on  space  we  ai'e  obliged  to  omit  addresses)  : 
A.  Langley  Smith,  C.  W.  Crosby,  W.  Latter, 
Mrs.  Edith  M.  Womb  well,  Wilfred  Ash  worth, 
J.  E.  Alan  Gibbs,  R.  Melville  Neill,  W.  Ash- 
worth,  R.  M.  Munro,  Arthur  J.  Cobb,  Miss 
Franklin,  C.  W.  Caulfield,  W.  Burdett,  Edward 
A.  Jefferies,  Harry  Wadey,  S.  Miller,  B.  W. 
Price,  James  Duff,  M.  Watkins,  W.  H.  Aggett, 
F.  W.  Moorhouse,  T.  H.  Bolton,  Captain  W.  0. 
Cantley,  R.  W.  Spicer,  F.  A.  Jones,  Thomas 
Smith,  C.  Lacey,  Herbert  Rothera,  Miss  M.  G. 
Foster,  William  Weeks,  George  Ferguson, 
Samuel  P.  Burghall,  Clarence  Elliott,  Major 
W.  St.  Pierre  Bunbury.  H.  Humphrey,  Herbert 
Stonebridge,  Gilbert  I).  Kerr,  C.  P.  Burbidge 
and  A.  Wells. 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 


FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

April  Iti. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Exhi- 
bition and  Meeting  ;  Horticultural  Club  Dinner 
at  6  p.m.,  lecture  by  Professor  Bottomley  on 
"  Soil  Inoculation''  ;  Shrewsbury  Spring  Show-. 

April  19. —Kent,  Surrey  and  Sussex  Daft'odil 
Show  at  Tunbridge  Wells. 

April  17. — Glamorgan  Daffodil  Show  at  Bridg- 
end ;  Brecon  Daffodil  Show. 

April  18. — Huntingd'ni  Daffodil  Show. 

A   blue    Rose    named    Queen   of 

Heaven. — According  to  the  Heme  de  VHorli- 
culture  Bdrje  a  German  nurseryman  named  Franz 
Enke  has  recently  been  condennied  by  the  criminal 
tribunal  of  Giessen  to  fifty-four  months'  imprison- 
ment for  endeavouring  to  sell  to  Rose  growers  at 
Erfurt  a  new  Rose,  said  to  be  blue,  under  the 
name  of  Himmel's  Ka?nigin  or  Queen  of  Heaven. 
His  price  for  this  brilliant  novelty  was  l,Ot)()fr. 
or  £40,  half  to  be  paid  on  delivery,  the  other 
half  later  on.  He  said  he  possessed  seventeen 
plants,  but  to  each  of  those  he  offered  it  said 
the  plant  offered  to  them  was  unique.  The  Btriie 
thinks  that  during  his  imprisonment  he  will  have 
time  to  reflect  on  the  dangers  incurred  by  com- 
petitors with  Luther  Burbank. — W.  E.  (i. 

Sydney   Botanic  Gardens.— In  his 

report  for  the  year  1903  on  the  Botanic  (Jardens, 
Sydney,  N.S.W.,  the  Director,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Maiden,  makes  the  following  observations  :  "  I 
am  happy  to  announce  that  the  laying  out  of  the 
area  thrown  into  the  gardens  from  the  inner 
domain  in  191KJ,  involving  the  total  re-grading  of 
over  twelve  acres  of  the  lower  garden,  is  now 
practically    complete.       Over   200,000    loads    of 


filling  have  been  involved  in  the  operations,  and 
over  a  mile  of  paths  has  been  re-formed  or 
re-graded.  The  alterations  have  added  much  to 
the  charm  and  to  the  efficienej'  of  the  garden. 
The  public  have  been  very  forbearing  during  the 
necessary  upset,  which  has  continued  for  over 
five  years.  With  so  much  added  work  some- 
thing has  had  to  go,  but  I  think  the  splendid 
improvements  overshadow  everything  else,  and 
the  garden  was  never  in  a  more  efficient  state. 
We  have  been  kept  back  in  the  arrangement 
ground  by  one  of  the  worst  weed  pests  in  the 
Sydney  district  —  the  Nut  Grass  (C3^erus 
rotundus) — but  we  have  now  mastered  it.  The 
garden  now  contains  more  native  plants  than  at 
any  previous  period  of  its  history.  Our  people 
evince  a  stead}'  desire  to  know  more  of  their  own 
beautiful  and  interesting  flora." 

W^ild   fauna  and   flora    of    Kew 

Gardens  — The  appearance  of  "  The  ^^'ild 
Fauna  and  Flora  of  the  Ro^'al  Botanic  <_Tardens, 
Kew,"  has  been  followed,  states  the  Kew  Bitlktiii, 
by  the  receipt  of  numerous  letters,  some  of  them 
critical  as  to  matters  of  detail,  but  all  of  them 
in  accord  as  to  the  debt  of  gratitude  due  to  Sir 
W.  T.  Thiselton-Dyer  for  the  happy  thought 
which  in.spired  and  the  perseverance  which,  in 
spite  of  many  difficulties,  brought  to  a  successful 
issue  the  preparation  of  the  work.  To  some  the 
work  bids  fair  to  prove  an  inspiration  to  prepare 
for  other  localities  a  corresponding  record  ;  to 
others,  and  this  more  immediately  concerns  us,  it 
has  suggested  the  idea  that  the  way  in  which 
they  can  most  praeticallj'  show  their  appreciation 
of  what  has  already  been  done  is  to  endeavoiu'  to 
supplement  it.  Simultaneously  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  work  itself,  the  first  addition  to  the 
wild  fauna  and  flora  of  Kew  appeared  in  the 
BuUetin,  and  it  is  proposed  to  place  on  record 
from  time  to  time  the  results  obtained  by  the 
willing  workers  who  are  engaged  in  the  study  of 
the  various  natural  groups  dealt  with  in  the 
original  work. 

^  school  bulb  show.— The  first  show 
of  this  kind  in  Northamptonshire  was  held  on 
Easter  Jlonday  in  the  Lilford  schoolroom.  All 
the  children  (about  seventy)  competed  in  three 
classes  (of  red,  white  and  blue  Hyacinths  repee- 
tively)  for  prizes  given  by  Lady  Lilford.  Mr.  E. 
Wilson,  the  head  gardener  at  Lilford  Hall, 
judged  the  exhibits,  and  the  e.xliibition  was 
visited  by  a  large  number  of  the  parents,  some  of 
whom  live  at  a  distance  of  two  or  more  miles. 
Lots  were  drawn  on  October  1 .  and  each  child  in 
turn  took  a  bulb  from  the  bag.  The  master 
mixed  the  compost,  which  "was  moss  fibre,  and 
put  it  in  a  green  glazed  jar  which  Her  Ladj-ship 
had  also  provided.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
smaller  children  had  the  same  chances  as  the 
others,  and  the  interest  aroused  was  immense. 
There  have  been  splendid  exhiliitions  of  collec- 
tions of  grasses  and  wild  flowers  (named)  in  the 
summer,  but  this  occasion  was  exceptional.  A 
small  exhibition  of  needlework,  map  drawing, 
writing,  kindergarten,  &c.  added  to  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  show.  Only  two  bulbs .  failed.  I 
encourage  all  the  above  efforts  of  the  children. — 
A.  Warner  (Master).     [A  worth}'  work. — Ed.] 

Birds  and  the  grreat  snow.— In  an 

interesting  account  in  Tin  Zoolmiisi  of  the  effect 
of  the  severe  snow  in  the  early  part  of  the  j-ear 
on  birds,  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Patterson  writes:  "  As 
usual,  the  greatest  sufferers  were  the  redwings, 
a  fact  remarked  on  by  observers  who,  like 
myself,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  extreme 
cold,  as  much  as  shortness  of  food,  seriousl}' 
affects  this  species  ;  and  it  was  noticeable,  too, 
how  in  an  unusuall}'  short  time  they  drooped  and 
died,  while  in  other  years,  in  more  protracted 
frosts,  without  so  much  snow,  they  did  not  so 
soon  succumb.  Numbers  were  found  dead  at 
Filby,  at  Belton  and  other  villages.  Some 
chaffinches  were  also  found  dead,  but  larks,  as 
they  usually  do,  took  to  the  Cabbage  gardens,  and 
fed  freely  on  the  Cabbages,  to  the  undoing  of  the 
gardeners,  and  in  many  instances  to  their  own." 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  is  not  responsible  J  or  the   opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents. ) 


Which    are    the     hardiest 

ShPUbS? — We  are  much  interested  in  your 
correspondents'  reports  as  regards  the  condition  of 
shrubs  after  the  past  severe  winter.  We  are 
situated  at  400  feet  elevation,  with  keen  north- 
east exposure.  We  have  found  that  the  following 
have  suffered,  but  none  fatally  :  Eucalj-ptus 
globulus,  Leyeesteria,  Olearia  and  Veronica 
Andersoni  in  variety.  — Pknniok  AND  Co. ,  Delgany 
Nurseries,  County  Wickloio. 

You  may  like  to  have  the  following  notes 

as  to  the  effect  of  the  past  severe  winter  on  my 
economic  plants.  On  the  wall — Damaued:  Citrus 
decumana  (Shaddock)  and  C.  %-ulgaris  (Seville 
Orange).  Undamaged  :  Cydonia  chinensis,  Feijoa 
sellowiana,  Photinia  japoniea  (Loquat),  Eugenia 
Ugni  and  Citrus  aurantiuni  (Orange).  Growing 
in  the  open — Undamaged:  Zizyphus  Jujuba,  Z. 
vulgaris  and  Crataegus  Azarolus,  all  varieties  of 
Olive.  The  Olives  have  lost  most  of  their  leaves, 
and  all  the  late  autumn  shoots  are  cut  back  ;  but 
this  occurs  every  winter,  and  they  do  not  appear 
-shabbier  than  usual  in  the  spring.  Damaged: 
Musa  Basjoo  and  Celastrus  edulis ;  one  or  both  of 
them  may  be  killed.  Of  other  plants,  a  young 
Eucalyptus  globulus  in  the  open  was  killed  out- 
right, and  I  see  that  the  Strawberry  Tree 
(Benthamia  fragifera)  is  slightly  damaged.  On 
an  east  wall  an  Oleander  has  suffered  greatly,  and 
a  Cytisus  fragrans  has  been  killed  ;  but  Physi- 
antlius  albens,  close  by,  seems  all  right.  Sophora 
tetraptera  on  a  south  wall  is  almost  killed.  With 
the  exception  of  tying  wisps  of  hay  round  the 
stem  of  Musa  Basjoo,  I  do  not  give  special  pro- 
tection to  any  trees  and  plants  ;  but  the  three 
Oranges  are  in  very  sheltered  corners.  It  may 
interest  you  to  hear  that  Feijoa  sellowiana,  Zizy- 
phus ATilgaris  and  Citrus  decumana  flowered  last 
year.  The  largest  of  the  young  Olives  had  a  few 
spra3's  of  flowers  and  set  half-a-dozen  fruits,  but 
too  late  to  stone.  This  is  their  first  attempt  to 
fruit.  We  had  a  very  sunless  summer  ;  sea-fogs 
were  unusually  frequent.  — Athelstan  Rlley, 
St.  Petroc  Minor,  Cornwall. 

Responding  to  the  Editor's  inWtation  for 

notes  on  the  subject  of  the  hardiness  or  other- 
wise of  shrubs,  &c.,  I  enclose  a  note  on  the 
condition  of  a  few  of  the  most  tender  subjects 
which  passed  the  winter  outside  in  these  gardens. 
The  lowest  temperature  registered  was  28°  of 
frost.  Cordyline  australis,  11  feet  in  height  and 
22  inches  in  circumference  at  the  ground  level,  in 
a  dry,  rather  sheltered  corner  was  badly  damaged  ; 
Cortaderia  argentea  (Pampas  Grass),  slightly 
damaged  ;  Choisya  ternata,  on  wall  with  light 
protection,  undamaged  ;  Chamsrops  excelsa, 
damaged  ;  Ceanothus  Gloire  de  Versailles,  not  in 
the  least  damaged,  but  probably  saved  by  the 
shelter  of  a  wall  with  a  narrow  glass  coping  ; 
Buddleia  globosa,  completelj'  denuded  of  its 
foliage,  but  otherwise  undamaged ;  Eucalyptus 
globulus,  two  year  old  plants  at  the  foot  of  a 
wall,  killed  ;  Magnolia  grandiflora  and  M.  pur- 
purea, undamaged  ;  Fuchsia  eoceinea,  cut  down 
to  the  ground,  but  is  starting  to  make  new 
growth  from  the  base  ;  Halesia  tetraptera,  in 
sheltered  position,  undamaged  ;  Euonymus 
japonicus,  green  -  leaved  variety,  growing  in 
shrubbery,  undamaged ;  Leyeesteria  formosa, 
this  plant  growing  on  a  river  bank  among  other 
shrubs,  imdamaged,  except  the  extreme  ends  of 
the  young  shoots  ;  Tamarisk  chinensis  syn.  T. 
japoniea  plumosa,  undamaged  ;  and  Zauschneria 
californica  (Californian  Fuchsia)  on  a  sheltered 
border  is  pushing  up  its  new  growth.  Flowering 
trees  of  all  kinds  are  later.  Cydonia  japoniea  on 
a  warm  wall  is  hardly  now  at  its  best  (the  26th 
ult. ),  while  Forsythia  suspensa  (syn.  F.  Fortunei) 
in  a  less  favoured  spot  is  in  full  beauty.  Fortu- 
nately, fruit  blossom  is  also  in  a  backward 
condition. — C.  Ruse,  Munden  Gardens,  Watford. 
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SAXIFEAGA    APICULATA. 

F  the  early  yellow-flowered  Saxi- 
frages this  is  one  of  the  best  and 
certainly  one  of  the  easiest  to 
cultivate.  The  variety  is  of 
especial  value  to  the  amateur  who 
finds  pleasure  in  his  little  rocky 
nook  in  the  garden.  This  low-growing,  tufted 
and  spreading  evergreen  alpine  is  just  now 
covered  with  its  3-inoh-high  trusses  of  primrose- 
yellow  flowers  of  which  for  a  long  period  a  good 
succession  is  maintained.  In  mild  winters 
flowers  appear  in  December,  but  sooner  or  later 
the  frost  appears  to  destroy  the  bloom.  Not- 
withstanding even  after  such  early  blossoming 
has  been  more  than  once  repelled  there  still 
remains  sufficient  for  a  goodly  display  as  soon  as 
milder  weather  arrives.  In  partial  shade  and 
planted  in  gritty  loam  of  about  1  foot  deep  the 
plant  is  quite  at  home,  and  its  dark  green  tufts 
soon  form  into  a  goodly  patch.  The  plant  does 
not  produce  the  same  good  results  if  planted  in 
a  cold  and  sunless  spot,  and  this  should  not  be 
overlooked  at  planting  time.  If  planted  among 
stones  on  a  gentle  slope  the  beauty  of  the  picture 
at  flowering  time  will  be  enhanced.  A  good 
plant  may  be  had  for  Is.  A  variety  of  it  called 
S.  a.  Mayli  has  larger  trusses  of  blossoms  and 
flowers  later.  E.  Jenkins. 


VERBENA    MISS    WILLMOTT. 

In  the  warm  greenhouse  this  beautiful  pink 
Verbena  is  flowering  profusely  ;  the  flowers  are 
greatly  appreciated  at  this  season.  The  plants 
are  in  6-inch  pots,  and  were  propagated  from 
cuttings  last  April,  potted  on  as  required,  the 
compost  for  the  final  potting  being  of  a  rich 
fibrous  nature.  During  the  summer  the  plants 
were  grown  m  a  cold  frame  and  kept  well 
syringed,  abundance  of  air  being  given.  Frequent 
doses  of  manure  water  were  given,  and  the 
tips  of  the  shoots  were  pinched  until  the  end  of 
August.  In  September  they  were  placed  in  a 
cool  house,  and  in  November  quantities  of  fine 
large  blooms  were  gathered.  After  flowering, 
the  plants  were  cut  over  and  kept  on  the  dry 
side  for  a  week  or  two,  when  they  were  afforded 
a  top-dressing  with  a  rich  compost,  and  placed  in 
the  warm  greenhouse ;  the  growths  made  during 
winter  being  weakly  require  to  be  staked. 

I  have  noticed  in  the  gardening  papers  com- 
plaints from  some  who  have  had  difficulty  in 
keeping  this  Verbena  through  the  winter.  Our 
stock  plants  are  propagated  during  September, 
and  when  rooted  are  placed  on  a  shelf  away  from 
draughts  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  where  they  remain 
during  the  winter,  and  the  shoots  being  pinched 
occasionally  abundance  of  short-jointed  cuttings 
are  available  in  the  spring.  If  treated  thus  no 
difficulty  should  be  experienced  in  wintering  it. 
I  may  say  that  I  have  known  plants  in  the  open 
border  to  withstand  without  harm  18*  of  frost. 

Sophy  Park,  Christchurck.  J.  Murray. 


A  suitable  situation  must  be  selected  where  they 
can  be  massed  together — a  semi'shaded  place,  or 
one  shaded  from  the  hottest  sun,  with  a  shrubbery 
for  a  background,  is  an  ideal  situation. 

Niootiana  sylvestris,  which  attains  a  height  of 
7  feet,  must  be  placed  in  the  background,  with 
the  other  two  sorts  in  front.  To  obtain  good 
plants  for  flowering  at  the  end  of  July  the  seed 
must  be  sown  at  once  ;  sow  thinly  in  pans  or 
boxes  and  place  in  a  temperature  of  ,50°  or  55°./ 
After  germination  has  taken  place,  and  when  the 
seedlings  are  large  enough  to  handle,  prick  off 
into  other  pans  or  boxes,  until  large  enough  for 
another  move,  when  I  recommend  growing  them  in 
pots  in  preference  to  any  other  style.  If  the.plants 
grow  well,  it  may  be  necessary  to  shift  them  into 
6-inch  pots,  or  even  larger  before  planting  out. 
For  planting  out,  ground  well  manured  is 
essential.  I  have  heard  it  urged  that  if  the 
ground  is  too  rich  the  plants  will  make  too  much 
growth.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  have  never  known 
them  to  make  growth  at  the  expense  of  the 
flowers,  and  to  produce  plants  of  N.  sylvestris 
7  feet  or  even  more  high,  and  of  N.  affinis  and 
Sanderee  5  feet  high,  good  ground  must  be 
provided. 

The  various  .shades  of  colour  to  be  found  in 
N.  affinis  hj'brids  can  be  used  with  much  effect ; 
but  I  think  the  three  sorts  named  are  the  most 
useful  for  summer  bedding.  N.  Sander*,  in 
addition  to  its  value  as  a  summer-blooming  plant, 
can  be  used  as  a  pot  plant  for  flowering  in  Februarj' 
and  March.  Make  a  sowing  about  the  middle 
of  July,  and  grow  the  plants  on  steadily  in  a 
minimum  temperature  of  50°  through  the  winter. 
They  will  flower  very  well  in  6-inch  and  7-inch 
pots,  and  make  useful  plants  for  conservatory 
and  house  decoration.  I  have  seen  N.  sylvestris 
grown  for  a  similar  pui'pose,  but  never  with  very 
satisfactory  results.  J.  Jaques. 


TOBACCO    PLANTS  (NICOTIANA) 
FOR    BEDDING. 

Or  the  many  varieties  of  this  plant  that  have 
been  introduced  into  this  country,  and  produced 
by  hybridising,  those  of  much  practical  use  as 
summer-bedding  plants  are  few.  Yet  among  the 
plants  that  can  be  raised  and  flowered  annually 
from  seed  few  produce  a  more  imposing  effect  than 
some  of  the  Nicotianas.  Of  these,  N.  sylvestris, 
a  handsome  tall  -  growing  plant,  with  pure 
white,  slightly  drooping,  tubular  flowers,  pro- 
duced in  great  profusion  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  stem ;  the  well-known  N.  affinis,  and 
the  crimson-flowered  N.  Sanderse  are,  perhaps, 
the  most  useful.  The  flowers  of  N.  sylvestris 
have  the  advantage  of  being  fully  expanded 
throughout  the  day  as  well  as  in  the  evening. 


HOW    TO    GROW    THE    CHIMNEY 
BELLFLOWER. 

(Campanula  i'Vkamidalis.  ) 
The  Chimney  Bellflower,  or  Campanula  pyrami- 
dalis,  is  one  of  the  most  showy  plants  one  can 
grow.  From  a  large  tuft  of  foliage  a  flowering 
spike  bearing  hundreds  of  blossoms  is  produced, 
and  in  well  grown  plants  may  reach  a  height 
of  from  5  feet  to  8  feet.  The  arrangement  of 
the  flower  spike  much  [resembles  a  church  spire 
in  miniature,  and  the  blossoms  are  white  or  blue. 
The  plant  is  quite  hardy  and  may  be  grown  in 
the  open  border,  or  the  young  plants  or  seeds  if 
inserted  in  a  cre^^ce  in  an  old  wall  will  produce 
a  fine  effect  when  in  flower.  The  plant  does  not 
flower  the  same  year  as  the  seed  is  .sown,  and  with 
good  treatment  usually  requires  some  sixteen 
months  before  flowering.  From  seeds  sown  in 
March,  1907,  good  flowering  plants  should  result 
in  July  or  August,  1908. 

Sowing  the  Seeds. — Sow  the  seeds  in  March, 
using  very  sandy  soil  made  rather  fine  by  passing 
through  a  sieve  of  quarter-inch  mesh.  A  pot 
8  inches  across  or  an  ordinary  seed  pan  will  do. 
The  seeds  are  small,  and  a  shilling  packet  may 
contain  200  seeds,  consequently  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  sow  them  all  at  once.  When  the 
seed-pan  is  ready,  the  soil  made  level  and  duly 
watered,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  sprinkle  some  silver 
sand  on  the  surface  so  that  the  operator  may 
see  how  the  seeds  are  distributed.  Take  a  half 
sheet  of  note  paper,  fold  it  in  halves  lengthmse, 
and  place  some  of  the  seeds  in  the  paper.  Then 
fold  the  paper  again,  and  so  control  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  seeds.  In  this  way  they  can  be  very 
thinly  sown  on  the  surface,  and  this  is  most 
important.  A  light  covering  of  sand  or  very 
sandy  soil  only  should  be  used,  and  this  be 
lightly  sifted  on.  A  soil  covering  of  the  thick- 
ness of  a  shilling  will  be  quite  sufficient.  Give  a 
gentle  watering  from  a  fine  rose-can  to  settle  the 
soil,  and  cover  the  seed  pan  with  a  sheet  of  glass 
and  paper.  A  quite  cool  greenhouse  will  do  for 
raising  the  seedlings,  and  these  should  appear  in 
about  a  month.  H.  H. 
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TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


THE  JAPANESE  UMBRELLA   PINE. 

(SOIADOPITYS    VERTICILI.ATA. ) 

ON  E  rarely  sees  a  good  specimen  of 
,  this  handsome  and  distinct  conifer 
I  in  British  gardens,  and  this  is  to 
'  be  deplored,  for  if  a  position 
sheltered  from  cutting  winds  and 
a  good  soil  are  provided  cold  seems 
not  to  ati'ect  it.  No  collection  of  conifers  should 
be  without  the  Sciadopitys,  for  it  is  both  distinct 
and  beautiful.  Thinking  that  perhaps  the 
scarcity  of  large  specimens  might  be  due  to  its 
comparatively    recent     introduction     into     this 


Tilli  J.ir.i.MiSE    UMIiKKLLA   PINE    (SCIADOPITYS    VEKTIUILLATA)    If.    A 
DONEGAL  GARDEN. 

country,  I  referred  to  "  Veiteh's  Manual  of 
Coniferas,"  which  gives  the  date  of  introduction 
as  1861,  and  says  it  was  introduced  through 
Mr.  J.  G.  Veiteh,  although  about  the  same 
time  Robert  Fortune  sent  plants  to  the  late 
Mr.  Standish  of  Ascot.  The  first  living  plant 
was  received  in  England  in  1853;  in  that  year 
Mr.  Thomas  Lobb  obtained  one  from  the 
gardens  of  the  Dutch  Governor  of  Natal, 
which  he  forwarded  to  Messrs.  Veitoh's  Exeter 
nursery. 

The  plant  arrived  in  very  feeble  health,  and  all 
attempts  to  restore  it  proved  fruitless.  Cones 
and  seeds  were  sent  home  eight  years  later  by 
Mr.  J.  P.  Veiteh,  from  which  some  of  the  finest 


specimens  in  England  were  raised.  The  height 
of  this  Sciadopitys  in  its  native  country  (Japan) 
is  given  as  100  feet.  In  Britain,  however,  it  has 
proved  to  be  a  slow  grower,  and  it  would  be 
interesting  to  hear  from  any  who  know  of  finer 
specimens  than  the  one  at  He  well.  Really  good 
trees  of  this  conifer  are  still  sufficiently  rare  to 
render  particulars  of  them  worthj'  of  record. 
A.  P.  H. 

NEW    FLOWERING    SHRUBS. 

The  name  of  Lemoine  has  been  so  long  identified 
with  novelties  in  flowering  shrubs  that  a  new 
catalogue  from  the  noted  establishment  at  Nancy 
is  always  of  great  interest. 

For   the   spring   of    1907   the    following    new 
flowering  shrubs  are   announced.      A    curtailed 
description  of   them 
is  herewith  given. 

Berheris  san- 
guinea. — A  native 
of  the  mountainous 
districts  of  Moupine 
(China),  from  whence 
it  was  introduced  by 
-\I.  Maurice  de  Vil- 
niorin.  It  is  a  pretty 
spiny  shrub,  clothed 
with  narrow  bright 
green  leaves,  and 
I)  ears  axillary 
clusters  of  flowers, 
in  colour  golden 
yellow,  tinged  with 
1  ed  on  the  exterior. 

Hypericum  lysi- 
machioides.  —  This 
Asiatic  species  will 
resist  19*  to  20° 
(centigrade)  of  cold. 
It  forms  a  tuft  of 
3  feet  or  more,  the 
arching  branches 
being  covered  with 
flowers.  Its  intro- 
duction is  also  due 
to  M.  Maurice  de 
Vilmorin. 

Hydrangea 
■  t  rb&resceiis  tjrandi- 
liora. — A  variety  of 
the  North  American 
llj-drangea  arbores- 
'■ens,  which  difi'ers 
irom  the  fact  that 
dl  the  blooms  are 
-tcrile,  while  it  is 
ilso  a  taller  gro«'er. 
The  large  snow 
nhite  panicles,  in 
lorm  like  those  of 
Hydrangea  Hor- 
tensia,  begin  to  open 
in  .Tune  and  contiiuie 
till  August.  From 
this  one  may  expect 
this  Hydrangea  to 
be  soon  cultivated 
in  quantity  like  H. 
paniculata  gi'andi- 
flora. 
Ceanolhiun  Ciyale. — Large  elongated  panicles  of 
soft  lilac-coloured  flowers. 

C.  FHihra.  — A  vigorous  plant  with  large  leaves 
after  the  manner  of  the  variety  Gloire  de  Ver- 
sailles, and  large  clusters  of  flowers,  in  colour 
mauve  with  rose  pedicels.  Of  plants  not  actually 
new,  but  very  scarce,  special  mention  must  be 
made  of 

Paonia  httea  superha,  said  to  be  a  particularly 
fine  variety  of  this  beautiful  Chinese  Paeony.  It 
is  quoted  at  25fr.  each. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  the  names  of  all 
novelties,  whether  of  shrubs  or  other  plants. 
Without  new  plants  horticulture  would  lose  much 
of  its  charm.  H.  P. 


ORCHIDS. 


EASILY-GROWN    ONCIDIUMS. 

A    MONG    the  numerous    Oncidiums    there 

/\  are  many  that  will  grow  freel}'  in  the 

/    %         cool  house  with  much  the  same  treat- 

/      ^       ment  as  that  given  to  Odontoglossum 

£  \^     crispum.       The    majority    of     these 

Oncidiums   are    very   beautiful    and 

well  worthy  of  special  attention.       0.   eoncolor 

should    be     now    producing    its     flower-spikes, 

and  will  require  more  moisture  at  the  root  until 

after   the  flowering  period  is  passed,   when  the 

plants  should   be   kept   on  the  dry   side   again. 

After  a  short  period  of  rest  they  will  commence 

to  produce  new  growths,  and  then  the  supply  of 

water  at  the  root  should  be  gradually  increased. 

Repotting  the  Plants. 

The  proper  time  to  repot  them  should  the}- 
require  it  is  when  the  new  roots  are  being  emitted 
from  the  base  of  the  new  growths.  Pans  with 
side  holes  for  suspending  purposes  are  the  most 
suitable  receptacles  for  them  because  they  pro- 
duce their  flower-spikes  in  a  downward  direction. 
Place  one  large  crock  over  the  hole  at  the  bottom, 
and  fill  to  about  one-third  its  depth  with  smaller 
ones. 

Compost. 

A  verj^  good  mixture  for  them  consists  of 
equal  proportions  of  sphagnum  moss  and  Polj-- 
podium  fibre  intermixed  with  a  quantity  of 
finely-broken  crocks  and  coarse  sand.  Mix  the 
whole  together  and  work  the  compost  firmh' 
between  the  roots  to  within  half  an  inch  or  so  of 
the  surface,  and  finish  the  operation  with  a  layer 
of  chopped  sphagnum  moss.  The  base  of  the  young 
growths  should  be  level  with  the  rim  of  the  pan 
and  the  surface  moss  .should  be  pressed  a  little 
below  the  base  of  the  growth.  Suspend  the 
plants  in  the  cool  house  and  give  water  sparingly 
until  the  roots  have  penetrated  the  compost,  and 
then  dip  the  plants  in  a  bucket  of  tepid  soft 
water  whenever  the  compost  becomes  in  a  dry 
condition. 

Oncidium  varicosum  is  a  very  beautiful  winter- 
flowering  plant  that  produces  long  spra3's  of 
beautiful  yellow  flowers,  which  are  most  useful 
for  decorative  purposes.  They  will  soon  require 
attention  with  regard  to  repotting.  As  the 
young  growths  are  already  developing  the  grower 
must  examine  the  plants  occasionally  in  order 
that  the  latter  may  lie  repotted  as  soon  as  the 
roots  are  visible.  Ordinary  flower-pots  are  pre- 
ferable for  this  species,  they  should  always  be 
clean  and  about  half  filled  with  clean  crocks. 
The  operation  is  exactly  the  same  as  advised 
for  O.  eoncolor.  Place  the  plants  at  the  warmest 
end  of  the  house  and  syringe  between  the  pots 
frequently,  taking  great  care  not  to  allow  any 
water  to  lodge  in  the  J'oung  growths,  as  they 
are  apt  to  damp  in  their  early  stage  of  develop- 
ment. ■     W.  H.  Page. 


COLOURED     PLATE. 


PLATE    1322. 

NEW    QUILLED    DAHLIAS. 

THE  beautiful  quilled  Dahlias  shown  in  the 
accompanying  coloured  plate  are  good  plants 
for  the  garden  ;  the  flowers  are  small,  freely 
produced  on  stalks  that  hold  them  up,  and 
the  plants  take  up  less  room  in  the  border 
than  many  other  sorts.  The  varieties  shown  in 
the  plate  were  kindly  sent  to  our  artist  b}- 
Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent. 
The}'  are,  red,  Gloria  cocoinea  :  crimson,  Caniille 
Jordan;  salmon.  Souvenir  de  .Jules  Chretien. 
We  are  pleased  to  illustrate  these  Dahlias,  as 
we  recognise,  as  all  gardeners  do,  the  work  of 
Messrs.  Cannell  among  florists'  flowers. 
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THE     FRUIT     GARDEN. 


HOW  TO  GROW  MELONS  IN  COLD 
FRAMES. 

THESE  delicious  fruits  are  annuallj'  in 
demand  in  considerable  numbers,  and 
no  doubt  many  would  strive  to  have 
them  if  they  knew  how  easily  they 
could  be  grown  on  hot-beds  in  odd 
frames  made  witli  strawy  manure  or 
stable  litter.  In  growing  them  in  cold  frames 
the  hot-bed  should  be  3  feet  or  4  feet  deep  and  at 
least  18  inches  wider  and  longer  than  the  frame 
to  be  placed  thereon.  It  is  important  to  make 
the  bed  very  firm  by  treading  it  well,  as  the  heat 
will  be  maintained  for  a  longer  period  than  if 
loosel}'  put  together.  A  layer  of  fibrous  loam 
about  6  inches  deep  should  be  placed  on  the 
manure  inside  the  frame.  In  the  centre  of  each 
light  the  soil  should  be  raised  in  the  form  of  a 
mound  ;  in  this  sow  four  seeds,  and  as  the  heat 
of  the  bed  rises  they  will  soon  germinate.  Pro- 
viding the  bed  has  been  made  firm  as  directed  it 
will  not  become  unduly  hot,  and  even  if  it  comes 
to  get  very  hot  a  little  ventilation  may  be  given. 
A  very  good  time  for  making  up  the  hot-bed  and 
sowing  the  seed  is  the  beginning  of  April,  as  the 
plants  then  have  a  long  season  to  grow  and 
mature  a  crop  of  fruit.  If  all  the  four  seeds 
germinate  two  seedlings  should  be  pulled  out, 
leaving  only  two  plants  to  each  light.  Every 
bright  morning  and  afternoon  the  plants  should 
be  thoroughly  .sj'ringed  with  soft  water,  damping 
all  the  interior  surface  of  the  frames,  maintaining 
a  moist  atmosphere  and  giving  air  when  the 
thermometer  rises  to  75°,  but  not  shading  the 
plants  at  any  time,  as  they  revel  in  plenty  of  heat 
and  moisture.  As  a  rule  plants  in  frames  require 
much  less  water  than  those  grown  in  houses. 
The  growths  will  require  regulating  so  that  by 
cutting  off  any  shoots  that  are  weak  or  useless 
the  plants  may  cover  the  bed  without  any  over- 
erowding  of  the  foliage.  Plenty  of  fruit  will 
show,  and  the  female  blooms  should  be  fertilised 
to  ensure  a  good  set.  This  is  termed  "  setting  " 
the  flowers,  and  consists  in  taking  a  fully- 
expanded  male  flower,  pulling  off  the  petals  or 
corolla  leaves  and  applying  the  anthers  of  the 
male  to  the  stigma  of  a  fully-expanded  female 
flower.  A  somewhat  dry  atmosphere  should  be 
kept  at  this  period,  but  immediately  the  fruit  is 
set  the  syringing  should  be  resumed  and  the 
plants  treated  as  before.  Four  fruits  will  be 
plenty  for  each  to  bear. 

Melons  in  Houses. 

The  best  results  in  growing  Melons  are  obtained 
from  plants  grown  in  houses  or  pits,  where  the 
roots  have  the  benefit  of  a  bottom-heat  and  the 
growths  are  trained  on  a  trellis  about  a  foot  from 
the  glass. 

No  pinching  or  stopping  of  the  shoots  will  be 
necessary  until  the  laterals  are  formed.  These 
will  dprouce  both  male  and  female  flowers,  and 
when  it  is  seen  that  there  are  half-a-dozen  female 
flowers  expanded  at  once  they  should  be  "set." 
If  the  female  flowers  are  set  as  they  appear,  one 
or  perhaps  two  fruits  will  rapidly  swell,  and 
prevent  any  others  from  forming  or  swelling.  At 
the  same  time,  when  the  female  flower  is  set,  it 
is  well  to  pinch  out  the  point  of  the  shoot  to  one 
leaf  beyond  the  fruit,  which  will  throw  the  whole 
vigour  into  the  fruit ;  this  applies  to  plants  in 
houses  and  frames.  As  the  plants  grow  and 
.  form  fruit  the  roots  should  have  more  soil  added 
to  the  mounds  on  which  they  are  planted  at 
-  intervals  of  a  fortnight  or  so,  and  occasional 
applications  of  weak  liquid  manure,  thereby 
assisting  the  fruit  to  attain  a  good  size  and  be 
what  is  termed  "well  grown."  When  the  fruit 
has  attained  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  some 
s\ipport  is  necessarj'.  This  may  consist  of 
"Melon  nets"  or  a  piece  of  board  6  inches  or 
8  inches  square  fixed  to  the  trellis  by  means  of 
cords    at    each    corner    and  the    fruits    resting 


thereon.  A  temperature  of  70°  will  suit  the 
plants  while  growing  and  swelling  their  fruit, 
and  if  it  rise  to  90°  with  sun-heat  and  there  is 
plenty  of  moisture  when  the  house  is  closed,  the 
plants  will  enjoy  the  same.  The  advice  given  on 
admitting  more  air  and  reducing  the  moisture  at 
the  ripening  period  of  Melons  in  frames  is 
applicable  to  plants  in  houses  of  all  descriptions. 

Splendid  crops  of  Melons  are  grown  in  houses 
that  have  been  filled  with  plants  during  the 
winter  months  and  the  occupants  moved  out  to 
embellish  the  flower  garden  in  spring.  By  having 
good  vigorous  plants  readj'  to  go  in  it  is  quite 
possible  to  have  Melons  ripe  in  two  months  from 
the  time  of  planting.  It  is  astonishing  what 
progress  the  plants  and  fruit  will  make  if  the 
houses  are  shut  up  with  a  good  sun-heat  and 
ample  atmospheric  moisture  and  fire-heat  is  not 
resorted  to  except  on  cold  nights. 

A  few  varieties  which  I  have  found  to  be  very 
good  are  Hero  of  Lockinge,  white  flesh ; 
Sutton's  Al,  scarlet  flesh ;  Rojal  Sovereign, 
white  flesh  ;  Blenheim  Orange,  scarlet  flesh. 

J.  Kearney. 

Phri'iiix  Park  Gardejis,  Dublin. 


GRAPE    LADY   DOWNE'S  SEEDLING. 

I  HAVE  heard  several  complaints  this  season  of 
the  bad  keeping  qualities  of  this  valuable  late 
Grape.  The  reason  I  think  is  not  far  to  seek. 
No  doubt  the  exceptionally  hot  season  of  last 
year  was  the  cause  of  late  Grapes  ripening  at  a 
much  earlier  date  than  usual,  so  ob\'iously  lack 
of  finish  was  not  at  the  root  of  the  mischief. 
The  persistent  heavy  rains  which  we  had  towards 
the  end  of  last  autumn,  following  on  a  dry 
summer,  made  exposed  outside  borders  very 
sodden.  This  is  very  detrimental  to  long 
keeping.  I  believe  all  late  Grapes  suffer  more 
or  less  from  this  cause,  but  not  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  above  variety.  Here  we  grow 
Lady  Uowne's  with  the  roots  inside,  but  where 
this  is  practised  the  border  should  not  be  less 
than  3  feet  deep  (not  including  drainage)  with  a 
proportionate  width  of,  .say,  12  feet  to  14  feet 
when  it  is  fully  made  up.  This  will  obviate  the 
necessity'  of  constant  watering  when  the  Grapes 
are  ripe,  and  considerably  enhances  the  keeping 
qualities  of  this  excellent  Grape.  Where  this 
variety  is  grown  in  outside  borders  these  should 
have  some  protection  to  ward  off  heavy  rains 
when  the  Grapes  are  quite  ripe. 

Froamwe.  E.   H. 
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A    GOOD    PLUM    (ICKWORTH 
IMPERATRICE). 

This  is  not  so  much  grown  as  it  deserves,  for  it 
is  an  excellent  dessert  Plum,  hanging  on  the  trees 
very  late  in  the  season,  until  quite  shrivelled  in 
tact.  The  fruit  is  large  and  deep  purple,  the 
flesh  yellow  and  very  richly  flavoured.  The  tree 
is  a  fairly  strong  grower  and  will  do  well  under 
any  form  of  training.  It  is  a  very  good  bearer, 
seldom  failing  to  produce  fine  healthy  wood  and 
abimdant  flower-buds.  The  variety  is  related  to 
Coe's  Golden  Drop,  which  accounts  for  its  late- 
ness, Violet  Imp^ratrice  being  its  other  parent. 


AN    EARLY    PEAR    (CHAUMONTEL). 

Thodgh  this  variet}'  bears  perhaps  more  freely 
than  any  other  kind,  it  is  not  a  popular  Pear. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  usefulness  and  good 
quality  when  well  ripened,  yet  in  many  cases  it 
is  absolutely  worthless  owing  to  being  gathered 
too  soon  and  stored  in  a  warm  place.  Late  in 
February  I  tasted  some  very  fine  samples  from  a 
west  wall  and  found  them  delicious,  the  flesh 
melting  and  very  rich,  but  in  many  instances 
when  gathered  and  used  in  November  or  early  in 
December  it  is  tasteless  and  gritty.  I  have  known 
it  gathered  green  for  stewing  because  of  its  want 
of  flavour  in  some  gardens,  while  in  others  it  is 
highly  esteemed  and  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
dessert  in  January  and  February,  H, 


BANKSIAN  ROSES  AS  POT  PLANTS. 

WE  are  so  accustomed  to  meet 
with  these  beautiful  little 
Roses  planted  out  on  walls  of 
greenhouses  and  outdoors,  or 
scrambling  up  trees  in  the 
Southern  Counties,  that  their 
value  as  pot  plants  is  apt  to  be  overlooked.  The 
pj-ramidal  or  pillar  form  is  decidedly  the  most 
natural  to  the  group,  and  even  then  there  must 
be  no  stifl'  set  training  if  we  would  see  the  Roses 
in  their  natural  beauty. 

These  Roses  strike  so  freely  from  cuttings  put 
in  from  indoor  growths  about  the  month  of  May 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  graft  or  bud,  although 
I  believe  there  is  a  stock  being  used  to  bud  these 
Roses  upon  which  induces  very  early  and 
abundant  flowering.  After  the  plants  have 
rooted  they  are  potted  on  into  small  3-inch  pots, 
and  then  given  the  usual  shifts  until  we  have 
good  strong  plants  in  6-inch  and  8-inch  pots  ready 
for  forcing  when  desired.  During  the  summer  the 
plants  that  are  in  their  flowering-pots  should 
receive  a  good  baking  by  the  sun,  and  in  order  to 
give  them  this  it  is  advisable  to  stand  them  near 
the  front  of  a  greenhouse  in  full  sun,  which  very 
soon  accomplishes  the  ripening  of  the  growths, 
every  tiny  twig  of  which  must  not  be  despised, 
neither  should  they  be  pruned  away,  for  it  is  from 
these  we  obtain  much  of  the  blossom. 

Flowering  plants  are  usually  about  three  years 
old.  The  yellow  variety  is  mostly  grown  as  it 
should  be,  but  the  white,  violet-scented  sort  is 
a  lovely  Rose,  one  plant  of  which  will  fill  a 
greenhouse  with  fragrance. 

There  is  a  spurious  variety  of  white  which  is 
not  worth  growing.  It  has  blackish  spines, 
whereas  the  true  white  is  thornless.  P. 


PRUNING    ROSE    HEDGES. 

Where  these  have  become  bare  at  the  base  now 
is  the  time  to  take  means  to  remedy  matters.  If 
the  plants  are  well  established  needless  growths 
may  be  cut  down  level  with  the  ground  ;  in  fact, 
the  whole  hedge  could  be  so  treated  if  desired. 
Such  a  drastic  measure,  however,  will  rarely  be 
necessary.  The  unfurnished  condition  of  the 
base  of  a  hedge  can  often  be  attributed  to  a  bad 
start.  If  the  plants  were  pruned  severely  after 
they  had  been  planted  twelve  months  there  would 
be  no  reason  for  complaint  on  the  score  of 
"bushiness."  All  Rose  hedges  would  benefit  if 
one  or  more  of  the  oldest  growths  upon  each 
plant  were  cut  down  hard  each  season,  and  thereby 
secure  a  constant  succession  of  new  wood. 

Old  or  discarded  varieties  of  Roses  if  vigorous 
and  no  longer  required  may  be  rebudded  with 
modern  ones,  but  steps  should  be  taken  now  to 
promote  new  woi5d.  With  such  plants  we  would 
advise  cutting  them  down  to  the  ground,  and  as 
new  shoots  develop  select  four  or  more  of  the  best 
to  be  budded. 

ROSES  UNDER  GLASS. 
Ventilating  the  House. 
Where  Roses  only  are  grown  in  a  glass  structure 
the  question  of  ventilation  should  not  be  diffi- 
cult, but  the  greenhouse  of  mixed  sul)jects  gives 
rise  to  some  perplexity.  It  must  always  be 
remembered  that  Roses  can  endure  plenty  of  sun 
as  well  as  artificial  heat,  but  they  object  to  great 
fluctuations  from  heat  to  cold.  Try  and  maintain 
an  even  temperature,  allowing  always  for  a  rise 
through  bright  sunshine,  which  does  no  haruL 
At  this  time  of  year  the  glass  will  often  run  up 
to  75°  on  sunny  mornings  and  we  might  without 
thought  throw  open  the  ventilators  to  admit 
perhaps  a  cold  wind.  Rather  than  do  this  open 
the  top  ventilator  an  inch  or  so  very  early  as  soon 
as  it  is  seen  we  are  to  have  a  bright  day,  and  if 
the  house  be  furnished  with  blinds  run  these 
down  for  an  hour  or  two  rather  than  admit  the 
cold  air  in  a  large   volume.      Where   Roses  are 
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grown  in  a  greenhouse  with  no  artificial  heat  the 
ventilating  is  more  simple.  It  is  well  from  the 
beginning  to  accustom  the  plants  to  plenty  of 
air  both  from  side  ventilators  and  also  from  the 
roof,  but  when  cold  winds  prevail  open  these 
ventilators  on  the  lee  side  only.  It  is  an  excellent 
plan  to  close  such  houses  early  in  the  afternoon 
so  that  tlie  sun-heat  may  be  preserved  for  the 
night  as  much  as  possible.  A  slight  damping 
domi  on  a  bright  day  will  cause  a  mist  to  rise 
on  the  glass,  and  this  dispels  all  danger  from 
scorching  by  the  sun's  rays. 

When  having  Rose  houses  built 
amateurs  should  insist  upon  ventilators 
from  the  roof  both  on  the  east  and  west 
sides,  and  it  is  well  to  have  ventilators 
upon  the  sides  as  well,  although  many 
grow  their  Roses  in  the  spring  without 
opening  the  side  lights.  One  of  the 
best  methods  of  roof  ventilation  is  in 
the  form  of  an  indention  sunk  in  the 
roof  at  intervals.  The  openings  are 
in  the  sides  of  this  indention,  so  that 
when  air  is  given  it  enters  the  house 
so  gently  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible, 
although  a  strong  wind  may  be  blowing 
at  the  time. 

Pure  air  is  si>  vital  to  good  cul- 
tivation that  it  should  be  given  to 
our  Roses  whenever  possible  to  do  so 
without  injury.  Some  growers  leave 
a  crack  of  air  in  the  roof  ventilators 
all  night,  and  in  a  stuffy  greenhouse 
this  would  he  an  excellent  plan,  pro- 
viding the  plants  receive  this  treatment 
from  the  beginning.  There  is  a  common 
error  that  we  can  replace  by  artificial 
heat  that  given  off  by  the  sun. 
Supposing  the  sun  shines  and  sends 
the  thermometer  up  to  75°,  some 
individuals  imagine  that  if  the  next 
day  be  a  dull  one  the  fires  must 
be  pushed  on  to  give  strong  lieat  to  tally  with 
that  of  yesterday.  This  is  a  great  mistake. 
When  the  outside  temperature  is  low  it  is  better 
to  keep  the  inside  temperature  fairly  low  also. 

Watering. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  other  detail  of  Rose- 
growing  in  which  the  amateur  is  more  doubtful 
about  than  that  of  watering,  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising when  it  is  a  stumbling-block  to  even  profes- 
sional gardeners.  A  little  thought  will  convince 
anyone  that  a  plant  without  much  foliage  does  not 
require  much  water,  but  as  soon  as  leaves  become 
plentiful  then  evaporation  goes  on  rapidly,  conse- 
quently more  water  is  required  at  the  root.     In 


commencing  pot  Rose  culture  the  plants  are 
usually  very  dry  before  pruning.  Professional 
gardeners  term  this  "drying  off."  To  do  this 
the  plants  are  laid  upon  their  sides  if  grown ! 
outdoors  and  kept  in  this  state  for  two  or  three 
weeks.  The  plants  are  now  brought  into  the 
greenhouse  and  pruned,  but  no  water  is  given 
until  the  eyes  or  buds  appear  to  be  swelling.  It 
is  well  to  water  with  a  rose-can  at  first,  and  if 
the  surface  soil  is  very  lightly  scratched  over 
with  a  label  the  water  enters  the  soil  better.  The 
next  day  the  watering  should  be  repeated,  but 


the  days  lengthen,  and  from  the  present  time, 
it  is  well  to  examine  the  plants  every  morning 
before  ten  o'clock,  watering  those  that  need  it, 
and  on  a  very  drying  day  look  over  them  again 
about  2  p.m.  Late  watering  is,  however,  to  be 
avoided  wherever  possible.  It  is  beneficial  for  a 
plant  in  a  small  pan  to  dry  up  ;  of  course,  taking 
care  it  does  not  remain  long  without  water.  A 
plant  that  seldom  dries  is  very  rarely  a  .success. 
Liquid  manure  should  never  be  given  to  really 
dry  plants ;  better  to  give  them  plain  water 
first.  Roses  planted  out  under  glass  should  be 
thoroughly  watered.  XVhen  it  is  done 
then  a  mulching  of  short  manure  will 
keep  the  plants  going  a  long  time. 
Where  the  surface  has  hardened  some- 
what a  fork  should  be  gently  prodded  all 
I  >ver  the  border  before  watering.      P. 


ALPJNE    FLOWERS 
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ANEMONE   BLANDA. 

after  this  the  plants  will  not  need  any  water  for 

a  week  or  two.     Do  not  wait   until  the  plants 

look  dust  dry  again  before  giving  them  another 

watering,  but  as  soon  as  the  pots  give  a  clear 

I  sound  on  tapping  with  a  stick  water  is  needed. 

j  If  the  plants  are  in  a  warm  house  tepid  water  is 

I  required.     Much  depends  upon  how  the  plants 

I  were  potted.     If  very  firm  (as  they  should  be), 

they  will  not  need  watering  nearly  so  frequently 

as  those  potted  loosely,  and  it  is  not  advisable  to 

put  too  much  sand  in  the  soil,  for  this  renders  it 

too  porous. 

In  small  greenhouses  the  pots  should  stand  upon 
a  base  of  ashes  or  similar  material,  so  that  the  base 
of  the  pots  have  moisture.    These  ashes  or  cocoanut 

fibre,      or 

whatever  is 

used, should 

be      mois- 
tened each 

day,       the 

vapo  ration 

follow  ing 

being  bene- 
ficial to  the 

plants. 

Syringing  is 

a  great  aid 

to     go  o  d 

cultivation, 

and  will,  in 

the     early 

weeks      of 

the     year, 

supply 

almost    as 

much  mois- 
ture as  the 

plants   re- 
quire,     but 

the  initial 

watering  at 

the     root 

must      be 


THE     cultivation     of     alpine 
plants   in   pans   is   a  most 
attractive  form  of  garden- 
ing, and  one  that  is  made 
possible    by   the    small 
amount  of  accommodation 
recjuired,    as    well    as    by   the   slight 
expense  incurred  in  purchasing  plants 
and    bulbs.       Anyone    with    a    small 
garden     may    grow     many    charming 
alpines     in     this     way,    and     as    the 
majority  of  the  commoner  as  well  as 
most  beautiful  kinds  are  easilj'  grown, 
they    certainly   deserve    to   be    more 
extensively     cultivated.       With     the 
advantage   of    a    greenhouse    without 
artificial    heat,    in    which     to     place 
the  pans  when  the  plants  are   coming 
into    flower,    their   value   is    greatly   enhanced, 
for    then     one     can     enjoy    their     full     beauty 
unimpaired  by  inclement  weather  to  which  they 
would  be  exposed  if  outside.     Once  potted  up  in 
suitable  soil  many  of  the  Saxifragas  and  Semper- 
vi\nims,  to  mention  only  two  families   out  of  a 
great     number,    need    little     attention     besides 
watering  for  some  two  or  three  years. 

In  the  case  of  most  bulbs,  however,  it  is  always 
desirable  to  obtain  a  fresh  supply  each  autumn  if 
satisfactory  results  are  to  be  obtained.  Some 
kinds,  however,  like  Soillas  and  Muscaris,  maj' 
be  relied  upon  to  flower  more  than  one  season  if 
well  ripened  off  after  flowering  and  repotted  in 
fresh  soil  the  following  autumn. 


IIEPATICAS — riNK,  WHITE   AND   BLUE. 
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The  aecompaiij'ing  illustrations  are  taken  from 
plants  in  an  unheated  greenhouse  that  are  grown 
during  the  summer  and  winter — till  they  show 
flower — in  cold  frames,  plunged  to  the  rim  of  the 
pot  in  ashes.  Frames,  however,  while  advan- 
tageous insomuch  that  the  plants  can  be  covered 
up  in  severe  weather,  are  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  a  large  number  of  these  plants,  which 
can  be  grown  very  well  in  any  sunny  corner.  If 
a  house  is  not  available  for  their  reception  when 
in  flower,  a  piece  of  glass  placed  over  the  plants 
during  unfavourable  weather  would  preserve 
their  oeauty  to  a  great  e-xtent. 

CULTIV.\TI0N. 

Although  some  of  the  alpine  plants  from 
higher  elevations  require  special  conditions 
and    soil,    a    great    number    are    easily    accom- 


Iri.f. — The  earliest  of  this 
family  to  flower  is  the  Scorpion 
Iris  from  Algeria  (I.  alata), 
which  opens  its  lovely  blue 
blooms  in  December  and 
January,  followed  by  the 
charming  little  I.  Danfordife, 
only  2  inches  or  3  inches  high, 
with  yellow  flowers.  In  Feb- 
ruary there  is  the  blue-purple 
I.  stenophylla  and  the  red- 
purple  I.  Tauri,  all  three  from 
Asia  Minor. 

Closely  folio  wing  is  the 
favourite  golden -netted 
Iris  (I.  reticulata)  and  its 
varieties  Histrio  and  histri- 
oides.  Other  later-flowering 
bulbous 
kinds  are  I 
bucharioa, 
I.  orchi- 
oides  and  I. 
caucasiea. 

Saxi/raga. 
This  is  one 
of  the  most 
important 
families     of 


spring 
f  lowering 
plants   that 

we  have,  one  of  the  earliest 
being  S.  burseriaiia  var.  major, 
with  large  white  flowers  borne 
singly  on  slender  red  stalks. 
Other  white -flowered  kinds 
are  S.  seardica,  S.  Salomoni, 


THE    WHITE    SIBERIAN    SQUILL   (SCILLA   SIBIKICA   ALB.\). 


in  pans  there  is  nothing  to  excel  the  purple-red 
S.  oppositifolia  and  its  white  variety. 

Cronm, — These  play  a  most  important  part 
during  the  first  three  months  of  the  year,  with 
the  yellow  C.  vitellinus  and  the  white  C.  hyemalis 
in  January,   followed  closely   by  C.   Sieberi,   0. 


S.    roeheliana    and    S.    Boydi  i  biflorus   and    its    numerous    varieties,  C.    versi- 


SAXIFRAOA    OPPOSITIFOLIA. 

moflated,  and  will  flourish  freely  in  gritty 
or  well-drained  porous  soil.  The  size  of  the 
pans  in  which  the  plants  are  to  be  grown  is 
immaterial,  but  the  most  convenient 
sizes  for  general  purposes  are  those 
6  inches  or  7  inches  in  diameter  and 
about  4  inclies  or  5  inches  deep.  For 
Saxifragas,  Sedums,  Andro.saces  and 
such-like  plants  the  pans  should  be 
about  half-filled  with  broken  crocks  to 
secure  thorough  drainage,  but  in  the 
case  of  bulbs  or  stronger  -  growing 
plants  less  is  needed.  When  in  full 
growth  and  flowering,  abundance  of 
water  is  necessary  for  all  alpine  plants, 
but  at  the  same  time  anything  in  the 
nature  of  stagnant  moisture  is  injurious. 
The  best  time  for  potting  up  the 
perennial  kinds  is  soon  after  they  have 
done  flowering  for  the  season,  when 
they  can  be  di\'ided  up  carefully, 
afterwards  placing  them  in  a  frame 
where  they  can  be  kept  close  and 
shaded  for  a  time.  Bulbs  should  be 
potted  up  in  September,  or  as  soon 
after  as  they  can  be  procured.  After 
potting  plunge  them  to  the  rim  in  ashes 
outside ;  only  bring  them  into  the  house 
when  they  show  signs  of  flowering. 
After  flowering  they  should  be  re- 
plunged  and  kept  supplied  with  plenty 
of  water  till  they  commence  to  ripen 
off,  when  water  can  be  withheld 
gradually. 

With  a  judicious  selection  of  plants 
a  succession  of  flowers  may  be  had 
from  December  to  .June,  some  of  the 
most  valuable  for  this  purpose   being 


alba  among  the  earlier- 
blooming  species,  while  later 
we  have  a  host  of  beautiful 
kinds,  S.  Cotyledon,  S.  longi- 
tolia,  S.  lingulata,  S.  catalau- 
nica  and  S.  cochlearis  among 
numerous  others.  Yellow- 
flowered  kinds  are  S.  apiculata, 
coming   into    flower    in    Feb- 


color,  I.  Imperati,  C.  chrysanthus  and  C.  Malyi, 
to  mention  only  a  few  out  of  the  numerous 
worthy  kinds.  Opening  early  in  February  or 
even  in  January  is  Cyclamen  ibericum,  with  its 
rosy  purple  flowers  and  faintly  zoned  leaves, 
while  a  little  later  is  C.  Coum,  which  differs  from 
the  above  in  having  unspotted  dark  green  leaves. 
They  are  two  charming  plants,  well  suited  for 
growing  in  pans,  and  well  justify  the  shelter  of 
ruary,  S.  Boydi,  S.  sancta  and  '  a  cold  frame  in  winter  by  producing  more  flowers 
S.  Kotschyi.  Among  those  haNing  red  flowers  than  those  grown  wholly  outside.  After  corn- 
is  the  Macedonian  S.  Grisebachii,  S.  porophylla  pleting  their  growth  the  corms  should  be 
and  S.  media,  while  for  making  a  charming  show    thoroughly  ripened  off  by  exposing  the  pans  to 

the  full  sun.  Another  bulbous  family 
is  the  Narcissus,  of  which  one  of  the 
earliest  to  flower  is  the  snowy  white 
Hooped  Petticoat  Daffodil  from  Algiers 
(N.  bulbocodium  var.  monophylla). 
Others  suitable  for  growing  in  pans 
are  N.  cyclamineus,  N.  minimus,  N. 
cernuus  and  N.  triandrus  (Angel's 
Tears). 

Other  miscellaneous  plants  which 
contribute  towards  a  display  in  the 
early  spring  should  include  Shortia 
galacifolia,  from  North  Carolina,  with 
its  white  bell-like  flowers ;  Adonis 
amurensis,  with  yellow  flowers,  and 
the  curious  and  handsome  double 
variety  with  a  green  fringed  centre; 
H3'acinthus  azureus,  which  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  charming  little 
bulb  of  the  genus  for  this  purpose, 
with  a  Muscari-like  habit.  Among  the 
Anemones  there  is  the  early-flowering 
A.  blanda,  with  its  lovelj'  blue  flowers, 
as  well  as  A.  Hepatiea  in  its  various 
shades  of  red,  white  and  blue.  Very 
free  flowering  is  Merendera  bulboco- 
dium, while  among  the  Scillas  we  have 
S.  bifolia,  S.  sibirica  and  its  white 
variety.  Added  to  these  we  may  have 
Chionodoxas  (Glory  of  the  >Snow), 
(Jalanthus  (Snowdrops),  Eranthis 
(Winter  Aconite),  Erythroniums, 
Dodecatheons,  and  later  on  a  wealth 
of  plants  like  Campanulas,  Drabas  and 
AN  ALPINE  PRIMROSK  (PRIMULA  MAROINATA).  numerous  kinds  of  Primulas.     W.  I. 
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TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS.— In  continua- 
tion of  the  notes  on  starting  the 
tubers  of  Begonias,  which  were  ilhis- 
trated  in  The  O.vbden  some  time 
ago,  Fig.  1  represents  a  box  (jf  tubers 
started  into  growth.  These  are  ready 
for  potting  off  singly  into  3.J-inch  or  5-inch  pots 
according  to  the  size  of  the  plant.  Whether  it 
is  intended  to  grow  them  for  bedding  or  in  pots 
for  the  greenhouse  they  will  require  similar 
treatment  for  a  few  weeks.  The  illustration 
(Fig.  -2)  shows  one  of  the  plants  taken  out  of  a 
bo.x  to  be  potted.  The  soil  on  which  the  tubers 
were  placed  to  start  them  into  growth  was 
composed  entirely  of  leaf-mould  and  sand.  The 
mass  of  roots  on  the  plant  figured  shows  how 
suitable  such  a  compost  is  for  the  purpo.se. 
When  potting  off  singly,  however,  soil  consisting 
of  equal  parts  loam  and  leaf-mould,  with  plenty 
of  sand  added,  should  lie  used.  Do  not  ram  the 
soil  into  the  pots  hard — the  plants  thrive  much 
better  in  a  moderately  firm  compost. 

Dividing  the  Tubers.  — Where  thereare  a  number 
of  growths  on  each  tuber  they  can  be  divided 


SIMPLE    HINTS, 

6  inches  or  7  inches  in 
diameter.  A  mixture  of  two 
parts  loam,  one  part  leaf  - 
mould,  with  a  little  well- 
decayed  cow  manure  and  sand 
added  is  a  suitable  compost  for 
the  final  potting. 

C%Utiiiyt<. — It  often  happens 
that  there  are  numerous  shoots 
on  a  plant,  but  they  are  not 
in  suitable  positions  for  the 
tubers  to  be  cut.  If  more 
plants  are  required,  the  best 
way  will  be  to  take  off  as 
many  shoots  as  can  be  con- 
veniently spared,  inserting 
these  as  cuttings.  Even  if 
more  plants  are  not  desired 
it  may  be  advisable  to  remove 
one  or  two  of  the  growths  to 
permit  of  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  those  remaining. 
Insert  the  cuttings  singly  or 
several  together  in  small 
pots.  Use  light  sandy  soil  containing  a  good 
percentage  of  leaf  -  mould.  Place  in  a  propa- 
gating frame.  If  a  little  bottom  -  heat  is 
available  so  much  the  better,  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  ensure  the  cuttings  rooting.  With- 
out bottom-heat  they  take  rather  longer  to  root. 
Shade  from  bright  sunshine.  Do  not  keep  the 
frame  too  close.  When  rooted  pot  on  into  3J-inch 
pots  and  treat  as  recommended  when  potting  up 
the  plants  from  the  boxes. — N. 


1. — A  BOX  or  BEfiONIA  ROOTS  OR  "TUBERS      STARTED  INTO  GROWTH. 

{The  doinnant  tubers,  placed  in  box  read;/  for  starting,  were  shou-n  on  page  i.W 
of  The  Oakden/oV  J/arcA  ;iO  last.) 


in  the  house  during  the  daytime  that  will 
make  the  plants  in  pots  develop  quickly. 
Plenty  of  air  must  be  given  unless  the  wind 
is  cold,  for  if  the  house  is  allowed  to  get 
very  warm  during  the  day  and  a  warm  tempera- 
ture cannot  be  maintained  at  night,  the  Vine 
shoots  and  the  other  plants  become  tender  and 
flabby,  and  are  more  easily  damaged  when  the 
temperature  falls  at  night.  The  walls  and  floors 
of  the  house  must  be  syringed  several  times 
daily,  so  as  to  create  a  moist  atmosphere.  Under 
these  moist  and  warm  conditions  the  Vine  shoots 


2. — ONE     OFJ^THB     ROOTS,     WITH     ROOTS    AND 

TOP   GROWTH    TAKEN    OITT    OF   THE   BOX   TO    BE 

POTTED    UP. 

with  care.  Select  a  place  to  cut  the  bulb  so  that 
half  the  growths,  as  nearly  as  possible,  will  be 
on  each  piece  when  divided  (Fig.  3).  Exception- 
ally large  tubers  on  which  there  are  numerous 
growths  can  be  cut  into  three  or  more  pieces — 
each  in  time  will  grow  into  a  good  plant. 

After  jjottimi,  the  house  or  frame  in  which 
they  are  placed  should  be  kept  fairly  close  for  a 
week  or  two.  Syringe  on  bright  days.  As  the 
plants  grow  air  can  be  admitted  more  freely. 
Give  them  a  light  position  or  the  growths  will 
become  weak  and  drawn.  During  May  the 
plants  for  summer  bedding  must  be  gradually 
hardened  off.  Remove  the  lights  during  the  day 
at  first,  eventually  leaving  them  off  altogether. 

Polliwj  on  the  Plants.— Those  to  be  used  for 
summer  bedding  will  not  require  shifting  on  into 
larger  pots.  Those,  however,  which  are  to  be 
grown  in  pots  for  the  decoration  of  the  green- 
house should  be  potted  into  larger  pots  when 
those  in  which  they  are  already  growing  are 
becoming  well  filled  with  roots.  Suitable  sizes  of 
pots  in   which   to  flower   the   plants   are   those 


VINES  IN  THE  COLD  GREENHOUSE 
Many  amateurs  attempt  the  cultivation  of  Vines  '  will  make  rapid  progress. 
in  a  cold  greenliouse,  but,  unfortunately,   their 

chances  of  success  are  often  few,  for  the  simple  Disbudding  is  a  work  that  is  imperfectly  under- 
reason  that  the  Vines  are  not  only  not  the  sole,  stood  by  many  beginners,  yet  it  is  important  that 
i  but  often  they  are  not  even  the  chief,  occupants  it  should  be  carefully  carried  out.  As  previously 
of  the  greenhouse.  When  a  miscellaneous  collec-  explained  on  this  page,  when  pruning  the  lateral 
tion  of  plants  is  grown  in  the  house,  and  their  or  side  shoots  of  last  year's  growth  they  were 
requirements  are  studied  in  preference  to  those  cut  back  to  two  buds  of  their  base.  Supposing  a 
of  the  Vines,  then  the  latter  are  foredoomed  to  shoot  to  spring  from  each  of  these  buds  only  one 
failure.  If,  however,  the  Vines  first  receive  con-  must  be  allowed  to  remain.  One  shoot  may  have 
sideration,  then  there  is  no  reason  why  certain  '  a  bunch  and  the  other  may  not  :  in  this  case  the 
other  plants  may  not  be  grown  there  too.  It  is  ,  latter  shoot  is,  of  course,  rubbed  off.  Although 
especially  in  spring  that  plants  may  be  grown,  it  may  not  at  first  sight  be  apparent,  the  tiny 
for  later  on  the  foliage  of 
the  Vines  produces  a  dense 
shade,  so  dense  that  few 
plants  will  thrive  beneath. 
This  is  the  case  supposing  the^ 
Vines  to  be  planted  .S  feet  to 
4  feet  apart ;  but  one  might, 
of  course,  have  the  Vines 
6  feet  apart,  and  then  grow 
plants  below  where  full  light 
would  reach  them.  A  shelf 
suspended  by  means  of  iron 
hoops  within  about  18  inches 
of  the  glass  (at  the  back  of 
the  house  if  the  latter  is  a 
three-quarter  span  ;  at  the  top 
if  it  is  a  lean-to  ;  and  at  the 
sides  if  a  span  roof)  is  a  most 
useful  adjunct  to  the  cold 
greenhouse ;  there  may  be 
grown  numerous  plants  in 
pots,  such  as  Strawberries 
and  bedding  plants  in  variety. 
Tomatoes  may  be  raised  from 
seed,  to  be  planted  out  later 
on,  and  seedlings  of  half -hard}' 
annuals  may  also  be  raised  3. -THE  stock  mav  be  easily  increased  by  cutting  through 
there.  At  this  time  of  year  THE  tubers  in  this  way,  taking  care  that  shoots  are 
there  will  be  a  nice  warmth  attached   to    each   part. 
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4.  —  WHEN      EACH      OF     THE     CPT      PIECES     IS 

POTTED    UP    IT    MAKES     A     GOOD     PLANT    IN    A 

VERY   SHORT    TIME. 

bunch  may  easily  be  found  if  it  is  looked  for 
when  the  shoot  is  an  inch  or  two  long.  Supposing 
neither  of  the  shoots  bears  a  bunch,  then  the 
stronger  of  the  two  must  be  retained.  If  each 
has  an  embryo  bunch  then  choose  the  shoot  that 
bears  the  liner  one. 

Tyiny  down  the  Shoots. — In  warm  weather  and 
with  a  moist  atmosphere  the  \'oung  shoots  make 
rapid  progress,  and  when  about  6  inches  long 
they  must  be  tied  down  to  the  trellis.  If  left  to 
grow  longer  than  this  they  become  more  or  less 
tough,  and  it  is  then  impossible  to  tie  them  dowii 
properly  without  lireaking  them.  Even  when 
they  are  the  proper  length  to  be  tied  down  the 
greatest  care  must  be  exercised  in  carrying  out 
this  work  for  the  shoots  will  lireak  off  at  the  base 
if  pulled  down  the  least  bit  too  far.  In  the  first 
place  the  tips  of  the  shoots  only  should  be  tied 
loosely  towards  the  trellis  with  raffia,  then  in 
two  or  three  days"  time  they  may  be  tied  down 
still  closer  to  the  trellis,  and  in  the  course  of 
another  week  or  ten  days  one  may  tie  them  down 
finally  without  fear  of  breaking  them  off  at  the 
base.  No  operation  in  the  management  of  tlie 
Vine  needs  greater  care  than  this,  and  if  it  is 
carelessly  carried  out  the  shoots  will  snap  off 
at  the  base,  and  not  only  will  the  bunch  of 
(-irapes  be  lost  but  probably  the  lateral  gi'owth 
also.  As  soon  as  two  leaves  have  developed 
beyond  the  bunch  the  point  of  the  shoot  should 
be  pinched  out.  This,  while  preventing  the  over- 
crowding of  the  shoots,  directs  the  energy  of  the 
Vine  to  the  bunches  of  fruit  rather  than  the 
leaves.  When  the  bunches  come  into  flower  the 
atmosphere  must  be  kept  dry  for  about  a  week 
and  plenty  of  air  should  be  given.  Tapping  the 
trellis  sharply  so  as  to  shake  the  Vines  and  draw- 
ing the  hand  lightly  down  the  bunches  has  the 
effect  of  dispersing  the  pollen  and  so  helping  the 
formation  of  the  embryo  Grapes. 

Thinning  the  Grapes. — When  the  Grapes  are 
the  size  of  Peas  the  first  thinning  should  be 
done.  A  thin  stick  about  6  inches  or  8  inches 
long,  forked  at  the  end,  and  a  pair  of  scissors 
\vith  long  points  (those  known  as  Grape  scissors 
are  best)  are  required.  By  means  of  the  forked 
stick,  held  in  the  left  hand,  pressed  against  the 
stalk  of  the  bunch,  the  latter  is  held  steady 
while  the  thinning  is  done  with  the  right  hand. 
First  cut  out  all  the  small  seedless  berries,  then 
those  in  the  centre  of  the  bunch  round  about  the 
stalk,  and  finally  any  that  cross  each  other  or 
tend  to  interfere  with  the  symmetry  of  the 
bunch.  When  thinning  is  finished,  the  berries 
should  be  about  half  an  inch  apart,  so  that  they 
may  have  space  to  swell  to  their  proper  size.  In 
about  a  fortnight's  time  the  bunches  should 
again  be  looked  over  in  order  that  anj'  badly- 
placed  berries  may  be  removed.     Just  about  this 


time  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  Grapes  hardly 
increase  in  size  at  all,  for  what  is  known  as  the 
stoning  period  will  have  arrived.  This  lasts  for  ten 
days  or  so,  and  then  the  berries  begin  their  final 
swelling.  This  should  be  encouraged  as  much  as 
possible  by  closing  the  house  early  in  the  after- 
noun  while  the  sun  is  shining  and  by  .syringing  to 
rrcate  a  moist  atmosphere.  Shoots  that  will 
suljsequently  develop  from  the  growths  bearing 
the  bunches  must  be  stopped  when  they  have 
made  one  or  two  leaves.  Black  Hamburgh  is 
t  he  most  satisfactory  variety, 

ABOUT  FLOWER -POTS. —Flower-pots  are 
I  ine  of  the  most  important  items  usually  classed 
under  the  name  of  horticultural  sundries.  The 
demand  for  pots  is  enormous ;  a  number  of 
firms  make  it  their  sole  business  to  manufacture 
tlower-pots,  while  many  of  those  who  make 
l>ricks,  tiles,  &c.,  also  do  a  large  business  in 
flower-pots.  The  great  majority  of  plants  culti- 
vated under  glass  are  grown  in  pots. 

Sizes  oj  Pots. — Pots  are  usually  sold  by  the 
"cast,"  occasionally  bj'  number.  A  "cast"  of 
pots  means  that  a  certain  fixed  quantity  of  ela3' 
has  been  used  in  their  manufacture  ;  thus  the 
quantity  of  clay  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
twenty-four  7-inch  pots  is  the  same  as  that  used 
for  forty-eight  5-inch  pots,  and  so  on.  The  sizes 
of  pots  made  by  different  manufacturers  vary 
considerably,  but  the  following  list  will  serve 
as  a  general  guide  : 

Numher  of  Puts  Name  y'lven  I  imde  Diameter 

to  a  Cast.  to  Pots.  at  top  in  inches. 

72  . .  Thumbs       . .        .     IJ  to  2J 

60  . .  Small  sixties          . .        2} 

GO  . .  Large  sixties         . .        3J 

48  ..  Forty-eights           ..        5 

32  .,  Thirty-twos           ..        6i 

24  ..  Twenty-Jom-s         ..        7? 

16  ,.  Sixteens       ..         ,.        8^ 

12  .  Twelves        . .         . .       10 

5  ..  Eights  ..         ..      11 

6  , .  Sixes 12^ 

4  . .  Fom's 14 

2  . .  Tavos 15J 

1  ..  Ones 18 

In  some  localities  the  size  of  the  pots  is  known 
by  the  diameter  at  the  top  in  inches,  such  as 
6-inch,  7-inoh,  &c. ,  while  in  other  places  thej' 
are  named  according  to  the  number  of  pots  in  a 
cast.  All  pots  are  made  wider  at  the  top  than 
at  the  bottom.  This  is  to  allow  the  removal  of 
the  mass  of  soil  and  roots,  commonlj'  called  the 
"ball"  from  one  pot  to  another  without 
damaging  the  roots.  Rims  are  made  to  all  the 
larger-sized  pots — 34 -inch  and  upwards.  The 
rims  are  useful  to  enable  tlie  plants  to  be  lifted 
from  one  place  to  another. 

Clean  Pots. — It  is  very  important  to  use  clean 
pots.  New  pots  before  being  used  should  be 
immersed   in  water   for  a  few  minutes  and  then 


allowed  to  dry  before  using.  It  is  better  to  scrub 
pots  that  have  been  in  use  before  using  them 
again.  If  this  is  not  possible  they  must  be 
thoroughly  rubbed  out.  Never  use  a  wet  or 
dirty  pot,  as  if  this  is  done  the  soil  will  adhere 
to  the  side  of  the  pot  and  prevent  the  ball  of 
soil  being  removed  intact  when  the  plant  is  to  be 
removed  from  one  potato  another,     i.-''  ^r 

Dwarf  Pots  or  Pans. — These  are  made  in  the 
same  sizes  as  pots,  from  4  inches  in  diameter  and 


A     "NEST        OE    ELUWEK-l'OTS,    SHOWING    THE 

COMP.ARATIVE  SIZES  FROM  A    "  7t-INCH  "    TO    A 

"  THUMB  "    POT. 

upwards.  They  are  only  about  half  the  depth 
or  in  .some  cases  less  than  half  that  of  pots.  This 
makes  them  verj'  useful  for  shallow  rooting 
plants  and  for  raising  seedlings. 

Price  of  Pots. — This  varies  ;  but  an  average 
price  of  •2s.  6d.  per  cast  for  the  smaller  sizes, 
rising  gradually  bj'  a  tew  pence  to  the  larger 
sizes,  which  cost  about  5s.  per  cast,  may  be 
quoted  as  a  guide. 

THE  VALUE  OF  SOOT.  —  Probably  the 
chief  reason  that  soot  is  .so  neglected  by  owners 
of  small  gardens  is  that  it  is  so  easily  to  be 
obtained.  Were  it  an  expensive  commodity  it 
would  probably  be  largely  used,  yet  for  a 
dressing  either  for  the  lawn  or  garden  border  soot 
is  invaluable.  It  heljis  to  keep  away  such  pests 
as  slugs  and  wireworms  and  enriches  the  soil. 
Every  house  can  supply  a  certain  amount  of  soot 


riiiimh 
or  l^'ineli 


48  or  o-iiu'h 


32  or  6J-//i.7i 


,?man  00        Large  60  '•4  or 

or  2;i-»**u7i        or  S^-me/t  i-irirh 

THE    SIZE    OF    A   FLOWER-POT    IN    INCHES    IS    RECKONED    BV    THE    INSIDE     DIAMETER    AT   THE    TOP   OF 
THE   POT.      THEY   ARE   .ALSO    DISTINGUISHED   BY  THE   NUMBER  THAT   GOES  TO   MAKE   UP  A   "CAST." 
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weekly  from  the  kitchen  stove,  and  if  instead  of 
its  being  thrown  away  it  were  spread  over  the 
garden  the  latter  would  benefit  greatl}'. 

YELLOW  CROCUSES.  —  What  an  extra- 
ordinary thing  it  is  that  sparrows  so  much 
prefer  j'ellow  to  blue  or  white  Crocuses.  A  few 
days  ago  I  watched  about  a  dozen  sparrows 
literallj-  peck  to  pieces  a  patch  of  j'ellow  Crocuses 
on  the  grass  near  the  Law  Courts  in  London. 
There  is  a  large  planting  of  blue,  yellow  and 
white  varieties,  yet  not  one  of  the  birds 
attempted  to  touch  the  blue  or  white  flowers, 
all  confined  their  energies  to  destrojing  the 
yellow  ones.  So  far  as  I  could  see  the  petals 
were  not  only  pulled  to  pieces  but  parts  of  them, 
at  any  rate,  were  eaten.  It  was  interesting  to 
notice  how  absolutely  futile  was  the  black  thread 
stretched  across  the  flowers  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  them  ;  the  sparrows  hopped  round 
about  and  underneath  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
ridicule  the  idea  that  it  had  any  terrors  for 
them.  In  gardens  near  large  towns  it  seems 
worse  than  useless  to  grow  yellow  Crocuses.  — A. 

SPARROWS  AND  THE  SWEET  PEAS.— 
As  soon  as  ever  the  Sweet  Peas  begin  to  show 
through  the  soil  the  sparrows  will  pick  off  the 
tips,  unless  by  some  eflective  means  they  are  kept 
away.  The  commoner  method  of  doing  this  is 
to  stretch  black  thread  tightly  over  them, 
attaching  it  to  short  sticks  placed  on  the  ground 
for  Jthat  pui-pose.  Black  thread  must  be  used, 
for  cotton  is  liable  to  break.  The  sparrows  fail 
to  see  it  on  alighting,  and  their  claws  become 
entangled  in  it,  thus  friglitening  them.  It  is 
astonishing,  however,  what  the  sparrows  wiU  get 
used  to,  and  uidess  the  seedlings  are  well  pro- 
tected by  numerous  strands  of  them  so  that  the 
birds  cannot  well  reach  through  them  the  seed- 
lings will  hardly  be  safe.  A  more  satisfactorj- 
method  is  to  cover  the  whole  seed-bed  with  small- 
meshed  wire  netting  or  with  fish  or  garden 
netting,  through  which  the  birds  cannot  possiblj- 
find  a  wa}'.  Soot  sprinkled  thieklj'  over  the 
plants  renders  them  distasteful  to  the  birds,  but 
a  sharp  look  out  must  be  kept,  for  sparrows 
do  an  extraordinary  amount  of  damage  in  an 
incredibly  short  time.  If  soot  and  thread  do  not 
keep  them  at  bay  then  they  must  be  netted  over. 

MULCHING  NEWLY-PLANTED  ROSES. 
A  timely  mulch  of  half-rotted  manure  placed 
over  the  roots  of  reeentlj'-plauted  Rose  trees  is 
very  beneficial.  Even  where  every  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  selection  of  varieties,  site  and 
planting,  the  soil  around  the  roots  gets  very  dry 
when  a  spell  of  warm  weather  comes.  Constant 
watering  is  not  good  for  the  plants,  as  it  chills 
the  soil  around  the  roots,  and  all  checks  to  the 
latter  must  be  avoided.  When  the  soil  is  in  a 
medium  state  of  moisture  try  to  maintain  it  so 
without  having  recourse  to  the  watering-can  too 
often.  A  mulch  of  manure  preserves  the  moisture 
in  the  soil,  and,  moreover,  keeps  it  warm  and 
induces  free  root  action. — Avox. 


WASPS'     NESTS. 

UNCERTAINTY  seems  to  be  in  the 
minds  of  many  persons  as  to  the  ways 
of  wasps  and  the  economj-  of  their 
nests,  the  onlj'  thing  that  is  clearly 
understood  about  them  is  that  the}' 
are  Wcious  insects  and  to  be  avoided 
as  much  as  possible.  They  are,  however,  perfectly 
harmless  unless  molested,  but  when  they  are 
the}'  try  and  defend  themselves  to  the  utmost 
of  their  power,  just  as  any  of  us  would  under  the 
same  circumstances,  so  that  we  cannot  blame 
them  for  that.  The  history  of  a  wasp's  nest  is 
a  very  simple  tale.  A  young  queen  wasp  leaves 
the  nest  in  which  she  was  reared  and  pairs  with 
a  male.  She  then  finds  some  sheltered  place  in 
which  to  hibernate,  and  there  remains  in  a 
torpid  condition  until  aroused  by  a  warm  day  or 


days  in  spring.  She  then  emerges  from  her  winter 
quarters  and  at  once  begins  to  search  for  some 
suitable  place  in  which  to  make  her  nest,  and 
she  may  be  found  flying  about  banks  or  other 
likely  situations  in  quest  of  some  hole  or  crack 
which  will  answer  her  purpose.  Having  been 
successful  she  at  once  sets  to  work  to  adapt  the 
position  to  her  requirements,  and  builds  a  few 
cells  as  the  commencement  of  her  nest,  in  each  of 
which  she  lays  an  egg.  As  soon  as  the  grubs 
are  hatched  she  has  to  keep  them  supplied  with 
food.  When  they  have  undergone  their  trans- 
formations and  become  wasps  they  immediately 
begin  to  assist  their  mother  in  enlarging  the 
nest.  She  lays  more  eggs,  and  when  the  second 
brood  of  wasps  emerge  more  labour  is  available 
and  the  nest  grows  apace.  The  queen  then 
devotes  all  her  energies  to  laying  eggs,  while  the 
workers  feed  the  grubs  and  increase  the  size  of 
the  nest.  This  goes  on  until  the  nest  may 
contain  some  '2,000  or  'ijGlX)  inmates — all  workers 
with  the  exception  of  the  queen.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  season  the  queen  begins  to  lay  eggs 
which  only  produce  males  or  females.  This  is 
the  beginning  of  the  end.  for  they  are  the  last 
eggs  she  lays,  and  when  the  grubs  hatched  from 
these  no  longer  require  feeding  there  is  nothing 
more  for  the  workers  to  do,  and  the  nest  is 
gradually  deserted.  The  workers  forage  about 
for  themselves  until  food  fails  or  they  are  killed 
by  inclement  weather.  The  males  haWng  paired 
with  the  females  die,  and  the  females  roam  about 
in  search  of  winter  quarters. 

The  young  females,  before  they  leave  the  nest, 
do  not  take  any  part  in  its  domestic  economy, 
and  it  has  been  noticed  that  if  a  nest  be  dis- 
turbed they  are  the  last  to  leave  it.  This  fact 
will  probabl}'  account  for  the  nest  which  your 
correspondent  "  T.  N."  found  containing  only 
females. 

We  have  in  England  ses'en  out  of  the  eleven 
species  belonging  to  the  genus  Vespa  which 
occur  in  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Hornet  (Vespo  crabro),  which  is  much  larger 
and  of  a  darker  colour  than  the  other  six  species. 
They  all  resemble  one  another  very  closely,  and 
are  known  as  wasps.  V.  vulgaris  and  V.  ger- 
manica  are  by  far  the  commonest  species.  V. 
rufa  is  not  micommon.  V.  sylvestris  and  V. 
austriaca  are  rarer,  and  generally  make  their 
nests  in  the  branches  of  trees ;  the  latter  is 
peculiar  in  one  respect,  namely,  that  only  the 
males  and  females  are  known.  V.  Norvegiea 
usually  makes  its  nests  in  bushes,  and  is  commoner 
in  the  North  and  West  of  England  than  in  the 
South  and  East.  The  females  when  seeking 
some  places  in  which  to  winter  make  choice  of  a 
variety  of  different  situations  ;  they  are  very 
fond  of  getting  under  the  slates  or  tiles  of  roofs. 
I  once  noticed  a  large  number  of  wasps  carefully 
examining  the  low  roof  of  a  room  which  had  been 
built  out  from  the  rest  of  the  house.  I  cannot 
say  that  I  saw  any  make  their  way  under  the 
tiles,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  some  did.  In  a 
house  in  which  I  lived  some  years  ago  there  were 
some  lumber  rooms  which  had  no  ceilings  in  the 
roof.  On  entering  them  one  warm  spring  day  I 
was  sui-prised  to  find  a  number  of  queen  wasps 
on  each  window  trying  to  make  their  escape,  in 
which  pious  endeavour  I  need  hardly  say  they 
were  not  successful.  They  had  evidently  made 
their  « ay  in  under  the  slates,  and  when  aroused 
naturally  flew  to  the  light.  The  cells  in  a  wasps 
nest  are  constructed  in  a  very  difierent  manner 
to  those  in  a  beehive.  In  the  wasps'  nest  they 
are  arranged  in  single  horizontal  layers  instead 
of  in  double  vertical  ones  as  in  a  hive.  The 
material  of  which  the  cells  is  composed  is  also 
very  different,  being  of  a  paper-like  substance 
instead  of  wax.  The  cells  are  formed  with  the 
open  end  downwards,  so  that  the  eggs  would  fall 
out  if  they  were  not  attached  to  the  end  of  the 
cell  with  a  glutinous  substance,  and  the  grubs 
when  first  hatched  are  said  to  remain  attached  to 
the  egg-shells  until  they  are  large  enough  to  so 
fill  the  cell  that  they  are  not  liable  to  fall  out. 
(t.  S.  Saunders. 
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FOR  THE  SOUTH  AND  SOUTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Frcit    Garden. 

STRAWBERRIES.  —  Where  the  forced 
Strawberry  plants  are  used  for  planting 
out  they  should  be  carefully  hardened 
off  in  cold  frames  and  then  put  out  in 
well-manured  ground  ;  if  the  autumn 
proves  favourable  they  may  give  some 
welcome  fruit.  Here  they  are  always  planted 
out,  and  give  splendid  crops  the  following  season. 
St.  Autoine  de  Padoue  is  an  excellent  autumn- 
fruiting  sort  ;  to  obtain  the  best  results  care 
should  be  taken  to  remove  the  first  crop  of 
flowers. 

Apricots.  —  In  thinning  and  disbudding,  first 
remove  all  badly  -  placed  shoots  and  fruit. 
Peaches  in  full  flower  require  protection.  Plums 
and  Cherries  in  flower  on  walls  may  require  some 
sUght  protection. 

Kitchen  Garden. 
Finocchio,  the  giant  Sweet  Fennel  of  Florence, 
may  now  be  sown  in  lines  "2  feet  apart.  This 
little-knomi  vegetable  makes  a  welcome  change, 
and  is  much  appreciated  by  some  ;  it  may  be 
used  either  raw  or  cooked.  Frequent  sowings 
should  be  made,  as  during  hot  weather  it 
soon  runs  to  seed. 

Rose  Garden. 
Boses. — Cuttings  put  in  pots  last  autumn  and 
wintered  in  cold  frames  may  now  be  planted 
out.  I  find  a  cool,  west  border  suits  them  best 
until  they  are  large  enough  to  go  into  the  per- 
manent quarters.  They  should  be  put  out  now, 
even  if  they  are  not  rooted,  for  if  well  callused 
I  find  they  soon  form  roots  and  grow  away  freely. 
Nearly  all  the  Ramblers  and  Rugosas  root  very 
freely,  and  are  best  on  their  own  roots.  I  find 
a  great  many  of  the  Teas,  Hybrid  Teas,  Chinas 
and  Polyanthas  root  easily,  and  are  quite  free 
on  their  own  roots.  That  splendid  bedding  Rose 
G.  Nabounand  is  as  free  and  much  less  trouble 
than  the  ordinary  bedding  Geranium. 

The  Gkeenhouse. 

Lathyrns  ptibescens  and  L.  splendens  are 
splendid  climbers  for  the  cool  greenhouse, 
but  they  are  not  so  often  seen  as  their  merits 
deserve.  They  are  both  easily  raised  from  seeds, 
and  where  cut  flowers  are  in  demand  they  both 
prove  very  useful. 

Frcits  Under  Glass. 

Cucumbers  raised  early  this  year  are  now  in 
bearing,  and  require  attention  as  regards  thinning 
and  stopping.  Allow  ample  room  for  the  develop- 
ment of  strong,  healthy  foliage,  and  stop  at  one 
leaf  beyond  each  fruit.  Afford  plants  in  bearing 
frequent  top-dressings  of  light,  rich  soil,  mixed 
with  horse  manure.  Maintain  a  niglit  tem- 
perature of  70°,  which  during  the  day  may  be 
allowed  to  rise  to  80°  and  S5^.  Keep  the  atmo- 
sphere moist  by  syringing  and  damping.  Continue 
to  prepare  hot-beds  tor  the  cultivation  of 
Cucumbers  and  Melons  in  frames. 

Veijetable  Marrows  raised  for  early  fruiting 
should  now  be  put  out  in  frames  on  a  mild 
hot-bed.  J.  CouTTS. 

(Gardener  to  Sir  T.  Dyke  Acland,  Bart.) 

Killerton,  Devon.     


NORTH 


FOR   THE    NORTH    AND 
MIDLANDS. 
Plants  Under  Glass. 

DiPLADEN'lAS.  — These  now  require  repotting. 
Use  a  mixture  of  fibrous  peat,  a  little  loam  and 
bone-meal,  with  plenty  of  sand.  They  enjo} 
(with  the  exception  of  D.  boliviensis)  a  high 
temperature,    a    moist    atmosphere,     and     full 
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exposure  to  the  sunshine.  Seeds  of  annuals  and 
other  plants  for  greenhouse  flowering  will  now 
need  sowing — Celosias,  Balsams,  Primulas  and 
early  Cinerarias.  With  the  exception  of  Celosias, 
they  are  best  raised  in  moderate  heat,  as, 
although  they  come  up  quickly  in  heat,  best 
plants  are  obtained  by  cooler  treatment.     Of 

Pn'iniihs  the  stellata  section  are  extremely 
useful  for  winter  and  spring  work,  and  P.  verti- 
cillata  when  well  grown  is  very  bright  during 
April  and  May.  8ow  thinly,  so  that  the  seed- 
lings may  have  room  to  develop  without 
crowding.  During  this  month  many  plants  will 
require  repotting. 

Fruits   Under  Glass. 

Cucumbers.  —  The  plants  being  now  very 
vigorous  will  produce  more  fruits  than  should 
be  allowed  to  develop.  The  growth  must  be 
stopped  frequently,  allowing  only  one  or  two 
fruits  to  remain  on  each  shoot.  Top-dress  when 
necessary  with  fibrous  loam,  decayed  manure  and 
a  little  bone-meal.  A  moist  atmosphere  with  a 
temperature  of  65°  to  70*  at  night  with  a  10°  rise 
in  the  day  will  now  be  suitable. 

Melons.  — Now  is  a  good  time  to  make  beds  for 
growing  Melons  in  pits  or  frames  to  produce 
fruits  during  August  and  September.  If  any 
material  has  been  left  over  from  making  previous 
hot-beds,  this  with  fresh  staljle  litter  added  will 
be  suitable.  The  beds  should  be  about  4  feet  deep, 
and  made  thoroughly  firm.  Turves  with  the 
grass  side  downwards,  on  which  may  be  formed 
mounds  of  prepared  soil,  may  be  placed  to  each 
light,  and  the  young  plants  transferred  when  the 
bottom -heat  stands  .steady  at  8.5°. 

Hardy  Fruit. 

A  mulching  of  half-rotted  mainire  should  be 
given  to  all  recently  -  planted  fruit  trees  as  a 
protection  from  cold  and  drought.  All  small 
fruits  will  also  be  much  benefited  by  this  treat- 
ment. For  Strawberry  beds  a  top-dressing  of 
fresh  horse  manure  and  short  litter,  put  on  before 
the  plants  come  into  flower,  spread  over  2  inches 
or  3  inches  deep,  keeps  the  soil  moist  all  the 
summer,  feeds  the  roots,  and  helps  the  crop 
considerably. 

Flower  Garden. 

Schizosiylis  coccinea.  —  The  bulblets  of  this 
having  commenced  to  grow,  the  pre.sent  is  a 
suitable  time  to  divide  and  replant  them.  It 
flourishes  in  a  deep  sandy  loam.  Where  grown 
in  quantity  it  may  be  planted  in  beds  4  feet  or 
5  feet  wide,  with  an  18-inch  alley  between.  The 
large  bulbs  will  produce  -  flowers  the  current 
year,  and  may  be  planted  in  drills  8  inches  or 
10  inches  apait,  allowing  4  inches  between  each 
bulb.  For  the  smaller  bulbs  2  inches  apart  will 
suffice. 

Campanula  pyramidalie. — For  borders  not  too 

much  exposed  to  the  wind  this  plant  adds  greatly 

,   ■  to   the   summer   display.     Sown   now  in   gentle 

I      heat,  pricked  off  when  large  enough  and  planted 

out  in  moist  soil,  it  will  be  ready  for  planting  in 

its  flowering  quarters  next  spring. 

Half-luirdy  Anmials, — A  sowing  of  Stocks, 
Asters,  Zinnias  and  various  half-hardy  annuals 
ma}'  be  made  now. 

Kitchen^  G.vrden. 

Peas. — To  ensure  a  regular  suj^ply  of  Peas 
during  the  season  a  sowing  ought  to  be  made 
every  fortnight.  The  best  land  available  should 
be  chosen  for  this  important  crop. 

Tomatoes.  —  Although  generally  these  cannot 
be  grown  in  the  North  as  an  outdoor  crop  with 
much  success,  by  planting  on  the  warm  wall  of  a 
plant  house  or  some  equally -favoured  spot — 
given  a  good  summer — a  fair  crop  may  result. 
Stop  the  plants  when  several  trusses  of  fruit  are 
set,  and  afford  liquid  manure  at  the  roots.  A 
sowing  may  be  made  forthwith  of  some  good 
outdoor  variety.  To  obtain  an  early  supply  sow 
now  Savoy  Dwarf  Green  Curled  or  Early  Dwarf 
Ulm.  W.  H.  Lambert. 

(Gardener  to  Earl  Grey. ) 

Hawick,  Norlhumberlaiul. 
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RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answers.— r/ie  Editor  intends 
to  mahe  The  Garden  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire 
astii,ftance,  no  matter  what  the  bi-aneh  of  gardening  may 
be,  and  with  that  object  mil  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
"Answers  to  Correspondents"  column.  All  emiinninica- 
tioiis  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  sidt 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Garden,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W.C.  Letters  on  Imsiness  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  aiid  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the 
paper.  When  more  than  one.  query  is  sent,  each  should 
be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


FLOWER     GARDEN, 
Plants  fop  a  shaded   London 

Srarden  (C.  and  F.  B.). — Crimson  Rambler 
Rose  would  certainly  live  in  your  garden,  but  we 
fear  you  would  be  disappointed  with  the  result. 
The  white  Jasmine  (Jasminum  officinale)  will 
succeed  very  w  ell,  Clematis  Flammula  also  would 
do.  For  winter  flowering  you  will  find  the  yellow 
Jasmine  (Jasminum  nudifioruni)  excellent.  The 
stronger  growing  Ivies  and  the  beautiful  Virginian 
Creeper  (Ampelopsis  hederacea)  are  useful  for 
covering  fences  and  bare  walls,  and  for  covering 
the  walls  of  your  hou.se  Ampelopsis  Veitehi.  Not 
many  flowering  plants  will  grow  satisfactorily  on 
a  north  border,  but  the  following  are  some  of  the 
best:  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Primroses,  hardy  Ferns, 
Creeping  Jenny,  Periwinkle,  Anemone  japonica. 
Daphne  niezereum,  Cotoneaster  microphylla, 
Hypericum  calycinum.  Foxgloves,  Solomon's  Seal, 
Delphiniums,  Golden  Rod,  Tradescantia  virginica, 
Liliuni  Browni,  Crown  Imperial  Lily,  Scilla  cam- 
panulata  (blue,  white  and  pink  kinds).  Daffodils, 
Crocuses  and  Iris  germanica. 

Iris  japonica  (W.  i).).— This  does  not 
flower  freely  till  the  pots  are  full  of  roots,  then 
it  will  thrive  and  flower  annually  without  being 
repotted.  Instead  of  dividing  your  plant  it 
would  have  been  better  had  you  put  it  into  a 
larger  pot  and  allowed  it  to  become  thoroughly 
established.  When  repotting  is  needed  it  should 
be  done  directly  the  flowering  season  is  past, 
that  is  to  say,  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Turfy 
loam,  lightened  by  an  admixture  of  leaf-mould, 
dry  cow  manure  and  sand,  forms  a  very  suitable 
compost.  Keep  in  a  light,  sunny  part  of  the 
greenhouse  and  water  freely  during  the  growing 
season.  If  the  plant  has  not  been  repotted  a 
dose  of  weak  liquid  manure  about  once  a  fort- 
night will  be  helpful.  By  the  month  of  August 
it  must  be  placed  out  of  doors  in  a  spot  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun.  From  that  time  water 
should  be  given  more  sparingly.  When  the 
nights  get  cold  it  should  be  again  removed  into 
the  greenhouse.  In  the  winter  a  structure  with 
a  minimum  temperature  of  45°  will  suit  it  well. 

Couch  Grass  ln;iawns  (C.  M.  s.  H.). 

Your  best  and,  indeed,  only  effective  way  of 
getting  rid  of  the  Couch  Grass  will  be  by  forking 
it  up  by  the  roots,  being,  of  course,  careful  not 
to  injure  the  proper  lawn  grasses  and  Clovers. 
When  the  weeds  have  thus  been  got  rid  of,  fork 
up  the  patches  on  which  they  grew  5  inches  or 
6  inches  deep,  mixing  with  the  soil  a  little  well- 
decayed  manure,  afterwards  raking  the  soil  down 
smoothly,  making  the  surface  fairly  firm,  and 
sowing  the  bare  patches  with  the  best  lawn  seed 
mixture  at  the  rate  of  a  good  handful  to  the 
square  yard.  The  seed  must  be  protected  from 
the  depredation  of  birds  until  it  has  started  to 
grow.  To  do  this  lay  down  branches  of  trees  or 
old  Pea  sticks.  In  two  or  three  weeks  the  grass 
will  have  made  sufficient  growth  to  be  out  of 
danger  from  birds.  The  seeds  should  be  sown 
on  a  dry  day  at  once.  The  young  grass  should 
not  be  cut  until  it  is  about  8  inches  high,  and 
then   onlj'   with   the  scythe   for    the    first    two 


cuttings,  afterwards  it  may  be  mown  in  the 
ordinary  way  with  the  lawn-mower.  Should  the 
weather  prove  very  dry  the  young  grass  should 
receive  occasional  waterings.  The  application  of 
lawn  sand  in  your  case  would  be  of  no  use. 

Violet  plants  diseased  (,A.  If.).— Your  plants 
have  been  well  grown,  and  we  are  sorry  to  see  they  are 
victims  to  a  severe  attack  of  the  Violet  fungus.  Please 
refer  for  answer  to  that  given  to  "Violet,  Herts,"  in  The 
Garden  of  the  23rd  ult.,  page  147. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 
Incpeaslng:    the    Holly    (B.).  —  The 

connuon  Holly  is  propagated  by  means  of  seed, 
and  the  numerous  green  and  variegated  varieties 
thereof  are  grafted  or  budded  on  to  seedling 
plants  of  the  type.  The  seed  will  often  lie  for  a 
year  before  it  germinates.  For  comparatively 
small  quantities,  such  as  you  would  probably 
require,  it  is  best  to  sow  the  seed  in  pans  and 
place  in  a  frame.  With  regard  to  the  second 
part  of  your  question,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
the  Holly  is  very  singular  in  its  organs  of 
reproduction,  for  some  individuals  produce 
exclusivelj'  male  blossoms,  others  female,  while 
some  are  hermaphrodite,  that  is,  with  both  male 
and  female  organs  in  the  same  flower,  and  others 
again  produce  both  male  and  female  flowers  on 
the  same  tree.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that  a 
plant  bearing  only  female  blooms  will  need  either 
a  male  one  in  immediate  proximity,  or  when  in 
flower  it  may  be  artificially  pollinated  by 
branches  cut  from  a  male  plant  in  bloom  and 
stuck  among  those  of  the  female. 

Cuttingrs     of    hardy    shpubs 

(Librarian).  —  Shoots  of  the  previous  year's 
growths  of  nearly  all  hardy  flowering  trees  and 
shrubs  may  be  rooted  by  inserting  them  in  light 
sandy  soil  in  a  shady  position  in  October.  The 
cutting  should  be  taken  off  close  to  the  stem  of 
the  tree  or  bush  and  reduced  to  a  length  of 
10  inches  by  cutting  its  top.  Insert  it  in  the 
soil  7  inches  deep,  pressing  the  soil  firmly  to  it, 
and  taking  oft'  all  the  buds  on  the  part  inserted 
in  the  soil,  leaving  only  three  buds  on  the  part 
above.  The  cuttings  must  remain  in  this 
position  for  twelve  months,  when  most  of  them 
will  have  formed  good  roots  and  should  be  trans- 
planted at  wider  distances  apart.  Roses  on  their 
own  roots  are  propagated  in  the  same  waj-  and 
at  the  same  time  of  the  year.  When  grown  on 
the  Manetti  or  Briar  stock  out  of  doors  they  are 
budded  in  July  and  August.  Dwarf  Roses  are 
now  largely  grafted  on  the  seedling  Briar  stocks 
in  strong  heat  under  glass  in  spring,  forming 
good-sized  plants  the  same  year. 

Salvia  tlngitana  (M.  E.  C.).— A  deciduous  half- 
shrubby  plant,  fc'iowint,'  about  3  feet  high,  with  rough 
cordate  leaves.  It  is  a  perennial,  but  would  need  the 
shelter  of  a  greenhouse  to  keep  it  over  the  winter,  or  a 
well-sheltered  warm  corner  would  do  if  the  plant  was  well 
covered  up  in  bad  weather.  The  predominant  colour  of 
the  flower  is  white,  sometimes  tinged  with  purple. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 
Piping  fop  wapm  greenhouse  (Oai-- 

liill). — To  maintain  a  warmth  of  65°  and  upwards 
in  your  house  1.S  feet  by  10  feet  you  need  4-ineh 
hot-water  piping  practically  all  round  the  house 
excepting  the  doorway.  Tlie  boiler  should  be 
fixed  at  the  door  end  of  the  house,  and  if  the  door 
be  in  the  centre  of  the  end  then  have  the  furnace 
at  the  back  of  the  door.  The  boiler  might 
be  fixed  partially  in  the  house,  but  the  furnace 
and  chimney  must,  of  course,  be  outside.  The 
flow  and  return  should  run  all  round  the  house 
to  the  door,  this  needing  some  36  feet  of  flow  and 
as  much  of  return  piping.  With  regard  to  main- 
tenance of  heat  so  very  much  depends  on  the 
boiler  and  the  way  it  is  set.  If  you  do  not  want 
your  stokehole  deep  probably  a  saddle  boiler 
would  be  best.  Keep  the  piping  some  18  inches 
to  20  inches  from  the  floor  if  possible,  as  the  floor 
is  apt  to  absorb  heat  that  is  needed  to  warm  the 
house.  For  maintaining  a  good  heat  anthracite 
coal  is  best,  but  once  put  on  it  should  be  rarely 
stoked  or  stirred. 
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Growing:  Amapyllis  (P.  L.  31.).— At 

the  present  time  the  plants  should  be  in  bloom. 
After  the  flowering  period  is  past  they  should 
be  kept  in  a  warm  greenhouse,  giving  them  an 
ample  supply  of  water  and  liquid  manure  once  a 
fortnight.  After  the  flowers  are  past  the  plants 
should  have  plenty  of  light  and  air.  By  mid- 
summer they  may  be  removed  to  a  frame  facing 
south,  giving  plenty  of  air.  A  mat  may  with 
advantage  be  thrown  over  the  lights  in  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day.  By  August  the  growth 
will  be  almost,  if  not  quite,  completed,  then  the 
water  supply  must  be  diminished  and  the  plants 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  By  the  end  of 
September  or  thereabouts  the  bulbs  will  be  quite 
dormant.  Previous  to  this  they  had  better  be 
taken  into  the  greenhouse.  If  kept  away  from 
the  hot-water  pipes  very  little  water  will  be 
needed.  During  the  depth  of  winter  a  tempera- 
ture of  .50"  to  55°  will  suit  them.  In  February 
the  bulbs  whose  roots  are  in  a  poor  state  may  be 
repotted  ;  a  little  more  water  will  be  needed,  to 
be  increased  as  the  plants  develop.  If  any  need 
larger  pots  these  should  be  given  directly  the 
flowers  are  over. 

Leaves  injuped  (A.  D.  C.).—We  should  say  that 
the  leaves  sent  have  been  s\ibjected  to  the  fumes  of 
sulphur,  very  possibly  an  escape  from  the  heating  appa- 
ratus. .Several  such  cases  have  come  under  our  notice,  as 
these  fumes  are  of  so  insidious  a  nature  that  they  pene- 
trate the  smallest  crevice. 

Hepbaceous  Calceolapias  (.Oanien  Mass).— 
These  plants  require  only  sufficient  heat  during  winter  to 
protect  them  from  frost.  They  should  be  kept  on  the 
dry  aide,  especially  if  standing  on  an  ash  bottom  in  winter. 
In  April  and  May  when  growing  freely  they  will  require 
plenty  of  water  and  weak  liquid  manure.  Keep  the  plants 
free  from  green  fly  by  fumigation.  Remove  any  damp  leaves 
as  soon  as  detected.  In  winter  the  plants  benefit  by  all 
the  sunlight  it  is  possible  to  give  them.  From  the  middle 
of  March  onward  the  plants  require  a  shady  position  (not 
dark) — a  house  or  frame  having  a  northern  aspect  is  the 
most  suitable.  Calceolarias  must  be  given  abundance  of 
air  on  all  favourable  occasions. 

^ViIltep-flowePln£r  Carnations  (M.  Manoell). 
Your  CarTiations  which  are  now  in  5-inch  pots  and  have 
not  flowered  may,  if  they  are  well  furnished  with  roots, 
be  shifted  into  pots  6  inches  in  diameter.  The  major 
portion  of  the  soil  should  consist  of  good  friable  loam, 
lightened,  if  necessary,  by  an  admixture  of  leaf-mould  and 
sand.  Carnations  resent  being  cut  back  hard.  In  a 
general  way  we  should  advise  you  to  leave  the  plants 
alone,  Imt  any  that  do  not  appear  to  be  breaking  out 
suttlciently  may  have  the  points  of  the  shoots  pinched  out. 
The  plants  should  have  a  good  light  position  in  the  green- 
house, and  in  summer  they  may  be  stood  out  of  doors. 
In  all  stages  of  growth  these  Carnations  need  careful 
watering. 

Stove  and  gpeenhouse  plants  (.C  Jenkins).— 
Different  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  require  varied 
treatment,  and  to  enumerate  them  all  with  their 
peculiarities  would  need  a  volume.  Briefly,  evergreen 
stove  plants  grown  for  their  foliage  alone,  such  as  Crotons, 
Dracjenas,  Aralias  and  similar  subjects,  need  to  be  kept  in 
a  growing  state  throughout  the  entire  year,  while  such 
plants  as  Allamandas,  Dipladenias,  Bougainvilleas  and 
others  of  this  class,  which  loose  a  good  deal  of  their  leaves 
during  the  winter,  and  at  that  season  are  kept  somewhat 
dryer  than  usual,  should  in  February  have  an  increased 
supply  of  water  in  order  to  induce  them  to  start  into 
growtii.  Greenhouse  plants,  such  as  Heaths,  Azaleas  and 
similar  things,  must  be  kept  regularly  supplied  with  water 
at  all  seasons.  Of  bulbs  and  tubers,  Freesias  should  be 
potted  in  August,  Lilium  Harris!  at  alx)ut  the  same  time, 
all  Dutch  bulbs,  such  as  Hyacinths,  Narcissus  and  Tulips 
in  October  or  November,  Japanese  Liliunis  of  different 
sorts  in  November  or  December,  Amaryllis  in  February 
and  Gloxinias  and  Tuberous  Begonias  in  February  and 
March. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 
Rose   g-powths  injured  by  label 

wire  (  W.  G.  S.  H. ).  —  We  have  frequently 
found  the  same  thing  happen,  and  it  does  not 
seem  to  matter  whether  the  wire  is  loose  or 
tight.  We  believe  the  injury  is  caused  either  by 
the  action  of  frost  or  electricity,  and  it  usually 
has  most  serious  results  upon  wood  that  is  rather 
pithy.  We  do  not  believe  there  is  any  chemical 
action  set  up  by  the  zfnc  label,  for  we  have  had 
the  growths  killed  when  wooden  labels  and 
copper  wire  were  used.  Painting  the  wire 
minimises  the  danger,  but  we  much  prefer 
when  it  is  necessary  to  tie  the  label  on  the  plant 
to  use  tarred  twine  instead  of  wire  of  any  sort. 
It  is  far  better,  however,  to  have  zinc  stakes 
just  in  front  of  each  plant  upon  which  the  label 


can  be  secured,  then  danger  from  loss  of  label 
when  pruning  is  avoided. 

Roses     planted     in      December 

(H.  J.  C). — You  need  have  little  fear  regarding 
the  welfare  of  your  plants  replanted  in  December, 
especially  as  some  fine  soil  was  given  to  the  roots. 
Do  not  move  the  plants  now,  but  take  a  small 
hand  fork  and  just  prick  up  the  soil  around  each 
plant,  taking  care  not  to  disturb  any  roots.  A 
shovelful  of  thoroughly  decayed  manure  spread 
around  each  plant  after  forking  up  will  prevent 
further  consolidating  of  the  soil.  The  plants  are 
sure  to  be  late  owing  to  the  replanting,  but  you 
must  prune  them  now  or  by  the  end  of  the 
month.  In  pruning  hold  the  shoot  with  the  left 
hand  while  you  use  the  knife  with  the  right,  so 
that  no  disturbance  of  the  roots  take  place. 

Plllap     suppopts     fop    Ramblep     Roses 

(Reader).— We  consider  there  is  nothing  to  surpass  wood 
as  supports  for  pillar  Roses.  Young  Larch  trees  with  the 
spurs  left  on  are  as  good  as  anything.  The  ends  for  about 
3  feet  should  have  the  bark  removed  and  be  coated  with 
tar,  .Stop- Rot  or  other  suitable  preservative  against  wet. 
We  also  prefer  the  cross  pieces  to  be  of  wood  instead  of 
chains.  They  present  a  more  rustic  appearance,  and  are 
certainly  better  for  the  welfare  of  the  shoots. 


FRUIT    GARDEN, 
Hybridisation  of  fruit  trees 

(Librarian). — This  must  be  carried  out  in  a 
systematic  way.  Decide  in  the  first  place  which 
is  to  be  the  mother  tree,  then  when  in  bloom 
select  one  or  two  strong  blooms,  cut  away  all 
the  other  flowers  in  the  bunch  and  also  cut  away 
all  the  anthers  of  the  two  blooms  selected  (of 
course  leaving  the  stigma)  before  the  pollen 
bursts.  Watch  the  stigma  closely,  and  when 
it  becomes  more  or  less  glutinous  in  appearance 
then  is  the  time  to  cross-fertilise  with  the  pollen 
of  the  variety  you  wish  to  use.  A  camel-hair 
pencil  is  the  best  thing  to  use  for  this  purpose. 
A  piece  of  muslin  must  be  tied  round  the  fertilised 
flowers  to  prevent  further  cross-fertilisation  by 
the  wind,  bees,  &c.  Save  the  seed  of  the  ripe 
fruit  and  sow  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe  in  a  pot,  and 
keep  in  a  cold  frame  all  the  winter. 

Grafting:  standard  Gooseberries 

(//.  B.). — This  is  not  extensively  practised  in 
England,  but  is  common  in  Belgium  and  France. 
The  stock  used  for  the  purpose  is  Ribes  aureum, 
the  yellow-flowered  Currant.  The  present  is  a 
good  time  to  insert  the  grafts  if  the  stocks  are 
obtained  without  delay.  The  latter  may  be  had 
from  2J  feet  to  5  feet  high  ;  those  about  3  feet 
are  generally  the  most  satisfactory.  Currants 
may  be  successfully  grafted  on  the  same  stock, 
and  trees  ready  grafted  of  both  fruits  may  be 
obtained  from  the  same  source.  Pyramid  and 
cordon -trained  Gooseberry  trees  may  be  formed 
of  any  of  our  upright  -  growing  varieties  by 
pruning  the  former  into  this  shape,  and  encourag- 
ing the  leading  shoots  to  grow  without  much 
stopping  until  the  desired  height  has  been 
reached.  The  single  or  double  cordon  may  be 
formed  by  pinching  the  summer  shoots  to  within 
four  buds  of  the  stem  about  the  middle  of  July, 
allowing  the  main  shoot  to  grow  without  stop- 
ping until  the  desired  height  has  been  attained. 

Vine  in  warm  house  (S.  i/.).— The 

variety  of  Grape  most  likely  to  suit  our  corre- 
spondent we  think  is  the  Black  Alicaate.  It  will 
hang  on  the  Vine  after  it  is  ripe  until  Christmas. 
It  will  take  five  Vines  to  fill  such  a  house  as  you 
mention  (at  ,3  feet  apart).  The  best  time  to  plant 
is  the  first  week  in  October,  and  the  best  soil  to 
use  for  planting  is  turves  cut  from  a  pasture  field 
or  roadsides,  4  inches  thick.  The  turves  should 
be  broken  up  with  the  spade  into  pieces  about 
4  inches  square.  To  every  barrowload  add  a  sprink- 
ling of  lime,  a  peck  of  old  nujrtar  rubble  and  old 
bricks  broken  small  and  half  a  gallon  of  cjuarter- 
inch  bones,  mix  well  together  a  fortnight  before 
wanted.  The  border  should  be  2i  feet  deep  and 
at  least  9  feet  wide.  If  the  land  rests  on  gravel 
then  no  artificial  drainage  is  necessary.  The 
young  Vines  when  received  will  be  in  pots.  The 
soil   should    be    shaken    away    from    the    roots 


before  they  are  planted.  Spread  out  the  roots 
')  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
cutting  back  the  points  of  a  few  of  the  longest 
roots.  Cover  them  over  with  5  inches  of  soil, 
pressing  it  down  firmly.  The  young  Vines 
should  bear  a  few  bunches  the  second  year,  more 
the  third,  and  a  good  crop  the  fourth  year.  \  ou 
may  with  advantage  grow  Tomatoes  with  the 
Vines  for  the  first  three  years  after  planting. 
Palms  will  succeed  very  well,  as  they  enjoy  partial 
shade. 

Papadlse  stock  (F.  H.).— What  is  called  free 
stock  is  synonymous  with  the  Crab  stock.  The  stock 
understood  as  the  English  Paradise— so  extensively  used 
by  our  nurserymen— is  propagated  by  layering  and  is 
largely  imported.  Stocks  raised  from  pips  of  English 
Apples  are  sometimes  referred  to  in  the  same  way  and  used 
successfully. 

Nets  on  Cuppants  (E.  S.  Jf.).— Do  not  remove 
these  yet,  as  the  bushes  are  not  out  of  danger  of  injmy  by 
birds.  The  latter  will  not  touch  the  fruit  when  in  a  green 
state,  so  you  can  remove  them  then,  but  replace  nets 
when  fruit  begins  to  ripen.  All  the  shrubs  you  name 
would  be  hardy  with  you  excepting  Olearia  guuniana  and 
Choisya  ternata,  and  these  would  grow  outdoors  if  given 
a  sheltered  spot.  It  is  important  to  plant  these  half- 
hardy  shrubs  where  they  do  not  obtain  the  early  moniing 
sun,  for  should  frost  come  the  plants  gradually  thaw 
before  the  sun  strikes  them  if  planted  in  a  westerly 
position  and  shielded  from  east  and  partly  from  south. 

Small  fpuits  on  Fig  tpees  (£nO— Those 
small  fruits  formed  in  late  autumn  should  be  pulled  off 
early  in  winter,  the  sooner  now  the  better ;  they  will 
come  to  nothing.  To  increase  the  Fig,  short  side  shoots 
should  be  taken  off  the  branches  where  they  can  be  best 
spared  (about  5  inches  long),  and  inserted  in  well-drained 
.=t-iueh  pots,  five  cuttings  in  a  pot.  The  pot  should  be 
filled  to  within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  its  rim  with  sandy 
or  gritty  soil,  and  the  cuttings  dibbled  in  with  a  thick 
pencil  or  a  piece  of  stick  3  inches  deep,  and  the  soil  made 
Arm  afterwards,  placing  them  in  a  warm  house  in  a 
temperature  of  65°  or  70°.  The  cuttings  will  soon  fonu 
roots,  when  they  should  be  potted  singly  into  4-inch  pots 
(in  diameter),  and  gi-own  in  heat  as  before  until  they  have 
well  rooted  into  the  soil,  when  they  should  be  taken  into, 
say,  a  cold  frame  or  cold  greenhouse.  About  the  middle 
of  May  the  young  plants  should  again  be  repotted  into 
(j-inch  pots,  and  soon  after  be  placed  out  of  doors  on  a  bed 
of  ashes  in  a  sunny  and  sheltered  position. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Fish  manupe  (E.  C.  Unrt).— The  refuse  from  a 
fish  shop  is  by  no  means  a  suitable  maimre  for  yom' 
garden.  In  a  fresh  state,  indeed,  it  is  most  olfensive,  and 
should  be  placed  in  a  large  heap  with  layers  of  fresh  lime 
placed  between  the  refuse.  Cover  with  soil,  and  next 
autumn  it  will  be  ready  for  use. 

Potatoes  fop  low?  land  (E.  C.  Bart).— For  land 
as  yon  describe  we  would  advise  you  to  plant  a  strong 
grower,  such  as  Ninety-fold  or  Harbinger.  The  Ashleaf 
varieties  are  too  tender;  indeed,  if  you  only  require 
market  varieties  and  study  cost,  we  would  advise  Early 
Puritan.  The  end  of  March  will  he  early  enough  to  plant 
in  your  damp  soil,  or  even  early  April.  The  best  mid- 
season  Potatoes  are  Windsor  Castle,  Superlative  and 
Satisfaction.  It  is  not  wise  to  plant  too  early.  There  are 
newer  kinds,  such  as  The  Factor,  Northern  Star  and 
Discovery,  but  we  advise  those  that  have  been  gi-owu  for 
a  time  and  well  tried. 

Cupe  fop  vtripewopm  (E.  C.  Hart).— We  do  not 
think  kainit  the  best  cure  for  wireworm,  especially  on  land 
just  cleared  of  grass,  the  latter  being  dug  in.  For  that 
purpose  we  would  advise  either  finely-broken  gas-lime  or 
fresh  lime  used  liberally.  In  digging  the  turf  probably 
you  would  not  see  many  worms,  as  they  are  well  ensconced 
in  the  roots  just  under  the  surface.  \"ou  should  get  rid  of 
them  now.  As  regards  quantities,  on  heavy  land  use  it 
freely.  It  is  a  good  fertiliser ;  l.mt  we  would  prefer  the 
lime  this  season,  the  kainit  next.  The  lime  should  be 
used  at  once,  and,  if  gas-lime  fresh  from  the  works, 
cover  the  sui-face  freely,  allow  it  to  remain  for  a  few  days, 
then  fork  in.  If  ordinary-  grey  lime  in  a  fresh  state  is  used, 
you  may  use  4cwt.  to  the  acre  ;  half  that  quantity  of  gas- 
lime  if  in  a  fresh  state. 

Names  of  fi-ult.— .f'.  /.  fnrfcrfti/.- Apples :  1, 
Tower  of  Glamis ;  2,  Adam's  Pearmain  ;  3,  Kedlestoue 
Pippin. 

Names  of  plants.— (J.  B.  F.—It  is  not  possible  to 
say  definitely  what  these  are  without  better  material  and 
more  infonnation  as  to  habitat,  A-c.  No.  1,  probably 
Odontoglossum  sp.  ;  2,  Epidendrum  sp.  ;  3,  Odontoglossum 

crispum  ;  4,  Deudrobium   sp. L.  L.    Cradlewell. — The 

Slezereon  (Daphne    ilezereum). Part    Elizabeth. — The 

large-leaved  Orchid  is  Cypripediimi  super-ciliolare  ;  the 

smaller-leaved  one  is  C.  ciliolare. B.  P. — 1,  Clianthus 

puniceus ;    2,    Fuchsia    simplicaulis ;    3.   Alonsoa    incisi- 
folia  ;    4,    Echeveria    secuuda    var.     glauca ;    5,    Acacia 

affinis. ,4.  A.  <r.— Dendrobium  .\in3worthi. MiS.  C. 

— .\sparagus  falcatus,  Asplenium  bulbifenim. M.  E.  '!'. 

— Hellehorus    fojtidus,   Petasites    albus.— fi.  B.    C— The 

Violet    is    Admiral     Avellan. W.     K.     P. — CVelogyne 

Sanderaj  (Burma).     This  may  be  gi'own  in  an  intermediate  j 
house  in  baskets  or  pots.    The  usual  mixture  of  peat  and 
sphagnum  is  the  best  potting  material. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICES. 

Every  department  of  horticulture  is  represented  in  The 
Garden,  and  the  Editor  inmtes  readers  to  send  in  qtiestions 
relating  to  matters  upon  ivhich  they  wish  advice  from 
competent  authorities.  With  that  object  he  wishes  to  make 
the  "Answers  to  Correspondents"  columns  a  conspicuous 
Jeature,  and,  when  queries  are  printed,  he  hopes  readers 
will  kindly  give  enquirers  the  benefit  of  their  assistance. 
All  communications  must  be  ivritten  clearly  on  one  side 
only  of  the  paper,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Garden,  accompanied  by  name  andaddress  of  the  sender. 


The  Editor  welcomes  photographs,  articles  and  notes, 
but  he  2vill  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  return.  All 
reasonable  care,  however,  will  be  taken,  and,  where  stamps 
are  enclosed,  he  ufill  endeavour  to  return  non-accepted 
contributions. 


As  regards  photographs,  if  payment  be  desired,  the 
Editor  asks  that  the  price  required  for  reproductiwi  be 
plainly  stated.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  only 
the  actiial  photographer  or  mtftier  of  the  copyright  icill  be 
treated  ivith. 


The  Editor  2inll  iiot  be  responsible  for  the  return  of  artistic 
or  literary  contributions  which  he  may  not  be  able  to  use, 
and  the  receipt  of  a  proof  m^icst  iwt  be  taken  as  evidence 
that  an  article  is  accepted.  Publication  in  The  Garden 
vrill  aU>ne  be  recognised  as  acceptance. 


Opees:  tO,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden.  W.C. 


SPRING     FLOWERS. 

IT  was  recently  pointed  out  that  the 
home  of  many  of  our  prettiest  spring 
bulbous  plants  is  in  the  Grass,  and 
that  we  have  only  to  plant  them  there 
to  ensure  success.  The  Snowdrop 
and  the  Aconite  are  now  past,  but  they  have 
given  place  to  other  beautiful  flowers.  For 
example,  the  spring  Snowflake  and  the 
Apennine  Anemone  are  now  in  bloom,  and 
nothing  mere  beautiful  and  spring-like  could 
be  desired  than  spreading  colonies  in  the 
Grass  of  these  two  flowers.  There  are  a  few 
spring  flowers  that  are  worthy  of  the  best 
culture  in  beds  or  borders,  and  some  of  these 
may  with  advantage  be  passed  in  review. 
These  are  flowers  that  we  ought  to  grow  in 
large  colonies  or  spreading  masses.  If 
instead  of  the  usual  crowded  shrubbery  we 
have  beds  and  borders  of  choice  shrubs, 
between  and  among  them  we  shall  find  places 
for  spring  flowers,  and  the  ground  may  be 
carpeted  with  blossom.  Failing  these,  it 
were  better  to  make  some  special  beds  or 
borders  for  these  flowers,  so  that  we  should 
not  greatly  miss  them  when  their  season  was 
past,  nor  be  under  the  necessity  of  rooting 
them  up  to  plant  other  things  for  the 
summer.  In  how  few  of  our  gardens  do  we 
find  any  Auriculas,  yet  the  flowers  are  sweet 
and  pretty.  As  a  garden  flower  the  Auricula 
is  neglected.  At  present  those  who  make 
a  speciality  of  Auriculas  grow  them  for 
exhibition.  These  fine  show  kinds,  however, 
are  out  of  the  question  ;  they  would  be  poor 
out  of  doors,  but  as  with  Carnations  so  with 
Auriculas,  we  want  sturdy,  self-coloured, 
free-fiowering  border  sorts.  Auriculas  are  so 
thoroughly  hardy  that  they  leave  nothing  to 
be  desired  in  that  direction.  They  are  easily 
raised  from  seed,  and  those  who  propose  to 
grow  the  flower  extensively  out  of  doors  had 
better  start  with  seed,  and  selecting  the  best 
sorts  continue  seed-saving  and  raising  till  a 
good  strain  or  a  selection  is  obtained.  The 
best  are  easily  increased  by  division. 

The  Primrose  has  lately  been  so  improved 
and  such  fine  forms  have  been  raised  that  it 
is  pre-eminently  the  spring  flower  for  our 
gardens.  The  way  not  to  grow  it  is  to  stick 
in  sundry  tufts  at  remote  intervals  along 
some  border  of  hardy  plants,  and  yet  that 
represents  the  sum  total  of  hardy  Primrose 
culture  in  many  gardens.    In  speaking  here 


of  the  Primrose,  the  Polyanthus  of  gardeners 
is  included,  because  since  the  advent  of  some 
of  the  finer  strains  which  have  been  called 
bunch  Primroses,  it  may  be  as  well  to  include 
them  all  under  this  name.  The  season  of 
this  flower  lasts  at  least  for  three  months, 
the  Primrose  proper,  that  is,  the  single  flower 
upon  a  slender  stalk,  being  the  first  to 
appear.  Of  this  there  are  many  forms,  some 
very  choice,  such  as  the  old  double  crimson 
and  others,  but  these  can  only  be  well  grown 
in  special  places  that  are  cool  and  moist,  so 
they  may  be  left  out  of  the  present  article. 
The  single  lUac  Primrose,  however,  almost 
everyone  can  grow.  One  of  the  features  of 
an  East  Kent  rectory  garden  are  the  lines 
and  masses  of  this  single  mauve  or  lilac 
Primrose,  which  is  earlier  even  than  the 
common  yellow,  as  in  mild  seasons  it  flowers 
more  or  less  throughout  the  winter,  and 
finishes  with  a  great  flush  of  flowers  in 
Primrose  time.  The  bunch  or  Polyanthus 
Primroses  come  a  little  later  and  prolong  the 
Primrose  season  to  May.  Improvements 
among  these  have  been  quite  in  the  right 
direction,  and  there  are  now  some  magnifi- 
cent strains.  Some  of  the  crimsons  and 
reddish  browns  are  very  rich  and  striking, 
but  perhaps  the  finest  of  all  are  the  whites 
and  deep  and  light  yellows  that  have  flowers 
larger  than  those  of  the  common  Primrose 
and  borne  in  clusters  upon  such  long,  stout 
stalks,  that  no  better  or  more  applicable 
name  than  bunch  Primroses  could  possibly 
have  been  given  them.  Yet  these  are 
strangers  to  some  of  the  largest  gardens, 
although  so  easily  grown.  Only  those  who 
have  seen  them  in  great  masses  know  the 
delightful  effect  they  produce  at  a  minimum 
of  cost,  labour  and  trouble.  Although  they 
grow  more  freely  where  they  have  the  ground 
all  to  themselves,  yet  they  may  be  planted 
in  such  places  as  the  common  Primrose  thrives 
in,  but  generally  there  is  far  too  much  bare 
soil  in  and  about  our  gardens  waiting  to  be 
covered  with  plants  that  will  establish  them- 
selves and  obviate  the  necessity  of  so  much 
needless  annual  digging.  If  there  are  no 
suitable  positions  as  above  suggested,  these 
Primroses  justify  and  repay  the  preparation 
of  a  site  for  them,  for  no  spring  flower  is 
more  worthy  of  a  good  place.  Forget-me- 
nots,  Wallflowers,  Rockets  and  Anemones 
are  among  the  finest  of  spring  flowers,  but 
they  need  good  culture. 
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NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 

FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

April  23.  —Midland  Daffodil  Society's  Show  at 
Birmingham  (two  days). 

April  24. — Darlington  Spring  Flower  Show. 

April  25.  — Norwich  Spring  Show. 

April  27.— North  Lonsdale  Daffodil  Show. 

April  30.  —  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Meeting  (National  Auricula  Society's  Show). 

Notes    from    Baden  -  Baden.  —  A 

showy  flower  from  November  to  February  is 
Crocus  marathonisius  ;  it  is  large,  pure  white 
and  stands  rainy  weather  very  well.  Iris 
bakeriana  var.  Melaene  is  of  robust  growth,  and 
seems  to  be  easier  to  cultivate  than  the 
type  ;  it  is  deeper  in  colour  and  of  different 
form,  forming  a  good  contrast  with  I.  reticulata 
Melusine,  which  is  bright  sliy  blue.  Kniphofia 
Northi*  seems  to  be  as  hardy  as  any  of  the  older 
species,  as  it  has  stood  this  winter  out  of  doors 
here  having  only  a  protection  of  2  inches  of  snow. 
Horizontal  planting  in  a  low  wall  seems  essential 
for  Arnebia  Cephalotes,  a  beautiful  flower  from 
Asia  Minor  ;  it  has  done  well.  I  have  been  occu- 
pied for  twenty-five  years  in  improving  blue 
Primroses  ;  but  it  was  only  two  years  ago  that  I 
obtained  the  variety  Advance.  The  leaves  are 
robust  and  large,  the  flowers  bright  ultramarine 
blue,  IJ  inches  across  and  ten  to  fifteen  go  to  a 
Polyanthus-like  truss. — Max  Leichtlin,  Baden- 
Baden. 
The  protection  of  birds.— Presiding 

at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  for 
the  Protection  of  Birds  (3,  Hanover  Square,  W.), 
held  recently  at  Caxton  Hall,  Westminster,  the 
Postmaster-General  (Mr.  Sydney  Buxton)  said 
that  from  time  to  time  complaints  were  heard  tliat 
the  protection  of  birds  was  being  carried  to  a 
degree  detrimental  to  agriculture  ;  but  such  a 
contention  was  founded  entirelj'  on  a  misconcep- 
tion of  bird  protection  law.  The  birds  absolutely 
protected  by  the  Act  were  particularly  selected 
as  birds  in  no  way  injurious  to  corn  or  fruit, 
while  occupiers  of  land  were  given  power  to 
destroy  other  species  ;  and  though  the  list  of 
protected  birds  might  be  extended  by  local 
authorities,  local  authorities  were  amenable  to 
public  opinion.  Therefore,  the  idea  that  existing 
bird  protection  legislation  was  likely  to  be 
injurious  to  farmers  or  crops  was  entirely  beside 
the  mark.  He  believed,  however,  that  general 
opinion  was  strongly  in  favour  of  pi-oteoting 
birds  as  much  as  possible,  not  onlj'  rare  ones,  but 
those  which  came  about  our  homes  and  gardens. 
He  congratulated  the  society  on  the  great  progress 
it  had  made  in  the  last  few  years,  and  on  the  fact 
that  it  was  recognised  by  Government  Depart- 
ments as  a  society  working  for  the  public  benefit. 

The  Nurserymen,  Market 
Gardeners'  and  General  Hail- 
storm Insurance  Corporation, 

Liimited.  —  The  twelftli  annual  general 
meeting  of  shareholders  of  tliis  corporation  was 
held  at  41  and  42,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
on  Friday,  the  5th  inst. ,  presided  over  by  the 
ctiairman,  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch.  The  business 
showed  an  increase  in  both  premiums  and 
interest  on  investments  over  previous  years. 
Tlie  area  now  insured  is  35,038,527  square  feet  of 
glass,  valued  at  £479,531  16s.  3d.  A  dividend 
at  the  rate  of  7^  per  cent,  was  declared,  together 
with  a  bonus  of  2i  per  cent.  £1,500  was  placed 
to  the  reserve  fund,  making  a  total  of  £12,000. 
Five  claims  were  paid  during  the  year. 

Increasing:  the  double  Cyclamen. 

There  is  now  a  great  deal  of  variability  in  tlie  shape 
of  the  flowers  of  Cyclamen  persicum,  as  apart  from 
the  typical  kind  with  its  blooms  more  or  less 
symmetrical  in  form  there  are  the  crested,  crowned 
and  Papilio  varieties,  as  well  as  what  is  often 
termed  the  double-flowered  Cyclamen.  This  has 
an  increased  number  of  segments  disposed  in  a  very 
irregular  manner,  a  feature  whicli  is  not  always 


admired.  From  Mr.  F.  J.  Highed,  gardener  to 
J.  E.  Ponder,  Esq.,  Hendra,  Alum  Chine, 
Bournemouth,  we  have  received  a  photograph 
showing  a  strongly-marked  variety  of  this  last. 
According  to  our  correspondent  it  was  raised 
from  seed,  but  cannot  be  induced  to  reproduce 
itself  in  tliis  way.  Perhaps  if  pollinated  from 
another  plant  showing  the  same  characteristics 
it  might  then  produce  fertile  seed.  Our  corres- 
pondent also  asks  if  any  of  our  readers  have  had 
experience  of  propagating  the  double  Cyclamen, 
as  he  increases  his  from  the  crown,  but  the 
young  plants  so  obtained  fail  to  form  a  corm. 
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Primrose  Cantab. 
From  Hillside  Nursery,  Barming,  near  Maid- 
stone, tlie  Misses  Hopkins  send  blooms  of  their 
new  pale  blue  Primula  Cantab,  a  lovely  flower, 
light  blue  with  yellow  eye.  Our  correspondents 
write  that  it  blooms  profusely  and  is  quite  hardy. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  is  not   respotiailde  for  the  opinioM 
txpressed  by  correspondejits.  J 


Daffodils  from  Scotland. 
A  charming  series  of  Daffodil  flowers  has  come 
from  Mr.  Peter  Barr,  who  has  been  living  for 
some  time  past  at  Kirn  in  Scotland.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  know  that  this  great  Daffodil 
specialist  is  in  excellent  health  and  enjoying  his 
life  among  the  flowers  he  loves  so  well.  The 
sorts  sent  are  Tortuosus,  Henry  Irving,  a  pretty 
flower  in  colour  and  shape  called  Margaretta,  a 
variety  of  Princeps,  Pallidus  precox,  Scoticus, 
the  double  variety  of  the  beautiful  Minor, 
Moschatua,  Nanus,  Queen  of  Spain,  the  Tenby 
Dafibdil,  King  of  Spain,  Variiformis,  Cernuus, 
Coronatus,  the  exquisite  little  Minimus  and 
Cyclamineus. 

Clivia  miniata  Flowers. 
Superb  flowers  of  the  Clivia  come  from  Mr. 
Field,  Ashwellthorpe  Hall  Gardens,  Norwich, 
with  the  following  interesting  note:  "I  am 
sending  for  your  table  a  few  tru.sses  of  the  grand 
old  plant  Clivia  miniata.  Just  at  this  time  of 
the  year  one  often  meets  with  greenhouses  and 
conservatories  almost  without  flowers  of  any 
kind.  If  only  this  old  favourite  were  more 
largely  grown,  what  a  wealth  of  blossom  might 
be  had  !  Clivias  are  among  the  most  useful  of 
plants  for  the  decoration  of  the  conservatory  and 
for  the  dwelling-house  during  the  spring  months. 
An  ordinary  greenhouse  temperature  suits  them 
well.  They  only  require  a  moist  atmosphere 
during  the  growing  season  and  a  moderately  dry 
one  when  the  plants  are  at  rest." 

The    Mayflower    (EpIc^ea    repens) 

FROM    KnAPHILL. 

Mr.  Anthony  Waterer  sends  from  his  beautiful 
Knaphill  nursery,  Woking,  Surrey,  a  boxful  of 
the  Mayflower  (Epigiea  repens),  cut  from  a  large 
mass  growing  in  the  shade  of  Rhododendrons. 
This  delightful  little  evergreen  grows  wild  in 
Pine-shaded  sandy  soil  in  North  America,  and 
the  clusters  of  rose-tinted  fragrant  flowers 
appear  in  profusion  in  the  springtime  of  the 
year.  The  fact  that  it  is  spreading  so  freely 
near  Rhododendrons  in  Mr.  Waterer's  nursery  is 
a  hint  that  shade  is  necessary  to  its  well-being. 


Webb's  Florists'  Flowers. 
Mr.  W.  Nicholson,  Belgrave  Road,  Langton, 
Staftbrdshire,  sends  some  excellent  flowers  of 
Chinese  Primula  Webb's  Avalanche,  a  charming 
variety,  white  with  yellow  eye.  Messrs.  Webb 
and  Sons,  Wordsley,  "Stourbridge,  send  us  blooms 
of  their  "superb"  strain  of  Cinerarias, flowers  of 
rich  and  varied  colouring,  so  brilliant  as  thoroughly 
to  merit  the  term  superb.  Deep  purple,  bright 
purple,  purple  and  white,  bright  crimson  witli 
white  centre  and  bright  magenta  are  the  colours  of 
a  few  of  the  many  attractive  sorts  sent. 


Sweet  Pea  Helen  Lewis —in  The 

Garden  of  December  29  last,  page  .307,  you 
published  a  pedigree,  giving  the  parentage  of  the 
above-named  Sweet  Pea  from  particulars  supplied 
to  me  by  its  raiser,  Mr.  Silas  Cole,  The  Gardens, 
Althorp  Park.  From  Mr.  H.  J.  Wright's  note 
on  page  155,  March  30,  it  appears  that  Helen 
Lewis  has  also  been  raised  by  Mr.  J.  Watson, 
jun.  It  would  lie  interesting  to  know  the 
parentage  of  Mr.  .J.  Watson's  Helen  Lewis, 
and  I  hope  Mr.  Wright  will  publish  this  informa- 
tion in  The  Garden. — Hugh  Aldersey,  Aldereey 
Hall. 

[I  am  afraid  that  I  cannot  help  Mr.  Aldersey  in 
the  matter  of  the  parentage  of  Mr.  Watson's 
Helen  Lewis.  Until  I  saw  the  pedigree  to  which 
your  correspondent  alludes,  I  had  always  been 
under  the  impression  that  it,  with  Orange 
Countess,  was  a  selection  from  Countess  Spencer. 
This  may  be  an  admission  of  great  ignorance,  but 
I  think  "that  the  assumption  was  justified.  Mr. 
Silas  Cole  is  certainly  wrong  in  giving  Mr. 
Aldersey  the  impression  that  he  raised  Helen 
Lewis,  either  with  or  without  a  pedigree,  for  this 
credit  indubitably  belongs  to  Mr.  J.  Watson,  jun. 
I  should  not  like  to  say  that  Mr.  Silas  Cole  did 
not  evolve  a  similar  or  even  identical  variety,  but 
this  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  Mr.  Watson 
first  showed  and  received  honour  for  the  real 
Helen  Lewis,  and  it  was  on  this  account  that 
several  of  our  leading  seed  merchants  most 
courteously  decided  that  the  name  of  Orange 
Countess  should  be  dropped,  as  they  admitted 
Mr.  Watson's  prior  claim  with  the  name  Helen 
Lewis.  Let  honour  be  given  to  whom  honour 
is  due. — Horace  J.  Wriciht.  ] 

The     flowering:     of     Bamboos.— 

With  regard  to  the  flowering  of  Bamboos,  I  do  not 
think  the  planter  ought  to  be  prejudiced  against 
any  one  kind  that  may  have  flowered  within  the 
past  few  years,  because  we  have  large  clumps 
of  Phyllostachys  aurea,  P.  Quilioi,  P.  viridi- 
glaucescens,  Bambusa  quadrangularis,  Arun- 
dinaria  anceps,  A.  Fortune!,  A.  Hindsii,  A. 
Metake  and  A.  falcata,  none  of  which  have 
flowered  here  during  the  past  sixteen  years.  The 
kinds  which  have  flowered  are  A.  Simoni,  A. 
nobilis,  P.  nigra  (the  latter  has  been  planted 
over  twenty  years  and  only  flowered  last  year), 
P.  boryana  and  P.  Castillonis,  the  two  last-named 
and  also  A.  nobilis  were  pieces  that  had  been 
divided  from  large  clumps  and  flowered  the 
second  j'car  after  planting.  Each  and  all  of  these 
offending  Bamboos  may  go  on  for  many  years  and 
not  show  any  sign  of  flowering.  No  one  would 
dream  of  discarding  A.  nobilis  because  now  and 
again  one  specimen  may  flower,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
best.  I  consider  that  those  who  contemplate 
planting  these  beautiful  shrubs  should  procure 
them  in  pots,  and  set  them  out  in  May,  giving 
tliera  some  good  soil  with  a  third  of  well-decayed 
manure.  See  that  they  do  not  suffer  from 
drought  during  the  ensuing  summer.  Those 
specimens  that  have  flowered  here  have  all  been 
grubbed  up  except  A.  nobilis,  which  was  cut  down 
close  to  the  soil  on  the  advice  of  a  visitor,  but  as 
yet  I  can  see  no  signs  of  new  growth  pushing  from 
the  base.  The  P.  nigra,  it  should  be  added,  only 
flowered  on  part  of  the  growth  last  year,  con- 
sequently this  is  still  standing,  and  we  are 
hoping  that  it  will  continue  to  push  up  new 
shoots  from  tlie  base  and  outgrow  the  check 
given  it  through  flowering. — James  Matne, 
Bicton,  Devon.  [We  hope  that  other  correspon- 
dents who  have  collections  of  Bamboos  will  be 
good  enough  to  send  notes  on  this  interesting 
subject. — Ed.] 

Jasmlnum    primulinum.  — The 

flowers  of  Jasminum  primulinum  (.«:e  page   128) 
were  from  the  open  wall,  and  the  plant,  though 
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small,  is  in  full  bloom.  It  is  in  a  very  warm 
position  naturally  to  be  flowering  so  early.  ^ 
J.  M.WNE,  Ricton.  Devon. 

A    note    on    Irises. — Since    you    found 
parts  of  my  letter  of  a  fortnight  ago  of  sufficient 
interest   to   be   reprodviced   in   The   Oarden,    I 
think  j'on  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  since  then 
the   display  has   been   continued  by   patches  of 
I.  reticulata,  which  have  flowered  well  this  year, 
and  V>_v  sindjarensis,  which,  though  comparatively 
easy  to  grow,  loses,  perhaps,  in  effectiveness  by  the 
fact  that  the  flowers,  being  sessile,  are  too  closely 
packed  on  the  plant.     Besides  the  type  of  sind- 
jarensis,  which,  by  the  way,  is  e-ftremely  variable 
in   many  shades  of  blue,   I  have  had  the  wliite 
form  in  flower.     Its  crest  is  yellow  and  the  style 
branches  are  faintly  tinged  with  blue.     A  near 
relative  (assyriaca)  is  also  in  flower  now,  and  is 
even   finer.     The   foliage   is   stronger   and   of    a 
somewhat  yellower  green,   and  the   flowers  are 
more  distinctly  tinged  witli  blue,  being  of  much 
the  same  colour  as  I.  florentina.     Willmottiana 
is  also  in  flower,  and  this  «ith  its  deep  green, 
white  edged,   shiny    leaves,  and    deep    lavender 
and  violet   flowers   conspicuously  blotched  with 
white,     is    perhaps     the    best     of     the    group. 
The    plant    has    had    five    blooms,    and   to-day 
no    fewer    than  four    were    fully   ex- 
panded at   once.      Tubergeniana  was 
in  flower  at  the  beginning  of  the  week. 
Its  bloom  is  small,  but  of  a  good  yellow 
colour,  and  interesting  by  reason  of  its 
conspicuous  hairy  linear  crest.  Galatica 
is  presumalily  a  relative  ijf  I.  persica, 
which  it  resembles  in  that  the  falls  have 
large    wings   which     clasp    the    style 
branches.     Its  colour  is  poor,  a  didl 
yellowish  brown  tinged  with   purple, 
the  falls  being    tipped    with   a    dark 
purple  patch.     There  are  also  in  flower 
two  of   the  rarer  fcjrms  of  orehioides, 
alba  and  corulea.     In  both   there  are 
four  parallel  linesof  dark  green  running 
along  the  falls.   In  alba  they  change  ti  ■ 
a  paler  shade  of  green,  which  is  sufl'used 
over  the  crest  and  over  the  centre  ot 
the  reflexed  portion  of  the  falls,  wiiilr  '\   . 

in  ccerulea  the  signal  patch  and  crest 
are  bright  yellow,  which  shades  througli 
green  into  blue,  which  is  the  colour  of 
the  edges  of  the  reflexed  portions  of  the 
falls.  Both  forms  are  beautiful,  and  the 
plants  have  the  advantage  over  sind- 
jarensis  in  that  each  flower  has  a  distinct  stalk  of 
its  own. — W.  RiCKAKON  Dykes,  Godalmiw). 
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SHOWS.— II. 


AN    EARLY-FLOWERING 
ROCKFOIL. 

(Saxifraoa  eurseriana.  ) 
This  is  one  of  the  first  of  the  early  flowermg 
Rockfoils,  and  makes  a  charming  display  in  the 
rock  garden  if  planted  in  gritty  soil  in  a  sunny 
spot.  Once  well  established  it  rarely  needs 
artificial  watering,  and  apparently  enjoys  the 
roasting  in  full  sun,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
exceeding  abundance  of  flowers  after  the  summer 
of  last  year.  Like  all  Saxifragas  of  this  class  it 
cannot  bear  encroachment  by  coarser  neighbours. 
A  top-dressing  of  gritty  soil  should  be  worked 
firmlj'  about  the  crowns  every  spring.  A  native 
of  the  Eastern  European  Alps,  from  whence 
it  was  introduced  to  England  in  1826,  this 
plant  is  not  met  with  as  often  as  its  merits 
deserve.  It  is  also  a  delightful  little  plant  for 
growing  in  pots  or  pans  in  a  cold  greeniiouse, 
where  it  opens  its  pure  white  flowers  long  before 
they  are  out  in  the  open  garden.  The  flowers 
are  remarl^ably  large  for  the  size  of  the  plant 
that  produces  them,  and  on  this  account  the 
display  the  tiny  plants  make  seems  all  the  more 
remarkable.  The  accompanying  illustration  is 
from  a  photograph  kindly  sent  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Smith,  Walnisgate  (hardens,  Louth,  Lincolnshire, 
of  a  part  of  a  group  of  plants  growing  in  the  rock 
garden  there. 


TTijr?  TL-ITCT'OU  V  OT?  T~\  A  TTT^r^TM  r      hopes  that,  with   its  extended  area,  the  societv 
i  nn  ma  l  I^K  I   Ut^   IJAi*  J:^  UUIL    „,ill  be  able  to  pay  its  way.     A  very  valuabfe 

feature  which  this  society  has  in  common  with 
the  Midland  and  Lincolnshire  is  the  publi.shing 
CLOSED  my  last  article  with  a  short  with  the  new  schedule  the  names  of  the  previous 
account  of  the  St.  Keverne  Children's  [  year's  winners,  together  with  an  exact  list  of  the 
Spring  Flower  Society,  which  will  have  ,  varieties  shown.  In  other  branches  of  the 
held  its  sixth  annual  show  this  year.  Now  '  gardening  world  such  lists,  incorporated  as  they 
that  the  Board  of  Education  and  local  are  in  the  different  annuals,  must  be  of  the 
authorities  are  advocating  the  study  of  i  greatest  service.  Mr.  Mawley's  list  of  prize 
Nature  and  cottage  gardening,  it  would  be  a  '  Roses,  Mr.  Curtis's  of  Sweet  Peas,  Mr.  Harman 
very  helpful  adjunct  to  the  school  curriculum  if  I  Payne's  of  Chrysanthemums  must  be  very  helpful 
teachers  and  local  managers  would  emulate  the  to  those  who  make  these  flowers  a  speciality.  So, 
efforts  of  Mr.  Clayton  at  St.  Keverne  and  i  too,  as  long  as  we  have  no  Dafi'odil  annual,  I  feel 
institute  a  small  spring  bulb  show  in  connexion  |  .societies  would  be  conferring  a  favour  on  all  who 
with  their  school.  In  my  own,  we  have  done  this  I  grow  this  lovely  flower  if  they  could  see  their 
for  the  last  two  years,  and  the  enthusiasm  and  \  way  to  incorporate  such  information  in  their 
interest  it  creates  among  children  and  parents  are  annual  reports  or  with  their  new  schedules, 
very  great.  Hyacinths  and  Daffodils  are  flowers  ,  Another  society  that  held  its  second  show 
which  exactly  meet  the  requirements  of  such  |  this  year  on  April  18  is  the  Huntingdonshire, 
shows.  From  incidental  notices  in  the  gardening  Its  secretary  is  Miss  L.  L.  Linton  of  Buckden, 
papers  last  spring,  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  custom  near  Huntingdon.  The  first  show  was  an  un- 
of  holding  children's  flower  shows  in  connexion  qualifield  success,  and  was  distinguished  by  fine 
with  the  elementary  school  is  being  established  in  ,  non-competitive  collections  from  Miss  Willmott 
diflFereut  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  \  and  some  of  the  great  trade  firms. 

The   C41amorgan  and   the  Devon  Dafi'odil  and  ,      Yet   another  society  that  will  be  holding  its 
Spring  Flower  Societies  were  both  founded  in  190.3,  t  second  show  this  spring  is  the  Newnham.     It  is 

a  semi-local  show  ;  competitors  must 
live  within  a  radius  of  twenty 
miles  of  Newnham.  Mr.  Spencer 
Shelley  is  the  hon.  secretary.  The 
North  Devon  Amateur  Spring 
Bulb  Society  held  its  third  exhibition 
at  Bideford  on  March  13.  As  may  be 
surmised  from  the  early  date  it  was 
practically  a  small  exhibition  of  forced 
flowers — mostly  of  bulbs  grown  in 
pots  or  fibre.  Miss  Farrington  of  the 
Uplands,  Bideford,  is  the  secretary. 

The  Breconshire  Daffodil  and  Spring 
Flower  Society  is  a  new  society  which 
held  its  first  show  at  Brecon  on 
April  17.  Judging  from  the  list  of 
prize-givers  in  the  schedule  it  should 
have  had  considerable  local  support. 
Miss  A.  de  Winton  of  Maesdorwen, 
Brecon,  is  the  secretary. 

Two  shows  which  I  have  left  to  the 

last  are  the  Presteign  and   the   North 

Lonsdale.     They  have  this  in  common 

— both  are  branches  of  a  parent  societj', 

and    both  j  cater  in  a  marked  degree 

for   cottagers.      The    North  Lonsdale 

Daffodil    Show    will    be    the    first,    and  it    will 

be    held    at    Ulverston    on    April   27.      Messrs. 

Pool   and    F.   J.   Harrison    are    the    secretaries. 

The  show  at  Presteign  will  be  the  third  held. 

It  is  fortunate  in  having  for  its  secretary  such 

an  enthusiast  as  Mr.  G.  F.  Green.     Li  a  private 

letter    he     tells    me    that    there    is    a    marked 

increase    in    tlie    interest    wiiich     the     locality 

generally  takes  in   Daft'odils  since  the  first  show 

was  inaugurated. 

The  Ipswich  and  East  of  England  Dafi'odil  and 
Spring  Flower  Show  has  for  its  secretary  Mr.  H. 
E.  Archer  of  Museum  Street,  Ipswich.  It  is  on 
the  lines  of  the  last  two,  being,  as  it  were,  a 
branch  of  the  Horticultural  Society.  This  year's 
show  will  be,  I  think,  the  fourth,  and  as  there  is 
plenty  of  local  support  and  an  excellent  schedule 
it  seems  (as  one  says)  to  be  going  strong. 

Daffodil  shows  are  not  confined  to  Great 
Britain  ;  both  in  New  Zealand  and  South  Africa 
annual  exhibitions  have  been  held  for  the  last 
three  or  four  years.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  if  they  have  taken  root  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that 
a  show  was  started  at  Ludlow  last  year,  but  for 
want  ot  support  it  has  had  to  be  given  up.  For 
the  same  reason  that  at  Wisbeach  has  been 
discontinued  for  the  present,  although  it  is  hoped 
to  resuscitate  it  another  year.  It  certainly 
seems  appropriate  that  such  a  famous  centre  of 
the  Daffodil-growing  industry  should  have  an 
annual  show 

Whilewell  Bectory,  Salop.        .Joseph  Jacob. 
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and  held  their  first  shows  in  the  spring  of  1904. 
The  former  has  for  its  secretary  Miss  Enid 
Williams  of  Miskin  Manor,  Pontyclun,  and  holds 
its  annual  exhibitions  at  different  centres  in  the 
county,  Bridgend,  Cardiff' and  Neath  having  each 
of  them  been  visited  in  turn.  This  year  the 
show  was  at  Bridgend  on  April  17. 

In  common  with  the  Glamorgan,  the  Devon 
devotes  a  considerable  space  to  other  flowers 
than  Daffodils.  It  always  holds  its  exhibition 
in  the  Plymouth  Guildhall,  a  building  which  is 
peculiarly  adapted  for  such  a  purpose.  Large 
and  spacious  in  extent,  and  vnth  just  about  the 
right  amount  of  light  for  seeing  Daffodils  at  their 
best,  the  committee  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
being  able  to  have  the  use  ot  such  a  perfect 
building.  I  visited  the  show  last  year,  and  was 
very  much  struck  with  the  arrangement  of  the 
tables.  By  means  of  white  and  pink  tape 
stretched  from  back  to  front  of  the  staging,  it 
was  easy  to  see  at  a  glance  where  one  class 
ended  and  the  next  began.  In  a  German  garden- 
ing paper  of  May  26,  \906—Die  Gartenwdt— 
there  is  an  excellent  illustration  or  two  of  the 
show.  I  do  not  think  our  German  cousins  could 
get  a  better  idea  from  anywhere  of  what  a  first- 
rate  English  Daff'odil  show  is  like  than  from 
Plymouth.  Captain  Parlby  and  Mr.  Charles 
Wilson  are  the  secretaries. 

The  Kent,  Surrey  and  Sussex  Daff'odil  and 
Spring  Flower  Society  held  its  first  show  last 
year  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  under  the  title  of  Kent 
and  Sussex  Daffodil  and  Spring  Flower  Show. 
Mr.  Herbert  Chapman,  the  energetic  secretary, 
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Section  of  part  of  Peach 
Uaf  (spore-cases  on  am-' 
face,  highly  magnijied.) 


THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

LEAF    CURL    IN     PEACHES    AND 
NECTARINES. 

(ExoASCiTS    deformans). 

DIRKCTLY  the  Peach  and  Nectarine 
.  trees  begin  to  come  into  leaf,  various 
I  persons  are  sure  to  write  to  The 
I  Gaeden  about  this  disease,  and  as 
most  of  them  by  their  remark.^ 
show  that  they  do  not  in  any  way 
recognise  its  true 
nature,  it  may  be  in- 
teresting to  our  readers 
to  give  a  short  account 
of  this  pest.  The  injury 
it  causes  is  generally 
attributed  to  cold  winds 
or  draughts  of  some 
sort.  No  doubt  certain 
conditions  of  the 
weather  are  more 
favourable  to  the 
growth  of  this  fungus 
than  others,  a  sudden 
fall  in  the  temperature 

after  mild  weather,  during  which  the  leaves  have 
opened,  beingparticularly  liable  to  causean  attack. 
Still,  if  this  fungus  were  not  present  in  the  tissues 
of  the  tree,  no  atmospheric  conditions  would 
cause  the  disease.  Peach  leaves  are  often 
attacked  by  aphides,  whicli  cause  the  leaves  to 
curl  more  or  less,  and  the  two  kinds  of  attacli 
are  sometimes  mistalien  for  the  same,  but  the 
difference  as  a  rule  is  easily  detected.  The 
"  ciirl  "  is  rather  of  a  different  nature  ;  it  has 
not  the  same  puckered  appearance,  and  though 
in  both  cases  the  diseased  part  of  the  leaf  may 
turn  red  at  last  if  caused  b3'  aphides,  it  never 
assumes  the  pale  sickly  green  colour  that  it  does 
from  being  infested  bj'  the  fungus,  nor  has  it  the 
almost  velvety  appearance.  It  happens  not  un- 
frequently  that  a  tree 
may  be  infested  by  both 
pests,  for  insects  often 
seem  to  prefer  plants 
that  are  not  in  very 
robust  health  to  those 
that  are. 

The  Leaf-curl  Funcus 

attacks    Peaches,    Nec- 
tarines   and     Almonds. 
How  it  gains  access   to 
the  tissues  of  its  host  is 
not  at  present  very  cer- 
tain, but  it  probably  does 
so    through    the    leaves. 
Having  once  established 
itself  in  a  tree,  there  is 
no  means  of  eradicating 
it  except  by  cutting  off 
the  parts  infested  by  it. 
The     fungus    lives 
througliout  the  year  in 
the   shoots   and  smaller 
branches,     pushing     its 
growth  into    the  young 
leaves  as  they  are  open- 
ing, which  causes  a  very 
abnormal  growth  of  their 
tissues.    The  cells  in  the 
parts      of      the     leaves 
between  the  veins  grow- 
ing much   more  rapidly 
than   tlie   veins,    causes 
the    leaves    to    become 
crumpled.      These    por- 
tions  of  the  leaves  are 
also  much  thicker  than  the  other,   and  eventu- 
ally the  diseased  parts  become  covered  witli  a 
delicate  bloom,  the  result  of  the   spore-bearing 
part  of    the   fungus  being   pushed  through   the 
surface    of    the    leaf   so    that    the    spores    can 
escape.      The    section    of    the    leaf    shows  the 


little  spore-bearing  oases,  technically  known 
as  "asci,"  which  cover  the  surface  of  the 
diseased  part  of  the  leaf,  very  much  magnified. 
Each  ascus  or  case  contains  at  first  only  eight 
spores,  but  these  increase  by  budding  until  the 
case  is  full.  When  ripe  the  spores  are  liberated 
and  are  carried  about  by  the  air,  infecting  any 
leaves  they  may  meet  with.     As  to 

The  Best  Wat  of  Dealing  with  this  Pest, 
probably  the  most  useful  is  to  cut  off  any 
shoot  that  bears  infected  leaves  as  far  back  as 
possible,  so  as,  if  possible,  to  remove  all  the 
infected  wood  and  burn  it.  Any  leaves  which 
are  diseased  that  may  have  fallen  should  be 
gathered  up  and  burnt.  Spraying  with  Bordeaux 
mixture  as  the  lea\-es  are  opening,  and  again  in 
about  three  weeks'  time,  is  useful  in  destroying 
any  spores  that  may  be  carried  from  other  trees. 
Tliere  is  no  method"  bj-  which  the  fungus  while  in 
the  shoots  of  tlie  tree  can  be  destroyed,  so  that 
when  once  a  tree  is  infected,  unless  the  diseased 
portions  can  be  cut  off,  the  fungus  is  almost  sure 
in  time  to  kill  the  tree.  A  certain  amount  of 
shelter  to  the  trees  in  inclement  weather  as  the 
leaves  are  opening,  so  as  to  prevent  any  checking 


LEAF- CURL    FUNGUS. 
(Two-thirds  fiat,  size.) 
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the  leaf-curl  fungus. 

of  their  growth  taking  place,  is  most  useful,  and 
slioukl  always  be  provided  if  possible.  Though 
such  precautions  may  appear  to  prevent  an 
attack,  it  should  always  he^  borne  in  mind  that 
they  do  not  kill  the  pest,  but  merely  prevent  it 
froni  growing  into  the  leaves  and  bearing  fruit, 
just  as  some  plants  will  n<jt  flower  in  seasons  that 
are  not  congenial  to  them,  for  the  pest  remains 
in  the  shoot  or  slioots  all  the  same. 


better  character,  for  Mr.  Knight  was  a  believer 
in  the  doctrine  that  many  of  the  old  English 
Apples  were  in  a  state  of  decay  and  were  dying 
out,  an  opinion  that  was  not  shared  by  the  late 
Mr.  Thomas  Rivers. 

I  once  saw  some  very  fine  e.xamples  of  the  old 
Golden  Pippin  which  had  been  grown  at  Bishop's 
Stortford,  in  Herts.  They  were  gathered  from  a 
tree  trained  espalier  fashion  which  had  been 
worked  on  the  Paradise  stock  ;  it  was  some 
twelve  years  of  age,  the  soil  a  rich  garden  mould 
on  a  subsoil  of  loamy  clay,  well  drained  and 
trenched.  The  tree  was  vigorous  and  clean, 
quite  free  from  moss  or  canker.  Close  pruning 
was  adopted  ;  the  spurs  were  kept  very  short 
and  the  tree  bore  freely.  In  hot  drying  weather 
the  surface  of  the  soil  was  mulched  with  well- 
rotted  manure,  and  at  intervals  of  a  few  years 
some  root  pruning  was  done.  It  was  only 
natural  this  should  be  required,  seeing  that  the 
roots  had  a  free  run  in  rich  soil. 

Any  tendency  on  the  part  of  trees  of  this 
variety  to  die  out  cannot,  I  think,  be  attributed 
to  any  failing  in  the  variety  itself  so  much  as  to 
being  on  an  unsuitable  stock,  or  in  improper  soil, 
or  in  an  injurious  situation.  It  appears  to  do 
best  in  the  southern  counties,  in  well-drained 
soil  and  in  an  open  position.  A.   R. 


THE  OLD  GOLDEN  PIPPIN  APPLE. 

It  has  been  said  time  after  time  that  this  favourite 
dessert  Apple  is  dying  out.  This  has  been  pre- 
dicted of  it  during  the  past  forty  years,  but  it 
exists,  is  occasionally  exhibited,  and  that,  too,  in 
line  character.  That  it  is  an  English  variety 
there  is  no  doubt ;  wliere  and  wlien  it  originated 
is  not  clearly  stated,  but  its  original  home  is 
supposed  to  have  been  in  Sussex.  That  it  is  very 
old  in  point  of  time  there  can  be  no  doubt.  I 
find  it  in  a  list  of  Apples  published  some  seventy 
years  ago,  and  termed  old  in  that  just  as  we  term 
it  old  at  the  present  day.  Certain  varieties  are 
sometimes  confounded  with  it,  such  as  the  Yellow 
Ingestre  and  the  Downton  Pippin.  The  last- 
named  was  raised  by  Mr.  T.  Andrew  Knight  of 
Downton  Castle,  from  seed  from  some  old  Apple 
crossed  witli  the  pollen  of  the  Golden  Pippin, 
and  probably  with  a  view  to  establish  the  latter  in 


WHICH  ARE  THE  HARDIEST 
SHRUBS? 

A  S   no  reports  from   Sussex  have  yet  been 
l\  published  in  The  Garden  1  venture 

/  \         to  supply  the  deficiency  as    far  as 

L \        circumstances  permit.     Our  grounds 

I  \      are  situated  on  a  southern  spur  of  the 

Sussex  Weald,  about  .500  feet  above 
sea  level,  protected  slightly  by  rising  ground  on 
the  north-west,  but  as  it  slopes  awaj-  in  all  other 
directions  we  suffer  consideraVjly  from  east  and 
west  winds.  Many  of  our  more  tender  shrubs 
are  planted  in  borders  12  feet  wide  on  either  side 
of  a  semi-circular  wall  12  feet  in  height,  the 
exposure  varying  from  north-west  to  south-east 
un  both  sides.  Those  shrubs  we  deemed  tender  . 
were  protected  with  a  mulch  of  long  litter  and  a  1 
covering  of  Laurel  boughs.  The  frost  in  Decem-  1 
lier  did  little  damage,  the  piercing  wind  and 
frost  in  the  latter  part  of  January  being  far  more 
destructive.  The  list  includes  total  losses,  all  of 
those  damaged  and  the  more  remarkable  of  those 
that  escaped.  I.  Trained  against  the  wall. — 
Killed :  Abelia  floribunda,  Rliaphithamnus 
cyanocarpus.  Cassia  corymbosa  (to  ground  level), 
Olearia  argyrophylla  and  Smilax  cantab. 
Damaged :  Mitraria  coccinea,  Abelia  floribunda 
(rather  dry  place),  Clianthus  puniceus,  Osteo-  J 
melis  antiiylidifolia,  Myrtus  (Eugenia)  Ugni,  | 
Metrosideros  floribunda.  Acacia  dealbata, 
Veronica  hulkeana  (south  and  east  exposure, 
foliage  browned  in  botli  places),  Lapagerias 
and  Aloysia  citriodora.  Uiidamayed  :  Edwardsia 
grandiflora,  E.  tetraptera,  Embothrium  ooc- 
cineum,  Acacia  dealbata  (on  same  exposure  as 
the  one  damaged),  Tecoma  radicans,  T.  grandi- 
flora, Leptospermum  scoparium,  Ceanothus 
Fendlerii,  C.  veitchianus,  Trachelospermum 
jasminoides.  Daphne  Dauphinii,  Fendlera  rupi- 
cola,  Podocytisus  caramanicus,  Solanum  crispum, 
Lagerstra'mia  indica,  Azara  (Poinciana)  Gilliesii, 
Drimys  Winteri  and  aromatica,  Saicococca 
species,  Piptanthus  nepalensis,  Smilax  aspera, 
Olearia  Fosterii,  Convolvulus  Cneorum,  Melia 
Azederach,  M.  japonica,  Solanum  jasminoides, 
Abutilon  vexillarium,  Berberidopsis  corallina, 
Tricuspidaria  lanceolata,  Eriobotrya  japonica  and 
Plagianthus  Lyallii.  II.  Growing  in  a  border 
12  feet  wide  and  between  ."{  feet  and  12  feet  from 
a  12-foot  wall.  —  Killed :  Hoheria  populnea, 
Veronicas  Andersonii,  Gauntlettii,  La  Seduisante, 
Veitohii  and  Artemisia  judaica  (the  latter 
withstood  four  previous  winters).  Damaged: 
Buddleia  lindleyana,  Cohnlleii  (young  plant). 
Viburnum  reticulatum,  V.  macrocephalum  (only 
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slightly,    most  flower-heads  preserved),    Senecio 
(Jrayii,    Phloinis   aurea,    Azara   Gilliesii  (foliage 
blackened),   Olea  europjva,    Leptospermum  lani- 
genim,    L.    scoparium,    Romneya    Coulterii  and 
Indigofera  decora.       Undamaged:   Desmodiums, 
Escallonias,  Oreodaphne  californica,  Caryopteris 
Mastacanthus,    C     M.    alba,    Abelia    triphylla, 
Khapiolepis  ovata, Benthamia  fragiferaand  Plagi- 
aiithus  Lyallii.     III.   Growing  in  other  parts  of 
grounds. — Killed:  Eucalyptus  resinifera,  rostrata, 
ticifolia    and    Pourettia    niexicana.      Dama//ed: 
Cistus  salviwfolius  (slightly),  Hespero 
yucca     Whipplei,     Banibusa     gracilis 
(severel}'),  Pieris  forniosa  (flower-buds), 
Pittosporuni      eugenoides,      Cupressu 
funebris  and  cashniiriana.   Undamdijed. 
Erica    australis,     arborea,     lusitanica, 
Griselina    littoralis,  Eurybia   (Olearia) 
gunniana,     Pittosporunis     Buchananii, 
Slaj'ii,    Ceanothus    various,    Buddleia 
Colvillei     (older    plant),     Carpenteria 
californica,  Clerodendron  triehotomuni, 
foetidum,   Abelia  rupestris,  chinensis, 
Spira;a  niillefoliuni,  Azara  mierophj'Ua 
(20  feet),  Phormiums,   Olearia  macro- 
donta,     Davidia  involucrata,   Hovenia 
dulcis,     Eucryphias    pinnatifolia    and        ".'^ 
cordifolia,  Ca;salpinia  japonica,   Fagu.'i 
cliffbrtioides';      Gordonia      lasianthus, 
Cotoneaster    angustifolia,     Eucal}'ptus 
cdccifera,  eordata,  Gunnii,  aniygdalina, 
Desfontainea  spinosa,   Azalea   amcena. 
Rhododendron  sesterianum,  Falconerii 
arboreuni    and     other     Sikkini    vars.. 
Camellias  various,  Chamerops  excelsa, 
Cupressus  funebris  (ordinary  type)  and 
Libocedrus  Doniana  (planted  1898). 

J.  Comber. 
Xymans,  Crawhy,  Sussnx. 

In  The  Gakden  of  the  '23rd  ult.  j-ou 
ask  3^our  readers  to  send  you  accounts 
of  how  the  more  delicate  plants  have 
stood  the  past  winter.  In  a  small  garden 
somewhat  exposed  to  sea  winds  the 
following  appear  to  be  safe.  Dainat/ed  : 
Benthamia  tragifera,  Macartnej'  Rose, 
Euoalj-jjtus globulus  (badlj'),  Jasminuni 
primulinum,  Clianthus  punieeus  and 
Abutilon,  3'ellow  (badh',  Ijut  may  shoot 
again).  Lookiiui  tmU  and  already  sliool- 
inij:  Camellia  .Sasanqua,  Choisya  tcr- 
nata,  Romneya,  Abutihm  vitifolium. 
Calceolaria  violacea,  Indigofera gerardi- 
ana,  Phormium  tenax,  Lupiimsarboreus, 
Buddleia  variabilis,  Stuartia  grandi- 
flora,  Clematis  balearica  (began  flower- 
ing in  February,  and  is  still  in  bloom), 
Clerodendron  ti-ichotomuin  and  C 
tcetidum.  Iris  chinensis.  Citrus 
trifoliata,  Solanum  crispum  and  S. 
jasminoides. 

(Mrs.)  Alfred  Trestrail. 
Clevedon,  SoTiieraet. 

To  those  who  are  responsible  for  the 
management  of  choice  trees  and  shrubs, 
the  past  winter,  with  its  long  spells  of 
sharp  frost  and  exceedingly  cold  winds, 
was  one  to  be  viewed  with  considerable 
anxiety,  as  it  had  not  been  possible  to 
give  many  reputed  hardy  shrubs  a  fair 
trial  for  several  years  past.  It  is  onh- 
now,  when  nearly  the  whole  are  011 
the  move,  that  one  is  able  to  say 
whether  any  real  damage  has  been 
done  or  not.  It  is  most  interesting  to 
hear  reports  from  various  parts  of  the 
country,  as  many  shrubs  treated  in 
many  cases  under  similar  conditions, 
except  in  the  matter  of  soil  and  localitj-, 
are  differently  affected.  For  testing 
the  hardiness  of  choice  shrubs  and 
their  suitability  for  outside  planting, 
I  think  this  district,  and  the  gardens 
here  in  particular,  may  be  taken 
as   a    fair   criterion,    as   the   soil   is   a 


yellow  London  clay,  always  wet  and  cold,  even 
ni  a  mild  winter.  It  is  with  considerable 
pleasure  one  is  able  to  say  that  little  if  any 
damage  has  been  done,  many  rare  shrubs  having 
come  through  quite  unscathed,  and,  generally 
speaking,  flowering  shrubs  of  all  kinds  never 
looked  more  promising  than  at  the  present  time. 
Much  depends  upon  the  way  shrubs  are  treated 
in  a  small  state  as  to  how  they  succeed  in  after 
years  and  what  extent  of  severe  weather  they 
are   able   to   withstand.     Something    more  than 


good  drainage  and  careful  planting  are  required. 
We  always  make  a  practice  of  protecting  with 
Bracken  or  other  material  any  rare  subjects 
whose  hardiness  has  not  been  proved,  for  the 
first  two  or  three  years  after  planting,  so  as  to 
allow  them  to  become  well  established  with  a  good 
root  hold. 

In  many  cases  no  harm  will  be  done  to  a 
shrub  which  has  made  a  fair  growth  and  is 
well  a\yay  from  the  ground,  whereas  another 
plant  of  the  same  variety  which  is  small  and  only 
recently  planted  may  be  irretrievably 
damaged.  Many  of  the  more  beautiful 
shrubs,  which  have  hitherto  been 
considered  tender,  might  be  more 
generally  planted,  and  a  few  which 
may  be  mentioned  are :  Stuartia  pseudo- 
camellia,  Cornus  Kousa,  Aristotelia 
Macqui  and  its  variegated  form,  a 
beautiful  shrub ;  Davidia  involucrata, 
Styrax  japonica,  Sophora  tetraptera, 
Eucryphia  pinnatifolia,  Daphniphyllum 
glaucescens  and  Olearia  stellulata,  twcj 
beautiful  evergreens;  Cotoneaster 
angustifolia,  and  many  others  might  be 

J  enumerated.  As  I  have  preriously 
said,  much  depends  upon  how  choice 
shrubs  are  treated  in  a  young  state, 
and  I  am  quite  sure  that  few  failures 
would  have  to  be  chronicled  if  they 
received  the  small  amount  of  necessar3' 
attention  to  enable  them  to  become 
acclimatised.  A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


A    SUNFLOWER,    ABOUT    I3    FEET    HIGH, 
KEW. 


IN    A    VILLA    GARDEN    AT 


A  TALL  SUNFLOWER. 

The    photograph    represents     an    ex- 
ceptionallj'  tall   plant  of   the  common 
annual  Sunflower  (Helianthus  annuus), 
which  grewlast  summerin  avilla  garden 
at  Kew.     It  was  l.S  feet  high  and  the 
flowers   were    18   inches   in    diameter. 
There  must  have  been  a  good  supply  of 
suitable  food  in  the  soil  to  liuild  up  a 
plant   of  this  stature  in  the    summer 
weeks  when  it  developed   from  a  seed 
t(]  the  size  stated.     Old  mortar  rubbish 
is  said   to  be   the  best  manure  for  the 
Sunflower,    whicli    in    .some    countries, 
especially     Russia    and    Germany,    is 
cultivated  as  a  Held  crop  for  its  seeds, 
which  contain  an  oil  as  valuable,  com- 
merciallj',    as   almond   and   olive   oils. 
The  peculiarity  of  Sunflower  oil  is  that 
it  is  odourless,  consequentlj-  it  can  be, 
and    as  a   fact    is,    largely    used    for 
adulterating  other  oils  of  greater  value. 
There  is  much  food  in  the  oilcake  made 
from  the  seed  refuse,  and  this  is  used 
for  feeding   sheep,  pigs,   poultry,  &c. 
We   have   knowni   it  used  by  poultry 
fanciers  to  impart  a  rich  gloss  to  the 
featliers    of    birds    fed    with    it.      In 
England   the   farmers    have   not   paid 
much  attention  to  the  Sunflower,  ex- 
cept  as    a   garden  plant,   although   it 
would  probably  be  a  more  paying  crop 
than  some  of  the  staple  things  grown. 
In   these   days,    however,   the   garden 
value  of  the  Sunflower  is  of  more  im- 
portance  than  its  economic  qualities. 
There  is  no  more  stately  flower  than 
the  annual  Sunflower,  but  many  people 
object  to  it  because  it  is  so  common. 
In    our    opinion    it   is   not   nearly   so 
plentifully    grown    as    it    should    be. 
There  are  many  unsightly  corners  and 
objects  in  a  garden    which    might   be 
hidden  by  planting  about  them  plenty 
of    annual    Sunflowers.       The    plants 
should  be  raised  from  seeds  sown  now 
in  heat,  and  grown  on  in  pots  till  the 
first  week  in  June,  when  thej'  should 
be  planted  in  their  permanent  positions 
about  3  feet  apart.  W.  W. 
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IVY-LEAVED    GERANIUMS. 

A  LTHOUGH  the  Ivj-leaved  Geranium  has 
/\  been  in  cultivation    more   than   one 

/   %         hundred  years,  it  has  not  had  its  fair 

/  ^  share  of  attention,  for  although  not 
^  ^  the  most  showy,  it  is  beyond  doubt 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  Pelar- 
gonium or  Geranium  familj'.  In  the  open  garden 
the  Ivj'-leaved  Geraniums  are  useful  to  adorn 
vases  and  baskets,  and  they  are  available  also  as 
bedding  plants.  They  display  their  fine  qualities 
best,  however,  when  well  gro^vn  in  the  form  of 
pjTamids  for  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory  ; 
plants  of  the  newest  varieties  so  treated  will 
create  a  sensation  anywhere.  To  grow  fine 
specimens  is  an  easy  task,  but  demands  con- 
tinuous attention  ;  they  must  be  of  free  growth 
without  coarseness,  and  bear  an  abmidance  of 
flowers.  Cuttings,  haWng  been  struck  in  the 
usual  way,  should  now  be  potted  into  3-Lnch  pots 
in  a  rather  light  compost,  consisting  of  equal 
parts  of  loam,  leaf-mould  and  sharp  sand.  A 
fairlj'  warm  house  will  be  the  best  place  for  them 
at  all  times  except  in  summer,  when  they  should 
remain  under  glass  and  have  free  ventilation. 
When  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots  the  plants 
must  be  moved  into  the  next  size,  and  care  taken 
not  to  repot  them  until  they  have  filled  their 
pots  with  roots,  and  to  give  them  no  more  pot 
room  than  they  can  occupy  in  a  reasonable  space 
of  time. 

By  successive  shifts  the  plants  will  reach  to 
8-inoh  or  9-inch  pots,  and  beyond  that  size  it  is 
not  wise  to  go.  WTien  removed  from  the  .^-inch 
pots  the  soil  should  be  somewhat  more  substan- 
tial than  was  used  in  the  first  instance,  say, 
mellow  loam  from  rotted  turf,  well  rotted  old 
liot-bed  manure,  and  either  peat  or  leaf-mould, 
equal  parts,  with  the  addition  of  sand  sufficient 
to  render  the  whole  porous.  Should  this  prove 
too  strong,  the  proportion  of  manure  must  be 
reduced  at  the  next  shift,  but  a  certain  degree  of 
vigour  is  needed  to  bring  out  the  beauty  of  the 
plants. 

In  training,  care  must  be  taken  to  allow  the 
growth  some  degree  of  freedom,  for  the  severe 
liard  lines  that  are  produced  by  tying  in  closely 
make  a  mere  burlesque  of  these  elegant  plants 


In  the  early  stages  one  or  two  light  stakes  will 
suffice,  but  as  the  growth  progresses  it  will  be 
well  to  insert  three  or  four,  or  even  more,  and 
draw  them  together  at  the  top  to  form  a  kind  of 
cone.  By  training  the  leading  shoots  to  these 
stakes  and  leaWng  the  side  shoots  in  some  degree 
free  a  neat  contour  without  any  hardness  will  be 
secured. 

In  the  event  of  the  plants  becoming  thin 
at  the  bottom,  cut  them  back,  and  as  soon 
as  they  begin  to  grow  again  freelj'  give  them  a 
shift  to  the  next  sized  pot.  If  crowded  up  with 
other  plants  they  are  certain  to  be  thin  at  the 
base  ;  they  should  therefore  stand  apart,  so  that 
the  light  plays  equally  upon  them  from  head  to 
foot.  As  a  rule  they  require  all  the  light  they 
can  get,  but  at  times  when  the  sun  is  high  and 
the  heat  considerable  a  little  shade  will  be  useful, 
and  the  path  and  stages  of  the  house  should  be 
sprinkled  with  water. 

The  following  are  fine  varieties  and  well 
adapted  for  all  purposes  :  A.  F.  Barron,  Beauty 
Supreme,  Colonel  Baden  Powell,  Ernest  Coutant, 
Gloire  d'Orleans,  Jeanne  d'Are,  Leopard,  Mrs. 
■John  G.  Day,  Rose  Queen,  Souv.  de  C.  Turner, 
The  King  and  Winifred.  T.  B.  Field. 

Ashu-tllthorpe  Hall  Gardens,  Norwich. 


WINTER-FLOWERING    CARNATIONS. 

As  presenting  a  somewhat  more  up-to-date 
selection  of  twelve  best  varieties  of  winter- 
flowering  Carnations,  I  give  a  list  compiled  at 
the  recent  winter  Carnation  exhibitions.  Possiblj- 
some  of  these  are  not  known  to  Mr.  Nixon,  wliose 
recent  selection,  however,  included  some  otliers 
that  are  in  my  list.  White,  White  Perfection 
and  White  Lawson  ;  flesh,  Eneliantress  ;  salnmn 
pink,  Mrs.  Biu-nett,  a  very  perfect  flower,  with 
smooth -edged  petals  ;  cerise  rose,  Mrs.  T.  W. 
Lawson  and  Nelson  Fislier  ;  red,  America  ;  deep 
scarlet,  Robert  Craig  and  Britannia  ;  crimson. 
Harlowarden;  pui-jile.  Mikado:  and  Fancy  and 
Aurora  (cream  ground,  flaked  scarlet).  Most  of 
these  are  favourite  market  varieties,  proof  that 
they  have  good  constitutions  and  bloom  freelj'. 
Of  the  rose  tints,  however.  Nelson  Fisher  is 
much  less  fa\'Oured  tlian  is  Mrs.  T.  W. 
Lawson.  The  Mikado  has  a  colour  that  is 
hardly  in  favour  in  the  market,  but  all  the  same 
many  like  it.  A.   I). 
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BEDS   OF   ANNUALS. 

BEAUTIFL'L    bedding    displays   can    be 
I      gained    by   merely   sowing   seeds   of 
annuals  where  plants   are   required, 
I      and   well   thinning   them   out   while 
'      the}'   are   yet    young.       Probably   a 
later  thinning-out  will  be  advisable, 
when  the  removed  plants  can  be   used  to  adorn 
other  portions  of  the  garden. 

I  do  not  advise  attempts  at  producing 
geometrical  designs  in  sown  beds  ;  the  best 
effects  are  often  the  simplest,  and  a  centre  mass 
of  a  taller  flower,  with  a  narrow  or  broad  edging 
belt  of  a  low-growing  one,  is  a  time-honoured 
de^nce  that  can  scarcelj-  be  excelled  in  beds 
round,  oval,  star-shaped  or  square.  There  may 
be  a  group  of  a  3et  taller  grower  or  a  specimen 
plant  as  centre-piece  if  desired.  A  useful 
foliage  annual  of  hardiest  nature  for  such 
purpose  is  Artemisia  annua,  for  its  Fern-like 
leaves  are  of  most  vivid  green.  Any  of  the 
varieties  of  Maize  (Zea)  are  equally  suitable. 

The  soil  of  beds  that  are  to  be  sown  should  be 
of  the  best  (juality,  consisting  of  turfy  loam,  with 
old  decayed  manure  and  leaf-mould  ;  a  scattering 
of  crushed  mortar,  road  sand  and  lime  added 
when  the  surface  is  lightly  forked  over  a  fe« 
days  before  seed  is  introduced  will  improve 
matters.  As  so  many  failures  are  due  to  birds 
stealing  the  seed  or  nipping  off  young  green 
shoots,  each  bed  should  have  black  cotton 
stretched  across  and  across  it  from  sticks  ranged 
round  the  edges. 

Admirable  varieties  of  annuals  are  so  numerous 
as  to  defy  description,  but  some  noteworthy  kinds 
may  be  mentioned  that  are  certain  to  win  praise 
for  the  gardener  and  attract  attention  by  their 
novelty. 

One  bed  may  be  made  chieflj'  of  the  popular 
Viscaria  cardinalis,  with  a  centre  trio  of  plants 
of  Artemisia  annua,  and  an  edging  belt  of  1  foot 
lireadth  of  Vicia  fulgens,  an  amiual  trailing 
Vetch  that  will  almost  match  the  crimson - 
vermilion  of  the  Viscaria.  Another  can  be 
April-sowni  with  the  new  aiuiual  Wallflowers, 
which  continue  to  bloom  until  November.  As 
these  will  not  start  floMcring  earl_\-,  however, 
and  are  but  9 inches  higli,  thej'  should  be  confined 
to  a  belt  round  the  bed,  when  the  chief  inner 
space  may  well  be  sown  with  Eschscholtzia 
erecta  Mandarin  improved,  the  habit  of  which 
ensures  plants  tall  enough  to  show  up  well.  As 
the  Wallflowers  may  be  either  crimson,  gold  or 
cream,  the  orange-crimson  of  tlie  Eschscholtzia 
will  be  a  good  harmony,  while  an  outer  narrow 
edging  may  be  of  Tom  Thumb  Nasturtiums, 
scarlet  against  yellow  Wallflowers,  crimson 
against  cream,  or  cream  against  crimson.  The 
spectacle  of  Wallflowers  blossoming  freely  in 
August  and  September  will  be  a  surprise  to  those 
flower-lovers  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
annual  strain. 

Clarkia  puleherrima,  a  tall,  very  free  rose 
variety,  makes  a  gay  bed,  and  ma}'  be  bordered 
by  the  white  CoUinsia  eandidissima  that  is 
b  inches  lower,  the  dwarf  Sweet  Aljssnra  being 
added  as  outer  edge. 

Ambrosia  mexieana  is  a  scented  foliage  annual, 
2  feet  in  height,  that  can  be  relied  on  as  a  centre 
plant  in  sunny  gardens  M'here  the  soil  is  not 
heavy.  The  3ellow  Hawkweed  looks  well  sur- 
rounding it,  while  Tom  Thumb  gold  Nasturtiums 
would  make  a  solid  edge  of  amber  as  a  finish. 

Carnation  -  flowered  Poppy  dwarf  Rose  pro 
duces  a  wonderful  pink  mass  in  a  bed  of  an 
average  heiglit  of  2  feet.  I  like  to  use  a  single 
giant  Tea  for  centre-piece  to  this,  though  I  have 
also  found  a  clump  of  rose-carmine  Sweet  Peas 
make  a  pleasing  pillar  for  the  middle.  If  the 
bed  is  to  be  a  "self  pink  one,  Centranthus 
macrosiphon  makes  a  good  edging  ;  while  for 
contrast,  dwai-f  carmine  or  wliite  Candytuft  maj' 
be  employed. 
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For  a  tall  double  white  Poppy  for  tilling  a 
large  bed,  White  Colossal  cannot  be  equalled  ; 
this  can  be  edged  with  gold,  scarlet,  rose,  blue 
or  mauve,  suitable  annuals  being  Sphenogyne 
speoiosa  aurea.  Nasturtium  Scarlet  King,  Silene 
Boniiettii,  a  great  improvement  upon  the  old 
Compacta,  Phacelia  campanularia  (in  dry,  sunny 
spots)  or  dwarf  Cornflower,  Cupid  Sweet  Pea 
Countess  of  Radnor  or  mauve  Candytuft. 

Miniature  Sunflowers  are  valuable  for  tilling 
big  beds,  as  there  are  now  many  varieties  of  a 
height  not  exceeding  2.\  feet.  Princess  Ida  being 
creamy  yellow  ;  Apollo,  bright  gold  ;  while 
Perkeo  is  actually  scarcely  more  than  1  foot  tall. 
The  greyish  blue.  Clover-leaved  Asperula  azurea 
setosa  I  find  a  prett}'  border  for  Sunflowers,  so 
too  is  Whitlavia  campanularia,  a 
purplish  blue,  small -belled  hard}' 
annual,  10  inches  high,  with  good 
compact  habit  and  foliage. 

E.  J.  Dunham. 


of  great  significance.  It  is  quite  anotlier  matter 
when  by  ignorance  or  neglect  the  bulbs  are 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  soil,  and  in  this  way 
spread  infection  to  other  bulbs  and  to  the  soil. 
The  latter  being  turned  about  bj'  digging  may 
become  so  infected  that  any  subsequent  crop  of 
bulbs  may  be  ruined  completely.  This  is  quite 
within  the  region  of  probability  unless  pre- 
cautionary measures  are  taken  as  soon  as  any 
disease  is  seen. 

The  onl}'  safe  way  to  deal  with  the  above- 
named  fungi  is  to  dig  up  the  bulbs,  and 
with  a  good  area  and  depth  of  the  surround- 
ing soil  carefully  transfer  the  lot  to  one  of  the 
stokehole  fires.  Care  and  completeness  in 
removing  the  soil  are   neoessar}'.     It  is  at   this 


CROCUSES    IN    THE 
GRASS. 

Theke  is  no  more  delightful  way 
of  growing  Crocuses  than  by 
planting  them  in  the  grass.  The 
illustration  on  the  opposite  page, 
from  a  photograph  by  Mr.  Hartless, 
shows  a  very  beautiful  planting 
of  these  favourite  bulbs  in  one 
of  the  London  park.  Perhaps  the 
London  parks  never  look  better 
than  when  their  grassy  mounds 
are  hidden  beneath  a  mantle  of 
Crocuses  in  gaudy  yellow,  purple- 
blue  or  white.  The  yellow  varie- 
ties, handsome  though  they  are, 
are  the  least  satisfactory  for 
planting  in  towns,  because  the 
sparrows  peek  them  to  pieces  just 
when  the  petals  first  open  wide  to 
the  sun.  They  seem  inditferent 
to  the  purple  and  white  ones,  for 
they  rarely  damage  them. 


TULIP    DISEASE    OR 
FUNGUS. 

From  information  that  has  re- 
cently come  to  hand  it  is  obvious 
that  the  Tulip  mould  or  fungus  is 
more  to  be  dreaded  by  gai'deners 
than  was  at  first  anticipated,  and 
in  the  circumstances  it  will  be 
as  well  if  the  fact  were  taken 
very  much  to  heart.  There  are 
two  well-marked  forms  of  the 
disease  known  as  Botrytis  para- 
sitica and  Sclerotum  tiUiparium, 
the  method  of  attack  being  vir- 
tually the  same,  that  is  to  say, 
the  bulbs  may  put  forth  only  sickly 
growth  or  leaves  or  no  growth 
above  ground  may  be  made. 
Examining  the  bulbs,  it  will  be 
found  that  in  the  early  stages 
at  least  numerous  small  black  fungi  in  the 
case  of  the  first  named,  and  larger  dark 
brown  fungi  in  the  second,  are  seen  adhering  to 
the  bulb.  At  a  later  stage  the  bulb  may  be  com- 
pletely covered  with  the  fungi  and  the  soil 
adhering  thereto,  the  entire  bulb  and  its  tissues 
having  been  permeated  by  the  disease  at  an 
earlier  date  and  thus  destro3'ed.  The  more 
serious  part  of  the  business  to  the  gardener  who 
may  l)e  taken  unawares  is  the  rapid  increase  of 
the  fungus  by  spores  and  the  equally  rapid 
infection  of  the  surrounding  soil.  Add  to  this 
the  additional  fact  that  the  germ  of  the  fungus  is 
capable  of  retaining  its  vitality  for  at  least  two 
years  even  in  the  soil  and  it  will  be  plain  to  all 
how  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  it  is  for  the 
gardener  to  attempt  to  grow  these  bulbs  in  soil 
once  aft'ected.  The  lo.ss  of  a  few  bulbs  to  the 
gardener  -  if  at  the  moment  disappointing — is  not 
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season  of  the  year,  w  hen  the  Tulip  growths  are 
appearing,  that  the  disease  can  be  detected,  and 
any  sickly-looking  plants  should  be  discarded 
without  hesitation.  Tlie  failures  or  blanks 
(where  such  occur)  will  of  necessity  be  the 
worst  cases  of  the  moment,  and  while  the 
gardener  may  at  once  take  steps  to  rid  himself  of 
these,  he  may  also  be  tempted  to  retain  the  sickly- 
looking  plants  till  the  flowering  season  is  over. 
To  do  so  would  be  most  unwise,  and  the  disease 
is  not  one  to  be  trifled  with,  hence  this  warning 
note.  Already  several  examples  from  widely- 
separated  districts  have  reached  me  this  season, 
and  I  would  suggest  that  a  watchful  eye  should 
be  kept  on  beds  of  Tulips  in  order  that  an  early 
endeavour  be  made,  if  not  to  stamp  out  the 
disease  altogether,  at  least  to  use  every  efibrt  to 
reduce  it  to  the  lowest  possible  level. 

Hampton  Hill.  E.  H.  Jenkins. 
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The  subject  of  the  illustration,  Zizania  aquatica, 
is  one  of  the  most  ornamental  exotic  Grasses  for 
the  waterside  in  this  country.  Though  an 
annual  only,  the  plant  is,  when  mature,  equal  in 
height  to  the  tallest-growing  Reed  Mace,  while 
it  is  more  beautiful  in  outline.  It  is  a  native  of 
North  America,  and  in  this  country  attains  the 
largest  proportions  when  sown  in  pots  stood  in 
water  indoors,  and  planted  out  in  rich  soil  in 
shallow  water  in  Ma}'.  Growth  is  very  rapid, 
and  bj'  the  end  of  .Jul}'  plants  are  often  ,S  feet  to 
10  feet  high,  with  many  shoots  springing  from 
the  base.  During  August  appear  the  plumose 
heads  of  flowers,  which  ripen  seeds  freelj'  in 
September.  Seeds  should  be  kept 
each  year,  for  although  naturally- 
sown  ones  germinate  freely,  they 
are  not  to  be  depended  on.  Seeds 
'  kept  for  the  following  year's 
sowing  must  never  be  allowed  to 
become  dry  or  they  will  be  killed. 
The  best  plan  is  to  place  them  in 
a  jar  or  bottle  of  water  and  store 
in  a  cool  shed,  changing  the  water 
once  a  week.  March  is  a  good 
time  to  sow  .seeds.  Birds  are  very 
fond  of  the  latter,  and  in  North 
America  they  form  a  source  of 
food  for  the  Indians.  A  second 
.species  of  Zizania  called  Z.  latifolia 
is  in  cultivation.  It  is  a  native  of 
Siberia  and  Japan,  and  is  of 
perennial  habit.  For  ornamental 
purposes  it  is  of  less  value  than 
the  former,  the  habit  being  much 
coarser.  W.   I). 

PRIMULA    NIVALIS. 

This    beautiful  little    Primula  is 

properly    named     P.     pubescens, 

variety   alba,    but    the    name    of 

P.  nivalis  has  been  so  long  attached 

to  it  by  the  majoritj'  of  growers 

that  it  is  probable   it  will  retain 

its  hold   foi'  many  years,  while  its 

brevity  is  a  distinct  advantage  to 

the   number    of   amateurs.      This 

Primrose  conies  into  bloom  earlv, 

and  the  ease    with    which  it  can 

be    cultivated    by    a    little    care 

conmiends    it    to    all    amateurs, 

especially     to      those      who     are 

admirers  of  alpine  flowers.     It   is 

of     dwarf     growth,     only     some 

'.i  inches  or  4  inches  high  above 

the  soil  when  grown  in  the  open 

air,  but,  naturally,  growing  to  a 

little  more  when  flowered  in  a  cold 

or  cool  alpine  house,  where  its  pure 

white   blooms   remain    longer    in 

perfect  beauty  than  in   the   open 

air  if  shaded  from  strong  sun.     It 

is,  however,  so  thoroughly  hardy 

that  it  is  almost  a  pity  to  shelter 

it   under    glass,    and    its    health 

and  vigour  are  all  the  more  noticeable  in  specimens 

exposed  to  the  air  at  all  times.     The  pure  white 

flowers  are  produced  freely,  and  a  good  plant  is  a 

charming  picture  when  in  tlie  zenith  of  its  bloom  in 

March  or  April.     It  is  not  particular  as  to  soil  or 

situation,  although  it  has  a  preference  for  a  light 

and  rather  moist  soil.   I  have  seen  it  do  well  in  the 

sun,  but  I  prefer  to  cultivate  it  in  partial  shade, 

although  not  overhung  by  taller  plants  or  trees. 

P.  nivalis,  also  sometimes  called  P.  nivea,  comes 

from  the  European  Alps.  S.  Aknott. 


CORYDALIS   C.WA    ALBIFLORA. 

I  AM  inclined  to  rank  this  as  the  best  of  the 
Corydalis  family,  not  even  excepting  C.  nobilis. 
Its  pretty  fresh  green  leafage  and  erect  racemes 
of  white  flow  ers  with  brown  bracts  look  well  in 
March  in  a  cool,  shady  corner.  A  few  bulbs  make  a 
neat  refreshing-looking  clump.     T.  .7.  Weaver. 
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G^RT>ENING     FOR     BEGINNERS. 


CARNATIONS  FROM  SKED.— Those 
who  have  a  warm  greenhouse  may 
sow  Carnations  with  advantage  in 
February  ;  in  the  garden  without 
either  greenhouse  or  frame,  liowever, 
Carnations  may  easily  be  raised 
from  seed  by  sowing  now.  8ow  the  seeds  thinly 
in  boxes  or  pots,  using  light,  tinelysifted  sand}' 
soil.  Some  of  the  border  soil  passed  through  a 
fine  sieve  and  having  sand  mi.\ed  with  it  will 
answer  the  purpose  it  none  better  can  be  had. 
Keep  the  boxes  in  a  half-shaded  place  for  a  few 
weeks  until  the  seedling  plants  show  through,  anil 
sprinkle  the  soil  in  the  morning  and  evening  of 
hot  days  with  a  watering-can  having  a  rose 
on  the  spout.  When  the  seedlings  have  made 
five  or  six  leaves  they  should  be  transplanted 
from  the  boxes  or  pots  to  a  border  that  is  not 
fully  expo.sed  to  the  sun,  and  where  the  soil  has 
been  well  dug  and  the  surface  broken  small. 
Put  out  the  plants  6  inches  apart,  planting  them 
carefully  so  that  the  two  basal  leaves  are  pai-tly 
buried,  and  make  the  soil  moderately  firm  round 
about  them. 
Give  them  a 
watering 
through  a  ro.se 
after  planting, 
so  as  to  settle 
the  soil  to  the 
roots.  A  light 
syringing  twice 
a  day  in  hot 
weather  will 
help  them  to 
make  progress. 
Before  planting 
the  seedlings  in 
the  border  the 
soil  should  be 
well  turned 
over  and 
searched  for 
w  i  r  e  w  o  r  m  s , 
destroying  all 
that  are  found. 
Thispcst,  which 
is  light  yellow 
and  has  a  wiry 
covering,  is 
most  destruc- 
tive    to   Uarna-  suKDLiN.iS      tricked  off 

lions,  and  it  is 

far  better  to  search  the  border  well  before 
planting  than  to  be  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
traps  of  Potatoes,  Carrots,  &e. ,  afterwards.  Once 
the  seedlings  become  established  they  will  make 
rapid  progress,  and  before  they  become  at  all 
crowded  they  nuist  be  planted  out  in  the  bed  or 
border  where  they  are  to  flower  next  j'ear.  The 
Carnation  likes  a  soil  that  has  been  well  dug  and 
manured  with  decayed  manure.  Put  out  the 
plants  at  least  18  inches  apart,  for  seedling 
Carnations  develop  into  large  specimens. 

TUFTEU  PANSIES.  —  What  useful  plants 
these  are  for  the  beginner  !  Perhaps  none  is 
more  easily  grown,  and  they  bloom  profusely 
almost  throughout  the  summer.  They  are  so 
accommodating  that  when  their  first  blossoming 
is  over  you  may  cut  back  the  long  straggling 
growths  and  there  will  spring  up  from  the 
base  of  the  plants  a  set  of  fresh  young 
growths  which  in  their  turn  will  give  a  fair 
display  of  blossom,  and  thus  you  may  have 
Tufted  Pansies  in  flower  throughout  late 
summer.  Altiiough  their  requirements  are  not 
diflScult  to  fulfil  there  are  just  one  or  two  points 
it  is   well   to    bear    in   mind  if   you   would  have 


SIMPLE      HINTS. 

them  at  their  best.  A  rich  moist  bed  of  soil 
wherein,  during  the  hot  summer  months,  the 
roots  can  obtain  the  food  and  moisture  in  which 
they  so  delight,  and  if  possible  a  position  that  is 
not  exposed  to  the  hot  midday  sun,  should  be 
provided,  then  the  Tufted  Pansies  will  yield  a 
profusion  of  their  dainty  flowers  now  to  be  had 
in  shades  of  colour  as  charming  as  they  are 
numerous.  They  thrive  excellently  in  a  Rose- 
bed,  and  while  they  never  grow  so  rampantly  as 
to  harm  the  Rose  bushes,  they  provide  as  delight- 
ful a  ground  covering  as  could  be  wished.  Tliey 
ought  to  be  planted  now,  and  the  Rose-beds,  if 
they  were  top-dressed  with  well-rotted  manure 
in  February  and  this  was  forked  in  about  2  inches 
below  the  surface,  will  by  now  be  in  perfect 
condition  for  the  Tufted  Pansies.  First  break 
down  all  the  hard  lumps  and  prick  over  the 
surface  with  a  garden  fork,  then  with  the  dis- 
integrated manure  mixed  with  the  soil  justl>elow 
tliere  will  l)e  an  ideal  rooting-place  for  the 
Pansies.  One  of  the  most  deliglitful  varieties  I 
know    is   Kitty    Bell,    pale    lavendei-    bhie     witli 


FROM    THK    SEED-TAN    INTO    A    UOX    SO    THAT    TIIEV    M 

yellow  eye,  a  beautiful  flower.     It  blooms  freely 
and  throughout  a  long  period. — W. 

SEEDLINGS.— The  raising  of  plants  from 
seeds  is  the  most  natural  method,  and  the 
easiest  way  with  the  majority  of  plants  to 
increase  their  numbers.  At  this  season  of  the  year 
every  lover  of  his  garden,  however  small  it  may 
be,  raises  a  few  plants  from  seed.  Annuals  are  of 
necessity  raised  from  seeds  every  year,  as  the 
plants  perish  after  producing  flowers.  Not  only 
are  annuals  raised  largely  at  this  season,  but  also 
many  biennials  and  perennials.  With  the  sunnner 
approaching  there  is  plenty  of  time  for  their 
development  before  winter.  A  strong  well- 
established  plant  has  a  much  better  chance 
of  surviving  the  winter  than  a  little  weak 
plant. 

Prickivg  off'  the  Seedlinys.  — If  the  seeds  were 
not  sown  too  thickly  leave  them  in  the  seed-pots 
till  large  enough  to  be  handled  conveniently. 
If,  however,  they  are  crowded  it  will  either  be 
necessar}'  to  pull  some  of  them  out  or  transfer 
little  patches  of  them  to  shallow  boxes  or  pans. 
When  permitted   to  remain  too  thick  they  soon 


Ijeoonie  drawn  and  of  little  use.  Shallow  boxes 
or  trays  may  be  used  for  the  majority  of  seed- 
lings. The  more  tender  plants.  Begonias  for 
instance,  can  be  pricked  oft'  into  pans  (dwarf 
pots)  or  ordinary  pots  half  filled  with  crocks 
(broken  pots)  before  putting  in  the  soil. 

Fillmy  the  Bo.ces  and  Pans.  — Prepare  a  quantity 
of  soil  for  the  purpose.  At  this  stage  the  soil 
should  be  finer  and  contain  more  leaf-mould  than 
that  used  for  potting  plants  in  the  ordinary  way. 
A  layer  of  finely-sifted  .soil  must  Ije  placed  on  the 
surface.  In  preparing  this  there  «ill  be  some 
siftings  left  which  failed  to  pass  through  the 
sieve.  These  can  be  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boxes  for  drainage.  Fill  up  w  itli  tlie  prepared 
compost,  placing  half  an  inch  of  the  sifted  soil  on 
the  surface. 

Handling  the.  Seedlings. — Great  care  is  neces- 
sary in  transferring  the  seedlings  from  the  seed- 
pan  to  the  lioxes.  At  this  stage  the}'  are  very 
tender,   so   that  it  is  necessary   \>>  handle  them 

with  care. 
Even  grip- 
ping them  too 
t  i  g  h  1 1  y  will 
"  Inuise  the  stem, 

from  which  the 
yonng  plants 
seldom  recover. 
Make  a  hole  in 
the  soil  with  a 
pointed  stick 
slightly  thicker 
than  a  lead 
pencil.  In  this 
carefully  place 
the  roots  of  the 
seedling.  The 
depth  of  the 
hole  naturally 
depends  on  the 
length  of  the 
ro(,)ts.  Work 
the  soil  round 
the  young  plant 
when  in  posi- 
tion ;  press 
"  lightly     with 

tile     finger     (U- 

AY    II.IVE    ROOM    TO    l.ENELOT  t,,^  ,.g,.g^^^  p„J 

of  the  pointed 
stick.  Do  not  make  the  hole  too  deep,  or 
when  the  young  plant  is  in  position  it  w  ill  be 
suspended. 

The  Distance  Bettreen  each  Plant  depends  on 
the  variety  of  plant,  the  size,  how  long  they  are 
to  remain  in  the  box  and  so  on.  An  inch  between 
the  plants  and  11  inches  between  the  rows  is  a 
convenient  distance  for  many  kinds  of  plants.  If 
placed  in  a  frame  this  should  be  kept  closed  for  a 
few  daj's  till  the  young  plants  take  root  in  the 
new  .soil,  when  air  may  be  gradually  given. 
^\^ater  the  yoviug  seedlings  through  a  fine  rose 
to  settle  down  the  soil  in  the  boxes.  Shade  the 
frame  on  bright  days,  and  sprinkle  morning 
and  afternoon.  Should  the  boxes  of  seed- 
lings be  placed  on  the  shelf  of  a  green- 
house, they  can  be  shaded  with  a  few  sheets 
of  paper. 

Raif<ing  the  Seedlings  in  the  Open  Air. — This 
method  is  practised  for  many  plants  in  large 
gardens,  but  I  do  not  recommend  it  for  town  and 
suburban  gardens.  The  enemies  of  the  amateur 
are  many,  and  in  a  greenhouse  or  frame  he 
has  his  .seedlings  much  more  under  control.      The 
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neighbour's  cat  delights  in  nothing  so  much  as  a 
newly  -  prepared  seed  -  bed  to  scratcli  in.  Two 
methods  are  practised,  eitlier  sowing  the  seeds 
broadcast,  that  is,  all  over  the  ground,  or  in 
shallow  drills.  The  latter  nietliod  is  perhaps  the 
better,  as  it  permits  the  cleaning  and  thinning  of 
the  seedlings  more  readily. 

Bieiniiafs. — This  term  is  applied  to  plants 
which  flower  the  year  following  the  sowing  of  the 
seeds.  Among  these  for  present  sowing  we  have 
some  of  our  most  popular  garden  plants.  These 
include  Canterbury  15ells,  Sweet  Williams,  \\'all- 
flowers,  double  Daisies,  spring  flowers  (Pol3'an- 
thus),  Pansies,  Foxgloves,  &c. — A.  N. 

HALF-HARDY  ANNUALS. —Few  amateurs 
without  a  greenhouse  attempt  to  grow  hiilf -hardy 
annuals,  and  so  their  gardens  lose  a  charming  class 
of  flowers.  Kven  though  some  annuals  are  half- 
hardj',  this  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  they 
must  be  sown  under  glass.  There  is  no  reason 
why  they  may  not  be  .sown  out  of  doors  now 
that  danger  of  severe  weather  is  past.  Half- 
hardy  annuals  sown  now  in  the  open  borders  will 
not  flower  so  early  as  those  sown  in  a  warm 
house  in  March,  but  the}'  will  prove  most 
welcome  in  the  garden  when  man}'  of  the  summer 
flowers  are  past  their  best.  By  the  middle  or 
end  of  August  most  of  the  summer-flowering 
plants  have  lost  their  brightness,  and  late  so«n 
half-hardy  annuals  then  take  up  the  running  and 
provide  a  succession  of  gay  colour  for  several 
weeks.  Some  of  the  half-hardy  annuals  that 
may  now  be  sown  are  Nemesia,  Schizanthus, 
Nasturtium,  Marigold,  Salpiglossis,  Stocks  and 
Zinnias. 

TEN-WEEK  STOCKS.— The  Ten- week  Stock 
is  a  delightful  flower  that  is  easily  raised  from  seed 
sown  now.  Even  if  only  for  their  fragrance  they 
ought  to  be  grown.  Although  it  is  usual  to  raise 
these  Stocks  luider  glass  from  seed  sown  in 
March,  they  may  be  grown  from  seed  sown  now 
outside  if  the  soil  is  not  lieavy.  On  light  soil 
with  the  surface  well  broken  up  the  seeds  usually 
germinate  readily,  and  severe  thinning  must  be 
practised  as  the  plants  develop.  One  important 
point   must    not   be   lost    sight   of    in    growing 


Stocks,  they  like  a 
rich  soil,  and  if  they 
are  to  give  satisfac- 
tion they  must  have 
it.  Stocks  well 
grown  are  delightful 
plants,  but  Stocks 
badly  grown  are  one 
of  the  most  unsatis- 
factory things  we 
can  have  in  the 
border. 

REPOTTING 
AZALEAS.  —  This 
is  the  right  time  to 
repot  all  that  need 
more  space  for  their 
roots.     The    Azalea 
produces     great 
quantities    of    very 
small  fibrous   roots, 
which    thrive    in   a 
hard    ball    of   light 
peaty     soil.       It    is 
important  that   the 
ball  of  soil  be  kept 
moist.       If    it    gets 
almost  dust  dry   in 
the  centre,  ordinarj' 
waterings     from     a 
watering  -  can    will 
not    suffice    to 
thoroughly   moisten 
the   centre,    and    if 
the   plants    are    re- 
potted    while      the 
roots   are   dry  they 
will    probably    die,    as     all    water 
gi\'en    will  run    down    thniugh    the 
compost    and     not     Ijenefit     the    roots    in 
old  ball  of  soil.      The  liest  wa}'    to   treat 
dry    plants    is    to    plunge    the     pots     to 
rims    in    a    vessel    of    water    and    leave 
there    for     at     least    twelve     hours.       In 
way    the    hard    mass    of     soil    and    roots 
become     saturated    with 
may  be  done  fortliwitii. 
in  a  .3-inch  pot,  place  it 


SEEDLINGS   OF    SOME    OF   THE    OltOlC'EK   PL.\-NTS    SHOULD    BE    "  I'KICKED    OFF  ' 
INTO    POTS  :     TIIKY    C.\N    THEN    BE    ATTENDED   TO    MORE   CAREFULLY. 


afterwards 
new,  loose 


SEEDLINGS  AS  THEY   COME   UP   IN   THE   POT    WHERE   THE  SEED   WAS  SOWN. 


the 
very 
their 
them 
this 
will 
water  and  repotting 
If  a  plant  is  growing 
in  a  7-inch  one.  The 
crocks  and  insides 
of  the  pots  should  be 
quite  clean. 

Suitable  Soil. — 
Sandy  peat  three 
parts  and  light 
fibrous  loam  form  the 
best  potting  com- 
post. Both  the  peat 
and  loam  should  be 
pulled  to  pieces  by 
hand  and  the  finest 
Hlireless  portion  of 
the  loam  removed  by 
sifting  before  the 
other  is  mixed  with 
the  peat.  If  sandy 
Ijeat  cannot  be 
obtained  mix  some 
coarse  silver  sand 
with  the  whole  com- 
post. Remove  the 
old  crocks  from  the 
l>all  of  soil  very  care- 
fully before  placing 
it  in  the  new  pot. 
Cover  the  crocks 
with  some  of  the 
roughest  portion  of 
the  compost,  then 
add  some  of  the 
mixture  and  make  it 
firm  with  the  blunt 
end  of  the  potting 
stick.  As  the  new 
soil  is  put  in  around 
the  old  ball,  well  ram 


it  down,  too,  with  the  potting  stick,  and  leave 
ample  space  at  the  top  of  the  ball  for  water. 
Water  at  once,  but  afterwards  give  it  judi- 
ciously. Syringe  the  plants  at  least  twice  daily, 
and  after  they  have  had  a  sojourn  of  about  two 
months  in  the  warm  house,  transfer  them  to  a 
cool  structure,  and,  finally,  to  a  position  on  the 
north  side  of  a  low  wall  for  the  summer  months. 
— Avon. 

METHODS  OF  STAKING  SWEET  PEAS.— 
.■\t  this  time  of  3'ear,  when  Sweet  Peas  are 
beginning  to  push  through  the  soil,  the  question 
arises,  "How  shall  tlie  plants  be  staked?" 
When  they  are  about  I  inch  high  small  twiggy 
sticks  should  be  jilaced  among  them  so  that  the 
tiny  plants  may  readily  attach  them.selves  to  the 
sticks  b}'  their  tendrils.  If  the  large  sticks  are 
put  in  at  once  their  bases  are  too  thick  for  the 
seedlings  to  laj'  hold  of  readily,  and  the  result  is 
that  they  fall  about  and  are  liable  to  get  broken. 
There  are  three  principal  ways  of  supporting 
Sweet  Peas — by  using  the  ordinary  Pea  sticks, 
by  training  them  up  wire  netting,  or  b}'  using 
thin  Bamboo  canes  and  string.  Personally  I 
prefer  the  former,  as  giving  a  more  natural 
appearance  to  the  plants.  \Vell-gro«'n  plants 
will  almost  hide  the  sticks,  whereas  the  netting 
and  Bamboo  canes  are  always  more  or  less 
obtrusive. — T. 

GRUBS  ON  ROSE  TREES.— A  sharp  look- 
out should  now  be  kept  for  a  small  grub  which 
attacks  the  very  heart  of  the  tender  budding 
Rose  shoots,  and  if  not  destroyed  quickly  eats 
its  way  through  the  embryo  flower-bud  and 
leaves,  thus  destroying  all  prospects  of  a  good 
crop  of  bloom  and  seriously  damaging  the  growth 
of  the  plants.  It  is  most  annoying  after  one  has 
spent  much  time  and  labour  on  planting, 
pruning,  manuring,  top-dressing,  &c. ,  to  find 
that  the  tinj'  shoots  that  were  bursting  so  well 
and  giving  promise  of  a  good  harvest  of  blossom 
contained,  all  unknown  to  one,  this  most  destruc- 
tive grub.  When  this  is  the  case  you  happen 
one  da}'  to  notice  that  the  young  growths  do  not 
seem  to  have  made  much  progress  during  the 
last  few  days,  they  seem  stunted  and  unhappy. 
Upon  examining  them  to  find  out  what  is  the 
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matter  you,  to  your  cruel  disappointment,  come 
across  this  little  grub  snugly  ensconced  within 
your  precious  bud  eating  its  very  heart  away. 
The  best  way  of  getting  rid  of  them  seems  to  be 
the  somewhat  laborious  one  of  hand-picking  ;  it 
is,  at  least,  a  certain  means  of  doing  away  with 
all  that  are  found.  It  certainly  has  proved 
efficacious  in  my  ease,  for  last  year  a  number  of 
my  Rose-buds  were  ruined  through  the  ravages  of 
grubs  and  I  destroyed  all  .1  could  find  by  hand- 
picking.  So  far  this  year  I  have  noticed  none, 
although  the  growths  of  some  of  the  Roses  that 
were  attacked  last  year  are  already  an  inch  or 
two  long.  f4reen  fly  or  aphis  is  already  apparent 
on  some  of  the  young  Rose  growths,  and,  unless 
measures  are  taken  to  get  rid  of  it.  it  will  spread 
amazingly,  and  then  it  becomes  a  much  more 
difficult  matter  to  destroy  it.  Quassia  water  is  a 
useful  and  effective  insecticide. — W. 


RECENT  PLANT  PORTRAITS. 

TnK     Botanical    Magazine    for    April    contains 
portraits  of 

Diospyros  Kaki. — Native  of  Eastern  India, 
China  and  .Japan.  This  is  the  fruit  known  as 
Persinmion,  and  succeeds  well  all  along  the 
French  and  Italian  Riviera.  It  has  been  greatly 
improved  in  size  and  flavour  l)y  M.  Paul  de 
Mortillet  of  (irenoble,  who  has  sent  out  many 
new  named  varieties.  It  is  not  fit  to  eat  till  it 
has  become  bletted  like  a  Medlar.  It  was  first 
introduced  in  1789  by  Sir  .Joseph  Banks  under 
the  popular  name  of  Japanese  Date  Plum.  It 
has  ripened  fruit  annually  at  Kew  in  the  succu- 
lent house  since  189.3. 

Arelontaphylofs  Mavzanita. — Native  of  Cali- 
fornia. This  is  said  t«  l)e  the  hand.somest  of  the 
ten  r)r  eleven  species  known,  and  pioduces 
bunches  of  small,  globular,  rf)sy  purple  flowers 
somewhat  resembling  those  of  Ai-butus  Unedo. 

Galiandra  portoricensix  vat:  major. — Native  of 
Mexico  and  Central  America.  This  is  a  beautiful 
greenhouse  shrub,  with  foliage  like  a  Mimosa, 
and  producing  with  great  freedom  large  ball-like 
bunches  of  pure  white  filaments,  which  give  the 
shriib  a  delicate  grace  and  charm. 

Meconopsis  Bella. — Native  of  Himalaya.  This 
long-expected  and  much-wished-for  species,  now 
that  it  has  at  last  been  introduced  into  cultiva- 
tion and  bloomed  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden 
at  Edinburgh  during  the  summer  of  last  year, 
proves  to  be  a  great  disappointment,  as  its 
flowers  and  stature  generally  are  the  smallest  of 
the  genus  to  which  it  belongs,  and  its  colour  is  a 
dull  pale  blue,  with  a  whitish  centre  and  a  faint 
rosy  under  petal.  It  is  also  exceedingly  difficult 
— indeed,  almost  impossible — to  cultivate  success- 
fully, so  can  haidly  be  considered  much  of  an 
acquisition. 

C't/mbidiii III  i  i-yilironlylum. — Native  of  Aunam. 
This  is  a  beautiful  Orchid,  with  large  pure  white 
flowers,  resembling  somewhat  at  first  sight  those 
of  a  Gladiolus,  with  a  deepl\ -veined  carmine 
tubular  throat. 

The  first  number  of  the  Rtvne  de  Vhorlicvlture 
Beige  for  April  figures 

Acacia  poda I yririj'olia. — This  is  an  exceedingl}' 
free-blooming  and  very  pretty  species,  whose 
branchlets  are  covered  with  myriads  of  small 
golden  balls,  which  come  into  flower  about 
Christmas  and  are  produced  freely  on  quite  small 
plants.  It  is  known  in  Italian  gardens  under 
the  name  of  A.  oelastrifolia,  especially  in  the 
neighljourhood  of  Bordighera.  It  is  a  native  of 
Australia,  and  closely  resembles  the  better-known 
A.  cultriformis. 

The  first  number  of  the  Paris  Eeinic  Horticoh 
for  April  figures 

Coriaria  f.ermiiialis,  an  ornamental  border  plant 
with  inconspicuous  flowers,  but  which,  after  the 
flowers  fade,  produces  long  racemes  of  bright 
yellow  fruit,  giving  the  plant  quite  an  interesting 
appearance.  I  once  saw  it  very  fine  in  Canon 
Ellacombe's  garden  at  Bitton. 

W.    E.    GUMBLETON. 
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FOR    THE    SOUTH    AND   SOUTH 
MIDLANDS. 
Flower    Garden. 
ARDY  ANNUALS.— Continue  to  sow 
Iiardy  annuals  on  vacant  places  in 
the    mixed    border.       In   the   rock 
garden    it  is  well   to  leave   vacant 
places  for  annuals. 

Asters  and  Te»-ireek Stocks  should 
now  be  sown  in  slight  heat,  and  when  fit  to 
handle  prick  in  frames  on  a  spent  hot-bed. 
When  sowing  Asters  do  not  forget  the  single 
ones,  as  they  are  very  useful  for  decorative 
purposes.  Nemosia  strumosa  Suttonii,  Salpi- 
glossis  and  Scabious  sown  now  give  better  results 
than  when  sown  earlier.  Plant  out  bedding 
Calceolarias  and  Pentstemons,  and  thus  allow 
them  to  get  established  before  hot  weather  sets  in. 

Frdit  Under  Glass. 
Peochi'S  and  Nectariiies.— Where  the  stoning 
is  completed  thin  the  fruits  if  necessary,  allowing 
one  fruit  to  about  every  square  foot  of  surface. 
Tie  the  young  shoots  to  the  trellis  before  they 
get  too  long,  disposing  them  thinly.  Shoots 
with  fruit  at  their  base  should  be  pinched  to 
three  or  four  leaves.  When  the  weather  is 
bright,  syringe  the  trees  twice  daily  to  keep 
down  red  spider.  When  fine  ventilate  freely,  but 
avoid  cold  draughts.  When  watering  the  borders 
take  the  opportunity  of  appl3'ing  some  diluted 
liqiiid  manure. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums  for  winter-flowering  are 
now  rooted  and  ready  for  potting  into  3-inch 
pots,  using  a  compost  consisting  of  three  parts 
loam,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  leaf-soil,  sand 
and  spent  Mushixjom  manure.  Pot  firmly  and 
stand  in  cold  frames,  keep  close  until  they 
are  established,  then  gi'adually  increase  the 
ventilation. 

Calceolarias  showing  flower  should  be  watered 
frequently  with  weak  liquid  manure ;  keep  a 
sharp  look-oiit  for  green  fly  and  destroy  by 
fumigation. 

Tntierons  Begonias  started  in  boxes  should,  as 
they  are  fit,  be  put  into  their  flowering  pots — 
7  inches  and  8  inches  are  large  enough. 

Salvias  for  autumn  and  unnter. — S.  azurea 
grandiflora  I  find  is  best  rai.sed  from  seeds,  and 
is  a  plant  that  should  be  more  largely  grown. 
S.  Betheli,  S.  Heeri,  S.  gesnerpeflora  and  rutilans 
are  all  worth  growing,  and  may  now  be  propa- 
gated by  means  of  cuttings.  S.  splendens 
grandiflora  .and  its  fine  dwarf  varieties  are  best 
raised  from  seed,  which  may  be  sown  now. 
Here  it  makes  a  splendid  bedding  plant. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Celery.  — As  soon  as  fit  to  handle  early  Celery 
should  be  pricked  off  into  boxes  or  a  spent  hot- 
bed. Make  a  sowing  for  the  main  crop  in  a  cold 
frame.  AVhen  fit  to  prick  olT  we  spread  a  layer 
of  hor.se  manure  or  spent  Mushroom  manure  on 
a  bed  of  hard  ashes,  and  cover  with  4  inches  of 
soil,  into  which  the  plants  are  put  and  covered 
with  spare  ligiits.  Where  this  crop  is  apt  t(.> 
suft'er  from  damp  a  later  sowing  should  be  made. 
Any  Celery  and  Leeks  left  should  now  be  lifted 
and  laid  in  under  a  north  wall,  and  thus  allow 
the  ground  to  be  tur'ned  and  cropped.     Where 

Celeriac  is  in  demand  seed  should  now  be  sown 
and  given  the  same  treatment  as  Celery. 

Beetroot. — Makeasmallsowingofagood  Turnip- 
rooted  Beet  for  early  use  ;  the  nrain  crop  may 
wait  until  the  end  of  the  month. 

Neir  Zealand  Spinach  (Tetragonia  expansa) 
for  planting  out  in  May  should  now  be  sown 
indoors,  and  when  fit  should  be  planted  out  4  feet 
apart  each  way.  This  is  a  much-neglected  vege- 
table.     One  good  planting   will  give  unlimited 


picking  until  cut  with  frost,  and  with  slight  pro- 
tection may  be  had  until  the  end  of  Novenrber. 

Sahajy  and  Scorzonera  should  be  sown  in  lines 
1.5  inches  apart  ;  this,  in  common  with  all  tap- 
rooted  vegetables,  should  not  be  sown  in 
recently -manured  ground. 

John  Coutts. 
((iardener  to  Sir  T.  Dyke  Acland,  Bart.) 
Killerton,  Deron. 


FOR  THE  NORTH  AND  NORTH 

MIDLANDS. 
Plants  LTnder  (Ilass. 

PoiNSETTiAS  may  be  started  to  provide  early 
cuttings  in  an  intermediate  temperature.  Little 
water  will  be  needed  at  the  roots,  the  amount 
they  receive  from  syrirrging  will  be  enoirgh  at  the 
first. 

Violets  in  Frames  will  now  rreed  propagation, 
selecting  strong  runners  for  this  purpose.  Place 
irr  a  cold  frame  and  keep  close  for  a  few  days, 
shading  lightly  during  sunshine  until  new  roots 
are  formed. 

FRriTS  Under  Glass. 

Orchard  Hotise. — Cherries,  Pears  aird  Plums 
being  now  in  flower  or  setting  their  fruit,  need  a 
constant  circulation  of  air  through  the  upper 
ventilators,  affording  a  plerrtiful  supply  by  day 
as  outside  conditions  permit.  If  iir  flower  dis- 
tribute the  pollerr  daily  by  giving  a  sharp  tap  to 
the  stem  of  each  tree,  keeping  the  atirrosphere 
dry  and  airy.  As  .soon  as  the  fruits  are  set  and 
swellirrg  syringe  twice  daily,  giving  water  at 
the  roots  as  required,  first  spriirkling  some 
artificial  manure  on  the  border.  Disbird  the 
trees  early,  leaving  sufficient  j'oung  growths  to 
maintain  corr tinned  fruitfulness.  If  black  or 
green  fly  make  an  appearance,  prompt  measures 
should  be  takerr  to  er-adicate  them  by  syringing 
with  quassia  of  a  suitable  strength  or  fumigating 
the  hou.se. 

Flower    Garden. 

Everejreen  Shrubs.  - -The  transplanting  of 
Hollies,  Yews,  Euonymus,  &c. ,  should  now  be 
pushed  to  completion.  Young  roots  form  quickly 
at  this  .season.  Water  « ill  rreed  to  be  frequent!}' 
applied  to  transplanted  trees  until  the}'  are 
established,  arrd  a  mirlching  of  straw  or  stable 
litter  is  highly  beneficial. 

Tritomas  in  variety  do  well  wherr  divided 
arrd  lifted  in  April.  Leaf  -  mould  and  rotten 
nranure  should  be  liberally  applied,  a  deep,  well- 
nranured  soil  giving  the  best  results.  For  colour 
effects  on  rrrixed  borders,  allowed  to  gr-o\v  into 
large  stools,  they  are  decidedly  effective. 

Clematises  being  plarrts  of  free  growth,  atteu- 
tiorr  must  be  given  to  the  young  shoots  now 
the}-  are  growing  freely,  regulatirrg  and  tyirrg 
them  to  prevent  thenr  from  becoming  tangled 
or  injured  by  the  wind.  Attention  must  be 
given  to  eradicating  weeds  from  garden  walks, 
arrd  grass  verges,  if  deviating,  put  straight  and 
cut  to  the  original  width. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Seakale.  — Crowns  for  the  latest  supply  should 
be  covered  up  in  the  open  withorrt  delay,  and  the 
plantations  intended  for  next  year's  supply  put 
in  order.  As  soon  as  the  young  growths  are  large 
enough  thin  them  out  to  one  to  each  root. 

Beetroot. — Small  sowings  may  be  made  on 
warm  borders  for  providing  material  for  ear-h' 
salads,  choosing  the  Turnip-rooted  variety,  which 
rrratures  quickly.  Salsafy  and  Scorzoner-a  may  be 
sown  thinly  in  drills  about  15  inches  apart  in  a 
bed  of  deep  mellow  soil  that  has  recently  beerr 
manured.  When  up  through  the  soil,  thin  out 
gradually  to  about  6  inches  apart.  Seeds  of 
the  round  variety  of  Spinach  should  be  sown 
in  broad  drills,  scattering  them  thinly,  so  .that 
the  seedlings  may  have  room  to  develop. 
Successional  sowings  should  be  made  fortnightly 
to  prolong  the  supply.         W.  H.  Lambert. 

(Gardener  to  Earl  Grey. ) 

Howick,  Northuniberlaiid. 
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ANSWERS 
CORRESPONDENTS 


RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answers.— The  Editor  intends 
to  make  THE  GARDEN  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire 
assistance,  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may  be, 
and  it'ith  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
^*  Answers  to  Correspondents^'  column.  All  communica- 
tions should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Garden,  30,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W.C.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  addi-ess  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the 
paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be 
on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 

Legal  Points. — We  are  prepared  to  answei  questions 
of  law  which  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Subject  of 
gardening  and  forestry.  The  questions  should  be  as  clear 
and  explicit  as  possible,  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  point  of  the  question.  Answers  will  be  found  in  a 
separate  cohinui  headed  '^  Legal  Points." 


FLOWER   GARDEN. 
Planting   bulbs  {W.  Pett it).— Bulhs 

look  far  better  planted  in  clumps  than  in 
rows  or  lines,  even  in  a  narrow  border.  By 
planting  in  lines  you  accentuate  the  narrowness 
of  the  bed,  and  clumps  have  a  far  more  dignified 
and  pleasing  appearance  than  rows  or  lines. 
Hyacinthus  eandicans  should  be  put  in  about 
9  inches  apart.  Lilies  from  3  inches  to  9  inches, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  bulbs  and  the 
ultimate  size  to  which  the  various  sorts  will 
attain,  Cannas  IS  inches  to  "24  inches,  (gladioli 
3  inches  to  4  inches,  Dahlias  about  3  feet  and 
Montbretias  3  inches.  You  must  make  fair- 
sized  clumps  of  the  bulbous  plants,  otherwise  the 
border  will  have  a  patchy  appearance,  saj',  six  to 
twelve  Gladioli,  Hyacinthus,  Lilies  and  a  dozen 
or  more  Jlontbretias.  The  Dahlias  and  Cannas 
might  be  planted  alone,  as  they  grow  to  a  good 
size. 

Laying-    down    a    croquet    lawn 

(J.  B.). — You  had  better  not  apply  weed  killer 
to  the  ground  on  which  you  propose  forming 
your  lawn.  If  you  do  you  will  not  get  any  grass 
to  grow  on  it  again  for  at  least  a  year  or  two. 
Y'our  better  way  will  be  to  trench  the  ground 
18  inches  deep,  and  if  you  have  no  other  use  for 
the  top  turf  bury  it  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench 
as  the  work  of  trenching  proceeds.  The  weeds  and 
grasses  in  it  will  thus  be  killed  and  the  turves 
will  enrich  the  land  and  serve  to  sustain  the  new 
grass  in  vigour  for  many  years.  As  soon  as  the 
trenching  is  finished  have  the  land  trodden  firmly 
on  a  dry  day,  so  as  to  give  a  firm  surface  to  the 
lawn.  Next  give  the  land  a  dressing  of  sliort, 
well-decayed  manure  averaging  2  inches  over  the 
surface,  adding  besides  to  each  pole  of  surface 
a  barrowload  of  lime  and  a  barrowload  of  road 
grit ;  fork  all  in  together  to  the  depth  of  4  inches, 
draw  the  rake  over  the  land  to  make  it  fairly 
smooth  (picking  up  any  rough  stones  there  may 
be).  After  doing  this  choose  a  dry,  calm  day 
and  sow  the  land  with  the  best  lawn  seed 
mixture.  This  may  be  had  of  any  seed  merchant 
advertising  in  our  pages.  The  quantity  to  sow 
is  at  the  rate  of  three  peeks  to  the  acre  ;  from 
this  you  will  iind  out  the  quantity  required  for 
your  small  lawn. 

A  selection  of  Nymphseas  (W.  H.  S.).— 
Nymph.Ta  marliacea  carnea,  pink ;  X.  William  Doogne, 
pink  ;  N.  ellisiana,  rose  red :  X.  gloriosa,  coral  red ;  !«. 
William  Falconer,  maroon-crimson  ;  X.  marliacea  chroma- 
tella,  primrose  yellow ;  X.  m.  albida,  white. 

Alpines  fop  pockepy  (Weybank^—lhe  majority 
of  good  alpines  flower  in  spring  or.  at  least,  during  the  first 
half  of  the  year,  but  you  may  by  planting  autumn  Crocuses, 
Colchicums  and  other  plants  greatly  extend  the  flowering 
period.  Among  the  most  valuable  plants  are  the  Zauch- 
nerias.  Polygonum  Brunonis,  Campanula  garganica,  C. 
puUa,  C.  G.  F.  Wilson,  Corydalis  thalictrifolia,  Vittadenia 
triloba  and  Plumbago  Larpentse.    Such  bulbous  things  as 


Crocus,  Cyclamen  repandum  and  Sternbergia  lutea  would 
make  a  good  display  if  planted  freely.  A  most  welcome 
plant  is  .\ndrosace  lanuginosa.  The  Cyclamen  could  be 
planted  now  if  pot-grown  roots  are  available,  but  the 
Crocuses  and  other  plants  of  a  bulbous  nature  should  be 
planted  when  dormant. 

Swreet  William  {Bui-khnm).~The  plants  would 
appear  to  have  been  attacked  by  the  shot-hole  fungus,  but 
from  the  insutficiency  of  the  material  and  its  condition 
we  are  unable  to  say  definitely.  If  you  could  send  a  more 
complete  example  as  a  plant  iti  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
attack,  either  now  or  at  some  future  time,  it  is  possible 
we  might  be  able  t<3  give  you  more  definite  assistance. 

AVeed  on  pond  {R.  H.  P.). — We  are  afraid  we  can 
do  little  to  help  you,  as  you  cannot  employ  the  birds  to 
rid  you  of  the  weed.  Certain  chemicals  have  been  tried, 
but  these  have  proved  injurious  to  good  water  plants,  and 
therefore  impracticable.  During  the  early  spring  months 
the  majority  of  pond  weeds  grow  with  great  freedom.  You 
might  try  the  waterfowl  to  a  fenced-off  portion  where  the 
aquatic  growth  is  not  abundant  or  valuable,  and  scatter 
another  portion  with  flnely-powdered,  i.e,,  fi-eshly-slaked, 
lime  thrown  on  the  surface  and  note  results. 

Stock  of  Tufted  Pansiesd'ioio*).— Last  season 
was  a  trying  one  for  cuttings  of  Tufted  Pansies.  Plants 
with  a  weak  constitution  suft'ered  most  severely.  The 
more  robust  and  vigorous  growing  kinds  weathered  better, 
and  from  these  a  good  supply  of  stock  was  ultimately 
procured.  The  first  bat  hes  were  more  or  less  a  failure. 
The  plants  require  a  period  of  cool,  moist  weather  during 
which  to  recuperate.  Ultimately  in  the  autumn,  towards 
the  middle  of  October,  the  plants  began  to  improve,  and 
in  a  little  while  appeared  to  regain  their  normal  vigour 
and  produce  new  growth  in  a  fairly  free  manner.  Cuttings 
that  were  inserted  in  carefully-prepared  cutting  beds  in 
the  latter  half  of  Octol)er  have  done  exceedingly  well. 

Tulips  diseased  (F.  //aj/es)— The  bulbs  are 
attacked  by  the  Tulip  mould  or  fungus,  one  of  the  most 
deadly  of  the  fimgi  attacking  these  plants.  Unfortunately, 
there  is  no  known  cure  for  the  disease,  or  at  least  the 
only  known  cure  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  the 
ground  treated  with  it  unfit  for  vegetation  of  any  kind  for 
years  to  come,  and  therefore  is  as  bad  or  worse  than  the 
disease.  In  the  circumstances  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to 
lift  the  affected  builds  with  the  soil  around  and  about 
them  and  burn  the  lot.  You  should  be  very  careful  not 
to  allow  any  of  the  soil  about  the  bulbs  to  be  spilt.  The 
fungus  retains  its  vitality  in  the  soil  for  at  least  two 
years,  and  during  this  time  it  would  be  useless  planting 
other  bulbs  in  the  same  soil. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 
Scented  Geranium  leaves  injured 

( Cr.  M.  W.).  — So  far  as  we  can  tell  the  condition 
of  the  leaves  sent  is  due  to  their  having  been 
scorched  and  partly,  perhaps,  to  injudicious  water- 
ing. At  this  season  of  the  year  the  leaves  of  plants 
grown  under  glass  are  flabby  and  tender  after 
passing  the  winter  in  an  artificially  warm  tem- 
perature and  in  a  sunless  atmosphere.  Thus, 
when  we  have  brilliant  sunshine  in  spring  after 
a  long  spell  of  sunless  weather  the  leaves  quickly 
become  scorched  unless  they  are  shaded.  Plants 
growing  in  tubs  are  most  easily  over- watered. 
Even  when  the  soil  appears  drj'  on  the  surface  it 
very  often  is  not  drj'  below  when  there  is  a  large 
bulk  of  soil  as  in  a  tub,  and  in  the  case  of  such  a 
plant  as  the  scented  Geranium,  which  is  not  one 
of  the  easiest  to  grow  well,  too  much  water, 
resulting  in  sour  soil,  would  soon  produce  evil 
results. 

Ferns  in  ^Vardian  cases  (Para).— 

An  oblong  VVardian  case  with  swing  door  in 
front  and  sloping  glass  roof,  4  feet  long  by  2  feet 
deep,  should  be  handy  enough,  but  3  feet  high, 
sloping  to  2J  feet,  should  be  higli  enough  for 
practical  purjjoses.  Y'ou  would  require  a  soil 
receptacle  or  bo.x  about  6  inches  deep,  lined  with 
zinc  or  thickly  tarred,  and  with  a  drainage  hole 
and  tap  at  one  end.  Undoubtedly  the  best  book 
on  British  Ferns  is  "  The  Book  of  British  Ferns," 
by  Charles  T.  Druery,  V.M.H.,  F.L.S.,  published 
by  Messrs.  Newnes  at  3s.  6d.  This  is  beautifully 
illustrated,  gives  full  cultural  directions,  and 
contains  a  descriptive  list  of  seme  700  of  the 
finest  varieties,  this  latter  point  answering  your 
enquiry  as  regards  a  good  selection  (chiefly 
British ).  For  ease  culture  we  would  advise  you 
to  select  the  dwarf  forms,  whicli  3'ou  will  find 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  several  species. 
Under  glass  the  bulk  of  the  forms  would  speedily 
outgrow  a  case  of  the  size  indicated.  We  suggest 
tliat  the  case  be  used  solely  for  raising  Ferns 
from  spores  and  bringing  them  through  their 
infantile  stages. 


Plants  getting  "leggry"  (A.  r.  M).— 

The  only  way  of  preventing  seedling  plants  from 
becoming  "  leggy"  is  by  keeping  them  near  the 
light,  that  is  to  saj',  near  the  roof  glass  in  a 
greenliouse.  If  you  have  not  a  low,  span-roofed 
house  with  the  staging  near  the  roof,  so  that 
when  the  seedlings  are  upon  it  they  are  within 
a  few  inches  of  the  glass,  then  the  only  thing  to 
do  is  to  fix  a  shelf  about  12  inches  or  15  inches 
from  the  roof  and  grow  3'our  seedling  plants 
there.  Firm  potting  also  tends  to  keep  young 
plants  sturdy  and  short  jointed,  while  if  they 
are  in  very  loose  soil  they  are  liable  to 
grow  weak  and  spindling.  If  you  give  the 
young  Melon  plants  the  lightest  position  you 
can  in  the  greenhouse  they  will,  doubtless,  soon 
improve.  Yes  ;  you  w  ould  find  the  moss  litter 
useful  as  a  manure  in  the  garden. 

Newly-impopted  Orchids  (Z.  Y.  A'.). 

In  all  probability  Orchids  from  the  district 
named  by  you  will  consist  principall}'  of  Dendro- 
biums,  which  most  likely  when  they  arrive  will 
look  very  much  like  a  bundle  of  half -dead  sticks. 
The}'  should  on  receipt  be  laid  on  the  stage  of  a. 
house  where  a  temperature  of  6(J°  to  70°  is  main- 
tained, and  if  bedewed  over  with  the  sj-ringe 
occasionally  will  soon  plump  up.  In  two  or  three 
weeks  they  will  be  ready  for  potting,  using  as  a 
compost  a  mixture  of  fibrous  peat  and  sphagnum 
moss.  The  pots  must  be  quite  clean  and  half 
filled  with  broken  crocks.  When  first  potted 
little  water  will  be  needed,  but  this  must  be 
increased  as  the  plants  grow.  In  fine  weather 
they  may  be  bedewed  over  with  the  syringe  two 
or  three  times  a  day,  and  the  stage  between  the 
pots  must  be  kept  moist.  Various  notes  on 
Orchids  for  beginners  which  have  appeared  in 
The  G.iKDEN  will  be  very  helpful  to  you.  "The 
Amateur  Orchid  Cultivator's  Guide  Book,"  by 
A.  H.  Burberry,  or  "The  Book  of  Orchids,"  by 
W.  H.  White,  will  suit  your  purpose. 

Tree  Carnations  (T.  F.  B/oofc).— Unless  you  have 
spei;ial  tULan^  i.i  mowing  Tree  Carnations  for  the  purpose 
we  fear  tliey  are  net  likely  to  be  a  success  in  the  open  in 
your  district.  To  meet  with  any  degree  of  success  you 
must  obtain  large  plants  from  autumn  cuttings,  get  tliem 
into  5-inch  pots  and  plant  out  at  the  end  of  May.  The  most 
free-flowering  are  America,  Winter  Cheer,  ilrs.  T.  W. 
Lawson  and  Floriana. 

Aspidistpa  leaves  disfi^uped  ((?.  M.  IT.).— We 
are  inclined  to  think  tliat  the  .Aspidistra  leaves  have  been 
injiu'ed  in  the  same  w<ay  as  those  of  the  scented  Geranium, 
namely,  by  being  scorched  during  one  of  the  hot  bvu-sts  of 
sunshine  experienced  in  the  early  spring,  or  the  blotches 
may  have  been  caused  by  drops  of  some  strong  insecticide. 
Keeping  the  soil  too  wet  during  the  winter  months,  when 
the  roots  are  to  a  great  extent  inactive,  will  cause  dis- 
figurement of  the  leaves. 

Gepanium  leaves  injuped  (C.  ff.  Butler).— 
There  i,s  little  doubt,  we  think,  that  the  leaves  have  been 
injured  by  lieing  syringed  with  paraffin.  .\t  this  time  of 
the  year  Geranium  leaves  are  rather  tender  and  flabby, 
and  are  (juite  easily  injured,  but  even  at  any  time  of  the 
year,  even  when  fairly  hard  and  tough  through  exposure 
to  the  summer  sun,  syringing  with  paraffin  would, 
undoubtedly,  injure  them.  Paratfin  is  always  liable  to 
injure  plants  unless  it  is  thoroughly  well  mixed  with  the 
other  ingredients  forming  the  insecticide.  The  paraffin 
will  rise  to  the  surface  unless  one  or  two  syringefuls  are 
occasionally  returned  to  the  vessel  containing  the  mixture, 
so  as  to  keep  the  ingredients  well  mixed. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 
Pruning  Fortune's  Yellow  Rose 

( Tihion ).  — This  beautiful  climber  is  not  at  all  diffi- 
cult to  manage  under  glass.  The  plan  that  answers 
best  as  regards  the  pruning  is  to  prune  the  growths 
hard  immediately  the  plant  has  blossomed, 
and  during  the  summer  growth,  which  follows, 
thin  shoots  should  be  removed.  Towards 
September,  when  growth  is  completed,  the  side 
growths  which  spring  from  the  new  rods  should 
be  pruned  liard  to  the  main  growth,  and  the 
points  from  the  leading  growths  should  be 
slightly  cut  back.  Your  plant  should  have 
made  more  growth  than  j'ou  say  it  did  last 
summer,  and  we  cannot  but  think  it  is  not  in  a 
health}'  condition  at  the  root.  The  soft  shoots 
that  are  now  appearing  should  be  allowed  to 
grow  unchecked  imtil  the  autumn,  when  you  can 
treat  as  described  above.     They  should  be  well- 
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hardened  this  summer,  ^aud  j-iou  ought  to  obtain 
some  beautiful  bloom  in  Ma^'  or  June  of  next 
year.  We  f§ar  you  will  obtain  no  bloom  this 
season,  but  if  you  encourage,  growth  bj'  liberal 
feeding  you  wiU  ^e  repaid  next  j'ear  with  a  crop 
of  flowers.  AH  fast-growing  Roses,  such  as 
Fortune's  Yellow,  need  a  good  border  prepared 
for  them  before  planting.  A  hole  3  feet  wide 
and  deep  would  be  none  too  large  for  such  a 
Rose,  and  some  artificial  drainage  should  be 
afforded  in  addition. 

Pruning^  Cpimson  Rambler  {Miss 

Biggs). — This  is  not  the  time  of  year  to  do  the 
chief  pruning  to  your  Rambler.  You  ought 
really  to  have  cut  down  most  if  not  all  the  shoots 
to  within  6  inches  ot  the  ground  at  planting  time. 
However,  all  you  can  do  now  is  to  cut  back  to 
within  two  or  three  buds  of  their  bases  those  side 
shoots  which  have  formed  on  the  growths  made 
preWous  to  1906.  Next  summer,  when  the  plant 
has  flowered,  cut  out  one  of  the  oldest  shoots 
right  down  to  its  base.  The  object  should  be  to 
have  as  many  one-year-old  shoots  as  possible  in 
the  plant,  for  these  produce  the  most  flowers. 
Therefore  anj'  shoots  more  than  one  or  two  j'ears 
old  that  can  be  spared  should  be  cut  out  as  soon 
as  the  flowers  are  over.  This  encourages  the 
remaining  younger  shoots  to  grow  and  ripen 
thoroughly.  Crimson  Rambler  is  usually  very 
unsatisfactory  against  a  wall  ;  it  does  far  better 
in  the  open  garden  over  an  arch  or  pole. 

Pruning'  nenrly-planted  Roses(Mi^s Bwg^).— 
On  your  plants  of  Dorothy  Perkins  cut  back  the  shorter 
shoots  to  within  six  buds  of  the  base  and  just  cut  off 
about  12  inches  from  the  two  long  shoots  on  each  if  you 
want  a  few  flowers  this  year.  If  you  do  not  mind  being 
without  flowers  this  year  cut  them  all  back. 

Ppuning  W.  A.  Richardson  (Miss  Biggs).— 
There  is  little  you  can  do  to  this  Rose  at  present,  as  it  was 
only  planted  in  the  spring  of  1906.  It  is  a  good  practice  to 
cut  hard  back  all  Roses  when  they  are  newly  planted,  but, 
apparently,  you  did  not  do  this.  Cut  back  the  roots  to 
about  one-third  their  length  and  cut  the  small  laterals 
or  side  shoots  to  ivithin  two  buds  of  their  bases.  This 
Rose  does  not  grow  vigorously  from  the  base  in  the  way 
that  Crimson  Rambler  does. 


tightly  round  the  stock  several  times,  afterwards 
covering  the  top  of  the  stock  and  scion  with  well 
mixed  moist  clay.  The  cla3'  should  be  left  on 
until  the  end  of  the  summer,  and  occasionally' 
moistened.  The  scion  before  insertion  should  be — 
top  part  being  cut  ofl" — 9  inches  long.  It  should 
be  secured  to  a  stake.  Where  the  stock  and 
scion  are  of  equal  size,  a  good  form  of  grafting 
is  that  termed  saddle  grafting. 

FifiT  tree  ( H.  n. ).  ^In  all  probability  your 
Fig  tree  is  growing  too  strongly  to  fruit  well. 
If  so  it  may  with  advantage  be  root  pruned  in 
the  autumn.  The  object  of  pinching  out  the 
points  of  the  shoots  is  to  throw  the  energy  into 
the  fruit  already  formed,  as  if  the  plant  is  grow- 
ing too  strongly  they  will  be  partially  starred, 
and  most  likely  will  soon  drop.  The  shoots 
that  you  either  remove  or  allow  to  grow  on  will 
altogether  depend  upon  the  tree  itself,  for  as 
much  of  the  sturdy  short-jointed  wood  as  possible 
should  be  laid  in,  yet  at  the  same  time  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  overcrowd  in  any  way. 
The  tree  should  be  kept  in  a  growing  state,  and 
be  well  supplied  with  water  till  the  second  crop 
is  gathered.  A  diagram,  showing  how  a  Fig 
tree  should  be  pruned,  was  given  in  The  Gabdex 
for  October  20  last,  page  193. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 
Bligrht  on  fpuit  trees   (X).  —  It  is 

always  a  delicate  operation  to  spray  fruit  trees  ' 
in  blossom.  It  is  better  to  spray  trees  in  winter  ' 
while  dormant  ■^'ith  *  *  caustic  alkali. "  This 
wash  is  made  by  dissolving  lib.  of  commercial 
caustic  soda  in  two  quarts  of  water,  adding  lib. 
of  crude  potash  dissolved  in  the  same  way.  Mix 
the  two  well  together,  then  add  three-quarters  of 
a  pound  of  common  agricultural  treacle.  Stir 
well  and  make  up  with  soft  clear  water  to  make 
ten  gallons.  Tliis  ^\'ash  has  a  burning  effect  upon 
the  hands  and  clothes.  The  following  wash  may 
safely  be  used  for  fruit  trees  in  bloom  and  will 
destroy  blight :  One  wine-glassful  of  petroleum 
to  three  gallons  of  rain-^  ater.  Petroleum  is 
insoluble  in  water,  therefore  mix  with  it  in  a 
quart  of  warm  water  a  piece  of  soft  soap  the  size 
of  a  pigeon's  egg  and  a  small  wine-glassful  of 
Tobacco  water,  making  the  whole  into  a  lather, 
and  pour  into  the  three  gallons  of  clear  water. 

Grafting:  Apple   trees  {L.  s.  T.).— 

Our  correspondent  does  not  say  whether  his 
stocks  consist  of  the  Crab,  the  Paradise,  or 
whether  he  wishes  to  cut  down  some  worthless 
sorts  and  graft  better  ones  on  the  old  stock.  In 
any  case  now,  and  at  once,  is  the  time  to  graft. 
No  delay  must  take  place  or  it  will  be  too  late. 
If  you  wish  to  graft  old  tree  stocks  the  simplest 
form  of  grafting  is  what  is  termed  cleft  grafting. 
The  way  to  proceed  in  this  form  of  grafting  is  to 
saw  off  all  the  main  branches  of  the  tree  to  be 
grafted  to  within,  say,  3  feet  of  the  trunk.  Cut 
open  a  space  across  the  end  of  the  sawn  branches 
with  a  hammer  and  chisel  deep  enough  to  insert 
the  cutting  (or  scion)  3  inches.  Be  careful 
in  inserting  the  scion  in  the  cleft  part  that  the 
bark  of  the  stock  and  the  bark  of  the  scion  are 
made  to  fit  as  closely  as  possible.  The  scion 
must  be  secured  to  the  stock  by  means  of  long 
strips  of   matting   or   strong   tape,    whipping  it 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 
Clubbed   Brassicas  {T.  Bolfi).— The 

root  of  the  Brassica  sent  is  badly  infested  with 
club,  which  causes  the  swelling  on  th«  roots  and 
eventually  their  decay.  You  can  best  get  rid  of 
the  disease  when  the  land  is  vacant  at  this  time 
of  year  or  during  the  winter  months.  Your  land 
would  also  greatlj'  benefit  by  change  of  crop  ; 
for  instance,  you  should  not  this  season  plant 
an^'  of  the  Brassicas  on  land  that  has  borne  a 
similar  crop  for  some  time  pre^nously.  Plant  a 
totally  different  crop  in  the  spaces  occupied 
preWously  by  the  Cabbage  tribe.  Dress  the  land 
with  gas  lime  if  you  can  get  it.  Just  lightly 
cover  the  surface  soil,  taking  care  that  the  lime  is 
finelj^  broken  before  spreading  and  then  digging 
in  deeply.  You  may  also  use  ordinarj'  fresh  or 
grey  Ume  from  the  kiln.  The  roots  of  the 
vegetables  must  not  come  in  direct  contact  with 
gas  lime  ;  the  latter  is  very  pungent.  For  the 
improvement  of  your  land  such  aids  as  burnt 
garden  refuse,  wood  ashes  and  road  scrapings 
would  do  much  good. 

Keepingr  Jepusalem  Artichokes  (Young 
Garrft'H^T).— We  do  not  see  how  you  can  keep  Jerusalem 
Aitichokes  for  siunmer  use  luiless  you  place  them  iu  an 
ice  well  or  where  the  tubers  are  kept  so  cold  that  they 
will  not  start  into  growth.  The  plants  if  lifted  like 
Potatoes  may  be  kept  a  little  time  if  in  a  cold  place 
and  free  from  air  and  daylight,  but  treated  as  you  describe 
for  Potatoes  they  will  ceitainly  gi'ow  out  and  be  of  little 
use  in  the  summer  months,  as  that  is  their  natural  season 
of  growth.  I'nless  frozen  they  will  not  keep.  You  must 
even  now  frequently  rub  off  the  eyes  or  shoots.  AVheu  this 
is  done  growth  for  a  time  is  arrested. 

Tpansplantin^  Asparagus  (3/.).— We  should 
not  advise  transplanting  Asparagus  roots  from  a  bed  eight 
years  planted.  Were  such  attempted  it  would  have  been 
better  to  do  so  in  Xuvember.  Doing  it  now  that  root 
action  has  begun  would  be  attended  with  much  risk. 
Still,  If  you  so  determine,  have  the  soil  from  the  new  bed 
drawn  off  fully  5  inches  to  6  inches  deep.  Then  remove  all 
soil  from  about  the  roots  on  the  old  bed,  and  with  a  long 
broad-tiued  steel  fork  forced  beneath  each  root  lift  them 
carefully  and  carry  each  one  singly  on  the  fork  and  put  it 
into  its  proper  position  in  the  new  bed,  covering  up  as 
planted.  At  the  same  time  it  would  be  wise  to  make 
ready  a  second  new  bed  and  get  three-year-old  roots  in 
from  a  nursery ;  plant  that  also  with  great  care.  Should 
the  old  roots  fail  you  will  have  a  good  young  bed  to  rely 
upon  in  a  year  or  two. 


MISCELLANEOUS- 
BOOK  on  Sweet  Peas  (Literaru  Enquirer).— The 
best  b<K)k  is  by  Thomas  Jones,  Bryn,  Penylan,  Ruabon, 
North  Wales  ;  price  3d. 

Fowl  manupe  tor  the  grapden  (TTfrf).— This 
is  a  strong  manure  and  needs  using  very  carefully,  other- 
wise a  great  deal  more  harm  than  good  may  be  done. 
You  must  first  mis  it  with  its  own  bulk  of  soil  and 
keep  the  mixture  in  a  shed  for  a  few  weeks,  tuniing  it 
occasionally.  Then  you  may  apply  it  to  your  fruit  or 
vegetable  crops,  spreading  it  thinly  and  just  forking  it  in 
beneath  the  surface.     As  you  have  already  dug  in  cow 


manure  wait  for  a  mouth  or  two  l>efore  applying  the  fowl 
manure.  If  you  over  manure  your  vegetables  they  will  be 
coarse  and  flavourless. 

Chetnistpy  of  soi|s*^iid  plants  iCherni^t).- 
An  excellent  starting  book  fcTl^ybui-  pui-pose  is  "The  Soil," 
by  A.  D.  Hall,  published  l^.Johu  ilurray  (price  'As.  6d.). 
Then  with  respect  to  the  chemistry  of  plants,  you  will 
probably  find  a  useful  book  in  "Practical  Physiology  of 
Plants,"  by  Francis  Darwin,  published  by  Clay  and  Son; 
price  4s.  6d.  Both  these  books  would  be  obtainable 
through  a  local  bookseller. 

Amapyllis  bulbs  (Mrs.  Phillips).  —  Unless  you 
wish  to  increase  the  stock  offsets  of  Amaryllis  bulbs  may 
he  all()wed  to  remain  on  the  parent  plants.  They  will  not 
hinder  the  flowering  if  this  is  done.  Fine  bulbs  three 
years  old  should  by  now  be  showing  signs  of  flowering. 
A  great  deal  of  the  success  or  otherwise  in  this  respect 
depends  upon  the  bulbs  being  thoroughly  ripened  towards 
the  latter  part  of  the  summer  and  early  autuniu.  The 
answer  to  our  correspondent  "  P.  L.  M,'"  will  be  of  service 
to  you. 

Tpeatment  of  Opchids  (S.  C.  5.).— Cypripediums, 
in  common  with  many  other  Orchids  that  do  not  form 
pseudo  bulbs,  should  not  V»e  kept  drj-  at  any  period  of  the 
year.  Tnie,  they  require  more  water  during  the  spring 
and  summer  than  at  any  other  time,  but  the  soil  must 
always  be  kept  moderately  moist.  At  this  season,  too,  a 
liberal  amount  of  atmospheric  moisture  is  very  beneficial, 
as  it  not  only  encourages  liberal  growth,  but  it  also  tends 
to  keep  the  foliage  clear  of  insect  pests  which  soon 
disfigure  the  handsome  leaves. 

Manuping*  heavy  gT*ound  (it  H.).  —  If  you 
cannot  add  animal  straw  manure  in  a  half-decayed  stat« 
to  your  ground,  to  give  it  both  fibre  and  help  keep 
it  open  and  porous,  nor  street  sweepings,  as  previously 
advised,  then  give  a  dressing  of  kainit,  3lb.  per  rod, 
and  21b.  per  rod  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  to  assist 
fertility.  Do  not  fail  to  use  soot  freely  if  you  can.  Dig  in 
also  any  vegetable  refuse  obtainable  from  the  garden  or 
tree-leaves,  as  all  such  material  is  very  helpful.  We 
always  lay  much  stress  on  the  great  value  in  hea^-y  soils  of 
plenty  of  straw  fibre,  as,  decomposing  slowly,  it  so  much 
assists  to  keep  the  soil  porous. 

Manupe  fOP  lawn  (W.  G.  W.).  —Agricultural 
chemists  recommend  some  6cwt.  per  acre  of  superphos- 
phate of  lime  as  a  suitable  dressing  for  grass,  applied  in 
either  the  autumn  or  the  spring.  You  wish  to  know  the 
proper  proportion  to  apply  per  stiuare  yard,  and  for  that 
purpose  we  think  loz.  would  suffice.  But  it  may  be  well 
to  add  in  May  half  an  ounce  per  square  yard  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  well  crushed.  A  libera]  dressing  of  soot  may 
follow  the  superphosphate  vrith  good  results.  It  is  a 
cheap  and  excellent  lawn  manure.  Applied  at  the  rate  of 
201b.  per  rod,  native  guano  makes  an  excellent  lawTi 
manure.  It  has  much  mineral  in  its  composition,  and  that 
helps  the  grass  materially.  It  is  cheap.  Very  fine  basic 
slag,  dressed  on  in  Xovember  at  the  rat«  of  61b.  per  rod, 
also  makes  a  good  lawn  manure. 

Eapwig's  and  beetles  (•/.  J.  ff.).— These  insect 
pests  in  a  dwelling-house  can  be  best  dealt  with  by  putting 
down  beetle  paste  or  Beetlecute,  poisonous  compounds, 
on  the  floors  at  night ;  by  fumigating  the  infested  rooms 
at  night  by  burning  sulphur  or  using  XL  All  cones  ;  or  by 
waiting  quietly  for  the  insects  at  night,  then  sweeping 
them  up  and  destroying  them  as  they  appear.  You  can 
also  put  down  beetle  poison  at  night  in  the  garden,  taking 
care  to  collect  it  early  in  the  morning.  You  might  pro- 
tect your  Rose  bushes  from  earwigs  by  haWng  them 
sprayed  with  the  well-known  sulphate  of  copper  and  lime 
niLXture,  as  that  would  poison  the  pests,  yet  help  to  keep 
off  mildew.  With  traps,  the  best  way  to  protect  a  Rose  bed 
is  to  get  a  number  of  small  flower-pots,  and  put  into  each 
one  a  small  piece  of  clean  dry  moss,  then  to  invert  each 
pot  on  a  stick  close  to  a  Rose  bush.  The  insects  will 
creep  into  these  pots  and  nestle  in  the  moss  during  the 
day,  when  they  may  be  destroyed. 

'Watep  Lilies  in  a  vase  (C.  H.  Tc/ftct/)-— These 
may  be  grown  in  the  way  suggested,  but  the  depth  of 
water  in  the  one  you  mention  is  rather  limited.  However, 
it  is  well  worth  trying,  and  1^  inches  of  soil  all  over  the 
bottom  of  nearly  IS  inches  square  would  probably  be 
sufficient.  This  would  leave  'Zh  inches  of  water  above  the 
crown  of  the  plant.  A  box  of  tin  or  wood  to  hold  the  soil, 
so  that  it  could  be  lifted  out  of  the  vase,  would  be 
necessary.  ITie  best  soil  to  use  would  be  some  good  turfy 
loam  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  dried  cow  manure. 
Wlien  the  plant  is  iu  position  the  soil  may  be  covered  with 
a  layer  of  silver  sand  to  make  it  look  clean.  Charcoal 
would  sen'e  to  keep  the  water  clear,  and  the  water  might 
be  renewed  occasionally.  The  best  way  to  do  this  would 
be  to  place  the  vase  in  a  sink  and  pour  water  into  it  and  let 
I  it  overflow  for  some  time.  Nymphaea  pymiea  (white)  or  the 
j  variety  Helvola  (yellow)  would  be  suitable,  and  one  plant 
should  be  enough  for  the  vase.  They  may  be  obtained 
from  any  nurserj-man  who  makes  a  speciality  of  aquatics. 
I  say,  Messrs.  Wallace,  Colchester. 
,      Names  of  plants.— H.  ^.  fi.—Osoberry(Xuttallia 

:  cerasiformis). E.  B.— Chionodoxa  Lucilia:'. Brown. — 

I  It  is  not  possible  to  name  Saxifrages  of  this  section  from 

flowers  alone. F.  L.  5.— Narcissus  Sulphur  Phoenix,  in 

a  half-single  state. O.  W.  B. — Chionodoxa  grandiflora. 

I E.  S.  /*.— Narcissus  princeps. J.  E.  .V.  ^.— Oxalis 

Acetosella  var.  rosea. C.  if.  B.— Scilla  sibirica  (blue), 

Chionodoxa  Lucilia-  (blue  and  white).    Gardeners  Garters 

is  a  name  of  Phalaris    arundinatea    var.   variegata. 

Southern.  —  Forsythia  suspensa.^ — ~W.  P.  —  Hedychium 
gardnerianum.  It  flowers  usually  every  summer,  and  may 
be  propagated  by  dividing  the  crowns  in  spring  before  the 

plant  commences  to  grow. Dr.  Osburne. — Scilla  bifolia. 

H.5.— The  Violets  are:  1 ,  Odorata  alba;  2,  Mme.  A.  Page. 
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EDITORIAL.   NOTICES. 

Eoerif  department  of  hurticulture  is  represented  in  The 
Garden,  and  the  Editor  in  oiten  readers  to  send  in  questions 
relutiiiy  to  inatteis  upon  which  they  wish  admce  from 
cumpeteiit  authorities.  With  that  object  heiviahes  to  make 
the  "  Aiutwers  to  Correspondents"  columns  a  conspicuoim 
feature,  and,  when  queries  are  printed,  he  hopen  readers 
will  kindlif  ijice  enquirers  the  benefit  of  their  assistance. 
All  ciiiiununications  must  be  ■written  clearly  on  one  .nde 
only  of  the  paper,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Garden,  accompanied  by  name  and  address  of  the  sender. 


Tlie  Editor  7velconies  photographs,  articles  and  notes, 
but  he  will  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  return.  All 
reasonable  care,  however,  will  be  taken,  and,  where  stamps 
are  enclosed,  he  will  endeavour  to  return  non-accepted 
contributions. 


As  regards  photographs,  if  paipnent  be  desired,  the 
Editor  asks  that  tfie  price  required  for  reproduction  be 
plainly  stated.  It  miixt  be  distinctly  understood  that  only 
the  actual  photographer  or  owner  uf  the  copyriijht  will  be 
Ireattd  with. 


The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  return  of  artistic 
or  literary  contributions  which  he  may  not  be  able  to  use, 
and  the  receipt  of  a  proof  must  not  be  taken  as  evidence 
that  an  article  in  accepted.  Publxcatiim  in  The  Garden 
will  alone  be  recognised  as  acceptance. 


Offices:  SO,  Tanut^efc  Street.  Cooent  Garden.  W.C. 


MUSHROOMS     OUT     OF 
DOORS. 

BETTER  Mushrooms  can  be  grown 
for  nine  months  out  of  the  twelve 
out  of  doors  than  under  cover. 
Visiting  a  grower  a  short  time 
sime  we  were  assured  that  he  had 
grown  Mushrooms  successfully  in  this  way 
for  forty  years  for  sale,  and  that  for  many 
years  his  average  annual  output  had  been 
between  sixteen  and  seventeen  tons. 

The  first  essential  is  manure  from  horses 
bedded  on  straw  and  corn  fed.  If  the  supply 
of  this  is  to  be  collected  from  one  or  two 
horses  only,  it  will  take  considerable  time  to 
collect  sufficient  to  form  a  moderate-sized 
bed.  The  longest  of  the  straw  should  be 
shaken  out  of  the  manure  and  reserved  (in  a 
dry  place)  for  covering  the  beds  when  formed. 
All  the  small  strawy  litter  from  6  inches  to 
9  inches  long  should  be  added  to  the  manure 
to  the  extent  of  little  more  than  half  its 
bulk.  A  cartload  of  manure  will  form  about 
a  yard  and  a-half  run  of  bed,  and  on  a  low 
average,  if  all  goes  on  well,  every  yard  of  bed 
should  yield  from  -Jiilb.  to  25lb.  of  Mush- 
rooms. In  case  manure  may  not  be  avail- 
able privately,  it  may  be  had  cheaply  from 
contractors  in  towns,  whose  address  as  a  rule 
may  be  obtained  at  most  railway  stations. 
Fresh  horse  manure  must  be  stipulated  for, 
as  decayed  manure  is  worse  than  useless  for 
the  purpose. 

To  Prepare  the  Manure. 

On  the  quality  of  the  manure  arid  the  way 
it  is  prepared  depends  more  than  anything 
else  the  success  of  the  business.  If  collected 
from  private  stables  make  sure  that  the 
horses  have  not  been  physicked  during  the 
time  the  manure  is  collected,  and  also  that  it 
does  not  come  in  contact  with  any  disin- 
fecting fluid  which  may  be  used.  Let  the 
manure  be  collected  every  day  and  put  on 
one  side  somewhere  under  cover  to  protect 
it  from  rain,  spreading  it  on  the  ground 
6  inches  to  7  inches  deep  until  a  cartload  has 
been  collected,  when  it  must  be  formed  into 
a  heap  in  order  to  cause  it  to  ferment. 
Five  days  after  the  heap  has  been  put  up  let 
it  be  opened  and  spread  out  in  order  to 
release  the  rank  gases  generated.  Put 
together  again  in  the  same  way  in  two  hours' 
time,  opening  it  again  at  the  end  of  three 
days  for  cooling  purposes,  putting  it  up 
again  for  the  third  and  last  time  for  three 
days,  when  it  must  be  opened  again,  by  which  I 
time  all  obnoxious  gases  will  have  expended  j 


themselves  and  the  manure  will  be  ready  to 
form  the  bed.  In  the  case  of  manure  bought 
in  bulk  and  brought  in  by  rail,  the  buyer 
must  be  more  or  less  in  the  hands  of  the 
dealer,  but  in  ordering  it  he  must  be  emphatic 
in  insisting  on  the  manure  being  fresh  and 
stating  that  it  is  wanted  for  Mushroom 
growing.  This  must  be  served  in  the 
same  way  as  described  for  the  privately 
collected  manure,  only  it  may  be  heaped 
up  out  of  doors  while  in  preparation  instead 
of  under  cover,  as  long  as  it  is  protected 
from  rain  by  being  covered  over. 

The  Timk  to  Form  the  Beds. 

Experience  in  Mushroom  gromng  out  of 
doors  has  proved  that  they  cannot  be  success- 
fully or  profitably  grown  during  the  months 
of  June,  July  and  August,  the  weather  being 
too  hot.  Those  who  must  have  Mushrooms 
during  these  months  have  to  grow  them  in 
cool  cellars,  or  in  sheds  having  a  north  aspect 
or  other  positions  with  these  cool  con- 
ditions. The  first  outdoor  beds  of  the  year 
should  be  formed  by  the  middle  of  July,  and 
the  last  by  the  middle  of  March.  The  beds 
are  formed  in  ridges.  Those  formed  from 
July  to  the  end  of  September  should  measure 
2i  feet  at  the  base,  and  the  same  in  height  to 
the  top  of  the  ridge,  narrowing  down  at  the 
apex  to  8  inches.  Those  formed  from  Octo- 
ber to  the  end  of  January  should  measure 
3  feet  each  way,  so  as  better  to  resist  the 
cold  of  that  season,  those  formed  from 
January  to  March  reverting  back  again  to 
•2},  feet  each  way.  It  is  an  advantage  if  the 
position  in  which  the  beds  are  formed  is 
protected  from  cold  and  high  winds  from  the 
north  and  east,  and  the  ground  underneath 
them  must  be  well  drained. 

How  TO  Build  Up  the  Beds. 
Measure  the  ground  for  the  length  of  bed 
required,  laying  down  a  line  and  cutting  a 
narrow  furrow  with  a  spade,  showing  the 
ground  the  bed  should  occupy.  On  this  place 
the  manure,  spreading  it  evenly  and  building 
up  to  the  required  height,  treading  it  with 
the  feet  as  firmly  as  possible  as  the  work 
proceeds  (it  cannot  be  made  too  firm),  finish- 
ing off  by  beating  the  sides  as  hard  as 
possible  with  a  five  -  tined  fork.  Three 
or  four  days  after  the  beds  have  been 
finished,  drive  a  crowbar  down  from  the 
top  of  the  bed  to  within  3  inches  of  the 
bottom  at  distances  of  1  foot  apart.  This  is 
for  the  further  freeing  the  beds  of  any  foul 
gases  generated  and  to  help  to  cool  them 
down.  In  the  course  of  from  ten  to  fourteen 
days  after  forming  the  beds  should  be  ready 
for  spawning.  In  the  meantime  they  must  be 
protected  from  rain.  The  way  to  find  out 
when  the  bed  is  ready  for  spawning  is  to 
insert  a  bottom-heat  thermometer  into  the 
bed  C  inches  or  7  inches  deep.    This  should 
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be  done  a  week  after  the  bed  has  been 
tornied,  and  the  temperature  watched  daily. 
When  firi-t  inserted  the  temperature  probably 
will  stand  at  about  8<r,  and  may  go  up  a  few 
degrees  higher,  but  after  a  day  or  two  it  will 
begin  to  fall,  and  as  soon  as  it  falls  to  72" 
is  the  time  to  insert  the  spawn.  In  the 
absence  of  a  bottom-heat  thermometer  an 
ordinary  thermometer  will  do,  burying  it 
from  3  inches  to  4  inches  deep  in  the  side  of 
the  bed  near  the  top.  The  beds  must  on 
no  account  be  spawned  while  the  heat  is 
rising,  but  always  on  a  falling  thermometer. 
Spawning  while  the  beds  are  too  hot  is  fatal 
to  success  in  Mushroom  culture. 

Spawning. 

Before  describing  how  to  spawn  the  bed,  a 
word  about  the  spawn  itself.  In  buying 
spawn  obtain  the  best,  as  success  or  non- 
success  depends  on  its  quality.  It  should 
not  be  more  than  one  year  old,  be  in  a  dry 
condition,  and  the  tiny  threads  of  spawn 
(the  mycelium)  running  through  the  body  of 
the  brick  of  spawn  should  permeate  the 
whole  and  be  very  fine  in  texture,  of  a  dull 
greyish  colour.  If  this  threadlike  mycelium 
is  swollen  and  assuming  a  whitish  appearance, 
the  spawn  is  not  so  reliable.  The  spawn 
is  sold  in  bricks,  in  sizes  usually  of  9  inches 
by  -J  inches.  Break  these  bricks  by  hand 
into  ten  equal  pieces.  Insert  them  over  the 
surface  of  the  bed  at  8  inches  apart  and  deep 
enough  to  allow  of  the  pieces  being  covered 
over  to  the  depth  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  by 
a  handful  of  manure  after  they  have  been 
securely  fixed  in  the  bed.  The  holes  to 
receive  the  spawn  are  best  formed  by  a  small 
hand  fork  or  trowel.  At  the  end  of  a 
week  after  spawning  the  bed  is  usually 
ready  to  be  covered  with  soil.  The  way 
to  find  out  whether  it  is  so  or  not  is 
to  examine  a  few  of  the  pieces  of  spawn 
inserted.  If  a  sort  of  mould  is  forming  round 
them  and  slightly  communicating  itself  to  the 
manure,  this  is  a  sign  that  the  spawn  has 
commenci  d  its  function,  and  that  in  good 
time  it  will  permeate  the  whole  of  the  bed. 
The  time  has  now  come  for  casing  the  surface 
of  the  bed  with  soil.  The  best  soil  to  use  is 
loam  cut  from  pasture  land.  It  should  be 
sifted  through  a  1-inch  mesh  sieve.  In  the 
absence  ot  this,  garden  soil  will  do  if 
it  is  fairly  light  and  no  manure  has  been 
added  to  it  within  the  last  year.  Heavy 
clayey  soil  must  not  be  used.  The  soil  before 
applying  should  be  moderately  moist,  or  it 
will  not  adhere  to  the  steep  sides  of  the  bed. 
It  must  be  beaten  down  perfectly  firm  and 
made  smooth  by  keeping  the  back  of  the 
spade  bright  and  clean  and  dipping  it  occa- 
sionally in  a  bucket  of  water.  The  casing 
should  be  half  an  inch  deep  when  batted 
down.  This  work  completed,  all  that 
remains  to  be  done  for  a  time  is  to  cover 
the  beds  over  with  the  long  litter  saved  from 
the  manure  to  the  depth  of  4  inches  or 
5  inches.  In  the  course  of  a  month  or  five 
weeks,  uncover  the  beds  and  sweep  off  the 
thin  coating  of  mouldy  litter  which  will  have 
been  formed  and  adhering  to  the  surface  of 
the  bed,  and  cover  up  again.  Examine  again 
in  the  course  of  a  fortnight,  and  you  may 
reasonably  hope  to  be  rewarded  with  a  dish 
or  two  of  fine  succulent  Mu.^hrooms.  When 
they  have  once  started  bearing,  the  crop 
should  be  (lickcd  twice  a  week  except  in  very 
cold  weather,  when  once  a  week  will  be  often 
enough,  and  the  bed  ^hould  remain  in  profit- 
able bearing  for  six  weeks  or  two  m  )nths. 
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They  should  never  be  cut  with  a  knife. 
Take  hold  of  the  Mushroom  by  the  hand,  or 
a  cluster  of  them,  give  it  a  gentle  twist  to  the 
right  and  a  pull,  and  Mushrooms,  stalks  and 
roots  will  come  away  easily.  It  is  important 
to  remove  all  the  roots  of  the  Mushrooms  at 
the  time  of  gathering,  or  they  will  decay  and 
turn  that  part  of  the  bed  sour,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  those  left  It  is  occasionally 
necessary  to  scoop  them  carefully  out  with- 
an  old  knife,  refilling  the  hole  made  with 
mould  at  the  same  time. 

Points  to  Notice. 

The  manure  to  form  the  bed  must  be  fairly 
fresh  and  well  sweetened  by  fermentation 
before  being  used,  and  should  be  on  the  dry 
side  rather  than  wet. 

Watering. — Mushrooms  do  not  like  too 
much  moisture  at  any  time  ;  but  in  spring, 
early  and  late  summer  and  autumn  in  fine 
weather  they  are  much  benefited  by  an 
occasional  application  when  the  surface  of  the 
beds  appears  to  be  dry.  It  should  be  applied 
through  a  rose,  and  the  chill  taken  from  the 
water  in  cold  weather. 

Covering  the  Beds. — The  amount  of  cover 
ing  needed  will  depend  on  the  weather. 
When  mild  from  4  inches  to  6  inches  will 
suffice,  while  in  the  depth  of  winter,  with, 
may  be,  hard  frost,  1  foot,  with  an  additional 
covering  of  mats  or  tarpaulin,  will  be  none 
too  much.  The  fact  must  always  be  borne  in 
mind  that  to  secure  growth  in  the  Mushroom 
a  temperature  of  from  52°  Fahr.  to  56°  Fahr. 
must  be  maintained  over  the  surface  of  the 
bed. 

The  Time  to  Expect  Mushrooms  after 
Spawning. — In  this  matter  beds  are  some- 
times very  erratic.  It  occasionally  happens 
that  beds  spawned  in  the  autumn  remain 
barren  all  winter  and  afterwards  give 
splendid  crops  in  spring,  so  if  the  beds  some- 
times fail  to  yield  a  crop  when  inspected,  be 
generous  and  give  them  time. 

Sjjent  Manure. — In  considering  the  cost  of 
growing  Mushrooms  in  this  way,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  fertilising  qualities 
of  the  manure  for  garden  and  farm  purposes 
is  nearly  as  great  when  done  with  for  this 
purpose  as  it  was  before. 
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FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

April  30.  —  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
National  Auricula  Society's  E.xhibition  ;  3  p.m., 
Lecture  b\'  Mr.  H.  Morgan  Veiteh  on  "  The 
Amateur  and  Horticultural  Law. " 

May  8. — Caledonian  Horticultural  Society's 
Show  (two  days). 

ilay  14.  —  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Meeting. 

May  ■i'i.  —  Royal  Botanical  Society's  Exhibition. 

May  '28. — Roj'al  Horticultural  Society's  Exhi- 
i  bition  in  the  Inner  Temple  Gardens  (three  days). 


Flowers  In  the  London  parks.— 

In  spite  of  the  cold  mornings  the  parks  are  gaj- 
with  spring  flowers,  though  the  Daffodils  seem  to 
flutter  sadly  in  the  bitter  easterly  winds  which 
have  prevailed  of  late.  The  early  spring  flowers 
have  not  enjoyed  the  low  temperature,  and  the 
Paft'odils  in  particular  open  only  to  wither 
quickly.  Warm  rains  and  winds  are  wanted  to 
give  fresh  life  to  the  plants  and  flowers  of  the 
garden. 


"The    Dahlia   News."— The  Ne« 

England  Uahlia  Societj-  was  organised  in  190ti, 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  culture  and 
development  of  the  Dahlia  ;  to  accurately  deter- 
mine the  several  classes  thereof :  to  disseminate 
information  and  to  secure  uniformity  in  awarding 
prizes  at  the  various  flower  shows  :  to  establish 
a  standard  nomenclature  ;  and  to  award  recog- 
nition to  new  varieties  of  sterling  merit.  In  order 
to  increase  the  interest  of  members,  the  society 
publishes  this  monthlj'  bulletin,  which  is  intended 
to  convey  information  which  they  ought  to 
possess  in  order  to  increase  their  knowledge  of 
growing  Dahlias  to  perfection,  to  keep  them 
informed  of  the  progress  made  in  the  creation  of 
newer  tj'pes,  and  latest  varieties  in  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

Public  papks   examination.- The 

results  of  the  second  examination  held  bj-  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  the  employes  in 
the  public  parks  have  now  been  published.  Of 
the  fifty-nine  candidates  who  entered,  fifty-one 
have  passed — three  in  the  first  class,  seventeen  in 
the  second  and  thirtj'-one  in  the  third.  These 
figures  show  a  considerable  advance  over  those 
obtained  in  1900,  when  the  numbers  were  six  in 
the  first  class,  eleven  in  the  second  class  and 
twenty-six  in  the  third  class  respectively, 
making  a  total  of  forty-three  out  of  ninety  who 
entered.  Of  the  fifty-nine  candidates  wlio  sat  at 
the  last  examination,  fifty-six  were  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  London  County  Council,  and  of  these 
fort3'-eight  passed—  three  in  the  first  class,  seven- 
teen in  the  second  and  twenty-eight  in  the  third. 
Apart  from  the  educational  value  of  these  exa 
minations  the  actual  pecuniary  advantages  are 
considerable.  In  the  parks  service  of  the  London 
County  Council  the  under-gardeners  who  are 
successful  in  this  examination  are  classed  as 
gardeners  and  receive  an  immediate  increase  in 
their  wages  of  Is.  a  week,  with  a  possibilitj'  of 
I  obtaining  two  further  increments  of  the  same 
I  value  each  j'ear,  or  a  maximum  of  30s.  if  thej^are 
placed  in  the  first  or  second  class.  As  the  higher 
posts  in  the  Council's  parks  are  tilled  by  promo- 
tion from  the  lower  ranks,  the  obtaining  of  such 
a  qualification  is  important,  especially  as,  when 
considering  the  claims  of  candidates  for  pro- 
motion, due  regard  is  had  to  the  possession  of 
certificates  in  practical  horticulture.  More- 
over, in  filling  up  vacancies  on  the  permanent 
staff  preference  is  given  to  those  applicants 
who  have  passed  the  examination  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  It  is  interesting  to  he.ir 
of  this  excellent  horticultural  M'ork. 

Hardy  Heaths  at  Kew.— The  soil  ot 

Kew,  being  of  light  quality  and  quite  free  from 
calcareous  substances,  proves  to  be  admirably 
adapted  for  many  members  of  the  ericaceous 
family.  The  Rhododendron  dell,  the  Azalea 
garden,  and  in  a  less  degree  the  botanical  col- 
lection near  King  William's  Temple  and  the 
groups  in  the  sunk  garden  west  of  the  Palm 
house,  have  long  been  popular  features  of  the 
garden.  Several  species  of  Erica  itself  thrive 
particularly  well,  especially  those  that  blossom 
in  the  spring.  During  the  past  few  years 
advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  fact  to  plant  a 
few  large  groups  in  various  parts  of  the  garden. 
Two  more  have  been  added  during  the  winter, 
one  on  a  portion  of  the  railed-in  wild  garden 
near  the  Berberis  dell,  the  other  on  a  mound 
south-west  of  the  Palm  house.  In  the  former 
more  than  a  thousand  plants  were  put  out. 
Erica  mediterranea  enters  largely  into  the  com- 
position of  the  spring-flowering  groups.  It  is  a 
beautiful  Heath,  of  which  several  varieties  are 
in  cultivation,  one,  hibernica,  being  found  wild 
in  the  West  of  Ireland.  Associated  with  it  are 
E.  lusitanica,  E.  arborea,  E.  Veitehii  and 
E.  carnea.  The  plants  commence  to  flower  in 
February  and  early  March,  and  provide  ample 
breadths  of  charming  colour  for  three  months. 
All  that  is  done  by  waj-  of  preparation  is  to 
trench  the  ground  and  add  a  little  peat. — Kew 
BuUef'n 
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THE    EEEDS. 

FOR  the  furnishing  of  banks  and 
margins  uf  hikes,  ponds  or  streams, 
iir  for  covering  marshy  ground,  the 
liard}'  Reeds  and  s'jrong  ■  growing 
(brasses  liave  nnich  to  commend  tliem. 
for  they  are  vigorous,  stately  and 
make  good  breaks  in  the  outline  when  inter- 
mingled with  ))Iants  of  dwarfer  growtli,  such  as 
the  Sweet  Flag,  Water  Flag,  yellow  Water  Lily, 
Marsh  Marigold,  Flowering  Rush,  Arrowhead, 
Water  Dock  and  so  on. 

To  form  colonies  of  these  Reeds,  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  insert  sti'ong  clumps  in  the  mud 
usually  found  about  the  margins  of  ponds,  kc. 
or  to  place  tlieni  in  baskets  of  soil  and  dro]) 
them  into  tlie  water.  As  a  rule  it  is  advisable 
to  place  them  ^here  they  will  not  be  covered  by 
more  than  1  foot  of  water,  and  in  some  instances, 
to  -B  hieh  attention  is  drawn  later,  it  is  lietter  to 
have  the  roots  only  reaching  the  water.  As 
many  of  them  are  British  plants  or  natixes  of 
countries  with  a  temperature  no  colder  than  that 
of  Britain,  thej'  may  be  depended  on 
to  succeed  in  almost  an\'  part. 

The  Spire  Feed.  -This  is  the  com- 
monest of  the  British  Reeds,  and  is 
met  with  in  most  parts  of  tlie  country 
ill  marsh}-  ground  and  sometimes 
rather   deep  water.     It   grows  under  ^r 

favourable  conditions  to  a  height  of 
II)  feet,  and  has  rather  large,  stiff' 
leaves  and  terminal  panicles  1  foot  or 
more  long  of  purplisli  flowers.  There 
is  a  variety  \\ith  variegated  leaves, 
which  is  to  be  commended  for  orna- 
mental water  gardens.  Under  the 
scientific  name  of  Phragmites  com- 
munis this  plant  is  met  with  in  all  five 
continents. 

The  Bur  Reed. — The  Sparganiums 
or  Bur  Reeds  are  found  in  most  parts 
of  the  country,  and  are  related  to  the 
Tj'phas,  the  great  ditterenoe  being  in 
the  inflorescence,  Sparganiuni  having 
a  globular  head  while  Tj'pha  has  an 
elongated  one.  S.  ramosum  grows 
i  feet  to  4  feet  high,  with  linear  leaves 
sometimes  as  much  as  .")  feet  long. 
S.  simplex  is  a  much  dw  arfer  plant. 

The  Reed  Mace  (Typha  latifolia)  is  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  erroneously 
called  the  Bulrush,  which  is  a  c[uite 
distinct  plant  belonging  to  a  different 
natural  order,  and   known    under  the 
name  of  8eirpus  lacustris.     T.  latifolia 
is  well  known  by  reason  of  its  hand- 
some stems,  .1  feet  to  H   feet  high,  clothed   with 
bluish  green   leaves  and    terminated    with    dark 
brown  silk}'  spikes  6  inches  to  1  foot  in  length. 
T.  angustifolia  is  of  .somewhat  dwarfer  growth, 
is   less   sturd}',    and    has   narrower    leaves    and 
smaller  flow  er-heads  than  the  other  species.    Both 
are  desirable  .subjects  for  a  large  pond  or  lake. 

Thi  Prorence  Reed. — This,  Arundo  Donax,  is 
found  in  Southern  Europe  and  other  places,  and 
forms  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  Reeds 
when  growing  IvixuriantU'.  Unfortunately,  it 
can  only  be  grown  successfully  out  of  doors  in 
the  warmer  parts  tjf  the  country.  It  grows 
■S  feet  or  1(1  feet  high — in  w.arni  countries 
considerably  more  -  and  produces  handsome 
glaucous  green  leaves.  It  requires  rich  soil  and 
a  sheltered  position.  There  is  a  handsome 
white  variegated  variety,  which  is  very  orna- 
mental. In  some  establishments  it  is  used  as  an 
indoor  plant. 

77i'  Sea  Ried. — Under  the  name  of  Marruni 
(  uass  and  Sea  Matweed,  this  (irass,  Animophila 
.irundinacea,  is  fouiul  in  lai'ge  quantities  about 
llie  coast  growing  lu.xuriantl}'  on  bleak  and  other- 
wise bare  sandhills.  It  grows  2  feet  to  4  feet 
high,  and  is  esteemed  more  highly  on  account  of 


its  dense  rooting  qualities  and  its  power  of 
resisting  the  bad  effects  of  sea-water,  thriving 
under  the  worst  possible  conditions,  than  for  an}' 
ornamental  qualities.  For  reclaiming  land  in  thV 
neighbourhood  of  the  sea  and  holding  together 
loo.se  sandbanks  it  has  few,  if  an}-,  equals,  and  is 
largely  planted  f<n'  those  purposes,  especi.ill}'  on 
the  west  coast  of  France. 

Thk  Mrsr.ANTUrs. 

This  is  an  Asiatic  family  of  (Irasses  of  ccjiisider- 
able  beauty.  They  are  suitable  for  a  moist 
])osition  on  the  liank  of  a  lake  or  stream,  and 
prove  more  satisfactor\-  in  such  a  place  than 
directly  in  water.  All  grow  lapidly  and  give 
little  trouble.  The  foUowing  are  the  species  in 
culti\'ation  : 

M.  japonk-iis.  —This  is  a  Japanese  jjlant  of 
dense  growth  and  .")  feet  or  6  feet  high.  The 
leaves  are  ribbon-like  and  green.  There  are 
varieties  with  wliite  and  yellow  variegated  foli- 
age, both  of  which  arc  of  great  decorative  value. 
It  is  often  met  with  under  the  name  of  Rulalia 
japonica. 

if.  ■■^acrhariferia  a  tall  plant,  often  10  feet  or 
more  high,  the  stems  thick  and  cane-like,  the 
leaves  long,  broad  and  glaucous''green.     It.  is  a 
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native  of  Japan,  and  is  not  very  well  kiKjwii   in 
this  country.     The  third  kind, 

M.    mneniiis,   is   common   alike   to   China   and 
.lapan.     It  is  of  neat  appearance,  and  grows  to  a  | 
height  of  .3  feet  to  4  feet,  with  narrow ,  graceful 
leaves.       All   the    Miscanthuses   can    be    readily 
increased  h\  division  in  spring. 

These  by  no  means  exhaust  the  number  of 
Reeds  and  strong  (irasses  suitable  for  planting  in 
the  vicinity  of  water  ;  but  they  furnish  a  selec- 
tion of  the  most  conspicuous  and  easily  grown. 

W.  I). 


TULIPA    KAUFMANNIANA, 

This  pretty  Tulip  has  buds  about  '2  inches  long, 
tapering  to  a  point,  and  externally  flamed  rather 
decidedly  with  carmine  or  scarlet.  The  inner 
segments  are  white,  with  an  occasional  faint  line 
of  scarlet  on  the  reverse  side.  This,  however,  is 
only  seen  as  the  flowers  day  b}'  day  reach  their 
full  size  of  bud,  thus  creating  an  interest  from 
quite  an  early  stage.  Presently,  when  the  flowers 
expand,  we  see  a  finely  proportioned,  creamy 
white,  very  substantial  -  looking  blossom,  and, 
with   its   huge   blotch    at    the    base   of    richest 


orange,  possessing  all  the  beauty  of  one  of  the 
newer  Water  Lilies,  a  notion  conveyed  by  the 
substance  of  the  petals.  It  is  amenable  to  culti- 
vation, not  merely  existing,  but  succeeding  and 
improving  with  years.  The  best  position  is  a 
warm  border  in  sandy  loam,  or  a  warm  spot  in 
the  rook  garden.  This  handsome  plant  is  from 
Turkestan.  No  species  is  more  full  of  promise 
for   the   future,    and    none    more   worthy    of    an 

I  extended  cultivation. 

The   photograph    was    taken    in    Mr.    H.    M. 

I  Kdelsten's  garden.  Forty  Hill,  Knfield.  Our 
corresponilent    writes:     "  Tulipa    kaufmanniana 

;  has  been  splendid  this  spring.  The  clump  .shown 
in  the  illustration  has  been  undisturbed  for 
several  \'cars.  and  keeps  increasing.  " 

FiiW  spring-flowering  bidbs  give  me  more  satis- 
faction than  this  March  Tulij).  It  .seems  quite 
ea.sy  to  grow,  but  should,  of  course,  have  a 
sunny  position,  not  only  to  ripen  the  bulbs,  but 
because  the  flowers  expand  best  so  placed.  They 
are  very  unusual  in  appearance  when  fully  out, 
resembling  more  a  creamy  Water  Lily  with  a 
yellow  cup-shaped  centre  than  a  Tulip.  Even 
w;hen  closed  the}'  look  well,  being  coloured  more 
or  less  with  red  outside.  Taken  all  round  it  is 
one  of  the  most  effective  things  in  the 
garden  in  its  flowering  period. 

T.  .1.  W. 

This    handsome    Turkestan    Tulip 
is   easily   grown,   and  no  one   having 
flowered   it  well   would  ever   care   to 
be  without  it.     It  is  one  of  the   very 
earliest  to  flower.     The  exceptionally 
long  tapering  outline  of  the  buds  gives 
an  air  of  distinctiveness  to  the  flowers. 
Its     unopened     blossoms     are     about 
;^  inches  long  and  more  or  less  heavily 
tinted  or  stained  with  reddish  scarlet 
externally.     Internally  a  full  or  deejj 
cream     tone    prevails,    merging    into 
N'ellow.     With  petals  .S    inches   long, 
full}'  expanded   in   the  sunlight,  it  is 
easy  to  realise  what  a  handsome  plant 
tliis  is.      If  lifted   when   flowering  is 
o\er   and    the  leaves   full}'    matured, 
carefull}'  dried  and  replanted  in  Sep- 
tember,   this   Tulip    improves    under 
intelligent  cultivation.      In   the  rock 
garden  in  a  sheltered  nook  it  is  most 
effective,   though,   perbsips,   the  plant 
is  seen   to  the  best  advantage  in  the 
alpine    iiovise,    where   it   may    receive 
welcome  shelter.       The  plant    should 
never  be  subjected  to  artificial  heat. 
The   variety  aurea  has  nearly  golden 
}'ellow   petals,    but   lightly    streaked 
with   red  on   the  outside,    while  coe- 
cinea  is  lirilliant  scarlet  and  very  rare. 
^'cl■y   sand}'   and  ■well-drained  loam   is    best  for 
this  Tulip,  and  we  do  not  recall  any  species  of 
Tulip     that     we     can    with     sueh     confidence 
recommend.      Tulip   time   is   one    of    the    most 
interesting  of  the  year,  and  T.   kaufmanniana  is 
the  most  brilliant  of  the  early  kinds.     Soon  the 
gesneriana  race  will  be  in  bloom  in  all  its  glorious 
variety,  then  the  Darwin  group,  which  practieall}' 
closes  the  season.  E.  H.  Jenkins, 


SEEDS  PROTECTED  BY  RED  LEAD. 

All  seeds  that  rats,  mice  or  birds  esteem  can  be 
effectually  protected  by  coating  them  with  red 
lead.  Place  the  seed  in  a  vessel  considerably 
larger  than  is  needed  to  contain  it — any  old  tin 
will  answer  the  purpose — add  to  it  a  few  drops 
cjf  paraffin  or  water,  just  enougli  (not  more)  to 
moisten  every  seed,  and  stir  it  well  :  then'  add  a 
small  quantity  of  red  lead  and  stir  again  until 
each  seed  is  thoroughly  coated  and  separate, 
A  little  practice  is  needed  to  apportion  the  exact 
amount  of  liquid  and  red  lead.  Vermin  will 
sometimes  attack  seeds  thus  treated,  but,  dis- 
gusted with  the  result,  soon  pass  on  to  other  fare. 
Xymans,  Crawley,  Sussex.  J.   Comber. 
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FOES  OF  THE  DAFFODIL 

HK  Datt'odil  has  many  excellent 
(jualities.  Its  grace  and  beauty  cif 
form  appeal  to  all.  The  bright  and 
simple  colours — primrose,  yellow  and 
orange  —  impart  cheerfulness,  and 
remind  u.s  of  the  sunny  days  we  have 
known  and  hope  again  to  enjoy.  The  flowering 
period  in  the  London  district  lasts  from  Februarj'. 
when  little  Minimus  and  Pallidus  Prtecox  make 
their  race  for  the  first  flower  of  the  year,  till  at 
the  end  of  May  the  season  closes  with  the 
perfume  of  the  old  Poetieus  and  her  double 
sister.  And  not  the  least  among  its  virtues  are 
its  hardihood,  its  easy  culture  and  its  freedom 
from  disease  and  insect  enemies,  'i'lie  slug  who 
attacks  e\en  the  Iris  and  the  mildew  and  green- 
fly that  plague  the  rosarian  have  no  liking  for 
the  Daftbdil,  and  be  the  weather  good  or  bad  it 
matters  lictle,  the  Daflfodil  flowers  and  increases. 
Hence,  chiefly,  its  popularity.  It  is  every  man's 
flower.  The  flower  for  those  who,  like  Lord 
Denbigh  or  Lord  !St.  Leven,  can  plant  it  in 
thousands  in  their  parks  and  glades  ;  the  flower 
for  those  who.  like  myself,  grow  it  in  batches  in 
a  suburban  garden.  The  Daffodil  has  enemies 
nevertheless,  and  I  fear  indications  are  not 
wanting  that  these  are  increasing. 

When  I  began  growing  Daffodils  twenty  years 
ago  the  only  trouble  I  experienced  came  "from 
basal  rot.  This  is  a  disease,  apparently  of  a 
fungoid  nature,  that  attacks  and  destroys  the 
base  of  the  bulbs  and  prevents  the  emission  of 
roots.  When  the  bulb  is  attacked  it  will  put  uy 
foliage  and  even  poor  flowers,  but  deriving  no 
sustenance  from  the  .soil  it  soon  dies.  I  think 
it  is  a  disease  that  if  neglected  will  spread  from 
plant  to  plant,  but  I  have  never  found  it  really 
troublesome,  and  all  that  is  necessary  is  careful 
and  early  removal  of  affected  bulbs. 

Later  came  the  Narcissus  fly.  This  has  been 
so  well  treated  of  in  the  .lournal  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  and  by  Mr.  Boui-ne  in  his 
oook  on  the  Daftbdil  that  I  need  say  little  about 
it.  Tlie  Narcissus  fly  is  not  unlike  a  small 
bumble  bee,  with  a  peculiar  habit  of  hovering 
and  suddenly  darting  that  is  easily  recognised. 
It  lays  its  eggs  in  the  crown  of  the  bulbs,  and 
these  eggs  de\-elop  into  blackish  grubs,  which 
live  in  tile  centre  of  the  bulVi  and  ultimately  bore 
theii'  way  out  (generally  through  the  base  of  the 
bulb),  compfetely  de.stroying  "it.  This  pest  is 
eomparati\el\-  easily  dealt  with  by  lifting  the 
roots  in  the  summer,  examining  them  carefuUv 
and  burning  any  that  appear  to  be  infected. 
Every  l)ulb  appearing  at  all  flabby  in  the  neck 
should  be  suspected,  and  unless  the  security  of 
the  central  bud  is  established  should  be  rejected. 
Hut  my  object  in  writing  is  to  call  attention 
to  a  devastator  whose  operations  appear  to  be  of 
a  moie  wholesale  and  destructive  character  than 
either  of  the  foregoing,  and,  perhaps,  I  should 
give  the  evidence  before  making  any  comment. 
In  the  spring  of  1006  I  found  three  small  beds  of 
Daffodils  in  my  rock  garden  all  lying  near 
together  —  to  use  my  gardener's  expressive 
phrase — "completely  cleaned  out,"  scarcely  a 
leaf  appeared.  The  beds  contained  from  twenty 
to  thirty  Imlbs  each,  and  consisted  of  (1)  Queen 
of  Spain,  (2)  Crown  Prince  and  (3)  Bridesmaid 
(Leedsi).  The  bulbs  had  all  bloomed  well  in 
the  previous  spring,  and  had  not  been  lifted. 
On  examination,  they  were  found  to  be  bored 
into  in  several  places  and  the  roots  and  shoots 
eaten  off.  I  at  tirst  attributed  this  misfortune  to 
a  severe  attack  of  the  Narcissus  fly,  and,  un- 
doubtedly, one  particular  bulb  had  suffered  from 
the  fly,  for  I  found  the  grub,  but  subsequently 
I  have  had  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of 
this  conclusion.  In  particular,  a  conversation  I 
had  with  Mr.  Bourne,  at  tlie  Spring  Show  at 
Westminster,  suggested  tlie  desii-ability  of  re- 
considering the  matter. 

T  soon  discovered  that  the  Daffodils  were  not 
the  only  bulbs  that  had  been  attacked  in  this 
manner,  a  group  of  Colchieum  speciosum  growing 


hard  by  had  suffered  considerably,  holes  being 
bored  into  the  bulbs  in  manj'  places  and  in  many 
directions.  The  Colchieum,  however,  unlike  the 
Daffodil,  makes  its  new  shoots,  not  from  the 
centre,  but  from  the  base  and  at  the  side  of  the 
bulb,  and  this  did  not  seem  to  have  been  affected. 
Possibly  the  attack  was  made  before  the  new 
slioot  started.  The  bulbs  were  therefore  lifted, 
cleaned  and  replanted  in  another  place,  and 
appear  not  to  have  suffered.  Some  Tulips  in  the 
same  quarter  had  also  been  attacked  and  bored 
into,  but  to  a  much  less  extent.  In  the  ease  of 
both  Tulips  and  Colehicums  the  bore  hole  was 
not  very  deep  and  the  end  of  it  easily  observable. 
Some  caterpillar-like  grubs  were  found  in  the 
soil,  ))ut  I  did  not  attribute  much  importance 
to  this  at  the  time.  After  investigating  the 
matter  as  far  as  I  could,  I  had  the  old  soil  dug 
out  and  taken  away  and  replaced  with  fresh,  and 
the  remedj-  is  apparentlj'  successful. 

This  spring  I  have  again  suffered  in  a  part  some 
little  distance  from  the  scene  of  the  1906  depre- 
dations. I  find  that  in  four  beds  containing  (1) 
Queen  Catherine,  (2)  Vesu\nus,  (3)  Lulworth  and 
(4)  Alniira  the  leaves  have  failed  to  make  their 
appearance,  and  on  digging  to  the  bulbs  I  find 
they  have  been  attacked  like  those  of  last  j'ear. 

The  attack  on  Almira  made  me  think  the 
Narcissus  fly  not  responsible,  for  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  found  a  Poetieus  variety 
attacked  by  the  fl3',  and  Mr.  Cutbush's  foreman 
tells  me  he  has  the  same  experience.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  the  injury  to  the  bulbs  is  whollj'  different 
from  that  caused  by  the  Narcissus  fly.  The 
shoot  at  the  top  of  the  bulb  and  the  roots 
at  the  base  are  eaten  clean  away,  and  often 
the  whole  of  the  base  of  the  bulb  too,  and  short 
bore  holes  are  made  into  the  bulb  :  but  on  cut- 
ting through  the  bulb  the  centre  is  found  to  be 
unaffected,  so  much  so  that  in  an  extreme  case, 
as  I  found  to  obtain  with  some  of  the  bulbs  of 
Vesuvius,  the  bulb  is  left  as  a  number  of  con- 
centric rings.  Rather  curiously,  two  bulbs  of 
C.  J.  Backhouse  that  had  found  their  way  among 
the  Almira  by  accident  appear  to  have  been 
untouched  by  the  depredator. 

On  carefully  examining  the  soil  of  the  bed 
where  the  Almira  had  been.  I  found  a  similar 
caterpillar  to  that  I  had  seen  in  the  devastated 
plot  in  the  previous  year,  and  a  similar  fellow 
has  since  been  found  with  his  head  buried  in  a 
Dattbdil  bulb.  I  have,  therefore,  little  doulit 
that  he  is  the  culprit.  I  ha\e  secured  one  or 
two  specimens  and  placed  them  in  earth  in  a  pot 
under  a  bell-glass,  and  am  waiting  to  see  into 
what  imago  they  will  de\"elop.  Tliis  caterpillar 
is  about  2  inches  in  length,  white  or  j'ellowish 
white  in  colour,  with  a  brown  head,  and  nearly 
as  thick  in  the  body  as  an  ordinary  lead  pencil. 
He  can  work  his  way  readity  through  the  soil, 
and  when  placed  on  loose  earth  in  a  pot  begins 
to  burrow  into  it  immediately.  He  seems  to 
prefer  the  growing  parts,  i.t..  the  shoots  and 
roots,  to  the  l)aflbdil  bulb  itself,  and  from  the 
fact  that  I  have  found  very  similar  caterpillars 
attacking  the  tuberous  roots  of  P;eonies,  I  think 
it  possible  that  his  liking  for  Daffodils  may  have 
been  an  acquired  taste.  V\  hether  acquired  or 
natural,  this  taste  of  his  is  extremelj-  unfortu- 
nate, for  his  power  of  locomotion  through 
the  soil  enables  him  to  go  from  one  bulb  to 
another  through  the  bed  till  the  whole  are 
destroyed. 

Like  all  monocotyledons,  when  one  of  her  roots 
are  injured  or  destroyed  the  Daftbdil  is  unable  to 
produce  another  in  the  same  place,  and  when 
once  the  caterpillar  or  whatever  the  malefactor 
be  starts  operations  on  a  bulb,  the  creature 
seems  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  all  the  roots. 
The  shoot  is  also  generallj',  though  not  always, 
attacked  and  eaten  down  to  the  bulb,  which 
itself  is  found  perfectly  healthy. 

I  should  be  much  interested  to  hear  if  an\-  of 
your  readers  have  had  any  similar  experience  or 
found  any  means  of  combating  tliis  depredator. 

W.     R.     l).\KI.IN(iTllN. 

Pnrk  House,  Pofttr's  Bar. 


THE     FRUIT    GARDEN. 


LESSONS    IN     PRUNING. 

DEVOTED  to  the  consideration  of  the 
k  pruning  and  non-pruning  of  fruit 
I  trees,  the  seventh  annual  report  of 
^  the  \^'oburn  Experimental  Fruil 
Farm  proves  most  interesting.  It 
is  stated  experiments  have  show  n 
over  a  period  of  twelve  j'ears,  that  unpnuied 
Apple  trees  make  a  larger  growth  and  are  more 
fruitful  than  trees  which  are  pruned.  The  same 
principle  applies  to  Plums  and  Pears  which  have 
been  experimented  with  to  a  lesser  extent.  The 
experimenters  were  not  satisfied  merely  b_\- 
measuring  the  dimensions  the  trees  had  attained, 
but  had  a  number  lifted  and  weighed.  The 
result  of  the  latter  process  confirmed  the  con- 
clusion arrived  at  on  the  basis  of  measurement — 
that  the  less  a  tree  was  pruned  the  larger  it 
became.  At  the  end  of  twelve  years  ( the  trees 
being  then  fifteen  j-ears  old)  those  which  had  not 
been  pruned  at  all  were  20  per  cent,  heavier  than 
those  which  had  lieen  moderately  pruned,  while 
those  which  had  been  liard  pruned  were  16  per 
cent,  lighter  still.  Not  onh-  does  it  appear  that 
pruning  is  detrimental  to  the  growth  of  the  tree, 
but  that  it  is  still  more  so  as  to  its  fruit-bearing 
capacity.  With  dwarf  Apple  trees  the  crops 
during  the  first  five  years  were  more  than  twice 
as  great  from  the  unpruned  as  from  the 
moderately  pruned  tree,  and  more  than  three 
times  as  great  as  from  the  hard  pruned  ones.  In 
the  second  period  of  five  years  the  differences 
were  still  more  marked,  and  in  the  twelfth  year 
the  unpruned  trees  3'ielded  nearly-  three  times  as 
much  as  the  moderately  pruned,  and  the  hard 
pruned  had  pracfcically  no  crop  at  all. 

Such  is  the  result  disclosed  at  the  end  of 
twelve  years  of  practical  and  scientific  experi- 
ments in  the  growth  of  the  Apple,  Pear  and 
Plum  at  Woburn.  The  result  is  so  extraordinarj- 
as  to  be  calculated  to  give  the  orthodox  fruit  tree 
grower  and  primer  an  unpleasant  shock.  It 
amounts  to  nothing  more  or  less  than  an  indict- 
ment against  all  forms  of  pruning  in  respect  to 
these  trees.  Had  such  a  condemnation  emanated 
from  a  less  disinterested  source  or  from  one  of 
less  authority  it  would  have  been  passed  1)\' 
without  comment. 

In  the  case  of  staiuiard  trees  in  orchards,  or  in 
.special  plantations  of  bush  and  pyramid  trees, 
where  consideration  of  space  is  of  small  import  ■ 
ance,  very  little  actual  pruning  is  needed,  and 
this  consists  of  cutting  out  weak  and  misplaced 
branches,  such  as  those  which  cross  over  one 
another,  in  order  to  affbrd  more  light,  air  and 
space  for  the  stronger  branches.  Such  trees  have 
also  been  pruned  in  their  early  stages  of  growth 
in  order  to  lay  a  good  foundation  of  the  number 
of  main  branches  required.  This  method  of 
orchard  tree  pruning  has  been  practised  as  long  as 
we  can  remember,  but  the  theory  of  not  pruning 
at  all,  as  far  as  we  know,  is  new,  and  we  venture 
to  think  will  scarcely  commend  itself  to  practical 
growers.  As  to  weighing  the  pruned  and  un- 
pruned trees  in  order  to  show  their  respective 
development  under  each  system,  a  fairer  wax . 
we  think,  would  have  been  to  have  weighed  the 
lilossom-bearing  branches  and  fruit  of  a  selected 
tree  or  trees  of  each,  of  the  same  age,  and  in 
doing  so  charging  against  each  for  the  space  of 
ground  it  occupied.  A  properly-grown  and 
pruned  Apple  tree  will  have  its  branches 
furnished  all  their  length  with  fruit  buds,  but 
the  fruit  of  an  unpruned  tree  is  chiefl3'  borne  on 
1  the  outer  end  of  the  branches  onh",  and  probabh- 
j  that  three  or  morepruned  trees  would  be  accommo- 
'  dated  in  the  space  appropriated  b_v  one  unpruned 
tree.  It  seems  now  we  have  onh'  to  prune  a  trei- 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  years  to  secure  a  complete 
barrenness.  This  is  surely  a  hard  saying  in  the 
face  of  splendid  results  obtained  under  the  old 
system  of  more  or  less  restrictive  culture  adopted 
by   practicallj-  all  good  cultivators,  not  only  in 
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this  coimtry,  but  also  in  the  Channel  Islands  and 
France,  especially  so  with  Pears. 

The  subject  is  so  import-ant,  and  the  authority 
for  the  report  so  high,  that  some  further  elucida- 
tion of  the  matter  is  highly  desirable  in  the 
interest  of  economic  fruit  culture.  It  would 
prove  highly  interesting,  and  might  render  useful 
service  to  the  cause  of  fruit  culture,  if  the  fruit 
committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  or 
a  deputation  from  it  could  be  invited  to  see  the 
trees,  saj',  within  the  next  month  while  they  are 
in  bloom,  and  again  in  the  autunwi  while  in  fruit, 
and  report.  If  favourable  the  position  of  the 
experiments  would  be  strengthened ;  on  the 
other  liand,  it  would  be  reassuring  to  those  who 
cannot  divest  themselves  of  the 
belief  that  the  art  of  fruit  tree 
pruning  is  not  yet  effete. 

APPLE    KING   OF    THE 
PIPPINS. 

No  dessert  Apple  is  better  known 
than  the  above,  and  it  is  more 
widely  cultivated  than  any  other 
sort  that  I  know  of.  In  some  partx 
of  England  and  also  in  portions 
of  Scotland  and  Wales  it  is  best 
known  as  Prince's  Pippin,  but 
under  whatever  name  it  is  grown 
it  is  verj'  popular,  the  tree  being 
\ery  prolific  on  almost  all  soils, 
very  hardy,  and  under  good 
management  the  flavour  of  thi- 
fruit  is  excellent.  In  some  of  the 
most  suitable  parts  of  the  country' 
for  hardy  fruit  culture  the  qualitj- 
of  King  of  the  Pippins  is  all  that 
can  be  desired  and  only  second  ti  i 
Oox's  Orange  and  Ribstoii 
Pippins,  but  it  is  infinitely 
superior  to  both  in  productiveness 
and  healthy  vigorous  growth.  In 
some  of  the  western  counties, 
I'specially  Herefordshire,  the 
variety  has  been  extensivel\' 
jjlanted  for  many  years,  the 
majority  of  large  and  small  gar 
dens,  also  orchards,  having  a  fev\ 
trees  therein  which  rarely  fail  tn 
crop  well,  or  if  they  do  fail,  it 
arises  from  exhaustion  following 
a  very  heavy  load  of  fruit.  When 
trees  of  King  of  the  Pippins  ari' 
supplied  with  copious  quantities 
of  liquid  or  solid  manure  the 
season  must  be  a  bad  one  indeed  if 
no  fruit  is  forthcoming;  in  fact,  I 
have  yet  to  see  such  trees  fail 
entirely,  which  is  more  than  I 
could  state  of  any  other  variety. 
'This  being  a  fact,  it  is  marvellous 
that  planters,  both  for  home  con- 
sumption and  for  market,  do  not 
plant  more  of  such  a  sterling 
variety.  W,  (i.  C. 

U.NE    OF   THK 

FIGS    IN   THE   OHEN. 

-Maxy  have  ceased  to  grow  Figs 
on  walls  on  account  of  their  failing  tojorop  freely. 
Barren  trees  could  be  made  fruitful  if  more 
attention  were  paid  to  thinning  the  shoots  I 
in  the  growing  season  and  keeping  the  roots 
under  control.  In  planting  j'oung  trees  the 
roots  should  be  carefully  -spread  out,  and  as  pot 
trees  are  the  best  for  planting,  select  those  with 
leaders.  Plant  in  good  loam,  witli  a  liberal  por- 
tion of  old  mortar  rubble,  wood  ashes,  or  burnt 
garden  refuse-  To  promote  a  fruitful  growth 
restrict  the  border  by  only  allowing  a  certain 
space,  and  to  do  this  tiles,  bricks  or  slates  may 
lie  employed.  Plant  firmly  and  water  freel}'  as 
growth  increases,  giWng  a  mulch  of  spent  manure 
at  midsummer.  Figs  could  be  grown  on  many 
walls  if  the  trees  were  looked  after  in  the  way  of  ■ 
laying  in  new  wood  yearly,  not  shortening  the 
leading  branches. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


HARDY    BAMBOOS. 

OWNERS  of  gardens  who  are  desirous 
,  of  a  selection  of  Bamboos  should 
obtain  their  plants  at  an  early  date, 
'  for  there  is  no  better  time  for 
planting  than  the  latter  half  of 
April  and  the  early  half  of  May. 
As  most  Bamboos,  when  planted  under  favour- 
able conditions,  grow  with  the  greatest 
freedom,  it  maj'  be  thought  by  the  inexpe- 
rienced  that   transplanting   can    be   successfully 


LAR(;KR-I.E.4VEn    KAMBOOS    ( AKl'.NDINAKIA    KUMASAS. 
I'ALMATA). 

accomplished  at  almost  any  period  from  autumn 
to  spring.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  for 
plants  that  have  had  their  roots  seriously 
disturbed  during  late  autumn,  winter,  or  early 
spring  do  not  begin  to  grow  again  anything 
like  so  satisfactorily  as  tTiose  that  have  been 
transplanted  about  the  beginning  of  Maj'  or  just 
as  new  shoots  are  pushing  up. 

Position  fok  Bamboos. 

When  forming  a  group  or  collection  of  Bamboos  ; 
select  a  site  well  sheltered  from  the  north  and 
east.  It  is  also  inadvisal>le  to  plant  Bamboos  in 
very  prominent  positions  unless  they  can  be  well  .• 
divided  by  trees  or  large  liushes  from  other  parts 
of  the  garden,  for  although  Bamboos  are  dis- 
tinctly beautiful  tliroughout  summer,  autunm 
and  winter,  it  must  be  admitted  that  for  three  ' 


months  in  spring  they  liave  a  rusty  appearance, 
that  period  being  the  one  during  which  the  old 
foliage  is  being  cast  oflf  and  the  new  leaves 
formed. 

Preparation  of  the  (iRocnd. 

If  the  soil  is  rich  it  matters  little  as  to  its 
density,  for  Bamboos  thrive  alike  in  light, 
medium  and  heavj'  loam.  It  is  necessary  to  well 
work  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  2  feet,  and  if  it  is 
not  naturally  rich  foreign  matter  should  be 
adiled  during  the  operation.  Half  -  decayed 
leaves  are  well  adapted  for  mixing  with  the 
soil,  as  also  is  well-decayed  manure,  though 
when  the  latter  is  used  it  is  advisable  to  put 
it  in  such  a  position  that  it  will 
not  come  in  contact  with  the  roots 
until  they  have  got  well  to  work. 

Planting. 

If  the  plants  have  been  received 
in  pots  the  roots  should  be  well 
spread  out  before  being  placed  in 
the  ground,  for  by  doing  this  they 
will  become  established  more 
ijuickly  than  if  planted  in  a  pot- 
bound  state.  In  the  event  of 
large  clumps  having  to  be  trans- 
plantecf,  it  will  be  necessary  in 
most  instances  to  divide  them  into 
several  pieces  each  for  ease  of 
transport.  This  can  be  accom- 
plished with  the  aid  of  a  good 
sharp  spade.  The  depth  to  plant 
can  be  determined  by  the  root- 
stoek,  the  top  of  which  need  not 
be  covered  with  soil.  After  the 
work  has  been  finished  each  plant 
should  be  carefully  watered, 
special  care  being  taken  to 
thoroughly  soak  the  balls.  As 
soon  as  settled  a  mulch  of  well- 
decayed  manure  and  leaves  will 
help  to  keep  the  roots  moist. 

Propagation. 
This  may  be  effected  either  bj" 
division  of  the  clumps  or  bj'  seeds. 
If  a  clump  is  divided  into  very 
small  pieces,  the  bits  should  be 
potted  up  and  stood  in  a  moist 
and  warm  house  until  growth 
begins :  if,  however,  the  pieces 
are  left  fairly  large,  they  may  be 
planted  in  nursery  quarters  out  of 
doors  for  a  year.  Seeds  may  be 
sown  indoors  in  sandy  soil,  and 
the  seedlings  treated  as  other 
hardy  shrubs. 
The  Floweking  o¥  Bamboos. 
Considerable  attention  has  been 
given  of  late  to  the  flowering  of 
Bamboos,  some  sorts  having 
flowered  and  died  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  While  it  is  regret- 
table that  this  should  occur, 
there  appears  to  be  no  help  for 
it,  and  the  best  plan  to  adopt, 
when  a  specimen  sliows  signs  of 
flowering,  is  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  seeds  : 
then  by  starting  again  with  small  plants  there  is 
little  fear  of  that  particular  sort  flowering  itself 
out  again  for  at  least  thirty  years.  Although  in 
most  cases  plants  die  after  flowering,  it  is  not 
always  so,  for  occasionally,  after  several  years  of 
a  lingering  existence,  new  growths  are  formed. 
This,  however,  is  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule,  and  it  is  of  little  use  to  place  any  depend- 
ence on  plants  growing  again  after  flowering. 

The  Best  Sorts  to  Grow. 

Although  about  fort}'  species  and  varieties  are 
available  for  planting  in  various  parts  of  the 
British  Isles,  about  a  dozen  or  fourteen  can  be 
picked  out  as  superior  to  the  remainder  for 
general  use,  while  two  or  three  others  are  suit- 
able only  for  the  warmer  counties.     The  following 
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fourteen  may  be  counted  on  to  succeed  in  all  hut        -4.  inlida.^Ot  all   the  liarcly  Bamboos  this  is 

the  coldest  parts  of  the  country.  one  of  the  most  beautiful.     Growing   10  feet  or 

Arundinariti  aiiceps.— This  is  a  dense-growing  i  12  feet  high  the  branches  are  particularly  slender 

Bamboo  from  China,   having   numerous   slender  '  and  graceful,  the  dainty 


COLOU  RED     PLATE 


wand-like  shoots,  clothed  with  small  green  leaves. 
In  light  ground  it   suckers    freely    and    rapidly 
forms  large  patches.      It  is  specially  vigorous  at  1 
Orwell  Park.  Ipswich. 

,■1.  Hindxii  i-rir.  ijram'niea. — The  typical  A. 
Hindsii  is  a  native  of  .Japan,  and  forms  a  some- 
what loose  and  ugly  specimen  VI  feet  w  1.')  feet 
high,  with  coarse  foliage.  The  \-ariety  gramiiiea, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  handsome,  with  denser 
growth,  more  abund.ant  and  more  elegant  foliage, 
and  a  better  liabit.  It  requires  jilenty  of  room 
to  show  itself  to  advantage. 


leen  leaves  being  also 
vei-v  attractive.     It  is  a  native  of  Central  China. 

A.  fiyymtea. — A  dwarf  -  growing  plant  of 
.Japanese  origin,  suitable  for  carpeting  the 
ground  under  taller  species.  It  rarely  e.tceeds 
l.j  inches  in  height,  but  forms  a  dense  carpet. 
B3'  cutting  it  down  in  alternate  years  its 
appearance  is  improved,  old  growths  making 
place  for  new  ones. 

A.  Simoni. — This  Chinese  species  has  caused 
much  trouble  during  the  last  few  years  by 
Howeriiig.  but  young  plants  should  now  be  avail- 
able. It  is  of'  upright  growth,  of  commanding 
appearance,    and 
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\TEK   gardening    in  its    various 
forms  is  always  attractive,  and 
those  who  are  fortunate  enough 
to  have  a  small  stream  running 
through  their  grounds  have  the 
means  of  growing  many  beau- 
the  stream  itself   ma\'  be  grown 
the   lovel}'  hardy  Water  Lilies  (Xympha-as),   of 
whicli  there  is  now  in  cultivation  a  large  number 
of   handsome   varieties.      (xroups  of   these  form 
sheets   of  colour  and  give   abundance   of   bloom 
from  the  middle  of  May   to  well   into  October. 
On   the  margins  of  the   water  a  liome    may   be 
found    for    many     charming     plants,     such     as 
Butomus  umbellatus  (Flowering  Rush).  Orontium 
aquatioum  ((!olden  Cluli).  and  our  native  Ra,nun- 
so,  and  forms  a  fine    cuius  Lingua,  to  mention  only  a   few    out  of  the 
clump.     The  stems    many  suitable  for  this  ]jurpose.     A  little  higher 
up  on   the   bank    might   be    planted    groups   of 
Hemerocallis  (Day  Lilies),  Irises,  (ilobe  Flowers 
(Trollius),  Meadow  Sweets  (8pira;a),   the   noble- 
leaved   Gunneras.    as   well   as   the    Royal    Fern 
(Osmunda  regalis)  and  the  Feather  Fern  iStruthi- 
opteris  germanica).     For  those,  however,  who  do 
not  possess  such  a  natural  stream  or  even  a  pond. 


attains  a  height  of  , 
IS  feet  or  20  feet. 
Abundance  of  room 
should  Vie  given. 

Pit  f///o s  t  ach  i/s 
iinrta  grows  to  a 
lieight  of  I.')  feet  or 


are  bright  green 
.md  glossy,  except 
near  the  base,  where 
they  are  yellowish 
green.  Native  of 
Japan.  ! 

/-*.  J'asfvosa, — Of  ' 


the    tall  -  growing  '  and  who  desire  to  gi'ow  the  beautiful  Nympha?as, 
"      '  '       '  it  will  be  necessarj'  to  provide  artificial  means 

for  the  purpose.     This  miy  be  in  the  form  of 


.\    GK.\LEFri.    BAMBOO    (.\RUN  DINAKH    NITIDA) 


Bamboos  hardy 
this  country,  this  is 
the  most  majestic. 
In  liabit  it  is  some- 
what fastigiate.and 
is  particularly 
beautiful  when  seen 
towering  above 
tliose  sorts  with 
semi -pendant 
branches.  The 
leaves  are  of  a  dark 
shade  tjf  green  and 
keep  their  colour 
longer  than  those 
of  most  Bamboos. 
It  should  be  found 
in  every  collection. 

P.    fleXUOria.    - 

This  is  a  Bamboo 
from  Central  China 
with  long  plumose 
branches.  It  is  of 
vigorous  habit  and 
well  worth  atten- 
tion. 

P.  Hfuonis  is  a 
.lapancse  plant  of 
graceful  appear- 
ance, the  branches 
Vieing  luxuriantly 
clothed  with  dainty 
leaves.  It  has 
flowered  in  many 
parts  of  the  country 


A.j'iponwa. — This  is  probabh' the  commonest 
and  best  known  of  all  Bamboos,  being  usually 
met  with  under  the  name  of  Bambusa  Metake. 
It  grows  into  a  very  large  and  dense  bush  12  feet 
to  IS  feet  in  height,  and  is  well  clothed  with 
large  deep  green  leaves.  It  thrives  well  almost 
anywhere  ;  .Japan  is  its  hoini^ 

A.  ICmiinnnm. — This  is  perhaps  better  known 
under  the  name  of  Bambusa  jialmata,  and  is  con- 
spicuous for  its  denseness  of  growth  and  large 
leaves,  which  are  often  10  inches  long  and 
2A  inches  wide.  It  grows  with  great  rapidity 
and  forms  an  almost  impenetrable  mass.  By 
cutting  it  right  down  to  the  ground  in  April 
every  three  or  four  years  its  appearance  is 
improved.  When  fully  developed  it  attains  a 
height  of  S  feet  or  9  feet. 


A  Lakok  Cement  Tank 

sunk  so  that  the  top  is  just  on  a  level  with  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  or  for  small  gardens  the\' 
may  be  grown  in  sunk  tubs,  arranged  on  a  slight 
slope.  A  gentle  flow  of  water  through  the  entire 
series  of  tubs  could  be  arranged  by  having  the 
water  supply  at  the  higher  end  and  connecting 
the  difterent  tubs  by  short  pipes,  allowing  a 
slight  fall  lietween  each  one.  Of  course,  the 
larger  and  more  robust  kinds  could  not  be 
accommodated  in  such  small  tubs,  and  the  most 
suitable  kinds  for  this  purpose  would  include  : 

White  Water  Lilies. 

N.  odorata  a/ha  (the  American  Lily).  —  .-X 
charming  sweetly-scented  kind  from  the  United 
States.  It  produces  a  long  succession  of  white 
flowers,  and  likes  a  warm,  sunny  situation. 

X.  odorata  minor. — One  of  the  smallest,  with 
flowers  only  3  inches  in  diameter. 

N.  pygmini. — A  little  gem  from  China,  which 
flowers  freelj'  through  the  summer.  It  has 
numerous  small  leaves  and  charming  flowers. 
It  is  the  smallest  Water  Lily,  and  may  be  grown 
in  a  verj'  small  space. 

Rose  ok  Pink  W.viek  Lii.iks. 

X.  caro/iiiiana.  —  A  lovely  free  -  flowering 
kind,  with  fragrant  rose-pink  flowers  aliont 
ti  inches  in  diameter,  deepening  to  dark  rose  in 
the  centre. 

X.  odorata  Exqnisila. — A  choice  little  plant, 
with   fragrant  rose-coloured  flowers,   paler  near 


of  late, 
i^.  »ii/ra  difl'ers  from  most  Bamboos  by  reason  of  :  the   tips  of   the   petals.     N.    odorata  luciana    1 
its  black-marked  steins.   It  forms  a  very  fine  speci- i  also  very  free-flowering,  and  of  a   deep  glowin; 
men  and  is  eagerly  sought  after.  .Tapanis  its  home,    rose  colour.     The  Newfoundland  Water  Lily  (N 


P.  CaKtillonix  is  readily  distinguishable  from 
other  species  by  its  golden  stems,  wliich  have  a 
broad  liright  green  longitudinal  band  extending 
between  the  nodes  on  the  flattened  portion  of  the 
branch.  Between  alternate  pairs  of  nodes  the 
mark  is  on  opposite  sides  of  the  branch. 
Oecasionall3'  the  leaves  are  variegated,  but  this 
is  not  always  the  ea.se. 

P,  ri ridi-f/laifCf'scenfi  is  a  native  of  China  and 
very  liardy.  It  forms  an  immense  specimen 
16  feet  or  IS  feet  or  more  high  with  a  large 
spread.  This  concludes  the  pick  of  the  hardiest 
sorts,  and  anyone  who  wishes  to  form  a  collection 
will  find  in  them  a  good  nucleus.  W.  I). 


odorata    rosea)    is    a    great    favourite,    bearing 
numerous  large  flowers  of  a  rosy  pink  colour. 

Red  to  Crimson  W.\ter  Lilies. 

.V.  Laydckeri.  — This  is  one  of  the  less  rampant 
kinds,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties.  N. 
L.  fnlgens  has  fragrant  amaranth  red  flowers, 
with  clusters  of  rich  crimson  stamens  in  the 
centre.  N.  L.  lilacea  is  somewhat  similar,  u{  a 
blusli  tint  on  first  opening,  passing  to  rose, 
crimson  and  lilac  with  age.  N.  L.  purpurata 
has  deep  crimson  flowers,  and  all  three  are 
invaluable  for  small  ponds  and  tubs.  A  lovely 
flower  is  that  shown  in  the  accompanying  plate. 
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It  was  shown  at  one  of  the  exhibitions  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  '\V  Mr.  Amos  Perry, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  and  beautiful  of 
its  race.     It  has  been  given  an  award  of  merit. 

Yellow  Watkr  Liliks. 

y.  odomkt  aulphurui.  —  A  small  -  growing 
plant  \vith  marbled  leaves  and  fragrant,  pale 
sulphur  yellow-  flowers,  deepening  in  colmn-  with 
age. 

N.  pyrjmaa  HfMjola.  —  A  pigmy  Water  Lily 
that  may  be  grown  in  a  depth  of  water  not 
exceeding  8  inches  or  10  inches.  The  foliage  is 
very  small,  tinted  with  bronze,  wliile  the  pretty 
little  pale  yellow  flowers  are  freely  produced. 

All  the  above  maj-  be  grown  with  success  in 
tubs  or  small  ponds  where  there  is  sufficient 
water  to  allow  9  inches  to  2  feet  fi'oni  the 
crown  of  tlie  plant  to  the  surface.     For 

PoxDS  .4X0  Streams 

where  there  is  more  room  for  development  the 
following  is  a  good  .selection  : 

While.  — N.  caroliniana  niveu,  X.  gladstoniana 
and  N.  Marliacea  albida. 

Ros'  or  Pink.  —  N.  Colossea,  N.  Marliacea 
oarnea,  N.  tuberosa  rosea  and  N.  William 
Doogue,  the  latter  with  flowers  of  large  size 
and  great  substance. 

Red  to  Crimson. — N.  ellisiana,  N.  Froebeli, 
N.  gloriosa  (one  of  the  finest  and  very  free  grow-  ■ 
ing),  N.  James  Bi-ydon,  N.  Mar- 
liacea ignea,  X.  robinsoniana  and 
N.  William  Falconer,  the  latter 
with  large,  bright  maroon-crimson 
flowers. 

YfVoir  or  Ora.ngf. — X.  fulva. 
N'.  Marliacea  Chromatella  and  X'. 
udorata  sulphurea  grandifiora. 

Cnlliration. — Providing  there  is 
water  in  any  form  handy,  the 
cultivation  of  Water  Lilies  pre- 
sents few  difficulties.  The}'  may  ,  ^^ 
be  planted  at  any  time  from 
March  to  .June,  and  they  are 
hardy  in  almost  any  part  of  this 
country.  The  stronger-growing 
ones  will  flourish  in  water  that  is 
4  feet  or  more  in  depth,  but  the 
smaller  ones  should  not  have  more 
than  from  0  inches  to  1  foot  of  i**^ 
water.  The  best  way  to  plant 
Nymphioas  in  deep  water  or 
streams  is  to  put  the  plants  in 
baskets  of  good  loam  with  thick 
turves  on  the  top  and  then  sink 
the  basket  into  the  water.  The 
Nymphieas  will  soon  root  through 
and  obtain  a  hold  of  the  mud  at 
the  bottom.  For  culture  in  tubs 
the  soil  used  should  be  a  mixture 
of  good  loam  and  some  well- 
decayed  cow  manure.  Fill  the 
tub  to  within  IS  inches  or  1  foot 
of  the  top  with  the  soil,  then 
plant  the  tuber  and  afterwards 
rill  up  with  water.  Water  Lilies 
may  be  propagated  by  pulling  the 
creeping  .stems  to  pieces  or  by 
removing  the  tubers.  They  may 
also  be  raised  from  seed,  which 
should  be  sown  in  shallow  vessels 
in  spring.  To  make  the  sunk 
tubs  less  unsightly  many  dwarf- 
growing  moisture-loving  plants, 
such  as  the  Himalayan  Primulas,  dwarf  llrises, 
Calthas  or  Marsh  Buttercups,  Mimulus  luteus, 
Cypripedium  spectabile,  Cardamine  pratense 
(double),  Dodeoatheons,  Gentiana  Pneumonanthe, 
Helonias  buUata,  Lobelia  cardinalis  and  L. 
fulgens,  Ourisia  coccinea,  Trilliums  and  many 
others  might  be  grown  between  and  surrounding 
them. 

Water  gardening  is  full  of  interest,  and,  where 
only  a  little  pond  is  available,  there  may  be 
planted  manj'  beautiful  things — the  Calthas  or 
Marsh  ilarigolds.  Primula  rosea,  &c.         W.  I. 
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LEONIE    LAMESOH    (DWARF 
POLYANTHA). 

PKRHAPS  this  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markably coloured  Roses  we  possess, 
and  it  is  evidenth'  becoming  better 
known.  The  colour  is  a  rich  coppery 
red  with  shading  of  yellow,  a  mar- 
vellous tint.  As  a  pot  plant  the 
beautiful  colour  is  seen  to  better  advantage  than 
it  is  outdoors,  and  the  flowers  develop  better. 
Outside  they  are  apt  to  come  ill-shaped,  but 
inside  the  warmth  seems  to  aid  development. 

There  is  a  great  future  for  the  dwarf  Polyantha 
group,  and  I  believe  we  shall  see  some  reall}' 
beautiful  blendings  of  coloui-  when  the  Tea  Roses 
are  more  infused  into  them.  Some  pretty  novelties 
might  be  obtained  by  any  amateur  if  he  sows  seed 
from  the  climbing  forms  of  Rose  wichuraiana,  as 
they  f  reqiiently  come  dw'arf ,  and  perhaps  among  a 
large  number  something  new  would  be  found. 
Even  if  they  were  not  much  better  than  existing 
sorts,  it  is  pleasant  to  have  some  varieties  in  one's 
own  garden  different  to  one's  neighbour.         P. 


plant  illustrated  at  the  present  time  it  promises 
to  be  even  more  beautiful  during  the  coming 
season  than  when  photographed  last  year.  The 
vigorous  growths  made  since  the  plants  were 
thinned  out  after  flowering  last  summer  are  full 
of  budding  .shoots.  A.  (). 


CLIMBING    ROSE    HELENE, 

This   beautiful   rambling   Rose    belongs   to    tlie 
multiflora  or  Polyantha  section.     The  plants  are 


■^. 


RENOVATING    PILLAR    ROSES. 

Havino  been  planted  two  or  three  years,  it 
sometimes  happens  that  pillar  and  pergola  Roses 
do  not  make  the  progress  expected.  This  may 
be  attributable  to  the  variety,  but  most  frequently 
to  faulty  preparation.  One  cannot  be  too 
careful  in  providing  these  fast-growing  Roses 
with  a  good  root  run,  even  if  this  entails  con- 
siderable time  and  expense. 

Althiiugh  I  should  deprecate  any  disturbance 
of  the  roots  at  this  season  of  the  year,  it  may  be 
oppoitune  to  hint  as  to  what  could  be  done  to 
help  the  plants  at  the  present  time.  I  have 
found  wonderful  growth  to  ensue  when  some  deep 
holes  were  made  around  the  pillar  or  bush  with 
a  crowbar,  and  these  holes  filled  two  or  three 
times  a  week  with  liquid  manure.  It  is  simple 
yet  eft'ective,  but  the  liquid  manure  should  not 
be  made  from  chemicals.  I  prefer  that  which 
has  drained  from  a  heap  of  farmyard  manure, 
and  this  may  be  given  undiluted  without  fear  of 
injury.  The  present  moment  would  be  a  fitting 
time  to  apply  the  first  helping,  liut  an  interval  oi^ 
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THE   CLIMBIXl!   ROSkJhELENE. 


vigorous  in  growth,  as  can  he  readily  seen  by  the 
illustration.  As  a  pillar  Rose  and  for  arches  it  is 
an  excellent  \-ariety,  also  for  rambling  over  old 
tree  stumps  or  planting  in  masses  in  the  wild 
garden  or  pleasure  grounds.  A  seedling  from  the 
well-known  Crimson  Ramliler,  Hel^ne  was  intro- 
duced by  P.  Lamliert  in  18!)9.  The  colour  of  the 
flowers  is  a  ver}^  distinct  shade  of  mauve  or  pale 
rose  with  a  yellowish  base :  the  buds  are  carmine. 
Produced  in  clusters  the  individual  flowers  are 
larger  than  those  of  Crimson  Rambler,  but  not  so 
double.      Judging   from    the  appearance  of   the 


two  (jr  three  weeksjmight  elapse  before  giving 
another  application.  It  is,  of  course,  when 
growth  is  active  that  the  :Roses  can  utilise  the 
liquid  best. 

Next  auttmui  the  soil  from  around  and  beneath 
sucli  plants  should  be  removed  without  disturb- 
ing the  roots.  One  side  of  the  soil  could  bo 
retained  intact,  so  that  the  hall  holding  the  roots 
does  not  give  way.  Into  the  ca\nty  made  gi\-e 
the  plants  some  good  soil,  such  as  top  spit  from  a 
meadow,  with  a  liberal  amoinit  of  manure  and 
halt-inch  bones  added.  P. 
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HYACINTH  WITH   FOUR  SPIKES. 
I      enclose     a     photograph      of     a 
Hyacinth  which  was  planted  in   a 
pot  in  ordinary  mould  with  which 
some  native  guano  was  mixed.    The 
varietj'   is,    I   believe.  King  of  the 
Blues,  and  it  sent  up  four  good  trusses  of  bloom 
of  equal  size,  which  is,  I  think,  unusual. — Leslii; 
W.  Hudson,  Bromhy. 

PLANTS  FOR  SUMMER  BEDS.— At  this 
season  of  the  year  an  important  work  is  that  ot 
preparing  for  summer  bedding.  With  so  many 
plants  in  pots  and  boxes  the  greenhouses  and 
frames  are  bound  to  be  crowded.  However,  tlic 
time  has  now  arrived  when  we  can  harden  oft'  some 
of  the  most  forward  plants  and  stand  tliem  in 
sheltered  positions  outside.  Some  of  the  plants  of 
necessity  have  to  remain  in  rather  small  pots 
either  through  lack  of  larger  pots  ot  a  .suitable  size 
orwantof  time  to  pot  the  plants.  Every  etfortmust, 
therefore,  be  made  to  keep  the  plants  in  good  healtli 
till  bedding-out  time.  Most  of  them  will  requirr 
water  several  times  on  bright  days ;  a  little  weak 
manure  water  will  also  be  beneficial  once  or  twice 
a  week.  Take  Geraniums  as  an  instance.  If  the 
plants  lose  their  leaves  and  become  stunted,  as 
shown  in  one  of  the  illustrations,  half  the 
summer  is  over  before  they  recover  from  the 
r-heck.  The  season  is  all  too  short  as  it  is,  so 
that  the  plants  should  be  in  the  best  possible 
condition  when  put  out.  Plants  such  as  the  sturdy 
one  illustrated,  given  favourable  conditions,  will 
grow  away  without  a  check  and  soon  make  a 
good  display. 


kept  in  a  cold  frame  during  the  winter.  Some 
of  the  cuttings  have  roots  alread}',  while 
those  that  have  not  actually  roots  are  "  cal- 
lused."  It  may  be  well  to  explain  the  meaning 
of  the  word  ''callused."  If  ■  the  cuttings 
are  examined  it  will  be  found  that  at  the 
extreme  base  of  those  that  are  not  rooted  a  ring 
of  whitish  tissue  has  formed.  It  is  from  this 
tissue  that  the  first  roots  are  emitted,  and  this 
ring  of  tissue  is  known  as  a  "callus."  It  is  more 
noticeable  in  the  case  of  cuttings  of  hard-wooded 
than  of  soft- wooded  plants.  When  the  "callus" 
has  formed  it  shows  that  the  cutting  is  in  a 
heaUhy  state,  and  provided  proper  treatment  is 
given  roots  will  soon  form.  Some  cultivators 
plant  out  their  Rose  cuttings  in  the  spring 
following  the  autumn  in  which  they  were  inserted, 
while  others  prefer  to  leave  them  in  the  box  or 
border  for  a  year  before  transplanting  them. 
Personally  I  prefer  to  leave  them  undisturbed  for 
twelve  months,  planting  them  out  in  the  Rose 
border  the  following  autumn.  — W. 


THINNING  GROWTHS  OF  HARDY 
PLANTS.  —  Some  ot  the  stronger  growing  per- 
ennials, such  as  Asters,  Phloxes,  Golden  Rod  and 


HYACINTH  WITH  FOUR  FDLLY-DEVELOPED 
FROM  ONE  BULB. 

allow  the  others  room  for  development  then  a 
well  balanced  and  presentable  plant  results.  The  | 
strongest  of  these  perennials,  such  as  Sunflowers  ' 
and  Asters,  need  taking  up  and  replanting  every 
third  year.  They  grow  very  rapidly,  and  .soon 
make  large  clumps,  which,  if  left  alone,  become 
weak  and  worn  out  in  the  centre,  and  not  onl}' 
this  but  they  spread  and  interfere  with  plants 


RENOVATING  LAWNS.— Bare  patches  on 
lawns  are  most  unsightly,  and  every  endeavour 
should  be  made  to  do  away  witli  them.  Grass 
seed  raaj'  be  sown  at  any  time  now,  choosing  for 
preference  a  time  when  the  weather  is  showery 
and  unsettled,  as  the  seed  then  germinates  more 
readily.  Watering  bj'  means  of  a  water-can  does 
not  do  nearly  so  much  good  as  gentle  rain 
showers.  Water  artificially  applied  very  often 
"cakes "the  ground,  and  it  becomes  hard  and 
cracks  after  sunshine.  Once  hand  watering  is 
commenced  it  must  be  continued  dailj-  as  long  as 
the  weatlier  is  hot  and  sunn}'.  Some  care  must 
be  taken  in  sowing  the  seed  otherwise  the  lawn 
will  be  more  unsighth"  than  ever.  It  is  not  a  bit 
of  use  just  scratching  up  the  bare  patches  with  a 
jthers  make  numerous  growths  wlien  the  clumps  '  growing  in  their  immediate  vicinity.  Choice  i  rake  or  a  fork,  sowing  the  seed  and  covering  it. 
are  established,  and  it  theti  becomes  necessary  |  plants  are  soon  overrun,  and  maybe  ruined  by  |  Most  ot  it  will  fail  to  germinate.  The  soil  must  be 
to  thin  them.  If  all  are  left  the  plants  become  a  the  encroaching  roots  and  stems  of  some  of  the  removed  to  the  depthof  about  2  inches  from  all  the 
perfect  thicket  of  growths,  and  have  neither  rank-growing  perennials.  When  taking  them  up  it  I  bare  places  this  can  easity  be  done  with  a  trowel, 
grace  nor  beauty.     If  some  are  removed  so  as  to    will  be  noticed  that  all  the  young  strong  growths    Place  it  all  in  a  heap  somewhere  off  the  lawn,  and 

are    around 

the  outside  of 

the   plants, 

tliose   in    the 

centre    being 

old  and  weak. 

The     clump 

m  u  St       be 

pulled   into 

several 

pieces,  dis- 
carding     the 

central     part 

and    replant  - 

ing   only   the 

outside 

pieces. 

ROSE 
CUTTINGS. 

Cuttings  of 
Roses  put  in 
last  autumn, 
as  advised  in 
these  notes, 
are  by  now 
cither  rooted 
or"callused." 
I  put  in  a 
number  in 
(Jctol)er  last, 
placing  tlieni 
in  a  box  filled 
with  soil, 
which     was 


WEAK    AND   SPINDLING    I^KKANUMS    SUI  II    .\S    TUIt^    AUK    ' 
LNSATISF.VCTORY    AND    NEVER    MAKE    A    OOOD    DISPLAY, 


THE    SORT    OF    I'L.VNT,    STRONG    A>'n    SIIKDV,  T 
FULL   SATISFACTION    IN   BEDS   AND   BORDERS. 
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ITTTINGS    OF    EARLT-FLOWEKl.Nc     (JHKVSANTHE- 
MUMS  THAT   MAY   BE   INSERTED   NOW. 

aift  it  by  passing  it  through  a  small  meshed  sieve. 
If  you  can  procure  some  sifted  leaf -soil  or  rub 
some  decayed  manure  through  the  sieve  to  mix 
with  it,  all  the  better,  the  mixture  will  then  be 
more  acceptable  to  the  sprouting  grass.  In  any 
case  the  soil  must  be  removed  from  the  patch  and 
sifted.  Then  refill  the  hole  with  the  sifted  soil, 
making  it  moderately  firm  with  the  hands  and 
levelling  oif  carefuUj'  with  a  flat  piece  of  wood. 
You  will  then  have  a  perfect  seed-bed,  and  grass 
sown  thereon  can  hardly  fail  to  germinate  satis- 
factorily. To  sow  the  seed,  however,  without 
preparing  the  ground  for  it  in  this  way  is  worse 
than  useless.  I  have  seen  a  good  deal 
of  grass  seed  wasted  by  being  sown  on 
the  hard  surface  of  the  lawn,  the  latter 
having  no  preparation  beyond  a  slight 
loosening  with  the  rake.  It  stands 
to  reason  that  the  fragile  roots  of  the 
sprouting  grass  cannot  make  their 
waj'  into  the  hard  ground,  the  conse- 
quence is  that  even  if  thej'  germinate, 
they  are  short  lived,  withering  under 
the  first  hot  sunshine.  Given  an  inch 
or  two  of  nice  fine  soil  in  which  to 
root,  they  soon  strengthen,  and  b}'  the 
time  the  roots  have  filled  that  they  are 
strong  enough  to  go  further  afield  for 
their  food.  After  sowing  the  seed, 
cover  it  with  a  slight  sprinkling  of 
.sifted  soil  and  press  it  dowai  gently 
with  the  flat  of  the  hand  or  with  a 
piece  of  board.  If  the  soil  is  at  all 
damp  the  roller  must  not  be  used, 
otherwise  the  soil  will  stick  to  the 
latter,  the  even  surface  will  be  spoilt 
and  some  of  the  seeds  disturbed.  The 
seeds  must  he  protected  from  the 
sparrows  by  means  of  black  thread 
stretched  tightly  between  small  sticks 
placed  at  frequent  intervals  around 
the  patches.  It  is  of  little  use  putting 
two  or  three  strands  of  the  thread,  it 
should  be  intertwined  all  over  the 
patches  where  the  seed  is  sown,  from 
2  inches  from  the  ground  to  8  inches 
or  lU  inches  above.  Then  wherever 
the  sparrows  alight  their  feet  will  get 
entangled  in  the  thread  and  so  they  will 
be  seared  away.  While  thread  stretched  tightlj- 
so  as  to  form  a  network  over  the  seeds  certainly 
keeps  the  sparrows  away,  a  few  strands  here  and 
there  are  of  no  use  at  all.  — W. 

EARLY  -  FLOWERING  CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS.— During  the  last  few  years  these  plants 
have  become  very  popular,  and  deservedly  so, 
for  from  the  end  of  August  till  cut  down  by 
Irost  they  form  one  of  the  brightest  features  of 


the  garden.  The  flowers  are  also  of  great  value 
for  cutting.  Many  of  the  varieties  are  sturdy 
in  growth  and  requii-e  no  stakes  for  support. 

Propayalimi. — It  is  not  too  late  to  propagate  a 
few  more  plants,  but  if  they  have  rooted  by  now 
the  young  plants  are  in  good  condition  for  planting 
out  in  May.  When  only  a  few  of  each  variety  are 
grown  the  cuttings  can  be  inserted  four  or  five 
round  the  sides  of  4-inch  pots.  For  large  quanti- 
ties shallow  boxes  or  trays  are  the  best.  The 
points  of  the  shoots  are  removed  when  the 
cuttings  are  well  rooted  in  the  boxes.  In  May 
they  are  planted  straight  from  the  cutting-boxes 
outdoors.  When  grow-ing  large  quantities  this 
saves  a  good  deal  of  time,  while  looking  at  the 
plants  at  flowering-time  they  are  very  little 
inferior,  if  any,  to  those  potted  off  singly  into 
small  pots  as  illustrated.  This  plant  is  in  good 
condition  for  planting  out,  several  side  growths 
have  formed  as  the  result  of  removing  the  point 
of  the  shoot. 

Planting  Outside  should  be  done  in  May. 
The  plants  may  be  put  into  the  positions 
where  they  are  to  flower,  either  in  beds  or 
borders.  They  should  not  be  in  conspicuous 
places,  for  no  flowers  can  be  expected  for  nearly 
or  quite  four  months.  A  much  better  plan  is  to 
set  apart  a  piece  of  ground  to  grow  them  on, 
transferring  plants  to  their  flowering  position  on 
a  showei'y  day  in  August.  At  that  season  there 
are  usually  plenty  of  vacant  places  in  the  mi.'?ed 
border. 

Preparing  the  Ormmd. — This  should  be  dug 
deeplj'and  bewell  manured.  The  stronger-growing 
varieties  can  be  planted  2  feet  6  inches  apart  in 
rows  3  feet  distant  from  each  other.  The  smaller- 
growing  varieties  will  do  rather  more  closelj' 
than  this.     All  the'attention  they  require  during 


WHEN 

OUT 


THE    CUTTINGS    ARE    ROOTED    THE    TOPS   SHOULD  BE  PINCHED 
AS    SHOWN    TO    INDUCE    THE    PL.4NT   TO    BECOME    "BUSHY." 


summer  is  an  occasional  hoeing  and  watering  if 
the  weather  is  dry. 

Bent  Varieties. — I  would  strongly  recommend 
the  following  twenty  varieties  ;  the  present  is  a 
very  suitable  time  to  purchase  young  plants. 
They  can  be  obtained  at  a  verj'  low  price  from 
nurserymen  making  a  speciality  of  them : 
Bobbie,  white,  lined  with  deep  pink,  2  feet ; 
Bobbie    Burns,   salmon   pink,    2i   feet  ;    Carrie, 


THE    CUTTINGS    DEVELOP    INTO    FINER    PLANTS    IK 

THEY    ARE    POTTED     OFF     SINGLY   BEFORE     BEING 

PLANTED    OUT    OF    DOORS. 

deepest  yellow,  2  feet ;  Champ  d'Or,  canaiy 
yellow,  2  feet  ;  Dolly  Prince,  white,  2  feet': 
Goacher's  Crim.son,  24  feet ;  Horace  Martin,  deep 
yellow,  2J  feet ;  Mme.  C.  Desgrange,  white, 
3  feet ;  Mme.  Marie  Massie,  lilac-pink,  2J  feet : 
Mrs.  A.  Willis,  yellow,  shaded  red,  2^  feet : 
Orange,  orange— terra-cotta,  2^  feet ;  "  Poll3-, 
amber  orange.  2  feet  :  Perle-Rose,  rose  pink, 
3  feet  ;  Ralph  Curtis,  creamy  white,  2i  feet  ; 
Lillie,  pearl  pink,  2  feet ;  and  Le  Pactole.'bronze 
yellow,  3  feet.  The  following  four  varieties 
belong  to  the  Pompon  section  :  Flora,  golden 
yellow,  2  feet  ;  Jacintha,  lilac-pink. 
I J  feet ;  Piercy's  Seedling,  old  gold, 
U  feet :  and  St.  Mary,  white,  U  feet. 

A  REMARKABLE  PLANT.  — 
Sauromatum  guttatum  is  tnily  a  re- 
markable plant  both  in  its  manner  of 
growth  and  appearance.  In  spring 
the  large  glolmlar  bulb  will  produce 
its  flcjwer  without  being  potted.  Placed 
in  the  window  or  the  stage  in  the 
greenhouse,  or  even  on  the  floor,  the 
flower  in  due  course  conmiences  tu 
push  up  from  the  centre  of  the  bulb 
and  grows  to  a  height  of  18  inches  tu 
2  feet.  Outside  the  flower  is  purplish 
green,  within  it  is  greenish  yellow, 
freely  spotted  and  blotched  with 
reddish  purple.  The  perfume  from 
the  flower,  more  espeoialh-  when  the 
sun  is  shining,  is  not  particularlv 
agreeable.  On  the  decaj-  of  the  flow'er 
the  bulb  should  be  either  potted  or 
planted  out  on  a  damp  border  outdoors. 
Before  very  long  a  shoot  will  be 
observed  arising  from  the  centre  of  the 
bulb — this  is  the  leaf,  and  is  produced 
on  a  prettily-spotted  stem.  As  it  is 
during  summer  that  the  bulbs  are 
built  up  for  producing  flowers  the 
following  spring  they  must  not  be 
neglected.  Give  copious  supplies  of 
water  when  growing  freely  and  an 
occasional  application  of  liquid  manure. 
The  stock  of  plants  is  increased  li\- 
small  bulbs,  which  develop  on  the  top 
of  the  old  one.  A  small  patch  on  a  shadj- 
border  might  with  advantage  be  set  apart  fiir 
their  cultivation.  In  autumn  the  leaf  stalk 
dies  down;  a  few  of  the  largest  bulbs  ma}' 
then  be  lifted  for  flowering  the  following  spring. 
Large  quantities  of  Imllis  come  into  the  market 
earl}'  in  the  j'ear,  \ilien  flowering  bulbs  can 
be  obtained  very  cheap.  Tlie  plant  is  a  natiie 
of  the  East  Indies,  and  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing for  the  amateur. 
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AN  KASILY. GROWN  ORCHID. 
The  (id'logyiie  cristata  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illusti'ation  was  given 
t-o  nie  in  a  very  rough  state.  I  split 
it  up  and  planted  it  in  the  pan.  and, 
liaviiig  iiad  it  just  over  a  year  in  my 
little  greenhouse,  where  I  trj'  to  grow 
all  sorts  of  things.  I  think  it  iias  done 
very  well.  1  have  also  a  Cymbidium 
lowianuni  just  i/oming  open  with  over 
fort}'  blooms  on  it.  I  may  say  also 
tiiat  all  the  attention  they  get  is  when 
1  am  off"  duty,  as  T  am  a  postman 
employed  liere  in  the  local  oflice.  - 
F.  Orover,  Veiiliior. 


WHICH  ARE    THE 
HARDIEST    SHRUBS.? 

A    VKW    lines    to    i-elate    my   ex- 
/\  perience   of    the    frosts  of 

/    %  Deeembei".    The  thermome- 

/      \        ter  stood  at  1 3°  here  for  twi  i 
£         ^      days.     I  live  on  an  exposed 
hillside, fairly  dry, on  sand- 
stone,   si.xteen    miles    from    the    west 
coast  of  Ireland    -not  much  shelter,  as 
tlie    country'    is     praetioall}'    treeless. 
I'jucalyptus,  killed  ;   Veronicas,  killed, 
except      V.      Traversii  :      Clianthus     puniceus, 
all  young  wood   burned    off  -~  however,    it  will 
recover  ;     Cordyline     anstralis,     browned,     will 
recover :    Rock    Roses,    lirowned  :    (Jlearia   rlen- 
tata,    browned :     O.     Haastii,    quite   uninjured, 
also  Ozothannius  rosmarinifolins,  Knrj'bia  gunni- 
ana,  Choisya  ternata  and  Buddleias  badly  injured 
— will  recover.  I  think  :  Ne\\'  Zealand  Flax,  tj-pe 
and  variegated,  uninjured :  Phienix  eanariensis  in 
a  tub  was  killed  I  thought  at  first — now  it  is  shoot- 
ing from  the  crown  again ;  Musa  Basjoo  in  a  cold 
frame,  burned  up,  but  is  shooting  well  again — I 
think  the  temperature  in  the  frame  was  22"  or  23° 
Fahr.      Of   other   things,   Sarracenias   were    un 
injured,    but    were    covered   with    newspapers  ; 
Francoa   ramosa   on    rockery,    Imrned,   but    will 
sustain    no    injury.      Camellias  and   Bamboos   in 
the  open  have  sustained  no  injur\'. 

WlI.LI.VM    M.^I'C.\RTI1V. 

Ahhtyfenll.  Comity  Liinerirk. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 


I 


Mr.  Aveay  TiPPlNf/s  letter  leads  me  to  give 
details  of  the  damage  done  during  the  past  winter 
in  my  own  garden,  and  also  in  about  twenty 
gardens  1  have  lately  visited  in  Cornwall.  With 
me  Calceolaria  violacea  is  much  damaged,  but  is 
breaking  again  :  C.  Burbidgei  is  dead,  as  it  is  in 
every  garden  but  one  where  I  have  seen  it. 
Near  Plynipton  C.  integrifolia  is  out  to  the 
ground,  but  is  throwing  up  strongly  from  the 
roots.  My  plant  of  Myoporum  rosmarinifolium 
died,  and  M.  hetuni,  which  is  killed  in  a  Cornish 
garden,  was  very  badly  injured,  but  will  probably 
recover.  Salvia  dichroa  was  unliurt,  but  S. 
leueantha  was  apparentl}'  killed.  Howe\er,  I 
found  recently  that  a  branch  that  had  become 
covered  with  soil  was  shooting.  Mora^a  (Iris) 
I'obinsoniana  also  appeared  dead,  but,  on  cutting 
off' the  sapless  leaves,  their  bases  were  found  to 
lie  green,  so  it  may  yet  recover.  Sollya  hetero- 
phylla,  though  quite  unprotected,  was  alisolutely 
(inhurt :  two  large  plants  were,  however,  killed 
in  Cornwall.  Lonicera  hildebrandtiana  had  not  a 
leaf  damaged  :  but  in  a  Cornish  garden  I  saw  a 
plant  dead.  One  of  my  Hardenbergias  is  dead  ; 
another  is  alive.  A  fortnight  ago,  in  a  garden 
near  Truro,  I  saw  one  of  these  plants,  that  had 
been  unprotected  through  the  winter,  in  flower 
against  a  wall.  Myosotidium  nobile  has  been 
uninjured  with  me,  but  was  protected  by  a  few 
evergreen  branches.  .\  fine  plant  near  Penzance 
was  quite  ruined,  and  in  the  same  garden  numbers 
of  young  seedlings  have  been  killed. 

The  Metrosideros — not  the  Callistemon  usuall}' 
sold  as  Metrosideros — has  been  killed  in  all  the 
gardens  in  which  I  know  it  ;  but  the  Callistemon 
is  practically  hardy  in  the  south-west.     Echiums 


AN    KASIIjV-OROWN'    OKcllIll    (CIKLOIIVNE    CRISTATA). 

have  been  killed  in  every  garden  but  one  that  I 
visited,  and  this  one  was  in  an  exceptionally 
favoured  position,  as  was  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  three  tine  examples  of  Psoralia  pimiata, 
which  was  killed  in  every  other  garden,  had  not 
a  leaf  danuiged,  and  the  Cape  Silver  Tree  (Leuoa- 
dendron  argenteum),  the  onl\-  specimen  I  know 
of  in  the  open.  7  feet  in  height,  was  onh'  slightly- 
cut.  The  South  African  Bowkeria  triphylla 
fortunatel\-  pro\'ed  far  liardier  than  was  ex- 
pected, and  was  not  hurt  beyond  a  little  browning 
of  the  foliage.  Brachyglottis  repanda  was  some- 
what badly  cut  and  had  all  its  bloom-spikes 
killed,  but  in  a  Cornish  garden  near  Penzance  it 
died.  Dimorphotheca  Ecklonis  died  with  me  and 
in  most  (Jornish  gardens,  but  in  one  or  two  is 
still  alive.  Clethra  arliorea  was  scarcely  damaged 
with  me  or  in  Cornwall,  but  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Plymouth  was  severely  cut.  Semele 
(Ruscus)  androgyna,  though  entirely  unpro- 
tected, is  quite  unhurt  with  me,  but  in  two 
Cornish  gardens  is  almost  killed.  The  bitter 
easterly  gale  which  raged  for  some  flays  during 
the  severest  cold  did  more  damage  to  exposed 
gardens  than  the  frost  itself.  In  one  of  the 
latter  the  catalogue  of  losses  was  a  long  one, 
including  Acacia  armata,  A.  longifolia,  A.  verti- 
cillata.  A.  lophantha,  Cantua  dependens,  Bud- 
dleia  madagascarensis,  Mesembrj'anthemums, 
Gazanias.  Solanum  jasminoides.  Merj'ta  Sinclairi, 
Pittosporum  undulatum,  CandoUea  tetrandra, 
Hoheria  populnea.  Furcra=a  longa'\a,  Coryno- 
carpus  licvigatus  and  other  things  already 
mentioned  as  being  dead  in  Cornwall. 

Embothrium  coccineum  was  unharmed  in  all 
gardens,  Init  Clianthus  puniceus,  both  the  red 
and  white  \arieties  of  which  were  unhurt  with 
me,  though  not  in  any  way  protected,  were 
cut  in  some  Cornish  gardens.  Arctotis  aspera 
arborescens  is  dead,  but  the  bright  orange  A. 
aureola,  a  far  handsomer  plant,  though  cut  to 
the  ground,  is  now  throwing  up  vigorously  from 
the  roots.  Over  the  whole  of  Cornwall,  except 
in  the  gardens  at  Trebah,  the  fronds  of  the  Tree 
Ferns  were  quite  brown,  but  at  Trebah  they 
remained  green.  Arundinaria  Hookeri  has  been  j 
killed  to  the  ground  in  man}'  cases,  but  as  in 
Lord  Redesdale's  book  this  Bamboo  is  said  to  die 
down  to  the  ground  every  winter,  we  may  hope 
to  see  the  apparently  dead  clumps  show  signs  of 
lite  later  on.  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  have  been 
killed  almost  ex-crywhere.  but  the  zonal  section 
is  evidently  hardier,  as  in  many  instances  it  is 
still  alive  and  I  saw  a  small  house  a  fortnight 
ago  which  was  covered  to  the  eaves  with  one  of 
these  plants  in  good  condition. 

S.    W.    FllZHKRBERT. 


•FERUSALEM    ARTICHOKES 
AS   A   SCREEN. 

N    many  gardens  one  is  anxious 
to  hide  some  unsightly  spot,  and 
in    others     to    form    a    screen. 
Here   the    value    of   the   .Jeru- 
salem   Artichoke   is  soon   seen, 
as  when  grown  in  well-manured 
land  the  growth  is  most  vigorous.     Not 
only  is  the  plant  useful  for  the  purpose 
named,  but  it  is  valuable  as  a  winter 
vegetable  ;  indeed,  the  tubers  contain 
such  a  little  starch  that  they  may  he 
eaten  when    the    Potato  is  forbidden. 
I'lie  plant  is  by  no  means  a   favourite 
with    amateurs,   and    of    course   in    a 
small  garden  the  space  is  too  limited  to 
grow  it  to  advantage  ;  but  in  country 
places  nuich  greater  use  may  be  made 
of  the  tubers,  as  they  may  be  cooked 
in    so   many  different    ways,    and   are 
useful  when  there  are  few  vegetables 
to   choose   from.      The    tubers,   to   do 
them  justice,  should  be  planted  in  the 
spring    in    rows    3     feet     apart,    and 
18  inches  between   the  sets,  and  they 
give  a  mucli   better  return  in  good  land  ;    they 
should  not  be  planted  under  trees.     The  tubers 
will  be  ready  b}-  November,  and  they  keep  good 
till  late   in  April  or  even  later,  when  stored  in 
a  deep  pit  as  cool  as  possible.     The  new  white 
variety  is  the  best,  as  this  is  less  rugged  than  the 
old  red. 

1  have  referred  to  the  cooking,  and,  in  addition 
to  plain  boiling,  they  are  much  better  if  plenty 
of  salt  is  used  in  the  water,  which  should  be 
boiling  before  the  roots  are  placed  in  the  pan. 
They  are  delicious  with  cream  or  milk  and  butter 
added  when  partly  done,  and  a  little  juice  of 
lemon  over  them  when  serxed  up  hot.  Italian 
Artichokes  are  cooked  as  follows :  Scrape  or  paie 
the  tubers,  place  2oz.  of  butter  in  a  saucepan  and 
lay  the  Artichokes  in  this.  Pour  over  them  a 
cupful  of  strong  gravy  or  stock  and  simmer 
gently  for  half-an-hour.  Turn  out  into  a  hot  dish, 
add  more  hot  stock,  and  serve  as  hot  as  possible. 
Artichoke  salad  is  excellent.  Boil  the  tubers, 
then  slice  some  Onion  over  them,  cover  with 
boiling  water  for  five  minutes,  drain,  cool  and 
slice  them.  Use  salad  dressing,  placing  in  a  bowl 
with  a  liberal  quantity  of  Lettuce  leaves,  and 
garnish  with  cooked  Beetroot.  F. 


SEA  KALE   BEET. 

This  is  sometimes  called  Silver  Beet,  and  will  be 
found  ver}'  useful  in  supplementing  the  ordinary 
kitchen  garden  crops.  Seed  should  be  sown 
with  the  ordinary  crop  of  Beet,  but  in  a  richer 
soil.  Thin  out  like  ordinary  Beet.  The  leaves 
will  be  found  an  excellent  substitute  for  Spinach 
when  that  vegetable  is  difBoult  to  procure  ;  in 
fact,  for  this  purpose  this  plant  is  preferable  to 
what  is  known  as  Spinach  Beet.  Then  the  white 
succulent  leaf-stalks  are  an  excellent  substitute 
for  Seakale,  especially  in  the  spring  of  the 
following  year,  just  after  the  ordinary  Seakale 
has  gone  out  of  season,  and  before  summer 
vegetables  are  available.  C.  C. 


THINNING    THE    CROPS. 

One  of  the  greatest  mistakes  made  in  the  kitchen 
garden  is  overcrowding,  and  this  applies  to  nearl\ 
every  vegetable  cultivated.  It  is  far  better  tij  allow 
each  plant  suffioient  space  to  develop,  and  espe- 
cially does  this  appl}'  to  Peas  and  Beans.  These, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  are  sown  and  permitted  to 
grow  too  thickly  together,  the  consequence  being 
the  plants  crowd  each  other  and  the  }'ield  is  poor 
and  of  short  duration.  This  work  should  be  done 
as  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  large  enough  to  pull 
out,  and  all  such  crops  as  Onions,  Parsnips, 
Turnips,  Beet,  &e. ,  should  be  thinned  out  twice. 
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FOR    THE    SOUTH    AND    SOUTH 
MIDLANDS. 

BAMBOOS  are  now  starting  into  gi'owth, 
and  for  the  next  few  weeks  may  be 
moved  with  safety-  into  previouslj*- 
I  prepared  positions.  They  should  be 
given  a  sheltered  situation  ;  thej' 
enjoy  a  rich,  moist  loam.  In  very 
heavy  soil  it  is  best  to  plant  them  on  the  surface 
and  make  up  a  bed  of  rich  soil.  Hardy  Palms, 
Cordyli^es,  Pampas  C4rass  and  Jliscanthus  may 
all  be  safely  moved  at  this  season.  They  should 
be  well  mulched  before  dry  weather  sets  in,  and 
will  benefit  by  copious  watering  during  their 
glowing  season. 

Flower    Gakden. 

Fh/o.i>s,  pertnnial  Asters  and  man}'  other 
herbaceous  plants  are  now  sutKoientlj'  advanced 
to  allow  of  their  shoots  being  reduced  in  number, 
pulling  away  all  the  weaker  growths.  Phloxes 
and  Asters  should  be  replanted  every  third  year, 
and  where  this  has  been  neglected  it  may  still  be 
done  with  safet}-,  especially  during  showery 
weather.  Both  are  gross  feeders  and  should  be 
hea\aly  manured  and  mulched,  and  be  planted  in 
large  free  groups. 

Hardy  Ferns  are  now  starting  into  growth  and 
maj'  be  replanted.  Man}'  rough  places  under  the 
shade  of  trees  may  be  made  attractive  b}'  a  free 
use  of  our  common  native  Ferns.  Cyclamen  nea- 
politanum  flourishes  under  the  same  conditions. 

Violets. — No  time  should  be  lost  in  getting 
3'oung  stock  put  out,  giving  them  a  cool,  partiallj-- 
shaded  position,  or  they  will  be  subject  to  attacks 
of  red  spider.  The  single  ones  are  less  subject 
to  this  pest ;  and  we  alwaj's  plant  them  on  a 
south  or  south-west  border,  where  they  remain 
.dl  winter. 

Habdt  Fri'it. 

Peaches  and  Apricots  have  set  freely  this 
season,  and  now  require  much  attention  for  dis- 
budding ;  this  should  be  done  gradually,  first 
removing  all  badly-placed  shoots  from  the  back 
and  front  of  the  branches.  Do  not  overcrowd 
the  shoots  ;  a  well-furnished  Peach  tree  onl}' 
needs  one  young  shoot  at  the  base  of  the  present 
fruit-bearing  shoot ;  take  care  to  keep  a  growing 
shoot  beyond  the  fruit,  which ,  if  not  required  for 
extension,  maj'  be  stopped  at  four  or  six  leaves. 
Any  shoots  with  fruit  at  their  base  should  be 
stopped  at  the  third  leaf.  Apricots  are  more 
generally  trained  on  the  spur  system,  but  a 
certain  proportion  of  young  wood  should  be 
trained  in,  as  large  branches  are  apt  to  die  every 
season.  If  the  borders  are  dry  they  should  be 
watered. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Bouvardias  should  now  be  pruned  back  and 
started  into  growth,  then  shaken  out  and 
repotted  into  smaller  pots  according  to  size. 
Rooted  cuttings  should  be  potted  oft'  into  3-inch 
pots.  Here  i\e  plant  them  outside  towards 
the  end  of  May,  under  which  conditions  they 
make  much  stronger  plants  than  when  confined 
to  pots.  During  the  growing  season  they  should 
be  pinched  at  every  second  leaf,  thus  by  the  time 
they  have  to  be  lifted  they  have  made  fine  bushy 
plants. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

As  soon  as  young  plants  of  Brussels  Sprouts, 
Cauliflower,  &c. .  are  fit  to  be  handled  they 
should  be  pricked  off  from  the  seed-beds  and 
dusted  over  with  soot  and  lime  where  slugs 
are  troublesome,  performing  this  operation  late 
at  night  or  early  morning.  Make  regular 
sowings  of  all  salad  plants  ;  they  should  be 
quickly  grown  in  light,  rich  soil.  Sow  Turnips 
once  a  fortnight,  choosing  a  cool  position,  else  the 
Turnip  fly  may  prove  troublesome.    If  they  appear 


the  seedlings  should  be  dusted  over  with  soot  and 
lime.  Make  regular  sowings  of  Peas  ;  draw  the 
soil  to  those  that  are  up  and  stake  them  before 
the\'  fall  over.  John  Coutts. 

(Gardener  to  Sir  T.  Dyke  Aeland,  Bart.) 
Kilhrton,  Devon. 


FOR  THE  NORTH  AND  NORTH 

MIDLANDS. 
Plants  Under  Glass. 
RiCHARDiAS  that  have  finished  flowering  should, 
if  the  weather  is  genial,  be  placed  out  of  doors 
in  full  sunshine.  Graduall}-  reduce  the  water 
supply  at  the  roots  so  as  to  thoroughly  ripen  the 
growth.  If  it  is  intended  to  retain  the  plants  in 
their  pots,  they  may  be  placed  on  their  sides 
until  growth  commences. 

Coleiis. — Repot  before  they  become  pot-bound 
and  place  in  a  light  house,  affording  plenty  of 
warmth  and  atmospheric  moisture  so  that  they 
may  grow  quickly  and  have  l)right,  well-coloured 
leaves. 

Gesmras. — A  batch  may  be  potted  and  placed 
in  the  stove  to  start  them.  They  succeed  in  a 
mi.xture  of  turfy  loam,  peat  and  plenty  of  sharp 
sand,  and  the  tubers  should  be  covered  with 
about  1  inch  of  soil. 

Show  Pelargonhuns. — The  earliest  section  will 
now  be  showing  their  flowering  spikes.  Give 
diluted  liquid  manure,  with  an  occasional  appli- 
cation of  artificial  manure.  Before  they  come 
into  flower  see  that  the  plants  are  free  from 
insect  pests. 

Hardy  Fruit. 

Disbuddiny  Peach  and  Nectarlnt  Trees. — 
Some  trees  are  now  sufficiently  advanced  to 
admit  of  their  being  disbudded.  Remove  all 
foreright  and  useless  shoots,  leaving  a  strong 
shoot  at  the  base  of  each  growth  to  form  bearing 
wood  for  another  season.  Allow  the  leader  at 
the  point  to  grow,  but  it  may  be  pinched  back 
later  on  if  not  required.  With  young  trees  allow 
sufficient  growth  to  cover  the  wall,  not  laying  in 
more  than  the  tree  can  mature.  In  all  -cases 
distribute  the  growths  evenly.  Disbudding 
should  not  be  performed  at  one  time,  so  that  no 
check  may  follow.  The  fruit  should  be  thinned 
at  an  early  stage,  removing  first  those  awkwardly 
situated. 

Flower  Garden. 

Nymphi.eas. — Most  of  these  plants  are  beginning 
to  grow,  and  May  is  the  best  month  in  which  to 
plant  them.  They  should  at  first  be  planted  in 
boxes  with  perforated  sides  or  wicker  baskets, 
using  a  compost  of  rich  loam,  half-rotted  leaves 
and  a  little  peat  and  charcoal  well  mixed  together. 
They  should  be  sunk  in  the  pond  in  the  positions 
where  they  are  to  become  established,  in  a  depth 
of  2-i  feet  to  3  feet  of  water.  Those  grown  in 
ornamental  basins  in  large  pots  or  tubs  may,  by 
letting  the  water  out,  he  potted  or  retubbed  when 
necessary,  letting  in  the  water  immediately  the 
operation  is  finished. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Plant iii'j  Out  Onions. — Onions  raised  from  seed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  will  now  be  read}' 
for  transplanting  to  the  open  ground.  Fork  the 
soil  over  before  planting,  and  plant  the  bulljs  in 
rows  lo  inches  apart,  allowing  1  foot  between 
each  plant  in  the  rows.  Lift  with  as  large  a  ball 
of  soil  as  possible  and  plant  about  1  inch  deep. 

Leeks  and  Celery. — Crops  intended  for  early 
supplies  or  exhibition  purposes  will  also  be  ready 
for  transplanting  to  the  open  ground.  Plant  in 
trenches  2  feet  in  depth,  placing  the  plants 
1  foot  apart  in  single  lines.  Let  them  be 
well  watered  in  when  planted.  Prick  out  main 
crop  Celery  4  inches  apart  in  frames  containing 
3  inches  or  4  inches  of  w  ell  rotted  manure  trodden 
down  on  a  hard  bottom,  with  2  inches  of  soil  on 
the  surface.  Keep  the  frame  close  for  a  few 
days,  then  gradually  harden  off. 

W.  H.  Lambert. 
(Gardener  to  Earl  Grey. ) 

Howick,  Northumberland. 
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RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 
Questions  and  Answeps.— 7'/ic  KtUior  iiUeiuh 
to  inaku  The  GarcKN  lielp/ul  tu  all  ivailen  who  desire 
aaeistance,  no  matter  what  the  l/ranch  of  gardening  may 
be,  and  with  that  ohject  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
"  A-nswers  to  Correspondents "  column.  All  communica- 
tiotig  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  on£  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  IHK 
Garden,  so,  Tavistock  Street,  Coeent  Garden,  London, 
W.C.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  tu  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  recjuired  in 
addition  to  any  derignation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the 
paper.  When  more  than  one  qttery  i.v  sent,  each  should 
be  071  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


FLOWER    GARDEN. 
Plants  for  poop  soil  (&X-/1-A //«).— The 

Cistus  and  Heliauthemum  would  l)e  two  excellent 
jjlants  for  the  border.  They  flower  for  several 
weeks.  We  are  afraid  you  will  find  it  impossible 
to  get  plants  for  such  a'position  that  will  flo-wer 
all  the  summer.  Hypericum  (St.  John's  Wort), 
Solomon's  Seal,  Berberis  Darwini  and  stenophylla, 
wichuraiana  Roses,  Hibiscus  syriacus,  the  Brooms 
such  as  Cytisus  pra^cox,  C.  albus,  C.  scoparius, 
Spartium  junceum.  Genista  hispanioa  and  others, 
as  well  as  Gorse  and  Heather,  would,  doubtless! 
prove  suitable,  and  they  will  give  you  flowers 
throughout  a  fairl}-  long  period. 

Azaleas  unsatisfactory  (3lr.  Sun,). 

The  Azaleas  will  probably  be  all  right  when  the\- 
get  established,  but  as  they  were  onh-  planted  iii 
March  last  year,  and  last  summer' was  excep- 
tionally hot  and  dry,  the}'  have  not  yet  had  mucli 
chance.  Picking  off  the  flower-buds  would  do 
little  or  no  good,  but  it  is  most  important  thai 
the  flowers  should  not  be  allowed  to  form  seed- 
pods.  As  soon  as  the  bloom  is  over  carefully  pick 
off  every  dead  and  dying  blossom,  so  that 
seed  shall  not  be  formed.  It  is  the  developing 
and  ripening  of  the  seed  that  imposes  a  great 
strain  on  the  plant,  and  in  the  case  of  yours  that 
is  exactly  what  should  be  avoided.  Mulch  the 
plants  with  manure  and  keep  them  well  watered 
during  the  summer. 

Ipls  tubeposa  (Sikkhimi— This  Iris  is  not  at  all 
a  showy  cue,  and  it  would  be  absolutelv  useless  plantiiis 
it  in  a  shrubljei-j- 

Making-  pockepy  (SittAim).— We  really  cannot  say 
how  niucli  a  good  lotkery  made  with  Norfolk  sandstone, 
covering  about  100  square  yards.would  cost.  Your  best 
plan  would  be  to  get  estimates  from  nurserymen.  It  is 
impossible  for  us  even  to  guess  at  the  probable  cost,  as  we 
have  no  particulars, 

Makingr  low  wall  {E.  31.  Zl.).— We  do  not  see 
that  any  harm  can  come  from  you  making  the  wall  some 
mouths  before  planting  it.  Providing  the  soil  is  o-ood 
when  put  in  it  will  not  become  sour  by  planting  time. 
You  need  have  no  fear  that  the  plants  will  suffer  through 
the  soil  being  put  in  tile  wall  now. 

■White  Lily  (E.  K.  /'.).— The  little  Lily  bulbs  should 
be  potted  up  or  placed  in  boxes  or  put  out  in  a  border  of 
prepared  soil.  They  are  big  enough  by  now  to  go  out 
in  the  border,  and  they  would  prob.ably'  do  better  there, 
as  their  roots  would  not  be  liable  to  suffer  from  drought 
as  they  might  do  in  pots  or  boxes.  The  soil  must,  of 
course,  be  made  fairly  flue  for  them.  .Sume  sorts  of  Lilies, 
as,  for  instance.  Jlartagou,  seed  freely  in  English  gardens, 
while  many  others  do  not. 

Polyanthuses  (E.  K.  F.).—lt,  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  your  Polyanthuses  are  good  or  bad  without 
seeing  them.  A  good  strain  comprises  many  beautiful 
and  varied  shades  of  colour,  and  it  is  more  than  likely 
that  the  shades  you  have  are  not  new.  However,  you  are 
doing  quite  right  in  getting  rid  of  all  "washy"  colours 
and  selecting  only  good  and  distinct  ones.  As  you  had 
the  seed  from  Forde  Abbey,  why  not  send  the  blooms  to 
Mr.  Crook,  the  gardener  there  V  He  could  then  tell  you 
whether  they  were  new  or  not. 

Plantin^r  flowep-beds  (T.  /!.).— Why  not  have 
a  good  Fuchsia  in  the  centre  of  the  vase  surrounded  by 
Heliotrope  or  Ageratum,  or  put  a  tall  Heliotrope  in  the 
centre  and  surround  it  with  Calceolaria?  Tuberous 
Begonias  would  look  very  well  in  the  beds  Nos.  4  and  5. 
They  are  vei-y  showy  and  last  a  long  time  in  flower.  You 
could  use  scarlet  Geraniums  in  Nos.  i  and  5  if  ynu  wish, 
but  they  would  not  give  you  such  a  continuous  display  as 
the  Begonias.  We  should  prefer  Tufted  Pansies  or  Violas 
instead  of   the  large-flowered   fancy   Pansies  for  edging. 
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There  are    some    very    beautiful    self-coloured    varieties 
among  them,  and  they  flower  freely  and  for  a  long  time. 

Violet  plants  not  tiov/ev\ne  (j^ff^-  B.).—'i'he 
sninplelA'ioIet  plant  sent  is  struny,  clean  and  healthy. 
The  reason  why  the  plants  have  not  flowered  satisfactorily 
is  liecausL"  the  sidegrowthsof  the  plants  were  not  removed 
while  the  plants  were  growing  last  summer.  The  vigour 
whicli  onglit  to  have  centred  in  the  heart  of  the  plant 
(wliii-h  gives  the  bloom)  has  been  whittled  away  into  these 
side  shoots,  which  are  useless  except  for  propagating 
purposes.  Next  year  remove  these  as  fast  as  they  appear 
until  the'eiid  of  August  (after  this  date  they  may  be  left), 
concentrating  the  whole  force  of  growth  into  the  heart  of 
the  plant.  Then,  nn  doubt,  ytm  will  have  abundance  of 
bloom  in  winter. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

Yew  hedg^e  {Mujf). —The  ordinary  English 
^'e\\  is  the  Ijest  tor  a  hedge,  and  in  ordei-  to  get 
a  good  hedge  quickly  you  should  procure  plants 
o  feet  or  4  feet  high  and  plant  them  about 
18  inches  apart.  Planting  them  H  feet  apart  to 
form  a  liedge  is.  of  course,  al)surd,  such  plants 
would  not  make  a  hedge  in  a  lifetime.  While  the 
Vew  grows  fairly  quickly  when  once  established 
it  would  take  some  j'ears  to  form  a  good  hedge, 
even  if  you  buj'  plants  3  feet  or  4  feet  high  ;  but 
we  tliink  yo\i  would  hnd  it  most  satisfactory'  to 
buy  good  plants  and  so  make  a  fair  start. 

Vitis  puppupea.  (-E.  K.  F.). — The  roots  of  tlie  Vine 
;ire  eertainly  spreading,  but  we  think  you  might  plant  the 
\iue  tu  clamber  up  the  old  fruit  tree  without  the  Roses 
:iut\  perennials  suftering  nuich.  The  roots  of  the  Vine  are 
L-hiefly  "f  a  tlbrous  nature. 

Ppunlng  Chimonanthus  {K.  M.  Z>.).  —  The 
ttijwei's  I  )f  the  Winter  Sweet  (Chimonanthus  fragraus)  are 
prudueed  on  the  previous  year's  shoots,  therefore  pnuiing  is 
best  done  soon  after  the  flciwers  are  over  su  as  to  encoui'age 
the  growth  of  new  shoots  tu  Hower  the  next  year.  Yes, 
it  wciuld  he  well  to  thin  out  all  worn-out  shoots  incapable 
uf  making  much  fresh  growth.  A  good  mulching  of 
manure  during  the  summer  when  the  shoots  are  developing 
would  he  beiieflcial. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 
Son    for  Aspidistras   (C.   l)a,-»<r.)— 

'I'lirty  luaiii.  timt  is  nkl  turves  that  have  l)een 
eiil  and  stacked  fur  at  least  twelve  months, 
should  form  the  chief  of  the  potting  soil  used  for 
Aspidistras.  i>iscard  the  loose  soil,  using  only 
the  fibrous.  Silver  sand  should  he  mixed  « ith 
the  turf}'  soil  at  the  rate  of  aliout  a  peck  to  a 
harrowload  of  the  latter.  But  the  Aspidistra  is 
one  of  the  most  accommodating  plants  grown, 
and  will  thrive  in  almost  any  loamy  soil  that  is 
not  sour.  However,  the  fibrous  loam  gives  the 
be.st  results.  The  brovn  spots  on  the  leaxes  may 
arise  from  injudicious  watering,  from  a  dry 
atmosphere,  or  through  the  leaves  being  damaged 
by  per.s(jns  continually  brushing  against  them. 

Ipises  in  pots  (Sikkltun). — The  article  in 
Thk  (Jakoen  for  April  13  on  •'  Alpine  Plants  in 
Pots  and  Pans"  will  doubtless  be  of  interest  to 
you.  You  can  grow  many  of  the  Irises,  more 
especially  the  Ijulhous  ones,  in  pots  in  an  unheated 
greenhouse,  and  they  will  gi\e  you  bloom 
throughout  the  spring  months  until  the  outdoor 
ones  come  into  bloom.  8uch  as  reticulata, 
Persiea.  l)anfordi;e,  Histrio  and  histrioides  are 
some  of  the  best  for  j'our  purpose,  but  you  would 
find  that  you  will  have  to  renew  them  pretty 
frequently  as  they  do  not  flower  well  in  pots  for 
more  than  one  or  two  seasons.  Yes,  a  house 
running  north  to  south  would  suit  them  well. 
You  can  get  all  you  require  from  Knglish  nursery- 
men who  advertise  in  our  pages. 

Growing;  Cpinum  Moorei  {Aii.ciou^). 

Where  conveniences  exist  tor  planting  it  out  in 
a  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  Crinuni  Moorei 
will  do  well  treated  in  this  manner.  Still,  in  I  he 
majority  of  gardens  this  cannot  be  done,  and  this 
Crinum  must  then  be  grown  in  pots,  or  when 
large  masses  exist,  tubs  are  preferable.  A  com- 
post consisting  of  two-thirds  loam,  and  the 
remaining  third  made  up  of  maimre,  leaf-mould 
and  Saudis  very  suitable.  Repotting  is  best  done 
in  early  spring  before  growth  recommences. 
Briefly    its   cultivation   may    be   summed   up   in 


keeping  quite  dry  in  a  structure  from  which  frost 
is  just  excluded,  from  Octolier  to  March,  when  it 
must  be  watered  and  will  quickly  start  into 
growth.  As  the  noble  head  of  foliage  develops 
give  occasional  doses  of  liquid  manure.  Soon 
after  midsinnmer  many  of  the  plants  will  show- 
signs  of  going  to  rest,  when  less  water  may  be 
given.  About  the  end  of  July  or  earlj-  in  August 
the  flower  stems  will  push  up  and  the  handsome 
flowers  quickly  open.  When  the  flowering  season 
is  over,  the  plants  maj'  be  stood  under  a  south 
wall  or  in  some  similar  position,  in  order  to 
thoroughly  ripen  the  bulbs,  but  they  must  be 
removed  under  cover  when  autumn  frosts  set  in. 

Opchlds  fpom  Sikkhlm  (SiU*!»i).  Your  best 
plan  would  be  to  get  an  expert  to  see  the  Oreliids  and  tell 
you  as  far  as  would  then  be  possible  what  they  were. 
When  they  arrive  lay  them  out  in  a  moist,  shaded  house 
on  a  bed  of  moss  and  let  them  be;;in  tt)  start  into  growth 
before  they  are  potted.  This  is  a  case  in  which  the  advice 
on  the  spot  of  a  good  gardener  would  be  invaluable.  They 
cannot  be  positively  identitled  until  they  tlower.  but  one 
who  knows  Orchids  well  would  at  least  be  able  to  recognise 
them  sutlieiently  to  say  how  they  should  be  treated. 

Sweet  Peas  undep  glass  (J.  Buckley)  —.Sow 
the  seeds  in  November  or  December.  Place  five  or  six 
seeds  in  a  pot  5  inches  in  diameter.  Fibrous  loam 
with  sutlicient  san<l  to  make  it  porous  will  be  found  a 
good  soil.  A  little  leaf-mould  may  be  added  to  the  com- 
post in  which  the  seeds  are  to  be  sown.  Place  in  a  house 
or  frame  with  a  temperatiu-e  of  about  50°  Fahr.  All  the 
light  and  air  possible  must  be  given  the  plants  from  the 
time  the  young  seedlings  appear  above  the  soil  till  they 
are  in  flower.  Pot  on  when  ready  into  pots  9  inches  in 
diameter.  Make  the  soil  in  the  pots  fairly  firm.  Leave 
sutticient  space  for  top-dressing  (say  3  inches)  later  on. 
The  majority  of  the  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas  can  be  grown 
successfully  in  pots. 

Myptle  unsatisfactopy  (A.  i/.).  —  The  Myrtle 
leaves  sent  liy  you  have  every  appearance  of  having  been 
scorched.  Plants  in  a  window  which,  of  course,  are 
reached  by  the  sun  through  the  glass  are  far  more  likely 
trj  be  scorched  than  tiiose  out  of  doors.  Severe  frost 
might  also  cause  disfigurement  to  the  leaves.  As  you 
know,  injudicious  watering,  especially  giving  too  much 
during  the  winter,  when  the  plants  grow  little  or  not  all, 
and  continually  brushing  against  the  plants,  often  dis- 
figures tile  leaves  of  those  in  a  room.  As  you  suggest, 
they  look  almost  as  though  some  burning  substance  had 
fallen  on  them.  The  leaves  are  not  diseased,  but  have 
either  been  injured  oi-  are  unhealthy  on  account  of 
injuilicicms  watering. 

Cultivating  Lachenallas  (J//s.  AVrder).  The 
temperature  of  a  greenhouse  such  as  that  in  which  Pelar- 
goniums thrive  will  just  meet  their  requirements.  After 
the  flowers  are  over  they  should  be  watered  as  before. 
-After  a  while  the  leaves  will  begin  to  turn  yellow,  when 
less  water  must  be  given,  and  by  the  time  the  plants  are 
quite  dormant  it  may  be  discontinued  altogether.  In  this 
way  the  Vmlbs  will  be  thoroughly  ripened  ready  to 
commence  rooting  directly  they  are  repotted.  For"  this 
purpose  a  compost  made  up  of  two  parts  loam  to  one 
part  each  of  leaf-mould  and  sand  is  very  suitable,  the 
whole  of  the  ingredients  being  thoroughly  incoi-porated 
together.  Potting  is  best  carried  out  in  the  latter  part  of 
-August,  the  bulbs  being  shaken  quite  clear  of  the  soil  in 
which  they  have  grown.  Clean  pots  and  effective  drainage 
are  essential. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Peaeh-leaf  CUPl  (£>ea„).~An  attack  of 
this  disease,  we  tliink,  is  a  sure  indication  of  a 
constitutional  weakness  in  the  tree  itself.  The 
loss  of  fibrous  roots  is  a  frequent  cause.  After  a 
few  years'  heavy  cropping  the  soil  becomes 
exhausted,  the  tree  is,  as  it  were,  compelled  to 
go  in  search  of  food  in  other  channels,  and  it 
generally  follows  that  this  takes  the  shape  of  the 
stronger  roots  striking  down  to  the  barren  sub- 
soil below,  hence  a  serious  check  to  the  tree, 
manifested  in  some  such  form  as  the  cm-1.  &c. 
The  trees  must  be  lifted  and  planted  again  in  a 
bed  of  good  soil.  It  is  now  too  late  to  replant, 
but  early  in  October  we  should  certainly  do  so  if 
the  tree  is  not  too  large  ;  in  that  case  as  much  of 
the  soil  should  be  got  away  from  its  roots  as 
possible,  replacing  with  the  best  available  com- 
post, when,  with  generous  treatment  afterwards. 
we  feel  certain  you  «ill  not  again  be  troubled 
with  the  curl. 

Vine  with  double  grrowth  cv.  7.). 

The  double  "Towth  is  doubtless  due  to  a  rich 
root-run.  combined,  perhaps,  with  an  excessive 
amount  of  heat  and  atmospheric  moisture.  The 
Vines  having   been    planted    onh-    in    November 


last,  we  presume  they  are  young  ones,  and  young 
Vines  are  always  liable  to  make  extra  Wgorous 
growth  at  first.  For  this  reason  it  is  not  advis- 
able to  give  them  too  rich  a  root-run  at  first,  but 
rather  to  top-dress  them  with  manure  and  lich 
soil  if  and  when  it  should  be  necessarv.  .Most 
cultivators  plant  their  young  Vines  in  a  border 
about  3  feet  wide  only,  and  add  to  the  border  a 
little  e\^ery  year  as  the  plants  progress.  This  is 
preferable  to  making  up  a  large  border  at  the 
start.  We  should  advise  3-ou  to  keep  the  Vines 
as  cool  as  possible,  giving  air  on  every  favourable 
opportunity.  As  the  young  Vines  will  have  to 
be  pruned  back  to  a  length  of  about  3  feet  or 
4  feet  next  winter,  this  double  growth  will  not 
affect  their  welfare,  and  as  they  get  older  they  I 
will  probably  grow  out  of  it.      "  ' 

Gall  mites  on  Peap  tpees  (Balihayock).-  'Ihc 
shoot  sent  is  suffering  from  a  severe  attack  of  the  Pear 
gall  mite  (Phytoptris  Pyri).  These  shelter  in  the  buds  in 
winter,  and  a  tree  once  infested  is  liable  to  sutler  again 
year  after  year.  To  destroy  the  mites,  the  best  way  is  to 
cut  off  the  diseased  leaves  formed  in  spring  and  bum 
them,  as  at  this  period  all  the  mites  will  be  found  in  the 
galls  on  the  diseased  leaves.  The  mite  being  encased 
inside  the  wood-buds  in  winter  is  sheltered  from  the  effects 
of  any  wash  which  may  be  then  applied.  At  the  same 
time,  we  should  advise  our  correspondent,  after  domg  the 
best  he  can  by  burning  the  affected  leaves,  to  spray  his 
trees  in  winter,  a  few  weeks  before  they  are  started  into 
growth,  with  a  caustic  alkali  wasii,  the  recipe  for  which 
has  often  been  given  in  these  pages.  Bordeaux  mixture  is 
a  fungicide,  and  would  not  help  to  stay  the  ravages  of 
this  mite. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Rose  Captain  Chplsty  (E.  K.  f.).— The  Rose  is 
classed  as  a  Hybrid  Tea.  There  is  a  climbing  variety 
known  as  climbing  Captain  Christy  and  a  dwarf  variety 
called  Red-flowered  Captahi  Christy- 
Visiting:  tlie  Royal  Hopticultupal 
Society's  Gapdens  i^Sikkhlm).  —\t  yau  write  to  the 
Secretaiy  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Vincent 
.Square,  Westminster,  you  will  be  able  to  obtain  full 
particulars  concerning  visits  to  the  Wisley  Gardens. 

Meaning  of  V.M.H.  (E.  K.  /•'.).— These  letters 
stand  for  A'ictoria  Medal  of  Honour  in  Horticulture. 
This  medal  was  instituted  in  the  Diamond  Jubilee  year  of 
Queen  Victoria's  Reign  and  sLvty  medals  were  bestoweu 
upon  distinguished  hoiticulturists.  The  number  is 
limited  to  sixty.  Medals  are  bestowed  mily  when  vacancies 
occur  owinii  ti>  death. 

Bxhibiting  befope  the  Royal  Hoptlcul- 
tupal  Society  {E.  E.  F.).  — ileetings  are  held  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  practically  every  fortnight  in 
the  Hoiticultm-al  Hall.  Vincent  Square.  Westminster. 
There  are  meetings  on  .luly  9  (at  Holland  Park,  Kensing- 
ton) and  July  23  (at  Westminster).  Write  to  the  Secretary 
a  few  days  beforehand  giving  notice  of  your  intention  to 
exhibit,  and  you  will  be  instructed  how  to  proceed. 

Planting:  a  stone  of  Potatoes  (C.  J.).    Con- 

sideratioii  has  to  liegiven  to  the  size  of  thePotatoes.  Ordi- 
narily good  seed  tubers  should  weigh  at  least  3oz.  each,  or 
about  five  to  the  pound,  and  if  that  average  ran  through 
.yours  you  should  have  seventy  tubers.  If  some  be  small  and 
"others  large,  these  latter  may  be  cut  into  halves,  severing 
them  from  the  bud  end  to  the  heel  in  even  sizes.  Only 
when  tubers  exceed  5oz.  in  weight  should  they  be  cut. 
But  taking  seventy  tubers  as  the  average  number  in  your 
stone,  and  planting  at  12  inches  apait  in  the  rows,  the 
extent  of  row  is  self-evident.  But  that  ilistance  suffices 
only  for  early  or  quite  moderate  growers.  For  later  strong 
growei's  the  sets  in  the  rows  should  be  15  inches  apart  and 
the  lows  30  inches  apart. 

Millipedes  in  f^apden  il>r.  Audrey).— i'rom  your 
descripti<.>ii,  I  imagine  your  garden  is  infested  with  milli- 
pedes and  probably  by  wireworms :  both  are  certainly  very 
destructive  in  gardens.  They  are  very  ditficult  pests  tti 
deal  with  as  no  insecticide  that  you  can  safely  use  has 
any  effect  on  them.  They  maj'  be  trapped  by  laying 
pieces  of  boards,  slates,  bricks  and  tiles  about,  as  they  are 
fond  of  hiding  under  such  things,  or  by  burj-ing  slices  of 
Turnips,  .Mangel  VVurzel,  Carrots  or  Potatoes  just  below 
the  surface  of  the  soil.  .Stick  a  small  wooden  skewer  into 
each  bait  to  show  where  it  is  hidden,  and  examine  the 
traps  every  morning.  The  use  of  farmyard  manure  seems 
to  favour'them.  for  it  has  been  found  that  by  using 
artificial  manures  only  and  keeping  the  surface  of  the  soil 
well  stirred  that  they  have  been  almost  exterminated. 
If  any  of  the  bright  yellow  worms  you  speak  of  move  ver\' 
rapidly  they  are  probably  centipedes,  which  are  most 
useful  creatures,  as  they  are  carnivorous  and  kill  numbers 
of  small  insects.  If  you  would  send  up  some  specimens  I 
could  tell  you  whether  they  were  friends  or  foes.— G.  S.  S. 

Names  of  fpult.— ./■  f».— Apple  Green  Costard. 

Names  of  plants.  H.  B.  —Daffodil  Butter  and 
Eggs. KUgotir.  -  Triteleia  uuifiora  (Spring  Starflower). 

♦,'  The  Yearly  Subseriplionlo  TBEOAXUSti  in:  liilaiiil. 
fJs,  'Id.      Foreign,  Sa.  yd. 
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EDITORIAL.   NOTICES. 

Every  department  of  horticulture  is  represented  in  THE 
Garden,  and  the  Editor  invites  readers  to  send  in  questions 
relating  to  matters  upon  which  they  wish  advice  from 
competent  authorities.  With  that  object  he  wishes  to  make 
the  *' Ans^vers  to  Correspondents"  columns  a  conspicuous 
feature,  and,  when  queries  are  printed,  he  hopes  readers 
mil  kindly  give  enquirers  the  benefit  of  their  assistance. 
All  comTniunications  must  he  written  clearly  on  one  side 
only  of  the  paper,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Garden,  accompanied  by  name  and  address  of  the  sender. 


The  Editor  welcomes  photographs,  articles  and  notes, 
but  he  %viU  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  return.  All 
reasonable  care,  however,  will  be  taken,  ai\d,  tvhere  stamps 
are  enclosed,  he  will  endeavour  to  return  non-accepted 
contributions. 


As  regards  photographs,  if  payment  be  desired,  the 
Editor  asks  that  the  price  required  for  reproduction  be 
plainly  stated.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  only 
the  actual  photographer  or  oumer  of  the  copyright  tnll  be 
treated  itntk. 


The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  return  of  artistic 
or  literary  contributions  which  he  may  not  be  able  to  use, 
and  the  receipt  of  a  proof  must  not  be  taken  as  evidence 
that  an  article  is  accepted.  Pv^licati<yn  in  The  Garden 
will  alone  be  recognised  as  acceptance. 


OJices:  SO,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


THE     HOLLIES. 

A  MONG  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs 
/\         the    Hollies   occupy  a  prominent 

/ \       position,     and     there     are    few 

/  \  establishments  of  any  consider- 
able extent  where  Hollies  are  not 
met  with  in  quantity,  but  one  of  the  most 
noteworthy  is  that  of  Messrs.  Fisher,  Son  and 
Sibray,  Handsworth,  near  Sheffield.  The 
happy  position  in  which  the  Hollies  find 
themselves  among  the  occupants  of  the 
garden  may  be  ascribed  to  their  pleasing 
appearance,  their  habit  of  adapting  them- 
selves to  a  great  variety  of  soils  and  situa- 
tions, and  the  numerous  uses  to  which  they 
can  be  put.  These  uses  include  efl'ective 
groups  in  garden  or  woodland,  isolated 
specimen  plants  in  conspicuous  places  on 
lawns  and  in  shrubberies,  undergrowth  in 
thin  plantations,  hedges,  &c. 

Neither  is  it  in  recent  times  only  that 
the  Hollies  have  been  ])opular,  for  we  find 
them  written  about  in  a  praiseworthy 
manner  in  some  of  our  oldest  horticultural 
works.  The  variation  found  in  the 
common  Holly  is  remarkable,  the  leaves 
differing  considerably  in  colour,  shape 
and  spinines.s.  The  shades  of  green  are 
many,  some  being  comparatively  pale,  while 
others  are  of  the  deepest  olive.  Variegation 
is  present  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  many 
well  marked  varieties  are  in  existence.  In 
some  cases  this  variegation  is  confined 
to  marginal  marks,  in  other  instances  it 
varies  from  a  wide  marginal  band  to  a 
mixture  of  green  and  gold  or  silver  towards 
the  middle  of  the  leaf,  while  again  the 
variegation  is  found  in  the  middle  of  the 
leaf  and  the  marginal  band  green.  Some  of 
these  varieties  are  of  modern  introduction, 
while  others  date  back  considerably  more 
than  a  century.  At  the  present  day 
upwards  of  100  well  marked  varieties  are 
known.  The  fruitfulness  of  some  Hollies 
compared  with  others  is  often  a  subject  of 
discussion.  This  is  due  to  the  various 
flowers  borne  by  different  plants,  some 
specimens  bearing  male  flowers  only,  others 
female,  while  those  of  other  trees  bear 
hermaphrodite  blooms.  This  fact  has  long 
been  known,  and  was  first  noted  by  scientists 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Some  country  people  seem  to 
regard    the    ditierence    of     sex    with    the 


.spininess  of  the  leaves,  those  with  spiny 
leaves  being  known  as  "  He  Hollies,"  and 
those  with  spineless  leaves  "She  Hollies." 
This,  however,  it  is  well  known,  does  not 
hold  good,  for  both  fruiting  and  fruitless 
specimens  bear  spiny  and  spineless  leaves  ; 
in  fact,  most  old  trees  have  both  kinds  of 
foliage. 

Planting. 

While  the  Hollies  play  siicli  an  important  part 
in  tlie  decoration  of  the  garden,  and  are  so 
accommodating  in  many  respects,  they  are 
fastidious  in  the  matter  of  root  disturbance, 
and  can  only  be  transplanted  with  safety  at 
certain  periods.  The  best  time  for  transplanting 
Hollies  is  late  spring  and  very  earl}'  autumn ; 
that  is,  the  latter  lialf  of  April  and  the  first  half 
of  May,  and  the  latter  half  of  August  and  first 
lialf  of  September.  During  both  these  periods 
growth  of  both  branch  and  root  is  active  ;  the 
ground  is  warm,  and  they  quickly  get  over  any 
injury  ;  when,  however,  transplanting  is  done  in 
late  autumn,  winter,  or  early  spring,  the  roots 
lie  dormant  in  the  cold  ground  and  they  rarely 
start  well.  Large  plants,  of  course,  that  are 
moved  with  considerable  balls  of  soil  may  be 
transplanted  at  almost  any  period,  as  little  root 
disturbance  takes  place.  In  the  event  of  Hollies 
being  transplanted  where  the  heads  are  out  of  all 
comparison  to  the  roots  reduce  the  leaf  surface. 
This  will  often  save  the  life  of  a  plant  or  cause 
it  to  establish  itself  more  quickly.  If  the  roots 
are  at  all  dry  when  plants  are  received  they 
should  be  soaked  in  water  previous  to  being 
planted.  As  the  work  is  progressing,  care 
should  be  taken  to  worli  tlie  soil  in  well  among 
the  roots,  and  as  soon  as  the  holes  have  been 
filled  up  give  a  good  watering.  For  several  weeks 
after  planting,  should  the  weather  prove  dry, 
occasional  waterings  must  be  given,  with  a 
syringing  overhead,  twice  daily  if  the  sun  is 
very  bright. 

Soil. 

Hollies,  as  a  rule,  are  not  fastidious  with 
regard  to  soil,  providing  it  is  not  very  wet,  for 
tliey  thrive  in  light  and  heavy  loam  and  in 
that  of  a  peaty  character.  Possibly  the  soil  in 
which  they  attain  the  largest  proportions  is  that 
of  a  rieli  medium  loam,  overlying  gravel.  In 
such  material  trees  attain  a  large  size,  and 
numerous  instances  are  recorded  of  specimens 
from  50  feet  to  75  feet  higli,  with  trunks  several 
feet  in  diameter.  In  light  peaty  soil  Hollies 
thrive  with  remarkable  freedom,  and  are  particu- 
larly rich  in  colour. 

Prukixg. 

Too  often  the  pruning  of  Hollies  takes  the 
form  of  cutting  or  cropping  back  to  form  dense 
globes  or  sugar-loaves  with  a  hedge-like  surface. 
■Such  pruning  is  unwise,  for  it  has  the  effect  of 
spoiling  an  otherwise  fine  tree.  As  most  Hollies, 
when  3'oung,  are  naturally  of  more  or  less 
pyramidal  character,  tlie  pruning  should  take 
the  form  of  keeping  the  leads  clear,  removing 
wild  shoots,  dead  wood  and  those  branches 
that  are  reverting  from  any  special  variety.     It 
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is  an  advantage  during  this  pruning  to  take 
some  branches  clean  out  rather  than  simply 
shorten  them,  as  it  leaves  a  plant  with  a 
free  and  natural  appearance,  and  none  but 
an  expert  could  say  that  pruning  had  taken 
place. 

Holly  Hedges. 

The  Holly  is  one  of  the  best  plants  for  forming 
hedges,  and  hedges  have  been  known  to  keep  in 
good  condition  for  upwards  of  a  century.  Previous 
to  Evelyn's  time  many  fine  hedges  existed,  and  he 
directs  attention  to  a  fine  hedge  in  his  garden  at 
Say's  Court.  Of  this  hedge  he  was  inordinately 
proud,  and  says  :  "Is  there  under  heaven  a  more 
glorious  and  refreshing  object  of  the  kind  than 
an  impregnable  hedge  of  about  4(M)  feet  in  length, 
9  feet  in  height  and  5  feet  in  diameter,  which  I 
can  show  in  my  own  ruined  garden  at  Say's 
Court. " 

Hedges  of  larger  dimensions  than  these  are 
often  met  with,  and  the  owners  of  them  are 
usually  proud  of  them.  When  forming  hedges 
it  is  necessary  to  thoroughly  work  the  ground  to 
a  depth  of  2J  feet  previous  to  putting  in  the 
plants.  As  a  rule,  it  is  advisable  to  put  in  com- 
paratively small  plants  rather  than  large  ones. 
When  planting,  the  distance  apart  must  be 
determined  by  the  width  of  the  plants.  To 
form  a  hedge  quickly  the  sides  should  touch. 
The  common  Holly  is  really  better  for  hedges 
than  the  varieties. 

Specimen  Pl.4nts. 

As  Hollies  can  be  grown  in  town  as  well  as 
country  gardens  they  are  often  used  by  suburban 
residents.  People  in  the  neigliliourhood  of  towns 
would  do  well  to  select  those  varieties  having 
glossy  leaves  rather  than  those  with  dull  foliage, 
as  they  resist  dirt  better.  Most  varieties  grow 
rapidly,  and  almost  all  are  worthy  of  general 
culture.  As,  however,  a  selection  of  varieties  has 
to  be  made,  the  following  will  lie  found  very 
ornamental. 

Green-leaved. 

Camelliiefolia. — This  has  long  leaves  with  few 
spines,  very  dark  green  ;  donningtonensis,  long, 
narrow,  dark  green  leaves  ;  handsworthensis, 
small  leaves,  dense  habit ;  Hodginsii,  large,  dark 
green  oval  leaves  ;  Wilsoni,  very  large  handsome 
foliage  and  splendid  berries  ;  f ructu-luteo.  yellow 
fruited  ;  laurifolia,  long,  often  spineless  leaves  ; 
maderensis  atrovirens,  large  oval  leaves  ; 
nigrescens,  large,  dark  green  foliage  ;  pendula, 
weeping  habit ;  ovata,  regularly  toothed, 
ovate  leaves  ;  platyphylla,  leaves  large  and  deep 
green. 

Gold  Vakiegated. 

Aurea  angustifolia,  aureo  -  marginata,  aureo 
medio-picta  or  Golden  Milkmaid,  aureo-regina  or 
Golden  Queen,  flaveseens  or  Moonlight  Holly, 
watereriana,  a  dense  grower,  with  many  of  tlie 
leaves  spineless,  and  King  Kdward  VII. 

Silver  Variegated. 

Argentea  marginata,  argentea  pendula  or 
Perry's  Weeping,  argentea  regina  or  Silver 
Queen,  argentea  medio-picta  or  Silver  Milkmaid 
and  Handsworth  New  Silver,  an  exceptionally 
fine  variety. 

In  addition  to  Ilex  Aquifolium  and  varieties, 
there  are  other  useful  hardy  evergreen  Hollies,  of 
which  a  selection  is :  I.  cornuta  from  China, 
I.  crenata  from  Japan,  I.  dipyrena  from  the 
Himalaya,  I.  integra  from  China  and  Japan, 
I.  lati  folia  of  Japanese  origin  and  I.  opaca  the 
American  Holly.  All  these  are  very  interesting 
and  form  fine  decorative  plants  suitable  for  pro 
minent  positions  in  the  garden. 

Where  Hollies  are  planted  on  hot  dry  soil  a 
mulching  of  well  -  rotted  fai'myard  mainire 
applied  in  May  will  be  found  of  the  greatest 
advantage,  while  those  growing  in  poor  soil 
can  be  helped  by  two  or  three  applications 
of  cow  manure  water  during  late  spring  and 
early  summer.  W.  I). 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 


FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

May  8.— Caledonian  Horticultural  Society's 
Show  (two  days). 

May  14.  —  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Meeting. 

May  22.— Royal  Botanical  Society's  Exhibition. 

May  28. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Exhi- 
bition in  the  Inner  Temple  Gardens  (three  days). 


Water  -  colour     drawings       of 
irardens  and   lands«apes.^Mr.  and 

Mrs.  Albert  Stevens  are  holding  an  exhibition  of 
water-colour  drawings  of  gardens  and  landscapes 
at  the  Dor(5  Gallery,  35,  New  Bond  Street. 
London,  from  May  22  to  May  29. 

A  flower  show  and  fete,  in  aid  of  tiie 

funds  of  the  Kingston  Victoria  Hospital,  will  be 
held  in  the  grounds  of  Elmsfield,  London  Road, 
on  Wednesday,  July  3  next.  Mr.  A.  Dean,  62, 
Richmond  Road,  Kingston-on-Thames,  is  the 
hon.  secretary  of  the  flower  show  department. 

Sutton  Rose  SOCiety.^The  twenty 
sixth  exhibition  will  be  held  in  the  Public  Hall, 
Sutton,  on  Tuesday,  July  2  next.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  Rose  societies,  and 
the  list  of  prizes  should  result  in  a  spirited 
competition.  Mr.  E.  J.  Holland,  an  enthusiastic 
amateur  Rose  grower,  is  the  hon.  secretary. 

New  works   at  Edinburgrh 
Botanic    Gardens.  —  Among    tiie 

estimates  presented  to  Parliament  by  H.M. 
Commissioner  of  Works  is  that  of  £5,200  for  new 
works  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Edinburgh. 
A  large  share  of  this  is  to  be  expended  on  the 
erection  of  a  new  Fern  house,  a  structure  at 
present  much  required  in  the  establishment. 
The  estimate  for  this  is  £2,410,  the  balance  being 
for  other  improvements  and  reconstructions. 

Pigmy  trees. — Pigmy  trees  are  of  such 
interest  that  it  would  seem  worth  while  for  some 
nurseryman  to  secure  and  propagate  the  pigmy 
form  of  the  Black  Jack  Oak  (Querous  nigra), 
which  botanists  tell  us  exists  in  the  woods  near 
Millville,  N.J.  The  usual  height  of  the  Oak  is 
30  feet  to  40  feet,  but  the  pigmy  ones  referred  to 
have  been  observed  of  no  more  than  2  feet  to 
6  feet,  the  very  dwarfest  of  them  bearing  acorns. 
Quercus  nigra  is  a  beautiful  tree  at  all  times, 
especially  in  summer  when  clothed  with  its  large 
shining  green  leaves.  A  note  in  the  Botaiiica/ 
Gazette  describes  a  forest  of  dwarf  trees  found 
upon  the  west  coast  of  Vancouver  Island,  British 
Columbia.  The  little  trees  are  of  three  kinds — 
Thuja  gigantea,  Tsuga  mertensiana  and  Picea 
sitchensis — and  range  in  height  from  less  than 
1  foot  up  to  2  feet  or  a  little  more.  No  doubt 
soil  and  situation  have  had  to  do  with  the 
dwarfing  of  these  trees ;  still,  the  character 
would  be  so  fixed  that  even  in  favourable  situa- 
tions for  growth  great  variation  from  old  forms 
would  not  be  looked  for  for  some  time. — The 
F/wists'  Exchange. 

A    note    on     perpetual-fruiting 

Strawberries. — We  have  received  several 
enquiries  lately  with  reference  to  the  perpetual- 
fruiting  Strawberries,  and  to  which  Mr.  James 
Hudson  of  the  Gunnersbury  House  Gardens  has 
kindly  replied.  His  remarks  are  as  follows : 
"Perpetual-fruiting  Strawberries  should,  in  my 
opinion,  be  renewed  from  year  to  year,  rather 
than  depend  upon  the  old  stools.  These  Straw- 
berries should  be  growni  in  the  most  favourable 
position  in  the  garden.  They  require  both  light 
and  moisture,  as  well  as  a  thoroughly  tilled  soil 
that  has  been  made  moderately  firm  before  plant- 
ing. In  order  to  secure  a  good  autumnal  crop 
pick  out  all  the  first  crop  of  flower  trusses.  This 
will  foster  and  encourage  an  early  set  of  runners, 
which  may  be  pegged  around  the  parent  plant 
after  having  been  stopped  at  the  first  growth. 
These  runners  are  nearly  all  to  be  depended  upon 
to  fruit  the  .same  autumn,  as  well  as  the  old  stool 


itself.  If  room  can  be  found  in  pits,  frames  or 
cool  houses,  the  first  early  runners  should  be 
pegged  into  4^-inch  pots — three  in  a  pot — and 
fruited  therein.  This  is  a  safe  and  reliable  way 
to  secure  late  fruits,  i.e. ,  in  October  or  late  Septem- 
ber. For  the  open  bed  it  is  better  to  follow, 
where  there  is  room,  the  method  of  planting  in  the 
autumn  as  with  other  Strawberries.  Young 
plants,  if  got  now,  may  be  expected  to  fruit  this 
coming  autumn,  provided  they  receive  due  at- 
tention, and  that  no  first  crop  be  taken.  The 
writer  has  just  planted  his  entire  crop  in  this 
way,  chiefly  from  4J-inch  pots  of  last  autumn's 
cropping  stock.  A  few  newer  sorts  have  been 
planted  from  3-inch  pots  for  the  same  purpose. 
These  perpetual  Strawberries  are  not  suitable  for 
forcing,  i.e.,  early  forcing,  only  for  late  forcing, 
as  indicated.  The  best  sorts  are  St  Antoine  de 
Padoue,  Oregon,  Pearl,  Merveille  de  France  (new), 
all  for  dessert,  and  St.  .Joseph,  for  icing,  i.e., 
kitchen  u.se  in  the  late  autumn.'' 


PRIZES 


FOR     GARDENERS. 

MAY. 


ROSES   FOR  SMALL   GARDENS. 


A  First  Prize  of  FOUR  GUINEAS, 

A    Second  Prize   of  TWO   GUINEAS, 

A  Third  Prize  of  ONE  GUINEA, 

And  a  Fourth  Prize  of  HALF-A-GUINEA 

ire  offered  for  the  best  essays  on  '^  Hoses  for 
Small  Gardens." 
The  notes  (restricted  to  1,500  words)  must  be 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  be 
enclosed  in  an  envelope  marked  "Competition," 
addressed  to  "  The  Editor  of  The  Garden,  20, 
Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C."  The 
answers  must  reach  this  office  not  later  than 
May  31.  Both  amateur  and  professional 
gardeners  may  compete,  but  it  is  hoped  that 
those  who  contribute  regularly  to  the  pages 
of  The  Garden  will  not  do  so.  The  name  and 
address  of  the  competitor  must  be  written  upon 
the  MS. ,  and  not  upon  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 
The  Editor  accepts  no  responsibility  for  and 
cannot  undertake  to  return  the  MSS.  of  unsuccess- 
ful competitors.     The  Editor's  decision  is  final. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor   is  not   respon.sible  for  the  opinions 
expressed  by  corrtspcmdents. ) 


Cold  Peach  houses  in  spring.— As 

one  of  your  readers  has  mentioned  I,  like  him, 
have  regarded  Peach  houses  as  more  dilficult  to 
manage  than  those  artificially  heated,  and  this 
season  the  question  has  come  prominently  before 
one.  In  these  structures  all  is  well  till  new- 
growth  begins.  When  the  trees  are  in  bloom 
I  am  not  anxious.  Seldom  have  I  seen  them 
aft'eoted  by  frost,  providing  the  house  is  kept  as 
dry  as  possible,  but  with  new  leaf  growtli  conies 
the  danger  from  climatic  changes.  This  was 
very  eWdent  this  year,  the  month  of  March 
being  a  most  favourable  one  until  the  third  week, 
when  in  the  West  of  England  for  many  daj's  the 
warmth  was  more  like  .Tune  than  March.  This 
had  the  effect  of  forcing  growth  in  these  cold 
structures  most  rapidlj'.  With  the  change  to 
cold  sunless  days  and  nights  this  growth  sufi'ers 
considerably.  Among  the  evils  is  that  of  insects. 
I  noticed  this  year,  although  our  trees  were 
sprayed  before  the  blossom  opened,  we  had  to 
resort  to  spraying  while  the  trees  were  in  full 
flower.  Many  might  think  this  would  be  injurious 
to  the  setting,  but  it  was  not.  We  use  Abol,  apply- 
ing it  with  one  of  the  inventor's  spraj'ing 
sj'ringes.  In  this  way  we  keep  our  growth 
clean,  but  the  chief  thing  is  not  to  allow  the 
growth  to  become  curled. — J.  C.  F. 
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The     flowering     of     Bamboos. 

I  caniiDt  boast  of  being  the  possessor  of  a  ooUec- 
ticn  of  Bamboos,  my  garden  being  a  small  one, 
and  except  Arundinaria  M^take  and  Phyllostachys 
aurea.  which  have  been  here  more  tlian  twenty 
years  without  flowering,  twelve  other  kinds 
have  only  been  planted  within  the  last  six  or 
1  seven  years  ;  of  these  five  have  flowered  and 
died.  "Like  your  correspondent  at  Bieton,  I  have 
lost  A.  Simoni,  P.  boryana  and  P.  Castillonis, 
also  A.  insigiiis,  a  new  variety,  and  P.  Henonis. 
Age  and  size  seem  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
flowering  of  the  Bamboo.  P.  Castillonis  here  was 
a  tiny  plant  in  a  pot.  I  was  advised  by  the  late 
Mr.  Burbidge  to  cut  down  A.  Simoni  ;  the  only 
result  was  that  the  plants  threw  up  feeble  shoots 
a  few  inches  liigh  the  following  year.  These  were 
again  covered  with  flowers  and  died.  I  was 
curious  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  statement 
that  ii  a  Bamboo  flowers  in  any  j'ear  the  others 
of  that  species  will  do  so  at  the  same  time  in 
other  places,  and  I  found  that  A.  Simoni  flowered 
at  places  so  far  apart  as  Kew,  Glasnevin,  Norfolk 
and  Kerry  the  same  year  as  my  plants.  Nothing 
can  exceed  the  grace  and  beauty  of  Bamboos 
where  the}-  do  well,  but  I  think  in  a  small  garden 
they  should  be  planted  with  caution,  as  the  failure 
of  one  shrub  alone  in  such  a  place  may  mar  the 
effect  of  the  whole. — J.  H.  Thomas,  Gar/ou: 

I  note  you  ask  jour  readers  to  send  a  list 

of  Bamboos  that  have  died  after  flowering.     In 


THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 


THE    SEA    PINK. 

COMMON  Sea  Pinks  (Armeria),  which 
grow  in  such  profusion  on  the  sea- 
shore in  many  places,  can  be  used 
with  charming  effect  in  the  garden. 
The  illustration  shows  this  plant 
producing  its  little  pale  lilac-pink 
flowers,  which  contrast  so  well  with  its  dark 
green  close  set  foliage,  covering  an  edging 
of  rough  stones  in  a  narrow  border,  which  only 
gets  the  sun  for  a  short  time  in  the  early  mornings 
in  the  summer  time.  It  is  of  very  compact 
growth,  and  serves  to  hold  the  soil  and  stones 
together.  The  plants  were  growni  from  seed 
gathered  on  the  clifts  of  Anglesea.  The  fact  of  its 
flowering  so  well  in  this  somewhat  unfavourable 
position  shows  how  well  it  can  adapt  itself  to 
circumstances.  W.  A.  Watts. 


SPRING    BEDDING. 

Now  that  the  beds  are  clothed  in  their  spring 
beautj'  notes  should  be  taken  with  reference  to 
next  season's  display.  Improvements  often  occur 
to  mind,  and  should  be  carried  out  wherever 
practicable.  The  propagation  of  spring  bedding 
plants  also  needs  attention  at  this  season.  A 
shadj'  quarter  of  the  kitchen  garden  is  a  suitable 


SEA  PINKS   IN   A  GARDEN    IN    NORTH    WALKS. 


my  small  collection  of  twelve  sorts  the  only  one 
I  have  lost  from  this  cause  is  Arundinaria  Simoni. 
— Beechmast,  Hants. 

Out  of  about  a  dozen  varieties  of  Bamboos 

grown  here  Phyllostachys  Henonis  and  P.  boryana 
have  flowered  and  are  dead. — N.  B. ,  Forres. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Reid's  enquiry  it  may  be 

of  interest  to  state  that  the  only  Bamboo  dying 
after  flowering  was  Arundinaria  Simoni,  and  it  is 
very  singular  that  quite  small  plants  (a  foot  high 
luider  glass  as  well  as  some  out  of  doors)  all 
flowered  simultaneously  and  all  died.  From  the 
seeds  have  been  produced  some  nice  young  plants. 
I  have  about  eighteen  sorts  of  Bamboos,  chiefly 
out  of  doors.  Some  of  the  older  clumps  have 
been  planted  out  some  fifteen  years,  some  more 
recently. — F.  C,  While  Knights  Groiv,  Beading. 

The  old  Golden  Pippin  Apple.— 

In  an  article  from  "  A.  R."  on  the  above  named 
Apple  I  notice  he  says  that  it  appeared  in  a  list 
published  seventy  years  ago  and  it  was  then 
termed  "old."  I  have  before  me  as  I  write  a 
gardening  book  dated  1736,  in  which  the  author 
says,  in  a  chapter  on  planting  an  orchard,  "Some 
such  serviceable  sorts  as  Golden  Pippin,  Golden 
Renets,  Russet  Pippin,  Pearmain,  Kitchen  Renets 
and  Green  Russets  should  be  planted,  which  will 
remain  good  for  several  months."  I  thought  this 
might  be  of  interest  to  "A.  R."  and  perhaps  other 
readers.  —  J.  N.  Maunder,  7,  Va/e  Royal. 
Tnnhridne  Wdls. 


place  to  grow  many  of  the  young  plants  during 
the  summer  months.  The  following  plants  can 
be  recommended  for  spring  bedding.  I  have  given 
the  mode  of  propagation  : 

Alysswm  saxatih.  — Easily  increased  by  division. 
Sever  the  shoots  from  the  plant  in  such  a  manner 
that  a  "  heel "  is  attached  to  each.  Dibble  these 
in  light  sandy  soil  in  rows,  pressing  the  soil  firmly 
around  them.  The  rows  may  be  8  inches  apart, 
allowing  4  inches  from  plant  to  plant.  Sprinkle 
through  a  rosed  watering-pot  to  settle  the  soil 
and  continue  this  daily,  in  the  absence  of  rain, 
until  the  plants  have  become  established.  Stir 
the  soil  frequently  during  the  summer  with  the 
Dutch  hoe  and  apply  w-ater  when  necessary. 
Bushy  plants  may  thus  be  procured  ready  to 
plant  out  in  the  autumn. 

Arabis  alhida  (White  Rock  Cress). — One  of  the 
earliest  plants  to  flower.  The  double  form,  A. 
albida  fl. -pi. ,  has  become  very  popular.  A.  lucida 
variegata  is  perhaps  the  most  useful  variegated 
plant  we  have  for  spring  bedding :  it  also  forms  a 
most  beautiful  permanent  edging  to  walks,  &c. 
All  forms  may  be  propagated  by  division,  but  the 
double  form  is  frecjuently  increased  from  cuttings 
inserted  under  the  protection  of  a  frame  or  hand- 
lights  placed  on  a  shady  border. 

Auhrietia  de/foidea  and  varieties,  which  are 
numerous,  the  best  being  gra>ca,  blue  ;  Hender- 
soni,  dark  purple;  Ingrami,  large  rosy  pink;  and 
variegata,  pretty  variegated  foliage.     Propagated 


bj' division  and  from  seed,  but  the  varieties  do  not 
come  true  when  raised  by  the  latter  means. 

Auricula. — Alpine  varieties  which  flower  in 
April  are  suitable  for  .spring  bedding.  They 
should  not  be  planted  in  a  very  warm  position. 
Propagated  by  division  or  from  seed. 

Double  Daisies. — Most  useful  for  small  beds, 
also  for  edgings  ;  they  include  white,  pink  and 
red  varieties.  A  variegated  leaved  form,  aucubse- 
folia,  is  now  seldom  seen,  probably  owing  to  its 
rather  delicate  constitution.  Propagated  by 
division  and  from  seed.  A  large  percentage  of 
the  plants  raised  from  seed  may  be  relied  upon 
to  produce  double  flowers,  providing  the  seed  is 
procured  from  a  reliable  source. 

Dunaria  biennis  variegata.  the  variegated  form 
of  Honesty.  Although  this  is  not  a  general 
favourite  it  serves  a  useful  purpose  when  planted 
as  a  "dot"  plant  in  a  bed  of  Aubrietia  or  blue 
Mj'osotis.  Propagated  by  seed  sown  in  JIay. 
Transplant  the  seedlings  as  soon  as  they  are  large 
enough  to  handle. 

Forget-me-not. — There  are  a  number  of  useful 
varieties  which  vary  in  height  and  also  in  colour. 
Mj-osotis  dissitiflora  is  very  useful,  and  forms  an 
excellent  groundwork  for  spring-flowering  bulbs. 
M.  dissitiflora  alba  is  similar  except  in  colour. 
These  varieties  begin  to  flower  early  in  April. 
Propagated  from  .seed.  It  is  a  good  practice  to 
take  up  the  plants  after  flowering  and  plant  them 
rather  thickly  in  the  reserve  garden.  Allow 
them  to  cast  their  seed,  which  germinates  quickly 
proWding  the  soil  is  kept  in  a  moist  condition. 
A  verj'  few-  old  plants  will  thus  produce  hundreds 
of  seedlings,  which  may  be  transplanted  when 
large  enough. 

Fansies. — There  are  numerous  strains  of  these 
popular  flowers,  w-hich  are  useful  in  spring  gar- 
dening. They  may  be  easily  raised  from  seed. 
Where  a  large  quantity  of  one  variety  is  w-anted 
treat  in  the  same  maimer  as  advised  for  the 
Forget-me-not. 

Polyanthus(Vr'm\n\a  variabilis). -Good  decided 
colours  are  preferred  for  bedding,  such  as  red, 
\'ellow  and  white.  Propagated  by  division  and 
from  seed. 

Phlox  amiy^nii  is  a  pretty  little  plant,  producing 
flowers  of  a  deep  rosy  pink  in  April.  It  spreads 
very  rapidly.  Other  suitable  Phloxes  are  P. 
divaricata,  1'2  inches  in  height,  with  lavender- 
coloured  flowers,  and  P.  Nelsoni,  white,  very  free 
flowering.  Propagated  by  division  and  by  cuttings 
after  flowering.  Cuttings  should  be  inserted  in 
pots  of  sandy  soil  and  placed  in  a  shady  frame 
until  rooted. 

Sa.vi/raga  cordifolia  purpurea  is  very  hardy 
and  useful  for  large  beds.  S.  muscoides  forms  a 
good  groundwork  for  Tulips,  Hj'acinths,  &c. 
Propagated  by  division. 

Silene  compacta  and  S.  pendula  are  dwarf  com- 
pact plants  thickly'studded  with  flowers.  There 
are  also  double  forms.     Propagated  from  seed. 

Wallflowers. — There  are  numerous  strains  of 
this  favourite  flower.  It  is  important  to  obtain 
seed  from  a  reliable  source  to  secure  good  results. 
Seed  should  be  sown  in  May  in  shallow  drills. 
Transplant  as  soon  as  large  enough  in  rows  I  foot 
apart  and  6  inches  betw-een  the  plants.  Water 
must  be  given  during  dry  weather. 

Munden  Gardens,  Watford.  C.  Ruse. 


FORCED    ALPINE    PLANTS. 

Seeing  the  illustrations  of  various  alpine  plants 
in  flower  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Garden  I  am 
tempted  to  refer  to  a  complaint  made  to  me 
recently  by  a  well-known  gardener  who  has  under 
his  charge  a  fine  alpine  garden,  that  the  common 
practice  of  show-ing  alpines  and  other  earlj-  spring- 
flowering  plants  forced  into  bloom  se\eral  weeks 
earlier  than  they  would  flower  outdoors  was  both 
misleading  to  purchasersand  harmful  to  gardeners, 
as  emploj'ers  not  familiar  with  the  facts  were  apt 
to  think  that  tliese  plants  put  out  on  rookwork 
or  in  similar  positions  outdoors  should  naturally 
bloom  as  early  as  they  do  when  grown  in  green- 
houses or  warm   frames.     I  me-dy  present  this 
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gardener's  aspect  of  the  case  because  he  said  that 
when  purchasers  were  disappointed  with  their 
plants,  not  only  because  Howeriiig  so  much  later 
than  anticipated,  but  rarely  with  the  brightness 
or  cleanness  seen  in  plants  grown  under  glass,  the 
gardener  was  severely  blamed  for  results,  over 
the  production  of  which  be  had  no  control.  No 
doubt  if  the  owner  of  these  plants  provided  many 
small  handlights  or  bell-glasses  to  place  over 
these  small  early-flowering  alpines,  both  earlier 
flowering  and  cleaner  plants  «ould  be  found,  but 
at  what  an  expense  of  taste,  such  as  would  be 
presented  with  a  rockwork  or  alpine  garden 
covered  with  small  handlights. 
What  is  desirable  in  all  gardens 
w'here  alpines  form  a  prominent 
feature  is  that  while  having  every 
encouragement  furnished  in  pro- 
perly constructed  or  planted 
gardens  or  rockeries  in  the  open 
duplicate  plants  of  all  the  choicer 
kinds  or  varieties  should  be  grown 
in  pots  or  pans  in  frames.  Where 
sheltered  during  the  winter  from 
snowfalls,  heavj'  rains  and  severe 
frost,  not  only  might  plants  be 
saved,  the  fellows  of  \\hioh  might 
be  killed  outdoors,  but  by  getting 
the  plants  into  bloom  a  few  weeks 
earlier  the  pleasure  of  having  them 
in  bloom  thus  early,  to  be  followed 
by  later  bloom  outdoors,  would 
be  greatly  increased.  So  treated 
no  one  would  be  in  any  way 
misled.  A.  D. 


pipes  dm-ing  cold,  frosty  weather  is  necessary,  I  over  the  bed  until  the  crop  is  selected.  After 
but  on  bright  sunny  days  this  may  be  entirely  1  this  pinch  the  shoots  to  one  eye  above  the  fruit, 
dispensed  with.  E.xamine  the  soil  frequently,  and  '  allowhig  one  fruit  only  on  a  shoot,  and  no  more 
if  dry  give  a  thorough  watering  with  tepid  water  ;  than  six  to  a  plant.  It  is  necessary  to  fertilise 
through   a    rosed    watering-pot.       Remove    the    the  female  flowers  of  the  Melon  to  ensure  a  crop. 


lights  from  the  pit  entirely  on  warm  days  when 
the  crop  is  maturing.  Kuring  May  the  tubers 
will  be  ready  for  use.  As  they  are  cleared  out  a 
start  can  be  made  to  secure  a  crop  of  Melon.s  or 
Cucumbers,  or  both  if  desired,  proNnding  that 
the  pit  is  divided  and  is  of  sufficient  size.  If 
Melon's  are  to  he  grown,  the  plants  should,  if 


This  is  simple  enough,  and  should  be  done  when 
the  leaves  are  dry  and  the  sun  is  shining.  A 
number  of  flowers  should  be  fertilised  at  the 
same  time.  The  crop  should  ripen  at  about  four 
months  from  the  time  of  sowing  the  seed. 
Watering  and  ventilating  are  very  important 
items   in  the   cultivation   of    the    Melon.       The 


USE  OF  A  HEATED 
PIT. 

THE  pit  should  face  the 
south  as  nearly  as 
possible.  A  suitable 
measurement  is  a 
width  of  6  feet  and 
a  length  proportionate 
to  the  produce  required.  It  should 
be  3  feet  high  at  the  back  and 
2  feet  3  inches  at  the  front. 
15egin  by  collecting  some  rather 
light  turfy  soil  and  place  it  in  the 
pit  to  the  depth  of  18  inches. 
.Should  no  better  material  be  at 
hand  the  top  spit  of  good  garden 
soil  will  answer,  incorporating 
with  this  a  fourth  part  of  leaf- 
mould  and  about  a  6-inch  potful 
of  bone-meal  to  the  barrowload  of 
soil.  This  must  be  done  early 
in  .January.  Procure  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  an  early  varietj'  of  seed  Potatoes 
— May  Queen  is  excellent,  being  very  early, 
a  large  cropper  of  good  quality  and  having 
a  very  dwarf  haulm.  Place  the  Potato  sets 
closely  in  shallow  boxes  one  layer  deep, 
arranging  the  boxes  in  full  daylight  secure  from 
frost,  but  not  subject  to  heat  in  any  way.  The 
sets  will  be  ready  for  planting  in  February. 

Remove  some  of  the  sprouts  before  planting, 
leaving  only  two  or  three  to  each  set,  stretch 
a  line  across  one  end  of  the  pit  and  cut  outa 
trench  with  the  .spade  4  inches  deep.  Place  thi 
Potatoes  6  inches  apart  in  the  trench,  cover] 
carefully  with  the  soil,  move  on  the  J:„ 
15  inches,  and  proceed  as  before  until  the  planting 
is  completed.  Level  over  the  surface  with  the 
rake,  removing  any  large  stones,  &e.  ;  then  a 
sowing  of  Radishes  can  be  made  as  a  catch  crop. 
The  French  Breakfast  is  a  delicious  Radish  and 
very  suitable  for  this  purpose.  These  will  be  fit 
to  use  before  being  in  any  way  detrimental  to 
the  Potato  crop.     The 

Potato  must  from  the  beginning  be  allowed 
abundance  of  light  and  air.  Avoid  too  high  a  tem- 
perature or  the  result  will  be  plenty  of  haulm  but 
no  Potatoes.    A  gentle  warmth  from  the  hot-water 


possible,  be  prepared^in  advance,  if  not,  the  seed  I  plants  must  never  be  dry  at  the  roots,  and  should 

be  syringed  overhead  twice  daily 
during  sunny  weather.  When 
they  are  coming  into  flower  give 
an  extra  watering,  as  this  must 
suffice  until  the  fruit  has  "set" 
and  is  the  size  of  a  Walnut. 
During  this  time  the  syringe 
should  be  used  in  the  evening 
only,  when  the  pit  is  closed. 
Syringing  must  not  be  entirely 
abolished  or  red  spider  will 
appear.  When  the  fruits  have 
attained  the  size  mentioned  water- 
ing may  be  resumed,  also  the 
syringe  used  twice  daily.  When 
the  fruit  begins  to  colour  a  drier 
atmosphere  must  be  maintained. 
Extremes  are  fatal  to  the  Jlelon, 
either  in  the  matter  of  ventilation 
or  watering.  The  fruits  must  be 
supported  on  an  inverted  flower- 
pot.    The 

CrcTMBER  can  also  be  grown  in 

a  heatetl  pit.     The  treatment  of 

the  Cucumber  is  more  generally 

understood  than  is  the  cultivation 

of  the   Melon.      A   start   niaj'  be 

made   with    prepared    plants   or 

seeds.     Plant  on   hillocks  in  the 

same     manner     as     advised     for 

Melons,  but  use  a  rather  lighter 

compost.    When  the  young  plants 

have  made  three  leaves  pinch  out 

the  top,  and  when  the  shoots  have 

made  four  leaves  pinch  out   the 

points     to     promote     a     further 

growth.    Stop  no  more  until  there 

is  a  show   of   fruit.     The  shoots 

should   be   pegged   out   to   cover 

the    bed    in   a   regular    manner. 

Do      not     allow      overcrowding. 

Every   fruiting  shoot   should    be 

stopped  two   leaves    beyond   the 

fruit.      Twice   a   daj'  the  plants 

must  be  thoroughly  .syringed.     A 

frequent  error  with  the  beginner 

is  allowing  the  roots  to  become 

dry,  while  the  plant  and  surface  of  the  bed  are  kept 

moist  by  spraying  overhead.     Ventilation  must 

be   strictly  attended  to.       The    foliage    quickly 

scalds  when  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  sun, 

providing    no    air    is    admitted  to    the    plants. 

With  care  these  plants  will  yield  abundance  of 

fruit  throughout  the  season. 

When  the  Melons  or  Cucumbers  are  cleared 
out  in  the  late  autumn,  dig  over  the  soil,  remov- 
ing all  weeds,  roots,  &c.  Then  plant  Lettuces, 
plants  of  which  have  been  raised  from  a  sowing 
made  in  August  on  an  outside  border.  These 
will  be  most  acceptable  during  the  last  months 
of  the  year  when  good  salad  is  none  too  plentiful. 
A  high  temperature  is  not  needed  for  this  crop, 
and  sufficient  air  must  be  admitted  to  prevent 
the  plants  from  becoming  drawn.  A  gocxl  Lettuce 
for  this  purpose  is  Sutton's  Winter  White.   C.  R. 


ROSE    MME.  JULES    GRAVEREAUX. 


(Reduced, 
grtnmi,) 


Considered  to  be  the  bej>t  Tea  Rose 


may  be  sown  in  the  prepared  bed.  If  this  is  done 
twice  as  manj'  should  be  sown  as  will  be  wanted  as 
a  precaution  against  accidents.  Before  adding  the 
soil  in  which  the  Melons  are  to  be  grown,  level 
and  tread  down  that  which  is  in  the  pit 
very  firmly.  Wash  the  woodwork  and  glass 
thoroughly,  making  all  sweet  and  clean  ;  without 
this  there  is  very  little  chaijce  of  success.  The 
Melon  requires  a  firm,  turfy  loam.  Place  a  small 
hillock  of  the  loam  inider  each  light,  raising  this 
in  the  shape  of  a  cone  so  as  almost  to  touch  the 
lights.  Allow  this  to  become  thoroughly  warmed 
hrough  before  sowing  or  planting.  It  is  far 
etter  to  start  with  a  small  quantity  of  soil, 
which  can  be  added  to  as  the  plants  require  more 
root  room.  Amateurs  are  often  prone  to  neglect 
Melons  in  regard  to  the  proper  training,  allowing 
the  growths  to  become  overcrowded,  which 
results  in  sterility. 

For  this  mid-season  crop  a  branching  habit  is  to 
be  preferred  to  the  cordon  system,  as  a  hea\ier 
crop  can  be  obtained.  Pinch  the  young  plants 
when  the}'  have  formed  two  rough  leaves.  The 
plants  will  then  produce  two  shoots.  Allow  these 
to  make  six  leaves  and  pinch  again.  Then  allow 
the  shoots  to  grow,  spreading  them  out  evenly' 


A   deligrhttul  spring:  picture.— in 

the  famous  Dropmore  Hardens,  near  Cookhani,  a 
long,  low,  rocky  bank  around  a  sunken  flower 
garden  is  at  present  smothered  with  masses  of 
white  Rock  Cress  (Arabis  albida)  and  several 
varieties  of  Aubrietia,  forming  one  of  the  most 
charming  garden  pictures  we  ha\e  ever  seen. 
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A    NEW    RAMBLER    ROSE. 

QUIT]*j  an  acquisition  is  the  beautiful 
1  new  rambler  named  Tausendschoii 
I  which  Messrs.  William  Paul  and 
'  Son  of  Walthani  Cross  exhibited 
at  the  RoyalHortioultural Society's 
meeting  on  the  16th  ult.  It  seems 
to  be  a  break  away  from  the  true 
multifloras,  with  their  small  individual  blossoms, 
the  flowers  of  the  novelty  being  nearly  .3  inches 
across.  They  are  rather  more  than  semi-double, 
as  there  are  four  or  five  rows  of  petals,  the  whole 
blossom  being  excellent  in  form  and  lightly 
arranged  in  the  cluster,  which  comprises  five  to 
eight  buds  and  blossoms.  The  colour  is  bright 
carnation  pink,  with  a  jellowish  suffusion.  The 
flower  trusses  are  produced  right  down  to  the 
base,  a  fact  that  renders  these  ramblers  so  useful 
as  pot  plants.  I  expect  Tausendschon  (which  is 
of  (Jerman  origin)  will  be  largely'  gi-o%vn  for  pot 
culture,  there  being  a  light  airy  disposal  of  the 
trusses  which  enables  one  to  see  through  the 
plant,  although  this  latter  is  of  course  a  matter 
of  treatment  at  time  of  pruning.  These  ramblers 
form  a  valuable  group  for  pot  culture,  and  if  well- 
ripened  bushj'  plants  are  potted  up  in  October  it 
is  not  difficult  to  have  such  in  bloom  by  April, 
providing  the  best  sorts  for  the  purpose  are 
selected.  Good  two  and  three-year-old  own-root 
plants  are  really  the  best  for  this  work.  They 
should  be  placed  in  a  cold  pit,  plunged  for  a 
month  or  so,  then  brought  into  a  greenhouse  with 
a  temperature  of  .5.')''.  A  batch  of  two  or  three 
good  contrasting  colours  of  the  dwarf  Polyanthas, 
such  as  Mme.  N.  Levavasseur,  Mrs.  Cutbush, 
Aschenbrodel,  Eugenie  Lamesch  and  Katherina 
Zeimet,  would  enable  the  decorator  to  have  a 
pretty  groundwork  with  the  ramblers  towering 
upward.  P. 


NATIONAL   ROSE   SOCIETY. 

The  Nickerson  Awakds. 
It  was  entirely  a  happy  thought,  generously 
carried  out,  that  occurred  to  Mr.  W.  E. 
Nickerson,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  U.S.A.,  a 
member  of  the  Society  last  year,  when  he 
offered  to  the  National  Rose  Society  the  sum 
of  15  guineas  to  be  awarded  to  the  raiser  of 
the  best  all-round  Rose  of  recent  introduction  in 
each  of  the  three  sections  known  as  the  Hybrid 
Perpetual,  Hybrid  Tea  and  Tea  or  Noisette 
classes.  He  left  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the 
society  as  to  the  method  to  be  pursued  to 
ascertain  the  desired  end,  leaving  them  an 
entirely  free  hand,  simply  stating  "  that  he  was 
anxious  to  encourage  in  any  way  the  introduction 
of  really  fine  Roses  which  are  well  adapted  for 
growing  by  ordinary  amateurs  in  the  open  air 
and,  if  so  be,  in  the  United  States  as  well." 
The  matter  was  delegated  to  the  general 
committee,  who  decided  that :  (1)  Only  varieties 
sent  out  in  19(X)  and  subsequent  years  should  be 
eligible.  (2)  That  the  awards  be  decided  by 
ballot.  (3)  That  all  members  of  the  general 
committee,  including  local  secretaries  and  ex 
officio  members,  be  entitled  to  vote.  (4)  Thatjeach 
voter  be  requested  to  underline  the  name  of  the 
variety  he  considers  to  be,  respectively,  the  best 
Hybrid  Perpetual,  Hybrid  Tea  and  Tea  or 
Noisette  on  a  list  of  Roses  eligible  for  the  com- 
petition forwarded  by  the  secretary.  (5)  That  by 
the  best  Hybrid  Perpetual,  Hybrid  Tea  and  Tea 
or  Noisette  be  meant  the  variety  having  the 
most  all-round  good  qualites.  The  ballot  took 
place  recently,  and  the  result  was  announced  at 
the  committee  meeting  on  Tuesday,  April  16. 

Frau  Karl  Drusehki  was  almost  unanimously 
declared  the  best  Hybrid  Perpetual.  I  have  not 
the  details  of  the  ballot,  but  I  think  only  two 
other  Roses  were  mentioned,  Frau  Karl  Drusehki 
receiving  fiftj'-five  votes  and  the  others  one  each. 
The  opinion  of  the  committee,  when  it  came  to 
the  question  of  the  best  Hybrid  Tea,  was  much 


more  divided,  as  might  be  expected,  as  instead 
of  only  five  Roses  to  choose  from,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Hybrid  Perpetual,  there  was  a  very  long 
list  of  Roses  eligible.  Still,  Dean  Hole  came  out 
a  very  easy  winner,  obtaining  about  thirty-five 
votes  ;  J.  B.  Clark  (with  something  under  ten) 
was  second  ;  and  among  other  Roses  that  were 
mentioned  or  that  received  more  than  one  vote 
were  Florence  Pemberton,  Lady  Ashtown  and 
Earl  of  Warwick. 

With   regard    to  the  best  Tea,   Mme.    Jules 
Gravereaux  received  most  votes,  other  Roses  that 
were    mentioned   being  Mrs.     Myles    Kennedy, 
Lady  Roberts,   Mme.   Jean  Dupuy,  Mrs.   B.    R. 
Cant  and  Mme.  Constant  Soupert,  of  which  the 
first  and  last-mentioned  doubtless  suffered  from 
the  fact  that  they  are  of  such  recent  introtluc- 
tion  that  few  had  been  able  to  try  them  sufficiently 
to   vote   with    confidence    for    either    of    them. 
It  is  a  little  curious  that  whereas  the  lines  that 
divide   the  three  classes  are  fairly  distinct,  and 
the  only  uncertain  class  is  the  Hybrid  Tea,  of 
the    three    Roses 
chosen,   the   Hybrid 
Tea  Dean  Hole  is  the 
only  one  as  to  which 
there  is  no  shadow 
of   doubt  as   to  its 
being    in    its    right 
class.    A  good  many 
rosarians      are      in- 
clined to  the  opinion 
that     Frau     Karl 
Drusehki   would   be 
more    correctly 
described    as    a 
Hybrid     Tea,     and 
there    is    also   a 
feeling,    that   found 
expression     at     the 
meeting,  that  Mme. 
Jules  Gravereaux  is 
not  a  pure  Tea.     A 
glance  at  the  parent- 
age  of    both  would 
seem   to   lend   some 
countenance,  if  not 
enough,  to  warrant 
the      conclusion. 
Not  that  the  matter 
is  of  great    import- 
ance, it   is    more   a 
matter   of    conveni- 
ence than  anything 
else,  perhaps ;  apart 
from  the  question  of 
accuracy,   I  do   not 
know   that  it   is  of 
moment      whether 
Frau  Karl  Drusehki 
is   called   a   Hybria 
Perpetual  or  Hybrid 
Tea. 

A  short  descrip- 
tion of  each  Rose 
follows.  The  illus- 
trations of  Frau 
Karl  Drusehki  and 
Mme.  Jules  Gra- 
vereaux are  of 
flowers  grown  by 
that  well  -  known 
amateur,  Mr.  G.  A. 
Hammond  of  Bur- 
gess Hill,  from 
photographs     taken 

by  him,  that  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  being  a 
very  late  autumn  bloom,  while  the  photograph 
of  Dean  Hole  is  a  flower  grown  in  Messrs.  B.  R. 
Cant  and  Son's  nursery  at  Colchester. 

Frau  Karl  Drusehki  (Hybrid  Perpetual). — This 
well-known  Rose  was  sent  out  in  1900  by  Mr.  P. 
Lambert  of  Trier,  Germany,  but  I  have  always 
understood  it  was  raised  at  Lyons  by  a 
French  grower.  It  is  stated  to  be  a  cross 
between  the  Hybrid  Tea  Caroline  Testout  and 
the  old  white  Hybrid  Perpetual  MerveilledeLyon,  1  purpose, 


and  is  generally  recognised  as  the  finest  white 
Rose  at  present  in  cultivation.  It  is  very 
free  flowering,  a  strong  grower,  of  fine  constitu- 
tion, blossoming  over  a  period  of  five  months — 
indispensable  for  exhibition  and  equally  in- 
dispensable for  the  garden — it  just  misses 
perfection  by  its  lack  of  scent. 

Dean  Hole  (Hybrid  Tea). — This  Rose  was  sent 
out  in  1904,  an^  was  raised  and  distributed  by 
Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons,  of  Newtownards, 
Ireland.  It  gained  the  National  Rose  Society's 
gold  medal  at  the  summer  show  at  the  society's 
last  Metropolitan  exhibition  held  in  the  Temple 
Gardens,  and  by  subsequently  receiving,  as  it  now 
has  done,  the  Nickerson  award,  as  the  best  all- 
round  Hybrid  Tea  of  recent  introduction,  it  abun- 
dantly vindicates  the  opinion  of  those  who  have 
always  thought  very  highly  of  its  qualities.  Its 
parentage  is  not,  I  believe,  public  property, 
but  one  may  say  that  it  is  not  the  result  of  a 
direct  cross  between  two  named  varieties,  but 
it   is    the    result    of    .successive   crosses,    one    of 


ROSE  FRAU  KARL  DRUSCHKI.     {Reduced.     The  Best  Hiibnd  Perpetual.) 


its  parents  being  an  unnamed  seedling ;  it  is 
not  without  interest  (to  me  at  any  rate)  that  the 
last  letter  the  late  Dean  Hole  wrote  about  his 
favourite  flower  was  written  on  the  subject  of 
this  very  Rose  to  the  writer.  The  description 
of  the  raisers  is  as  follows:  "Silvery  carmine, 
shaded  salmon,  absolutely  distinct  and  by  far  the 
finest  in  its  way  of  colour,  very  floriferous, 
flowers  Urge  and  of  great  substance,  fine  form — 
a  variety  ofr  reat  excellence  and  useful  for  any 
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Mnif.  Jiths  Oraveremix  (Tea).  —  Raised  and 
distributed  in  1901  by  Messrs.  Soupert  and 
Notting,  the  well-known  Rose  growers  of  Luxem- 
bourg. Its  recognition  was  not  immediate,  but 
it  is  now  pretty  generally  grown.  It  should 
certainly  be  in  every  garden.  It  is  best  grown 
either  as  a  climber  (I  have  seen  several  very  fine 
arches  of  it)  or  as  a  standard.  In  this  latter 
form  it  makes  enormous  heads,  and  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  best  Teas  for  this  purpose, 
(irown  as  a  dwarf  it  sliould  be  pegged  down. 
The  flowers  are  large,  fully  up  to  exhibition 
standard,  and  freely  produced  right  into  the 
autumn.  Its  parentage  is  stated  to  be  Noisette 
Keve  d'Or  crossed  with  that  well-known  Hybrid 
Tea  Viscountess  Folkestone  ;  and  it  lias  most  of 
the  good  qualities  of  that  fine 
Rose.  It  was  sent  out  as  a  climbing 
Tea,  but  is  most  useful  in  any 
form.  The  raisers  describe  the 
colour  as  chamois  yellow,  centre 
rosy  peach. 

The  National  Rose  Society  is 
asking  the  raisers  of  each  of  these 
Roses  to  exhibit,  or  have  exhibited 
for  them,  a  box  of  twelve  blooms, 
at  their  forthcoming  exhibition  in 
the  Ro\al  Botanic  (iardens  at 
Regent's  Park  in  July  next,  and 
the  exhibit  will  prove,  I  liave  no 
doubt,  an  attraction.  The  thanks 
of  Rose-lovers  are  due  to  Mr. 
Nickerson  for  having  instigated 
what  has  proved  a  most  interesting 
and  useful  competition. 
Pur/ty.  H.  E.  MoLYNKUX. 

KOSE  MME.  CONSTANT 
SOUPERT. 

Ai.L  who  exhibit  Roses,  and  fur 
the  matter  of  that  the}'  \^ho  do 
not,  will  be  well  advised 
to  laj'  in  a  stock  of  this  superb 
Rose.  That  it  will  speedily  rise 
to  the  front  rank  of  exhibition 
Teas  is  assured,  as  the  growth  of 
JIme.  Constant  Soupert  is  so  good, 
partaking  somewhat  of  the  vigour 
of  Souvenir  de  Pierre  Notting. 
There  is  a  touch  of  Maman  Cochet 
in  the  pinkish  suffusion,  but  other- 
wise the  variety  has  an  indivi- 
duality all  its  own.  In  damp 
weather  I  think  this  Rose  will 
suffer  in  its  outer  petals,  and  even 
in  fine  weather  it  will  doubtless 
pay  to  paper  the  flowers,  as  so 
many  growers  do  their  Tea  Roses. 
Undoubtedly  standard  and  half 
standard  Briars  are  the  best  stoclc 
to  hud  this  Rose  upon,  and  as  it 
is  such  a  good  grower  one  bud 
per  stock  should  be  sufficient.  If 
young  plants  are  procured  in  May, 
tliese  would  yield  a  fine  lot  of  buds 
if  grown  on  in  a  greenliouse  until 
earl}'  August.  The  plants  should 
be  potted  into  7-incli  pots  to  ensure  a  gooa 
growtli,  and  all  bloom  buds  suppressed.         W. 

ROSES  FOR  BOWLS,   BUTTONHOLES 
AND  TABLE  DECORATION. 

The  decorative  value  of  the  Rose  was  never 
more  in  evidence  than  at  the  present  day,  and 
the  many  beautiful  recent  introductions  among 
the  rambling  Roses  afford  the  floral  artist 
plenty  of  material  wherewith  to  display  his 
skill.  Among  the  many  charming  exhibits  which 
are  found  at  the  National  Rose  Show,  notliing 
affords  more  delight  than  the  exquisite  bowls  of 
Roses,  the  tables  decorated  with  Roses,  or  the 
l)uttonholeB  and  sprays.  As  tlicre  ma}'  be  some 
readers  of  TiiK  CJ.vkde.n"  who  contemplate  entering 
these  competitions,  a  short  list  of  suitable  sorts 
may  be  welcome.    Altliough  too  late  to  plant  now 


from  tlie  open  ground,  many  of  the  sorts  may  be 
obtained  in  pots.  Where  it  is  intended  to 
exhibit  a  bowl  of  Roses,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  this  necessitates  a  large  number  of  blooms, 
consequently  several  plants  of  a  sort  shtmld  be 
grown,  as  it  is  not  easy  to  cut  enough  buds 
and  blossoms  on  any  given  day  to  fill  a  large 
bowl. 

I  may  just  give  a  hint  to  anyone  about  to 
exhibit,  and  that  is  to  cut  some  very  backward 
buds  of  any  single  or  semi-double  Rose,  two  or 
three  days  before  the  show,  and  place  them  in  a 
cold  storage,  such  as  an  underground  cellar.  Put 
them  in  bowls  of  water  and  keep  away  from 
strong  light.  This  will  not  onh'  enable  the 
exhibitor    to    obtain    more    blossoms,    but    the 


spinossissima  altaica  are  tine,  but  the  latter  would 
be  too  early.  Bardou  Job,  Oloire  des  Rosomanes, 
Lady  Curzon,  Oustave  Regis  and  Lady  Waterlow 
would  all  lie  beautiful.  Comtesse  de  Cayla  would 
certainly  command  admirers,  and  Lina  Schmidt 
Michel,  a  semi-double  seedling  from  Mrae.  Abel 
Chatenay,  should  prove  valuable. 

The  new  wichuraiana  Evangeline,  if  as 
described,  would  be  excellent.  It  is  said  to 
liave  petals  2i  inches  across,  is  single,  white 
in  colour,  tipped  with  carmine.  For  table 
decoration  where  Roses  are  the  main  feature, 
Una  is  a  delightful  Rose  for  the  purpose.  Jersey 
Beauty,  wichuraiana  rubra,  wichuraiana  type, 
Gottfried  Keller,  R.  sinica  Anemone  would  be 
most  charming,  and  possibly  the  new  single 
scarlet  Parkfeur,  but  this  I  have 
not  yet  seen.  Dorotliy  Perkins 
is  rather  too  heavy.  Blush 
Rambler  should  do  well,  and  as 
this  flowers  with  Crimson  Rambler 
it  would  be  more  likely  to  be  avail- 
able at  the  time  of  the  National 
Show.  The  varieties  for  sprays  and 
biittonholes  are  usually  selected 
from  the  miniature  Roses,  the  first 
prize  for  sprays  Vicing  awarded  to 
C'ecile  Brunner,  Eugenie  Lamesr-h 
and  Perle  d"(Jr.  P. 


THE     PASOUE 
FLOWERS. 

(Ankmoxe  Pui.s.\tili..\. ) 
*  HE  beautiful  flowers 
which  compose  this 
section  of  the  Anemone 
family  are  all  distin- 
guished by  long 
feathery  tails  attached 


ROSE    r)E.\N    HOLE.     (AVi(»»-i/.      Tlir  best   lljlhrlil  Tra.) 

flowers  w  ill  last  nnich  longer,  having  imbibed  a 
good  lot  of  water. 

It  is  necessary  that  Roses  for  these  purposes 
travel  to  the  exhibition  in  Mater.  If  otherwise 
they  often  present  a  sorry  apjiearance  even 
before  tlie  judges  visit  tliem.  I  will  not  attempt 
to  give  any  hints  as  to  arrangement.  This  is  a 
matter  of  individual  taste,  and  may  safely  be  left 
in  the  hands  of  exliibitors  themselves,  because  it 
is  fairly  generally  known  nowadays  that  lightness 
of  arrangements  finds  favour  with  most  judges. 

Now,  as  to  the  liest  sorts  for  bowls.  I  may  say 
that  tliere  are  quite  a  number  suitable,  but  I 
think  one  of  tlie  finest  bowls  I  ever  saw  was  one 
arranged  by  Mrs.  Molyneux  witli  blossoms  of 
Iri.sh  (Jlory. 

Many  of  these  Irish  singles  are  really  deligli- 
tful  for  this  purpose,  especiall}'  Irish  Klegance 
and    Iri.sh    Beauty.      Rosa    niacraiUha  and    R. 


to   the    carpels,    which    give   the 
mature  heads  of  fruit  a  silky  and 
ornamental  appearance.     They  are 
among   the  most   welcome  of  our 
spring-flowering    plants,     with    a 
distinct  beauty  of  their  own,  and 
as  the  flowers  are  freely  produced 
on   established    plants,    especially 
in  the  case  of  A.  Pulsatilla  and  its 
varieties,   they   are    desirable   for 
the  rock  garden  and  borders.     The 
accompanying  illustration  gives  a 
good  idea  of   the  charming  effect 
produced     by    a     colony     of     A. 
Pulsatilla      var.     lilacina     grown 
among  Ferns  and  Ivy-covered  roots 
in      a     rather      open      situation. 
Although  the  Pasque  Flowers  are 
usually    found    on  somewhat  dry 
and  bare  hills,  they  have  in  the 
present    instance    adapted    them- 
selves to  conditions   suitable    for 
some  of  the  more  robust-growing 
hardy    Ferns.       Here    they   seem 
to  enjo}'    the    frequent    watering 
and   mulching  with  leaf-soil    that 
they    get    in    common    with    the    Ferns.      The 
Pasque  Flowers  are  distributed  over  Europe  and 
Northern  Asia,  with  a  representative  (A.  patens 
var.    nuttalliana)  in    North   America.       Several 
are  similar  in    liabit   and   appearance,    differing 
only  in  unimportant  characters.     There  are  now 
ten  kinds  in   cultivation,  in  addition  to   several 
varieties. 

A.  a/piiia.— The  tallest  and  one  of  the  most 
handsome  of  this  group,  with  elegant  foliage  and 
large  white  flowers.  In  cold  wet  soil  it 
frequently  dies  during  winter,  and  should  always 
be  planted  in  an  open  situation  in  well-drained 
sandy  loam. 

A.  hniii/eana. — This  is  a  recent  introduction 
from  .Siberia,  with  flowers  of  a  golden  }'ellow 
colour,  quite  distinct  from  any  other  that  we 
have.  It  resembles  A.  Pulsatilla  in  growth, 
having  the  .same  fineh-dividcd  foliage,  altliough 
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the  segments  are  not  so  long.  At  present  it  is  a 
rare  plant  in  gardens,  but  it  will  no  doubt  soon 
become  a  favourite  on  account  of  its  colour, 
which  is  similar  to  that  of  A.  palmata. 

A.  cemiiit. — This  Japanese  Anemone,  which  is 
also  a  scarce  plant,  is  found  on  bare  hills  near  their 
summits,  and  produces  flowers  of  a  dark  crimson  j 
colour.  So  far  it  has  not  appeared  to  be  very 
free  flowering,  but  is  well  worth  growing  for  its 
distinct  richly-coloured  flowers. 

A.  Ilalkri'.—A-  native  of  the  Alps,  with  pale 
purple  flowers  and  the  silky  appearance  of  A. 
Pulsatilla,  which  it  resembles  but  for  the  broader 
leaf  segments. 

A.  patens. — A  very  handsome  kind,  with  large, 
widely  spreading  flowers  and  somewhat  palmate 
leaves.  The  typical  plant,  which  is  found  in 
Europe  and  Siberia,  has  purple  flowers,  while 
there  is  also  a  form  with  cream-coloured  flowers. 
A.  patens  var.  nuttalliana  is  the  North  A.  erican 
form  of  this  plant.  Like  all  the  other  kinds,  this 
one  prefers  a  dry  and  i>pcn  situation. 

.-1.  pralends. — This  is  \ery  distinct,  owing  to 
its  drooping  bell-shaped  flowers,  which  bear  little 
resemblance  to  those  of  an  Anemone.  The  leaves 
are  finely  divided,  while  tlie  flcjwers  vary  from 
very  dark  purple  to  cream  colour.  It  is  a  native 
of  Northern  Europe,  and  is  always  found  growing 
in  meadows  in  dry,  poor,  clayey  soils.  A. 
niontana  is  a  form  of  this  species,  being  some- 
what intermediate  between  it  and  A.  Pulsatilla. 

A.  Ptihalilla  (the  common  Pasque  Flower). — 
This  is  found  all  over  Europe  in  dry,  sandy  or 
chalky  soil,  in  open  situations.  The  hmg  silky 
hairs,  with  which  the  whole  plant  is  covered, 
produce  a  charming  effect  with  the  large  open 
flowers.  These  vary  in  colour  to  a  great  extent. 
A.  P.  var.  rubra  is  the  form  found  in  this  country, 
with  rose-purple  flowers,  liorne  erect  on  dwarf 
stems.  A.  P.  var.  lilaoina,  which  is  the  plant 
illustrated,  is  more  robust,  with  large  nodding 
lilac-coloured  flowers.  A.  P.  var.  alba  is  a 
charming  free-flowering  white  variety,  quite  as 
easy  to  grow  as  the  others. 

A.  rege/iana  is  the  Siberian  form  of  A. 
Pulsatilla. 

A.  sulphurea  is  similar  to  A. 
alpina  in  growth,  with  3'ellow 
flowers  of  great  beauty. 

A.  vernal  is. — This  is  the  smallest 
one  of  the  group,  but  is  nevertheless 
one  of  the  most  charming.  It  pro- 
duces a  tuft  of  leaves  close  to  the 
ground,  from  which  springs  the  short 
stem  bearing  the  delicately-tinted 
flowers,  white  inside  and  pink  and 
blue  outside.  A  native  of  the  Alps, 
it  is  found  at  high  elevations,  and 
generally  flowers  in  April. 

Cultivation. 

As  the  Pasque  Flowers  ripen 
plenty  of  seed,  thcj'  can  always  be 
best  increased  in  this  way.  Good 
seed  will  germinate  readily  and 
freely,  especially  if  sown  as  soon  as 
it  is  quite  ripe.  It  is  best  to  sow 
the  seed  in  good-sized  pans,  and 
plunge  them  in  ashes  in  a  cold 
frame,  so  that  they  can  be  protected 
from  heavy  rains,  but  yet  not  lie 
allowed  to  get  dry  at  any  time. 
The  pans  should  be  thorougldy  well 
drained,  and  a  sandy  hmm  is  the 
most  suitable  soil  for  the  seedlings. 
If  germination  takes  place  the  same 
autunni,  the  seedlings  may  be  left 
in  pans  during  the  winter,  and 
potted  ofl",  or  pricked  ofl'  into  otlier 
pans  in  spring  when  they  start 
growing  again.  When  the  seedlings 
are  large  enougli  to  plant  out, 
select  an  open  situation  in  well 
drained,  somewliat  dry  .soil.  Old 
plants  may  be  successfully  trans- 
planted during  earlj'  .spring,  just  as 
they  are  beginning  to  grow.     W.  I. 
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HOW   TO   GROW   GARDENIAS. 

YOUNG  gardeners  are  generally  nuioh 
interested  in  the  cultivation  of  Gar- 
denias and  strive  to  master  the  details 
of  management  ;  but  during  an  expe- 
rience of  a  quarter  of  a  century  I  have 
seen  many  failures  by  persons  who 
have  had  at  their  command  every  convenience  as 
regards  structures  and  materials  for  growing  the 
plants  in  ;  the  failures  were  entirely  owing  to 
wrong  treatment. 

We  must  secure  a  free  and  ripened  growth, 
then  we  may  expect  the  formation  of  buds,  and, 
in  due  course,  a  plentiful  supply  of  flowers.  By 
the  end  of  April  the  plants  will  have  finished 
blooming,  and  at  this  stage  all  the  J'oung  shoots 
should  be  encouraged  to  make  healthy  growth, 
and  those  plants  which  require  to  be  repotted 
attended  to  forthwith.  If  grown  in  a  suitable 
structure  specimens  planted  in  borders  will  do 
well,  but  I  am  here  referring  to  pot  plants. 

First,  thoroughly  cleanse  the  foliage,  as  free 
growth  will  not  result  if  the  leaves  and  stems 
are  clogged  with  incrusted  soil  and  excresences  of 
insects.  Use  a  brush  to  dislodge  any  insects  and 
soil  from  the  axils  of  leaves  and  a  sponge  to 
clean  the  foliage.  Approved  insecticides  may 
l)e  used,  or  a  solution  of  soft  soap  and  water — 
4oz.  of  soap  to  five  gallons  of  hot  water.  During 
the  cleaning  process  be  careful  not  to  injure  the 
young  shoots.  Place  the  plants  in  a  temperature 
of  65"  to  ~~i°  and  syringe  the  foliage  twice  daily 
with  tepid  water. 

Repotting. — Closely  examine  the  roots  and 
repot  all  plants  which  need  more  root  space.  The 
following  forms  a  suitable  compost :  Old  fibrous 
loam,  two  parts  ;  sweet  leaf-soil,  one  part ;  with 
sufficient  coarse  sand  added  to  make  the  whole 
porous.  A  small  quantity  of  peat  may  be  used 
also,  especially  if  leaf-soil  is  not  obtainable. 
Wash  the  insides  of  the  pots  and  also  all  crocks. 
Carefully  place  the  latter  so  as  to  secure  sound 


drainage.  Shift  a  plant  growing  in  a  7-inch  pot 
to  one  !t  inches  in  diameter.  Make  the  soil 
moderately  firm  around  the  roots  and  keep  the 
plants  in  a  warm  house  until  the  growth  is 
completed  ;  this  will  mean  until  the  end  of  .June 
or  early  in  July.  Then  put  the  plants  in  a  cool 
frame,  shade  lightly  for  a  few  days  and  then 
gradually  expose  to  fidl  light  and  sunshine,  and 
admit  air  freely.  From  the  middle  of  August 
to  the  end  of  September  the  lights  may  be 
removed  altogether  during  the  daytime,  but  jjut 
on  at  night.  If  kept  clean  and  judiciously 
watered  the  young  wood  will  be  hardened  by  the 
end  of  September.  From  this  date  grow  the 
plants  in  a  house  in  a  temperature  of  60°.  Thus 
treated  Gardenias  will  bloom  from  January  to 
the  end  of  April.  Avon. 


TEE    CHINESE    P.EONY-FLOWERED 
UAMKLLIA. 

(C.      RETICCLATA). 

Two  fine  specimens  of  this  Camellia  at  Kew,  one 
in  the  temperate  house  and  the  other  in  No.  4 
greenhouse,  are  profu.sely  laden  with  their  large 
Pa'ony-like  rosy  red  blossoms,  in  which  stage 
they  are  so  handsome  as  to  suggest  that  this 
species  might  lie  more  often  met  with  in  gardens 
than  it  is.  Apart  from  the  informal  nature  of 
its  large  and  showy  blossoms.  C.  reticulata  is  taller 
and  nuich  less  dense  in  growth  than  the  com- 
monly cultivated  C.  japonica,  from  which  it  also 
dift'ers  in  the  flat,  dull  green,  strongly  reticulated 
foliage,  and  in  the  young  leaves  being  brownish 
in  colour.  C.  reticulata  is  seen  to  far  greater 
advantage  when  planted  out  in  a  prepai-ed  border 
than  when  confined  in  pots  or  tubs.  In  choosing 
a  place  for  its  reception  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  it  is  of  fairly  tall  growth,  hence  a 
height  of  at  least  12  feet  nuist  lie  allowed  it,  and 
as  much  or  nearly  so  in  width.  The  Paiony- 
flowered  Camellia  was  introduced  in  18'20,  at  the 
same  time  as  the  typical  Primula  sinensis.  The 
method  of  propagation  is  to  graft  on  seedling 
stocks  of  C.  japonica.  H.  P. 


PASQUE   n.OWERS   AMONd    tW   ROOTS   AND   FERNS, 
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SI'ILAGINRLLAS — or  Lycopodiums  as 
they  are  often  but  erioneously  called 
in  gardens — resemble  Mosses  in  general 
appearance  ;  in  fact,  they  are  some- 
times named  "  Club  Mosses. "  Botanists 
elans  them  as  Fern  allies.  They  require 
similar  treatment  to  Ferns  in  the  matter  of  soil 
and  temperature,  but,  unlike  Ferns,  they  are 
readily  propagated  by  cuttings.  There  arc  ii 
great  many  species  and  varieties,  but  not  mort- 
than  a  dozen  sorts  are  grown  to  any  great 
extent. 

Se/aginelta  kramsiana  is  the  most  widely  grown 
among  them  all  ;  its  trailing  habit  makes  it 
exceedingly  useful  for  growing  along  the  edges 
of  the  borders  in  the  greenhouse  as  well  as  in 
pots.  The  green  and  white  form  named 
S.  variegata  is  very  pretty,  as  also  is  the  golden 
yellow  kind  called  8.  aurea.  A  small,  dense- 
growing  sort  named  S.  apus  forms  a  green 
cushion-like  mass  in  pots.  In  some  gardens  it  is 
grown  as  8.  apoda.  The  beautiful  8.  Martensii 
grows  6  inches  to  9  inches  high.  The  varieties 
are,  if  anything,  more  pretty,  especially  S. 
divarieata,  8.  stolonifera  and  S.  variegata.  Very 
similar  to  the  latter,"  but  with  the  variegation 
much  more  marked,  is  8.  watsoniana.  This  is  a 
comparativelj'  new  and  much-prized  greenhouse 
kind.  The  illustration  (page  '217)  shows  a  piece  of 
the  plant  with  the  root-fibres  attached.  These 
are  produced  freely  on  most  of  the  Selaginellas, 
and  pieces  of  the  plant  taken  off  with  these 
attached  and  potted  up  soon  grow  into  nice 
plants.  Cuttings  inserted  four  or  five  together 
in  a  pot  as  illustrated,  and  placed  under  a  bell- 
glass  soon  make  nice  specimens,  as  shown  (page 
•217).  The  Resurrection  Club  Moss  (8.  lepido- 
phylla)  is  sometimes  sold  as  a  curiosity.  In 
growth  the  plants  form  a  kind  of  rosette.  When 
dry  the  plants  roll  up  into  a  ball,  but  if  watered 
they  unroll  and  resume  their  normal  appearance. 
S.  emiliana  is  deserWng  of  mention,  being  a 
useful  plant  in  small  pots.  The  trailing  pale  I 
green  S.  patula  has  a 
distinct  tail-likegrowth 
at  the  tip.  For  grow- 
ing in  baskets  several 
kinds  prove  useful, 
notably  S.  uncinata, 
with  blue-tinted 
growths.  8.  Galcottei 
makes  a  charming 
hanging  basket ;  the 
growths  are  about 
1  foot  in  length,  and 
in  a  basket  form  a 
perfect  ball.  Several 
others  might  be  men- 
tioned, but  these  are 
sufficient  to  indicate 
what  beautiful  subjects 
they  make  for  the  cool 
greenhouse.  When  a 
quantity  of  plants  are 
required  for  use  luider 
the  stages  or  along  the 
sides  of  the  paths,  it 
is  much  less  trouble  to 
root  them  in  shallow 
trays  or  boxes.  This 
should  be  done  in 
spring,  and  the  young 
plants  placed  in  posi- 
tion by  the  end  of 
April  or  during  May. 
Thty  will  tlien  have 
the  summer  before 
them    to   become 


SIMPLE      HINTS. 

thoroughly  established,  and  last  in  good  condition 
through  the  winter.  Plants  in  pots,  especially 
small  pots,  are  not  only  useful  in  the  greenhouse, 
but  also  in  the  dwelling-house.  On  the  dining- 
room  table,  and  also  in  other  places  in  the  house, 
little  plants  in  small  vases  look  attractive.     A 


THE    ARTILLERY    PLANT    IS    EASILY    RAISED    FROM 
CUTTINGS,    FOUR   OR  FIVE   IN   A  3-INCH   POT. 

number  of  plants  should  be  grown,  so  that  those 
in  the  room  can  be  changed  with  others  in  the 
greenhouse  at  least  once  a  week. 

ROOM    PLANTS    WITH    LEAVES    DIS- 
FIGURED. —  There    have    lately    been    many 
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OB  FOR  ARRANGING   AMONG    BRIGHTLY-COLOURED  FLOWERS. 


complaints  from  readers  concerning  the  disfigured 
leaves  of  their  Aspidistras,  Palms,  Draca-nas  and 
other  room  plants ;  and  questions  have  been 
asked  as  to  the  cause  of  the  disfigurement.  This 
may  be  due,  of  course,  to  the  use  of  a  strong 
insecticide  when  cleaning  the  leaves,  or  of  hot 
instead  of  lukewarm  water,  or  the  injudicious 
mixing  of  paraffin  with  the  soapy  water  when 
washing  them.  After  having  passed  the  winter 
in  the  dull  light  of  a  living-room,  exposed  to  cold 
draughts  and  varying  temperatures,  the  leaves 
of  these  plants  are  weak  and  flabby,  and  are 
therefore  easily  injured.  One  should  be  extra 
lareful  in  handling  them  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  Placing  them  in  the  full  sun  on  an 
unusually  bright  day,  after  they  have  not  seen 
the  sun  for  months  perhaps,  is  quite  likely  to 
lead  to  scorched  leaves,  and  especially  if  the 
bright  sunlight  reaches  them  through  a  window. 
The  leaves  are  also  often  damaged  by  being  eon- 
tinuall}-  rubbed  and  knocked  by  persons  passing 
by  them.  Nothing  will  cause  the  leaves  to  turn 
Ijrown  more  quickly  than  this.  Injudicious 
watering,  however,  probably  accounts  for  more 
unsatisfactory  plants  than  an\-thing  else.  This 
is,  perhaps,  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  a  proper 
use  of  the  watering-can  is  more  difficult  to  teach 
than  it  is  to  learn.  Experience,  if  accompanied 
by  intelligent  observation,  soon  teaches  one  how 
and  when  to  water.  There  are  so  many  things 
to  take  into  consideration,  such  as  size  of  flower- 
pot, kind  of  soil,  quantity  of  drainage,  aspect 
and  temperature  of  room,  &e.,  that  directions 
that  would  apply  in  one  case  would  be  quite 
inapplicable  in  another.  In  winter  especially 
giving  too  much  water  makes  the  soil  sodden  an!l 
sour,  and  the  disfigurement  of  the  leaves  then 
soon  follows.  During  the  summer  months, 
when  the  plants  are  making  most  growth, 
the  soil  should  be  kept  moist  rather  than 
dry,  throughout  the  winter  it  should  be  dry 
rather  than  moist ;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
soil  must  be  moderately  dry  before  water  is 
applied  in  winter,  while  in  summer  water 
should  be  given  when 
the  soil  begins  to  get 
dry. 

THE  ARTILLERY 
PLANT  (Pilea  mus- 
fosa).  —  This  interest- 
ing plant  belongs  to 
the  Urticaccic  or  Nettle 
fainih'.  The  names  of 
the  Artillery  Plant  or 
Pistol  Plant  have  been 
given  to  it,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  if  the 
plant  is  sprinkled  with 
w.iter  when  covered 
with  fully  -  developed 
tlower-buds,  and  stood 
in  a  sunny  position, 
the  buds  explode  and 
a  whitish  powder  or 
pollen  is  discharged 
into  the  air.  Perfectly 
at  home  in  the  cool 
greenhouse,  it  is  useful 
as  a  groundwork  or 
edging  for  flowering 
plants.  The  lighter 
jjositions  under  the 
stages  and  odd  corners 
of  the  greenhouse  can 
1  le  readily  furnished  by 
growing  Pilea  muscosa. 
Itwillstand  a  moderate 


amount   of    rough 
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EVERY  AMATEUR  SHOULD  POSSESS  A  BELL-l!LASS, 
MANY  CrfTIN&S  MA\"  THEN  BE  ROOTED. 

treatment  better  than  most  plants.  The  stock 
can  be  readily  increased  by  cuttings  at  practi- 
cally any  time  of  the  yeai-  if  plenty 
of  heat  is  available.  If  only  suflBcieut 
heat  is  used  in  the  greenhouse  during 
winter  to  keep  out  frost,  the  putting  in 
of  cuttings  is  better  done  between 
March  and  August.  To  obtain  nice 
plants  in  a  short  time,  four  or  five 
cuttings  should  be  inserted  in  pots 
2^  inches  or  3  inches  in  diameter,  as 
illustrated  (page  21(j).  Use  light  sandy 
soil.  If  only  one  or  two  pots  of  cut- 
tings are  inserted,  bell-glasses  may  be 
used.  For  a  larger  number  a  hand- 
light  stood  on  the  stage  of  the  green- 
house will  be  found  suitable.  If  the 
stage  is  made  of  wooden  trellis-work, 
a  sheet  of  tin  or  galvanised  iron  must 
be  first  placed  on  the  stage.  On  this 
the  handlight  can  be  placed,  covering 
the  bottom  with  ashes  or  fibre.  This 
is  to  exclude  air,  as  cuttings  in  a  close 
frame  root  in  a  few  days  ;  whereas,  if 
air  is  allowed  to  get  in,  they  take 
weeks  to  root.  When  rooted,  air  may 
be  gradually  admitted,  and  in  a  few  days  the 
plants  can  be  stood  on  the  opeji  stage  in  the 
greenhouse.  They  will  be  ready  to  pot  into 
5-inch  pots  in  a  fortnight  or  so.  Use  a  light  soil 
consisting  of  loam,  leaf-mould  and  sand.  The 
remarks  made  about  growing  Selaginellas  in  small 
pots  for  room  decoration  apply  equally  as  much 
to  Pilea  musoosa. 


DISBUDDING  PEACH  TREES.— This  is  a 
most  important  work  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
Peach,  and  one  that  is  improperly  understood 
by  many  amateurs.  Yet,  it  it  is  neglected  the 
tree  runs  a  great  risk  of  being  ruined,  for  upon 
the  retention  of  suitable  and  the  rejection  of 
unsuitable  shoots  the  welfare  of  the  Peach 
depends  perhaps  more  than  upon  any  other  con- 
sideration. At  this  time  of  the  year  it  will  be 
noticed  that  a  large  number  of  young  budding 
growths  form  upon  the  older  shoots.  Some  of 
these  must  be  removed,  for  if  all  were  allowed  to 
remain  they  would  be  overcrowded,  and  not  have 
sufficient  room  in  which  to  develop  and  ripen. 
When  disbudding  is  completed,  there  should  re- 
main at  least  one  young  growth  at  the  base  of 
the  older  shoot  and  one  at  the  apex.  This 
should  be  remembered  by  the  worker,  and  then  he 
cannot  go  far  wi-ong.  The  growth  at  the  base  of 
the  older  shoot  is  to  provide  wood  that  will  fruit 
next  year,  while  that  at  the  apex  is  to  draw  up 
the  sap — without  this  the  shoot  would  die  back  to 


the  growth  at  the  base.  One  should  never  cut 
Lack  the  shoot  of  a  fruit  tree  to  a  blossom  bud, 
for  it  will  simply  die  down  to  the  first  wood  bud. 
It  is  all  important  then  to  retain  these  two 
i;rowths,  one  at  the  top  and  the  other  at  the 
liase  of  the  shoot.  Unless  care  is  taken  to  select 
tlie  lower  one  near  the  base  of  the  older  shoot 
the  tree  in  time  will  get  bare  at  the  base,  and 
all  the  chief  growths  will  be  towards  the  top. 

Doing  the  Work  Gradually. — The  superfluous 
\oung  growths  must  not  all  be  removed  at 
( mce  or  a  serious  cheek  to  the  tree  might  result. 
The  work  should  be  carried  out  at  intervals  of  at 
k'ast  four  or  five  daj's,  and  may  be  completed  on 
the  third  occasion.  While  it  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance to  retain  the  top  and  bottom  growths, 
it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  all  the  others 
must  be  taken  off.  When  an  opportunity  offers, 
where  there  is  room  on  the  wall  to  introduce  a 
joung  shoot,  or  where  an  older  growth  is  worn 
out  and  may  in  the  autumn  be  removed  with 
advantage,  then  one  of  tlie  budding  shoots,  con- 
veniently situated,  should  be  left  so  that  it  may 
be  trained  in.  The  secret  of  growing  Peaches  is 
to  keep  the  trees  full  of  young  wood  ;  the  fruit  is 
produced  on  growths  formed  the  preceding  year, 
in  other  words,  on  shoots  one  year  old.  When 
the  crop  of  fruit  is  gathered,  some  of  the  shoots 
which  have  fruited  are  cut  out,  and  the  )'oung 
shoots  retained  when  disbudding  in  the  spring 
are  trained  in  to  take  their  places.     In  addition 


trees  to  give  of  their  best  under  such  conditions? 
This  season's  crop  depends  very  largely  upon  the 
treatment  given  to  the  trees  last  year,  and  if  last 
year's  shoots  were  treated  in  the  manner  described 
they  would  have  no  possible  chance  of  ripening, 
and  it  is  useless  to  expect  fruit  buds  to  form  on 
unripened  wood.  Full  exposure  to  air  and  sun- 
shine are  essential  to  the  production  of  fruit,  and 
unless  the  shoots  are  trained  to  the  wall  3  inches 
apart,  parallel  one  with  the  other  and  not  across 
each  other  they  will  not  mature,  and  consequently 
cannot  be  expected  to  give  a  good  crop. 

SOWING  SEEDS  OF  CINERARIAS.  — 
Unless  these  plants  are  required  to  be  in  bloom 
very  early,  the  seeds  should  not  be  sown  before 
the  middle  of  May.  Shallow  pans  or  flower-pots 
should  be  used  in  preference  to  boxes,  as  the 
compost  keeps  in  a  more  even  state  of  moisture 
in  such  receptacles.  Use  light,  sandy  loam 
two-thirds  and  leaf-soil  one-third,  adding  a  R-inch 
potful  of  coarse  sand  to  a  peck  of  the  above 
compost.  The  pans  and  crocks  must  be  washed 
and  dried  before  any  soil  is  placed  in.  Fill  the 
pans  to  within  an  inch  of  the  top,  level  the 
surface  by  gently  pressing  the  compost  down 
with  a  piece  of  board,  and  saturate  it  with  clean 
water  through  a  fine  rose  watering-can.  Then 
allow  the  soil  to  drain  for  about  an  hour  before 
sowing  the  seeds.  The  latter  must  be  scattered 
evenly  and  thinly  all  over  the  surface,  and  then 
covered  with  a  very  thin  layer  of  the  same  kind 
of  conipo.st.  Seeds  germinate  better  in 
the  dark  than  when  the  soil  is  exposed 
to  the  full  light  ;  therefore  put  on  a 
square  of  loose  glass,  and  on  this  some 
brown  paper,  and  put  the  seed-vessels 
on  a  slight  hot-bed,  or,  failing  a  hot- 
bed, on  the  stage  of  a  warm  greenhouse. 
So  treated,  very  few  waterings  will  be 
needed  before  the  seeds  germinate,  as 
the  soil  is  protected  from  the  drying 
influence  of  the  sunshine.  If  water  is 
required,  hold  the  pan  in  a  vessel  of 
tepid  water  until  thesm-facesoilbecomes 
dark  with  moisture  ;  then  re-cover  the 
pan  with  glass  and  paper.  But  directly 
the  seedlings  appear,  remove  the  paper, 
and  in  a  few  days'  time  the  glass  also. 
The  aim  should  be  to  secure  strong, 
sturdy  seedlings. 


A   PLANT   ALREADY.      SELAGI.N'ELLA    CUTTING   WITH   ROOTS. 


Transplanting  the  Seedlings. — 
Before  putting  the  seedlings  in  pots 
transplant  them  in  a  similar  kind  of 
compost  in  larger  pans  or  boxes,  allow- 
to  the  young  growths  at  the  apex  and  base  of  the  ^  ing  a  space  of  2  inches  between  the  young  plants, 

older  shoot,  we  may,  therefore,  leave  one  wherever    and  grow  them  in   a  light   position  in  a  warm 

there   happens   to   be   room   for   a  young  shoot, 

or  where  it  may  with  advantage  replace  a  worn 

out  one.      On  the  first   occasion  misplaced   and 

weakly  shoots  should  be  removed.     Those  which 

grow  on  the  outside  of  the  older  shoots,   known 

as  foreright  shoots,  and  those  growing  under- 
neath  them,  pressing  close  to  the   wall,  should 

be  first  removed.     Those  growing  from  the  sides 

of  the  older  shoots  are   the  best,   they   can   be 

trained  to  the  wall  with  ease.     After  four  or  five 

days  have   passed   a   number   of   other   budding 

growths  may  be  rubbed  oft',  say,  every  other  one, 

taking  great  care,  of  course,  to  leave  those  at  the 

top  and  bottom  and  at  any  other  position  where 

young   shoots    may  be    needed.      On   the   third 

occasion,  say,  in  rather  less  than  a  week  after  the 

second  disbudding,  all  the  shoots  except  those  to  be 

retained  for  next  year's  fruiting  should  be  re- 
moved.    There  is  usuall}'  room  enough  for  one 

to    retain    another    shoot,    or   perhaps   two,    in 

addition  to  the  two  essential  ones. 

TRAINING  FRUIT  TREES. —How  very 
little  trouble  many  take  in  the  training  of  their 
fruit  trees.  One  often  comes  across  Peach  trees. 
Cherry  trees  and  others  that  make  loose  long 
growths,  with  their  shoots  all  bundled  up 
together,  or  else  tied  one  across  the  other  in  a 
most  extraordinary  network.     Can  one  expect  the 
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frame,  Imt  sliaiU-d  from  the  sun's  rays.     At  this 
stage  closely  examine  the  small  central  leaves  fo 
green  fly,  as  this  pest  will  soon  cripple  the  young 
plants  and  cause  a  stunted  growth. 

Repotting. — As  necessary  the  plants  must  be 
repotted.  At  this  stage  use  some  rich,  turfy 
loam  two  parts,  fibrous  peat  one  part,  leaf-soil 
more  than  a  year  old  one  part,  and  well-decaj'ed 
cow  manure  at  the  rate  of  one  peck  to  a  bushel 
of  compost.  Rub  the  manure  through  a  half-inch 
mesh  sieve  so  as  to  get  it  well  mixed  with  the 
soil.  Three-inch  pots  will  be  large  enough  for  the 
first  potting,  and  the  summer  quarters  of  the 
plants  will  be  ideal  if  a  frame  with  a  north 
aspect,  and  ashes  as  a  base,  be  available. — Avon". 


GARDENING     OF 
WEEK. 


THE 


FOE    THE    SOUTH    AND    SOUTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Flower    G.vrden. 

C'XS  will  now  require  much  attention  as 
regards  mowing.  A  badly-mown  lawn 
is  very  unsightly,  thus  the  machines 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  competent 
men  who  understand  their  use  and 
up-ke6p.  Recently  re-made  lawns, 
whether  sown  or  returfed,  should  be  rolled  on 
every  favourable  occasion,  i.e.,  after  rain. 

Where  lawns  are  infested  with  broad-leaved 
weeds,  thej-  should  be  grubbed  out  during 
showery  weather.  Keep  all  edgings  clipped  and 
trim. 

Polyanthus  and  Primrosis. — Seed  may  now  be 
sown  in  a  cool  spot  out  of  doors,  or  in  boxes  in  cold 
frames,  from  which  the  plants  may  afterwards  be 
pricked  out  in  nursery  beds. 

There  are  now  man}'  fine  strains  of  both  which 
come  fairl}'  true  from  seed.  And  we  would  see 
fewer  empty  beds  during  winter  if  they  were  as 
generalh'  grown  as  they  should  be.  Some  of 
the  dark  yellow  sorts  are  especially  bright  for 
bedding  purposes.  Where  it  is  desired  to  keep 
good  strains  true,  they  must  be  divided,  after 
flowering,  and  planted  in  the  reserve  garden. 

Anemmit  coronaria  (Poppy  Anemone),  of 
which  there  are  so  many  fine  varieties,  does 
well  under  the  same  treatment.  The  seeds  are 
very  wooll}-,  and  should  be  mixed  with  a  little 
sand  before  sowing. 

Aurieiilas. — Choice  strains  should  be  sown  in 
pans  in  cold  frames,  and  grown  on  until  they  are 
fit  to  be  pricked  off  outside. 

Harpy  Fruit. 

Examine  all  recently  grafted  trees,  and  if  the 
clay  has  cracked,  it  should  be  moistened  and  the 
cracks  filled  in.  In  grass  orchards,  where  the 
ground  is  kept  cultivated  for  a  certain  distance 
around  the  trees,  the  hoe  should  now  be  kept  busy. 
Here  i[i  recent  years  this  practice  has  resulted 
in  much-improved  crops. 

The  Pear  Midye. — A  shai-p  look-out  should  be 
kept  for  this  pest,  and  the  small  affected  fruit, 
before  it  falls,  should  be  picked  off  and  burned. 
Winter  Nelis  seems  very  subject  to  this  pest,  in 
fact  this  is  the  only  variety  attacked  here.  But 
it  has  been  greatly  lessened  by  picking  off  the 
fruit,  and  bj-  removing  several  inches  of  the 
surface  soil  during  winter  and  replacing  it  with 
fresh  material. 

Sprayin;/. — After  the  fruit  has  set,  Pear  trees 
should  be  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture. 

Fruits  Under  Glass. 
Younii  Vines  raised  from  buds  may  now  be 
planted  out  in  a  permanent  border,  previously 
prepared  as  recommended  in  a  former  calendar. 
If  grown  in  shallow  boxes  with  detachable 
bottoms,  they  may  easily  be  dropped  out  on  the 
border,  a  very  shallow  dew-ession  being  reijuired 


to  accommodate  them.  Attend  to  the  thinning 
and  training  of  successional  Vines. 

Where  niealyi  bug  is  troublesome,  much  time 
will  have  to  be  spent  in  keeping  this  pest  in 
check.  Touch  each  one  with  a  pointed  stick 
dipped  in  methylated  spirits. 

Here  the  vineries  were  very  badly  infested,  but 
we  have  in  a  few  months'  time  almost  cleared 
meal}-  bug  by  vaporising  with  hydrocyanic 
acid  gas  before  the  Vines  started  into  growth, 
using  4oz.  of  cj'anide  of  potassium,  8oz.  of  fluid 
sulphuric  acid,  and  16oz.  of  water  for  1,(XXJ  cubic 
feet  of  space.  But  this  deadly  poison  should  be 
used  w'ith  great  care,  and  only  by  those  who 
recognise  its  properties. 

Plaxts  Under  Glass. 

Hippi'a.itniin.i  (Amaryllis)  that  have  fini.shed 
flowering,  and  are  growing  strongly,  should  be 
fed,  using  soot  water  and  liquid  manure.  During 
liright  weather  sj-ringing  them  twice  a  day. 

A  number  of  seedlings  should  be  raised  every 
season  to  replace  inferior  sorts  ;  the  seed  should 
be  sown  in  pans  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe.  The  seed- 
lings should  be  kept  growing  until  they  reach 
flowering  size  w  ithout  being  dried  oft'. 

Aphflandrn. — Batches  should  now  be  repotted, 
using  as  small  pots  as  possible,  and  a  little  peat 
in  the  compost.  Where  it  is  desired  to  increase 
the  stock,  cuttings  should  be  secured.  W'hen 
they  are  a  few  inches  long  they  are  easilj'  rooted 
in  a  warm  propagating  case.         John  Coutt." 

(Gardener  to  Sir  T.  Dyke  Aeland,  Bart. ) 

Killertoii,  Devon.     

FOR  THE  NORTH  AND  NORTH 

MIDLANDS. 
Plants  Under  Glass. 
Wakm  <iREENHorsE  OR  Stove. — Many  plants 
are  now  making  satisfactory  progress.  The  house 
should  now  in  bright  weather  be  closed  early, 
allowing  the  temperature  to  rise  to  85°  or  90° 
without  fear  of  injur}-,  providing  the  plants  have 
been  lightly  sprayefl  with  the  syringe  and  spaces 
between  the  pots  damped.  Ventilation  should 
be  cautiously  afforded  during  cold  winds,  and  the 
night  temperature  may  range  from  65°  to  68°. 

Cyi-lameii. — Autumn-.sown  plants  at  present  in 
•2A-inch  and  .3-inch  pots  should  be  repotted  into 
those  pots  in  which  it  is  intended  to  flower  them. 
Fibrous  loam,  leaf-soil,  sand,  with  a  sprinkling 
of  finely-broken  charcoal  and  bone-meal,  form  a 
good  potting  compost,  and  clean  pots  and  abun- 
dant di'ainage  are  two  factors  tending  to  success. 
Repot  moderately  firm  and  place  the  plants  in  a 
pit  having  a  little  heat  on  a  bed  of  sifted  ashes. 
Spray  the  plants  overhead  with  the  syringe 
frequently,  withholding  water  at  the  roots  for  a 
few  daj's,  shading  lightly  during  bright  sunshine. 

Fruits  Under  Glass. 

Melons. — Fruits  in  the  early  house  now  require 
supporting,  as  they  are  swelling  rapidly.  Melon- 
nets  are  jjreferable  ;  these  can  be  bought  cheaply. 
When  near  maturity  some  varieties  are  apt  to 
split  if  the  temperature  is  too  high  or  there  is  an 
excess  of  moisture.  A  drier  and  cooler  atmo- 
sphere should  be  maintained  at  this  stage,  and 
the  suppl\-  of  water  to  the  roots  diminished 
somewhat. 

Earliest  Fig  House. — The  first  crop  is  now  ripen- 
ing, and  the  house  must  be  kept  much  drier  and 
less  water  afforded  to  the  roots.  The  air,  how- 
ever, must  not  be  permitted  to  become  too  dry. 
or  red  spider  maj'  attack  the  foliage. 

Hardy  Fruit. 
Forcfd  Strawberries  that  have  been  hardened 
off  in  cold  frames  after  fruiting  may  be  planted 
in  well-manured  and  deeply-dug  ground  at  "2  feet 
to  "2^  feet  apart,  according  to  the  variety.  See 
that  the  soil  in  the  pots  receives  a  thorough 
soaking  before  planting.  These  will,  if  well  cared 
for,  ripen  a  crop  of  fruit  towards  the  end  of  the 
summer,  after  which  they  maj'  be  grubbed  up. 
Unless  runners  are  required  for  increase,  these 
should  be  removed. 


Clurry  Tret-s. — A  sharj)  look-out  will  need  to  be 
kept  on  these  trees,  as  they  are  very  subject  to 
black  fly,  and  this  pest  spreads  rapidly  when 
unchecked.  Directly  the  trees  have  passed  their 
flowering  stage  spray  over  with  a  solution  of 
quassia  extract,  and  again  in  two  days'  time, 
choosing  the  hour  when  the  leaves  are  not 
exposed  to  the  direct  power  of  the  sun,  or 
lilackening  may  follow. 

Flower  Garden. 

Caterpillars  on  Roses. — The  small  caterpillars 
which  are  found  folded  in  young  Rose  leaves 
should  be  destroyed  before  they  have  time  to  do 
any  damage.  If  undisturbed  many  buds  will  be 
pierced  and  destroyed. 

Am.uals  sown  under  glass  are  the  better  for 
being  pricked  off  in  cold  frames,  so  that  each 
plant  may  be  removed  with  a  ball  of  soil  when 
transplanted  to  its  flowering  quarters.  AVhere 
grown  in  breadths  for  colour  schemes  sow  in  the 
open  border  Nemophila,  Linum  grandiflorum. 
Dwarf  Nasturtiums,  Convoh-ulus  minor.  Aster 
sinensis.  &c.  As  the  seedlings  appear  through 
the  .soil  a  careful  watch  must  be  kept  for 
slugs,  or  they  will  clear  a  breadth  in  a  night  or 
two.  Frequent  light  dustings  of  soot  and  lime 
must  be  given.  Thin  early  to  the  requiretl 
distance,  lightly  stirring  the  surface  of  the  soil 
between  them. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Bfet. — The  main  crop  may  now  be  got  in.  the 
land  having  been  well  prepared  and  manured 
with  well-rotted  material.  The  seed  may  be 
sown  in  drills  15  inches  apart.  Thin  the  seed- 
lings out  finally  to  6  inches  apart.  Early 
Brussels  Sprouts  and  Cauliflower  raised  from 
seed  sown  indoors  may  be  planted  out  before  the 
soil  in  the  boxes  or  frames  becomes  exhausted. 
Brussels  Sprouts  should  be  allowed  3  feet 
between  the  rows  and  2  feet  6  inches  between  the 
plants.  Cauliflower  18  inches  to  2  feet  each  waj', 
according  to  variety.  February  sown  cabbage 
may  also  be  planted,  if  thoroughlj'  hardened  off, 
and  a  sowing  made  to  carr_\'  on  the  succession. 
Successional  sowings  of  nearly  all  kinds  of 
vegetables  should  be  made. 

W.  H.  Lambert, 
(Gardener  to  Earl  Grej'. ) 

Howick,  Xorthumherland. 
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RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 
Questions  and  Answers.— rA?  Editor  intends 
to  make  THE  GarI'EX  help/nl  to  all  readers  tvho  desire 
aes-istance,  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may  be, 
and  with  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
"  Anmcers  to  Correspondents"  cohnnn.  All  communica- 
tioiis  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  icritten  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  THE 
Garden,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W.C.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the 
paper.  WTien  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be 
mi  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


FLOWER   GARDEN. 
Canadian  Orange  Lily  i-^'-  E.  H.).— 

The  name  of  the  Canadian  (Jrange  Lily  is  Lilium 
canadense  flavum,  a  well-known  kind,  bulbs  of 
which  can  be  purchased  for  about  Is.  each.  The 
bulb  of  this  is  of  a  peculiar  creeping  nature,  while 
the  flower-stem  reaches  2  feet.  In  the  t\-pical 
kind  the  blooms  are  red  and  in  the  variety  fla\-um 
orange  yellow.  Lilium  canadense  was  introduced 
in  lS2tl.  We  should  ad\-ise  j-ou  to  sow  your  seed 
in  a  well-drained  pan,  using  a  compost  of  equal 
parts  of  loam  and  peat,  with  half  a  part  of  sand, 
the  whole  being  thoroughly  incorporated  together. 
The  seed  must  be  covered  with  about  one-third 
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of  an  iuoh  of  soil  d.ud  tlien  placed  in  a  frame  or 
greenhouse  and  kept  watered.  The  germination 
of  Lily  seed  is  always  erratic,  for  it  may  come  up 
in  a  few  weeks  or  lie  a  year  and  then  grow.  In 
any  case  three  years  must  be  allowed  from  the 
time  of  germination  to  the  flowering.  When  the 
seedlings  are  large  enough  to  handle,  they  may 
be  pricked  off  into  pans  or  boxes,  and  afterwards 
planted  out  in  a  fairly  moist,  partially  shaded 
spot.  This  Lily  needs  a  liberal  mi,\ture  of  peat 
and  sand  in  the  soil  it  is  gro^vii  in. 

Opass    seed    in    shade    {Grasti).  — 

If  the  ground  is  shaded  onh'  by  the  wall  of  the 
house  as  we  understand,  and  is  not  beneath  the 
branches  of  a  large  tree,  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  the  grass  seed  should  not  do  fairly 
well  there.  It  will  probably  never  be  quite  so 
vigorous  as  that  sown  in  a  more  favourable 
position.  If  the  seed  on  the  shaded  ground  does 
not  come  up  satisfactorily  within  the  next  few 
weeks  we  should  advise  j'ou  to  dig  it  all  over, 
about  18  inches  deep,  then  level  down,  rake  over 
to  get  a  smooth  surface,  and  sow  a  special 
mixture.  If  you  stated  your  requirements  to  a 
good  firm  of  seed  merchants  they  would  make  you 
up  a  suitable  mixture,  for  we  would  rather  try 
seed  again  before  resorting  to  turf. 

Tulips  (A<l  well).— The  bulbs  are,  unfortunately, 
attacked  by  the  Tulip  mould.  Vour  only  remedy  is  to  lift 
the  bulbs  and  burn  them,  and  either  burn  or  discard  the 
soil  in  which  the  bulbs  have  been  growing,  or  take  care 
that  no  Tulips  are  again  for  three  years  planted  in  the 
soil.  This  precaution  is  necessary,  seeing  that  the  spores 
of  the  fungus  retain  their  vitality  for  some  two  years  or 
more  in  the  soil.  The  loss  of  the  whole  of  your  bulbs  in 
this  way  is  most  disappointing.  Many  instances  of  failures 
have  come  to  our  notice  already  this  season. 

Vuleplan  (B.  O.  /J.).— Valerian  is  the  name  commonly 
and  popularly  given  to  the  plant  Valeriana,  of  which  there 
are  a  numherof  sorts.  In  fact,  the  genus  Valeriana  contains 
nearly  150  species,  most  of  which  are  hardy  perennial 
herbs  or  shrubs,  natives  of  North  Temperate  Regions  and 
Tropical  South  America.  The  flowers  are  white  or  pink. 
Few  of  the  plants  are  of  much  garden  value,  thougli 
Valeriana  officinalis  (the  AU-Heal,  common  Valerian  or 
St.  George's  Herb)  has  considerable  medicinal  qualities. 
You  could  doubtless  obtain  some  of  the  Valerians,  those 
commonly  grown,  from  nurserymen  who  deal  in  hardy 
plants. 

Plants  fop  poekepy  (.V«/).— Where  the  soil  is 
too  dry  for  the  majority  of  plants  and  where  such  dryness 
is  due  to  the  near  proximity  of  trees,  the  common  Woodruff 
(Asperula  odorata),  or  the  St.  John's  Wort  (Hypericum 
calycinum)are  useful.  You  might  succeed  with  Aubrietias, 
alpine  Phloxes,  Achillea  umbellata,  Corydalis  lutea,  Zaus- 
chneria  californica  and  .Saxifraga  cordifolia  purpurea. 
The  last  is  an  excellent  plant  for  such  a  position.  The 
common  London  Pride  is  likewise  good,  and  if  you  obtained 
a  variety  of  these  and  planted  them  freely  most  of  them 
would  succeed.  Foxgloves  and  the  Evening  Primrose 
((Enothera  biennis)  among  taller  things  should  not  be 
forgotten. 

Tulips  diseased  (C.  V.  Norman).— The  bulbs  are 
badly  attacked  by  the  much-to-be-dreaded  Tulip  fungus, 
for  which  there  is  no  known  cure,  and  which,  unfortunately, 
is  so  prevalent  this  year.  The  germs  of  the  disease  retain 
their  vitality  in  the  soil  and  are  liable  to  attack  perfectly 
sound  bulbs  up  to  two  years  at  least.  Lift  and  burn  all 
infested  bulbs  at  once,  and,  if  possible,  as  much  of  the  soil 
as  you  can.  In  any  case  plant  no  more  Tulips  in  the 
infested  soil,  and  take  care  that  the  soil  does  not  get  into 
the  other  beds  or  borders.  The  better  way  to  keep  Tulip 
bulbs  in  health  is  to  lift  them  each  year  in  early  .July, 
carefully  dry  them  by  moderate  exposure  in  any  shed  or 
outhouse,  and,  having  divested  them  of  any  old  coats  or 
skins,  replant  in  fresh  positions  in  October.  Few  bulbous 
plants  like  a  change  of  soil  better  than  Tulips. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 
Japanese  Maples  (Jiubram).—For  the 

centre  of  the  bed,  being  of  more  \'igorous  growth 
than  the  others,  Acer  palmatum  sanguineuni  is 
far  and  away  the  best  variety  to  plant,  as  its 
autumnal  colouring  is  most  vivid.  Of  the  others 
Acer  palmatum  atropurpureum,  A.  palmatum 
septemlobum  purpureuni,  A.  palmatum  dis- 
sectum,  A.  palmatum  linearilobum  atropur- 
pureum, A.  japonicum  aureum,  A.  japonicum 
laoiniatum  and  A.  japonicum  microphyllum. 
These  Acers  are  of  slow  growth,  and  in  order  to 
allow  for  their  full  development  they  must  be 
planted  6  feet  apart,  but  in  this  way  they  will 
present  a  bare  appearance  for  a  long  time.  Such 
being  the  case,  we  should  prefer  planting  them 
4     feet    apart.      They     will     ultimately    reach 


a  height  of  G  feet  or  more,  but  will  take  some  years 
to  reach  this.  The  variety  sanguineuni  grows 
from  G  feet  to  10  feet  high,  and  also  needs  more 
space  for  its  lateral  development  than  the  others. 

CUmbepsfoptpellis(Wac«:/iea(/i).— Pyrusjaponica 
(the  Japanese  Quince),  that  bears  a  profusion  of  red 
flowers  now ;  the  Fire  Thorn  (Cratregus  pyraoantha 
Lelandi),  with  brilliant  orange  red  berries  in  autumn  and 
winter;  Ivy  (there  are  some  beautiful  sorts  among  the 
small-leaved  varieties);  Azara  microphylla  (a  charming 
evergreen);  Garrya  elliptica,  Jasminum  officinale,  Euony- 
mus  and  Magnolia  grandiflora  are  suitable  for  covering  a 
trellis  facing  north-west,  and  most  are  evergreen.  By 
planting  evergreens  you  include  many  Ijeautiful  climbers. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 
Growing  Cyclamen  {Ji.  Ayar).~The 

best  time  to  sow  the  seed  of  (iyclamen,  in  our 
opinion,  is  in  the  month  of  August.  The  plants 
are  then  finer  than  from  spring-sown  seed.  The 
secret  of  success  is  to  keep  the  plants  growing, 
never  let  them  be  checked  in  any  way,  either 
through  inattentive  watering,  cold  draughts,  or 
improper  temperature.  When  the  seedlings  come 
up  in  the  seed  pan  (the  seed  is  sown  in  light 
sandy  soil)  they  must  be  pricked  off,  placing 
several  in  a  5-inch  pot  or  one  each  in  a  3-inch  pot. 
Use  soil  of  equal  parts  loam  and  leaf-soil,  passing 
it  through  a  coarse  sieve.  Keep  the  plants  near 
the  glass  during  the  winter  in  a  temperature  of 
about  0.5".  In  spring,  when  the  weather  is 
warmer  and  the  sun  is  brighter,  pot  the  plants 
singly  into  3-inch  or  4-incli  pots,  according  to 
their  size.  Mix  a  little  dried  cow  manure  with 
the  leaf-soil  and  loam.  When  established  in  these 
pots  they  may  be  grown  in  frames  during  the 
summer,  shading  from  hot  sun  and  standing  them 
on  a  bed  of  ashes.  Pot  into  flowering  pots 
6  inches,  or,  for  a  few,  7  inches  diameter,  in  July. 
Use  turfy  soil  two  parts,  leaf-soil  one  part,  and  a 
little  decayed  manure  rubbed  through  a  sieve. 

Position  fop  gpeenhouse  (S.  B.  0.).— The  pro- 
posed position  for  your  small  span-roof  greenhouse,  as 
shoivn  on  the  plan  sent,  seems  as  suitable  as  any  other ; 
but  instead  of  having  it  lengthwise,  east  by  west,  we  should 
prefer  to  have  it  north  by  south.  Not  only  would  in  that 
way  the  broad  side  be  presented  to  the  dwelling-house, 
but  the  wood  bars  of  the  roof  would  with  the  sun  at 
meridian  aft'ord  some  useful  shade.  As  at  present  placed 
the  greenhouse  cuts  into  your  grass  plot  and  destroys  its 
outline.  It  is  now  late,  though  not  too  late  if  you  get 
them  in  pots,  to  plant  trees,  shnibs  and  hardy  perennials, 
but  you  can  use  hardy  and  tender  annuals  and  ordinary 
bedding  plants.  The  best  climber  for  your  back  wall  would 
be  either  Ivy  or  Ampelopsis  Veitchii.  A  border  12  inches 
wide  cut  out  of  the  cement  would  be  better  than  tubs. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Peach  leaves  falling  {ConstaiU Reader). 
As  far  as  wo  are  able  to  judge  from  the  few 
leaves  sent,  your  Peach  tree  is  not  suffering  from 
the  Silver  Leaf  Disease,  but  it  is  evidently  in 
poor  health,  and  you  will  have  to  look  after  it 
carefully  to  get  it  into  good  fruiting  condition 
again.  Having  got  rid  of  the  red  spider  and 
other  insects  attacking  it,  you  should  see  to  the 
border.  Dig  out  a  trench  2  feet  wide  some 
5  feet  away  from  the  stem,  and  gradually  work 
towards  the  tree  with  a  fork.  Remove  all  soil 
that  is  sour,  and  any  strong  roots  that  are  descend- 
ing should  be  cut  hard  back.  Take  care  of  all 
the  fibrous  roots,  and  lay  them  carefully  in  the 
fresh  turfy  soil  that  is  used  to  replace  the  old 
sour  soil  taken  out.  If  the  border  is  insufficiently 
drained,  this  must  be  remedied.  Once  you  get 
the  tree  well  rooted  in  good  soil,  it  will  doubtless 
soon  recover. 

Collapse   of  Pear  tree   blossom 

((/.  P.  Cobhohl). — The  flower-buds  are  suffering 
from  an  attack  of  the  red  bud  caterpillar.  The 
parent  moth  deposits  its  eggs  upon  the  buds  in 
June,  and  in  the  following  spring,  when  the  sap 
begins  to  flow,  the  caterpillar  appears,  and 
having  penetrated  into  the  bud  feeds  upon  it, 
with  the  result  seen  in  the  case  of  your  tree. 
The  best  remedy  to  apply  now  will  be  to  dust  the 
tree  well  over  with  fresh  slaked  lime,  leaving  it 


on  for  twenty-four  hours,  then  syringing  oft'  with 
clear  water.  Take  away  the  surface  soil  after- 
^yards  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch  as  far  as  the 
lime  has  fallen  and  bury  or  burn  it.  We  fear  it 
will  not  be  possible  to  save  your  crop  this  year  ; 
but  as  a  prevention  of  the  recurrence  of  the  attack 
next  year,  we  should  recommend  you  to 
thoroughly  spray  your  tree  by  .syringing  with  the 
following  wash  next  February.  Dissolve  lib.  of 
commercial  caustic  soda  and  lib.  of  crude  potash 
separately  in  water.  When  both  have  been 
dissolved  mix  the  two  well  together,  then  add 
fib.  of  common  treacle.  Stir  well  and  add  rain 
water  to  make  ten  gallons.  This  wash  has  a 
burning  effect  upon  the  hands  and  clothes,  there- 
fore it  must  be  used  with  care. 

Pollen  fpom  wild  Cheppy  (Edward  Sawbridae). 
We  cannot  give  the  slightest  credence  to  the  idea  that  the 
proxmuty  of  a  wild  Cherry  tree  to  a  wall  covered  with 
Plum,  Peach  and  other  fruit  trees  could  be  detrimental  to 
the  latter  through  the  transference  of  its  pollen  to  them 
by  bees  or  other  agencies.  The  destruction  of  an  orna- 
mental Cherry  tree  on  this  assumption  would,  we  think 
be  greatly  to  be  deplored.  Assuming  that  the  pollen  of 
the  Cherry  reached  the  stigmas  of  the  other  trees,  it  would 
almost  inevitably  be  rejected  in  favour  of  their  own  pollen 
as  15  the  rule  with  plant  fertilisation,  and  in  any  case 
would  do  one  of  two  things,  viz.,  perish  outright  as  the 
result  of  the  rejection  aforesaid,  or  if,  in  the  absence  of 
such  counteracting  influence,  it  managed,  owing  to  suffl- 
eiently  close  alliance,  to  effect  fertilisation,  this  would 
only  affect  the  seed,  i.e.,  the  pips  or  stones,  the  cases  of 
the  pulp  being  affected  by  cross  -  fertilisation  being 
extremely  rare,  and  certainly  not  worth  taking  into  con- 
sideration m  this  case.  The  only  way  in  which  proximity 
might  be  detrimental  would  he  competition  amon»  the 
roots  If  the  trees  were  very  near  together,  as  those  of  the 
wild  tree  would  probably  be  more  vigorous  than  the  others. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Floweps  fop    table    decopation  (E.   B)  — 

Isually  the  simple  floweismake  the  most  tasteful arrance- 
ments.  Of  rich  yellow  you  might  employ  .Spanish  Irises 
Sweet  Sultans,  Coreopsis  or  yellow  Iceland  Poppies  The 
yellow  Columbine  Aquilegia  chrysantha  is  very  pretty  and 
effective,  and  there  are  many  annuals  with  yellow  flowers 
that  would  be  worth  considering.  For  pink  we  know  of 
nothing  to  equal  Carnation  Duchess  of  Fife  or  the  new 
Carnation  Mrs  Biu-nett ;  but  whatever  you  employ  let 
your  choice  fall  upon  one  yellow  shade  and  one  pink 
shade.  In  this  way  you  will  avoid  the  too  common  error 
of  colour  mixtures. 

.^Using  cesspool  sewage  (//.  ^.).— You  may  use 
the  liquid  from  a  cesspool  with  safety,  but  it  is  preferable 
to  expose  what  you  use  for  watering  each  day  and  in  the 
evening  preferably,  to  the  sun  and  air  for  some  time 
Thus  if  you  have  a  large  tub  placed,  even  partially  sunken' 
near  the  cesspool,  you  should  All  it  from  the  cesspool  each 
morning  or  as  often  as  could  be  done,  and,  thus  exposing 
it  to  the  air,  the  liquid  is  made  nearer  the  temperature  of 
the  air  and  does  crops  more  good.  If  the  liquid  is  rank  or 
strong  in  smell,  add  its  bulk  each  day  of  water  Still  if 
emptied  every  day  and  all  house  water  flows  into  it  it'  is 
not  likely  to  be  too  strong.  ' 

Cats  in  g'apdeu  (Blackl:ealh).~The  simplest  and 
perhaps  the  best  method  of  keeping  cats  out  of  one's 
garden  is  to  flx  a  piece  of  wire  netting  about  10  inches 
wide  on  the  top  of  the  fence  and  placed  at  right  angles  to 
the  latter.  Thus,  when  flxed  up,  it  forms  a  flat  surface 
jutting  out  from  the  fence.  Being  secured  on  one  side 
only  (to  the  top  of  the  fence)  the  wire  netting  yields  when 
cats  attempt  to  walk  on  it  and  so  deters  these  creatures 
who  will  not  trust  themselves  on  a  foundation  that  is  not 
secure.  This  arrangement  detracts  somewhat  from  the 
appearance  of  the  garden  perhaps,  but  it  is  at  least 
ettectual,  and  that  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  many 
other  methods  recommended. 

Names  of  plants.— Cu)!*(an(  iJemte-.— Evidently 
an  Oxalis,  but  the  specimen  is  too  poor  to  allow  of  our 

identifying  it  exactly.  .Send  again  when  in  flower. D  J  S 

—The  flower  is  Odontoglossum  triumphans,  worth  about 

7s.  6d. M.  E.  -ST.- Asplenium  Adiantum  nigrum. 

./.  R.  E.—l,  We  take  to  be  particularly  high-coloured 
specimens  of  Rose  Fortune's  Yellow  ;   2,  we  believe  to  be 

the  Hybrid  Perpetual    variety    Bladud. D.    _» — Den- 

drobium    flmbnatum.  A.     A.  —  Cliauthus    puniceua 

(Parrot's  Bill). L.  A.  J.—l,  Cydonia  japonica  ;   2  Ber- 

beris  Aquifolium;  3,  Pteris  longifolia ;  4,  Adiantum 
concinnum  var.  latum ;  6,  A.  cuneatum ;  6,  Davallia 
canariensis ;  7,  Begonia  manicata  var. ;  s,  Nephrolepis 
cordifolia  ;   9,  Cyrtomium  falcatum  ;  in,  .\gave  americana 

var.    variegata;    II,  Hibiscus  roseus. IK.  K    /•  _Len- 

totes  bicolor   (intermediate    house).      We  cannot   name 

Grasses  unless  they  are  in  liower. J /«a(pur. —Cattleya 

Schrodera;  var. John   ymui^.^l.  Primula  denticulate 

var.   cashmiriana;    2,   P.   denticulata. New  Park —1 

Eccremocarpus  scaber ;  2,  .Staphylea  pinnata W   W  — 

Euonymus    pendulus.— J    Constant    /(endfr.— Helleborus 

viridis. B.  E.  P.— Narcissus  :  1,  Priuceps  ;    2,  Incom- 

parabilis  Stella  ;  3,  Leedsi  Duchess  of  Brabant  •  4  Polyan- 
thus Narcissus  (too  withered  to  identify,  but  probably 
.(aune  Supreme).  Muscaribotryoidescajruleum.— /■  E  B 
—Narcissi:  0,  Bicolor  Horsfleldi,  flower  too  withered' to 
name  definitely    7.  Major ;  8,  Riigilobus. 
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THE  MIDLAND  DAFFODIL  SHOW. 
A  Beautiful  Dij^it-av. 
On  April  i'i  this  show  was  opened  at  the  Edgbaston 
Botanical  Gardens,  Birmingham.  The  show  certainly 
surpassed  all  hitherto  held  by  the  society,  and  the 
excellence  of  the  flowers  staged  aroused  the  admiration 
of  the  numerous  Daffodil  experts  who  visited  the  show. 
The  season  has  been  the  latest  on  record,  and  this  pre- 
vented certain  noted  gi-owers  in  the  North  from  competing ; 
indeed,  one  of  these  stated  that  he  would  be  able  to  show 
Narcissi  at  the  Temple  Hhow  on  May  28.  However,  the 
lateness  of  the  season  was  not  without  its  compensations, 
as  it  enabled  residents  in  Cornwall,  whose  flowers  are 
"enerally  past  their  best  at  this  time  of  the  year,  to  com- 
pete successfully,  four  first  prizes  in  the  Daffodil  classes 
going  to  that  county.  To  Mr.  Robert  .Sydenham,  the  well- 
known  and  popular  bulb  importer  of  Tenby  Street, 
Birmingham,  the  initiation  of  this  annual  show  is 
due,  and  in  contemplating  this  magnificent  display  he 
must  have  felt  well  repaid  for  all  his  labours,  for  it  is 
without  doubt  the  finest  Daftodil  exhibition  in  England, 
and  at  neither  the  Truro  nor  Plymouth  shows,  nor  the 
fortnightly  displays  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Hall  in  Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  are  such  numbers 
of  new  and  beautiful  Narcissus  seedlings  to  be  seen.  The 
exhibition  was  well  patronised,  and,  among  ladies  devoted 
to  flowers.  Lady  Lilford,  Miss  E.  Willmott,  ilrs.  Berkeley 
and  others  were  present,  while  of  the  other  sex  almost 
every  Daffodil  expert  was  in  attendance,  including iMr.  W.  A. 
Milner,  president  of  the  society.  Rev.  E.  H.  Engleheart, 
Rev.  Eugene  Bourne,  Messi's.  A.  M.  Wilson,  E.  M. 
Crosfleld,  C.  Dawson  and  P.  D.  Williams,  the  two  last 
Cornish  growers.  Competition  was  very  close,  and  in 
several  cases  the  destination  of  the  prizes  hung  in  the 
balance  for  a  long  time,  but  the  awards  were  so  carefully 
considered  that  they  gave  general  satisfaction.  Although 
nine-tenths  of  the  fiowers  staged  for  competition  and  in 
trade  groups  were  Daffodils,  a  pleasing  contrast  was 
afforded  by  certain  nurserymen  who  showed  Carnations, 
Cinerarias.  Pelargoniums  and  hardy  herbaceous  flowers. 
Hearty  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  Humphreys,  the  curator  of  the 
gardens,  for  his  assistance.  We  shall  write  about  the  gar- 
dens, now  in  their  fresh  spring  dress,  later;  they  are 
splendidly  kept. 

Prize  List.— Open  Classes. 
Fifty  varieties  of  Daffodils :  First,  Mr.  F.  H.  Chapman 
with  a  fine  stand,  in  which  Albatross,  Firebrand,  Horace, 
Barcarolle,  Will  Scarlett  (superb),  Beacon,  King  Alfred 
(very  flnej,  Sequin  and  Waterwitch  were  especially  note- 
worthy. 

Nine  yellow  self  trumpet  Daffodils  :  First,  Messrs.  Pope 
and  Sons. 

Nine  bicolor  trumpet  Daft'odils  :  First,  Messrs.  Pope  and 
Sons. 

Nine  Medio-Coronati  Daffodils  with  yellow  perianths: 
First,  Mr.  R.  C.  Cartwright. 

Nine  Medio-Coronati  Daffodils  with  white  perianths: 
First,  Messrs.  Pope  and  Sons. 

Twelve  Parvi-Coronati  Daffodils  :   First,  Mr.  R.  C.  Cart- 
wright. 
Six  true  Poeticus  :  First,  Mr.  F.  H.  Chapman. 
Six  vases  of  double  Daffodils :   First,  Mr.  R.  C.  Cart- 
wright. 

Six  vases  of  Polyanthus  Narcissus :  First,  M!-.  R.  C. 
Cartwright. 

Amateuhs. 
Twenty-five  varieties  of  Daffodils :    First,    Mr.    H.    B. 
Young. 

■     Six  yellow  self  trumpet   Daft'odils :    First,   Mr.    H.   B. 
Young. 
Six  bicolor  trumpet  Daffodils :  First,  Rev.  T.  Buncombe. 
Six  Medio-Coronati   Daffodils  with    yellow    perianths : 
First,  Mr.  A.  K.  Goodwin. 

Six  Medio-Coronati  Daffodils  with  white  perianths : 
First,  Mr.  H.  B.  Young. 
SLx  Parvi-Coronati  Daffodils:  First,  Mr.  H.  B.  Young. 
Six  true  Poeticus:  First,  Mr.  A.  R.  Goodwin.  This 
stand  was  remarkable  for  the  fact  that  all  the  flowers 
shown  were  in  bud  on  the  Sunday,  two  days  previous  to 
the  show,  and  had  been  expanded  in  heat. 

Three  varieties  of  double  Daft'odils :  First,  Mrs.  Gum- 
bleton. 

Three  varieties  of  Polyanthus  Narcissus :  First,  Mr. 
.T.  A.  Kenrick. 

Seven  classes  were  given  for  those  who  had  never  won  a 
first  or  second  prize  at  any  of  the  society's  exhibitions. 
Open. 
Single  bloom  of  yellow  Magni-Coronati :    First,  Mr.  B. 
Phillips  with  King  Alfred;   second,  King  Alfred;   thh-d, 
ilr.  E.  M.  Crosfleld  with  Superlative. 

single  bloom  of  white  Magni-Coronati :  First,  Mr.  E.  M. 
Cn.sfield  with  Frostbound,  a  very  large  white  trumpet. 

Single  bloom  of  Medio-Coronati  with  yellow  perianth: 
First,  Mr.  E.  M.  Crosfleld  with  Home  Truth,  a  large  clear 
yellow  with  spreading  trumpet. 

Single  bloom  of  Medio-Coronati  with  white  perianth : 
First,  Mr.  E.  M.  Crosfleld  with  Empire,  a  very  large  flower. 
Single  bloom  of  Parvi-Coronati :  First,  Mr.  P.  D.  Wil- 
liams with  Astrtea.  There  was  some  question  as  to 
whether  this  flower  was  not  a  Poeticus,  but  it  was 
eventually  given  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  and  awarded  the 
first  prize. 

Single  bloom  of  true  Poeticus  :  First.  Mr.  H.  B.  Young 
with  Horace ;  second,  Mr.  F.  H.  Chapman  with  Barcarolle, 
a  larger  flower,  but  not  so  flat  in  perianth.  This  decision 
hung  in  the  balance  for  a  long  time. 


'J'welve  varieties  of  seedling  Daffodils  that  have  not  been 
in  cummerce  four  years :  First,  Mr.  E.  M.  Crosfleld  with  a 
strikiTig  stand  containing  Banzai,  Fiona,  Countess  of 
Stamford,  Mrs.  Ernest  C'rosfield,  Phantasy  and  Lola,  all 
wliiU-  trumpets;  White  Slave,  white  Medio,  with  clear 
ycll'iw  saucer-shaped  cup ;  Circlet,  wliite,  with  flat  yellow 
crown  ;  Compass,  primrose,  with  spreading  orange  crown  ; 
Tartar,  white,  with  flat  apricot  crown  ;  and  Hannnny.  a 
bicolor  trumpet. 

Three  varieties  of  seedling  Daft'odils  not  in  commerce  : 
First,  Mr.  P.  D.  Williams,  whose  stand  contained  Godoy, 
white  perianth,  witli  flat  yellow  eye,  margined  with  a 
broad  band  of  orange  scailet ;  Edgar,  white,  deep  yellow 
cup  ;  and  Comet,  white,  with  flat  orange  red  eye. 

Three  varieties  of  seedling  Magni-Coronati  Daft'odils 
raised  by  the  e\bil>itnr  and  not  in  commerce  :  First,  Mr. 
E.  M.  Crosfleld  \\ith  (rirk  Kobtit  (nanu-tl  after  Mr.  Robert 
Sydenham),  Indamorii  and  Majestic,  all  white  trumpets. 

Three  varieties  of  seedling  Medio-Coronati  Daffodils 
raised  by  the  exhibitor  and  not  in  commerce  :  First,  Mr. 
P.  D.  Williams  with  Seville  (award  of  merit),  white 
perianth,  with  flat  crown  of  brilliant  orange  IJ  inches 
across,  a  marvellous  flower  showing  great  colour-contrast 
that  would  have  been  perfect  but  for  the  reflexing 
perianth  ;  Water  Lily,  pure  white  ;  and  Hestia,  white, 
with  clear  yellow  cup,  margined  with  orange.  Miss  K.  A. 
Spurrell  showed  in  this  class  a  good  flower.  Major  Spurrell, 
with  white  perianth  and  bright  yellow  cup,  edged  with 
crimson. 

Three  varieties  of  seedling  Parvi-Coronati  Daffodils 
raised  by  the  exhibitor  and  not  in  commerce:  First,  Mr. 
P.  D.  Williams  with  Aphrodite  (award  of  merit),  a  lovely 
white  flower  with  large,  flat,  overlapping  perianth  and 
pale  yellow  eye  centred  with  emerald  green.  This  flower 
was  thought  by  many  experts  to  be  the  finest  in  the  exhi- 
bition. Hornet,  pale  primrose  perianth,  with  wide,  fiat 
crown  of  orange  scarlet ;  and  Poseidon,  white,  with  a 
bright  yellow  crown  edged  scarlet.  The  three  last  classes 
were  certainly  the  most  interesting  to  Narcissus  experts  of 
any  in  the  show,  as  they  contained  so  many  superb  novelties. 
Non-competitive  Exhibits. 
The  Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart  was  awarded  the  society's 
gold  medal  for  a  collection  of  choice  seedling  Narcissi, 
nearly  a  hundred  unnamed  varieties  being  shown,  com- 
prising tine  trumpets  of  great  size  and  substance,  Medio- 
Coronati,  ranging  from  purest  white  to  forms  with  brilliant 
orange  crimson  cups  and  remarkable  varieties  of  Parvi- 
Coronati  and  Poeticus,  No.  1  P.  in  the  last  section  being 
quite  the  best  thing  of  its  class  that  has  appeared. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Wilson  received  an  award  of  merit  for  an 
exceptionally  fine  stand  of  Narcissi,  shown  not  for  compe- 
tition, which  included  Orangeman,  a  remarkalde  Medio 
with  white  perianth  and  glowing  apricot  orange  trumpet ; 
Kestrel  (award  of  merit),  white  perianth  and  crimson- 
edged  eye  ;  Cuckoo,  white,  with  deep  yellow  cup ;  Cossack. 
Homespun,  Penguin,  Bullfinch.  Horace,  Stonechat,  Castile, 
and  Will  of  the  Wisp,  all  fine  novelties. 

Mr.  Robert  Sydenham  was  given  an  award  of  merit  for 
Glitter,  yellow  perianth  with  orange  cup  edged  scarlet,  as 
a  decorative  variety. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons  (silver-gilt  medal)  staged  a 
remarkably  fine  collection  of  Daffodils,  of  which  Corallina, 
white,  with  apricot  buff  cup,  and  Brilliancy,  a  large  flower 
with  yellow  perianth  and  gold  cup  edged  orange,  gained 
awards  of  merit.  Scarlet  Herald,  Peach,  Isis,  Salmonetta, 
Royal  Star,  ilikado  and  Peter  Barr  were  very  flne. 

Miss  F.  W.  Currey,  Lismore,  Ireland  (silver-gilt  medal), 
showed  a  lovely  selection  of  Narcissi  from  the  sister  isle. 
The  marvellously-coloured  Scarletta,  shown  at  the  Royal 
Hiu'ticultural  Society  on  the  Kith  ult.  was  over,  but  the 
following  were  exceptionally  good :  Scarlet  Eye,  Vivid, 
Avalanche,  Goliath,  Lobster,  Rosalind,  Beacon,  Firebrand, 
Lucifer,  Cassandra,  Sequin,  Crown  Prince,  Lady  of  the 
Snows,  White  Knight,  King  Alfred  (splendid),  Joan  of  Arc, 
The  Martian,  Chancellor,  Red  Knight,  Cyclops,  Resolute 
and  Flora  Wilson. 

Sir  Josslyn  Gore-Booth,  Lissadell,  Ireland ;  Messrs. 
Shnpson  and  Sons,  Birmingham  ;  jVIessrs.  Dicksons, 
Chester;  Mr.  R.  H.  Bath,  \Visbech  ;  and  Messrs.  Gilliert 
and  Son,  Dyke,  all  received  the  silver  medal  for  collections 
of  Daftodils. 

Messrs.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Colchester,  contributed  a  most 
tastefully- arranged  stand,  for  which  they  received  the 
silver  medal.  This  contained  a  selection  of  Tulip  species, 
which  are  far  more  worthy  of  the  amateur's  attention 
than  the  florist  s  Tulips. 

Mr.  Robert  Sydenham  received  an  award  of  merit  for 
Daftodils,  Tulips,  Irises,  Lilies  of  the  Valley  and  Fritil- 
larias  grown  in  moss  fibre,  an  interesting  object  in  the 
stand  being  a  sturdy  young  Horse  Chestnut  about  14  inches 
in  heii,'ht  grown  from  a  Nut  planted  in  moss  fibre  three 
years  previously. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading  (silver  medal),  showed 
plants  of  the  best  strains  of  Cineraria  and  a  group  of  the 
single  scarlet  Ranunculus  asiaticus,  which  the  firm  pro- 
cured from  Palestine,  and  which  should  soon  supersede 
the  clumsy  double  varieties  now  in  vogue. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  received  a  silver 
medal  for  Poppy  Anemones  and  Pansies. 

ilessrs.  Gumi  and  Sons,  Birmingham,  staged  Aubrietia 
Dr.  Mules,  double  Arabis,  Echeverias,  Olearia  stellulata, 
Gentiana  verna,  G.  acaulis,  Saxifraga  Rhei,  S.  Wallacei, 
Geum  Heldreichi,  Tiarella  cordifolia,  Heuchera  sanguinea, 
Phlox  Nelsoni,  P.  canadensis.  Anemone  fulgens  and 
received  a  silver  medal. 

Messrs.  Baker,  Wolverhampton,  were  awarded  a  silver- 
gilt  medal  for  a  flue  collection  of  hardy  plants,  containing 
Iris  pumila.  Primula  rosea,  P.  nivalis,  P.  Sieboldi  in 
variety,  Dianthus  barbatus  magniflcus.  Phlox  divaricata, 
P.  ama'ua,  Androsace  coronopifolia.  Anemone  robinsoni- 
ana,  Trillium  erectum,  Cypripedium  Calceolus  and  Aubrietia 
variegata. 


The  -Misses  Hopkins  staged  Primroses,  I'rimulas,  Auii- 
lulas  and  Aubrietias  in  variety,  Adonis  vernalis,  Daisy 
vVlice,  Daphne  Cneorum,  Mertensia  virginica,  Tvularia 
grandiflora  and  Polemonium  confertum. 

Mr.  Vincent  Slade,  Taunton,  showed  a  very  bright 
collection  of  zonal  Pelargonium  trusses. 

Mr.  S.  Mortimer  received  a  silver-gilt  medal  for  a  large 
stand  of  Carnations,  and  Messrs.  Felton  and  Sons,  whose 
exhibit  unfortunately  arrived  too  late  to  come  under  the 
n<jtice  of  the  judge,  staged  some  magnificent  Carnations. 

Messrs.  Barr's  silver  cup  for  the  most  successful  amateur 
exhibitor  in  the  open  and  restricted  classes  was  carried  off 
by  Mr.  R.  C.  Cartwright  with  a  total  of  116  points. 

There  were  also  several  classes  for  cut  Tulips,  Spanish 
Iris,  hardy  spring  flowers.  Daffodils  and  Tulips  grown  in 
pots  and  the  same  grown  in  moss  fibre,  as  well  as  for  table 
decorations,  &c. 

Mr.  Sydenham's  Dinner  in  the  Evening. 

A  large  company  of  Daffodil  lovers  accepted  the  kind 
invitation  to  dinner  in  the  evening  at  the  Grand  Hotel, 
and  we  have  seldom  been  present  at  a  more  pleasant 
function,  ilr.  Sydenham  occupied  the  chair,  with  Mrs. 
Sydenham  on  his  right  and  Miss  Willmott  on  his  left,  and 
among  others  present  were  Captain  Sir  Pieter  Bam  (who 
was  recently  knighted  at  the  South  African  Exhibition), 
the  Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart,  the  Rev.  S.  E.  Bourne,  the 
Rev.  J.  Jacob.  Colonel  Howard,  C.B.,  Mr.  W.  A.  Milner, 
Mr.  Rudolph  Barr,  Jlr.  Cuthhertson,  Mr.  R.  W.  Wallace, 
Miss  Currey,  Mr.  Humphreys  (Curator  of  the  Botanic 
Gardens),  Ac. 

The  health  of  ilr.  Robert  Sydenham  was  enthusiastically 
received  at  the  dinner,  after  which  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Engle- 
heart, gave  a  most  thoughtful  paper  on  "Notes  and 
Notions  about  Daffodils,"  and  there  was  a  long  discussion. 
We  wish  space  permitted  a  verbatim  report,  but  this  is 
impossible. 

KENT,  SURREY  AND  SUSSEX  DAFFODIL  SHOW. 
The  second  annual  show  of  this  society  was  held  in  the 
Great  Hall,  Tunbridge  Wells,  on  the  19th  ult.,  and  was  a 
distinct  advance  on  the  previous  year.  The  formal 
opening  was  performed  by  Mrs.  R.  Benson,  Withyham, 
who  was  introduced  by  the  president  of  the  society,  Lord 
Cranbrook. 

Non-competitive  Exhibits. 
Messrs.  Thomas  Cripps  and  Sons,  Tunbridge  Wells,  set 
up  a  gi'oup  of  Japanese  Maples,  Ferns  and  other  plants ; 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  had  a  collection  of 
alpines,  trees,  shrubs,  &c.  ;  Mr.  G.  Bunyard,  Maidstone, 
a  miscellaneous  collection  of  spring-flowering  and  other 
plants  ;  ilr.  G.  Reuthe,  Keston,  hardy  plants,  with  cut 
blooms  of  Pthododendrons,  Ac. ;  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons, 
a  fine  collection  of  zonal  Pelargoniums;  Messrs.  Barr  and 
Sons,  Covent  Garden,  representative  collection  of  Daffodils, 
including  many  of  their  new  seedlings ;  Messrs.  G.  and  A. 
Clark,  Dover,  Daffodils,  Primroses  and  other  spring 
flowers ;  Mr.  Arthur  Charlton,  Tunbridge  Wells,  a  fine 
display  of  cut  blooms  of  Daffodils,  Anemones,  Ranunculus, 
Tulips,  &c. ;  the  Misses  Hopkins,  Banning,  near  Maid- 
stone, a  collection  of  Primroses  and  hardy  plants  ;  Mr.  F. 
Herbei-t  Chapman,  Rye,  a  collection  of  cut  blooms  of  choice 
Daffodils  and  Narcissi,  the  flowei"s  lightly  and  tastefully 
arranged  in  the  vases  so  that  the  full  beauty  of  each 
bloom  could  be  clearly  observed ;  Mr.  C.  F.  Waters, 
Balcombe,  collection  of  Carnations.  All  received  cards  of 
commendation,  as  also  did  Jlr.  H.  E.  Princep,  gardener  to 
Countess  Portarlington  for  a  tastefully-arranged  group  of 
Orchids  and  other  plants. 

Competition  Classes. 

Collection  of  Daffodils:  First  prize,  silver  Daffodil  vase, 
presented  by  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  awarded  to  Mr.  G.  A. 
Nix,  Tilgate,  Crawley,  whose  collection  comprised  Citron, 
Lord  Roberts,  Seagull,  Horsfieldii,  Lady  Godiva,  Dr.  Fell, 
Apricot,  Incognita,  Beauty,  Victoria,  Gloiy  of  Leiden, 
Waterwitch,  Lucifer,  J.  B.  M.  Camm  and  many  othei-s. 

Twelve  distinct  varieties  of  Daffodils:  First,  Mr.  C.  G. 
A.  Nix,  Tilgate  Forest  Lodge,  Crawley  ;  second,  Mrs.  R. 
H.  Benson.  Buckhurst,  Withyham  ;  third,  Mr.  A.  P.  Nix, 
Mount  Charles,  Truro. 

Twelve  distinct  single  varieties  of  true  trumpet 
Daffodils ;  First,  Mrs.  R.  H.  Benson.  Six  distinct  single 
varieties  of  true  trumpet  Daffodils ;  First,  Mr.  M.  Tourle  ; 
second,  Mr.  Edward  W.  Nix,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

Twelve  distinct  varieties  of  chalice-cupped  Daftodils : 
First,  ilrs.  R.  H.  Benson ;  second,  ilr.  il.  Tourle.  Six 
distinct  varieties  of  chalice-cupped  Daftodils :  First,  Mr. 
Edward  W.  Nix  ;  second,  Mr.  C.  G.  A.  Nix  ;  third,  iliss 
Evelyn  Hardcastle,  Hawkhurst. 

Six  distinct  varieties  of  true  Poeticus:  First,  ilr.  F. 
Herbert  Chapman,  Rye,  with  Glory,  Almira,  Barcarolle, 
Virgil.  Chaucer  and  Horace. 

Three  distinct  vaiietiesof  double  Daffodils;  First,  Mr.  F. 
Herbert  Chapman,  with  Bacon  and  Eggs,  Codlins  and 
Cream  and  Erini  ;  second.  Rev.  G.  P.  Haydon. 

Eight  distinct  varieties  of  Narcissi :  First,  ilrs.  R.  H. 
Benson ;  second,  ilr.  M.  Tourle ;  third,  ilrs.  Maiden, 
Henley  House,  Frant;  fourth,  iliss  N.  E.  Johnson, 
R^msgate. 

Three  vases  of  Daffodils  (Narcissi) :  Second,  ilr.  F.  H. 
Chapman. 

Finest  single  bloom  of  trumpet  Daffodil :  First,  Rev.  G. 
P.  Haydon ;  second,  Mr.  F.  Herbert  Chapman ;  third,  Mr.  J. 
A.  Nix. 

Finest  single  bloom  chalice-cupped  Daffodil  :  Fii-st,  Mr. 
F.  Herbert  Chapman,  with  Albatross,  a  perfect  bloom  ; 
second.  Rev.  G.  P.  Haydon ;  third,  Mrs.  R.  H.  Benson. 

Finest  single  bloom  of  Parvi-Coronati ;  First,  Mr.  F.  H. 
Chapman  (Virgil);  second.  Rev.  G.  P.  Haydon.  new  seed- 
lings; commended,  Francis  Barchard,  Esq.,  ilansfleld,  for 
Ophelia. 
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EDITORIAL.   NOTICES. 

Every  depa/rtment  of  horticulture  is  represented  in  The 
Garden,  atid  the  Editor  invites  readers  to  send  in  questions 
relating  to  matters  upon  which  they  wish  advice  from 
competent  authorities.  With  that  object  he  wishes  to  make 
the  '' Ans-icers  to  Correspondents"  columiis  a  c&}ispicuous 
feature,  and,  when  queries  are  printed,  he  hopes  readers 
will  kindly  give  enquirers  the  benefit  of  their  assistance. 
All  communicatio7is  mu^t  be  written  clearly  on  one  side 
only  of  the  paper,  and  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  THE 
Garden,  accompanied  by  name  and  address  of  the  sender. 


The  Editor  welcomes  photographs,  articles  and  notes, 
kilt  he  will  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  return.  All 
reasonable  care,  however,  will  be  taken,  and,  where  stamps 
are  enclosed,  he  unll  endeavour  to  return  non-accepted 
contribittioiis. 


As  regards  photographs,  if  payment  be  desired,  the 
Editor  asks  that  the  price  required  for  reproductuyn  be 
plainly  stated.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  only 
the  actual  photographer  w  otvner  of  the  copyright  unll  be 
treated  with. 


The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for  thereturn  of  artistic 
or  literary  contributions  which  he  inay  not  be  able  to  use, 
and  the  receipt  of  a  proof  must  not  be  taken  as  evidence 
that  an  article  is  accepted.  Publication  in  The  Garden 
will  alone  be  recognised  as  acceptance. 


Offi£w:  90,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden.  W.C 


PREPARING    FOR   SUMMER. 

WHILE  the  public  is  enjoying 
in  park  and  gardens  a 
delightful  feast  of  spring 
flowers,  the  thoughtful  and 
successful  gardener  is  busily 
engaged  in  thinking  out  and  planning  new 
arrangements  of  plants  and  new  harmonies 
and  contrasts  in  delightful  shades  of  colouring 
for  the  summer  garden.  It  was  the  custom 
a  few  years  ago  to  use  such  plants  only  as 
would  produce,  when  massed  together,  a  bold 
efltet.  A  recurrence,  to  a  moderate  extent, 
to  this  mode  of  planting,  we  think,  is  desir- 
able in  the  interest  of  decorative  colour  eflect 
in  the  summer  flower  garden.  Not  the 
least  important  point  in  bringing  about  the 
best  results  in  the  flower  garden  in  summer 
is  the  proper  preparation  of  the  soil.  One 
may  previously,  at  great  expense  and  much 
labour,  have  grown  the  necessary  plants  to 
perfection,  but  if  one  fails  to  provide  in  the 
beds  a  sweet,  fairly  rich  and  congenial  soil 
for  them  to  root  into,  disappointment  will 
surely  follow. 

The  beds  should  be  dug  deeply  (fully 
15  inches)  and  a  moderate  dressing  of  well- 
decayed  manure  applied  (about  two  good 
shovelfuls  to  the  square  yard)  as  early  in 
spring  before  planting  as  possible.  If  the 
land  is  at  all  heavy  and  cold  a  similar 
quantity  of  leaf-soil  and  road  grit  should  be 
added,  and  it  goes  without  saying  that  per- 
fect drainage  must  be  provided.  For  colour 
massing  in  shades  of  crimson  and  scarlet  we 
have  nothing  so  eftective  as 

The  Scarlet  Geranium,  especially  in  a 
hot,  dry  summer.  Some  of  the  best  of  these 
are  West  Brighton  Gem  ;  J.  Gibbons,  orange 
scarlet ;  H.  Jacoby,  crimson  ;  Paul  Crampel, 
a  comparatively  new  variety  of  dwarf, 
robust  habit  of  growth,  brilliant  scarlet  in 
colour  ;  King  Edward  VII.,  a  sport  from  H. 
Jacoby,  dark  crimson,  and  one  of  the  most 
effective  for  colour  massing.  In  the  pink 
and  rose  colour  section  the  following  are 
e.xcellent :  Master  Christine,  Lady  Sheffield, 
Mme.  Crousse  and  Souvenir  de  Chas.  Turner, 
the  two  latter  being  Ivy-leaf.  In  white  the 
two  following  are  among  the  best :  Queen  of 
the  Whites  and  White  Brighton  Gem.  In 
the  silver  variegated  section  we  know  of  no 
variety  so  excellent  for  this  purpose  as  Bright 
Star.  This  is  not  so  much  grown  as  it 
deserves  to  be.  The  bronze  and  tricolor 
varieties  are  not  so  effective  for  colour 
massing.      Scarcely  less  satisfactory  is  the 


Begonia,  both  fibrous  and  tuberous-rooted, 
the  brilliant  colours  of  which,  in  scarlet, 
crimson  and  orange,  are  particularly  valuable 
for  this  purpose,  especially  in  positions  which 
are  partially  shaded,  where  they  succeed 
better  than  when  fully  exposed  to  the  sun. 
Among  the  most  useful  of  these  for  massing 
are  the  following  :  Lafayette,  brilliant  crim- 
son ;  worthiana,  orange  scarlet  ;  Castana;- 
folia,  pink  ;  and  knowsleyana,  white.  In  a 
pleasing  shade  of  yellow  we  have  nothing 
more  efi'ective  than  the  old  Calceolaria 
amplexicaulis.  In  colours  of  blue,  white  and 
yellow  the 

Tufted  Pansy  (Viola)  stands  pre-eminent 
as  one  of  the  most  effective  plants  we  possess 
for  this  purpose.  If  planted  in  rich  soil  and 
the  seed-pods  are  picked  off  as  soon  as  they 
are  formed,  these  plants  will  furnish  a 
long  and  beautiful  display  colour  through- 
out the  summer.  Among  the  best  varieties 
are  Bullion,  yellow ;  Seagull,  white ;  and 
True  Blue,  blue.  These  are  hardy  and 
propagated  in  autumn. 

Other  charming  and  suitable  hardy  plants 
which  may  be  used  for  this  purpose  are  the 
Clematis  Jackmanii,  a  shade  of  purple,  and 
C.  montana,  white.  For  these  two,  being 
climbers,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  a  low 
trellis  or  framework  of  wire  or  laths  to  train 
the  plants  over.  The  above  plants  noticed 
are  chiefly  of  dwarf  growth  and  suitable  for 
producing  colour  effect.  There  are  not 
wanting,  however,  many  plants  of  nobler  and 
statelier  growth  suitable  for  this  purpose. 
Such  are  many  of 

The  Hardy  Lilies.  —  Among  these 
Lilium  candidum  claims  rank  as  one  of  the 
most  beautiful,  as  it  is  one  of  the  earliest,  its 
pure  white  blossoms  appearing  in  June. 
Other  hardy  and  beautiful  sorts  suitable  are 
bulbiferum,  orange  red  ;  chalcedonicum,  scar- 
let;  davuricum,  orange  red  ;  testaceum,  buff ; 
Humboldti,  spotted  maroon  ;  Martagon, 
white,  purple  and  purple-black ;  and  tigri- 
num  in  variety,  not  omitting  the  glorious 
golden-rayed  LUy  of  Japan  (L.  auratum). 

The  Canna  also  is  a  noble  plant  for  this 
purpose  when  well  grown  in  rich  soil  and 
profusely  flowered  in  colours  of  crimson, 
scarlet  and  gold.  Of  all  the  beautiful  flower- 
beds in  Hyde  Park  last  year,  the  most  effec- 
tive and  strikingly  beautiful  in  the  estimation 
of  many  was  a  large  bed  of  a  brilliant  crimson 
Canna. 

Hollyhocks,  Delphiniums,  Gladioli,  Tri- 
tomas,  Montbretias  and  Cactus  Dahlias  are 
other  subjects  which  lend  themselves  well 
to  massing.  Coming  to  simpler  and  less 
expensive  plants,  many  of  which  may  be 
raised  annually  from  seed,  we  may  mention 
the  sweet-scented  white  Tobacco  plant 
(Nicotiana  affinis).  The  dwarf  varieties  of 
Tropaioluuis  in  their  pleasing  and  intensely 
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brilliant  shades  of  gold  and  scarlet  are  indis- 
pensable. The  Candytuft  (Iberis)  in  white, 
rose  and  purple  makes  a  brave  and  beautiful 
show.  Zinnias,  Stocks,  Asters,  Shirley  Pop- 
pies and  Godetias  are  suitable  ;  and  the  last 
we  will  mention,  but  not  by  any  means  the 
least  useful,  is  the  old  Verbena  venosa,  a 
large  mass  of  its  bluish  lilac  flowers  being 
most  pleasing  and  effective. 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 

FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

May  U.  —  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Meeting. 

May  22.  —Royal  Botanical  Society's  E.ichibition. 

May  28. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Exhi- 
bition in  the  Inner  Temple  Gardens  (three  days). 


Daffodils  in  Messrs.  Barr's  nur- 
series. These  are  now  in  full  beauty  at 
Surbiton,  and  the  seedlings  are  of  great  interest, 
many  promising  ones  being  in  bloom.  A  fuller 
description  of  them  appears  in  our  later  pages.  The 
late  Tulips  promise  to  be  exceptionally  fine. 

Sppingr  in  the  Vale  of  Evesham. 

(iardeners  in  the  Vale  of  Evesham  are  beginning 
their  busy  time,  and  not  only  are  men,  women 
and  children  employed  in  the  grounds  them- 
selves, but  the  streets  and  goods  departments  of 
the  railway  stations  are  crowded  with  carts  and 
drays  busily  engaged  conveying  produce  to  the 
trains.  Flowers  are  largely  cultivated  in  the 
Vale,  and  Daffodils  are  cultivated  by  the  acre 
under  the  Plum  trees,  which  at  this  period  of  the 
year  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene  by  the  snow- 
like appearance  of  their  flowers.  Side  bj'  side 
are  acres  of  sweet-smelling  Gillyflowers,  and  it 
is  interesting  to  know  that  within  a  radius  of 
six  miles  of  Evesham  there  are  at  least  .5(H)  acres 
of  these  beautiful  flowers  in  bloom.  The 
gardeners  find  them  a  very  remunerative  crop, 
for  they  realise  as  much  as  £30  or  £4(f  an  acre. 
Asparagus  is  coming  into  market  readilj'  after  the 
warm  rain  and  sunshine.  A  good  many  women 
are  engaged  in  tying  and  packing  Asparagus  ; 
their  hands  are  more  delicate  than  those  of  the 
stronger  sex,  and  theiefore  they  handle  the  buds 
more  carefully.  Quite  a  large  number  of  London 
buyers  reside  in  Evesham  during  the  Asparagus 
season  in  order  to  attend  the  markets  and  send 
this  delicacy  direct  to  the  shops  in  London. 

Flowers   in    Regent's   Park.— The 

Hj'acinths  and  Tulips  were  noted  as  very  attrac- 
tive features  on  a  recent  visit  to  this  beautifuUj'- 
kept  park.     Among  the  former  may  be  specially 
mentioned  a  bed  of  Mme.    van  der  Hoop,  pure 
white,  large  bells,  and  King  of  the  Blues,  the  true 
(J.siord  blue,  and  liearing  very  fine  spikes.     Very 
imposing  was  a  planting  of  Queen  of  the  Nether- 
lands, pure  white,   fine  spike.     Massing  is  vei-y 
effectively    resorted    to.     A  huge   bed    of   some 
2,001)  bulbs  consists  of  the  following  fine  sorts  : 
Gertrude,  carmine-rose,  large  spike;  LaPeyrouse, 
porcelain    blue ;   Grandeur   a   Merveille,    white, 
shaded  rose  ;  and  (iigantea,  pale  pink.      Golden 
Privet  bushes,  circled  by  Narcissus  Golden  Spur, 
large   bold   flower,   clear  yellow    self,   with    ex- 
panded trumpet,  made  a  rich  display.     Hyacinth 
('anary  Bird,  colour  well  indicated  by  its  name, 
was  seen  to  perfection  in  a  bed  specially  devoted 
to    it.      Jonquil     Campernelle    was     eft'eetively 
associated  with  Hyacinths  King  of  the  Yellows, 
King   of  the    Blues   and    Mme.    van   der   Hoop. 
Uatlbdils  and  brightly-coloured  Wallflowers  made 
an  effective  combination.     Among  fine  masses  of 
Tulips  worthy  of  note  were  :  Proserpine,  salmon 
pink,   verj'  fine,  a  favourite  variety  here  ;  Joost 
van  Vondel,  crimson,  shaded  white:  Wouverman, 
.splendid  dark   violet ;  and    Keizerkroon,  yellow 
and  red,  a  most  effectix'e  flowei-.     Scarlet  i'ulips, 
edged  with  Alpine  Auriculas,  made  an  efi'ective 
planting.        On     raised     mounds     Violas     were 


beginning  tu  make  an  attractive  display.  The 
following  \arieties  were  noted  as  doing  well : 
True  Blue,  deep  blue,  a  most  excellent  bedder, 
verj-  early  and  free-flowering  -,  Blue  Diamond, 
well  named  ;  Mollie  Pope,  yellow  ;  Primrose 
I)ame,  primrose  self,  slightly  rayed,  a  very 
hardy  variety  ;  White  Beauty,  an  excellent  sort : 
White  Empress,  creamy  white  rayless  self,  a 
large  flower ;  the  well-knowTi  Lilacina :  an<l 
Ardwell  Gem,  primrose,  compact,  of  fine  habit, 
a  rayed  flower. — Quo. 

A     fine    Hyacinth.  —  What    a  truly 

excellent  and  universally  grown  sort  is  that 
named  Grand  Maitre,  the  flowers  deep  porcelain 
blue,  and  very  large.  It  is  planted  in  all  our 
public  parks  and  gardens.  One  saw  it  recently 
in  fine  condition  at  Ravenscourt  Park.  Hammer- 
smith.— Quo. 

Mp.  Donald  McDonald  —This  well 

known  horticulturist  has  retired  from  the  position 
he  has  occupied  for  over  thirty  years  with 
Messrs.  .Tames  Carter  and  Co.,  seedsmen.  High 
Holborn,  London.  Mr.  ifcDonald  will  carry 
with  him  the  good  wishes  of  a  host  of  friends. 

New  Zealand  International  Ex- 
hibition, 1907.— Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons, 
the  King's  seedsmen,  Reading,  have  been  informed 
by  cable  that  they  have  been  awarded  by  the  jurors 
four  gold  medals  for  their  interesting  exhibits  of 
samples  of  their  pedigree  stocks  of  farm  seeds, 
vegetable  seeds,  flower  seeds.  Potatoes,  models  of 
various  types  of  Mangels,  Swedes,  Turnips  and 
vegetables,  specimen  bunches  of  Grasses  for  tem- 
porary and  permanent  pastures,  horticultural 
requisites,  cutlery,  &c. 

In  the  cause  of  charity.- 1  should 

be  greatly  obliged  if  I  might,  through  the 
medium  of  The  G-arden,  make  known  that  I 
have  given  the  Disabled  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Workrooms,  122,  Brompton  Road,  London,  S.  W., 
the  model  of  a  box  which  I  thought  of  for  sending 
Malmaisons  and  other  large  Carnations  by  post 
or  rail.  This  form  of  box  having  been  used  for 
some  years  for  sending  me  Carnations  to  wear 
when  away  from  home,  I  can  from  experience 
say  that  flowers  could  not  possibly  travel  better 
and  arrive  fresher  than  they  do  in  this  box. 
They  are  made  in  two  sizes  —  No.  1  (for  six 
Malmaisons)  and  No.  2  (for  twelve  Malmaisons), 
4s.  6d.  each,  or  3s.  (id.  each  if  ordered  by  the 
dozen.  They  can  be  ordered  from  the  secretary, 
the  Disabled  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Workrooms, 
122,  Brompton  Road,  S.W.,  where  they  will  be 
sold  for  the  benefit  of  this  excellent  institution. 
In  ordering  ask  for  the  "Alice  Douglas  Pennant 
Malmaison  Box."— Alice  DouOL.iS  Pennant, 
Pfitrhyii  Catstlf..  Bruujoi-,  North  Il'afc. 

Notes  from  Baden-Baden.  —  Some 

twenty-five  years  ago  my  friend  Mr.  \V.  Ingram 
of  Belvoir  Castle  wanted  me  to  produce  an 
Aubrietia  with  a  "flush  of  crimson''  in  the 
flower.  I  patiently  set  to  work,  took  seed  from 
the  violet-coloured  variety  Hendersoni  and  had 
the  satisfaction  to  present  my  friend,  after  a  few 
years,  with  a  deep  red  Aubrietia.  Continuing 
the  sowing  I  wanted  to  get  soft  and  pure  coloured 
varieties,  and  produced  a  good  rose  and  lavender 
one.  Between  these  came  Beauty  of  Baden-Baden, 
the  double  one,  and  three  years  ago  I  raised  the 
white  one.  We  now  have  under  cultivation  the 
Physoptychis  guavalodes,  an  alpine  from  Persia, 
which  in  general  appearance  and  habit  of  growth 
looks  exactly  like  an  Aubrietia,  but  its  foliage  is 
greyer  and  the  flowers  are  bright  citron  yellow. 
When  a  plantation  of  Aubrietias  is  made  in  rook- 
work  or  on  a  low  wall  the  white  one  and  this 
Physoptychis  are  planted  between  the  deeper 
coloured  varieties  the  colour  effect  is  considerably 
increased.  Iris  Straussii,  which  is  of  the  rhizo- 
matous  section,  shows  its  violet  blocjms  and  is 
about  fourteen  days  earlier  than  pumila.  Liliuni 
roseum  florilmndum  shows  exactly  102  flowers  on 
several  stems  from  one  bulb  ;  the  typical  plant 
is  figured  in  the  Botanical  Alaya~.iite.  —  M.\\ 
Lekhtlin. 


PRIZES     FOR     GARDENERS. 

MAY. 


ROSES  FOR  SMALL  GARDENS. 

A  First  Prize  of  FOUR  GUINEAS, 

A    Second  Prize   of  T'WO   GUINEAS, 

A  Third  Prize  of  ONE  GUINEA, 

And  a  Fourth  Prize  of  HALF-A-GUINEA 

ire  offered  for  the  best  essays  on  '^  Rones  fw 

Small  Ga7'dens." 

The  notes  (restricted  to  1,5(X)  words)  must  be 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  be 
enclosed  in  an  envelope  marked  "Competition," 
addressed  to  "  The  Editor  of  The  Garoen,  20, 
Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C."  The 
answers  must  reach  this  office  not  later  than 
Ma3'  31.  Both  amateur  and  professional 
gardeners  may  compete,  but  it  is  hoped  that 
those  who  contribute  regularly  to  the  pages 
of  The  Garden  will  not  do  so.  The  name  and 
address  of  the  competitor  must  be  written  upon 
the  MS. ,  and  not  upon  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 
The  Editor  accepts  no  responsibility  for  and 
cannot  undertake  to  return  the  MSS.  of  unsuccess- 
ful competitors.     The  Editor's  decision  is  final. 


GORRESPONDENOE. 


Why   Dafiodils   do   not  bloom.— 

It  is  remarkable  what  a  number  of  friends  and 
visitors  complain  that  their  Dafiodils  do  not 
bloom  after  the  first  year  of  planting.  In  every 
case  I  find  on  questioning  them  that  their  custom 
has  been  to  "  tidy  up,''  by  cutting  off  the  green 
foliage,  as  soon  as  the  flowers  have  passed.  It 
does  not  seem  to  be  generally  known  that  this 
system  is  a  great  mistake  ;  the  foliage  must  be 
left  on  until  it  is  thoroughlj-  ripe.  1  have  been 
planting  Dafl'odils  in  grass  for  some  twenty  years, 
and  have  many  thousands  in  full  bloom.  This  is 
the  most  successful  season  I  ever  remembei-. 
Nothing  is  ever  disturbed  in  the  orchard  grass, 
and  there  seems  each  year  to  be  a  sort  of  compe- 
tition Ijetween  the  one  j-ear  old  and  the  twentj- 
year  old  bulbs  as  to  which  should  produce  the 
greatest  number  as  well  as  the  finest  flowers. — 
A.  Trowek,   Wifiyie,  BerlhUl. 

Sweet    Pea    Helen     Lewis.  —  Mr. 

Horace  .J.  Wright,  in  his  fuijtnote  to  my  letter 
on  page  l.Sb.  says  that  he  had  always  been  under 
the  impression  that  Mr.  Watson's  Helen  Lewis 
was  a  selection  from  Countess  Spencer.  If  this 
is  the  ease,  it  must  have  resulted  from  the  cross 
effected  by  Mr.  Cole  in  1899  which  produced 
Countess  Spencer,  as  shown  in  the  pedigree 
referred  to.  If  the  credit  of  being  the  raiser  is 
to  be  given  to  the  selector,  maj'  not  I  also  claim 
to  be  the  raiser,  as  I  selected  Helen  Lewis  from 
the  unfixed  Countess  Spencer  distributed  in 
1904?  As  Mr.  Wright  saj's,  "  Honour  to  whom 
honour  is  due." — Huon  Aldersey,  Aklerwy 
Hall.  [I  am  afraid  that  Mr.  Aldersey  will  find 
some  difficulty  in  persuading  me  to  see  eye  to  eye 
with  him  if  he.  at  this  belated  stage,  claims  the 
credit  of  finding  Helen  Le\N  is  in  19()4.  I  am  not, 
of  course,  in  a  position  to  know  what  Mr. 
Aldersey  has  or  has  not  done  ;  but  I  do  know 
that  Mr.  Watson,  jun. ,  exhibited  Helen  Lewis 
under  that  name  in  1904,  and  that  in  the  follow- 
ing year  he  staged  it  again  and  it  .secured  the 
first-class  certificate  of  the  National  Sweet  Pea 
Society,  as  well  as  the  silver  medal  awarded  b_\' 
that  bodj-  to  the  finest  novelty  of  the  season. 
To  the  man  or  woman  who  first  exhibits  a  variety 
goes  the  credit  of  its  introduction.  Because  Mr. 
Cole  gave  us  Countess  Spencer  (and  the  whole 
S«eet  Pea  world  thanks  him  for  doing  it),  would 
Mr.  .\ldersey  claim  for  Mr.  Cole  all  the  varieties 
that  have  been  selected  from  it  during  the  past 
three  or  four  years 'r — Hokaik  .).  Wrioht. 
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WE  invite  o\ir  readers  to  send  us 
anything  of  special  beauty  and 
interest  for  our  table,  as  by 
this  means  many  rare  and  in- 
teresting plants  become  more 
widely  known.  We  hope,  too, 
that  a  short  cultural  note  will  accompany  the 
flower,  so  as  to  make  a  notice  of  it  more  instruc- 
tive to  those  who  may  wish  to  grow  it.  We 
welcome  anything  from  the  garden,  whether  fruit, 
tree,  shrub.  Orchid,  or  hardy  flower,  and  they 
should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor,  20,  Tavistock 
Street,  Covent  Harden,  London,  W.C. 


Chili  Pine  .\nd  Beech  Wood. 

A  correspondent  forwards  two  small  sections  of 
wood  of  Araucaria  imbricata  and  Fagus  betuloides. 
The  first  is  from  a  specimen  of  the  Chilian  Pine, 
which  was  planted  in  1850,  and  died  three  years 
ago  from  the  effects  of  damage  sustained  during 
a  storm.  It  had  attained  a  height  of  42  feet, 
with  a  circumference  at  the  base  of  9  feet  3  inches, 
the  section  of  wood  submitted  being  quite  sound. 
In  Chili  this  conifer  attains  a  height  of  1(H)  feet 
or  more,  forms  extensive  forests, 
and  yields  a  hard  and  durable 
timber.  It  was  first  introduced  to 
Kew  in  179ti,  and  for  some  years, 
until  it  was  found  to  be  hardy, 
was  protected  during  the  winttr 
months. 

The  section  of  Fagus  betuloides 
is  close-grained,  easily  worked, 
and  apparentl}'  an  excellent 
timber,  which  could  doubtless  he 
employed  for  many  of  the  pur- 
poses to  which  the  common  Beech 
{F.  sylvatica)  is  applied. 

The   following   interesting  note 
upon  this  species  by  Mr.    W.   .J. 
Bean  appeared  in  a  recent  numbtr 
of    the    "Kew    Bulletin":      "  F. 
betuloides  is  the  best  known  of  the 
South   American   Beeches   in  this 
countiy,   and    one   of    the    finest 
.specimens  of  it   in  cultivation    is 
in     the     garden     at     Pencarro^', 
Cornw  all.     This  tree  is  now  ,30  feet 
high,  w  ith  a  trunk  4  feet  3  inches 
in  girth.     The  deep  lustrovis  grei  n 
of  its  small,  prettilj'  erenate,  ever- 
green   leaves,    and    its   dense  j'et 
graceful  habit,  render  it  one  of  tie 
most  striking  and  ornamental  of 
hardy  trees.     It  is  now  being  tried 
in  the  open  at  Kew,  but  Woking 
is  the  nearest  locality  to  London 
where   it   is   known    to    have   .succeeded   out   of 
doors  for  any  lengtli  of  time.      This  is  in  Mr. 
Anthony   Waterer's    nursery.      There    is   also  a 
fine    apecimen    in     Mr.     B.     E.     C.    Chambers's 
garden   near    Haslemere.     The   species    is    very 
abundantly  represented  in  Tierra  del  Fuego,  some 
of  the  largest  trees  having  trunks  from  4  feet  to 
7  feet  in  diameter. 


very  striking,  the  flowers  being  a  rich  crimson. 
It  is  well  to  grow  the  best  of  the  flowering 
Currants,  and  these  two  are  not  surpassed. 
Forsythia  intermedia  is  a  verj-  desirable  shrub, 
the  result  of  a  cross  between  F.  sus))ensa  and  F. 
viridissima.  It  is  midway  between  the  two,  and 
lacks  the  straggling  appearance  which  F.  viri- 
dissima often  has.  Cercidiphj'llum  japonicum  is 
a  beautiful  sight  in  the  spring,  with  foliage 
something  like  the  young  shoots  of  Prunus 
Pissardi  in  colour  but  more  attractive  ;  a  free 
grower  and  a  particularly  handsome  shrub." 


More  Floweks  from  Kikx. 
Mr.  Peter  Barr  sends  another  most  interesting 
series  from  Kirn,  N.B.  Thej'  comprise  a  pale 
and  beautiful  form  of  Narcissus  variiformis,  a 
kind  of  considerable  strength  ;  Emperor,  especi- 
ally rich  in  colour  ;  Victoria,  a  Daffodil  of  excep- 
tional excellence,  the  trumpet  an  intense  yellow 
against  the  pale  perianth ;  Princeps,  Captain 
Nelson,  a  beautiful  Daffodil,  the  flower  a  warm 
self  yellow,  and  one  of  the  finest  of  its  race  in 
colour;  variiformis,  a  variety  of  large  size  and 
attractive  shade  ;  the  ever-welcome  Glory  of 
Leiden  ;  Mme.  Plemp,  a  wonderful  flower,  the 
pale  yellow  segments  setting  ofi'  the  long,  sturdy 
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CROCUSES    FROM    SEED    AND 
HYBRIDISING. 

HAVING  for  some  j-ears  made  a  hobby 
of  Crocus  growing,  I  was  pleased  to 
hear  from  the  head  of  one  of  the 
great  Dutch  bulb  firms  that  this  last 
season  had  produced  the  greatest 
demand  yet  known  for  the  rarer 
species  of  my  favourite  genus.  Gardeners  are, 
I  know  well,  beginning  to  realise  what  constant 
delight  these  small  but  brilliant,  and  often 
fragrant,  flowers  can  give  during  the  duller 
months  of  the  year.  For,  given  a  fairly  sheltered 
garden,  with  some  warm  nooks  at  the  foot  of  a  wall, 
rockery,  or  even  hedge,  it  need  never  be  entirely 
without  a  few  Crocus  flowers  from  September  to 
April.  It  is  true  that  during  November's  latter 
weeks  and  through  December,  and,  should  the 
weather  be  severe,  in  early  .lanuary,  those  species 
that  are  then  in  flower  are  benefited  by  a  hand- 
light  or  even  a  square  of  glass  fixed  overhead  to 
keep  the  wet  and  snow  oft'.  I  think  thev  are 
well  worth  that  little  trouble,  and  feel  amply 
repaid  when  a'gleam  of  November  sunshinecauses 


SPRINC    CROCUSES    IN    COLD    FRAME. 


Spring-flowering  Shrubs. 
We  always  look  forward  to  a  few  sprays  of 
spring-flowering  shrubs  from  Lord  Aldenham's 
interesting  and  beautiful  garden  at  Elstree. 
Mr.  Beckett  sends  the  following  selection  and 
accompanying  note,  which  explains  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  kinds  represented :  "  I  am 
sending  you  a  few  spring-flowering  shrubs  which 
are  extremely  beautiful  and  deserving  of  more 
extended  culture  in  our  gardens.  Cydonia 
japonica  sinica,  with  rich  dark  crimson  flowers, 
is  by  far  the  best  of  the  several  varieties 
of  this  shrub,  but  very  seldom  seen.  Ribes 
sanguineum  carneum  is  a  beautiful  variety  with 
pale  pink  flowers  ;  this  has  a  strong  constitution, 
and  a  bush  10  feet  high  makes  an  imposing 
sight.     Ribes  sanguineum  atrosanguineum  is  also 


deep  yellow  trumpet :  P.  R.  Barr,  a  trumpet 
Daffodil  of  self  yellow  colouring  ;  Incomparabilis 
Qvieen  Catherine,  a  sweet  flower  and  pretty  in 
shape  ;  Portia,  a  trumpet  variety  of  soft  yellow 
shades,  a  very  delicately-coloured  form  of  N. 
pallidus  prsecox ;  Walter  Ware,  a  pleasingl3'- 
shaped  flower,  the  segments  pale  yellow  and  the 
trumpet  of  a  very  rich  shade :  Incomparabilis  Sir 
Watkin ;  the  intense  j'ellow,  almost  orange, 
Willie  Barr ;  Albicans,  Queen  Ann's  doulile 
Daffodil ;  King  of  Spain ;  Queen  of  Spain, 
Horsfieldi  ;  Rowena,  a  lovely  little  flower  of 
primrose  colouring ;  and  Incomparabilis  stella. 


Daffodils  from  Scotland. 
We  have  received  another  gathering  of 
Narcissi  from  Mr.  Peter  Barr,  who  is  at  Kirn 
in  Scotland.  Some  of  the  most  noteworth}'  are 
the  following :  Moschatus,  the  wild  parent  of  the 
White  Trumpet  Daffodils  ;  J.  B.  M.  Camm, 
with  creamy  white  perianth,  elegant  primrose 
trumpet  ;  the  beautiful  clear  yellow  .Jolinstoni 
Queen  of  Spain,  and  the  bolder  King  of  Spain  ; 
and  the  handsome  Santa  Maria,  with  flowers 
of  the  deepest  orange,  a  deeper  shade,  in  fact, 
than  an}'. 


the  pale  lilac  blooms  of  C.  longiflorus  or  C. 
Tournefortii  to  open  \(ide  and  make  a  brilliant 
patch  of  colour  in  the  brown  and  dark  green 
garden  of  that  season,  or  when  in  a  December 
fog  or  .January  frost  I  gather  a  few  blooms  of  C. 
hevigatus  in  its  endless  varieties  of  lilac  with 
purple  featherings,  or  white  with  crimson  lines  or 
patches,  or  the  orange  vitellinusand  chrysanthus, 
and  watch  them  expand  in  the  warmth  of  a  cosy 
room,  which  is  soon  scented  with  an  odour  that 
is  the  very  essence  of  spring,  a  blending  of 
Primrose  and  Almond  blossom.  But  I  scarcely 
need  plead  for  the  cultivation  of  these  species 
after  the  good  news  heard  from  Holland,  and  ray 
object  in  writing  is  to  induce  others  to  share  in 
another  great  pleasure  that  can  be  derived  from 
tJiem — that  is,  raising  seedlings  from  some  of  the 
more  variable  species.  Home-grown  seedlings 
seem  to  pos.sess  a  more  vigorous  constitution 
than  any  others,  but  their  great  variability  and 
the  delightful  surprises  the  seed-beds  afford  out- 
weigh all  other  advantages.  The  only  drawback 
is  the  rather  long  wait  from  sowing  to  flowering, 
and  I  feel  lialf  afraid  to  tell  the  truth  for  fear 
of  frightening  would-be  Crocus  raisers,  for  it  is 
a   wait  of  three    years — that    is,   seed    gathered 
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and  sown  in  1907  should  flower,  in  the  case  of 
some  autumnal  species,  in  autumn,  \Ut)9,  and  of 
vernal  species  in  spring,  1910,  but  then  after  the 
first  wait  each  season  brings  fresh  treasures. 
The  seed  ripens  generally  in  Maj-  and  June,  the 
capsules  are  formed  under  ground,  and  only 
appear  above  the  surface  when  nearly  ripe  and 
ready  to  burst.  They  should  be  gathered  as 
soon  as  they  show  signs  of  opening,  and  the  seed 
may  be  sown  at  once,  or  kept  for  a  week  or 
two  as  is  most  convenient.  I  sow  each  kind 
separately  in  a  pot,  which  I  afterwards  sink 
in  the  ground,  wishing  to  keep  the  various 
forms  from  all  possibilities  of  becoming  mi.xed, 
but  they  may  be  sown  in  the  open  ground,  in 
lines  ur  patches,  and  left  there  until  they  have 
flowered. 

A  sunny  and  sheltered  but  open  position  is 
best,  and  many  hundreds  may  be  grown  in  a 
square  yard  of  ground.  After  two  years  in  the 
pots  I  prick  out  my  little  seedlings  in  August,  in 
rows  in  such  a  1)ed  and  leave  them  there  to  flower. 
I  find,  with  care  and  what  is  knmvn  as  a  "cook's 
fork,"  I  can  lift  them  when  in  full  flower  and 
transplant  the  new  treasures  into  cosy  corners  in 
choice  beds  and  nooks  of  the  rock  garden, 
liut  many  of  the  choicest  go  into  the  unheated 
frame,  one-half  of  which  is  .shown  in  the 
photograph,  in  which  I  keep  most  of  the  rarities 
until  they  have  increased  and  some  can  be 
trusted  outside. 

I  glow  the  autumnal  and  spring  forms  in 
ditf'erent  divisions  of  these  frames,  as  the  leaves 
of  autunmal-flowering  ones  are  already  long  by 
the  time  the  spring  forms  are  flowering,  and  would 
smother  the  spring  blooms  if  grown  among  them. 
The  photograph  represents  one  of  the  spring  divi- 
sions of  these  frames  on  a  February  morning,  and 
the  wooden  labels  are  mostly  placed  bj'  seedlings  or 
new  forms  that  are  still  few  in  number.  Ranging 
from  deepest  Cadmium  orange  through  brilliant 
j-ellows  and  sulphur  tints  to  pure  white,  and 
then  through  lilac  and  mauve  to  deep  purple, 
with  every  varietj'  of  marking  and  feathering  in 
black,  purple,  brown  or  blue  on  the  outer  surface, 
they  are  wonderfully  beautiful.  Although  this 
has  been  a  very  trying  season  for  them,  and  they 
are  quite  three  weeks  later  than  usual,  the 
Crocus  frames  were  brilliantly  gay  in  niid- 
.lanuarj-,  while  the  open  borders  were  still  without 
even  the  intrepid  Winter  Aconite. 

I  cannot  saj'  that  I  have  been  very  success- 
ful in  hj'bridising  distinct  species,  Inrt  I 
have  not  of  late  years  given  much  atten- 
tion to  it.  I  believe  it  may  be  done,  but 
the  bees  visit  them  so  freeh"  and  the  result- 
ing seedlings  are  so  variable  that  I  have 
been  more  than  content  to  leave  the  work  to 
them.  Should  anj'one  feel  inclined  to  save 
seed  and  start  on  this  fascinating  enterprise 
I  should  recommend  commencing  with  the 
following  species,  as  being  tlie  most  variable 
and  free-seeding. 

Vernal  Species. 

C.  iihrysanthn.-i  in  all  its  varieties,  but  espe- 
cially those  sold  bj'  Messrs.  Barr  as  albidus  and 
by  Messrs.  van  TuViergen  of  Haarlem  as  palUdus 
Warley  variety,  one  of  their  own  raising  from 
pallidus,  and  the  varieties  fuseotinctus  and 
fuscolineatus. 

C.  hiflonis  i-ar.  Weldeni,  which  varies  from 
pure  white  t<i  white  freckled  or  suffused  with 
blue  and  purple  outside.  These  I  lielievc  would 
cross  freely  with  chrysanthus  vars. 

C.  aerius. — A  very  free  seeder,  varying  from 
nearly  white  to  deep  blue,  with  rich  purple 
markings. 

C.  Korolkoii-i. — Yellow,  with  great  variation 
in  the  amount  of  brown  markings  outside  the 
flowers. 

C.  candidua. — White,  with  blue  markings,  or 
j'ellow  and  brown. 

C.  anci/rensis.  — Yellow,  sometimes  with  rich 
brown  markings. 

C.  Ba^an^l^. — Orange,  striped  with  rich  brown 
and    with   e\ery   degree    of    variation     between 


slight  featherings  t«  gradual  sufliision  of  the 
three  outer  segments  of  the  flower,  with  a  deep 
madder  brown,  w  hieh  is  most  effective  contrasted 
with  the  brilliant  orange  of  the  interior. 

Autumnal  Species. 

C.  speciomia. — Rich  blue,  variously  veined,  of 
which  pale  blue  and  even  white  varieties  are 
kno\vn. 

C.  satii-u^  far.  Haiissknechtii. — Pale  lilac,  white 
and  marked  with  pui-ple.  Var.  cartvrighllanun. 
— Lilac  or  white,  with  varying  amount  of  purple 
markings. 

C.  Iiadrialiruf. — White,  with  yellow  or  jiurple 
markings  on  the  throat. 

C.  /in'igatii-'i,  as  above  stated,  is  <me  of  the 
most  variable. 

C.  longiflorus. — Lilac,  variously  feathered  and 
marked  with  purple. 

This  bj-  no  means  exhausts  the  list,  and  doubt- 
less any  of  the  species  now  grown  would,  if 
rai.ied  in  large  numbers  from  seed,  give  some 
interesting  and  beautiful  varieties. 

Wnltham  Cross.  E.  AicusTi's  Bowles. 


A    RARE    CALCEOLARIA. 

W'lTH  the  J5assing  of  winter — and  an  unusually 
trying  one  for  plants  it  has  been — we  can  now 
see  what  our  losses  among  our  newer  or  scarcer 
plants  in  the  open  have  been.  In  some  eases 
plants  which  we  expected  would  prove  hardy 
have  gone  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  those  which 
may  have  given  us  some  doubt  as  to  their  hardi- 
ness have  come  through  unscathed.  Among  tlie 
latter  we  must  include  Calceolaria  polyrhiza. 
which  seems,  from  last  winter's  experience  and 
that  of  the  preceding  one,  to  be  ijuite  hardy 
with  us  here.  This  winter  a  good  plant,  although 
not  of  great  size,  was  left  unprotected,  and  it 
is  now  springing  up  with  perfect  vigour  and 
showing  the  appropriateness  of  its  name  fjy 
spreading  by  means  of  imderground  roots  for 
some  little  distance  round  the  central  one.  It  is 
pleasant  to  have  a  good  record  of  this  alpine 
Calceolaria.  One  has  a  somewhat  similar  account 
to  give  of  C.  plantaginea  close  by,  although  with 
a  little  more  exposure  to  the  sun.  It  is  not, 
however,  such  a  rapid  grower,  and  it  has  in- 
creased little,  although  looking  extremely  healthy. 
Calceolaria  polyrhiza  is  planted  in  loam  and 
grit  on  a  low  terrace  of  a  portion  of  one  of  mj' 
rockeries,  and  gets  full  exposure  to  the  siui  for 
the  greater  portion  of  the  day.  Stones  are  placed 
on  and  just  underneath  the  surface  of  the  soil 
about  the  plant.  C.  plantaginea  is  facing  more 
to  the  south-east  with  full  sun,  however,  and  is 
on  a  .slightly  lower  level  portion  of  the  rock 
garden.  It  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  not 
several  other  hardy  Calceolarias,  as  their  distinct 
appearance  is  much  in  their  favour.  C.  kellyana 
seems  very  scarce  at  present,  and  it  is  seldom 
offered  ;  wiiile  the  lovely  C.  violacea  is  not  so 
hardy  as  anj-  of  the  three  previously  named.  It 
is  a  lovely  flower  of  delicate  violet,  while  the 
others  are  yellow  more  or  less  spotted. 

Ditmrrii.-..  S.  Arnott. 


THE    LEOPARD'S    BANE, 

(DORONICUM    COLUMN'.*:.  ) 

AsioNf:  hardy  herbaceous  plants  this  is  one 
of  the  first  to  show  its  buds  in  early  spring. 
The  first  flowers  open  in  March,  and  the 
plants  continue  to  bloom  throughout  April. 
Large  masses  of  the  bright  yellow  Daisy-like 
flowers  are  very  welcome  in  early  spring.  It 
grows  about  1  foot  high.  Not  being  \cry 
particular  as  to  soil  and  position,  plenty  of 
suitable  places  can  be  found  in  the  garden  for  the 
plant.  As  it  is  readily  increased  by  division,  a 
large  stock  of  plants  may  soon  be  secured. 
Besides  being  useful  for  beds  and  borders,  the 
flowers  are  valuable  for  cutting.  Several  groups 
on  the  herbaceous  border  at  Kew  have  attracted 
considerable  attention  this  spring.  It  is  a  native 
of  South  Europe  and  Asia  Minor  A.  0. 


WHICH  ARE  THE  HARDIEST 
SHRUBS? 

1HAVE  been  much  interested  in  the  notes 
appearing  in  recent  issues  of  The  Gaedex 
on  the  efl'ect  of  the  past  severe  winter  on 
shrubs.  A  few  particulars  as  to  how  we 
fared  here,  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  may 
be  of  interest  to  some  of  jour  readers. 
The  most  severe  frost  we  experienced  was  during 
Christmas  week,  when  .snow  fell  to  a  depth  of 
6  inches,  and  the  thermometer  registered  from 
10°  on  December  26  to  16°  on  December  29,  \V 
on  December  30, 9°  on  December  .31,  when  a  thaw- 
set  in.  On  .January  23  we  again  registered  1.5°, 
and  on  February  .5  12°.  which  is  quite  exceptional 
for  this  district. 

Some  fine  specimens  of  Cordyline  australis 
from  10  feet  to  14  feet  high  are  unharmed,  large 
clumps  of  Phormium  tenax,  both  the  green  and 
variegated  forms,  a  few  of  which  only  were 
slightlj-  damaged,  are  now  pushing  up  new- 
growths.  The  only  things  killed  outright  are  old 
plants  of  Veronica  Andersonii  (young  plants  of 
this  and  the  variegated  form  and  other  varieties 
are  unharmed)  in  the  open,  and  on  a  wall  facing 
east  Cytisus  racemosus.  Cassia  corymbosa  and  a 
plant  of  Clianthus  magnificus.  Another  plant  of 
this  in  a  rather  more  sheltered  position,  thougli 
badly  damaged,  will  recover.  Myrtles,  Solanum 
jasminoides.  Pampas  Grass  and  Piptanthus 
nepalensis  are  slightly  damaged  also,  while  the 
following  are  all  unharmed,  and,  like  the  things 
already  mentioned,  had  no  protection  of  any 
kind,  with  the  exception  of  the  Clianthus, 
Chama?rops  excelsa,  Fatsia  (Aralia)  japonica, 
Podocarpus,  Thermopsis  fabacea,  Cydonias, 
Fuchsias  and  Euonymus  of  sorts,  Choisya  temata, 
Passiflora  oerulea,  Photinia  serrulata,  Nandina 
domestica,  Phygelius  eapensis,  Olearia  Haastii 
and  gunniana.  Eseallonias  in  varietj'.  Azara 
microphjlla.  Buddleia  globosa,  Sophora  pendula, 
Andromeda  japonica.  Arbutus  Uneflo,  Aloysia 
citriodora,  Taxodium  distichum,  Forsythia  sus- 
pensa,  Leycesteria  forn\osa  and  .Salisburia  adianti- 
folia.  Bamboos  have  escaped  damage,  but  some 
fine  clumps  about  25  feet  in  height,  which 
flowered  last  season,  appear  to  be  quite  dead. 
Like  your  correspondent  Mr.  Reid  (page  163), 
I  hope  some  expert  may  be  induced  to  publish 
his  experience.  Can  anj-one  suggest  why  they 
should  flower  in  so  many  different  wiys  during 
the  same  sea.son': 

County  Gahray.  ]'.  I).  K. 


In  addition  to  the  list  of  plants  sent.  Eugenia 
apiculata.  E.  L'gni.  Buddleia  variabilis,  Romneya 
Coulteri  and  .Solanum  erispum  dicl  not  sufier, 
whereas  Buddleia  globosa  and  jasminoides  w-ere 
completely  cut  down.  Pexnick  .axd  Co. 

])i^1yfitty  y^r.-if-rifit.  County  }Virk'/otr. 


.■VrAciA  1>EALBATA  seems  to  be  quite  hardj-,  as  it 
has  come  safely  through  the  past  five  winters 
here  and  is  n(jw-  flowering  freely.  The  eftect  is 
charming  and  much  admired.  I  should  say  this 
Wattle  would  be  useful  for  covering  a  wall  or 
Irailding.  and.  given  a  south  aspect,  would  doubt- 
less flower  freely.  Willia.m  L.  Farmer. 
The  OardKU.'',  Highamx,  Windhsham,  Surrey. 


In  answer  to  your  enquiry  as  to  which  shrubs 
have  proved  hardiest  this  winter,  this  is  our 
experience  at  an  altitude  of  70<1  feet,  south  aspect, 
soil,  str(mg  clay :  Veronicas  Andersoni  and 
speciosa  (cut  to  the  ground  but  not  all  dead). 
Azothamnus  rosmarinifolius.  Genista  hi.spanica 
and  Rosmarinus  prostratus  (very  hard  cut  and 
shabby),  Indigofera  gerardiana  (cut  to  the  ground 
but  not  dead).  The  following  shrubs  seem 
quite  uninjured :  Olearias  Haasti  stellulata  and 
macrodonta,  Piptanthus  nepalensis,  Caryopteris 
mongolica,  Leycesteria  formosa,  Romneva 
Coulteri,  Choisya  ternata,  Buddleias  xariabilis 
and  globosa,  Cistus  ladaniferus  crispus,  C.  albidus, 
C.  florentinus  and    several   othets.      Curiously, 
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most  of  the  Rook  Roses  (Heliantlienmras)  have 
gone,  and  Cheiranthiis  mntabilis  nearlj'  killed, 
also  Mesembryanthennini  edule,  hut  M.  nn- 
ciniatum  is  none  the  worse.  Rehniannia  angulata 
has  survived  and  is  throwing  up  buds.  The 
winter  has  not  lieen  so  fatal  to  us  as  a  wet  season. 
All  the  ordinary  garden  shrubs  look  remarkably 
well.  "  M.  L.  KiNfJ. 

A^eimrk  Park,  WoUon-7mrlcr-Ed(je,  B.S.O., 
Gloucestershire. 


The  shrubs  whieh  have  proved  hardy  here  are  :  — 
Evergreen  :  Arbutus  Unedo,  Berberis  Aqui- 
foliuni,  B.  Darwini),  B.  stenophylla,  Buddleia 
globosa,  in  open  ground  :  Ceanothus  rigidus.  on 
west  wall ;  C.  veitchianus,  exposed  to  east  ; 
Choisya  ternata,  moved  during  winter  to  position 
with  north  exposure  :  Cistus,  seedlings  of 
landariferus  ;  C.  Rock  (Helianthemum),  in 
variety  ;  Cotoneaster  miorophylla,  Eseallonia 
macrantha,  on  wall :  Euonymus  japonicus,  aureo- 
variegatus,  Garrya  elliptica,  Hypericum  caly- 
cinum  (St.   John's  Wort),  Lanrus  nobilis  (Sweet 


injured.  We  liave  registered  l.'i"  and  1R°  of  frost 
several  times  during  tlie  past  winter.  A  piere  of 
an  old  plant  of  Aloysia  c-itriodora  (scented  Ver- 
bena) planterl  under  south-east  wall  last  autumn, 
has  started  growing  strongly.  G.  H.  Head. 

Khii/sdoii,  Taim/on,  Somersetshire. 


Hay  INC  seen  some  correspondence  in  Thk  Gardkn 
respecting  the  hardiness  of  flowering  shrubs,  I 
should  like  to  mention  that  the  following  have 
withstood  the  frosts  of  the  past  winter  in  my 
garden  here.  In  the  open  ground :  Choisya 
ternata  (now  showing  flower),  Cistus  ladaniferu.s, 
C.  undulatus,  C.  florentinus,  Abutilon  vitifoliuni, 
Buddleia  globosa,  B.  variabilis  and  Con\-olvulus 
eneoruni.  (Growing  on  a  wall  fronting  south  : 
Solanum  jasniinoides,  the  Macartney  Rose, 
Romneya  Coulteri,  Fabiana  imbricata  and 
Aloysia  citriodora.  (4rowing  on  a  wall  fronting 
west  :  Eccremoearpus  (rose-coloured  variety), 
Carpenteria  californica,  broad-leaved  Myrtle  (a 
small  plant),  Ceanothus  veitchianus,  Caryopteris 
Mastaeanthus,   Ceanothus    ("Uoire    de   Versailles 
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Bay),  Lavendula  spica,  Ligustrum  luoidura, 
Magnolia  grandiflora,  on  wall,  east  aspect; 
Photinia  serrulata,  in  open  ;  Ruscus  ac\ileatus,  in 
shrubbery  ;  Skimmiajaponica,  Spartium  pra?cox. 
Viburnum  Tinus  (Laurustinus),  Vinca,  major 
and  minor  ;  Carpenteria  californica,  with  protec- 
tection,  and  Eucalyptus  globulus  are  injured. 
Deciduous:  Ampelopsisjaponica (Rhus Toxicoden- 
dron), Calycanthus  pra'cox.  on  wall  ;  Cerasus 
Pseudo-cerasus  J.  H.  Veitch,  Cornus  ilorida, 
Cytisus  scoparius,  C.  pra-cox.  Daphne  Mezereum, 
Deutzia  Lemoinei  and  gracilis,  Forsythia  suspensa, 
Kerria  japonica.  Laburnum  vulgare,  Lonicera 
fragrantissima,  flowered  beautifully  through  the 
winter  on  south-east  wall  ;  Magnolia  stellata, 
sheltered  :  Philadelphus  in  varieties,  Prunus 
Pissardi,  Pyrus  Mains  floribunda,  Rhus  Cotinus 
Rubus  biflorus  and  deliciosus,  Syringa  (Lilac), 
in  varieties  ;  Clerodendron  trichotomum  and 
Styrax  japonica  appear  slightly  injured. 

Climbers  that  have  proved  hardy  are  :  Ampe- 
lopsis  Veitchii.  Aristolochia  Sipho,  Jasminum 
uudiflorum,  Vitis  Coignetia/,  Wistaria  multijuga, 
Physianthus     albens,    in    sheltered     corner,     is 


and  Solanum  crispum.  A  small  plant  of  Clianthus 
puniceus  growing  beside  Solanum  crispum  has 
been  very  severely  damaged,  but  not  killed  out- 
right. These  plants  have  been  in  no  way  pro- 
tected. The  soil  in  this  neighbourhood  is  clay. 
(Mrs.)  M.  I.  Stafford. 
Waldei'k,  Ridyewny,  Enjield. 


In  The  Garden  of  March  -23  you  ask  your 
readers  to  send  you  accounts  of  how  the  more 
delicate  plants  have  stood  the  winter.  My  report 
is  as  follows  :  Acacia  dealbata  (wall),  slightly 
damaged,  now  in  flower  ;  Clianthus  magnificus 
(wall),  severely  damaged,  shooting  from  base  ; 
Romneya  (wall),  looking  well  :  Cassia  corymbosa 
(wall),  dead.  AH  the  following  are  in  the  open  : 
Solanum  crispum,  Choisja  ternata,  Eucalyptus 
coccifera.  Azalea  alba  indica,  A.  amiena, 
ChamaTops  excelsa,  Embothrium  coccineum, 
Olearia  Gunni,  Photinia  japonica  (all  undamaged), 
Phormium  tenax  (damaged).  Rhododendron 
Smithiaureum  (damaged)  and  BambusaCastillonis 
(dead).  Alfred  C.  Leney. 

The.  Garden  House,  Saltii'ood,  Kent, 


A    HANDSOME    SINGLE    ROSE. 

A   MC)NG  the  man^'  climljing  Roses  that  ii. 
/\  some  parts  of   the  country  are  more 

/    %         suitable  for  indoor  than  for  outdoor 

Z A        cultivation    Rosa  laevigata   (syn.    R. 

y  J^      sinica),  or  to  adopt  its  more  common 

name  the  Cherokee  Rose,  should  find 
a  place.  Introduced  from  China  as  far  back  as 
17.^9  it  has  never  become  very  plentiful,  owing, 
no  doubt,  to  a  certain  shyness  in  blooming  and 
also  to  its  semi-hardy  nature.  The  plant  is  of 
robust  growth,  and  under  fairlj'  generous  treat- 
ment makes  good  stout  shoots  of  from  lo  feet 
to  IS  feet  in  length  during  the  course  of  a 
year. 

The  prickles  on  the  .stems  are  not  numerous, 
but  very  strong ;  the  leaves  are  a  beautiful 
deep  shining  green  and  are  trifoliate,  it  being 
a  rare  occurrence  to  find  one  of  a  dilTerent 
form  ;  the  flowers  are  flat  and 
pure  white,  of  5  inches  to 
(i  inches  in  diameter  and  with  a 
whorl  of  bright  yellow  -  tipped 
stamens  ;  the  flower  has  a  singu- 
larly beautiful  appearance.  I  have 
two  plants  of  this  Rose  planted  in 
narrow  brick  pits  about  2^  feet 
deep  and  about  1(1  inches  wide.  The 
growths  are  trained  horizontally 
along  the  back  wall  of  the  house 
in  which  are  flowered  our  winter 
Carnations,  the  time  (January  and 
February)  when  B.  hevigata  is  at 
its  best  with  me  under  glass.  After 
the  Carnations  the  house  is  used 
for  Roses  in  pots  until  the  end 
of  May,  when  it  is  filled  with 
Tomatoes,  which  are  grown  quite 
cool  until  September,  after  which 
the  house  is  filled  with  Carnations 
again. 

The  pruning  adopted  here  i.s 
very  simple,  being  the  ordinary 
style  for  climbing  Roses.  Remove 
the  stems  which  have  borne  the 
flowers,  thin  out  extra  growths 
where  not  wanted  and  shorten  the 
remaining  stems  to  the  length  re- 
quired. The  soil  is  of  an  ordinary 
nature.  (4ood  loam,  old  mortar 
rubble  and  a  little  well-decayed 
manure  was  used  at  the  planting 
and  an  annual  top-dressing  of  fresh 
.soil  is  given,  with  plenty  of  liquid 
manure  during  the  growing  season. 
It  is  said  to  grow  well  in  some 
warm  parts  of  the  country  out  of 
doors,  but  never  having  seen  it 
that  way  I  can  say  nothing  about 
it.  The  season  for  flowering  out  of  doors  is,  I 
believe,  the  month  of  June. 

Bryanston.  J.  Javues. 


ROSES    IN    POTS. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Richmond  has 
caught  on  with  the  public.  All  who  require 
long-stemmed,  fragrant  and  nearly  scarlet  Roses 
should  plant  out  Richmond  freely.  I  say 
advisedly  plant  out,  for  we  cannot  obtain  or 
expect  such  growth  from  pot  plants  as  can  be 
secured  from  those  planted  out.  This  Rose  and 
Mme.  Abel  Chatenay  would  make  a  splendid 
pair  to  grow  together  in  a  large  house,  planting 
the  latter  in  the  centre  with  the  side  borders  of 
Richmond  and  Liberty.  If  Rambler  Roses  are 
needed,  these  can  well  be  dotted  about  among 
the  planted  out  Roses. 

Pot  Roses  should  receive  liberal  treatment 
now.  It  is  always  best  when  potting  to  dispense 
with  artificial  manures,  excepting  some  bone- 
meal.  The  grower  is  tlien  better  able  to  give 
the  plants  help  when   needed,  and,  moreover,  he 
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knows  exactly  what  the  plants  can  do  with.     If 

there  is  an  opportunity  to  vary  the  liquid  manure  ^      ,         .  ^,  .  .       ^,  ., 

it  may  be  done  with  profit,  but  that  made  from  Iv  there  is  one  thing  more  annoymg  than  anothe. 

cow   manure   and   soot   aiTord   a   very   excellent  to  the  amateur  Rose  grower  it  is  the  visitotion  of 

stimulant  if  a  sprinkling  of  some  good  artificial  .,  green-fly   or   aphis     which   seem    to   come   froiu 

has  already  been  given      Strong  healthy  plants  every  qiiarter  until  the  trees   are  covered  with 

c.an  be  given  liqui.i  manure  about  twice  in  every  them      How  disappointing  it  is  after  long  hours 

ten  days  and  later  twice  a  week,  but  it  should  be  ,  of  labour  iii  preparing  theleds  planting,  pruning 

withheld    when    blooms    show    colour.       Sheep  and  hoeing  to  find  one  s  efforts  checkmated  by 

manure  is  an  excellent  stimulant  when  it  can  be  these  tiny  little  marauders  ! 

procured,  and  this  would  make  a  good  change.  Insect  pests  of  all  descriptions  are  less  trouble- 
Do  not  delay  to  stake  out  the  plants,  as  it  is  some  where   severe  pruning  is  carried  out,  but 
important  that  every  leaf  obtains  light  and  sun-  who  wants  to  cut  away  too  severely  the  Ijeautiful    air  or  who.se  glass  structures  are  small  or  perhaps 
shine.   Such  fine  growers  as  Ulrich 


ANTIRRHINUMS  OR  SNAPDRAGONS. 

"^  HIS  beautiful  group  of  hardy  border 
flowers  is  perhaps  best  known  to  the 
amateur  bj'  the  popular  name  of 
Snapdragon,  and  few  flowers  are  more 
worthy  of  careful  treatment  from 
those  who  garden  chiefly  in  the  open 


Brunner,  Gloire  Lyonnaise,  .1.  B. 
Clark,  Frau  Karl  Drusohki  and 
the  like  make  fine  columns,  and 
there  are  many  Roses  that  would 
be  all  the  better  if  grown  in  this 
way. 

Wliere  good  quality  is  wanted 
it  is  best  to  have  the  plants  in 
7-iiich  or  8-inch  pots,  and  direct 
the  strength  of  the  plant  into 
two  or  three  growths  only,  all 
the  others  being  suppressed  at 
an  early  stage.  Such  plants  w  ill 
re.idily  yield  blooms  with  'i-feet 
slioots.  If  these  are  wanted  for 
cutting  the  plants  may  be  replaced 
another  season.  They  are  now 
very  cheap,  and  it  does  not  pay 
to  keep  plants  about  that  are 
weakly.  Healthy  foliage  can  only 
be  maintained  where  green-fl\' 
or  aphis  and  mildew  are  kept  in 
abeyance.  For  these  pests  we 
have  now  good  remedies  in  the 
shape  of  XL  All  to  fumigate  with 
and  Campbell's  Vaporiser  for 
mildew.  P. 


ROSE   BESSIE   BROWN. 

A  Note  from  Amkrra. 
In  your  answer  to  my  letter 
regarding  the  Rose  Bessie  Brown, 
you  intimated  that  it  would  be  of 
interest  to  learn  if  the  fact  that 
tlie  blooms  of  this  Rose  do  not 
"  hang  their  heads"  was  singular 
with  me  or  was  general  through- 
out the  United  States.  In  reply, 
I  would  say  that  I  have  made 
some  enquiries,  but  found  it  difh- 
cult  to  get  many  answers,  for, 
strange  as  it  may  .seem.  Hybrid 
Teas  and  Teas,  with  few  excep- 
tions, are  not  very  generally 
grown  in  the  vicinity  of  New- 
York,  except  under  glass,  and  e\en  then  compara-  I  growths  of  our  garden  Roses 
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tively  few  varieties.  I  have,  however,  before  me  a 
letter  from  The  Durgee  and  Conard  Company  of 
West  tJrove,  Pa.  (probably  the  largest  growers  in 
the  United  States),  and  they  say,  "  With  us  Bessie 
Brown  is  rated  as  one  of  the  very  finest  Hybrid 
Tea  Roses,  and  it  does  not  droop  its  head,  although 
we  have  not  grown  it  in  the  open  ground." 

My  plants  of  this  Rose  were  purchased  both 
here  and  from  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons  of  Colchester, 
England,  and  are  all  grown  in  the  open,  so  it 
certainly  does  seem  strange  that  the  bad  habit 
referred  to  does  not  obtain  here.  On  page  43  of 
"  The  National  Rose  Society's  Rose  Annual,"  in 
an  article  entitled  "  The  Different  Treatment 
required  by  Different  Roses,"  it  says  that  "  some 
kinds  of  Roses,  such  as  Souv.  de  S.  A.  Prince,  &c. , 
will  take  an  amount  of  feeding  that  would 
ruin  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley,  Bessie  Brown,  or 
even  Maman  Cochet,"  and  I  quote  this  as  a 
preface  to  asking  j'ou  if  you  would  find  space 
enough  in  your  valuable  paper  to  give  a  list  of 
some  of  the  Hybrid  Teas  and  Teas  (exhibition 
varieties)  that  will  take  a  large  amount  of  feeding, 
and  another  list  of  those  that  could  not  stand 
such  high  cultivation.  A.  L.  Squire. 

White  Plains,  New  yorle,  U.S.A. 


Surely  something 


may  be  done  to  check  the  aphis  nuisance,  and  it  is 
not  too  soon  to  think  about  it,  as  already  tlie  Tea 
Roses  on  our  walls  and  fences  are  advanced,  t(j  lie 
perhaps  cut  back  by  May  frosts.     If  it  is  practic- 


confined  even  to  a  cold  frame. 
Year  bj'  year,  in  a  garden  not 
far  removed  from  where  these 
notes  are  written,  are  to  be  seen 
some  of  the  finest  of  these  plants, 
more  particularly  in  the  self- 
coloured  varieties,  and  indeed  the 
display  made  at  flowering  time, 
and  which  lasts  for  many  weeks, 
is  of  such  an  attractive  nature 
that  pedestrians  linger  long  to 
look  upon  the  richness  and  beauty 
of  the  flowers.  The  Snapdragon 
is  in  some  respects  perfectly 
liardy,  and  a  true  perennial.  It 
is  all  this  when  seen  sharing  with 
the  Wallflower  the  crevices  of  an 
old  wall  or  ruin,  or  occupying 
the  poor  .and  stony  soil  of  .some 
rocky  bank  or  .slope,  and  for  all 
of  which  the  plant  is  admirably 
suited.  In  such  places  as  these 
some  striking  effects  may  be 
secured  by  sowing  in  April,  May, 
or  September  a  few  seeds  in  the 
crevices  of  the  stones  or  bricks 
and  allowing  the  plants  to  grow 
unchecked  afterwards.  In  .such 
jjositions  as  those  named  the 
plants  make  a  short  and  sturdy 
growth,  and  as  a  result  are  very 
hardy  and  enduring.  It  is,  how- 
ever, when  we  bring  them  into 
cultivation  in  the  richer  soils  of 
tlie  garden  tliat  the  plants  rccpiire 
to  be  regarded  rather  in  the  light 
of  annuals  or  biennials  if  we 
would  make  the  best  use  of  them 
as  flowering  plants.  To  be  quite 
successful  in  dealing  with  these 
things  it  should  be  known  at  tlie 
start  at  wliat  period  iliey  are 
required  in  flower.  When  this 
is  known  the  seed  sowing  and 
subsequent  rejjlanting  can  he  re- 
gulated to  a  nicety.  In  this  waj', 
and  by  seed  sowiiii'  at  various 
times,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  flowers  from 
.luiie  to  (juite  late  in  autumn  when  tlie  frosts 
appear.  For  example,  assuming  that  a  good 
flowering  was  desired  for  .June  and  .July,  then  it 
would  be  necessary  to   make   a   sowing   of   the 


able  endeavour  to  shadethe  plants  from  the  sun  a  I  seeds  in  .June  or  .July.  For  a  suecessional 
whole  day  following  a  May  frost.  Be  up  early  j  flowering  to  the  above  a  further  sowing  of  seeds 
in  the  morning  to  do  this,  or,  better  still,  prepare  ;  should  be  made  in  August,  while  for  the  latest 
the  shading  over  night.     A  bast  mat  on  tall  poles  ;  flowering  the  seeds  should  be  sown  in  .January  or 


answers  well.  It  need  not  touch  the  Roses,  but 
just  placed  so  that  the  sun  cannot  strike  on  the 
young  growth.  A  syringing  with  cold  water  will 
also  be  an  effectual  help. 

If  one  has  time,  or  employ  someone  else  to  do 
it,  go  over  the  plants  about  twice  a  week  and 
spray  them  well  with  quassia  solution  or  Abol.    It 


February,  to  be  planted  out  in  April  or  so  soon  as 
the  plants  are  of  sufficient  size  to  be  dealt  with. 
The  sowings  to  be  made  from  .June  to  August 
will  be  best  in  a  sheltered  position  in  the  open, 
or  where  no  glass  house  or  frame  is  available  the 
seeds  may  be  sown  at  the  foot  of  a  sheltering 
wall,  where  the  plants  may  remain  all  the  winter. 


should  be  given  warm,  as  it  mixes  better  with  the    Or  the  seeds  may  be  sown  quite  thinly  in  seed 


water.  Have  a  fine  spraying  syringe,  and  direct 
the  liquid  well  on  to  the  points  of  the  young 
growths.  Do  not  wait  until  the  aphis  are  there, 
but  do  it  to  prevent  their  coming.  Paraffin  soap 
is  another  excellent  article  to  use.  It  can  be 
purchased  in  drums  of  about  281b.  for  l(»s.  Use 
it  at  the  rate  of  4o7,.  to  a  gallon  of  soft  water. 
Timely  applications  of  such  remedies  will  check 
considerably,  if  they  do  not  quite  cure,  the 
nuisance.  -P- 


pans   or   boxes,   so   that   these   can    be   afforded 
protection  in  times  of  severe  frosts. 

At  all  times  it  is  necessarj'  to  cover  the  seeds 
lightly  with  finelj'-sifted  soil,  covering  the  seed- 
boxes  with  glass  as  a  means  of  protection.  In 
warm  and  favoured  localities  the  seeds  may  be 
sown  broMlcast  over  the  fully-exposed  surface  of 
a  bed  in  the  open,  allowing  the  seedlings  to  grow 
into  bushy  plants  before  planting  them  into  their 
permanent  positions.      The   .January-sown  seeds 
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should  be  given  a  little  warmth  if  possible,  such 
as  that  of  a  greenhouse  or  even  a  warm  sunny 
window.  The  seedlings  so  raised  may  be  planted 
out  in  the  garden  during  May  and  June,  giving 
the  plants  room  according  to  their  kind.  For 
example,  the  very  dwarf  or  "  Tom  Thumb " 
varieties  should  be  planted  at  about  12  inches 
apart,  the  boldest  growing  sorts  being  set  out  at 
1 8  inches  asunder  or  rather  more. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  cjuite  a  large 
number  of  excellent  varieties  of  these  Snap- 
dragons in  cultivation,  and  the  one  represented  in 
the  coloured  plate  to-day,  namely,  Fire  King,  is 
among  the  most  striking  and  ornamental.  The 
flowers  from  which  the  coloured  plate  was 
prepared  came  from  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons, 
Swanley,  Kent,  who  have  a  world  -  wide 
reputation  for  their  beautiful  strains  of  these 
flowers. 

Each  summer  for  many  years  past  Messrs. 
Cannell  bring  to  the  Ro3'al  Horticultural  Society 
exhibits  of  these  plants  in  full  flower  in  order 
that  the  public  may  the  more  fully  realise  the 
beauty  and  the  value  of  the  subject  for  the 
decoration  and  the  embellishment  of  the  garden. 
It  is  in  an  exhibit  of  this  kind  that  we  see  the 
sturdy  bushes  of  a  few  inches  high  covered  with 
flowers  side  by  side  with  those  taller  and  hand- 
somer varieties  which  attain  to  2  feet  high  or 
thereabouts,  and  there  are  others  intermediate 
between  the  two.  For  those  interested — and  the 
number  should  be  very  large — we  may  add  that 
in  each  section  may  be  found  white,  yellow, 
crimson,  pink  and  other  shades  of  colour,  each  of 
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THE   SNAKE'S   HEAD   FRITILLARY. 

HKN  seen  growing  wild  the 
nodding  bell  shaped  flowers  of 
Fritillaria  Meleagris  seldom  fail 
to  attract  attention.  In  April 
their  quaintly  marked  blossoms 
form  a  delightful  feature  in  the 
Thames  Valley  meadows.  Years  ago  it  is  said  to 
have  grown  in  abundance  in  a  meadow  between 
Kew  and  Mortlake,  this  being  known  as  the 
Snake's  Head  meadow.  No  trace  of  the  plants 
remain  at  the  present  time.  In  some  parts  of 
Oxfordshire  and  in  the  meadows  by  the  side  of 
the  River  Loddon  at  SwalloM-field  and  Burghtield 
in  Berkshire  it  is  plentiful ;  locally  it  is  known 
as  the  Turk's  Cap.  In  Cambridgeshire,  Kent, 
and  one  or  two  other  places  the  Fritillary  is 
also  found  growing  wild.  In  a  few  gardens, 
chiefly  those  known  as  old-fashioned  gardens,  we 
find  a  few  Fritillaries  cultivated,  but  like  other 
British  plants  they  receive  scant  regard  from 
gardeners. 

The  Fritillary,  as  can  be  readily  seen  by  the 
illustration,  is  a  charming  plant  to  grow  in  pots 
for  the  euol  or  cold  greenhouse.  Potted  up  in 
autumn,  eight  or  ten  bidbs  in  a  5-inch  pot  in 
ordinar}'  potting  soil,  they  can  be  grown  in  a 
frame  till  the  flower-buds  ai-e  showing  ;  under 
this  treatment  the  flowers  are  at  their  best  from 
the  middle  to  the  end  of  March. 


HOW   TO    GROW    BEGONIA  GLOIRE 
DE  LORRAINE. 

Thi.s  fibrous-rooted  Begonia  is  indispensable  as  a 
winter-flowering  plant.  During  midwinter  its 
flowers  are  more  than  welcome.  I  am  of  opinion 
that  young  plants  are  best,  and  should  be  pro- 
pagated annually.  If  good  strong  cuttings  are 
now  selected  and  placed  singly  in  small  pots  they 
root  readily  and  ([uickly  develop  into  large  speci- 
mens. From  cuttings  rooted  at  the  end  of  April 
last  season  in  these  gardens  we  had  plants  from 
3  feet  to  4  feet  high,  perfect  pyramids  in  shape, 
and  of  great  value  for  house  decoration.  The 
cuttings  nearest  the  base  of  the  plant  are  always 
best  for  growing  into  large  specimens.  As  soon 
as  the  roots  are  active  the  plants  are  placed  near 
the  glass  to  maintain  a  healthy  sturdy  growth, 
and  abundant  light,  heat  and  moisture  are  given, 
but  shade  is  afforded  from  the  hot  sun.  Air  is 
admitted  judiciously  on  all  favourable  occasions ; 
it  ensures  a  sturdy  growth.  About  double  the 
number  of  plants  required  are  rooted,  from  which 
we  make  a  final  selection  as  soon  as  plants  are 
ready  for  potting.  A  suitable  compost  consists 
of  one  part  each  of  loam,  leaf -soil  and  peat,  one- 
half  part  of  sand  and  one-half  part  of  dried  cow 
manure  ;  pot  lightly  and  keep  the  roots  near  the 
surface.  From  many  years  observation  I  have 
found  pots  of  6J  inches  or  7  inches  diameter  quite 
large  enough  even  for  the  biggest  plants.  Tlie 
secret  of  success  undoubtedly  is  to  grow  the  plants 
rapidly,  avoiding  at  all  times  a  check  to  growtli 
through     thoughtless     ventilation,      insufficient 
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which  coming  true  may  be  obtained  separately, 
or  a  mixed  variety  of  colours  may  be  obtained 
to  suit  the  purchaser.  We  were  so  struck  by  the 
beauty  and  rich  colouring  of  Fire  King  that  we 
decided  to  bring  the  variety  prominently  to  the 
notice  of  our  readers  by  way  of  demonstrating 
some  of  the  more  recent  achievements  in  this 
highly  popular  and  most  useful  group  of  garden 
flowers. 


Several  varieties  are  found  growing,  comprising 
pale  brownish  purple,  dark  brownish  purple, 
white  and  striped  flowers.  Under  cultivation 
the  flowers  have  been  improved.  The  best  of  the 
cultivated  forms  are  angustifolia,  with  long 
narrow  leaves ;  latifolia,  with  broad  leaves  : 
major,  larger  flowers  ;  and  nigra,  dark  purple. 
There  is  also  a  double  variety,  which,  however, 
lacks  the  charm  of  the  single  ones,  A.  0, 


watering  and  neglect  to  shade  the  plants  from 
the  rays  of  hot  sun.  During  the  growing  period 
we  subject  our  plants  to  a  temperature  of  70"  to 
80°,  and  as  the  flowering  season  approaches  a 
gradual  reduction  is  made  to  5.5°  to  60".  Liquid 
farmyard  manure,  with  occasional  watering  of 
clear  soot  water,  will  be  found  very  serviceable. 

J.    DONOGHUE. 

Bardon  Hill  Oa,rd(iim,  Leech. 
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SIMPLE    HINTS, 


CACTUS  PLANTS  FOR 
GREENHOUSE  AND 
WINDOW.— One  of  the 
niiist  important  con 
siderations  with  an 
amateur  gardener  is  to 
grow  plants  wliieh  can  be  left  during 
the  daytime  without  harm.  With 
most  plants  there  is  the  shading  to 
put  on  if  the  sun  is  bright,  and  ten 
hours  during  the  day  is  too  long  to 
leave  many  without  water.  The  Cactus 
enthusiast  can  go  ofT  to  business  in  the 
morning  feeling  satisfied  that,  whether 
it  rains  or  the  sun  shines,  his  plants 
will  not  harm.  Their  requirements 
are  simple,  and  they  thrive  with  a 
minimum  of  attention. 

Trealmeul  of  thi.  Planls.  —  When 
we  consider  that  in  their  native 
habitats  Cacti  grow  in  the  crevices  of 
rocks  and  in  dry  barren  soil,  we  shall 
have  some  idea  of  the  treatment  they 
require.  During  the  growing  season 
they  are  subject  to  torrents  of  rain, 
while  during  the  remainder  of  the  year 
the  sun  blazes  on  them  and  the  ground 
becomes  parched.  Nature  has  pro- 
\'ided  them  with  thick  fleshy  stems,  so 
that  they  are  able  to  go  without  water 
for  weeks.  During  winter  they  re(iuire 
little  or  no  water.  It  often  happens 
that  all  the  trouble  taken  by  an 
amateur  with  his  plants  in  the  green- 
house is  ruined  while  he  is  away. 
There  is  no  likelihood  of  this  with 
Cacti  :  if  left  for  a  fortnight  or  even 


(Oiu 
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TllK    or.D    MAN    C.4CTl'.S. 
(.4«  i'*fsihi-t}rfnvii  and  pfipnhr  xtirt,) 


THE    FISH-HOOK    CACTU.S. 
iif  the  must  rrmarkable  of  the  Cactus  familif  ;  easily  ifrouui  hi  a  ifrcenhouse,) 


more  without  water  they  will  not  harm.  When 
grown  in  greenhouses  containing  a  mixed  collec- 
tion of  plants  they  should  be  given  the  lightest 
position.  Some  Cacti  do  very  well  indeed  in  a 
sunny  window,  notably  Cereus  fiagelliformis  (the 
Rat-tail  Cactus)  and  Phyllocactus.  A  few  are 
hardy  and  may  be  planted  in  dr3'  sunny  positions 
out  of  doors.  Opuntias  are  the  most  largely 
grown  outside. 

Poll  inn.  —  'he  plants  like  plenty  of  di'ainago 
and  porous  soil.  Use  clean  pots,  and  as  a  rule  the 
smaller  the  pot,  within  reason,  the  better  the 
plants  thrive.  Many  can  remain  in  the  same  pot 
for  years.  Fibrous  loam  three  parts  and  half  a 
part  each  of  broken  brick  rubble  and  old  mortar 
form  a  suitable  soil.  Now  is  the  most  suitaljle 
time  to  pot  the  plants.  When  growth  com- 
mences in  spring  the  plants  should  be  syringed 
every  morning  and  receive  plenty  of  water  ;  this 
treatment  may  be  continued  till  the  end  of  August, 
when  water  must  he  gradually  withheld. 

Pyopaiiallon  is  carried  out  by  means  of  cuttings 
and  seeds.  In  the  case  of  the  latter  it  necessarily 
takes  several  years  to  obtain  lair-sized  plants. 
The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  spring  in  pots  or 
pans  containing  plenty  of  drainage  and  light 
sandy  .soil.  Some  of  the  kinds  can  be  increased 
by  division,  notalily  Mamillarias.  (drafting  is 
also  practised,  some  of  the  weakei"  sorts  being 
grafted  on  the  stronger. 

I  Tht  IlKdijihoij  Cactva  (Eehinoeactus). — Man}' 
I  of  these  are  remarkable  for  their  stout,  foften 
'  hooked,  spines.  The  flowers  attain  to  a  consider- 
I  able  size  an<l  vary  in  colour.  The  (lolden  Cactus 
(E.  Gru.sonii)  has  an  enormous  globular  stem, 
golden  yellow  spines  and  is  very  distinct.      The 


more  like  a  piece  of  chiselled  granite 
than  a  living  plant :  it  has  small 
clusters  of  minute  hairs  dotted  all 
over  the  stem,  giving  the  i)lant  the 
appearance  of  being  marked  with 
white  spots.  The  Fisli-hook  Cactus 
(K.  Wislizeni),  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion, is  a  large-stemmed  kind  with 
))rominently  hooked  spines. 

Cereus. — These  differ  very  much  in 
size,  mode  of  growth  and  flowering 
characters.  Three  distinct  types  of 
1,'rowth  are  noticeable.  First  of  all 
tliere  are  those  with  thick  fleshy  stems, 
i-olumnar  or  globular  in  growth  :  the 
iic.\t  in  importance  are  the  climbing 
sorts  :  and,  thirdly,  those  with  hang- 
ing or  trailing  stems.  To  the  first- 
named  group  belongs  the  giant  C. 
giganteus,  attaining  a  height  of  .'iO  feet 
or  more  in  its  native  haunts  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Me.xico.  Plants  of  this 
ran  be  grown  in  a  small  greenhouse. 
(J.  peruvianus  is  a  tall,  rapid  grower, 
flo\\'ers  white,  tinged  with  red  on  the 
underside.  C.  variabilis  is  a  tall  night- 
flowering  species,  with  creamy  white 
flowers.  The  Old  Man  Cactus  (C. 
senilis)  (illustrated)  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  of  the  Cactus  family  ;  the 
long  silky  white  hairs,  (i  inches  or 
more  in  length,  remind  one  of  an  old 
man  with  white  hair.  C.  grandiflorus 
(<,lueen  of  the  Night)  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  climljing  sorts  ;  the 
flowers  are  delightfully  fragrant,  open- 
ing at  night,  pure  white  inside,  reddish 
brown  outside.  C.  flagelliformis  (the 
Rat-tail  Cactus)  is  most  interesting  ;  it  has  rich 
rosy  red  flowers.  Even  without  flowers  it  is 
exceedingly   interesting ;   the   stems  hang  down 


TUH    THI.MISI.H   CACTrS. 
(.-IH  excellent  plant  for  the  small  ijreenhmis. 


■  u'indiiu:) 


when  the  plants  are  suspended  from  the  roof  like 

so  many  thick  tails.     It  is  sometimes  met  with 

Bishop's   Hood    (F..   myriostigma)  at    first   looks    yrowing'and  flowering  freely  in  cottage  windows. 
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Thimhh  Cactus  (Mamillaria).  —  These  ai'e 
popular  with  cultivators  of  Cacti,  most  of  them 
being  small  in  growth,  and  a  collection  takes 
up  little  space.  The  clusters  of  small  stems 
growing  in  a  pot  have  a  fascination  of  their  own. 
Sometimes  little  more  than  an  inch  in  height, 
often  covered  with  silky  spines,  it  seen>s  almost 
impossible  to  believe  the}'  are  living  plants.  A 
number  have  very  beautiful  flowers,  while  some 
produce  small  red  berry-like  fruits  when  the 
flowers  wither.  M.  elongata  (illustrated)  pro- 
duces oft'sets  freely  from  the  base  ;  stems  about 
the  thickness  of  one's  finger,  flowers  yellow. 

Phyllocacliix. — These  are  di-stinguished  from 
the  plants  usually  referred  to  when  .speaking  of 
Cactus  by  their  flattened  branches,  which  are 
leaf-like  in  general  appearance.  These  grow  out 
of  the  ends  of  others,  and  also  from  the  stem 
near  the  ba.se.  They  are,  perhaps,  the  most 
widelj-  grown  of  the  Caetu.s  family,  and  they 
certainly  excel  them  all  in  point  of  variety  and 
brilliant  colouring  of  the  flowers.  They  should 
lie^given  the  warmest  position  in  the  greenhouse 


or  window.  Mix  a  little  leaf- 
mould  with  the  potting  soil, 
and  give  a  little  weak  liquid 
manure  during  the  growing 
season.  Established  plants 
should  not  be  potted  annually  ; 
the3'  flower  better  if  left  in 
the  same  pot  for  three  or  four 
years.  A  top-dressing  of  fresh 
soil  and  cow  manure  annuall\- 
is  sufficient.  Cuttings  inserted 
in  spring  root  readily.  AUius 
superbus,  white  ;  Emma  Cou- 
rant,  soft  rose :  General  Gari- 
baldi, scarlet ;  delicatissima, 
rich  pink  ;  German  Empress, 
rose  :  Jenkinsoni,  eherry  red  : 
and  Wrayi,  creamy  white,  are 
all  good  kinds.  The  illustra- 
tion shows  one  of  the  many 
forms. 

Indian  Fig  or  Priehly  Pear 
(Opuntia). — Most  of  these  are 
readily   dis- 


tinguished 
by  the  flat- 
tened oval 
or  elliptical 
stems  and 
spines.  The 
latter  are 
very  dith 
cult  to  re- 
move from 
the  skin 
when  once 
in,  being 
hooked  or 
barbed  si  mi 
lar  to  a  fish- 
hook. To 
give  an  idea 
how  readily 
they  are 
propagated 
i  t  i  s   only 

necessary  to  say  that  if  a  piece  Wallflowers  and  thus  obtain  plants  equally  as 
happens  to  be  broken  off  by  fine  as  those  bought  in  the  autumn,  while  ha\ing 
accident  and  is  allowed  to  the  pleasure  of  growing  them  also.  There  are 
remain  where  it  falls  it  is  several  delightful  shades  of  colour  among  the 
almost  certain  to  take  root  ,  Wallflowers  now,  as,  for  instance,  plum,  prini- 
and  grow  if  in  a  suitable  posi-  i  rose,  rich  yellow,  crimson,  &c. ,  and  a  packet  of 
tion.  Some  of  the  flowers  are  the  best  mixed  seed  will  ensure  aoharmingvarietj'. 
pretty,  but,  generally  speaking.  The  seed  may  be  sown  in  boxes  placed  in  a  cold 
they  are  not  conspicuous.  0.  frame.  The  boxes  should  be  tilled  with  soil  that 
Ficus  indica  (the  Indian  Fig),  has  been  passed  through  a  sieve,  and  with  which 
a    quick  -  growing     sort    with  ■  plenty  of  sand  is  mixed.     Over  the  holes  at  the 

bottom  of  the  box  a  large  "crock"  (piece  of 
flower-pot)  should  be  placed,  so  as  to  keep  the 
outlet  for  water  clear.  Sow  the  seeds  thinlj'  and 
shade  from  bright  sunshine  until  the  .seedlings 
show  through  the  soil.     They  must,  of  course. 


TiiK  1};rklv   tear  or  IXDI.IN   Fli;. 
{May  be  grown  out  of  doors  in  a  warm,  sunny  spot.) 


yellow  flowers,  is  a  well-known 
one. 

Enpliorhias. — These    do    not 
actuall}'   Ijelong  to  the  Cactus 


family,  )nit  many  of  them  are    have  an  abundance  of  air,  keeping  the  light  oft 


very  similar  in  appearance.  It 
is  easy  to  find  out  whether  a 
plant  is  a  Euphorbia  or  not,  by 
pricking  it  with  a  pin.  If  a 
milk  -  like  juice  exudes,  the 
plant  is  a  Euphorbia  ;  if  watery 
in  appearance,  it  belongs  to 
one  or  other  of  the  Cactus 
family.  The  flowers  are  not 
conspicuous,  the  curious  stems 
and  spines  being  the  most 
notable  features. 


AN     INDIAN    FKi    (PHVLLOCACTfS)    TH.AT    BEARS    HANDSOME    RED 

BLOOMS. 

{One  of  the  ermest  plants  to  grow.     Often  seen  in  cottage  windows.) 


the  frame  except  in  case  of  heavy  rain,  for  the 
Wallflower  is  a  hard}'  plant.  Moisten  the  soil 
on  the  evenings  of  hot  days  with  a  watering-can 
having  a  rose  on  the  spout.  Before  the  seedlings 
get  crowded,  when  they  are  1  inch  or  '2  inches 
higli.  they  nuist  be  carefully  transferred,  each 
with  a  little  mass  of  soil  about  the  roots,  either 
to  other  boxes  filled  with  light  soil  or  else  to  a 
bed  of  soil  made  up  in  the  frame,  placing  them 
2  inches  apart.  Then  in  a  few  weeks'  time 
the}'  will  be  ready  for  planting  out  in  the  border 
where  they  are  to  remain  throughout  the  summer. 
When  one  thinks  of  the  Wallflower  growing 
WALLFLOWERS  FOR  I  wild  on  old  castle  walls,  the  plants  in  full  sun 
NEXT  YEAR. — Now  is  the  and  the  roots  embedded  in  the  porous  brick  and 
time  to  think  about  growing  mortar  rubble  of  the  wall,  one  naturally  comes 
Wallflowers  to  flower  next  to  the  conclusion  that  they  like  a  siumy  position 
spring.  The  best  plants  are  and  a  light  soil,  and  such  as  a  fact  is  the  case, 
those   that   are   about    twelve    The  careful  cultivator   will  take  care  that  such 

conditions  are  provided.  Wallflowers  dislike  a 
heavy  cold  soil  and  a  shady  position.  Give  them 
a  soil  that  has  been  well  dug  and  with  which 
road  scrapings  and  lime  rubble  have  been  mixed, 


months  old  when  they  reach 
the  flowering  stage.  Anyone 
with  a  piece  of  spare  ground 
can    grow     his     or     her    own 
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THE  SITCCILENT    .MILKWORT. 
(A  'iiiaiiU  plant  tJiat  may  be  grown  in  a  windou:) 

ami,  since  one  wislies  to  have  fine  large  plants, 
a  soil  that  has  been  enriched  with  well-deeayefl 
fainij'ai'd  manure  dug  in  at  least   12  inches  deep. 

Treatment  duriiiy  Summer. — As  .soon  as  the 
plants  are  making  good  growth,  and  l)efore  they 
become  at  all  crowded  in  the  boxes  or  cold  frame, 
plant  them  out  on  the  liorder  at  IS  inche.'i  apart, 
taking  care  to  lift  them  with  .substantial  "  balls" 
of  soil  round  about  the  roots.  Then  they  will 
sufl'er  little  if  at  all  from  the  disturbance.  It  seems 
a  trifling  matter,  yet  it  is  an  important  one,  to 
keep  the  soil  well  hoed  during  the  hot  summer 
weather,  for  by  this  means  the  surface  is  kept 
loose  and  the  soil  does  not  part  with  its  moisture 
.so  quickly  as  when  the  surface  is  allowed  to 
become  hard  and  baked.  It  is  a  mistake  to  begin 
watering  the  plants  in  hot  weather  until  thej- 
absolutely  need  it,  unless  you  are  prepared  to 
Continue  the  watering.  Once  artificial  watering 
is  commenced  it  must  be  continued.  The  owner 
of  a  small  garden  is,  as  a  rule,  well  able  to  do  the 
necessary  watering,  but  in  a  large  garden  every- 
thing cannot  be  watered,  and  it  is  sui-prising 
how  little  plants  reek  the  hot  weather  providing 
the}'  have  a  deep  root  run  and  the  surface  is  kept 
loose  by  means  of  the  hoe.  in  late  summer  or 
early  autumn,  when  the  beds  and  borders  have  lost 
their  beauty  and  annuals  have  been  uprooted,  the 
Wallflowers  may  be  transferred  to  their  flowering 
quarters.  There  the}-  provide  pleasant  greenery 
throughout  the  winter  and  give  a  delightful 
display  with  the  Daffodils  and  Tulips  in  spring. 


THE    KITCHEN   GARDEN. 


SOME    USEFUL     FKENCH    BEANS. 

A  'I'    this     season    the    amateur    frequently 
/\  plants  the  Runner  Bean  early  with 

/    %  the  idea  of  getting  a  quick  return, 

Z__Jk        but  the  result  is  not  alwaj's  favour- 
y  ]^      able,    as    there     are    various    losses 

through  cold  winds  and  spring  frosts 
Hid  the  tiresome  slug  is  difficult  to  keep  away, 
-1  that  in  the  end  there  is  little  gain,  and  the 
lust  dish  of  Bejins  is  by  no  means  an  early 
Mue.  Much  better  results  would  be  secured 
It  more  attention  were  given  to  the  dwarf 
l-'rench  t\-pe.  as  this  Bean,  if  sown  in  April. 
«ill  give  pods  in  eight  weeks  and  more 
'[uickly  than  when  sown  the  second  week  in  May. 
1 1  the  seeds  are  sown  on  a  warm  border  in 
\>  t'U-drained  soil  the  plants  give  a  good  return. 
I  need  not  go  into  details  as  regards  culture,  as 
It  is  so  simple,  but  if  small  varieties,  I  mean 
ihiarf  sorts,  such  kinds  as  Progress,  Early  Gem 
w  hich  are  much  earlier  than  others)  and  Early 
favourite,  are  sown  the  amateur  would  get  a 
[uick  return  and  pods  of  good  table  quality. 
I  lie  French  Climbing  Beans  should  not  be  over- 
looked. These  are  most  valuable,  as  though  they 
do  best  when  given  support  in  the  waj-  of  stakes, 
and  crop  grandly  being  about  6  feet  high,  we  have 
got  excellent  results  without  stakes  b\-  pinching 
the  points  when  the  plants  are  18  inches  high. 
Grown  thus  they  are  three  weeks  earlier  than 
the  tall  Runner,  and  admirably  adapted  for 
small  gardens  if  sown  during  May  for  early 
cropping.  G.  "W^thes. 


GOOD   LATE  PEAS  FOE  AMATEURS. 

Those  who  have  a  good  soil  can  grow  late  Peas 
to  advantage,  and  though  there  are  failures 
frequently,  this  often  arises  from  causes  which 
can  be  avoided,  such  as  a  want  of  a  good  deeply- 
tilled  soil  and  moisture.  I  am  aware  certain  soils 
do  not  give  a  good  return,  and  it  is  almost  lost 
time  to  grow  this  vegetable  under  such  conditions. 
For  instance,  a  shallow  soil  resting  on  gravel  is 
not  satisfaetor}',  as  it  is  too  dry.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  grow  Peas  in  such  soil  if  the  weather 
is  al  all  hot  and  dry  during  the  early  part  of  the 
growing  season.  There  are  plenty  of  good 
varieties,  and  I  should  advise  the  culture  of  the 
robust  but  dwarf  ones,  from  2  feet  to  4  feet.  I 
am  aware  a  variety — 6  feet  high,  of  the  old  Ne  Plus 
Ultra  type — has  a  great  deal  in  its  favour,  but  so 
much  depends  upon  the  soil  and  the  grower's 
space.  Some  of  the  dwarter  Peas  of  recent 
introduction  have  much  of  the  Ne  Plus  Ultra 
blood,  but  a  stronger  haulm  and  greater  disease  or 
drought-resisting  properties  ;  they  are  admiral)l\' 
adapted  for  the  season  named. 

Their  culture  is  worth  taking  a  little  trouble 
with  at  this  season,  to  get  a  fair  return  ;  indeed, 
my  experience  is  that  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to 
dwell  upon  this  point,  as  the  amateur  usually 
takes  so  much  interest  in  the  garden  that  a  little 
extra  care  is  a  pleasure.  In  planning  out  this 
season's  crops  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it 
is  not  well  to  grow  them  anywhere,  and  an  open 
position,  deep!}'  dug  and  manured,  should  be 
chosen.  Proper  space  at  this  time  of  year  can  lie 
left  for  the  Peas,  as  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  plant 
dwarfer  things  between  the  rows  ;  if  this  is  done 
there  is  no  waiting  to  clear  a  crop  or  plant  in 
poor  soil.  I  have  referred  to  manure  and  deep 
culture,  t%\()  essential  points  in  the  culture  of  this 
vegetable  :  indeed,  in  some  soils  it  is  necessary 
to  grow  in  deep  drills  or  trenches,  as  then  it  is 
an  easy  matter  to  place  a  layer  of  good  manure 
in  the  bottom  of  the  trench.  This  gives  the  roots 
the  necessary  support  at  the  right  moment. 

The  trench  can  be  prepared  now  and  the  seeds 
sown  at  the  right  date  for  August,  September 
and  October  supplies,  or  even  in  November  in  a 
good  soil,  «hen  given  an  open  autumn,  good 
dishes  may  be  had.     For  an  August  supply  seed 


should  be  sown  in  ilay,  and  in  June  and  Jul}-  for 
the  other  dates.  By  having  drills  or  trenches  it 
is  an  easy  matter  to  give  moisture,  as  this  is  at 
times  necessary  with  June  or  July  sowings  to 
assist  the  germination  of  the  seed,  and  later  on 
a  mulch  of  rough  litter  along  the  rows  will 
greatly  help  the  crop. 

With  regard  to  varieties  there  are  now-  some 
splendid  ones  to  choose  from,  and  these  are  some 
of  the  best  Marrows  we  have.  Edwin  Beckett 
is  an  excellent  August  variety,  rather  tall,  but  of 
excellent  quality.  Glory  of  Devon,  Masterpiece 
and  Lord  Rosebery  are  all  excellent  for  sowing  in 
May  or  June  for  late  supplies,  and  are  noted  for 
their  good  growth  and  free  cropping ;  they 
average  .3  feet  to  4  feet  in  height.  For  .June 
sowing  there  is  a  splendid  selection,  such  as  Exhibi- 
tion Manowfat,  Matchless  Marrowfat,  Prolific 
ilarrowfatand  theConqueror.  Thesedo notexceed 
4  feet  ;  indeed,  the  last  named  is  much  less,  and 
all  are  noted  for  their  fine  pods  and  flavour. 

I  now  come  to  the  latest  section,  and  here  we 
have  a  splendid  type  of  ilarrowfat  that  has  been 
selected  for  its  freedom  from  mildew  [and  satis- 
factory grow  th.  The  newer  Carter's  Dreadnought 
is  well  worth  a  trial,  and  is  of  splendid  quality. 
The  better-known  Carter's  Michaelmas  is  one  of 
the  best  for  October  dishes.  I  have  sown  this 
variety  early  in  August  and  had  excellent  dishes 
in  November.  Other  late  sorts  are  Sharpe's 
Queen,  the  Royal  .Jubilee.  Late  Queen  and  the 
Latest  of  All,  mostly  .3  feet  to  4  feet  varieties, 
and  all  noted  for  their  good  quality,  free  growth 
and  late  bearing.  F. 


AUTUMN    AND    WINTER    CABBAGE. 

The  best  uses  are  not  made  of  the  above  vege- 
table :  the  culture  being  so  simple,  a  brief  note 
as  to  its  value  may  not  be  out  of  place.  The 
autumn  Cabbage  is  quite  distinct  from  the 
spring  :  it  is  a  hardier  type,  but  equal  in  quality 
if  the  tnie  sorts  are  grown.  No  note  would  l>e 
complete  that  omitted  the  Colewort,  of  which 
there  are  two  kinds — the  Hardy  Green  and  the 
Rosette  ;  but  these  are  quite  distinct  from  the 
winter,  though  quite  valuable  for  use  earlier  in 
the  season.  There  are  none  too  many  good  vege- 
tables from  October  to  March,  so  that  the 
Cabbage  grown  for  use  at  that  season  is  more 
valuable  on  that  account.  When  the  seed  is 
sown  in  May  or  .June,  and  the  seedlings  planted 
out  a  few  w-eeks  later,  a  good  return  is  obtained 
at  a  small  cost.  I  have  referred  to  the  Colewort  ; 
this  is  the  earlier  autumn  variety,  and  much 
better  known  than  the  winter.  The  Colewort  if 
sow  n  in  Ma}-  or  .June  grows  rapidly,  and  is  fit 
for  use  in  October  or  earlier.  Being  a  small, 
compact  grower,  it  does  not  take  up  much  space  ; 
Coleworts  are  noted  for  tlieir  delicate  flavour,  but 
are  not  hardy — at  least,  the  Rosette  suffers  in 
severe  weather,  and  the  Hardy  Green  is  not  so 
good  as  the  Rosette,  being  less  compact  and  soon 
runs  to  seed  in  mild  weather. 

I  now  come  to  the  true  winter  varieties.  These 
are  most  valuable,  as  they  are  not  injured  in  bad 
weather,  being  of  dwarf  growth  and  mostly  flat 
or  Drumhead  in  shape.  There  are  three  distinct 
t}-pes,  the  earlier  one  being  the  St.  Martin,  not 
unlike  a  good  form  of  Rosette  Colewort  both  in 
shape  and  flavour  when  cooked,  and  this  is  valu- 
aV)le  for  October  and  November.  The  St.  John's 
Day  is  a  little  later,  but  very  hardy  and  an 
excellent  midwinter  Cabbage.  When  planted  at 
midsummer  it  keeps  good  till  Christmas,  and 
may  be  grown  in  any  ordinary  garden  at  a  small 
cost.  The  third  true  winter  Cabbage  is  the 
Christmas  Drumhead,  which  is  a  much  firmer 
sort  than  the  others  named  and  one  of  the  best 
to  stand  our  variable  winters.  This,  as  its  name 
implies,  is  a  true  Drumhead,  remarkably  hardy 
but  of  good  quality,  a  dwarf  grow-er  and  excel- 
lent for  winter  :  indeed,  any  of  the  above  autumn 
and  winter  Cabbages  as  regards  usefulness  and 
good  eating  quality  compare  most  favourably 
with  the  Cabbage  so  much  liked  in  early  spring. 
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FOR  THE  SOUTH  AND  SOUTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Flower   Garden. 

ROCK  GARDEN.— This  will  now  require 
niueli  attention  with  regard  to  weed- 
ing and  keeping  clean,  taking  care 
that  strong-growing  plants  do  not 
^  overgrow  the  clioicer  alpines.  As 
Aubrietias  go  out  of  flower  thej- 
sliould  (at  least  in  plaees)  be  cut  back.  The 
resulting  3'oung  growth  will  then,  when 
sufficiently  hardened,  be  available  for  cuttings. 
These  should  be  put  in  under  a  handlight  and 
shaded  until  tliej'  are  rooted.  In  the  rock 
garden  only  good  named  sorts  should  be 
grown,  the  following ,  being  the  best  in  their 
respective  colours  :  Dr.  Mules,  Fire  King, 
Pritchard's  AI,  Bridesmaid  and  Moerheimi. 
The  purple  sorts  show  to  best  advantage  when 
grown  in  a  partially  shaded  position.  As  soon 
as  the  3'oung  growths  of  alpine  Phloxes  are 
sufficiently  hardened,  tliey  should  be  secured  for 
cuttings  ;  they  will  now  root  readily  and  make 
good  plants  to  put  out  during  autumn. 

F/oiivr  Beds  may  now  be  cleared  of  early- 
flowering  Tulips  and  Narcissus.  These  should  he 
carefully  lifted  and  laid  in,  in  a  partially  shaded 
position,  to  mature  their  growth,  taking  care  to 
lift  and  clean  them  before  they  emit  fresh  roots, 
wliieh  many  Narcissus  do  soon  after  the  foliage  dies 
downi.  The  beds  when  cleared  should  be  manured 
and  dug  in  readiness  for  their  summer  occupants. 
Here  a  warning  regarding  the 

Tulip  Dinease  may  not  be  out  of  place.  If 
the  stock  is  badly  affected  the  best  plan  is  to 
burn  it.  Dress  the  affected  ground  with  fresh 
lime,  and  do  not  grow  Tulips  in  it  for  at  least 
three  or  four  years. 

Staking. — This  important  operation  requires  to 
be  done  with  a  good  deal  of  care  and  judgment, 
as  nothing  looks  worse  than  free  growing 
herbaceous  plants  tied  up  in  bundles.  One  of 
the  essentials  is  to  start  early  and  .secure  the 
plants  before  they  tumble  over.  I  am  gi'catly 
in  favour  of  using  Pea  sticks  with  the  thin 
ends  shortened  and  the  spray  trinnned  out. 
Thej'  are  specially  suitable  for  Peonies,  her- 
baceous Poppies,  Asters,  &o. ,  and  should  lie 
put  in  before  the  plants  require  support,  they  will 
then  grow  up  and  fall  naturally  into  the  sup- 
porting branches. 

Hardy  Fruit. 
Keep  the  hoe  busy  in  the  small  fruit  quarters, 
thin  out  the  growth  in  autumn-fruiting  Rasp- 
berries, and  keep  down  all  suckers  throughout 
the  plantation.  Some  time  this  month  small 
fruit  quarters  should  be  mulched  with  well- 
decayed  manure  ;  if  that  is  not  available,  half 
decayed  leaves  I  And  are  excellent,  and  encourage 
the  surface  roots. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

PrickiiKj  Off. — Continue  to  prick  off  young 
Broccoli  and  winter  greens  as  soon  as  they  are  fit, 
shading  them  if  necessary  from  bright  sunshine. 
Keep  up  a  good  succession  of  salad  plants,  and 
tie  up  Cos  Lettuce,  which  is  the  kind  most  in 
favour  in  private  establishments. 

AsjiariKjim  Bt(U  will  now  be  in  full  bearing, 
and  should  be  out  over  every  morning,  as  this 
vegetal)le  is  best  used  the  day  it  is  cut.  When 
cutting  care  should  be  taken  not  to  damage 
the  growing  crowns.  If  strong,  all  growths  may 
be  cut ;  if  any  of  the  beds  are  weak  a  little 
growtli  should  be  left  to  strengthen  the  crowns. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Richardiat  that  have  finislied  flowering  sliould 
be  gradually  hardened  off'  and  tlien  stood  out  of 
doors.  Any  spare  stock  may  be  planted  out  in 
the  margin  of  ponils  uv  stood  in  fountain  basins. 


where  they  are  quite   liardy  it  under   1    foot  or 
18  inches  of  water. 

If  growing  strongly,  Riohardias  Pentlandi:e 
and  elliotiana  should  now  get  a  shift  into  larger 
pots.  .John  Coutts. 

(Gardener  to  Sir  T.  Dyke  Acland,  Bart.) 

Killerlon,  Devon. 
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FOR  THE  NORTH  AND  NORTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Plants    Under    Glass. 

Tuberous  BEiiONi.^s  are  now  growing  freely  and 
will  require  to  be  potted  on  as  they  become  too 
large  for  the  pots  thej'  are  in.  Attend  carefully 
to  ventilation,  shade  and  moisture,  as  a  check  in 
the  growing  season  is  detrimental  to  their  future 
appearance.  A  night  temperature  of  55°  will  be 
suitable.  Seedlings  in  pans  that  have  been  pricked 
out  may  be  transferred  to  boxes  as  they  become 
large  enough,  planting  them  3  inches  apart. 

Forced  Plant li. — As  hardy  plants  which  have 
been  forced  pass  out  of  flower,  now  that  the 
outside  temperature  is  more  favourable,  they 
may  be  removed  to  the  open,  under  the  shelter 
of  a  wall  or  hedge,  where  the  plants  may  mature 
their  growth  before  being  again  planted  out. 
Plants  forced  this  season  should  not  be  again 
lifted  next  autumn. 

Fruits  Under  Glass. 

Stoppiiui  and  Tyintj  Vine  Shoots. — This  work 
will  now  require  almost  daily  attention  for  the 
young  shoots  become  drawn  to  the  glass  in  a 
single  night.  Great  care  is  necessary  in  tying, 
for  the  strong-growing  shoots  are  liable  to  snap 
oft'  at  their  bases,  leaving  gaps  that  are  not  easily 
filled.  Pinch  sub-laterals  back  to  the  first  leaf, 
and  .shoots  cai-rying  bunches  to  the  second  leaf 
beyond  the  bunch. 

Peaches  and  Necta7-ines. — The  stoning  process 
is  the  most  trying  period  in  the  culture  of  these 
fruits,  and  lasts  about  five  weeks,  at  whicli  time 
no  outward  change  is  visible  in  the  size  of  the 
fruit.  Keep  the  trees  syringed  and  the  house 
ventilated,  avoiding  fluctuations,  and  as  soon  as 
the  fruit  begins  to  swell  the  final  thinning  may 
be  given. 

Hardy  Fruit. 

1(7!//  Fruit  T'rees. — Nothing  is  to  be  gained  by 
allowing  a  lot  of  strong  growths  on  anj'  tree.  By 
constant  stopping  fruit-buds  aie  formed  and  the 
tree  rendered  fertile.  Where  old  spurs  have 
been  cut  back  on  Plum  or  Pear  trees,  and  the 
shoots  are  coming  awa}^  well  and  strong,  these 
should  be  stopped  at  the  third  or  fourth  leaf  to 
induce  them  to  form  other  spurs  close  to  the 
main  branches,  which  in  time  will  form  fruiting 
wood.  An  equal  degree  of  vigour  sliould  be 
encouraged  all  over  tlie  trees,  and  any  shoots 
that  will  not  be  required  permanently  removed, 
so  tliat  the  remaining  growths  may  be  strenghened. 

Flower  Garden. 

Wallfloirer.i. — A  sowing  may  be  made  in  the 
open  border,  sowing  thinly,  and  planting  out  in 
beds  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to  handle, 
from  which  they  may  be  removed  in  the  autumn 
to  their  flowering  quarters. 

Aubrietias  may  be  propagated  by  taking  cut- 
tings of  the  half-ripened  wood  and  dibbling  them 
into  3-inch  pots,  four  or  five  in  each  pot.  Use 
light  soil  and  make  film,  afterwards  placing  in  a 
cold  frame,  keeping  it  close  and  shaded  until  roots 
are  formed.  In  making  cuttings  do  not  remove 
the  flower-buds,  but  allow  them  to  develop,  as 
this  has  a  material  effect  upon  their  striking 
freely.  When  thoroughly  established,  plant  in 
the  open  ground  in  rows  (i  inches  apart.  By  the 
time  they  are  wanted  for  their  flowering  quarters 
they  will  have  become  sturdy  plants. 

Ali/ssutn  xa.iiitile  (Rock  Madwort  or  Gold  Dust) 
is  a  useful  plant  for  spring  flowering,  but  has  a 
tendencj'    to    die  off'  if  allowed   to  become  old. 
W.  H.  Lambert. 
(Gardener  to  Earl  Grey. ) 

Hoivick,  Northumberland. 


Genetics.— Now  that  the  "  Report  of 
the  third  International  Conference,  19(Jti,  on 
Genetics,"  issued  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  as  a  special  volume,  is  before  us, 
we  are  enabled  to  form  a  more  concrete  idea 
of  the  invaluable  work  done  at  that  con- 
ference by  a  better  appreciation  of  its  wide 
scope  and  thoroughness.  With  this  appreciation 
we  must  associate  that  of  the  masterly  way  in 
which  the  volume  has  been  edited  by  the  Rev. 
W.  Wilks,  the  indefatigaljle  secretary  of  the 
society.  The  book,  in  short,  is  absolutely  unique 
as  a  compendium  of  plant  breeding  in  all  its 
aspects,  as  well  as  a  complete  record  of  one  of  the 
most  important  functions  in  the  horticultural  cult, 
not  excluding  that  of  agriculture  also.  Most  ap- 
propriately the  volume  is  prefaced  by  a  photo- 
graphic likeness  of  Gregor  .Johanii  Mendel, 
while  two  others  appear  in  the  body  of  it,  in  con- 
junction with  a  short  memoir,  for  indubitably 
the  conference  as  a  whole  was  inspired  by  the 
labours  of  that  quiet  painstaking  Abbi  in  his 
garden  at  Brunn.  The  record  of  these  was  un- 
happily buried  for  many  years  among  those  of  an 
unimportant  local  society,  and  were  only  brought 
to  light  by  other  scientists,  who,  following  similar 
lines  of  research,  and  searching  for  past  literature 
on  the  subject,  came  across  Mendel's  paper,  and, 
appreciating  its  value,  gave  it  that  wide  publica- 
tion which  it  merited.  The  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  itself  published  the  English  translation  in 
its  Journal. 

Until  its  appearance  the  results  of  hybridisa- 
tion and  cross-fertilisation  appeared  to  be  devoid 
of  any  recognisable  law,  but  Mendel,  by  his  ex- 
periments, skilfully  conducted,  carefully  recorded 
and  assiduously  continued,  found  data  of  suffi- 
cient coherency  to  indicate  a  definite  law  which 
gave  the  clue  to  biologists  of  all  kinds,  simpli- 
fying their  labours,  and  eventually  piling  up  more 
and  more  confirmatory  evidence,  such  as  in  time 
transforms  theories  into  recognised  laws.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  work  recorded  in  the  papers 
read  at  the  conference  was  undoubtedly  inspired 
by  Mendel  :  he  practically  struck  the  ke^'note, 
and  his  portrait,  therefore,  most  fitly  faces  the 
title  page.  The  first  part  of  the  volume  is  ap- 
propriately taken  up  with  a  full  detailed  account 
of  the  various  functions,  hospitable  and  other, 
which  were  interpolated  between  the  readings  and 
discussions  of  the  various  papers.  This  has  in- 
tentionally been  given  in  exlen.io,  even  to  the 
menus,  as  the  event  was  considered,  and  properlj' 
so,  as  an  historic  one  in  the  chronicles  of  the 
society.  In  the  compilation  of  the  \'olume 
Mr.  'VVilks  acknowledges  the  invalualjle  aid  of 
Mr.  Bateson,  F.R.S.,  V.M.H.,  who  was  presi- 
dent of  the  conference,  and  of  Mr.  R.  H. 
Hutchinson,  the  societ}''s  librarian.  Portraits 
of  the  leading  scientists  and  members  of  the 
council  and  some  interesting  groups  are  added  to 
the  numerous  illustrations  connected  with  the 
papers.  In  this  connexion  two  splendid  repro- 
ductions of  hybrid  rabbits'  skins,  showing  how 
Mendel's  law  applies  to  animals,  are  particularly 
worthy  of  notice,  illustrating  Mr.  (i.  C.  Hurst's  in- 
teresting paper  on  "  Fruits,  Flowers,  and  'V^arious 
Animals."  Among  the  multiplicity  of  papers  and 
subjects  there  are  so  many  of  great  excellence  in 
their  particular  lines  that  it  is  somewhat  in- 
vidious to  specialise,  but  on  the  score  of  olivious 
economic  value,  as  compared  with  purely  scientific 
interest  on  the  one  hand,  or  horticultural  fancy 
on  the  other,  we  may  indiceite  Sir  Daniel  Morris's 
paper  on  "The  Sugar  Cane"  (illustrated  in  colours), 
and  that  of  Professor  C.  A.  Zaritz,  Ontario  Agri- 
cultural College,  on  "The  Breeding  of  Oats, 
Barley  and  Wheat. "  From  the  former  we  learn 
and  practically'  .see  the  immense  improvement  in 
the  Sugar  Cane,  obtained  liy  judicious  selection, 
the  result  being  the  revival  of  a  moribund  in- 
dustry in  the  West  Indies,  while  the  latter  is  a 
brilliant  example  of  wliat  our  Colonial  friends 
can      do    to    increase    the    yield    of    cereals    by 
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judicious  crossing  and  cultivation,  such  yield 
being  augmented  in  sixteen  j'ears  on  the  average 
by  26  bushels  per  acre  for  Oats  and  18  for 
Barley,  or  from  74  to  10()  and  50  to  68,  and  this 
on  a  still  improving  scale.  The  concluding  paper 
"  On  the  Phylogeny  of  Orchids,"  by  Professor 
Pfitzer,  has  a  pathetic  interest  attached  to  it,  as 
he  died  shortly  after  his  return  to  Stuttgart,  and 
this  paper  was  found  upon  his  writing-tal^le. 

Les   Plantes   Vivaces  de  Pleine 

TePP©.* — It  is  common  knowledge  that  in 
France  formal  gardening  with  half-hard}'  plants 
is  still  largely  practised,  while  the  disposition  of 
hard}'  herbaceous  plants  in  natural  groups  has 
made  comparatively  little  progress.  With  this  in 
mind  one  is  hardly  surprised  to  learn  from  the  in- 
troductory remarks  of  the  author  that  the  present 
book  is  the  first  one  in  the  French  language  to 
deal  exclusively  with  hardy  herbaceous  perennials. 
The  great  value  of  the  latter  has  at  last  become 
recognised  in  French  gardens  with  the  result 
that  greater  variety  and  more  natural  methods 
of  planting  have  imparted  a  fresh  interest. 
The  book  before  us  is  essentially  a  practical  one, 
and  the  author,  after  giving  several  chapters  on 
the  general  treatment  and  propagation  of  hardy 
border  plants,  describes  in  alphabetical  cjrder  the 
best  of  them  ;  the  essential  points  in  the  culti\a- 
tion  of  each  genus  are  given.  Such  a  book  can 
hardly  fail  to  open  up  a  still  wider  field  for  the 
most  useful  of  all  plants,  and  the  numerous 
sketches  interspersed  will  prove  \xseful  to  those 
unuccjuainted  with  the  subject. 

L'Hybpidation  des  Plantes. I— This 

book  should  prove  of  value  and  interest  to  those 
interested  in  raising  new  forms  of  plants  and 
shrubs.  The  book  is  illustrated  with  numerous 
woodcuts,  which,  with  the  author's  exhaustive 
notes,  should  enable  anyone  to  understand  the 
principles  of  hybridisation  and  carry  them  into 
practice.  M.  Noter  describes  the  organs  of  a 
large  number  of  flowers,  e.g..  Alstnenieria, 
Narcissus,  Begonia,  Irises,  Salvia,  Tulip  and  many 
more,  and  gives  minute  instructions,  showing 
how  pollination  is  carried  out. 
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ANSWERS 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Ans-wers,~The  Editor  intendg 
to  make  The  Garden  help/xd  to  all  readers  who  demre 
assistance,  710  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may 
be,  and  with  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
**  Aii^wers  to  Con'espondenta "  column.  All  communica- 
tions should  be  clearly  and  c&ncisely  wi-itten  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Garden,  '20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W.C.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  r&iuired  in 
addition  to  any  desigiiatuyn  he  muy  desire  to  be  ^ised  in  the 
paper.  When  more  than  one  que^y  is  sent,  each  should 
be  &n  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


FLOWER    GARDEN. 
Daffodils  not  floweringr  {H.  F.  E.).~ 

We  should  take  them  up  ^\hen  the  leaves  have 
died  down,  and  divide  the  bulbs,  separating  the 
large  from  the  small,  and  grading  them  into 
different  sizes,  and  thus  give  them  another 
chance.  Then  replant,  in  September  or  earlier, 
the  best  bulbs  in  soil  that  is  deeply  dug  (at 
least  18  inches  deep)  and  manured,  placing 
the  smaller  ones  on  a  reserve  border  if  you 
wish  to  grow  them  on.  One  of  the  reasons 
we  think  why  Daffodils  deteriorate  in  many 
gardens  after  a  year  or  two  is  that  the 
bulbs  do  not  become  ripened  properly,  and  as  a 


consequence  do  not  blossom  satisfactorily.  If, 
however,  they  do  not  bloom  next  year,  we 
should  burn  them.  Daffodil  bulbs  are  so  cheap 
now  that  it  is  far  better  to  buy  in  a  few  fresh 
ones  everj'  j-ear  than  to  keep  old  exhausted 
stock. 

PsBonies  dying  off  (D.  L.  B'.).— without  seeing 
tlie  Pft'uny  we  cannot  say  whether  the  stems  died  off 
owing  to  disease  or  to  unsuitable  soil  or  treatment.  Their 
rottinir  off  may  be  due  to  an  excess  of  damp  and  a  heavy 
soil.  In  this  case  other  plants  would  not  be  affected.  If, 
however,  the  stems  are  diseased  then  the  disease  might 
easily  spread  to  the  other  Paeonies.  If  you  care  to  send 
one  of  the  stems  for  us  to  see  we  shall  be  glad  to  advise 
you  further. 

Ixias  out  of  doops  (D.  L.  W.).  —  You  would 
probably  find  that  the  Ixias  would  flower  better  if  you 
took  up  the  bulbs  after  the  leaves  had  died  down,  so  as 
to  have  them  thoroughly  ripened,  replanting  them  again 
in  early  .^epteniber.  If,  however,  you  pai'ticularly  wish 
them  to  remain  undisturbed  leave  them  alone  until  they 
begin  t^i  get  crowded,  which  will  probably  be  in  about 
three  years.  You  ought  then  to  take  them  up;  sejiarate 
the  small  from  the  large  bulbs  and  replant,  taking  the 
opportunity  to  dig  the  soil. 


* "  Lea  Plantes  Vivaces  de  Pleine  Terre."  Par  Jules 
Rudolph.  Lihrairie  des  Sciences  Agricolea,  11,  Rue  de 
M^ziferes,  Paris. 

t  "  L'Hybridation  des  Plantes."  Par  Raphael  de  Noter. 
11,  Rue  Cassette,  Pari«. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 
Gpaftingr  Daphnes  (A'e«o.— The  best 

time  til  graft  the  Daphne  indica  or  odora  is  when 
the  young  shoots  (which  make  the  best  scions) 
are  in  a  half-ripened  state.  Beside  the  Spurge 
Laurel  (Daphne  Laureola),  the  Mezereon  (Daphne 
Mezereuni)  is  often  used  as  a  stock,  young  seed- 
lings being  generally  employed  for  the  purpose. 
The  stocks  should  be  established  in  small  pots, 
and  after  grafting  the\'  must  be  kept  in  a  close 
propagating  case  in  the  greenhouse  or  in  a  slightly 
warmer  structure.  Though  grafting  is  now  for 
the  sake  of  quickness  ver3'  generally  emploj'ed, 
cuttings  may  be  struck.  The  cuttings  should 
consist  of  the  present  season's  growth  taken  when 
in  the  same  condition  as  recommended  for 
grafting,  it  being  very  necessary  to  cut  off  the 
shoot  right  at  its  junction  with  the  older  wood, 
that  is  to  say,  where  its  base  is  slightly  swollen. 
The  cuttings  must  then  be  dibbled  firndy  into 
clean,  well-drained  pots  filled  with  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  peat,  loam  and  sand,  and  covered 
with  a  bell-glass.  They  strike  best  in  a  warm 
greenhouse  temperature. 

Mistletoe  flowers  (B.  B.  Gill). — The  male  and 
female  flowers  of  the  Mistletoe  are  borne  on  different 
plants,  the  males  having  usually  foliage  of  a  brighter 
green  than  the  others,  though  as  regards  leafage  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  individual  variation.  The  flowering  time 
of  the  Mistletoe  is  from  ilareh  to  May.  If  youi-  specimen 
is  a  female  and  has  never  borne  benies,  some  branches  of 
the  male,  just  as  the  pollen  is  being  shed  and  the  female 
flowers  are  in  condition  to  receive  it,  should,  if  inserted 
among  the  branches  of  yoiu  plant,  be  quite  sufticient  to 
ensure  fertilisation.  The  female  flowers,  too,  may  be 
aitittcially  pollinated  by  means  of  a  camel's  hair  brush. 


more  hardy  manner,  with  solidly-built-up  tissues,  will 
often  resist  fungoid  attacks  to  which  the  highly-fed  ones 
fall  a  prey ;  indeed,  such  ailments  may  to  a  certain  extent 
be  regarded  as  analogous  to  gout  in  human  beings. 


TUE    GREENHOUSE. 
Tpeatment  of  Cyclamen  {S.  M.).~ 

After  the  flowers  of  Cyclamen  are  over  the 
plants  may  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  greenhouse 
or  placed  in  a  cold  frame,  care  being  taken  not  to 
overwater  them.  Under  this  treatment  they  will 
gradually  go  to  rest,  and  soon  after  midsummer 
will  be  ready  for  repotting.  In  doing  this  the  corms 
must  be  shaken  quite  clear  of  the  old  soil,  and 
be  repotted  in  fi-iuch  pots  in  a  mixture  of  loam, 
leaf-mould  and  sand  with  a  little  fine  brick  rubble. 
After  this  tliey  may  be  again  returned  to  the 
frame  and  stood  on  a  hard  ash  bottom.  When 
potted,  watering  must  at  first  be  verj'  carefully 
done,  but  it  may  be  increased  when  the  roots 
take  possession  of  the  new  soil  and  the  leaves 
develop.  They  may  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
frame  till  the  end  of  August,  by  which  time  the}' 
should  be  good  shapely  plants.  After  this  they 
are  better  in  the  greenhouse. 

Tree    Tomato    diseased   (H.    P.    a.).  —  The 

enclosed  leaf  of  Cypliomandra  betacea  is  very  badly 
attacked  by  a  fungus  which  is  more  injurious  when  the 
plant  is  growing  luxuriantly,  as  is  the  case  with  yours. 
Syringing  with  a  solution  of  potassium  sulphide  (liver  of 
sulphur)  might  be  effectual,  but  we  should  advise  the 
plant  to  be  at  once  destroyed  by  burning,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  disease  spreading,  as  it  might  attack  other 
subjects  and  cause  a  deal  of  trouble.     Plants  gi'own  in  a 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 
Cucumbep  leaves  disfigruped 

{A.  X.). — The  leaves  are  certainly  scorched 
tx>  some  extent,  but  scorching  is  not  entirel}' 
responsible  for  the  damage ;  we  found  both 
red  spider  and  thrips  on  them.  These  are 
two  tin}'  and  insidious  insect  pests  that  often 
do  much  damage  to  the  leaves  before  their 
presence  is  suspected.  A  warm,  dry  atmosphere 
tends  to  encourage  them,  so  that  this  state  of 
affairs  should  be  avoided.  Syringe  the  undersides 
of  the  leaves  well  whenever  you  are  s^Tinging  the 
plants,  for  it  is  there  that  these  insect  pests  are 
chiefly  found.  A  strong  solution  of  Tobacco 
water  would  check  them.  You  cannot  do  better 
than  continue  the  use  of  XL  AH  Insecticide. 
The  great  thing  is  t-o  take  steps  to  get  rid  of 
these  insects  before  they  become  numerous ;  once 
tiiey  get  a  good  hold  it  is  ditticult  to  eradicate 
them. 

Peach  leaves  falling-  (Chah-ut).  —  I'liless  you 
have  used  some  stvum  in-trticide  wherewith  to  syringe 
the  trees,  and  s»j  injuit-d  tlif  le;ives,  we  should  suggest  as 
the  most  probable  reason  of  the  leaves  falling  that  the 
tree  has  been  allowed  to  suffer  from  the  want  of  water  at 
the  roots.  Last  year's  wood  ought  to  have  been  perfectly 
well  ripened,  as  the  summer  was  exceptirmally  favourable. 
Peach  and  Xectarine  trees  under  glass  are  very  apt  to  get 
dry  in  early  sprhig,  when  the  roots  are  active  and  no  rain 
reaches  them.  If  the  house  is  heat-ej,  the  border  is 
still  more  liable  to  get  diy.  We  should  advise  you  to  give 
the  trees  a  thorough  soaking  of  water  of  the  same 
temperature  as  the  house. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Destpoyin^  woodlice  (/■'»»(/««).— 'I'he  simplest 
and,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  best  ways  of  getting 
rid  of  woodlice  is  by  using  boiling  water.  You  cannot,  of 
course,  use  this  on  the  Mushroom  bed;  but  you  will  find 
that  the  woodlice  congregate  in  the  n<K>ks  and  comers  of 
the  house  in  large  numbers  in  such  places  as  between  the 
bed  and  the  wall,  in  holes  in  the  wall,  under  flower-pots, 
bricks,  Ac.  By  pouring  boiling  water  on  them  in  their 
liaunts  large  numbers  may  thus  be  destroyed. 

Millipedes  il>r.  And ry).— When  your  box  reached 
me  it  was  much  broken  and  some  of  the  contents  had 
evidently  escaped,  as  there  were  only  two  millipedes  in 
the  box.  They  belonged  to  the  genus  Julus,  but  they  were 
immature  and  I  could  not  determine  the  species.  They 
are  certainly  injurious  to  the  roots  of  plants,  and  are  very 
difficult  to  destroy,  as  no  insecticide  that  you  can  use  with 
safety  to  the  plants  has  any  effect  on  them.  A  strong 
sohition  of  salt  or  nitrate  of  soda  will  kill  them  if  they  are 
placed  in  it ;  so  watering  with  as  strong  a  solution  as  you 
dare  use  might  have  the  effect  of  driving  them  away.  An 
ordinaiy  dressing  of  lime  would  not  have  any  effect  on 
them,  but  on  fallow  ground  a  good  dressing  of  gas-lime 
would  destroy  them.  Probably  the  broken  bnnes  which 
you  have  used  attracted  the  millipedes,  and  you  might  use 
them  as  traps.  A  correspondent  stated  the  other  day  that 
he  had  got  rid  of  millipedes  from  his  garden  by  using 
artificial  manures  instead  of  stable  manure  and  keeping 
the  ground  well  hoed.— G.  S.  S. 

Names  of  plants.— ^oA;i  ^fartin.— The  cannine- 
coloured  variety  is  correctly  named  Progress.  It  must  not 
lie  confounded  with  Le  Piogrfes,  a  golden  yellow  sort  of 
recent  introduction.  Progress  is  really  a  Hybrid  Tea,  but 
in  some  catalogues  it  is  classed  with  the  so-called  Dijon 
Teas,  which  are  supposed  to  have  emanated  from  Gloire  de 
Dijon.  It  was  raised  by  Drogemuller,  and  introduced  in 
1891.  It  is  said  to  be  the  result  of  a  cross  between  Mme. 
Berard  and  Louis  van  Houtte.  The  other  variety  you  send 
is  Bouquet  d'Or,  one  of  ottt  best  yellow  climbing  Koses. 
This,  too,  belongs  to  the  Gloire  de  Dijon  race,  although 
sometimes  classed  as  a  Noisette.— fl.  P.  .ff.— The  rtower 
is  not  an  Iris,  though  closely  related  thereto.     Its  name  is 

Marica  noithiana. F.  J^.— Iris  tuberosa.- — Sirs.  George 

II.    Dau'kin.s.  —  Ornithogalum    nutans. //.    £/".  —  Iris 

tuberosa. F.  B.  JJf.— Cyclamen  repandum. G.  Lees- 

Milm.—l,  Incomparabilis  Codlins  and  Cream ;  2,  (?)  Bam 
var.,  too  \vithered  to  recognise  ;  3,  Incomparabilis,  dis- 
carded variety ;  4,  (?)  Narcissus  tortuosus.     The  flowers 

were  much  withered  on  arrival. A.  E.  5.— 1,  Narcissu^ 

odorus  (type) ;   2,  N.  o.  minor;   3,  Leedsi  type;   4,  C.  J. 

Backhouse. A.  S.  Hayne^.— Rose  Krau  Karl  Druschki 

(very  poor  specimen). The  Hon.   Mrs.    Corbet.— 'Ptero- 

gonium  Smithii. A.  Mc K.—Vorsythia.  viridissima. 

//.  G.  Peacock.— I,  Phillyrea  decora;  2,  Ilex  dipyreua :  3, 
Garrya  macrophylla  ;  4,  Ela?agnus  raultiflorus  (longipes) ; 
5,  Pruims  nana ;  6,  Grevillea  juniperinus ;  7,  Hydrangea 
altissima  ;  8,  Acer  palmatum  septemlobum  ;   9,  Pinus  sp. 

L.    S. — Erica    mediterranea    (small    flowers):    E.   m. 

var.  hybrida. Constant  Header.  — Thv  P'uchsia  was  nearly 

reduced  to  a  pulp  in  coming  through  the  post,  so  that  we 
can  only  suggest  it  may  be  the  variety  Lucien  Daniel. 

Names  of  fpuiU—E-  iio6i/i«an.— Winter  Peach,  a 

very  good  variety.^ J.  Young.—l,  Newton  Wonder:  '2, 

Wellington. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICES. 

Every  department  of  horticulture  is  represented  in  The 
Garden,  aiui  the.  Editor  invites  readers  to  send  in  questimis 
relating  to  matters  upon  which  they  ivish  advice  froTn 
competent  authorities.  With  that  object  he  wishes  to  make 
the  *' Aiiswers  to  Correspondents"  columns  a  conspicuous 
feature,  and,  when  queries  are  printed,  he  hopes  readers 
will  kindly  give  enquirers  the  benefit  of  their  assistance. 
All  communications  must  be  ivritten  clearly  on  one  side 
only  of  the  paper,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Garden,  accompanied  by  name  and  address  of  the  sender. 


The.  Editor  icelcoines  photographs,  articles  and  notes, 
but  he  will  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  retuiii.  All 
reasonable  care,  however,  will  be  taken,  and,  where  stamps 
are  enclosed,  he  vHll  endeavour  to  return  non-accepted 
contributions. 


As  regards  photographs,  if  payment  he  desired,  the 
Editor  asks  that  the  price  required  for  reproduction  be 
plainly  stated.  It  mxtst  be  distinctly  understood  that  only 
the  actual  photographer  or  owner  of  the  copyright  ^v^ll  be 
treated  with. 


The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  return  of  artistic 
or  literary  contributions  which  he  may  not  be  able  to  use, 
and  the  receipt  of  a  proof  must  not  be  taken  as  evidence 
that  an  article  is  accepted.  Publication  in  The  Garden 
ivill  alone  be  recognised  as  acceptance. 


0£lces:  SO,  Tavistock  Street,  C&vent  Garden,  W.C. 


BEAUTIFUL    CHERRIES. 

DURING  May  many  of  our  most 
I  beautiful  trees  are  in  full  flower, 
I  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
anything  more  fascinating  than 
many  of  the  Prunus  or  Pyrus 
when  at  their  best.  Both  these  families  are 
made  up  of  a  number  of  groups,  each  of 
which  has  its  own  peculiar  character.  Thus 
the  genus  Prunus  includes  the  Almonds, 
Peaches,  Apricots,  Plums,  Cherries,  Bird 
Cherries  and  Laurels,  and  each  group  must 
be  considered  separately.     Of  all  the  groups 

The  Cherries 
occupy  one  of  the  foremost,  if  not  the  fore- 
most place,  for  in  it  are  included  some  of  the 
best  of  our  flowering  trees.  Taken  as  a 
whole  the  Cherries  may  be  said  to  be  in 
fullest  beauty  during  the  last  week  in  April 
and  the  first  fortnight  in  May,  or  after  the 
majority  of  the  Plums,  Almonds  and  Peaches 
have  passed  their  best.  Many  of  them  are 
suitable  for  gardens  of  all  sizes,  from  the  plot 
of  the  suburban  resident  to  the  lordly  domains 
of  the  wealthiest  persons  in  the  land. 

Given  good  loamy  soil  and  well-worked 
ground  when  fiist  planted,  the  Cherries 
usually  thrive  quite  as  well  as  other  flowering 
trees,  and  it  is  seldom  that  they  miss 
flowering,  the  usual  experience  being  that 
they  are  among  the  most  profuse  in  bloom 
of  all  trees.  The  group  contains  a  large 
number  of  kinds  worthy  of  culture,  and  in 
the  following  notes  attention  is  directed  to 
some  of  the  best. 

P.  acida. — This  i.s  a  European  Cherry  which 
forms  a  small  ti'ee  of  rather  dense  habit  ;  it  bears 
white  flowers  with  the  greatest  freedom.  There 
are  numerous  varieties,  some  of  which  are  of 
dwarf,  compact  growth  and  very  free  flowering. 
Specimens  2  feet  or  3  feet  high  are  perfect  masses 
of  bloom.  Some  of  the  most  conspicuous  of 
these  varieties  are  dumosa,  globosa,  Marasca, 
multicarpa  and  umbrooulifera.  In  addition  to 
these  there  are  ranmiculiflora  with  double  flowers 
and  semperflorens,  the  "All  Saint's  Cherry," 
which  may  be  found  in  bloom  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  summer. 

P.  Ariiim  is  another  European  tree,  and  found 
wild  in  some  parts  of  Britain  under  the  name  of 
"Gean."  Seen  at  its  best  as  a  good-sized  tree, 
covered  with  its  dainty  white  pendulous  flowers, 
it  is  very  striking,  but  for  general  effect  cannot 
be  compared  to  the  variety  flore-pleno,  the 
"double-flowered  Cherry,"  which  is  one  of  the 
freest  in  bloom  of  all  trees,  every  branch  being 
wreathed  with  pendulous  pure  white  double 
blooms.  There  is  a  single  variety  with  \'ery 
large  leaves  known  as  deeumana  ;  it  originated  in 


France.  Other  distinct  varieties  are  laciniata, 
with  cut  leaves  ;  nana,  of  dwarf  habit  ;  pntmorsa 
and  pendula  ;  the  latter  is  of  drooping  habit  and 
forms  a  most  striking  specimen. 

P.  CVrasii.-:,  the  type  of  the  Morello  Cherry, 
also  belong.s  to  Europe  ;  it  has  white  flowei-s,  and, 
like  the  former,  possesses  a  fine,  double-flowered 
variety.  This  is  called  Rhexii  flore-pleno,  and 
flowers  later  than  the  previous  mentioned  species. 
P.  Chamifcerasiis  forms  a  bush  or  small  tree 
%vith  rather  weak  growths.  It  bears  white 
flowers  freely.  P.  C.  pendula  has  very  weak, 
pendulous  branches,  and  is  usually  grafted  on 
tall  stems. 

P.  humilis  is  a  dwarf,  bushy  Cherry  from  China. 
It  has  pinkish  flowers,  and  is  useful  for  the  front 
of  a  shrubbery  or  bed. 

P.  japonka. — This  is  well  known  by  reason  of 
its  double-flowered  form,  which  is  used  exten- 
sively for  forcing.  It  forms  a  charming  subject 
for  a  large  bed  or  a  group  in  a  shrul>bery,  and  the 
best  results  are  obtained  by  cutting  the  plants 
well  back  after  flowering.  "  This  cutting  back 
results  in  long  shoots  being  formed,  which  pro- 
duce flowers  from  base  to  summit.  In  addition 
to  the  white,  there  is  a  variety  with  double  rose 
flowers,  which  is  a  worthy  companion  to  the 
other.  Although  the  two  doubles  have  been  known 
for  a  long  period  it  is  only  of  late  the  type  has 
been  seen,  Messrs.  Veitch  of  Chelsea  having  been 
successful  in  introducing  it  from  China  within  the 
last  few  years.  P.  japonica  is  sometimes  met 
with  under  the  name  of  P.  sinensis. 

J^.  pemlula  is  known  under  the  common  name 
of  Rose-bud  Cherry,  from  the  fact  of  the  unopened 
buds  having  a  pretty  Rose-like  character.  The 
branches  are  quite  pendulous,  and  bear  during 
earlj-  April  quantities  of  flowers.  In  .Japan  it  is 
said  to  attain  a  height  of  40  feet  or  50  feet. 

P.  piseudocerasua  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the 
most  ornamental  flowering  trees  we  possess.  It 
is  of  striking  appearance,  forming  very  long 
sturdy  branches  with  few  branehlets,  but  thickly 
beset  throughout  the  whole  length  with  short 
sturdy  spurs,  from  which  the  flowers  are  borne  in 
such  profusion  as  literally  to  cover  each  branch 
from  end  to  end.  There  are  numerous  forms, 
some  having  single  and  others  double  flowers, 
while  they  vary  from  U  inches  to  ih  inches  across. 
There  are  pretty  forms  with  single  and  double 
pink  flowers,  one  called  flore  luteo  pleno  with 
cream  flowers,  and  another  named  James  H. 
Veitch,  with  large,  double  deep  rose  flowers. 
There  are  many  forms  with  Japanese  names, 
but  the  above  are  some  of  the  most  ornamental. 

P.  serndafa.  — This  is  similar  in  many  respects 
to  the  foregoing,  but  having  the  peculiar  horizontal 
arrangement  of  long,  strong,  many  spurred 
branches,  accentuated  if  anything.  The  flowers 
are  large  and  double  white,  and  are  at  their  best 
early  in  May.  When  mature  it  forms  an  extra- 
ordinary and  picturesque  tree,  one  that  with 
plenty  of  room  for  development  gives  the  most 
satisfactory  results.  At  Kew  several  very  large 
plants  are  to  be  seen.  This  and  the  previous 
species  are  from  China  and  Japan. 

P.  suhhirteUa  is  a  .Japanese  Cherry  very  little 
known  in  England,  but  worthy  of  extended 
cultivation.  It  blooms  about  the  end  of 
March  and  early  part  of  April,  and  is  noticeable 
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by  reason  of  its  numerous  rose-coloured  blooms, 
which,  when  taken  side  by  side,  are  very  similar 
to  those  of  P.  pendula. 

This  concludes  the  best  of  the  ornamental 
Cherries,  and  in  those  above  described  will  be 
found  plenty  of  good  material  for  the  decoration 
of  park  or  garden. 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK 

FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

May  22. — Royal  Botanical  Society's  E.\hibition. 

May  27. — Kew  Guild  Annual  Dinner,  7. 30 p.m., 
Holborn  Restaurant. 

May  28.— Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Exhi- 
bition in  the  Inner  Temple  Gardens  (three  days). 


The  National  Tulip  Soeiety.-The 

fourteentli  annual  Suuthei-n  Exhibition  of  tlie 
Roj'al  Xation.il  Tulip  Society  will  be  lield  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  of 
London,  on  the  22nd  inst. ,  in  the  Gardens, 
Regent's  Park.  The  e.xhibition  will  be  open  to 
the  public  at  2  p.m.  until  5.30  p.m.  Members  of 
the  Tulip  Society  are  admitted  by  ticket,  to  be 
obtained  from  Mr.  W.  Peters,  Hartington  Grove, 
Cambridge,  who  is  hrmorar}'  secretary. 

Kew     Guild     Dinner.  —  The     annual 

dinner  of  the  Kew  Guild  will  be  held  at  the 
Holborn  Restaurant,  London,  on  Monday,  the  27th 
inst. ,  at  7-30  p.m.  The  annual  general  meeting 
will  be  held  the  same  evening  at  seven  o'clock 
in  a  room  adjoining  the  dining-hall.  Mr.  George 
Massee,  F.L.S. ,  will  preside.  A  considerable 
number  of  Colonial  and  Indian  members  will  be 
present,  including  Jlessrs.  .J.  Anderson  ((_;old 
Coast),  S.  Arden  (Singapore),  K.  G.  Burbidge 
(Gold  Coast),  .J.  Burtt-Davy  (Pretoria),  T.  P. 
Sim  (Natal),  and  J.  Stocks  (Portuguese  East 
Africa).  Mr.  W.  N.  Winn,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew, 
will  be  glad  to  know  before  the  20th  inst.  the 
names  of  those  wlio  intend  to  be  present. 

Unusually  fine  Tulips.— Recently  I 

went  to  the  gardens  of  Mr.  S.  T.  Kekewich, 
Peamore,  near  Exeter,  and  was  shown,  among 
many  other  good  things,  a  bed  of  May-flowering 
Tulips.  They  were  grand,  and  in  this  bed  Mr. 
Abraliams  (the  head  gardener)  pointed  out  a 
thing  very  much  out  of  the  common,  viz.,  five 
single  bullis  with  sixteen  heads  of  bloom  on  them, 
one  stalk  (not  bulb)  bearing  five  blooms,  one  four, 
one  three,  and  two  others  two  each.  No  one  I 
mentioned  this  to  has  ever  seen  such  a  thing,  and 
I  am  afraid  some  think  I  have  not.  Perhaps 
some  of  the  readers  of  The  (Jarden  have  ;  if  so, 
it  would  be  interesting  to  hear  from  them. — 
W.  B.,  E.r.t,r. 

Queen  Wasps. — I  have  killed  thirty- 
three  queen  wasps  since  March  3  till  May  (5, 
seventeen  in  the  late  vinery,  the  remainder  in 
tlie  other  houses  and  in  the  gardens ;  I  have  never 
before  killed  so  many  in  one  season.  I  suggest 
there  must  have  been  a  nest  of  queen  wasps 
near.  The  fruit  here  was  nearly  destroyed  last 
season  by  wasps. — H.  Everett,  Grange  Gardens, 
Winftrhouni'',  near  Bristol. 

Peaeh  blossom.— When  botanists,  under 
the  generic  name  of  Prunus,  include  not  only 
Plums  but  such  distinct  trees  as  Almonds, 
Peaches,  Apricots  and  Cherries,  and  even  the 
evergreen  Laurels  as  well,  gardeners  may  reason- 
ably be  absolved  from  employing  tlie  all-embracing 
euphony  of  Peach  blossom  for  the  flowers  of  the 
same  tribe,  and  Peach  blossom — literil  and  figu- 
rative— has  been,  is  now,  and  will  be  for  some 
while  to  come  very  much  in  evidence  at  Kew. 
One  of  the  earliest  of  the  Peaches  is  the  Chinese 
Prunus  davidiana.  It  is  valuable  in  tjoth  its 
forms  of  pink  and  white,  not  only  for  its  early 
flowering,  but  also  for  this  good  quality  of 
keeping  itself  in  reserve  for  better  times,  even 
when  far  advanced,  if  the  season  proves  itself 
unfavourable.      Then   comes    the   rosy    flush    of 


Almond  blossom — as  much  the  harbinger  of  spring 
in  suburban  districts  as  the  Violet  and  the  Prim- 
rose of  country  lanes — and  so  lavish  is  the  Almond 
of  its  frail  flowers  that  the  very  stems  sometimes 
cannot  forbear  to  put  forth  clusters  of  pink.  But 
Almond  blossom  passes  quickly  away,  to  give 
place  to  the  true  flowering  Peaches.  A  wall  or 
orchard  house  when  the  fruit  trees  are  in  flower 
is  always  a  charming  sight  ;  but  the  flowering 
varieties,  double  as  well  as  single,  which  are  not 
expected  to  fruit,  have  greater  decorative  value, 
and  the  standard  or  bush  form  in  which  most  of 
them  are  grown  at  Kew  heightens  their  general 
eft'eet. 

The  Broom. — The  variations  from  the 
typical  common  Broom  are  singularly  few  con- 
sidering the  millions  of  seedlings  that  must  be 
continually  appearing  in  every  place  where  it  is  a 
wild  plant.  So  far  as  I  know  there  are  but  three 
distinct  varieties.  These  are  the  pale  yellow, 
almost  white  sort,  known  as  the  Moonlight 
Broom,  named  Ijotanically  Cytisus  scoparius  sul- 
pliureus  or  pallidus,  the  drooping  variety  named 

Eendulus,  very  elegant  with  its  drooping 
ranches  and  flowers  of  the  same  colour  as  the 
type,  and  tlie  increasingly  popular  variety 
andreanus,  which  was  found  a  few  years  ago,  just 
by  chance,  in  Normandy  by  M.  Edouard  Andre, 
to  whom  we  sliould  be  all  grateful  for  discovering 
and  making  known  such  a  .splendid  liardy 
shrub. — T. 

Clematis  montana.  —One  of  the  earliest 
and  most  beautiful  of  our  flowering  climbers,  this 
lovely  Clematis  should  be  in  every  garden.  It 
can  ne  put  to  every  purpose  that  a  beautiful 
rambling  plant  is  capable  of  fulfilling.  It  will 
drape  whole  walls  with  slieets  of  bloom  in  May  ; 
it  will  run  up  trees  and  festoon  them  with  clouds 
of  its  cliarming  white  bloom  ;  it  will  cover 
unsightly  buildings ;  it  will  roof  and  festoon 
whole  arbours  and  pergolas.  It  has  also  another 
season  of  beauty,  when  in  late  autunm  the 
feathery  awns  of  its  fruits  make  soft,  cloud-like 
masses  that  in  many  eases  persist  througliout  the 
winter.  It  has  also  the  merit  of  being  a  fast 
grower  and  is  easily  raised  from  seed. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

( The  Editor  is   not   responsible  Jor  the    opiniwiB 
expressed  by  correspondents.  J 


PRIZES  FOR  GARDENERS. 


AWARDS   IN  THE  APRIL   COMPETITION. 

The  prizes  for  the  best  essays  on  the  subject  of 


Hardy  Climbing  Plants"  are  awarded  as  follows  ; 

First  prize  of  four  guineas  to  C.  W.  Caulfield, 
Bridgen  House,  Park  Crescent,  Erith,  Kent. 

Second  prize  of  two  guineas  to  Arthur  Smith, 
Westbury  Station,  New  York. 

Third  prize  of  one  guinea  to  Charles  Comfort, 
The  Gardens,  Broomfield,  Davidson's  Mains, 
Midlothian. 

Fourtli  prize  of  half-a-guinea  to  L.  Lavender, 
Waltham  Manor  Gardens,  Twyford,  Berks. 

The  essays  sent  in  by  the  following  competitors 
are  highl}'  commended  :  W.  Fowkes,  Breedon 
Hill  Road,  Derl)y  ;  E.  A.  Rowbotham,  Burton 
Road,  Derby  ;  Hon.  Mrs.  Terard,  Sutton  Avril, 
Loughborough  ;  William  Hall,  The  Gardens, 
Bourn  Hall,  Cambridge ;  George  Banting,  The 
Gardens,  Ashley  Court,  Devon  ;  Sidney  Smith, 
Handsworth  Wood,  Birmingham  ;  W.  D.  Besant, 
Shawlans,  (ilasgow ;  W.  Dearden,  East  Grin- 
stead  ;  H.  Davies,  Horton,  Chester ;  William 
Warner,  Rudgwick,  Sussex  ;  Charles  Burnell, 
The  Heath  Lodge,  Cardift' ;  J.  Pounsett,  Chelten- 
ham ;  John  R.  Rhoades,  Calne ;  H.  Rowles, 
8,  Minster  Terrace,  Partridge  Green,  Sussex  ; 
Samuel  Gordon,  Whamphill.N.B.  ;  Frank  Wood, 
Limpsfield,  Surrey  ;  Basil  Bolton,  Rotherhitlie  ; 
T.  Smith,  Walm'sgate ;  F.  Fame,  Longlands, 
Lanes.  ;  T.  Alexander,  Parkstone  ;  J.  Kearney, 
Dublin  :  0.  Wilson,  Clontarf ;  L.  Williams, 
Malvern  ;  F.  A.  Jones,  Trowbridge  ;  H.  Stone- 
bridge,  <!ravcsend. 


Yellow  BtPipe  In  Daffodils.    A  little 

while  ago  a  correspondent  wrote  to  you  about 
"  yellow  stripe "' in  Daffodils,  suggesting  that  it 
would  not  occur  among  Daffodils  grown  in  grass 
or   between   other    herbaceous    plants.     In    this 
garden  are  a  goodly  number  of  Narcissi  ;  some 
are  in  rows,  others  are  in  the  grass,  and  some  are 
planted   in   clumps    between    various   kinds    of 
perennials.     Although  the  soil   is   suitable,  and 
most    Narcissi   thrive    well,   yet   some   varieties 
are  attacked  with   "yellow  stripe''   in  all  these 
three   positions,    nor  do  they  seem   to   lie  more 
immune  in  one  position  than  in  another.     There 
appears   to   be  a  great  want  of  really  accurate 
knowledge  about  many  plant  affections  as  well  as 
about    "yellow    stripe."       For    instance,    some 
moisture-loving  Irises,  growing  in  a  damp  place 
specially  dug  for  them,  where  there  had  once  been 
a  pond,   after  growing   luxuriantly  for  a  while 
developed  a  kind  of  rot.     Being  unable  to  find 
any  help  in  a  recent  handbook  on  Irises  I  wrote 
to  the  author.     He  most  kindly  sent  a  piece  of 
the  diseased   Iris  to  a  London  expert,  who  said 
that  there  was  no  cure  ;  the  Irises  attacked  must 
be   destroyed    and   the  place  they  had  occupied 
filled  with   quicklime.        My   gardener    dislikes 
drastic  treatment  of  this  kind,    and   asked   for 
some  of  the  roots  himself,   which   were   readily 
granted.    He  now  informs  me  that  thej'  are  quite 
healthj'   in  his  garden.     As  far  as  we  can  make 
out  the   cause  of  the  disease  in   our   own  case  is 
moles  I     The  moles  came  into  the  garden  from  a 
neighbouring  meadow,  and  finding  the  newly-dug 
bed  of  Irises  they  repeatedlj-  burrowed  under  the 
plants.     This  tunnelling  caused  the  latter  to  sink 
and  to  become  unduly  deeply  buried :  hence  the 
rot.     We  have  lifted  a  good  number  of  the  Irises, 
and  I  feel  fairl}'  confident  that  if  tlie  moles  will 
only   leave  them  alone   they  will  quite  recover. 
Again,  some  Cottage  Maid  Tulips,  which  in  1905 
had  bloomed  splendidly,  were  in  190ti  victims  of 
Tulip  mould.    Once  more  my  gardener  pleaded  to 
have  them  rather  than  that  they  should  be  con- 
signed to  the  fire.   And  not  long  ago  he  produced 
some   quite  nice   blooms   of    this  Cottage  Maid 
variet}',  and  told  me  that  they  were  cut  from  the 
diseased  bulbs  discarded  by  me  !     He  also  said 
that   other   Tulips,    which    had    been    similarly 
affected  in  his  garden  last  year,  were  quite  sound 
now   and  are   flowering    well. — Rollo    Meyer, 
ClophiU  Riiiory.  AmptliUl. 

Flowering  of  Bamboos.  —  Phyllos- 

tachys  nigra  blossomed  in  1004  or  19115  :  it  is  still 
alive  but  is  a  miserable  plant.  Two  plants  of 
Arundinaria  nobilis  blossomed  in  1905,  and 
apparently  died  soon  afterwards  ;  it  showed 
some  signs  of  life  in  1904,  but  did  not  throw 
up  any  canes. — Courtown,  Oorey,  Ireland. 

Your  correspondent  Mr.   J.   Maj'iie  does 

well  to  draw  attention  on  page  18b  to  this 
important  subject,  and  one  is  able,  with 
pleasure,  to  substantiate  all  he  says  in  favour 
of  these  most  graceful  and  beautiful  shrubs. 
One  speaks  of  the  three  classes,  Armidinaria, 
Bambusa  and  Phyllostachys  collectively  as 
Bamboos,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  when 
one  does  flower  the  results  will  be  fatal,  and 
the  plants  can  be  grubbed  up  and  thrown 
away  ;  but  this  occurs  so  seldom  that  no  one 
should  have  any  hesitation  in  planting  those 
varieties  which  are  known  to  succeed  well  in  the 
open  in  this  country.  Two  years  ago  all  the 
plants  in  these  gardens  of  Arundinaria  Simonii 
flowered  profusely,  and  I  believe  this  was  the 
case  in  many  other  parts,  but  not  another  sort  in 
a  somewhat  extensive  collection  has  ever  at- 
tempteil  to  do  so.  Bamboos,  as  Mr.  Mayne 
suggests,  are  best  planted  in  May,  if  possible  out 
of  pots,  in  a  good  compost  of  heavy  loam,  well- 
decayed  leaves  and  well-rotted  cow  manure,  and 
througliout  the  growing  season  good  soakings  of 
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liquid  manure  should  be  given.  This  may  also 
be  applied  tlirough  the  winter  months  with 
advantage.  The  sorts  we  have  found  to  succeed 
well  in  this  locality  are  :  Arundinaria  Fortunei, 
A.  Hindsii,  A.  japoiiica,  A.  Kumasasa  (Bambusa 
palmata),  A.  Simonii,  Banibu.sa  tessellata,  Phyl- 
lostachys  aurea,  P.  Henonis,  P.  Mitis,  P.  nigra, 
P.  nigra  boryana,  P.  Quilioi,  P.  violascens  and 
P.  viridi-glaucescens. — A.  E.  Th.\tcher,  Elstree. 

Out  of  eight  kinds  of  Bamboos  two  only 

liave  so  far  flowered  witli  me  —  Arundinaria 
Simonii  and  Phyllostaehj's  Henonis.  I  had  only 
two  plants  of  A.  Simonii,  each  about  12  feet  liigh. 
One  of  these  flowered  profusely,  and  kept  on 
throwing  feeble  shoots  for  two  or  three  years, 
which  were  all  covered  with  flowers,  bill  it  died. 
The  other  plant  flowered  more  sparingly,  did  not 
flower  the  following  year,  and  has  quite  recovered. 
A  dozen  small  plants  of  P.  Henonis,  which  I 
bought  subsequently  in  pots,  all  flowered  the  first 
year  after  planting  and  liave  all  died.  I  suppose 
to  ensure  a  long  life  before  flowering  it  is  necessary 
to  get  seedling  plants  ;  small  plants  obtained  by 
division  flower  at  the  same  time  as  the  parent 
stock.  P.  nigra  has  not  yet  flowered  with  me. — 
D.  W.  R.,  Breiirhley. 

The  Umbrella  Pine.— On  page  I7fi  of 

TheG.\rden'  "  A.  P.  H.,"  mentions  a  fine  specimen 
of  Sciadopitys  verticillata  at  Hewell.  He  does 
not,  however,  give  particulars  of  its  dimensions. 
There  is  a  specimen  of  this  conifer  on  the  lawn  at 
Newstead,  Wimbledon  Park,  which  measures 
18  feet  in  heiglit  and  24  feet  in  circumference. — 
W.  (Jim,  (gardener  to  .T.  F.  Sehwami,  Ksq. ). 

Foes  of  the  Daffodil.— In  The  G.^rden 

of  the  27th  ult. ,  under  the  heading  of  ' '  Foes  of 
the  Daffodil,"  I  maj'  mention  that  unfortunately 
we  too  are  in  the  same  predicament  as  W.  R. 
Darlington  of  Potter's  Bar.  We  have  rather 
more  than  two  acres  of  bulbs,  chiefly  Narcissus, 
or  at  a  rough  estimate  about  UiO,0<X).  One-third 
of  the  whole  plot  has  been  aft'ected,  and  I  should 
think  that  in  the  affected  part  not  more  than  one 
in  a  hundred  is  liealthy.  Tliose  that  are  left  are^ 
of  the  sti-onger  growing  kinds,  such  as  Emperor 
and  Sir  Watkin.  I  might  here  mention  that  they 
are  all  planted  in  grass,  and  wliere  the  bulbs  are 
affected  the  grass  also  is  verj'  sickly  and  very  fine 
in  growth  ;  all  the  stronger  and  rank  grasses 
appear  to  have  died  out.  This  and  the  Narcissus, 
I  take  it  are  being  eaten  by  the  same  pest  that  is 
attacking  Mr.  Darlington's  bulbs.  They  answer 
to  tlie  description  given  by  him  with  the  excep- 
tion that  tlic}'  are  not  as  large  as  he  describes. 
Those  that  I  have  found  are  about  the  same  size 
as  an  ordinary  clay  pipe  stem.  I  collected  some 
of  the  grubs  and  bulbs  that  were  affected  and  sent 
them  to  the  able  and  courteous  superintendent  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens,  Wisley — Mr. 
Wrightr — as  I  was  under  the  impression  that  they 
were  the  larva  of  the  cockchafer.  I  have  received 
his  reply,  in  which  Mr.  Wright  states  that  the 
larva  sent  is  that  of  the  common  swift  moth,  or 
to  give  it  its  proper  name  Hemalus  lupulinus,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  destroy.  The  best 
remedy,  states  Mr.  Wright,  is  to  catch  the  female, 
which  flies  or  hovers  oxer  the  grass  in  May. 
These  are  not  difficult  to  catch  with  a  net. 
Another  remedy  is  to  take  up  the  infested  bulbs 
and  kill  the  larva,  but  it  will  take  some  years  of 
persistent  hard  work  to  do  this.  I  also  heard  of 
another  remedy  and  give  it  for  what  it  is  worth, 
as  I  have  never  tried  it,  that  is,  carbon  bisulphide, 
loz.  to  the  square  yard.  This,  I  am  told,  inserted 
in  the  ground  will  kill  all  insect  life  in  the  S(iuare 
yard,  but  is  quite  harmless  to  vegetable  life.  I 
was  told  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  as  it  is  highly 
inflammable  and  the  railway  company  do  not  care 
to  carry  it.  Of  this  I  am  not  sure,  but  shall 
make  enquiries.  If  it  does  what  it  claims  to  do 
it  would  be  most  useful.  I  might  also  mention 
that  I  found  this  larva  in  dozens  in  Pa?on3'  roots 
last  autumn.  I  killed  all  I  saw,  but  iiad  I  known 
the  nature  of  the  pests  I  should  have  made  a 
more  vigorous  search.  — H.  W.  Blake,  The 
Gardens,  C/andon  Park,  Guildford 
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Pansies    from    Messrs.    Dobbie    and    Co., 

Rothesay,  N.B. 
This  well-known  firm,  who  have  done  so  much 
to  improve  these  popular  and  useful  flowers  for 
the  garden,  sends  a  delightful  gathering,  and  a 
few  notes  on  some  of  the  best  varieties  ma}'  be  of 
practical  service  to  growers.  Among  the  new 
V^iolas  raised  hy  the  firm  and  put  into  commerce 
this  year  may  well  be  mentioned — Mary  Burnie, 
cream}'  white  or  primrose,  each  petal  edged  with 
dark  heliotrope,  a  rayless  flower  of  fine  size  and 
great  merit.  W.  H.  Edwards,  purple-crimson, 
flaked  and  striped  witli  rose  ;  a  large  and  shapelj- 
floner.  Meritorious  flowers  in  1906 — the  varieties 
are  :  Mrs.  J.  H.  Rowland,  a  distinct  shade  of 
rose  colour,  flowers  of  splendid  form,  by  far  the 
best  of  its  class.  Willie  Farmer,  creamy  white 
ground  with  purple-blue  edging  and  slightly 
ra3'ed,  a  massive  and  fine  exhibition  flower. 
In  the  general  collection  of  older  varieties  the 
following  were  noted  as  striking  flowers  :  Katie 
Cuthbertson,  wliite,  sliglitly  flushed  with  clear 
pink,  centre  of  flower  gradually  deepening  to  rich 
pinkish  purple.  Isolde,  bright  j'ellow  without  rays, 


deepening  to  almost  black  in  the  centre.  Mrs. 
Chichester,  white  ground,  streaked  and  edged 
with  purple.  Robert  Menzies.  crimson-purple, 
slightly  marbled  lavender  on  upper  petals ;  a 
large,  finely  formed  flower. 

Pansies  are  not  a  whit  less  in  favour  now  than 
tliey  were  twenty  years  ago.  They  are,  in  fact, 
more  popular,  but  with  this  difference — then 
there  was  a  great  rage  for  them  as  exhibition 
flowers,  now  the  general  public  want  them  for 
the  flower  garden.  Among  the  new  fancy 
varieties  for  1908  are :  W.  H.  Watson,  large 
circular  glossy  dark  blotches,  margined  witli 
straw,  top  petals  straw  and  riolet ;  a  very  smootli 
flower.  Madge  Montgomery,  claret  blotches 
with  creamy  white  edges,  top  petals  claret  with 
sliglit  cream  edging,  splendid  under  petal :  a 
flower  of  grand  substance.  Mrs.  M.  McCallum, 
large  violet  blotches  edged  with  straw,  top  petals 
straw  colour,  grand  under  petals. 


Tulip  Keizerkroon. 

From  Broome  Hurst,  Dorking,  Mr.  Charles  W. 

Crosby   sends   some   fine   flowers   of  this  Tulip, 

gorgeous  in  scarlet  and   yellow,   and  one  of  the 

most  handsome  grown.     Jlr.  Crosby  writes:   "I 


A   BE.iUTIFUL   YET   NEOLECTED    HARDY'   FLOWER   (.5ETHI0NEMA  GRANDIFLORA).     (Sm  next  page.) 


large  and  very  fine.  George  Dunn,  rose  ground, 
splashed  with  purple  and  white,  a  flower  of  fine 
size  and  substance.  Etfie,  pure  white,  belted  with 
violet  and  purple,  upper  petals  rosy  purple ;  a  much 
improved  Butterfly.  David  Simpson,  lavender, 
heavily  marbled  with  many  shades  of  purplish 
crimson.  Duchess  of  Argyll,  large,  white  centre, 
with  deep  glossy  purple  edge  ;  makes  a  large  and 
telling  spray.  Snowflake,  pure  white ;  an 
improved  Marchioness.  Lizzie  Storer,  glossy 
black  under  j^etals.  each  tipped  with  lavender, 
upper  petals  clear  lavender ;  a  large  and  improved 
Mrs.  T.  W.  R.  Johnston.  Minnie  J.  OUar, 
creamy  white,  heavilj'  edged  with  plum  purple  ; 
one  of  the  best  e^dlibition  Violas  in  cultivation. 
Nora  Marrows,  bluish  blush,  lower  petals  pale 
yellow,  and  slightly  rayed,  fine  substance  and 
a  very  distinct  flower.  Madge  Craig,  under 
petals  deep  rose,  a  little  darker  in  the  centre, 
upper  petals  lavender,  flushed  rose  ;  a  large  and 
telling  flower.  Mrs.  C.  WoPhail,  heliotrope, 
deepening  to  pale  violet  ;  a  fine  circular  flower 
with  clear  eye.  Maggie  Clunas,  large  pure 
primrose  self,  slightly  rayed  ;  the  best  of  its  class. 
Mrs.  Lindsay,  creamy  white  flowers,  edged 
heliotrope ;     Mrs.     H.     Kinross,     light     mau^e. 


am  fending  you  a  few  blooms  of  Tulip  Keizer- 
kroon,  which  I  consider  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tifully-coloured types  of  the  earl}'  Tulips. 


Primrose  Rose  de  Barri. 
Mrs.  Godwin-Austen  sends  from  Nore,  Godalm- 
ing,  flowers  of  a  remarkably  pretty  soft  rose- 
coloured  Primrose  which  under  certain  conditions 
in  the  garden  would  create  a  pleasing  effect.  We 
should  like  to  see  it  associated  with  quiet  coloured 
plants,  as  the  shade  of  rose  is  attractive  and  the 
fragrance  peculiarly  sweet  ;  the  flowers  are 
large  and  refined  in  shape — nothing  coarse  or 
approaching  it.  Our  correspondent  writes :  "  The 
shade  of  rose  at  night  is  lovely  :  it  lasts  long  in 
water  and  retains  its  colour." 


A  Beautiful  Group  of  Primroses. 
We  welcome  the  Primroses  Mr.  Crook  of  Forde 
Abbey  Gardens,  Chard,  sends  us  each  spring  ;  the 
flowers  are  not  only  shapely  and  strongly  fragrant, 
but  the  colours  are  very  beautiful — clean,  distinct 
and  efifective  in  the  garden.  The  race  is  parti- 
cularly rich  in  crimsons,  and  there  are  strong  tones 
of  yellow,  pink  and  purple. 
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^THIONEMA    GRANDIFLORUM. 

ENERALLY  speaking,  .Ethionenms 
are  well  adapted  for  dry  sunny 
positions  on  the  rock  garden  or 
the  front  of  the  herbaceous  b'lrder, 
the  one  under  notice  being  perhaps 
the  best  of  the  perennial  kinds, 
i-nis  a  bush  1  foot  or  more  in  height, 
during  the  summer  months  gives  a 
profusion  of  its  rosy  pink  flowers,  which  are 
much  admired.  Unfortunately,  the  shrubby 
kinds  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  withstand  severe 
winters,  except  where  the  soil  is  light  and 
dry.  The  plant  which  is  represented  by  the 
photograph  had  been  on  a  herbaceous  border 
several  }'ears,  and  was  3  feet  across  when  in 
flower,  but,  being  disturbed  during  the  process  of 
replanting  the  border,  has  succumbed  to  the 
severe  weather  following,  although  smaller 
specimens  hive  survived  without  injury.  The 
perennial  kinds  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings 
as  well  as  by  seeds,  which  are  produced  sparingly. 

E.  J.  Allard. 


ALPINE   PLANTS  FOR  DRY   SOILS. 

Among  the  numerous  families  of  rock  plants 
there  are  many  that  can  be  selected  for  growing 
in  somewhat  dry  and  stony  places.  But  it  is 
essential  that  good,  -Bell-rooted  plants  should  be 
procured  in  the  first  place  in  order  to  ensure 
success.  Deep  cultivation  also  is  necessary  in 
order  to  give  the  roots  a  chance  to  go  down  in 
search  of  moisture.  Until  the  plants  are  well 
established  tliey  require  watering  frequentlj', 
especially  in  hot  and  dry  weather.  Where  there 
is  plenty  of  water  at  command  the  number  of 
plants  that  could  be  grown  successfully  would  be 
very  considerable  ;  but  if  the  plants,  after  being 
established  arc  to  be  left  to  take  their  chanue  in 
the  dry  soil,  then  the  list  is  limited.  F(jr  the 
latter  purpose  the  following  would  be  found  to 
succeed  in  most  cases  under  such  conditions. 

Accena. — These  are  dwarf  and  tufted  plants, 
useful  for  carpeting  dry  banks,  as  they  grow 
lupidly  and  freely.  There  are  .several  kinds  in 
cultivation,  of  which  the  be.st  are:  A.  miorophylla, 
with  small  leaves  and  round  heads  of  crimson 
spines ;  A.  la'Wgata,  with  glaucous  foliage ; 
A.  Buchanani,  with  green  foliage  and  red  in- 
florescences ;  A.  ovalifolia  and  A.  myriophylla, 
with  A.  sanguisorba;,  which  are  somewhat  more 
vigorous  in  haliit. 

Achillea. — Some  of  the  creeping  species  belong- 
ing to  this  family  would  be  found  suitable,  like 
A.  ageratifolia,  A.  rupestris  and  A.  iinibellata, 
all  with  white  flowers. 

Alysiiim  saxatile  is  one  of  the  best  plants  for 
this  purpose,  producing  a  profusion  of  yellow 
flowers  in  spring.  Increased  by  means  of  cuttings 
or  seeds  it  can  soon  be  had  in  considerable 
quantity.  The  lemon-coloured  form,  A.  saxatile 
var.  citrinum,  is  also  a  charming  plant,  and 
equally  Ruitable  for  a  dry  situation.  A.  spinosum 
forms  a  silvery  leaved  little  bush  that  is  quite 
attractive,  although  the  flowers  are  small. 

Anemcme. — Some  of  the  Windflowers  are  quite 
at  home  in  drj'  soils,  such  as  A.  apennina,  A. 
Hepatica  (with  shade),  A.  nemorosa  and  A. 
Pulsatilla.  Of  these  A.  Hepatica  and  A.  Pulsa- 
tilla are  more  happy  where  there  is  chalk  in  the 
soil. 

Antirrhinums  may  be  represented  by  A.  Asarina 
and  A.  sempervirens,  as  well  as  the  common 
Snapdragon  (A.  majus). 

Arahis. — The  white  Rock  Cress  (A.  all)ida)  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  for  our  purpose,  both  in 
its  single  and  double  forms. 

Arenarias  are  very  free  growing,  the  best  of 
which  are  A.  laricifolia  and  A.  montana. 

Aubrietia. — The  purple  Rock  Cress  (A.  del- 
toidea)  in  its  many  varieties  is  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  of  out'  spring  flowers.     Easy  to  grow  in 


any  open  situation,  it  never  fails  to  produce  its 

sheets  of   bloom.     The   best   kinds   are  :    A.    d. 

grandiflora.     Dr.     Mules,     Pritchard's    Al     and 

Leichtlini.      Tliere    are,    however,    many    other 

handsome  seedlings. 

Campanula. — Many  of  these  would  be  found  to 

grow  well  in  dry  soils,  including  C.  rapunculoides, 

C.  trachelium  (purple  and  white)  and  C.  rotundi- 

folia. 

Ctrafliums  worth  growing  are  C.  Biebersteini, 

C.  grandiflorum  and  C.  tomentosum. 

Dianlhus. — Under   certain   conditions,   where 

there  is  plenty  of  mortar  rubbish  mixed  with  the 

soil,  several  members  of  the  Pink  family  niaj-  be 

used — D.  plumarius,  D.  caisius 

and  D.  arenarius,  to  mention 

only  a  few    out    of  a  great 

number. 

Erodi'iim.  — The  bestof  these 

are  E.  Manescavi,  with  hand- 
some purplish  flowers  of  large 

size,  and  E.  macradenum. 
GTaniums.  — Many  of  these 

will   grow  freely  in  dry  soils, 

the  best  kinds  being  G.  arme- 

nuni,    with   large    purple-red 

flowers  ;  G.  iberieum,  purple  : 

and     G.     sanguineum,     with 

crimson  -  purple    and     white 

flowers. 

Gi/ps(/phila  paniculata  with 

its    myriads   of    small    white 

flowers. 

Ilieris.  — The  Candytufts  are 

among   the   easiest   of  plants 

to    grow,    and   given  a  good 

start  will  afterwards  take  care 

of  themselves.     I.  eorreiefolia, 

I.    sempervirens   and   I.    gar- 

rexiana. 

Polygonatum. — For    a    dry 

position  under  trees  and  such 

like     places     tliere    are    few 

things  to  beat  the  Solomon's 

Seal.     Creeping  about  it  soon 

furnishes    the     ground     with 

graceful    stems    and    foliage. 

The  more  robust  are  ;   P.  lati- 

folium,    P.    birtorum   and    P. 

multifloruni.     Polygonum 

artineand  P.  vaoeinifolium  an- 

useful  for  rambling  over  roots 

and  among  stones. 

Pote.iitilla.  —  Most    of     the 

freer  ■  growing    hybrids    and 

species  are  not  particular  as 

to   soil    or   situation,   and   could   be   used 

advantage.  I 

Sapoiiririu. — Perennials  of  the  Pink  famil}'. 
Some  of  these  are  strong  free-growing  plants  suit- 
able for  covering  dry  banks.     S.  officinalis  and  its 

double  variety  are  very  eftective,  while  S. 
ocymoides  is  a  beautiful  trailer  with  rosy 
flowers. 

Saxijraya. — With  a  deep  soil,  although  dry, 
some  of  the  Megasea  section  of  this  genus  would 
be  found  of  great  value.  The  best  are  S.  cordi- 
folia  and  S.  ligulata  speciosa. 

Sfdnmn. — Dwarf  spreading  plants  with  succu- 
lent leaves,  these  will  endure  drought  with  little 
harm.  A  selection  should  include  S.  album,  S. 
Kwersii,  S.  speetabile  and  S.  spurium. 

Semjitrvicums  are  useful  for  furnishing  dry 
rocky  banks,  and  there  are  numerous  varieties, 
of  which  some  of  the  most  distinct  are  S.  arach- 
noideum  (Cobweb  Houseleek),  S.  ciliatuni,  S. 
soboliferum  and  S.  ealcareum. 

Wakliteiuia  fragarioides  is  a  showy  creeping 
plant  with  bright  red  hairy  stems  and  bearing 
large  yellow  flowers  in  April. 

Besides  tlie  above-mentioned  plants,  which 
would  flourish  in  any  but  the  most  arid  soils, 
there  are  many  others  that  could  be  tried.  A 
collection  of  Cacti,  for  instance,  would  prove 
most  interesting,  and  of  these  many  hardy 
varieties  hail  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  North 
America.  W.  I. 
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ARUM    LILIES. 

N  the  accompanying  illustration  the  group 
of  Arum  Lilies  was  photographed  by  the 
Rev.  G.  F.  Twycross,  Sturton  Vicarage, 
Retford.  The  plants  are  very  tall  and 
handsome,  with  strong  stems  and  large 
leaves.  One  has  a  large  bloom  and  four 
buds  ready  to  open.  After  the  Arums  had 
finished  blooming  last  spring  they  were  planted 
in    a    deep    trench  of   rich    soil,     watered    and 
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ARPM    ULIES    AT    STURTON    VKARAOE,    RETFORD. 

with  1  manure-watered  during  the  summer.  At  the 
I  end  of  September  they  were  potted  in  large 
pots  filled  with  a  rich  compost  of  leaf-mould, 
poultry  manure,  &e.  In  October  they  were 
placed  in  a  cool  greenhouse.  During  the  winter 
the  plants  have  been  regularly  syringed  and  fed 
with  liquid  manure.  In  the  severe  weather 
they  were  attacked  by  aphis  ;  the  leaves  were 
carefully  sponged  with  carbolic  soap  and  water 
and  afterwards  syringed  with  clear  water.  The 
above  treatment,  we  are  convinced,  is  the  best  for 
the  Arum  Lily.  To  allow  the  roots  to  become 
dry  during  the  summer  is  a  great  mistake. 
Sturton   Vicarage,  Rctjord.         C.  Twycross. 

FREESIAS    AT    SWANMORE 
VICARAGE. 

Having  had  the  privilege  and  pleasure  of  seeing 
such  excellently-grown  specimens  of  the  above 
plants  annually  for  the  past  five  years,  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Medlieott,  I  forward 
the  accompanying  photograph,  and  trust  it  will 
appear  in  your  valuable  paper.  The  plant  was 
taken  haphazard  from  a  large  group.  The 
whole  batch  were  finely  grown,  showing  evidence 
of  the  highest  culture.  The  plants  have  attained 
the  lieight  of  2  feet  (>  inches,  reminding  one  of 
vigorous  Montbretias,  carrying  thirty  spikes  of 
bloom  and  upwards  on  eacli  pot,  the  terminal 
spikes  producing  ten  to  twelve  blooms,  the  lower 
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lateral-like  spraj's  bearing  seven  and  five  flowers 
respectively. 

When  siich  delightful  examples  as  these  are 
obtained,  they  are  not  only  useful  in  a  cut  state  for 
vase  arrangement,  but  can  ho  used  with  splendid 
effect  for  the  dwelling-house  or  conservatory. 
Their  graceful  and  delicious  fragrance  must  be 
appreciated  by  all.  It  is  singidar  that  the  buUis 
were  raised  from  a  packet  of  seed  obtained  some 
twelve  years  ago,  the  resulting  bulbs  being 
selected  and  repotted  annually  down  to  the 
present  time.  This  does  away  with  the  fallacy 
that  new  bulbs  are  necessary  ;  in  fact,  I  must 
admit  that  this  particular  batch  of  bulbs  really 
improves.  The  cultural  treatment  that  is  afforded 
them  here  is  so  simple  that  even  the  cottager  or 
amateur  need  not  be  without  creditable  examples, 
where  a  cool  greenhouse  is  at  command,  as  the 
above  are  never  subjected  to  heat,  the  frost  being 
excluded  only  as  occasion  arises. 
Cultivation. 

A  beginning  is  made  in  early  August.  Clean 
and  well  crocked  flower  pots  are  prepared, 
()  inches  and  7  inches  in  diameter,  the  potting 
compost  being  two  parts  turfy  loam,  one  part 
each  of  flaky  leaf-soil  and  deca}'ed  manure 
(the  two  latter  ingredients  being  passed  through  a 
half-inch  meshed  sieve),  a  dash  of  wood  ashes  or 
soot,  and  enough  coarse  sand  or  road  grit  to  keep 
the  whole  porous.  Well  mix  them  together  and 
lay  by  a  week  previous  to  using,  thus  allowing  the 
whole  mixture  to  incorporate  thoroughly,  thereby 
improving  the  quality  immensely.  When  potting 
takes  place,  till  the  pot  to  within  1  inch  of  the  rim 
fairly  firm  with  the  prescribed  soil,  then  procure 
medium-sized  and  well-ripened  bulbs,  inserting 
twelve  in  each  pot,  pressing  them  into  the  soil 
and  covering  the  same  with  a  good  half  an  inch 
of  the  finer  compost,  finishing  off'  with  a  .sprink- 
ling of  sand.  Place  the  pots  on  a  bed  of  ashes 
in  a  cold  frame,  well  watering  them  in.  They 
should  not  then  require  any  more  water  till 
growth  begins,  providing  they  are  shaded  from 
bright  sun  ;  an  occasional  syringing  may  be 
necessary.  '  When  growth  takes  place,  give 
abundance  of  air  and  water  with  care. 

By  the  end  of  September  they  are  removed 
into  their  winter  quarters  bj'  placing  them  on 
shelves  in  a  well  ventilated  greenhouse  or  vinery. 
Always  aim  at  a  strong  sturdj'  growth.  By  the 
turn  of  the  year  more  vigorous  action  will  take 
place  both  in  gro^vth  and  root.  Manure  water,^ 
that  from  stable drainings  solely,  is  then  supplied, 
increasing  the  strengthasthe  flower  spikes  appear, 
and  withholding  same  when  in  bloom. 

The  secret  of  success  for  the  future  bulbs 
certainly  lies  in  the  treatment  after  the  blooms  are 
over.  A  good  airy  position  must  be  given  them 
under  glass  in  full  sun  ;  they  are  never  hastened 
on  to  ripen  their  foliage,  but  fade  as  naturally  as 
possible, beingwateredregularlj'  and  carefullj' with 
manure  and  clear  water  alternately  till  ripeness 
is  completed.  The  pots  are  then  placed  in  cold 
frames  in  full  sun  and  kept  dry,  this  finishing  the 
bulbs  off  perfectly.  In  July  the}'  are  shaken  out 
and  selected  for  the  August  potting. 

Swaumore  Gardens.  G.  Ellwood. 


]X[AS. 
Considering  how  handsome  and  well  adapted  for 
cutting  and  general  conservatory  and  drawing- 
room  decoration  Ixias  are,  is  it  not  surprising 
that  more  are  not  grown  in  private  gardens  ? 
Freesias  are  regarded  by  many  as  indispensable, 
but  we  are  quite  sure  that  the  better  forms  of 
Ixias  are  quite  as  handsome  and  useful.  Unlike 
the  Freesia,  however,  the  bulbs  do  not  as  a  rule 
improve  as  time  goes  on  except  under  specially 
good  culture.  The  price  asked  for  the  bulbs  is 
now  so  reasonable  that  at  a  very  small  outlay  a 
fine  display  of  bloom  may  be  had  annually. 
Overpotting  them  is  a  frequent  cause  of  failure. 
They  do  not  require  a  great  bulk  of  soil,  and  this 
must  be  light  in  character  and  ample  drainage 
provided. 


NEW     HARDY     PLANTS 
FROM    CHINA. 

A    N  interesting  list  of  new  Chinese  plants  is 

/%  that  just   issued   by    Messrs.    .James 

/   \  Veitcli  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  the  whole, 

/      %        or  almost  so,  of  the  subjects  offered 

/  \^  having  been  introduced  by  Mr.  E.  H. 
Wilson,  when  travellingontheirbehalt 
in  the  little-known  districtsof  Central  and  Western 
China.  Messrs.  Veitch  state  that  all  the  plants 
offered  have  proved  to  be  perfectly  hardy  at 
their  Coombe  Wood  nursery,  having  been  grown 
there  without  any  protection  for  the  last  four 
years.  Judging  by  the  valuable  acquisitions  we 
have  already  had  from  the  same  source,  we  maj' 
expect  in  these  newcomers  some  equallydesirable, 
indeed,  among  them  are  a  few  whose  merits  have 
been  already  recognised  by  the  floral  committee 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  New  .shrubs 
with  an  abbreviated  description  are  as  follows  : 

Buddleia  variabilis  mnfinifica.  —  A  splendid 
form,  which  was  introduced  from  the  Province 
of  Hupeh,  Central  China,  and  equals  the  variety 
veitehiana  in  size  and  profusion  of  bloom,  while 
the  flowers,  which  appear  a  fortnight  later,  are 
of  a  much  deeper  shade  of  rose-purple.  This 
handsome  shrub  was  given  an  award  of  merit  by 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  the  summer  of 
19(t5,  and  this  was  a  fortnight  after  increased  to 
a  first-class  certificate. 

Berberia  ]Vihonn'. — A  dwarf  species  with  much- 
branched  stems,  clothed  with  innumerable  leaves 
about  half  an  inch  long.  The  spines  are  nearly 
1  inch  in  length,  and  form  an  ample  protection 
against  birds  when  the  plant  is  in  berry.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  rich  golden  hue  ;  but  the  chief 
attraction  of  this  novelty,  which  in  its  native 
habitat  surpasses  any  of  the  allied  species,  is  the 
superb  crimson  colouring  of  the  leaves  in  autumn. 
Gotoneasler  humiftisa.  — A  creeping  species  of 
dense  growth,  ha\'ing  long  trailing  shoots  covered 
with  dark  green  leaves.  It  was  discovered  by 
Wilson  growing  among  rocky  crevices  in  Central 
China.  The  scarlet  fruit  forms  an  additional 
autumn  feature. 

Rnhus  innominatiis. — A  strong-growing  member 
of  the  Bramble  family.  The  stems  are  clothed 
with  a  curiously  soft  pubescence,  thus  giving  a 
velvety  impression  to  the  touch.  The  leaves  are 
usually  trifoliate,  dark  green  on  the  upper  sur- 
face and  greyi.sh  white  beneath.  A  striking 
feature  is  the  panicles,  18  inches  long,  of  orange 

scarlet  fruits.     These  are  highly  ornamental,  and 

also  edible,  resembling  a  Blackberry  in  flavour 

but  much  larger. 

Ruhus    flagelliformis. — The 

most  attractive  feature  of  this 

novelty  is  the  metallic  appear- 
ance in  summer  of  the  leaves. 

The  under  surface  of  the  leaf 

as  well  as  the  young  shoots  is 

covered  with  a  thick  dun- 
coloured  tomentum.  It  is  sub- 
evergreen  in  character. 

Viburnum     rhytidophylluvi. 

An     evergreen      shrub     with 

handsome  foliage.     The  leaves 

are  from  8  inches  to  9  inches 

in    length    and    2    inches    to 

'2^   inches    broad,    the    upper 

surface  being  dark  green  and 

much    channelled,    while    the 

underside     is     clothed     with 

dun-coloured    tomentum. 

The     vigorous     growths     are 

terminated     by     corymbs     of 

yellowish       white        flowers, 

standing      well      above      the 

foliage,    which   in   September 

are  succeeded  by  red  berries. 
Vitis  armata    Veitchi. — We 

are     already     familiar     with 

V.  armata,  of  which  the  variety 

Veitchi  represents  a  superior 

form.     It  is  one  of  the  large- 


leaved  vines,  with  brilliant  autumn  leafage. 
Last  October,  when  it  was  given  an  a  ward  ))f 
merit  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  its 
autumn  tints  were  much  admired. 

Herbackous  Plants. 

Aconitum  henvileyanum. — This  member  of  the 
Monk's  Hood  family  is  remarkable  for  its  twining 
stems.  They  attain  a  length  of  li  feet  to  8  feet, 
both  leaves  and  flowers  being  characteristic  of 
the  genus.  The  blossoms  are  of  various  shades 
of  purple  and  blue. 

Astilhr  grandls. — A  6  feet  high  member  of  the 
Spirfea  family  with  white  flowers,  which  are  borne 
in  erect  panicles.  Will  make  a  good  companion 
to  the  bright-coloured  Astilbe  Davidi. 

Gypripidium  lilielicnm. — Allied  to  the  Siberian 
C.  macranthum,  but  with  larger  flowers.  The 
dorsal  sepal  and  petals  are  greenish  yellow 
heavily  reticulated  with  blackish  purple.  The 
large  pouch  is  dark  purple  in  front,  reticulated 
towards  the  back  portion. 

Senecio  tri/soniamis. — This  forms  a  tuft  of 
large  leaves,  and  the  erect  flower-stems  reach  a 
height  of  3  feet  to  5  feet.  The  rich  golden 
yellow  flowers  are  borne  throughout  the  upper 
half  of  the  stem.  Well  adapted  for  planting 
near  streams  or  in  the  moist  part  of  the  wild 
garden. 

Thalictrum  dipterocarpum. — In  common  with 
many  other  members  of  the  genus,  this  is  of  light 
and  elegant  growth,  with  prettily  divided  foliage. 
The  inflorescence  attains  the  height  of  4  feet  to 
5  feet.  The  individual  flowers  are  of  a  rose 
purple  colour  with  yellow  anthers. 

Salria  Soub'ei. — A  handsome  perennial  with 
dark  green  finely-crinkled  leaves  of  triangular 
shape.  The  flower  -  stems  at  Coombe  Wood 
attain  a  height  of  2  feet,  and  produce  numerous 
large  tubular-lipped  flowers  of  a  delicate  shade 
of  blue. 

Senecio  veitchiamis.  —  Exhibited  in  Loudon 
July,  190.T,  as  Senecio  Ligularia  speciosa,  this  fine 
herb  has  since  been  raised  to  specific  rank  by 
Hemsley.  It  is  a  native  of  Central  and  Western 
China,  and  forms  a  feature  of  the  flora  of  the 
woodland  glade  and  the  mountain  stream-side. 
The  foliage  is  very  striking,  the  leaf-blade 
broadly  heart-shaped  from  1  foot  to  2  feet  across 
on  a  petiole  some  2  feet  in  length  in  spreading 
tufts.  From  the  leaves  the  tall  flower-spikes 
bearing  bright  yellow  blossoms  along  the  upper 
portion  for  a  length  of  some  2^  feet  stand  erect, 
and  for  the  waterside,  woodland  or  bog-garden 
where  there  is  space  and  moisture  the  plant  is 
most  effective. 
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TOMATOES    UNDER    GLASS 
AND    OUTDOORS. 

TOMATOES  have  now  become  so  popular 
that  their  culture  foi'nis  one  of  the 
most  important  industries  of  our 
market  gardens,  so  highly  are  they 
(■ateemed  among  ricli  and  poor  alike. 
Fortunately,  the  Tomato  is  so  easily 
cultivated  that,  by  adopting  proper  means,  it  is 
within  the  range  of  all  who  possess  a  garden 
with  a  moflerate  amount  of  glass  to  produce  them 
successfully  through  the  summer  and  autumn 
months,  and  in  many  localities  it  is  possible  to 
grow  them  satisfactorily  in  favourable  seasons 
entirely  in  the  open.  Where  proper  facilities 
are  allowed,  there  is  no  reason  why  good  fruits 
may  not  be  had  the  whole  year  through.  There 
is  now  such  a  wealth  of  varieties  to  choose  from, 
many  of  which  set  and  ripen  their  fruit  most 
readily  during  winter ;  but  I  will  confine  my 
remarks  here  princi- 
pally to  those  for 
Slimmer  and  autumn 
culture,  dealing  first 
with 

Their  Cultivation 
Under  (Jlass, 

and  here  I  may  remark 
that,  however  well  they 
may  be  grown  in  the 
open,  they  always  lack 
that  high  finish  which 
they  attain  under  glass. 
Any  greenhouse,  pits, 
or  even  frames  may  be 
utilised  for  this  pur- 
pose, and,  if  the  plants 
are  maintained  in  a 
clean,  healthy  condition 
and  properly  fed  up 
when  in  fruit,  it  is 
surprising  how  long 
they  will  continue  to 
bear.  One  of  the  chief 
causes  of  failure,  especi- 
ally among  amateurs, 
is  starting  the  plants 
in  too  rich  a  soil  and 
allowing  them  too  much 
rootrun.  I  much  prefer 
growing  the  Tomatoes 
either  in  pots  or  suit- 
able boxes  to  planting 
them  out  in  open  bor- 
ders, as  by  so  doing  the 
growths  will  not  be  so 
strong,  and  the  fruits 
will    begin    to    set    at 

a  much  earlier  date  and  nearer  the  base  of 
the  plants.  By  this  time  the  plants  should  be 
in  a  sturdy  condition  and  ready  to  go  into 
their  final  pots  or  boxes.  The  soil  should 
consist  principally  of  good  sweet  filirous  loam 
which  has  been  cut  and  stacked  during  last 
autumn,  to  which  should  be  added  sufficient 
road-grit,  and,  should  the  soil  be  very  heavy,  a 
little  well-decayed  leaf-soil  or  old  Mushroom- 
bed  manure.  The  pots  or  boxes  should  be 
well  drained,  and  sufficient  fibre  placed  over 
them  to  prevent  the  soil  becoming  mixed.  This 
should  be  made  very  firm.  Give  a  thorough 
watering  after  about  the  third  daj',  and,  where 
possilile,  the  growths  should  be  trained  up  the 
front  of  the  structures  on  wires  about  9  inches 
from  the  glass.  Never  allow  any  undue  forcing, 
but  endeavour  to  promote  a  sturdy,  short-jointed 
growth.  (live  air  freely  both  top  and  bottom 
when  the  weather  is  favourable,  and  a  little 
ventilation  should  always  be  kept  on  at  the  top 
through  the  night.  When  the  plants  begin  to 
flower,  give  them  a  gentle  tap  during  the  day  to 
distribute  the  pollen,  and  immediately  the  fruits 
swell  a  moderate  amount  of  feeding  will  be 
necessary. 


At  all  times  maintain  a  dry  buoyant  atmo- 
sphere or  in  all  probability  one  or  other  of  the 
Tomato  diseases  will  make  its  appearance  ;  they 
often  cause  much  trouble  and  frequently  ruin 
the  plants.  The  small  white  fly  so  common 
among  Tomatoes  under  glass  must  never  be 
allowed  to  go  unchecked.  Immediately  it  is 
observed  steps  must  be  taken  to  eradicate  or 
keep  it  in  check,  and  I  have  always  found  the 
most  satisfactory  results  by  fumigating  for 
several  nights  in  succession  with  XL  All 
Vaporiser,  a  safe  and  reliable  method.  When 
the  plants  become  heavily  laden  with  fruit  give 
a  thorough  top-dressing  of  lialf-decayed  cow  or 
horse  manure,  and  feed  liberally  with  manure 
water  and  soot.  I  know  of  nothing  better 
than  drainings  from  the  farmyard  properly 
diluted.  As  soon  as  the  fruits  show  signs 
of  colouring  they  should  be  carefully  cut  and 
placed  in  shallow  boxes  on  wood-wool  and 
finished  under  glass.     This  will  not  only  materi 


good  strong  specimens  in  at  least  6-inch  pots  be 
ready  for  planting  out  by  the  end  of  May ; 
suitable  varieties  must  be  selected  and  the 
growths  be  severely  thinned,  exposing  both  the 
wood  and  fruit  to  the  sun  and  light  as  much  as 
possible. 

Unquestionably  the  best  position  to  grow  the 
plants  is  against  a  south  wall  or  a  close  boarded 
fence.  A  west  position  is  the  next  best.  Failing 
this  choose  a  south  border  or  the  most  sunny 
position  available,  when  the  plants  may  be  put 
out  at  a  distance  of  4  feet  all  waj'S  on  soil  which 
has  not  been  lately  enriched  with  manure.  Securely 
stake  and  keep  the  growths  well  tied  and  thinned 
as  required.  Until  a  good  crop  of  fruit  is 
assured  feeding  of  any  kind  must  be  withheld, 
after  which  mulch  thoroughly  with  good  stable 
manure,  feed  liberally  and  keep  the  plants  well 
supplied  with  moisture  at  the  roots  during  dry 
weather. 

Immediately  the  fruits  show  signs  of  ripeniny 


ally  relieve  the  plants,   but   prevent   the  fruits  ;  cut  and  finish  off  under  glass,  and  even  during 

late  autumn  it  will 
often  be  necessary  to 
cut  the  fruit  when 
quite  green  and  ripen 
it  in  a  warm  place. 
Though  these  will  lack 
the  flavour  and  high 
finish  of  those  whicli 
are  in  a  more  advanced 
stage  before  cutting, 
they  will  be  quite  good 
for  cooking,  sauce 
making,  &c.  As  is  well 
known,  the  Tomato  is 
very  susceptible  to  in- 
jury by  frost,  and  it 
frequent!}' happens  that 
temporary  means  must 
be  taken  to  protect 
them  against  this 
during  September,  as 
the  slightest  injury  to 
the  fruits  will  quite 
spoil  them.  It  is  a 
capital  plan  when  very 
late  to  lift  the  whole 
of  the  plants,  cut  away 
all  surplus  growths  and 
lea\'cs  and  hang  them 
in  a  warm  place. 

Varieties. 

As  mentioned  these 
are  almcjst  endless  at 
the  present  day  so  far 
as  names  go.  ^lany  of 
them  of  course  are 
much  alike,  being  selec- 
tions in  many  cases 
from  well-known  varieties.  Nevertheless,  a  few 
sorts  are  not  only  ([uite  distinct,  but  stand  out 
prominently  as  among  the  best  which  have  come 
under  my  notice.  If  I  were  asked  to  name  one 
as  the  best  I  should  unhesitatingly  advise  the 
variety  here  illustrated,  namely.  Carter's  Sunrise. 
I  have  seen  this  ^rown  under  many  and  varied 
conditions  and  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  including 
the  big  trial  made  by  tlie  Ro3'al  Horticultiu-al 
Society  at  Wisley,  and  I  have  never  once  seen  it 
but  under  the  most  gratifying  conditions.  It  has 
everything  to  recommend  it,  being  a  very  free 
setter,  even  in  the  worst  of  weather,  produces  its 
trusses  freely,  of  beautiful  shape  and  colour, 
medium  size  and  of  the  highest  quality,  abso- 
lutely distinct  from  any  other  variety  I  know. 
Sutton's  Winter  Beauty  has  long  deservedly  held 
its  place  as  one  of  the  finest  winter  varieties,  and 
it  is  undoubtedly  still  one  of  the  best  for  that 
purpose.  For  exhibition  Cutbxish's  Selected 
Polegate  is  hard  to  beat.  It  is  of  good  size  and 
colour,  very  firm,  and  the  shape  all  that  can  be 
desired,  but  is  not  suitable  for  winter.  Among 
the  j'ellow  varieties  Golden  Perfection  and 
Sutton's  Sunbeam  are  both  excellent.      All  the 


ONE   OF  THE    MOST    FAMOUS    OF   TOMATOES    (CARTEK'S   SUNRISE)    (!R0WN    IN    A    OREENHOUSE. 

from  cracking.  A  moderate  amount  of  thinning 
out  of  the  growths  will  frequently  have  to  be 
carried  out,  and  where  sufficient  length  of  roof  is 
at  command  the  plants  should  be  grown  entirely 
on  the  single  rod  system,  but  in  frames  and  pits  it 
will  be  well  to  take  out  the  point  of  the  leading 
growth  when  about  1  foot  high.  Take  up  three 
shoots,  allowing,  of  course,  more  room  between 
the  plants.  For  autumn  supplies  seed  should  be 
sown  about  May  10,  raised  in  a  gentle  heat,  and 
grown  on  and  treated  in  the  same  way.  As  the 
days  shorten,  and  in  cold  wet  weather,  these 
plants  will  require  a  moderate  amount  of  fire- 
heat,  and  when  growing  close  together  the  plants 
will  be  much  benefited  if  the  leaves  are  shortened 
back,  thus  exposing  the  fruit  as  much  as  possible. 

Open  Air  Culture. 

Much  depends  as  to  success  or  otherwise  on 
the  position  in  which  one  is  placed  and  the 
amount  of  sunshine  we  are  likely  to  get  during 
summer  and  early  autumn,  as  during  a  wet  sun- 
less summer  in  many  localities  verj'  poor  returns 
are  most  likely  to  result.  Three  important  items 
to  be  ob.served  are  :  That  the  plants  nuist  have 
I  been   sown   and  nursed  along  under   glass,   and 


above  are  best  suitable  for  growing  under  glass, 
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but  in  the  ease  of  the  first  named  it  does  splendidly 
in  the  open.  Lye's  Early  (>em,  introduced  by 
tliat  well-known  vegetable  expert,  is  a  new 
variety  of  the  greatest  merit  tor  the  open,  its 
great  point  being  that  it  begins  to  set  its  fruit 
quite  early  ;  it  comes  to  maturity  very  quickly. 

E.  Beckett. 


TOMATO  CARTER'S  SUNRISE. 
This  Tomato  now  takes  a  place  in  the  first  rank 
as  a  variety  for  cultivation  out  of  doors  or  under 
glass.  Its  healthy  and  robust  constitution  and 
its  heavy  cropping  powers  gained  for  it  the  high 
award  of  a  first-class  certificate  from  the  Roj'al 
Horticultural  Society.  The  house  in  which  the 
plants  shown  in  the  illustration  are  growing  is  a 
light,  well-ventilated  span-roof  structure,  and 
forms  one  of  a  range  of  three  set  apart  for  Tomato 
growing  in  the  gardens  at  King's  Walden  Bury, 
Hitchin,  the  residence  of  Mr.  T.  Fenwick 
Harrison. 

The  plants  were  set  out  in  beds  6  inches 
deep  and  15  inches  wide,  resting  on  a  layer  of 
ashes.  This  method  keeps  the  soil  cool  and 
aerated.  The  compost  used  consisted  of  twenty 
parts  of  loam,  three  of  spent  Mushroom-bed 
manure,  one  of  burnt  earth  and  one  of  lime  rubble. 
The  above  methods  have  produced  good  crops  of 
Tomatoes  in  succession  throughout  the  year,  the 
fruit  picked  during  the  past  winter  being  of  good 
colour  and  size. 

Hiijhtjate.  A.  J.  Habtless. 


RECENT  PLANT  PORTRAITS. 

The  second  part  of  the  Rente  Horticole  for  April 
figures  a  group  of  three  pretty  varieties  of  single 
Bouvardias  of  English  origin — King  of  Scarlets, 
Mrs.  Green  and  Priory  Beaut}'.  The  plate  is 
accompanied  by  a  long  and  well-written  descrip- 
tive article  on  all  the  best  varieties  with  single 
and  double  flowers  by  G.  T.  (irignan. 

The  second  part  of  Bevue  de  Vhorticulture 
Behje  for  April  figures  a  group  of  three  varieties 
of  winter-blooming  Anglo-American 
Carnations.  The  names  of  the  varie- 
ties figured  are  as  follow  :  Cardinal, 
Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson  and  Harlo- 
warden.  A  long  and  exhaustive 
article  on  their  cultivation  accom- 
panies the  plate. 

The  number  of  the  Botanicnl 
Maijazine  for  May  contains  por- 
traits of 

Cn'salpinia  vemalis.^'T^aXive  of 
China.  This  is  a  Chinese  form 
of  the  well  -  known  C.  japoniea, 
which  is  indigenous  to  the  island 
of  Hong  Kong.  Its  flowers  are 
of  the  same  colour,  but  rather 
smaller  in  size,  and  have  a 
scarlet  blotch  on  the  upper  petal. 
It  flowered  for  the  first  time  in 
the  Temperate  House  at  Kew 
in  UHK;  from  seed  received  from 
the  Hong  Kong  Botanic  Garden 
in  1883. 

Odoiilioda  heatonensis  (Garden 
hybrid). — This  is  quite  one  of  the 
Ijrettiest  hybrid  Orchids  yet  raised 
by  crcFSsing  Odontoglossum  cirrho- 
sum  with  Coohlioda  sanguinea.  Its 
raisers  are  Messrs.  Charlesworth 
and  Co.  of  Heaton,  Bradford.  Its 
flowers  are  white,  with  deep  rose- 
coloured  points  to  each  petal, 
which  are  also  covered  with  rosy 
spots. 

A/oe  campylosiphon. — Native  of 
Tropical  Africa.  This  is  a  very 
handsome  member  of  the  succulent 
family,  producing  many-branched 
spikes  of  conspicuous  red  tubular 
flowers  and  most  curiously  mottled 
foliage. 


Primula  0)-/n'fH/or(',<. —Native  of  China.  This 
is  one  of  several  new  species  of  Primrose, 
of  which  seed  was  brought  from  China  to 
Messrs.  Veitch  by  their  collector,  Mr.  Wilson. 
It  produces  bunches  of  pale  yellow  fragrant 
flowers. 

Hoodia  Cjtrcori. —Native  of  Angola.  This  is 
a  very  handsome  Stapeliad,  producing  large, 
circular,  deep  red  flowers  on  the  top  of  stems 
armed  with  curiously  hooked  thorns. 

The  first  part  of  the  Rerue  Horticole  for  May 
figures  a  group  of  the  newer  varieties  of  hybrid 
Montbretia?  of  Continental  origin,  and  mostly 
raised  by  Victor  Welker  of  Celle-Saint-Clud  and 
Victor  Lemoine  of  Nancy.  These,  however,  are 
nearly  all  inferior,  both  in  size  of  flower  and 
colour,  to  the  grand  varieties  raised  by  Mr. 
George  Davison,  and  now  being  distributed  by 
Messrs.  Wallace  of  Colchester.  The  varieties  here 
figured  are:  1,  Grand  Moulin;  2,  Bieolor ;  3, 
Chrysis  ;  and  4,  Flamboyant. 

W.    E.    GUMBLETON. 


MOSSY    PHLOX    SERAPH. 

PHLOX  SERAPH  is  one  of  the  many 
charming  hybrids  belongingtothemossy 
section  of  this  popular  family,  which  are 
so  useful  for  the  rock  garden  or  fronts 
of  borders.  For  furnishing  a  sloping 
bank  in  a  slightly  shaded  position  they 
are  most  valuable,  forming  a  cu.shion-like  tuft  of 
much-branched  stems,  covered  in  April  or  May 
with  sheets  of  charming  flowers  of  various  shades 
of  colour.  Most  of  the  varieties  that  are  now 
growni  are  derived  from  two  wild  types— P. 
subulata  and  P.  Stellaria.  The  former,  which 
is  the  typical  Moss  Pink,  is  a  native  of  the  Eastern 
United  States,  and  usuallj-  grows  on  bare  rocky 
hills  and  sandy  banks.  It  has  pale  purple  or 
flesh-coloured  flowers  with  a  dark  purple  eye. 
P.  Stellaria  is  a  native  of  Southern  Illinois,  where 
it  is  found  on  the  cliff's  of  the  Kentucky  River. 
It  is  closely  allied  to  the  other,  but  is  of  more 


spreading  habit,  has  longer  leaves,  and  pale  blue 
or  almost  white  flowers.  Many  improved  garden 
forms  have  been  raised  from  these  two  species, 
some  of  very  compact  growtli  like  P.  subulata, 
others  freer  growth  and  taller  like  P.  Stellaria, 
with  flowers  of  many  shades  of  crimson,  purple, 
rose,  lilac  and  white.  Phlox  Seraph  was  raised 
by  Mr.  T.  Smith  of  Newry,  and  has  white  flowers 
with  a  blue  eye.  Among  others  from  the  same 
source  are  :  Annulata,  bluish  white  with  purple 
ring  ;  Atro-lilaeina,  lilac  ;  Brightness,  rose  with 
scarlet  eye  ;  Compacta,  rose,  very  compact  in 
habit ;  Daisy  Hill,  large  deep  rose  with  crimson 
zone  ;  Eventide,  bluish  white  ;  Kathleen,  rosy 
lilac  ;  Leila,  rosy  grey  ;  Lilacina,  one  of  the  most 
charming,  nearer  P.  Stellaria  in  habit,  very  free 
blooming,  with  starch  blue  flowers  ;  Little  Dot, 
white  with  blue  eye  ;  and  Sprite,  rose-pink  with 
carmine  eye.  Besides  these  there  is  P.  subulata 
var.  nivalis  (Nelsoni),  a  well-known  plant,  with 
its  sheets  of  snow  white  flowers  in  spring  quite 
covering  the  foliage. 

Cultivation. 
Though  perfectly  hardy,  these  Phloxes  suff'er 
a  good  deal  from  damp  in  winter,  so  that  they 
require  a  light  and  fairly  rich  well-drained  soil. 
The  best  method  of  increase  is  by  cuttings  in 
summer.  These  may  be  obtained  after  the  plants 
have  finished  flowering,  and  should  be  inserted 
in  sandy  soil,  either  in  pots  or  a  made-up  bed. 
Kept  close  in  a  shady  frame  they  will  soon  root, 
and  make  nice  plants  ready  for  planting  out  in 
the  late  autumn  or  following  spring.  Old- 
established  clumps,  which  have  formed  large 
patches,  are  benefited  ijy  a  top-dressing  of 
rich  sandy  soil  worked  in  between  the  trailing 
stems.  Moss Piuksandotherdwarf  Phloxesdelight 
in  a  deep  root-run  of  rich  sandy  soil.  Heavy  soil 
may  be  improved  by  adding  a  mixture  of  burnt 
earth,  coarse  sand  and  leaf-nKJuld  at  the  rate  of 
one  part  to  six  of  soil.  As  shown  in  a  recent 
illustration  Moss  Pinks  thrive  well  in  a  wall,  and 
if  planted  carefully  and  with  taste  they  form 
a  delightful  feature.  A  wall  facing  east  or  west  is 
the  most  suitable.  W.  I. 
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THE  AURICUr.A  ;  A  PLANT  FOR 
'I'OWN  AND  COUNTRY  GAR- 
DENS. —  This  is  a  plant  which 
anyone  can  grow.  Small  collections 
are  sometimes  met  with  doing  well  in 
the  back  yards  and  on  the  window- 
sills  in  smoky  and  thickly-populated  districts. 
Thi.s  only  goes  to  show  that  those  who  live  in  the 
suburbs  of  large  towns  need  have  no  tear  of  being 
unable  to  grow  them  successfully. 

Cn.ltim.HoH  in  Pots. — To  be  able  to  bring  the 
choice  show  varieties  to  the  highest  state  of 
perfection,  a  greenhouse  or  frame  is,  of  course, 
nece.'isarj'.  They  can,  however,  be  grown  in  tlie 
window  during  the  winter,  and  stood  outside  on 
the  window-sill  in  sunmier.  Should  this  be  too 
hot  a  position  for  them,  another  more  suitable  is 
usually  to  be  found.  In  a  small  greenhouse  a 
grower   can   naturallj'  look  after  his  plants  and 


ONE    OF    THK    ALPINE    AURICULAS,    WHICH     ARE 

HARDIER   AND   MOKE  EASILY   GROWN   THAN   THE 

SHOW    VARIETIES. 

enjoy  them  better,  especially  during  bad  weather. 
A  little  heat  may  be  used  to  keep  out  frost  in 
winter,  but  no  more,  as  too  much  heat  is  very 
harmful  to  the  plants.  In  a  frame  a  good  collec- 
tion may  be  grown  successfully,  and  the  frame 
has  one  great  advantage  over  a  greenhouse — it 
can  be  moved  about.  In  the  summer  the  best 
position  is  on  the  north  side  of  a  wall  or  fence, 
while  from  autumn  to  spring  it  should  be  placed 
where  the  plants  will  get  all  the  light  and  sun 
possible.  During  frosty  weather  cover  the  frame 
with  mats ;  if  very  severe  weather  is  e.xperi- 
enced,  additional  covering  in  the  shape  of  straw, 
old  Michaelmas  Daisy  stems,  or  some  similar 
material  can  be  used.  During  winter  the  plants 
will  require  very  little  water,  as  they  are  practi- 
cally at  rest. 

Pottinr/.  —  This  operation  is  best  performed 
after  the  plants  have  finished  flowering,  say,  in 
May  or  June.     They  will  then  have  fresh  soil  to 


SIMPLE    HINTS. 

root  in  when  making  new  growtli.  The  potting 
of  the  plants  fnjin  which  seeds  are  being  saved 
must  be  postponed  until  after  the  seeds  are  ripe. 

tioil. — Auriculas  will  grow  in  ordinary  potting 
soil.  To  obtain  the  best  results  from  the  plants, 
good  soil  mixed  up  as  follows  should  be  used  : 
Four  parts  good  fibrous  loam,  one  part  well- 
decayed  cow  manure  or  manure  from  a  spent 
hot-bed  and  one  part  leaf-mould,  adding  sufficient 
coarse  sand  to  make  the  whole  porous.  It  is 
better  to  mix  the  soil  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
before  reijuired  for  use,  so  that  it  is  thoroughly' 
mixed. 

Size  of  Pot. — Overpotting  must  be  guarded 
against.  Pots  4^  inches  in  diameter  are  ample 
unless  several  growths  are  allowed  to  develop  on 
the  plant  instead  of  restricting  it  to  a  single 
growth.  A  smaller-sized  pot  even  than  this  will 
be  better  for  the  weak-growing  varieties.  Some 
cultivators  of  Auriculas  use  glazed  pots.  These, 
however,  are  not  necessary  ;  it  is  merely  a  matter  ! 
of  taste.  Plants  in  glazed  pots  need  less  water  ; 
and  the  pots  look  cleaner,  as  they  do  not  become 
green  on  the  outside  like  the  ordinary  pot.  Most 
of  the  old  soil  can  be  removed  from  the  plants 
when  repotting  them.  Remove  any  side  growths 
and  cut  oflf  any  decayed  stems  and  roots.  Fairly 
firm  potting  is  necessary.  The  best  place  after 
repotting  is  in  a  frame  on  the  north  side  of  a 
wall  or  fence.  Keep  the  frame  close  for  a  few 
days,  and  syringe  the  plants  overhead  mornirig 
and  evening.  The  second  or  third  day  after 
potting  the  plants  can  be  well  watered  in.  The 
plants  should  be  near  the  glass  ;  if  the  frame  is  a 
deep  one,  place  a  stage  inside  it,  so  that  they  can 
be  raised.  Admit  air  gradually  when  the  plants 
commence  to  root  in  the  new  soil.  Later  on  the 
lights  may  be  left  off  altogether  except  during 
very  wet  weather.  Slight  showers  will  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  plants. 

Propamtion  hy  Offsets. — These  may  be  taken 
off  at  any  time  during  spring  and  summer  ;  the 
sooner  they  are  removed  from  the  parent  plant 
after  making  a  few  roots  the 
better.  This  will  give  them  as 
long  a  season  of  growth  as 
possible  before  winter.  The 
offsets  may  be  potted  up 
straight  away  singly  in  small 
pots,  or  several  can  be  placed 
round  tlie  sides  of  larger  pots 
to  be  grown  on.  For  a  few 
days  keep  them  close  by  cover- 
ing with  a  handlight  or  bell- 
glass.  They  usually  grow  away 
readily,  when  air  may  be 
gradually  admitted.  A  little 
later  on  thej-  can  be  potted  off 
singly  in  small  pots  if  several 
were  placed  round  the  sides  of 
the  pots  in  the  first  place. 
Some  varieties  throw  offsets 
readily,  while  others,  especially 
among  the  choicer  sorts,  are 
very  shy.  This  tends,  of 
course,  to  keep  up  the  price  of 
some  varieties,  as  they  cannot 
be  rai.sed  true  from  seeds. 


Saving  Seeds. — These  should 
only  be  saved  from  the  best 
varieties.  New  sorts  are 
obtained  Ijy  crossing  two  good 
ones.  Seedlings  are  often 
very  beautiful,  but  probably 
not   one    in    a    hundred    will 


ONE     OF    THE    MANY     BEAUTIFUL    VARIETIES     OF 
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be  sufficiently  good  for  show.  They  may 
be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  or  in  spring.  To 
enable  them  to  reach  the  flowering  stage  as  soon 
as  possible  some  growers  sow  them  in  heat  in 
.January.  The  general  practice,  however,  is  to 
raise  them  in  a  cool  or  cold  frame.  Use  clean 
pots  or  pans  (dwarf  pots)  half  filled  with  drain- 
age ;  make  up  with  light  sandy  soil,  placing  a 
fine  layer  on  the  surface  ;  water  well  and  allow 
it  to  drain  before  sowing  the  seeds.  After  sowing 
cover  the  seeds  slightly  with  fine  soil  or  sand. 


A  TYPE   OF  BORDER  ACRICULA  :     AN   EXCELLENT   FREE-rLOWERING 

PLANT. 
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edge,  cream  centre  ;  Rosy  Morn,  bronzy  yellow  ; 
The  Bride,  rosy  buff,  gold  centre  ;  Thetis,  purple 
maroon  ;  Una,  dark  maroon  ;  Uranie,  red,  yellow 
centre  ;  and  Ziska,  crimson-red. 

DISBUDDING  ROSES.  —  In  looking  over 
Roses  at  this  time  of  year,  just  as  they  are 
bursting  into  growth,  one  often  finds  a  number 
of  superfluous  growths,  as,  for  instance,  when 
two,  and  sometimes  three,  shoots  have  started 
from  the  same  node  or  joint.  All  except  one, 
and  that,  of  course,  the  strongest,  should  be 
rubbed  off.  Now  also  is  the  time  to  correct  anj' 
pruning  that  may  not  have  proved  quite  satis- 
factory. Perhaps  certain  shoots  that  are  left 
rather  longer  than  usual  are  starting  into  growth 
at  the  top  only,  the  base  of  the  shoot  being  still 
quite  bare  of  growths  or  bursting  buds.  In  that 
case  it  is  wise  to  cut  back  such  shoots  rather 
lower  down  behind  the  growths  already  started, 
so  as  to  force  the  wood  to  break  into  growth 
towards  the  base. 

WINDOW-BOXES.— How  little  variety  there 
is  in  window  gardening  !  Almost  all  the  window- 
boxes  one  sees  are  planted  on  a  stereotyped  plan, 
probably  with  Marguerites,  Ivy-leaved  Pelar- 
goniums and  Calceolarias.  Take  Carnations  for 
instance.  What  more  delightful  flower  can  one 
have  in  a  window-box  ?  In  Switzerland  they  are 
largely  used  for  this  purpose  ;  many  of  the  pic- 
turesque chalets  are  draped  with  their  blossoms. 
They  are  planted  in  the  window-boxes,  and, 
instead  of  being  staked  straight  up  in  the 
orthodox  way,  the  flowers  and  growths  are 
allowed  to  hang  do\Mi,  and  thus  treated  thej- 
form  delightful  objects.  Carnations  raised  from 
seed  are  better  for  this  purpose  than  those  raised 
Classes  of  Auriculas. — There  are  two  distinct  from  layers,  since  they  produce  more  flowers.  A 
types  of  Auriculas — the  show  and  the  alpine  few  of  the  plants  towards  the  back  of  the  box 
varieties.  The  most  marked  distinction  is  the  might  be  staked,  but  the  majority  should  be 
meal  or  paste-like  substance  roiuid  the  centre  in  :  allowed  to  hang  down  and  hide  the  front  of  the 
the  show  flowers  and  which  is  absent  in  the  ;  box.  Other  plants  that  might  with  advantage 
alpines.     The  shows  are  again  divided  into  four  .     .  .    .  .  _         . 

sections — green-edged,    grey-edged,    white-edged 
and  selfs.     The  latter  vary  in  colour. 


.4N    "  OFFSKT      WITH    PLENTY   OF  ROOTS  ATTACHED 
SOON    DEVELOPS    INTO    A    GOOD    PLANT. 

As  some  of  the  seeds  may  take  a  long  time  to 
germinate,  the  necessity  of  using  well-drained 
pots  or  pans  and  sandy  soil  cannot  be  too 
strongly  advocated.  ^^'hen  large  enough  to 
handle  they  may  be  pricked  off  into  pans  or 
boxes.  Later  on  three  or  four  can  be  placed 
round  the  sides  of  4i-inch  pots.  When  large 
enough  pot  them  oft'  singly  in  small  pots. 


be  u.sed  in  window  gardening  are  Petunias, 
tuberous  Begonias,  Tufted  Pansies,  Tom  Thuml 
Nasturtiums  and  many  other  summer-flowering 
plants. 

(JREENHOUSE  PRIMULAS.— The  Chinese 
Primulas,  of  which  many  charming  varieties  are 
now  to  be  liad,  are  invaluable  in  the  greenhouse 


Alpinns. — There  is  a  great  variety  of  colour  in 
this  section  ;  they  are  more  hard}'  than  the  show 
varieties,  and  can  be  grown  out  of  doors  success- 
fully.    Plenty   of   seedling    varieties    not    good  : 

enough  for  cultivating  in  pots  can  be  planted  '  in  the  early'part  of  the  year,  and  now  is  the  time 
outside  in  not  too  dry  or  sunny  posi- 
tions, plenty  of  moisture  being  essen- 
tial during  the  growing  season.  Beyond 
lifting  and  replanting  everj'  second  or 
third  year  they  will  require  very  little 
attention. 

Varitties. — For  those  about  to  start 
cultivating  a  good  collection  of  Auricu- 
las, the  following  sorts  can  be  Iiighlj' 
recommended:  Slioit:  — Green-edged: 
*Abraham  Barker,  olive  green  ;  *Dr. 
Hardy,  smooth  edge  ;  and  *Mrs.  Hen- 
wood,  one  of  the  best  green  -  edged. 
Grey-edged  :  *George  Lightbody,  sil- 
very grey  edge  ;  'Olympus,  large 
pips ;  and  '"Richard  Headly,  black 
ground,  silvery  grey  edge.  White- 
edged  :  *  Acme,  black  ground,  yellow 
tube;  Conservative,  orange  tube, 
green  foliage  ;  and  Mrs.  Dodwell, 
mealed  foliage,  dense  white  paste. 
Selfs  :  Heroine,  dark  maroon,  orange 
tube ;  *Mrs.  Phillips,  rich  maroon  ; 
and  Ruby,  rich  ruby  -  red.  Those 
with  an  asterisk  were  included  in  the 
first  prize  stand  for  twelve  show  varie- 
ties at  the  recent  National  Auricula 
Show. 

Alpines. — Dean  Hole,  maroon,  gold 
centre;  Duke  of  York,  crimson-maroon, 
rich  yellow  centre ;  Firefly,  maroon, 
shaded  crimson,  yellow  centi'e,  free 
flowerer  ;    Ganymede,    reddish   brown 


to  sow  seed  for  next  year's  displaj'.  Perhaps 
those  known  as  the  Star  Primulas  are  the  hest 
for  the  aii'ateur  ;  they  are  less  formal  than  the 
ordinary  Chinese  Primula,  and  produce  tier 
upon  tier  of  their  attractive  flowers  throughout 
several  weeks,  and  in  abundance.  There  are  now 
many  dift'erent  colours  among  the  Star  Primulas, 
white,  blue,  and  many  shades  of  red.  A  small 
collection  of  Star  Primulas  forms  a  delightful 
display  in  the  greenhouse  in  early  spring,  and  the 
plants  are  just  as  easy  to  grow,  if  not  easier,  than 
the  more  formal  large-flo'wered  Chinese  varieties. 


OR 


AN     OLD    PLANT    OF    AURICULA,     SHOWING     THE     "OFFSETS 
YOUNG   SHOOTS   BY   WHICH   THE   STOCK   IS   INCREASED. 

{These  shoultl  be  taken  ojl'  with  roots  attached,  if  -possible  ;  if  not,  they  must 
be  treated  as  cuttings.) 


IF         OFFSETS        WITH    ROOTS    .\TT.\rlIED    CANNOT 

BE      OBTAINED,      THE     YOUNG     SHOOTS     MAY     BE 

INSERTED    AS    CUTTINGS. 

Seed  should  be  sown  now  in  pots  or  pans  having 
proper  drainage  and  filled  with  a  compost  of  half 
leaf-soil  and  half  loam  passed  through  a  fine  sieve. 
Plenty  of  sand  should  be  mixed  witli  it,  and  some 
should  be  sprinkled  on  the  surface  so  that  the 
tiny  seeds  may  be  seen  ;  the  sower  can  then  better 
judge  how  thickly  he  is  sowing.  A  very  light 
sprinkling  of  sifted  soil  is  given  as  a  covering, 
barely  enough,  in  fact,  to  hide  the  sand.  Place 
the  seeds  in  a  temperature  of  about 
60^  or  65°,  and  keep  them  shaded. 
As  soon  as  the  plants  are  so  large  that 
they  can  conveniently  be  removed, 
they  must  be  transferred  with  great 
care  ("pricking  off"  this  is  termed) 
to  other  pots  or  pans  filled  with  a  light 
sifted  .soil  as  before.  Place  the  seed- 
lings about  14  inches  to  2  inches  apart. 
They  must  still  have  shade  from  bright 
sunshine  and  a  gentle  watering  through 
the  rose  of  a  can  when  tlie  soil  appears 
dr}'.  In  a  few  days'  time  when  the 
roots  will  have  taken  hold  of  the 
fresh  soil  air  must  be  gradually  ad- 
mitted until  the  J'oung  Primulas  can 
be  placed  in  the  greenhouse  or  in  a 
frame.  Then  throughout  the  summer 
they  must  have  cool  treatment,  giving 
plenty  of  air  in  favourable  weather. 
Put  the  plants  singly  in  small  pots 
before  they  begin  to  get  crowded  in 
the  pans,  and  when  thej'  are  well 
rooted  in  these  pots  transfer  them 
to  pots  of  o  inches  or  6  inches 
diameter,  according  to  the  vigour  of 
the  individual.  It  is  wise  after  the 
plants  have  been  repotted  to  admit 
less  air  than  usual  for  a  few  days, 
so  as  to  assist  the  roots  to  permeate 
the  fresh  soil.  Primulas  must  not  be 
coddled  throughout  the  hot  weather  ; 
they  need  an  abundance  of  air  unless 
cold  winds  prevail,  and,  of  course, 
rain   must    be   kept   ofl'  them.     Very 
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careful  watering  is  necessary  while  the  plants 
are  small ;  giving  too  much  water  will  cause  them 
to  damp  off. 

FRUIT  TREES  ON  WALLS.— Although 
there  has  recently  fallen  a  good  deal  of  rain,  com- 
paratively little  reaches  the  roots  of  wall  fruit 
trees,  and  if  the  border  near  the  wall  seems  at  all 
dry  it  should  have  a  thorough  soaking  of  water. 
If  the  I'oots  are  allowed  to  suffer  from  the  want 
of  water  at  this  season  just  as  the  young  fruits 
are  formed  and  are  commencing  to  swell,  the 
probability  is  that  many  of  them  will  fall  off.  A 
check  to  the  tree  now  does  much  harm.  The 
roots  are  very  active,  and  a  shortage  in  the  food 
supply  can  only  have  disastrous  results.  The  roots 
pan  only  take  up  food  in  a  soluble  form,  tlierefore 
it  is  obvious  that  the  trees  nnist  suffer  if  the  soil 
is  allowed  to  become  dry. 


GARDENING    OF 
WEEK. 


THE 


ZINNIAS  are  very  showy  flowers  that  were 
formerly  used  far  more  than  they  are  now.  They 
are  not  hardy,  and  those  who  have  no  greenhouse 
In  which  to  sow  them  earlier  in  the  year  may  do 
so  now  in  the  open.  They  like  a  sunny  spot  test, 
and  a  rich  soil  is  also  to  their  liking.  As  some  of 
the  seeds  may  not  germinate,  about  half-a-dozen 
should  be  sown  in  a  patch,  and  the  seedlings 
must  afterwards  be  thiimed  out  if  they  are  too 
thick.  Do  not  sow  in  lines  liut  in  clumps,  the 
plants  then  look  much  better. 

A    GOOD   HOT   WEATHER  PLANT.— The 

Portulaca  (Purslane)  is  a  most  showy  half-hardy 
annual  that  may  be  sown  now  out  of  doors  in  the 
hottest  place  in  the  garden,  and  the  sandier  the 
soil  the  better.  The  hotter  the  summer  the  more 
dazzling  is  the  display  made  by  this  brilliant 
Purslane,  whose  blossoms  are  unusually  large  for 
the  size  of  the  plant.  The  Portulaca  dislikes  a 
wet  heavy  soil,  therefore  it  is  an  advaritage  to 
sow  the  seed  in  a  bed  of  light  sandy  soil  raised 
an  inch  or  two  above  the  suirounding  ground. 
Even  if  there  is  a  long  spell  of  wet  weather  the 
plants  then  suffer  comparatively  little.  The  seeds 
may  be  sown  in  rows  6  inches  apart,  thinning  out 
the  seedlings  as  they  need  it.  The  plants  will 
soon  develop  and  show  no  signs  of  having  been 
sown  in  straight  lines. 

VERBENAS.  —  These  are  cliarming  old- 
fashioned  flowers  that  in  many  gardens  are  nei'- 
leeted,  and  most  unworthiU'  so,  especially  having 
regard  to  the  several  beautiful  varieties  liow  to  be 
had.  Verbenas  have  a  weakne.ss  for  a  rich  soil,  and 
it  is  simply  courting  disappointment  to  put  them 
out  in  poor  beds  or  borders.  The  flowers  will  be 
small,  and  the  plants  will  bloom  for  a  compara- 
tively In-ief  period.  Given  a  good  soil,  the  plants 
will  branch  out  freely,  and  the  growths  should 
tlien  be  pegged  down.  In  this  wa3'  they  produce 
a  mass  of  flowers,  and  the  rich  soil  enables  them 
to  blossom  throughout  a  long  time.  The  variety 
named  Miss  Willmott,  with  flowers  of  rich  pink, 
is  the  most  beautiful  of  all,  and  deserves  a  place 
in  every  garden.  King  of  Scarlets  is  another 
handsome  sort,  while  the  old  pui-ple  Verbena 
venosa  is  invaluable,  blooming  as  it  does  quite 
late  in  the  season. 

STAKING  SWEET  PEAS. -There  are  various 
methods  of  staking  Sweet  Peas  but  none  better 
to  my  mind  than  using  the  old-fashioned  Pea 
sticks.  Some  train  them  against  wire  netting, 
others  against  wires  stretched  from  post  to  post,' 
and  some  use  Bamboo  canes  and  string.  Although 
it  is  true  that  the  growths  cover  the  canes  and 
wire  to  a  large  extent,  the  Sweet  Peas  never 
look  so  well  as  when  growing  freely  among  twiggy 
sticks.  Now  that  the  seedlings  are  4  inches  to 
fi  inches  high,  as  they  are  in  most  gardens,  short 
twiggy  sticks  should  be  placed  among  and  around 
them  ;  if  the  large  sticks  having  thick  ends  are 
put  in  at  once  the  tendrils  have  some  difficulty 
m  getting  hold  of  them,  whereas  they  soon  twine 
round  the  thin  twiggy  pieces.  The  large  sticks 
can  be  put  in  in  a  few  weeks  time. 


M 


FOE    THE    SOUTH    AND   SOUTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Flower    Garden. 
V  C  H  time   will   now    be   taken  up 
with  putting   out   bedding  plants, 
starting  with  the  hardier  sorts,  such 
as    Phlox    Drummondi,    Verbenas, 
spring-raised     Antirrliinums,     &c. 
All  bedding  plants  should  be  care- 
fully hardened  off'.     Before  being  turned  out  of 
pots  or  bo.xes  the  plants  should  be  well  watered, 
and  when  planting  leave  a   shallow   depression 
round  each  plant  to  hold  water.     After  watering 
draw  the  loose  .soil  around  the  plants. 

Hardy  Fruit. 

Peaches  and  Nectarmes  have  set  heavy  crops 
this  season,  and  by  this  time  most  of  the 
thinning  and  disbudding  should  be  completed, 
tiive  attention  to  the  tying  in  of  the  young  wood 
and  the  stopping  or  entire  removal  of  all  strong 
and  gross  shoots.  Insecticides  for  fly  should  be 
applied  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  sun  has  lost 
power,  or  it  may  result  in  damage  to  the  tender 
foliage.  After  applying  insecticide,  next  morn- 
ing the  trees  should  be  washed. 

Goosehe-n-ies  and  Curraut«  have  set  remarkably 
heavy  crops,  and  the  earliest  of  the  former  will 
now  be  ready  for  picking.  Select  the  largest 
and  leave  the  rest  to  ripen  for  dessert  purposes. 

Fruit  Under  Glass. 
.ViVoH.y.  — With  the  earliest  crop  of  Melons 
make  e\ery  possible  effort  to  keep  the  foliage 
healthy  as  long  as  possible,  keeping  them  well 
ted  and  syzinging  tlieni  twice  a  day  until  the 
fruit  shows  signs  of  ripening,  when  sjTinging 
must  cease  and  a  dryer  atmosphere  be  maintained. 
With  successional  crops  carefully  fertilise  the 
female  flowers,  and  support  the  fruit  with  nets  or 
boards.  Melons  in  heated  frames  require  all  sun 
and  light  possible  ;  ventilate  with  caution  when 
cold  winds  prevail,  and  shut  up  early,  with 
plenty  of  sun-heat  and  moisture.  Fresh  beds 
should  be  made  up  for  pits  and  frames  that  may 
now  be  cleared  of  Potatoes  and  bedding  plants". 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Pot  on  all  young  plants  as  they  require  it, 
keeping  those  for  table  decoration  in  as  small 
pots  as  possible.  Euphorbia  pulcherrima  (Poin- 
settia)  cuttings  should  be  secured  when  about 
3  inches  long  and  inserted  singly  in  small  pots  of 
light  sandy  soil,  and  plunged  in  a  warm  propa- 
gating ease,  taking  care  that  they  are  not  allowed 
to  flag.  Eupatorium  ianthinum  is  very  pretty 
and  should  be  more  generalh-  grown.  It  requires 
a  warm  greenhouse  temperature  of  50°  to  55°. 

Sow  Suds  of  Primulas  and  Cinerarias  for  succes- 
sion. Cinerarias  should  be  gro^vn  as  cool  as 
possible,  standing  the  seed-pans  on  a  cool  moist 
bottom. 

Lilium  Joinjiflorum  should  be  top-dressed  with 
light  rich  soil  as  soon  as  roots  push  from  the 
stem.  This  applies  to  all  stem-rooting  Lilium.s. 
As  the  flowers  develop  keep  them  near  the  glass. 

Kitchen  Garden. 


thinned  out  to  9  inches  apart.  All  thinning  of 
crops  IS  best  done  when  the  ground  is  soft  and 
moist  after  rain.  After  thinning,  hoe  up  betw'een 
the  drills.  U  hen  Broad  Beans  are  in  demand 
another  sowing  of  the  Broad  Windsor  t™e 
should  be  made.  When  the  required  number  of 
flowers  are  set  in  the  early  sowings  the  tops 
should  be  pinched  out. 

John  Coitts. 
(Gardener  to  Sir  T.  Dyke  Aeland,  Bart.) 
htllerton,  Devon. 


The  thnming  of  young  crops  will  now  require 
a  good  deal  of  attention.  This  should  be  done 
as  soon  as  the  young  plants  are  fit  to  handle. 
Onions  will  require  attention  first,  allowing  from 
9  inches  to  1  foot  between  the  plants.  Where 
j'oung  Onions  are  wanted,  a  few  should  be  left 
to  draw  from.  Carrots.— With  this  crop  it  is 
essential  tliat  it  should  be  thinned  as  soon  as 
possible.  'S'oung  Carrots  are  generally  in  great 
demand  ;  thus  Early  Horn  varieties  may  be  left 
fairly  thick  to  draw  from— allowing  the  inter- 
niediate  varieties  fl  inches  to  I  foot.  Early 
Turnip-rooted    Beet    will     now    require    to    be 


FOR  THE  NORTH  AND  NORTH 

MIDLANDS. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

MOSCHOSMA  RIPARIUM  and  CoLEUS  TH-i-RSOIDErS. 
—Place  old  plants  of  these  in  a  temperature  of 
Wr  that  the3'  may  make  growth  to  provide 
cuttings  for  propagation.  These  plants  are 
quick  growers,  and  if  rooted  too  early,  unless 
given  large  pots,  soon  become  root  bound,  losing 
their  lower  leaves  in  consequence.  Young  shoots 
of  Coleus  may  be  taken  when  about  %  inches  in 
length,  and  inserted  singly  in  small  pots  filled 
with  sandy  soil  and  plunged  in  the  propagating 
frame.  Jloschosnia  cuttings  root  readily,  and 
may  be  inserted  seven  or  eight  in  a  5-inch  pot. 
When  the  young  plants  are  well  established  place 
in  an  intermediate  temperature  of  50°  or  55°. 

C/»«?/er.s-.— Most  of  these  plants  under  glass  are 
rapid  growers,  and  as  they  are  now  in  full  growth 
will  need  attention  to  keep  them  tied  in  posi- 
tion. Iponneas,  Lapageria,  Myrsiphyllum,  etc., 
whose  growths  are  tender,  and"  have  a  tendency 
to  twine  round  anything  to  support  themselves 
will  need  almost  daily  attention.  Insect  pests 
are  also  troublesome  in  this  section,  and  must  be 
kept  in  check,  or  the  appearance  of  the  plants 
will  suffer  considerably. 

Fruits  Under  Glass. 
Black  rfamlniri,!i  Grape.— If  the  bunches  in  the 
early  house  are  showing  colour,  no  attempt 
should  be  made  to  hasten  the  ripening  process  by 
high  temperatures  or  a  moist  atmosphere.  Time 
IS  necessary  for  them  to  finish  properly,  and  a 
dry,  warm,  buoyant  atmosphere  should  be  main- 
tained. It  is  preferable  at  this  stage  that 
suflicient  water  be  affiirded  to  the  roots  to  carr\- 
them  through  this  part  of  their  development,  but 
where  raised  borders  are  adopted  this  may  not  be 
practicable.  Stop  all  shoots  at  short  intervals,  so 
that  no  great  amount  of  foliage  has  to  be  removed 
at  one  time,  giving  no  check  to  root  action. 
When  the  colouring  is  well  advanced  young 
leaves  may  be  allowed  more  latitude,  stopping 
occasionally.  More  air  may  be  admitted  to  the 
house  and  less  atmospheric  moisture  maintained, 
guarding  against  sudden  changes  of  temperature." 

Hardy  Fruit. 

Maiden  Straiiiiarry  Phuils  from  which  tlie 
current  year's  supply  of  runners  is  to  be  obtained 
may  be  divested  of  their  flowers  and  given  a 
mulching  if  required. 

Peach  B/ister.— After  cold  night  temperatures 
this  disease  generally  makes  its  appearance. 
The  leaves  become  thick,  fleshy  and  distorted, 
sometimes  the  young  shoots  become  enlarged  and 
twisted  and  are  often  completely  spoilt.  Pick 
off'  all  diseased  leaves  and  burn  them  ;  also,  if 
the  shoots  are  attacked,  they  should  be  cut  off' 
and  burned.  As  the  disease  is  a  fungus,  a 
partial  preventive  is  a  spraymg  with  some  good 
fungicide.  Disbudding  will  now  require  atten- 
tion ;  keep  fruit  trees  free  from  suckers,  keepinw 
the  surface  soil  clean  and  affording  a  mulch.         " 

Flower  Garden. 
fferbaceom  Boy-dei-s.—Unnv  of  the  plants  now 
require  staking,  and  should  be  given  support 
before  they  become  damaged  by  winds.  Delphi- 
niums and  other  tall  growing"  plants  require  a 
stout  stake  to  which  they  may  be  tied,  but 
Pieonies  and  dwarfer  growing  "plants  may  be 
supported  b\'  short  branches,  so  placed  that  when 
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the  foliage  develops  these  will  be  hidden,  thougli 
still  afl'ording  support. 

Jioseg. — These  are  now  growing  freely  and 
require  plenty  of  moisture  at  the  roots,  especially 
the  strong  growing  rambling  kinds.  If  green  fly 
appears  syringe  the  plants  with  a  solution  of 
quassia  extract,  and  if  the  soil  in  which  they  are 
growing  is  of  a  light,  sandy  nature,  a  mulch  of 
short  manure  will  greatly  help  them. 

Kitchen  Gabuen. 

Leeks. — The  remaining  portion  of  the  main 
crop  should  be  lifted  to  check  further  growth  and 
development  of  seed  stems.  Lay  them  in  under 
a  cool  wall  to  be  used  as  re(iuired.  Seeds  of 
Cauliflowers,  Brussels  Sprouts,  &o.  are  often  sown 
thickly,  and  if  the  seedlings  are  left  in  the  seed- 
bed until  they  are  required  for  planting  out 
permanently  much  injury  is  done  them. 

Pi'as  for  Succession. — A  selection  of  varieties 
that  will  give  a  long  supply  should  now  lie  made, 
Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Gladstone,  Autocrat,  &c.  being 
varieties  that  give  good  returns  for  present  sowing 
and  do  not  grow  too  high. 

A  sowing  of  Runner  Beans  may  be  made  now. 
Sown  in  a  fairly  deep  trench,  protection  from  late 
frosts  during  the  early  stages  may  be  given  by 
running  mats  over  the  trench  or  placing  Fir 
boughs  over  them. 

W.    H.    L.4MBERT. 
(Gardener  to  Earl  Grey. ) 

Howick,  Xorth uihltilaiid. 


TO 


ANSWERS 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answers.— TAt-  Editor  intends 
to  make  The  Garden  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire 
assistance,  no  matter  what  the  branch  o/  gardening  may 
be,  and  with  that  object  toill  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
'^Answers  to  Correspondents"  column.  All  communica- 
tions should  be  clearly  and  concisely  ivritten  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Garden,  ^0,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W.C  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  desigtiation  he  may  desire  to  be  itsed  in  the 
paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should 
be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


FLOWER    GARDEN. 

Narcissi    and    Gladioli    (Cymro).— 

Providing  there  is  plejitj'  of  room  between  the 
Narcissi  bulbs  we  think  Gladioli  would  provide 
a  suitable  succession,  although  j'ou  are  somewhat 
late  in  planting.  (iladioli  are  best  lifted  and 
dried  off  after  flowering.  We  do  not  think  you 
would  find  them  very  satisfactory  in  succeeding 
years  if  you  were  to  leave  the  tJladioli  undis- 
turbed, as  you  propose  to  do  with  the  Narcissi. 
Why  not  plant  some  of  the  hardy  Liliums  among 
the  Narcissi,  such  as  L.  croeeum,  umbellatum, 
tigrinum  and  others.  These  would  provide  a 
succession  and  are  best  left  undisturbed,  while 
Gladioli,  as  a  rule,  are  not  satisfactory  if  left  in 
the  ground  throughout  the  winter. 

Earwig's  eating:  Chrysanthe- 
mums (M.  B.). — The  only  really  .satisfactory 
method  of  getting  rid  of  earwigs  among  plants 
is  to  trap  them  in  some  way  or  another.  It  is 
a  common  practice  to  use  small  flower-pots  partly 
filled  with  dry  hay  or  moss,  placing  these  inverted 
on  stakes  among  the  plants.  Earwigs  are  fond 
of  dry  and  warm  places  and  dislike  damp,  so  that 
in  such  a  receptacle  as  above  mentioned  they 
congregate  in  considerable  numbers.  The  flower- 
pots must  be  examined  daily,  shaking  the 
contents  over  a  bucket  of  boiling  water.  Another 
method  is  to  place  Bean  stalks,  cut  into  pieces 
8  inches  or  !t  inches  long,  a»nong  the  shoots  of  the 
plants  infested.       These,  too,  must  be  examined 


<laily  and  shaken  over  lioiling  water  to  destroy  the 
earwigs  inside.  You  ought  to  be  able  to  catch  a 
large  luuuber  in  these  ways. 

Polyanthuses      and      Primroses 

(,1.  r.  (iilimii  Sodli). — We  do  not  find  any 
disease  but  rather  a  very  considerable  deprecia- 
tion of  vitality,  due  entirely,  we  think,  to  in- 
different cultivation.  The  clumps  have  been 
planted  bodil}'  apparentl3',  whereas,  had  the 
plants  been  divided  and  replanted  in  well- 
enriched  soil,  a  new  vigour  would  have  been  set 
up.  After  all,  if  you  desire  to  retain  such  things 
in  a  high  state  of  vigour  there  is  no  better  or 
simpler  way  of  doing  it  than  by  raising  seedlings 
periodically. 

Paeony  {Mrs.  Ren.^haw).—\ye  should  think  an  im- 
poverished state  of  the  soil  to  he  the  chief  cause  of  the 
imperfect  flowers.  You  do  not  saj'  what  tlie  position  is  or 
the  soil,  and  the  plant  may  also  be  suffering  from  the  great 
heat  and  drought  of  1906.  If  no  disease  is  present  in  the 
foliage  give  a  few  gallons  of  water  or  weak  liquid  manure 
every  few  days  to  build  up  stronger  growth  buds. 

Plants  fop  beds  (Lanca-^ter).  —There  are  large 
numbers  of  tuberous  Begonias  suited  to  bedding,  and 
there  are  those  of  the  B.  sempertlorens  set.  usually  dwarf 
and  free-flowering.  The  tuberous  section  of  Begonias  are 
often  most  satisfactory,  and  these  are  available  in  pink, 
scarlet,  crimson,  white,  orange  and  other  shades  of  colour. 
We  take  it  so  beautiful  a  plant  as  Heliotrope  would  be  too 
large  growing  for  you.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  cheapest 
and  most  freely-flowered  of  good  bedding  plants,  giving 
little  trouble,  and  there  are  faunas,  which,  if  planted 
thinly,  could  be  carpeted  with  tufted  Tansies.  Of  Fuchsias 
we  regard  Ballet  Girl  as  one  of  the  best — scarlet  sepals 
and  white  corolla.  Standards  of  these  plants  are  always 
somewhat  dear,  the  plants  being  the  result  of  two  years' 
growth. 

Bulbs  on  lawn  and  In  park  (A  Coihitnitt 
Reader).— The  Crocuses  could  be  cut  down  in  early  June 
with  impunity,  but  if  mown  down  in  the  early  green  stage 
the  flowering  will  suffer  another  year.  There  are  a  few 
bulbous  things,  as  Snowdrops,  Anemones  and  the  like,  that 
in  moderate  quantities  do  not  affect  cattle  when  the  foliage 
is  cut  with  the  grass.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cattle  will 
nut  touch  the  hay  when  this  is  mixed  with  such  larger- 
leaved  plants  as  the  Daftodil.  We  know  a  large  area  of 
many  acres,  in  which  at  the  present  time  an  attempt  is 
being  made  to  clear  out  the  bulbs  from  the  grass  for  this 
reason.  It  is  rarely  the  cattle  take  in  the  green  state  ttie 
foliage  they  refuse  in  the  dry  state.  The  flowers  we  have 
no  knowledge  of,  but  we  would  not  place  the  temptation 
in  their  way.  Is  it  tiot  possible  to  fence  oft'  a  fringe  of  the 
park  for  your  bulb  plantitig'^ 


ROSE    GARDEN. 
Undergrowth  for  Roses  ( /'.  G.  H.  B. ). 

You  could  have  nothing  mcjre  suitable  for  an 
undergrowth  to  your  Roses  than  Tufted  Pansies 
or  Violas.  There  is  one  called  The  Mearns,  a 
dark  purple  shade,  that  would  look  well  beneath 
30ur  plants  of  Caroline  Testout,  or  the  lavender- 
coloured  Kitty  Bell,  a  very  elurrming  Viola,  might 
be  used.  We  thifik  nothing  would  look  nicer 
than  Violas  at  the  foot  of  the  standard  Roses. 
We  know  of  nothing  that  would  give  you  so 
much  flowerand  bloom  throughout  so  long  a  season 
as  Titfted  Pansies,  and  they  do  not  harm  the 
Roses.  Write  to  one  of  the  firms  of  nurserymen 
advertising  in  our  pages,  who  make  a  speciality 
of  these  Violas,  ask  for  their  catalogue,  then 
you  can  make  a  selection.  The  varieties  are 
innumerable. 

Manuring  Roses  (ir.  A.  C.).— No,  we 

sh(3uld  not  advise  a  second  application  of  Tonk's 
manure  now,  but  the  jjlants,  if  well  established, 
may  each  receive,  with  advantage,  about  two 
gallons  of  liquid  cow  manure,  repeating  this  again 
in  a  fortnight.  After  this,  say,  about  the  end 
of  May,  a  small  quantity  of  some  good  fertiliser 
would  be  helpful  if  dusted  on  the  soil  around  the 
plants  during  a  shower,  or,  failing  this,  hoe  it  in. 
This  might  be  followed  by  another  watering  of 
liquid  cow  manure,  but  be  careful  to  withhold 
liqjlid  manure  as  soon  as  the  colour  is  seen  in  the 
buds.  Keep  the  hoe  well  employed  to  loosen 
the  surface.  This  in  itself  is  an  excellent  aid  to 
good  culture.  In  preparing  the  liquid  manure, 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  throw  a  barrowload  into  a 
cesspool  or  large  tub,  then  fill  up  with  water. 
After  standing  about  one  day  it  may  be  used  half 
strength.  When  spent,  renew  the  manure.  Cow 
manure  is  a  very  mild   stimulant,  and   may   be 


given  full  strength  when  buds  are  about  the  size 
of  marbles. 

Rose  AV.  A.  Rlchapdson  (F.  /,.).— If  the  plant 
is  well  rooted  in  a  flower-pot  you  covilil  plant  it  out  at  any 
time,  but  the  sooner  the  better  If  planted  at  once  the 
plant  would  be  able  to  make  roots  into  the  fresh  soil  before 
flowering  time,  and  that,  of  course,  would  be  an  advantage. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Grapes  shanking  (?'.  0.).— The  berries 
sent  have  not  "set"  properly.  'The  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  is  not  one  of  the  most  free-setting 
Grapes,  atid  requires  more  care  in  its  management 
than  some  of  the  others.  When  the  Vines  are  in 
flowera  drj',  warm  and  airyatmosphere  is  essential. 
It  would  have  been  better  if  you  had  assisted 
fertilisation  by  using  pollen  from  one  of  the 
varieties  that  produce  it  freely,  such  as  Black 
Hamburgh.  However,  we  think  the  state  of  the 
small  (irapes  sent  is  also  partly  due  to  a  bad 
border.  In  the  autumn  we  should  advise  you  to 
take  away  as  much  of  the  old  soil  as  you  can 
without  damaging  the  roots,  make  the  drainage 
good,  and  replace  the  old  soil  with  good  turfy 
loam,  with  which  some  half-inch  bones  (a  handful 
to  a  barrow-load)  have  beefi  mixed. 

Peach  and  Vine  leaves  dis- 
figured (ir.  tt.).— The  leaves  have  just  the 
appearance  one  might  expect  had  they  been 
syringed  with  paraffin  or  some  insecticide  used 
too  strongly.  If  you  have  been  using  these  the 
damage  may  be  accounted  for  in  this  way. 
There  are  also  signs  of  the  foliage  having  been 
scorched.  The  leaves  of  Peaches  and  Vines 
under  glass  at  this  time  of  year  are  very  tender, 
and  a  hot  sunny  day  following  a  spell  of  dull 
weather  quickly  produces  scorching  if  the  house 
is  not  carefully  ventilated.  Insecticides,  if 
used  too  strong,  quickly  injure  the  tender 
leafage.  You  should  give  a  little  air  quite  early 
in  the  morning  to  dispel  moisture  from  the  leaves. 
While  tlie  fruits  are  stoning  a  temperature  of  60" 
at  night  is  quite  high  enough.  \Ve  are  glad  to 
know  that  you  appreciate  The  (iarden. 

Damson    tree    failing    to    fruit 

( ir.  V.  B.). — Without  seeing  the  tree  it  is 
difficult  to  say  what  is  the  cause  of  its  not  bearing 
fruit.  The  flowers  you  sent  are  very  weak,  the 
stigma  (or  fruit-bearing  part)  especially.  We  can 
only  suggest  that  the  branches  of  the  trees  are 
overcrowded  and  too  thick,  making  it  impossible 
for  fehe  growths  to  ripen  properly.  If  our  surmise 
is  correct  that  the  tree  is  overcrowded,  we  should 
advise  you  to  have  many  of  the  weakest  of  the 
shoots  cut  clean  out  next  winter.  This  will  most 
likely  have  the  desired  effect  of  cofiverting  the 
blossom  into  fruit  in  due  time.  It  .sometimes 
happens  that  the  cause  of  such  old  trees  not 
bearing  fruit,  although  flowering  freely,  is  to  be 
found  in  their  being  dry  at  the  roots.  In  case 
this  may  have  something  to  do  with  the  failure 
of  your  tree,  we  would  have  the  ground  forked 
round  it  and  a  good  watering  given  once  a  week 
for  four  weeks  in  succession. 

Peach  leaf  curl  {E.  M.  Doyne).—Yom 
Peach  trees  are  suffering  from  leaf  curl,  which  is 
a  fungoid  disease.  Once  the  disease  is  established 
in  a  tree  there  is  no  means  of  eradicating  it 
except  by  cutting  off  Ihe  parts  affected.  'The 
fimgus  lives  throughout  the  year  in  the  shoots 
and  small  branches,  pushing  its  growth  into  the 
young  leaves  as  they  are  opening.  The  best  way 
of  dealing  with  infested  trees  is  to  cut  off,  as  far 
as  can  be  reasonably  done  without  injuring  the 
tree,  those  shoots  and  leaves  badly  attacked. 
Burn  all  diseased  leaves  and  any  that  may  have 
fallen.  Spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  as  the 
leaves  are  opening,  and  again  in  three  or  four 
weeks'  time,  prevents  the  disease  spores  spread- 
ing to  other  trees.  Protecting  the  leaves  from 
keen  cold  winds  is  advisable.  To  make  Bordeau.x 
mixture  dissolve  lOoz.  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  a 
little  boiling  water  and  add  five  gallons  of  cold 
water  ;  slake  tioz.  of  lime  in  water  and  pour  it 
into  the  copper  solution   when   cold.       Stir  the 
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mixture  well.  To  teat  it  dip  in  the  tilaile  of  a 
knife  for  a  minute.  If  the  blade  has  a  coppery 
appearance  more  lime  must  be  added  or  the 
mixture  will  injure  the  foliage. 

Pear  bloom  destroyed  (T.  F.  Barton). -The 
M.pwtrsliiive  lieen  destroyed  b.v  the  Pear  gall  nute.  See 
;iiisw.!r  ill  TiiK  GARDEN  of  the  27th  ult.  to  "  Balthayock. 

Killing  old  tree  (E.  K.  FmnkUn).—\on  can  kill 
vour  Pear  tree  by  removing  the  soil  from  the  main  roots 
and  horing  a  hole  half  an  inch  to  1  inch  in  diameter 
tluTOigh  or  almost  through  each  root,  afterwards  filling 
11)  the  holes  with  salt.  The  salt  will  not  injure  the  gniuiid 
in  the  vicinity  to  such  an  extent  as  strong  acids  would 
were  they  used.  It  is  quite  likely  that  fungi  will  piit  ui 
an  aiipearance  after  a  while,  but  how  long  you  will  l«e 
flee  from  them  it  is  impossible  t"  say. 

Peach  fruits  coming  double  (U-  J-  Bulpit) 
It  is  not  an  infrequent  occurrence  for  Peach  Howers  to  set 
in  twins,  but  the  fraits  sho\ild  never  be  allowed  to  grow 
together  to  maturity,  as  the  result  would  he  deformity  of 
both.  If  the  smallest  fruit  is  detached  carefully  from  the 
largest  as  soon  as  the  deformity  is  perceived,  no  hann  will 
have  been  done,  and  the  remaining  fruit  will  suffer  no 
disflgurenieut  in  consequence.  Judging  from  practical 
knowledge  and  observation,  we  have  found  that  it  invari- 
ably occurs  on  trees  in  robust  growth  and  good  health, 
and  therefore  is  one  indication  of  good  cultivation. 


aiha A.    M.    S.—l,    Mesembryanthemum    edule ;     2, 

Allium    vineale ;     3,    Euphorbia    Lathyrus ;    4,    'lulipa 

sylvestris-   .'),  Brodiiea  unitlora;  6,  Veronica  speciosa. 

N  G  11"^.  Antirrhinum  Asarina ;  2,  .Sambucus  race- 
mosa-  :i.  Daphne  pontica ;  4,  Buxus  sempervirens  var. 
myrtifolia  ;  ,".,  Narcissus  bitlorus ;  6,  Saxifraga  grauulata. 

Question. 
Use  of  acetylene  gas  pefuse.-I  should  be 
obliged  if  V"U  can  tell  me  if  there  is  any  real  use  in  the 
the  garcien"fur  the  refuse  of  acetylene  gas.  I  have  heard  it 
is  good  for  killing  slugs,  wireworms,  &c.,  but  we  do  not 
know  when  and  in  what  proportion  to  use  it.  We  are 
making  our  gas  now,  and  in  consequence  have  a  good  deal 
of  the  refuse  each  day.— (Miss)  Dorothy  Witha-v. 


SOCIETIES. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 
Winter    Lettuces     and     Onions 

(rtVd).— One  reason  wh^'  the  Lettuces  and 
Onions  you  saw  looking  so  well  on  an  exposed 
allotment,  and  even  much  smothered  with 
Oroundsel,  was  that  the  plants  were  growing 
where  sown,  and  therefore  were  deeply  rooted. 
The  Groundsel  would  also  furnish  some  shelter. 
Your  plants  and  those  of  your  friend  were  trans- 
planted from  a  seed-bed,  and  as  a  conse(|uence 
whether  on  a  ridge  or  on  the  flat  had  poor  root- 
hold.  You  planted  tho.se  in  August.  Far  better 
so  early  in  the  autumn  to  have  sown  seed,  as  had 
you  done  so  no  doubt  your  plants  rooting  deep 
and  undisturbed  woidd  have  withstood  hard 
weather.  From  August  a*  to  the  end  of  the  month 
is  a  proper  time  to  sow  seed  of  both  Winter 
Onions  and  Lettuce.  The  best  time  for  trans- 
planting—and with  Onions  the  general  rule  is  to 
do  so— is  in  March  after  the  hard  weather  of  the 
winter  is  over.  Lettuce,  even  of  Hardy  Ham- 
mersmith, withstands  frost  better  when  quite 
young  and  well-rooted  than  when  it  is  older  and 
has  been  transplanted. 

Sowing  garden  Peas  (E.  A.  Jf.).— It  depends 
very  much  on  the  condition  of  the  land,  whether  it  has  been 
deeply  trenched  and  heavily  manured  during  the  previous 
winter,  as  laud  should  be  where  it  is  expected  to 
give  the  highest  and  best  results.  On  such  land  the 
Peas  named  should  be  sown  in  three  rows  in  a  shallow 
furrow  about  5  inches  wide  and  4  inches  deep.  Plant  a 
row  of  seeds  in  the  middle,  at  2  inches  apart  and  then 
a  row  each  side  of  this  also  2  inches  apart  and  2  inches 
distant  on  both  sides  from  the  centre  row.  Some  advocate 
thinner  sowing  than  this,  but  we  have  proved  this  to  be  a 
happy  medium,  and  one  which  gives  the  best  results.  If 
the  land  is  not  specially  cultivated  as  mcntioiicii,  but  is 
in  the  cimdition  of  ordinary  garden  soil  as  prLpaieil  lor 
general  crops,  the  number  of  seeds  should  1 


d.iuhled. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Native  country  of  Coltsfoot  or  Winter 
Heliotrope  {M.  E.  ,S.).— Petasites  fragraus  is  a  native 
of  Italy  and  Sicily,  but  has  spread  over  France  and 
(icrmaiiy.  It  was  introduced  into  this  country  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  and  is  now  naturalised  in 
many  places. 

Name  of  fungus  (A.  C.).— The  fungus  sent  is  not 
a  member  of  the  Tuberacei  or  trufrte  family,  but  one  of  the 
puff-ball  tribe  (Scleroderma  vulgare)  in  which  the  fructifi- 
cation, as  seen  under  the  microscope,  is  totally  different. 
Scleroderma  is  often  partially  subterranean  as  in  your 
instance,  and  is  frequently  mistaken  for  a  truffle.  Your 
example  is  a  small  one.  Harks  of  the  teeth  of  rodents  are 
not  uncommon  on  many  of  the  larger  fungi. 

Name  of  fruit.— ^.  P-  HnrstoH,— Apple  Annie 
Elizabeth. 

Names  of  plants.— IVW.— We  should  say  the 
shrub  concerning  which  you  enquire  is  Euonymus 
japonicus  latifolius  albus,  or  it  may  perhaps  be  the  varie- 
gated Privet  Ligustrura  ovalifolium  elegantissimum.  From 
a  brief  description  like  yours  it  is  quite  impossible  to  say 
positively,  but  if  you  could  send  a  spray  we  should  then 

be  pleased  to  name  it  for  you. TeW. —Probably  the 

plant  referred  to  is  Asparagus  plumosus,    whose  small 
berries  (not  flowers)  are  red.    A  specimen  would  enable  us 

to  determine. B.  T.  .F.— Tulip  Keizerkroim. T.  C, 

tci'rfs. —Lycaste  Skinneri,  Brodiica  uniflora  and  Reiueckia 
carnea  var.  variegata. Mrs.  Z).— Lycaste  Skiunen  var. 


FORTHCOMING    FLOWER    SHOWS. 

CANTERHUKV    ANU    KENT     RoSE     SOCIETY.  —  The   tweutv- 

liinth  annual  exhibitition  will  be  held  on  Thursday, 
.Tune  27,  in  the  park  adjoining  Bai-ton  Court,  Canterbui-y-, 
by  kind  permission  of  General  Russell,  C.V.O.  A  good 
schedule  of  prizes  has  been  got  together,  and  an  excellent 
show  is  oonfldently  anticipated.  The  hon.  secretary  is 
Mr  C  C  Williamson,  Wilstead.Ethelbert  Road,  Canterbury. 

Charllmi  KinffS  Horticultural  and  Cvtta<jc  Garden 
Svrirtii  -The  annual  show  of  this  society  will  take  place 
at  I.iliybiook  on  Wednesday,  August  21.  Entries  close  on 
August  14.  hull  particulars  may  be  had  from  Mr.  E.  .1. 
\ttwood,  Alton,  Cirencester  Road,  Charlton  Kings. 

Kewport(M(,n.)ChrymntlieiiiiimSociety.~Thi:nmeteenth 
annual  show  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  November  7,  in 
the  Gymnasium,  Athletic  Grounds,  from  2  p.m.  to  9.30 
p.m.  The  secretary  is  Mr.  H.  Poole,  25,  Morden  Road, 
Newport.  c  f     -. 

Chester  Paxttm  Society.— The  annual  exhibition  of  fruit 
and  Chrysanthemums  will  he  held  in  the  Town  Hall, 
Chester,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  November  13  and 
14.  Mr.  G.  P.  Mihi,  Grosveuor  Museum,  Chester,  is  the 
hon.  secretary. 

Bnlton  and  District  Horticultural  and  Chrysantlteninm 
Siiciet II.— The  twenty-first  annual  exhibition  of  Chrysan- 
themums, plants,  fruit  and  vegetables  will  t.ake  place  lu 
the  Albert  Hall  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  November  16 
and  1«.  The  secretary  is  Mr.  George  Corhett,  Heaton 
Grange  Gardens,  Bolton. 

Jl/(.r/('//  and  District  Paxton  Society.— The  third  annual 
Chrvsaiithemum  show  will  be  held  in  the  Town  Hall, 
Jlorley,  on  Saturday,  November  23.  Schedules  are  now 
ready,  and  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Richard  Dobson, 
hon.  secretary.  Grove  Cottage,  Morley. 

NATIONAL    AITRICULA    AND    PRIMULA    .SOCIETY 

(MIDLAND  SECTION). 
THE  eighth  annual  exhibition  of  the  above  society  was 
held  at  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham,  on 
Wednesday,  the  1st  inst.,  and  from  every  point  of  view 
was  the  most  successful  ever  held  by  the  society.  Northern 
"rowers  were  represented  by  the  two  champions— Mr. 
Tom  Lord  of  Todmorden  and  Mr.  W.  M.  Shipinan  of 
Altrincham— but  Mr.  Douglas  of  Great  Bookham  was 
unable  to  be  present,  owing  to  the  southern  show  having 
taken  place  on  the  previous  day.  Mr.  Lord  sliowed  the 
grey-edged  Auricula  Richard  Headly  in  fine  form,  one  of 
his  plants  of  this  variety  securing  the  premier  award. 
The  judges  were  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown  and  Mr.  .Tohn  Pope. 
Messrs.  Storrie  and  Storrie  of  Dundee  and  Mr.  S.  Mortimer 
of  Farnham  put  up  very  attractive  exhibits  of  Polyan- 
thuses and  Primroses ;  Bakers,  Wolverhampton,  a  fine 
display  of  zonal  Pelargouiums  ;  and  Mr.  W.  C.  G.  Ludford 
of  Four  Oaks  an  interesting  group  of  Cacti  and  succulent 
plants.     The  principal  prize-winners  were  : 

Eight  show  Auriculas,  dissimilar :  First,  Mr  T.  Lord, 
Todmorden,  with  Ruby,  Richard  Headly,  Mrs.  Dodwell 
and  others ;  second,  Mr.  W.  M.  Shipman,  Altrincham  ; 
third,  Mr.  W.  C.  G.  Ludford,  Four  Oaks. 

Six  show  Auriculas,  dissimilar :  First,  Mr.  T.  Lord,  with 
Richard  Headly,  George  Lightbody,  Mrs.  Henwood  and 
others;  second,  Mr  W.  M.  Shipman;  third,  Mr  Charles 
Winn. 

Four  show  Auriculas,  dissimilar:  I'irst,  Mr.  S.  T. 
Healey,  Leicester,  with  James  Hannaford,  Richard  Headly, 
Gladiator  and  Favorite;  second,  Mr.  J.  Collier,  juii., 
Ludlow  ;  third,  Mr.  Richard  HoldinE. 

Two  show  Auriculas,  dissimilar  :  First,  Mr.  S.  T.  Healey, 
Leicester  ;  second,  Mr.  A.  Lawton  ;  third,  Mr.  Richard 
Holding. 

One  green  edge :  First,  Mr.  T.  Lord,  with  Shirley  Hibberd  ; 
second,  Mr.  T.  Lord,  with  A.  Barker ;  third,  Mr.  W.  M. 
Shipman,  with  A.  Barker. 

One  grey  edge :  First  and  second,  Mr.  T.  Lord,  with 
Richard  Headly ;  third  and  fourth,  Jlr.  W.  M.  Shipman, 
with  Richard  Headly  and  Dinham. 

One  white  edge  :  First,  Mr.  T.  Lord,  with  Acme;  second, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Parton,  Hollywood,  with  Acme  ;  third,  Mr. 
W.  M.  Shipinan,  with  Acme. 

One  self  edge  :  First,  Mr.  T.  Lord,  with  Ruby  ;  second, 
Mr.  T.  Lord,  with  Mrs.  Potts ;  third,  Mr.  C.  Winn,  with 
Gerald. 

Two  show  Auriculas,  for  maiden  growers :  First.  Mr. 
A.  E.  Clutterbuck,  Sutton  Coldfleld,  with  Ruby  and  Jlrs. 
Potts. 

Three  show  Auriculas :  First,  Mr.  W.  C.  G.  Ludford, 
with  .Wjbe  Liszt,  Gerald  and  Sliirby  Hibberd. 

Premier  show  Auricula  in  tbc  wlmlc  exhibition  :  Richard 
Headly,  shown  by  Mr.  T.  Lord,  a  very  Hue  specimen. 


Eight  alpine  Auriculas,  dissimilar :  First,  Mr.  W.  C.  G. 
Ludford,  with  Argus,  Mrs.  M.  Smith.  J.  F.  Kew  and  others ; 
second,  Mr.  Charles  Winn  ;  third,  Mr  .J.  .Stokes. 

Six  alpine  Auriculas,  dissimilar :    First,    Mr.    Charles 
Winn;  second.  Sir.  W.  C.  G.  Ludford  ;  third,  Mr.  T.  Lord. 
Four  alpine  Auriculas,  dissimilar:    First,  Mr.  Richard 
Holding,  with  Prudence,  Mrs.  Daiiks  and  others. 

Two  alpine  Auriculas,  dissimilar  :  First,  Mr.  R.  Holding, 
with  Argus  and  Seedling  No.  15. 

One  gold  centre  alpine:  First,  Mr.  Richard  Holding, 
with  Golden  Acme. 

One  light  centre  alpine  :  First,  Mr.  W.  H.  Parton,  with 
Thetis. 

'j'wo  alpines,  for  maiden  growers:  First,  Mr.  A.  E. 
Clutterbuck,  with  Duke  of  York  and  Thetis. 

Three  alpine  Auriculas:  First,  Mr.  T.  M.  Eglmgton, 
with  .1.  ¥.  Kew,  Mrs.  Gorton  and  Argus. 

Premier  alpine  Auricula  selec^ted  from  the  whole  exhi- 
bition: Mrs.  Danks,  exhibited  by  Mr  Charles  Winn. 
Six  fancy  Auriculas  :  First,  Mr  C.  Winn. 
Premier  seedling  alpine  :  Mr.  C.  Winn,  with  Seedling. 
Premier  show  Auricula  seedling :   First,  Mr.  C.  Winn, 
with  Mrs.  Sheppard. 

Mr.  Lord  secured  the  silver  medal  offered  by  the 
Birmingham  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Winn  the  bronze  medal  to  the  exhibitor  gaining 
the  greatest  number  of  points.  Mr.  Charles  Winn  also 
secured  the  WiUmott  medal  tor  the  greatest  number  of 
points  secured  by  a  local  exhibitor.  Silver  medals  were 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Storrie  and  Storrie,  Dundee,  for  an 
exhibit  of  Polyanthuses  and  Primroses  ;  to  Mr.  W.  C.  G. 
Ludford,  Four  Oaks,  for  a  collection  of  Cacti  and  succulent 
plants;  to  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Farnham,  for  an  exhiliit  of 
Polyanthuses  and  Primroses ;  .and  to  Messra.  Bakers, 
Wolverhampton,  for  zonal  Pelargoniums. 

WAEQRAVE  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 
MR.  T.  W.  Briscoe,  Orchid  grower  to  Messrs.  .T.  Veitch 
and  Sons,  Langley,  read  a  valuable  paper  on  •'  Plants  from 
China  and  .lapaii  and  their  Collectors  "  before  the  members 
of  the  above  association  on  the  1st  inst.  The  work  done 
by  these  travellers  and  the  great  risks  they  ran  was 
pointed  out,  and  the  many  beautiful  shrubs,  trees  and 
flowers  which  they  have  introduced  into  England  were 
described.  Of  many  of  the  shrubs,  &c.,  Mr.  Briscoe  had 
dried  and  mounted  specimens,  which  he  handed  rrmiid. 
A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded.  Mr.  W.  Pope 
showed  some  well-flowered  Dendrobiums,  Mr.  W.  Massey 
a  fine  group  of  Hydrangeas  and  Mr.  Glen  several  Calceo- 
larias, the  two  former  obtaining  the  cultural  certificate  of 
the  society. 

REDHILL,    REIGATE    AND    DISTRICT. 

AT  a  largely  attended  meeting  of  this  society  held  recently 
Mr.  W.  P.  Bound  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Gregory  of  Croydon 
delivered  a  most  instructive  lectuie  on  "  Rock  and  Water 
Gardening."  Upwards  of  seventy  lantern  slides  were  ex- 
hibited. The  lecturer  remarked  that  many  untidy  parts 
of  the  garden  could  be  made  objects  of  great  beauty  by 
converting  them  into  rock  gardens.  Much  valuable  in- 
formation with  reference  to  the  formation  and  the  con- 
structicui  of  this  particular  system  of  gardening  was  given. 
Some  interesting  exhibits  were  shown,  aud  the  society's 
first-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  the  following: 
Mr.  F.  Chambers,  Elstree  Gardens,  for  herbaceous  Cal- 
ceolaria, the  plant  measuring  4  feet  through  ;  Mr.  F.  C. 
Legge,  Patteson  Court  Gardens,  exhibited  a  very  handsome 
collection  of  seedling  Polyanthus;  Mr.  Kemp,  Okewood 
Gardens,  a  flue  dish  of  Strawberries.  A  second-class  certi- 
ficate was  awarded  to  Mr.  Cooper,  Kingswood  Manor,  fiu-  a 
dish  of  well-coloured  Strawberries.  On  the  motion  of  the 
chairman,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  the  lecturer. 


EDINBURGH    SPRING    SHOW. 

The  spring  show  of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society,  which  was  held  in  the  Waverley  Market,  Edin- 
burgh, on  May  8  and  9  was  in  point  of  size  equal  to  the 
majority  of  its  predecessors  of  recent  years,  while  the 
quality  was  generally  of  a  high  order. 

The  leading  class  for  groups  of  plants  was  that  for  a 
group  '20  feet  by  12  feet,  for  which  there  was  but  limited 
competition.  The  first  prize  went  to  Mr.  G.  Wood,  Oswalil 
House,  for  a  good  group  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Thorn.  The 
other  plant  classes  were,  as  a  whole,  of  high  quality. 

Cut  flowers  were  very  numerous,  and  in  some  classes 
the  prize  exhibits  were  especially  good,  such  as  those  for 
Roses,  where  the  first  prize  for  twenty-four  was  won  by 
Mr.  Parleme,  with  a  vei-y  fine  lot.  Carnations,  Narcissi  and 
other  classes  of  popular  fiowers  were  excellent.  The  table 
decorations  and  classes  for  bouquets,  sprays,  &c.,  elicited 
a  strong  competition,  that  in  the  first  being  particularly 
keen.  .  ,  , .  ,, 

Vegetables,  although  not  a  large  section,  were  of  high 
quality  for  the  season,  Mr.  Mackinlay,  Wrest  Park,  winning 
for  the  collection.  Fruit  was  better  than  last  year. 
Amateurs  exhibited  well  in  the  classes  limited  to  them. 

The  great  features  of  the  show  were  the  non-competitive 
exhibits  of  the  trade,  but  for  which  the  large  area  would 
have  been  poorly  occupied.  These  were  highly  creditable 
to  the  exhibitors,  Messrs.  R.  B.  Laird  and  .Sons,  Limited ; 
Messrs.  Dicksons  and  Co. ;  Messrs.  .lames  Dickson  and  Sons ; 
Mr.  John  Dowuie  ;  Messrs.  Cunningham,  Fraser  and  Co.  ; 
Messrs.  Barr  aud  Sons,  London  ;  Messrs.  William  Cutbusli 
and  Son,  London ;  Mr.  John  Forbes,  Hawick ;  Messrs.  R.  P. 
Ker  and  Sons,  Aigburth ;  Messrs.  Hogg  and  Robertson, 
Dublin  ;  Sir  Josselyn  Gore-Booth,  Lissadel ;  and  Messrs. 
Storrie  and  .Storrie,  Glencarse.  A  number  of  other  exhibits 
were  also  shown  by  the  trade,  which  space  will  not  allow- 
to  be  detailed. 
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EDITORIAL.    NOTICES. 

Every  department  of  horticxdture  is  represented  in  Thb 
.Garden,  and  the  Editorinvites  readers  to  send  in  questions 
relating  to  matters  upon  which  they  wish  advice  from 
cmnpetent  authorities.  With  that  object  he  unshes  to  make 
the  ^^ Answers  to  Correspondents"  columns  a  conspictious 
feature,  and,  when  qtieries  are  printed,  he  hopes  readers 
.will  kindly  give  enquirers  the  benefit  of  their  assistance. 
All  communications  must  be  written  clearly  on  one  side 
.  only  of  the  paper,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
•  Garden,  accompanied  by  name  and  address  of  the  sender. 


The  Editor  welcomes  photographs,  articles  and  notes, 
.but  he  will  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  return.     All 

reasonable  care,  however,  will  he  taken,  and,  where  stamps 
.  are   enclosed,  he   will  endeavour  to  return    non-accepted 

contrihxLtioiis. 


As  regards  photographs,  if  payment  he  desired,  the 
Editor  asks  that  the  price  reqxtired  for  reproduction  he 
plainly  stated.  It  inust  he  distinctly  understood  that  only 
the  actual  photographer  or  owner  of  the  copyright  will  he 
treated  with. 


The  Editor  unll  not  be  responsible  for  the  return  of  artistic 
or  literary  contributions  which  he  may  not  be  able  to  use, 
arid  the  receipt  of  a  proof  nutst  not  be  taken  as  evidence 

•  that  an  article  is  accepted.    Pubticatuyii  in  The  Garden 

V  will  alone  he  recognised  as  acceptance. 


Offices:  XO,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden.  W.C. 


HARDY   CLIMBING  PLANTS. 
First  Prize  Essay. 

THE  number  of  hardy  climbing  plants 
is  so  large,  and  includes  species  of 
such  diverse  characteristics,  that 
it  is  only  possible,  within  the  space 
available,  to  give  general  details 
of  their  cultivation  and  of  the  uses  which 
may  be  made  of  them.  The  majority  are  of 
easy  culture,  and,  if  well  planted  in  the  first 
instance,  will  to  a  great  extent  take  care  of 
themselves  afterwards  ;  but  there  are  a  few 
cultural  details  which  must  be  carefully 
observed  to  ensure  success. 

Planting. 

October  is,  I  consider,  the  best  month  for 
placing  the  plants  in  their  permanent  positions  ; 
the  roots  are  then  enabled  to  get  well  hold  of  the 
new  soil  before  severe  weather  sets  in.  Where 
the  natural  soil  of  the  garden  is  a  good  loam  of 
fair  depth,  the  only  preparation  necessary  is  to 
trench  the  ground  deeply  and  to  add  a  liberal 
quantity  of  old  manure,  which  should  be  placed 
1  foot  or  so  below  the  ground  level  and  be  well 
mixed  with  the  soil.  Two  or  three  potfuls  of 
bone-meal  may  also  be  added  with  advantage. 
Where  the  soil  is  very  poor,  it  is  advisable  to 
remove  it  to  a  depth  and  width  of  3  feet,  and  to 
replace  with  good  loam.  Before  planting,  make 
sure  that  the  plants  are  quite  moist  at  the  roots  ; 
they  may  then  be  turned  out  of  their  pots  and 
some  of  the  roots  slightly  loosened  from  the  ball 
of  soil,  using  a  sharp-pointed  stick  ior  this 
purpose.  The  plants  should  be  placed  at  a 
distance  of  8  inches  or  10  inches  from  the  wall 
or  fence  which  they  are  intended  to  cover,  and 
should  incline  at  a  slight  angle  towards  it.  The 
soil  must  be  firmly  trodden  round  the  plants,  but 
the  surface-soil  should  be  left  loose.  A  good 
watering  should  be  given  when  the  planting  is 
completed.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to 
secure  the  plants  to  a  stake  till  they  have  made 
sufficient  growth  to  be  attached  to  the  wall. 
During  the  succeeding  summer  a  iew  good  soak- 
ings  of  water  must  be  given,  especially  if  the 
plants  are  growing  against  brick  walls,  where  the 
soil  is  apt  to  become  very  dry.  A  mulching  of 
decaj'ed  manure  will  also  help  to  keep  the  surface- 
soil  cool  and  moist. 

Pruning. 
The  amount  of  pruning  required  varies  greatly 
according  to  the  difterent  species,  but  consists 
mainly  in  thinning  out  surplus  shoots  so  that  sun 
and  air  can  have  access  to  the  plants.  Such 
rampant  climbers  as  the  white  Jasmine,  Passion 


Flower  and  Clematis  montana  require  somewhat 
severe  thinning  when  well  established.  Climbing 
Roses  should  be  cut  back  to  about  half  their 
length  the  first  season  after  planting.  When 
established,  the  pruning  should  be  confined 
to  removing  the  unripe  ends  of  the  shoots  in 
autumn,  and  cutting  one  or  two  of  the  oldest 
stems  down  to  the  ground  immediately  after 
flowering  to  encourage  growth  from  the  base. 

Clematis  Jackmanni  does  best  if  cut  down  to 
within  H  inches  of  the  ground  in  late  autumn. 
Other  large-flowered  Clematises  require  only  a 
little  thinning  of  the  shoots  annually.  Such 
climbers  as  Cydonia  japoniea  and  Jasminum 
nudiflorum  should  be  pruned,  when  necessary, 
immediatel}'  after  flowering,  merely  thinning  out 
surplus  shoots.  Many  climbing  plants  require  no 
pruning  except  to  keep  them  in  bounds,  these 
including  Magnolia,  Ceanothus,  Wistaria  and  the 
numerous  varieties  of  Vitis. 

Teatniko. 
The  method  of  training  plants  on  wood  trellis 
has  much  to  recommend  it,  as  the  plants  thus 
have  a  free  circulation  of  air  round  them  ;  this 
method  is  not,  however,  always  practicable,  and 
all  climbing  plants  will  do  quite  well  if  attached 
to  the  wall  with  nails  and  shreds  of  cloth,  or  tied 
with  tarred  twine.  Care  must  be  taken  when 
tying  to  leave  room  for  the  expansion  of  the 
stems.  Stiff,  close  training  should  be  avoided, 
a  prettier  and  more  natural  effect  being  obtained 
if  some  of  the  shoots  are  left  quite  loose.  Many 
climbers,  notably  Roses,  flower  much  better  if 
the  shoots  are  trained  nearly  horizontally  or  fan 
shape. 

PiLLAKS   AND   ArCHES    FOR    CLIMBING    PLANTS. 

These  should,  it  possible,  be  of  wood.  Very 
good  and  effective  arches  may  be  made  of  stout 
Larch  poles,  with  cross  pieces  of  Oak  or  Chest- 
nut. The  ends  should  be  well  tarred  or  painted 
with  creosote  before  placing  in  the  ground. 
Where  galvanised  iron  arches  are  used  they 
should  be  given  two  coats  of  paint  before  planting 
the  climbers  against  them. 

Hardy  Climbers  for  Various  Positions. 

Tlie  appended  list  of  plants,  suitable  for  cover- 
ing walls  and  arches,  must  be  taken  only  as 
offering  a  few  suggestions,  and  can,  of  course,  be 
modified  according  to  individual  taste,  many  of 
the  climbers  mentioned  succeeding  well  either 
on  walls  or  arches,  and  in  any  aspect.  For  house 
walls  : 

South  aspect. — Magnolia  grandiflora  is  very 
ornamental,  and  has  the  advantage  of  beino-  ever- 
green, but  is  rather  slow  in  growth  in  its  early 
stages.  Where  it  is  desired  to  cover  the  wall 
quickly   I  woidd   suggest   Ampelopsis   Veitchii, 
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and  to  grow  with  it  such  Roses  as  Reve  d'Or, 
L'Ideal,  Cheshunt  Hybrid  and  Bouquet  d'Or  ; 
also  Tet'oma  radieans,  Cydonia  japonica.  Clema- 
tises Henryi,  Lady  Caroline  Neville  and  Miss 
Batenian,  and  Choisya  ternata. 

East  aspect. — Roses  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Reine 
Marie  Henriette,  William  Allen  Richardson  and 
Waltham  Climber  No.  3,  also  Clematis  Jackmanni 
and  Crativgus  Lelandii. 

West  aspect.  —  Wistaria  sinensis,  Clematis 
niontana,  Passiflora  cierulca  and  Roses  Mme. 
Berard,  Gloire  de  Dijon  and  Mme.  Alfred 
Carriere. 

North  aspect.  —  Green  and  variegated  Ivies, 
Jasminum  nudiflorum,  Cydonia  japonica  and 
Kerria  japonica  flore-pleno.  For  moderately  high 
walls  or  fences  nearly  all  the  foregoing  plants  are 
suitable,  also  Ceanothus  Gloire  de  Versailles, 
Escallonia  maorantha,  Chimonanthus  fragrans 
and  Garrya  elliptica,  these  four  plants  all  needing 
a  warm  position  and  south  aspect. 

For  Covering  Arches  and  Pergolas 

there  are  many  plants  available.  Such  Roses  as 
Crimson  Rambler,  Dorothy  Perkins,  Aglaia, 
Euphrosyne,  Blush  Rambler,  Aimfe  Vibert,  Mme. 
Alfred  Carriere  and  Longworth  Rambler  are 
especially  useful.  In  addition,  many  climbing 
Roses  of  the  Tea-soented  and  Noisette  sections 
may  be  used.  Other  suitable  plants  include 
Honeysuckles,  Clematises  in  many  varieties,  Jas- 
minum officinale  and  Polygonum  baldschuanicura. 
Nearly  all  these  are  suitable  for  growing  on 
pillars,  but  especially  useful  are  some  of  the  more 
moderate-growing  climbing  Roses,  such  as  Mme. 
Hector  Leuilliot,  Climbing  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant, 
Climbing  Caroline  Testout,  Ards  Pillar  and 
England's  Cilory. 

I  have  purposely  omitted  some  of  the  very 
strong-growing  climbers  from  my  list  of  wall 
plants,  as  these  are  apt  to  smother  other  climbers 
which  maj'  be  planted  near  them,  but  they  are 
very  useful  for  rambling  over  arbours,  summer- 
houses,  outbuildings,  and  in  other  similar 
positions  ;  the  common  Hop  is  not  to  be  despised 
for  this  purpose,  but  should  be  kept  away  from 
other  plants.  There  are  also  the  Virginian 
Creeper  (Vitis  quinquefolia),  Vitis  Coignetia",  the 
large-leaved  Irish  IV3'  (Hedera  canariensis), 
Aristolochia  Sipho  and  Clematis  flammula. 

Finally,  we  have  a  few  plants  particularly  suit- 
able for  growing  on  trellises  in  the  open,  these 
including  climbing  Nasturtiums  and  Trop;voluni 
canariense  among  annuals  and  the  perennial  red 
and  white  Everlasting  Peas  (LathjTus  latifolius). 
C.  W.  Caulfield. 

Bridgtn  House,  Park  Crescent,  Erilh,  Kent. 
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FORTHCOMING   EVENTS. 

May  28.  —  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Flower 
Show  in  the  Inner  Temple  Gardens  (three  daj's). 

June  5. — Bath  and  West  of  England  Show  at 
Newport,   Mon.  (five  days). 


plants  grown  in  the  Kew  Botanic  Gardens.  If 
these  guides  were  more  widely  read  and  more 
closely  studied  there  would  be  far  less  confusion 
in  plant  nomenclature  than  e.xists  at  present. 
They  should  be  on  the  book-shelf  of  every 
gardener  who  likes  to  have  his  plants  correctly 
labelled  and  to  know  the  synonyms  under  which 
they  are  grown  in  various  gardens. 


COLOURED    PLATE 


PLATE    1825. 

MAY-FLOWERING    TULIPS. 

THE  elegant  blooms,  poised  on  long 
stems  of  the  Ma3--flowering  Tulips, 
are  justly  prized  as  some  of  the 
fairest  flowers  of  early  summer.  Those 
shown  in  the  accompanying  coloured 
plate  are  three  of  the  best.  In 
common  with  many  others  of  this  class  they  are 
remarkable  for  a  refined  and  delicate  colouring, 
which  comes  as  a  relief  to  the  brilliant  though 
often  gaudy  shades  of  colour  that  characterise  the 
early  flowering  varieties.  An  additional  interest 
is  given  to  the  flowers  from  which  our  coloured 
sketch  was  made  from  the  fact  that  they  were 
produced  by  Irish  bulbs,  grown  on  the  bulb  farms 
of  Messrs.  Hogg  and  Robertson,  Mary  Street, 
Dublin.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  bulbs 
can  be  grown  in  certain  parts  of  the  British  Isles 
quite  as  well  as  in  Holland.  The  primrose- 
coloured  Tulip  is  Vitellina,  the  white  flower  is 
Parisian  White  and  that  with  rose-coloured 
margin  is  Pieotee.  All  are  very  beautiful  flowers, 
fully  representative  of  the  Mny-tiowering  Tulip. 


The   Temple    Flower    Show.— The 

Royal  Horticultural  Society's  famous  flower 
show  will  be  held  in  the  Inner  Temple  Gardens, 
Thames  Embankment,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday 
and  Thursday,  the  •28th,  29th  and  30th  inst.  On 
the  first  day  the  show  will  be  open  at  12. .30  p.m., 
and  will  close  at  7  p.m.  ;  on  the  second  and  third 
days  the  gates  will  be  opened  at  9  a.m.  The 
exhibition  will  remain  open  until  7  p.m.  on  the 
second  day,  but  will  close  at  li  p.m.  on  the  third 
day. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society- 
Hyacinth  Prizes,  1908.  —  The  Royal 
Dutch  Bulb  Growers'  Society  at  Haarlem  has 
oflered  to  present,  and  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  has  accepted,  the  undermentioned  prizes 
for  forced  Hyacinths,  to  be  competed  for  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  show  at  Vincent 
Square  on  Tuesday,  March  31,  1908.  Each  bulb 
must  be  in  a  separate  pot  (size  optional),  and  all 
must  have  been  forced  entirely  in  Great  Britain 
or  Ireland.  No  exhibit  may  contain  more  than 
two  specimens  of  any  one  variety,  and  no 
exhibitor  may  exhibit  in  more  than  one  class. 
Division  I.  For  amateurs  and  gentlemen's 
gardeners :  Class  3,  eighteen  Hyacinths,  first, 
£8  8s. ;  second,  £4  4s. ;  Class  4,  twelve  Hyacinths, 
first,  £6  6s.  ;  second,  £3  3s. ;  Class  .5,  six 
Hyacinths,  first,  £4  4s.  ;  second,  £2  2s. 
Division  II.  For  nurserymen  :  Class  6,  twenty- 
four  Hyacinths,  first,  £8  Ss.  ;  second,  £4  4s.  ; 
Class  7,  eighteen  Hyacinths,  first,  £6  6s. ;  second, 
£3  3s.  ;  Class  8,  twelve  Hyacinths,  first,  £4  4s. ; 
second,  £2  2s. — W.  Wilks,  Secretary. 

Exhibition    of    water-colour 

drawings. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Stevens 
have  an  exhibition  of  water-colour  drawings  of 
gardens  and  landscapes  at  the  Dore  Gallery,  33, 
New  Bond  Street.  The  exhibition  will  close  on 
the  29th  inst. 

South  -  Kastern     Agrricultural 

Colleg^e — A  donation  of  £.50  has  been  made  to 
the  college  by  the  Goldsmiths'  Companj'.  In  the 
recent  examination  of  the  Surveyors'  Institution 
the  following  students  qualified  for  the  profes- 
sional associateship ;  Hon.  J.  M.  Campbell, 
R.  N.  Dowling,  W.  H.  A.  FitzRoy  and  A.  V. 
Spencer.  The  National  Diploma  in  Agriculture 
has  been  obtained  by  A.  I).  McKinstry,  and  the 
first  part  of  this  examination  has  been  passed  by 
R.  H.  Carter,  L.  R.  de  Eizaguirre  and  W.  N. 
Harvey. 

National  Rose  Society.— J'he  great 

Rose  show  of  the  year  will  be  held  in  the  Royal 
Botanic  tJardens,  Regent's  Park,  N. W. ,  on 
Thursday,  July  4.  Two  champion  challenge 
trophies  will  be  competed  for,  also  numerous 
other  cups  and  pieces  of  plate,  and  money  prizes 
to  the  value  of  £3.50.  There  will  be  Roses  from 
all  parts  of  the  countrj'  —  exhibition  Roses, 
garden  or  decorative  Roses,  Tea  Roses,  climbing 
Roses,  bold  groups  of  Roses,  new  seedling  Roses, 
arches,  tables,  bowls,  baskets  and  vases  decorated 
with  Roses  and  many  other  novel  exhibits  of 
Roses.  The  Vjands  of  the  Scots  Guards  and  also 
of  the  Royal  Horse  (Guards  (Blues)  will  attend. 
The  charges  for  atlmission  to  non-members  are  : 
From  noon  to  3  p.m.,  5s.  :  from  3  p.m.  to  .5  p.m.. 
2s.  6d.  :  from  .5  p.m.  to  7  p.m..  Is.  Members 
can  purchase  extra  tickets  for  their  friends  at 
reduced  rates  if  application  be  made  to  the  hon. 
secretary,  Edward  Mawley,  Esq.,  Rosebank, 
Berkhamsted,  Herts,  on  or  before  July  2. 

The   Kew   Hand    Lists.— We    have 

received  from  tlie  Director  of  the  Ro\'al  (hardens, 
Kew,    a   set    of    the     in\aluablc    Hand    Lists   of 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor   is  not    responsible  )or  the  opinio^is 
expressed  by  correspondents.  J 


National     Rose     Society  —  The 

Niekerson  awards.  —  Rose  Souvenier 
de  Pierre  Nutting.  In  my  notes  on  the  above 
award  that  appeared  in  your  issue  of  the  4th  inst. , 
I  did  less  than  justice  to  this  fine  Rose  by  omitting 
all  reference  to  it.  It  ran  Mme.  Jules  Gravereaux 
very  close,  and  was  second  on  the  list  of  Teas, 
receiving  more  votes  than  any  other  variety. 
It  is  a  well-known  Rose,  useful  as'  a  decorative 
and  garden  flower  as  well  as  on  the  exhibition 
bench.  It  was  raised  in  1903  by  Soupert  and 
Netting,  who  were  also  the  raisers  of  Mme.  .Jules 
Gravereaux.  It  has  been  called  the  yellow  Maman 
Cochet,  and  its  onty  fault  is  a  somewhat  rough 
outside  petal. — H.  E.  Molyxeux. 
Flowerinpr  of  Bamboos.— I  have  read 

with  interest  the  Bamboo  obituary  notices  in 
your  column.s  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are 
to  derive  any  real  benefit  from  this  mournful  ' 
correspondence  we  must  have  probate  in  each 
case.  I  gather  from  that  fascinating  book, 
"  The  Barnboo  Garden,''  that  the  life  of  a  Bamboo 
is  about  thirty  years ;  also  that  A.  japonica 
(M6taki')  flowered  in  the  year  1867.  From  this 
one  must  assume  that  its  days  are  numbered  ;  it 
has  exceeded  its  allotted  span,  and  this  year 
possibly  we  ma}'  have  to  mourn  its  loss.  What 
a  wail  there  will  be  when  it  departs,  and  what 
mighty  gaps  it  will  leave  in  our  gardens  !  This 
is,  indeed,  a  dismal  prospect ;  but  we  can  comfort 
ourselves  by  replanting  with  Bamboos  which  have 
recently  flowered,  and  feel  safe  for  a  genera- 
tion at  least.  I  therefore  ask  for  the  dates 
of  death  of  the  departed.  Subject  to  correction,  I 
believe  they  are  as  follows  :  Simoni,  1903 ; 
Castillonis,  1904;  boryana  and  Henonis,  1905; 
Mitis  and  nigra,  1906  ;  gracilis  (under  glass), 
1907.  In  my  garden  Henonis  is  still  alive  but  a 
miserable  little  plant.  I  hope  that  some  of  your 
readers  who  have  grown  Bamboos  for  man}' 
years  may  continue  to  give  us  the  result  of  their 
experience,  and  that  we  shall  soon  know  for 
certain  which  Bamboos  it  is  safest  to  plant,  and 
we  can  then  leave  the  others  severely  alone. — 
A.  C.  B.,  Kent. 
Sweet  Pea  Helen  Lewis. —  I  have 

been  very  amused  at  seeing  the  comments  upon 
this  Sweet  Pea,  for  I  think  the  true  history  as  at 
present  given  is  most  misleading,  if  not  radically 
wrong.  When  I  obtained  the  original  stock  of 
Countess  Spencer  from  Mr.  Cole  to  grow  and 
distribute,  as  I  did  in  the  year  1904,  I  was  told 
by  the  grower  that  it  had  sported  in  a  most 
extraordinarv  way,  and  I  made  a  special  note  of 
this  when  I  sent  out  the  seed  that  year.  The 
grower  told  me  of  this  variety  with  orange 
standard  and  rose  wings,  and  we  decided  to  call 
it  Orange  Countess.  He  sent  me  a  few  special 
seeds  of  it,  and  I  grew  it  under  the  name  of 
Orange  Countess  myself  in  19(14,  and  I  have  little 
or  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  Mr.  Watson  raised 
and  selected  it  from  some  of  my  Countess  Spencer 
seed.  When  he  brought  this  up  before  the  com- 
mittee in  1904  I  told  him  I  had  this  myself  under 
the  name  of  Orange  Countess,  and  was  going  to 
send  it  out  in  1905  under  that  name,  but  whether 
he  doubted  my  word  or  thought  he  would  like  to 
have  the  credit  of  it  I  do  not  know,  but  it  was. 
placed  before  the  committee  under  the  name  of 
Helen  Le^vis,  who  asked  for  it  to  be  seen  again. 
In  1905  it  was  brought  up  before  the  National 
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Sweet  Pea  Committee  bj-  six  ur  eiglit  different 
people,  and  in  almost  every  case  under  dirt'erent 
names.  Mr.  Watson's  vase  happened  to  be  the 
first  one  of  this  particular  section  that  was  brought 
before  the  committee.  Mr.  Cuthbert.son  of 
Dobbie  and  Co.  stood  by  me  at  the  time,  and 
when  it  was  brought  up  he  said,  "  Well,  Mr. 
Sydenham,  this  is  our  Orange  Countess  ;  if  it  is 
to  be  called  Helen  Lewis,  where  do  we  come  in?" 
Remembering  that  it  luid  been  brought  before  the 
committee  the  year  before  under  the  name  of 
Helen  Lewis,  and  thinking  that  it  might  possibly 
do  Mr.  Watson  a  service,  I  said  to  Mr.  Cuthbert- 
son,  "It  does  not  really  muel\  nuitter  what  the 
name  is,  and  as  it  has  been  brought  before  the 
committee  as  Helen  Lewis  1  tliink  it  may  as 
well  be  definitely  called  Helen  Ijcwis  to  pi'event 
any  multiplioit3-  of  names  "  ;  Init  for  Mr.  Watson 
or  for  anj'body  else  to  claim  that  they  raised  this 
Helen  Lewis  bj'  hybridising  is  to  me  a  perfect 
farce  and  radicallj'  wrong.  I  liave  never  cared 
to  enter  into  a  controversj-  of  this  sort,  because  I 
know  some,  in  wishing  to  pose  as  raisers  them- 
selves, do  not  wi.sh  to  give  me  tlie  credit  for  any- 
thing, but  I  think  it  is  just  as  well  that  the  world 
should  know  now  the  true  circumstances  of  the 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


TllEES    AND     SHRUBS    FOR    DRY 
SOILS. 

A  NOTION  seems  to  exist  in  some  quarters 
that  in  soils  tliat  are  naturally  drj' 
anil  well  drained  a  very  limited 
number  of  trees  and  shrubs  can  be 
^  grown  successfully.  This  is  not  the 
case,  for,  with  otlier  things  equal,  it 
is  possible  to  grow  a  greater  number  of  sorts  i  n  land 
that  naturally  dries  quickly  than  in  that  which  is 
naturally  wet  or  bad!}'  drained.  Of  course,  there 
are  places  where  it  is  not  possible  to  grow  a  great 
many  things  owing  to  a  very  shallow  layer  of 
soil  overlying  rook  :  but  where  ground  is  simply 
of  a  light  character  but  moderately  deep,  over- 
Ij'ing  gravel,  the  majority  of  trees  and  shrubs 
can  be  grown,  and  grown  successfully,  providing 
the  ground  is  properly  cultivated  both  before  the 
plants  are  inserted  and  afterwards.  When  pre- 
paring poor  or  light  ground  for  planting,  it 
should  be  trenched  over,  2  feet  deep  if  for  a 
shrubbery  or  plantation,  and  during  the  process 
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case,  and  that  is  that  Helen  Lewis  is  nothing 
more  than  a  stray  sport  from  the  original  Countess 
Spencer,  which  was  sent  out  by  myself  in  the 
seeds  that  were  distributed  as  Countess  Spencer 
in  1904.  No  one  can  really  claim  any  right  to 
call  it  their  own,  but  if  anyone  could  I  sliould 
have  most  right  to  do  so. — Robert  S\'DENH.\m. 

The  Japanese  Umbrella  Pine.— 

In  TiiK  Carhkn  of  April  1.").  "A.  P.  H."  gives 
an  interesting  account  of  this  handsome  conifer. 
For  the  information  of  "A.  P.  H."  I  beg  to 
state  that  there  are  growing  in  a  garden  near 
St.  Clears,  Carmarthenshire,  two  trees  of  this 
conifer,  one  17  feet  high,  the  circumference  of 
branches  being  3.5  feet.  Tlie  other  is  13  feet  high 
and  tlie  circumference  of  branches  is  23  feet. 
Both  of  these  were  from  the  Ascot  nurseries  of 
the  late  Mr.  Standishand  planted  in  18(il.  Near 
where  these  are  growing  is  a  bush  of  the 
Thea  viridis  planted  in  1857,  4  feet  high  and 
12  feet  in  circumference.  Three  years  ago  it 
bloomed  profusely.  I  may  add  that  both  tliese 
Soiadopitys  are  growing  in  unfavourable  situa- 
tions.—H.  P. 


a  little  better  soil  and  a  good  quantity  of  manure 
should  be  added.      This  work  should  be  done  in 
spring,  and  tlie  ground  sown  with  some  vigorous- 
j  growing  annual  to  flower  during  summer.      By 
doing  this  the  manure  has  ii  ch  nice  to  become 
I  thoroughly  decomposed  and   the  ground  settled 
'  before  the  planting  of  the  permanent  plants.     As 
!  soon  as  the  annuals  are  over   they  may   be  dug 
into    the    ground,    and    will   serve    as    manure. 
Planting  should  be  done  early   in   October,  and 
the  plants  selected   should  not  be  very  large,  as 
small  ones  become  established  earlier.     By  plant- 
ing during  October  everything  has  a  good  chance 
to  become  well  established  before  the  commence- 
ment   of   hot    days   the     following   year.       For 
1  isolated  plants,  holes  at  least  G  feet  square  and 
j  2    feet  deep  should  be  made.      This  works   the 
;  ground   for   a  considerable   distance    round    the 
roots,  and  affords  an  opportunity  for  introducing 
new  soil  or  manure.     ^Spcc•inlcns  planted  in  such 
holes  form  new  roots  quickly,  and  soon  become 
established.       As     soon    as    planting    has    been 
accomplished   a  good  watering  should   be  given 
to  thoroughly  work  the  soil  among  the  roots,  and 


this  watering  should  be  repealed  several  times 
during  the  following  .spring  should  the  weather 
prove  dry. 

MfU'IlINO. 

The  value  of  mulching  the  ground  about  trees 
and  shrubs  growing  in  light  soils  cannot  bo  over- 
estimated, for  it  has  the  eflect  of  keeping  the 
soil  moist  and  cool  about  the  roots  without  an 
excessive  amount  of  watering.  On  the  approach 
of  hot  weather  a  mulch  of  well-decayed  manure  a 
few  inches  thick  slumld  be  applied  to  the  ground, 
and  this  should  be  repeated  each  year  until 
CN'erything  is  well  established.  Kven  with  well- 
inatured  trees  a  good  mulch  is  of  great  service 
as  can  be  readily  seen  by  a  conqiarison,  after  a 
dry  summer,  between  mulched  and  unmulched 
trees.  After  trees  and  shrubs  ha\e  lieconio  well 
established,  it  is  a  mistake  to  be  too  free  with 
artificial  watering,  and  it  should  never  be  com- 
menced until  the  plants,  by  the  flagging  of  the 
leaves  or  some  other  sign,  appear  to  oe  suffering. 
Feedixc. 

Trees  and  shrubs  growing  in  poor  soil  can  be 
helped  to  a  great  degree  by  an  occasional  applica- 
tion of  liquid  manure.  That  prepared  from 
ordinary  cow  manure  is  very  suitable,  and  can 
be  applied  by  inexperienced  people  without  fear 
of  injury.  A  good  plan  is  to  place  four  or  five 
forkfuls  of  manure  into  a  thirty-six  gallon  tub, 
filling  it  with  water  and  stirring  it  well.  It 
may  then  be  applied  to  the  plants  in  quantities 
corresponding  with  their  size.  The  mulch  pre- 
\iousl}'  mentioned  is  also  a  means  of  feeding. 

Insect  Pests. 
On  hot,  dry  SQJls  these  appear  to  increase  with 
greater   rapidity    than   on    cooler    ground,    and 
often  cause  considerable  trouble.     Various  kinds 
of  .scale  are  particularly  troublesome. 

The  Best  Plaxts  for  Very  Dry  Soils. 
Although  it  is  possible  to  grow  most  trees  and 
shrubs  in  dry  soils  if  the  ground  has  been  properly 
prepared,  there  are  some  that  take  more  naturally 
to  it  than  others,  oome  of  these  are  Cytisus 
and  IJenista  (all  kinds).  Laburnums,  Robinias, 
Chestnuts,  Birches,  Limes,  Cistus,  Helianthe- 
mums,  Philadelphus  in  variety,  Viburnums, 
Sycamores,  the  Wild  Rose  .species,  Spir«as, 
various  members  of  the  Rubus,  Cotoneaster 
Pyrus,  Crataegus  and  Laurel  families.  Dogwoods, 
Privets,  Hollies,  Pinus  sylvestris,  Lilacs,  Berberis 
in  variety,  especially  B.  stenophylla,  Diervillas, 
For.sythias,  Yews,  Aucubas,  Boxes,  Evergreen 
Oaks,  Cercis  siliquastrum  (Judas  Tree),  etc.  These 
and  many  others  can  be  grown,  proriding  trouble 
is  taken  to  prepare  the  ground  thoroughly  in  the 
first  instance,  and  attention  paid  to  watering  when 
necessary  and  mulching  afterwards.  A  great  point 
to  observe  in  places  where  the  water  suppl}'  is 
limited  is  to  use  small  well-rooted  plants  only, 
and  get  them  in  early  in  October.  JIany  losses 
are  experienced  through  late  phmting  and  by 
employing  large  badly-rooted  plants.       W,  D. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  DAPHNE. 
(D.  bi.aoay'ana.) 
The  illustration  represents  a  plant  of  Daphne 
blagayana.  The  photograph  was  taken  last 
Easter  in  this  garden.  It  has  been  for  several 
years  in  a  cool  open  situation,  and  has  grown  up 
among  loose  pieces  of  limestone  which  have 
periodically  been  placed  among  the  older  shoots. 
The  plant  is  now  some  5  feet  across,  and,  as  may 
be  seen,  has  flowered  profusely. 

St'SAN    H.    BuRROUfiHES. 
Kftton  Qft^aye,  Stamford. 


WHICH    ARE    THE    HARDIEST 
SHRUBS  1 

So  much  depends  upon  the  position  in  which 
the  shrubs  are  grown  that  those  which  appear 
among  the  hardiest  in  one  g.irden  may  be  killed 
in  another,  so  that  a  little  broader  experience 
than    that   in   one's  own  garden  is  desirable   in 
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writing  upon  the  subject.  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity lately  of  seeing  the  shrubs  in  some  other 
gardens  besides  my  ov^^l  in  this  district,  and  the 
Following  notes  are  founded  on  these  observations. 
We  have  not  suffered  more  than  in  most  hard 
winters,  and  losses  are  wonderfull}'  few.  Cordy- 
linc  australis,  although  the  older  leaves  are 
slightly  browned  at  the  points,  is  practicallj' 
uninjured,  even  in  an  e.x-posed  position  in  my 
garden.  Buddleia  globosa,  B.  variabilis  and 
B.  Colvillei  are  quite  unharmed.  Choisj'a  ternata 
is  also  unharmed,  and  grows  splendidlj'  about 
here.  Veronicas  are  among  the  worst  cut,  owing 
t<?  the  leaves  being  wet  when  some  of  the  hardest 
frosts  came.  I  observe  that  V.  speciosa,  which 
often  pulls  through  here,  is  the  worst ;  next  to  it 
comes  V.  parviflora,  which  is  badly  cut,  although 
few  plants  are  killed.  V.  salicifolia  is  also  badl}' 
cut,  but  it  is  in  an  exposed  position.  Olearias 
nummularia,  Haasti  and  Stellulata  are  quite 
unhurt.  Clethra  arborea  is  quite  safe  ;  but 
Embothrium  coccineum  in  the  only  garden  in 
which  it  has  been  tried  near  here  has  been  killed. 
Ribes  speciosum  is  flourishing,  and  does  well 
much  further  north,  although  some  think  it 
tender.  Cistuses  purpureus  and  ladaniferus 
are  little  injured.  Garrya  elliptiea  has  been 
partlj'  browned  in  open  situations,  but  where 
well  sheltered  is  unhurt.  Hymenanthera  crassi- 
folia  has  come  through  the  winter  with  little 
injury.  Such  hardy  Fuchsias  as  coccinea,  gracilis 
and  Riceartoni,  although  cut  to  the  ground  by 
frost,  are  springing  from  the  base,  and  the  same 
report  can  be  given  of  F.  Bouquet  and  a  t-aller 
hybrid  received  from  Messrs.  Sander  some  years 
ago  without  a  name.  The  Phormiums  in  this 
district,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  are  all  P.  tenax, 
and  they  are  in  excellent  condition.  Camellias 
have  not  suffered,  and.  save  in  verj'  open  positions, 
Bamboos  have  escaped.  Tree  Pa?onies  have  come 
well  through  the  winter. 

Such  Berberises  as  Thunbergi  and  diaphana 
have  come  well  through,  besides  those  more 
commonly  grown.  Cassinia  fulvida  is  quite 
untouched  by  the  frost,  but  Tricuspidaria  lanceo- 
late has  been  badly  cut,  although  not  killed,  and 
will  recover.  The  singular  little  Broussonetia 
dissecta  is  just  beginning  to  shoot.  Senecio 
Grayi  is  hardy,  not  onlj-  here  but  much  further 
north  ;  and  Cotoneaster  angustifolia,  about  whose 
hardiness  some  have  had  doubt,  is  perfectly  liardy 
with  me  against  a  wall  facing  noi'th-west.  On 
the  same  wall  Stephanandra  flexuosa  is  in  good 
condition,  and  in  my  former  garden  it  was  also 
hard}',  although  I  have  seen  it  cut  nearly  to  the 
ground.  Desfontainea  spinosa  has  stood  the 
winter  quite  well  in  several  gaidens,  together 
Tiith  Berberidopsis  corallina.  Those  who  are 
doubtful  about  Piptanthus  nepalensis  may  be 
glad  to  know  that  it  has  stood  the  winter  in  this 
and  several  other  gardens,  and  mj'  knowledge  of 
it  for  some  years  in  this  district  assures  one  of  its 
hardiness. 

Spirfeas  such  as  Aitchisoni  and  arguta  stand 
very  well,  besides  a  number  of  others  more 
commonly  cultivated.  Coriaria  terminalis  is 
hardy  with  us,  but  a  fine  plant  of  Clianthus 
puniceus  which  grew  for  years  on  a  south  wall 
against  a  greenhouse  in  this  vicinity  was  killed  a 
number  of  years  ago,  and  has  not  been  again 
tried,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  the  district. 

In  one  sheltered  seaside  garden  I  know  of 
Solanum  crispum  long  established,  and  it  has 
surWved  this  winter  also.  Passiflora  cierulea 
and  P.  Constance  Elliot  stand  against  a  wall  in 
all  but  the  most  severe  winters,  and  some  large 
plants  are  in  this  countj'.  Eseallonias  macrantha, 
philippiana,  lindleyana  and  parviflgra  are  un- 
touched. Erica  australis  is  thriving  here  : 
Romneyas  are  unhurt  in  several  gardens ; 
Lupinus  arboreus,  although  not  killed,  has 
suffered  severely  in  many  gardens.  Eheagnus 
Simoni  tricolor,  Acanthopanax  Maximowicsii, 
Azalea  (Rhododendron)  rosieflora,  Arbutus 
Croomei  and  Carpentaria  califomica  may  also  be 
nametl  as  uninjured. 

Sunnymead ,  Dum/riett.  S.  Arxott. 
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WE  invite  our  readers  to  send  us 
anything  of  special  Vjeauty  and 
interest  for  our  table,  as  by 
this  means  many  rare  and  in- 
teresting plants  become  more 
widel}'  known.  We  hope,  too, 
that  a  short  cultural  note  will  accompany  the 
flower,  so  as  to  make  a  notice  of  it  more  instruc- 
tive to  those  who  may  wish  to  grow  it.  ^V'e 
welcome  anything  from  the  garden,  whether  fruit, 
tree,  shrub.  (Jrc-hid,  or  hardy  flower,  and  they 
should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor.  20,  Tavistock 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


Greenhouse  Roses. 
From  Talbot  House  Gardens,  Craighall  Road. 
Edinburgh,  Mr.  John  Martin  writes  :  "  I  enclose 
a  few  Roses  for  your  table.  The  red  blooms  are 
of  the  variety  Progress,  which  is  a  vigorous- 
growing  climber,  and  produces  an  abundance  of 
flowers  every  season,  which,  however,  do  not  last 
ver}'  long  when  cut.  The  plant  was  formerly 
pruned  as  a  dwarf  until  I  took  charge  of  this 
garden  six  y^^rs  ago,  and  as  my  employer,  W. 
Sanderson,  Esq.,  had  never  known  it  to  flower 
it  was  decided  to  allow  it  to  climb  over  the  roof, 
where  it  continues  to  do  well.  Bouquet  d'Or  is 
ahso  very  vigorous.  The  plants  are  all  planted 
out  in  two  borders  in  a  span-roofed  cool  house, 
and  have  the  house  to  themselves.  It  is  about 
fifteen  years  since  they  were  planted." 


iSt.  Brigid  Axemoxes. 
A  charming  collection  of  St.  Brigid  Anemones 
comes  from  Mrs.  Sj'mthe,  Tobarcooran,  Cam- 
money,  Belfast.  The  flowers  are  double,  but  it 
is  their  wonderful  variety  of  colours  that  attracts 
— purple,  pink,  creamj-  white,  rose  and  many 
other  shades.  We  enjoj'  these  Anemones  in  the 
garden,  the  splashes  of  colour  when  the  plants 
are  massed,  and  their  usefulness  for  filling  bowls 
in  the  house.  All  this  class  of  Anemone  develops 
remarkably  well  in  Ireland. 


Paifodtls  from  Scotl.o>d. 
A  correspondent  from  the  West  Coast  of 
Scotland  sends  a  gathering  of  beautiful  Narcissi 
that  comprise  grandis,  Nelsoni  major,  ineompara- 
bilis  Stella  superba  (a  fine  bold  flower),  Empress 
and  Poeticus  Elvira  (would  pass  for  an  early- 
flowering  Narci.ssus  biflorus).  Barri  Sensation, 
incomparabilis  G.  Nicholson,  i.  Gloria  Mundi  and 
others  made  up  a  very  handsome  lot. 


Akebi.\  quixata. 
Abranch,  which  is  fuUof  flowers,  of  this  fragrant 
climber  comes  from  Mr.    EUwood.     The  pretty 
brownish  scent-filled  flowers  have  a  quiet  beauty. 
It  is  a  pity  that  the  Akebia  is  not  more  grown. 


MORE       ABOUT       WATER 
LILIES     (NYMPHtEAS). 

A  GOOD  time  to  plant  Nymphieas  to  flower 
the  same  summer  is  from  the  middle 
of  April  till  the  end  of  the  present 
month.  The  temperature  of  the  water 
1^^  should  be  much  warmer  and  still 
rising,  and  the  young  roots  and 
foliage  will  be  starting  to  grow  apace.  If  strong 
plants  are  procured  and  properly  planted  in 
suitable  position  and  depths  of  water  there  is 
not  much  risk  in  losing  them  if  planted  during 
the  period  mentioned.  If  you  want  to  avoid 
failure  make  a  good  start.  The  pond  or  tank 
should  be  in  the  full  sun,  sheltered  from  rough 
winds,  for  when  exposed  to  winds  the  foliage  and 
flowers  are  much  damaged,  and  the  beautiful 
fresh  appearance  of  both  are  lost.  If  in  the 
shade  or  under  trees  Nympha-as  will  never 
flower    well,    and   the  best   and    most   beautiful 


varieties  refuse  to  grow  or  make  but  poor 
progress,  as  the  water  seldom  reaches  a  growing 
temperature. 

The  ideal  pond  for  Nympha;as  should  be  in  the 
full  sun,  sheltered  from  winds,  fed  by  a  slow 
spring,  but  sufficient  to  keep  the  pond  always 
full  and  slow  1}'  running  over.  A  pond  of  this 
sort  will  keep  at  a  rather  high  and  even  tempera- 
ture. The  depths  of  the  water  should  be 
IS  inches  to  2  feet,  but  18  inches  is  preferable. 
Should  the  water  be  deeper  than  this,  make 
mounds  in  tlie  pond  to  plant  on,  so  that  the  nxjts 
may  lie  brought  within  about  18  inches  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  «  ater.  The  best  soil  to  use  to  plant  in  h 
that  from  a  good  kitchen  garden.  If  this  is  not 
to  be  got,  then  soil  from  a  field  that  has  beeo 
well  tilled  and  manured  the  year  previou.sly,  but 
never  use  raw  manure  or  green  turves.  About 
9  inches  of  soil  is  sutMcient. 

Failing  a  pond,  make  a  tank  ^\  ith  bricks  and 
cement  to  appear  like  a  pond.  It  is  equallj'  aa 
good  to  glow  Water  Lilies.  The  same  depths 
of  soil  and  water  would  l)e  required.  The  water 
may  be  supplied  artificially,  pumped  from  & 
well  or  from  waterworks,  or  by  any  other  means, 
but  it  must  be  put  into  the  pond  in  small 
quantities,  so  that  the  temperature  of  the  pond 
is  not  lowered  by  refilling. 

A  cement  tank  or  pond  is  made  by  first  digging 
out  the  earth  to  the  depth  required,  then  make 
the  bottom  very  firm  and  quite  level.  Cover  the 
bottom  with  one  thickness  of  bricks,  laid  in 
cement  mortar  in  the  same  way  as  for  a  floor. 
Next  build  up  the  sides  with  bricks  laid  ir> 
cement  mortar — 4i-inch  work  is  sufficient  for  a 
sunk  tank.  The  whole  of  the  inside  should  then 
be  plastered  over  with  half  an  inch  of  good 
cement  mortar  and  allowed  to  get  thoroughlj- 
hard  before  soil  or  water  is  put  in.  The  next, 
consideration  is 

Klsds  to  Pl.ott. 

Where  the  pond  is  not  sufiicientl}'  large  to  admit 
of  planting  many  varieties  a  selection  should  be 
made  from  the  free-flowering  kinds  and  those 
which  give  a  long  season  of  flower.  The  follow- 
ing may  be  relied  on  to  do  this  : 

Nymph-in  Marliacta  albida,  a  vigorous,  free- 
flowering  variety  ;  the  flowers  are  very  large  and 
snowy  white. 

A',  qladtitoniana,  a  strong-growing  variety, 
with  massive  pure  white  flowers.  There  are 
many  other  good  white-flowered  varieties,  but 
none  better  than  these  two. 

X.  Chroiimtella,  robust  and  free  flowering,  and 
the  most  reliable  yellow-flowered  Nymphaja. 

A^.  Marliacea  carnta,  blooms  freeh',  good 
grower  ;  flowers  are  very  large,  delicate  flesh 
colour.  N.  M.  rosea,  a  very  beautiful  variety, 
flowers  and  grows  freely ;  the  flowsr  is  beautifully 
shaped  and  delicate  pink  in  colour. 

N.  M.  rubra  pum-tata.  deep  purple  flower  with 
bright  orange  stamens  ;  a  very  fine  varietj'. 

X.  Gloriom,  flowers  large,  a  bright  deep  rose  ; 
a  splendid  variet}-,  which  should  be  in  every 
collection. 

X.  tllisiaim,  very  free  -  flowering,  brilliant 
oarmine-pui-ple  ;  quite  a  gem. 

X.  Laydekeri  Ju/i/eii-s,  flowers  a  rich  amaranth  ; 
a  distinct  and  beautiful  variety.  N.  L.  lilacea, 
flowers  large,  ros}'  lilac  :  free  and  good.  N.  L. 
ro.sea  prolifera  is  of  medium  growth,  the  flowers- 
are  thrown  up  in  great  profusion,  and  are  a  rich 
carmine  rose  colour  ;  quite  a  gem,  which  should 
be  in  every  collection. 

X.'pyymiM  Htlrola. — For  shallow  water  this 
is  a  charming  variety,  the  flowers  are  small,  a. 
rich  sulphur  yellow,  exceedingly  free,  and  the 
foliage  is  very  small  and  beautifully  mottled. 

Among  the  more  ochre  and  brick-red  coloured 
flowered  Water  Lilies,  robinsoiiiana,  andreana 
and  Aurora  are  the  best.  In  a  large  pond  many 
other  fine  Nymph.tas  might  be  planted,  but  the 
ones  mentioned  may  be  relied  upon  to  flower  freely 
and  give  a  variety  of  colour. 

W.    .1.    TOWNSEXD. 

Sandhurst  Lodye  Gardens. 
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RAISING    SEEDLING    SAXIFRAGES. 

A  BOUT  two  years  ago  I  Ijought  a  small 

/\  plant    of    Saxifraga    Rhei    superba. 

/   %         Some  ripe  capsules  of  seed  developed, 

Z__A        which  I  sowed  in  a  box  of  fine  earth, 

y  ^  covered  with  a  sheet  of  glass,  and 
kept  moist.  In  due  time  the  seedlings 
appeared  as  minute  specks,  so  small  as  to  be  very 
diliieult  to  handle.  However,  by  taking  them 
up  with  the  point  of  a  knife  and  transferring 
them  to  other  boxes  I  got  them  at  length  to  a 
size  which  I  could  transplant  to  a  prepared 
border,  partially  shaded,  and  set  them  out  about 
4  inches  apart.  It  was  surprising  to  see  what 
progress  they  made  during  last  summer  and 
autumn.  They  have  now  run  together  and  covered 
the  border  with  a  carpet  of  moss,  and  are  in  full 
bloom  for  the  first  time.  It  was  evident  from  the 
character  of  the  moss  that  there  would  be  some 
variety,  as  some  of  the  patches  showed  leaflets 
almost  of  the  character  of  Wallaoei,  while  others 
were  fine  moss.  The  effect  of  the 
varied  blossom  is  now  ver}'  pretty. 
While  the  general  character  is  that 
of  their  parent  Rhei  superba, 
having  pink  blossoms  on  branching 
stems,  many  of  them  are  like  the 
type  S.  Rhei.  About  2.5  per  cent, 
are  white,  but  there  is  great  diver- 
sity of  form  in  these,  some  having 
conspicuous  pure  white  flowers  and 
some  like  the  common  type.  One 
clump  is  thickly  covered  \\ith 
blossom  and  others  onlj'  sparsely, 
some  are  full  out  and  others  only 
yet  in  bud.  The  pinks  vary  very 
much  in  size,  but  are  nearer  together 
in  time  of  flowering.  One  is  very 
tall  with  large  flowers  on  branching 
stems  lOincheshigh ;  another  clump 
is  conspicuous  from  the  number  of 
blossoms  crowded  together,  a  few 
are  dark  red  like  Guildford  Seedling 
on  opening,  but  become  paler  as  the 
flower  expands.  I  have  marked  the 
most  conspicuous  forms  and  hope  to 
propagate  from  them  and  i-aise 
further  seedlings.  The  result  shows 
that  a  vast  amount  of  interest  and 
pleasure  can  be  derived  from  con- 
centrating attention  on  a  single 
plant,  be  it  ever  so  humble. 

R.  J.  G.  Read. 


valuable  monograph  of  the  Galanthus  in  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  .Journal  for  1891, 
and  Atkins's  form  I  believe  to  be  the  one  that  is  so 
beautiful  in  Canon  EUaeombe'.s  garden  at  Bitton 
and  does  not  produce  malformed  flowers.  Mr. 
Burbidge's  words  are:  "  O.  Imperati  Atkins's 
var.  This  is  quite  a  dift'ereut  plant  to  the 
G.^  Imperati  sent  out  by  Backhouse  of  York  in 
1877.  .  .  It  bears  very  bold  and  shapely 
flowers,  whereas  Backhouse's  variety,  although 
very  large,  often  bore  misshapen  blooms." 
Canon  KUacombc  could  not  tell  me  for  certain 
whence  he  obtained  his  form,  but  said  he  thought 
it  quite  likely  he  had  it  from  Mr.  Atkins  of 
Painswiok. 

None  of  the  G.  Imperati  I  have  had  of  late 
years  from  Naples  are  so  fine  as  these  two  forms, 
and  th(jugh  they  reproduce  themselves  from  seed 
I  find  the  imported  bulbs  die  out  after  a  year  or 
two.  I  think  tliese  .southern  forms  all  appreciate 
warmer  and  sunnier  positions,  and  better  drainage 
than  are  needed  by  nivalis  and  its  form  of 
northern  origin  ;  and  all  are  benefited  by  being 
lifted  and  transplanted  when  going  out  of  flower. 


direction.  Naturally,  very  small  beds  do  not 
lend  themselves  to  this  arrangement,  but  round, 
oval,  or  other  large  beds,  10  feet  or  12  feet  in 
diameter,  give  a  much  better  eff'ect,  and  are  well 
suited  to  this  new  departure  in  the  flower  garden 
proper.  Even  in  this  direction  mistakes  are 
likely  to  occur.  A  too  free  use  of  dot  plants  hides 
the  groundwork,  and  to  do  much  cutting  out  in 
the  height  of  summer  detracts  considerably  to  an 
otherwise  effective  bed.  Tlic  planter  sliould 
make  himself  acquainted  with  the  dimensions 
each  specimen  plant  is  likely  to  reach  and  set 
tliem  out  accordingly.  Granted  tliat  a  wet 
summer  causes  an  exuberance  of  growth  on  most 
soils,  much  can  be  done  by  loosely  tying  up  to 
neat  stakes,  or  pinching  back  a  shoot  here  and 
there  likely  to  cause  overcrowding.  In  all  cases 
the  plants  for  the  groundwork  should  be  planted 
fairly  close  together,  as  our  summers  are  none  too 
long,  and  the  beds  ought  to  be  almost  at  their  best 
six  weeks  after  planting.  Some  employers  expect 
to  see  the  beds  effective  immediately  after  plant- 
ing ;  I  have  known  Pelargoniums,  Begonias, 
Fuchsias,   Calceolarias,   Heliotrope,  &c.   to  be  in 


GALANTHUS    IMPERATI 
VAR. 

The  accompanying  photograph 
shows  a  little  colon}'  of  a  verj' 
beautiful  Snowdrop,  of  which  Mr. 
Arnott  very  kindly  gave  me  a  bulb 
some  years  ago.  It  has  many  merits — first,  its 
good  constitution,  for  I  have  two  such  groups  in 
my  rock  garden  now  from  that  one  bulb  and  have 
given  away  several  bulbs  to  lovers  of  the  rarer 
Galanthi  ;  secondly,  its  size,  being  one  of  the 
tallest  Snowdrops  I  know  of,  generally  reaching 
1  foot  in  the  length  of  the  scape,  and  the  outer 
perianth  segments  are  of  great  length,  nearly 
IJ  inches  long  in  a  mature  bloom,  also  it  flowers 
early  in  the  season,  and,  being  of  good  substance, 
lasts  in  beauty  for  a  long  time.  But  it  has  one 
drawback,  a  large  percentage  of  the  blossoms 
are  malformed,  generally  b}'  baring  an  extra 
segment  or  two,  or  by  one  of  the  shorter  inner 
ones  being  lengthened.  It  will  be  seen  in  the 
illustration  that  six  flowers  are  misshapen  in  one 
or  other  of  these  ways.  Sometimes  a  white 
petaloid  bract  appears  on  the  pedicel  or  ovary. 
A  good  picture  of  it  appeared  in  The  Garden 
for  March  14,  1903. 

I  received  it  under  the  name  of  G.  Imperati 
var.  Atkinsi  ;  but  I  think  it  is  the  form  alluded  to 
as  Backhouse's  variety  in  the  late  Mr.  Burbidge's 


A   seedling   S.VOWDROP    (CiALANTHnS    IMPERATI    VAR.). 


if  they  have  become  at  all  crowded.  Thanks  to 
Mr.  Arnott's  generosity  in  giving  me  a  bulb  of 
G.  Rachelia;,  my  garden  has  never  been  without 
Snowdrops  since  the  end  of  October,  and  now,  on 
April  16,  I  have  still  a  few  blooms  of  G.  Ikarise 
in  good  condition,  and  a  vei-y  late  and  curiously- 
banded  form  of  G.  Elwesii  of  the  Whittalli 
strain,  that  I  selected  from  some  collected  bulbs 
a  year  or  two  ago,  is  just  at  its  best. 

Waltham  Cross.  E.  Augustus  Bowles. 


SUMMER    BEDDING. 

In  many  gardens  the  question  of  summer  bedding 
is  not  given  the  attention  it  should  be,  the  colours, 
height  of  plants,  their  adaptability  tu  surround- 
ings, and  last,  though  not  least,  the  likes  and 
dislikes  of  employers  ought  always  to  be  con- 
sidered. Happily,  the  flat  and,  consequently, 
formal  style  of  bedding  is  a  thing  of  the  past  in 
most  gardens.  Dot  or  relief  plants  towering 
above  a  groundwork  of  lesser  height  must  appeal 
to  the  majority  of  critics  as  a  step  in  the  right 


full  flower  when  planted  out,  and  the  beds  must 
be  kept  bright. 

Now  this  entails  the  cidtivation  of  many  more 
plants,  and  is  rather  hard  on  the  gardener,  as  the 
plants  have  but  poor  chance  of  establishing 
themselves,  and  growth  is  very  slow  for  some  few 
weeks.  Sub-tropical  plants,  such  as  Ricinus, 
Cannas,  Maize,  Acacias,  &c. ,  require  sheltered 
beds  or  the  winds  play  havoc  witli  the  foiige. 
They  ought  not  to  be  put  out  until  the  second 
week  in  June,  except  in  the  very  warmest  counties, 
as  Devon  and  Cornwall.  Begonias,  too,  are 
tender,  and  cannot  be  ventured  out  too  soon;  they 
flower  better  in  partial  shade  in  our  warm,  sandy 
soil.  These  showy  plants  ought  not  to  be  planted 
too  closely  or  half  their  beauty  is  lost ;  they 
should  have  a  groundwork  of  Mesenibryanthen  u-n 
cordifolium  variegatum  or  some  similar  plant  i  ha j 
will  prevent  the  flowers  being  s])lashed  with  dirt 
during  wet  weather.  In  the  arrangement  of 
plants,  only  the  colours  that  associate  well 
should  be  used,  such  as  pinic  and  white,  scarlet 
and  white,  yellow.and  blue,  or  yellow  and  purple. 
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The  beds,  too,  need  special  jjieparation  for 
dififerent  svibjeots,  Begonias,  Fuchsias,  Calceo- 
larias, Heliotrope,  sub-tropioals  and  a  few 
others  reijuiring  more  or  less  well-deconiposed 
manure,  while  such  liberal  diet  for  Pelar- 
goniums, Marguerites,  Verbenas  and  a  few 
others,  growth  would  result  at  the  expense  of 
flowers. 

A  too  liberal  use  of  leaf -soil  causes  thin,  flabby 
growth.  The  hardening  of  the  plants  to  be  used 
must  not  be  overlooked  or  failure  must  surely 
follow,  and  much  may  be  done  in  assisting  the 
plants  to  get  established  early  in  their  new- 
quarters  by  affording  a  little  shade  b}'  means  of 
old  branches  stuck  in  the  beds  for  a  day  or  two 
should  the  weather  be  bright  and  hot  at  the  time 
of  planting.  Careful  planting  is  imperative  ;  the 
jplants  should  be  made  quite  lirm  with  the  hands 
and  watered  in  towards  evening ;  in  fact,  it  is  these 
small  details  that  go  a  long  way  to  make  summer 
bedding  a  complete  success. 

Bicton,  Devon.  J.  Mayne. 


THE    LARGE-LEAVED    SAXIFRAGAS 
(MEGASEA). 

The  members  of  this  section  of  the  Saxifrage 
family  are  remarkable  for  their  handsome  foliage 
and  large  trusses  of  beautiful  flowers.  They  are 
excellent  for  portions  of  the  rock  garden  w  here 
their  evergreen  leaves  are  of  much  value  in 
furnishing  during  the  winter,  while  during  April 
the  freely-produced  flowers  are  effective.  In  the 
,  wild  garden,  planted  in  large  groups,  S.  cordifolia 
is  one  of  the  best,  while  the  accompanying 
,  illustration  of  S.  ligulata  speeiosa  shows  its 
'  adaptability  for  planting  on  somewhat  dry  and 
sunny  banks.  Here  it  began  to  produce  its 
wealth  of  bloom  towards  the  end  of  March,  and 
it  usually  lasts  in  good  condition  through  the 
greater  part  of  April. 

They  are  all  easy  plants  to  grow  and  increase, 
and  may  be  propagated  to  any  extent  by 
division.  As  to  soil  they  are  not  at  all  par- 
ticular, generally  flourishing  best  in  rather 
poor    and    dry   ground.       The    value    of    these 


plants  as  decorative  subjects  has  been  recognised 
of  late  years,  and  there  are  now  many  beautiful 
varieties  in  cultivation  besides  the  few  species 
below. 

iS.  cordifolia  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  whence  it 
was  introduced  in  1 779.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
robust,  with  large  handsome  foliage  and  rosy  \ 
red  flowers  produced  in  dense  masses  at  the 
latter  end  of  April,  borne  well  above  the 
leaves.  For  open  woodland  it  is  valuable  when 
planted  in  large  masses,  making  a  most  effective 
display. 

<S'.  crassijolia,  also  from  Siberia,  is  closely  allied 
to  the  last-named  species,  from  which  it  differs 
by  having  obovate  leaves  and  panicles  of  some- 
what pendent  rose-purple  flowers.  It  is  less 
robust  in  habit  and  more  compact  in  growth.  It 
has  been  in  cultivation  since  1765. 

S.  ligulata.  —  This  handsome  Himalftj'an  species 
is  one  of  the  earliest  in  flower,  and,  unless 
planted  in  a  very  sheltered  position,  is  liable  to 
injury  from  frost.  The  leaves  are  not  so  per- 
sistent as  those  of  the  Siberian  plant,  and  it  [ 
often  loses  nearly  all  of  them  during  the  winter.  1 
Under  favourable  conditions,  however,  its  flowers 
are  very  handsome  and  freely  produced.  They 
are  large  and  pink  or  white  in  colour.  It  is  seen 
to  the  best  advantage  in  the  rock  garden,  rambling 
among  boulders.  S.  ligulata  speeiosa,  the  subject 
of  the  illustration,  is  more  robust  and  evergreen, 
and  appears  to  be  of  garden  origin,  probably 
a  hybrid  between  S.  ligulata  and  S.  crassifolia. 
Its  flow'ers  are  large,  freely  produced,  and  rose- 
purple  in  colour.     Sometimes  classed  as  a  distinct 

j  species,  S.  ligulata  ciliata  has  more  hairy  leaves  i 

!  than  the  tj'pe,  with  the  same  kind  of  flowers,  but 

I  it  is  rather  more  tender. 

&  ilihaii  is  also  a  Himalayan  plant,  and  is  one 

I  of  the  latest  in  bloom,  sometime?  not  flowering 
till  the  end  of  May.  It  has  large  smooth  leaves 
in  the  way  of  S.  Stracheyi,  and  pure  white 
flowers.- 

(S.  piirpuraicens  is  seldom  seen  in  good  condi- 
tion, although  it  is  a  handsome  plant  from  the 
Himalayas.  The  foliage  is  richly  tinged  with 
purple,  while  the  flowers  are  also  deep  purple  in 


colour.     It  does  best  in  a  very  sheltered  position, 
planted  in  good  soil. 

<S.  Strarhcyi  is  one  of  the  smallest  of  this 
section,  with  smooth  obovate  leaves,  and  panicles 
of  pure  white  or  pink-tinged  flowers.  It  is  com- 
pact in  habit  and  suitaVjle  for  the  rock  garden. 
It  is  sometimes  grown  in  gardens  under  the  name 
of  S.  afghanica.  It  comes  into  flower  early  in 
April,  and  lasts  for  a  considerable  time  in  good 
condition,  as  the  flowers  are  of  good  substance 
and  not  aft'ected  bv  bad  weather.  W.  I. 


ONE   OF   THE    L.\ROE-I,E.\VED    SAXIFRAOAS    (s.  HCU'LATA    SPECIOSA). 


SOME    TUFTED    PANSIES. 

SwAS. — There  are  many  excellent  white  tufted 
Pansies,  but  few  of  the  quality  represented  by 
this  plant.  Unlike  many  other  tufted  Pansies, 
this  variety  came  through  the  drought  of  last 
summer  very  well,  and  just  now  the  old  plants, 
without  a  single  exception,  are  represented  by 
dense  compact  tufts.  8  inches  to  1  foot  in 
diameter.  In  a  little  while  they  should  be 
flowering  with  the  greatest  freedom. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Cade. — This  is  a  remarkable  plant, 
flowering  continuously  throughout  the  winter  in 
country  gardens,  where  the  air  is  pure,  and  full 
advantage  can  be  taken  of  whatever  sun  there 
may  be  during  the  winter  months.  In  London 
and  suburban  gardens  this  tufted  Pansy  is  one 
of  the  earliest  in  flower.  With  the  advent  of 
spring  the  tufted  growths  become  quickly 
studded  with  buds,  and,  with  the  first  appreciable 
amount  of  sunshine,  the  plants  are  soon  aglow 
with  the  bright  canary  yellow  blossoms  for  which 
this  variety  is  now  famous.  For  the  garden 
where  yellow  Pansies  are  wanted  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  a  better  or  more  interesting  varietj-. 
The  flowers  are  of  good  size,  almost  circular, 
rayless  and  very  sweet  scented.  It  has  a  good 
constitution,  and  if  carefully  looked  after,  such 
as  removing  spent  blooms  and  occasionall3' 
cutting  out  old  growths,  will  flower  con- 
tinuously. The  blossoms  are  borne  well  above 
the  foliage. 

Violetta  Rock  Blue. — The  number  of  Violettas 
or  miniature-flowered  tufted  Pansies  is  bj-  no 
means  large,  and  additions  to  the 
lists  of  cultivated  sorts  are  being 
eagerly  sought  for  by  those  who 
are  interested  in  these  flowers. 
The  Violettas  are  the  result  of 
crosses  made  with  Viola  cornuta 
and  the  tufted  and  other  Pansies, 
the  former  being  the  seed-bearing 
plant.  During  recent  years  there 
have  been  some  interesting  additions 
to  this  new  type  of  plant,  and  the 
colours  are  now  becoming  pleasingly 
diverse.  As  plants  for  grouping 
in  the  rock  garden  they  have  an 
especial  value,  the  growth  being 
dwarf,  compact  and  procumbent. 
As  a  rule  the  blooms  are  borne  on 
erect  footstalks  well  above  the 
foliage,  and  they  are  seldom  more 
than  \h  inches  in  diameter  ;  there 
are  varieties  with  flowers  less  than 
1  inch  across,  and  these  of  perfect 
form.  In  the  case  of  the  Violetta 
under  notice,  the  flowers  are  rather 
larger  than  most  of  the  others. 
When  first  opening  they  are  slightly 
rayed,  but  as  the  more  genial 
weather  of  spring  is  experienced, 
the  flowers  become  quite  rayless. 
This  variet}'  is  the  earliest  of 
the  Violettas  to  come  into  flower, 
and  at  the  time  of  writmg  (April  23) 
is  a  mass  of  blue  of  a  rather 
deep  hue.  The  robust  growth  is 
a  point  in  favour  of  this  pretty 
plant.  The  Violetta  tj'pe  is  of 
the  greatest  use  in  the  rock 
garden,  where  the  neat  little  tufts 
show  to  advantage  :  thej'  are 
crowded  with  blossom. 

P.  B.  Crane. 
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WORK    AMONG    THE    ROSES. 

'  HERE  hard  pruning  is  practised 
■  the  buds  oi'  eyes  look  very  pro- 


Wmising,  and  I  would  rather  see 
them   thus  backward  than  too 
forward   to  be  checked  by  the 
,  biting  winds  lately.     It  is  yet 

rather    earlj'   to    talk    about    thinning   out   the 
shoots,  but  as  soon  as  the  growths  appear  very 
numerous,    rub   some   off  with   the   thumb    and 
finger  ;   especially  do  this  in  the 
centre  of  the  plants.     This  thin- 
ning   needs    to    bo    carried    out 
wisely.      We   should    know   first 
whether   the    shoots   we  propose 
retaining     will     flower.        It     is 
generally  too   earlj'  to   ascertain 
this,  but  in  some  districts  where 
the  season  is  more  advanced  these 
hints  would  be  more  timely. 

Buddid  S/ochs  will  now  need 
our  attention,  placing  sticks  to 
the  dwarf  stocks  and  side  sticks 
to  standard  budded  Briars.  A 
split  Bamboo  cane  about  IS  inches 
long  answers  well  for  the  latter. 
In  both  cases  the  stick  is  placed  so 
that  the  young  growth  may  have 
the  necessary  support  when  re- 
quired. If  the  spring  frosts  have 
injured  any  buds,  cut  them  down 
close  to  the  stock.  They  generally 
break  away  and  make  stronger 
plants  for  this  treatment. 

Hoiiiny  should  be  freely  carried 
out,  especially  upon  rather  heaN^y 
soil.  Avoid,  if  possible,  hoeing 
in  wet  weather  or  soon  after  rain. 
Often  the  ground  feels  the  effect 
of  such  treatment  all  through  the 
summer. 

Manuring  by  this  time  should 
be  finished,  but  where  the  beds 
have  not  yet  been  dug,  a  coating 
of  well-decayed  farmyard  manure 
would  be  very  useful,  digging  it 
under  the  soil,  or  if  tlie  beds  are 
rather  low,  lay  on  the  manure 
and  cover  with  a  thin  covering 
of  soil. 

Liquid  Manure  should  be  kept 
in  readiness  so  that  when  required 
the  plants  may  have  some.  Tea 
Roses  on  walls  should  receive 
liquid  manure  once  a  week,  and 
as  soon  as  the  buds  are  about 
the  size  of  marbles  twice  a  week. 
The  draining  from  a  good  heap  of 
cow  manure  is  very  helpful.  If 
this  liquor  is  collected  and  put  in 
a,  tub,  and  a  porous  bag  (about 
1  peck)  of  soot  thrown  in  also,  a 
splendid  and  safe  fertiliser  is 
available.  Apply  this  about  half 
strength,  giving  each  plant  from 
1  gallon  to  '2  gallons  where  the}' 
are  healthy  and  large.  Apply 
liquid  manure  when  the  soil  is 
damp  rather  than  when  dry.  If 
soil  is  at  all  consolidated,  lightly  fork  over 
before  applying  liquid  manure.  Slaughter-house 
liquid  is  a  grand  manure  for  old-established 
plants,  so  also  is  diluted  nigiit  soil.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  vary  the  food  where  practicable,  and  I 
should  certainl}'  avoid  chemical  manures  where 
good  material  such  as  I  have  mentioned  can  be 
obtained. 

Rambler  Roses  and  all  free -growing  sorts 
should  be  opened  out  if  the  growths  are  too 
dense.  We  have  some  fully  ti  feet  through, 
a  few  special  plants  9  feet  to  12  feet,  and  grand 
objects  they  will  be  when  in  bloom. 

Briar  Stocks  irom  the  hedgerows  will  need  to 
have  surplus  shoots  rubbed  ofl'  when  sufficiently 


developed.  Preserve  the  three  best  near  the  top 
and  l)ud  into  two  later  on.     Where 

Orange  Fungus  and  red  rust  were  troublea^me 
last  year  spray  now  with  Bordeaux  mi.\-ture. 
If  orange  fungus  is  found  on  small  Briars  for 
budding  pick  off'  and  liurn  it. 

Tusect  Rests  will  soon  be  troublesome,  especi- 
allj-  the  Rose  maggot.  Look  carefully  for  the 
culprits  curled  up  in  a  leaf  and  give  them  a 
squeeze.     For 


Cuttings  from  forced  plants  should  now  be 
inserted  in  sandy  soil  and  placed  in  a  frame  on  a 
manure  bed  or  in  the  propagating  frame.  Select 
good  healthy  "  wood,''  with  clean  foliage,  and 
syringe  frequently  the  first  day  or  two.  Shade 
from  bright  sun  with  newspapers. 


THE    MUSK    ROSE. 

Tile    musky  scent,   to  which    the 


^  ,  _    name   of   this 

Green  Fly  or  aphis  paraflSn  soap  is  a  splendid    Rose  refers,  is  not  very  perceptible,  except  afti  r 

remedy.     Where  it  is  possible  to  dip  the  shoots    rain  or  when  the  atmosphere  is  fresh  and  moist. 

into  the   liquicl   this   is   be^t.     Keep  the  plants    But  without  this  the  beauty  of  its  great  clusters 

of  flowers,  with  white  petals  and 
striking  clusters  of  yellow 
stamens,  gives  it  a  place  among 
the  very  finest  of  wild  Roses. 
According  to  my  experience,  it 
is  a  plant  that  recjuires  a  sheltered 
position  when  young ;  the  long 
succulent  shoots  it  makes  in 
summer  are  very  apt  to  be  cut 
back  during  the  winter  if  ex- 
posed. In  the  case  of  old  plants 
the  shoots  are  not  so  coarse  and 
appear  to  ripen  up  better.  It  is 
an  excellent  Rose  for  a  mixed 
shrubbery  given  a  position  where 
it  can  scramble  over  neighbours 
that  can  give  it  at  once  support 
and  shelter.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  countries  between  South 
Europe  and  India.  T. 


ROSE  WALTHAM  BRIDE. 

Deliciously  fragrant  are  the 
clusters  of  this  beautiful  new 
rambler  Rose,  whose  flowers  are 
of  snowy  whiteness.  As  a  pillar 
Rose  the  variety  is  especially 
valuable.  It  will  cover  quite  a 
lofty  pole  or  pillar,  the  growth 
being  inclined  to  go  upward,  and 
the  long  sprays  of  blossom  droop 
down  with  a  ver}'  graceful  effect. 
The  flowers  are  fully  2J  inches 
across,  so  that  it  may  readily  be 
imagined  what  a  fine  show  some 
twenty  or  thirty  such  blossoms 
will  make.  A  most  valuable  trait 
of  the  Rose  is  its  earliness. 
Scarcely  are  the  days  of  May 
departed  than  we  have  this  beauti- 
ful Rose  unfolding  to  mingle  its 
fragrance  with  the  Hybrid  Sweet 
Briars,  Carmine  Pillar,  and  some  of 
the  early-flowering  species.       P. 


THE    MUSK    ROSE    OVER    FIR    IN    THE    CA.MBRIDliE    BOTANIC   GARDEN, 


growing  freely  then  they  often  escape  these 
insect  pests. 

Shorn  Boxes  should  now  be  overhauled  and 
painted  and  a  stock  of  tubes  laid  in.  The 
telescopic  tube  is  indispensable  to  up-to-date 
exhibiting.  The  novice  should  attend  a  good 
show  and  watch  an  old  hand  put  up  his 
Roses,  then  go  and  do  likewise.  Prizes  are 
sometimes  won  by  good  cultivation  alone,  but 
frequently  by  skilful  handling  after  the  blooms 
are  cut. 

Under  Glass  the  syringe  must  be  kept  active 
to  suppress  red  spider  and  to  encourage  growth. 
Tie  out  specimen  Roses  so  that  all  foliage  obtains 
light  and  air. 


EARLY    ROSES. 

There  is  generally  a  race  between 
three  or  four  Roses  as  to  which 
shall  open  its  flowers  first — I 
exclude,  of  course,  Roses  grown 
under  glass,  also  those  in  very 
sheltered  positions.  The  first  Rose 
of  summer  has  had  no  poet  to 
praise  its  charms,  but  e\'en  for  its 
promise  of  that  which  is  to  come  it 
liasastrong  claim  on  our  affections. 
The  early  Roses  with  me  are 
generally  the  species  alpina — 
the  Scotch  (altaica) — and  the  yellow  and  copper 
Briars  and  the  rugosas  Conrad  F.  Meyer  and  Blanc 
Double  de  Coubert,  and  they  all  generally  flower 
within  a  week  of  each  other.  This  year,  however, 
alpina  wins  easily,  and  is  in  flower  with  mo  to-day 
(May  11).  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  season  is  a 
little  later  than  usual,  which  is  not  altogether  a 
disadvantage.  Grace  Darling  is  nearly  always 
the  first  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  or  Hybrid 
Teas,  and  will  be  so  this  year.  The  general  pro- 
raise  for  the  Rose  season  of  1907  is,  1  think, 
excellent,  and,  provided  always  we  get  no  more 
frosts,  we  should  have  a  better  year  than  for 
several  seasons  past. 

PxirUy.  Herbert  E.  Molyneux 
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G^RT>ENING     FOR     BEGINNERS. 


BULBS      (IROWN     IN      FIBRE.  —  A 
con  espondent   sends   us   the   aecom- 
paii_\'ing  photographs,   together  with 
I      the  following  account  of  this  delight- 
ful method  of  growing  flowers  in  the 
home.      All  the   plants  shown   were 
grown  in  Barr's  Moss  and  Shell  Fibre.     "  Many 
perhaps  have  seen  ornamental  bowls  and  vases 


THE   WHITE    GKAPE    HY.iCIXTH    (MUSCARI    COXICUII 

ALBUM)  GROWS  AS  WELL    TX  THE  HOME  IX  A  FANCY 

BOWL   AS    IX    THE   OARDEX. 

fiUed  with  plants  in  bloom,  forming  delightful 
objects  in  a  room  of  a  house,  yet  comparatively 
iew  have  tried  to  emulate  the  example  set  and 
imitate  the  models  so  charmingly  displayed. 
'It  is  a  secret  of  the  professional  florist.'  "they 
say,  'a  trick  of  the  trade,  and  impossible  of 
achievement  by  an  amateur. '  How  misleading 
is  a  little  knowledge,  and  how  fallacious  are  sucli 
beliefs  I  It  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  easier  to  grow 
flowers  without  than  with  the  aid  of  soil.  In 
the  hands  of  one  who  knows  its  likes  and  dis- 
likes, its  good  points  and  bad,  who  studies  its 
needs  and  humours  its  fancies,  who,  in  fact,  is 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  its  characteristics 
and  fulfils  its  requirements,  soil  is  an  invaluable 
agent  in  the  successful  cultivation  of  plants  :  but 
nothing  is  more  fastidious,  more  capricous, 
more  «ayward  than  soil— most  bountiful  in 
return  for  skilled  treatment  it  is  true,  yet  most 
disappointing  when  ignorantly  used.  First 
ascertain,  and  then  consider  its  needs,  humour  it 
as  a  spoilt  child  on  occasion,  but  never  neglect 
it,  and  it  will  offer  a  royal  home  to  the  roots  of 
your  plants  and  feed  them  from  the  time  the 
tender  leaves  show  green  above  the  ground  until 
the  waxing  buds  burst  gaily  into  blossom.  Even 
to  learn  the  peculiarities  and  weaknesses  of  soil, 
however,  takes  years,  and  still  more  years  go  to 
finding  out  exactly  when  and  how  to  minister 
to  its  needs.  When  it  is  compressed  within  the 
restricted  limits  of  a  flower-pot  one's  difficulties 
increase  tenfold,  and  unless  you  are  able  to 
bring  to  bear  the  resource  and  skill  born  of  long 


SIMPLE      HINTS. 

experience,  and  are  prepared  to  exercise  care 
and  patience,  disappointment  dogs  your  footstep.s 
and  failure  follows  in  the  wake.  But  the  days 
of  such  disconcerting  results  are  past.  One  may 
dispense  with  both  flower-pots  and  soil  and  fill 

Ornamental  Bowls  and  Fancy  Vaaea  with  some 
of  the  treasures  of  the  world  of  flowers.  They 
who  have  hesitated  to  grow  flowers  in  the  home 
owing  to  the  unavoidable  use  of  the  ugly  earthen- 
ware pot  with  saucer  placed  beneath  to  receive 
the  surplus  water — a  blot  on  the  fair  landscape 
of  a  room — may  now  take  heart  and  fill  their 
daintiest  china  bowls  with  bud  and  bkssom. 
The  dark  browii  fibre  that  usurps  the  place  of 
garden  soil  is  delightfully  soft  to  the  touch,  \ 
clean  and  pleasant  to  handle — a  fibre  that  may  be 
used  without  soiling  the  hands,  that  possesses  all  i 
the  good  points  of  common  or  garden  soil,  but 
not  its  bad  ones.  It  is  inexpensive  and  may  he 
had  from  dealers  in  gardening  sundries  through- 
out the   land.     While,    as  I   have   pointed  out. 


CYCLAMEX    DAFFODIL  (NARCISSFS  CYXLAMIXECS)  ] 

GROWN     IX     MO.SS    AND    SHELL    FIBRE    IX    FAXCY  ' 

BOWL   WITHOUT    DRAINAGE. 

ordinarj-  soil  is  often  most  intractable,  sometimes 
even  exasperating  in  its  liehaviour,  this  fibre  acts 
in  a  most  exemplary  manner. 

It  is  as  easily  managed  as  the  most  ignorant 
and  exacting  of  amateur  gardeners  could  wish. 
In  inexperienced  hands  it  gives  better  results 
than  soil.  The  requirements  of  the  latter  are 
many  and  varied,  and  nmst  be  closely  studied  : 
the  fibre  is  a  far  less  complex  medium,  its  needs 
are  easily  understood,  its  wants  most  readily 
supplied.  It  enables  one  to  have  flowers  in  the 
home  in  the  depth  of  winter,  when  the  garden  is 
a  world  of  drab  and  grey  and  the  earliest 
Snowdrop  has  failed  to  pierce  the  snow-clad, 
frost-bound  ground.  It  is  then  that  flowers  arc 
appreciated  at  more  than  their  intrinsic  value  ; 
thej'  are  as  an  oasis  in  a  fiowerless  desert,  liy 
their  presence  they  give   delight ;    but  perhaps 


they  charm  us  most  as  harbingers  of  brighter 
days,  that,  greatly  daring,  bud  and  blow,  ere 
spring  has  pushed  grim  winter  o"er  the  precipice 
of  Time.  Flowers  that  one  has  grown  are  incom- 
parably more  precious  than  bought  ones.  Hours 
and  days  of  tender  care,  of  watchful  interest, 
are  centred  in  their  strengthening  leaves  and 
ripening  petals,  and  embodied  in  the  love  with 
which  we  -natch  their  ceaseless  growth  and  greet 
the  bud  that  bursts  to  flowerhood  on  a  winter's 
gloomy  day.  Although  it  is  true  that  a  little 
kindly  care  is  well  repaid  by  the  success  that 
follows  in  its  train,  neglect  and  indifference  will 
ensure  their  own  unsatisfactory  reward. 

\  Some  oj  the  fairest  flowers  of  spring — Hj'aeinth 
and  Tulip,  Crocus  and  Squill,  Fritillary  and 
I  IJaflfbdil — thrive  well  in  fancy  bowls,  in  china 
vases,  in  ornamental  pots.  They  form  delightful 
objects  in  the  house,  exhale  a  fragrance  and 
diffuse  a  charm  that  transform  the  prosaic  room 
into  a  fairyland  of  subtle  scents  and  soft-hued 
colours,  as  tlie  costliest  of  exotic  blooms  can  never 
hope  to  do.  Once  in  bud  and  blossom  they  are 
largely  unconcerned  as  to  light  and  shade,  toheat 
and  cold  :  fancy  may  dictate  how  and  where  they 
shall  be  placed.     While  growing,  however,  their 

Likes  and  dis/ikes  must  not  be  quite  ignored. 
Once  carefully  placed  in  the  fibre  with  their  tops 
just  slightly  covered,  they  are  deliglitfuUy  accom- 
modating, for  there  is  only  one  place  in  which 
they  will  not  thrive — a  dark  and  stufii,-  cupboard. 
Born  and  bred  on  the  sunn}'  wind-swept  plains  of 
Holland,  the  bulbs  fall  low  before  the  foul  air  of 
such  a  place.  They  rebel  against  such  dank 
environment,  and  can  one  wonder  y  Disease 
appears  and  then  decay,  and  the  bulbs  tliat  should 
and  would  have  sent  up  broad  and  sturdy  foliage, 
sheltering  with  its  fold  the  waxing  buds,  languish 
and  sicken  and  die.  Placed,  however,  in  the 
corner  even  of  a  disused  room,  or  beneath  a  table. 


TriE    BLUE    SIBERIAN    .S(,(rlLL    (SCILLA    SIBIRICA) 

THRIVES  SPLENDIDLY  IN  MOSS  AXD  SHELL  FIBRE 
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"  EVEN  NARCISSUS   MINIMUS.  THE   SMALLEST   OF 
»       DAFFODILS,      THRIVES      WELL      IN      MOSS     AND 
SHELL   FIBRE. 

and  covered  with  the  cheapest  of  cheap  paper,  in 
a  tew  weeks  they  will  fill  the  fibre  with  a  network 
of  silvery  roots,  and  soon  the  tiny  le.a\  es  of  white 
wrapped  one  within  the  otlier  in  a  pointed  cone, 
pierce  through  their  counterpane 
and  sigh  for  light.  As  the  baby 
leaves  untold  and  spread,  colouring 
to  a  soft  dark  green  in  the  fuller 
light  of  day,  the\'  must  have  the 
sunniest  windov\-  in  the  house,  and 
none  other  if  they  are  to  give  full 
expression  to  the  fair  beauty  that  is 
within  them.  And  then — why  then 
the  troubles  of  growing  flowers  with- 
out ordinary  soil  are  almost  over. 
Give  water  only  v.'hen  water  is 
needed,  and  success  can  hardly  fail 
to  attend  your  efforts. 

Summer  blossoms,  too,  as  well  as 
flowers  of  spring,  are  gro\^Ti  witliout 
soil.  Lilies  of  the  Vallej-,  White 
Lilies,  Tiger  Lilies  and  Irises  are 
readily  coaxed  into  bloom  without 
the  aid  either  of  common  pots  or 
garden  soil.  They  come,  however, 
when  the  garden  is  aglow  with  bud 
and  blossom,  when  beds  and  borders 
are  masses  of  petals  wide  open  to  the 
summer  sun,  when,  from  the  lips  ol 
a  thousand  flowers  sweet  strange 
odours  fill  the  air — they  lack  the 
charm  of  earlier  blooms  that  paint 
with  rainbow  colours  a  world  ot 
sombre  hue." 

A  BEAUTIFUL  NEW  ROSE: 
BARONIN  ARINGARD  VON 
BIEL. — This  is  a  beautiful  new  Rose. 
Clearness  of  colouring  and  smoothness 
of  petal  distinguish  it  from  many 
varieties  of  a  pink  shade.  Originating 
from  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  it 
seems  to  partake  largely  of  that  fine 
sort  in  all  save  colour.  In  this  it 
somewhat  resembles  La  France,  but 
the  outer  petals  have  the  flesh  shading 
such  as  one  admires  so  much  in  Clara 
Watson.  We  have  here  a  variety  of 
sterling  merit. — P. 


IN  response  to  numemns  requests,  we 
publish  the  second  jiriz."  essay  on  this 
subject.  "The  popularity  of  the  Sweet 
Pea  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  other  flower,  either  annual 
or  perennial,  that  gives  such  a  liberal 
supply  of  cut  blooms  forsosniall  an  outlay  of 
time  and  money.  Sweet  Peas  will  grow  in 
almost  any  kind  of  garden  soil,  provided  thf  y 
receive  sufficient  fresh  air  ;  but  to  be  seen  at 
ilieir  best  tie  ground  must  be  specially 
prepared  by  being  deeply  Hug  and  receiving 
a  copious  ((uantity  of  good  farmyard  manure. 
Within  the  past  few  years  it  has  become 
quite  customary  to  grow  Sweet  Peas  in 
clumps  instead  of  rows,  and  those  who  do  so 
declare  that  better  blooms  are  thereby 
obtained  ;  but,  provided  a  suitable  distance 
—  not  less  than  6  feet — is  allowed  between 
the  rows,  I  am  convinced  that  as  good  blooms 
can  be  had  the  one  way  as  the  other.  They, 
however,  look  better  in  clumps,  and  in 
stormy  weather  have  an  undoubted  advat- 
tage.  Varieties  that  burn  io  the  sun  are  also 
better  grown  in  that  way,  as  some  blooms 
will  always  be  found  which  have  escaped  its 
scorching  rays.  T  grow  nearly  all  my  Peas 
in  clumps,  principally  to  economise  space. 
Before  proceeding  to  de-oribe  how  I  prepare 
the  ground,  perhaps  1  should  state  that  in 
consfquence  of  the  difficulty  of  securing 
suitable  natural  stakes  I  use  ordinary  Pea 
tr liners  6  feet  long  and  4  feet  high,  bent  in 
the  form  of  a  circle,  and  f  istened  with  wire. 


is  more  delightful  than  a  large  vasefui. 
daf:"odils  grown  in  this  way. 


THE   FRITILLARIES  ARE   CHARMING    PLANTS,  AND 
MAY  BE  fIROWN    IN  THE    HOME  IN  F.iNCY  BOWLS. 

r  put  one  on  the  top  of  another,  which  gives. 
a  litight  of  8  ftet,  and,  if  thiy  grow  above 
that,  I  fasteu  some  Si'riice  branches  to  the 
topmost  trainer,  which  gives  a  further  height 
of  2  feet  or  more.  My  clumps  an; 
therefore  8  feet  high  and  6  feet  in 
circumference,  and  I  grow  upwards 
of  a  hundred  of  them.     In 

Peepaeikg  the  Ground, 

which  I  do  in  November  and 
December,  I  mark  off  a  circle  4  feet 
in  diameter  and  trench  it  to  a 
depth  of  not  less  than  2  feet, 
loosening  the  soil  at  the  bottom. 
I  then  put  in  some  turf,  grass 
downwards,  and  on  the  top  of  that 
a  good  supply  of  cow  manure. 
As  the  soil  of  my  garden  is  light,  I 
never  use  horse  manure.  I  then 
fill  in  the  trench,  and,  when  the 
weather  is  favourable  during  Feb- 
ruary, I  put  into  each  clump  a 
good  dressing  of  soot,  bone-meal 
and  superphosphate  of  lime,  mix 
them  thoroughly  with  the  soil,  and 
leave  rough  till  planting-out  time. 
I  arrange  my  clumps  in  zig-zag 
rows,  in  this  manner  ; 


and  allow  a  distance  of  4  feet  or 
Q  feet  bet  ween  each  clump  and  6  feet 
or  7  feet  between  the  rows.  With 
regard  to 

'Sowing  the  Seed, 
various  plans  are  adopted,  the  most 
common  being  to  sow  direct  in  the 
open  ground  during  the  months  of 
March  and  April.  The  great  dis- 
advantage of  this  system  is  that 
birds,  slugs,  or  mice  often  destroy 
the  seeds  or  young  plants.  To  pre- 
vent this,  previous  to  sowing,  all 
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seeds  should  be  coated  with  red  lead,  and 
after  they  germinate,  the  soil  round  the 
plants  should  be  dusted  with  lime  or  soot  to 
keep  away  slugs,  and  lines  of  black  cotton 
thread  stretched  along  the  rows  to  frighten 
the  birds.  Most  of  the  best  growers  now 
prefer  to  sow  their  Peas  in  boxes  or  pots  from 
the  middle  of  January  till  the  end  of  March, 
or  even  during  October  and  November,  and 
grow  them  on  in  a  cold  frame  or  cool  green- 
house, and  plant  them  out  after  April  comes 
in.  There  is  not,  however,  much  gained  by 
sowing  before  the  middle  of  January.  I  grow 
all  mine  in  pots  or  boxes,  as  I  have  found 
that  plants  grown  in  that  way  bloom  earlier 
and  are  stronger  than  those  sown  in  the 
open.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the 
pots,  (fee,  near  the  glass,  and  give  plenty  of 
fresh  air  to  produce  sturdy  growth,  as  Sweet 
Peas  will  not  stand  coddling.  Whichever 
method  is  adopted. 

The  Great  Secret  of  Success 
is  thin  planting  or  sowing.  For  cutting 
purposes,  5  inches  or  G  inches  is  the  smallest 
distance  that  should  be  allowed  between  the 
plants  ;  and  for  competition  purposes,  double 
that.  I  put  six  plants  in  a  clump,  and  even 
at  that  have  to  thin  out  many  of  the  varieties. 
When  Peas  are  grown  in  clumps,  the  trainers 
qr  stakes  are  put  in  position  before  planting 
out ;  but  when  grown  in  rows  they  must  be 
staked  in  good  time.  A  good  plan  is  to  put 
in  short  stakes  when  the  plants  are  3  inches 
high,  and  before  they  reach  the  top  of  these 
the  permanent  ones  should  be  provided,  care 
being  taken  not  to  have  them  too  thickly 
together.  Shortly  after  being  planted  out, 
especially  if  the  weather  be  damp  and  cold, 

Slugs  are  very  Troublesome. 
The  most  effective  cure  I  know  is  to  go 
round  the  plants  after  dark  with  a  lantern 
and  destroy  all  one  can  lay  fjands  on.  I 
make  a  point  of  doing  this  every  night  for 
some  weeks  after  planting  out  time,  and  in 
that  time  kill  hundreds.  When  the  plants 
begin  to  grow  they  are  much  benefited  by  a 
cast  of  some  good  artificial  manure. 

During  the  Growing  Season 
the  soil  must  be  kept  free  of  weeds  and  well 
Stirred,  and  in  dry  weather  the  plants  should 
be  thoroughly  watered.  Some  growers  also 
recommend  a  mulching  of  decayed  manure, 
grass,  &c.,  to  be  laid  between  the  rows  during 
hot  weather  to  retain  moisture.  Tying  and 
thinning  will  occupy  the  attention  till  the 
flowering  season  comes,  when,  but  not  before, 
liquid  manure  should  be  given  liberally. 
Sweet  Peas  are  gross  feeders,  and  will  benefit 
by  almost  any  manure  ;  but  1  have  found  the 
best  results  are  obtained  by  using  that'  made 
from  cow  and  sheep  manure  ^yith  soot  added. 
Care  must  be  taken  before  applying 

Liquid  Manure 
to  see  that  the  soil  round  the  plants  is  in  a 
damp  state.  It  is  a  safe  plan  to  water  them 
in  the  first  place  with  pure  water.  When 
Sweet  Peas  are  well  grown,  they  can  be  had 
in  bloom  from  the  end  of  June  till  cut  down 
by  the  frost  if  all  the  faded  flowers  are 
removed  and  seed-pods  not  allowed  to  form 
This,  especially  when  a  great  quantity  it, 
grown,  is  a  very  laborious  business  ;  but,  as 
the  more  you  cut  Sweet  Peas  the  more  pro- 
fusely they  seem  to  bloom,  the  trouble  thus 
taken  is  iiinply  npiid.  In  gathering  the 
blooms  a  pair  of  sh-rp  scissors  should  always 
be  used,  as  thereby  the  stalk  is  cut  easily 


without  damaging  the  plants.  Flowers  just 
newly  opened  should  be  chosen  in  preference 
to  full-blown  ones.  Sweet  Peas  may  now  be 
said  to  be  divided  into  two  classes— those  of 
the  old  type  and  those  of  the  waved  or 
Spencer  type,  and,  as  there  are  so  many 
splendid  varieties  of  each  in  commerce,  it  is 
a  very  difficult  matter  to  select  the  best 
twenty-four.  Although  in  a  short  time  the 
latter  will  probablysupplantthe  old-fashioned 
sorts,  yet,  in  consequence  of  their  sportive- 
ness,  I  am  reluctantly  compelled  to  include 
fewer  of  them  in  my  list  than  1  would  other- 
wise have  done.  Those,  however,  that  1  have 
mentioned  are  perfectly  fixed  and  can  be 
thoroughly  relied  on.  Beginning  with  the 
old  typie,  the  following,  including  both  new 
and  old  varieties,  I  consider  the  best  and  most 
distinct. 

The  Best  Sweet  Peas. 

Agnes  Johnston,  fancy,  salmon-pink  stand- 
ard, with  buS"  wings  ;  Black  Knight,  maroon  ; 
Bolton's  Pink,  pink  ;  Dainty,  white,  edged 
pink  ;  Dora  Breadmore,  bufi' ;  Dorothy  Eck- 
ford,  white ;  Helen  Pierce,  bright  blue, 
mottled  on  pure  white  ;  Henry  Eckford, 
bright  orange  salmon  ;  Horace  Wright,  dark 
blue  ;  Jeannie  Gordon,  bicolor,  carmine-red 
standards,  with  creamy  buff  wings  ;  King 
Edward,  crimson  ;  Lady  G.  Hamilton,  laven- 
der ;  Mrs.  Collier,  pale  yellow  ;  Mrs.  Walter 
Wright,  mauve  ;  Queen  Alexandra,  scarlet ; 
Romolo  Piazz mi,  violet-blue  ;  and  Sutton's 
Marbled  Blue,  a  fine  blue-striped  variety. 
Of  the  waved  class  I  would  recommend  the 
following  :  Countess  Spencer  and  Mrs.  Hard- 
castle  Sykes,  pink  (other  fine  pinks  might  be 
enumerated,  but  these  may  suffice)  ;  Helen 
Lewis,  orange  ;  John  Ingman,  carmine-rose  ; 
Nora  Unwin,  white  ;  Frank  Dolby,  lavender 
(Mrs.  Charles  Foster  is  better,  but  not  yet 
quite  fixed)  ;  and  A.  J.  Cook,  mauve." 

Fogo,  Dunn,  N.B.        Thomas  Duncan. 
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PROTECTING     PEAS     FROM 
SPARROWS. 

tST  gardeners  are  troubled  with 
sparrows  eating  the  tender  growths 
of  their  young  Peas,  and  various 
means  are  tried  to  prevent  the 
mischief.  The  stereotj'ped  wire 
Pea-guards  are  effective  up  to  a 
certain  point,  but  they  are  necessarily  expen- 
sive. A  elieap  and  effectual  preventive  is  to 
spray  the  crop  as  soon  as  it  appears  with  Paris 
Green,  at  the  rate  of  lialf  an  ounce  to  1'2  gallons 
of  water,  adding  a  little  dissolved  treacle  to 
cause  the  mixture  to  adhere  to  the  shoots.  An 
assistant  should  stir  the  mixture  while  the 
spra3-ing  proceeds.  If  the  mixture  is  made  much 
stronger  damage  to  the  crop  will  ensue.     C.  C. 


WHITE  SPROUTING  BROCCOLL 
Although  this  was  introduced  earlj'  in  the 
sixties  it  is  little  grown,  and  as  the  sowing 
time  is  imw  at  hand  I  wish  to  commend  it  to 
all  growers  for  private  use.  It  is  ver}'  tender 
and  delic.ite  when  cooked,  and  quite  free  from 
that  sulphuious  smell  which  obtains  in  ordinary 
Broccoli  in  cooking.  It  should  be  planted  2  feet 
apart  and  .'J  feet  between  the  rows  ;  the  growth 
is  about  '2  feet  b  inches  in  ordinary  soil.  It  is  far 
preferable  to  the  Purple  .Sprouting  Broccoli,  and 
the  best  green  vegetable  for  March  and  Ajjril  use. 

Maidnlonc.  George  BrxYARD. 


TOMATOES    IN    COLD    FRAMES. 

I  suppose  it  is  generally  known  that  in  parts  of 
the  kingdom  where  Tomatoes  do  not  succeed  in 
the  open  air,  a  good  late  crop  can  be  grown  in 
cold  frames,  if  these  are  fairly  roomy.  One 
usually  sees  them  planted  at  the  bottom  of  the 
frame  and  trained  along  lines  of  string  towards 
the  top.  Now  this  is  bad  practice,  for  by  this 
method  the  roots  get  the  minimum  of  heat,  and 
the  leading  shoots  are  constantly  being  drawn 
towards  the  glass,  making  the  work  of  training 
difficult.  If  the  plants  are  planted  either  in  large 
pots  or  boxes  at  the  back  of  the  frame,  the  roots 
will  get  the  maximum  of  lieat.  and  the  shoots 
will  be  easily  kept  in  position.  C.  C. 


EARLY    FRENCH    BEAN. 

Many  amateurs  rely  on  the  tall  Runner  Bean  for 
their  supply  during  the  season,  but  I  think  more 
attention  could  be  profitably  given  the  dwarf 
French,  as  this  sown  to  form  a  succession  gives  a 
quick  return.  I  am  aware  that  to  get  the  best 
results  the  plants  require  water  in  hot  weather,  but 
this  also  in  a  measure  applies  to  the  taller  runner, 
as  the  latter  drops  its  Uowers  and  does  not  set 
freely  if  at  all  dry.  By  sowing  an  early  sort  of 
the  dwarf  French  in  May  and  then  in  late  .June, 
and  a  sowing  of  the  Progress  or  Canadian  Wonder 
type  a  month  later,  good  dishes  may  be  had  until 
cut  down  by  frost.  For  the  earliest  supplies  a 
quick  grower  is  best,  such  as  Early  Gem,  and  this 
on  a  warm  border  will  give  pods  in  about  two 
months.  For  raid-season  the  well-known  Progress 
oi;_  Lpngswords  is  specially  good,  but  whatever 
sort  is  grown  do  not  crowd  the  plants.  If  the 
seed  is  sown  too  thickly  thin  out  freely  when  the 
plants  are  well  above  the  soil,  and  give  plenty 
of  moisture  in  dry  weather.  The  plants  delight 
in  a  watering  overhead  in  the  evening,  as  this 
keeps  down  red  spider,  a  pest  the  plants  are 
subject  to.  They  do  well  sown  in  rows  2  feet 
apart,  and  are  very  good  for  small  gardens,  as  they 
occupy  little  space.  G.  W. 

CLIMBING   FRENCH   BEANS. 

This  class  of  Bean  is  much  earlier  than  the 
larger  runners  and  the  pod  is  more  shapelj'. 
The  newer  climbing  varieties  are  about  6  feet  high, 
sometimes  a  little  more  ;  but  such  sorts  as 
Earliest  of  AH,  one  of  the  best  for  earliest  sup- 
plies nhen  the  seed  is  sown  in  May,  will  give 
pods  in  advance  of  the  ordinary  runner.  There 
are  other  varieties  well  \\orth  naming,  such  as 
Tender  and  True.  The  tallest  sort  in  this  section 
is  Excelsior,  10  feet  high,  which  bears  pods 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  Canadian  Wonder. 
A  fine  variety,  and  specially  adapted  for  latest 
supplies,  is  Princess  of  Wales,  which  con- 
tinues to  bear  a  long  time,  and  has  a  very 
handsome  pod  indeed.  This  is,  I  consider,  one 
of  the  most  profitable  varieties  grown,  as  it 
sells  so  well  when  sent  to  market.  There  is  also 
a  distinct  variety  grown  under  the  name  of 
Epicure,  which  produces  the  pods  in  large 
clusters,  and  the  plants  bear  freely  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top  of  the  vines  ;  the  pods  are 
very  fleshy  and  the  seeds  small,  so  that  the  pods 
do  not  age  quickly.  This  is  one  of  the  best  of 
the  climbing  French.  Make  two  or  three  sowings 
during  the  season,  as  then  there  will  be  a  good 
supplj'  fri.>m  June  till  November. 

Cultivation  is  simple.  In  some  gardens, 
especially  near  large  towns,  the  amateur  is  at 
times  not  able  to  secure  stakes  for  the  plants, 
but  this  is  soon  got  over,  as  if  the  plants  are 
topped,  that  is,  the  points  pinched  off  at  1  foot 
or  a  little  more  from  the  soil,  they  do  not  require 
stakes.  They  also  fruit  earlier,  and  may  be 
sown  much  closer — 3  feet  apart  will  be  sufficient 
between  the  rows  ;  if  grown  on  stakes  double 
that  distance  is  advised.  Another  point  which 
should  not  be  overlooked  is  the  gathering  of  the 
pods  ;  the  plants  should  be  gone  over  often  so 
that  no  pods  are  allowed  to  form  seed.  In  dry 
weather  the  plants  require  liberal  supplies  of 
moisture.  They  also  well  repay  for  food  when 
in  full  bearing,  in  the  shape  of  liquid  manure  or 
fertilisers.  G.  Wythks. 
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FOR  THE  NORTH  AND  NORTH 

MIDLANDS. 
Plants  Under  Glass. 

TREE  CARNATIONS.  —  Plants  that 
were  rooted  early  may  be  potted  in 
0-inch  and  0-inch  pots,  in  which  they 
may  be  allowed  to  flower.  The  pot- 
ting compost  should  consist  of  good 
loam,  leaf-soil,  lime  rubble  and  bone- 
meal.  Place  in  a  span-roofed  frame  till  well 
rooted,  and  grow  on  during  the  summer  outside, 
affording  protection  from  heavy  rains.  Last 
season's  plants  that  are  intended  to  be  retained 
for  another  year  may  be  placed  in  a  cool,  airy 
pit  for  a  partial  rest  before  being  repotted  during 
June. 

Slreplocarptis.  —  These  are  easily  raised  from 
seed.  This  is  a  better  method  tliaii  the  division 
of  the  plants.  The  seed  should  be  sown  thinly 
on  sandy  soil,  covering  the  seeds  very  lighth'. 
When  large  enough,  the  seedlings  should  be 
pricked  out  in  pans  or  boxes,  and  from  these 
potted  into  l-inch  pots,  in  which  they  may  be 
allowed  to  flower.  Potted  on  the  following  season 
into  6-inch  pots,  they  give  a  good  return  of 
flowers.  A  suitable  compost  consists  of  turfy 
loam,  leaf-soil  and  sand,  with  the  addition  of  a 
little  bone-meal. 

Fruits  Under  Glass. 
Early  Peaches  and  JSfectarines. — Where  varie- 
ties such  as  Alexander,  Waterloo  and  Hale's 
Early  Peaches  were  started  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  the  fruits  will  now  be  approaching  the 
ripening  stage.  Continue  to  keep  the  atmo- 
spheric tem]5erature  at  60°  to  65°  at  night, 
allowing  a  rise  of  10°  to  15°  in  the  daytime 
until  the  fruit  has  finished  swelling.  As  the 
trees  are  cleared  of  their  fruit,  syringe  over  with 
weak  insecticide  to  remove  any  insects  that  maj' 
be  infesting  them,  afterwards  remo\ing  weakly 
shoots  and  any  wood  that  may  not  be  required 
for  another  year,  thus  e.xposing  the  remaining 
branches  to  the  influence  of  sun,  air  and  light. 
Fruits  in  succession  houses  should  be  finally 
thinned  out.  A  good  mulch  of  stable  litter  may 
be  given  to  the  borders.  As  the  trees  pass  the 
stoning  stage,  every  assistance  sliould  be  given 
to  aid  In  developing  the  fruits.  The  borders  will 
require  water  frequently. 

Haxdy  Fruit. 
American  Blight  confines  its  attacks  chiefly  to 
the  Apple,  and  is  generally  abundant  in  orchards. 
It  may  be  checked  by  scrubbing  infested  trees 
with  a  solution  of  Gishurst  Compound,  using 
3oz.  or  4oz.  to  the  gallon  of  water,  applying  in  a 
warm  state  and  penetrating  every  crevice  with  a 
fairly  stiff  scrubbing-brush.  Petroleum  also  may 
be  employed,  using  a  stiff  paint-brush  and  apply-, 
ing  it  to  the  alfected  parts.  These  are  for  use  on 
the  old  wood  only.  Insecticides  may  be  employed 
for  young  growths  and  leaves,  using  a  syringe  or 
garden  engine. 

Flower  Garden. 

For  the  present  the  clearing  away  of  plants 
and  bulbs  that  have  completed  their  display  and 
preparing  the  beds  for  the  reception  of  the  sum- 
mer bedding  will  occupy  attention.  If  Tulips  are 
lifted  carefully  and  placed  in  a  trench  to  die 
down  they  may,  if  not  again  required  for  the 
beds,  be  placed  in  the  reserve  garden  or  odd 
corners  to  supply  flowers  for  cutting  another 
year.  Violas  may  be  planted  round  Rose-beds. 
Kitchen  Garden. 

Celery.— This  crop  may  be  planted  out  from 
frames  before  the  plants  become  too  large 
and  spoilt  for  want  of  space.  Young  plants 
grow  rapidly,  and  a  day  or  two  too  long  in 
transplanting  may  make  all  the  difference  between 
a  good  crop  and  a  bad  one.     Water  the  plants 


well  in  to  settle  them  in  their  new  quarters, 
and  during  dry  periods  it  may  be  necessary  to 
aftbrd  water  throughout  the  summer.  Ply  the 
lioe  among  crops  of  early  Potatoes,  and  mould 
up  the  rows  a  few  days  later.  The  crop  of 
Broccoli  being  over,  the  land  may  be  cleared  and 
dug.  Nip  the  points  of  Broad  Beans  as  soon  as  the 
pods  begin  to  form  at  the  base  of  the  stems ;  earth 
up  advancing  crops.  W.  H.  Lambert. 

(Gardener  to  Earl  Grey. ) 
ffowick,  Northumberland. 


FOR    THE    SOUTH    AND    SOUTH 
MIDLANDS. 
Hardy    Fruit. 
The  principal  work  will  consist  in   the  training 
and   keeping   clean  of   Peaches  and  Nectarines. 
If  the  ground  has  been  trodden  hard,  it  should 
be  broken  up  with  a  digging  fork. 

Morello  and  Sweet  Cherries  will  require  con- 
stant attention  to  keep  them  free  from  black-fly. 
Use  some  approved  insecticide  or  the  soft  soap 
and  paraffin  emulsion  as  previously  advised.     If 

Gooseben-ies  are  attacked  by  caterpillars,  they 
should  be  destroyed  by  the  application  of  Helle- 
bore Powder  ;  but  the  best  preventive  for  this 
pest  is  the  application  of  lime  and  soot  under  the 
bushes  during  winter. 

Rose  Garden. 

Owing  to  the  cold  weather  experienced  this 
spring,  growth  is  very  backward,  and  where  the 
plants  are  not  strong  and  healthy  they  will  be 
liable  to  insect  attacks  of  all  kinds. 

Aphides  may  be  destroyed  by  dusting  with 
Tobacco  powder ;  but  wliere  the  collection  is 
large  it  is  best  to  spray  them  with  soft  soap  and 
paraffin  emulsion,  using  'ioz.  to  a  gallon  of  water. 
The  larv.T?  of  the  various  Rose  leaf  sawflys  are 
best  destroyed  by  hand-picking,  as  some  of  them 
protect  themselves  by  rolling  the  leaves  together. 
For 

Mildew  spray  the  plants  witli  sulphide  of 
potassium,  using  2oz.  to  a  gallon  of  water. 
Disbud  and  thin  out  all  weak  shoots,  keeping  the 
centre  of  the  bushes  open. 

Fruit   Under  Glass. 

Where  Grapes  are  ripe  the  house  should  be 
kept  cool,  60°  is  ample,  allowing  plenty  of  venti- 
lation when  the  weather  is  fine.  Use  as  little 
fire-heat  as  possible,  except  during  dull  weather 
to  dispel  damp.  If  the  Vines  are  planted  out  the 
border  should  be  mulched  with  long  litter. 
The  modern  houses,  where  large  sheets  of  glass 
and  very  little  woodwork  are  used,  may 
with  advantage  be  lightlj'  shaded ;  whiting 
mixed  with  skim  milk  maj'  be  used,  spraying  it 
lightly  over  the  glass. 

Fi(js.  — Where  pot  Figs  have  ripened  their  first 
crop  the  plants  should  be  cleaned,  and  if  neces- 
sary the  second  crop  thinned  out.  Work  away  a 
little  of  the  surface  soil  and  give  a  fresh  top- 
dressing  of  good  rich  soil.  Attend  to  the  stop- 
ping and  training  of  permanent  Fig  trees,  taking 
out  all  weak  growth  to  prevent  overcrowding. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

MabnaisoH  Carnations,  especially  two  year  old 
plants,  are  now  giving  a  heavy  crop  of  flowers. 
If  not  wanted  large,  t-hej'  should  only  be  partially 
disbudded,  the  lower  buds  will  give  a  good  suc- 
cession of  medium-sized  flowers,  with  a  good 
length  of  stem.  Tliey  will  keep  fresh  much 
longer  if  they  are  shaded  for  several  hours  during 
bright  sunshine.  Continue  to  pot  off'  winter- 
flowering  Carnations,  and  stand  them  outdoors, 
giving  them,  if  possible,  the  shelter  of  a  cold 
frame. 

Scutellaria  moriniana  should  be  more  generally 
grown,  as  its  brilliant  scarlet  and  j'ellow  flowers 
are  very  showy.  They  make  good  plants  if  grown 
in  5-inoh  or  6-incli  pots,  and  to  obtain  bushy 
specimens  they  should  be  pinched  once  or  twice. 
J.    COUTTS. 

(Gardener  to  Sir  T.  Dyke  Acland,  Bart. ) 
Killerton  Gardens,  Exeter. 
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RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Ansn^eps.— r/ic  Editor  intends 
to  make  The  Garden  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire 
assistance,  no  matter  what  the  Irranch  of  gardening  may  he, 
and  with  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
" Anifwers  to  Correspondents"  column.  All  communica- 
tions should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  oik  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Garden,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W.C.  Letters  an  business  should  be  sent  to  the  PnBLiSHER. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  t» 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  ie  used  in  the 
paper.  When  more  than  mie  query  is  sent,  each  should  be 
on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


FLOWER    GARDEN. 
Manuring   Daffodils   in  orcliard 

(F.  Diller). — The  hest  manure  that  j-ou  can  apply 
for  the  benefit  of  both  Apple  trees  and  Narcissi 
would  be  decayed  manure  from  the  farmyard, 
and  the  best  time  to  apply  it  would  be  in  early 
spring,  say,  early  February,  just  as  the  Daffodils 
were  beginning  to  grow.  You  could  not  very 
well  apply  this  manure  after  the  Daffodils  had 
made  huich  growth  or  the  leaves  and  flower-stems 
would  get  broken.  Liquid  farmj'ard  manure, 
diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  might  be 
applied  with  advantage  both  to  Apple  trees  and 
Daffodils  as  soon  as  the  flowers  of  the  latter  are 
over  and  the  young  fruits  on  the  Apple  trees  are 
"  set''  or  formed. 

Plants    for    spring:    beds   [Regular 

Reader). — Sketch  No.  1  :  In  the  central  bed  we 
should  have  Wallflower  Faerie  Queen  (lemon 
coloured).  Two  of  the  beds  around  would  look 
well  planted  witli  Tulip  Artus  (bright  red),  and 
the  other  one  with  Tulip  Duchesse  de  Parme 
(orange  and  brown).  Sketch  No.  2  :  The  two 
small  circular  beds  might  be  filled  with  Tulip 
Proserpine  on  a  groundwork  of  the  double  white 
Arabis.  The  central  bed  might  be  Forget-me- 
Nots  and  Wallflower  Vulcan  (crimson).  The 
two  outer  beds  could  be  planted  with  Narcissus 
poeticus,  which  would  be  in  flower  with  the 
Tulips.  If  you  planted  these  beds  with  trumpet 
Daffodils  or  with  Hyacinths,,  the  flowers  would 
be  over  before  those  in  the  other  beds  came  out, 
and  we  take  it  that  you  want  them  all  out 
together. 

Ipis  hybrids  (tt.  H.  C.).  — Irises  may  be  readily 
hybriiiised  :  liutit  is  difticult  to  say,  other  than  approxi- 
mately, what  would  be  the  result  of  certain  crosses.  A 
large  number  of  inferior  kinds  have  to  be  raised,  among 
which  might  be  obtained  one  or  two  worth  saving.  If  a 
quantity  of  seed  saved  from  good  pink  kinds,  like  those 
you  mention,  were  sown  and  the  seedlings  flowered,  it  i& 
probable  that  you  would  be  able  to  select  improved  forms 
from  among  the  batch.  This  also  holds  good  with  the 
yellows  or  any  other  colour.  'Good  whites  are  I.  florentina 
albicans,  I.  variegata  alba  and  I.  ama-na  Mrs.  H.  Darwin, 
although  the  two  latter  are  slightly  veined. 

Tulips  disappearing-  (B.  1'.).  -Assuming  that 
rats  or  mice  are  taking  the  bulbs  the  only  precautionary 
measure  we  know  of  is  first  to  moisten  a  little  red  lead 
with  some  ordinary  paraflln  and  subsequently  roll  the 
bulbs  in  the  mixture  before  planting.  This  is  not  always 
to  be  recommended.  We  think,  however,  from  your 
description  that  the  Tulip  mould  is  present  among 
the  bulbs,  and  if  this  is  so  the  spores  of  the  fungus  will 
remain  active  in  the  soil  and  in  this  way  endanger  any 
other  Tulip  bulbs  you  may  plant.  Where  large  quantities 
of  bulbs  are  disappearing  from  the  visits  of  mice,  ifcc. 
there  should  he  ample  evidence  on  the  spot.  Cannot  you 
send  bulljs  and  leaves  to  us? 

Drying    off    Daffodil    and    Tulip    bulbs 

(fimyiarc)).— If  the  Tulips  and  Narcissi  are  in  pots,  they 
should  be  kept  watered  as  before  till  the  leaves  die  down 
and  the  bulbs  become  totally  dormant,  when  they  may  be 
turned  out  of  the  soil,  cleaned,  graded  as  to  size,  and 
stored  in  an  airy  shed  till  they  are  required  for  planting  in 
Septemlier.  Both  being  hardy  bulbs,  all  that  they  require 
is  the  temperature  of  the  outside  air.  If  the  bulbs  are 
planted  in  the  open  ground,  leave  them  as  they  are  till 
they  die  down  naturally,  when  they  may  be  treated  as 
recommended  for  those  in  pots.  In  bulb  culture  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  they  perfect  their  growth  and  store 
up  supplies  for  another  year  after  flowering ;  hence  they 
must  not  be  neglected  at  that  time. 
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Polyanthus  (U.  Cottee).  —  The  blooms  represent 
■what  is  known  as  the  "  Jack-in-the-ffreen"  form  of  the 
flower,  in  which  case  the  ordinary  calyx  enclosing  the 
flower  is  absent  and  is  replaced  by  leaves.  It  is  by  no 
taeans  unusual,  though  the  leaves  in  the  instance  before 
us  are  larger  and  more  vigorous  than  are  generally  seen. 

Hyacinths  and  Tulips  (■/.  Twi/mmi).  ^  The 
evidence  points  to  injury  from  mice  or  some  insect. 
Occasionally  the  spikes  of  l)lossom  are  unable  to  emerge 
from  the  bulb  at  the  right  time,  by  reason  of  the  con- 
tracted character  of  the  opening  at  the  neck  of  the  bulb. 
In  these  circumstances,  with  the  continued  impetus  from 
the  bulb,  a  sort  of  strangulation  ensues,  and  the  flower 
spike  is  forced  completely  off.  This  may  be  the  case  with 
yours.  The  insects  you  refer  to  are  probably  centipedes, 
and  do  not  hann  the  Carnations.  The  wireworm  is  the 
grub  of  a  fly,  and  in  this  st.ige  is  about  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  long  and  of  a  yellow-brown  colour.  The  body  is 
very  tough  and  wire-like  ;  hence  the  popular  name.  Their 
movements  are  exceedingly  slow. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 
Geraniums  for  exhibition  (B. ./.  D. ). 

A  difficult  question  to  an.swer.  as  you  say  nothing 
of  the  conveniences  your  friends  have  for  plant 
growing,  the  size  and  present  condition  of  the 
plants,    nor    the   time  they   are  required  to   be 
in  bloom.     In  the  first  place.  Geraniums  like  a  | 
good  soil,  such  as  a  mixture  of  two  parts  loam  to 
one  part  leaf-mould  and    half   a   part  of   s;md. 
The  pots  must  be  clean  and  well  drained,  and  in  ; 
shifting  a  plant  from  a  pot  3  inches  in  diameter  a 
5-inch  pot  is  very  suitable  to  put  it  into.     The  [ 
soil  must  be  pressed    down    evenly   and    made 
moderately  firm.     If  there  is   a  greenhouse,  the  ' 
plants   need   a    free    circulation    of    air,    while  \ 
directly  after  potting  care  must  be  taken  not  to  ' 
over"water.     As  the  pots  get  full  of  roots  a  little 
stimulant  in  the  shape  of  liquid  manure  or  Clay's 
Fertilizer  will  be  helpful.     About  once  a  fortnight 
will  be  often  enough  to  apply  the  manure. 

How  to  grow  Jaeobinias  {Enquirer). 
The  Jaeobinias  that  are  now  just  rooted  should 
be  potted  singly  into  small  pots,  using  a  mixture 
of  loam,  leaf-mould  and  sand.  As  soon  as  the 
roots  take  hold  of  the  new  soil,  which  will  not 
take  manv  days,  the  tops  of  the  young  plants 
may  be  pinched  out.  At  first  the  plants  should 
be  kept  in  the  warm  greenhouse,  but  they  must 
be  gradually  hardened  off  and  during  the  summer 
placed  in  a  frame  that  is  shaded  during  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day.  When  tlie  pots  are 
-furnished  with  roots  the  young  plants  must  be 
shifted  to  larger  ones,  that  is  to  say,  those  in 
which  they  are  to  flower,  5  inches  or  6  inches  in 
<liameter,  according  to  the  vigour  of  the  plants. 
The  plants  must  not  be  stopped  again.  A  suit- 
able potting  soil  consists  of  three  parts  loam,  one 
part  each  of  leaf-mould  and  dried  cow  manure, 
with  half  a  part  of  sand.  •  The  plants  when  in  the 
frame  should  have  plenty  of  air,  and  when  well 
rooted  give  weak  liquid  manure  about  every  ten 
■  days.  The}'  must,  of  conrse,  be  removed  indoors 
before  the  nights  get  cold. 

Orchid  seed  {L.  T.  ir. ). — The  reason  the 
seed  has  not  germinated  is  probably  due  to  lack 
of  heat.  It  should  be  sown  at  once  in  pots  tilled 
with  fibre  or  on  pieces  of  canvas  stretched  tightly 
over  pots  of  sphagnum  moss.  The  pots  thus 
prepared  should  be  thoroughly  soaked,  and  the 
.seed  should  be  sprinkled  thinly  over  the  surface. 
Then  place  theim  in  a  propagating  case  and  keep 
the  temperature  up  to  90'  and  the  atmosphere 
moist  until  the  seed  germinates.  Spray  the  seed 
each  morning  and  afternoon  with  a  fine  sprayer. 
In  a  few  weeks,  if  the  seed  is  fertile,  it  will 
appear  like  small  green  balls,  from  which  a  leaf 
■will  eventually  develop.  At  this  stage  the  seed- 
lings should  be  placed  on  fresh  pots  of  fibre  and 
placed  in  the  frame  again  till  they  produce  the 
.  second  leaf.  Admit  air  in  the  frame.  When  the 
young  plants  appear  strong  enough  take  them 
from  the  ease  and  place  them  near  the  roof  glass 
in  a  temperature  cf  not  less  than  70*.  When 
the  leaves  are  about  half  an  inch  long  pot  them 
in  small  pots  singly  and  keep  the  surroundings 
moist.  Repot  the  plants  on  as  they  require  it, 
iisin"  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  fibrous  peat  and 
.sphagnum  moss  with  a    little  partially-deeayed 


leaf-soil  added  and  some  coarse  sand.  When  the 
plants  get  to  the  flowering  stage  use  poljpodium 
fibre  and  sphagnum  moss.  .Some  of  the  plants 
ought  to  flower  in  three  years.  Small  flies  often 
attack  the  seed  when  it  commences  germination  : 
they  mu.'it  be  destroyed  by  lightly  fumigating. 

Manure  for    greenhouse   plants 

{G.  H.  ir. ). — The  manure  is  quite  suitable  for 
all  the  plants  named,  but  at  the  same  time 
certain  precautions  are  necessary.  Stimulants  of 
any  kind  must  not  be  used  till  the  pots  are  well 
filled  with  roots.  For  Amaryllis  manure  is  of 
the  greatest  service  after  the  plants  have 
flowered  and  -Hhen  they  are  perfecting  their 
growth  for  another  year.  Begonias  and  (iloxinias 
need  it  when  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to  flower 
are  well  filled  with  roots.  Cinerarias.  Primulas 
and  Schizanthus  are  greatly  benefited  by  stimu- 
lating manure  from  the  time  the  buds  show  till  i 
the  flowers  are  on  the  point  of  opening  :  and  j 
Imantophyllums  after  the  flowers  are  over  and  : 
the  plants  are  making  their  growth.  Great  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  use  the  manure  too 
strong. 

Hybridising  Auriculas  (t.  F.  /J.).-You  should 
remove  all  the  flowers  from  the  truss  ym  do  not  cross, 
whether  they  are  going  over  or  only  just  opening.  This 
allows  all  the  energy  of  the  plant  being  devoted  to  the 
flowers  crossed.  Do  not  cross  too  many  flowers  on  a  truss, 
Shrec  or  four  are  ample. 

Watering  Auriculas  (£.  F.  B.).— The  conditions 
under  which  Amiculasare  growing  have  a  great  deal  to  do 
» ith  the  amount  of  water  the  plants  require.  On  a  shelf 
or  stage  in  a  greenhouse  they  will  need  more  water  than 
when  growing  in  a  frame  on  the  north  side  of  a  wall  stand- 
ing on  ashes.  ..\s  a  rule,  Auriculas  require  little  water  in 
winter,  a  fair  amount  when  coming  into  flower  and  while 
in  flower.  After  flowering,  if  they  are  repotted,  not  much 
water  will  be  required  at  the  roots  till  they  get  into  the 
new  soil.  Syringing  overhead  morning  and  afternoon  will 
be  more  Ijeneficial. 

Flowers  of  Clivia  (H.  P.  //.).— The  enclosed 
flowers  all  represent  vei-y  good  forms  of  Clivia  miniata, 
but.  of  course,  a  jjersonal  inspection  would  enable  one  to 
say  more  about  them  than  can  be  learnt  fro-^i  single 
blooms  packed  tightly  in  a  box.  The  flower  marked  No.  3 
struck  us  as  of  remarkably  good  shape,  and  a  head  of 
thirty  flowers  must  have  been  a  beautiful  sight  when  at 
its  best,  especially  as  the  colouring  is  so  good.  In  this 
respect,  however,  we  consider  No.  4  the  best,  Vait  the 
flowers  were  much  faded.  The  contrast  between  the 
throat  and  the  rest  of  the  flower  is  most  marked  in  No  1, 
but  wliere  all  are  so  good  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  selection. 

Brugmansla  plant  ailing  {T.  Crisp).  -Your 
plant  is  suffering  from  a  bad  attack  of  mildew  (a  fungoid 
disease).  The  best  way  to  kill  the  mildew  is  to  syringe 
the  foliage  of  the  plant  under  and  over  with  tepid  water 
and  then  dredge  it  with  flowers  of  sulphur,  washing 
off  the  sulphur  in  twelve  hours'  time.  The  perforation  of 
some  of  the  leaves,  we  think,  is  caused  by  a  small  gi-ub  of 
some  kind.  Examine  the  foliage  at  night  by  candle  light 
and  we  think  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  catching  them. 
The  cause  of  the  mildew  affecting  your  tree  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  very  cold  weather  we  have  lately  had  at 
night,  and  also,  perhaps,  by  its  having  been  exposed  to  a 
draught. 


make  a  good  show,  but  it  entirely  depends  on  the  size  of 
the  plants.  (:j)  .^nchusa  italica  would  flower  next  year 
from  seed  sown  now,  and  also  Meconopsis  integrifolia  if  it 
can  be  got  up  quickly  and  treated  well  during  the  summer. 
Romneya  Coulteri,  however,  would  take  longer  to  make  a 
good  flowering  plant.  (4)  Without  knowing  the  nature  of 
the  deposit  or  growth  on  the  Weeping  Beech  it  is  difficult 
to  say  how  it  can  be  removed.  If  it  is  a  lichen  of  any 
kind  it  should  be  easily  scraped  oft". 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 
Rhododendrons  to  plant  in  front 

of  R.  ponticum  (ir.  T.  Boym). ~li  yom 
plants  of  Rhododendron  ponticum  thrive  in  your 
natural  soil  it  is  quite  likely  that  other  sorts  will 
do  so  too.  As  you  say  that  you  are  unable  to 
obtain  peat  you  might  dig, some  good  leaf -mould 
into  3'our  soil  to  give  the  plants  a  start.  Good 
varieties  for  you  are  The  Queen,  Minnie,  Mme. 
Carvalhoand  Mrs.  Hunniwell,  whites;  Fastuosum 
fl.  -pi. ,  lilac  ;  purpureum  splendens  and  King  of 
the  Purples,  purples  ;  Michael  ^\'aterer,  .John 
Waterer,  Lord  Palmerston,  Broughtoni,  reds  ; 
Pink  Pearl,  Lady  Clementine  Mitford  and 
Amphion,  pinks.  If  you  procure  plants  from  a 
reliable  source  to  begin  with  you  will  obtain 
good  stock}-  plants  which  will  keep  bushy. 

Arbutus  leaves  injured  (Cryrfcji).  —  After  a 
careful  examination  of  the  leaves  we  are  unable  to  detect 
any  signs  of  disease  and  have  no  doubt  that  the  discolora- 
tion is  caused  by  sharp  frost,  assisted  perhaps  by  bright 
sunshine  on  the  leaves  while  they  are  still  frozen.  Such  a 
frost  has  more  effect  in  the  spring  when  the  sap  is  active 
than  in  the  depth  of  winter. 

Pruning  Lilac  trees  (3f.  M.).—(Yi  In  cutting 
down  the  Lilac  trees  you  will  jirobably  have  to  sacrifice  the 
flowei"s  for  one  season,  so  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  do 
a  part  of  your  plants  each  year.  (-2)  For  a  border  of  your 
size  twenty-flve  Dahlias  and  fifty  Chrysanthemums  should 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 
Pear  tree   diseased   (Hu-.    Denia).— 

Your  Pear  trees  are  attacked  by  gall  mites,  which 
give  rise  to  blistered  spots  such  as  are  seen  on 
the  leaves  sent.  The  blisters  are  often  so 
numerous  that  they  unite,  and  the  leaf  may 
become  almost  covered  with  them.  The  mites 
shelter  themselves  in  the  buds  in  winter,  and 
once  a  tree  is  infected  it  continues  to  suffer 
year  after  year.  To  destroy  the  mites  the  best 
thing  lo  do  is  when  the  young  leaves  are  forming 
on  the  new  summer  shoots  to  cut  off  the  diseased 
leaves  formed  in  spring  and  burn  them,  since 
most  of  the  mites  are  in  those  leaves. 

Birds    and    Apple    blossom    (S'lV 

A.  )!'.). — That  tomtits  have  wrought  havoc 
among  the  flower  buds  of  Plums  and  Pears  has 
long  been  too  well  known.  When  the\'  turn  their 
attention  to  Apples,  we  have  indeed  greater  cause 
for  alarm,  and  there  is  something  inexplicable 
in  their  attacking  certain  varieties  and  leaving 
otliers.  Had  you  not  sprayed  your  trees  with 
the  caustic  alkali  solution  as  j-ou  have  done 
during  previous  winters,  nothing  would  have 
been  more  natural  than  to  assume  that  the  trees 
were  infested  w-ith  insects  for  which  the  birds 
were  seeking.  The  only  reason  for  the  attack 
seems  to  be  found  in  their  seeking  for  the  germs 
of  bloom  life  in  the  buds  to  consume  as  food. 
Still,  whj-  some  trees  should  be  attacked  and 
others  not  so  passes  comprehension.  If  you 
cannot  net  the  trees  we  can  only  suggest  the  use 
of  the  gtin. 

Peach      and       Nectarine     tr«  es 

damapred  [M.  H.  C).  —  The  shoots  sent 
are  not  diseased,  but  they  have  suffered  damage, 
most  probabl}'  from  frost,  owing  to  their  not 
being  properly  matured.  "The  shoots  are  greenish 
and  soft,  and  not  hard  and  brown  as  they  should  be. 
Such  pithy  shoots  as  these  are  never  satisfactory, 
and  almost  alwa}-s  come  to  grief  in  the  spring. 
We  suggest  that  the  shoots  in  j-our  trees  are  too 
crowded,  and  that  this  is  the  cause  of  their 
failing  to  ripen  properlj-.  If  this  is  the  ease  then 
some  of  the  older  shoots  must  be  cut  out  as  soon 
as  the  fruits  are  gathered.  You  might  even  cut  out 
a  few  now  where  they  are  thick.  The  shoots  sent 
■vvere  also  attacked  by  aphides,  which  may  be  got 
rid  of  b}'  syringing  the  trees  well  with  Abol,  or  any 
other  good  insecticide  advertised  for  the  purpose. 
These  insects  considerably  weaken  the  trees  by 
sucking  the  shoots. 

The  Pear  gall  mite  (»'.  i>.).-The  Pear  leaves 
that  you  send  are  attacked  by  gall  mites.  These  give  rise 
to  the  blistered  spots  on  the  leaves.  These  blisters  re 
small  and  at  first  yellowish  or  red,  but  in  a  short  time 
they  usually  become  brown  and  drj-  up.  When  many  of  the 
leaves  are  injured  the  tree  becomes  much  weakened.  The 
mites  live  in  the  buds  daring  winter,  and  the  tree  suffers 
year  after  *eH'.  The  best  thing  is  to  remove  the  leaves 
"formed  in  spring,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  first  growth,  when 
the  leaves  are  foi-ming  on  the  summer  shoots,  for  it  is  in 
the  spring-formed  leaves  that  the  mites  are  found.  You 
need,  of  course,  only  remove  the  early  leaves  that  were 
attacked.     See  answer  to  Rev   Denis. 

■Vine  leaves  diseased  (£.  H'.  Broo**).— The  injury 
to  the  leaves  of  your  A'ine  has  been  caused  by  the  sun 
acting  upon  them  while  moist  in  the  early  morning.  The 
low  temperature  and  moist  atmosphere  of  your  vineries 
have  resulted  in  the  growth  of  sappy  and  soft  foliage, 
rendering  them  liable  to  injury  from  this  cause.  Over- 
crowding of  the  foliage  would  also  help  to  produce  the 
same  effect.  The  remedy  lies  in  raising  the  temperature 
and  in  giving  more  air  at  every  favourable  opportunity, 
thereby  giving  greater  buoyancy  to  the  atmosphere  and 
also  permitting  the  Vine  foliage  to  become  comparatively 
dry  before  the  sun  has  much  power.  On  bright,  sunny 
days,  of  course,  very  little  fire-heat  is  needed ;  but  it  is 
better  not  to  have  the  hot-water  pipes  quite  cold  even 
then  at  this  time  of  the  year.  It  is  of  importance  while 
the  foliage  is  so  sappy  and  young  to  have  slight  heat  in 
the  pipes  during  the  night,  with  a  little  air  on  the  top  and 
bottom  ventilators. 
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TULIPS: 

ITELLINA;  PARISIAN  WHITE; 
PICOTEE. 
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THE      LILACS. 

SELDOM  have  the  Lilacs  at  Kew 
been  seen  to  greater  advantage  than 
during  the  present  year,  every 
specimen  being  laden  with  bloom. 
It  may  be  that  last  year  was 
specially  favourable  to  growth,  for  after  a 
period  of  late  frosts,  which  in  many  places 
Isilled  or  so  badly  injured  the  buds  as  to 
prevent  their  developing  properly,  came  a 
moderately  good  growing  season,  followed  by 
a  period  of  intensely  hot  and  dry  weather, 
which  ripened  the  buds  and  branches  well. 
With  well  -  ripened  wood  containing  an 
abundance  of  flower-buds,  and  a  late  spring, 
by  means  of  which  the  buds  were  kept  in 
check  so  as  to  escape  late  frosts,  we  find  at 
the  end  of  May  one  of  the  most  charming 
displays  imaginable,  and  wherever  seen — in 
masses,  shrubberies,  or  as  isolated  specimens — 
each  plant  is  blossoming  with  the  same 
freedom.  Some  of  the  species  of  Syringa  are 
ornamental  plants,  but  for  general  purposes 
all  sink  into  insignificance  when  compared 
with  S.  vulgaris,  S.  persica  and  their  numerous 
forms. 

The  common  Lilac  (S.  vulgaris)  is  of 
European  origin,  and  is  found  in  quantity 
all  over  the  country,  being  popular  alike  in 
the  garden  of  the  cottager  and  the  princely 
domain  of  the  wealthy.  In  some  instances 
it  attains  large  dimensions,  bushes  15  feet  to 
18  feet  high  and  as  much  in  diameter  being 
common.  Less  frequently  it  is  noticed  as  a 
small  tree  with  a  fair-sized  trunk,  and  at 
Kew  a  couple  of  such  examples  are  growing, 
the  larger  of  the  two  being  18  feet  high,  with 
a  trunk  ijj  feet  high  to  the  first  branch  and 
2  feet  in  girth.  The  common  Lilac  has,  in 
the  hands  of  the  horticulturist,  deviated  con- 
siderably from  the  type,  both  in  colour  of 
flowers,  size  of  individual  Hower  and  inflores- 
cence and  strength,  while  both  double  and 
single-flowered  forms  have  been  obtained. 
Some  difference  is  also  noticeable  with  regard 
to  fragrance,  for,  while  many  of  the  varieties 
inherit  the  delightful  perfume  so  characteristic 
of  the  common  Lilac,  some  varieties  possess 
it  in  a  less  marked  degree,  while  occasionally 
it  is  dilficulttodetectanyfragrance.  Although 
in  a  collection  of  varieties  this  lack  of  per- 
fume in  a  few  is  of  no  special  moment,  it  is  a 
drawback  in  the  case  of  isolated  specimens. 
Of  the  numerous  sorts  in  cultivation,  the 


following  are  all  very  ornamental  and  worthy 
of  attention  : 

Single   Varieties  with  Fragrant 
Flowjsrs. 

Mathieu  de  Dombasle,  lilac  colour  inclined 
to  blue,  very  large  inflorescences;  (Jharles  X., 
dark  red  ;  La  Tour  d'Auvergne,  dark  lilac  ; 
Mme.  Kreuter,  red,  very  tine  ;  Toussaint 
Louverture,  very  dark  red  ;  Marie  Legraye, 
white,  fine  truss ;  Philemon,  dark,  first-rate 
variety ;  Souv.  de  Louis  Spath,  rich  red, 
very  tine  trusses ;  Mdlle.  Fernande  Viger, 
white  ;  Camille  de  Rohan,  dark  red  ;  rubra 
de  Marly,  pale  lilac;  Dephine,  very  dark 
bluish  purple  ;  lovaniensis,  pale  flesh. 

Double- FLOWERED  Fragrant  Varieties. 

Senateur  Volland, lilac;  Alphonse  Lavallte, 
white;  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay,  white;  Mme. 
.Jules  Finger,  lilac  ;  Marie  Lemoine,  white  ; 
Fran(,'ois  Morel,  lilac ;  Monument  Carnot, 
lilac. 

Good  varieties  in  which  the  fragrance  is 
not  so  well  defined  are  :  Alba  grandiflora, 
single  white  ;  Tournefort,  lilac  ;  Due 
d'0rl6ans,  bluish  lilac,  large  truss  ;  Ville  de 
Troyes,  rich  red  ;  Compacta,  single  white. 

All  varieties  of  the  common  Lilac  thrive  in 
rich  loamy  soil,  which  should  be  well  worked 
previous  to  planting.  In  the  event  of  a  lot 
of  comparatively  weak  wood  being  formed  it 
is  advantageous  to  go  over  the  plants  twice 
during  the  growing  season  and  rub  away 
quite  half  of  the  soft  young  growths  in  order 
to  throw  strength  inio  the  remainder.  The 
centres  of  the  bushes  should  be  kept  open  to 
admit  abundance  of  light  and  air.  In  the 
event  of  the  ground  not  being  of  first- 
rate  quality  a  watering  with  cow  manure 
water  now  and  then  will  do  good,  with  an 
annual  top-dresbing  of  well-rotted  farmyard 
manure. 

The  Persian  Lilac  (S.  persica)  is  of  dwarf 
habit.  It  grows  about  4  feet  or  5  feet  high, 
and  forms  a  shapely  bush.  The  flower  heads 
are  borne  in  great  profusion,  and  the  flowers 
are  very  fragrant.  The  colour  is  much  the 
same  as  that  of  the  common  Lilac,  and  there 
is  a  variety  with  white  flowers.  There  is  a 
very  good  hybrid  between  S.  vulgaris  and  S. 
persica  known  in  gardens  under  the  common 
name  of  Rouen  Lilac  and  scientifically  as  S. 
chinensis.  It  attains  a  height  of  12  feet  or 
15  feet  or  sometimes  more,  and  forms  a 
shapely  bush  as  far  through.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  floriferous,  fragrant  and  beautiful  of  all 
Lilacs,  and  is  worth  including  in  every 
collection.    The  colour  is  reddish  lilac. 

In  the  above  notes  attention  is  directed  to 
some  of  the  most  showy  of  the  garden  Lilacs, 
and  anyone  wishing  to  form  a  collection  will 
find  in  the  above  lists  suflicient  material  to 
provide  a  good  nucleus. 
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same  ratio  as  the  others,  in  consequence  of  defec- 
tive fertilisation,  and  this  little  dela}'  enables  the 
grower  to  find  but  which  these  are  and  to  cut 
them  out  first.  There  are  other  points  in  thin- 
ning Grapes  to  which  attention  may  usefully  be 
drawn,  for  the  benefit  of  the  beginner  more  par- 
ticularly. Generally  speaking,  it  has  been  found 
that  two-thirds  of  the  berries  of  a  bunch  of 
Grapes  have  to  be  removed.  This  statement, 
however,  requires  qualifying.  In  the  case  of 
large-berried  Grapes,  such  as  Gros  Colmar,  Gros 
Maroe,  Golden  Champion,  Duke  of  Buceleuch, 
&c. ,  and  in  a  minor  degree  in  the  case  of  Black 
Hamburgh,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Madresfield 
Court  and  Buckland  Sweetwater  that  is  so.  But 
in  the  case  of  small-berried  varieties,  such  as 
Foster's  Seedling,  Royal  Ascot,  Black  Prince  and 
the  Muscadines,  not  more  than  half  the  berries 
should  be  thinned  out.  In  the  hands  of  an 
expert  the  work  may  be  much  facilitated  by 
reducing  the  number  of  berries  to  this  standard 
at  the  first  thinning,  when  the  bunch  will  require 
very  little  further  attention  than  some  over- 
hauling when  the  berries  are  half  formed,  to  see 
that  each  berry  has  room  for  full  development 
without  overmuch  pressure  from  one  berry  against 
another.  At  the  same  time,  one  should  be  careful 
not  to  go  to  the  other  extreme  of  taking  away 
too  many  berries,  thus  causing  the  bunch  to  be 
of  a  lanky  form  and  the  berries  to  sprawl  about 
in  whatever  receptacle  they  may  be  placed, 
greatly  to  the  detriment  of  the  beauty  of  the 
bunch,  and  taking  away  many  points  from  its 
merits  in  case  it  may  be  exhibited. 

In  a  properly  thinned  bunch  the  berries  should 
rest  firmly  against  each  other  without  any  sugges- 
tion of  crushing,  so  that  the  bunch  is  held  firmly 
and  in  good  shape  in  whatever  position  it  may  be 
placed.  I  have  said  that  in  the  hands  of  an 
expert  a  bunch  of  Grapes  may  be  thinned  prac- 
tical!}' in  one  thinning,  and  I  may  add  that  the 
work  only  takes  a  few  minutes,  but  with  the 
inexperienced  the  ease  is  different.  I  will  now 
try  and  show  him  how  to  proceed.  The  bunch  is 
composed  of  a  main  stem  from  the  stalk  to  its 
base.  From  this  stem  little  branehlets  of  (irapes 
form.  At  the  top  of  the  stem  they  are  a  large 
size  in  some  varieties  and  are  then  termed 
shoulders,  becoming  smaller  as  the  bmich  tapers 
ilown  to  its  base.  Armed  with  a  clean,  sharp 
pair  of  (irape  scissors  and  a  small  light  twig 
8  inches  long  with  aV  fork  at  the  end,  commence 
to  thin  the  bunch  by  gently  raising  the  top 
shouldei'  high  enough  to  enaVjle  you  easily  to  cut 
away  the  lower  berries,  taking  care  to  clear  out 
all  the  smaller  ones  first,  and  also  thinning  those 
berries  which  are  near  the  stem  more  severely 
than  those  on  the  sides  of  the  bunch,  as  in 
that  position  there  is  not  the  same  room  for 
expansion. 

Having  finished  one  shoulder  or  branchlet  pro- 
ceed with  the  next  downwards  until  the  whole  of 
the  bunch  is  finished.  In  the  course  of  about 
three  weeks  after  the  first  thinning,  when  the 
berries  have  attained  the  size  of  a  Marrow  Pea, 
the  bunches  must  be  gone  over  again.  This  time 
it  is  not  necessary  to  thin  out  each  little 
branchlet  separately,  but  the  bunch  must  be  looked 
at  as  a  whole,  and  the  thinning  this  time  governed 
by  the  disposition  of  the  berries  in  the  bunch. 
They  will  be  found  probably  too  thick  in  the 
centre  of  the  bunch  and  not  so  on  the  outside, 
where  there  is  niore  room.  In  any  case,  a  space 
of  half  an  inch  all  round  should  be  left  between 
berry  and  berry  in  the  bunch  at  this  stage,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  larger  varieties  mentioned  a 
little  more.  After  another  three  weeks'  or  a 
month's  growth  it  will  be  well  to  have  another 
careful  examination  of  the  bunches  to  see  if  any 
further  thinning  is  necessary.  It  will  generally 
be  found  at  this  time  that  the  removal  of  a  few 
berries  will  be  necessary  to  ease  here  and  there 
the  crowded  parts,  in  order  to  secure  that  perfect 
balance  all  round  which  always  characterises 
the  properly  thinned  bunch.  On  no  account 
must  a  berry  be  touched  by  the  hand. 

OwKN  TnoMA.t. 
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THE    AURICULA. 

HERE,  in  Norfolk,  the  Auricula,  or 
Bear's  Ear,  as  the  cottagers  call  it, 
is  having  a  fine  time  of  it  this 
sea.son  ;  I  do  not  remember  having 
seen  this  delightful  spring  ilowei- 
doing  better.  Many  of  the  cottage 
gardens  are  aglow  with  its  lovely  blossoms,  and 
I  think  it  would  be  most  difficult  to  find  a  more 
useful  liorder  plant,  provided  it  gets  proper 
treatment.  The  common  border,  in  which  all 
sorts  of  plants  are  grown,  will  suit  them  very 
well,  as  a  peep  into  almost  any  cottage  garden 
demonstrates.  But  to  enjoy  them  as  border 
flowers  prepare  for  them  a  selected  spot  facing 
north,  open  and  breezy,  and  shaded  from  midday 
sun  in  summer.  There  need  be  no  elaborate 
preparation  of  the  soil,  but  a  deep,  well-drained 
sandy  loam  is  absolutely  needful.  If  the  planta- 
tion is  to  be  a  large  one  it  will  be  desirable  to 
raise  a  stock  of  plants  from  seed,  and  then  the 
question  arises  how  to  obtain  it.  Bought  seed 
is  generally  poor,  unless  the  purchaser  is  prepared 
to  give  a  good  price  for  it  from  some  well-known 
grower.  By  far  the  best  practice  is  to  purchase 
a  few  of  the  named  varieties  of  every  class — selfs, 
white,  grey  and  green-edged  alpines. 

Grow  these  in  frames  the  first  season,  and 
save  as  much  seed  as  possible.  Sow  the  seed  in 
pans  filled  with  fine  sandy  loam,  and  keep  them 
in  frames,  always  moist,  until  the  plants  appear, 
bearing  in  mind  that  you  will  have  to  wait  for 
them  a  considerable  time.  When  the  seedling 
plants  are  large  enough  to  handle,  carefully 
transplant  them  into  pans  or  boxes,  or  into  a 
bed  in  a  frame.  Always  give  plenty  of  air,  the 
use  of  a  frame  being  advisable  because  ensuring 
the  plants  more  attention  than  they  might 
obtain  if  planted  out  in  the  open  border  in  a 
very  small  state.  When  the  stock  has  increased 
sutticiently,  plant  out  old  and  young  in  the 
border,  in  the  month  of  August,  I  foot  apart, 
there  to  take  care  of  themselves,  remembering 
that  the  Auricula  is  one  of  the  hardiest  plants 
known.  It  is  also  well  to  remember  that  drought 
is  death  to  the  Auricula,  and  that  damp  in 
winter  is  only  a  little  less  injurious.  From  the 
time  the  first  blooms  of  the  seedling  plants 
appear  a  severe  selection  must  be  made. 
Instantly  upon  a  bad  flower  opening  pull  out 
the  plant  and  destroy  it.  By  persevering  in  this 
course,  and  saving  and  sowing  seed  every  year,  a 
fine  strain  of  border  Auriculas  will  be  secured, 
and  a  border  20  feet  or  30  feet  long  well  filled 
with  these  interesting  plants  will  prove  in  the 
flowering  season  that  the  Auricula  is  one  of  the 
loveliest  border  flowers  we  possess. 

T.  B.  Field. 
Ashirdlthorpe  Hall,  Norwicli. 

THE    FOXGLOVE 

It  would,  I  think,  be  impossible  to  find  a  finer 
plant  for  the  wild  garden  or  the  mixed  border 
than  the  Foxglove.  When  grown  as  a  garden 
flower  the  Foxglove  should  never  be  planted  in 
a  dry,  breezy,  starving  situation.  To  be  elevated 
is  (juite  to  its  liking,  but  often  an  elevated  site  is 
too  arid  for  this  moisture-loving  plant ;  the 
fernery  will  promote  a  fine  growth,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  set  off  the  peculiar  beauties  of  the 
plant.  We  have  never  seen  Foxgloves  more 
happil}'  placed  for  effect  than  in  the  wild  garden 
here,  where  their  spires  of  purple,  rose,  crimson 
and  pure  white  flowers  rise  high  above  the 
surrounding  greenery.  In  common  with  Lilies, 
Foxgloves  associate  well  with  Rhododendrons, 
and  although  in  a  mixed  border  the  third  or 
fourth  row  is  the  proper  place  for  them,  they 
appear  to  be  well  placed,  no  matter  where  they 
are.  Therefore,  when  self-sown  plants  occur 
where  they  seem  intrusive,  it  is  well  to  leave 
them  undisturbed  if  possible,  for  the  chances  are 


all  in  favour  of  a  surprising  success  in  the  end.  In 
any  case,  a  good  clump  is  better  than  a  few  single 
plants,  and  it  matters  not  how  the  sorts  are 
mixed. 

To  raise  a  stock  of  plants  the  seed  should 
be  sown  in  May  in  pans  or  boxes,  and  the 
young  plants  should  have  a  little  nursing  and  be 
put  out  when  large  enough  where  they  are  to 
remain  for  flowering.  A  sowing  of  seed  should 
be  made  every  year,  for  although  many  of  the 
plants  will  flower  the  second,  and  even  the  third 
time,  a  considerable  proportion  will  die  off'  after 
once  flowering.  To  promote  the  perennial 
character,  the  seed-pods  should  be  assiduously 
removed,  and  from  the  finest  only  should  seed  be 
taken  fur  keeping  up  the  stock.  T.  B.  F. 


THE   SNAKE-ROOTS    (CTMICIFUGAS). 

The  Cimicifugas  are  Spir;ea-like  hardy  border 
plants,  which  closely  resemble  each  other, 
differing  mainly  in  their  season  of  flowering,  the 
degree  of  purity  in  their  colouring,  and  the 
height  each  plant  attains.  They  are  closely  allied 
to  Actiea,  whose  spikes  of  coloured  seeds  often 
find  favour  as  decorative  material  in  autumn,  and 
to  Spirteas  of  the  Astilboidgs  and  Aruncus  tj^pes, 
which  they  much  resemble  in  leafage  and  habit. 

Their  value  as  garden  plants  received 
scanty  consideration  until  Cimicifuga  japonica 
received  an  award  of  merit,  and  the  miserable 
appearance  of  this  plant  and  its  fellows  in 
drought-stricken  borders  has  been  too  often 
accepted  as  the  best  that  can  be  expected  of 
them ,  whereas,  if  grown  in  a  deep  loam  in  partial 
shade,  preferably  associated  with  water,  and 
allowed  two  years'  grace  in  which  to  do  their 
best,  they  would  astonish  the  planter  mth  their 
vigour,  beauty  of  leafage  and  inflorescence.  It 
is  a  mistake,  I  think,  to  treat  them  simply  as 
border  plants  ;  they  like  a  rich  soil  and  summer 
shade,  such  as  would  be  thrown  by  a  Willow  or 
other  deciduous  tree,  and  if  they  were  planted  in 
the  drier  parts  of  the  bog  garden,  or  used  to  clothe 
the  banks  of  ornamental  waterways  in  con- 
junction with  Spir;pas,  Lilies,  Osmundas  and  the 
grassy  Irises,  they  would  soon  become  popular. 
The  fact  that  they  are  comparatively  unknown 
cannot  be  accounted  for  in  the  lack  of  any 
ornamental  feature,  but  in  neglect  to  use  them 
to  good  effect  in  that  phase  of  gardening  for 
which  they  seem  peculiarly  fitted.  Their  season 
of  flowering  extends  from  July  to  November,  and 
the  best  species  are  last  in  order  of  flowering. 

C.  amcricnna  is  a  neat-growing  tufted  plant, 
2  feet  to  3  feet  high.  The  flower  spikes  are 
erect,  three-  or  four -branched,  the  primarj' 
spikes  just  under  12  inches  long,  the  subsidiary' 
ones  smaller,  but  all  are  equallj'  1  inch  in  thick- 
ness ;  the  anthers  are  a  pale  shade  of  3'ellow, 
hence  the  general  colouring  of  the  spike  is  a 
purer  white  than  in  others.  It  flowers  in  .luly 
and  August.  The  flowers  of  this  and  other 
Cimicifugas  are  of  little  use  in  a  cut  state,  the 
stems  being  hollow  and  incapable  of  taking 
up  much  water,  the  spikes  speedilj'  droop  and 
wither. 

C.  cordifolia  is  a  much  stronger  plant,  with 
something  of  the  habit  of  Spir;ea  Aruncus.  The 
leaves  varj'  in  length  and  breadth  from  6  inches 
to  10  inches,  probablj'  more  in  older  specimens 
than  I  have  before  me,  and  the  length  of  the  leaf- 
stalk exceeds  2  feet.  The  black-tinted  stems  are 
4  feet  to  6  feet  high,  and  they  bear  spikes  of 
closely  arranged  flowers,  the  larger  anthers  and 
dull  colouring  of  the  filaments  of  which  give  a 
tint  of  cream  to  the  whole  spike.  The  inflorescence 
is  slender  compared  with  the  vigour  of  the  plant, 
but  the  greater  number  and  stiffly  erect  habit 
compensate  for  this.  It  is  too  big  for  small 
borders,  but  just  the  plant  for  the  waterside,  as  it 
is  boldly  ett'ective  at  a  distance.  It  flowers  in 
September. 

C.  dariirica  is  a  beautiful  plant  that  one  can 
recommend  with  every  confidence.  It  is  a 
Chinese  kind,  4  feet  to  5  feet  high,  with 
.spreading   leaves.      The   stems   are   slender   but 
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very  tough,  and  they  bear  branched  spikes  of 
pure  white  ilowers,  the  priniar}-  spike  nearly 
erect  and  above  1  foot  long,  the  secondary  ones 
more  lax,  and  they  interlace  freely,  the  habit 
being  that  of  the  delightful  little  annual  Statiee 
Suworowi  or  of  Spira>a  Aruncus  if  one  can  imagine 
its  panicles  of  flowers  as  a  tangle  of  pure  white 
spikes  more  or  less  drooping.  It  is  modest  in  its 
requirements,  and  will  thrive  in  a  well-tilled 
liorder  if  carefully  watered  in  summer  should 
drought  pre\ail.  The  season  lSt03  proved  an 
ideal  one  for  this  plant,  the  absence  of  drought 
and  abundance  of  moisture  suiting  it  well.  It 
flowers  in  August. 

C.  J'li'tida  is  a  coarse-growing  plant  that  one 
would  not  care  to  have  in  a  hardy  border,  but 
which  would  prove  useful  for  shrubberj'  planting 
provided  the  soil  was  good.  It  grows  fully 
()  feet  high,  and  bears  nodding,  cylindrical  spikes 
of  greyish  wliite  flowers  on  long,  attenuated 
stems.  The  plant  has  a  thin  habit,  and  it 
appears  at  its  best  when  planted  in  front  of  a 
mass  of  greenery,  as  the  foliage  and  thin  spikes 
are  then  seen  in  good  relief.  There  is  a  more 
compact  form  with  pallid  bufT-tinted  inflores- 
cences, but  neither  of  them  are  so  good  as  C. 
japonica,  C.  davurica  and  C.  cordifolia  in  my 
estimation  of  their  value. 

C  japoniat. — Since  the  plant  that  has  long 
been  known  to  horticulture  as  C.  japonica  received 
a  certificate  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
there  has  been  considerable  doubt  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  its  name  and  many  think  it  is 
C.  simplex.  Unfortunately,  C.  simplex  is  almost, 
if  not  wholly,  unknown  to  either  Japanese  or 
European  horticulture,  and  I  have  been  under  the 
impression  that  C.  japonica  and  C.  simplex  were 
synonymous,  and  so  far  as  garden  plants  under 
both  names  are  concerned  they  undoubtedly  are. 
The  C.  japonica  of  gardens  is  a  tufted  plant  about 
3  feet  high,  bearing  beautiful  spikes  of  flowers  in 
the  form  of  silky-looking  bristles,  pure  white  and 
1  foot  long,  erectly  poised  and  very  persistent ; 
the  flowers  are  thrown  high  above  the  distinct 
leafage  and  they  are  exceedingly  effective.  It  differs 
from  C  raeemosum  in  its  stiffly  erect  habit  and 
in  the  greater  thickness  (exceeding  1  inch)  of  the 
floral  cylinder,  and  from  C.  davurica  in  its  simple 
spikes  and  more  compact  habit.  A  capital  figure 
of  a  small  specimen  of  C.  japonica  appeared  in 
The  Garden',  December  20,  19CK).  It  flowers  in 
September  and  October. 

G.  racenw^a  appears  to  require  more  moisture 
than  any  of  the  others.  Its  leaves  do  not 
materially  differ  from  those  of  C.  americana,  but 
the  growth  is  looser,  and  the  spikes  have  a 
curious  curvature,  and  in  some  cases  the  top  half 
of  the  spike  turns  quite  upside  down.  It  grows 
.3i  feet  high,  and  the  spikes  branch  sparsely, 
there  being  but  one  or  two  subsidiary  branches 
a  few  inches  long.  The  flowers  are  pure  white, 
small  and  closely  packed  on  the  stem,  and  the 
whole  inflorescence  is  comparatively  slender. 
The  curiously  twisted  habit  has  earned  for  it  the 
name  serpen taria,  and  one  often  finds  the  two 
names  in  use,  the  latter  designating  a  selection 
•  of  C.  racemosa,  in  which  the  twisted  infloi-escence 
is  more  pronounced  than  is  usual.  It  flowers  in 
July,  August  and  September.  If  it  flowers  well 
early  in  the  season  it  will  often  produce  a  second 
lot  of  spikes  in  September. 

C.  .limp/fx  must  for  the  time  being  be  referred 
to  as  C.  japonica  until  the  two  plants  are  proved 
to  be  distinct. 

Cimicifugas  are  easily  propag.ated  by  division 
of  the  crowns  in  winter  and  by  seeds,  which  are 
best  sown  on  the  north  side  of  a  wall  in  well-tilled 
soil  and  allowed  to  develop  as  much  as  they  will 
before  being  transplanted.  They  dislike  dis- 
turbance, and  one  only  sees  them  at  their  best 
when  they  are  allowed  to  grow  at  will  for  several 
years.      Mulching  in  early  summer  is  the   best 


way  of  helping  them  to  develop  large  clumps. 
Seeds  of  C.  davurica,  C.  cordifolia,  C.  japonica 
and  G.  fietida  are  regular  articles  of  commerce, 
but  seeds  of  the  other  species  require  to  be 
.specially  collected, 
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A 


BEAUTIFUL  class  of  plants,  but 
unfortunately  their  nomenclature  is 
so  confused  that  any  attempt  to 
unravel  it  by  books  only  leads  to 
more  confusion,  as  authorities  differ 
so   greatly.      All    the    Arctotis    are 

f  the  southern  portion  of  Africa,  and. 


!  Arclotis  aapera  is  of  a  fairly  woody  nature,  and 
is  effective  when  seen  as  a  bush  3  feet  to  4  feet 
high.  The  leaves  are  (i  inches  to  8  inches  long, 
and  covered  with  a  white  silky  tomentum  which 
is  more  pronounced  on  the  lower  than  it  is  on 
the  upper  surface.  The  flowers,  somewliat  after 
the  manner  of  a  single  Chry.santhemum,  are  about 
4  inches  in  diameter,  the  ray  florets  lieing  of  a 
rich  orange  yellow  colour.  It  is  as  e.isily  grown 
as  a  Pelargonium,  and  needs  much  the  same  soil 


.        .         -   ,  and  treatment,  that  is  to  say,   the  potting  com- 

hke  most  plants  from  that  region,  are  essentially    post  should  be  made  up  of  two  parts  loam  to  one 


HANDSOME    GREENHOUSE 


(arctotis  DECURRENS. 


(Reduced.) 


sun-lovers,  and  delight  in  a  clear,  pure  atmo- 
sphere. This,  however,  is  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  their  culture,  for  some  are  decidedly 
accommodating  in  their  requirements,  one  species 
in  particular  forming  just  now  a  brilliant  feature 
in  No.  4  greenhouse  at  Kew.  This  is  A.  aspera, 
one  of  the  best  known  of  them  all,  and  a  plant 
which  can  be  highly  recommended  to  the  amateur 
with  but  a  single  greenhouse,  as  its  culture  is  in 
no  ways  difficult,  and  it  flowers  for  months 
together,  added  to  which  it  stands  out  as  dis- 
tinct from  its  associates.  A  specimen  of  this 
Arctotis  from  its  great  beauty  and  distinct 
character  appeals  far  more  strongly  to  the  plant- 
lover  than  the  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums  and  such 
plants  which  go  to  make  up  the  bull?  qf  the 
occupants  of  the  greenhouse. 


part  leaf-mould  and  half  a  part  of  sand.  A 
minimum  temperature  of  40°  to  4.5°  in  winter 
will  keep  it  in  good  health,  while  a  fairly  dry 
atmosphere  is  necessary  to  its  well  doing.  In 
the  case  of  large  plants  they  will  stand  in  the 
same  pot  for  years  without  being  disturbed  at  the 
roots,  in  which  case  an  occasional  dose  of  liquid 
manure,  beginning  in  early  spring,  will  be  helpful. 
A  form  known  ^s   Arctotis  aspera  arboresoeng 
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has  flowers  of  a  creamy  white  colour,  with  the 
reverse  of  the  petals  pink. 

ArcMix  aiirfola  is  regarded  in  tlie  '  Kew  Hand 
List  "  as  a  synonym  of  A.  aspera,  hut  I  liave  met 
with  plants  hearing  the  specific  name  of  aureola 
wliich  are  (juite  distinct  from  the  other. 

As  above  stated  the  entire  family  is  in  such  a 
muddled  up  state  that  no  two  authorities  agree 
on  the  question  of  nomenclature.  No  one  has 
done  more  to  unravel  the  confusion  that  prevails 
than  Mr.  W.  E.  (iumbleton,  who  in  his  garden 
at  Belgrove,  Queenstown  (so  well  known  by 
repute,  at  least  to  all  lovers  of  plants),  has  made 
a  special  study  of  the  difl'erent  forms  of  Arctotis 
and  allied  genera.  In  such  a  case  it  is  a  great 
advantage  to  study  growing  plants,  as  many 
featuresunnoticed  in  dried  specimensarethenappa- 
rent.  The  species  here  illustrated,  A.  decurrens, 
was  figured  from  a  flower  sent  by  Mr.  (Jumbleton, 
who  writes  ooneerning  it :  "  My  unique  plant  of 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

THE   JAPANESE    QUINCE    AND    ITS 
VARIETIES.  1 

VERY  few  spring-flowering  shrubs  give 
a  more  beautiful  display  or  remain 
in  bloom  over  such  a  long  period 
as  the  handsome  Japanese  Quince 
(Cydonia  japonica),  which,  since  its 
introduction  to  this  country,  has 
always  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  desirable 
and  ornamental  of  wall  shrubs,  but  its  value  for 
general  planting  in  the  open  does  not  appear  to  | 
have  been  fully  recognised.  It  is  difficult  to  say  i 
why  this  should  be,  for  however  fine  a  good  plant 
ma}'  look  upon  a  wall,  it  bears  no  comparison  to 
a  well-developed  specimen  in  the  open,  specially 
if  a  good  position  is  chosen  when  planting,  so  that 
it   may   be  seen   to   the  best    advantage.       The 


profusion,  so  that  a  good  sized  bush  makes  a 
handsome  display.  C.  Knap  Hill  .Scarlet  has 
the  largest  flowers  of  any  variety,  which  are 
reddish  scarlet  in  colour.  When  in  flower  it  is  a 
most  attractive  bush.  C.  japonica  oardinalis  is 
a  desirable  variety  with  bright  red  flowers  ;  C. 
umbellicata  ro.sea,  is  a  very  distinct  shade  of 
rosy  red,  which  produces  a  most  pleasing  efiiect 
in  the  mass  ;  and  C.  japonica  rosea  has  flowers  of 
delicate  rose  shade.  There  are  several  e.xcellent 
light  coloured  forms,  of  which  C.  nivalis,  with 
pure  white  flowers,  C.  Mallardii,  creamy  white, 
and  C.  umbellicata,  with  rose  and  white  flowers, 
are  among  the  best. 

Ehtrie.  E.  Beckktt. 
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Arctotis  decurrens  is  blooming  with  me  for  the 
sixth  year  consecutively,  and  is  very  beautiful. 
I  have  sent  three  flowers  to  Kew  for  figuring  in 
the  Bnlanica/  Mayazine^  and  think  I  must  send 
you  one  for  your  table  on  Monday.  I  cannot 
increase  it,  as  it  will  not  strike  from  cuttings, 
the  stems  being  hollow,  and  it  has  hitherto  failed 
to  ripen  seed.  I  am,  however,  trying  cross- 
fertilisation  with  the  pollen  cjf  A.  aureola  and  A. 
arboresoens  alba,  and  hope  I  may  have  some 
success  this  year. "       H.  P. 

AQUILEGIAS. 
These  are  such  beautiful  plant.';,  Iiolh  in  flower 
and  foliage,  that  they  are  invaluable  for  borders 
of  herbaceous  plants  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Not 
only  as  decorative  plants  are  they  to  be  admired, 
but  for  cutting  they  are  most  u.seful,  and  should 
be  grown  extensivelj'  for  that  purpose.  At  the 
present  time  seed  may  be  either  sown  in  the  spots 
^  where  the  plants  are  to  flower  or  on  prepared 
beds  in  some  out  of  the  way  part  of  the  garden 
until  next  spring,  when  they  can  be  transplanted 
to  the  positions  assigned  to  them. 


illustration  shows  a  typical  specimen  of  Cydonia 
japonica,  which  is  planted  on  a  sloping  grass 
bank,  and  now  measures  t)(i  feet  in  circumference 
and  9  feet  in  height.  This  shrub  was  lifted  from 
another  part  of  the  garden  twenty  years  ago, 
when  it  measured  about  W  feet  across,  and 
planted  in  its  present  position,  where  it  has 
been  allowed  to  grow  with  all  possible  freedom. 
This  year  it  must  have  carried  many  thousands 
of  its  rich  red  flowers,  as  every  branch  and  spur 
was  clothed  with  blossom.  There  are  several 
other  varieties  which  merit  inclusion  in  all  good 
collections  of  hardy  shrubs,  and  are  deserving  of 
much  more  extended  cultivation,  being  equally  as 
free  in  growth  and  flower  as  the  typical  form, 
and  all  succeed  well  in  a  good  heavy  soil.  They 
are  also  adaptable  to  almost  any  position  in  the 
garden,  being  suitable  for  planting  on  the  grass, 
in  the  shrubbery,  by  the  waterside,  on  large 
rockwork,  &c.  Of  the  several  very  distinct 
varieties.  Cydonia  japonica  Simonii  is  the  most 
noteworthy  on  account  of  the  fine  colouring 
of  the  flowers.  These  are  a  rich  dark  velvety 
crimson,   semi-double,  and  produced  with   great 


THE   EARLY -FLOWERING    HEATHS. 

The  effective  grouping  of  hardy  Heaths  in  garden 
or  woodland  constitutes  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
features  of  modern  gardening,  for 
when  out  of  flower  their  ever- 
green foliage  makes  them  of 
value,  while  for  several  weeks 
during  the  time  they  are  in  bloom 
they  are  extremely  beautiful,  the 
blooms  being  borne  in  such  pro- 
fusion as  to  almost  hide  the 
branches.  At  Kew  Heaths  are 
used  extensively  for  grouping  on 
a  large  scale.  The  groups  are 
/  formed,  in  most  cases,  on  the  out- 

skirts of  lawns  or  where  lawn  and 
woodland  join.  No  special  shape 
is  given  to  the  beds,  an  irregular 
natural  outline  being  aimed  at.  By 
this  irregular  informal  margin  the 
groups  assume  a  more  picturesque 
aspect  than  they  would  if  eon- 
fined  within  geometrically  correct 
lines. 

In  preparing  these  beds  little  ex- 
pense is  incurred.  The  ground  at 
Kew  is  naturally  light  and  sandy, 
but  sweet.  This,  it  has  been 
found,  makes  an  ideal  soil  for 
Heaths  if  a  little  peat  is  mixed 
with  it.  After  the  bed  has  been 
marked  out,  the  turf  is  removed 
and  the  whole  dug  over  from 
1.1  inches  to  18  inches  deep.  On 
the  top  of  the  newly-dug  ground 
a  layer  of  peat  2  inches  to  3  inches 
thick  is  placed,  and  this  is  lightly 
forked  into  the  surface-soil.  In 
this  young  two  or  three  year  old 
plants  are  placed,  the  distance 
apart  varying,  according  to  the 
ultimate  size  of  the  particular 
sort,  from  2  feet  to  3?,  feet. 
These  are  well  trodden  in  and 
a  good  watering  is  given.  During 
the  first  season  flowers  are  not 
very  prominent,  but  for  years  afterwards  they 
never  fail  to  give  a  good  account  of  themselves. 

The  Transplanting 

of  large  eight  or  nine  year  old  plants  to 
partly  furnish  a  bed  at  once  has  been  tried,  but 
it  has  usually  happened  that  the  large  trans- 
planted specimens  have  given  less  satisfaction 
than  plants  two  or  three  years  old.  These 
young  Heaths  are  raised  either  from  layers 
or  cuttings,  the  latter  method  of  propagation 
being  greatly  preferred  over  the  other  at  Kew. 
Cuttings  rooted  in  the  autumn  of  one  year  form 
stocky  plants  in  twelve  months,  and  by  the  second 
year  are  b  inches  or  8  inches  across  and  the  same 
height,  or,  if  of  the  tall-growing  sorts,  consider- 
ably taller.  These  can  be  lifted  from  nursery 
quarters  with  a  goo<l  ball  of  soil  each,  and 
rarely  feel  their  transference  to  permanent 
quarters. 

Although  to  some  extent  autumn-flowering 
sorts  are  used  in  a  like  manner  at  Kew  the 
spring-flowering  ones  are  thought  most  highlj'  of, 
those  grawn  to  the  largest  extent  being   Erica 
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K.  aiistnilis  is  found  in  Portugt'il,  and  is 
recognised  bv  means  of  its  loose,  straggling  habit, 
verj'  dark  foliage  and  large  red  flowers.  It  can 
be  used  effectively  among  the  white-flowered 
sorts.  Unfortunately,  it  is  a  little  tender  and 
srhould  have  some  protection  in  severe  weather. 

K.  carnea  is  well  known  by  reason  of  its  dwarf 
carijet-like  growth  and  red  flowers,  which  are 
borne  in  Fe>)ruary  and  March  ;  there  is  a  variety 
with  white  flowers.     Both  form  fine  masses. 

In  addition  to  these  early-flowering  kinds, 
autumn-flowering  ones  are  used  to  some  extent 
as  well,  as  for  example,  E.  eiliaria  var.  maweana, 
E.  vagans  and  Calluna  vulgaris  and  varieties. 

This  year  a  trial  is  being  made  of  Dabrecia 
polifolia,  which  ouglit  to  prove  ornamental  in  a 
large  mass.  One  of  the  most  effective  Vjeds  of 
Heath  at  Kew  at  the  present  time  is  near  the 
Pagoda.  W.  D. 


VIOLKTS   IN   FRAMK. 


mediterranea  and  varieties,  E.  carnea,  E.  arborea, 
E.  lusitanica,  E.  Veitchii  and  E.  aufetralis.  In 
some  cases  single  sorts  are  used,  but  the  most 
effective  groups  are  those  in  which  a  number  of 
varieties  are  intermingled.  A  custom  prevailing 
at  Kew  which  serves  a  double  purpose  is  the 
planting  of  rare  shrubs,  difficult  to  grow,  here  and 
there  among  the  Heaths.  These  dot  plants  form 
a  particularly  interesting  feature  when  from  ten 
to  twenty  really  choice  plants  are  found  within  a 
comparatively  small  area,  and  they  are  kept 
warm  and  comfortable  among  the  Heaths.  After 
they  are  once  established  these  beds  do  not 
demand  a  great  deal  of  labour  spent  on  them, 
for  if  cut  over  after  flowering  to  remove  some  of 
the  old  flowers  little  save  an  occasional  hoe 
through  is  wanted.  One  of  the 
most 

S.\T[SFACTOKY    He.VTHS 

of  all  for  these  informal  masses  is 
E.  mediterranea.  It  is  a  Southern 
European  plant,  and  one  form, 
hibernica,  is  met  with  in  Ireland. 
Though  it  sometimes  attains  a 
height  of  from  12  feet  to  15  feet, 
it  is  more  often  met  with  some 
4  feet  to  6  feet  high.  If  cut  over 
occasionally  when  young  it  forms 
a  dense  bush,  but  is  by  no  means 
of  formal  outline.  The  flowers  are 
pinkish,  and  borne  through  April 
and  the  early  half  of  May.  There 
is  a  variety,  alba,  with  white 
flowers  ;  compaota,  of  dwarf,  com- 
pact habit ;  and  glauca.  with 
glaucous  leaves.  The  latter  is 
hardly  worth  growing  compared  tci 
the  others.  The  type  and  the 
varieties  hibernica,  alba  and  com 
pacta  should  be  planted  together 
in  the  same  bed,  a  good  way  being 
to  form  a  number  of  groups  of 
each  running  irregularly  into  one 
another.  Another  Heath  credited 
to  E.  mediterranea,  but  which  really 
is  a  hybrid,  is  E.  m.  hj'brida.  This 
grows  about  1  foot  high  and  blos- 
soms from  January  to  the  end  of 
April.  It  is  a  most  eft'ective  plant 
with  red  flowers.  It  should  be  used 
on  the  outskirts  of  a  mass.  E. 
Veitchii  is  a  hybrid  between  E. 
lusitanica  and  E.  arborea,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  effective  of  recent 
introductions.  It  is  of  strong  growth 
and  is  efieotive  when  two  years  old, 


but  much  more  so  at  four  or  five  }'ears,  when  it  has 
attained  a  height  of  2  feet  to  3  feet  and  is  as 
much  through.  The  flowers  are  white,  fragrant 
and  borne  in  luxurious  profusion.  Dotted  about 
in  masses  of  E.  mediterranea  it  looks  charming. 
It  is  at  its  best  during  April  and  May. 

E.  arborea  is  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean 
region,  and  sometimes  attains  a  height  of  1.5  feet 
to  20  feet.  It  is,  however,  as  a  bush  3  feet  or 
4  feet  high  that  it  is  useful  in  mixed  beds.  The 
flowers  are  white  and  fragrant,  and  borne  during 
late  April  and  May. 

E.  lusitanica  is  of  thick  growth,  with  pretty 
green  leaves  and  white  flowers  which  are  often 
pink  in  the  bud  stage.  It  fl(jwers  from  November 
to  May.     Spain  and  Portugal  are  its  home. 


VIOLETS    IN    FRAMES. 

I  .4M  sending  you  a  photograph  of  a  frame  of 
Violets.  I  thought  perhaps  you  might  like  to 
publish  it  ill  The  Garden  if  suitable.  I  grow 
Violets  in  just  the  same  way  as  Mr.  Ileath  does, 
who  wrote  your  secoml  prize  essay.  The  only 
difference  is  that  I  do  not  believe  in  lifting  them 
in  the  autumn.  I  plant  the  runners  out  in  April 
4  inches  between  the  rows  and  H  inches  apart  in 
the  rows.  I  put  the  frames  over  them  about  the 
first  week  in  October.  You  will  see  by  the 
photograph  that  it  does  not  matter  in  the  least 
about  the  depth  of  the  frames.  The  Violets  do 
just  as  well  in  either,  the  frames  I  have  to  use 
being  2  feet  deep  at  the  back.  During  the 
summer  I  grow  Slelons,  Cucumbers  and  other 
plants  in  them.  I  have  never  had  mildew  or 
dead  leaves  to  pick  off,  and  they  do  not  require 
any  water  until  February,  so  that  I  am  able 
always  to  keep  the  leaves  dry.  All  the  blooms 
were  gathered  from  this  frame  three  days  before 
the  photograph  was  taken. 

S.  Reeves. 
(Gardener  to  the  Rev.  R.  A.  C.  Bevan. ) 
The  Re'l  Hntif!P,  ffvrfitpierpoiiif. 
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GARDENING     FOR     BEGINNERS, 


How  TO  <iROW  PRIMROSES  AND 
POLYANTHUSES. —The  Polyan- 
thus has  been  cultivated  in  gardens 
for  years.  Formerly  they  were 
largely  increased  by  division  ;  at 
tlie  present  time,  however,  raising 
the  plants  from  seeds  is  the  method  largely 
adopted.  Named  varieties  are  not  so  popular  as 
thev  were  a  few  years  ago.  They  come  fairly 
true  to  colour  from  seeds.  The  following  five 
colours  are  those  usually  found  in  nurserymen  s 


WIlKN   THK   OLl'    PLANTS    OF    rOLYA>"TIUIS    OK 

PRIMROSE    HAVE    FINISHED    FL0WERINf4    THEY 

SHOCLD  BE  UIVIDED,  AS  SHOWN   ON  THE   NEXT 

PAGE. 

catalogues,  of  which  seeds  are  offered  in  separate 
packets— white,  yellow,  purple,  crimson  and  gold- 
laced. 

Raidng  S(edlin;/s.— The  seeds  may  be  sown  in 
July  as  soon  as  ripe  or  kept  till  the  following 
•spring,  sowing  in  the  open  air  and  in  boxes  or 
pans  under  glass,  the  latter  is  naturally  the  safer 
method  to  pursue.     A  box  of  seedlings 
almost  ready  for  pricking  off  in  boxes 
or  in  a  frame  is   illustrated  (Fig.   1). 
Some   growers  allow  the  seedUngs  to 
remain  in  the  boxes  till  large  enough  to 
prick  straight  out  in  the  open  ground. 
The  results,  however,  are  not  so  satis- 
factory as  when  they  are  pricked  oft 
and  kept  in   frames  for  a  few   weeks 
before  planting  them  out  in  the  open 
ground.       Select   a   shady   border   for 
them    during   the    summer.       If    the 
weather  is  dry  they  should  be  given 
copious  supplies  of  water.     In  autumn 
transfer     them     to     their     flowering 
(|uarters.     (Jroups  along  the  front   of 
the  herbaceous  or  spring  borders  are 
to   be  recommended.      Beds  of  them, 
-with  Tulips  planted  between,  are  very 
pretty  when  in  flower.    The  old  plants 
when   lifted   to   make    room    for    the 
summer  bedding  can  be  planted  in  odd 
corners.     If  the  situation  is  a  moist  one, 
so  much  the  better  ;    also  plant  them 
along  the  margins  of  shrubbery  borders. 

"Oroioing  in  Pots.— Those  who  have 
no   garden  can   gain   a    great   deal  of 


SIMPLE    HINTS. 

pleasure  by  growing  a  few  in  pots  on  the  window- 
sill.  Lovers  of  their  garden  who  are  fortunate 
enougli  to  possess  a  small  greenhouse  might  do 
much  worse  than  grow  a  few  plants  in  pots  or  lift 
a  few  and  pot  them  up  in  January. 

Gold/need  Varieties.— These  have  the  centre 
of  the  flower  and  the  edges  tipped  with  gold,  the 
ground  colour  being  rich  crimson.  Forty  or  htty 
years  ago  the  beautiful  gold-laced  varieties  were 
much  more  popular  than  at  the  present  time, 
named  varieties  being  largely  grown  in  pots  by 
amateurs,  more  especially  m  the  North  of 
England  and  Scotland.  They  come  fairly  true 
from  seeds,  but,  of  course,  very  few  are  eijual  to 
named  varieties  from  the  florists  point  of  view, 
although  they  may  be  better  for  beautifying  the 
garden. 

Sin()k- flowered    Primroses.— These    have   been  i 
obtained   from    the    common    Primrose    of    our 
hedges   and   woods.       From  a  packet  of   mixed 
seeds  one  may  expect  to  obtain   plants   having 
white,  yellow,  lilac,  purple,  mauve  and  crimson 
flowers.     It  is  interesting,  as  showing  how  nearly 
related  are  Polyanthuses  and  Primroses,  that  no 
matter  how  carefully  the  seeds  are  saved  from 
true   Primroses   the   probability   is    that   a   few 
Polyanthuses   will  occur  among  them.       A   few 
named   varieties   are   catalogued,   but   they   are 
more  generally  grown  from  seed.     A  strain  known 
as  Wilson's  Blue  Primroses  come  fairly  true  to  ,, 
colour  from  seeds.     Named  varieties  worthy  of  ! 
mention  are  :  Miss  Massey,  crimson,  yellow  eye:  | 
Harbinger,  white  :  Ca?rulea,  blue  :  and  Cloth  ot 
Gold,  yellow.     These  are  propagated  by  division  1 
after  flowering.     Any  especially  good  colours  or 
large-flowered  sorts  among  the  seedlings  can  be 
:  propagated   in   a   similar   way.       The   soil    and 
i  position  recommended  for  Polyanthus  also  suit 
I  Primroses. 

Double  Primroses.— AceorAms,  to  writers  in 
old  gardening  books  these  plants  have  been 
cultivated  in  this  country  for  close  on  two 
centuries.  In  the  North  of  England,  Scotland 
and  Ireland  they  thrive  much  better  than  in  the 
South.  A  slightly  shaded,  moist  position  should 
if  possible  be  given  them.  Double  Primroses 
being  weaker  in  growth  generally  speaking 
i  reciuire  more  attention.     The  stock  is  increased 


VANTHUSES   AND    PRIMROSES    MAY    READILY    BE   RAISED    FROM 
SEED,    WHICH   SHOULD   BE  SOWN    IN   BOXES   NOW, 


A    GOOD    TYPE    OF    BORDER    POLYANTHUS. 

by  dividing  the  roots  immediately  after  flowering 
ceases.  If,  however,  no  more  plants  are  needed 
they  should  be  left  undisturlied  for  several  years. 
They  are  not  so  satisfactorily  grown  for  spring 
bedding  as  the  single  varieties,  lifting  in  spring 
and  autumn  not  suiting  them.  Most  of  the  sorts 
are  named  according  to  the  colour  of  the  flower, 
as  double  white,  double  sulphur,  double  mauve, 
double  crimson,  &c.  Other  named  varieties 
worthy  of  mention  are  Arthur  DumoUin  (double 
violet)  and  Paddy  (double  red). 

PLANTS  FOR  SUMJIER  BEDS.— It  is  now 
time  to  think  about  filling  beds  with  summer- 
flowering  plants  in  those  cases  where  two  separate 
sorts  of  plants,  spring  and  summer  flowering,  are 
used    The  former  are  over  by  now,  and  the  bulbs, 
such  as  Daffodils  and  TuUps,  should  be  taken  up. 
if  they  are  placed  on  a  reserve  border,  the  foliage 
i  being   allowed   to   die  down  naturally,  and  are 
taken     up     and     stored     away    until, 
required     for    replanting,    they    may 

be   used    again    another   season.      As 

soon  as  the  spring-flowering  bulbs 
are  taken  up  the  beds  should  be 
well  dug,  moving  the  soil  quite 
IS  inches  deep,  and  mixing  with  it 
some  well-decayed  farmyard  manure 
Any  plants  tliat  may  be  put  in  to  give 
a  summer  display  may  then  be  relied 
upon  to  start  awaj-  readily.  Fuchsias, 
Heliotrope,  tuberous  Begonias,  Ver- 
benas, Calceolarias,  Geranium.';,  both 
zonal  and  Ivy-leaved,  Ageratum  and 
Lantana  are  a  lew  of  many  commonly 
used. 

THINNING  ANNUALS.— Annual 
flowers,  when  well  grown,  are  very 
beautiful :  when  badly  grown  they  are 
weak  and  spindling  and  are  a  source 
of  keen  disappointment.  Strong,  sturdy 
plants  that  have  always  had  room 
enough  in  which  to  grow  make  good 
specimens,  and  not  only  produce  an 
abundance  of  flowers  but  continue  in 
bloom  for  a  long  period.  They  are 
most  commonly  sown   in  the   border 
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where  they  are  to  flower,  and  where  this  method 
was  carried  out  tlie  tiny  seedlings  ought  now 
to  be  tliinnt'd  out.  It  is  best  to  look  over 
them  several  times  and  not  to  do  tlie  thinning 
all  at  once.  When  the  seedlings  are  about 
halt'  an  inch  or  so  high  some  of  the  crowded 
patches  should  be  thinned  out.  Then,  in  the 
course  of  a  week,  or  less,  still  more  should 
be  pulled  up.  Afterwards,  as  the  plants  progress, 
it  will  easily  be  seen  which  need  to  be  removed. 
A  good  plan  while  the  plants  are  growing  is  to 
have  them  so  far  removed  from  each  other  that 
ever_v  plant  is  just  clear  of  its  neighbour.  When 
the  flower  buds  begin  to  show  they  may  be  left 
alone  and  allowed  to  look  after  themselves. 
Personally,  if  one  has  the  time,  I  think  it  is 
better  to  sow  the  seed  in  a  frame,  making  up  a 
bed  in  the  latter  about  3  inches  deep  of  very 
light  sifted  soil — soil,  that  is  to  say,  consisting 
of  half  loam  or  ordinary  soil  and  half  leaf 
soil.  Then,  when  the  seedlings  are  about  1  incli 
high,  they  can  be  transferred  into  the  bed  or 
border  where  they  are  to  flower.  This  method 
saves  any  bother  of  thinning,  for  the  tiny  plants 
are  put  out  at  proper  distances  apart.  If  the  soil 
in  which  the  seeds  are  sown  is  light  and  passed 
through  a  fine  sieve  the  seedlings  can  very  easily  | 
be  taken  up  with  the  roots  intact,  and  if 
ordinary  care  is  taken  they  transplant  most 
successfully',  scarcely  any  of  them  suflfering 
through  the  removal. 


THE    EDITOR'S    TABLE. 


'ox's    Orangk 


PiPi'iN    Apples 


AND     RlliSTON 
IN     M.^Y. 

We  have  received  e.xcellent  fruits  of  these 
varieties  from  Mr.  Ellwood,  The  Gardens,  Swan- 
more  Park,  Bishops  Waltham.  Mr.  Ellwood 
evidently  understands  how  to  store  Apples 
during  the  winter.     The  flavour  is  e.\cellent. 


.ANNUAL  HTPINKS  ARE  AMONO  THE  MOST  VALUABLE 

or     HARDY     ANNUALS     AND     ARE      EASVLY     RAISED 

FROM    SEED.       WHEN    THE  SEED1>INGS  ARK  AN   INCH 

HIOH   PLANT  THEM   OUT   IN  THE   BORDER. 


ROSE  BEDS.  —  A  little  artificial  manure 
applied  to  Rose  beds  and  borders  at  this  season 
perhaps  does  more  good  than  at  any  other 
time.  The  plants  are  now  growing  freely,  and 
the  flower  buds  are  showing  on  some  of  the 
earliest  Roses.  Naturally  the  roots  are  now 
very  active,  and  are  in  the  best  condition  for 
taking  up  any  addi- 
tional   food    that   may         

be  given  them.  Tonk's 
manure — the  recipe  for 
which  has  repeatedly 
been  given  in  these 
pages  —  is  one  of  the 
best  artificial  manures 
for  Roses  ;  but  for  the 
beginner  who  may  not 
care  to  go  to  the  trouble 
of  mixing  the  ingre- 
dients, such  a  one  as 
Clay's  Fertilizer  or 
Canary  C4uano  may  be 
recommended.  A  little 
should  be  sprinkled  on 
the  sm-face  of  the  Rose 
bed  once  a  week  from 
now  until  the  flowers 
open.  Just  a  liglit 
sprinkling  at  a  time  is 
quite  sufficient.  It  is 
far  better  to  give  a 
little  often  than  to  give 
much  at  one  time. 

AQUILEGIA  OR 
COLUMBINE.  —  This 
is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  early  sum- 
mer flowers,  and  those 
who  wish  to  grow  their 
own  plants  should  sow 
seeds  now.  Raising 
Aquilegias  from  seed 
is  a  simple  matter,  as, 
indeed,  it  is  with  man}' 
ordinary  hardy  flowers. 
There  are  now  manj'  very  beautiful  varieties,  and  a 
packet  of  mixed  seed  will  give  great  variety.  The 
seed  may  be  sown  in  boxes,  or  it  may  be  sown  on  a 
border  in  the  garden.  It  is  preferable,  we  think, 
to  sow  in  boxes  filled  with  light  soil,  for  then  the 
seedlings  can  be  better  looked  after  while  they 
are  small.  When  an  inch  or  so  high,  they  may 
be  transferred  to  a  border  that  is  partially  shaded 
and   that   has   been   well   dug.     If  the  seedling 


plants  are  put  out  about  6  inches  or  8  inches 
apart,  they  may  remain  there  for  some  months, 
until,  in  fact,  they  are  transferred  to  the  posi- 
tions in  beds  or  borders  where  they  are  to  flower 
ne.xt  year.  No  hardy  flower  is  more  welcome  in 
June  than  the  Aquilegia,  and  plants  raised  from 
seed  in  one's  own  garden  give  excellent  resiUts. 


Daffodils  from  Scotland. 
Mr.  Peter  Barr  sends  a  wonderful  lot  of 
Daffodils  that  he  has  grown  in  his  garden  at 
Kirn,  on  the  West  Coast  of  Scotland.  There 
are  many  beautiful  sorts  among  them,  the  Poeticus 
varieties  being  especially  good. 

Wistaria  multijuoa. 
From  Belgrove,  Queenstown,  Ireland,  Mr. 
tjumbleton,  sends  a  raceme  of  the  beautiful 
Wistaria  multijuga,  remarkable  for  its  length. 
The  one  Mr.  Gumbleton  sent  was  quite  '2  feet 
long.  Our  correspondent  also  sends  a  raceme  of 
the  variety  rosea,  '■  which  really  only  differs 
from  the  typical  form  in  having  a  shorter  raceme, 
and  the  centre  of  the  flowers  being  lighter  in 
colour.  It  would,  therefore,  be  more  appropri- 
ately named  lilacina  than  rosea." 


if    PRIMROSE    PLANTS 


are   BROKEN    UP   INTO   PIECES   LIKE   THESE,    E.\CH    WITH    ROOTS   ATTACHED 
A   FRESH    STOCK    IS    EASILY    OBTAINED. 


GRUBS  ON  ROSES.— The  little  grubs  that 
play  such  havoc  with  the  young  shoots  and  buds 
of  Roses  seem  unusually  prevalent  this  year, 
and  it  may  not  be  inopportune  again  to  direct 
attention  to  them.  The  best  way  to  get  rid  of 
them  is  by  hand  picking.  After  the  Rcses  have 
been  carefully  looked  over  and  all  grubs  found 
have  been  destroyed,  the  plants  should  be 
syringed  with   "  Abol  "  Insecticide. 


An  Uncommon  Shrub  (Neviusia  alabamensis). 
From    Kingswear,    South    Devon,    Mr.     Fitz- 
herbert  sends  flowers  of    this  attractive  shrub. 
As  Mr.  Fitzherbert  writes  in  the  following  note', 
there  have  been  complaints  that  the  flowers  were 
dingy  green,  but   those  sent  to   us   were   (juite 
white,  and  we  can  imagine  that  a  plant  must  be 
most    attracti\-e   when 
in  flower:  "This  plant, 
which   was  introduced 
into    this    country    in 
188'2,  and  in  its  native 
land     is     styled      the 
Alabama  Snow  Wreath, 
has  met  with  but  little 
favour      in      England. 
The  general  complaint 
has    been    that    the 
flowers,  instead  of  being 
white,  were  of  a  dingy 
green,     and    that    the 
plant   in    consequence, 
was    worthless   as    an 
ornamental  shrub.   The 
flowers   I   send  to-day 
are,      however,     quite 
wliite,    and    the    bush, 
which     is     completely 
covered  with  blossom, 
is  a  very  pretty  sight. 
Possibly     the      abnor- 
mally    hot     and     dry 
summer      which      was 
experienced    last   year 
may    account    for    the 
purity  of  the   flowers. 
The  blossoms  are  very 
distinct  in  appearance, 
being    destitute    of 
petals,    and    composed 
of    a    cluster    of    long 
white  stamens,    which 
are  surrounded  by  four 
green  bracts.   They  are 
produced  in  clusters  of 
short  axillary  growths, 
from    the    ripened   wood 
i    growth.       The    foliage 
somewhat  resembles  that  of    Spiraja  opulifolia. 
In  answer  to  a  depreciatory  note  on  this  shrub, 
Mr.  .John  Saiil  of  Washington,  U.S  A.,  wrote  on 
page  204,  Vol.   XLIV. ,  of  The  Garden  :  •  Were 
the  writer  of  the  note  to  see  this  lovely  shrub 
on  its  native  mountains  or  growing  in  any  of  our 
middle  states,   he    would   have  a  very  different 


which   are   developed 
of   the   previous    year 
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opinion  as  to  its  beauty.  Large  bushes  in  my 
nursery,  about  tLie  time  the  note  was  published, 
were  covered  with  flowers  of  the  purest  snow- 
white.  The  small  flowers,  from  their  immense 
number  and  purity,  and  their  light  airiness,  could 
be  likened  in  justice  to  waves  of  flickering  snow," 
In  England  it  is  a  very  rare  plant  in  gardens, 
but  if  it  will  produce  whit*  flowers,  such  as  those 
forwarded,  it  is  certainly  well  worthy  of  culture. 
It  appears  quite  hardy,  as  it  passed  through  Id" 
of  frost  on  four  nights  last  winter,  which  killed 
many  tender  subjects,  without  being  harmed  in 
the  least.  It  is  easily  raised  from  suckers, 
which  spring  up  in  numbers  around  the  parent 
plant,  and  can  be  taken  off  with  roots  attached. 
It  is  an  excellent  slirub  for  forcing  purposes." 


SwEKT  Pkas  in  May. 
Mr.    Kennedy   sends   from    The   Gardens,    Tj' 
Coch,  Carnarvon,  some  beautiful  blooms  of  Sweet 
Peas,  cream,  pink,  carmine  and  pure  white.     It 
is  a  pleasure  to  see  this  flower  so  oarl3-. 


Flowers  from  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  axd   Sons. 

We  have  received  a  most  interesting  box 
of  flowers  from  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons, 
Limited,  Royal  Exotic  Nurserj-,  King's  Road, 
Chelsea.     They  include  the 

Pearl  Bii.'fh  (Exoehorda  grandiflora),  which  is 
one  of  the  prettiest  spring-flowering  shnibs  and 
happilj'  named.  The  pure  white  flowers  are 
produced  in  profusion,  and  contrast  pleasantly 
with  the  pale  green  foliage.  It  is  a  shrub  we 
recommend  for  every  good  garden. 

Clematis  monlana  ruhend. — At  this  time  the 
pure  white  Clematis  montana  is  blossoming  in 
profusion  over  pergola  and  arch,  or  wherever  it 
is  placed,  but  the  variety  rubens  has  yet  to 
become  an  established  variety.  It  is  still  verj' 
rare  in  English  gardens,  but  not  for  long  we 
hope.  The  flowers  are  a  clear  satiny  rose  colour 
and  very  pleasing.  It  is  one  of  the  sweetest  and 
rarest  of  our  early  Clematis. 

Magnolia  soulangeana  nigra. — One  of  the  latest 
of  the  soulangeanas  to  flower,  and  certainly  the 
darkest  in  colour.  The  outside  of  the  thick 
leathery  petals  is  an  intense  crimson,  deepening 
towards  the  base.  The  inside  is  almost  white, 
but  striped  with  the  .same  eohmr.  An  effective 
and  beautiful  shrub  in  the  garden. 

Trochodendroii  aralioides. — This  is  a  shrub  we 
do  not  often  see,  but  it  has  a  certain  quiet 
beauty  in  its  Ivy-like  leaves  and  pale  green 
bunches  of  flowers. 

Lilacs. — We  are  very  pleased  Messrs.  Vejtch 
have  sent  us  such  an  excellent  collection  of 
Lilacs,  one  of  the  most  important  groups  of 
shrubs  in  the  garden  for  the  spring.  The  sorts 
sent  comprise  Marie  Legraye,  the  best  and  most 
fragrant  of  the  whites  ;  Mme.  F.  Morel,  warm 
purple  ;  Mme.  Melide  Laurent,  very  soft 
rose-coloured  clusters ;  and  Souvenir  de  L. 
Spath,  one  of  the  darkest  and  most  strongly 
scented  of  all. 

Of  the  doubles  Messrs.  Veitch  send  Charles 
Jolj',  very  rich  crimson  colour,  with  flowers  like 
a  little  rosette  ;  Mme.  Casimir  -  Perier  —  the 
cluster  of  this  is  extraordinary,  the  flowers  being 
of  the  purest  white  and  perfectly  double,  one  of 
the  finest  of  all  this  section.  President  Grevy,  a 
very  pretty  lilac  colour,  the  flowers  being  indi- 
vidually large,  and  also  the  spikes,  perhaps  a 
little  coarse,  but  still  a  good  kind  ;  ftlme. 
Lemoine,  one  of  the  best  of  all  the  whites,  verj' 
sweet,  perfectly  double  and  graceful  :  Michael 
Briehner — this  is  not  quite  so  interesting  as 
some  of  the  others,  but  the  colour  is  effective, 
the  buds  being  pale  crimson  and  opening  pale 
lilac.  President  Viger  has  a  large  perfectly 
double  flower  of  similar  colouring  to  the  last 
mentioned,  though  perhaps  a  little  richer ; 
A.  W.  Paul,  a  very  curious  variety,  quite  double 
and  very  rich  erimson-lilae  in  colour,  the  spike  is 
small,  but  it  is  in  every  way  a  variety  of  much 
interest. 
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FOR    THE    SOUTH    AND   SOUTH 
iM]DLANDS. 

Flower   Garden. 

CLEMATIS  MONTANA  should  be 
pruned  after  flowering,  as  its  flowers 
are  produced  on  last  j'ear's  wood. 
Bankaian  Roki-s. — Any  pruning 
required  should  be  done  after  the 
plants  have  finished  flowering  ;  they 
should  not  be  trained  too  closely,  as  they  look 
best  with  long  arching  spraj's,  ."5  feet  or  4  feet 
long,  hanging  awaj'  from  the  wall.  In  warm 
localities  the  more  tender  sub-tropical  bedding 
plants  may  now  be  put  out. 

liordi  r  Carnalioiis  should  now  be  neatly  staked 
and  a  sprinkling  of  soot  and  wood  ashes  hoed 
into  the  borders.  The  seed-pods  should  now  be 
picked  off'  the  choicer  Rhododendrons  and 
Azaleas. 

Seed  Soiritig. — Now  that  the  bedding  plants  are 
put  out  attention  .should  be  given  to  sowing  seeds 
of  plants  for  the  rock  garden  and  herbaceous 
border.  Many  can  easily  be  raised  in  quantity 
for  this  purpose,  and  seedlings  are  generallj'  more 
robust  than  cuttings.  The  choicer  subjects 
should  be  sown  in  pots,  stood  in  cold  frames  and 
lightly  shaded  until  they  germinate.  The 
following  are  all  easilj-  raised  from  seed  : — 
.-Ethionema  cordifolium,  grandiflorum  and  pul- 
chellum  ;  Alyssum  sei-pyllifolium  and  spinosum  ; 
Androsace  coronopifolia,  a  pretty  biennial  species  ; 
Antirrhinum  Asarina,  glutinosum  and  semper- 
virens  ;  Arenaria  laricifolia  and  montana  ; 
Campanulas  in  varietj-  :  Dianthus  neglectus  and 
other  clioice  plants.  A  stock  of  Saxifraga  longifolia 
should  be  kept  up  by  means  of  seed,  as  the  old 
plants  die  after  flowering. 

Hardy  Fruit. 

Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  Cherries  and 
Pears  on  walls  should  be  mulched  with  loose 
litter.  If  necessary  the  borders  should  afterwards 
be  given  a  good  soaking  of  water. 

Stramherries.  —  If  any  additional  litter  is 
required  to  keep  the  fruit  clean  it  should  now 
be  applied  ;  if  necessary  they  should  be  given  a 
good  soaking  of  water.  Here  we  generallj-  pick 
our  first  outdoor  fruit  about  June  1(1  or  12. 
Royal  Sovereign  being  our  main  crop,  with 
Vieomtesse  Hericart  de  Thurj'  for  preserving. 
After  trying  many  late  sorts,  (iivon's  Late 
Prolific  has  given  best  results.  New'ton  Seedling, 
although  not  of  very  good  flavour,  is  very  late 
on  a  north  border. 

Plants    Under    Glass. 

Chryitanthemiims  should  now  be  jjotted  into  the 
flowering  pots  as  soon  as  possible,  starting  with 
the  most  forward  ones.  They  should  have  a 
compost  consisting  of  good  sound  loam  chopped 
up  roughly,  using  three  part?  loam,  with  the 
addition  of  some  leaf-soil,  lime  rubble  and  enough 
coarse  sand  to  keep  the  whole  porous  :  a  fi  inch 
potful  of  bone-meal  may  be  added  to  every  two 
bushels  of  soil.  The  plants  should  be  potted 
firmly.  They  may  then  be  placed  in  their 
summer  quarters,  wliich  should  be  an  open  posi- 
tion, but  sheltered  from  w'ind.  Water  earefullj' 
until  they  are  well  established,  and  sjringe  in 
the  afternoon. 

KiTCHEX  Garden. 
Leek-",  as  they  are  fit,  should  be  planted  out ; 
if  required  for  exhibition  they  should  be  planted 
in  trenches  like  Celery.  Here  we  draw  drills 
ti  inches  to  8  inches  deep  (with  a  matt«ck)  and 
put  the  plants  out  in  the  bottom.  As  the}'  grow 
the  soil  is  gradually  drami  to  them.  Thej- 
should  be  given  "2  feet  between  the  lines  and 
1  foot  from  plant  t(j  plant.  A  small  sowing  of 
Coleworts  and  Sutton's  New  Year  Savoy  should 


now  be  made  and  another  about   the  middle  of 
the  month. 

Sirtet  Herbs,  if  sown  indoors,  may  now  be 
planted  out,  or  they  can  be  sown  on  a  warm 
border  outdoors.  J.  Coitts. 

(Gardener  to  Sir  T.  Dyke  Aeland,  Bart. ) 

Kilhrton,  Devon. 


FOK  THE  NORTH  AND  NORTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Fruits  Under  Gl.^ss. 

Vines. — Those  Vines  of  Black  Hamburgh  and 
other  early  varieties  the  fruit  of  which  has 
become  fully  ripe  will  require  to  be  kept  rather 
cooler,  affording  a  temperature  of  60"  with  free 
ventilation.  A  crack  of  air  should  be  admitted 
througli  the  top  ventilators  at  all  times,  witli  a 
gentle  warmth  maintained  in  the  pipes.  The 
laterals  may  be  allowed  to  grow  more  freely,  and 
on  bright  days  the  vinery  should  be  damped 
down  occasionally  when  the  ventilators  are  fullj' 
open. 

Early  Muscat  Grapes. — When  the  berries  have 
finished  stoning  a  high  degree  of  warmth  is 
necessary  to  attain  a  perfect  finish.  Tempera- 
tures of  7*1'  b}-  night,  rising  bj'  day  to  80°  or  85", 
will  be  suitable  during  the  ripening  stage, 
avoiding  excess  of  humidity.  Maintain  active 
growth  in  the  Vines  by  careful  feeding  at  the 
roots,  and  encourage  j'oung  leaves  to  form  that 
they  may  take  the  place  of  older  ones  which  maj' 
get  damaged. 

Hardy  Fruit. 
Dishuddimi. — This,  as  applies  to  Peaches  and 
Nectarines,  maj'  be  brought  to  a  close.  Growth 
is  now  rapid,  and  forward  shoots  may  need 
securing  to  the  wall.  Large  fruiting  varieties 
should  be  thinned  to  51  inches  or  1  foot  apart. 
The  trees  should  be  syringed  every  da}'  from 
both  sides  that  each  leaf  may  be  well  washed. 
Afford  waterings  and  mulching  as  required, 
keeping  aphis  down  by  applications  of  a  solution 
of  quassia  extract. 

Flower   Garden. 

The  hardier  kinds  of  bedding  plants  having 
been  got  out,  if  the  weather  is  mild  the  planting 
of  other  less  hartly  subjects  may  be  pushed  on, 
working  up  to  Begonias,  Cannas  and  sub-tropical 
plants,  which  may  safely  occupy  their  outdoor 
positions  by  the  end  of  the  second  week  in  .June. 

Herhaiiijus  Borders. — Plants  that  have  been 
divided  during  the  past  spring  should  be  well 
looked  alter  in  the  matter  of  watering  so  that 
vigorous  root  action  may  result,  which  will  carry 
them  through  the  summer.  Attend  to  staking  of 
herbaceous  subjects  as  required,  and  in  the  case 
of  those  which  make  a  considerable  amount  of 
top  growth  an  occasional  watering  with  diluted 
li(iuid  manure  will  be  beneficial. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Seakale. — Young  plantations  of  Seakale  will 
have  advanced  far  enough  to  require  attention. 
Reduce  the  shoots  to  one  on  each  plant,  retaining 
the  strongest.  If  the  season  is  dry  a  liberal 
watering  may  be  given  from  time  to  time  and 
the  hoe  used  between  the  plants  to  keep  weeds  in 
check. 

AsjxiragKs. — This  crop  is  now  in  full  bearing, 
and  being  rather  later  than  usual  the  cutting 
may  be  continued  proportionately.  Young  beds 
should  not  be  cut  too  hard,  and  if  the  growth  is 
at  all  weakly  cutting  had  better  be  discontinued 
at  once,  leaving  all  new  growth  to  mature. 
A  dressing  of  wood  ashes  and  bone-meal  and 
an  occasional  application  of  salt  during  showery 
weather  are  conducive  to  strong  growth. 

C'olewort  Cabbage — A  sowing  of  this  vegetable 
may  be  made  to  plant  on  ground  from  which 
early  ciops  will  be  cleared.  They  require 
planting  1  foot  each  way. 

W.  H.  Lambert. 
(Gardener  to  Earl  Grey. ) 

Hoioick,  Xorthumbertand. 
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TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 


RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answers.— ?V(»*  Editor  intends 
to  make  The  Garden  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire 
assistance,  no  matter  tvkat  the  branch  of  gardening  may 
be,  and  with  that  object  udll  make  a  special  feature  of  tfie 
"Answers  to  Correspondents"  column.  All  communica- 
tiotis  shoiild  be  clearly  and  concisely  iv^ritten  on  tme  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  The 
Garden,  so,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W.C.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the 
paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should 
be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 

Leg'al  'Points.— We  are  prepared  to  answe)  questions 
of  law  ivhirh  hare  anything  to  do  with  the  subject  of 
gardening  and  forestry.  The  questions  should  be  as  clear 
and  explicit  as  possible,  so  that  there  can  be  no  dozibt  as  to 
the  point  of  the  question.  Answers  will  be  found  in  a 
separate  column  headed  "^  Legal  Points." 


FLOWER    GARDEN. 
Sweet  Peas  failing:  ('•'    ff-  0.).— The 

only  reason  for  your  Sweet  Peas  failing  that  we 
can  suggest  is  that  either  the  bone-meal  in  tlie 
soil  or  the  artificial  manure  was  responsible  for 
the  buds  turning  yellow  as  on  the  shoots  sent. 
The  shoots  were  in  perfect  health  and  remarkably 
fine,  so  that  we  can  suggest  no  other  reason  than 
that  the  artificial  manure  was  responsible  for 
their  failure,  unless,  of  course,  the  plants  had  at 
any  time  been  allowed  to  get  dry  at  the  roots, 
but  this  is  not  at  all  likelj'.  In  our  experience, 
no  plant  more  quickly  resents  the  slightest  over- 
dose of  artificial  manure  than  the  Sweet  Pea. 
However,  failure  is  all  the  more  remarkable, 
seeing  that  the  plants  are  evidently  so  finely 
grown.  You  will  probably  find  late  flowers  will 
be  quite  all  right. 

Carnations  attacl^ed  by  wipe- 
worms  (  M'.  H.  C). — The  grubs  attacking 
j'our  Carnations  are  one  of  the  common  wire- 
worms.  The  parent  insect  is  one  of  the  "  Skip 
Jack  Beetles''  (Agrioleslineatus),  a  very  common 
species.  Insecticides  are  of  no  use,  as  they  cannot 
be  made  to  reach  the  insects  without  injuring 
the  plants.  The  wireworms  may  sometimes  be 
trapped  by  burying  slices  of  Turnips,  Mangold 
Wurzel,  Carrot  or  Potatoes  or  oilcake  near  the 
plants  they  are  attacking,  just  below  the  surface 
of  the  soil.  These  traps  should  be  examined 
every  morning.  Carnations  are  such  a  favourite 
food  of  wireworms  that  this  plan  may  not 
succeed  in  your  case  as  it  does  when  other  plants 
are  attacked.  You  might  try  the  effect  of  using 
Vaporite  according  to  the  instructions  sold 
with  it.  I  expect  you  could  obtain  it  from  any 
seedsman  ;  it  is  said  to  be  very  efficacious  when 
mixed  with  the  soil. — G.  S.  S. 

Ferns  in  bottle  (Henry  K.  Z^sw).— The 
fact  that  .sunken  bottles  as  described  have  subse- 
quently been  found  to  be  tenanted  by  Ferns  in 
an  apparently  inexplicable  fashion  constitutes  by 
no  means  an  unique  instance.  Fern  spores  are 
practically  ubiquitous  in  Devon  and  similar 
counties  where  Ferns  are  plentiful,  and  these 
spores  become  disseminated  far  and  wide  by  every 
wind  that  blows.  The  conditions  under  which 
they  germinate  are  peculiar,  and  hence  in  an 
ordinary  garden  or  under  ordinary  conditions 
they  never  manage  to  assert  themselves  as  Ferns, 
a  close  damp  environment  being  essential.  The 
fertilisation  which  is  the  preliminary  to  the 
appearance  of  a  Fern  is  dependent  upon  such  a 
condition  as  is  alTorded  by  an  inverted  bottle 
sunk  in  the  soil,  and  any  spore  which  may  find 
itself  within  the  neck  is  fairly  sure  to  germinate, 
although  outside  it  would  be  nipped  literally  in 
the  bud  by  the  first  trying  wind.  "The  invention  of 
the  Wardian  case  was  due  to  such  an  experience. 


Mr.  Ward  noticing  tlie  growth  of  a  Fern 
accidentally  introduced  as  a  spore  into  a  bottle. 
The  close  conditions  carry  the  Fern  through  its 
initial  stages,  and  sufficient  air  appears  to  perco- 
late through  the  soil  to  permit  of  subsequent 
growth.  Cases  are  on  record  where  such  Ferns 
enclosed  in  sealed  bottles  have  grown  for  many 
years. 

Sowlngr    tree     Carnation    seeds 

[Zinfandel). — You  should  sow  the  seeds  at  once 
in  boxes  filled  with  light  sandy  soil,  placing 
them  in  a  half  shady  position.  When  they  are 
large  enough  to  handle  conveniently  transplant 
them  to  a  bed  or  border  and  grow  them  on 
during  the  sunmier  months.  Plant  them  out 
about  0  inches  apart  in  this  border,  and  before 
they  begin  to  get  at  all  crowded  you  must  put 
them  in  their  permanent  positions  in  a  border 
where  you  want  them  to  flower.  They  are  hardy 
enough  and  may  be  left  outdoors  all  the  winter. 
They  will  not,  of  course,  flower  until  the 
following  summer.  Tree  Carnations,  however, 
are  most  valuable  for  blooming  in  winter  and 
spring  under  glass.  If  you  have  a  cold  frame, 
instead  of  planting  them  out  on  a  border  towards 
the  end  of  the  summer  you  can  pot  them  up  and 
keep  them  in  a  cold  frame  during  the  winter. 
This  would,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  be  preferable. 

Tulips  diseased  (//.  Tale).— The  Tulip  sent  is 
attaulcetl  by  the  Tulip  disease.  For  method  of  treatment, 
please  see  The  Garden  for  the  4th  ult.,  in  which  issue  we 
replied  to  several  correspondents  about  the  Tulip  fungus, 
which  seems  to  be  unusually  prevalent  this  season. 

Abnormal  Polyanthuses  (The  Brae).  —  An 
abnormal  condition  for  which  there  is  no  known  definite 
cause.  In  one  of  the  Polyanthus  inflorescences  sent  the 
calyx  has  assumed  a  leaf-like  appearance  with  normal 
petals  enclosed.  In  the  other  the  sepals  and  petals  are 
almost  entirely  leaf-like  in  charactei'.  Such  instances  are 
frequently  met  with  among  Primroses  and  Polyanthuses. 

Delphinium  diseased  {Ireland).— T:\\e  leaves  of 
your  Delphinium  are  attacked  by  a  fungus  belonging  to 
the  genus  .Septoria.  You  had  better  cut  off  at  once  the 
leaves  which  are  badly  attacked  and  burn  them,  and  then 
spray  the  plant  once  or  twice  (with  an  interval  of  a  week 
between  each  spraying)  with  Bordeaux  Mixture  in  the 
autumn  when  the  leaves  have  fallen,  or  when  you  have  cut 
down  the  shoots  collect  and  burn  them. — G.  S.  S. 

Ipises  diseased  (C*.  PrentU).  —  The  Irises  are 
evidently  affected  by  a  fungoid  disease  which  is  now  very 
prevalent  among  the  members  of  this  family,  especially 
the  GeiTuan  section.  All  diseased  roots  should  be  taken 
up  and  burnt,  and  the  disease  may  be  checked  to  a  certain 
extent  by  dusting  the  ground  among  the  rhizomes  with 
unslaked  lime.  There  is,  however,  no  hope  of  saving  a 
clump  that  once  becomes  affected,  and  the  lime  should  be 
used  more  as  a  preventive  than  as  a  cure. 

Tulips  diseased  (/.  G.).—YourTulips  are  attacked 
by  the  Tulip  fungus,  the  scientific  name  for  which  is 
Botrytis  parasiticus.  The  only  thing  for  you  to  do  to 
prevent  the  disease  spreading,  and  to  get  rid  of  the  germs 
from  the  soil,  is  to  dig  up  the  Tulips  and  burn  them.  In 
addition,  you  must  either  make  up  your  mind  not  to  grow 
Tulips  in  the  same  border  for  at  least  three  years,  or  take 
up  the  soil  in  which  the  bulbs  are  planted  and  burn  that. 
The  better  plan  would  be  not  to  grow  Tulips  there  again 
for  some  years.  The  fungus  remains  in  the  soil  for  the 
alK>ve  period,  and  to  plant  bulbs  there  would  simply  be  to 
court  failure. 


manure  water,  say,  once  a  fortnight,     (iive  them 
the  lightest  position  in  the  house. 

Aphelandpas  (^'vfywirer).— Aphelandras  are  weaker 
growers  than  the  .Tacobinias,  and  may  be  flowered  well  in 
4i-irich  or  .'i-inch  pots.  A  mixture  of  loam,  leaf-mould  and 
sand  suits  them  best,  and  they  need  a  warm  greenhouse 
temperature  in  the  sunuuer.  The  rild  plants  may  be 
repotted  after  havinga  good  deal  of  the  soil  taken  off,  and 
will  flower  again  in  due  season. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 
Roses  in  pots  after  forclngr  (Mrs. 

Towntey). — If  the  plants  are  Hybrid  Perpetuals, 
remove  them  to  a  cold  pit  for  about  three  weeks, 
then  place  them  outdoors  in  full  sun,  plunging 
them  to  the  rim  of  the  pot  in  ashes.  Here  they 
should  remain  until  August  or  September,  when 
it  would  be  advisable  to  repot  them.  During 
the  summer  all  flower-buds  should  be  removed 
and  the  plants  watered  when  required.  If  your 
plants  are  Tea-scented  and  Hybrid  Tea-scented, 
Polyantha,  or  China  Roses,  they  should  bear 
another  crop  of  bloom  if  you  keep  them  under 
glass.  Shorten  the  growths  that  have  been  pro- 
duced this  season  to  6  inches  from  the  old  wood. 
If  the  growths  are  rather  close  together,  they 
should  be  opened  out  by  means  of  small  sticks  or 
bast  ties.  Give  li(iuid  manure  about  twice  a 
week  when  the  growths  are  .3  inches  or  4  inches 
long.  The  syringe  must  be  freely  applied  on  all 
bright  mornings  and  afternoons.  A  slight  shading 
would  keep  the  plants  from  suffering  from  veiy 
bright  sunshine.  After  the  second  flowering  such 
plants  whose  pots  are  full  of  roots  should  be 
repotted.  Keep  the  plants  under  glass  for  about 
a  month,  syringing  them  freely,  but  do  not  give 
much  water.  At  end  of  this  time  plunge  the 
plants  outdoors  in  a  bed  of  a.shes. 

Rose  W.  A.  Richardson  (//.  Walden).—U  the 
old  Hose  tree  is  on  its  own  roots  then,  of  course,  the  shoots 
that  are  springing  up  would  be  those  of  the  Rose  itself. 
It  is,  however,  far  more  likely  that  your  plant  is  a  grafted 
one,  and  that  the  shoots  appearing  are  from  the  stock 
upon  which  W.  A.  Richardson  is  grafted.  The  fact  of  the 
tree  being  weak  lends  colour  to  this  belief,  for  allowing 
suckers  to  grow  greatly  weakens  the  plant.  You  should 
therefore  do  away  with  what  in  all  probability  are 
suckers  or  shoots  from  the  stock.  If  you  were  to  cut  out 
some  of  the  oldest  shoots  in  your  tree,  partially  cut 
back  others,  and  feed  the  plant  well  with  fliluted  liquid 
manure  you  would  doubtless  help  it  to  fresh  and  vigorous 
growth 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 
Allamandas    unsatisfactory 

(E.  B.  A.). — The  AUamanda  is  a  plant  that  needs 
a  warm  house,  with  a  minimum  temperature  of 
65°,  and  it  thrives  best  when  trained  on  wires  or 
a  trellis  8  inches  or  10  inches  beneath  the  roof 
glass.  In  winter  the  temperature  should  not  fall 
belowSG".  Insuch  apositionitusuallyflowers well. 
If  the  plant  is  in  a  pit  you  may  train  the  shoots 
round  sticks  or  a  wire  balloon.  The  yellow  spots 
on  the  leaves  indicate  a  faulty  condition  of  the 
soil.  If  you  are  quite  sure  that  the  drainage  is 
good,  take  ofl'  several  inches  of  the  top  soil, 
removing  this  intact  until  you  come  to  a  nice  lot 
of  roots.  Then  replace  the  soil  taken  away  with 
pieces  of  turfy  loam  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg, 
choosing  just  the  turfy  fibrous  part  and  discarding 
the  small  particles.  Make  this  fairly  firm.  It 
would  perhaps  be  as  well  to  repot  them  altogether 
instead  of  merely  top-dressing.  You  must  not 
give  much  water  yet,  but  when  the  plants  are 
growing  freely  they  need  a  good  deal,  and  licjuid 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 
About  Raspberries  [John  Lewi.t).—ln 

order  to  get  good  results  from  your  Raspberries, 
it  is  important  that  now  the  young  shoots  which 
are  growing  up  through  the  soil  round  about  the 
parent  plants  should  be  thinned  out.  You  must 
not  leave  more  than,  say,  three  or  four  of  these 
shoots,  and  in  thinning  out  you  must,  of  course, 
leave  the  strongest  and  those  most  conveniently 
placed  near  the  wires.  The  shoots  which  are 
allowed  to  remain  will  fruit  next  year,  and 
it  is  always  important  for  their  proper  de- 
velopment and  ripening  that  they  should  have 
plenty  of  room.  Failure  to  grow  Raspberries 
generally  arises  from  the  shoots  being  crowded 
together.  They  then  never  have  a  chance  to 
become  ripe,  and,  consequently,  do  not  fruit  very 
well.  We  hope  shortly  to  have  an  illustration 
and  note  on  this  subject. 

Madresfleld  Court  Grape  un- 
satisfactory (H.  Z'ry).— Your  Vine  leaves 
are  thin  and  lacking  in  substance,  and  also  dis- 
close the  eft'ects  of  a  slight  attack  of  red  spider. 
This  Grape  succeeds  best  when  grown  under  cool 
treatment — that  is  to  say,  when  starting  into 
growth  in  spring  it  should  be  allowed  to  do  so 
in  a  natural  way,  without  forcing.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  the  anthers  of  the  blossom  of  this 
variety  are  charged  with  little  or  no  pollen,  and 
that  therefore  the  stigma  (the  fruit  -  bearing 
portion  of  the  bloom)  has  not  been  fertilised. 
Next  spring,  when  your  Vines  are  in  bloom, 
examine  the  flowers  carefully,  and  if  you  find 
the  anthers  devoid  of  pollen  secure  the  pollen  of 
some  other  Grape  in  bloom  (Black  Hamburgli  for 
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preference)  and  scatter  over  tlie  bloom  oi  your 
iVladresfields,  or  inn(x:ulate  the  stigma  by  pollen 
collected  from  another  variety  on  a  uamul's  hair 
pencil.  By  taking  pains  in  this  way  there  is  no 
reason  why  your  Madresfield  Court  should  not 
produce  excellent  crops,  as  it  is  not  a  difficult 
(Jrape  to  grow. 

Failure  of  Red  Currants  {A.  B.  c, 

Krifh ).  — From  the  particulars  given  in  your 
letter  it  is  very  difficult  to  account  for  the 
failure  of  the  Red  Currant  bushes.  Providing 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  soil  to  account  for 
their  failing  to  start  into  growth  we  would 
suggest  either  that  the  birds  have  taken  the  buds 
{which  is  more  than  likely)  or  that,  being  planted 
against  a  warm  fence,  the  extremely  hot  weather 
experienced  last  year  proved  too  much  for  them. 
They  are  suffering  from  what  is  known  as  sun- 
stroke. This  latter  suggestion  \\ould  seem  to 
receive  some  support  from  the  fact  that  Red 
Currant  buslies  in  otlier  parts  of  the  same  garden 
arc  in  t\dl  leaf. 

Bligrht   on  Peaches  {T.  s.  L.).-The 

Peaches  sent  are  badly  attacked  by  mildew,  and 
you  will  do  well  to  arrest  its  progress,  as  it  is  a 
most  troublesome  pest.  Use  sulphur  freely — the 
tine  powdered  flowers  of  sulphur — and  not  onl}'  in 
a  dry  state  but  as  a  liquid.  First  use  the  latter. 
Mix  half  a  pound  of  sulphur  in  2  gallons  of  tepid 
water,  rain  water  is  best,  and  the  trees  must  be 
quite  dry,  and  late  in  the  day  sj'ringe  them.  Have 
sjme  heat  in  the  pipes  if  possible.  If  the  following 
day  is  very  sunny  it  would  be  well  to  shade  the 
trees  by  covering  the  glass.  Should  this  dressing 
not  check  the  pest  use  fine  dry  sulphur  dusted 
over  the  affected  parts  two  or  three  times  a  week. 
It  will  also  be  necessary  for  a  time  to  keep 
the  house  drier  after  applying  the  sulphur  and 
ventilate  freely  on  fine  warm  days.  We  presume 
your  trees  are  either  Noblesse  or  Royal  George, 
and  to  prevent  the  pest  appearing  another  year 
thoroughly  cleanse  them  and  all  parts  of  the 
house  in  the  winter  when  the  leaf  has  fallen. 
At  that  season,  by  washing  with  pure  soft  soap 
and  when  the  trees  are  dry  with  a  thick  sulphur 
solution  you  would  then  get  free  of  the  pest 
quite  well.  At  the  winter  cleaning  well  rub 
the  old  bark  and  crevices  and  dress  with  the 
sulphur  solution. 

Peach  tree  diseased  (■/.  //  i).).— Your  Peach 
ree  is  attacked  by  Peach  blister.  Having  once  established 
itself  in  a  tree  it  is  must  difficult  to  eradicate.  The  only 
way  of  doing  so  is  by  cutting  away  the  attected  branches 
and  burning  them.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  spores  are 
dispersed  and  attack  adjacent  trees.  Watch  closely  for 
any  fiuther  spreading  of  the  disease,  and  instantly  dredge 
the  attected  part  thickly  with  flowers  of  sulphur.  This,  if 
attended  to  in  time,  may  arrest  its  progress.  If  it  does 
not,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  cut  away  the  affected 
parts. 

Aptlflelal  manupe  for  Vines  (tr.  Laker).~We 
presume  our  correspondent  wishes  to  have  a  stimulating 
maimre  to  apply  as  a  top-dressing,  and  washed  in  during 
the  growing  season.  The  ingredients  and  the  proportions 
of  them  which  he  suggests  would,  no  doubt,  make  an 
excellent  mixtiu-e  for  the  purpose.  The  compound  mostly 
favoured  by  commercial  Grape  growers  is  the  following : 
Dissolved  bones  2c wt.,  nitrate  of  potash  Icwt.,  and  sulphate 
of  lime  Icwt.  Give  a  dressing  every  three  weeks  or  a 
month  during  the  growing  season,  at  the  rate  of  21b.  to  the 
square  yard,  washing  it  in  with  a  soaking  of  water. 

Oummins  in  fruit  trees  (Tiro).— We  should 
prefer  to  wait  until  the  late  autumn  or  winter  before 
removing  the  branches.  By  cutting  out  the  branches 
now  that  they  are  in  full  growth  you  run  the  risk  of 
increasing  the  malady,  for  gum  can  very  often  be  traced  to 
the  removal  of  large  shoots  and  liranches  from  the  tree. 
Even  if  too  many  are  removed  at  pruning  time  in  winter, 
gimuning  is  liable  Ut  take  place,  and  the  risk  is  much 
greater  if  they  are  cut  out  when  the  tree  is  in  full  growth. 
The  same  remarks  apply  to  your  Apple  trees.  Wlien  you 
have  cut  out  these  diseased  branches  in  the  winter,  you 
can  dress  them  over  with  Stockholm  tar.  July  is  the  best 
month  for  tlie  summer  pruning  of  fruit  trees. 

Mildew  on  Peacli  fruit  (C.  A.  Hope).— To 
prevent  the  mildew  spreading,  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to 
cut  clean  away  the  branches  on  which  tlie  affected  fmit 
may  lie  and  burn  them,  or  some  of  the  spores  of  the  fungus 
will  be  dispersed  and  other  trees  atfected.  As  a  remedy, 
we  have  found  nothing  better  than  flowers  of  sulphur 
dredged  thickly  on  the  atfected  paits,  syringing  it  ulf  at 
the  end  of  twenty-four  hours.  We  have  on  several 
occasions  suffered  from  an  infliction  of  this  mildew  on  our 
Peach  fruits,  and  we  attribute  its  attack  in  the  first  instance 
to  be  due  to  too  low  a  temperature  in  the  early  morning^ 


and  to  a  sluggish,  cold  and  damp  atmosphere  in  conse- 
quence. We  are  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  its  being  met 
with  more  fretiuently  in  unhealed  houses  than  in  those 
adeciuately  heated. 

Pear  leaves  diseased  (J.  Whitehead).  —  Your 
Pear  trees  are  evidently  suffering  from  an  attack  of  the 
Pear  gall-niite,a  most  destructive  little  animal.  The  mite 
shelters  itself  in  the  Imds  in  winter,  and,  once  a  tree  has 
been  infested,  it  is  difficult  to  dislodge  them.  In  the 
middle  of  the  blisters  formed  on  the  lower  surface  of  the 
leaf  is  a  small  opening,  which  permits  the  mites  to  pass 
out  of  the  blister  when  fully  developed  and  intent  on 
further  mischief.  The  only  chance  of  destroying  these 
mites  and  ridding  the  trees  of  their  presence  is  to  watch 
closely  the  early  growth  of  the  trees  for  its  reappearance, 
and  at  ont-e  to  pull  off  the  affected  leaves  and  burn  them. 
Encourage  the  trees  to  make  further  clean  growth  during 
summer  by  generous  treatment  in  the  way  of  syringing 
and  giving  occasioiuil  waterings  of  manure  water. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 
Pruning^     Prunus     Pissardi     (//■ 

yf,//.).  ^\Ve  should  think  that  you  probai^j- 
pruned  your  trees  too  much.  Okl  trees  of  this 
sort  reijuire  little  pruning,  and  yon  would 
probably  do  better  to  leave  the  trees  alone, 
except  that  you  should  remove  any  old  worn-out 
shoots  and  any  which  are  crowded.  It  is 
important  that  plenty  of  light  and  air  should  be 
able  to  circulate  round  about  the  shoots,  other- 
wise they  do  not  become  properly  ripened  and 
then  cannot  be  expected  to  flower  satisfactorily. 
What  tiiinning  out  is  done  should  be  carried  out 
directlj'  the  flowers  are  over.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  this,  as  well  as  many  other 
flowering  trees,  misses  a  year  or  two  occasionally, 
so  it  is  quite  likely  that  next  year  your  tree  will 
flower  well. 

Clipped  Yews  (Rmder).—li  the  clipped  Yews  are 
intended  to  be  grown  in  the  open  ground  they  should  be 
transplanted  every  second  year,  otherwise  they  will  suffer 
a  check  when  removed.  A  good,  deep,  yet  at  the  same 
time  etlectually  drained  loam  is  the  most  suitable  soil  for  the 
Yew.  Whether  the  plants  are  clipped  while  quite  young  or 
not  depends  upon  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended, 
as  if  you  wish  them  to  represent  a  standing  bird  there  will 
be  no  object  in  forming  a  dense  mass  of  foliage  just  at  the 
ground  level.  Where  you  wish  the  branches  to  thicken 
clipping  must  of  course  be  done. 


This  last  reason  has  been  found  to  apply  to  many  breadths 
of  Cabbage,  for  plants  raised  from  an  early  August  sowing 
have  bolted  largely,  while  from  a  sowing  from  the  same 
lot  of  seed  a  fortnight  later  not  one  bolted.  Very  likely 
the  lunisual  warmth  of  the  soil  last  autumn,  after  such  a 
long,  hot  summer,  combined  with  the  liberal  rains  of  the 
autumn,  are  the  primary  causes  of  your  present  Onion 
trouble. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 
Asparag^us  seeds  (//.   -V.  F.).—lt  is 

not  well  to  let  Asparagus  plants  in  beds  mature 
the  seed  so  that  when  ripe  it  drops  into  the  beds 
and  germinates.  It  is  tar  better  to  allow  the 
growths — that  is,  the  growths  bearing  berries — 
to  attain  full  size,  and  just  as  they  have  begun  to 
colour,  or  before  the  seeds  are  full  ripe,  to 
remove  them  by  cutting,  so  that  the  seed  does 
not  drop.  Allowing  the  plants  to  seed  and 
remain  in  the  beds  robs  the  older  or  bearing 
plants,  also  crowds  and  weakens  the  growths. 
Much  better  remove  as  advised  before  the  seed  is 
matured. 

Manuring^  Peas  ( Bramhy). — Unless  your 
varieties  of  Peas  naturally  have  good  colour  in 
pods  and  Peas,  manure  will  not  affect  them  in 
that  way.  If  you  should  be  growing  Alderman, 
Autocrat,  (Jladstone  or  others  that  have  green 
pods,  you  will  not  be  able  to  furnish  a  dark  green 
colour,  but  by  the  application  of  liberal  waterings 
with  liquid  manure  you  can  help  your  plants  to 
carry  Hne  pods,  well  tilled,  and  robust  foliage. 
Nothing  is  better  than  fresh  horse  manure,  say,  a 
bushel  put  into  a  coarse  bag  and  not  too  tightly 
tied,  then  soaked  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  tub 
containing  20  gallons  of  water.  A  peck  of  soot 
in  another  bag,  also  soaked,  will  greatly  help  to 
make  the  liquid  good  for  Peas.  Your  ground 
should  have  been  deeply  trenched  and  heavily 
manured  at  first,  and  the  Peas  sown  in  drills  very 
thinly  indeed.  When  you  use  the  liquid — which 
apply  liberally  at  least  once  a  week — draw  drills 
with  a  hoe  each  side  of  the  rows,  then  till  with 
the  liquid  and  let  it  soak  in. 

Bolting  Onions  (S«/o(t).— The  premature  bolting 
to  Hower  of  yoiu'  late  August-sown  Ailsa  Craig  Onions 
arises  from  one  of  three  causes—bad  seed  stock,  trans- 
planting in  March  although  done  witli  gre.at  care,  or  the 
unduly   warm  temperature  of  the  soil    in    the  autumn. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Indian  Rice  (Zizanlaaquatlca)(r(ip'ai'/>  7'.). 

If  you  obtain  seeds  at  once  you  would  not  be  too  late  to 
sow  this  year.  If  .Messrs.  .1.  Veitcli  and  Sons,  Limited,  of 
Chelsea,  liave  none  in  stock  they  will  no  doubt  be  able  to 
secure  it  for  you. 

Hopse  leech  (G.  A.  Hilt).— The  creature  that  you 
sent  was  a  specimen  of  the  common  horse  leech 
(Hicniopsis  or  .\ulastomum  gulo).  This  leech  does  not 
suck  the  blood  of  the  higher  animals  ;  it  has  blunt  teeth, 
aTid  is  sui'l  to  feed  largely  on  eaithwornis.— G.  .S.  .S. 

Book  on  zonal  Pelapgoniums  (Eiujuirer).— 
We  do  not  know  of  any  book  dealing  especially  with  the 
culture  of  zonal  Pelargoniums,  but  various  articles  appear 
from  time  to  time  in  The  Oakiien,  from  which  you 
should  learn  all  that  you  require.  If,  however,  you  need 
enlightening  on  any  special  point  we  shall  at  any  time  be 
pleased  U.)  help  you. 

Extepmlnatingr  woodllce  (ScAfeod'Ait*).— The 
simplest  and  most  satisfactory  way  is  to  pour  boiling 
water  near  the  walls  by  the  Mushroom-beds  and  in  odd 
corners  wliere  there  is  any  rubbish,  for  it  is  in  such  places 
that  the  woodlice  congregate.  If  there  is  any  hay  or 
moss  or  straw  or  any  di-y  rubbish  in  the  house  the  wood- 
lice  are  sure  to  be  found  there,  and  a  large  number  may 
be  killed  if  boiling  water  is  used  ;  but  by  pouring  it  down 
by  the  side  of  the  wall  several  times  a  day  you  ought  to 
get  rid  of  a  good  niaTiy. 

Moss  in  seed  boxes  (L.  P  B.).— The  following 
conditions  are  favourable  to  the  growth  of  moss  on  the  soil : 

1,  lack  of  drainage  in  the  bottom  of  the  boxes.  One  inch  of 
drainage  should  be  placed  in  boxes  2  inches  deep,  IJ  inches 
of  drainage  in  boxes  3  inches  deep,  and  so  on ;  2,  nsufficient 
sand  in  the  soil  to  make  it  porous ;  3,  too  much  water, 
causing  tlie  soil  to  become  sour;»nly  sufficient  water 
should  be  given  to  keep  the  soil  moist ;  4,  water  taken 
from  a  dirty  tank.  Tanks  ought  to  be  cleaned  out  twice  a 
year. 

Kainit  as  manupe  {A.  P.  e.).— In  adding  a 
shovelful  of  kainit  to  a  wheelbarrowful  of  soil  for  Toma- 
toes in  pots  you  overdid  the  dose  very  largely— a  pint 
would  have  been  ample.  Kainit  is  a  potash  niaiuire,  its 
primary  purpose  being  to  supply  woody  matter  to  plants. 
For  that  reason  Tomatoes  need  vei-y  little,  not  l)eing  of  a 
woody  nature.  It  was  no  matter  for  siu-prise  that  your 
Tomato  plants  withered  away  in  such  a  mixture.  Tomato 
plants  really  need  very  little  manure  until  they  are 
fruiting,  then  a  little  chemical  compound,  such  as  bone- 
flour,  kainit  and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  now  and  then 
sprinkled  on  the  surface  soil.  Like  all  mineral  manures, 
kainit  needs  to  be  used  sparingly. 

Names  of  plants.— S.  //.  f'<  if.— The  specimen 
you  send  is  the  Californian  Redwood  (Sequoia  semper- 
virens),  which  inhabits  a  narrow  strip  of  countrj'  along 
the  Pacific  littoral.  The  Redwood  is  one  of  the  giants  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  as  in  a  native  state  it  reaches  a 
height  of  ISO  feet  to  250  feet  or  even  more,  with  a  diameter 
near  the  base  of  12  feet  to  18  feet.  It  is  the  most  valuable 
of  all  tlie  Californian  timber  trees,  and  the  commonest 
building  material  of  the  .State.  The  wood  is  close-grained 
and  splits  with  peculiar  facility  by  means  of  wedges,  so 
that  planks  can  be  made  from  it  without  the  use  of  the 
saw.  It  is  red  in  colour,  and  takes  a  high  polish,  so  that 
it  is  much  used  for  furniture.  Owing  to  the  value  of  its 
timber,  the  Redwood  is  rapidly  disappearing.  About  the 
year  1S47  it  was  introduced  into  cultivation  liy  the  Royal 
Horticultural  .Society  of  London  through  their  collector 
Hartweg.  In  this  country,  though  of  quick  growth,  the 
young  shoots  are  liable  to  injury  by  late  spring  frosts, 
while  the  foliage  is  apt  to  be  discoloured  by  harsh  winds 
As  a  timber  tree  it  cannot  here  compete  with  natives  of 

more  nortliern  latitudes. H.  J.  il/.— The  Foam  Flower 

(Tiarella  corditolia). IT.  3/.  Butlenshaw.—&\\A  Cherry 

(Prunus  Padus). Miss    Langhm. — Anemone    hortensis, 

Ruscus   aculeatus,    Claytonia   perfoliata   and    Staphylea 

colchica. //.  iVoore.— Prunus  Padus    and    Epimediiun 

alpinum. P.  E.  B.— 8,  Lathyrus  montanus  :  9,  Veronica 

serpylliftdia. A.  Erans. — 4,  lucomparabilis  Stella  :    5, 

Inconiparabilis,  some  old  discarded  variety :  7,  Leedsi 
Duchess  of  Brabant ;  S,  Leedsi  Palmerston  ;  9,  Burbidgei 
Mary ;  10,  lucomparabilis  Cynosure  ;   11,  .T.  B.  M.  Camm. 

M.  r«i/tor.— Narcissus  Mrs.  Langtry. H'.  A.  B.—l, 

Amelanchier   canadensis ;     2,    Ehcagnus   multiflora    (E. 

longipes);  3,  Ribes  aureum. M.  A.  B.  C.—l,  Lonicera 

ciliata ;    2,    L.    tatarica. H.    M.    S.  —  Rhododendron 

glaucum    and     R.     formosum     var.  H'.   O.    H.  —  1, 

Anemone  hoi-tensis  var.  ;  2  and  3,  specimens  insufticient ; 
4,  Syringa  pei-sica. ir.  IF.— 1,  Dodecatheon  giganteum  ; 

2,  Corydalis  bulbosa ;    3,  Arundinaria  Fortunei ;  4,  not 

recognised  ;   5,  Sanseveria  guineensis. (t.    W.    de  F. — 

Veronica  serpyllifolia  var.  humifera. E.  L.  E.—Voim 

of  Saxifraga  muscoides  var.  Rhei.    There  is  no  trace  of  s. 

hirsuta. Mrs.     Blctxkimuit.  —  Begonia    sanguinea. 

C.  /"reiidji.— El.cagnus  multillora(E,  longipes). 
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THE    TEMPLE    SHOW. 


NOTWITHSTANDING  the  cold, 
dull  weather  on  the  opening  day 
of  the  great  Temple  Show,  the 
present  year's  exhibition  was 
thronged  with  visitors.  This 
fact  goes  to  prove  that  the  Temjile 
Flower  Show  continues  to  gain  in  popular 
esteem,  and  that  horticulture  as  a  conse- 
quence marks  its  progress  in  no  uncertain 
fashion.  The  show  as  a  whole  was  particu- 
larly good.  Roses  and  Carnations  were 
finely  shown,  and  were  represented  moie 
numerously  than  usual.  Tuberous  Begonias 
were  never  better  exhibited,  leading  growers 
vising  with  each  other  for  highest  honours. 
The  Orchids,  as  usual,  were  remarkably 
beautiful  in  their  wealth  of  colour  and  form, 
and  hardy  flowers  were  perfectly  displayed. 
The  arrangements  of  the  show  were  well 
looked  after  by  Mr.  S  T.  Wright  and  his 
assistants,  and  with  the  enlargement  of  the 
big  tent  more  accommodation  was  provided 
for  exhibitors. 

ROSES. 

Messrs.  George  Paul  and  Sun,  Cheshunt,  bad 
a  superb  collection  of  Roses  in  pots  arranged 
with  their  customary  good  taste.  The  plants 
ranged  from  tall  pillars  of  ramblers  to  standards 
and  dwarf  bushes,  all  healthy,  fresh  and  well 
■  flowered,  and  representing  a  portion  of  the  great 
collection  of  Roses  at  the  Cheshunt  Nurseries. 

Roses  were  finely  shown  b}*  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Son,  Waltham  Cross.  From  a  base  of  bush 
plants  in  pots  rose  tall,  freely -grown  specimens 
of  the  most  beautiful  rambler  and  climbing 
Roses.  Very  conspicuous  were  densel3'-flowered 
examples  of  Lady  Gay,  the  .single  Kathleen,  the 
brilliant  Hiawatha  and  the  rich  Crimson 
Rambler.  Notable  among  the  plants  in  pots  were 
Mme.  .Jules  Graveraux,  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay, 
Dr.  William  (iordon  and  Prince  de  Bulgarie. 

Roses  were  also  finely  shown  liy  Mr.  Charles 
Turner,  Slough,  a  diversified  and  tasteful  arrange- 
ment of  ramblers,  with  standards  and  dwarf 
Roses  in  pots.  Many  excellent  varieties  were 
included,  and  all  were  in  characteristically  good 
condition,  such  as  we  always  expect  to  see  from 
Slough. 

Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  (Jld  Rose  Gardens, 
Colchester,  had  a  magnificent  group  of  Roses  of 
the  rambler  type,  among  which  Lady  Gay,  Minne- 
haha, Dorothy  Perkins  and  Crimson  Rambler 
were  conspicuous.  In  contrast  with  these,  in  the 
foreground  were  numbers  of  graceful  single  Roses, 
the  Austrian  eopj)er  and  yellow  varieties,  together 
with  the  charming  pink  and  white  Leuchstern, 
attracted  much  attention.  Special  raised  stands 
of  grand  blooms  of  Mrs.  John  Laing  and  General 
Jacqueminot  were  notable  features. 

Rambler  Roses  formed  a  fine  baekgrovmd  to  an 
extensive  group  of  miscellaneous  plants  from 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley.  The 
profusely-flowered  plants  of  Dorothy  Perkins  and 
Crimson  Rambler  arranged  alternatelj'  produced 
an  excellent  efl'eet. 

An  exceedingly  well-arranged  group  of  Roses 
came  from  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  Brais- 
wick  Nurseries,  Colchester.  The  plants  were  placed 
to  form  wreaths,  festoons  and  arches  of  flowers, 
as  well  as  a  beautiful  background.  Minnehaha, 
Hiawatha,  the  blush-tinted  single  Waltham 
Rambler,  Lady  Gay  and  various  richly-coloured 
forms  of  Crimson  Rambler  were  included. 
Baskets  and  vases  of  blooms  occupied  the  front 
of  the  group. 

Messrs.  Merryweather  and  Son,  Southwell, 
Notts,  exhibited  a  capital  lot  of  their  new  dwarf 
Polyantha  Rose   called  Phyllis.     The  colour  of 


the  flowers  i.s  a  soft  rich  r(jse,  and  they  are  ver^' 
freelj'  produced.  The  plants  are  said  to  last  in 
bloon>  until  the  frost.  The  colour  is  brighter  than 
that  of  Mme.  L.  Lexavasseur,  and  there  is  every 
likelihood  of  this  R<jse  soon  becoming  popular. 

Mr.  (ieorge  Mount,  Canterbury,  contributed  a 
lieautiful  group  uf  Roses.  Arches  covered  with 
Ramblers  with  tall  stands  of  other  varieties 
between, and  buxes  of  cut  flowers  made  up  a  charm- 
ing exhibit.  Jlasses  of  Mrs.  .John  Laing,  Ulrich 
Brunner,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Captain  Hayward 
and  Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman  Crawford  included 
magnificent  blooms. 

Hobbies,  Limited.  Dereham,  had  a  charming 
group  of  rambler  and  climbing  Roses,  with 
various  single  and  double  Pol\antTia  types.  They 
were  mostly  shown  as  standards  or  pillars,  and 
all  were  in  splendid  condition. 

MM.  Levavasseur  His,  Orleans,  had  a  group  of 
the  new  dwarf  Poh'antha  Rose  Maman  Levavas- 
seur, bearing  bright  rose-coloured  flowers. 


SWEET    PEAS. 

From  Messrs.  K.  W.  King  and  Co.,  Coggeshall, 
Essex,  a  pretty  displaj*  of  this  beautiful  annual 
was  set  up  in  vases  and  tubes. 

Mr.  H.  .J.  Jones,  Lewisham,  also  staged  a  pretty 
e-xhibit  of  Sweet  Peas.  Among  these  were  several 
good  seedling  varieties. 

As  exhibited  by  Mr.  Charles  W.  Breadmore, 
Winchester,  Sweet  Peas  were  ver}'  fine  indeed. 
Large  sprays  of  beautiful  flowers,  and-  those  in  fine 
condition,  showed  these  flowers  at  their  best. 

Mr.  Robert  Sydenham.  Tenby  Street,  Bir- 
mingham, had  a  very  interesting  collection  of 
Sweet  Peas.  There  were  many  of  the  best  varie- 
ties in  evidence,  and  they  were  well  displayed. 

A  few  bunches  of  .Sweet  Peas  were  exhibited 
by  Messi's.  G.  Stark  and  Son,  (ireat  Ryburgh, 
Enchantress  being  the  best  of  those  shown. 

Sweet  Peas  from  J[r.  W.  Unwin.  Histon,  Cam- 
I  bridge,  were  a  dainty  little  lot.  In  addition  to 
I  named  A'arieties  there  were  several  seedlings. 

A  large  exhibit  of  the  fragrant  annual  was 
exhibited  b}'  Mr.  Henry  Eckford,  A\'em,  Shrop- 
shire. The  flowers  were  arranged  in  this  firm's 
well-known  fashion,  the  flowers  being  beautifully 
fresh  and  daintily  disposed.  Henrj'  Eckford, 
Queen  of  Spain  and  Evelyn  Byatt  were  charming. 

Messrs.  I)ol)bie  and  Co..  Rothesay,  N.B. ,  set 
up  twelve  btmehes  of  very  fine  Sweet  Peas, 
representing  their  collection  of  twelve  popular 
sorts. 


!  TUBEROUS    BE(iONIAS. 

These  were  a  fine  feature.  The  group  from 
Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  S. E. , 
was  a  large,  bold  and  attractive  display.  Both 
single  and  double  forms  were  well  represented, 
and  man}'  high  quality  flowers  were  shown. 

E.xceedingly  fine  was  the  group  from  Messrs. 
Thomas  S.  Ware  (1902),  Limited,  Feltham.  The 
doubles  were  exclusively  shown  by  this  firm,  and 
we  never  remember  seeing  them  better  done. 
Grand,  indeed,  were  the  following  varieties : 
Patrick  Ainslie,  The  f^lueen,  Prince  Fushimi, 
]  Lad}'  Cromer  and  Countess  of  Ancaster. 

Aiiother  very  excellent  group  was  set  up  by 
Messrs.  B.  R.  Davis  and  Sons,  Yeovil.  Single 
and  double  forms  were  splendidly  di,splayed. 

Mr.  .John  Box,  \^'est  Wickham,  staged  a  very 
pretty  group  of  double  and  single  varieties,  some 
of  the  frilled  forms  being  particularly  good. 

From  Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon,  Twerton 
Hill,  Bath,  came  a  lai'ge  and  bold  exhibit.  Good 
quality  was  seen  in  all  the  flowers,  and  these  were 
well  set  oft'  b}-  the  dense  green  of  well-grown 
foliage.  Mamie  Warburton,  Colonel  Turner  and 
Frilled  Beauty  were  excellent  doulile  sorts.  Their 
new  frilled  single  seedling  is  quite  distinct. 


.Ml-.  A.  L.  Gwillini,  New  Kltliam,  staged  a 
group  of  plants  carrying  huge  flowers  of  a  higli 
order  of  merit.  The  double  floweis  were  immense, 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Gwillim,  a  new  rich  salmon  double, 
gaining  an  award  of  merit. 

CARNATIONS. 

Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough,  had  a  very  pretty 
group  of  these  fragrant  flowers.  The  colours 
were  bright  and  the  condition  of  the  plants  good. 

Carnations  were  tastefuUj'  displayed  in  a  beauti- 
ful group  from  Messrs.  .J.  Veitch  and  Sons, 
Limited,  Chelsea.  Bright  and  pleasing  were  the 
colours,  the  blossoms  beingdaintily  setup  in  vases. 

Very  delightful  was  the  exhibit  of  Mr.  S. 
Mortimer,  Rowledge,  Farnham.  Large  vases 
were  filled  with  the  better  varieties,  such  as 
Flamingo,  Gov.  Roosevelt,  Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson, 
Lilian  Pond,  Adonis,  and  Lad}'  Bountiful. 

Another  good  exhibit  came  from  Mr.  W.  H. 
Page,  Hampton,  who  had  most  of  the  good  sorts 
nicely  represented.  Enchantress,  White  Mrs. 
Lawson  and  Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson  were  very 
beautiful. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Dutton,  Iver,  Bucks,  had  a  very  hand- 
some lot  of  cut  Carnations.  The  flowers  were 
large,  highly  coloured  and  there  were  many  of 
them,  Christmas  Eve  (a  grand  crimson-scarlet). 
Enchantress,  Lieut.  Peary  and  other  good  sorts. 

Carnations  from  Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath.  Limited, 
Wisbech,  were  a  dainty  lot.  Well-arranged 
flowers  in  stately  vases  looked  very  pretty.  All 
the  popular  kinds  were  to  be  seen  here,  and  the 
display  deserves  mention.  The  colours  were 
particularly  bright. 

A  large  and  attractive  exhibit  was  set  up  by 
Jlr.  H.  Burnett,  (Guernsey.  Tlie  flowers  gave 
evidence  of  good  culture,  and  were  charmingly 
diverse  both  in  colour  and  form.  Mikado  is  a 
very  dark  flower.  Robb  Craig,  Flamingo, 
JIarmion  and  Jessica  were  all  very  lovely. 

From  Messrs.  Heath  and  Son,  Ciieltenham,  a 
pretty  group  of  cut  Carnations  was  liglitly  set  up. 
Cecilia,  Gwladys,  Enchantress  and  others  were 
excellent. 

Messrs.  Bell  and  Sheldon,  Guernsey,  set  up  a 
ver}'  handsome  display  of  Carnations.  There 
were  many  standard  varieties  all  very  well 
grown,  and  the  colours  were  most  striking. 

A  large  group  of  plants  came  from  Sir  Samuel 
Scott,  Brockley,  Northants  (gardener,  Mr. 
Tapper).  Well  -  grown  plants  of  the  yellow 
Cecilia,  Lady  Hermione,  and  Trojan  made  a 
welcome  relief  from  out  flowers. 

In  the  exhibit  of  Messrs.  Thomas  S.  Ware 
(UHI2),  Limited,  Feltham.  there  were  several 
large  vases  of  well-grown  Carnations.  Leander, 
Harlowarden,  Enchantress  and  others  were 
represented  in  fine  form  and  character. 

Alessrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Sons,  Highgate,  N. , 
occupied  one  corner  of  the  large  tent  with  one  of 
their  most  delightful  groups  of  Roses  and  Carna- 
tions. Of  the  latter  King  Artliur,  Duchess  of 
Portland,  Welbeck  variety,  Baldwin  L>r.igut  and 
Princess  of  Wales  were  very  fine.  Lovel\' 
festoons  of  the  Polyantha  Roses  as  represented 
by  Mrs.  F.  W.  Flight.  Crimson  Rambler  and 
Lady  Gay,  besides  several  of  the  dwarfs,  were 
conspicuous,  all  combining  to  make  a  beautiful 
display. 

A  really  charming  display  of  cut  Carnations 
was  disposed  artistically  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Waters, 
Balcombe,  Sussex.  Tliis  embraced  Malmaisons 
Princess  of  \\'ales,  Nell  Gwvnne  and  Princess 
.May. 

A  very  beautiful  display  was  made  by  Mr.  C. 
Engelmann,  Saffron  Walden.  Many  varieties 
were  shown,  the  better  and  more  conspicuors 
kinds  being  Harlowarden,  Nelson  Fisher,  Pros- 
perity, Red  Lawson  and  Lady  Bountiful. 
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Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  l-lnfield,  staged  a 
very  fine  group  of  Carnations  in  vases.  New 
Britannia,  White  Lawson,  Floriana,  lOnohantress, 
Harlowarden  and  Jlrs.  Patten  were  splendid. 

ORCHIDS. 
1'he  group  of  Orchids  exliibited  by  Jeremiali 
Colman,  Esq.,  (iatton  Park,  Reigato  (gardener, 
Mr.  W.  P.  Bound),  was  arranged  in  an  elegant 
way,  the  lightly  disposed  plants  sho-ning  well 
against  a  background  of  Fern,  moss  and  other 
greenery.  A  splendid  plant  full  of  flower  of 
Cymbidium  lowianuni  occupied  a  central  position, 
the  rich  scarlet  of  Masdevallia  Veitehii  grandi- 
flora  showing  well  against  its  sombre  leaves  and 
blooms.  Clumps  here  and  there  of  Cattleya 
William  Murray,  of  Odontoglossums  and  Miltonia 
vexillaria,  were  prominent  features  in  this  group. 
The  intervening  spaces  were  filled  with  choice 
Orchids  in  great  \-ariety.  The  Miltonias  were 
splendidly  flowered.  Odontoglossums  were  repre- 
sented by  some  of  the  choicest  of  their  class. 
The  rich  red  flowers  of  Renanthera  imschootiana 
were  most  striking.  A  splendid  lot  of  the 
orange-coloured  Epidendrum  Bonndii  flanked  the 
end  ol  tile  group. 

Messrs.  .Tames  Cypher  and  Sons,  Cheltenham, 
exhibited  a.  group  tliat  was  a  mass  of  rich  and 
delicate  colouring.  The  warm  pinks  and  mauves 
of  Cattleya,  the  briglit  3'ellows  of  Onoidium,  and 
the  elegant  whites  of  Odontoglossum  combined 
to  make  a  striking  display.  Upon  looking  more 
closely  into  the  plants  contained  in  the  grfiup  one 
found  such  fine  things  as  Lielio-Cattleya  canham- 
idna,  Cattleya  Mendclii,  some  exceptionally  fine 
plants  of  Miltonia  vexillaria,  Odontoglossums  in 
choice  variety' ;  Masdevallia  liarryana,  bright  crim- 
son :  the  brilliant  red  and  yellow  of  Epiphronitis 
Veitehii,  Vanda  teres  gigantea,  remarkably  fine 
plants  of  Cymbidium  lowianum  and  the  choice 
white  flowers  of  PhaUenopsis  rimestadtiana  were 
just  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  feast  of 
good  things  in  Messrs.  Cypher's  exhibit. 

A  small  group  of  Orchids  from  H.  S.  Goodson, 
Esq. ,  Putney  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  E.  Day),  contained 
some  charming  Orchids.  The  bright  red  Renan- 
thera imschootiana  was  finely  represented. 
Pliahenopsis  rimestadtiana,  Cattleya  Mossiie 
reineckiana,  C.  M.  Wagneri,  Odontoglossums  in 
variety,  some  tjnel3'  coloured  forms  of  Jliltonia 
vexillaria,  together  witli  some  choice  C^'pripe- 
diums,  were  noticeable. 

A  brilliant  display  was  made  by  the  exhibit  of 
Orchids  from  Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co., 
Heaton,  Bradford,  Yorks.  A  magnificent  plant 
of  Cymbidium  lowianum  concolor  was  disposed 
ill  the  centre  of  the  group,  while  at  either  end  the 
elegant  racemes  of  Odontoglossums  produced  a 
delightful  effect.  This  exhibit  was  remarkable  for 
the  many  very  tine  Cattlej'as  and  L.-elio-Cattleyas 
•  contained.  C.  Mossite  Wagneri,  L. -C.  wellsiana 
nobilior,  L.-C.  Callistoglosea  Majestica,  C. 
Mendelii  Princess  Thyra,  C.  M.  Prince  Harold, 
C.  M.  Prince  Fushimi  and  C.  M.  Queen  of  Spain 
(white  with  yellow  throat)  were  some  of  the 
finest,  and  all  were  extremely  beautiful.  Some 
of  the  forms  of  Miltonia  vexillaria  were  remark- 
ably richly  coloured.  There  was  a  wealth  of 
beauty  among  the  Odontoglossums  alone,  the 
v.irieties  of  orispuni  as  well  as  hybrid  forms  being 
largely  sliown.  The  rare  and  handsome  Zygo- 
))etalum  rceblingianuin  was  to  be  seen. 

Cattleyas,  Lailio-Cattleyas  and  Odontoglossums 
w eic  the  chief  features  in  tlie  group  from  Messrs. 
Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield. 
Tliese  arranged  in  clumps  throughout  the  exhibit 
made  a  striking  and  hand.some  display,  the  back- 
ground of  Oncidiums  and  Cj'nibidiums  adding  to 
the  effect.  Lielio-Cattlej'a  dominiana  superba  was 
particularly  fine  ;  so,  too,  were  Cattleya  Mossia? 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Feiling,  C.  M.  reineckiana  and  C. 
Mendelii  Nebula,  Litlia  purpurata  Bella,  C. 
Skinneri  alba.  Cattlej'a  Mossia;  exeelsa  and 
C.  M.  Lavender  'i>ueen  were  two  exceptionally 
fine  sorts.  The  apricot-coloured  L.-C.  G.  S.  Ball 
was  represented  b^'  a  splendid  little  group. 


The  group  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Sander  and 
Sons,  .St.  Albans,  was  a  brilliant  display  of 
choice  and  beautiful  Orchids,  in  «'hich,  if  any- 
hing,  Odontoglossums  predominated.  At  the  top 
of  the  group,  Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum  was 
magnificently  flowered,  and  Oncidiums,  Vanda 
teres  and  Phaius  showed  among  the  greenery  of 
Palms.  Lower  down  came  masses  of  Cattleyas, 
Odontoglossums,  Lielias  and  Lielio-Cattleyas, 
while  towards  the  front  of  the  group  were  those 
of  rarer  grace  and  richer  beauty,  f.fj. ,  PhaUenopsis 
rimestadtiana,  Vanda  Ct-erulea,  L;elio  -  Cattleya 
Thorntoni,  Odontoglossum  crispum  xanthotes, 
Lycaste  mooreana  (a  perfectly  green  flower,  except 
for  a  white  fringe  to  the  lip),  and  La'lio-Cattleya 
Mrs.  Leeman  var.  Rajah.  Other  very  beautiful 
Orchids  in  Messrs.  Sander's  group  were  Odonto- 
glossum crispum  Sander*,  0.  c.  xanthotes 
White's  variety,  0.  Fascinator,  0.  ardentissimum 
The  Earl,  0.  wilckeanum  Miss  Louisa  Fowler, 
O.  crispum  Prince  of  the  Asturias,  0.  splendi- 
dissimum,  and  0.  crispum  solum  (white  sepals 
and  petals  and  red  lip — a  most  striking  flower). 
All  these  Odontoglossums  are  magnificent  forms. 

ilossrs.  W^illiam  Bull  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  ex- 
hibited a  very  handsome  bank  of  Cattlej'as, 
Lailias,  Odontoglossums  and  other  Orchids.  The 
Cattleyas  and  La-lias,  arranged  in  bold  masses, 
produced  a  striking  display,  and  the  tastefully- 
disposed  Odontoglossums  gave  an  added  charm. 
Some  of  the  Cattleyas  were  very  beautiful, 
notably  C.  Mendelii  Princess  of  Wales,  C. 
Mendelii  Countess  and  C.  Mossife  Prince  of  Wales. 
La?lia  purpurata  illustris  was  very  showy. 
Tliere  were  man}'  good  things  among  the  Odonto- 
glossums. 

A  magnificent  group  of  Ochids  was  exhibited 
\iy  Major  Holford,  CLE.,  C.V.O.,  Westonbirt, 
Tetbury  (Orchid  grower,  Mr.  Alexander).  At 
each  end  were  mas.ses  of  M  iltonia  vexillaria  in  many 
fine  forms,  equally  fine  varieties  of  Odontoglossum 
being  arranged  among  them.  Cattleyas,  Lfelias 
and  Livlio-Cattleyas  filled  the  greater  part  of  the 
centre  of  the  group.  Most  remarkable  of  all  was 
L.-C.  Golden  (iloty,  with  rich  yellow  sepals  and 
petals  and  crimson-red  lip,  a  most  striking  flower. 
This  group  was  remarkable  for  the  many  well- 
grown  plants  it  contained  and  their  tasteful 
disposal,  each  plant  being  clear  of  its  neighbour. 

Messrs.  Linden,  Brussels,  exliibited  a  small 
giuup  of  choice  Orchids,  consisting  chiefly  of 
beautiful  forms  of  Odontoglossum  crispum.  One 
called  Reine  d'Angleterre,  heavily  blotched  with 
red  and  brown  on  white,  \ias  conspicuous. 

M.  Rutherford,  Esq.,  Beardwood,  Blackburn 
(gardener,  Mr.  John  Lupton),  exhibited  a  small 
group  of  Cattleyas  and  Dendrobiums. 

A  handsome  group  of  Orchids  was  exhibited 
by  ilrs.  Bischotfsheim,  Stanniore  (gardener,  Mr. 
Doig).  It  contained  splendidl3--flowered  plants 
of  Cattleya  ilossise,  C.  Mendelii,  L;vlia  purpu- 
rata in  several  sorts  and  Odontoglossums. 

A  magnificent  plant  of  Dendrobium  thj'rsiflorum 
bearing  a  large  number  of  racemes  was  shown  bj' 
Mrs.  Stonyforth,  Kirk  Hammerton  Hall,  York 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  Millington). 

Messrs.  Armstrong  and  Wells,  Tunbridge  Wells, 
exhibited  a  very  showy  group  of  Orchids,  in  which 
Odontoglossums  and  Cattleyas  were  most  con- 
spicuous. C.  Mossiiw  was  finely  shown ;  so,  too, 
was  La;lia  purpurata.  Odontoglossum  crispum 
in  many  good  forms,  and  Odontoglossum  hj-brids 
wore  splendidly  represented.  Ctelogx'iie  dayana, 
Odontoglossum  niveum  majus  and  C.ypripedium 
bellatulum  were  finely  grown  and  freely 
flowered. 

il.  Ch.  Vujlsteke,  Looehristi,  Belgium,  showed 
a  small  collection  of  very  handsome  Odonto- 
glossums, one  called  0.  c:eruleum  Vieing  particu- 
larly noteworthy.  It  is  a  flower  of  medium  size 
and  good  form,  heavily  blotched  on  a  white 
ground  with  reddish  violet. 

R.  Ashworth.  Esq.,  Newchureh.  ilanohester, 
showed  a  pretty  little  group,  consisting  chiefl}'  of 
Odontoglossums. 

In  the  group  from  Mr.  .John  Robson,  Altrin- 
c)i.im,    Cheshire,    several    choice    Orchids   Viere 


included,  e.<j.,  Cattleya  Mossiaj  gigantea,  several 
good  forms  of  Odontoglossums,  notably,  0. 
ardentissimum  Robsonse. 


HARDY  PLANTS. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Covent  Garden,  in 
tent  No.  3  had  an  infinite  variety  of  hardy  plants 
and  bulbs,  which  included  alpines.  Lilies,  Irises, 
Tulips  and  not  a  few  otliers.  The  Cushion  Irises 
and  such  as  Korolkowi  and  tlie  newer  hybrid 
Regelio-cyclus  forms  were  very  charming,  the 
bold  flowers  of  Susiana  making  a  fine  display. 
Among  alpine  and  allied  plants  Viola  pedata  was 
very  fine,  and  there  were  pretty  masses  of 
Edraianthus,  Phloxes  and  the  like.  The  Tulips 
were  quite  a  feature,  and  the  May-flowering, 
Darwin  and  English  kinds  were  represented. 

Alpine  and  other  hardj'  flowers  were  exten- 
sively slio«ai  b}'  the  tniildford  Hardy  Plant 
Companj',  and  among  striking  exhibits  we  noted 
Onosma,  Asperula  nitida,  Lithospermum  pros- 
tratum,  Ramondias,  Iberis  jucunda,  and  the 
ever-charming  Daphne  Cneorum. 

The  jMisses  Kipping,  Hutton,  Essex,  staged  a 
small  rockery  group,  in  which  Dianthus  alpinus. 
Edelweiss,  Phloxes,  many  kinds  of  Saxifrages, 
Erinus,  Irises  and  other  plants  were  seen. 

The  hardy  plant  group  from  Mr.  M.  Prichard, 
Christchurch,  Hants,  was  extremely  fine.  Pyre- 
thrums,  Poppies,  Anehusa,  Ererauri,  Pa;onies, 
Irises,  Columbines  and  others  as  fine  as  we  have 
ever  seen  them  in  the  cut  state,  good  representa- 
tive masses  of  each  telling  their  own  tale. 
Equally  good  and  quite  charming  in  their  way  were 
the  alpines,  of  which  a  large  and  choice  assort- 
ment was  clisplayed  in  the  best  possible  manner. 
We  refrain  from  details  when  all  is  so  good  and 
pleasing. 

Poppy  and  other  Anemones  were  shown  Ijj- 
Mr.  N.  Lewis  of  Bridgewater. 

Messrs.  Baker,  Wolverhampton,  had  a  nicely- 
arranged  rockery  exhibit,  in  which  Trilliums, 
Alpine  Phloxes,  Aubrietias,  Columbines,  the  cob- 
web Houseleeks,  hard}'  Cypripediums,  Primulas 
and  Dodecatheons  entered  freely.  A  lovely  lot 
of  Columbines  came  from  the  same  firm. 

Tulips  of  several  sections  were  finely  displayed 
by  Messrs.  Wallace,  Limited,  Colchester,  also 
Spanish  Iris. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Pulham,  Elsenham,  Essex,  had  a 
pleasing  group  of  hardy  things,  chiefly  of  the 
alpine  class,  and  dwarf  rock  shrubs  nicely  grouped. 
Uentiana  verna.  Aster  alpinus  ruber.  Daphne 
Cneorum  and  Onosmas  were  very  good. 

Poppy  Anemones  from  Messrs.  Reamsbottom, 
Limited,  Alderborough  Nurseries,  Geashill,  Ire- 
land, were  very  rich  and  telling,  those  of  deep 
violet  tone  being  particularly  good. 

The  alpine  group  from  the  Craven  Nursery, 
Clapham,  Lancaster  (Mr.  (4.  Redman)  was  one  of 
the  most  delightful  features  of  the  show.  The 
trailing  of  Edraianthus  serpyllifolius,  of  which 
an  exceptionally  good  form  was  seen,  was  very 
beautiful,  the  huge  piuple-violet  bells  handsome 
in  the  extreme.  The  group  was  full  of  good 
things  and  especiall}'  rich  in  rare  Saxifrages. 
Gentiana  verna,  the  alpine  Anemones,  Ramon- 
dias, Haberlea  rhodopensis  virginalis  and  many 
Androsacej  were  in  the  pink  of  perfection. 
Daphne  rupestris  was  included. 

Hard}-  flowers  as  Tulips,  P,-eonies,  &c.,  chiefly 
in  the  cut  state,  were  staged  by  Messrs.  Paul  anfl 
Son,  (.)ld  Nurseries,  Cheshunt.  Some  remarkably 
good  Geums  were  also  noted. 

Mr.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  Devon,  had  a  very  tine 
lot  of  Oriental  Poppies  in  almost  every  shade  of 
terra-cotta,  crimson  and  allied  shades.  These 
are  among  the  most  valuable  of  garden  flowers  at 
this  season. 

Messrs.  R.  Smith  and  Co. ,  Worcester,  staged  a 
very  handsome  lot  of  cut  herbaceous  flowers. 
Lilies,  Pansies,  Columbines,  Pyrethrum,  Irises, 
Poppies,  Tulips,  Eremuri  and  the  like.  Tree 
P;eonies  were  also  fine. 

A  pretty  lot  of  Ixias  were  exhibited  by  Major- 
General    Campbell,    C.B.,    C.A'.O.,    Lieutenant- 
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Governor  of  Guernsey.  There  -lere  many  of  the 
finest  varieties. 

King's  Acre  Nurseries,  Hereford,  had  a  nice 
group  of  alpines  as  Sa.xifraga  p\Taniidalis,  Cheir- 
anthus  AUioni.  Phlox  Laphanii,  Aster  pere- 
grinum,  liardy  C^\'pripediui]is,  Ononis  rotundi- 
folia,  &o. 

Mr.  Howard  H.  Crane,  Highgate,  N. ,  had  a 
delightful  lot  of  tufted  Pansies.  which  we  were 
pleased  to  .see  arranged  in  saucers  instead  of  the 
more  formal  sprays.  There  were  «ome  four 
dozen  distinct  varieties  of  these  very  useful 
plants. 

Messrs.  G.  and  A.  Clark,  Limited,  Dover, 
staged  an  extremely  fine  lot  of  hardy  flowers, 
chiefl}'  in  the  cut  state.  Trollius,  Pyrethrunis, 
Irises,  Ranunculus,  Eremuri  and  others  making 
a  fine  bank  of  colour.  The  single  Pyrethrums 
were  more  than  usually  tine. 

The  rockery  exhibit  from  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and 
iSons,  Crawley,  was  especiallj'  well  conceived, 
and  arranged  ^^"ith  many  choice  and  good  plants 
was  very  effective. 

Mr.  B.  Ladhams,  Shirley,  Southampton,  had  a 
very  showj'  group,  into  which  Pyrethrums 
entered  ver_v  largely,  particularly  those  with 
single  flowers. 

ilr.  George  Kerswell,  St.  Thomas,  Exeter, 
showed  (ientiana  acaulis  in  boxes  in  capital 
condition. 

Mr.  .James  Harris,  Blaokpill  Nurseries,  Swan- 
sea, had  a  fine  array  of  Poppy  Anemones  with 
Columbines.  Of  the  former  The  Bride  and 
fulgens  oculata  gigantea  •were  especially  good, 
the  double-flowered  forms  being  also  noteworthy. 

Messrs.  Carter  and  Co.,  High  Holborn,  had  an 
improvised  rockerj'  exhibit  in  the  entrance  of 
tent  No.  3,  upon  which  F.amondias,  Saxifragas. 
Aubrietias,  Phloxes  and  many  other  alpines  were 
seen. 

Mr.  Amos  Perrj-,  Winchmore  Hill,  staged  a 
remarkably  fine  lot  of  hardy  things,  of  which  the 
Eremuri  were  reall_y  superb.  Of  these  alone 
some  two  dozen  or  more  spikes  were  seen  in  a 
group,  the  quaint  flowers  of  the  Cushion  Irises 
coming  beneath  them. 

Messrs.  George  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Maidstone, 
had  a  very  show}'  group  of  Pa'onies,  Pyrethrums, 
Cushion  and  other  Irises,  Gerberas,  Papavers  in 
variety,  Camassias,  H3'acinthus  ameth^ystinus 
aUnis  (a  scarce  plant),  Geums,  together  with  a 
very  beautiful  lot  of  Primula  japonica  in  variety. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Feltham,  staged 
an  admirable  lot  of  hardy  flowers,  clean,  good 
and  well  arranged  :  Peonies,  single  and  double 
Pyrethrums,  Carnations,  Columliines,  alpines  in 
abundance,  Irises,  Ramondias  and  manjr  more. 

The  alpine  and  rockery  exhibit  from  Messrs. 
Backhouse  and  Son,  York,  alwa3's  commands  at- 
tention, and  upon  this  occasion  the  exhibit  was  as 
pleasing  as  ever.  Ramondias,  Arcnarias,  Gentians, 
Haberleas,  Sarracenias,  alpine  ColumViiiies,  Pop- 
pies,  cfee. ,   vied  with  each  other  iu    Lieauty. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Notcutt,  Woodbridge,  had  a  very 
large  exhibit  of  hardy  things — Poppies,  Lilies, 
Columbines,  Irises,  P3-rethrums  and  others. 

The  Misses  Hopkins,  Barraing,  near  Maid- 
stone, had  a  choice  lot  of  hard}'  flowers — Primulas, 
alpine  Asters,  Saxifrages,  Phloxes,  Ramondias, 
Androsaces,  Silenes  and  Inearvillca   grandiflora. 

The  Pieonies  from  Messrs.  Kelway  and  .Son, 
Langport,  were  as  fine  as  ever.  Pyrethrums,  too, 
were  excellent. 

Messrs.  Storrie  and  Storrie,  (jlencai'se,  Perth- 
shire, had  a  most  interesting  lot  of  Primroses 
and  Polj-anthuses. 

ilr.  G.  Reuthe,  ICeston,  Kent,  had  a  most 
select  lot  of  things,  alpines  vieing  with  flowering 
shrubs  in  their  great  beauty.  Pinguicula,  Andro- 
saces, Saxifrages,  ilyosotidium  nobile,  Emboth- 
rium  ooceineum,  hardy  Cypripediums,  alpine 
Pinks  and  Tulips  were  very  beautiful. 

Messrs.  Wallace  and  Co. ,  Colchester,  in  the  large 
tent,  had  a  most  beautiful  and  instructive  ex- 
hibit, in  which  the  best  hard}'  flowers  of  the 
border,  the  rookery  and  bog  garden  were  seen. 
Masses    of     Eremuri,     choice     Lilies,    Gladioli, 


Ixias,  Cushion  Irises  and  Ijrilliant  Poppies  were 
in  perfection. 

In  the  open  Messrs.  Veiteh  and  Sons,  Limited, 
Chelsea,  had  a  remarkable  grouping  of  P:eonies, 
new  and  rare  Primulas,  among  which  P. 
Unique,  P.  puUerulenta  and  P.  cockburniana, 
the  flowers  of  large  size  and  brilliant  in  colour,  a 
reiUy  remarkable  plant,  P.  sibcrica,  P.  Veitciii, 
Meconopsis  integrifolia,  Clematis  montana rubens, 
Incarvillea  grandiflora  and  Ledum  Lyoni  were 
among  other  choice  and  good  things. 

Miss  Talbot  exhibited  specimens  of  a  ver}' 
handsome  plarit  some  4  feet  or  so  high — Echium 
eallithyrsum,  bearing  erect  racemes  of  beautiful 
Uue  flowers. 

Lord  Aldenham,  Elstree.  Herts  (gardener,  Mr. 
E.  Beeketl).  exhibited  an  interesting  collection 
of  cut  shrubs  that  comprised  Lilacs  in  variety. 
Azaleas,  Tree  Pteonies,  Exochorda  and  others. 

Cut  blooms  of  English  Tulips  were  shown  by 
the  Hon.  A.  H.  T.  de  Montmorency,  Carrick 
Mines,  Dublin. 

Mr.  .J.  McKerchar,  35,  Giesbach  Road,  Upper 
Holloway,  N. ,  showed  an  attractive  lot  of  English 
and  May-flowering  Tulips. 

Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Newtownards, 
exhibited  a  magnificent  lot  of  Tulips,  both 
Darwin  and  May-flowering  sorts  being  fully 
represented.  Inglescombe  Pink  was  conspicuously 
fine,  so,  too,  was  gesneriana  lutea.  Among  the 
Darwins  Cherry  Ripe,  Gorgeous  and  Loveliness 
were  particularly  handsome. 

The  Tulips  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Hogg  and 
Robertson  were  a  brilliant  lot.  The  soft  shades 
of  the  cup-shaped  Darwin  varieties  and  the  long, 
elegant  richly-coloured  blooms  of  the  cottage 
sorts  were  charmingly  associated. 

Jlessrs.  (George  .Jaekman  and  Son,  Woking, 
staged  a  capital  lot  of  Spanish  Irises,  early 
Gladioli,  and  other  things.  Pyrethrums,  too, 
were  very  fine  and  very  effective.  Some  richly 
coloured  flowering  branches  of  Tamarix  germaniea 
(alpine)  were  very  beautiful.  Masses  of  Aster 
alpinus,  Erinus,  Alyssum,  Trollius,  Achillea 
and  hardy  C}pripediimis  made  an  ettective 
display. 

STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 

Foliage  plants  from  Messrs.  James  Veiteh  and 
Son,  Chelsea,  were  superbly  shown  in  a  well- 
disposed  group.  Caladiums  B.  S.  Williams, 
Baron  A.  de  Rothschild,  Mme.  K.  Pynaert  and 
many  others  were  in  this  handsome  group,  and 
other  subjects,  such  as  Crotons,  Nephrolepis, 
Alocasia,  Phyllanthus,  Diefifenbachiaand  Drac;ena. 

Clematis,  &e.  from  Messrs.  R.  Smith  and  Co., 
Worcester,  were  a  delightful  feature  in  the  big 
tent.  Well-flowered  specimen  plants,  carrying 
flowers  of  good  quality,  were  deftly  disposed. 
The  best  Clematis  were  Sensation,  Excelsior, 
Gloire  de  St.  .Julien  and  King  Edward  VII. 

Lily  of  the  Valley  and  Azalea  mollis  made  an 
attractive  group  as  set  up  by  Jlr.  W.  Iceton, 
Putney,  S  W.  The  former  were  very  well  grown 
and  were  oarr}'ing  large  and  handsome  spikes  of 
blossoms.  Palm.s  made  an  eflective  background, 
while  Ferns,  &c. ,  gave  a  pleasing  finish  in  front. 

Lilacs  and  Fontin's  variety  of  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
the  lattei'  cliarmingly  arranged  and  of  superb 
quality,  made  a  distinctly  interesting  group.  This 
came  from  Mr.  T.  .Jannock,  I>ersingham,  near 
.Sandringham. 

A  group  chiefly  comprising  Pelargoniums, 
Calceolarias,  Cannas  and  Phyllocacti  was  exhi- 
bited by  Mr.  E.  Ascherson,  Pitt  Place,  Charing 
(gardener,  Mr.  Pitts).  The  Pelargoniums  were 
very  good,  and  the  Calceolarias  well  grown  and 
the  colours  pleasingly  diverse. 

The  north  end  of  the  large  tent  was  rilled  with 
a  series  of  groups  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons, 
Reading,  comprising  superb  Calceolarias,  Cine- 
rarias, Schizanthus,  (gloxinias,  Nemesia  stru- 
mosa  Suttoni,  tuberous-rooted  Begonias  and 
Streptocarpi.  This  was  a  magnificent  display, 
and  was  one  of  the  chief  features  of  this  great 
show. 


Specimen  Azalea  indica  from  the  Slough  nur- 
series of  Mr.  Charles  Turner  were  a  welcome 
and  pretty  display.  They  were  of  pyramidal 
f<jrm  and  were  freely  flowered.  Interspersed 
among  the  Azaleas  were  charming  foliage  plants. 

Gorgeous,  indeed,  were  the  hardy  Azaleas  from 
Messrs.  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate.  The 
warm  tones  of  colour  in  this  group  appealed  to 
everyone.  Specially  good  Mere  Mrs.  A.  E.  Lndtz, 
JIme.  Antony  Koster,  Hugo  Koster  and  Alphonse 
Lavallee. 

A  collection  of  miscellaneous  foliage  plants,  &c. , 
came  from  Messrs.  W.  Bull  and  Sons,  Chelsea. 
A  very  fine  Dracaena  Victoria  was  a  central  figure 
of  the  group,  and  other  good  specimen  plants 
such  as  Antliuriums,  various  Ferns,  Crotons, 
Caladiums  and  quite  a  wealth  of  good  things 
made  an  attractive  display. 

Charming  indeed  were  the  Caladiums  in  the 
group  of  Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Son,  West 
Norwood,  S.  E.  In  this  instance  the  firm  excelled, 
sho\'.'ing  remarkably  fine  specimens.  Silver 
Queen,  Dona,  Carmen  Macedo,  Candidum  (grand), 
and  Triomphe  de  Comte  were  all  good. 

Cannas  and  other  flowering  plants  were 
beautifully  grouped  by  ilessrs.  -T.  Veiteh  and 
Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea.  Rhododendron  Pink 
Pearl  formed  a  fine  centre  to  this  display,  and 
together  with  Erenun-us,  Clematis  montana. 
Primula,  Hydrangea  and  .A.zalea  made  a  most 
attracti\e  exhibit. 

Hippeastrums  are  always  well  shown  at  the 
Temple,  and  in  the  present  instance  Messrs.  Ker 
and  Son,  Liverpool,  excelled.  The  quality  was 
excellent,  and  the  colours  and  markings  of  the 
most  glorious  description  ;  we  doubt  whether 
a  finer  lot  has  ever  been  set  up  before. 

Hippeastrums  also  came  from  Jlajor  Holford, 
CLE. ,  C.V.O. ,  Westonbirt,  Tetbury  (gardener, 
Mr.  Chapman).  The  plants  were  stately  speci- 
mens, the  flowers  large  and  of  beautiful  coloui'. 

A  group  of  flowering  plants  embracing  Sohizan- 
thuses  and  Calceolarias,  embellished  with  Ferns 
and  other  foliage  plants,  was  exhibited  by  the 
Horticultural  College,  Swanley,  and  Mas  a  good 
example  of  the  students'  skill. 

A  large  and  extensive  group  of  cut  doulile  and 
single  zonal  Pelargoniums  was  charmingly  dis- 
played b}'  Mr.  H.  .J.  .Jones,  Lewisliam,  S.  E.  Of 
the  singles  Lady  Roseoe,  ^Irs.  Fred  Huggett,  A. 
Vasey,  Cassandra  and  Daisy  Angel  were  con- 
.spicuously  good. 

At  the  Embankment  entrance  to  the  show 
Messrs.  James  Carter  and  Co.,  High  Holborn, 
W.C. ,  had,  as  usual,  a  large  and  comprehensive 
exhibit — Sehizanthuses,  ^'erbenas,  Cinerarias  in 
great  variety,  climbing  Tropreolums  and  other 
plants.  The  magnificent  group  of  Cinerarias 
calls  for  special  praise.  The  quality  throughout 
M'as  excellent. 

Pelargonium  Pride  of  Essex  made  an  attractive 
table  grouj)  as  disposed  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Hummer- 
ston,  Epping. 

Single  Petunias  in  wonderfully  diversified 
colours  and  markings  were  Mell  shoM'n  by  Mr. 
W.  R.  Chapman,  Waltham  Cross. 

Show,  decorative  and  zonal  Pelargoniums  were 
pleasingly  exhibited  by  ilr.  W.  .1.  Godfrey, 
Exmouth.  The  plants  M'ere  exhibited  in  round 
baskets,  and  were  freely  floMered  and  in  the 
finest  condition. 

Schizanthus  grandiflorus  hybrids  M'ere  beauti- 
fully represented  in  a  tal)le  group  by  Messrs. 
GaraM-ay  and  Co.,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

JSIessrs.  Carter,  Page  and  Co.,  London  Wall, 
E.C.,  had  many  large  bunches  of  zonal  Pelar- 
goniums in  variety.  Dahlias  and  Fuchsias,  the 
last-mentioned  M'e  seldom  see  now  represented  in 
a  cut  state. 

ilessrs.  Bakers  of  Wolverhampton  also  ex- 
hibited numerous  bunches  of  zonal  and  decorative 
Pelargoniums.  The  floMers  Mere  large  and 
handsome,  and  set  up  in  fine  bunches.  There 
was  an  endless  variety  of  these  richly  coloured 
flowers. 

A  large  and  varied  group  of  plants  was  staged 
by  Messrs.  W.   and   .J.   Brown,  Stamford.     Li   it. 
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were    included    Verbenas,     Heliotropes,    Pelar- 
goniums, Carnations  and  many  other  plants. 

Calceolarias  from  Mr.  Wickhani  Noakes, 
Croydon  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Howarth),  made  an 
interesting  display. 

Nephrolepis  Whitmani,  exhibited  by  Mr.  G. 
Schneider,  17,  Ifield  Road,  Fulham  Road,  S.W., 
is  a  very  beautiful  plant. 

Aj^lea  rosa'flora  is  a  dainty-  little  rock  plant, 
very  free  flowering.  This  exhibit  was  set  up  by 
Messrs.  James  Backhouse  and  Son,  York. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited, 
Chelsea,  staged  a  very  large  talile  group  of 
flowering  plants  of  the  choicer  subjects.  Here 
were  to  be  seen  Kalanchoe  flannnea,  hybrid 
Phyllociicti,  Lan tanas.  Cineraria  Antique  Rose, 
Lobelia  tenuior  in  variety,  liybrid  Cierberas, 
Streptocarpi,  Rehmannia  angulata,  Seneeio  and 
ICalanchoe  kewensis. 

Messrs.  H.  Carmell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  had  one 
of  the  brightest  groups  in  the  show.  The  exhibit 
embraced  Calceolarias,  Streptocarpuses,(iloxinias, 
gorgeous  Cannas  in  great  variety,  and  a  pretty 
Phyllocactus  named  (iernian  Empress. 

The  quaint  and  curious  Sarracenias  from  Mr. 
A.  J.  A.  Bruce,  Chorlton-cum-Hard_\-,  Manchester, 
were  a  delightful  contrast  to  all  other  exliibits. 
These  plants  were  in  excellent  form  and  condition. 

Messrs.  J.  Hill  and  Son,  Lower  Edmonton, 
had  another  of  their  beautiful  di.spla3-s  of  Ferns 
and  other  foliage  plants.  Platycerium  grande, 
Daxallia  fijiensis  robusta  and  Polypodium 
Schneideri  were  three  of  the  most  conspicuous. 

Nephrolepis  todeaoides  was  grandly  shown 
by  Messrs.  Thomas  Rochford  and  Sons,  Brox- 
bourne.  A  beautiful  group  of  this  tine  foliage 
plant  was  exhibited  in  the  finest  condition. 

IJloxinias  from  Messrs.  .John  Peed  and  Son, 
West  Norwood,  S.E. ,  were  w-ell  shown.  The 
colours  were  very  beautiful  indeed. 

Lilies  of  the  "Valley,  growing  in  moss  fibre 
w  ithout  drainage,  were  well  shown  by  Mr.  Robert 
Sydenham,  Birmingham. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co..  Bush  Hill  Park, 
Enfield,  exhibited  an  interesting  group  of  plants, 
embracing  Azalea  ros;eflora,  Jletrosideros  flori- 
bunda  (tlie  Bottle  Brush  Tree)  and  Gerberas. 

Messrs.  John  Laing  and  Sons.  Foi'est  Hill, 
S.  K. .  pleasingly  disposed  a  group  of  Caladiuras  in 
the  second  tent.     There  were  many  fine  varieties. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums  were  well  shown  by  Mr. 
Vincent  Slade,  Taunton.  Somerset.  The  bunches 
were  more  lightly  arranged  than  in  most  other  ex- 
hibits, and  for  this  reason  were  to  be  commended. 

Streptosolen  .Jamesoni,  show  and  decorative 
Pelargoniums  were  much  admired  as  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Heath  and  Son,  Cheltenham.  The 
colouring  of  the  Pelargoniums  was  partieularlj' 
rich  and  striking. 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Upper  Edmonton,  had  a  good 
collection  of  nut  zonal  Pelargoniums  in  double 
and  single  forms.  Aehimenes  and  Statice  pro- 
fusa  were  among  the  other  subjects  in  this  group. 

Two  attractive  Spir;eas  called  Queen  Alex- 
andra and  Peach  Blossom,  bearing  flowers  of 
difterent  shades  of  rose-pink,  were  exhibited  bj- 
Messrs.  Van  Waveren,  Sassenheim,  Holland. 
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Rhododendrons  from  Messrs.  John  Waterer  and 
Sons,  Limited,  Bagshot,  made  a  glorious  display. 
This  group  was  quite,  a  feature.  Specimens  with 
huge,  flowers  of  good  quality  characterised  the 
whole  of  the  plants  in  this  exhibit.  Pink  Pearl, 
Mrs.  Tom  Agnew,  Lady  Eleanor  Catheart,  Kate 
Waterer  and  John  Walter  were  conspicuous. 
This  group  was  edged  in  front  with  Spirajas. 

Rhododendrons  from  Messrs.  W.  H.  Rogers 
and  Son.  Limited,  Red  Lodge  Nursery,  South- 
ampton, in  a  cut  state  were  a  pleasant  feature. 
All  the  newer  kinds  were  exhibited  and  appeared 
to  please  the  spectators. 

A  collection  of  Lilacs  was  set  up  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Myers,  Swanmore  House,  Bishop's  Waltham, 
Hants.  They  were  represented  by  dense  trusses 
of  well-grown   flowers,  all  connuendablc. 


A  small  collection  of  Rhododendrons  from 
Messrs.  William  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross, 
was  a  l)right  little  display.  Several  of  the  more 
taking  and  pojjular  kinds  were  seen. 

A  large  group,  chiefly  embracing  a  pleasing 
and  varied  collection  of  Clematises,  was  exhibited 
bj'  Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond,  Surrey.  The 
jilants  were  rather  small  though  beautifully  fresh. 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLES. 
Messrs.  George  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Maidstone, 
exhibited  a  wonderful  lot  of  Apples,  Pears, 
Cherries,  &c. ,  making  a  very  fine  exhibit.  The 
Apples  were  espeeiall}'  good.  Of  sorts  particu- 
larlv  worthy  of  note  were  Annie  Elizabeth, 
Calville  Rouge,  Watjner  and  Wellington. 
There  were  about  eighty  dishes  of  fruit,  all  in 
the  best  state  of  preservation.  Small  pot  plants 
of  Cherries  were  remarkably  well  fruited. 

Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  (iunnersbury 
("ardener,  Mr.  J.  Hudson),  exhibited  Cherries  in 
splendid  condition.  Early  Rivers,  May  Duke 
and  (iovernor  Wood  were  very  fine  as  pot  trees. 
( Jathered  fruit,  shown  in  boxes,  included  splen- 
did examples  of  Earlj'  Rivers,  Bigarreau  de 
Selireken  and  Frogmore  Early  Bigarreau. 
Nectarine  Early  Rivers  and  Plum  Early  Rivers 
were  also  very  good. 

Messrs.  .J.  and  F.  Chatfield,  Southwick,  Sussex, 
exhibited  Strawberry  Royal  Sovereign.  The  pot 
plants  carried  very  fine  fruits  and  a  good  crop. 

The  Duke  of  Portland,  Welbeek  Abbey  (gar- 
dener, Mr.  J.  Gibson)  made  a  very  fine  exhibit 
of  vegetaMes,  salads,  &c.  Of  Peas  Sutton's 
Centenary  was  perhaps  the  most  remarkable. 
Of  Beans  Canadian  Wonder,  Tender  and 
True.  Xe  Plus  Ultra  and  Mont  d'Or  with 
several  others  were  well  shown.  Potatoes  May 
Queen,  Gladiator,  Superlative,  Windsor  Castle, 
Ideal  and  several  others  were  excellent.  The 
exhibit  filled  40  feet  of  tabling. 

Lord  Aldenham,  Elstree  (gardener,  Mr. 
Beckett),  had  a  superb  exhibit  :  everything 
sliown  was  of  the  highest  quality.  It  comprised 
a  very  large  variety  of  x'egetables.  Celery 
Sutton's  Solid  White  and  Superb  Pink,  Seakale, 
Beetroot.  Cabbages  Flower  of  Spring,  Earliest, 
April  and  Little  (Jem,  Peas  Early  Giant,  Green 
Gem  and  Centenary,  Cabbage  and  Cos  Lettuces 
and  Tomatoes  were  perfectly  represented.  Beans 
were  remarkably  good.  The  arrangement  of  this 
exhibit  was  perfect.  Melons  were  also  well  shown. 
Mr.  A.  J.  Harwood,  Colchester,  exhibited 
four  bundles  of  remarkably  fine  Asparagus. 

Mr.  Hobday,  Romford,  exhibited  some  remark- 
able examples  of  Rhubarb  Hobday's  Giant. 

From  the  University  College.  Reading,  came  a 
good  collection  of  fruit  and  vegetaliles  ;  finely 
grown  produce  excellently  set  up. 

Mr.  Robert  Stephenson,  Burwell,  Cambs,  ex- 
hibited Asparagus  of  the  Giant  type. 

Messrs.  Laxton  Brothers,  Bedford,  made  a  fine 
exliibit  of  Strawberries,  the  variety  being  Bedford 
Champion.  Pot  plants  were  well  cropped,  and 
the  gathered  fruit  of  fine  quality. 

Mr.  W.  (Todfrej',  Colchester,  exhibited  some 
remarkabl}-  well  grown  Asparagus. 

From  the  Studley  College  came  a  nice  collec- 
tion of  vegetables,  all  of  which  showed  excellent 
cultivation.     Cucvinibers  were  also  good. 

The  Hon.  A.  H.  T.  de  Montmorency,  Dublin, 
showed  good  examples  of  early  Potatoes. 

Messrs.  T.  Rivers  and  Son,  Sawbridgeworth, 
Herts,  exhibited  a  grand  lot  of  fruit  trees  in  pots, 
specimens  that  evidenced  high  cultural  skill. 
They  carried  good  crops  of  w^ell-finished  fruit. 
The  Cherries  were  exceptionally  fine,  and  the 
Nectarines  Cardinal  and  Early  Rivers  and  Peach 
Peregrine  were  models  of  good  cultivation,  w-hile 
the  varieties  represented  were  of  the  highest 
merit. 

Messrs.    Carter   and    Co.,    Holborn,    exhibited 

Sunrise  Tomato.     The  fruits  were  even  in  size, 

and  produced  in  grand  bunches  :    some  of  them 

must  have  had  considerably  over  lib.  of  fruit  on 

i  each  bunch. 


Messrs.  Sutton  exhibited  tubers  of  this  year's 
growth  of  more  than  fort}'  sorts  of  the  leading 
varieties  of  Potatoes.  These  Potatoes  have  been 
grown  from  sets  planted  on  February  ^li  last, 
and  grown  under  ordinary  frame  culture.  Messrs. 
Sutton  and  Sons  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
bringing  before  the  public  the  fact  that  with 
merely  the  aid  of  ordinary  frame  culture  excel- 
lent crops  of  Potatoes  can  be  grf>wn  at  home  at 
tills  time  of  the  year.  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons 
also  exhibited  several  wild  species  of  tuber- 
bearing  Sdlanums. 

The  description  of  the  many  splendid  exhibits 
of  trees  and  shrubs  and  hardy  flowers  that  were 
displayed  out  of  doors  is  unavoidabl}'  held  over 
until  next  week. 

OFFICIAL    LIST    OF    AW.\RI)S. 

Floral  Committee. 

Awn nl vf  iiteiit.—Xctinidin  chineusis,  Messrs.  .1.  Veitch 
and  Son ;  Azalea  Mine.  Anthony  Koster,  Messrs.  R.  and  G. 
tuthbert  ;  Begonia  Mrs.  .1.  C.  Gwillim,  Mr.  A.  D. 
Gwillim;  Be^'onia  Lady  Cromer,  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware, 
Limited  ;  Ec;;onia  Rhoda  Pope,  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware, 
Limited  ;  Bt-.u^onia  William  Marshall,  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware, 
Limited  ;  Caladium  Thomas  Tomlinson,  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
and  .Son  ;  Carnation  Marmion,  Jlr.  H.  Burnett ;  Cytisus 
Fii-elly,  Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Co.  :  Papaver  Princess 
Ena.  ill-,  .\nios  Perry  :  Primula  Vnique,  Messrs.  .T.  Veitch 
and  .Son;  Rose  Dr.  "Wm.  Gordon  (H.P.),  Messrs.  W.  Paul 
and  Son  ;  Saxifraga  .\izoon  rosea,  Craven  Nursery  ;  Tulip 
Gorgeous,  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Son  ;  Verbena  Aublietia 
compacta,  Messrs.  Doblne  and  Co. 

ORCHII'  Co.mmittee. 
First-class  Cer<i'»ca(p.— Lselio -Cattleya  Golden  Glory, 
Major  Holford,  Tetbury  ;  ililtonia  vexillaria,  Westonhirt 
variety,  Major  Holford,  Tethnry  ;  Cypvipertiuiii  tilietii  uiu, 
Messrs.  .1.  Veitch  and  .Sons,  Chelsea;  (iilont"gli.^sum 
gandavense.  Mr.  C.  Vuylsteke,  Ghent;  (Idnntoglnssum 
eximiimi  King  of  England,  Mr.  C.  Vuysteke,  Ghent ; 
Odontogli>5Suni  efcruleuni,  Mr.  C.  Vuysteke,  Ghent; 
Odontoglossnin  ardentissimum  Robson.-e,  Mr.  J.  Robson, 
Altrinchani  ;  Odonto^lossum  crispuni  solum,  Messrs.  F. 
Sander  and  Sons,  St."  Albans  ;  Odontoglossum  crispuni 
xanthotes  White's  variety,  Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  .Sons,  .St. 
.Albans. 

Award  of  Merit.— CalUnya  Mossia'  Princess  of  Wales, 
Major  Holford,  Tetbuiy;  Odontoglossum  thonipsonianuni 
superbum,  Mr.  William  Thompson,  Stone ;  Brasso-Lwlio- 
Cattleya  Lido,  M.  C.  Maion,  Brunoy. 

Veitcliian  Cap.—Uajor  Holford,  C.I.E.,  C.V.O.,  Tetbury, 
Gloucester,  for  Orchids. 

eu(rf  3fc(7a(.— Messrs.  .T.  Veitch  and  Son,  Chelsea,  for 
stove  and  hardy  plants;  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son, 
Highgate,  for  ro'ck  plants,  Ac.  ;  Lord  .Aldenham,  Elstiee, 
for  vegetables  and  shrubs ;  Messrs.  H.  B.  May  and  Sons, 
Edmonton,  for  Ferns  ;  Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans, 
lor  Orchids:  Messrs  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  for  flower- 
ing plants  ;  Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  for 
Roses  ;  Jlr  L.  de  Rothschild,  Gnnnersbuiy,  for  Cherries ; 
Mr  R.  P.  Ker,  Aigburth,  for  Hippeastrums ;  Messrs.  R. 
Wallace  and  Co.,  Colchester,  for  Alpines,  &c.  ;  Mr.  G. 
Mount,  Canterbury,  for  Roses ;  Mr  -T.  Colman,  Reigate, 
for  Orchids. 

surer  Ckjis.— Jlessrs.  H.  Low,  Messrs.  Barr,  Messre.  E. 
Smith,  Major  Holford  for  Amaryllis,  Messrs.  .1.  Waterer, 
"Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Mr  Charles  Turner,  the  Duke  of 
Portland.  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Mess  s.  Bunyard,  Mr.  M. 
Prichard,  Messrs.  Cheal,  Jlr.  A.  Perry,  Messrs.  Cuthbert, 
Mr.  L.  Russell,  Messrs.  Cripps,  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson, 
Mr.  Frank  Cant,  Messrs.  Charlesworth.  Jlr.  Beuthe, 
Jlessrs.  D.  Russell,  Mr.  A.  .T.  Bruce,  Messrs.  Cannell, 
Jlessrs.  I'lomow  and  Messrs.  J.  Hill. 
Sileer-gilt  Houg  Medal— Messrs.  Rivers. 
surer  -  gilt  Knightian  Medal.  —  I'niversity  College, 
Reading.  ,  ^ 

Silrer-gilt  Flora  Medal.— Messrs.  Bakers,  Jlessrs.  J.  C arter 
and  Co.,  Messrs.  -\.  R.  I'pton,  Messrs.  Bull  and  Sons,  Messrs. 
Peed  and  Son,  Jlessrs.  John  Laing  and  Sons,  Messre. 
Pulham  and  Son,  Jlessrs.  .1.  Backhouse  and  Son,  Limited, 
Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Limited,  Jlr.  H.  Burnett,  the  Craven 
Nursery  Company,  .Messrs.  Bell  and  Sheldon,  Jlr  A.  F. 
Dutton,  Mr.  S.  Jlortimer,  Jlessrs.  .\rmstrong  and  Brown, 
Mrs.  BisclMffsheim,  Jlessrs  Ben.  R.  Cant  and  Sons, 
Jlessrs.  .1.  Cypher  and  .Sons,  Jlessrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Mr. 
H.  S.  Goodson,  .Messrs.  Hogg  and  Robertson,  Limited, 
Jlessrs.  G.  .Tackman  and  Sons,  Sir  Samuel  Scott,  Jlessrs. 
Hobbies.  Limited,  and  T.  Rochford  and  Sons,  Limited. 

Silrer-gilt  Banksian  Mednl.  —  Jlessrs.  B.  Ladhams, 
Limited,"B.  11.  Davis  and  Sons,  H.  Eckford,  A.  LI.  Gwillim, 
Blackmore  and  Langdon,  W.  .T.  Godfrey,  C.  W.  Bread- 
more,  G.  and  A.  Clark,  Limited,  C.  Engelmann,  —  Page, 
W.  Iceton,  T.  Jannoch  andE.  C.  Notcutt. 

surer  Knightian  Medal— Messrs.  Laxton  Brothers,  Jlr. 
Godfrey,  Jlr.  Robert  Stephenson  and  Jlessrs.  J.  and  F. 
Chatfield,  „    „ 

surer  Flora  Medal— Messrs.  \J .  H.  Rogers  and  son, 
Jll-  R.  Sydenham,  Mr.  H.  C.  Fnlhani  and  Frank  Lilley. 

surer  Banksian  Medal— Mr.  Howard  H.  Crane,  JLi-. 
\  ,T  Hanvood,  Mr.  .lohn  R.  Box.  Messrs.  Heath  and  Son, 
tlie  Misses  Hopkins,  Jlr.  C.  F.  Waters,  Jlr  E.  Ascherson, 
Messrs.  .1.  Garaway  and  Co.,  Jlessrs.  Kelway  and  Sou, 
Mr.  Newbert,  Jlessrs.  Wickhara  Noakes,  and  Jlessrs. 
Levavasseur  and  Sons. 
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EDITORIAL.   NOTICES. 

Every  department  of  horticulture  is  represented  in  The 
Garden,  and  the  Editor  invitee  readers  to  send  in  qitestimis 
relating  to  matters  upon  which  they  wish  advice  from 
competent  authorities.  With  that  object  he  wishes  to  make 
the  '* Answers  to  Correspondents"  columTis  a  conspicuous 
feature,  and,  when  queries  are  printed,  he  hopes  readers 
tvill  kindly  give  enquirers  the  benefit  of  their  assistance. 
All  communications  must  be  written  clearly  on  one  side 
only  of  the  paper,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Garden,  accompanied  by  name  aiid  address  of  the  sender. 


The  Editor  welcomes  photographs,  articles  and  notes, 
but  he  will  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  return.  All 
reasonable,  care,  however,  will  be  taken,  and,  where  stamps 
are  enclosed,  he  will  endeavour  to  return  non-accepted 
contributions. 


As  regards  photographs,  if  payment  be  desired,  the 
Editor  asks  that  the  price  required  for  reproduction  be 
plainly  stated.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  only 
the  actual  photographer  or  owner  of  the  copyright  will  be 
treated  vnth. 


The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  return  of  artistic 
or  literary  contributions  which  he  may  not  be  able  to  use, 
aTid  the  receipt  of  a  proof  must  not  be  taken  as  evidence 
that  an  article  is  accepted.  Publication  in  The  GARDEN 
loill  alone  be  recognised  as  acceptance. 


f.ces:  to,  Tavistock  Street^  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


BRITISH     GARDENERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

A  T  the  third  annual  general  meeting  of 
/\  this  association,  held  last  week, 
/  \  the  work  of  the  council  came  in 
/  \  for  considerable  criticism,  directed 
chiefly  at  its  alleged  lukewarm 
attitude  towards  the  question  of  the 
grievances  of  gardeners.  But,  as  the 
chairman  pointed  out,  what  is  the  council  to 
do  when  the  young  gardeners,  instead  of 
joining  the  association  and  making  known 
their  grievances,  and  even  taking  steps  to  be 
represented  on  the  council,  are  content  to 
grumble  and  complain  among  themselves.  The 
meeting  seemed  to  regard  the  executive 
council  as  possessed  of  superhuman  powers, 
and,  we  may  add,  patience,  and  a  good  deal 
of  pettifogging  criticism  was  directed  at  their 
work,  when  words  of  sympathy  and  apprecia- 
tion would  have  been  far  more  opportune. 
The  council  is  composed  of  men  who  are 
doing  an  unselfish  work  in  endeavouring  to 
bring  about  an  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  gardeners.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  associa- 
tion, the  council,  as  at  present  composed,  is 
not  able  to  further  the  interests  of  the  mem- 
bers, then  why  not  elect  others  ?  The  meeting 
seemed  altogether  to  be  under  a  misappre- 
hension as  to  its  rights  and  privileges.  It  is 
none  of  its  business  to  instruct  the  executive 
council  after  having  elected  them.  The 
supposition  is  that  having  elected  the  mem- 
bers of  council  you  have  faith  in  them  and 
they  are  in  sympathy  with  your  views.  The 
power  of  the  members  of  the  association 
lies  in  their  privilege  to  elect  whom  they 
choose,  but  surely  having  elected  them 
without  one  dissentient  vote,  the  proper 
course  is  to  leave  them  free  to  exercise 
their  common-sense  and  judgment.  If,  after 
another  year's  work,  the  meeting  finds  that 
the  council  has  failed  to  carry  out  its  wishes, 
then  it  should  replace  them  ;  but  first  to  elect 
the  members,  and  then  immediately  to  proceed 
to  instruct  them,  is  absurd.  We  have  every 
respect  for  the  frank  and  cordial  way  in 
which  'M.r.  Watson  states  his  views,  although 
we  may  not  be  in  full  sympathy  with  them  ; 
but  we  fail  altogether  to  appreciate  the  action 
of  those  who,  though  they  may  do  it  unwit- 
tingly, hamper  the  executive  council  by  their 
petty  and  ill-timed  criticisms  instead  of 
supporting    them     with     suggestions     that 


would  be  gladly  received.  The  proneness  to 
grumble  without  endeavouring  to  find  a 
remedy  for  grievances,  the  somewhat  paltry 
spirit  evidenced  in  some  of  the  speeches,  the 
absence  of  unanimity  in  supporting  the 
members  of  council  recently  elected  with 
the  approval  of  every  member  present, 
together  with  the  apathy  of  gardeners  that 
was  revealed  by  the  facts  made  public  at  the 
meeting,  augur  ill  for  the  success  of  the 
British  Gardeners'  Association. 

We  do  not  believe  a  paid  secretary,  in  his 
first  year  of  office,  would  bring  in  sufficient 
funds  to  pay  his  own  salary  and  expenses  for 
the  next  year.  If  he  failed  to  do  this,  then 
the  association  would  be  obliged  to  dispense 
with  his  services,  for  all  their  assets  would  be 
lost.  Surely  by  now  every  gardener  in  the 
United  Kingdom  knows  of  (or  has  forgotten 
since  he  cared  not  to  remember)  the  existence 
of  the  British  Gardeners'  Association  ;  and  is 
it  possible  that  a  paid  secretary  could  w  ork 
the  wonders  he  would  need  to  do  within 
twelve  months  1  It  was  suggested  at  the 
meeting  that,  in  the  case  of  a  secretary's 
services  having  to  be  dispensed  with  at  the 
end  of  a  year,  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to 
save  up  again  until  there  were  sufficient 
funds  in  hand  to  provide  another.  This  is 
very  doubtful  wisdom,  for  while  it  is  true 
that  nothing  succeeds  like  success,  so  nothing 
fails  so  completely  as  failure. 


KEW     GARDENERS. 

At  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Kew  (iuild. 
held  last  week,  a  statement  recently  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  the  effect  that  young 
gardeners  at  Kew  are  apprentices,  came  in  for 
severe  criticism,  and  the  following  resolution 
was  unanimously  passed  :  "  That  this  meeting 
of  the  Kew  Guild,  composed  of  past  and 
present  gardeners  and  others  employed  at  Kew, 
protests  against  the  statement  made  officially  by 
Sir  E.  iStrachey,  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
May  23,  that  '  the  men  employed  at  Kew  are  not 
gardeners,  but  apprentices.' " 

It  was  only  natural,  perhaps,  that  the  statement 
should  arouse  some  indignation  among  the  young 
gardeners,  who  are  not,  of  course,  apprentices  in 
the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the  term,  since  one  of 
the  conditions  of  employment  of  gardeners  at 
Kew  provides  that  they  must  have  had  at  least 
five  years'  experience  in  gardens  and  be  not  less 
than  twenty-one  years  of  age.  One  of  the 
speakers  at  the  Kew  Guild  meeting  indignantly 
enquired  whether,  seeing  that  he  gave  up  a  posi- 
tion worth  '28s.  or  -itis.  a  week  to  come  to  Kew 
for  218.  a  week,  he  could  rightly  be  termed  an 
apprentice  ? 
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It  is  certain  that  no  gardener  would  be  so 
foolish  as  to  prefer  21s.  to  288.  a  week,  unless  the 
21s.  carried  with  it  certain  advantages.  When 
a  gardener  does  accept  this  reduced  wage,  it  is 
fairly  obvious  that  the  smaller  amount  carries 
with  it  privileges  that  cannot  be  valued  at  the 
time  in  pounds,  shillings  and  pence.  And  this  is 
actually  what  obtains  at  Kew.  We  should  be 
the  last  to  deny  the  contention  brought  forward 
at  the  meeting  that  the  Kew  gardeners  are  not 
worth  27s.  a  week  equallj'  with  the  gardeners  in 
Hyde  Park.  The  hours  of  work  are  similar,  and 
even  a  finer  skill  is  demanded,  since  at  Kew  the 
collections  of  plants  are  infinitely  more  varied 
and  their  requirements  far  more  difiicult  to  meet 
than  is  the  case  in  Hyde  Park.  Thus  in  this 
sense  Kew  gardeners  cannot  be  termed  appren- 
tices. But  surely  this  is  a  somewhat  narrow 
view  to  take  of  the  position  of  the  young  gar- 
deners at  Kew.  There  the  opportunities  of 
acquiring  botanical  and  horticultural  knowledge 
are  unique.  There  is  no  other  garden  in  the 
world,  let  alone  in  this  countrj',  where 
gardeners  have  such  a  chance  of  apprenticing 
themselves  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  that  is 
directly  and  practically  useful,  and,  if  diligently 
pursued  and  thoroughly  acquired,  must  fit  them 
lor  positions  in  the  gardening  world  that  men  less 
completely  equipped  would  be  unable  to  undertake. 

While  it  is,  of  course,  advisable  that  every- 
one should  do  what  he  can  to  improve  his  position 
in  life,  is  there  not  a  danger  that  the  Kew  gar- 
deners, in  their  anxiety  to  improve  their  present 
position,  may  fail  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
rare  opportunities  they  already  enjoy,  that  the 
side  issues  which  seem  to  be  gaining  prominence 
may  obscure  the  real  value  of  Kew  Gardens  as  a 
training  ground  ?  We  hope  no  young  gardener 
goes  to  Kew  because  he  is  offered  21s.  a  week  for 
the  work  he  does.  To  enter  Kew  in  this  frame 
of  mind  is  certainly  to  take  a  deplorable  view  of 
the  unique  value  of  the  pri\nleges  enjoyed  by 
workers  in  the  Ro3'al  Gardens,  a  place  where  one 
may  serve  an  apprenticeship  in  the  widest 
acceptance  of  the  term. 


COLOURED    PLATE 

PLATK    1826. 


Himalayan  portion  of  the  Temperate  HouseatKew 
(a  house  kept  very  cool)  it  is  quite  satisfactory. 
Under  glass  it  flowers  in  Februarj'  and  JIaroh. 
With  regard  to  its  cultural  requirements  nothing 
particular  need  be  said,  for  it  is  not  at  all  difficult 
to  root  from  cuttings,  and  the  young  plants  grow 
a«ay  freely  in  ordinarj' potting  compost.  Plants 
grown  in  pots  or  tubs  for  greenhouse  or  con- 
servatory decoration  may  be  stood  outside  during 
the  summer  months. 

This  Jasmine  is  now  too  well  known  to  need 
any  detailed  description,  but  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that,  compared  with  its  nearest  relative,  J. 
nudiflorum,  it  differs  in  being  almost,  if  not  quite, 
evergreen,  while  it  is  of  a  less  pronounced  climbing 
habit.  Added  to  this  J.  primulinum  flowers  in 
spring  rather  than  in  the  depth  of  winter,  while 
the  flowers  are  much  larger  and  some  of  them 
show  a  tendency  to  become  semi-double.  Their 
colour  is  a  clear  bright  yellow,  with  a  slight 
orange  pencilling  just  at  the  throat.  Concerning 
the  early  history  of  this  Jasmine  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  learn  that  it  was  known  to  botanists 
and  described  as  long  ago  as  1895,  but  for  its 
actual  introduction  we  are  indebted  to  Jlessrs. 
James  Veitch  and  Sons,  by  whose  collector 
(Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson)  it  was  sent  home  during  his 
travels  in  Western  China,  an  enterprise  that 
resulted  in  so  many  fine  plants  being  introduced 
into  British  gardens.  H.  P. 
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PRIMROSE-FLOWERED  JESSAMINE. 

(JaSMINUM    PRIMUI.INfM.) 

ON  March  10,  1903,  this  .Jasmine  was 
,  first  seen  in  public,  when  it  was 
I  shown  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal 
'  Horticultural  Society  and  a  first- 
class  certificate  awarded  it.  The 
unanimous  opinion  then  freely 
expressed  was  that  it  would  prove  to  be  a 
thoroughly  good  garden  plant,  an  opinion  fully 
borne  out  by  its  subsequent  behaviour  and  the 
popularity  it  has  alreadj'  attained.  Perhaps  its 
greatest  disappointment  is  when  regarded  as  a 
hardy  plant,  that  is,  from  the  same  stand  pointas 
the  Winter  Jasmine  (Jasminum  nudiflorum),  for 
though  in  the  favoured  districts  of  England  it 
has  given  every  satisfaction,  in  many  parts  of 
this  country  it  has  proved  to  be  somewhat  tender. 
A  short  time  since  a  writer  in  The  Garden  took 
exception  to  the  opinion  expressed  by  some 
writers  that  this  Jasmine  was  not  hardy,  but  as 
his  remarks  were  based  on  its  behaviour  in  South 
Devon  this  can  scarcely  be  said  to  prove  its  thorough 
hardiness  throughout  the  country.  Out  of  doors 
the  best  place  for  it  is  on  a  south  wall,  where,  if 
the  weather  is  not  too  severe,  it  will  retain  the 
greater  part  of  its  foliage  throughout  the  winter, 
and  about  April  the  comparatively  large  yellow 
flowers  are  very  showy. 

In  districts  where  the  frest  is  too  severe 
Jasminum  primulinum  forms  a  delightful  feature 
in  a  cool  house,  either  grown  as  a  loose  bush  or 
treated  as  a  pillar  plant.  Large  specimens  grown 
in  pots  have  been  exhibited  at  some  of  the  Koyal 
Horticultural   Society's  meetings,  while   in   the 


most  adapted  for  fruit  cultivation,  and  steps 
have  recently  been  taken  for  opening  up  new 
centres.  Property  at  Aberuthven,  not  far  from 
Auchterarder,  Perthshire,  has  been  accjuired  for 
the  purpose,  and  about  2<Kt  acres  have  been 
divided  into  holdings  of  from  .5  acres  to  4.5  acres, 
and  these  have  principally  been  taken  up  bj' 
Blairgowrie  and  Kirriemuir  fruit-growers,  while 
a  smaller  farm  of  upwards  of  8(1  acres  has  been 
secured  by  a  local  companj'. 

The    Hopticultupal    Collegre, 

Swanley. — A  course  of  instruction  in  Nature 
study  has  been  arranged  for  students  who,  having 
passed  through  the  ordinary  training  in  gardening 
at  the  college,  wish  for  additional  training  in 
natural  history  subjects  in  order  to  qualify  as 
teachers  of  gardening  and  Nature  study.  It  is 
hoped  the  course  will  also  prove  useful  to 
qualified  teachers  who  wish  for  a  thoroughly 
practical  training  in  the  latter  subject.  Other 
students  not  already  qualified  as  teachers  will  be 
admitted  to  attend  the  course  provided  they  are 
able  to  satisfy  the  authorities  that  they  are  in  a 
position  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  instruction. 
It  is  desirable  that  all  students  should  have  had 
some  pre\ious  training  in  general  elementary 
science,  and  the  authorities  of  the  college  maj- 
require  intending  students  to  pass  an  entrance 
examination.  Students  with  no  knowledge  of 
chemistry  will  be  required  to  attend  the  elemen- 
tary course  in  this  subject  at  the  college.  The 
instruction  will  be  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
R.  J.  Tabor,  the  lecturer  in  botany,  and  a 
competent  assistant  in  zoologj*. 


FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

.June  11.  —  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Meeting. 

June  12. — Royal  Botanic  Society's  Flower 
Show  (three  days). 

June  13.  —  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Colonial  Fruit  Show  (two  days). 


Gapdeneps'  Royal  Benevolent 

Institution.  —  The  sixty-eighth  anniversary 
festival  dinner  will  be  held  in  the  Whitehall 
Rooms,  Hotel  Metropole,  on  Wednesday,  .June  26, 
at  half-past  six  for  seven  o'clock  precisel}'.  The 
Hon.  Walter  Rothschild,  M.P.,  will  preside. 

Flowep  Shows  at  Blpming^ham. 

The  first  of  the  two  flower  shows  already  an- 
nounced will  be  held  in  the  Botanic  Gardens, 
Edgbaston,  on  Wednesday,  June  12,  and  the 
second  on  Wednesday,  July  3.  Intending 
exhibitors  are  invited  to  make  early  application 
for  space,  so  that  the  necessary  arrangements 
may  be  made.  The  exhibition  will  open  at  12.30 
p.  m.  and  close  at  7  p.  m.  The  City  of  Birmingham 
Police  Band  (by  kind  permission  of  C.  H.  Rafter, 
Esq.,  Chief  Constable)  will  perform  between 
3  p.m.  and  6.30  p.m.  each  day. 

An   East   End    garden.— May  I   be 

allowed  to  plead  through  the  columns  of  your 
newspaper  for  small  annual  subscriptions  towards 
the  upkeep  of  a  garden  belonging  to  a  ladies' 
settlement  in  Bethnal  Green.  The  garden  is  a 
very  small  and  unpretentious  one,  and  does  not 
require  much  to  keep  it  up,  but  the  succession  of 
bright  flowers  through  the  j'ear  is  a  great  delight 
to  those  who  live  in  that  very  milovely  part  of 
London.  It  is  very  refreshing  on  one's  return 
from  working  among  all  the  ugliness  and  dirt  and 
sadness  of  the  slums  in  the  East  End  to  see  a 
garden  full  of  sweetness  and  colour,  where  one 
can  sit  in  quiet  and  enjoy  the  flowers.  A  small 
annual  income  of  £10  is  reall}-  all  we  require  for 
the  upkeep  of  this  garden.  Would  some  kind 
readers  of  your  paper  send  us  armual  subscriptions, 
however  small,  that  this  sum  may  be  ensured. 
Subscriptions  to  be  sent  to  Miss  Halpin,  St. 
Margaret's  House,  Bethnal  Green,  E. — Evelyx 
Taibot,  10,  Great  George  Street,  ]yestminster. 

Incpeased    Iputt    cultivation    in 

Scotland. — The  continued  increase  of  fruit- 
growing in  Perthshire  is  gradually  having  an 
important  effect  upon  the  districts  of  the  county 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  is  -not    responsible  for   the  opinions 
txpressed  by  correspondents.  J 


Unusually  fine  Tulips.— A  few  days 

ago  when  looking  through  the  collection  of  Tulips 
in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Wallace  and  Co. .  Col- 
chester, I  noticed  several  instances  of  a  Tulip, 
the  variety  Coronation  Scarlet,  carrying  five  and 
even  six  flowers  on  one  stem.  It  seemed  to  be 
quite  a  common  occurrence. — T. 

Floweplng    of    Bamboos.  —  Wit  h 

r«ference  to  the  two  notes  which  appeared  in 
The  Gardes'  on  the  ISth  ult.  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  cause  of  so  many  Bamboos 
flowering  is  that  they  have  been  growm  in  pots  at 
some  time  or  other  and  have  become  cramped  and 
stunted  before  they  were  planted.  I  do  not  sa3', 
however,  that  this  is  the  only  cause.  We  have  a 
considerable  number  growing  here,  and  in  every 
instance  where  they  have  been  planted  out  of 
pots  the}'  have  flowered  and  died  within  two 
years  after  planting.  I  notice  there  is  a  large 
plant  of  Falconeri  now  in  full  flower.  This  was 
planted  out  of  a  large  pot  two  years  ago  and 
made  some  growth.  Now,  however,  it  is  flower- 
ing profusely,  and  will  no  doubt  die  immediatelj- 
afterwards.  B.  Metake  and  aurea  have  also 
died  after  flowering,  and  these  were  also  turned 
out  of  pots  as  they  were  received  from  the 
nurseryman.  Those,  however,  which  have  been 
lifted  from  the  open  ground  from  our  local 
nurseryman  have  all  grown  most  satisfactorily, 
and  to  the  present  time  not  one  has  flowered,  or, 
as  far  as  one  can  judge,  is  likely  to.  The  oldest 
of  these  has  been  planted  1 7  years.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  grow  Bamboos,  which  are  intended  for 
planting  out,  in  pots.  They  lift  well  and  are  not 
at  all  difficult  to  establish — then  why  cramp 
them  in  small  pots  and  ruin  them  *.'  Of  course.  I 
should  not  like  to  plant  Bamboos  in  the  depth  of 
winter  when  the  weather  was  unsuitable  or 
the  soil  wet,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  your 
correspondent  is  correct  in  stating  that  August  is 
a  suitable  time  for  planting,  as  by  that  month 
the  new  growth  has  ripened  and  the  soil  will,  of 
course,  be  warm,  but  one  thing  must  be  strictly 
attended  to,  viz.,  abundance  of  water  and 
shading,  and  mulchings  will  also  be  necessary. 
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Two  years  ago  I  lifted  some  large  plants  of 
B.  aurea,  viridi  -  glauoeseens  and  nigra  in 
March  ;  all  have  done  remarkably  well.  Bamboos 
like  an  abundance  of  rich  manuie  used  as  a  top- 
dressing  ;  well  decayed  cow  manure  and  liorse 
manure  also  is  very  suitable.  1  may  mention 
that  one  of  the  Bamboos  whieli  died  last  jear 
first  began  to  flower  three  years  ago,  but  only 
sparsely  the  first  year,  and  I  was  hopeful  that  it 
would  survive,  but  the  second  year  it  flowered 
most  profusely.  Ever}'  shoot  from  the  ground 
upward  flowered,  and  the  large  plant  now  in 
bloom  is  doing  likewise,  and  will  no  doubt 
die  next  year.  Two  or  three  others  have  been 
planted  from  pots  and  these  will  be  watched, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  will  flower  next  year. — 
T.  A. ,  The  Gardeiw,  Cirencester  Hotise,  Girencealer. 

With  regard  to  Bamboos,  two  A.  M^take 

were  planted  here  about  189.3.  One  flowered  in 
1904  ;  all  the  spikes  were  cut  down  to  the  ground. 
It  has  not  flowered  since  nor  has  made  any  growth. 
The  other  plant  is  a  very  fine  specimen.  In  1904 
and  1903,  several  specimens  of  Henonis  which 
had  usually  been  from  17  feet  to  18  feet  high 
suddenly  grew  to  20  feet  and  flowered  all  over. 
Up  to  that  time  my  piece  of  Henonis.  planted  in 
early  spring,  became  a  fine  specimen   in   twelve 
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THE    SWEET    ROCKET. 


Is    This     Pl.\nt    ])yin( 


Oct? 


DO  races  of  plants  die  out  as  do  races  of 
I       men  ?   I  fear  so.    All  my  life  I  have 
i      Ijeen  an  enthusiastic   lover  of  the 
■       Rocket  tribe,  but  I  much  fear  that 
the  days  of  the  two  most  beautiful 
of  the  family,  viz.,  the  old  double 
white  (not  the  Scotch  variety)  and  the  old  double 
lilac,  are  numbered. 

I  remember  when-  every  good  garden  in  this 
and  the  neighbouring  counties  was  full  of  them  ; 
except  with  myself  thej'  are  all  extinct.  I  have 
given  them  over  and  over  again  to  gardens  where 
I  remember  them  in  the  forties  like  weeds  ; 
but  no  one  seems  able  to  keep  them,  and  now  the 
shadow  of  a  great  calamity  is  impending  over 
myself.  I  used  to  have  them  by  the  hundred  ; 
now  my  stock  is  reduced  to  five  of  the  old  white 
and  three  of  the  old  lilac,  although  I  take  every 
possible  trouble  with  them,  but  I  fear  Nature  is 
against  me.  Last  year  I  struck  a  nice  lot  of 
cuttings  and  planted  them  out  in  .luly  in  a  most 
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months.  Pieces  planted  in  1905  have  not 
flowered  ;  indeed,  have  made  no  growth  what- 
ever. A.  anceps  (or  what  Messrs.  James  Veiteh 
and  Sons  tell  me  is  a  seedling)  flowered  on 
several  stems  in  1904  and  1905.  I  cut  these  out, 
and  no  flowers  have  since  been  produced.  The 
true  A.  anceps  (according  to  Messrs.  .James 
Veiteh  and  Sons),  which  has  hitherto  been  about 
14  feet  to  15  feet  high,  last  year  suddenly  shot  up 
to  nearl}'  20  feet,  and  one  flower  was  produced. 
I  quite  expect  to  see  this  Bamboo  flower  fatally 
this  summer.  Exactly  the  same  thing  has 
happened'with  P.  castillonis.  No  flowers  have 
yet  appeared,  but  last  year's  gro\iths  are  nearly 
up  to  20  feet.  The  late  Mr.  Wolley-Dod  abhorred 
Bamboos  with  the  exception  of  P.  Henonis,  which 
he  admitted  was  graceful.  During  the  summer 
of  190ft  I  took  refuge  from  a  heavy  thunder- 
shower  with  Mr.  Wolley-Dod  inside  a  clump  of 
A.  Simoni.  I  asked  whether  he  had  ever  seen  a 
bird's  nest  in  a  Bamboo?  He  replied:  "There 
is  a  bird  on  its  nest  just  over  our  heads."  The 
same  year  there  were  five  nests  in  this  Bamboo, 
and  the  following  year  either  three  or  four  nests 
in  the  seedling  A.  anceps. — E.  Charles  Bereton, 
Betlws-y-Goed. 


carefully  prepared  bed.  They  grew  and  flourished, 
but  all  died  in  the  winter — witli  us  a  specially 
mild  one.  If  any  of  your  readers  can  suggest 
any  line  of  action  likel}'  to  be  successful  I  shall 
feel  most  grateful.  That  great  gardener  Mr. 
Alex.  Dickson  of  Newtownards  advises  potting 
them  off  in  the  autunni  and  keeping  them 
in  a  cold  frame.  I  shall  try  the  plan,  but  confess 
I  have  not  much  expectation  of  its  success. 
When  it  comes  to  devices  of  that  kind  I  feel  it  is 
the  beginning  of  the  end. 

County  Gamii.  I).  K. 


BORDER    CARNATIONS. 

A  Timely  Note. 
The  above  are  now  making  rapid  growth  and 
require  a  little  special  attention.  Owing  to  the 
many  showers  of  rain  we  have  had  the  surface 
ground  has  become  somewhat  set.  It  will  enhance 
the  general  appearance  of  the  beds — and  greatly 
benefit  the  plants — to  lightly  prick  over  the  toj) 
soil  with  a  small  fork.  Carefully  press  round 
the  stems  of  any  of  the  plants  that  may  have 
become  loosened  by  the  recent  winds.  Fill  up 
any  vacancies  that  may  have  occurred   through 


plants  damping  off  at  the  collar  or  having  been 
eaten  by  the  dreaded  wireworni.  The  writer  has 
had  to  make  good  several  places  just  lately 
owing  to  the  last-mentioned  enemy.  Once  the 
beds  are  planted  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  the 
wireworm  seems  to  be  the  placing  about  of  a  few 
fresh  bits  of  Carrot  and  Potato,  from  time  to 
time,  between  the  plants,  marking  the  place  with 
a  bit  of  stick.  Then,  every  two  or  three  days — 
or  daily,  if  very  prevalent — examine  the  pieces 
and  put  the  little  pests  in  a  jar,  from  which  they 
can  afterwards  be  destroyed.  It  is  astonishing 
the  numbers  that  can  be  trapped  in  this  way. 
Keep  the  pieces  of  Carrot  and  Potato  fairly  fresh. 
Highnate.  C.  T. 

THE    CROWN    IMPERIALS. 

(Fkitillaria  imperialis.  ) 
We  had  a  beautiful  collection  of  these  interesting 
plants  in  bloom  recently,  and  they  are  the  object 
of  considerable  attention  from  those  who  know 
little  or  nothing  about  them.  When  the  bulbs 
were  first  planted  they  were  arranged  in  groups, 
and  although  we  have  only  the  old  lutea  (yellow) 
and  rubra  (red)  varieties,  these  two  colours  make 
so  rich  a  contrast  that  the  ijuarter  of  the  garden 
allocated  to  them  never  fails  to  interest.  About 
half-a-dozen  bulbs  were  planted  in  each  group, 
and  for  two  or  three  years  after  planting  the 
display  was  all  that  could  be  desired.  Subse- 
quently, howevei",  few  flower-spikes  developed  ; 
the  growths  that  did  evolve  were,  in  most 
instances,  flowerless.  This  was  repeated  a  second 
.season  in  much  the  same  fashion,  liut  the  third 
season  there  was  an  improvement,  although  the 
flower-spikes  were  rather  small.  This  season, 
however,  they  have  regained  their  normal 
character  and  the  display  is  distinctly  pleasing. 
We  refrained  from  interfering  with  them  while 
the  new  bulbs  were  developing,  and  we  are  now 
amply  repaid  for  waiting  .so  long.  In  one  group 
we  counted  no  less  than  twenty-four  spikes.  We 
propose  to  lift  the  bulbs  in  the  autumn  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  number  of  groups. 
Hiyhgate.  D.  B.  Crane. 


LUPINES    UNDER    TREES. 

The  perennial  Lupine  is  one  of  the  most  accom- 
modating of  hardy  plants,  and  sown  in  gardens 
near  towns  it  thrives  exceiitionallj'  well.  In  the 
shade  of  large  trees  it  is  equally  at  home,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  accompanying  illustration, 
which  is  from  a  photograph  sent  to  us  by 
Mr.  TurnbuU,  11,  Slitrig  Cre.scent,  Hawick. 
The  Lupine  likes  a  deep,  well-dug  soil,  and  then 
soon  develops  into  large  clumps,  forming  a  grand 
display  during  .June  with  its  handsome  .spikes  of 
blue  or  white. 

TUFTED    PANSIES   IN  THE   SPRING. 

Sprino  is,  perhaps,  the  one  period  of  the  j'ear 
when  the  display  made  by  the  Tutted  Pansies  is 
most  appreciated.  After  long  months  of  a  flow-er- 
less  or  comparatively  flowerless  period,  it  is 
especially  cheering  to  see  beds  and  borders  bright 
with  Tufted  Pansies.  To  secure  a  display  of 
these  flowers  quite  early  in  the  spring,  it  is 
necessary  to  adojjt  one  of  two  courses — either 
plant  out  in  October  a  batch  of  recently-rooted 
plants,  or  cut  back  the  old  plants  cjuite  late  in 
the  autumn  and  allow  them  to  develop  fresh 
growths,  from  which  an  early  spring  display  is 
invariably  secured.  The  advantage  of  the  former 
course  is  that  the  plants  go  ahead  innuediately 
they  come  into  flower  in  the  spring,  and,  if 
properly  cared  for,  will  flower  continuously 
throughout  the  succeeding  summer.  Their  vigour 
in  no  way  seems  to  be  impaired  by  this  long 
period  of  flowering,  and  in  the  end  the  plants  are 
usually  represented  by  very  large  tufts. 

In  the  case  of  the  old  cut-back  plants  the  result 
is  somewhat  different.  As  a  rule,  tliey  come 
into  flow  er  rather  earlier  than  the  3'ounger  gene- 
ration of  plarits,  and  in  the  spring  weather  make 
a  wonderful  display.      The   illustrations   shown 
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give  a  good  idea  of  the  beautj'  of  old  plants 
treated  in  the  manner  above  described.  The 
beds  shown  are  devoted  to  Roses,  and  are 
planted  with  the  Tufted  Pansies  as  a  eai-peting. 
Even  when  the  Roses  are  in  bloom  the  Tufted 
Pansies  still  continue  their  display.  To  plant 
these  two  subjects  together,  in  order  to  bring 
about  something  that  is  pleasing,  requires  careful 
forethought,  otherwise  the  colours  may  clash  and 
an  incongruous  effect  be  created.  In  the  present 
instance  the  result  justified  the  experiment. 

The  old  Pansy  plants  become  somewhat  im- 
poverished as  the  hot  and  trying  weather  of  our 
English  summer  season  is  experienced,  and  then 
it  becomes  necessary  to  deal  with  them  in  rather 
drastic  fasliion  if  they  are  to  continue  to  blossom 
freely.  Old  and  elongated  growths  should  be  cut 
out.  It  is  a  good  plan  at  this  time  to  fork  over 
the  soil  between  the  plants  and  nmleh  the  beds 
and  borders  with  well  -  rotted  manure  passed 
through  a  coarse  sieve,  together  with  light  soil. 

A  few  good  varieties  for  planting  in  Rose  beds 
are  the  following  :  White — Swan,  Lois  and  Sea- 
gull, each  variety  being  extremely  free-flowering 
and  tufted  in  its  habit  of  growth  ;  yellow— Mrs. 
E.  A.  Cade,  Miss  E.  M.  Cann  and  Primrose 
Dame.  The  first-named  is  a  bright  canary  yellow, 
the  second  a  rich  orange  yellow,  and  the  third 
a  beautiful  primrose.  Lilac  and  lavender  shades 
are  well  represented  by  Florizel,  blush  lilac  ; 
Kitty    Bell,     lavender  ;     and     Ethereal,    blush 
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THE    GREENHOUSE     IN     EARLY 
SUMMER. 

ANY  of  the  plants  that  have  kept 
the  greenhouse  gay  during  the 
spring  months  have  now  passed  the 
flowering  stage,  and  from  this  time 
onward  one  must  depend  upon 
what  are  usually  regarded  as  the 
summer  occupants  of  that  structure  for  its 
embellishment.  All  the  forced  shrubs.  Azaleas, 
Heaths,  greenhouse  Rhododendrons  and  such 
things  may  be  stood  out  of  doors  through  the 
summer.  This  will  give  additional  space  in 
the  greenhouse,  which  is  a  great  help  just  now, 
as  such  flowering  subjects  as  Fuchsias,  Pelar- 
goniums, Heliotrope,  Lantanas,  Schizanthus  and 
in  fact  nearly  everything  are  growing,  and 
consequently  require  more  room.  Plants  that 
are  crowded  up  never  show  their  real  beauty, 
neither  do  they  flower  as  freely  as  those  which 
have  ample  space  for  their  development. 

When  to  Water. 

This   is   an   important  matter  at   all   seasons, 

but  particularly  during  summer,  when  so  manj' 

subjects  are  in  full  bloom.    The  best  time  to  water 

in  hot  weather  is  late  in  the  afternoon  or  in  the 
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I  helpful.     It  should  be  given  about  once  every  ten 
days,  and  then  better  weak  than  very  strong. 

Sh.\I)IX(i. 
Shading  is  necessary  to  prolong  the  flowers,  as 
well  as  to  prevent  the  plants  being  scorched  or 
1  the  soil  dried  up  too  quickly.  The  best  way  to 
shade  is  by  blinds  fixed  on  rollers,  so  that  they  can 
be  drawn  up  during  dull  weather,  but  where  this 
cannot  be  done  the  glass  must  be  painted  with 
some  substance  to  break  the  sun's  rays.  What 
is  known  as  Summer  Cloud,  to  be  obtained  from 
any  horticultural  sundriesman,  is  one  of  the  best. 
This  forms  a  film  over  the  glass  without  darken- 
ing the  greenhouse  too  much,  and  it  can  be 
readily  removed  in  the  autumn  when  all  available 
light  is  so  essential. 

TEMPER.tTlRE. 
No  fire-heat  will  be  needed  throughout  the 
summer,  for  the  temperature  of  the  outside  air 
will  be  quite  sufficient  for  the  occupants  of  the 
greenhouse.  Such  being  the  case,  some  of  the 
ventilators  may  be  left  open  night  and  day ; 
indeed,  when  very  hot  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
[  shut  an}'  of  them. 

Insect  Pest.s. 
The  commonest  and  one  of  the  most  trouble- 
some among  the  occupants  of  the  greenhouse  is 
what  is  known  as  aphides  or  green  flj'.  These 
little  insects  congregate  on  the  young  shoots,  and 
by  sucking  the  sap  soon  cripple  the  plant. 
Vaporising  with  the  XL  All  Vapo- 
riser will  destroy  them  without 
injuring  the  expanded  blossom. 
Thrips,  small  black  insects  which 
congregate  below  the  leaves,  may 
be  destroyed  by  the  same  means. 
Too  dry  an  atmosphere  predisposes 
the  plants  to  the  attacks  of  thrips. 
Mealy  bug  ma\'  be  destroyed  by 
dipping  a  small  brush  in  methylated 
spirit  and  touching  the  insect  with 
it,  as  the  spirit  dissolves  the  woolly 
substance  which  surrounds  it  and 
at  once  destroys  it. 

Cleanliness. 
A  great  deal  of  the  attractiveness 
of  a  greenhouse  will  depend  upon 
the  degree  of  neatness  which  pre- 
vails. All  dead  leaves  should  be 
removed,  and  the  same  applies  to 
flowers  when  their  beauty  is  past. 
To  no  class  of  plants  does  this  apply 
more  than  to  the  Pelargonium  in  its 
difl'erent  sections,  for  many  of  the 
petals  when  they  drop  lie  on  the 
leaves,  and  if  allowed  to  remain  for 
a  few  days  they  cause  a  spot  of  decay 
on  an  otherwise  healthy  leaf.  The 
production  of  seed,  too,  entails  a 
considerable  strain  on  a  plant,  hence 
the  advantage  of  removing  the  flowers 
directly  they  fade.  H.  P. 
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heliotrope.  Blue  varieties  are  now  much  better 
than  they  were  a  few  years  ago,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  improve  upon  Admiral  of  the  Blue, 
deep  rich  blue  ;  Blue  Gown,  mauve-blue  :  ilary 
McLean,  blue,  with  a  whitish  centre  ;  and  a  pale 
blue  named  Bridal  Morn.  Acme  is  a  good  bright 
purplish  crimson,  Duncan  and  Royal  Purple  are 
both  rich  bluish  purple  kinds.  Bordered  sorts 
are  well  represented  by  Lark,  white,  tinted 
blue  ;  and  Duchess  of  Fife,  primrose,  edged 
blue.  Fancy  kinds  of  the  Countess  of  Kintore 
type  are  Cottage  Maid  and  Crown  Jewel,  the 
latter  a  very  bright  little  flower.  An  excellent 
cream  is  Cream  King,  and  a  pretty  bicolor  is 
Bessie,  blush  and  white. 
Hiyhyate,  N.  D.  B.  Crane. 


evening,  as  then  the  roots  have  ample  time  to 
imbibe  the  moisture  before  it  is  driven  off  by  the 
sun.  When  watering,  take  care  sufficient  is 
given  to  thoroughly  wet  the  ball  of  earth,  as 
little  drops  are  worse  than  useless.  Wetting 
the  floors  and  the  spaces  underneath  the  stages 
is  helpful  towards  maintaining  a  certain  amount 
of  humidity  in  the  atmosphere,  so  necessary  in 
plant  growing.  Syringing,  either  earlj'  in  the 
morning  or  late  in  the  afternoon,  or  both,  tends 
to  keep  down  insects  as  well  as  to  clean  the 
plants.  When  this  is  done,  the  flowers  should 
not  be  wetted  more  than  is  necessary.  Manure 
water  must  on  no  account  be  given  to  a  plant 
when  it  is  sickly,  but  when  the  pots  are  well 
furnished   with  healthy   roots    it   is    then    very 


A  BEAUTIFUL  (iREENHOUSE 
PLANT. 
(Rehmannia  angflata.) 
This  plant  is  very  useful  for  the 
greenhouse.  A  variety  called  Pink 
Perfection  is  a  better  form  and 
well  worthy  of  extended  cultivation.  It  is  a 
native  of  Northern  China  and  not  quite  hardy  in 
this  countrj-,  but  when  planted  out  iB  spring  will 
flower  profusely  during  the  summer.  Propaga- 
tion may  be  effected  by  means  of  cuttings  taken 
from  the  base  of  old  plants,  while  the  old 
plants  maj'  be  di^^ded  and  repotted  after  flower- 
ing. Probably  a  better  «ay  is  to  produce  young 
plants  from  seed,  which  may  be  sown  in  pans  at 
the  present  time  for  a  display  next  spring  and 
summer.  When  large  enough  prick  oft' the  seed- 
lings into  small  pots,  using  a  soil  consisting  of 
equal  parts  of  fibrous  loam  and  leaf-soil,  with  a 
good  proportion  of  silver  sand.  Place  them  in  a 
cold  frame  for  the  summer  and  pot  on  into  7-inch 
pots  as  soon  as  they  need  a  shift.  .1.  G. 
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TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

SEEING  FLOWERING    SHRUBS. 

SHRUBBERIES  are  now  looking  beauti- 
ful where  spring-flowering  shrubs  are 
extensively  grown.  By  a  judicious 
selection  fine  effects  may  be  created  in 
all  parts  of  the  pleasure  grounds. 
Much  depends  upon  the  arrangement 
of  the  various  subjects,  which  should  be  made  to 
look  as  natural  as  possible  ;  but  as  no  hard  and 
fast  rule  can  be  laid  down,  one  must  be  guided 
by  circumstances.     The 

F/oiceriiig  Cim-anfs  are  among  our  most 
popular  shrubs,  and  of  these  we  have  nvimerous 
sorts.  Ribes  speciosum  and  R.  san- 
guineum  are  two  of  the  best.  Many 
of  the 

Berberis  are  charming  shrubs.  B 
Aquifolium  is  one  of  the  first  to 
bloom,  and  bears  a  profusion  of 
yellow  flowers  ;  B.  Darwinii,  with 
its  lovely  orange  yellow  blossoms, 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  showy  ; 
B.  stenophj'Ua  is  of  elegant  habit,  its 
slender  interlacing  branches  being 
covered  with  a  dense  mass  of  bloom  ; 
while  B.  vulgaris,  the  common  British 
Barberr}',  is  also  worthy  of  mention. 
The  Gutlder  Rom  (Viburnum 
Opulus)  is  a  lovely  object  when  in 
flower.  V.  plicatum,  V.  Lantana 
and  V.  macroeephalum,  the  latter 
with  very  large  heads  of  white 
flowers,  are  meritorious  plants. 
There  are  several  good  varieties  of 
Common  Lilac  (Syringa  vulgaris), 
Charles  X. ,  Mme.  Lemoine  and  alba 
grandiflora  being  especially  hand- 
some.    The 

Cofoneasters  are  ornamental 
shrubs  and  nearly  all  natives  of 
Northern  India.  C.  horizontalis,  C. 
microphylla  and  C.  Simonsii  are 
especially  picturesque. 

Choisya  ternata  (Mexican  Orange 
Flower)  is  an  evergreen  Mexican 
shrub,  which  flowers  freely  if  given 
rich  soil  and  a  warm  situation.  The 
common 

Mock  Orange  (Philadelphus  eoro- 
narius)  is  beautiful  wh»n  in  bloom, 
while  P.  microphyllus  is  a  charming 
variety  from  Mexico  which  flowers 
rather  later. 

Pyrus. — P.  japonioa,  P.  arbutifolia,  P.  flori- 
bunda  and  P.  Maulei  are  delightful  shrubs  and  also 
make  splendid  climbers  for  covering  an  arcade. 

PrmULii. — P.  triloba,  P.  Pissardi  and  P.  persica 
flore-pleno  produce  lovely  flowers  in  the  spring. 
The  Bird  Cherry  is  also  of  interest,  while  the 
Almond,  with  showy  flowers  of  various  shades  of 
pink,  is  not  less  attractive. 

Magnolia  stdlaia,  with  its  sweet-scented  star- 
like flowers,  M.  soulangeana,  with  purple-tinted 
flowers,  and  M.  conspieua  are  very  handsome. 
Many  varieties  of 

Broom,  such  as  Cytisus  albus,  C.  pnecox  and 
C.  scoparius  are  exceedingly  show}'.     The 

Hawthorn  is  always  much  admired  in  the  spring, 
and  the  double  white  and  pink  varieties  are  very 
lovely.     The 

Laburnum,  which  bears  a  profusion  of  drooping 
yellow  flowers  in  May,  is  a  much  admired  tree. 
L.  Parkesii  and  L.  Watererii  bear  longer  racemes 
and  deeper  coloured  flowers  than  the  common 
variety.     Last,  but  not  least,  we  have 

Azalea    mollis,  which  makes  a   most  effective 
display  when  massed  in  a  prominent  position. 
Eaton  Hall  Gardens.  J.  Gardner. 


had  since  18!)3:  Crinodendron  Hookeri,  Desfon- 
tainea  spinosa,  Azara  microphylla,  Benthamia 
fragifera  (Strawberry  Tree),  Buddleia  Colvillei, 
B.  japonica,  Callistemon  speciosus,  Edwardsia 
microphylla,  Eriobotrya  japonioa,  Esoallonia 
langleyensis.  Eucalyptus  globosus.  Euphorbia 
Miilleri,  Eurya  latifolia  variegata,  Medioago 
arborea,  Pittosporum  eugenoides,  Senecio  Grayi, 
Veronicas  in  variety  (although  some  have  been 
out  to  the  ground).  Viburnum  macroeephalum 
and  Pueraria  japonica. 

The  following  have  been  killed  :  Myoporum 
rosmarinifolia,  Clianthus  magnifica,  Mitraria 
coocinea  and  Pittosporum  undulatum.  We 
have  now  in  flower  Choisya  ternata  (Mexican 
Orange   Flower),    Erica   codonodes,  Ozothamnus 


THE    EDITOR'S   TABLE. 

PEARLY  Sweet  Pea  Flowers — A  Note  on  the 
Way-  They  Were  Grown. 
We  were  charmed  with  the  Sweet  Pea  flowers 
sent  recently  sent  by  Mr.  A.  Kennedy,  The 
Gardens,  Ty  Coch,  Carnarvon,  and  asked  him 
for  information  as  to  the  way  they  were  grown. 
Our  correspondent's  note  is  as  follows:  "The 
Sweet  Peas  I  sent  you  for  your  table  were  from 
pots,  the  seeds  were  sown  last  September  in  soil 
composed  of  good  loam,  leaf-mould,  a  little  finely- 
sifted  old  lime  rubbish,  and  a  sprinkling  of 
Thompson's  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Manure.  The 
pots,  which   must  be  well  drained,  are  12-inch, 
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thyrsoides,  Piptanthus  nepalensis,  Olearia  nitida 
and  0.  Gunni.  J.  E.  Saunders. 

Green  Lane  Nurseries,  Bedrttth. 

[We  thank  our  readers  very  much  for  this 
interesting  correspondence,  but  we  are  obliged 
now  to  bring  it  to  a  conclusion. — En.] 


WHICH    ARE    THE    HARDIEST 
SHRUBS  1 

I  SEND  you  a  list  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  which 
have  withstood  the  most  severe  winter  we  have 


RECENT  PLANT  PORTRAITS. 

The  second  part  of  the  Paris  Beime  Horticole  for 
May  figures  single  flowers  of  five  most  beautiful 
new  hybrid  forms  of 

Odontoglonsiim  crispum  raised  by  the  well- 
known  and  most  successful  Belgian  Orchid 
hybridist,  M.  Vuylsteke  of  Looohristi,  near 
Ghent,  whose  most  beautiful  and  curious  hybrid 
Odontioda  Vuylsteke;e  (the  result  of  a  cross 
between  an  Odontoglossum  and  Cochlioda 
Ncizleana)  made  such  a  sensation  at  the  Temple 
Show  of  1905.  The  beautiful  hybrids  hero 
figured  are  named  respectively :  1,  0.  Vuylstekei ; 
■2,  0.  Vuylstekea; ;  .3,  0.  peroultum ;  4,  0. 
Rolfea;  ;   5,  0.  ardentissimum  Espil'rance. 

The  second  part  of  the  Revue  de  I'hor.iculture 
Beige  for  May  figures  on  a  fine  double  plate 
showing  the  entire  plant  with  spik«  of  fully 
expanded  flowers  of  the  most  beautiful  hybrid 
above-mentioned,  as  shown  at  the  Temple  show 
in  1905,  Odontioda  Vuylstekeas. 

W.  E.  GUMBLETON. 


and  filled  with  the  soil  to  within  3  inches  of  the 
top.  Make  moderately  firm,  and  sow  from  eight 
to  ten  seeds  in  each.  Cover  about  2  inches  deep 
and  then  place  them  on  the  walk,  where  they 
usually  remain  until  November,  when  they  are 
put  into  cold  frames,  and  plenty  of  air  is  given  at 
all  times.  When  about  4  inches  or  5  inches 
high  a  few  small  twigs  inserted  round  the  pot 
keep  them  straight,  and  beyond  freeing  them 
from  weeds,  they  require  little  further  attention 
until  spring,  when  they  are  staked  with  ordinary 
Pea  stakes  and  stood  on  the  greenhouse  floor, 
where  they  flower.  Feeding  must  be  attended  to, 
but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  begin  too  early  or 
overdo  it.  Give  plenty  of  air  and  light,  and 
water  when  required.  The  early  sorts  I  find 
best  are  Miss  Willmott,  (Gorgeous,  Dainty,  King 
Edward  VII. ,  Primrose,  Scarlet  Gem  and  Helen 
Lewis.  An  abundance  of  flowers  can  be  had 
from  a  few  pots."        

The  Glory  Pea. 
From  Kingskerswell,  Devon,  Mr.  J.  Heath 
sends  some  fine  flowering  shoots  of  Clianthus 
puuiceus,  together  with  the  following  interesting 
note:  "The  plant  from  which  they  were 
gathered  is  now  about  five  years  old  and  covers 
a  wall  space  of  about  60  square  feet,  or,  perhaps, 
rather  more.  It  has  never  had  any  protection 
other  than  the  wall  against  which  it  is  planted, 
but  as  this  faces  south-west  it  feels  little  of  the 
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biting  iioilh  and  east  winds  which  are  su  often 
fatal  to  tender  shrubs.  I  have  foiuid  it  endure 
12"  of  still  frost  uninjured,  but  am  convinced  i 
that  if  exposed  to  3°  or  4"  of  black  frost  driven 
by  a  north-east  gale  it  would  succumb.  Where 
it  takes  kindly  it  makes  an  admirable  covering 
for  a  wall,  as  its  foliage  is  held  throughout  the 
winter.  For  all  that  I  should  not  advise  anyone 
to  rely  on  it  solely  for  this  purpose,  but  have 
two  strings  to  their  bow  by  planting  with  it 
such  Roses  as  W.  A.  Richardson  and  Reine 
Marie  Henriette,  as,  not  only  is  the  effect  pro- 
duced better,  but  in  the  event  of  an  exception- 
ally severe  winter  killing  the  Clianthus  a  covering 
is  still  left  to  hide  the  wall." 


THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 


PEACH    TREES    OUTSIDE. 


T 


Fi.owEBiNfi  Shkuks. 
From  The  Holt,  Harrow  Weald,  Mr.  A 
Kingsmill  sends  shoots  of  three  charming  flower 
ing  shrubs — Deutzia  gracilis  rosea, 
Cytisiis  purpureus  and  Lonicera 
Alberti  (syn.  L.  spinosa).  Mr. 
Kingsmill  says  that  these  three 
plants  are  growing  together  and 
produce  a  beautiful  colour  effect, 
as  all  are  at  their  best  at  the  same 
time.  The  Deutzia  is  a  soft  pale 
rose,  the  Cytisus  is  lilac  coloured 
and  the  Lonicera  is  clear  rose. 
We  can  well  imagine  that  they 
must  look  very  beautiful  all 
growing  near  each  other. 


HE  cold,  chilly  nights  we  have  recently 
experienced  have  greatly  retarded  the 
growth  of  both  the  Peach  and  Nec- 
tarine, and  in  many  instances  the 
yuung  shoots  have  become  much 
infested  with  green  fly.  These  insects, 
which  appear  to  have  a  great  liking  for  the 
young  growths,  if  not  checked  early  will  (juickly 
cripple  tlie  shoots  to  such  an  extent  that  for  weeks 
little  further  growth  will  be  made.  I  have  ex- 
perienced more  difficulty  in  eradicating  this  pest 
than  has   been    the  case   for 


this   spring   than  has    been    the  case   tor   many 

years,  but  under  repeated  syringing  almost  daily  '  carefuUj'  secure  to  the  walls  or  trellises  the  new 


shoot  that  is  wanted  for  a  particular  purpose. 
It  is  well  to  go  over  the  trees  at  various  times  in 
preference  to  one  severe  thinning.  At  the  first 
thinning  preserve  one  strong  shoot  at  the  base 
on  the  upper  side  if  possible,  others  at  intervals 
of  a  few  inches,  the  leaders  and  any  fore-right 
shoots  and  those  at  the  back,  after  which 
others  may  be  removed,  and  so  on  till  only 
sufficient  are  left  tor  next  year's  crop.  We 
always  keep  removing  any  young  or  useless 
shoots  when  going  over  the  trees  through- 
out the  growing  season,  so  that  the  winter 
pruning  is  practically  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Young  trees  planted  last  autumn  should  Ije 
given  a  good  firm  treading  over  and  about  the 
roots,  after  which  slightly  loosen  the  surface  to 
the  depth  of  2  inches  to  prevent  cracking.     Then 


with    a    Quassia    extract,    they    are    now    fast  '  shoots   for 


the  formation  of  the  future  trees. 
These  should  be  trained  straight 
from  the  various  points  and  at 
suitable  angles,  leaving  ample 
space  in  the  ties  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  shoots  without  pinching 
them  during  the  summer.  Keep 
them  clean  and  free  from  insects, 
and  should  water  at  the  roots  be 
required  at  a  later  date,  do  not 
omit  to  supply  sufficient  to  keep 
the  trees  healthy  and  produce  a 
free  growth.  H.  Mabkham. 

Wrothatn  Park. 


Dog's  Tooth  Violets. 
From  Mrs.  Rynd,  Brasted 
Rectory,  Kent,  we  have  received 
flowers  of  this  handsome  plant 
{ pjrythronium  giganteiim)  that 
prove  the  plants  to  be  quite  at 
home  where  they  are  growing. 
One  of  the  stems  carried  as  many 
as  twelve  flowers  and  buds,  being 
imusually  fine.  E.  giganteum  is 
a  native  of  California,*  and  is  some- 
times made  a  variety  of  E.  grandi- 
florum.  The  latter  species,  how- 
ever, has  yellow  flowers  and  green 
leaves,  while  the  former  has 
mottled  leaves  and  white  or  straw- 
coloured  flowers  with  an  orange 
base.  All  are  very  ornamental 
and  useful  tor  a  cool  sheltered 
position  in  the  rock  garden  or 
fernery  border.  They  succeed 
admirably  in  light  rich  soil,  but  an 
aiuiual  top-dressing  of  leaf-soil  and 
\\ell-decayed  manvire  is  beneficial. 

Beautiful  Tulips  from  Ireland. 
Mr.  Hartland  sends  a  magnifi- 
cent lot  of  May-flowering  Tulips, 
showing  how  wonderfull3'  well 
they  do  in  the  South  of  Ireland. 
Among  the  most  conspicuous  we 
may  mention  (ilare  of  the  (harden, 
which  is  one  of  the  darkest  of  all 
the  May  Tulips  we  know,  colour 
intense  blue-crimson,  with  dark 
base  edged  with  gold ;  Ixioides — 
this  is  a  lovely  Tulip,  clear  yellow. 

dark  blue-green  base.     It  is  not  unlike  some  of    disappearing,    so  that   with   genial   weather   we  ,  of  first  size 

the  Ixias,  hence,  we  presume,  its  name.  Gesneri-  \  hope  for  a  healthy  growth  and  an  abundance  of  ;  stems  were  "  leggy,''  one  7  feet  long  carried  two 
ana  lutea,  a  noble  self -yellow  Tulip  with  no  other  1  firm  dark  green  leaves,  essential  for  the  annual  Apples,  the  branches  crossed  in  all  directions, 
colour  whatever ;  Koh-i-noor— this  is  one  of  the  !  production  of  heavy  crops  of  good  fruit.  Our  i  chafing  one  another  sorely,  and  the  fruit  mainly 
best  knovni  of  the  Tulips  ;  Illuminator,  lovely  :  trees  have  set  a  very  heavy  crop,  and  the  thin-  of  second  size,  yellowish  and  greenish  white  in 
Tulip,  yellow,  flushed  with  red  ;  Rosalind,  very  !  ning  of  the  fruit  has  already  received  attention.  ;  colour  instead  of  flushed  with  red  similar  to  the 
pretty  cherry  crimson  flower,  very  neat  shape  ;  j  I  do  not  at  any  time  advocate  too  heavy  a  crop  others.  It  is  incredible  that  the  fruit  could  be 
Oriens.  very  pretty  colour,  buff  yellow,  flamed  of  fruit,  but  a  fair  supply,  thus  giving  the  trees  |  gathered  or  the  soil  cultivated  without  damaging 
with  soft  rose  :  Billietiana  Bishop's  Mitre,  yellow,    an  opportunity  of  building  strong  fruitful  wood  i  thetrees,  such  a  tangle  were  they 

for  the  next  year's  crop.     Disbudding  and  train-        " 

ing  in  the  young  wood  must  be  thoroughly  and 

carefully  attended  to,  removing  at  intervals,  with 

the  thumb  and   finger,    ill-placed  young   shoots 

and  those  not  required  for  filling  up  wall  space. 
It  is  needless  to  remark  that  the  well-trained 

Peach  tree  depends  greatly  on   the  way  it  is  dis- 
budded.    One  should  never  lose  sight  of  a  single 
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THE  PRUNING  OF  FRUIT 
TREES. 

In  a  recent  number  of  The  Garden 
a  question  was  raised  as  to  the 
fruit-bearing  capacity  of  pruned 
and  non-pruned  Apple  trees  at  the 
Woburn  Experimental  Fruit 
Farm.  This  question  opens  up 
others  also.  No  one  can  be  better 
aware  than  Mr.  Pickering  himself 
that  the  giving  out  of  a  fraction  of 
a  single  experiment  at  a  time,  if 
concerning  a  new  departure,  causes 
unrest  or  worse  to  gardeners 
generally.  I  allude,  for  instance, 
to  the  statement  that  carelessly 
planted  trees  flourished  better  than 
those  carefully  planted.  The  ex- 
planation that  new  roots  had  been 
emitted  higher  up  the  main  stem 
was  given  a  considerable  time 
afterwards.  Then,  again,  there  is 
the  present  difficulty ;  and,  finally, 
it  does  not  follow  at  all  that  what 
happens  in  the  Crawley  plantation 
will  happen  everywhere  else,  for 
the  position  itself  is  a,  long  way 
from  being  perfect  for  an  experi- 
mental fruit  farm.  Now  when  at 
Woburn  (or  Crawley,  where  the 
farm  reallj'  is)  it  was  observed  that 
the  pruned  Apple  trees  were  well 
shaped  and  close  pruned  on  the  "six 
cordons  to  a  tree  "  system.  On 
these  were  excellent  fruits,  well 
coloured,  good  flavoured  and  chiefly 
but  on  the  unpruned  the  shoots  or 


flamed  with  rich  rose  ;  Mrs.  Moon — this  is  one 
of  the  best  of  all  the  late  Tulips,  being  a  rich 
yellow  in  colour  and  having  very  open  segments  ; 
Flava,  sulphur  yellow  :  Didieri  alba,  pure  white  ; 
Kaleidoscope,  very  distinct  in  colour,  rose, 
margined  with  yellow,  the  inner  segments  flamed 
with  white  rose ;  Golden  Spire,  magnificent 
variety,  yellow  suffused  wjth  crimson. 


What  is  to  be  learned  from  all  this  ?  Is  it  not 
that  pruning  as  now  practised  "  stunts "  the 
trees.  A  large  leaf  area  means  a  large  root  area, 
and  many  roots  imply  large  fruit-carrying  capa- 
city, but  the  reverse  process  is  also  true,  and, 
unfortun.itely,  this  is  the  direction  in  which 
modern  pruners  tend  to  go. 

St.  A/lian.^.  ^^'ALTER  Bailey. 
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LATE    PLANTED    ROSES.- 

TUKSK  are  looking  well  this  year,  owing, 
doubtless,  tu  the  rain  we  have  had. 
Where  the  soil  was  trenched  and 
planting  carefully  carried  out,  not 
a  Rose  has  failed,  although  put  in  as 
late  as  April.  I  should  advise  the 
removal  of  all  flower-buds  that  appear  before 
July,  and  if  the  object  be  to  have  a  good 
display  in  autumn,  the  buds  should  be 
kept  pinched  off  until  August.  Of  course  I 
am  referring  to  the  bedding  varieties,  such  as 
Mme.  Ravary,  Camoens,  &o.  I  have  proved 
again  the  advisability  of  fairly  hard  pruning 
before  planting  in  spring,  and  this  applies  also  to 
late  planted  standard  Roses.  It  is  much  better 
to  have  two  or  three  good  growths  than  a  lot  of 
small  twiggy  shoots  that  merely  bring  forth  a  puny 
liud  and  a  wretched  bloom.  \\'atering  now  and 
then  with  weak  liquid  manure  will  considerably 
help  the  plants  if  given  during  .Tune  and  -July, 
and  I  should  advise  a  light  mulching  also,  using 
well-decayed  manure  for  the  purpose.  P. 


impede  light  and  air.  From  the  old  stems  thus 
left  some  fine  young  growths  will  come,  and 
it  is  into  these  various  sorts  of  Roses  may  be 
budded. 

Even  if  one  budded  only  a  variety  of  the 
Lord  Penzance  Sweet  Briar  it  would  make  a 
delightful  feature  of  the  hedgerows,  but  there 
are  now  so  many  beautiful  rambling  Roses  that 
might  be  budded  that  one  can  picture  to  one's 
mind  what  hedgerows  of  beauty  could  be 
obtained  without  much  labour  or  cost.  Of  course, 
this  is  nothing  new,  and  doubtless  many  readers 
first  practised  the  art  of  budding  upon  Briars 
growing  in  such  a  hedge.  I  well  remember  my 
first  budding  upon  these  hedgerows,  and  how  sorry 
I  was  I  could  not  dig  up  and  take  away  my 
first  Rose  plant,  but  the  hedge  did  not  belong 
to  me.  I  should  like  to  see  the  time  when 
Roses  of  many  hues  will  adorn  our  hedgerows, 
especially  those  out  of  reach  of  the  Bank  Holiday 
depredators.  P. 


EARLY    ROSES. 

Mr.  Molyneux's  note  reminded  me  of  an  early 
Rose  which  appeared  on  a  sheltered  wall  on 
April  .30  last.  The  variety  was  Sericea.  Just 
now  (May  24)  in  the  north  of  London  Rosa  sinica 
is  flowering  well,  and  its  wonderful  offspring  (R. 
sinica  Anemone)  is  just  unfolding  its  beautiful 
blossoms.  R.  hispida  will  be  out  in  a  day  or  so, 
and  then  we  shall  have  the  charming  Scotch 
Roses,  many  of  the  singles  having  already 
appeared.  R.  hispida  is  most  beautiful ;  it  has 
the  prettiest  shaped  buds,  very  tiny,  but  of  a 
delightful  canary  yellow.  I  cannot  imagine  why 
these  Roses  are  not  more  frequently  met  with, 
their  simple  beauty  must  appeal  to  all  true  lovers 
of  Nature.  What  a  galaxy  of  beauty  will  soon 
be  seen,  and  the  warm  moist  weather  of  the  last 
few  days  will  hasten  them  on.  Hedges  of  Rugosa 
are  always  very  early  with  us,  Mrs.  Anthony 
Waterer  contrasting  well  with  Blanc  Doiible  de 
Courbet  and  Mercedes.  About  the  6th  to  the 
10th  of  this  month  we  may  expect  a  feast  from 
large  bushes  of  Aglaia  and  Electra,  also  of 
Waltham  Bride,  the  Penzance 
Briars  and  the  beautiful  Carmine 
Pillar.  Then  there  is  the  pale 
yellow  masses  of  Harrisonii  in  con- 
trast to  the  blood-red  Robusta  in 
pillar  form,  while  standards  and 
pillars  of  Blairii  No.  2  and  bushes  of 
the  little  miniature  Provence  Roses 
add  interest  to  that  part  of  the 
garden  where  they  are  located. 
Graudiflora,  Ruby  Queen,  Euphro- 
sjTie  and  Thalia  are  others  that 
one  might  well  plant  for  early 
flowering.  I  think  this  group  of 
Roses  to  bloom  almost  simul- 
taneously adds  greatly  to  the 
interest  of  the  garden,  and  each 
one  naturally  enhances  the  beauty 
of  the  other.  P. 


SOME    OF    THE    NEWER    .JAPANESE 
ROSES. 

The  increasing  popularity  of  these  vigorous  Roses 
is  proof  that  they  have  borne  out  all  the  good 
things  said  of  them.  Whatever  improvements 
the  future  may  have  in  store  for  us,  it  is  not 
likely  that  established  favourites,  such  as  Alberio 
Barbier,  Jersey  Beauty,  Rene  Andr^,  Gardenia, 
or  Dorothy  Perkins  will  be  supplanted.  There 
is  room  for  brilliant  colours  in  double  sorts,  and 
in  singles  one  cannot  wish  for  anything  more 
beautiful  than  Hiawatha,  with  its  glowing  trails 
of  rich  crimson.  One  of  the  loveliest  of  the  newer 
sorts  is 

Joseph  Billard.  This  should  be  a  splendid 
companion  to  .Jersey  Beauty  ;  its  flowers  are 
about  as  large,  quite  single,  rich  carmine  in 
colour,  with  large  yellowish  centre. 

Edmond  Proust  is  so  perfectly  distinct  and 
large  that  were  it  not  for  its  foliage  one  would 
never  suppose  it  to  be  a  wiehuraiana  Rose.  The 
colour  is  a  clear  pale  pink,  with  a  rich  carmine 
centre,  rendering  it  most  attractive. 

Alexaiidre  Trimouilltt  is  rosy  white  in  colour, 
tinted  with  salmon.  Its  flowers  are  almost  Tea- 
like in  their  beauty. 

Elisa  Rohichon  cannot  fail  to  please.  Its 
delightful   little    buds    of    chamois   yellow    and 


apricot  are  most  useful,  and  it  should  find  a  place 
in  every  collection. 

Frawois  Giiillot  is  something  like  Alberiu 
Uarbier,  but  its  flowers  are  whiter  than  that 
beautiful  sort. 

Joseph  Lahu)  is  a  lovely  tint  of  porcelain  while, 
shaded  with  rose  when  opening.  The  blossoms 
are  semi-double. 

All  those  mentioned  are  well  worth  adding 
to  one's  collection.  I  would  utter  a  word  of 
caution  when  planting,  and  that  is,  give  these 
Roses  plenty  of  room.  I  consider  100  square  feet 
none  too  much  to  allot  to  each  variety  if  they  are 
used  as  ground  trailers.  Of  course  where  a 
bank  is  planted  with  a  view  to  its  being  com- 
pletely covered  the  plants  should  be  much 
closer.  What  graceful  objects  they  are  clamber- 
ing up  tall  poles  or  cut-back  trees,  some  even 
drooping  over  like  a  shower  of  flower  and  foliage. 
These  Roses  make  the  most  picturesque  arbours 
imaginable  if  their  growths  are  carefully  laid  out 
in  a  light  framework  of  wire.  P. 


THE    GENTIANELLA. 

(Geniiana  acaulis). 

A  NATIVE  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  the  common 
(jentianella  has  long  been  associated  with  English 
gardens.  As  with  all  the  Gentians,  the  flowers 
are  intensely  blue,  borne  upon  stems  some 
3  inches  long  ;  individually  the  blooms  are  large, 
yet  it  is  only  when  seen  in  the  mass  that  one 
realises  the  extent  to  which  our  British  gardens 
have  been  enriched  by  these  alpine  flowers.  A 
plant  common  in  many  gardens,  one  often  sees 
it  under  conditions  inimical  to  good  results.  It 
grows  best  in  well-drained  gritty  soil  having  a 
gentle  slope  to  the  south.  If  planted  firmly  in 
good  soil  it  rarely  requires  transplanting.  Each 
spring  a  top-dressing  of  rich  gritty  soil  is  rubbed 
well  into  and  around  the  crowns,  which  soon 
push  through  the  new  deposit.  During  the 
season  while  new  growth  is  developing  abundance 
of  water  should  be  given,  while  an  additional 
stimulant  in  the  form  of  diluted  cow  manure  water 
adds  greatly  to  the  quality  and  abundance  of  the 
flowers.  One  frequently  sees  the  Gentianella 
employed  as  an  edging  to  flower  beds.  It  is 
capable  of  producing  a  remai-kable  floral  display. 
Walmsgate,  Lotdh,  Lines.       Thomas  Smith. 


BRIARS  IN  HEDGEROWS.       :  ^ 

Theke  are  doubtless  many  readers 
of  The  Garden  who  own  or 
occupy  paddocks,  meadows  and 
fields  in  whose  hedges  abundant 
wild  Briars  may  be  found.  What 
is  to  prevent  anyone  so  situated 
having  some  beautiful  Roses 
growing  in  such  hedgerows?  It 
is  only  a  matter  of  time.  Go 
over  the  hedges  now  and  trim  up 
the  likely  Briars,  cutting  back 
severely  the  side-shoots,  leaving 
merely  the  old  stem.  Cut  away 
any    other    growths    that   would 
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G^RT>ENING     FOR     BEGINNERS. 

SIMPLE      HINTS. 


Recognising  this,  it  must  be 
apparent  that  one  should 
endeavour  to  grow  these  canes 
as  finely  as  it  is  possible  to  do 
so.  It  is  equalh'  evident  that 
if  they  are  all  allowed  to 
develop  there  will  not  be  room 


CURRENT  WORK  IN  THE 
GARDEN.  —  Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  all  planting  is  over  and 
seeds  are  sown,  there  is  still  much 
work  to  do  in  the  garden,  for  the 
plants  will  not  look  after  themselves 

for  long  in  a  satisfactory  way.     Success  in  gar- 
dening is  achieved  only  by  constant  attention  to    for  all  to  grow  and  mature  as 

one's  plants,  attending  to  their  needs  as  these    they  ought  to  do  ;    therefore 

become    apparent.       The    flower    garden,    fruit    some   of    them   must    be    re- 
garden  and  kitchen  garden  each  provide  plentj'    moved.     Not  more  than  half- 

of  work  for  those  who  like  to  do  the  best  they    a-dozen    must   be    allowed  to 

can  for  their  plants.     By  intelligent  and  careful    remain  around  each  clump  or 

work  the  effects  of  bad  or  uncongenial  weather    "stool."     In  pulling  up  those 

may  be  minimised  ;  in  fact,  it  is  only  by  taking  a    not  wanted,  take  care  not  to 

keen  interest  in  the  garden  and  doing  work  that    disturb  the  strongest  and  those 

ob\-iously  needs  to  be  done  that  one  is  able  to    most  conveniently  placed  near 

realise   how   very   much   plants    can   be    helped    the  wires  or  stakes  to  which 

towards   a   perfect  growth   and  flowering.     For    they  are  to  be  trained.     The 

instance,  in  the  fruit  garden  now,  half-a-dozen  it  is  proposed  to 

leave  must  be  first  selected  : 

I    The   Ratsphtrries  require   attention.     All  who    then  all  the  weak  and  spind- 

grow  Raspberries  will  have  noticed  that  at  this    ling  growths   and   those   that 

time   of    year    a    number  —  sometimes    a    large    sprang  up  some  distance  away 

number— of  growths  appear  round  about  the  base    from  the  parent  stem  should 

of   the    plants.     If  these   are   allowed   to   grow    be    uprooted.      The    selected 

unchecked,  there  will  be  a  thicket  of  shoots  by    growths  will  then  have  every 

the  end  of  the  summer,   and  few  if  any  of  the    chance  to  reach  their  full  development  and  ripen    even  the   small   seedling   weeds  as   well   as   big 

canes  will  be  of  anv  value.     Probably  many  do    thoroughly,   and  so  be  in  perfect  condition   for    ones    are    destroyed.       The    hoe   thus  serves  a 

not  know,  or,  at  any  rate,  do  not  stop  to  think,    fruiting   the  following  year.     Probably  most  of    double  purpose — it   aerates   and   keeps   the  soil 

that  the    growths   that  are  produced  this  year    the  failures  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Raspberry    moist  and  eradicates  weeds.     In  fact,  it  must  be 

form  the  canes  that  will  bear  fruit  next  year,    arise  from  a  neglect  of  the  plants  at  this  season    classed   as    one    of    the   most  useful    tools    the 

of  the  year.     The  shoots  are    gardener  has,  by  its  aid  the  ground  is  kept  clean 
allowed  to  go  unthinned,  and    and  in  the  condition  best  suited  to  the  needs  of 
become   weak    and    spindling    growing  crops, 
and   fail   to  ripen.     It  is  not 
much    use    allowing   them   to 
grow    all    the    summer,    and 
then  in    the  autumn  to    thin 
them  out,  for  by  then  the  mis- 
chief is  done. 


SEEDIJXliS   OF   HALT-HARDT    PLANTS,  SUCH   AS    PHLO.X    DRCMMDNDI, 

THAT  WEKE  KAISED   IN    POTS  AND   BOXES    SHOCLD   BE   PLANTED  OUT 

IN    COLD    FRAMES    TO    BE    HARDENED    OFF    BEFORE    BEING    PUT    OCT 

IN    THE    OPEN    BORDER. 


MiUchinrj  Strawberries. — Now  that  the  fruits 
of  the  Strawberries  are  formed  the  plants  will 
benefit  by  a  mulching  of  straw}'  litter  that  will 
serve  a  two-fold  purpose.  The  roots  will  benefit 
by  the  manure  washed  from  the  litter  by  rain, 
while  the  clean  straw  that  remains  will  serve  to 
keep  the  fruit  from  becoming  spoilt  by  soil 
splashes  during  a  hea\-y  shower.  Sluch  damage 
is  often  done  to  Strawberry  fruits  if  means  are 
not  taken  to  protect  the  ripening  fruits  during 
heavy  rains,  for  the  soil  that  is  splashed  up  dis- 
figures and  renders  them  of  little  value.  Such  a 
mulch  as  recommended  is  essential  if  one  would 
bad  practice  to  commence  gather  Strawberries  clean  and  fresh.  It  is  a  good 
watering  garden  crops  until  plan  also  to  prop  up  the  bunches  of  fruit  2  inches 
they  are  absolutely  in  need  of  or  3  inches  from  the  ground  b}'  means  of  small 
it,  unless  you  are  prepared  to    forked  sticks,  allowing  the  stem  of  the  bunch  of 

fruit  to  rest  on  the  fork.  Thej'  are  then  quite 
safe  from  disfigurement  and  are  not  so  liable  to 
be  attacked  by  slugs  and  ground  insects. 


Hoeing. — No  gardening 
operation  is  of  greater  im- 
portance during  the  hot 
summer  weather  than  that  of 
hoeing.  The  constant  use  of 
the  hoe  saves  a  great  deal  of 
labour   in  watering.      It  is  a 


continue  the  watering  so  long 
as  the  hot,  drj-  weather  lasts, 
for  artificial  watering  causes 
the  surface  of  the  ground  to 
'■  cake,"  as  it  is  termed,  that 


AT    THIS     TIME     OF    YEAR    NUMEROUS    GROWTHS    MAY    BE     NOTICED 

AROUND    THE    BASE    OF  RASPBERRY    PLANTS  :     ONLY    FIVE    OR    SIX 

OF     THE     PTRONGEST     SHOULD     BE     ALLOWED     TO     REMAIN.         THEY' 

WILL  BEAR  FRUIT   NEXT  YEAR. 


Pricking  OiU  Seedlings. — "Pricking  out"  is 
is  to  .say,  the  hot  sun  striking  a  gardening  term  used  to  indicate  the  transference 
on  the  recently- watered  of  seedling  plants  from  the  box  wherein  the  seed 
ground  causes  it  to  crack,  and  was  sown  to  a  box,  frame,  or  bed  where  they  may 
then  naturall}'  a  great  deal  of  have  more  room  for  development  and  may  be 
the  ground  moisture  quickly  inured  to  a  cooler  atmosphere  preparatory  to 
evaporates,  necessitating  con-  being  hardened  off  for  planting  out.  Such  half- 
tinual  frequent  watering,  hardy  plants  as  Phlox  Drummondi  may  be  pricked 
whereas,  if  the  surface  of  the  out  on  a  bed  of  light  soil  made  up  in  a  cold 
soil  is  kept  fine  and  loose  b}'  frame.  If  placed  2  inches  or  3  inclies  apart,  they 
frequent  hoeing,  there  is  no  will  make  rapid  progress  and  soon  will  be  large 
loss  from  evaporation,  the  soil  enough  to  be  put  out  of  doors  in  the  beds  where 
does  not  crack,  leading  wide  they  are  to  flower.  Plenty  of  air  must  be  given  ; 
"  '  in  fact,  on  bright,  warm  days  the  lights  must  be 
removed  altogether,  so  that  thej-oung  plants  maj' 
be  hardy  and  strong.  It  is  important  that  the 
soil  in  which  seedlings  are  pricked  off  should  be 
light  (it  should  consist  largely  of  leaf-soil  and 
sifted  loam),  for  in  a  heavy  soil  it  is  impossible  to 
also  of  great  assistance  to  the  transplant  the  seedlings  without  damaging  the 
gardener  in  the  eradicating  of  roots  considerably.  In  a  light  soil  it  is  quite  easy 
weeds.      By  frequent   hoeing   to  take  up  each  plant  with  its  roots  practically 


fissures  for  the  escape  of  the 
ground  moisture.  Hoeing  is 
not  merely  beneficial  in  con- 
serving the  moisture  in  the 
soil,  although  in  this,  perhaps, 
lies  its  greatest  value.     It  is 
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IN    THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN    HOEINfi 

NOW.        HOEING     MAKES    THE    SURFACE-SOIL    LOOSE    AND 

GROUND    MOIST. 


IS    ONE    OF    THE    MOST    IMPORTANT    THINGS 
FINE,    AND     SO     HELPS 


ATTEND    TO 
KEEP     THE 


intact,  and  when  planted  in  their  permanent 
quarters  they  grow  away  without  a  cheek.  And 
this  is  a  most  important  matter,  for  to  give 
them  a  check  in  their'  short  lives  is  to  hinder 
their  progress  a  good  deal.  It  is  always  wise  to 
water  transplanted  seedlings  when  all  are  put 
out,  using  a  watering  can  with  a  rose  on  the 
spout.  Even  e.xposure  to  the  air  for  a  short  time 
dries  the  tender  root-fibres.  A  timely  applica- 
tion of  water  refreshes  them  and  settles  the  soil 
about  the  roots,  thus  enabling  the  tiny  plants  to 
grow  away  at  once. 

FUCHSIA  PLANTS  IN  SUMMER.— Fuchsia 
culture  is  very  fascinating  work  and  claims  the 
attention  of  many  gardeners  and  amateurs. 
Young  plants  may  be  grown  to  form  bushes, 
pyramids  or  standards.  The  latter  are  useful  for 
bedding-out  purposes  in  summer ;  but  I  shall 
confine  my  hints  to  the  growing  of  pot  plants. 

How  to  firoir  a  Pyramidal  Plant. — Presuming 
you  are  dealing  with  a  young  plant  rooted  in  the 
spring,  the  point  of  the  main  stem  should  be 
pinched  off  when  the  plant  is  9  inches  high. 
The  removal  of  the  point  of  the  main  stem 
causes  side  shoots  to  grow  freely  from  the  lower 
part  of  it,  and  thus  form  a  sustantial  foundation 
for  a  fine  specimen.  One  of  the  best  of  the  new 
shoots  near  the  top  of  the  plant  should  be 
fastened  to  a  neat  stake  and  be  grown  on,  being, 
in  its  turn,  duly  pinched  when  it  is  about 
7  inches  long.  The  side  shoots  must  also  be 
stopped  when  they  have  made  three  joints  ; 
stopping  not  only  induces  multiplication  of 
shoots,  but  also  strengthens  them,  so  that  fewer 
stakes  are  required  to  support  the  plant.  In  I 
one  season  a  young  pyramid  may  be  grown 
■30  inches  high  and  24  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
base. 

Hoiv  to  Grow  a  Standard.  ^Instead  of  pinching 
the  main  stem  when  it  is  9  inches  high,  allow  it 
to  attain  to   a   height  of    at  least  24   inches — 


.SO  inches  would  be  better.  Stake  the  plant  early, 
and  contiiuie  to  remove  all  side  shoots  which 
api^ear  up  to  within  6  inches  of  the  top,  as  those 
near  the  top  will  form  the  liead. 


WALLACE'S    LATE    TULIPS. 

HEN  passing  through  Colchester 
travellers  on  the  Great  Eastern 
Railway  may  have  caught  a 
fleeting  glimpse  of  the  Tulip 
fields  of  Messrs.  R.  W.  Wallace 
and  Co. ,  a  glimpse  that  showed 
masses  of  brilliant  colour,  hiding  the  ground 
surface  and  rippling  gracefully  in  the  early 
summer  breeze.  Even  a  passing  sight  of  these 
May-flowering  Tulips  gives  one  some  idea  of  their 
value  in  the  garden  at  that  period  when  the 
flowers  of  spring  are  over,  and  when  borders  are 
bare  or  filled  with  plants  that  have  still  to  grow 
and  flower.  Daft'odils,  Wallflowers,  early  Tulips, 
Hyacinths  and  many  more  are  long  since  past 
their  best,  and  the  May-flowering  Tulips,  the 
Darwin  and  the  cottage  varieties  are  more  than 
welcome.  They  are  welcome  in  that  they  come 
when  others  go,  that  they  fill  the  garden  with  a 
blaze  of  colour  just  when  it  is  chiefly  needed,  yet 
they  are  welcome  most  for  their  own  fair  beauty. 
You  see  the  best  of  many  a  flower  at  a  distance, 
when,  with  numbers  of  its  kind,  it  makes  a  mass 
of  gay  and  gaudy  colour,  or  perhaps  of  soft- 
hued  grey.  They  are  planted  only  and  solely 
for  efl'ect,  not  for  the  charm  of  the  individual 
flower.  Invaluable  as  the  later  Tulips  are  for 
massing  in  large  groups  for  colour  effect,  they 
are  far  too  good  to  be  relegated  altogether  to 
that  use.  The  long,  strong  stems  and  soft-toned 
flowers  of  the  Darwins.  the  grace  and  brilliance 
of  the  cottage  Tulips,  place  them  in  the  front 
rank  as  plants  for  grouping  in  the  border,  yet 
the  individual  flower  is  far  more  beautiful  than 
the  mass.  Their  rare  and  tender  shades  of 
colour  are  to  be  found  in  none  of  the  earl}- 
Tulips :  the  exquisitely  marked  centres,  the 
faultless  shape  and  perfect  poise  on  long,  strong 
stems  some  2  feet  higli,  mark  the  later  Tulips  as 
flowers  of  unrivalled  beauty  that  not  the  smallest 
garden  can  rightly  do  without. 

The  rounded  cup-sliaped  blooms  cif  the  Darwins 
in  the  softest  shades  of  colour,  from  white  tlimugh 
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STRAWBERRIES     ARE     NOW     SHOWING    FRUIT,    AM)     A     MULCH     OF     LITTER    WILL    DO    THE    rL.\NTS 
GOOD   AND   PREVENT   THE  FRUITS   BEING   SPLASHED   WITH   SOIL   DURING   HEAVY  RAINS. 
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n-ev  pink  and  rose  to  purple,  have  a  eharni 
that  is  only  equalled  by  the  flo^vers  of  the  cottage 
varieties,  flowers  that  are  distinguished  primarily 
bv  elegance  and  grace,  and  gay  though  not  gaudy 
colourTng.  Let  the  garish  early  Tulips  flaunt 
themselves  as  they  will,  they  quite  tail  to  compel 
the  appreciation  that  one  ungrudgingly  gives  to 
the  Darwins,  delightful  in  their  old  world  form 
and  quiet  colouring,  and  the  cottage  sorts  with 
their  exquisitely  turned  petals  and  ngorous  leafy 
growth.  The  latter  are  flowers  not  to  look  at 
only,  but  to  look  into. 

It   were    an   impossible    task    to    attempt   to 
enumerate  the  best  in  Messrs.   Wallace's  collec- 
tion when   all  are    so    good.     Yet    there  are   a 
few  that    seem    to    stand    head   and    shoulders 
above    their    fellows,    not    necessarily    literally 
so     and  deserve  mention.      Among  the  cottage 
varieties    Inglescombe    Pink     is,     perhaps,    the 
most   beautiful    of   all.       It  is    a    large    bright 
pink  flower,  softened   l)y  a   blending  of  salmon, 
produced    on    a    tall,    strong    stem,   and    made 
a    magnificent    display     in     Messrs.     Wallaces 
criounds.     Flame    is    another    fine    Tulip    ot    a 
colouring  that  at  once  attracts  attention  even  in 
the  midst  of  a  field  of  lovely  flowers.     There  is 
a  glow  in  its  scarlet  blooms  that  impresses  one, 
and   compels   you   to  mark   it  down  as  a  Tulip 
among  Tulips.      Inglescombe  Scarlet  is  another 
handsome  flower,  the  deep  black  centre  adding 
a  distinct  charm  to  the  brilliant  scarlet  of  the 
reflexing  bloom.      Among  the  yellows  Walter  I . 
Ware   is   quite   the   most   richly   coloured.     Its 
orange  shade  at  once  proclaims  it  as  a  Tulip  of 
quality,   and  it  is  a  variety  that  everyone  who 
can   aff'ord   it   will   lie  anxious  to   secure,      ihe 
elegant  pointed  flowers  of  gesneriana  lut«a  ;   the 
rich  yellow  tapering  blooms  on  stems  quite  "2  feet 
liiah"  of  gesneriana  lutea  maxima  (Mrs.  Moon)  ; 
Gold  Cup,  bright  ^•ellow,  softened  by  a  tinge  ut 
carmine    and   possessing    a   black    centre  :    and 
Golden  Spire,  that  scarcely  needs  describing,  are 
very    beautiful     yellow     Tulips.      Others    that 
compel   attention  by  their  marked  indmdimlity 
are   mauriana,  a   charming  orange  scarlet   iulip 
from  the  Savoy  ;  Glaucopis,  a  dwarf  and  dainty 
flower  with  rosy    cheeks  and  bright  blue  eye  ; 
Eurasian,  tall  and  stately  in   strawberry  pink  ; 
and    Coronation    Scarlet,  that    asserts    itself   m 
the  unusual  way  of  bearing  five  and   six  of  its 
brilliant  blooms  on  a  single  stem. 

Among  the  Darwins  there  are,  perhaps,  tew 
mure  charming  than  the  popular  variety  Clara 
Butt,  of  old  rose  colouring,  a  flower  of  rehneraent 
that  can  always  be  depended  on  to  look  its  best. 
The  dark  crimson  Farncombe  Sanders  impresses 
you  more  by  its  massiveness  than  by  any  gentler 
quality  yet  its  merits  are  undeniable,  though  ot 
an  order  quite  difierent  to  those  of  Mrs.  Cleve- 
land, daintily  gowned  in  delicate  pink,  or 
Psyche,  still  pale  pink,  or  Phyllis,  lilac  and 
white,  or  even  Painted  Lady,  a  quaint  flower  ot 
French  grey  colouring,  not  nearly  so  gaudy  as 
one  might  properly  expect.  For  a  Tulip  that  is 
nothing  if  not  gorgeous,  that  lays  no  claim  to 
modesty,  there  is  none  to  beat  Pride  ot 
Haarlem  ;  red  is  the  predominating  colour, 
though  this  is  flushed  with  scarlet  and  the  centre 
is  a  brilliant  blue.  King  Harold  is  robed  in  ruby 
crimson  as  befits  a  royal  flower.  White  Queen 
grows  side  by  side  with  La  Tulipe  Noire. 

To  have  seen  the  late  Tulips  is  not  to  have 
seen  all  that  Messrs.  Wallace  have  to  show  you. 
A  large  bed  filled  with  Heucheras,  crowned  with 
their  cloud-like  masses  of  flower  :  the  Lilies  m 
several  charming  sorts  waiting  to  make  their  debut 
at  the  Temple  Show  ;  the  brilliant  purple  colour- 
in"  of  Iris  germanica  violacea,  a  great  improve- 
ment on  the  ordinary  German  Iris  ;  a  new  pale 
blue  Camassia  :  magiiificent  plants  of  Eremurus 
robustus,  flowering  in  four  years  from  seed  ;  a 
(ireeian  Viola,  V.  gi-acilis,  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing we  have  seen— royal  purple  colouring,  w^th 
primrose  eye— all  these  and  many  more  plants  ot 
real  garden  value  engaged  our  attention  even 
in  the  time  of  later  'I'ulips,  and  could  one  give 
Ihem  higher  praise 
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FOR    THE    SOUTH    AND    SOUTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Flower    G.\rden. 

PREPARATIONS  should  now  be  made 
for  sowing  biennials  for  next  season. 
When  sown  earlier  than  this,  as  is 
generally  recommended,  I  find  they 
Set  overgrowni  before  planting  out 
time.  They  should  all  be  pricked  off 
in  an  open  position  before  they  get  over-crowded 
in  the  seed  beds.  Wallflowers  can  now  be  got  in 
a  variety  of  colours,  but  a  good  selection  of  dark 
and  yellow  ones  is  generally  favoured.  Vulcan 
is  a  very  good  dark  one.  Cheiranthus  alpinus 
and  C.  'Marshallii  should  be  more  generally 
grown.  The  following  should  now  be  sown  ; 
Alvssuni  saxatile  and  variety  eitrinum,  Canter- 
bury Bells  in  variety.  White  Foxgloves  and 
Lunaria  biennis  alba  (White  Honesty).  In  the 
wild  garden  here  a  large  planting  of  this  backed 
up  with  Yews  has  been  very  effective,  and  it  has 
the  advantage  of  self-sowing  itself  annually, 
ffinothera  laraarckiana,  a  fine  variety  of  ( h,nothera 
biennis,  is  also  another  fine  subject  for  the  wild 
garden ;  so  are  Verbascums  olympicum.  pannosum 
and  phlomoides.  Also  sow  Myosotis  in  variety 
and  Sweet  Williams,  of  which  Sutton  s  Pink 
Beauty  is  very  fine. 

Hardy  Fruit. 
Slmwhf.rrie.''  and  tnrly  Clierrie--<  should  now  be 
netted  :  use  light  nets  for  the  Strawberries. 
They  sliould  be  kept  clear  of  the  plants  by  means 
of  a  light  wooden  framework,  or  wires  strained 
over  short  posts.  If  they  require  it,  attend  to 
the  watering  of  late  Strawberries.  Ukiiig  care  (it 
lii.uid  manure  is  appUed)  to  keep  it  off  the  fruit. 
Forced  Strawberry  plants  should  be  put  out 
•2  feet  apart  in  heaWly  manured  ground,  making 
them  firm  with  a  rammer  and  keeping  them  well 
supplied  with  water  until  they  are  established. 
Satted  trees  should  be  examined  and  the  clay 
removed  where  they  are  swelling.  The  grafts  on 
standard  trees  should  be  for  at  least  one  season 
secured  to  light  canes,  as  they  are  apt  to  be 
twisted  off  during  high  winds. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 
Zonal  Pelaryoniumit  for  winter  flowering  should 
now  be  put  into  6-inch  or  7-inch  flowering  pots, 
using  three  parts  good  sound  loam,  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  leaf-soil,  wood  ashes  and 
bone-meal,  with  enough  sand  to  keep  the  whole 
porous  They  should  be  potted  firmly  and  stood 
in  a  cold  frame  for  a  few  days  until  they  root 
into  the  fresh  compost ;  then  stand  them  out 
in  an  open  position  on  a  bed  of  ashes.  1  hey 
should  be  well  exposed  to  sun  and  air.  J  o  get 
good  results  it  is  essential  that  they  make  hard, 
well-matured  growth.  All  flowers  should  be 
picked  off  and  strong  growths  kept  stopped. 

Primulas  that  have  been  pricked  oft  in  pans 
may  now  be  carefully  lifted  and  potted  up  into 
2-inch  pots,  using  a  light  rich  soil.  They  should 
then  be  stood  in  cold  frames  and  kept  fairly  close 
until  they  are  established. 

Gloxinias  may  now  be  well  grown  in  cold 
frames,  keeping  them  fairly  close,  closing  the 
frame  early  and  giving  plenty  of  moisture  and 
sun-heat. 

Fruit  Usder  Glass. 
Where  early  Peaches  are  cleared  off.  the  house 
should  have  ample  ventilation,  gradually  increas- 
ing it  until  air  can  be  left  full  on,  with  the  door 
opin  as  well.  Cut  out  all  the  old  fruiting  wood 
not  required  for  filling  in  and  extension,  and 
secure  all  young  growths  to  the  trellis. 

If  affected  with  red  spider,  means  should  be 
adopted  to  clean  them  :  a  \'igorous  use  of  the 
syringe  will  now  do  much  to  keeping  them  clean. 
If  badly  affected  the^■  should  be  syringed  with  a 
mixture  of  soft  soap  and  sulphur.     Make  a  paste 


with  a  little  sulphur  and  2oz.  of  soap,  then 
dissolve  in  one  gallon  of  warm  w^ater  ;  the  mixture 
should  be  kept  well  agitated  to  keep  the  sulphur 
in  suspension. 

Kitchex  Garden. 
Ctl'  )■!/.— 'The  main  crop  should  now  be  got  out 
before  the  plants  get  too  large.  Here  we  grow 
them  in  one  line  in  a  trench,  planted  1  foot 
apart.  They  should  be  well  watered  in.  and 
during  dry  weather  will  require  frequent  watering. 
In  soils  w'here  this  crop  suffers  from  damp  during 
winter  the  plants  should  not  be  raised  too  early  : 
the  resulting  plants  will  not  be  so  large,  but  they 
will  come  through  the  winter  better.  Attention 
should  be  given  to  the  sowing  of 

Late  Pfos.— Autocrat  is  a  good  reliable  sort. 
Sutton's  Ideal,  although  an  early  sort.  I  have 
found  gives  good  results,  as  it  matures  very 
quickly.  Where  birds  are  troublesome  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  sow  the  lines  6  feet  apart;  a  whole 
block  may  then  be  enclosed  with  a  light  frame- 
work, and  thus  be  easily  netted.  Plant  out  the 
later  sowing  of 

Marrows. — Heaps  of  rubbish  and  leaves  may 
be  utilised  for  this  purpose.     Plant  out 

yen-  Zealand  Spinach  if  not  raised  as  advised 
in  a  former  calendar.  It  may  now  be  sown  out 
of  doors.  John  Coutts. 

(Gardener  to  Sir  T.  Dyke  Acland,  Bart.) 
Kilkrtcm  Gardens,  Exeter. 


FOR    THE    NORTH    AND    NORTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 
Amarvllis.— Liberally  feed  plants  that  are  still 
making  free  growth  ;  the  earlier  flowered  bulbs 
will  now  be  shovv-ing  signs  of  going  to  rest,  and 
as  this  stage  is  approached  less  water  should  be 
afforded.  Keep  the  foliage  healthy  and  clean 
with  daily  syringing. 

Gart/eHi'a.?.— Cuttings  that  were  pinched  some 
time  ago  and  are  now  making  fresh  growth  should 
be  potted  on  before  they  become  root-bound,  as 
checks  received  now  may  result  in  canker  during 
the  winter.  Encourage  free  growth  by  sj-ringmg 
freely  and  shutting  up  early  in  the  afternoon, 
and  keep  the  plants  clean   from  scale  and  mealy 

Pits  and  i^ram<=-s.— Most  of  the  bedding  plants 
will  have  been  removed  from  these,  and  room  will 
now  be  afforded  for  growing  Celosias,  Salvias, 
Begonias,  &c.,  which  will  be  required  for  use  in 
the  greenhouse  during  the  next  few  months. 
Use  the  syringe  freely  to  create  atmospheric 
moisture,  and  close  the  frames  early  in  the 
afternoon. 

Fruits  Under  Glass. 
Latt    G rapes.— The    free-setting    varieties    of 
these  should  be  thinned  early.     If  left  too  long 
the   berries   become   wedged    together   and    the 
operation    rendered    mucli    more    difficult,    the 
"bloom"   also   being   rubbed  off".      In   thinning 
these  varieties  care  should  be  taken  that  each 
berry  has  ample  room  to  develop  without  crowd- 
ing, so  that  the  air  can  get  through  the  biinches, 
this  being  a  source  of  decay  in  Grapes  during  the 
winter  months.  Vineries  of  Lady  Downe's  should 
have  a  crack  of  air  applied  early  each  morning  as 
a   means   of    preventing   scalding   taking   place. 
Examine  the  borders  regularly  for  water,  keeping 
a   sharp   look   out  for  red  spider,   sponging  the 
leaves   on   its   first  appearance.     Afford  a  night 
temperature  of  70",  falling  to  <i.5°  in  the  morning, 
rising  with  sun-heat  to  85°  during  the  day. 
Flower   Garden. 
The    work   of    bedding   out   plants   will    still 
occupy  attention  in  the  flower  garden,  and  should 
be  pushed  to  completion  as  circumstances  permit. 
If  the  weather  continues  favourable,  sub  tropical 
and  other  tender  plants  may  be  placed  m  their 
summer  quarters.     Watering  will  need  attending 
to  until  the  plants  become  established  in  then- 
new   quarters,   and   newly-planted   shrubs   must 
not   be   overlooked   in   this   respect   during    the 
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pressure  of  work.  If  not  already  made,  sowings 
of  biennials,  as  Wallflowers,  Canterbury  Bell 
(Campanula  Medium),  Sweet  William  (Diantlius 
barbatus),  &c. ,  should  be  made  in  cold  frames  or 
in  seed-beds  in  the  open  ground.  Pricked  out 
when  large  enough,  they  will  make  nice  plants 
by  September  for  transplanting  into  permanent 
flowering  quarters. 

Harpv  Fruit. 
Trees  generally  are  now  in  full  growth,  and 
work  requiring  immediate  attention  consists  of 
disbudding,  stopping  and  nailing  in  or  tying 
shoots.  A  sharp  watch  will  need  to  be  kept  for 
green  and  black  fly,  to  which  Plums  and  Cherries 
are  very  liable  at  this  season.  Syringe  with 
Quassia  extract  when  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  not 
powerful  enough  to  burn  the  foliage,  or  dust  with 
Tobacco  powder.  If  the  points  of  the  shoots  only 
are  aft'ected,  dipping  the  shoots  into  a  hand- 
bowl  containing  insecticide  will  effect  a  remedy. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Potatoes.  — The  main  crop  will  now  be  well  up. 
Keep  the  surface  of  the  ground  well  loosened, 
and  when  tlie  haulm  reaches  6  inches  in  height 
earth  up,  so  that  the  young  tubers  may  not 
become  green. 

French  Beans. — Another  sowing  of  these  may 
be  made  in  the  open  ground.  For  the  general 
crop  Canadian  Wonder  is  very  satisfactory  and  a 
good  cropper. 

Turnips. — Successional  small  sowings  should 
be  made,  in  order  to  maintain  the  supply  of 
tender  young  roots.  Soot  and  wood  ashes  should 
be  sown  freely  with  the  seeds,  and  an  occasional 
dusting  given  to  the  young  plants  as  a  preventive 
against  the  ravages  of  the  Turnip  fly. 

New  Zealand  SpiriacJi  should  be  sown  for 
standing  through  the  season.  Make  successional 
small  sowings  of  Lettuce  for  a  regular  supply, 
and  of  the  Globe  variety  of  Beet  for  use  in  salads. 

Veyetable  Marrows  may  now  be  planted  out 
after  being  hardened  ofl'.  Give  a  good  watering 
when  planted,  and  aftbrd  a  handlight  for  the  first 
few  days,  shading  from  bright  sunshine  until  they 
commence  to  grow.  W.  H.  Lambert. 

(Gardener  to  Earl  Grey.) 

Howick,  NcfTthumberland. 


PRIZES     FOR     GARDENERS. 
JUNE. 


COMMON    GARDEN    PESTS    AND 
HOW"  TO    DESTROY  THEM. 


A  First  Prize  of  FOUR  GUINEAS, 

A   Second  Prize   of  TWO   GUINEAS, 

A  Third  Prize  of  ONE  GUINEA, 

And  a  Fourth  Prize  of  HALF-A-GUINEA 

are  offered  for  the  best  essays  on  the  above 
subject. 

What  is  required  is  a  plain,  straightforward 
account  of  those  insect  pests  and  diseases  that 
commonly  attack  plants  out  of  doors  and  in  glass- 
houses, and  a  description  of  the  best  means  of 
getting  rid  of  them  and  of  preventing  their 
appearance. 

The  notes  (restricted  to  1,500  words)  must  b» 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  b* 
enclosed  in  an  envelope  marked  "Competition," 
addressed  to  "  The  Editor  of  The  Garden,  20, 
Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C."  The 
answers  must  reach  this  oiEce  not  later  than 
June  30.  Both  amateur  and  professional 
gardeners  may  compete,  but  it  is  hoped  that 
those  who  contribute  regularly  to  the  pages 
of  The  Garden  will  not  do  so.  The  name  and 
address  of  the  competitor  must  be  written  upon 
the  MS. ,  and  not  upon  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 
The  Editor  accepts  no  responsibility  for  and 
cannot  undertake  to  return  the  MSS.  of  unsuccess- 
ful competitors.     The  Editor's  decision  is  final. 


TO 


ANSWERS 
CORRESPONDENTS 


RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answfeps.— JVic  Editor  intends 
to  make  The  Garben  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire 
assistance,  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may  be, 
and  with  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
"Answers  to  Correspondents"  column.  All  communica- 
tions should  he  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  The 
Garden,  SO,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W.C.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  tlte 
paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be 
on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


FLOWER   GARDEN. 
Saxifpaga  longrifolia  (ir.  M.  D.).— 

This  plant  may  be  increased  by  means  of  seed. 
Care  should  be  taken  that  the  flowers  are  not 
fertilised  by  other  closely  allied  species,  or 
worthless  hybrids  will  result.  Ramondia  pyre- 
naica  may  be  increased  by  means  of  leaf  cuttings 
in  a  similar  manner  to  Begonias.  Light  sandy 
soil  should  be  used,  and  the  leaf  cuttings  should 
be  kept  close  and  frequently  sprayed  with  water. 

Destroyingr  woodland    Allium 

(D.  S.  IV.). — All  perennial  Alliums  are  deep 
rooted,  and  even  in  open  land  would  be  difficult 
to  extirpate  by  digging  or  forking.  Such  a  course 
would  be  practically  impossible  in  a  coppice 
where  the  soil  is  full  of  tree  roots.  In  such  case 
no  other  course  seems  available  but  keeping  the 
leaf  growth  constantly  cut  down  by  hoes.  In 
two  or  three  years  the  leaf  growth  would  be  so 
weakened  that  new  bulbs  would  not  be  formed, 
and  the  plants  would  die.  Applying  any  liquid 
spray,  such  as  pure  sulphate  of  copper  in  solution 
would  no  doubt  kill  the  leafage,  but  might  also 
do  grave  harm  to  the  coppice  wood.  A  mass  of 
semi-burnt  or  decaying  Allium  leafage  would  not 
be  a  pleasant  spectacle. 

Romneya  COUlterl  (M.  Hormorden).— 
It  is  unfortunate  that  your  plant  is  in  poor  soil, 
for  it  requires  2  feet  of  rich  sandy  loam  and  a 
warm  and  sunny  position.  A  good  position  is  a 
south-west  aspect  not  far  from  a  high  wall  or 
building.  What  the  plant  does  not  like  is  con- 
stant removal  and  disturliance.  You  say  nothing 
about  its  size,  and  it  is  possible  that  division  and 
replanting,  if  the  latter  be  well  done,  would 
bring  about  the  desired  results.  You  might  lift 
the  plant  at  once,  divide  if  necessary,  and  replant 
the  divisions.  A  little  very  old  manure  may  be 
employed  with  the  soil,  which  must  be  perfectly 
drained.  The  dead  wood  may  be  removed  at  any 
time.  Annual  cutting  down  is  best,  giWng  the 
plants  a  mulch  of  leaves  or  well-decayed  manure. 
Water  well  when  in  active  growth. 

Autumn-floweping:  plants  {K  B. ).— 

Our  correspondent  says  that  she  has  planted 
three  large  beds  with  Ten-week  Stocks,  but  as 
they  are  over  by  August,  what  else  can  she  put 
between  them  for  succession  that  would  not  get 
drawn  by  the  Stocks.  We  should  not  advise 
Salpiglossis,  for  these  plants  would  get  drawn 
up  and  spindling  more  easily  than  anything. 
Really  the  most  satisfactory  plan  would  be  to 
have  some  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums  on  a 
reserve  border,  and  as  soon  as  the  Stocks  are 
over  transplant  them  to  the  bed,  taking  up  as 
much  soil  and  roots  as  possible.  If,  however, 
this  plan  is  not  practicable,  then  the  plant  we 
should  recommend  is  the  rose-coloured  form  of 
the  Stock -flowering  Larkspur.  This  is  a  charm- 
ing hardy  annual,  and  from  seed  sown  in  May, 
or  even  now,  the  plants  will  flower  quite  late 
into  the  autumn. 

Hepbaceous    bordep    ( VanHdium).  — 

The  plants  j'ou  name   are   chiefly   tall   growing 


and  vigorous,  and  when  fully  grown  require 
considerable  space.  As  you  are  raising  the  plants 
from  seeds  your  better  plan  will  be  to  plant 
several  plants  of  each  kind,  say,  five  or  more,  at 
a  few  inches  apart,  so  that  a  goodly  group  would 
l)e  formed.  You  could  plant  at  8  inches  apart, 
and  by  alternating  the  plants  the  inner  ones 
could  be  removed  later,  when  evidence  of  crowd- 
ing is  seen.  The  bolder  things,  as  Delphiniums 
and  Papaver,  would  be  best  at  18  inches  apart 
eventually,  while  A(iuilegia  would  deijend  on  the 
variety.  Heucheras,  Pyrethrums  and  Chrysan- 
themum maxiraun  spread  considerably  in  a 
lateral  direction,  but  would  flower  quite  well  once 
if  planted  at  8  inches  apart.  Smaller  subjects  may 
be  planted  between  the  clumps.  If  you  require 
a  broad  effective  edging  of  the  plants  a  double 
row  of  each  subject  would  be  best. 

Tulips  diseased  (E.  T.  England).— The  Tulips  are 
badly  diseased,  for  wliicli  burning  is  the  only  way  of 
destroying  and  preventing  a  recurrence. 

Veponica  hulkeana  (Ireland).— This  should  be 
treated  as  a  cool  greenhouse  plant.  It  is  much  more 
tender  than  the  other  New  Zealand  Veronicas,  and  is  very 
liable  to  get  killed  when  left  in  a  cold  frame  during  winter. 
Light,  rich  soils  will  suit  it,  and  it  is  quite  easy  to  grow 
providing  it  is  not  exposed  vj  frost. 

Millipedes  on  plants  (W.  D.  Robson).— The 
creatures  you  sent  are  neither  wireworms  nor  the  young  of 
the  yellow  centipedes  you  sent  on  a  former  occasion. 
They  are  young  specimens  of  one  of  the  millipedes  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  Julus,  but  they  were  not  in  a  condition 
to  name  them  more  accurately.  The  millipedes  are  well- 
known  pesls.— G.  .S.  S. 

Delphiniums  diseased  (.Ireland).— The  leaves 
of  your  Delphiniums  are  attacked  by  a  fungus  belonging 
to  the  genus  .Septoria.  Vou  had  better  cut  olt  at  once  the 
leaves  which  are  badly  attacked  and  burn  them.  Then 
spray  the  plant  once  or  twice,  with  an  interval  of  a  week 
between  each  spraying,  with  Bordeau.'i  mixture.  In  the 
autumn,  when  the  leaves  have  fallen  or  you  have  cut  down 
the  shoots,  collect  and  burn  them. 

Tulips  diseased  (Gtiffaes).—We  are  sorry  to  say 
that  your  Tulip  bulbs  are  attacked  by  the  Tulip  fungus, 
reference  to  which  has  been  made  several  times  lately  in 
The  Garden.  It  seems  to  be  extremely  prevalent  this 
year,  as  by  the  same  post  as  your  Tulips  arrived  we  had 
several  others  similarly  diseased.  As  we  have  on  several 
occasions  pointed  out,  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  burn  all 
the  bulbs  aud  the  soil  in  which  they  were  growing,  other- 
wise Tulips  must  not  be  grown  on  the  same  border  for  at 
least  three  years. 

■Weevils  in  the  garden  (U.  D.).—I  can  only 
suggest  spraying  the  foliage  with  a  lead  arsenate  wash  or 
paraffin  enmlsion  so  as  to  render  the  leaves  poisonous  or 
distasteful  to  the  weevils.  This  insect  passes  the  winter 
either  as  a  grub  feeding  on  the  roots  of  some  leguminous 
plant  or  as  a  weevil  in  any  sheltered  place  that  they  can 
find.  Hedges,  ricks,  stubble,  etc. ,  are  favourite  places,  so 
that  they  cannot  very  well  be  destroyed  during  the  winter. 
The  soil  round  the  roots  of  the  plants  should  be  made  as 
firm  as  possible  to  prevent  their  using  any  cracks,  &c.,  as 
shelter.— G.  S.  .S. 

Astep  seeds  (Zinfandel).— Yon  can  sow  the  seeds  in 
boxes  in  a  cold  frame,  or  you  may,  if  you  wish,  sow  them 
out  of  doors  on  a  border  and  treat  them  like  other  half- 
hardy  annuals,  which  may  be  sown  at  this  time  of  the  year 
by  those  who  have  no  greenhouse.  They  will,  naturally, 
flower  later  than  if  the  seeds  were  sown  in  March  under 
glass ;  but  this  is  the  only  way  in  which,  of  course,  you 
can  grow  them,  having  no  greenhouse.  They  may  be 
grown  in  pots ;  but,  if  you  grow  them  in  this  way,  you 
have  to  be  very  careful  about  the  watering,  as  the  soil  in 
the  flower-pot  dries  up  very  quickly  in  the  hot  weather, 
and,  once  the  plants  receive  a  check  through  drought,  they 
may  not  get  over  it,  or,  at  any  rate,  be  seriously  crippled. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Figrs  undeP  g'laSS  {April).  —  You  are 
quite  right  in  treating  3'our  Figs  in  the  way  you 
state..  The  border  being  restricted,  the  roots 
should  receive  a  copious  supply  of  manure  water 
while  the  fruit  is  swelling,  but  when  it  has 
attained  its  full  size  only  clear  water  must  be 
given.  More  air  must  be  given  at  night,  but  the 
temperature  must  not  be  allowed  to  drop  too 
low  or  the  flavour  of  the  fruit  will  deteriorate. 
After  the  first  crop  has  been  gathered,  give  the 
trees  a  fortnight's  rest.  Thin  the  branches  well 
out,  cutting  clean  away  the  weakly  ones.  Then 
syringe  and  close  the  house  as  before,  and  your 
second  crop  (very  likely  better  than  the  first)  will 
appear  in  due  time.  Treat  the  same  as  the  first, 
and  when  your  second  is  gathered  thin  out  the 
weak  shoots  again  (where  the  branches  are 
crowded),  and  expose  the  trees  to  ample  ventila- 
tion day  and  night,  so  as  to  secure  the  perfect 
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ripening  of  the  wood  and  good  crops  next  year. 
Keep  the  trees  on  the  dry  side  at  the  roots  in 
winter,  but  of  course  not  absolutely  dry. 

Spot  on  Vine   leaves  (/Wi).~This  is 

very  often  caused  by  tlie  liot  sun  shining  on  the 
leaves  of  the  Vine  in  the  earl}'  morning  while 
they  are  still  moist.  To  counteract  this  j'ou 
should  leave  a  little  air  in  the  vinery  all  night. 
This  has  the  effect  of  preventing  any  accumulation 
of  moisture  on  the  Vine  leaves.  If  the  night  is 
too  cold  to  admit  of  this  being  done  you  must 
make  sure  that  a  little  air  is  given  quite  early  in 
the  morning.  Perhaps  you  have  been  keeping 
the  vinery  too  moist.  During  the  dull  wet 
weather  we  are  now  having  it  is  just  as  well  not 
to  moisten  the  vinery  much  in  the  evening.  If 
there  is  any  mild«;w  on  the  Vines  this  may  be 
checked  by  dusting  the  aHected  parts  with 
flowers  of  sulphur.  Will  you  please  repeat  the 
question  about  Carnation,  as  we  do  not  quite 
understand  it  V 

Mildew   on  Vines   {IV.   F.).—  li  you 

persevere  with  the  sulphur  we  think  you  will  in 
time  get  the  upper  hand  of  the  mildew.  You 
should  dust  those  shoots  that  are  attacked  with 
flowers  of  sulphur.  This  will  not  damage  the 
(irapes,  although  the  mildew  will  to  some  extent, 
for  it  destroys  the  bloom  when  the  crops  are  ripe. 
You  might  paint  the  pipes  with  sulphur, 
providing  you  take  care  not  to  get  them  too  hot 
while  the  sulphur  is  on  them.  It  is  most 
important  to  pick  up  very  carefully  and  burn  any 
leaves,  shoots  or  berries  which  may  happen  to 
fall  down.  You  ought  to  be  particularly  careful 
in  the  autumn  when  the  leaves  fall  oft'  the  Vines, 
for  if  any  diseased  leaves  are  lying  about  the 
mildew  is  almost  certain  to  reappear  the  following 
season.  During  this  somewhat  dull  and  cold 
weather  it  is  advisable  to  have  a  little  warmth  in 
the  pipes,  for  when  the  house  is  damp  and  the 
atmosphere  is  stagnant  mildew  is  more  likely  to 
spread. 

Bpanehes  of  Currant  trees  dying 

(C.  H.  yiro(/cZ/"</iA-).— Generally  speaking,  the 
immediate  cause  of  branches  dj'ing,  and  some- 
times whole  trees  also,  is  the  work  of  the 
Currant  Sphinx,  which  deposits  its  eggs  in  the 
crevices  of  the  bark  about  the  end  of  May  or 
in  June,  and  when  hatched  the  larva  penetrates 
into  the  centre  of  the  branches  and  consumes 
the  pith,  destroying  the  part  it  attacks,  which 
result,  however,  is  not  apparent  until  the  follow- 
ing spring.  The  only  remedy  is  to  cut  away  the 
affected  part  as  soon  as  perceived  and  split 
it  open,  when  the  caterpillar  will  generally 
reveal  itself.  In  a  case  where  the  main  stem  is 
affected,  as  in  yours,  nothing  could  save  the  tree. 
Although  the  above  is  generally  accountable  for 
these  losses  in  Currant  trees,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  in  your  ease  the  cause  has  been  the 
infliction  of  a  bruise  by  some  cause  or  other  to 
the  stems  of  your  trees. 

Pinching  shoots  on  wall  trees  (A. 

Brown). — With  respect  to  the  pinching  of  shoots 
on  wall  trees,  much  depends  on  what  kinds  of 
fruits  are  referred  to.  In  the  case  of  Peaches  and 
Nectarines,  the  proper  course  is  not  to  pinch  but 
cut  out  all  shoots  that  have  grown  on  the 
front  or  back  of  the  branches,  preserving  onlj' 
those  on  the  sides  of  the  branches,  which  can  thus 
be  easily  nailed  in.  But  with  these,  as  fruit  is 
produced  on  the  new  growths,  there  should  be  some 
thinning,  so  that  these  shoots  as  nailed  or  other- 
wise laid  in  be  about  6  inches  apart.  Specially 
preserve  any  shoots  M'hioh  break  out  from  the 
base  of  shoots  that  carry  bloom  and  fruit  this  year, 
as  next  winter  these  latter  shoots  should  be  cut 
out  and  the  new  ones  take  their  places.  With 
Apricots,  Plums,  and  Pears,  where  the  new 
shoots  seem  too  close,  cut  the  weakest  clean  out. 
Pinch  back  the  rest  of  the  shoots  to  four  leaves 
early  in  .July,  leaving  the  leading  or  extension 
shoots  to  grow.  Possiblj-  a  second  pinching  of 
new  growths  may  be  needed.  In  the  winter 
prune  these  spurs  back  to  two  buds. 


Peap  leaves  diseased  (■/.  S  Arnohl).—Ai  tains 
I  can  Sff  joui-  Pear  leaves  arc  iiifi'ctecl  liy  the  leaf  seald 
fungus  (Entospuriinn  niaculatuiii),  I'lil  tlie  leaves  were  so 
young  and  they  were  so  pressed  tii;;ethfr  in  the  post  that 
I  cannot  lie  quite  certain.  I  should  at  oLice  spray  the  tiee 
with  diluted  Bordeaux  Mixture,  and  again  in  the  course 
of  a  fortnight,  when  the  leaves  fall  in  the  autunni,  or  if 
any  fall   earlier  they  should  be  collected    and  burnt.— 

o.'s.  s. 

Peap  leaf  bllstep  (/.  Heap).  —Your  Pear  leaves 
are  liadly  attacked  by  the  Pear  leaf  blister  mite  (Eriopes 
piri).  .Spray  with  the  following  mixture  at  once  :  Mix  lib. 
of  Bowers  of  sulphur  with  enough  water  to  make  it  about 
the  consistency  of  grael,  dissolve  121b.  of  soft  soap  in 
2J  gallons  of  boiling  water,  niLx  the  two  solutions  together 
thoroughly  and  add  slowly  enough  water  to  make 
25  gallons  of  wash.  At  the  end  of  June  or  early  in  .luly 
pick  off  and  burn  the  affected  leaves.  In  the  course  of  the 
winter,  any  time  before  the  buds  begin  to  open,  spray  the 
trees  with  a  solution  of  paraffin  emulsion  or  a  caustic 
alkali  wash.  As  your  trees  are  against  a  wall  it  is  not 
very  easy  to  make  sure  that  the  back  of  the  buds  get  their 
proper  share  of  the  insecticide. — G.  .S.  S. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 

Roses  for  wall  {Sidmrhan).  — As  your 
small  garden  is  in  the  .suburbs  we  think  you  could 
hardly  plant  on  your  west  wall  two  more  satis- 
factory Roses  than  Reine  Marie  Henriette  (rose) 
and  Gloire  de  Dijon  (creamy  yellow).  Both  grow 
well  and  flower  abundantly  if  given  ordinary  care, 
and  they  are  quite  hardy.  It  is  too  late  to  think 
of  planting  now  unless  you  obtain  plants  in  pots. 
Then,  of  course,  you  may  plant  them  out  in  the 
border  at  the  foot  of  the  wall,  disturbing  the 
roots  as  little  as  possible,  unless  they  are  matted 
together,  when  they  must  be  loosened.  The 
plants  will  need  no  pruning  now,  and  ought  to 
grow  away  without  any  check.  Take  care  to 
water  them  thoroughly  the  day  before  planting 
out.  The  great  secret  is  to  put  them  out  on  a 
well-prepared  border  having  a  depth  of  .3  feet  of 
good  turfy  soil.  They  will  then  quickly  develop 
into  large  and  vigorous  plants,  rewarding  you 
with  an  abundance  of  flowers. 

Gpubs  on  Roses  {A.  E.  K.). — We  are  afraid  the 
only  way  to  get  rid  of  the  grubs  on  your  Rose  is  to  search 
for  them  and  destroy  them.  They  are  curled  up  within 
the  leaves  and  shoots,  and  insecticides  fail  to  reach  them. 
Insecticides  will  be  of  value  after  you  have  carefully 
looked  over  and  destroyed  all  the  grubs  you  cau  find, 
because,  if  they  are  syringed  on  the  leaves,  these  are 
rendered  distasteful  to  the  grubs,  and  some  of  the  smaller 
ones  may  even  be  destroyed.  Hand-picking,  however, 
must  chiefly  be  relied  on. 

Roses  {A.  E.  X.). — Our  correspondent  does  not  say 
what  colour  of  Kose  he  wishes  to  have.  The  following  are 
of  medium  size,  and  retain  their  freshness  of  bloom  as 
long  as  any  ;  moreover,  they  are  also  suitable  for  exhi- 
bition :  Horace  Veruet,  scarlet-crimson ;  Suzanne  M. 
Rodocanachi,  shade  of  rose  colour ;  Mme.  Gabriel  Luizet, 
shade  of  silver  pink  ;  Caroline  Testout,  shade  of  salmon 
pink ;  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  pure  white ;  Liberty,  crimson  ; 
J.  B.  Clark  (one  of  the  best),  scarlet.  The  best  time  to 
bud  Roses  is  about  the  middle  of  .Tuly,  when  the  sap  runs 
freely. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 
SGhizostylis  cocclnea  in  pots  (R<d 

Street). — This  plant  is  well  adapted  for  pot 
culture.  The  plants  should  be  potted  up  in 
early  spring,  using  a  compost  of  sandy  loam  and 
peat  in  equal  parts,  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
leaf-soil.  After  potting  keep  the  plants  close  and 
shaded  for  a  time,  after  which  they  may  be 
admitted  to  more  light.  When  full  of  roots 
plenty  of  water  will  be  needed.  They  come  into 
flower  in  the  autumn  and  are  very  useful  for  cut 
purposes. 

Azalea  mollis  after  flowering  ( Low 

Moor). — After  the  flowers  are  over  you  sl.ould 
endeavour  to  encourage  the  plants  to  grow  us 
much  as  possible,  so  as  to  build  up  good  shoots 
and  buds  for  next  year.  Place  them  out  of  doors, 
plunging  the  pots  to  the  rims  in  a  bed  of  ashes. 
Keep  them  well  watered  and  syringed,  giving 
them  diluted  manure  water,  say,  about  once  a 
week.  It  is  most  important  that  the  roots 
should  not  be  allowed  to  sufl'er  for  want  of  water. 
If  you  attend  to  them  in  this  manner,  you  will 
doubtless  have  good  plants  for  flowering  again 
next  year.     It  is  far  more  satisfactory,  however, 


to  give  the  plants  a  rest  for  one  year,  and  not  to 
force  them  at  all  the  second  year.  In  the  third 
year  you  may  again  force  them  into  flower.  ^Ve 
hope  to  reply  to  the  other  part  of  your  question 
in  the  course  of  the  next  few  days. 

AmaPXUls  (J.  Ile.mlcrson).—U  is  by  no  means  un- 
usual for  a  spike  of  Amaryllis  to  produce  fom-  blossoms  ; 
indeed,  in  looking  over  a  collection  of  these  showy  flowers 
we  noted  many  with  a  greater  number  than  this.  One  bulb 
in  particular,  only  in  a  6-inch  pot,  bore  two  spikes,  one 
with  six  blossoms  and  the  other  with  five.  Eight  to  nine 
flowers  on  a  single  spike  is  not  uncommon.  Those  varieties 
with  very  large  massive  flowers  do  not  produce  so  many 
blooms  on  a  spike  as  the  smaller  ones  with  pointed  petals. 

Aphides  on  Begonias  (0.  B.).— The  insect  of 
which  you  have  sent  a  drawing  is  no  doubt  one  of  the 
aphides.  If  this  be  the  only  insect  attacking  your 
Begonias  you  might  kill  them  by  sponging  the  leaves  with 
a  solution  of  paraffin  emulsion  or  any  of  the  insecticides 
sold  for  the  destruction  of  aphides.  You  might  send  us 
some  of  the  leaves  in  order  that  they  might  be  examined, 
as  it  is  quite  possible  they  may  be  infested  by  one  of  the 
mites. — G.  .S.  8. 

Gpeenhouse  plants  failing  («.  //.).— We  think 
there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  sickly  appearance  of 
your  plants  is  due  to  the  fumes  from  the  sewer  gas  and 
petrol.  Plants  can  hardly  be  expected  to  do  any  good 
when  they  have  to  put  up  with  foul  air  like  this.  We 
should  advise  you  to  point  out  this  to  your  employer,  and 
if  possible  have  something  done  to  purify  the  atmosphere, 
or,  if  this  cannot  be  done,  have  the  greenhouse  somewhere 
else.  You  might  possibly  do  some  good  by  leaving  the 
ventilators  partly  open  all  night.  This  would  prevent  the 
greenhouse  being  filled  with  the  fumes. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tindep  fungus  (.Vre.  G.  C.  Green  iff !/).— The  fungus 
you  found  growing  at  the  base  of  an  Ash  tree  is  a  specimen 
of  the  tinder  fungus  (Fomes  fomentarius),  a  very  deadly 
parasite.  The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  cut  out  the  fungus 
and  dress  the  place  with  tar.  I  am  sorry  there  has  been 
such  delay  in  giving  this  answer,  but  it  was  unavoidable. 
— G.  S.  ,S. 

Millipedes  (.May  Lyell).  —  Your  vegetables  are 
attacked  l)y  millipedes.  The  larger  and  darker  one  is  the 
earth  snake  millipede  (Julus  terrestris) ;  the  other,  the 
spotted  snake  millipede  (Blanjulus  guttulatus).  Both 
kinds  are  very  destructive  and  vei-y  difficult  to  destroy. 
Insecticides  seem  to  have  little  effect  on  them  unless  used 
very  freely.  If  earth  in  which  they  are  be  thoroughly 
soaked  in  strong  brine  or  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of 
soda,  they  will  die  in  a  few  minutes,  so  that  watering 
freely  with  either  might  have  the  effect  of  driving  them 
away,  though  it  probably  would  not  kill  them.  The  best 
thing  you  can  do  is  to  give  the  ground  a  good  dressing  of 
gas-lime,  half  a  pound  to  the  square  yard.  Break  up  the 
surface  of  the  soil  well  first.  These  creatures  do  not  go 
down  deep  into  the  ground.  They  may  be  trapped  by 
burying  slices  of  Turnips,  Slangel  Wurzel,  Potatoes,  <Sc., 
just  below  the  surface  near  plants  which  are  being 
attacked.  The  baits  should  be  examined  every  morning. 
— G.  S.  S. 

Centipedes  {B.  D.  i(.).— Both  the  specimens  you 
sent  belong  to  the  family  of  centipedes,  and  are  not  milli- 
pedes. The  brown  one  is  Lithobius  forflcatus,  the  yellow 
and  longer  one  is  Geophilus  longicoruis.  The  former  is 
undoubtedly  carnivorous  and  feeds  on  small  insects,  cSc, 
the  latter  has  been  found  under  such  suspicious  circum- 
stances that  I  cannot  speak  so  positively  in  its  favour,  but 
I  believe  when  they  have  been  found  at  the  roots  of  dying 
plants  that  they  have  been  feeding  on  the  insects  that 
have  injured  the  plants.  "The  pointy-nosed  beetle" 
which  you  find  eating  your  yoimg  StrawberiT  plants  is  no 
doubt  one  of  the  weevils,  and  very  probably  the  "  black 
Vine  weevil"  (Otiorhjnichus  sulcicoUis).  If  you  would 
kindly  send  a  specimen  I  could  tell  you  more  certainly. 
These  weevils  are  very  destructive  to  the  foliage  ami 
young  shoots  of  various  kinds  of  plants  ;  their  grubs  feed 
on  the  roots  of  plants,  and  when  they  attack,  as  they 
often  do,  the  roots  of  Ferns,  Cyclamens,  Begonias, 
Primulas,  &c.  they  do  a  great  amount  of  damage.  The 
beetles  generally  feed  at  night  and  remain  hidden  away  in 
some  sheltered  place  during  the  day.  Woodlice  are  also 
very  destructive  in  gardens,  as  they  gnaw  the  roots  and 
collars  of  plants.  They  may  easily  be  trapped  by  laying 
piece'  of  slate,  boards,  tiuf,  tiles  or  brick  on  the  ground 
near  Uie  planu,  as  tUty  mc  .'.^nd  of  hiding  under  such 
things. -0.  .S.  S. 

t-nts.— J.  E.  C— The  rhiidri'^lums 
:t  they  reached. tis.     T  id 

icked  and  wc  wi;  i 

'     ''  —1.  '''oo  muc.     V, 


Names 

were  (piite    • 
fivsh  bio,.,, 
with  pieasu. 
.Streptosoleii    .famesiHii 


political  2,  Too  small  and  withered;  u,  "»' Tonl;:i  iirin;eli- 
oides  ■  4,  Too  small  and  withered ;  5,  -Ulium  triquetrum  ; 

6   Fritillaria  Meleagris. W.  C— Pyrus  floribunda  var. 

atrosanguinea. 0.  0.  Z>.— Paphiopedilum  (Cypripedium) 

I^wii. S.  ira)-«.— Orchis  Morio  and  .Saxif raga  granulata. 

Cuurtown.—ilost  probably  Arundinaria  Hindsii  var. 

graminea. L.    M.     B.  —  .-V    small    flower    of    Tulipa 

macrospeila. 

*,•  The  Yearly  Subscripti»n  t»  THE  GARDEN  is:  Inland, 
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EDITORIAL.    NOTICES. 

Every  department  of  horticulture  is  represented  in  THE 
Garden,  and  the  Editor  invites  readers  to  send  in  questions 
relating  to  matters  upon  which,  they  wish  advice  from 
competent  authorities.  With  that  object  he  wishes  to  make 
the  ^^ Answers  to  Correspondents"  coluinns  a  conspicuous 
feature,  and,  when  queries  are  printed^  he  hopes  readers 
will  kindly  give  enquirers  the  benefit  of  their  assistance. 
All  communications  inust  be  written  clearly  on  one  side 
only  of  the  paper,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Garden,  accompanied  by  name  and  address  of  the  sender. 


The  Editor  welcomes  photographs,  articles  and  Twtes, 
but  he  will  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  return.  All 
reasonable  care,  however,  will  be  taken,  and,  where  stamps 
are  enclosed,  he  will  endeavour  to  return  non-accepted 
contributions. 


As  regards  photographs,  if  payment  be  desired,  the 
Editor  asks  that  the  price  required  for  reproduction  be 
plainly  stated.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  only 
the  actual  photographer  or  owner  of  tlie  copyright  will  he 
treated  with. 


The  Editor  vnll  not  he  responsible  for  the  return  of  artistic 
or  literary  contributions  %cMch  he  may  not  be  able  to  use, 
and  the  receipt  of  a  proof  must  not  be  taken  as  evidence 
that  an  article  is  accepted.  Publication  in  The  Gakden 
vrill  alone  be  recognised  as  acceptance. 
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ROSES      FOR      SMALL 
GARDENS. 

First  Prize  Essay. 
■^  HE  remark  is  often  heard,  "  Ob,  no, 
I  don't  grow  Roses  ;  luy  garden  is 
too  small,"  and  one  feels  impelled 
to  the  reply,  "For  that  reason 
you  should  rather  grow  nothing 
but  Roses  ! "  For  from  what  other  class  of 
plants  can  be  obtained,  in  any  similar  degree, 
the  bewildering  variety,  the  grace  and  beauty 
of  form  and  colour,  the  decorativeness  of  the 
mass  and  the  perfection  of  the  individual 
bloom,  the  adaptability  and,  withal,  the 
length  of  the  flowering  season  that  is 
exhibited  by  the  diflferent  types  of  the  Rose  ? 
Suggestions  for  Suitable  Placino. 
Of  course,  the  aspect,  soil  and  position  of  the 
garden  must  be  taken  into  serious  consideration 
when  selecting  and  planting  the  diii'erent 
varieties,  while  sunshine  and  a  certain  amount  ot 
shelter  from  the  north  and  east  are  essential  to 
the  successful  growing  of  any  type  of  Rose. 
Probably  in  the  type  ot  gardens  with  which 
this  article  deals  the  space  at  the  owner's  com- 
mand will  not  permit  ot  a  Rose  garden  proper 
being  laid  out.  Yet  the  term  •'  small  "  is  a 
comparative  one,  and  even  in  a  garden  whose 
acreage  is  inconsiderable  there  is  often  some  open 
grassy  space  where  beds  of  dwarf  Roses  may 
with  advantage  be  placed. 

Standards. 
It  the  small  garden  in  question  be  not  too  near 
town,  and  its  smoky  atmosphere  prejudicial  to 
Rose-growth,  one  single  weeping  standard  of, 
say,  Lady  (iay,  the  old  evergreen  Felicite  et 
Perpetue,  or  Rugosa  repens  alba,  in  a  well- 
chosen  spot  may  prove  "a  joy  for  ever."  But 
above  everything  to  be  avoided  is  the  planting 
of  standards,  sentinel-like,  round  or  on  a  small 
lawn.  In  fact,  standards  are  usually  most 
satisfactory  when  planted  in  a  border  against 
a  dark  background  which  lends  invisibility  to 
the  tall  stem  and  its  necessary  support. 

Climbers. 
In  a  small  garden  advantage  will  have  to  be 
taken  of  every  available  spot  where  a  Rose  can 
be  placed  effectively.  An  unsightly  bank 
may  become  a  dream  of  beauty  when  covered 
with  one  of  the  wichuraiana  Roses,  an  ugly 
fence  may  be  draped  in  one  summer  by  the 
vigorous  and  lovely  rugosa,  Conrad  F.  Meyer,  a 
worn-out  Apple  tree  or  old  stump  can  support  a 
Crimson  Rambler  or  a  Carmine  Pillar.  Tall  stakes 
stuck  in  the  borders  here  and  there  afford  oppor- 
tunity also  for  the  display  of  such  lovely  pillar 
Roses  as  Zi!'phyrine  Drouhin,  Griiss  an  Teplitz  or 
Billiard  et  Barre,  for  which  there  might  other- 
wise be  no  room.  Where  a  really  suitable 
position  e.\ists 

A  Light  Pergola 
may  often  be  introduced,  even  into  a  quite  small 
garden,    and,   indeed,  frequently  gives  the  only 


shade  such  garden  affords ;  but  it  should,  of 
course,  lead  from  one  place  to  another  and  have 
a  definite  reason  for  being.  In  a  more  or  less 
confined  space  it  should  be  of  rough  Larch. 
Uprights  of  4  inches  or  5  inches  in  diameter, 
with  considerably  smaller  crosspieces  (all  having 
a  few  inches  of  their  side  shoots  left  on,  if 
possible),  make  a  light-looking  erection  suitable 
tor  a  small  garden,  and  its  dimensions  should 
be  not  less  than  G  feet  wide,  6  feet  high  and 
6  feet  between  the  posts.  If  a  pergola  is 
impossible,  there  may  be  some  division  in  the 
garden  where  a  Larch  screen  of  somewhat  similar 
construction  could  support  a  tew  of  the  best  of 
the  Ramblers.  In  still  smaller  gardens,  the 
owiier  may  have  to  content  himself  with  arches 
over  a  path.  What  wall  room  there  may  be 
on  the  house  should  be  reserved  for  favourite 
climbing  Teas,  Hybrid  Teas  and  Noisettes. 

Preparation  of  Soil  and  Planting. 

It  is  obviously  impossible,  in  the  limits  of  this 
article,  to  give  full  instructions  for  the  successful 
preparation  for,  and  planting  and  cultivation  of, 
the  Rose,  and  in  these  days  of  its  renewed 
popularity  information  on  any  point  is  not  far  to 
seek.  In  the  pages  of  The  Garden  alone,  help 
is  always  to  be  found. 

The  soil  should  be  prepared  beforehand,  so 
that  it  may  have  time  to  settle  before  planting 
is  begun.  The  best  time,  undoubtedly,  to  put 
Roses  in  is  from  the  middle  of  October  to  the 
end  of  November,  though,  should  this  be 
impossible,  they  may  be  planted  during  February 
and  the  early  part  of  March.  Open  weather 
should  be  selected,  and  it  the  Roses  chance  to 
arrive  during  a  frost,  they  should  be  kept  in  their 
packing  in  an  underground  cellar  till  a  mild  day 
sets  in,  and  then,  if  dry,  the  roots  should  be 
soaked  in  soft  water  for  a  few  minutes  before  plant- 
ing, or  in  a  puddle  of  clay  and  very  weak  cow 
manure  water.  Good  yellow  loam  is,  of  all  soils, 
the  best  for  Roses  (the  top  spit  of  a  field  being 
the  most  valuable  for  the  purpose),  and  this,  if 
possible,  should  form  the  principal  material. 
If  the  natural  soil  be  heavy,  burnt  earth,  road 
scrapings  and  leaf-mould  should  be  well  dug  into 
it  to  a  depth  of  at  least  '2  feet,  and  the  whole 
enriched  with  well-rotted  horse  manure.  This 
should  not  be  allowed  actually  to  come  into 
contact  with  the  roots  of  the  young  plants.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  soil  be  light,  a  little  clay, 
well  broken  up,  should  be  mixed  with  the  loam 
and  leaf-mould,  the  burnt  earth  and  road 
scrapings  may  be  omitted,  and  cow  manure 
should  replace  the  horse  manure. 

Dwarf  Roses 
in  beds  should  be  planted  18  inches  to  2  feet 
apart.  When  Roses  are  being  planted  in  borders, 
a  hole  at  least  2  feet  square  should  be  prepared 
for  them.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  rambling 
or  pillar  Roses  do  not  attain  their  greatest  beauty 
for  three  or  four  years,  and  they  should  therefore 
be  very  liberally  treated  in  the  matter  of  soil. 

Suitable  Varieties. 
In  a  small  garden  it  is  particularly  advisable 
to  curtail  the  number  of  kinds  grown,  as  a  group 
of  three  or  four  plants  of  the  same  variety  is 
much  more  effective  than  a  collection  of  Roses 
of  differing  habit  and  colour.      The  following  list 
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contains  onlv  those  Roses  which  shoulil  do  well 
anywhere,  and  are  among  the  best  of  their 
particular  kind.  Those  marked  with  an  asterisk 
are  specially  suitable  for  small  town  or  suburban 
gardens. 

Twelve  Dwark  Varieties. 
♦Caroline  Testout  (Hybrid  Tea),  silvery  pink  ; 
Corallina  (Tea),  deep  rose  :  Fran  Karl  Druschki 
(Hybrid  Perpetual),  white  ;  La  France  (Hybrid 
Tea),  silverv  pink  :  Liberty  (Hybrid  Tea),  rosy 
crimson  :  *Mme.  Ravary  (Hybrid  Tea),  yellow  ; 
Mme.  Abel  Chatenay  (Hybrid  Tea),  coral  pmk  ; 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 

International    Horticultural 

Dinner.— A  remarkable  gathering  took  place 
in  the  King's  Hall,  Holborn  Restaurant,  on 
Wednesday,  May  29.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
Temple  Sliow  an  excursion  was  organised  by  the 
National  Federation  of  Horticultural  Syndicates 
of  France  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  a  number 
Belgian   and   other   nurserymen    to 


of    French,    -     „  - ,  tt     ^ 

come  over  to  England  and  visit  the  Royal  Kort 

,.,...^. ,   ,     „  -  cultural  Society's  Temple  Show,  Kew  Gardens  and 

♦Mrs.  .John  Laing  (Hybrid  Perpetual),  rosy  pmk;  I    ^.jjgj.    pieces   of    interest.      The   party,    a   very 
Mme.  Jules  (;rolez(Hybrid  Tea )^ rose  and  salmon  ;    „„j„g,.ous  one,  for  it  mustered  about  220  persons, 

-     ,      ,     -      -.-1-      j^^jgg  ^^  ^gj[  g^g  gentlemen,  was  entertained  by 

British  horticulturists  on  the  date  above  men- 
tioned, Mr.  J.  S.  Brunton  occupying  the  chair. 
The  proceedings  were  hearty  and  enthusiastic, 
hosts  and  guests  being  equally  keen  in  their 
desire  to  promote  the  best  feeling  possible  on  the 
occasion  of  so  important  a  visit.  The  toasts  Mere 
numerous,  and  the  oratory  somewhat  long,  but 
the  proceedings  were  further  enlivened  by  a  good 


Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant  ("Hybrid  Tea),  deep  pink  ; 
♦White  Maman  Cocliet  (Tea),  white  ;  Prince  de 
Bulgarie  (Hybrid  Tea),  flesh. 

Six  Standards. 
♦Blanc  Double  de  Coubert  (rugosa),  white  : 
G.  Nabonnaud  (Tea),  flesh  ;  Mrs.  R.  (i.  Sharman 
Crawford  (Hybrid  Perpetual),  rosy  pink  ;  ♦Ulrich 
Brunner  (Hybrid  Perpetual),  cherry  red  :  Mane 
van  Houtte  (Tea),  creamy  yellow,  or,  again, 
Frau  Karl  Druschki ;  William  Allen  Richardson 
(Noisette),  orange. 

Six  Cli.mbers  for  Wall. 
Mme.  Alfred  Carrii!>re  (Hybrid  Noisette),  white 
(east,  west  or  south)  :  William  Allen  Richardson 
(Noisette),  orange  (east,  west  or  south) ;  ♦Gloire 
de  Dijon  (Tea),  butt'  (west  or  north)  ;  Reine 
Marie  Henriette  (Hybrid  Tea),  red  (west  or 
north);  Bouquet  d'Or  (Tea),  yellow  and  buff 
(east,  west  or  north)  ;  Lamarque  (Noisette), 
white  and  lemon  (south). 

Twelve  Climbers  for  Pergola,  Fence  or  Arch. 
Dorothy  Perkins  (wichuraiana),  pink,  or  Lady 
Gay,  the  latter  being  a  slight  improvement  ; 
Gardenia  (wichuraiana),  yellow ;  Crimson  Rambler 
(Polyanthus)  ;  Hiawatha  (wichuraiana),  rich  red, 
white  eye  ;  ♦Conrad  F.  Meyer  (rugosa),  silvery 
rose  ;  'Longworth  Rambler  (Hybrid  Tea),  light 
crimson  ;  Reine  Olga  de  Wurtemburg  (Hybrid 
Tea),  light  crimson ;  Jersey  Beauty  (wichuraiana), 
pale  yellow  ;  Reve  d'Or  (Noisette),  buff  yellow  ; 
Flora  (evergreen),  rose;  Una  (single),  buff;  Tea 
Rambler  (Tea),  pink,  or  ♦Dundee  Rambler  (Ayr), 
white,  pink-edged. 

Six  for  Pill.^rs  of  Medium  Hekiht. 
Billiard  et  Barre  (Teai,  deep  yellow  ;  (Jriiss  an 
Teplitz(HybridTea), crimson;  Zephyrine  Drouhin 
(Banksian),  silvery  pink  ;  Papilloii  (Tea),  pink 
and  copper  ;  Bardou  Job  (Hybrid  Tea),  crimson  ; 
and  Claire  Jacquier  (Polyanthus),  yellow,  rather 
tender. 

Pruning. 
A  selection  of  some  of  the  above  Roses  would 
make  any  garden,  however  small,  attractive,  and 
if  a  corner  can  be  found  for  the  old  Sweet  Briar, 
with  its  fragrant  foliage,  and  the  lovely  Austrian 
Yellow  and  Austrian  (jopper  so  much  the  better. 
These  latter  require  no  pruning.  The  climbers 
should  have  their  weak  and  old  wood  cut  out  in 
the  late  summer  after  flowering,  but  beyond 
that  require  little  attention,  e.Kcept  that  of 
tying  in.  The  dwarf  Roses,  since  it  is  concluded 
that,  the  garden  being  small,  they  are  required 
for  general  decoration  rather  than  for  exhibition, 
should  have  all  dead  and  unripe  shoots  removed 
to  the  base,  so  that  the  centre  of  the  plant  is 
thinned  out,  and  then  the  strong  shoots  left 
should  be  cut  back  to  an  outside  eye  five  or  six 
buds  from  the  base.  All  Roses,  however,  the 
first  season  after  planting,  must  be  pruned  rather 
severely.  (Mrs.)  P.  M.  Armstrong. 

Fairmile  House,  Cobham,  Surrey. 


FORTHCOMING     KVENT.S. 

.June  19. — York  Flower  Show  and  Gala  in 
Bootham  Park,  York  (three  days). 

June  25. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Exhi- 
bition and  Meeting. 

June  26.— Isle  of  Weight  Rose  Show;  Col- 
chester Flower  Show. 


The    Windsor    and    Eton    Rose 

Show,  which  is  fixed  for  the  ki.st  Saturday  in 
June,  the  29th  inst. ,  will  be  held  in  the  charming 
private  grounds  around  Windsor  Castle,  by  special 
permission  of  His  Majesty  the  King.  The  schedule 
of  prizes  is  a  liberal  one,  and  an  especial  interest 
is  centred  in  the  competition  for  the  King's  Cup. 
Numerous  other  special  prizes  are  offered,  and 
the  exhibits  of  Roses  and  other  flowers  at  the 
forthcoming  show  promise  to  eclipse  all  previous 
displays.  The  hon.  secretary  is  Jlr.  C.  H.  Burt, 
.3,  Clarence  Gardens,  Windsor. 

The  Tree  Carnation  as  a  border 

plant.— I  have  before  me  a  copy  of  a  book 
entitled  "  The  Perpetual  Flowering  Carnation," 
an  interesting  work  dealing  with  the  propagation 
and  various  stages  of  cultivation  of  this  useful 
plant.  The  author  makes  special  mention  of  the 
usefulness  of  the  perpetual  flowering  varieties  if 
grown  as  the  border  sorts  in  the  open,  and  I  fancy 
this  is  another  side  to  this  plant,  which  has  up 
till  now  been  somewhat  overlooked  by  the  public. 
Either  young  or  old  plants  should  be  planted  in 
the  open  at  once  without  further  stopping, 
when  they  soon  send  up  their  flower  spikes. 
Another  feature  of  this  ))lant,  where  it  excels  the 
common  border  sorts,  is  that  the  flowers  hold  up 
better.— C.  B.  Notting.  Clapton,  X.E. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  in   not   rtnponsible.  Jor   the    opinions 
expressed  hy  correspooidents.  J 


the  late  dr.  maX^t;ll  t.  masters,  F.R.S. 
.Fur  forty-one  years  editor  of  the  "Gardeners'  Ckroniele.') 

selection  of  music.  The  toast  of  "Our  Guests"  was 
proposed  by  the  chairman,  and  responded  to  by 
M.  Deloncle  (France),  Mr.  Neubert  and  Mr. 
Koenemann  (Germany),  Mr.  B.  Ruys  (Holland), 
and  Mr.  F.  Sander  (Belgium).  Frequent  allusion 
was  made  to  the  excellence  of  the  exhibits  at  the 
show  and  the  high  standard  of  culture.  It  was, 
however,  remarked  that  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  products  were  staged  and  the  site  of 
the  show  were  hardly  worthy  of  so  grand  a 
display.  Other  speeches  were  made  by  the 
Mayor  of  Dunkerque,  Sir  Thomas  Barclay  and 
others. 

Southampton  Royal  Horticul- 
tural society.— The  annual  Rose  show  and 
summer  exhibition  will  lie  held  at  the  County 
Cricket  (iroimd,  Southampton,  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  July  2  and  3.  On  the  first  day  the 
show  will  be  opened  by  Lady  Montagu  of 
Beaulieu.  The  Southern  Counties  tenth  annual 
Carnation  show  and  exhibition  of  Sweet  Peas, 
table  decorations,  &c.,  will  be  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Southampton  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  the  Royal  Pier  on  Friday,  July  9. 
Schedules  and  all  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  secretary,  Mr.  C.  S.  Fuidge,  7,  Silverdale 
Road,  Southampton. 


■Watering    gardens  —  Y'our  readers 

might  like  to  know  ho^^■  to  water  their  gardens 
or  lawns  cheaply  ;  it  is  simple.  Fix  a  two-way 
tap  to  the  bath  waste  water-pipe  with  a  union 
connexion  to  connect  a  garden  hose.  By  turning 
the  tap  one  way  you  water  the  garden,  and  the 
other  way  allow  the  water  to  run  to  w'aste  if  it 
is  not  desired  to  use  it  for  the  garden. — J.  F.  S. , 
London,  E.G. 

CimicifUga    simplex.— In  reference  to 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Mallett  in  The  G.\rden  of 
the  1st  inst.,  page  261,  that  C.  simplex  is  almost,  if 
not  wholly,  unknown  to  Japanese  and  European 
horticulture,   I  should  like  to  say  that  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  true  plant  is  in  cultivation  in 
this   country,    both    under   its    own    name    and 
under  that  of  C.  japonica.     In  The  <  Garden  of 
January  7,  1905,  page  8,  there  is  an  illustration  of 
C.  simplex  growing  in  a   bed  at  Kew,  this  being 
the  same  plant  that  received  the  certificate  from 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  under  the  name 
of  C.   japonica.      This  accounts   for   the   writer 
saying   that    C.    simplex    and    C.    japonica    are 
synonymous,    for    a    plant    of    the   former    was 
received   from   Messrs.    Wallace   in    1899   under 
the  latter  name.     It,  therefore,  seems  to  be  that 
C.    simplex   is   doing   duty   for    both    in    many 
gardens.     Accompanying  Ihe  illustration  quoted 
above    are    notes    giving    the    main    diff'erences 
between  the  two  species,  which  might  be  repeated 
here.     C.  japonica  has  ternate  (rarely  biternate) 
leaves,  with  broad  leaflets,   erect   inflorescences 
on   stems   about    18   inches  or  2  feet  high,  and 
practically    sessile    carpels    when    the    fruit    is 
mature.      C.  simplex  has  triternate  leaves  with 
small  leaflets,    resembling    C.    da\'urica ;    stems 
2  feet  to  3  feet  high,  and  long  slightly-nodding 
inflorescences,     while    the    mature    carpels    are 
distinctly    stalked,    and     also   exceed    those    of 
C.  japonica  in  number.     Both  plants  are  growing 
close  together  in  the  herbaceous  ground  at  Kew, 
and  they  both  agree  with  the  herbarium  speci- 
mens.      Even  at  this  stage,  before  there  are  any 
signs     of    flower,     they    are    very     distinct.  — 
W.  Irving. 
Unusually  fine  Tulips. -I  have  been 

much  interested  with  the  correspondence  in 
reference  to  Tulips  having  a  number  of  flowers 
on  one  stalk.  I  should  like  to  hear  how  the 
bulbs     go    on    after     flowering.       Five     or    six 
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years  ago  I  had  a  dozen  or  more  in  a  bed  and  the 
next  \'ear  they  sent  up  a  lot  of  leaves  but  did 
not  flower.  When  I  took  theiu  up  I  found  there 
wore  eight  or  nine  small  bulbs  in  place  of  the  one 
that  had  flowered.  I  grew  them  on,  .some  for  three 
years  and  some  for  four  j-earn,  before  they 
flowered  again. — Indiuo,  Jfeadiiiuhy,  Leeds. 

"  W.    B."    (Exeter)   on    page  '234  draws 

attention  to  the  May-flowering  Tulips  bearing 
from  two  to  five  blooms  on  a  stem.  This  is  nut 
an  unusual  occurrence.  Last  year  and  in  190") 
we  had  a  bed  of  Darwin  Tulips,  among  which 
were  stems  bearing  from  two  to  five  perfect 
blooms.  I  also  remember  seeing  these  Tulips 
with  several  flowers  on  a  stem  in  the  gardens  at 
Adhurst  St.  Mary,  Hants,  five  or  six  years  ago. 
—William  Douce,  The  Gardens,  FJrwdgrecl-, 
Brecon.  South  Wa/es. 

Violets  in  frames.— Mr.  S.  Reeves's 
note  on  "Violets  in  Frames,"  on  page  263  of  The 
Garden,  would  have  been  more  instructive  had 
it  stated  the  time  of  year  when  the  photograph 
was  taken.  One  naturallj'  associates  an  allusion 
to  these  plants  under  glass  with  the  short  dull  days 
of  winter,  and  if  the  photograph  was  taken  about 
Christmas  Mr.  Reeves  is  to  be  highly  congratu- 
lated on  his  achievement,  but  if  it  was  taken  about 
Lady  Day  (which  most  practical  gardeners  would 
assume  to  be  the  case)  then  it  does  not  mean  so 
much,  as  good  results  are  much  more  easily 
obtained  at  the  latter  tlian  at  the  former  season. 
Mr.  Reeves  also  omits  to  say  what  kind  of  soil  he 
grows  his  plants  in.  This  is  also  a  matter  of 
importance,  as  it  would  be  impossible,  in  my 
opinion,  to  obtain  such  good  results  from  a  heavy, 
tenacious  clay  soil  as  from  that  of  a  more  friable 
nature. — R.  Dean,  Tlf  (j'ardms,  Aiidleyx  Il'oorf, 
Basingstoke. 


NOTES    ON   BUDDING. 

Now  that  the  budding  season  is  approaching  and 
the  copious  rains  promise  an  unusually  good 
budding  year,  perhaps  the  following  may  interest 
some  of  your  readers.  It  is  not  only  Roses  that 
the  amateur  can  bud,  but  Apples,  Pears,  Apricots 
and  manj'  different  kinds  of  hardy  shrubs.  I  first 
awoke  to  this  fact  about  thirty  years  ago,  when 
passing  a  house  where  I  had  often  had  a  friendly 
chat  with  the  old  gardener.  Knowing  I  should 
pass  at  a  certain  hour  he  hailed  me  before  I  was 
within  yards.  "  Hey  !  Mester,  come  and  look  at 
our  Apricot,  I  want  'ee  to  bud  it."  I  told  him  I 
knew  nothing  about  budding  Apricots.  How- 
ever, he  persuaded  me  to  look  at  it.  A  fine 
tree  it  had  been  with  a  net-work  of  dead 
branches,  fan-shape.  At  the  junction  was  a  stout 
fresh  branch,  presumably  of  the  stock,  as  it  had 
a  rough  leaf.  Selecting  a  branch  from  a  neigh- 
bouring Apricot,  I  put  in  a  good  ripe  bud  from  it, 
wondering  what  would  happen.  The  next  year  the 
old  man  showed  me  the  new  tree.  I  was  amazed. 
The  pleasure  was  mutual,  for  if  he  was  pleased  at 
the  result,  it  opened  my  eyes  to  the  possibilities. 

From  that  day  forward  I  budded  anything  and 
ever3'thing.  Thorns,  I  remember,  were  the  first 
to  receive  attention.  In  a  year  or  two  red  May 
variegated  the  white,  the  Briars  in  the  garden 
hedges  produced  (iloire  de  Dijons,  and  even  in 
the  fields  around  I  budded  the  wild  Briar  growth. 
These  buds  would  live  right  enough,  but  were  no 
practical  good  as  I  could  not  find  time  to  cut  off 
and  trim  the  Briars.  Besides,  the  hedge  clipper 
came  along.  I  then  turned  my  attention  to 
Apples.  For  several  years  I  annually  ordered 
100  Paradise  stocks,  which  I  budded  with 
such  sorts  as  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  King  of  the 
Pippins,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Newton  Wonder,  &e. 
These  trees  are  now  10  feet  or  12  feet  or  even 
15  feet  high.  It  is  strange,  that  in  the  fourteen 
years  since  Cox's  began  to  crop,  I  have  only  had 
one  year  that  they  failed  to  bear  :  in  fact  I  get 
better  results  from  this  shy  bearer  than  from  any 
other  Apple. 

Mile  Ash,  Derby.  H.  V.  Edwards. 
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DOROTHY  PERKINS  FOR  FORCING. 


■^  HOSE  with  standard  or  half -standard 
Briars  for  budding  this  summer  should 
try  some  with  Dorothy  Perkins ;  they 
take  very  easily,  and  if  potted  up 
the  autumn  of  the  following  year  in 
rather  small  pots  and  plunged  in 
ashes  outside  for  the  winter,  they  make  delightful 
plants  for  forcing  in  the  spring.  Their  graceful 
hanging  growths  and  bunches  of  brilliant  pink 
blooms,  the  colour  just  now  so  much  sought  after, 
are  most  attractive,  and  last  for  many  weeks 
either  in  the  drawing-room  or  the  conservatory. 
Grace  Robinson. 


MULCHING    ROSE    BEDS. 

Ratuek  than  put  fresh  stable  manure  among 
the  Roses  I  would  discard  mulching  altogether, 
but  where  a  wise  forethought  has  provided  a 
good  heap  of  manure,  collected  last  summer  and 
frequently  turned,  this  makes  a  splendid  material 
to  mulch  with,  and  it  is  a  great  aid  to  good  culti- 
vation it  not  applied  too  heavily.  Watering  as 
one  does  with  liquid  manure,  such  a  mulch  retains 
some  of  this  liquid,  so  that  with  every  rain  or 
watering  that  the  plants  receive  a  stimulant 
is  taken  down  to  the  roots.  Mulching  is  more 
essential  on  hot  dry  soils  than  on  heavy  clays  ; 
indeed,  I  think  it  should  be  kept  away  from  the 
latter,  and  the  cultivator  freely  applied  instead. 


the  tender  points  of  the  best  shoots  but  flower- 
buds  also.  They  are  especially  prevalent  this  year, 
and  are  doing  much  destruction  in  gardens.  They 
seem  particularly  fond  of  the  young  succulent 
growths  of  climbing  and  rambling  Roses,  and 
unless  they  are  found  and  killed  in  time  they  will 
ruin  many  a  promising  shoot  that  otherwise  would 
have  made  its  way  to  the  top  of  the  pole  or  pillar 
by  the  end  of  the  season.  As  has  been  pointed 
out  in  Thk  G.4RDEN  on  several  occasions  the 
best  thing  to  do  to  get  rid  of  them  is  to  search 
diligently  and  destroy  all  that  are  found. 


YELLOW    CLIMBING    ROSES 

There  are  few  really  satisfactory  golden  yellow 
climbing  Roses.  There  are  numbers  of  orange 
and  buff  shades,  but  the  rich  golden  yellows  are 
wanting.  Where  Mariehal  Niel  will  succeed 
outdoors  what  more  can  one  desire,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, it  is  not  reliable.  What  then  shall  we 
plant  as  a  good  rich  yellow?     In  my  opinion 

Duchesse  d' Aueratcedt  is  the  very  best  rich 
yellow  climber  we  possess.  It  has  the  glorious 
freedom  of  growth  of  Reve  d'Or  with  less  of  its 
shyness  in  flowering,  and  the  splendid  blossoms, 
although  wanting  in  finish,  are  really  very  good. 

CHmhing  Perle  des  Jardins  is  a  beautiful  Rose, 
but  it  is  sadly  addicted  to  mildew  and  the  growth 
is  extremely  rampant. 

Bouquet  d'Or  is  one  of  the  hardiest  and  best  of 
the  Gloire  de  Dijon  race,  and  a  very  good  sort  it 
is,  always  giving  us  a  beautiful  shapely  bud. 

Mme.  Hector  LeuiUiot,  if  it  approaches  too  near 
orange  yellow,  is  nevertheless  a  splendid  intro- 


ROSE   SHOOT  AND   LEAVES  ATTACKED   BY   GRUBS. 
{The  insects  are  indicated  by  crosses.) 


for  after  all  a  good  tilth  is  as  good  a  mulch  as  one 
can  desire.  Where  Roses  are  grown  largely  for 
their  autumn  display,  a  sprinkling  of  bone-meal 
applied  to  the  surface  and  hoed  in  would  be  an 
excellent  stimulant  to  apjjly  before  the  mulching. 

P. 


A    ROSE    TREE    PEST. 

Probably  none  of  the  many  insect  enemies  the 
Rose  grower  has  to  contend  with  occasion  more 
anxiety  or  do  more  damage  than  the  grubs  that  curl 
themselves  up  in  the  young  growths  and  leaves, 
and  if  they  are  not  destroyed  soon  ruin  not  only 


duction.  It  blossoms  freely,  so  that  it  may  be 
used  as  a  free  bush  as  well  as  a  climber.  The 
size  of  bloom  and  the  large  truss  distinguish 
this  newcomer  among  others,  and  it  may  be  safe 
to  predict  a  great  future  for  it. 

Billiard  et  Barri  has  a  very  vivid  golden 
yellow  bud,  but  this  pales  as  it  expands,  so 
that  its  value  is  much  depreciated.  It  should 
be  grown  as  a  half  climber  on  a  wall,  say, 
about  6  feet  high,  and  preferably  a  western 
aspect.  Of  the  pale  yellows  we  have  a  very 
beautiful  novelty  in 

Mine.  Boursin.  It  seems  like  a  climbing  Mme. 
Chedane  Guinoisseau,   and   is    very  rich   in   the 
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canarj-  yellow  shade.  The  flowers  are  not  very 
full,  but  thev  are  showy. 

BfMt  Lt/onnaise  and  Celine  Forestier  are  two 
useful  old  sorts.  Sometimes  we  meet  with  the 
latter  tliriving  well  on  a  garden  arch.  In  its 
truly  Noisette  character  of  yielding  fine  clusters 
this'Kose  well  represents  the  group,  and  being 
autumnal  their  value  is  enhanced. 

Ali»l^r  Siflla  Gray  is  a  delightful  autumn- 
flowering  cluster  Rose  that  should  be  found  in 
all  gardens.     Among  the 

Siimmtr-floinring  Rotes  the  following  pale 
yellow  sorts  are  good :  (Jardenia.  Electra,  Francois 
Foucard,  and  Austrian  Briar  Harrisonii,  and 
among  orange  yellow  shades  we  have  Reve  d'Or, 
\V.  Allen  Richardson,  Mme.  Niveau  and  Mrae. 
Pierre  Coohet  among  iSie  perpetual  bloomers, 
while  Claire  Jacquier  is  superb  as  a  summer- 
blooming  kind.  Then,  too,  there  is  that  grand 
Rose 

Soleil  d'Or,  so  well  adapted  for  wall  culture 
or  to  grow  against  pillars.  To  cover  a  wall 
quickly  plant  some  of  the  sorts  enumerated,  but 
endeavour,  if  possible,  to  plant  in  between  each 
pair  of  fast  growers  such  grand  things  as  Medea, 
Mme.  Hoste,  Perle  des  Jardins,  Marie  van 
Houtte,  &c.  These  will  ge  on  flowering  well 
into  the  autumn  and  give  a  rich  crop  of  lovely 
Roses.  P- 
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MULCHING. 


r  L  C  H  I  N  G  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  garden,  as  by  its  means 
many  newly-planted  or  shallow"- 
rooting  subjects  are  preserved 
through  the  hot  summer  weather 
which  might  otherwise  kill  or 
seriously  injure  them.  Mulching,  however,  often 
takes  place  at  the  wrong  time,  and  though  it  maj' 
not  do  actual  harm,  yet  it  checks  the  plants  by 
keeping  the  ground  cold,  instead  of  cool,  around 
the  roots.  This  happens  when  a  mulch  is  applied 
too  early  in  the  season,  before  the  sun  has 
become  powerful  enough  to  warm  the  ground 
thoroughl}'. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  beginning  of  May  is 
(juite  early  enough  to  apply  a  mulch,  and  in 
some  seasons  a  month  later  is  soon  enough. 
This  year,  for  instance,  it  has  not  been  required 
as  yet,  and  will  not  be  until  after  at  least  a  week 
of  fine  sunny  weather,  more  especially  as  the 
ground  temperature  is  lower  this  spring  through 
the  snow  and  frost  of  last  winter  than  it  has 
been  for  some  years.  When  the  ground  has 
become  thoroughly  warm  and  the  surface  soil  is 
beginning  to  get" dry  1  inch  or  so  down,  it  is 
time  to  mulch,  and  the  plants  \rill  show  the 
benefit  of  it  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  two.  It  is 
astonishing  hcrw  cool  and  moist  the  ground  can 
be  kept  with  quite  a  thin  layer  of  manure  or 
other  material,  as  practically  anything,  such  as 
short  grass  from  the  lawn-mower,  deeaj'ed 
leaves,  &e.,  can  be  utilised  as  a  mulch.  The 
only  thing  that  a  mulch  should  not  do  is  to  lie 
too  close  and  hard,  so  as  to  prevent  the  proper 
aeration  of  the  soil.  The  material  used  should 
be  light  and  open,  and  yet  possess  sufficient 
weight  to  keep  it  from  being  blown  away. 

Mulching  is  quite  a  different  operation  to  top- 
dressing,  the  latter  being  applied  for  the 
purpose  of  feeding  old-established  plants  that 
have  exhausted  the  soil  around  them  and  require 
feeding  to  bring  them  into  good  strong  growth 
again.  Top-dressing  is  best  done  in  winter  or 
early  spring.  The  manure  should  be  wheeled 
into"  heaps  ready  to  hand,  and  as  soon  as  the 
frost  breaks  it  should  be  spread  where  required. 
A  thaw  is  more  often  than  not  accompanied  by 
rain,  and  the  "goodness"  of  the  manure  gets 
washed  down  into  the  ground,  while  the  residue 
can  be  dug  in  when  convenient.  There  is  no 
qi'estion  that  mulching  is  of  the  greatest  benefit 
in  hot  summers,  and  the  more  it  is  practised  the 
better.     There  is  less  need  for  watering. 

Baua)iot.  Surrey.  J.  Cl-ARK. 


FROM  the  Board  of  Agriculture  we  have 
received  the  following  leaflet :  "  During 
the  winter  of  1906-7  the  presence  of  the 
American  Gooseberry  mildew  in  certain 
gardens  in  Worcestershire  has  Vjeen 
definitely  confirmed,  and  the  cases  in- 
vestigated under  theauspicesof  the  Worcestershire 
County  Council.  The  reports  which  have  been 
sent  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries 
show  that  the  extent  and  seriousness  of  the 
disease  are  much  greater  than  -nas  at  first 
supposed,  and  in  view  of  the  increased  danger 
of  infection  which  arises  when  the  mildew  passes 
into  its  summer  stage,  the  Board  think  it  desirable 
to  issue  a  further  warning  to  all  fruit  growers, 
nurserymen,  gardeners  and  other  growers  of 
Gooseberries. 

"No  reports  of  the  presence  of  the  disease 
elsewhere  than  in  Worcestei-shire  and  Gloucester- 
shire have  been  confirmed,  but  as  it  is  abundantly 
clear  that  tlie  mildew  has  been  present  in  certain 
centres  in  these  counties  for  three  or  four  years, 
and  has  spread  to  many  adjoining  gardens,  among 
which  must  be  included  some  nursery  gardens, 
it  is  only  too  probable  that  it  will  be  found  in 
other  districts  as  the  spring  advances.  All 
(iooseberry  growers  are  therefore  advised  to 
watch  the  plants  closely  during  the  summer 
months,  espeeiallj'  those  bushes  which  have  been 
recently  bought,  in  order  that  the  disease  may  be 
detected  and  dealt  with  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  The  e\-idence  that  has  been  collected 
in  Worcestershire  shows  that  in  most  eases  it  is 
only  the  young  shoots  that  have  been  attacked, 
and  that  generally,  though  not  alwa3's,  the 
disease  has  appeared  in  low-h'ing  damp  situations. 
The  attention  of  Gooseberr}-  growers  should 
therefore  be  directed  chieflj'  to  the  damper  places 
and  to  the  young  wood. 

"  All  Gooseberry  growers  who  have  the  least 
reason  to  suspect  infection  are  ad^"ised  to  spray 
their  bushes  with  a  solution  of  liver  of  sulphur 
(potassium  sulphide)  from  the  time  the  leaves 
open  until  the  fruit  is  set.  A  solution  of  half 
an  ounce  to  a  gallon  and  a-half  of  water  is  re- 
commended for  the  first  spraying,  and  the 
strength  should  be  increased  to  a  solution  of  half 
an  ounce  to  one  gallon  of  water  at  the  second 
spraying.  In  some  climates  it  has  been  found 
that  spraying  with  half  an  ounce  to  the  gallon  of 
water  has  injured  tlie  leaves  of  the  Guoseberrj'. 
tirowers  sliould  therefore  carefullj'  note  the 
eft'ects  of  the  first  spraying,  and  if  the  leaves 
appear  to  have  suffered  any  injury  from  the  weak 
solution,  the  stronger  solution  should  not  be 
used.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  spray  of  half  an 
ounce  to  the  gallon  does  no  harm,  the  grower 
may  resort  to  somewhat  stronger  spray  fluids. 
The  spray  should  be  applied  at  intervals  of  from 
fourteen  to  twenty  days. 

"  It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  the 
liver  of  sulphur  spray  is  recommended  as  a  pre- 
ventive, and  that  it  cannot  be  relied  upon  to 
produce  a  cure.  Should  any  suspicious  symptoms 
be  discovered  on  the  plants,  in  spite  of  these 
precautitrtis,  the  case  should  at  once  be  reported 
to  the  Board.  A  few  slips  of  bushes  showing  the 
disease  in  its  most  marked  form  should  be  cut 
off  and  sent  carefully  packed  in  a  strong  wooden 
or  metal  box  (not  a  cardboard  box)  with  the 
report  to  the  Board.  The  postage  on  letters  and 
packages  sent  by  letter  post  need  not  be  prepaid. 
All  other  suspected  shoots  should  be  cut  off  and 
destroyed  at  once.  Care  should  be  taken  to  see 
that  the  light  conidial  spores  on  the  bushes  are 
not  distributed  by  the  wind  to  other  plants,  and 
the  knife  or  shears  used  in  cutting  off  the  slips 
should  be  disinfected  immediatel3'  after\yards  by 
dipping  in  the  spraj'  fluid.  The  Board  will 
inform  tlie  correspondent  as  soon  as  pos.sible   if 


tlie  plants  are  affected  with  the  American 
Gooseberry  mildew,  and  if  so  he  should  take 
immediate  steps  to  prevent  the  disease  spreading, 

"The  best  means  to  be  adopted  will  varj-  in 
diff'erent  cases.  The  following  are  suggestions 
for  guidance.  Growers  must  remember  that 
during  the  summer  months  the  spores  which 
spread  the  infection  are  very  readily  carried  from 
plant  to  plant.  They  should  therefore  aim  ( 1 )  at 
getting  rid  of  all  infected  material  as  soon  as 
possible  :  v2)  at  destroying  all  leaves,  buds  and 
fruit  to  which  it  is  at  all  probable  that  infection 
has  spread.  In  dealing  with  small  bushes  the 
best  plan  would  be  to  prune  off  the  branches  one 
by  one,  to  drop  them  into  a  pail,  and  then  to 
destroy  by  fire  or  by  steeping  in  a  cask  contain- 
ing a  solution  of -loz.  bluestone  (copper  sulphate) 
or  2oz.  liver  of  sulphur  to  one  gallon  of  wal«-r.  In 
the  case  of  large  bushes,  it  would  usualU'  be  best 
to  prune  off  all  the  young  shoots  and  then  to 
destro}-  the  leaves  on  the  lower  part  of  the  bush 
bj-  employing  a  spray  containing  Soz.  bluestone 
to  one  gallon  of  water.  It  would  not  be  safe 
to  attempt  to  cut  down  or  dig  out  affected  bushes 
during  the  summer,  for  in  doing  so  workmen 
would  probably  spread  the  disease. 

"  Having  disposed  of  all  diseased  material  and 
of  the  leaves,  buds  and  fruit  on  all  plants  to 
which  infection  ma}-  have  spread,  the  grower 
should  next  spray  the  whole  plantation  with 
a  solution  of  half  an  ounce  of  liver  of  sulphur  to 
one  gallon  of  water.  He  should  repeat  the  spraying 
within  a  week  and  continue  it  at  inter\-als  of  ten 
daj's  throughout  the  rest  of  the  season.  Sprajing 
should  be  done  on  a  dry  day  :  if  rain  should  fall 
soon  after  sprajing,  and  the  liver  of  sulphur  is 
w  ashed  oft",  the  bushes  should  be  sprayed  again  as 
soon  as  they  are  dry. 

"  In  order  to  assist  growers  in  identifying  the 
disease  the  Board  are  issuing  an  illustrated 
leaflet,  which  will  be  sent  on  application. 

"American  Gooseberr\'  mildew-  has  attacked 
Red  Currants  in  Ireland  and  some  other  countries, 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  maj'  also 
attack  Black  Currants  and  Raspberries  ;  these 
plants  should  therefore  be  kept  under  observation 
In-  fruit-growers. 

"  The  Board  would  again  urge  upon  growers 
the  necessity  of  taking  every  possible  precaution 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  American  (Gooseberry 
mildew  during  the  summer  months.  From  the 
experience  of  Irish  and  Continental  growers  it 
would  seem  likely  that  those  owners  of  affected 
Gooseberry  bushes  who  neglect  to  take  drastic 
measures  mav  incur  serious  losses." 


THE    EDITOR'S    TABLE. 


A  Seedling  Tclip. 
From  Newry  Mr.  T.  Smith  sends  a  hand- 
some seedling  Tulip  raised  at  his  Daisy  Hill 
Nurseries.  The  parentage  is  unknown.  The 
flowers  are  long  and  pointed,  the  segments  curling 
at  the  edge.  The  colour  is  scarlet  with  a  yellow 
liase.  It  is  evidently  a  vigorous  grower,  and  the 
flowers  are  produced  on  long  stems. 


Seedling  PELARGOxirM. 
Mr.  F.  Cawte  sends  from  The  Gardens,  Cor- 
hampton  House,  Bishop's  Waltham,  flowers  of 
his  seedling  zonal  Pelargonium,  which  he  calls 
Corhampton  Park  Gem.  The  flowers  are  single 
and  brilliant  scarlet  in  colour,  while  the  individual 
flowers  are  large,  each  truss  carrying  many 
blossoms  and  buds.  Mr.  Cawte  says  for  winter 
flowering  it  is  invaluable,  and  a  group  of  plants 
in  December  and  .January  make  a  most  brilliant 
display. 

Welsh  Poi'Pie.s. 

From   The  JIall,  Armagh,  ilr.   .J.   McWalters 

sends  a  gathering  of  the  handsome  double  and 

semi-double  forms  of  the  WeUh  Poppy.     These 

are   ehieflv   of   orange   scarlet   and    rich   yellow 
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shades  of  colouring,  and  we  can  quite  understand 
that  they  make  a  brilliant  show  in  the  garden. 
One  can  imagine  nothing  finer  than  a  mass  of 
these  gorgeous  flowers  in  the  border. 

Flowkrs  fkom  .\  Surrey  Garden. 
From  Grayswood  Hill,  Haslemore,  Mr.  B.  E.  C. 
Chambers  sends  a  most  interesting  lot  of  flowers. 
Perhaps  the  most  striking  of  all  are  the  flowering 
shoots    of     Paulownia     imperialis,     with     large 
pendent  tube-shaped  flowers  of  soft  violet  colour-  ; 
ing.     Our  correspondent  says  that   the  tree  from 
which  they  were  taken  is  about  21  feet  high  and 
has  over  100  spikes  of  flowers,   notwithstanding 
the    past     cold     winter.        He     attributes    this 
result  to  the  heat  of  last  summer 
and  autumn.      Adenocarpus  decor- 
ticans  Mr.  Chambers  describes  as  a 
shrub   8   feet  high,   a  mass  of  rich 
orange   blooms.      Grevillea    alpina, 
the  hardiest  of  all,  has  red  flowers. 
This  has  been  in  bloom   since  the 
beginning  of  the  year.      Geranium 
platypetalum   is  a  recent  introduc 
tion  from  Central  China,  with  ricli 
purple  flowers ;  Magnolia  hypoleuca 
a   twelve    year    old   tree    carrying 
about     thirty    blossoms  ;      Drimys 
Winteri  gathered  from  a  wall  out  of 
doors ;  Lonicera  tibetica,  a  charming 
little   shrub,    very   floriferous    and 
fragrant.     All  these  were  included 
in     the     collection    sent     by    Mr. 
Chambers,  as  well  as  several  hand- 
some  Deutzias,   Abelia  spathulata, 
every  branchlet  terminated  by  a  pair 
of  flowers,  and  Pieris  forraosa,  very 
beautiful  in  the  contrast  of  its  red- 
brown    j'oung   foliage   and   creamy 
flowers.     Mr.  Chambers  writes  that 
anyone  fond  of  an  aromatic  scent 
should    plant    a    tree    of    Populus 
trichocarpa.     It  has  the  sweetness 
of  the  Balsam   Poplar  without   its 
heaviness,  and  gives  out  its  fragrance 
from  January  to  December. 


THE    FLOWER   GARDEN. 

DOUBLE    PRIMROSES. 

DOUBLE  Primroses  are  very  easily 
,  managed  when  the  conditions  are 
I  favourable,  for,  in  fact,  they  manage 
'  their  own  affairs  perfectly.  But 
they  are  coy  beauties,  and  one 
reason  why  you  see  them  looking 
happy  in  gardens  is  that  when  they  are 
unhappy  they  soon  die.  There  are  many 
varieties  worth  growing,  and  they  are  all  beauti- 
ful, but  the  double  white,  double  lilac  and  double 
red  are  worth  any  amount  of  trouble  to  ensure  a 


poor,  weak  liquid  manure  once  a  week  all  through 
the  growing  season  is  helpful.  Be  not  alarmed 
at  the  fast  growth  of  the  leaves,  for  in  proportion 
to  the  leaf-growth  in  summer  will  be  the  splendour 
of  the  flowers  in  the  succeeding  spring. 

T.  B.  Field. 
Ashiaellthorpe  Hall  Gardens,  Norwich. 


A    BEAUTIFUL    LARKSPUR 

(Delphinium  sulphureum.  ) 
Of   all   the   wild    Larkspurs    this    is    the    most 
distinct  by  reason  of  its  charming  pale  yellow 
flowers.     As  may  be  noted  in  the  accompanying 
illustration,   they  are  produced  freely  in  long 


Flowers  prom  a  Chalk  Soil. 

From  their  nurseries  on  high 
chalk  soil  at  Winchester,  Messrs. 
Hillier  and  Sons  send  a  collection  of 
flowering  shrubs,  comprising  some 
very  beautiful  things.  Among  them 
is  Solanum  crispum,  covered  with 
bunches  of  its  blue  and  yellow 
powers.  This  Solanum  made  growths 
8  feet  long  last  summer,  which  have 
passed  through  the  past  severe 
winter  unharmed.  A  flowering  shoot  of  Pau- 
lownia imperialis,  with  its  large  pendent  tube- 
shaped  flowers  of  soft  purple  colour,  is  also 
included.  The  handsome  (juelder  Rose  (Vibur- 
num macrocephalum)  is  represented  by  a  fine 
head  of  its  greenish  white  bracts.  Olearia 
stellulata  is  a  charming  shrub  bearing  numerous 
elegant  Daisy-like  white  flowers.  Ribes  speciosum 
is  a  handsome  flowering  Currant,  its  long  woody 
growths  bearing  numerous  clusters  of  drooping 
bright  red  flowers  forming  quite  a  chain  of 
blossom.  Ononis  rotundifolia  is  a  charming  shrub 
with  rose-coloured  Pea-shaped  flowers. 

Arum  Lily  with  Double  Flower. 
From  The  Gardens,  Eppleton  Hall,  Fence 
Houses,  County  Durham,  Mr.  Robert  Barbour 
sends  a  plant  of  an  Arum  Lily  with  two  flowers, 
the  stems  being  separate  most  of  the  way.  Mr. 
Barbour  writes  that  on  the  same  plant  there  were 
six  other  blooms.  He  dries  them  off  during  the 
summer,  repotting  them  in  August  in  good  turfy 
loam  with  a  mixture  of  decayed  manure  and  lime 
rubble.  They  are  placed  in  the  greenhouse  at 
the  end  of  September,  well  svringed  and  fed 
during  the  winter,  and  have  been  blooming  since 
the  month  of  March.  Evidently  this  treatment 
suits  them  perfectly,  to  judge  by  the  results 
that  our  correspondent  achieves, 


A  BEAUTIFUL  LARKSPUR  (DELPHINIUM  SULPHUREUM) 


free  growth  and  a  perfect  bloom.  They  require 
a  deep,  moist,  loamy  soil,'  a  partially -shaded 
situation,  and  to  be  often  looked  after,  or  they  will 
not  thrive.  A  comparatively  pure  air  is  neces- 
sary. A  dry  soil  is  fatal  to  them,  and,  when 
there  is  any  doubt  about  their  doing  well,  water 
them  freely  all  through  the  summer  season.  As 
remarked  before,  they  require  a  deep,  moist, 
loamy  soil,  but  they  will  thrive  in  clay,  sand,  or 
peat.  If  in  the  first  arrangement  it  is  kept  in 
mind  that  a  free-rooting  ground  and  constant 
moisture  are  essential,  those  who  wish  to  grow 
these  plants  on  poor  sand  or  stubborn  clay  will 
find  it  a  good  plan  to  dig  deep,  break  up  the 
staple  well  and  mix  with  it  a  liberal  allowance 
of  fat  manure  ;  the  rest  is  easy.  They  must 
have  food  and  like  shade  and  moisture.  The 
multiplication  of  the  choicer  sorts  is  by  division, 
and  May  and  .June  are  the  most  suitable  months 
for  the  operation,  because  there  is  a  longer- 
growing  season  before  the  plants  to  enable  them 
to  become  established.  But  there  is  a  great 
danger  of  the  destruction  of  the  stock  when 
inexperienced  cultivators  divide  their  plants  in 
summer.  My  advice  is  to  leave  them  undisturbed 
until  they  become  large,  thriving  clumps,  and 
then  to  divide  them  in  August.  In  the  mean- 
time give  them  liberal  supplies  of  water  in  dry 
weather,  and,  if  the  soil  is  known  to  be  somewhat 


racemes  on  a  much-branched  plant.  Reaching  a 
height  of  between  4  feet  and  5  feet  the  stems  are 
sparsely  furnished  with  finely-divided  leaves, 
most  of  which  are  produced  in  a  tuft  at  the  b.ase. 
Though  sometimes  described  as  an  annual  it  is 
best  treated  as  a  biennial,  and  seed  should  be 
sown  in  spring  to  produce  flowering  plants  for 
the  following  year.  The  seedlings  should  be 
potted  off  singly  in  small  pots  as  soon  as  they 
are  large  enough,  then  grown  on  through  the 
summer  with  the  pots  plunged  to  the  rim  in 
ashes  or  Cocoanut  fibre  in  a  cold  frame.  In  the 
autumn  they  will  be  ready  to  transfer  to  their 
flowering  position,  which  should  be  a  warm  and 
somewhat  sheltered  one.  Thoroughl}'  drained 
soil,  rather  light  and  rich,  suits  it  very  well.  If 
not  planted  out  in  the  autumn  the}'  may  be  kept 
in  the  frame  for  the  winter  and  planted  out  in 
March  or  April.  As  the  stems  are  very  slender 
they  are  very  apt  to  get  broken  by  the  wind,  so 
that  staking  should  be  early  attended  to.  D. 
sulphureum,  which  is  also  known  by  the  name  of 
D.  Zalil,  is  found  in  Syria,  Persia  and  Afghan- 
istan, and  was  introduced  into  cultivation  from 
the  latter  country  about  twenty  years  ago.  The 
flowers  are  produced  from  May  to  August,  and 
are  said  to  be  used  in  Persia  for  dyeing  silk.  A 
good  companion  for  this  plant  is  the  red-flowered 
Califomian  D.   cardinale,  which  grows  to  nearly 
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the  same  height,  has  the  same  habit  and  requires 
the  same  treatment.  Both  will  sometimes  flower 
for  two  years  in  succession,  but  many  die  off 
after  flowering.  W.  I. 


THE    SCILLAS. 

The  Scillas  are  an  important  race  of  spring  and 
summer-flowering  bulbs  with  bright  and  interest- 
ing flowers.  Two  types  are  generallj-  grown,  the 
starry-flowered,  of  which  S.  bifolia  is  a  familiar 
example,  and  the  bell-flowered,  well  represented 
by  our  native  Bluebell.  A  third  group  is  neither 
so  popular  nor  so  useful.  This  is  the  S.  peru\iana, 
which  has  broad  leaves  and  a  spreading  inflores- 
cence in  summer.  There  are  many  Scillas  quite 
unknown  to  gardeners  that 
one  could  recommend  as  useful 
plants,  and  there  are  others  that 
were  introduced  long  ago  that  we 
ought  to  contrive  to  do  without 
now  that  so  many  beautiful  bulbs 
are  available,  particularly  S. 
autumnalis  and  S.  italica,  both 
of  which  are  of  poor  colouring 
and  weedy.  The  native  Bluebell 
enjo3's,  as  we  know,  the  half 
shade  of  the  open  copse  rather 
than  full  sunshine,  and  probablj' 
many  kindred  species  would 
appear  to  better  advantage  in 
open  shrubberies,  planted  in 
Nature's  own  lavish  way,  than 
they  do  as  tufts  in  the  plant 
border.  Most  of  the  cheaper 
Scillas  produce  seeds  so  freelj' 
that  one  often  regrets  the  need 
for  destroying  seedlings  in  cul- 
tivated soil  that  would  speedily 
clothe  many  an  unsightly  patch 
of  worn  turf  beneath  trees,  and 
help  to  make  bright  and  cheery 
spots  in  spring  if  they  could 
have  their  own  way.  Rarities, 
of  course,  would  have  places 
selected  for  them  on  rockeries 
and  elsewhere,  but  the  majority 
of  Scillas  should  be  grown  rather 
in  colonies  than  separately.  Even 
in  border  planting  it  is  better  to 
have  a  broad  sowing  of  bulbs 
that  would  be  satisfying  in  their 
rich  colour  display  than  a  thin 
line  or  a  series  of  little  tufts. 

*S^.  amtvna. — This  is  the  Star 
Hyacinth  ;  it  is  too  often  con- 
founded with  the  Siberian  Squill, 
and  there  are  many  who  regard 
the  two  names  as  synonymous. 
There  is  a  resemblance  between 
the  two  plants  and  a  great  colour 
distinction.  The  flowers  of  S. 
amcena  are  royal  purple  or  plum- 
coloured,  and  they  appear  late 
in  spring.  It  is  effective  on 
rockeries  when  well  massed. 

S.  autumnalis  is  a  slender  plant, 
with  thin  spikes  of  rosy  lilac 
starry  flowers,  but  it  is  not  an 
effective  garden  plant.  Its  white 
form  alba  is  choicer  and  a  neat  plant  to  group 
on  rockery  slopes.     Any  soil  suits  it. 

-S.  bifolia  is  a  well-known  little  plant,  and  very 
charming  in  the  mass.  It  grows  well  in  any  soil 
if  it  is  not  very  heavy  and  wet.  The  flowers  are 
deep  ultramarine  in  colour,  starry  in  outline, 
but  wonderfully  pretty  when  produced  from 
short  turf.  Alba,  its  white  form,  is  a  refined 
little  plant  that  everyone  would  appreciate  when 
growing  on  a  rockery  slope.  It  does  not  increase 
fast,  but  is  comparatively  long-lived.  It  does 
not  promise  to  be  useful  as  a  grass  bulb,  and  it 
cannot  well  be  naturalised,  as  seedlings  revert  to 
the  type.  Carnea  is  a  poor  little  plant— a  pallid 
weakly  rosea  of  little  garden  worth  :  the  colour- 
ing is  a  dull  flesh  tone.  Rosea  is  a  better  plant, 
not  wholly  rose-coloured,   but  with  a  lilac  tint. 


It  is  effective  when  planted  in  a  setting  of  Herni-  i 
aria  or  similar  mossy  plant.     Taurica  is  a  rich  | 
violet-coloured  form,  inexpensive,  free  of  growth,  ] 
and  will  prove  more  useful  than  the  type  :  the 
colouring   is   better   and    more   decided.      These 
little  Sqxiills  are  among  the  first  flowers  of  spring,  1 
and   they   are    excellent   rock    plants    that   one 
would  not  care  to  be  without. 

S.  chinensin  (Barnardia  scilloides)   is  a  pretty  j 
but    quite    neglected    autumn-flowering    Scilla,  i 
producing   spikes    of    rosy    pink   flowers,    small  | 
individuall}',    but   closely   arranged   in    a   dense 
spike  9  inches  high,  and  lasting  well   till  quite 
late    in   the    year.      One    could    recommend    it  | 
for   rockeries   and  raised   borders  ;    it  prefers  a 
damp  soil  and  a  warm  position. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


W"-, 


A    BUSH    OF    WHITE    I.IIjAC   (ALBA   GRANDIFLORA). 

^'.  italica  is  a  starry-flowered  Scilla.  blooming 
in  late  spring.  Its  flowers  vary  somewhat  from 
lilac-purple  to  slate  blue,  the  latter  predomi- 
nating. As  now  available  the  species  is  hardly 
worth  garden  room,  but  there  are  several  shades 
in  chance  seedlings  that  one  could  welcome — 
notably,  a  pretty  lavender-coloured  form,  and  a 
turquoise  blue,  which,  when  available  in  quan- 
tity, so  that  they  can  be  massed,  will  re-establish 
the  popularity  of  this  species.  The  better  types 
hail  from  Cilicia.  Alba,  a  rare  white  form, 
is  one  of  the  gems  of  the  spring  flora.  The 
flowers  are  quite  colourless  and  very  dainty. 
These  Squills  require  a  warm  slope  and  a  thorough 
ripening  in  autumn,  otherwise  the  bulbs  decay  at 
the  disc. 

(To  he  continued.) 


A   BEAUTIFUL  EARLY-FLOWEEING 
SHRUB. 

(Pruni-.s  triloba.) 

A  LTHOUGH  this  beautiful  early  flowering 

/\  shrub    is   well    known    as    a    forced 

/    \         plant,  it  is  not  commonly  met  with  in 

/      %        shrubberies.     A  well-flowered  tree  or 

/         \      bush  is,   however,   one  of    the  most 

charming  sights  in  the  April  garden. 

Leaves   and    flowers    unfold     together,  and    the 

graceful  sprays,  often  as  much  as  .S  feet  long,  are 

covered   for   the   whole  of  their 

length  with  large  delicate  pink. 

semi-double    flowers    and    rosier 

buds. 

Although  accounted  somewhat 
tender,  a  large  group  has  flowered 
'  most  satisfactorily  in  an  open 
exposed  place  here  for  several 
seasons.  In  less  favourable 
localities  it  makes  a  splendid 
wall  plant.  Only  the  main 
branches  need  to  be  secured  to 
the  wall.  The  young  shoots  may 
be  allowed  to  grow  and  bloom 
.^  unfettered,  cutting  them  back 
^^         afterwards  as  ad\ised  below. 

Thorough  preparation  of  the 
soil  before  planting  should  be 
followed  by  a  light  annual  top- 
dressing  of  manure,  and  the 
frequent  use  of  the  hoe  not  only 
to  keep  down  weeds,  but  to  form 
a  loose  tilth  over  the  roots, 
most  beneficial  to  all  shrubs  in 
dry  weather.  Pruning  should  be 
done  as  soon  as  the  flowering  is 
over.  The  shoots  made  the  pre- 
vious summer  being  out  back  to 
within  4  inches  or  o  inches  of 
their  ba.se,  the  strong  growths 
resulting  from  this  concentration 
of  sap  will  flower  abundantly 
the  following  spring.  If  it  is 
desired  to  increase  the  size  of 
the  bushes,  strong  well  placed 
leading  shoots  may  be  left  as 
much  as  18  inches  in  length. 

J.  Comber. 
Nymans,  Crauiley,  Sussex. 

WHITE    LILAC. 

Although  the  Lilac  is  a  favourite 

plant    for    the    shrubbery    it    is 

equally     valuable,     if     properly 

grown,  as  an  isolated  specimen, 

where  its  beauty  may  be  seen  to 

advantage.      A  shapely  bush   of 

white  Lilac,  such  as  is  shown  in 

the    accompanying    illustration, 

makes  a  charming  picture  when 

planted    so    that    it    has    some 

suitable    background.       In   The 

(Urde.n-  for  the  1st  inst.  the  best 

varieties    of    Lilac    were   mentioned    and    other 

particulars   of   this   popular    plant    were   given. 

Readers   who    wish  for  further  information  are 

referred  to  that  article. 

Some  varieties  are  more  fragrant  than  others, 
and  as  one  of  the  chief  charms  of  the  Lilac 
is  to  be  found  in  its  delicious  scent,  it  is 
well  to  grow  chiefly  those  that  are  most 
strongly  scented.  When  single  specimens,  such 
as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration, 
are  grown  it  becomes  more  important  to  grow 
fragrant  Lilacs  than  when  a  group  of  several 
sorts  is  planted.  In  the  article  previously 
referred  to  lists  of  the  most  fragrant  varieties, 
both  double  and  single,  are  given,  and  intending 
planters  would  do  well  to  make  a  note  of  tljeni 
for  future  reference, 
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SOME    NEW    IRISH    SEED- 
LING   DAFFODILS. 

THIS  season  I  have  flowered  several  of 
the  fine  new  Narcissi  raised  bj'  Mr. 
William  Baylor  Hartland  of  Ard 
Cairn,  Cork,  whose  name  is  so  well 
known  in  Daftbdil  circles  that  it  is 
hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say  that 
he  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  Daffodil  culture. 
He  has  been  working  among  Daffodils  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  of  late  years  has  been 
introducing  some  flowers  of  great  beauty  and 
interest.  I  describe  below  some  of  those  I  have 
flowered,  feeling  sure  Daffodil-loving  readers  of 
The  Garden  will  be  interested. 

W.  Baylor  Hartland.  — This  magnificent  flower 
bears  the  n;xme  of  its  raiser  and  promises  to  bear 
it  worthily.  It  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between 
Horsfieldi  and  that  charming  dwarf  bicolor  Ajax, 
raised  by  Mr.  Hartland,  called  lone.  It  is,  I 
think,  the  best  shaped  bicolor  Ajax  I  have  seen. 
The  perianth  is  remarkably  fine  in  form,  having 
magnificent,  even,  flat,  beautifully  -  rounded 
segments  of  immense  breadth  and  much  over- 
lapping ;  creamy  primrose  in  colour.  The 
trumpet  is  rich  yellow,  very  large  and  wide 
and  beautifully  flanged  at  the  mouth.  I  feel 
sure  there  is  a  great  future  before  this  flower, 
and  that  it  will  be  very  popular  when  it  becomes 
plentiful.  It  would  be  a  grand  variety  for 
growing  in  a  bed — it  is  so  strikingly  beautiful 
and  perfect  in  form,  also  free  in  bloom.  I  had 
only  one  bulb,  but  it  gave  three  flowers.  I  have 
no  doubt  it  will  be  a  grand  market  flower  on 
account  of  its  earliness,  and  for  the  same  reason  it 
should  prove  a  superb  thing  for  pot  work.  Even 
in  this  abnormally  late  season,  and  in  our  late 
district,  it  was  out  with  me  on  March  29,  quite 
in  advance  of  Horsfieldi. 

lone. — Although  this  flower  has  been  in  com- 
merce several  years,  a  note  on  it  may  be  of 
interest,  seeing  it  is  one  of  the  parents  of  W. 
Baylor  Hartland.  It  is  a  dwarf -growing  bicolor 
Ajax  of  most  distinct  form,  having  very  neat 
oream  or  straw-coloured  perian^,h  and  wide 
magnificently  flanged  rich  yellow 
trumpet  of  equal  length  with  the 
petals. 

Jenny  Woodhouse.  —  This  is  an 
exquisite  little  Daffodil,  and  is 
similar  in  shape  and  habit  to  lone, 
but  in  colour  almost  white.  It  is 
a  most  perfect  bloom,  having  pure 
white  perianth  and  exquisitely 
flanged  trumpet  of  the  faintest 
clear  lemon,  and  exactly  equal  in 
length  to  the  perianth  segments  ; 
it  is  a  strong  sturdy  grower  and 
early  bloomer.  It  should  certainly 
have  a  place  in  every  good  collec- 
tion. This  and  lone  are  most  dis- 
tinct in  form  and  habit.  I  have 
never  seen  any  like  them.  I  may 
add  that  Jenny  Woodhouse  is  a 
splendid  seeder,  so  should  be  very 
valuable  for  hybridising. 

Loma  Doone. — I  sent  a  note  on 
this  flower  to  The  Garden  last 
year,  but  it  is  worth  mentioning 
again,  as  I  think  it  is  a  particularly 
useful  introduction  on  account  of  its 
lateness  and  lasting  powers,  besides 
being  a  beautiful  and  most  distinct 
flower.  It  is  a  pure  self  colour, 
remarkably  rich  canary  yellow, 
with  broad  perianth  and  perfectly 
straight  trumpet,  with  a  smooth 
clipped  off  brim  ;  it  is  fairly  well 
described  as  a  self  canary  yellow 
Grandee.  The  bloom  is  of  great 
substance  and  a  very  strong  grower. 
I  always  wish  hybridisers  would  tr}' 
to  extend  the  season  by  raising 
trumpet  Daffodils  to  last  into  May 
pr  come  out  in  May.     This  one  is  p 


certainly  a  step  in  that  direction  ;  it  kept  fresh 
here  this  season  till  May  14  or  15. 

Gladys  Hartland. —This  is  one  of  a  series  of 
splendid  Leedsi  seedlings  raised  by  Mr.  Hartland, 
between  Poeticus  prfecox  and  a  tall  strong  seedling 
from  Pallidus  pra;cox.  They  are  remarkable  for 
their  vigorous  growth  and  splendid  tall  stems. 
There  are  now  a  large  number  of  lovely  seedlings 
known  as  Giant  Leedsi,  the  majority  of  them 
being  crosses  between  Mme.  deGraaff' and  Minnie 
Hume,  and  a  good  many  of  them  are  very  much 
alike  ;  the  flower  under  notice,  however,  is 
entirely  distinct  from  these,  and  will  no  doubt 
be  welcomed  on  account  of  its  distinctness.  It  is 
very  large,  measuring  nearly  4J  inches  across, 
with  very  large  spreading  pure  white  perianth, 
which  overlaps  only  at  the  base  of  the  petals,  and 
is  inclined  slightly  to  reflex,  giving  the  flower  a 
very  bold  and  distinct  appearance.  The  cup  is 
large  and  goblet  -  shaped,  very  pale  citron, 
becoming  pure  white  after  being  out  a  few  days. 
The  bloom  is  held  well  \ip  on  the  stem,  looking 
one  in  the  face  ;  seen  from  a  little  distance  it  is 
very  striking  indeed,  looking  like  a  great  white 
star.  It  is  a  most  vigorous  plant,  and  will  prove 
a  grand  decorative  variety  with  its  splendid  tall 
strong  stem.  There  are  several  more  of  these  big 
Leedsi  seedlings.  Lady  MoCalmont  being  another 
very  good  one. 

William  of  Orange. — This  will  prove  a  very 
useful  late  flower  of  the  Nelsoni  class.  It  has 
broad  creamy  white  perianth  and  straight  rich 
orange  cup.  It  is  a  very  strong  grower,  with 
broad  foliage  like  a  liioolor,  and  it  does  not  open 
till  the  last  days  of  April.  G.  L.  Wilson. 


PERENNIAL   CANDYTUFT. 

WHEN  grown  in  masses  in  the 
garden  the  common  perennial 
Candytuft  (Iberie  sempervirens 
and  varieties)  is  very  effective 
from  April  to  June.  Half 
shrubbj'  in  character,  it  is 
perfectly  hardy  and  thrives  in  ordinary  garden 
soil.      It  flowers  in  exposed    positions  quite   as 


well,  if  not  better,  than  in  sheltered  nooks  in  the 
rockery.  When  not  in  flower  the  plants  are  not 
!  unattractive,  being  well  furnished  with  dark 
green  leaves.  The  plants  grow  and  spread 
rapidly. 

There  are  numerous  positions  in  the  garden 
where  this  Candytuft  may  be  used  with  very 
pleasing  results.  As  it  can  be  grown  successfully 
in  many  parts  of  the  garden,  unless  the  rock  garden 
is  fairl}'  extensive  it  should  not  be  used  there  to 
any  great  extent.  In  large  rockeries,  however,  bold 
masses  may  be  either  planted  in  beds  or  grown  in 
chinks  between  the  boulders,  hanging  down  over 
them.  As  an  edging  to  shrubbery  borders,  grow- 
ing on  banks,  or  in  groups  in  the  flower  borders, 
it  is  equally  pleasing. 

The  illustration  shows  the  plant  used  for  spring 
bedding  in  front  of  the  large  Palm  house  at  Kew. 
Associated  with  Phlox  Newry  Seedling  (pale 
!  lavender  flowers),  and  in  another  bed  with  mixed 
]  Aubrietias  in  various  shades  of  puqjle  it  has 
made  a  very  pretty  combination.  For  this 
purpose  the  plants  can  be  lifted  in  autumn  and 
planted  in  the  beds  where  they  are  to  flower  the 
following  spring. 

Propagation  is  carried  out  by  cuttings  and  seeds, 
also  by  di\'ision  of  the  plants.  Sow  the  seeds  in 
February  or  March  in  boxes  and  place  in  a  frame 
— preferably  with  a  little  heat,  but  this  is  not 
necessary — or  sow  in  the  open  ground  as  soon  as 
ripe.  The  best  time  for  inserting  the  cuttings  is 
a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  after  flowering.  Make 
the  cuttings  about  3  inches  in  length  and  select  a 
slightly  shaded  position  in  the  garden  for  the 
frame.  They  may  be  dibbled  in  light  sandy 
soil  in  the  frame  or  in  boxes.  Sprinkle  the 
cuttings  morning  and  evening  if  the  weather  is 
bright. 

The  seedlings  vary  somewhat  in  habit  of  growth 
and  flower.  There  are  also  several  varieties, 
perhaps  the  best  known  of  which  is  garrexiana. 
The  plants  are  not  so  spreading  in  growth  and 
have  large  handsome  heads  of  pure  white  flowers. 
The  form  known  as  superba  is  more  dense  and 
bushy  in  habit.  Little  Gem  is  a  dwarf  compact 
sort  growing  about  6  inches  high. 


.iRT   or   A    BED   OF   WHITE    CANpyXUFT  AND   PHLOX   NEWRY   SEEDLINg3(PALE    BLUE)   AT   KEW. 
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WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  SPRING- 
FLOWERING  BULBS.— A8  it 
is  often  necessary  to  lift  the 
spring  ■  flowering  bxxlbs,  Daffo- 
dils, Tulips,  kc,  before  the 
foliage  has  died  down,  to  allow  \ 
of  the  planting  of  summer  flowers,  some  means 
must  be  resorted  to  by  which  the  check  of 
lifting  the  bulbs  before  they  are  ripe  can  be 
made  as  slight  as  possible.  The  usual  practice  is 
to  lift  the  bulbs  with  a  fork,  taking  care  not  to 
break  the  roots  (Fig.  1).  Lay  them  in  a  shallow 
trench  (Fig.  2)  in  light,  well-drained  soil  or  ashes. 
Cover  with  the  same  material  as  shown  (Fig.  3). 
By  doing  this  most  of  the  bulbs  will  ripen  off 
successfully  and  flower  again  the  following  year.  , 
When  the  bulbs  are  damaged  they  take  several 
years  to  recover.  Thp  principal  Ijulbs  lifted  in 
this  way  are  Tulips,  Narcissus  (including  Daffo- 
dils), Hyacinths  and  Crocus.  Of  course,  the  | 
longer  the  lifting  can  be  deferred  after  flowering  i 
the  more  successful  should  the  lifting  operation 
be.  For  the  early-flowering  varieties  a  period  of 
at  least  three  weeks  should  elapse  after  flowering 
before  lifting  the  bulbs.  With  the  May-flowering 
and  Darwin  Tulips,  also  several  of  the  late- 
flowering  Narcissi,  it  is  often  necessary  to  lift 
them  a  fortnight  after  flowering,  or  the  summer 
will  be  far  advanced  before  the  summer-flowering 
plants  can  be  planted.  Lifting  the  bulbs  from  the 
ashes  or  soil  after  the  foliage  has  died  off  can 
usually  be  commenced  three  weeks  or  a  month 
later.  However,  this  depends  largely  on  the 
position  selected  for  heeling  them  in,  and  also 
on  the  weather.  If  in  a  bright  sunny  position, 
the  foliage  dies  off  much  more  quickly  than  when 
the  bulbs  are  laid  in  a  shady  position. 

Store  the  Bulbs  in  a  cool,  dry  shed  or  cellar  ; 
carefully  label  each  variety  and  lay  the  bulbs 
out  thinly.  The  cleaning  and  sorting  can  be 
done  as  time  permits  before  the  planting  season 
comes  round  again.  The  small  bulbs  and  chits 
should  all  be  saved  if  a  spare  piece  of  ground  is 
available  on  which  to  grow  them  for  a  year  or 
two  till  they  are  large  enough  to  flower. 

FAVOURITE  FLOW^ERS  FROM  SEED.— 
Even  while  the  garden  is  in  the  heyday  of  its 
beauty,  while  the  plants  are  full  of  blossom  and 
one  has  justly  earned  the  right  to  rest  and  enjoy 
the  results  of  one's  labour,  even  then  is  the  time 


WHEX     A     BED      IS     FILLED      WITH      TULIPS      (OR      HYACINTHS  OR 

DAFFODILS)     IN     THIS     WAY.    THE    BULBS    MUST     BE    TAKEN     UP  AS 

SOON    AS     THE    FLOWERS    ARE     OVER,    SO    THAT    THE^BED    MAY  BE 

FRESHLY   PLAflTEP   WITH   SUMME?-FLOWEJIJNO   PLANTS, 


SIMPLE    HINTS. 

to  begin  again  for  another  year.  It  has  been  well 
said  that  "doing  things  at  the  right  time  is  the 
secret  of  successful  gardening  "  ;  and  how  often 
that  right  time  seems  to  come  round  I  There  is 
no  cessation  for  the  man  who  would  make  the 
best  of  his  garden  :  always  something  needs  to 
be  done,  and,  unless  w-ork  is  carried  out  when  it 
ought  to  be,  then  the  highest  success  cannot  be 
hoped  for,  and  disappointment  has  obtained  sure 
footing  on  the  ladder  of  hope.  What  is  more 
delightful  in  the  garden  now  than  the  Pansies 
and  Violas  and  the  Forget-me-nots  ;  and  how 
many  beginners  would  think  of  preparing  to  raise 
their  next  year's  plants  now  unless  the  necessity 
were  pointed  out  to  them  ?  Other  seeds  that 
may  be  sown  now  are  those  of  Polyanthus, 
Primrose  and  Dianthus,  while  manj'  more,  such 
as  Wallflower,  Lupine,  Aquilegia  and  Campanula 
may  still  be  sown, 

Violas  and  Pansies.  — If  you  have  a  cold  frame 
or  can  procure  some  shallow  boxes,  it  is  prefer- 
able to  sow  the  seed  in  these  rather  than  in  the 
open  border,  and  especially  in  the  small  garden, 
where  such  objectionable  pests  as  slugs  seem  to 
congregate.  They  are,  of  course,  especially  fond 
of  tender  seedlings,  and,  if  these  are  in  the  open 
border,  they  are  far  more  likely  to  suffer  from 
the  attacks  of  ground  pests  than  if  they  are  in  a 
cold  frame  or  in  boxes,  where  they  can  be  looked 
after  more  easily.  The  seed  must  be  sown  thinly, 
and  should  only  be  lightly  covered,  placing  the 
boxes  in  a  shady  place  on  a  bed  of  ashes.  If  the 
frame  is  in  full  sun,  it  should  be  shaded  during 
the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  The  boxes  ought  to 
have  two  or  three  holes  at  the  base,  over  which 
crocks  must  be  placed  ;  they  should  then  be  filled 
almost  to  the  rim  with  finely-sifted  sandy  soil. 
If  seeds  are  sown  in  the  cold  frame,  a  bed  of  soil 
must  be  made  up  deep  enough  to  bring  the  surface 
to  within  6  inches  of  the  glass  light.  The  top 
3  inches  should  consist  of  finely-sifted  sandy  soil. 
When  the  seedlings  are  about  half  an  inch  or  so 
high,  they  are  large  enough  to  be  taken  up  and 
transplanted,  so  that  they  may  have  more  room 
in  which  to  grow.  Removing  seedlings  from 
one  box  to  another  or  to  a  border  is  technically 
known  as  "pricking  off."  A  border  that  is 
partially  shaded  should  be  chosen  if  possible.  A 
border  that  is  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  is  liable 
to  get  dry,  and  in  such  a  position  the  little 
plants  do  not  root  so  readily  as  where  conditions 
are  moister  and   not  so  liable 

to  change.     If  the  border  is  in 

full  shade,  the  seedlings  are 
apt  to  become  "drawn"  and 
spindling,  wanting  in  vigour 
and  sturdiness  that  exposure 
to  sufficient  sun  will  bring 
about.  If  the  little  plants  are 
put  out  about  6  inches  apart, 
they  will  need  no  further  trans- 
planting until  removed  to  the 
border  where  they  are  to 
flower,  and  tliis  must  be  done 
before  they  become  at  all 
crowded. 


Fcyrget-me-nots,  Pinks,  Poly- 
anthtises.  Lupines  and  many 
more  plants  may  be  readily 
raised  from  seed  sown  now, 
and  splendid  plants  for  flower- 
ing next  year  will  be  obtained. 
The  treatment  detailed  above 
may  be  taken  to  appl}'  gene- 
rally to  all  these  plants.  Some, 
of  course,  need  plantingat  wider 
distances  apart  than  others,  for 


the3-  naturally  develop  into  large  plants.  They  may 
be  raised  from  seed  readily,  either  by  sowing  in 
boxes,  in  a  cold  frame,  or  even  in  a  border  out  of 
doors,  although,  as  pointed  out,  the  seedlings  are 
more  liable  to  attack  from  slugs  in  the  latter 
position.  All  who  are  able  to  spare  a  small 
border  for  the  purpose  should  raise  some  at  least 
of  their  own  border  plants.  There  is  far  greater 
delight  in  having  in  your  garden  plants  that  you 
have  reared  from  seed  than  in  buying  plants  to 
put  out  when  they  are  almost  in  flower.  And 
then  there  is  always  the  chance  of  something 
fresh  cropping  up.     Among  many  border  plant.s 


EACH    BULB    SHOULD    BE    CAREFULLY    TAKEN    UP 

WITHOUT  DAMAGING    THE   ROOTS    MORE   THAN    IS 

UNAVOIDABLE. 

one  can  never  tell  exactly  what  the  seedlings  will 
bring  forth,  and  this  imcertainty,  of  course,  adds 
to  the  zest  of  their  cultivation. 

A  GOOD  GREENHOUSE  PLANT.— Brow- 
allia  speciosa  major  deserves  to  be  more  widely 
known.  It  grows  to  a  height  of  2  feet,  and  is 
furnished  with  quantities  of  bright  blue  flowers, 
larger  and  superior  in  every  way  to  those  of  B. 
elata  and  its  varieties.  Seeds  sown  early  in  July 
will  give  plants  to  flower  in  early  spring  if  well 
attended  to.  Sow  in  light  rich  soil  in  a  pan  and 
place  in  moderate  heat,  where  they  may  remain 
till  they  have  taken  to  their  first  pots,  when  cold 
frame  culture  should  be  accorded  them.  Early 
in  October  they  should  be  housed  in  a  green- 
house or  conservator}'.  Pots  6  inches  to  7  inches 
diameter  are  large  enough  to  floMcr  them  in. 
Use  a  light  rich  soil  and  give  a  weak  stimulant 
occasionally  when  established  in  their  flowering- 
pots.— C.   C. 

STAKING  BORDER  PL  ANTS.  —  Nothing 
detracts  from  the  appearance  of  a  flower  border 
more  than  a  number  of  thick  ugly  stakes  showing 
conspicuously  among  the  plants.  Stakes  must  be 
used  to  a  certain  extent,  3'et  there  is  no  need 
why  they  should  be  obtrusive.  For  many  plants 
that  do  not  really  need  a  strong  stake  yet  must 
have  some  support,  the  thin  twiggy  ends  of  Pea- 
sticks  suit  splendidly.  They  give  just  sufficient 
support  to  the  plants  without  making  them  stiff, 
and  the  plants  hide  the  twiggy  sticks  almost 
completely.  Carnations  look  far  better  when 
loosely  trained  than  when  bunched  up  to  strong 
sticks,  and  the  twiggj'  Pea-sticks  may  be  used  in 
this  case  with  advantage.  Whatever  sticks  or 
stakes    are   used    (except  twiggy  sticks),   they 
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(irei'.nhoxme  Varitlitn. —  [is  of  satiny  rose.  In  the  same  colour  range 
Seeds  of  these  should  be  sown  there  are  flowers  of  the  most  delightful  shade 
now  in  well-drained  pots  filled  in  Baronne  de  Tonnage,  May  Queen,  Psyche 
with  light  sandy  soil.  The  and  Calliope,  the  last  representing  the  deepest  tone 
Chinese  Primula  (P.  sinensis)  '  and  May  Queen  the  most  delicate  of  these 
and  the  varieties  known  as  fascinating  shades  of  colour,  any  one  of  which 
the   Star   Primulas   are    more    will  not  fail  to  please. 

largely  grown  than  any  other  In  the  cut  state  and  under  artificial  light  these 
under  glass.  The  Abyssinian  rose  shades  of  colour  are  extremely  Ijeautiful, 
Primrose  (P.  verticillata)  and  gaining  rather  than  losing  by  the  different  light, 
the  charming  Himalayan  spe-  If  we  take  another  colour  range — as,  for  example, 
cies  (P.  floribunda)  are  worthy  the  scarlet  shades — we  find  excellent  examples  in 
of  a  place  in  the  cool  house,  such  as  Professor  Michael  Foster,  Flambeau, 
One  of  the  most  interesting  ,  Cyclops  and  Mattea,  the  last  a  brilliant  flower  of 
points  about  these  two  plants  i  great  substance  and  finish.  Of  those  named, 
is  that,  brought  together  and  i  Cyclops,  with  a  rich  gold  base,  is  very  hand- 
cultivated  in  this  country  some  ;  the  others  have  a  blue-coloured  base.  Of 
under  glass,  they  have  crossed  ,  deeper  shades,  those  with  more  crimson  colouring, 
and    given    rise    to     a     most    we    may    name    General     Kohler,    Hecla,    King 

Harold,  Farncombe  Sandars  and  others,  while 
darker  still  are  The  Shah,  Peter  Barr,  &c.  Of  the 
nearly  black  Tulips,  Negro,  The  Sultan  and  Zulu 
are  fine  examples  ;  moreover,  these  very  dark- 
flowered  sorts  are  usually  self  coloured  to  the 
i  base.     Other  distinct  ones  are  Suzon-Margaret, 


beautiful  Primrose  named 
Primula  kewensis.  It  is  an 
easy  plant  to  grow,  and,  pro- 
ducing seeds  very  freely,  it 
is  destined  to  take  a  very 
high  place  in  gardens.   Another 


A  TKE.NX'H  SHOULD  THEN  BE  DUG  IX   THE  RESEKVE   BORDER,  LAYING 
IN   THE   BULBS   IN   THIS   WAY   ABOUT   2    INCHES  APABT. 


Chinese  species,  seeds  of  which  I  Queen  of  Roses,  Rev.    H.    Ewbank  and  Salmon 


may  be  sown  now, 
oboonica. 


is  Primula 


should  be  painted  a  soft  sage  green  ;  then,  even  if 
they  are  not  hidden  by  the  plants,  they  are  not 
nearly  so  obtrusive  as  white  ones. 

USING  ARTIFICIAL  MANURES.  —  The 
many  concentrated  artificial  manures  that  are 
advertised  are  most  valuable  to  the  beginner 
if  carefully  used.  They  are  especially  valu- 
able at  this  time  of  the  year  when  most 
plants  are  growing  strongly  and  are  showing 
blossom-buds,  and  are  therefore  in  just  the 
condition  when  some  extra  food  is  required. 
These  artificial  manures,  as  a  rule,  act 
quickly,  and  may  be  applied  to  growing 
crops  with  advantage  now,  especially  during 
showery  weather.  It  is  necessary  to  be  very 
careful  not  to  give  the  plants  an  overdose,  other- 
wise more  harm  than  good  will  result.  A  little 
at  a  time,  just  a  mere  pinch,  such  as  can  be  taken 
up  between  the  thumb  and  first  finger,  should  be 
sprinkled  among  the  plants,  such  as  Roses, 
Carnations,  .fee.  Such  applications  may  be  given 
once  a  week  with  advantage,  and  they  will  impart 
an  added  vigour  to  the  plants  and  increased  size 
and  substance  to  the  flowers.  An  overdose  will 
have  the  eft'ect  of  making  the  plants  lose  their 
leaves,  and,  perhaps,  of  making  the  flower-buds 
fall.  Artificial  manures  must  be  applied  to 
Sweet  Peas  very  cautiously  ;  the  slightest  over- 
dose will  cause  tlie  flower-buds  to  fall.  We  have 
met  with  numerous  cases  in  which  this  has 
happened.  When  the  plants  are  growing  in  tubs 
this  caution  in  giving  artificial  manures  is  neces- 
sary more  than  ever.  In  applying  concentrated 
manures  to  plants  growing  in  pots  the  safest 
method    is   to   mix  a   little  in  the  water  one  is 


TOMATOES  OUT  OF  DOORS.— The  plants 
that  were  put  out  of  doors  at  the  foot  of  a  warm 
fence  two  or  three  weeks  ago  are  making  rapid 
growth  ;  in  fact,  they  are  growing  almost  too 
quickly,  and  the  shoots  are  apt  to  be  soft  and 
sappy.  The  flowers  must  be  fertilised  artificially 
during  the  dull,  cold  weather  we  are  having. 
This  is  easily  done  by  lightly  scraping  the  flower 
with  a  small-pointed  stick,  so  that  the  pollen 
falls  on  the  thumb-nail,  which  should  be  placed 
beneath.  When  a  fair  quantity  of  pollen  has 
fallen  on  the  thumb,  gently  touch  the  pollen  with 
the  end  of  each  of  tlie  other  flowers. 


NURSERY  GARDENS. 


TULIPS  AT  DITTON. 


King,  all  of  the  Darwin  set. 

The  cottage  and  May-flowering  Tulips  are 
longer  in  the  petal  and  often  exceedingly  grace- 
ful in  form.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  is 
Chameleon.  La  Merveille,  orange  red,  is  of 
great  size,  handsome  and  showy.  Coronation 
Scarlet  is  intense  in  colour,  and  we  look  again 
and  again  at  the  remarkable  lustre  of  its  velvety 
petals,  which  are  more  than  4  inches  long. 
Gesneriana  aurantiaca  is  another  richly-coloured 
Tulip  of  great  size,  while  such  as  The  Fawn,  a 
delicate  flower  of  much  beauty  and  distinction, 
is  very  charming.  In  striped  flowers.  Dainty 
Maid  and  Striped  Beauty  are  showy.  The  Lizard 
making  a  good  third.  Not  the  least  valuable, 
whether  for  the  garden  or  for  cutting,  are  the 
yellow-coloured  sorts,  and  we  gather  a  handful 
from  the  sheaf  of  blossoms  with  which  Mr.  Barr 
favoured  us,  and  find  Canary  Cup,  Yellow 
Hammer,  Golden  Spire,  Mrs.  Moon,  Leghorn 
Bonnet  and  Gesneriana  lutea  pallida  a  most 
satisfying  sample.     These,  save  that  first  named. 


w 


'  flowers,  brilliant  in  colouring, 
about  to  give  them  rather  than  to  sprinkle  it  on  ,  are  unequalled  by  any  other 
the  soil.  In  an  ordinary  two  gallon  watering-  members  of  their  race.  Indeed, 
can  full  of  water  a  pinch  of  manure  that  is 
taken  up  between  the  thumb  and  two  fingers  is, 
as  a  general  rule,  suflicient.  Artificial  manures 
should  not  be  given  to  plants  when  the  soil  about 
their  roots  is  dry.  If  the  soil  is  dry  it  should 
first  be  watered  with  clear  water,  giving  the  j 
artificial  manure  afterwards,  while  the  soil  is 
still  moist. 


are  long-flowered  varieties  with  pointed  petals, 
E  had  the  great  pleasure  a  few  I  and  provide,  too,  a  good  range  from  the  palest 
daysagoof  viewing  the  remark-  canary  to  rich  golden  yellow.  We  might  con- 
able  collection  of  Tulips  grown  j  tinue  to  recount  the  wonderful  array  of  colour 
by  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons  at  I  these  things  afford  at  this  season,  though 
their  nurseries  at  Long  Ditton,  !  perhaps  sufficient  has  been  said  to  give  some 
near  Surbiton.  At  the  present  I  idea  of  the  wealth  of  beauty,  colouring  and  form 
time  we  are  not  so  much  concerned  with  the  >  to  be  found  in  one  of  the  most  easily-grown 
early  or  bedding  Tulip  as  with  that  larger  and  groups  of  hardy  bulbous  plants  the  year  affords, 
even  more  formidable  group 
which  arrange  themselves 
under  the  distinctive  heads 
of  "cottage,"  '•  May  flower- 
ing," or  "  Darwins,"  and  it  is 
really  among  these  that  the 
nobler  forms   are   found  :   the 


THE    HIMALAYAN   PRIMROSE   (Primula 


the  whole  race  of  the  Darwin 
Tulips  appeals  to  the  visitor 
at  once,  the  huge,  solid  - 
looking  flowers,  on  stout  stems 
2  feet  6  inches  high,  and  fre- 
quently more  than  this, 
indicating  unmistakably  their 
value  in  the  garden,  and  espe- 
cially so  where  an  effective 
display  is  desired.     We  have 


denticulata)  has  many  admirers,  and  is  especially    seen  the  Tulip  fields  at  Surb 


vary   in 


useful   for   the    rockery.     The   flowers 

colour  from  deep  lilac  to  white.     The 

Primrose    (P.    Sieboldi)   is    remarkable   for    the 

rich  and  varied  colouring  of  the  flowers,  many 

of    which   have    been    given    distinctive    names 

and   propagated    largely    by   division.       During 

winter  the  leaves  die  ofl",  fresh   ones  appearing 

early  in  the  year,   followed   by   a   profusion   of  I  whichfindsaeompanionofgreat 

delicate  flowers  in  April  and  May.  I  beauty   in    Loveliness,    which 


ton  more  than  once,  but  never 
finer  than  this  year.  Natu- 
rally, a  few  sorts  appeal 
strongly  to  certain  indi- 
viduals. We  admire  the  soft 
rose  and  blush  tinge  of  Clara 
Butt,  a  most  exquisite  flower. 


IHK  l-iKST  LAYER  OF    BULBS  IS  GOVERED    WITH    SOIL,  AKD    ANOTHER 

TRENCH    FOR   THE    SECOND    LAYER    OF    BULBS    IS    THUS    OPENED    AT 

THE   SAME    TIME.       THEY    MUST    BE    ALLOWED   TO    REM.A1X    COVERED 

UNTIL  THE   FOLIAGE   DIES   DOWN    NATURALLY. 
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THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 


THINNING  OUT  POTATO  GROWTHS. 

GARDENERS  almost  invariably 
reduce  to  one  per  set  the  growths 
of  Jerusalem  Artichokes  before 
planting  the  tubers,  knowing  that 
only  in  this  way  can  the  best 
results  be  obtained.  The  same 
principle  applies  to  the  Potato,  and  yet  I  fear  it 
is  generally  ignored  with  regard  to  the  more 
important  crop.  For  exhibition  tubers  only  one 
growth  should  be  allowed  to  develop,  and  for  the 
general  crop  two  should  be  the  maximum. 
Where  the  tubers  were  not  treated  the  young 
stems  should  be  thinned  out  as  soon  as  they  show 
above  ground.  Those  sceptical  about  the  utility 
of  this  operation  should  try  it  on  a  portion  of 
the  crop  and  compare  the  results  with  those 
of  plants  not  so  treated.  C.  C. 


GARDENING   OF  THE 
WEEK. 


LATE    BRUSSELS    SPROUTS. 

In  many  gardens  Brussels  Sprouts  might  be  grown 
for  a  late  supply  —  say,  from  Christmas  to 
the  end  of  March — and  for  this  purpose  a  large 
plant  is  not  required,  so  that  any  small  seedlings 
of  late-sown  plants  will  be  useful  for  the  purpose. 
I  would  also  advise  an  open  position  and  deeply- 
dug  soil,  as  the  plant  is  fond  of  a  deep  soil. 
Another  point  often  overlooked  is  that  huge 
Sprouts  do  not  winter  well,  and  the3'  are 
not  equal  in  quality  to  the  small,  hard,  bullet - 
like  Sprout  which  the  late  plants  produce. 
With  regard  to  varieties  for  late  supplies  I  would 
advise  a  compact  grower,  such  as  the  Gem  or 
Northaw  Prize,  but  any  sort  planted  as  advised 
■H-ill  give  a  gO(  id  return.  I  have  referred  to  the 
value  of  the  Sprouts  later  than  is  usually  obtained, 
and  at  the  season  named  it  is  more  valuable,  as 
choice  vegetables  are  getting  scarce,  and  a  late 
supply  is  well  worth  amateurs'  attention,  as  these 
planted  '2  feet  apart  will  give  a  good  return. 

G.  Wythes. 


ASPARAGUS    BEDS    IN    SPRING. 

M.\NV  amateurs  find  a  difficulty  in  getting  a  good 
supply  of  this  excellent  vegetable  from  April  till 
the  end  of  June,  and  I  would  advise  a  little 
more  care  in  the  shape  of  food  and  moisture  after 
the  cutting  is  over.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  that 
food  should  be  given  now,  that  is,  during  growth 
for  table  supplies,  but  from  July  to  tlie  end  of 
September  the  plants  are  building  up  their  crown 
growths  for  next  season's  produce,  and  at  that 
time  food  is  readily  absorbed  and  taken  advan- 
tage  of.  If  food  can  be  given  during  May  and 
.June  in  the  shape  of  a  good  fertiliser,  either  of 
liquid  manure  or  nitrates,  given  in  shower3' 
weather,  the  plants  benefit  greatl}'.  and 
much  l)etter  results  will  follow  frequent 
feedings  rather  than  one  or  two  strong  do.ses. 
I  have  used  both  fish  and  Peruvian  guano  in 
showery  weather  in  small  quantities  twice  a 
week,  just  dusting  over  the  surface  to  colour  the 
soil.  Asparagus  is  a  native  of  the  seashore,  and 
necessarily  requires  a  certain  amount  of  saline  : 
but  it  is  no  use  whatever  to  give  large  quantities 
of  food  of  any  kind  it  the  plants  are  at  all  weak, 
as  too  much  food  would  not  strengthen  the?n  : 
indeed,  I  have  seen  many  poor  beds  in  which 
food  was  of  no  value,  and  the  only  remedy  was 
to  make  new  ones.  This  fault  at  times  is  caused 
by  neglect.  Salt  given  now  is  most  valuable, 
as  it  not  only  feeds,  but  keeps  down  weeds. 
Given,  as  is  often  done,  in  the  late  autumn, 
especially  on  a  stiff  or  clay  soil,  it  does  much 
harm  ;  indeed,  here  is  one  of  the  causes  of  weak 
growth.  I  have  seen  many  roots  decay  from 
this  cause  in  wet'  land.  From  this  date  salt  is 
valuable  while  growth  is  active,  and  a  little  later 
there  are  few  better  foods  than  liquid  manure 
from  cows  or  horses.  Another  evil  is  too  late 
cutting  ;  the  plants  should  get  time  to  build  up 
new  growths  and  mature  them. 


FOR    THE    SOUTH    AND    SOUTH 

MIDLANDS. 

Flower    Garden. 

4    TTEND  to  the  staking  of  plants   in  the 

/\  herbaceous     borders.       Delphiniums 

/    %  and  Pyrethrums,  as  they  pass  out  of 

/      \        flower,   should    have  their  flowering 

/         ^      stems  cut  back,  they  will  then  give  a 

second  crop  of  flowers  during  autumn. 

With  Delphiniums  it  is  a  good  plan  to  sow  seed 

early  in  the  year,  they  will  then  give  a  good  crop 

of  flowers  towards  the  end  of  the  season.     Keep 

all  beds  and  flower  borders  well  stirred  with  the 

hoe,  and  pick  off  all  flowers  from  recently -planted 

bedding  stuff,  and  thus  allow  them  a  chance  to 

make    some    good    growth.       Verbenas,    Phlox 

Drummondi    and    all   other    plants    of    trailing 

growth  should  be  kept  well  pegged  down. 

Pinks. — Cuttings  should  now  be  secured  and 
dibbled  in  under  a  hand-light  in  a  partially 
shaded  border  ;  cuttings  of  the  Mossy  Phloxes, 
&c. ,  may  now  be  inserted  in  light  sandy  soil 
imder  hand-lights. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Complete  tlie  planting  of  Broccoli  and  other 
winter  vegetables,  choosing  if  possible  showery 
weather  ;  dust  the  plants  with  lime  and  soot 
where  slugs  are  troublesome. 

Late  Potatoes  should  be  earthed  up,  stirring 
the  ground  well  between  the  lines  before  this 
is  done  ;  if  cultivated  in  the  field  a  liorse  hoe 
should  be  run  up  between  the  lines,  and  the  drills 
afterwards  be  set  up  with  a  drill  plough.  Attend 
to  the  thinning  of  later  sown  Carrots  and  Beetroot, 
al.so  Salsify  and  Chicory.  Keep  the  hoe  busy  in 
the  vegetable  quarters,  both  to  kill  weeds  and 
conserve  the  moisture  in  the  soil.  Keep  plenty 
of  Lettuce  tied  up,  and  maintain  a  regular  supply 
of  small  salads :  all  salads  should  be  quickly 
grown,  and,  if  necessary,  should  at  this  time  lie 
assisted  with  liberal  watering. 

Hardy  Frdit. 
Fruit  Room. — Where  this  is  empty  advantage 
should  now  be  taken  of  a  wet  day  to  have  it 
thoroughly  cleansed.  If  painted,  it  should  be 
well  washed  down  with  warm  water  and  soft 
soap.  If  unpainted,  the  walls,  &c. ,  should  be 
washed  over  with  fresh  lime,  to  which  a  little 
sulphur  is  added.  The  room  should  be  closed  up 
and  fumigated  with  sulphur  ;  the  windows  and 
ventilators  should  then  be  thrown  open  all 
summer.  The  above  methods  should  also  be 
applied  to  the  Mushroom  house. 

Fruits  Under  Glass. 

Vines. — As  soon  as  the  fruit  in  early  houses  is 
cleared  off,  means  should  be  taken  to  cleanse  the 
foliage  if  afi'ected  by  insects  ;  a  free  use  of  the 
syringe  will  soon  get  rid  of  spider.  Succession 
houses,  where  the  fruit  is  colouring,  should  have 
more  air  when  the  weather  is  favourable,  allowing 
a  little  at  night,  as  this  tends  to  a  more  perfect 
finish. 

Orape  Madresfield  Court  often  proves  trouble- 
some owing  to  the  fruit  cracking  :  this  may  to  a 
great  extent  be  prevented  by  keeping  the  border 
in  good  condition,  neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry. 
Mulch  to  keep  the  moisture  in,  and  only  damp 
the  house  during  the  day  when  there  is  plenty  of 
ventilation. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Crassulas. — The  present  day  demand  for  cut 
flowers  has  rather  put  the  cultivation  of  Crassulas 
in  the  background,  but  for  the  furnishing  of  the 
conservatory  they  are  very  useful,  as  they  last  a 
long  time  in  flower.  Crassula  coccinea  is  specially 
useful ;  it  is  easily  grown  into  a  large  specimen 
several  feet  across.  It  also  flowers  freely  in  a 
small    state,   and    should    be    propagated    from 


cuttings  every  year  ;  after  flowering  the  plants 
should  be  cut  back,  and  be  potted  on  after  they 
have  started  into  growth  again  ;  they  should  be 
stood  out  of  doors  all  the  summer  in  an  open  sunny 
position.  .J.   CouTTS. 

(Gardener  to  Sir  T.  Dyke  Acland,  Bart.) 
Killertmi  Gardens,  E.xeter. 


FOR    THE    NORTH   AND    NORTH 
MIDLANDS 
Plants  Under  Glass. 
Plants   for    Use   in    Winter    Decoration. — 
Where   a   demand   exists   for  plants   for   use  in 
house  decoration  during  the  winter  months,  the 
present   is   a   suitable   time   to  select  the  stock 
required    for   the  purpose.      Crotons   should  be 
grown    in   .5-inch    or    6-inch    pots,   choosing   for 
preference  narrow-leaved  varieties,  growing  the 
plants  close  to  the  glass.     Draeienas,  Pandanus 
Veitehii    and    Asparagus    plumosus    are    useful 
plants  ;  Adiantums  in  variety,   Nephrolepis  and 
Selaginellas  for  surfacing. 

Herhaceoits  Catceoturias. — Seeds  should  be 
sown  thinly  in  pans  of  light  soil  covered  lightly 
and  placed  in  a  cold  frame,  where  the  pans  can 
be  well  sliaded  until  the  seedlings  are  up.  They 
delight  in  moist  and  cool  surroundings,  main- 
taining a  circulation  of  air  to  avoid  damping. 
When  large  enough  transfer  to  "24 -inch  pots, 
using  a  light  porous  soil,  and  when  established 
gi\'e  air  freely.  They  are  liable  to  be  attacked 
by  green  fly,  and  to  prevent  this  occasional 
fumigation  will  suffice. 

Fruits  Under  Glass. 

Melons. — Plants  that  are  carrying  a  heav}'  crop 
of  fruit  with  a  limited  root  space  will  require  a 
plentiful  supply  of  diluted  manure  water, 
especially  when  the  fruits  are  swelling.  The 
house  should  be  closed  early,  with  plenty  of 
atmospheric  moisture.  Houses  in  which  the 
fruits  have  reached  their  final  stage  must  be 
more  freelj'  ventilated  during  favourable  weather 
and  less  atmospheric  moisture  afforded.  Plants 
put  out  in  frames  early  last  month  have  made 
a  considerable  amount  of  growth.  When  the 
required  niimber  of  fruits  have  set  on  each  plant 
and  have  commenced  swelling,  the  remaining 
laterals  may  be  removed.  Give  constant  atten- 
tion to  pinching  the  shoots,  affording  water  and 
syringing  the  plants  ;  and  if  the  bottom-heat  is 
found  to  be  declining,  let  a  fresh  lining  of  heating 
materials  be  given. 

Flower  Garden. 

Now  that  annuals  are  easily  handled  tliiiming 
may  be  done,  allowing  each  plant  sufficient  room 
to  develop  itself  properly-.  Those  of  upright- 
growing  varieties  will  not  require  so  much 
thinning  as  those  of  a  dwarf,  branching  habit. 
Slugs  may  be  troublesome  after  the  operation, 
and  must  be  destroyed  or  uneven  breadths  will 
result. 

Roses  will  soon  be  flowering,  and  every  induce- 
ment for  a  wealth  of  bloom  should  be  given  bj' 
keeping  the  leaves  clean  fi-om  aphis,  syringing 
over  occasionally  with  a  (|uassia  solution  and 
mulching  beds  with  half-rotted  manure. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Broccoli. — A  good  and  open  piece  of  ground 
should  be  chosen  for  this  important  crop,  made 
firm  to  check  strong  growth  and  ensure  sturdy, 
well-matured  growth  to  stand  the  winter.  Kale, 
Savoys  and  Brussels  Sprouts  sown  in  the  open 
ground  should  now  be  planted. 

Celery  should  be  planted  out  as  soon  as  ready, 
before  the  roots  have  taken  possession  of  the  bed 
they  are  now  in.  Before  moving  the  plants  well 
water  the  bed,  so  that  they  may  lift  with  a  good 
ball,  and  avoid  as  far  as  possible  the  ill  eft'ects  of 
moving.  Water  again  when  planted,  and  never 
allow  the  plants  to  become  dry  during  the  growing 
season.  \A'.   H.   Lambert. 

(Gardener  to  Earl  Grey.) 

Howick,  Xorthumherland. 
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TO 


ANSWERS 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answers.— T*f  Editor  intends 
to  make  THE  GARDEN  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire 
assista7ice,  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may 
6e,  and  with  that  object  will  make  a  s-pecial  feature  of  the 
"  An»U'ers  to  Con-espondents "  coluin'n.  All  communica- 
tions should  be  clearly  and  coninsely  written  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  I  HE 
Garden,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W.C.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the 
paper.  When  more  than  one  queiy  is  sent,  each  should 
be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


FLOWER     GARDEN. 

Bulbs  in  orchard  (Broadgates).— There 
are  nuiny  things  you  could  plant  in  the  orchard 
and  in  the  grass  to  secure  the  effect  you  desire — 
the  Wood  Anemone,  Primrose,  Daffodil,  Fritillary , 
Squill,  Muscari  and  many  other  bulbous  things, 
together  with  Foxgloves,  Lenten  Roses,  Loose- 
strife and  Evening  Primroses  to  give  effect  later. 
If,  however,  you  desire  to  use  the  grass  of  the 
orchard  for  fodder  for  cattle,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  avoid  those  large-leaved  subjects  like  the 
Daflbdil,  as  cattle  frequently  refuse  the  grass 
when  mixed  with  its  leaves.  The  rough  grass 
could  be  cut  late  in  June  if  desired,  but  beyond 
keeping  a  fairly  clear  path  no  attempt  should  be 
made  at  neatness. 

Wall  gardeningr  (^-  Bitchie).—li  your 

wall  is  a  well-built  one  of  bricks  and  good  mortar 
you  may  have  a  ditKoulty  in  getting  plants  to 
start.  In  these  circumstances  you  should  chisel 
out  some  holes  between  the  mortar  joints  and 
work  in  a  little  soil.  The  chief  difficulty  with  a 
wall  ordinarily  built  is  lack  of  moisture,  the  latter 
being  unable  to  penetrate,  hence  you  had  better 
confine  your  chief  attentions  to  the  top  of 
the  wall,  sowing  seeds  there  of  Wallflowers, 
Snapdragons,  Arabis,  Aubrietias,  Thrift,  Red 
Valerian,  &c.  The  Aubrietias  are  especially 
valuable  for  drj'  walls,  and  a  few  seeds  sown  in  a 
crevice  with  a  little  soil  would  be  the  best  way 
to  begin.  Where  the  wall  is  constructed  for  the 
purpose,  a  large  number  of  plants  thrive  quite 
well.  The  seeds  may  be  obtained  from  any  of 
the  hard}'  plant  dealers  or  seedsmen  in  any  part 
of  the  country.  September  is  a  good  time  to 
begin  the  work. 

Narcissus  Sip  AVatkin  (A.  Trower).  —  The 
flowering  stem  submitted  shows  a  rather  unusual  develop- 
ment in  this  variety  of  fasciation,  a  freak  of  Nature  that 
is  common  among  Lilies  and  not  a  few  other  bulbous 
plants.  The  why  and  the  wherefore  of  it  have  not  been 
determined,  and  the  same  bulb  may  produce  nothing  more 
than  normal  growth  a  year  hence,  or  the  present  freak 
may  be  repeated.  In  certain  plants  once  it  is  assumed  it 
remains  fixed,  and  where  this  is  so  we  would  discard  it, 
as  we  would  any  other  monstrosity. 

Llllum  candidum  diseased  (F.  Powell).  — 
Your  Lilies  are  attacked  by  a  fungus  for  which,  unfortu- 
nately, there  is  no  known  cure.  In  certain  seasons  the 
disease  may  be  held  in  check  by  spraying  with  sulphur 
solution,  but  this  should  be  done  rather  as  a  preventive 
measure,  inasmuch  as  the  spread  of  the  disease  is  all  too 
rapid  to  check  once  it  becomes  active.  Lifting  and 
spreading  the  bulbs  thinly  in  shallow  boxes  and  exposing 
them  to  the  sun  and  air  for  a  month  sometimes  does  good. 
.\nother  partial  remedy  is  to  place  the  bulbs  in  a  paper 
Iiag  with  flowers  of  sulphur  and  so  shake  the  bulbs  that 
the  sulphur  is  worked  among  the  scales.  The  lifting 
should  be  done  at  the  end  of  .July.  \\Tien  replanting  select 
a  comparatively  dry  and  sunny  spot  where  the  Lilies  have 
not  previously  been  planted,  and  on  no  account  employ 
organic  manures.  It  is  important,  too,  that  all  diseased 
stems  and  leaves  be  collected  and  burned. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 

Pot  Roses  in  rooms  (Bhoda).— Roses 
cannot  be  successfully  grown  in  rooms.  It  would 
have  been  better  if  you  had  kept  the  plants  in  a 
frame  until  the  buds  began  to  show  colour. 
Probably  the  plants  have  suffered  at  some  time 


from  drought.  It  is  a  good  plan,  as  regards 
watering  room  plants,  to  stand  the  plants  in  a 
vessel  of  water  so  that  water  is  over  the  top  of 
the  pot.  As  soon  as  the  water  has  done  bubbling 
you  may  know  the  plant  has  received  sufficient 
water  for  several  days.  You  could  now  place 
the  Roses  outdoors,  the  pots  being  plunged  up  to 
the  rim  in  ashes.  Slightly  prune  back  the 
gro^\ths,  and  in  a  few  weeks  buds  will  be  seen 
again.  The  plants  may  be  brought  into  the  room 
again  as  soon  as  buds  are  about  the  size  of 
marbles.  After  this  second  blooming  the  plants 
should  be  repotted,  if  the  pots  seem  to  be  full  of 
roots,  otherwise  it  will  be  best  to  leave  them  alone. 

Inarcliingr  Banksian  Rose  (J.  *>.  K. ). 

Yes,  you  may  certainly  inarch  the  white 
Banksian  or  the  yellow-flowered  variety  if  that 
is  necessary,  but  as  you  say  you  have  some  young 
plants  of  the  white  sort,  whj'  not  plant  one  of 
these  out?  You  say  budding  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. In  this  we  do  not  agree  witli  you.  If  you 
select  a  nice  young  growth  near  the  base  of  the 
plant  you  would  find  this  would  run  well  now, 
and  a  bud  or  two  of  the  white  variety  could  be 
inserted.  Next  spring  cut  away  the  growths 
above  the  inserted  bud,  and  this  latter  should 
send  out  good  vigorous  growths.  The  Banksian 
Ros«  makes  a  splendid  foster  stock  for  Roses  such 
as  Mari'ohal  Niel,  Cloth  of  Gold  and  even  such 
sorts  as  Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon,  La  Boule  d'Or, 
Comtesse  de  Nadaillac  and  other  difficult  Tea 
Roses.  Budding  on  this  Rose  should  be  done  in 
.June  at  latest. 

Layering'    Roses    (Entkimast).  —  This 

work  is  best  done  just  after  the  plants  have 
given  their  summer  blossom.  When  pruning  it  is 
best  to  cut  plants  for  layering  down  hard,  so 
that  the  shoots  for  layering  are  near  the  soil.  It 
is  the  current  year's  wood  that  is  layered,  and 
the  operation  is  very  similar  to  that  of  layering 
the  Carnation.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the 
shoot  should  have  flowered  first,  so  long  as  it  is 
ripe  ;  that  is  about  the  state  the  shoot  is  in 
when  budding  is  done.  Make  the  cut  just  above 
an  eye  or  bud,  and  in  bending  down  the  growth 
into  the  niche  made  for  it  with  the  layering 
trowel,  give  the  shoot  a  slight  twist,  and  keep 
the  "  tongue  "  open  bj'  inserting  a  small  piece  of 
wood.  Usually  it  takes  two  years  to  get  a  well- 
rooted  plant,  but  if  attended  to  and  watered  it  the 
weather  is  dry  you  would  have  some  plants  ready 
to  take  awaj'  from  the  parent  stool  next  May. 
Even  then  it  would  be  advisable  to  plant  the 
Roses  in  their  pots  for  the  first  year. 

The    best   Rose   {A.   Schofidd).  —  Our 

correspondent  writes  asking  which  is  the  best 
Rose.  This,  of  course,  is  a  question  impossible  to 
answer,  as  there  is  no  best  Rose.  What  may  be 
the  best  Rose  in  one  garden  may  quite  fail  to 
justify  its  place  in  another  garden  where  condi- 
tions of  soil  and  situation  are  totally  different. 
As  a  guide  to  our  correspondent,  however,  we 
may  refer  him  to  The  Garden  of  May  4,  which 
contains  an  account  of  a  ballot  taken  by  the 
members  of  the  committee  of  the  National  Rose 
Society,  with  a  view  to  finding  out  which  were 
the  three  best  Roses.  The  result  of  the  ballot 
was  that  the  best  Hybrid  Perpetual  was  con- 
sidered to  be  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  the  best 
Hybrid  Tea  Dean  Hole  and  the  best  Tea  Mme. 
Jules  Gravereaux.  In  this  ballot  only  Roses  that 
were  sent  out  in  1900  and  subsequent  years  were 
eligible.  If  our  correspondent  has  only  a  small 
garden,  and  wants  a  really  good  all-round  Rose, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  he  could  find  a  better  one 
than  Caroline  Testout. 

Sulphide   of   potassium   fop  mildew 

(C.  G.  0.  />.).— Yes,  -loz.  to  I  gallon  of  water  was  a  printer's 
error.  It  should  have  read  ^oz.  A  good  guide  as  to  the 
strength  permissible  is  to  drop  some  lumps  into  some  soft 
soapy  water  and  keep  on  stirring  and  adding  sulphide 
until  the  water  is  a  bright  green. 

Remedy  for  mildenr  (Rose).— You  cannot  do 
better  than  try  Mo-Effic.  This  is  an  excellent  remedy. 
It  was  alluded  to  in  our  issue  of  July  7  last.  The  makers 
are  the  Mo-EtRc  Chemical  Company,  55,  Brook  Street, 
Bradford.     In  the  "  National  Kose  Society's  Annual "  a 


remedy  i.s  mentioned  by  Mr.  Courtenay  Page.  It  is  as 
follows:  "Half  a  bar  of  Lifebuciy  Soap  dissolved  in 
.(  gallons  of  soft  water  and  applied  with  an  Abol  Syringe." 
.Another  alleged  excellent  remedy  is  sulphuric  acid  one 
part  to  1,000  parts  of  water;  three  to  six  applications  on 
alternate  days. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 
Pear  blossom  falling-  IK.  Eisdaie).— 

We  can  find  no  trace  of  disease  on  tlie  small  Pears 
enclosed,  and  the  explanation  of  their  falling  off 
must  be  sought  for  in  some  other  direction.  The 
sharp  frosts  may  have  affected  the  fruits  when 
they  were  quite  small,  or  may  have  injured  the 
flower  and  have  prevented  the  proper  formation 
of  the  embryo  fruit.  It  is  also  (juite  possible 
that  when  the  tree  was  in  flower  the  soil  about 
the  roots  became  dry.  This  is  always  very  liable 
to  happen  with  fruit  trees  on  walls,  for  they 
benefit  comparatively  little  even  through  heavj' 
rains.  Are  you  sure  that  the  condition  of  the 
border  is  all  that  it  should  be,  and  that  the  roots 
have  a  reallj'  good  soil  in  w  hich  to  grow  ? 

Apples  and  Gooseberries (.4.  z.  T.). 

The  best  dessert  Apple  is  Cox's  Orange  Pippin. 
It  succeeds  well  as  a  bush,  pj'ramid,  cordon  or 
standard.  It  is  ripe  at  the  end  of  November, 
and  if  carefully  stored  will  remain  in  good  con- 
dition for  dessert  until  the  end  of  February.  One 
of  the  best  red  Gooseberries  is  Whinham's 
Industry.  The  tree  is  remarkably  free  bearing, 
the  fruit  of  large  size  and  the  flavour  good. 
Whitesmith  is  the  best  white  Gooselterry,  and  in 
the  matter  of  flavour  is  among  the  best  of  any 
colour.  It  gives  the  earliest  picking  for  tarts. 
Among  yellow  Gooseberries  one  of  the  best  is 
Leveller.  The  best  sort  for  preserving  is  the 
Rough  Red,  and  if  you  -wish  to  have  Gooseberries 
till  late  in  the  autumn  plant  a  few  trees  of  this 
variety  against  a  north  wall. 

Peach  fruit  falling'  (A.  McA.).^lt  is 

not  often  one  comes  across  a  case  of  this  sort, 
where  a  healthy  3'oung  Peach  tree  unaccountably 
casts  its  fruit  early.  It  is  due  to  some  adverse 
conditions  of  the  roots  or  of  the  atmosphere 
prevailing  at  the  time  of  setting  the  bloom  or 
immediately  afterwards.  Two  large  Peach 
growers  under  glass  recently  gave  it  as  their 
opinion  that  the  mischief  is  caused  by  over- 
heating the  pipes  during  cold  weather.  This 
may  be  the  cause,  but  it  does  not  get  over  the 
fact  that  other  young  trees  in  the  same  house 
were  unaffected.  It  may  be  that  the  affected 
tree  was  near  to  a  door  or  exposed  to  extra  heat 
by  closer  proximity  to  the  pipes,  or  the  variety 
may  be  a  delicate  one.  Seeing  the  healthy 
appearance  of  the  growth  of  the  shoot  you  sent 
us,  we  should  not  look  for  trouble  at  the  roots  ; 
at  the  same  time,  we  should  cut  away  the  suckers 
close  to  the  root.  In  early  autumn  we  should 
take  the  precaution  of  lifting  and  replanting  the 
young  tree. 

Blight  on  Plum  tree  (Subscriber).— 
The  shoots  enclosed  show  3-our  tree  to  be  in  a 
deplorable  state.  If  all  the  young  shoots  on  the 
tree  are  like  those  enclosed,  we  venture  to  say 
that  the  tree  will  soon  have  no  leaves  at  all. 
The  shoot  sent  was  covered  with  blight,  and  it 
will  be  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  get  rid  of 
it  completely.  Preventive  measures  should  have 
been  taken  before  the  tree  got  into  such  a  bad 
state.  However,  the  best  thing  3'ou  can  do  now 
is  to  make  up  some  paraffin  emulsion  and  syringe 
or  spray  the  tree  well  with  this  mixture  for 
several  times  on  succeeding  days.  By  doing  this, 
and  then  afterwards  thoroughly  washing  do-wn 
the  tree  with  water,  through  a  garden  hose  if 
possible,  you  ought  to  be  able  to  get  it  clean. 
Paraffin  emulsion  is  made  by  dissolving  one  (juart 
of  soft  soap  in  two  quarts  of  boiling  water. 
While  the  water  is  still  boiling  add  one  pint  of 
paraffin  oil  (it  is  not  safe,  however,  to  do  this 
over  a  fire),  and  at  once  work  the  mixture  through 
a  syringe  for  five  or  ten  minutes,  when  there 
should  be  a  perfect  emulsion.  Before  using,  add 
ten  pints  of  soft  water  to  one  of  emulsion. 
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Pears  defopmed  (T.  H.  w.).— One  of 

the  small  Pears  sent  had  been  eaten  by  woodlioe, 
but  the  cause  of  most  of  them  being  badly  formed 
is  due  to  defective  setting.  When  fruit  trees  on 
walls  fail  to  set  good  fruits  in  this  way,  it  is  not 
always  an  easy  matter  to  put  them  right,  but  it 
is  usually  the  case  that  trees  which  are  in  poor 
health  and  not  so  vigorous  as  they  ought  to  be 
produce  flowers  that  are  deficient  in  pollen. 
We  suggest,  therefore,  that  j'ou  do  all  you  can  in 
the  way  of  encouraging  the  tree  to  make  good 
growth  by  mulching  the  border,  and  take  care 
not  to  allow  the  roots  to  become  dry.  If  the 
border  needs  it,  it  should  be  improved  by  the 
addition  of  some  fresh  soil.  The  flowers  maj- 
have  been  caught  by  frosts,  or  the  tree  may  have 
been  dry  at  the  roots  when  in  flower.  You 
should  endeavour  to  protect  the  blossoms  by 
means  of  fish  netting  or  light  canvas  another 
year. 

Melon  leaves  disflgruped  (James  Smith).— 
There  is  no  trace  of  fuii^^ni.]  tlisr;ise  on  the  leaves  of  the 
Melon  plants  sent.  The  I'lolialjle  cause  of  the  condition 
of  the  foliage  is  a  close  and  t)ver-moistened  atmosphere. 
.\lso  the  soil  in  which  the  plants  are  growing  may  be 
unsuitable. 

Mildew  on  Apples  (IV^/).— Your  Apple  trees  are 
attacked  by  mildew,  and  unless  it  is  prevented  from 
spreading,  it  will  quickly  prove  disastrous  to  the  tree, 
and,  what  is  more,  it  is  liable  to  spread  to  other  trees. 
Vou  may  try  syringing  the  trees  with  potassium  sulphide, 
the  recipe  for  which  has  often  been  given  in  these  pages, 
or  you  might  use  the  specific  called  Mo-Effic,  which  has 
been  on  several  occasions  advertised,  and  which,  we 
believe,  is  a  good  remedy  for  mildew. 


The  second  prize  of  two  guineas  to  Mr.  Walter 
Bentley,  Field  End,  Eastcote,  Middlesex. 

The  third  prize  of  one  guinea  to  Mr.  A.  W. 
Podger,  1,  Forest  View  Avenue,  Whipps  Cross, 
Leyton. 

The  fourth  prize  of  half  a  guinea  to  Miss  G. 
Cope,  Holly  Bank,  Oaktield  Road,  Selly  Park, 
Birmingham. 

The  essays  sent  in  by  the  following  competitors 
are  very  highly  commended  :  Mr.  B.  W.  Price, 
Mrs.  Joseph  Hillman,  Mr.  R.  E.  Tomson,  Mr. 
George  Banting,  Mr.  Charles  Comfort,  Mr. 
Charles  Turner,  Mr.  Edward  Ingram,  Miss 
Hopkinson,  Mr.  A.  Brown,  Mr.  F.  VV.  Bluett, 
Mr.  C.  W.  Caufield,  Mr.  Douglas  L.  Freeland, 
Mr.  William  Radford,  Jun. ,  Mr.  Charles  Burnell, 
Mr.  F.  Tame,  Mr.  Walter  Bailey,  Mr.  E.  W. 
Bishop,  Mr.  H.  Massingham,  Mr.  Joseph  Meade, 
Mr.  J.  Heath,  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Twitehen,  Mr. 
A.  do.  Boswell,  Mr.  E.  A.  Kobotham,  Miss  C. 
Willoughby,  Mrs.  K.  M.  B.  Brownlow,  Mr. 
Philip  H.  Butler,  Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  Mr.  S.  B. 
Burghall,  Mr.  .J.  Rogers,  Mr.  Holmes  Blanchard, 
Mr.  Arthur  J.  Cobb,  Mr.  H.  Davies,  Mr.  T.  W. 
Birkinshaw,  Mr.  H.  V.  Edwards,  Mr.  W.  R. 
Giles,  Mr.  G.  H.  Webster,  Mr.  R.  M.  Munro, 
Mr.  T.  Smith,  Mr.  J.  M.  Walker,  Mr.  James 
Fairlej',  Mr.  Donald  Bellwood,  Mr.  J.  Anderson 
Douglas,  Mr.  P.  Newbold,  Mr.  Frank  T.  Eve 
and  .\Ir.  (ieorge  Ferguson. 


SOCIETIES. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Fungus  on  Figs  {H.  C.  Hudson).— Your  Figs  are 
attacked  by  a  funj^u3,  lioti-ytis  einerea.  Vou  had  better 
pick  off  and  burn  all  the  affected  fruit,  and  next  season  spray 
the  Figs  with  dilute  Bordeaux  mixture  or  a  solution  of 
sulphide  of  potassium  before  the  disease  shows  itself. 
Repeat  the  spraying  once  a  week  for  a  month,  picking  off 
any  fruit  which  may  be  attacked  in  spite  of  the  spraying. 
There  is  no  cure  for  a  Fig  when  once  it  is  infested. — G.  S.  S. 

CatePpillaPS  (3'.  Glass).— Among  the  blossoms  you 
sent  were  the  caterpillars  of  a  small  moth— one  of  the 
Tortricidie.  From  the  appearance  of  the  flowers  I  hardly 
think  that  they  were  the  entire  cause  of  the  injui-y,  but 
they  may  have  been.  Supposing  that  they  were,  next 
spring  spray  the  tree  with  an  arsenate  of  lead  wash- 
acetate  of  lead,  2^z. ;  arsenate  of  soda,  loz.,  dissolved 
and  well  mixed  in  ten  gallons  of  water— as  soon  as  the 
buds  begin  to  open.— G.  S.  S. 

Name  of  ft»uit.  —  tr'.  H'.  Pailton.—  Apple  Annie 
Elizabeth. 

Names  of  plants,-H'.  Hobby.— \,  Staphylea  pin- 

nata  ;  2,  Saxifraga  granulata  var.  flore-pleno. C.  B.  F. 

— Pyrus  Aria. Hoathbi  Hill.—l,   Tellima  grandiflora  : 

2,  the  Foam  Flower  (Tiarellacordifolia). Te^d.- Thlaspi 

arvense. B.  T.  F.—The  Rhododendron  you  sent  is  R. 

ponticum.  R.  ponticum  is  distinguished  by  its  purple 
flowers,  the  upper  petal  usually  being  spotted.  The 
leaves  are  oblong-lanceolate,   attenuated   at  both  ends, 

glabrous,  pale  or  slightly  ferruginous  beneath. Hoo  — 

Iris  lutescens  var. L.  M.  Bt?rn/.— Euphorlua  Characias. 

F.  G.  Becher.—Ph\ox  subulata  and  Choisya  ternata. 

W.  C.  £.- Probably  one  of  the  Oxalis  ;  we  cannot  say 

definitely  without  seeing  the  plant. T.  ^.— Saxifraga 

granulata    fl.-pl.- — -Jndigo.~The    Bird    Cherry   (Pninus 

Padus). 'E.    K.    F.— Veronica  gentianoides  and    Ther- 

mopsis  montana. A.  H. — Berberis   Thunbergi ;    "Oak 

Apple,"  gall  of  Dryopteris  terminalis— swelling  caused  by 

insects. J.   H.    B.— Cardamine   hirsuta  (Bitter  Cress). 

M.  J.  A'.— 1,  Saxifraga  trifurcata  ;  2,  Corydalis  lutea  ; 

3,  Sedum  altissimum  ;  4,  Spinea  arguta  ;  5,  Polemonium 
reptans ;  C,  Phlox  divaricata ;  7,  Alchemilla  alpina  ;  8, 
specimen  insufficient ;  9,  Berl)eris  vulgaris  ;  10,  Potentilla 

ambigua  ;    11,   Seduni   rupestre. F.  Mason  Gwd.— We 

believe  the  Rose  to  be  Rosa  lueida  plena,  but  we  should 
rather  see  a  piece  of  the  wood  and  foliage.  This  is  always 
necessary  when  sending  Roses  for  naming. 


PRIZES  FOR  GARDENERS. 


AWARD8  IN  THK  MAY  COMPETITION. 
Many  excellent  essays  were  sent  in  for  this 
competition,  and  evidently  the  writers  are  en- 
thusiastic gardeners  in  whose  estimation  the 
Rose  holds  the  highest  place.  It  has  been  a 
matter  of  some  difficulty  to  determine  the  four 
best  essays,  but  after  careful  consideration  we 
have  decided  to  award  the  prizes  as  follows  : 

The  first  prize  of  four  guineas  is  awarded  to 
Mrs.  Armstrong,  Fairmile  House,  Cobham, 
8urrey. 


BRITISH  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATIOX. 
The  third  annual  general  meeting  of  the  British  Gar- 
deners" Association  was  held  ou  the  SOth  ult.  at  the 
Essex  Hall,  London.  The  chief  event  of  the  evening  was 
the  resolution  moved  by  Mr.  AVatson,  to  the  effect  that 
"this  meeting  instructs  the  executive  council  to  proceed 
to  appoint  a  paid  secretary  to  the  British  Gardeners' 
Association."  Speaking  in  support  of  his  resolution,  Mr. 
Watson  said  a  permanent  secretary  was  wanted.  They 
were  now  in  a  position  to  engage  the  services  of  a  man 
who  would  devote  liis  whole  time  to  the  association.  He 
would  rather  see  the  money  spent  on  a  man  who  would 
organise  meetings  than  in  the  compilation  and  distribution 
of  printed  matter.  Mr.  Watson  expressed  dissatisfaction 
with  the  work  of  the  council,  and  said  that  unless  they 
took  up  gardeners'  grievances  some  of  the  members  might 
even  form  another  association.  They  must  either  have  a 
change  or  the  present  executive  council  would  be  turned 
out. 

Mr.  Divers  said  that  the  council  would  only  be  too  glad 
to  help  young  gardeners  if  the  latter  would  tell  them  what 
they  wanted  ;  but  they  did  not  even  take  the  trouble  to 
let  the  council  know  their  grievances. 

ilr.  R.  H.  Pearson  said  that,  although  there  was  much 
grumbling,  the  association  had  taken  no  steps  to  nominate 
fresh  members  for  the  council. 

Mr.  Frogbrook  ridiculed  the  idea  of  appointing  a  paid 
secretary  at  present.  The  secretai-y's  salary  would  be 
£150,  while  the  Journal  cost  t70,  and  together  with  the 
secrt'tarj''s  expenses — postage  and  other  things— it  would 
swallow  up  all  the  assets  of  the  association.  The  executive 
council  would  very  much  like  to  have  had  a  paid  secretary ; 
liut  they  must  wait  until  they  could  find  the  ways  and 
means.  Mr.  Frogbrook  nioveii  an  amendment  to  the 
effect  that  the  word  "instruct  "  in  Mr.  Watson's  resolu- 
tion should  read  as  "recommend."  When  put  to  the 
meeting  the  amendment  was  carried  by  thirty-four  votes 
to  thirty. 

During  the  course  of  the  evening,  Mr.  Weathers 
suggested  that  a  meeting  between  the  Horticultural 
Trades'  Association  and  the  British  Gardeners' Association 
might  do  much  good.  They  must  go  slowly  and  surely, 
and  get  all  gardeners  to  become  members  and  a  big  banking 
account  behind  them  :  then  they  would  be  powerful  and 
be  able  to  do  some  good. 

The  members  of  the  executive  council  were  re-elected 
without  one  dissentient  vote,  and  the  name  of  Mr.  Lewis 
Castle  was  added,  making  up  the  twenty-four  members 
required. 


THE    TE5IPLE    SHOW. 

May  28,  29  AND  30.— New  Plants. 
Cypripeihum  tibeticum  —  A  beautiful  and  interestini^ 
species  from  Western  China,  the  large  inflated  pouch-like 
labellum  of  a  dull  crimson  purple,  reticulated  with  yellow 
near  the  mouth.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  ovate,  this  with  the 
acutely  pointed  petals  of  greenish  yellow  colour  being 
lined  with  crimson.  The  leafy  stem  growth  is  not  unlike 
C.  pubescens.  From  Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons, 
Limited,  Chelsea.     First-class  certificate. 

ActinuHa  ckim'imfi.—A  distinct  and  valuable  climbinz 
plant,  with  large  ovate  reddish  coloured  hirsute  leaves 
and  stems,  the  latter  becoming  woody  a  year  later.  The 
plant  is  among  the  most  distinct  we  have  seen.  From 
Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited.  Award  of 
merit. 


Azalea  Mrs.  Anthony  A*o«^«r.  —  This  is  one  of  the  A. 
mollis  hybrids,  the  blossoms  of  apricot  colour  with  rosy  tips 
to  the  petals.  Very  beautiful.  From  Messrs.  R.  and  G. 
Cuthbert,  Southgate.     Award  of  merit. 

Begonia  Mrs.  J.  Gwillim. — A  very  handsome  double- 
flowered  variety,  colour  salmon  red.  with  perhaps  a 
suspicion  of  orange.  From  Mr.  A.  LI.  Gwillim.  New  Eltham. 
Award  of  merit. 

Begonia  Lady  Cromer. — A  fine  double-flowered  variety, 
with  blossoms  approaching  6  inches  across,  colour  coral 
pink  and  white. 

Begonia  Wm.  MarshaU.—A  rich  double-flowered  scarlet, 
with  perfectly  formed  blossoms  of  large  size. 

Begonia  lihoda  Pope. — Handsome  flowers  of  blush  pink 
colour  and  flne  form.  This  set  of  three  Begonias  was 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Feltham,  each 
receiving  the  award  of  merit. 

Cytints  andreanus  Firefly.  —  A  pretty  variety,  the 
flowers  coloured  yellow  and  crimson.  From  Messrs. 
Wallace  and  Co.,  Colchester.    Award  of  merit. 

Rose  Dr.  Win.  Gordon.  —  A  v^ry  handsome  sturdy- 
growing  pink-flowered  variety,  the  petals  strongly  recurv- 
ing when  fully  expanded.  The  stiff,  erect  stems  are  not 
unlike  those  of  Mrs.  J.  Laing.  From  Messrs.  William  Paul 
and  Son.  Waltham  Cross.     Award  of  merit. 

Caladiuin  Thomas  Tomlinson.—A  handsome  variety  with 
crimson  leaves  having  a  green  margin.  From  Messrs.  James 
Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea.     Award  of  merit. 

Carnation  Marmi<m. — A  remarkable  fancy  Carnation  of 
Malmaison  growth  and  size  of  blossom  The  colour  is 
cherry-crimson,  the  petals  heavily  margined  white.  From 
Mr.  H.  Buniett,  St.  Margaret's  Xursery,  Guernsey.  Award 
of  merit. 

Papaver  Princess  Ena.—.K  vei-y  pretty  pale  salmon- 
coloured  Poppy,  with  dark  centre.  Perhaps  the  most 
refined  and  beautiful  of  any  of  this  colour,  and  distinct 
from  all.  From  Mr.  Amos  Perry.  Wiuchmore  Hill. 
Award  of  merit. 

Primula  X  Cnl'jue(F.  pulverulenta  x  P.  cockburniana). 
A  most  valuable  and  interesting  hybrid,  as  stated  above. 
The  characters  are  almost  intermediate,  the  toning  down 
influence  of  the  colour  of  the  pollen  parent  is  at  once  seen 
in  the  hybrid,  which  also  partakes  of  the  greater  freedom 
of  growth,  flowering  and  size  and  form  of  blossom  peculiar 
to  the  seed  parent.  As  yet  the  hybrid  is,  without  doubt, 
undeveloped,  and  we  shall  yet  see  this  remarkable  plant 
in  greater  perfection.  From  Messrs.  James  Veitch  and 
Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea.     Award  of  merit. 

Sari/raga  Aizoon  rosea.— A  delightful  addition  to  the 
encrusted  Saxifragas,  the  rose-coloured  blossoms  exqui- 
sitely beautiful  and  a  great  attraction.  Happily,  the 
plant  is  of  the  simplest  cultivation,  and.  though  rare  at 
present,  should  soon  be  seen  in  quantity.  From  the 
Craven  Nursery,  Clapham,  Lanes.     Award  of  merit. 

Tulip  Gorgeous.— A  very  large  and  handsome  Darwin 
kind,  coloured  a  reddish  bronzy  orange,  with  yellowish 
base.  From  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Limited, 
Belfast.     Award  of  merit. 

Verbena  Aitbletia  compacta  —A  nearly  hardy  sturdy  and 
compact-growing  variety  of  this  old  species,  with  heads  of 
rosy  lilac  blossoms.  The  plant  is  said  to  come  true  from 
seeds,  hence  should  have  a  considerable  use  in  bedding 
and  other  arrangements.  From  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co., 
Rothesay.     Award  of  merit. 

New  Orchids. 

A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to  each  of  the 
following: 

LifUo'Cattleya  Golden  Glory  (L.-C.  Zephyra  x  C.  Mossi« 
reineckiana).— A  very  handsome  fiower  with  rich  yellow 
sepals,  petals  and  throat,  the  lip  being  soft  crimson-rose. 
From  Major  Holford,  Westonbirt  (Orchid  grower,  Mr. 
H.  G.  Alexander). 

Odontoglossum  crisptim  Solum.— A  most  strik  ng  variety, 
the  petals  being  pure  white,  the  sepals  almost  white  and 
the  lip  rich  dark  red.     From  Sander  and  Sons. 

Odontoglossum  cri;ipum  xanth'^tes  White's  rariety.—A 
large  flower  of  good  form  with  broad  peta  s.  The  lip  and 
sepals  are  blotched  with  yellow.     From  Sander  and  Sons. 

Miltonia  vexillaria  WeJitonbirt  eariety.  —  A  beautiful 
flower,  soft  pale  rose  with  rich  crimson  central  marking  in 
form  of  a  butterfly,  much  resembling  the  famous  variety 
In  Memoriam  G.  D.  Owen.     From  Major  Holford 

Odontoglossum  ardentissimum  Rob.^onee.—A  flower  of 
good  form,  with  a  distinct  broad  white  margin  to  the 
central  blotch  of  rosy  red.  The  lower  half  of  the  lip  is 
white,  the  upper  part  red.    From  Mr.  Robson,  Altrincham. 

Odontoglossum  ctpruleuin  (parentage  unknown),— A  dis- 
tinct and  beautiful  flower  blotched  with  violet  tinged  with 
red  on  a  white  ground.  The  margin  of  the  flower  is  white. 
From  M.  Ch.  Vuylsteke.  ^ 

Odontoqlossu  m  ga  nda  cense  (ardentissimum  X  v  uly- 
stekeie).— A  large  flower,  the  central  part  dull  purple  with 
a  distinct  outer  margin  of  white.     From  JI.  Ch.  Vuylsteke. 

Odontoglossum  cximiurn  King  of  Emjland.—A  \&Tge 
flower  heavily  blotched  with  soft  red  on  a  white,  ground, 
the  latter  showing  chiefly  as  a  white  mai'gin.  From  M. 
Ch.  Vuylsteke. 

An  award  of  merit  was  granted  to  each  of  the  following : 

Cattleya  Mossi(v  Priticess  of  Wale^.—A  bold,  handsome 
flower  with  broad,  drooping,  rose-coloured  petals ;  the  lip 
is  purple    with  a  white    frilled    margin.      From    Major 

Odontoglossum  thompsoinanum  var.  superbum  {Eaw&Tdn 
X  superbum).- The  plant  carried  a  slender  raceme  several 
feet  long  bearing  flowers  aliout  2  inches  across ;  these  were 
blotched  with  purple-maroon  on  a  lilac-rose  ground.  From 
W.  Thomson.  Esq.,  Stone. 

Brasso-Livlio- Cattleya  Lido  (B.  digbyana  x  L.-C.  Henry 
Greenwood).— .\  massive  flower  with  broad  petals,  narrow- 
sepals  and  large  rich  rose  lip ;  the  throat  is  pale  green. 
From  .1/    Ch.  Maron,  Brunoy,  France. 
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EDITORIAL.   NOTICES. 

Every  department  of  horticulture  is  represented  in  The 
Garden,  and  the  Editor  invites  readers  to  send  in  gxiestions 
relating  to  matters  upon  which  they  wish  advice  froTn 
competent  authorities.  With  that  object  he  wishes  to  make 
the  "Answers  to  Correspondents"  columns  a  co7ispicuous 
feature,  and,  when  queries  are  printed,  hs  hopes  readers 
will  kindly  give  enquirers  the  benefit  of  their  assistance. 
All  communications  must  be  ivritten  clearly  on  one  side 
only  of  the  paper,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Garden,  accompanied  by  name  and  address  of  the  sender. 


The  Editor  welcomes  photographs,  articles  and  notes, 
but  he  un.ll  not  he  responsible  for  their  safe  return.  All 
reasonable  care,  however,  will  be  taken,  and,  where  stamps 
are  enclosed,  he  will  endeavour  to  return  turn-accepted 
contributions. 


As  regards  photographs,  if  payment  be  desired,  the 
Editor  asks  that  the  price  required  for  reproduction  be 
plainly  stated.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  only 
the  actual  photographer  or  owner  of  the  copyright  will  be 
treuted  ivith. 


The  Editor  urill  not  be  responsible  for  the  return  of  artistic 
or  literary  contributions  which  he  may  not  be  able  to  use, 
atid  the  receipt  of  a  proof  must  not  be  taken  as  evideTice 
that  an  article  is  accepted.  Publication  in  The  Garden 
wUl  alone  be  recognised  as  acceptance. 


Ujjicen    20,  Tavistock  Street,  Coient  Garden,  W.C. 
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THE     STRAWBERRY. 

■^  HE  Strawberry  season  is  close  at 
hand,  and  this  furnishes  an 
opportunity  for  bringing  the 
subject  of  its  cultivation  before 
the  readers  of  The  Garden. 
popularity  of  this  valuable  fruit 
w<is  never  greater  than  it  is  to  day,  and  its 
cultivation  for  market,  both  north  and  south, 
is  being  greatly  e.xtended.  It  possesses  one 
or  two  great  commercial  advantages  over 
other  hardy  fruit  in  the  fact,  for  one  thing, 
that  it  is  protected  against  foreign  competi- 
tion by  the  softness  of  its  flesh  and  by  its 
perishable  nature  when  ripe.  It  also  possesses 
another  important  advantage  over  all  other 
hardy  fruit,  namely,  that  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  a  full  crop  of  fruit  in  the  short  space 
of  ten  months  after  planting,  whereas  in  the 
case  of  an  Apple  or  Pear  tree  ten  years  may 
elapse  before  this  consummation  takes  place. 
The  first  thing  to  do  in  order  to  obtain  a  full 
crop  of  fine  fruit  in  this  short  time  is  to 
secure  early  runners  from  young  and  vigorous 
plants. 

Layering. 
The  strongest  of  these  (which  are  the  earliest  as 
a  rule)  only  should  be  used,  cutting  away  the  weak 
ones,  or  leaving  as  many  only  as  may  be  wanted 
to  supply  plants  for  autumn  and  winter  planting 
for  cropping  the  second  year.  The  most  success- 
ful way  of  treating  these  early  runners  is  first  to 
fill  a  3-inch  pot  with  good  garden  soil  in  a  moist 
condition,  then  sink  four  or  five  of  them  in  the 
ground  to  the  rim  round  the  plant.  Press  the 
little  plantlets  (or  the  runners)  firmly  into  the 
soil  (not  too  deep),  placing  at  its  base  on  the 
runner  stem  a  pebble  stone  the  size  of  a  large 
Walnut ;  its  weight  will  secure  the  little  plant 
in  the  pot  and  at  the  same  time  shade  and  keep 
cool  the  surface  of  the  soil,  thereby  encouraging 
the  quick  formation  and  better  growth  of  roots. 
Another  and  cheaper  way  is  to  make  holes  in 
the  ground  as  for  pots  and  fill  them  with  pieces 
of  turf  instead  of  pots.  Another  is  to  fill  the 
holes  with  a  compost  of  loam.  The  sides  of  the 
holes  by  the  pressure  of  the  crowbar  in  making 
them  become  hard,  and  the  young  roots  will 
not  easily  penetrate.  Consequently,  they  soon  fill 
the  loose  soil,  which  is  easily  taken  up  when  filled 
with  roots  and  carried  to  where  wanted  for 
planting.  The  disadvantage  attending  these  two 
methods  is  the  danger  of  the  roots  being  exposed 
too  long  to  air  and  light  to  their  detriment  before 
they  are  again  planted. 

Having  layered  the  number  of  plants  required, 
it  will  be  found  that  roots  will  be  formed  in  the 
course  of  a  week  or  ten  da3's,  and  that  in  another 
ten  days  the  pot  will  be  full  of  roots.  The 
young  plant  ma}'  then  be  detached  from  its  parent 
and  the  plants  removed  and  placed  not  too  thickly 
together  on  ashes  in  a  sliadj'  position,  read  '    or 


planting  as  soon  as  the  soil  in  the  quarter  is 
ready  to  receive  tliem.  On  no  account  must  the 
young  plants  be  detached  until  they  are  well 
rooted.  From  tlie  time  the  layer  is  inserted 
in  the  pot  or  other  material  until  it  is  planted  in 
the  garden,  daily  attention  to  watei-ing  in  hot 
and  (.li'3'  weather  is  absolutely  essential  to  success. 

Having  secured  tlie  plants,  we  will  now  turn 
to  the  quarter  of  the  garden  in  wliich  tliey  are  ti; 
be  placed.  This  should  have  Ijeen  prepared  in 
anticipation  and  ready  to  receive  the  plants  by 
the  last  week  in  .July  or  early  in  August  at  the 
latest.  To  delay  planting  beyond  this  will  tell 
against  the  young  plants  whicli  are  root-bound, 
and  will  shorten  the  time  in  which  the  plants 
have  to  grow  and  establish  themselves  before 
winter  arrives.  For  preference,  a  moderately- 
heavy,  fairly  deep  soil  suits  the  Strawberry  best, 
but  with  good  culture  excellent  crops  may  be 
obtained  from  any  ordinal-}'  garden  soil.  Land 
on  which  crops  of  Peas,  early  Potatoes  or  Cauli- 
Howers  have  been  cleared  away  will  answer  the 
purpose,  provided  it  has  been  trenched  and 
heavily  manured  the  previous  ■ft-inter.  All  the 
preparation  for  planting  such  soil  will  require 
will  be  to  fork  it  over  8  inches  or  10  inches  deep 
and  make  level  for  planting.  Should  the  land 
not  have  been  thus  recently  manured  and 
trenched,  then  it  will  be  necessary  to  do  so  a  few 
weeks  before  planting. 

Those  desiring  to  extend  the  Strawberry 
season  may  do  so,  to  a  considerable  extent,  by 
the  selection  of  early,  midseason  and  late 
varieties,  and  so  also  may  this  be  material]}- 
helped  by  planting  in  different  aspects  and 
positions  of  the  garden  -  the  earliest  on  a  warm 
sunny  south  border  (I  have  often  picked  fruit  in 
May  from  plants  in  such  positions) ;  for  second 
earh'  a  south-west  aspect  should  be  selected;  and 
for  the  main  crop  an  open  quarter  of  the  garden, 
while  tor  the  latest  a  north  border  offers  the  liest 
position,  and  there  they  succeed  excellently. 

Planting. 

On  gravelly  and  poor  soil  it  is  useless  to  try  to 
grow  Strawberries  successfully  unless  the  ground 
is  deeply  stirred  and  heavily  manured  shortly 
before  planting,  and  the  crop  treated  as  an  annual 
one.  By  this  I  mean  that  a  new  plantation 
should  be  formed  yearly  in  a  different  part  of  the 
garden.  The  way  to  plant  this  annual  crop  is 
as  follows  :  Supposing  that  the  land  has  been 
previously  well  prepared,  plant  in  rows  -2  feet 
apart.  The  plants  in  the  rows  should  also  be 
2  feet  apart,  but  instead  of  planting  single  plants 
they  should  be  planted  together  in  groups  of  three 
at  (j  inches  apart.  By  planting  thus  thickly,  a 
full  and  lieavy  crop  of  the  best  quality  fruit 
is  obtained  the  following  year.  In  the  case  of 
light  and  gravelly  land  it  would  not  pay  to  allow- 
the  crop  to  stand  for  a  second  season,  but  when 
it  is  of  good  quality  the  plants  may  remain  for 
one  or  two  seasons  longer  according  to  whether 
the  growth  remains  \agorous  or  not.  If  this 
course  is  decided  upon,  two  of  the  plants  in  the 
groups  of  three  should  be  cut  out  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year,  giving  more  room  to  the  one  left, 
which  it  will  soon  fill.  Those  destro^-ed  will 
have  returned  to  the  grower  a  iiandsome  return 
for  tlie  brief  time  the  land  has  been  occupied  by 
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them,  considering  that  in  the  first  instance  they 
only  cost  the  labour  of  layering. 

The  work  of  planting  should  be  carried  out 
with  care,  and  in  showery  weather  if  possible. 
The  soil  must  be  pressed  firmly  round  tlie  roots, 
and  the  crown  of  the  plant  wlien  tlie  planting  is 
completed  should  be  slightly  above  the  surface  of 
the  soil.  Before  planting  takes  place  thoroughly' 
water  the  young  plants  the  day  before,  as 
if  planted  with  the  ball  of  soil  and  roots  dry 
it  is  next  to  impossible  thoroughly  to  saturate 
them  afterwards,  the  consequence  being  that  the 
plants  are  crippled  and  stinited  at  the  start. 

Watering. 

Until  the  plants  have  rooted  well  into  the  soil 
careful  attention  nuist  be  given  to  waleiing  for 
at  least  a  month — once  or  twice  a  week,  as  llie 
weather  happens  to  be  extra  dry  or  not.  After 
the  expiration  of  this  time  a  narrow  mulch  of 
decayed  manure  should  be  placed  roinid  tiie 
plants  about  '1  inches  thick,  when  no  further 
watering  in  ordinary  seasons  will  be  necessary 
A  crop  of  some  quick -growing  vegetable  may  be 
planted  between  the  rows,  such  as  Lettuce, 
Turnips,  or  Caulifio\^'ers,  or  any  other  vegetable 
which  occupies  little  space  and  which  will  be 
cleared  off'  the  land  in  early  winter  without 
detriment  to  the  Strawberries.  A  further  thin 
mulching  of  decayed  manure  sliould  be  applietl 
between  the  rows,  covering  the  whole  of  tlie  land 
at  the  end  of  October.  Its  manurial  constituents 
will  be  washed  to  the  roots  by  winter  rains,  and 
greatly  nourish  and  strengthen  the  plants  for 
fruit-bearing.  The  land  between  the  Straw- 
berries should  never  be  dry,  as  the  whole  of  the 
surface  is  a  mass  of  useful  roots.  In  spring, 
when  this  winter  mulching  is  exhatisted  and  dry, 
it  should  be  raked  oft'  and  a  fresh  one  placed  on 
in  order  to  encourage  surface  rooting  and  to  help 
to  retain  moisture  in  the  soil  during  summer. 
Immediately  before  the  plants  are  in  bloom  a 
layer  of  dry  litter  or  straw  should  be  laid 
between  the  plants  to  protect  the  fruit  when 
ripe  against  damage  from  grit  and  dirt  in 
showery  weather.  If  placed  on  while  the  plants 
are  in  flower  or  fruit,  the  labour  is  greater,  and 
there  is  also  a  danger  of  injury  to  the  fruit  in 
carrying  out  the  work. 

With  regard  to  varieties  we  have  far  too  many 
enumerated  in  catalogues.  As  an  early,  mid- 
season,  and  for  a  general  crop  there  is  no 
variety  that  I  know  of  equal  in  merit  to  Ro3'al 
Sovereign.  It  is  a  strong  grower,  heavy  and 
sure  cropper,  of  large  size  and  good  flavour. 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton  is  a  grand  old  Strawberry, 
and  is  still  the  favourite  with  many  market 
growers.  It  travels  better  than  most  sorts,  its 
tiesh  being  extra  firm,  and  therefore  reaches  the 
market  in  better  condition  and  more  attractive 
to  look  upon  than  does  softer-fleshed  fruit.  The 
best  first  early  Strawberry  is  Vioomtesse 
H^ricart  de  Thury.  Its  berries  are  rather  small, 
but  it  is  an  abundant  cropper,  and  the  colour 
bright.  It  is  of  excellent  flavour  and  one  of  the 
best  for  preserving  whole,  as  the  berries  are  extra 
firm. 

The  two  best  late  varieties  are  Givon's  Late 
Prolific  and  Waterloo,  the  latter  a  very  dark- 
coloured  variety.  The  best  flavoured  sorts  are 
British  Queen,  The  Countess,  Queen  of  Denmark 
(the  flavour  of  this  is  sweet  and  aromatic,  but 
the  berries  are  small)  and  Lord  Suffield.  a  hand- 
some, dark-coloured,  finely  flavoured  variety. 

British  Queen  does  not  succeed  well  everywhere, 
but  is  worth  a  trial  on  a  limited  scale  on  account 
of  its  superb  flavour.  Owen  Thom.\s. 
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DOKTHUUMINU   EVEMS. 

June  25. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Exhi- 
bition and  Meeting. 

June  26.  — Isle  of  Wight  Rose  Show ;  Col- 
chester Flower  Show. 

Jiuie  27. — Norwich  Flower  Show. 

June  29. — Windsor  and  Eton  Rose  Show  in 
the  private  grounds  around  Windsor  Castle. 


Royal     Hopticultural     Society's 

meeting^. — The  next  exhibition  and  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  be  held 
in  the  Koyal  Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent  Square, 
Westminster,  on  Tuesday  next,  June  25.  The 
•iubjeet  of  the  lecture  at  three  o'clock  will  be 
■'  Peculiarities  of  Leaf  Arrangement." 

Colonial  Fruit  Show  An  exhibition 
uf  Colonial  fruit  was  held  by  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  on  Thursdaj'  and  Friday,  the 
13th  and  14th  inst.  The  display  was  not  as 
large  as  usual,  owing,  probably,  to  the  fact  that 
the  West  Indian  growers  have  little  in  the  way 
of  fruit  to  exhibit  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
except  Oranges  and  Limes.  There  were  some 
Krst-rate  displays  of  Apples  and  Pears  from 
Tasmania,  Soutli  Australia,  Victoria,  Oranges 
from  Natal  and  Queen  Pineapples  from  Durban. 
.\.  large  collection  of  Limes  was  shown  by  the 
Dominion  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  and  the 
West  Indian  committee  had  an  elaborate  display 
of  bottled  fruits,  jams,  Guava  jelly.  Oranges, 
Limes,  Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes.  Among 
the  cigarettes  were  those  made  of  Jamaica 
Tobaccos  and  those  imported  from  Cyprus,  the 
latter  being  equal  to  Egyptian  cigarettes  and 
much  cheaper.  Several  groups  of  flowers  added 
colour  to  the  exhibition. 

Holland    House   Flower  Show.— 

The  I>owager  Countess  of  Ilchester  lias  kindly 
given  permission  for  the  Roj'al  Horticultural 
Societj'  to  hold  its  summer  show  on  Jul}'  9  and  10 
in  the  beautiful  grounds  of  Holland  Park,  Ken- 
sington. On  Tuesday,  July  9,  the  show  will  be 
open  from  12. .30  to  7  p.m.,  and  on  Wednesday, 
July  10,  from  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  The  only 
entrance  to  the  show  will  be  by  the  great  gate  in 
Kensington  High  Street,  and  the  only  exit  b}'  the 
gate  leading  into  the  Melbury  Road,  where 
carriages  may  be  ordered  to  wait.  To  avoid 
crowding  at  the  gate,  the  public  are  requested  to 
olitain  tlieir  tickets  before  Monday,  July  8,  at 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Sociey's  Offices,  Vincent 
Square,  Westminster. 

Highland  Hopticultural  Society. 

The  first  annual  show  of  this  society  will  take 
place  in  the  Market  Hall,  Inverness,  on  Friday, 
August  23.  The  secretary  is  Mr.  William  Smith, 
4,  Lombard  Street,  Inverness. 

Messrs.  >Vateper's  Rhododen- 
drons. —  Messrs.  J.  Waterer  and  Sons, 
Limited,  Bagshot,  were  awarded  a  special  large 
gold  medal  for  their  grand  display  of  Rhododen- 
drons at  the  Royal  Botanic  Society's  Gardens, 
Regent's  Park,  on  the  12th  inst.  The  large  tent 
was  never  better  filled.  Taking  varieties.  Pink 
Pearl  was  again  a  great  attraction.  Gomer 
Waterer  was  very  fine.  Princess  Mary  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mrs.  John  Waterer,  Lady  Hillingdon, 
Viscount  Powerscourt,  Mrs.  Holford,  Mrs.  H. 
Agnew,  Michael  Waterer,  .John  H.  Agnew,  Mrs. 
C.  E.  Stirling  and  some  fine  unnamed  seedlings 
were  noted.  Kalniias  and  Viburnums  were  well 
shown.  Tall  Maples  and  other  light  foliage  made 
relief,  and  the  whole  tent  was  most  effectively 
arranged.     The  show  is  still  open. 

Early  Sweet  Peas. — Sweet  Peas  here, 
in  Sussex,  have  been  flowering  in  the  open  air  in 
tubs  standing  on  a  low  terrace  wall  for  the  last 
six  weeks.  The  treatment  they  receive  year 
after  year  is  very  similar  to  that  described  in 
The  G.4RDEN  of  the  8th  inst.  (page  273),  except 
that  the  seeds  are  sown  in  July  instead  of  Sep- 
tember, and  they  receive  two  shifts  before  being 
finally  transferred  to  their  tubs.  The  diflference 
consists  in  their  being  used  for  flowering  out  of 
doors  instead  of  in  a  greenhouse.  During  the 
past  unusually  severe  winter,  when  on  two 
occasifins  the  thermometer  registered  16°  and  20° 
of  frost,  they  suft'ered  rather  badly  in  an  un- 
heated  Tomato  house,  but  being  strong  plants 
no  permanent  injury  was  done,  as  they  were  in 
flower  and  brought  outside  on  April  24.       The 


late  inclement  weather  has  not  aflfeoted  them, 
and  being  ready  so  early  for  out  of  door  positions 
we  find  these  glass-protected  Sweet  Peas  of 
special  value.  It  is  useful  to  make  a  note  of  the 
many  different  ways  in  which  such  easily-managed 
and  decorative  plants  can  be  employed.  Some 
only  of  the  Sweet  Peas  sown  outside  in  autumn 
have  survived,  but  these  have  made  splendid 
growth.  They  will  not  be  in  flower,  however, 
for  another  week  at  least,  which  will  bring  us  to 
the  middle  of  June  —a  clear  gain  of  seven  weeks 
in  the  flowering  of  the  sheltered  plants. — K.  L.  D. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  i»  not   responsible  for   the    opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.) 


The    Sweet    Rocket.  —  Referring  to 

"  D.  K. 's"  note  on  the  above,  I  do  not  think 
things  are  quite  so  bad  as  "  D.  K. "  says  in  regard 
to  the  above  plant.  I  have  in  my  mind's  eye  a 
patch  of  these  flowers,  Heaperis  niatronalis  (the 
sweet-scented  double  Rocket).  A  nurseryman  in 
this  neighbourhood  has  an  immense  stock  of  them, 
and  I  will  be  pleased  to  give  him  any  letters  sent 
to  me  by  those  wishing  to  procure  this  dehghtful 
plant.  I  have  been  rather  successful  with  it, 
dividing  it  up  in  autumn  and  wintering  the 
divisions  in  a  cold  frame.  —  Walter  S-myth, 
Holywooily  County  Doimi. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  I  think,  that  races 

of  plants  do  die  out,  as  suggested  by  your  corre- 
spondent "  D.  K."  ;  and  it  is  very  much  to  be 
regretted  that  the  beautiful  double  Rockets  are 
rapidly  becoming  fewer  and  fewer  every  year.  This 
is  no  doubt  due  in  some  cases  to  a  lack  of  know- 
ledge of  their  requirements,  the  unsuitable  nature 
of  the  soil  and  the  variability  of  the  weather  in 
spring.  The  method  of  treatment  advised  by 
Mr.  Alex.  Dickson  is  undoubtedly  the  correct 
one,  and  "  D.  K. "  will,  I  am  sure,  find  it  success- 
ful. After  our  Rockets  have  flowered  in  spring 
we  remove  the  spike,  and  a  good  number  of 
young  growths  are  then  formed  which  are  taken 
off  with  all  the  roots  possible  attached  and  potted 
up  singly  in  3-inch  pots  in  a  porous  compost  and 
placed  in  a  cold  frame  until  the  spring.  One  has 
occasionally  to  look  over  the  young  growths  and 
kill  the  small  maggots,  which  are  often  much  in 
evidence,  and  do  a  great  deal  of  damage  if 
allowed  to  remain.  Plenty  of  air  must  also  be 
given  during  winter  when  the  weather  is  favour- 
able. Encouragement  should  be  given  the  plants 
to  make  a  free  healthy  growth,  and  if  planted 
out  in  April  should  give  good  single  spikes  of 
bloom.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  only  successful 
method  of  growing  the  double  Rockets  in  this 
country,  for  if  left  to  winter  in  the  open  one 
would  not  find  them  in  spring.  We  were,  if  I 
remember  aright,  indebted  to  the  kindness  of 
"  D.  K."  for  our  first  plant  of  the  old  double 
lilac  Rocket  sent  some  years  ago.  For  two  or 
three  seasons  after  this  plant  lived  by  very 
careful  treatment,  but  we  were  unable  to  propa- 
gate to  any  extent  from  it  until  we  lifted  each 
plant  annually  and  treated  the  young  growths  as 
I  have  described.  By  so  doing  we  worked  up  a 
large  stock,  which  received  an  award  in  London 
and  was  offered  by  Messrs.  Cutbush  of  Highgate. 
We  still  have  a  good  quantity  of  the  old  lilac, 
and  should  be  extremely  pleased  to  send  "  D.  K. " 
some  of  the  children  of  his  original  plant  in  the 
autumn  if  he  would  care  to  have  them.  We  used 
to  have  a  very  good  stock  of  the  old  double 
white,  and  though  treated  with  every  care  it  has 
dwindled  to  two  plants.  We  also  grow  a  very 
fine  double  Rocket  midway  between  the  two 
mentioned  above,  which  has  white  flowers 
suffused  with  pale  lilac,  and  is  a  good  grower. 
Has  "  D.  K."  got  this'; — A.  E.  Thatcher, 
Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 

Rosa  grigantea. — In  your  issue  of 
February  23  last  you  published  a  short  note  of 
mine  about  Rosa  gigantea.     In  response  to  my 
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offer  to  send  cuttings  I  received  many  applica- 
tions, and  I  sent  several  hundred,  but,  warm 
weather  ensuing,  the  plants  started  into  strong 
growth  and  I  had  to  cease  sending.  The  plants 
lowered  profusely,  so  I  had  a  coloured  sketch 
and  a  photograph  taken  ;  thej'  are  not  life-size, 
the  flowers  here  measuring  5  inches  to  6  inches 
in  diameter.  In  a  stronger  clay  soil  they  reach 
8  inches.  I  have  also  a  pergola  of  Wistaria 
multijuga  in  my  garden.  This  is  the  mauve 
variety,  with  flower-bunches  3  feet  to  4  feet 
long  ;  the  white  variety  flowers  later  and  is  still 
longer. — B.\ron  de  Soutellinho.  Enire  Quintan, 
Oporto. 

Unusually  fine  conifers  in  a 
garden  in    Nopth  Wales  —You  have 

recentlj'  given  several  notes  on  Sciadopitys 
vertieillata.  I  enclose  a  photograph  ot  one 
growing  here  taken  two  years  ago.  This  is  now 
26  feet  high,  but  being  tjTDically  conical  has  not 
a  wide  spread  at  the  base.  It  may  \koI  interest 
also  to  record  that  here  is  also  the  largest  speci- 
men   of   Abies    albertiana    in    Great 

Britian,   a   noble  tree   133   feet   high.  

It  has  made  rapid  growth,  as  it  is  not 
more  than  .54  years  old  and  overtops 
all  the  trees  near  it.  I  also  own  what 
was  until  recently  the  only  specimen 
of  the  true  Fagus  antarctica  in  Eng- 
land. It  is  now  21  feet  high,  and  a 
shapely  specimen.  There  are  now 
some  seedlings  growing  at  Kew  from 
seed  brought  from  Chili  by  Mr.  Elwes. 
Of  the  manj'  other  fine  specimens  of 
conifers  here,  planted  by  my  father, 
I  will  not  speak,  as  I  hope  they  will 
be  noticed  and  illustrated  in  Mr.  Elw  es' 
book.  —  S.  Sandbach,  Ha/odviws, 
Abergele,  North   ira/cs. 

Kew   grapdeneps  —Not  only 

do  I  most  heartily  disagree  with  the 
point  of  view  expressed  in  the  article 
in  j'our  issue  of  the  8th  inst. ,  but  I 
have  to  correct  j'our  statement  that 
the  hours  of  work  at  Kew  and  at  Hyde 
Park  are  similar,  the  hours  of  the 
officially  designated  "students"  at 
Kew  being  actually  longer.  While  in 
the  past  men  have  come  to  Kew  for 
an  inadequate  wage,  hoping  thereb}' 
eventually  to  "better  themselves" 
(of  course,  at  the  expense  of  others), 
most  fortunately  this  condition  of 
affairs  is  now  past.  The  Kew  men 
to-day  are  quite  unanimous  in  their 
demand  for  a  fair  return  for  work  per- 
formed, and  surely  this  is  the  most 
hopeful  sign  we  have  for  the  future  of 
the  gardener.  Being  well  aware  that 
arguments  such  as  advanced  by  The 
Garden  would  not  be  accepted  by  the 
general  public,  the  Government  has 
had  to  fall  back  on  the  misstate- 
ment that  the  Kew  gardeners  are 
mere  apprentices.  It  would  hurt 
nobody  to  pay  these  men  a  fairer 
wage,  and  it  M'ould  do  them  a  great 
deal  of  good.  In  fact,  as  matters  stand  now  they 
are  sweated. — Observer. 

SOlanum  crispum.  The  question  of 
the  hardiness  of  the  Potato  Tree  in  the  South  has 
been  fairU'  well  settled  bj'  the  way  in  which  it 
has  stood  the  recent  hard  winter  in  most  locali- 
ties. Here,  though  the  topmost  boughs  were 
slightly  browned  by  frost,  it  is  now  covered  witli 
innumerable  bunches  of  blight  lilac  flowers,  and 
is  quite  one  of  the  features  of  the  garden.  The 
rapid  growth  made  by  this  fine  shrub  is  remark- 
able. In  this  case  a  small  rooted  cutting  placed 
agiinst  a  rough  paling  three  years  ago  has 
develop  jd  into  a  veritable  "tree"  some  10  feet 
in  height  and  broad  in  proportion.  A  tinj'  plant 
put  out  last  autunni  without  any  protection  is 
flowering  sturdily  in  its  infant  stage  of  a,  few 
inches  high.  Where  space  can  be  found  for  it, 
the  Potato  Tree  should  not  be  overlooked. — 
Sussex. 
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ROSE    VrCTOR    HUGO. 

OW  the  glorious  colour  (jf  this  Rose 
interests  one  when  first  seen  in 
early  summer  I  It  is  without  doubt 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
very  vivid  coloured  Roses,  there 
being  an  extraordinary  brightness 
in  its  crimson-red  blooms.  It  is  almost  as  free 
flowering  as  a  Tea  Rose,  and  should  be  more 
often  planted  as  a  bedder,  for  it  would  give  a 
colour  sadly  wanting  at  present  in  the  Hybrid 
Teas. 

One  often  meets  with  Victor  Hugo  in  the  show 
boxes  as  a  front  row  flower,  so  some  idea  may  be 
gained  of  its  quality.  It  is  not  a  strong  grower, 
but  perhaps  sufficiently  so  for  bedding.  If  the 
growth  be  too  vigorous,  such  as  in  Prince  Camille 
de'Rohan.'the  evenness  of  the  beds  are  interfered 


Dandy  will  be  a  lovely  buttonhole  sort.  It  is 
like  a  miniature  Horace  Vernet  ;  colour,  a  lovely 
glowing  maroon-crimson.  I  mention  these  few 
sorts  knowing  the  desire  there  is  for  dark  Roses, 
and  if  these  are  not  all  as  black  as  could  be 
desired,  they  flower  freely,  which  cannot  be  said 
of  Abel  Carri^rc  and  that  class  of  Rose.  P. 


■s^'.:^. 
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ROSA    HUGONIS. 

This  very  attractive  Rose  has  only  bfeen  in  culti- 
vation for  a  few  years.  In  1899  seeds  of  an 
unnamed  species  were  sent  to  Kew  from  China 
by  Mr.  Murray  ;  these  germinated  the  following 
year  and  the  young  plants  flowered  a  couple  of 
years  later.  It  was  at  first  thought  to  be  R. 
xanthina,  but  was  afterwards  identified  as  the 
above  species.  R.  Hugonis  under  cultivation 
grows  at  least  6  feet  in  height,  and  forms  a 
shapely  bush  several  feet  in  diameter.  Strong 
young  main  branches  are  tinged  with  red  and 
rather  thickly  covered  with  red  spines,  which 
vary  considerably  in  size.  On  the  side 
branches,  which  appear  the  following 
year,  spines  are  not  much  in  evidence. 
The  leaves  are  of  a  delicate  shade  of 
green  and  on  strong  shoots  consist 
ot  usually  thirteen  leaflets,  those  on 
secondary  shoots  bearing  about  seven. 
The  flowers  are  yellow,  2  inches  across 
when  fully  expanded  and  borne  with 
the  greatest  freedom  during  May,  the 
middle  of  the  month  being  the  time 
when  most  bloom  is  to  be  found.  For 
a  bed  in  a  conspicuous  position  in  the 
pleasure  grounds,  or  for  a  group  in  a 
shrubbery  it  is  well  suited,  and  as  it 
becomes  better  known  it  is  sure  to  be 
popular.  Like  other  Roses  it  requires 
good  loamy  soil.  W.  D. 
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PVRETHRUMS    AND    IrISES. 

A  charming  gathering  of  Py  rethrums 
and  Irises  comes  from  Mr.  Prentice, 
The  Gardens,  Hartpury  House,  Glou- 
cester. The  varieties  were  not  named, 
but  all  were  of  fresh  and  decided 
colouring.  There  were  also  sent  sprays 
of  the  orange-flowered  Streptosolen 
.Tamesoni,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  plants  the  amateur  can  possess. 


-«!*«-?a»- 


A   BUSH   OF  THE   R.A.RE   AND   BEAUTIFUL   ROSA   HUGONIS  AT   KEW 
(FLOWERS    PALE    YELLOW.) 


with.  This  last-named  old  Rose  seems  to  me  to 
be  deteriorating.  One  rarely  sees  it  so  fine  as  it 
used  to  be  shown  in  the  Crystal  Palace  days. 
There  is  a  variety  named  .Jubilee  that  is  larger 
than  Prince  C.  de  Rohan  and  intense  in  colouring. 
Xavier  Olive  is  a  grand  old  Rose,  and  one  of  the 
darkest  when  it  succeeds  well,  but  its  growth  is 
none  too  good.  I  have  seen  it  make  grand  plants 
w  hen  budded  on  the  De  la  Grifferaie  stock  and 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  position  where  it  was 
budded,  pruning  the  plants  very  moderately. 
Duke  of  Connaught  is  a  charming  rich  velvety 
crimson,  with  a  very  fiery  shading,  and  the  form 
of  the  blooms  is  excellent.  This  would  make  a 
very  good  bedder.  Horace  Vernet  is  perhaps  the 
exhibitor's  ideal  of  a  dark  Rose,  and  truly 
splendid  are  its  huge  deep-petalled  blossoms,  but 
it  will  not  grow  the  second  vear.  The  best  way  to 
obtain  this  Rose  is  to  bud  some  Briar  cuttings 
each  season.     It  is  worthv  of  this  e.\tr.i  trouble. 


.Japanese  Maples  in  Fruit. 
From  Harrow  Weald,  Mr.  Kings- 
mill  sends  shoots  of  various  sorts  of 
Japanese  Maples  to  show  how  very 
freely  they  are  fruiting  this  year,  and 
how  much  the  delicately-tinted  and 
quaintly-formed  fruits  add  to  the 
decorative  value  of  the  plants  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  Mr.  Kingsmill  says 
he  has  never  known  them  to  fruit  so 
freely  before. 
Our  correspondent  also  sends  shoots  of  Acer 
palmatum  revolutum  bearing  two  kinds  of  leaves. 
The  characteristic  of  the  variety  revolutum  lies  in 
the  incurving  margins  of  the  leaves.  On  the  shoot 
sent,  however,  while  the  majority  of  the  leaves 
are  typical  of  the  variety  revolutum,  others  are 
simply  those  of  the  type,  and  have  entirely  lost 
tlie  character  that  distinguishes  the  variety.  In 
Mr.  Kingsmill's  garden  there  are  several  seedling 
Japanese  Maples.  They  have  developed  from 
selt-sown  seeds  from  large  bushes. 

A  Handsome  Trop.»;olum. 
From  Ard  Cairn,  Cork,  Mr.  W.  B.  Hartfand 
writes  :  "  I  send  you  a  few  blooms  of  a  splendid 
climber,  a  variety  of  Trop:tolum  lobbianum,  called 
the  Lepraham,  which  originated  here  some 
years  ago."  The  plants  from  which  the  flowers 
were  picked  are  growing  under  glass  in  a  cold 
house,  and   have   been   in  fl.iwer  for  the  past  si.K 
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weeks.  They  are  growing  in  10-inch  pots.  The 
flowers  Mr.  Hartland  sends  are  certainlj'  very 
handsome.  The  long  tube  is  ciinison-red,  the 
petals  are  light  yellow  splashed  with  crimson 
towards  the  centre.  The  flowers  are  large  and 
freely  produced,  and  we  can  imagine  it  must 
jiake  a  delightful  display. 


Chrysanthemum  .maximum  Davidsii. 
Mr.  Robert  Holmes, Tuckswood  B'arm,  Norwich, 
sends  a  liue  variety  ot  this  beautiful  flower.     It 
has  the  great  merit  of  being  adaptable  for  cutting, 
as  the  stems  are  of  gre.it  length  and  strong. 

Early  Sweet  Peas. 
Miss  Lindsay  sends  from  Llanvair  Rectory, 
Abergavenny',  a  few  specimens  of  Sweet  Peas 
from  her  garden.  She  writes  that  they  were 
grown  in  a  tub  from  seeds  sown  last  autumn,  the 
plants  being  kept  in  the  greenhouse  during  the 
winter.  Miss  Lindsay  also  sends  a  flowering 
shoot  of  the  handsome  Broom  Cjtisus  andreanus 
with  flowers  in  crimson  and  gold. 


Rose  fCAi'te  Banketa  grows  \'igorously  against 
the  house  wall  (west  aspect).  The  foliage  is 
always  decorative,  making  a  good  foil  to  the 
delicate  sprays  of  blossom. 

lihododnidrone. — These  must  not  be  taken  as 
indicating  cultural  skill.  We  grow  many  of 
tliese  chalk-hating  plants  in  prepared  ground  : 
the  soil  we  use  is  an  old  boggy  deposit  mi  xetl 
with  a  newer  deposit  from  Oak  plantations.  The 
flowers  at  least  show  how  the  plants  appreciate 
the  compost.  Annuallj',  when  growth  is  most 
active,  the  plants  are  liberally  watered  with  cow 
manure  water;  the  manure  is  gathered  fresh  from 
the  meadows. 


COLOU  RED     PLATE 
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Edwakdsia  grandiflura. 
Mrs.  R.  O.  Hargreaves,  C'uffnells,  Lyndhurst, 
sends  two  .splendid  flowering  branches  of  that 
handsome,  though  neglected,  hardy  shrub 
Edwardsia  giandiflora.  The  large,  striking  yellow- 
flowers  are  produced  abundantly,  and  we  can  well 
imag'ne  what  a  delightful  show  they  must  make. 
They  are  from  plants  growing  outside  the  house 
and  flowering  profuselj-  ever}'  year.  One  plant 
is  earlier  and  its  flowers  are  of  a  darker  yellow 
than  the  other. 


Curious  Apple  Blossom. 
From  Edgarley  House,  Glastonbury,  Mr.  J.  A. 
Porch  writes  :  "I  am  sending  for  your  table  a 
curious  Apple  blossom.  I  cut  it  Irom  a  healthy 
espalier  tree  of  the  variety  Ganges,  bearing  a 
heavy  crop  of  well-set  fruit."  I'he  flower  Mr. 
Porch  encloses  is  unusually  large,  and  most  of  the 
stamens  are  petaloid,  that  is  to  say,  the  flower 
has  more  than  the  nsual  number  of  petals,  and 
stamens  are  almost  wanting. 
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Plants  from  a  Lincolnshikb  Garden. 
Mr.  T.  Smith,  Walmsgate  (iardens,  Louth, 
sends  a  most  interesting  gathering  of  hardy 
flowers,  all  of  which  are  worthy  ol  a  place  in 
every  garden  w  here  hardy  plants  are  appreciated. 
The  following  is  a  list  ot  the  good  things  Mr. 
Smith  sends,  together  with  the  short  descriptive 
notes  which  accompany  them  ; 

Spiraa  pmui/oha  is  only  excelled  by  the  double 
form  or  S.  arguta,  the  arching  sprajs  covered 
by  white,  sweetly-scented  blossoms  ate  very 
decorative. 

Cercis  siliquastrum  (the  European  Judas  Tree) 
is  always  reliable  in  flowering  and  has  distinct 
foliage. 

Onotiia  fruticoM. — The  flowers  are  taken  from 
a  plant  raised  from  seed  sown  last  spring. 

Erica  codonodes. — The  flowering  wood  is  cut 
awaj'  as  the  blooms  fade  ;  the  elegance  of  the 
sprays,  combined  with  their  long  flowering  season, 
make  it  a  valuable  spring  shrub. 

Oiiosma  alba  rosea,  onlj'  a  small  plant  in  1905, 
is  literally  smothered  with  its  graceful  drooping 
heads  ;  it  is  now  over  2  feet  through.  0.  Taurica 
from  its  showier  colouring  is  the  most  popular 
plant. 

Ihtris  yiliraUarica,  from  the  rock  whence  its 
specific  name  is  derived  ;  seed  sown  in  spring 
1906.  A  really  good  plant  for  high  and  dry 
positions  on  rockwork. 

Lithoi<permum  graminifolivm. — A  member  of 
a  brilliant  genus,  not  quite  at  its  best  jet. 

Lily  of  tilt  Valley  is  never  prettier  than  from 
the  open  border. 

Primula  japonica  seeds  and  grows  all  over  the 
garden  here.  I  have  alw  ays  to  remove  the  seed- 
pixls  as  soon  as  flowers  fade,  otherwise  it  is 
troublesome. 


HYBRID    TEA    KO^E    RICHMOND. 

<JTHIN(t  could  have  been  nwjre 
opportune  than  the  introduction  of 
this  tine  noveltj'.  It  has  provided 
Rose  growers  with  a  variety  which 
they  have  long  desired,  namely,  a 
briUiant-coloured  forcing  Rose.  That 
it  has  not  disappointed  proof  w-is  given  during 
last  Februarj',  when  blooms  of  splendid  quality 
and  colour  were  exhiliited  before  the  Ro\'al 
Horticultural  Society.  It  then  received  their 
award  of  merit.  Growers  of  that  grand  Irish 
Rose  Liberty  have  been  at  times  disappointed  in 
the  behaviour  of  this  variety,  which  is  apt  to 
develop  a  "bluish"  shade  with  age.  In  Rich- 
mond we  have  a  Ro.se  whose  colour  is  a  glowing 
scarlet  well  maintained,  a  colour  which  is  so 
serviceable  in  midwinter,  as  all  growers  of  forced 
flowers  are  aware. 

The  flowers  of  Richmond  are  of  exquisite  shape 
and  medium  size,  the  form  of  the  buds  being 
somewhere  intermediate  between  those  of  its 
parent,?  Lady  Battersea  and  Liberty.  It  has 
much  of  the  habit  of  Lad)'  Battersea,  yielding  its 
flowers  verj'  f  reeh'  and  continuously  on  long  erect 
stalks.  All  who  know  that  charming  Rose  Lady 
Battersea  will  w  elcome  the  newcomer,  for  what 
Rose  is  more  beautiful  in  earh'  June,  when  the 
long  cherry  crimson  buds  are  so  freely  produced 
and  last  such  a  length  of  time  in  good  condition 
if  the  weather  is  not  too  hot  ?  I  believe  I  am 
correct  in  saying  that  Lad\'  Battersea  is  one  of 
the  best  Roses  in  the  fine  collection  at  Lord 
Battersea's  residence  at  Cromer,  and  I  fully 
expect  Richmond  will  prove  even  more  beautiful 
by  reason  of  its  more  intense  colouring,  and  will 
be  most  welcome  for  bedding. 

Richmond  was  raised  by  that  successful 
hybridiser  Mr.  E.  (i.  Hill  of  Richmond,  L^nited 
States  of  America,  and  this  gentleman  informed 
the  writer  that  it  was  produced  from  a  cross 
between  Lady  Battersea  and  Liberty.  Even 
when  it  was  quite  new  he  said  he  had  sold 
KW.iXH)  plants  in  the  States,  and  I  can  quite 
believe  it,  for  it  does  not  take  our  American 
friends  long  to  make  up  their  minds  to  "  go  in  " 
for  a  Rose  when  the)'  know  it  is  a  good  thing. 
In  addition  to  its  other  good  points,  Richmond 
is  deliciously  fragrant,  so  that  in  this  variety  we 
have  an  almost  perfect  Rose. 

According  to  the  raiser's  accounts  this  Rose 
has  in  its  constitution  a  blending  of  several 
popular  varieties.  Lady  Battersea  was  raised,  I 
believe,  from  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay  a  Libert)'. 
Mmc.  Abel  Chatenay  owes  its  origin  to  Dr. 
Grill  X  Victor  Veidier,  and  Liberty,  I  have 
been  told,  to  Mrs.  W.  .J.  Grant  x  (ieneral 
Jacqueminot,  so  that  naturally  we  expect  what 
we  have  obtained,  namely,  a  good  Rose  from 
such  a  pedigree. 

The  present  time  is  a  suitable  one  for  planting 
out  under  glass.  If  the  staple  soil  is  good  let  this 
be  trenched  and  a  liberal  amount  of  farmyard 
manure  added,  together  with  some  half-inch 
bones.  Should  the  staple  soil  be  poor  it  would 
pay    to    import    a     tew    loads    ol    good    loam, 


say,  three  parts  to  one  part  manure,  and  there 
should  be  a  depth  of  soil  of  at  least  2  feet, 
preferably  3  feet.  Procure  plants,  grafted 
this  season,  in  5-ineh  pots  and  plant  them  about 
2  feet  apart  each  way  ;  shallow  planting  is  best. 
The  plants  must  be  syringed  well  each  tine 
morning  and  watered  occasionally,  but  do  not 
overwater  them.  A  light  mulching  of  one  year 
old  manure  will  check  evaporation,  and  the  plants 
will  root  into  the  new  soil  more  freely  if  the 
latter  be  not  saturated  with  water.  Pinch  otf 
flower-buds  as  they  appear  for  this  season.  By 
the  autumn  good  strong  plants  will  be  the  result, 
but  it  w  ill  be  w  iser  not  to  allow  the  plants  to 
bear  too  heavily  the  first  year,  as  it  pays  best  to 
encourage  growth.  In  the  autumn  the  plants 
should  be  rested  by  gi\ing  air  freely  and  drying 
ofl'  a  little.  In  two  years  they  will  attain  a  height 
of  nearly  3  feet  to  4  feet,  and  should  then  give  a 
fine  lot  of  flowers. 

Ve.ntil.\tion 
may  be  given  freely  from  the  roof  during  hot 
weather,  (jreen  fly  must  be  checked  as  soon  as 
seen,  and  also  mildew .  XL  All  for  the  former 
and  Campbell's  Sulphur  Vaporiser  for  the  latter 
are  effective.  If  a  house  cannot  be  entirely 
devoted  to  Roses,  a  few  plants  of  Richmond 
could  be  planted  against  the  wall  of  a  Peach 
house  or  late  vinery,  and  also  against  the  pillars 
of  a  greenhouse,  providing  plenty  of  light  be 
given  and  a  good  depth  of  suitable  soil  for  them 
to  root  in.  Where  Roses  can  only  be  grown  in 
pots,  young  plants  may  be  procured  now  and 
grown  on,  or  purchased  in  the  autumn  ready 
prepared.  If  procured  now,  pot  at  once  into 
8-inch  pots,  using  a  compost  of  three  parts 
fibrous  loam,  one  part  well-rotted  manure,  a 
6-inch  potful  of  bone-meal  to  a  barrowful  of  com- 
post and  a  little  silver  sand.  Be  careful  to  pot 
firm,  and  stand  the  plants  on  a  stage  covered 
with  slates  or  other  material,  with  a  coating  of 
ashes,  which  holds  moisture  and  is  very  helpful 
during  the  growing  period.  As  growth  develops, 
tie  out  the  branches  to  admit  light  and  air,  and 
syringe  freely  to  keep  down  red  spider  and  to 
encourage  growth. 

Weak  Liquid  Manure 
would  be  beneficial  now  and  then,  as  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  plants  are  not  repotted 
until  they  have  flowered  during  the  coming 
winter.  Remove  all  buds  as  they  appear  until 
September,  when  a  few  may  be  allowed  to  mature 
if  desired.  The  plants  must  be  well  ripened 
during  September,  and  they  finish  oflF  much 
better  if  plunged  outdoors.  In  October  they  are 
laid  on  their  sides  for  two  or  three  weeks  to  dry 
oft',  when  they  can  be  brought  into  the  forcing- 
house  in  batches  and 

Pruned 
as  desired.  It  takes  about  twelve  weeks  from 
the  pruning  to  the  blooming,  somewhat  less  if 
hard  forcing  be  adopted  :  but  the  best  results 
follow  a  more  steady  growth.  Hard  pruning  of 
this  variety  gives  by  far  the  best  blooms.  For 
those  who  would  grow  this  Rose  for  commercial 
purposes,  the  endeavour  should  be  to  have  it  in 
bloom  during  January  and  February,  when  the 
flowers  command  good  prices.  As  soon  as  the 
Riviera  Roses  appear,  naturally  the  prices  drop 
considerably. 

I  should  not  advise  anyone  to  discard  Liberty 
in  preference  for  Richmond  ;  but  there  is  room 
for  both,  as  a  large  grower  remarked  to  the 
writer  recently.  If  a  few  other  good  reds  are 
desired  to  grow  with  Richmond  and  Liberty,  I 
can  recommend  Griiss  an  Sangerhausen,  ^Varrior 
and  General  MacArthur  ;  and  for  another  struc- 
ture with  less  forcing,  some  splendid  blooms 
could  be  obtained  from  George  Laing  Paul, 
Commandant  Feli.x  Faure,  Hugh  Dickson,  Cap- 
tain Hayward,  L'lrich  Brunner  and  Marquise 
Litta. 

The  flowers  from  which  the  coloured  plate  w  as 
obtained  were  kindly  sent  to  the  Editor  by 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  of  Cheshunt.      Grower. 
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THE    FLORISTS'    ANEMONE. 

A   NEMONE    HORTENSIS   is    the    name 

f\  given   to  the  race  of  beautiful  Wind- 

/   %         flowers    raised   in    gardens   from   A. 

Z__%        coronaria  and  A.  fulgens.    According 

/^       \      to   writers    in   old   gardening   books 

they     were  evidently  as  popular,  if 

not  more  so,  in    gardens   j'ears   ago   than   they 

are   at    the    present    da3'.      Among    our    early 

spring  flowers  I  can  call  to  mind  none  so  rich 

and    varied    in    colour    and    so    easy   to    grow. 

These     Anemones     delight     in     a     M'ell-drained 

soil,    light    rather    than   heavj',    enriched    with 

well  ■  decayed     cow      manure,      leaf  -  mould     or 

manure    from     a     spent     hot  -  bed.       The     best 

results    are    usually    obtained     by    planting    in 

September  or  October.      They  can,   however,  be 

planted   during   open  weather  until  the  end   of 

January.     By  so  doing  a  succession  of  flowers  is 

obtained.     Plant  the  tubers  about  2  inches  deep, 

making  a  hole  of  sufficient  size  with  a  trowel  or 


There  are  various  strains  of  these  flowers  on 
the  market ;  the  rich  and  varied  colours,  whether 
single,  semi-double  or  double,  are  very  beautiful. 
The  best  known  are,  perhaps,  the  St.  Brigid 
Anemones,  embracing  many  shades  of  colour  ; 
most  of  the  flowers  are  semi-double.  The 
Chrysanthemum-flowered  (illustrated),  the  Caen 
or  French  Poppy  Anemones,  the  Starry  Wind- 
flower  of  the  Riviera,  also  known  as  the  single 
Peacock  Anemone  and  the  double-flowered  varie- 
ties of  A.  coronaria,  including  King  of  the 
Scarlets,  are  all  deserving  of  cultivation  in 
gardens. 

Those  who  prefer  groups  or  masses  of  one 
colour  instead  of  mixed  colours  will  find 
named  varieties  or  separate  colours  offered  in  the 
catalogues  of  firms  making  a  speciality  of  these 
plants.  The  dazzling  scarlet  Windflower  (A. 
fulgens)  and  its  varieties  are  among  the  brightest 
of  all.  The  flowers  do  not  last  quite  so 
long  in  perfection  as  those  mentioned  above ; 
while,  however,  they  are  in  flower  a  large  mass 
cannot  be  surpassed^for  brilliant  colouring  in  the 
garden  in  spring. 


but  .should  not  be  allowed  to  become  overcrowded. 
The  largest  rosettes  send  up  a  stout  stem 
from  12  inches  to  1.5  inches  high,  which  branches 
out  into  flowering  sprays  with  numerous  white 
flowers  profusely  dotted  with  crimson.  When 
several  of  these  heads  are  in  flower  together  the 
groups  are  very  ornamental  and  remain  in  per- 
fection for  a  considerable  time.  S.  pyramidalis 
makes  itself  quite  at  home  in  the  same  way,  but 
has  to  be  kept  free  from  offsets  even  more 
carefully  to  induce  flowering.  They  are  both 
well-known  plants,  but  while  mossy  Saxifrages 
are  grown  by  the  score  everywhere  these  two  of 
the  encrusted  type,  which  are  remarkably  fine — 
frequently  used,  indeed,  as  pot  plants — are  not 
very  often  met  with  in  private  gardens.  I  wish 
the  Ijeautiful  forms  of  Saxifrage  were  planted 
more  freely  in  garden."!.  K.  L.  D. 


CHRYSANTHKMtJM-rLOWERED   ANEMONES  (FORMS   OF   A.  HORTENSIS). 


dibber.  Another  method  is  to  remove  2  inches 
of  svirface  soil,  place  the  roots  in  position  and 
sprinkle  the  soil  over  them.  An  inch  or  so  of 
well-decayed  leaf-mould  may  with  advantage  be 
spread  over  them,  which  will  serve  both  as 
a  protection  from  frost  and  a  mulch.  If  the 
weather  is  dry  in  spring  frequent  waterings  must 
be  given.  An  occasional  application  of  manure 
water  is  also  very  beneficial  when  growth  is  well 
advanced.  It  is  better  to  lift  the  roots  after  the 
growths  die  down.  If  this  is  not  done  they 
often  make  a  second  growth  in  late  summer, 
which,  of  course,  not  only  weakens  the  tubers, 
but  is  cut  down  in  winter.  Keep  the  roots  in  a 
cool  place  till  planting  time  comes  round  again. 

Continental  florists  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  making  these  Anemones  popular  and  so 
cheap  that  they  are  within  the  reach  of  all.  In 
France  and  Holland  more  especially  large  quanti- 
ties of  roots  in  a  dry  state  are  annually  exported 
to  this  country.  Ireland  also  seems  especially 
suited  to  their  cultivation  in  quantity.  They  are 
increased  by  dividing  the  tubers  and  from  seeds, 
which  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe. 


These  Anemones  are  not  used  as  much  as  they 
might  be  for  spring  bedding,  owing  no  doubt  to 
their  being  in  flower  rather  late,  thus  retarding 
the  progress  of  summer  bedding.  1'lie  roots  are, 
however,  very  cheap,  so  that  if  they  are  pulled 
up  as  soon  as  out  of  flower,  and  a  fresh  supply  of 
roots  purchased  in  autumn,  the  outlay  will  not 
be  very  great.  A  few  beds  of  Anemones  make 
a  welcome  change  to  the  general  run  of  spring 
bedding.  Groups  in  the  rockery  and  masses  or 
lines  on  the  herbaceous  and  shrubbery  border  are 
very  effective.  This  spring  at  Kew  eight  beds 
(one  of  which  is  illustrated)  midway  along  the 
broad  walk,  on  a  horse-shoe-shaped  piece  of  grass, 
have  been  gay  with  Anemones  this  spring.  The 
varieties  grown  are  St.  Brigid,  Chrysanthemum- 
flowered,  single  Poppy,  A.  fulgens  and  King  of 
the  Scarlets.  A.   0. 


SAXIFRAGA    MACNABIANA. 

This  fine  Saxifrage  makes  a  good  wall  plant  at 
all  times  whether  in  or  out  of  flower.  The  silvery 
rosettes  group  themselves  without  any  trouble. 


TBE   SCILLA?!. 

f Continued  from  page  :.'Sii. ) 
SciLLA  HISPANICA  (the  Spanish  Squill),  better 
known,  perhaps,  as  S.  campanulata,  embraces 
in  its  forms  some  of  the  best 
May-flowering  bulbs  of  its  class. 
They  are  better  adapted  for  border 
planting,  for  shrubberies  and  for 
naturalising  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Bluebell,  but  in  open,  sunny  places, 
where  the  latter  would  not  appear 
so  effective.  The  type  plant  is  light 
blue  in  colour,  very  floriferous  and 
vigorous,  often  throwing  spikes 
18  inches  high  in  good  cultivated 
soil.  Alba  is  pretty,  excellent  in 
colonies  in  the  plant  border,  but 
there  is  a  stronger  form  with  very 
large  bells.  It  is  the  white 
counterpart  of  Excelsior,  and  the 
spikes  curve  gracefully  as  in  S. 
patula.  Atroccerulea  is  a  dark  blue 
selection,  differing  onlj-  in  its  richer 
colouring  from  S.  hispanica.  Ex- 
celsior is  a  giant,  and  quite  the 
best  Squill  for  border  planting ; 
the  colouring  is  not  very  distinct, 
but  the  large  size  of  the  bells 
and  the  enormous  spikes  are  excel- 
lent features.  This  plant,  treated 
like  the  common  Hyacinth  in  pots, 
is  worthy  of  extended  use  in  con- 
servatory decoration.  It  requires 
good  culture  to  maintain  its  vigour. 
Rubra  resembles  the  type,  except 
in  colour,  which  is  a  clear  pale 
red  ;  but  the  best  of  the  reddish 
forms  is  Rose  Queen,  a  delightful 
variety,  still  somewhat  rare  ;  the 
colouring  is  a  pale  rose,  soft  in 
shade  and  very  clear,  becoming 
silvery  as  the  flower  age.s.  It  is 
one  too  vigorous,  and  its  increase 
in  a  heavy  soil  sinslow,  but  unde  r  more 
favourable  conditions  it  would,  doubtless, 
thrive  better.  It  is  an  excellent  plant  of 
refined  colouring,  quite  distinct  from  the 
many  nondescript  roses  and  reds  that  one 
finds  in  tliis  family,  which  are  so  much  over- 
rated. 

&  feslalis  (the  common  Bluebell)  has  white, 
rose  and  pink  varieties.  The  bulbs  cannot  be 
planted  too  deeply  when  establishing  a  colony. 
A  depth  of  8  inches  may  be  accepted  as  the 
deepest  one  can  plant  with  success  ;  the  spikes 
are  much  finer  and  the  yield  of  flowers  and  seeds 
is  greater  than  where  barely  covered,  as  one 
finds  the  bulbs  in  a  natural  state.  One  should 
alwaj'S  plant  before  the  autumn  rains  oocur. 

.S.  hyacitithokles  is  a  magnificent  Squill  of 
vigorous  growth,  resembling  S.  peruviana  in  its 
leafage,  and  producing  long  spikes  of  flowers 
2  feet  high,  the  bells  of  which  are  contracted  at 
the  middle,  very  large  and  coloured  a  rich  gentian 
blue.  It  is  a  fine  plant  for  border  cultivation 
and  it  may  be  naturalised  in  exceedingly  good 
soils 
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S.  iMlalensis  is  a  pale,  yellow-flowered,  stroufj- 
j;i<>wing  species,  closely  resembling  S.  peruviana. 
It  has  a  spreading,  pyramidal  heiwl,  the  lower 
owers  with  long  pedicels,  so  that  the  inflores- 
cence appears  flat  with  a  cone-like  centre.  The 
colouring  varies  from  cream  to  a  soft  straw 
xelhjw.  A  rare  Imlb,  unfortunately  too  tender 
for  outdoor  culture  save  in  very  warm  counties. 
It  flowers  with  S.  peruviana  in  earlj'  .June. 

.S'.  jmtxila.  the  nodding  .Squill,  resembles  our 
Uluehell,  but  the  flowers  appear  to  be  tasselled 
owing  to  the  drooping  cluster  of  buds  above  the 
1  )pen  blooms.  The  bells  are  lilac  or  lavender,  and 
the  segments  are  lined  with  blue.  Rosy-tinted 
forms  occur  frequently,  but  they  lack  the  soft. 
refined  colour  shades  of  the  type.  S.  patula  is 
an  excellent  border  plant,  quite  easy  to  grow  and 
one  of  the  best  Squills  for  naturalising  in  sunny 
]jlaces  where  the  soil  is  good.  The  flowers 
expand  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  they  can  hardly 
be  called  canipanulate.  but  saucer-shaped. 

N.  peruriami,  a  well-known  Scilla  of  pyramidal 
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.\  DELIGHTFUL  FLOWERING  SHRUB 

E  are  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  Fletcher, 

The    Gardens,    Exeter    House, 

Roehampton,    Surrey,    for    the 

photograph     from     which    the 

accompanying  illustration  was 

made,  and  also  for  the  following  ;:""^«  """  »"■'  V'"^^-  ^n**  f  ■•<»"'«  «■'•«  ''a'secl 
note  ;  "  The  XanthfKeras  is  on  a  west  border  :  it  from  seed,  and  in  the  course  of  three  years  form 
was  planted  about  eight  years  ago  in  good  loamy  ^ne  decorative  material.  An  important  detail  is 
soil.  It  is  sheltered  from  the  cold  winds.  I  do  ^  P™"^  back  the  tall-growing  kinds  for  at  least 
not  in  any  way  protect  it  from  the  frost.  It  has  three  j-ears  after  planting  in  order  to  promote  a 
flowered  the  last  five  years  quite  as  well  as  shown 


be  placed  in  permanent  quarters  from  pots. 
Although  the  soil  must  be  made  firm  around  the 
roots  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  break  the 
ball  during  the  operation. 

It  is  often  found  that  the  roots  have  penetrated 
the  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot  when  they 
arrive  from  the  nursery,  and  in  this  ca-se  no 
attempt  should  be  made  to  knock  the  plant  out, 
but  simply  smash  the  pot,  leaWng  the  mass  of 
roots  and   soil   intact.      The   Brooms  are  raised 


in  the  photograph. 


compact  and  bushy  growth.  Amateurs  often 
leave  them  severely  alone,  and  long,  lanky  and 
ungainly  specimens  are  the  result,  when  drastic 
measures  are  adopted,  the  plants  being  severed 
to  within  a  foot  of  the  base 

The  most  beautiful  of  all  to  my  mind  is  the 
Spanish  Broom  (C.  albus).  which  grows  to  a 
height  of  15   feet.      C.   precox   V)looms   in    mid- 


THE    H\RDY    BROO.MS 

We  are  reminded  at  this  season  of  the  value  of 

the   various   species,    hybrids    and    varieties    of 

hard^'  Cytisus  which  do  much  to  render  the 
outline,  is  considered  too  tender  for  outdoor  garden  attractive  in  May  and  also  later  in  the  ,  April  and  lasts  a  long  time  in  beauty.  The 
culture,  but  if  planted  6  inches  deep  it  will  i  season.  We  can  call  to  mind  no  shrub  or  plant  '  florescence  is  pale  yellow,  the  growth  of  the 
survive  most  winters.  It  makes  considerable  that  is  more  profuse  or  that  yields  such  a  plant  is  compact  and  slightly  arching ;  almost 
leaf  growth  during  the  autumn,  and  is  often  prodigal  harvest  of  dainty  inflorescence  as  these  iilentical  in  colouring  and  of  rather  tall  growth 
badly  checked  by  frosts,  but  it  generally  manages    accommodating  subjects.  is  C   scoparlus  sulphureus.     The  type  is  repre- 

to  survive,  and  flowers  freely.  The  spikes  These  plants  are  extremely  deep  r(X)ting,  pene-  sented  in  most  gardens,  and  is  found  growing  in 
appear  in  early  summer,  and  are  blue,  but  vary  trating  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  several  feet,  which  a  half-wild  state  all  over  the  country,  while 
in   tint   from  a  washed-out   pale 


blue  to  a  darker  and  more  vivid 
colouring.  The  spikes  often  exceed 
(>  inches  across,  and  the  flowers 
are  narrow-petalled  and  starry. 
.•\lba  is  a  more  refined  form  ;  it 
looks  at  its  best  when  inter- 
mingled with  the  type.  This 
.Squill  rests  onlj-  for  a  few  weeks, 
and  early  planting  is  neees.sary. 
.Tul}-  and  August  are  the  best 
months,  but  November  planting 
is  also  successful,  as  the  bulbs 
make  a  second  '"ring"  of  roots 
in  that  month. 

.S.  pralennis  is  a  starry-flowered 
plant  of  the  italica  type,  but  the 
inflorescence  is  larger  and  more 
freely  produced  when  the  bulbs 
are  fairly  established,  while  the 
colouring  is  a  reallj'  good  blue. 

.S'.  sihiricn,  the  well-known 
Siberian  Squill,  is  one  of  the 
showiest  of  the  spring-flowering 
group.  The  flowers  are  in  short, 
slender  spikes,  of  which  several 
are  produced,  and  the}'  are  widely 
liell-shaped  or  nearly  flat.  The 
appearance  of  the  growths  above 
ground  is  interesting  to  watch. 
The  leaves  are  hoodeil  at  the  tips, 
and  the  flowers  do  not  appear  in 
complete  spikes,  but  tumble  out 
of  their  prison  of  leaves  one  at  a 
time.  The  greatest  use  for  the 
Siberian  Squill  is  in  the  rock 
garden  and  for  naturalising  on 
grassy  slopes.  Alba  is  a  charming 
little  bulb  of  garden  origin,  a 
pure  white,  but  not  quite  so  hardy 
and  long-lived  a«  the  type ;  while 
lilacina  is  lavender-tinted.  The 
Siberian  Squill  is  not  naturalh' 
variable,  and  there  are  no  red  or 
rose  or  pink  forms,  so  far  as  we 
are  aware.  These  Squills  are 
charming  when  grown  in  pans 
for  the  Alpine  house  or  for 
the  decoration  of  apartments  in 
spring.  September  and  October  are  the  best 
months  for  planting. 

.?.  rtnia  is  a  neat  rock  plant,  pretty  in  the 
mass,  but  too  small  for  general  use.  The  flowers 
are  starry  and  deep  lilac  or  blue-purple  in  colour. 
The  effect  in  the  mass  is  that  of  blue  with  a 
sheen  of  rosy  lilac. 

There  are  other  species,  but  the  foregoing  repre- 
sent the  best  of  those  that  are  «  orth  growing. 


C.  s.  andreanus,  which  is  possessed 
of  great  l)eautyandstrikingcolour- 
ing,  is  l)eing  freely  distributed. 

Flowering  in  Juh',  we  have  C, 
austriacus  and  nigricans,  and  the 
latter  retains  its  beauty  and  is 
more  or  less  effective  until  the  end 
of  August.  Reverting  to  varieties 
of  C.  scoparius.  we  have  a  pen- 
dulous form  knonn  as  Pendulus, 
which  grows  with  great  vigour, 
Walter  H.  Aocett. 

A    BEAUTIFUL    BUSH 
HONEYSUCKLE 

(LoSREKA    SVRINGANTHA.  ) 

Ne.^rly  all  the  shrubby  Loniceras 
or  Honeysuckles  are  useful  and 
beautiful  plants  for  the  choice 
shrubberies  or  aliout  the  pleasure 
grounds,  as  they  are  neat  in 
growth,  require  little  attention 
and  can  be  relied  upon  to  give  a 
wealth  of  flower  in  spring  and 
early  summer.  This  year,  as 
indeed  is  the  case  with  all  flower- 
ing shrubs,  they  are  heavily  laden 
with  blossom,  and  it  wimld  be 
difficult  in  this  respect  to  say 
which  is  superior  to  the  other, 
but  some  stand  out  as  conspi- 
cuously beautiful  and  worthy  of 
inclusion  where  the  best  deciduous 
flowering  shrubs  are  desired. 
Lonicerasyringantha.  an  introduc- 
tion from  China,  is  one  of  these, 
and  of  the  many  new  shrubs  grow- 
ing in  these  gardens  few  give  more 
pleasure  at  the  present  time.  .  It 
is  quite  distinct  from  any  other 
member  of  the  fa_niil}-.  though  in 
some  respects  resembling  another 
lieautiful  kind  fiom  Eastern 
Turkestan  —  L.  spinosa,  more 
generally  known  as  L.  Alberti. 
The  leaves  are  small  and  liave  a 
pleasing  silver}-  hue  on  the  upper 
surface,  while  the  flowers  are  a 
doubtless  will  account  for  their  drought-resisting  i  soft  shade  of  pink  and  somewhat  waxy  in  sub- 
qualities.  As  seen  planted  on  steep  banks  and  stance.  These  are  freely  produced  in  bunches  of 
other  hot  and  exposed  positions  they  are  at  all  i  two  Uj  four  along  the  slender  drooping  blanches, 
times  perfectly  at  home  regardless  of  long  and  !  As  a  bush  this  Li^nicera  is  ver\-  beautiful,  but  it 
continued  droughts  and  tropical  weather.  With-  would  be  even  more  so,  I  think,  if  wr>rkcd  on  a 
out  exception  they  are  very  impatient  of  root  stem  of  medium  height,  and  would  undoubtedly 
disturbance,  and  when  transplanted 'after  having  make  a  splendid  subject  for  planting  on  the  grass 
occupied  a  sit«  in  the  open  garden  for  a  year  or  ;'.s  does  its  relation,  L.  spinosa. 
two  they  almost  invariably  die,  hence  they  should  '      Elstree..  A.  E.  Thatchek. 
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A    HANDSOME   CLIMBING 
PLANT. 

(Gloriosa  superba.  ) 
A    MONO  the  many  quaint  l)ut 
/\  useful    climbing    plants 

/   %         for  the  stove   or   warm 

/  \  greenhouse,  the  claims 
y  \  of  the  tUoriosa  superba 
ought  not  to  be  neg- 
lected. It  is,  I  believe,  one  of 
the  oldest  flowering  exotics  intro- 
duced into  this  country  for  indoor 
cultivation,  coming,  like  a  great 
many  more  plants  of  early  intro- 
duction, from  the  East  Indies,  from 
whence  it  was  introduced  about  the 
jear  Ui90.  The  stems,  which  are  of 
annual  growth,  spring  from  medium- 
sized,  irregularly  sliaped  tubers. 
and  under  suitable  treatment  gr()\\ 
from  S  feet  to  10  feet  before  tlie 
flowers  appear,  which  are  produceil 
freely  at  the  end  of  the  stem.  They 
require  careful  attention  —  as  to 
training — during  growth,  and  should 
be  induced  to  grow  up  rafters  or  on 
a  trellis,  as  the  leaves,  which  are 
sessile,  are  furnished  at  the  end 
with  tendrils,  which  ti.K  themselves 
tenaciously  to  other  plants  or  to 
anything  that  may  be  near  for 
support. 

The     flowers,     which     are     very 
([uaint,    are    six-petalled,   and   vary 
from  K  inches  to  8  inches  in  diameter, 
the   stems   coming    away   from   the 
narrow,    deeply    undulated    petals, 
which  are  somewhat  bent  back.     This  gives  the 
flower  a  very  peculiar  appearance,  and  makes  it 
rather  difficult    for   an3'one    unac([uainted    with 
it   at   first   sight  to    know    which    is   the    right 
way  up.      The  colour  is  deep  orange  and  red, 
turning    usuall3-   as    the   flowers    get   old    to    a 
deep   red.     The    culture   is  not   really  diflieult, 
providing  one  has  at  command  a  fair  amount  of 
heat,  for  thougli  (jlloriosa  will  grow  very  well  in 
an   intermediate   temperature,   it  is   better  if   a 
stove  temperature  can  be  afforded  at  the  com- 
mencement and  until  growth   has  started.     The 
following  compost  answers  very  well  for  them  : 
Two  parts  each   of  good   fibrous  peat  and  good 
fibrous  loam,  and  one  part   each  of   leaf-mould, 
coarse  silver  sand  and  finely-broken  charcoal. 

At  the  time  of  starting  the  tubers  should  be 
put  into  the  flowering  pots  at  once,  as  a  shift  is 
not  to  be  recommended  on  any  account.  Clean, 
well-drained  10-inoh  pots  should  be  used  ;  three 
parts  fill  with  the  compost,  then  lay  in  lour  or 
five  tubers,  not  more,  covering  them  to  a  depth 
of  1  inch  to  1-^  inches.  Do  not  pot  firmly. 
Unless  the  soil  is  very  dry  no  water  will  be 
required  vnitil  growth  appears,  when  plenty  of 
water  and  a  moist  atmosphere  will  be  necessary, 
with  frei|uent  syringings  of  tepid  water  to  keep 
down  attacks  of  red  spider  and  thrip,  which  are 
the  chief  enemies  of  this  plant.  When  growth  is 
well  advanced  weak  li<(uid  manure  water  given 
two  or  three  times  a  week  will  be  found  of  great 
assistance. 

As  the  plants  pass  out  of  flower  less  water  will 
he  required,  the  tubers  will  mature  and  the 
stems  will  soon  die  down.  Then  the  pots  nuist 
be  stored  where  the  soil  can  be  kept  quite  dry  in 
an  intermediate  temperature  during  the  winter 
luitil  the  tubers  are  wanted  for  starting.  The 
flowering  season  can  be  prolonged  considerably 
by  starting  the  tubers  at  different  times.  Tubers 
started  in  March  can  be  expected  to  flo\\'er  at 
the  end  of  .June  and  in  .July  if  afforded  stove 
treatment.  I  start  my  last  batch  in  May  so  as 
to  have  them  in  flower  in  the  month  of  October. 
When  cut  the  flowers  are  very  useful  for  decora- 
tion,  and    very    pretty    dinner    tables    can    be 


CORNER  OF  A   SMALL^GARDEN. 


arranged  by  cutting  a  length  of  stem  with  the 
flowers,  and  with  a  little  artificial  arrangement 
bj'  way  of  support  a  very  nice  effect  can  be 
produced.  There  are  several  varieties  of  this 
interesting  species,  but  ().  superba  is  the  most 
useful  and  pretty. 
Bryanston,  Blandjord.  J.  .Jaques. 


TWO    CONTINUOUS-FLOWERLNG 
CLIMBERS. 

Tw<i  neat-growing  climbers  that  can  be  recom- 
mended to  the  amateur  with  a  small  greenhouse 
are  Lantana  salviivfolia  and  Manettia  bieolor. 
Both  are  easily  grown  and  can  be  readily  kept 
within  a  limited  space. 

Lantaiia  na/viafolia  is,  as  a  summer-flowering 
plant,  well  known  to  many,  being  met  with 
frequently  in  the  London  parks,  always,  how- 
ever, under  the  name  of  L.  delicatissima.  As  a 
little  spreading  bush  studded  with  rounded 
clusters  of  deep  lilac,  almost  purplish,  flowers,  this 
Lantana  scarcely  suggests  a  greenhouse  climber, 
yet  trained  up  a  pillar  or  roof  it  will  mount  up 
to  a  height  of  10  feet  or  12  feet,  and  flower  almost 
continuously  throughout  the  year.  Under  glass 
the  flowers  are  somewhat  paler  in  colour  than 
when  exposed  to  the  summer's  sun  out  of  doors. 
Cuttings  of  the  young  growing  shoots  treated  as 
those  of  a  Fuchsia  will  at  this  season  strike  root 
readily  and  grow  away  freely  afterwards.  The 
same  kind  of  soil  is  also  equally  suitable  for 
both.  If  there  is  full  space  for  its  development 
no  pruning  will  be  needed ;  indeed,  the  less 
cutting  the  greater  will  be  the  display  of  flowers. 
Should  pruning,  however,  be  absolutely  necessary, 
it  should  be  carried  out  in  early  spring. 

Manettia  bieolor  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  yet  it  is 
quite  at  home  in  a  structure  kept  during  the 
winter  at  a  minimum  temperature  of  45°.  It  is 
of  free  yet  elegant  manner  of  growth ,  the  slender 
shoots  entwining  them.selves  around  any  support 
within  reach.  The  oppositely -arranged  leaves 
are  of  a  bright  green,  and  from  their  axils  the 
flowers  are  borne.  These  are  tubular  in  shape, 
their  colour,   bright  scarlet  tipped  with  yellow. 


[  being  very  clearly  defined.  These  flowers  la.st 
well  when  cut,  and  form  deliglitfu!  little  button- 

I  hole  sprays,  while  they  are  also  available  for 
table  decoration.  The  bright  summers  of  the 
United  States  are  particularly  favourable  to  the 
development  of  this  Manettia,  and  it  is  there 
very  popular,  being  known  as  the  Manettia  Vine. 
The  term  Vine  is  across  the  Atlantic  applied  to 
climbing  plants  in  general.  This  Manettia  is 
no  more  exacting  in  its  cultural  requirements 
than  the  Lantana,  and  if  it  can  be  arranged  they 
are  both  more  satisfactory  if  thej'  can  be  planted 
out  in  a  small  prepared  bed  in  the  greenhouse 
than  if  confined  in  pots.  There  is  a  tendency,  I 
am  afraid,  to  neglect  many  greenhouse  and  open- 
air  summer  flowers  which  our  forbears  thought 
so  much  of.  The  Manettia  is  seldom  seen 
nowadays,  but  a  prettier  flower  one  cannot  wish 
for  when  it  is  well  grown.  The  colouring  of  the 
flowers  is  bright  and  pleasing.  H.  P. 


A     CORNER     OF     THE 
GARDEN. 

The  enclosed  plmtograplis  .slmw  corners  in  my 
garden  wliich  have  worked  out  prettilj'.  The 
garden  is  a  long,  flat,  straight  piece  behind  one 
of  a  row  of  houses,  and  the  only  available  part 
for  my  spring  flowers  faces  north-west.  How- 
ever, I  hollowed  it  out  .so  as  to  get  shelter,  and 
the  result  is  what  you  see  in  the  photographs. 
No.  1  was  formed  last  autunni  ;  it  is  planted  with 
Cytisus  Ardoini,  Saxifragas,  Veronicas,  yellow 
Alyssum,  Irises  and  a  few  odd  bulbs  found  their 
way  in.  The  patch  of  Phlox  divaricata,  Alyssum 
and  the  Flame-coloured  Tulips  Greigii,  with  their 
blotched  petals  and  spotted  foliage,  make  a 
briglit  show.  The  grey  Cerastium  shows  in 
foreground.  No.  2  was  made  two  years  ago,  and 
is  bright  with  Aubrietias,  double  Arabis,  Nar- 
ci.ssus,  Tulips,  &c.     The  Mullein  is  self-sown. 

Kiiowle.  G.  F.  Brace. 

[We  have  chosen  No.  I  pliotograph  ;  tlie  other 
would  not  make  a  good  reproduction. — Ed.] 
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G^RT>ENING     FOR     BEGINNERS. 


Rl  )CK  OR  WALL  CRESS.  —The  single 
wliite  Arabis  albida  or  Wall  Cress  is 
one  of  our  earliest  spring  plants  to 
open  its  flowers.  The  name  of  Wall 
Cress  was  apparently  given  it  owing 
to  the  fact  that  it  thrives  equally  as 
well  in  the  crevices  of  rocks  and  on  old  walls  in 
dry  situations  as  it  does  under  ordinary  garden 
cultivation.  The  snowy  whiteness  of  large 
patches  are  very  effective  when  growing  on 
sloping  banks  and  in  rai.sed  beds,  more  especiallj- 
when  \nsible  from  a  distance  or  from  the  windows 
of  the  dwelling-house.  As  an  edging  to  beds  and 
borders  this  Rock  or  Wall  Cress  has  much  to 
recommend  it.  Beginners  who  do  not  possess  it 
should  obtain  a  few  cuttings  or  an  old  plant  now, 
as  the  present  is  the  most  suitable  time  for 
putting  in  cuttings  and  dividing  up  the  old 
plants.  One  of  the  illustrations  shows  cuttings 
ready  for  dibbling  in  the  soil. 

The  CuUingg  may  be  inserted  in  shallow  boxes 
tilled  with  light  sandy  soil  as  illustrated,  or 
dibbled  in  the  ground  in  a  rather  shaded  position 
and  covered  with  a  handlight  or  frame.  Well 
water  in  the  cuttings  and  sprinkle  morning  and 
evening  during  fine  weather.  Wlien  well  rooted 
they  should  be  lifted  and  planted  in  their 
flowering  c^uarters.  If  this  is  not  available  till 
later  in  the  year,  the  young  plants  can  be'  grown 
on  a  spare  piece  of  ground  for  a  time.     U.sed  in 


THE     DOUBLE     WHITE     ARABIS '^IS     A     MOST     VALUABLE     PLANT    FOR 

THE    SMALL    (;ARDBN,    AND    MAY     BE    RAISED    FROM    CUTTINGS    NOW 

QUITE    EASILY. 


SIMPLE      HINTS. 

company  witli  such  plants  as  Aubrietias,  Forget- 
me-nots  and  spring  flowers  for  spring  bedding  it 
is  very  efl'eetive.  An  important  point  to  remember 
is  tliat  it  will  grow  and  flower  freely  in  the  driest 
positions  in  the  garden  wliere  manj'  plants  refuse 
to  live. 

The  doiih/e  Wliite  Arahiti,  known  as  flore-pleno, 
introduced  about  seven  years  ago,  is  now  very 
largely  grown  and  highly  prized  by  cultivators  of 
hardy  plants.  Not  only  is  it  valuable  for  the 
decoration  of  the  garden,  but  also  for  cuttings. 
It  must,  liowever,  not  be  growni  in  preference  to 
the  single  form.  There  is  room  for  both  in  every 
garden.  The  latter  flowers  a  month  or  six 
weeks  before  the  double  variety,  when  flowers 
are  more  scarce.  The  double  variety  is  propa- 
gated from  cuttings  and  division  of  the  roots 
after  flow'ering  in  a  similar  way  to  the  single 
variety.  Tlie  variegated  varieties  of  both  the 
single  and  double  kinds  are  deserving  of  atten- 
tion, tor  when  the  flowers  are  over  the  foliage  is 
ornamental. 

COMMON  GARDEN  PESTS.  —  f  Ithough 
diseases  and  insect  pests  are  a  great  nuisance  to 
the  gardener,  the  man  who  is  fond  of  his  plants 
and  flowers  will  not  be  content  until  he  has  got 
rid  of  them,  and  thus  will  score  many  points 
over  his  neighbour  who  is  content  to  let  the 
plants  take  their  chance.  But  it  is  ruinous  to 
good  gardening  to  let  these 
insects  and  diseases  go  un- 
checked. They  increase  and 
spread  with  astonishing 
rapidity,  and  in  a  very  little 
time  it  becomes  almost  impos- 
sible to  destroy  them  without 
injuring  the  plants  also.  It  is 
a  golden  rule  in  the  matter  to 
begin  early  and  to  take  steps 
to  get  rid  of  garden  pests 
while  they  are  yet  few  in 
numbers.  To  wait  until  they 
have  had  time  to  increase  is 
to  give  one's  self  a  great  deal 
more  trouble  in  getting  rid  of 
them,  and  at  the  same  time 
allow  the  plants  to  suffer 
unnecessarily. 


Green  fly  is  one  of  the 
commonest  pests  in  the  small 
garden,  and  at  this  time  of 
year  it  is  especially  prevalent 
on  the  young  shoots  and 
flower-buds  of  Roses.  This 
pest  is  often  looked  upon  by 
amateur  gardeners  as  a 
nuisance,  but  as  a  more  or 
less  harmless  nuisance,  and 
consequently  pains  are  not 
taken  to  get  rid  of  it.  Yet 
it  is  a  great  mistake  to  let 
aphides  go  unchecked.  They 
increase  with  astonishing 
rapidity,  and  although  for  a 
week  or  two  they  may  appear 
to  be  doing  no  damage, 
before  long  it  will  be  noticed 
tliat  the  tips  of  the  shoots  and 
tlie  young  leaves  begin  to  curl 
up  and  make  little  or  no  pro- 
gress. And  no  wonder,  for 
tiiey  are  being  sapped  and 
weakened  by  a  nniltitude  of 
green  fly.  Although  the 
damage  done  by  these  while 
they  were    few    was   perhaps 


CUTTINGS  OF  DOUBLE   WHITE   ARABIS. 

(They  should  be   cut   across  just    below  a  johtt ;    the 

cutting  on  the  right,  short  and  sturdy,  is  better  than 

that  on  the  left.) 

hardly  noticeable,  I  suppose  no  common  garden 
pest  increases  more  rapidly  than  green  fly. 
It  is  most  important,  then,  to  get  rid  of 
them  as  soon  as  the  first  are  noticed.  If 
this  is  done  their  destruction  is  quite  a  simple 
matter.  They  may  then  be  got  rid  of  by  dusting 
the  tips  of  the  young  shoots  {where  they  are 
invariably  to  be  found)  with  Tobacco  powder, 
which  is  conveniently  distributed  by  means  of 
an  indiarubber  puff.  If  the  shoots  can  be  dipped 
into  a  pail  containing  an  insecticide,  the  insects 
may  be  got  rid  of  easily  in  this  way.  A  simple 
insecticide  may  be  made  by  dissolving  a  handful 
of  soft  soap  in  a  little  hot  water,  mixing  a  wine- 
glassful  of  paraffin  with  this  and  then  adding 
two  gallons  of  water.  There  are  many  excellent 
insecticides  advertised  in  The  Garden  ;  these 
are  ready  made  up,  and  the  only  thing  one  has  to 
do  to  make  them  ready  for  application  is  to 
dilute  a  certain  quantity'  in  water  as  directed. 
The  majority  of  amateur  gardeners  do  not  care 
to  go  to  the  trouble  of  obtaining  ingredients 
separately  and  mixing  them,  and  prefer  to  use 
some  insecticide  already  made  up. 

Violet  Fungits.  — At  this  time  of  year  Violas  or 
Tufted  Pansies  are  often  attacked  by  the  Violet 
fungus,  whose  scientific  name  is  Puccinea  Violie. 
It  commonly  attacks  the  leaves  and  leaf-stalks  of 
Violas,  and  is  readily  recognised  by  the  small 
yellow  cups  thickly  dotted  about  the  stems  and 
leaves.  When  seen  through  a  microscope  each 
cup  has  a  whitish  margin  of  little  teeth.  Unless 
the  affected  leaves  and  stalks  are  cut  ofl'  and 
burnt  the  spores  of  the  fungus  are  dispersed  and 
spread  to  other  plants.  Once  a  plant  shows  signs 
of  this  disease  nothing  can  be  done  to  cure  it, 
for  it  is  deep-seated.  The  only  thing  to  do  is 
to  pull  up  and  burn  the  plant  if  it  is  badly 
attacked,  or  if  only  a  few  leaves  are  diseased 
to  cut  off  these  and  burn  them.  If  the  disease 
is  taken  in  hand  at  once  and  the  diseased 
plants  or  leaves  are  destroyed,  it  may  be  held  in 
check  ;  but  if  the  affected  leaves  are  allowed  to 
remain,  then  it  is  sure  to  spread. 

Maruuerite  Daisy  Fly.  —  Probably  everyone 
who  grows  Marguerites  and  Chrysantliemums 
have  had  their  plants  attacked  by  the  grubs  of 
tliis  flj',  wliich  burrow  between  the  tissues  of  the 
leaves  and  leave  white  marks  wherever  they  have 
eaten  the  leaf  tissue.  It  stands  to  reason  that, 
safely  ensconced  as  the}'  are  inside  the  leaves,  no 
insecticide  could  damage  the  grubs  unless  it 
damaged  the  leaves  also.     The  only  thing  to  do 
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therefore  is  to  pick  them  off  if  they  are  very  badly 
attacked,  as  they  make  the  plant  most  unsightly. 
If,  however,  the  leaves  are  not  greatly  disfigured, 
the  grubs  may  be  killed  by  pinching  the  leaf 
between  the  thumb  and  finger.  If  the  plant  is 
held  up  to  the  light,  the  position  of  the  grub  can 
be  made  out. 

DOUBLE  DAISIES.— These  are  among  the 
most  popular  spring  flowers  and  are  very 
easy  to  grow,  thriving  well  in  the  town  and 
suburljan  garden.  Readers  who  have  not  the 
space,  means,  time  or  skill  to  grow  plants  requir- 
ing reall}-  good  cultivation  can  derive  quite  as 
much  pleasure  and  make  their  garden  beautiful 
with  all  sorts  of  old-fasliioned  and  easily-grown 
common  garden  plants.  The  Daisy  is  one  of 
tlie.se,  and  it  can  be  used  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
Large  clumps  or  groups  in  the  bolder,  small  beds, 
as  illustrated,  as  an  edging  to  lieds  or  borders, 
a  row  on  either  side  of  the  gra\el  patli,  and  as 
a  grcauidwork  for  taller  growing  subjects ;  in 
fact,  positions  almost  innnmeral)le  can  be  found 
in  tlie  garden  for  the  Douljle  Daisy.  They 
flower  freely,  and  continue  to  do  so  for  some 
time  in  spring  and  early  sunnner.  Some  of  the 
varieties  have  been  given  distinctive  names, 
while  otliers  are  sold  in  colours  as  Double  Red 
and  Double  White ;  Pink  Beauty  ;  Delicata, 
V)lusli  white  tipped  with   rose  ;     Rubens,  crimson 


WHEN    DAISIES    HAVE    FINISHED   FLOWERING,  THE 

PLANTS  SHOULD  BE  PULLED    INTO  SEVERAL  PIECES, 

TAKING   CARE  THAT   EACH   PIECE   HAS  ROOTS,   AND 

PLANTED    OUT    ON    A    BORDER. 


scarlet ;  Rob   Roy,  deep  red  ; 
Bride,  white  ;    and   Venus, 
white  flowers.  . 


Alice,   pink  ;  The 
ery   large    double 


Hen  and  Chickenx  Daisy. — This  is  a  very 
singidar  looking  plant.  Kacli  bloom  produces  a 
number  of  smaller  flowers  radiating  round  tlie 
centre  one  on  short  stalks.  The  stock  can  only 
be  increased  by  division. 

Cultivation. — The  Daisy  is  grown  for  market  in 
thou.sands.  We  have  only  to  look  in  a  florist's 
or  greengrocer's  shop  for  evddenoe  of  this.  Being 
.so  cheap  no  garden,  however  small,  should 
be  without  a  few.  Those  wlio  have  no  garden 
can  derive  much  plea.sure  from  growing  a  few  in 
a  window -bo.x  or  in  pots  on  the  window-sill.  If 
placed  inside  the  window  they  will  flower  a 
month  or  six  weeks  earlier  than  those  in  the  open 
air.  The  plants  thrive  in  almost  any  soil,  but 
prefer  it  light  rather  than  very  heavy. 

Propagation. — The  Daisj'  is  increased  by 
division  of  the  roots  or  from  seeds.  Dividing 
the  plants  after  flowering  is  the  most  generally 
practised  method.  Everj'  little  piece  will  grow 
and  make  a  nice  plant  by  the  following  year. 
From  the  middle  to  the  end  of  June  is  tlie 
usual  season  for  dividing  the  plants.  They  should 
be  lifted  and  replanted  every  other  year  to  permit 
of  the  ground  being  dug  and  manured ;  the  soil  is 
apt  to  become  Daisy-sick  if  left  too  long  without 


IF    THE    CUTTINOS    OF    WHITE    AR.4BIS    ARE    INSERTED     IN    A     BO.K    FILLED    WITH    SANDY    SOIL    AND 
PLACED    IN    A   ('OLD    FRAME,  THEY    WILL   SOON    FORM    ROOTS. 


attention.  When  used  for  spring  bedding  the 
plants  are  transferred  to  the  bed  in  which  they 
are  to  flower  and  lifted  again  in  June  to  make 
way  for  the  summer  bedding.  Select  a  position 
which  is  partially  shaded  for  the  plants  after 
they  are  divided.  Water  the  plants  well  after 
dividing  them  and  at  intervals  during  summer 
and  autumn  if  the  weather  is  dr}'. 

Daisie.'i  from  Seed. — Much  interest  is  attached 
to  raising  Daisies  from  seeds,  as,  unlike  those 
propagated  by  division,  one  does  not  know  exactly 
what  the  flower  is  going  to  be.  Sow  the  seeds 
from  May  to  June  either  in  boxes  in  a  cold  frame 
or  in  the  open  air.  The  small  bed  illustrated  is 
a  variety  named  The  Bride,  raised  from  seeds 
sown  last  spring.  A  few  usually  come  semi- 
double  :  this  is  considered  a  defect  by  the  florist. 
Tliey  are,  however,  quite  as  effective  for  the 
garden.     The  plants  having  good  double  flowers 


can  be  selected  and  divided  for  growing  another 
year.  Seeds  can  be  purchased  in  separate  colours 
and  come  fairly  true  to  colour.  From  a  mixed 
packet  of  seeds  a  varied  selection  of  colours  may 
be  obtained. 

Sbiga  are  the  worst  enemy  of  our  garden  Dais}-. 
Searching  for  them  at  night  with  a  lantern  when 
they  leave  their  haunts  to  feed  is  at  once  a  simple 
and  eff'ective  method.  Small  birds  can  often  be 
seen  hunting  among  the  Daisies  ;  they  are 
searching  for  slugs,  and  will  not  harm  the  plants. 
There  are  plenty  of  birds  in  our  neighbourhood 
and  we  are  seldom  troubled  with  slugs.  A  heavy 
dusting  of  soot  will  lielp  to  Iceep  away  slugs, 
although  it  must  be  renewed  after  showery 
weather.  Tliere  are  several  excellent  prepara- 
tions advertised  for  the  destruction  of  slugs,  and 
their  use  affords  a  simple  and  convenient  way  of 
getting  rid  of  this  troublesome  pest. 


DOUBLE   DAISIES   ARE   AMONG   THE   MOST   DELIGHTFUL   FLOWERS  OF    SPRING 
AND   NOW   IS  THE   TIME  TO   INCREASE  THEM. 


AND    EARLY    SUMMER, 
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FOR    THE    SOUTH    AND   SOUTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Rose     Garden . 

SPENT  BLOOMS  should  be  picked  off 
every  day.  When  they  have  finished 
flowering,  the  shoots  of  Teas  and 
Hybrid  Teas  should  be  slightly 
shortened  back  to  encourage  a  strong 
break  of  shoots  for  the  second  crop  of 
flowers.  Where  the  appearance  is  not  objected 
to,  the  beds,  especially  on  light  soils,  will  benefit 
by  a  good  mulch  of  decayed  manure.  Here  we 
carpet  most  of  the  beds  with  Violas  ;  they  do  the 
Roses  no  harm,  and  tend  to  keep  the  soil  cool. 
To  keep  the  Violas  in  flower  all  the  season,  keep 
the  seed-vessels  picked  off.     As 

RamhliiKi  Rosi.a  pass  out  of  flower,  they  should 
receive  what  pruning  is  necessary,  removing 
some  of  tlie  older  growths  right  to  the  base,  and 
thus  encouraging  strong  basal  shoots.  To  keep 
pillars  clothed  at  the  base,  shorten  some  of  the 
shoots  at  2  feet  and  3  feet  up.     Here 

Tlu  Earliest  Rose  to  flower  in  the  open  is  Rosa 
serieea,  a  pretty  Indian  species  that  makes  an 
elegant  Ijush  for  the  wilder  part  of  the  garden. 
Its  new  variety,  pteraeantlia,  gives  promise  of 
being  freer  flowering  than  the  type.  Another 
pretty  species  is  Rosa  xanthina,  with  pale  yellow 
flowers.  Both  the  above  require  no  prunnig 
except  the  removal  of  weak  or  dead  wood. 
Several  of  the  species  should  be  more  generally 
grown,  as  they  have  a  charm  of  their  own  in  the 
less-dressed  parts  of  the  garden. 
Hardy  Fruit. 
Strawberries  for  Forciiiy. ^Fots  should  now 
be  got  in  readiness  for  layering,  a  piece  of  rough 
turf  will  do  for  drainage.  The  pots,  beuig  filled 
with  fine  soil,  must  be  plunged  to  the  rim 
between  the  lines  ;  the  runners  should  be  pegged 
down  in  the  pots,  where  they  will  soon  root.  As 
sorjn  as  possible  laver  runners  for  fresh  planta- 
tions outdoors,  using  pots  for  tliis  purpose  if 
possible.  It  is  only  by  starting  early  that  a  good 
crop  of  Strawberries  can  be  obtained  the  first 
year  after  planting. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 
Means  ought  now  to  be  taken  to  propagate  a 
aood  stock  of  young  plants  for  table  and  house 
decoration  during  autumn  and  winter.  Abutilons 
Thompson!  and  Savitizi  are  very  useful,  especially 
tlie  latter.  Acalyphas,  Crotons,  Pandauus,  Panax, 
Sc,  are  all  in  demand,  and  will  root  readily  in  a 
warm  propagating  case. 

Hydramieas. — A  start  may  now  be  made  to 
propagate  them,  selecting  firm  short-jointed 
shoots  with  a  heel.  They  should  be  inserted 
singly  in  small  pots  and  plunged  in  a  close  case. 
They  may,  according  to  requirements,  be  rooted 
in  successional  batches  from  now  until  August. 
Kitchen  Garden. 
A»paragtis.  —  Now  that  Peas  are  available, 
do  not  cut  Asparagus  so  hard,  and  cease 
cuttiniJ  altogether  towards  the  end  of  tlie  month. 
But  tl'ie  beds  should  not  on  that  account  be 
neglected  ;  they  will  benefit  by  appUcations  of 
liquid  manure,  and  should  be  kept  clear  of  weeds. 
Give  strong  growths  some  support  to  prevent 
tlieir  being  blown  over. 

Globe  Artichokes  will  now  benefit  by  a  good 
mulch  ;  the  heads  should  be  regularly  cut  before 
they  are  too  old,  and  when  a  stem  is  cleared  it 
should  be  cut  out  at  the  ground  level. 

Eiulivt.  —  Where  Endive  is  in  demand,  a  small 
sowing  of  the  curled-leaved  sorts  may  be  made  ; 
but  as  Endive  is  more  generally  used  during 
winter,  defer  the  main  sowing  until  the  end  of 
.Tuly  or  beginning  of  August. 

'/'un/ !/<«.— Regular  sowings  m.iy  be  made  in  a 
cool  spot. 


Peas,  especially  on  light  soils,  should  be  kept 
well  mulched.  Keep  a  sharp  look  -  out  for 
mildew,  and  if  it  appears  spray  the  Peas  with 
sulphide  of  potassium,  using  ■2oz.  to  a  gallon 
of  water. 

Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Tomatoes,  if  required  for  autumn  and  winter 
fruiting,  seed  may  now  be  sown,  so  that  the 
plants  may  be  strong  and  well  set  with  fruit 
before  the"  dull  and  sliort  days.  Make  succes- 
sional sowings. 

Melons. — Regular  sowing  should  be  kept  up 
to  prolong  the  supply  as  long  as  possible.  Where 
houses  are  cleared  of  their  first  crop  they  must 
be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  the  walls  white- 
washed with  fresh  lime,  to  which  add  a  little 
sulphur.  Pits  and  frames  cleared  of  vegetables 
and  bedding  plants  may  now  be  used  for  Melons 
and  Cucumbers.  The  soil  for  planting  should  be 
made  up  iu  a  ridge  near  the  back  of  the  frame  ; 
the  plants  may  then  be  trained  towards  the  front, 
allowing  them  nearly  to  reach  the  front  before 
they  are  stopped.  J.  Coutts. 

(Gardener  to  SirT.  Dyke  Ackland,  Bart. ) 

Kill'-rton.  Exeter. 


FOR  THE  NORTH  AND  NORTH 

MIDLANDS. 
Plants  Under  Glass. 
Gloxinias. — Plants  flowering  or  coming  into 
flower  maj'  be  helped  with  diluted  manure  water 
or  a  light"  sprinkling  of  artificial  manure.  If  it 
is  wished  to  propagate  any  special  form,  pans  of 
peat,  loam  and  sand  should  be  prepared,  and 
well-matured  leaves,  cut  off  with  a  portion  of 
the  stem  attached,  inserted  in  the  soil,  so  that 
the  leaves  lie  flat  upon  the  surface.  Separate 
some  of  the  main  ribs  by  cutting  across  with  a 
sharp  knife,  placing  a  little  silver  sand  on  the 
surface  wherever  these  cuts  are  made.  Place  in 
a  warm  house,  with  a  moderate  amount  of  atmo- 
spheric moisture,  when  young  plants  will  soon 
form  and  produce  corms  large  enougli  to  be 
wintered  safely.  Plants  of  Gloxinias  which  have 
passed  out  of  flower,  and  which  are  intended  to 
lie  grow  n  another  year,  should  be  placed  in  cool 
pits  close  to  the  glass,  and  be  encouraged  to 
complete  their  growth  and  to  form  strong 
corms. 

Fruits  Under  Glass. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — Where  the  fruit  lias 
been  gathered  from  early  trees,  let  all  weak  and 
old  wood  be  cut  out,  that  fruit-bearing  growtlis 
tor  another  season  may  become  thoroughly 
ripened.  Afford  water  to  the  border  if  required, 
and  continue  to  use  the  syringe  frequently. 

Strairberries.  —  Where  varieties  such  as 
President  and  British  Queen  are  grown  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  up  the  supply,  the  plants 
will  have  set  an  abundance  of  fruit,  which  should 
be  thinned  directly  the  flowering  period  is  over 
if  the  remaining  berries  are  to  attain  a  good 
size.  Water  will  be  required  frequently, 
especially  where  the  plants  are  grown  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun.  Afford  diluted  liquid  manure 
at  least  once  daily  until  the  fruits  begin  to  colour. 
Red  spider  must  not  be  allowed  to  gain  a  foot- 
hold, and  for  prevention  use  the  syringe  fieel.\- 
twice  daily,  getting  well  under  the  leaves. 
Flower  Garden. 

Seed-sowinrj.— fiends  of  perennial  herbaceous 
plants  may  be  sown  at  the  present  time,  affording 
a  seed-bed  not  directly  exposed  to  the  sun  during 
the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  Many  useful  varie- 
ties may  be  raised  in  this  manner,  and  give  a 
good  return  at  little  trouble  and  expense.  Sown 
thinly,  so  that  little  or  no  thinning  is  required, 
the  plants  will  be  large  enough  to  stand  the 
winter  safely  and  be  ready  for  transplanting 
another  season.  As  the  seed  of  Anemone  St. 
Brigid  becomes  ripe,  it  should  be  sown  imme- 
diately. It  can  be  sown  where  intended  to  flower 
if  a  warm,  well-drained  border  is  at  hand,  or  in 
a  cold  frame,  and  the  young  plants  lifted  as  they 


die  down,  to  be  planted  in  their  flowering  quarter 
in  September  and  October  another  season. 
Hardy  Fruit. 

Pears.  — Now  that  it  can  be  seen  which  fruits 
are  swelling,  thin  them  out  on  those  trees  which 
have  set  more  than  can  be  ripened  without 
weakening  the  growth,  leaving  those  that  are 
taking  the  lead  and  regulating  the  number 
according  to  the  size  the  varieties  attain  when 
ripe. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  should  now  be  finally 
thinned,  and  any  growing  shoots  requiring  fasten- 
ing attended  to.     Keep  green  fly  in  cheek  with 
quassia  extract  or  some  insecticide. 
Kitchen  Garden. 

Beetroot. — The  main  crop  will  require  thinning. 
Be  guided  by  the  variety  as  to  the  space  between 
the  roots,  7  inches  to  8  inches  apart  being  suit- 
able for  medium -sized  Beet.  Turnip-rooted  Beet 
for  early  use  can  be  allowed  to  remain  thicker 
than  the  crop  for  st<iring. 

Tomatoes. — Plant  out  the  outdoor  crop,  keep- 
ing them  rigidly  trained  to  one  stem,  and,  when 
three  or  four  trusses  of  bloom  have  developed, 
pinch  out  tlie  leader,  so  tliat  the  bunches  maj' 
become  ripened.  Nail  and  tie  up  to  walls  as 
required.  For  winter  use  a  sowing  of  Winter 
Beauty  may  be  made  in  pans  or  pots  in  a  cold 
frame,  growing  on  throughout  the  summer  as 
cool  and  sturdy  as  possible.  Keep  the  hoe  well 
at  work  in  all  parts  of  the  garden,  for  if  weeds 
get  ahead  at  this  season  they  become  much  more 
difficult  to  eradicate. 

W.  H.  Lambert. 
(Gardener  to  Earl  Grey. ) 

Hoivick,  Northumberland. 


RECENT  PLANT  PORTRAITS. 

The  .June  number  of  the  Botanical  Slayazinf 
contains  portraits  of 

Rhododendron  Delorayi.  —  Native  of  China. 
This  is  an  exceedingly  handsome  species,  which 
is  botanically  identical  with  R.  arboreuni,  but 
deserves  a  distinctive  name  from  the  intense  red 
of  the  flowers,  with  black  blotches  on  the  inside. 
The  specimen  figured  came  from  the  garden  of 
Thomas  Acton  of  Kilmacurragh,  County  Wicklow, 
through  Mr.  Moore  of  Glasnevin. 

Tamarix  pentandra. — Native  of  South-Eastern 
Europe  and  Orient.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
decorative  Tamarisks  in  cultivation,  with 
bunches  of  small  rosy  purple  flon-ers  produced  in 
great  profusion  during  .July  and  August. 

Eiipatorimn  glandulosum. — Native  of  Mexico. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  white-flowered 
greenhouse  species  of  this  free  -  blooming 
family. 

Gentiana  ornata. — Alpine  Central  and  Eastern 
Himalaya.  This  is  rather  a  dull-coloured  pale 
blue  Gentian  presented  to  Kew  bj-  Herr  Max 
Leichtlin  in  lStO.5,  and  is  figured  because  the  plant 
figured  under  this  name  on  plate  ti.5I4  of  this 
magazine  is  evidently  not  the  true  species,  as  is 
pointed  out  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  19(16, 
Vol.  XL.,  page  182. 

Dendrobinm  A.ihirorthia:  —  Native  of  New 
Guinea.  This  is  a  variety  of  little  beaut}-,  and 
mainlj'  of  botanical  interest,  with  white  and 
greenish  yellow  flowers  of  a  good  size. 

The  first  part  of  the  Rerue  Horticole  for  June 
figures 

Cotonea.^ter  Francheti,  with  deep  orange  fruit, 
and  C.  pannosa,  with  bunches  of  deep  scarlet 
berries.  These  are  two  newer  Chinese  forms  of 
these  most  ornamental  hardj'  fruiting  shrubs  sent 
to  JI.  Maurice  de  Vilmorin  by  the  French 
missionary  collectors,  and  distributed  by  him 
tlirough  the  leading  French  nurserymen. 

The  first  part  of  the  Rente  de  rHorticiiJtnri 
Belije  for  .June  figures 

Abhtilon  Lemoiuei  i[me.  Victor  Heursel. — This 
is  a  fine  garden  hybrid  raised  by  M.  Lemoiiie, 
with  large,  open  flowers  of  the  palest  shade  of 
whitish  vellow.  W.  E.  Gcmbleton. 
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RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answers.— 7'Ae  Editor  inteiuis 
to  make  The  Garden  kelp/ul  to  all  readers  who  desire 
assistance,  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may  he, 
and  with  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
^^  Ansivers  to  Correspondents"  column.  All  c&mmunica- 
tions  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  umtten  on  oiie  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  adtlressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  THE 
Garden,  so,  Taeistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W.C.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  nanm  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the 
paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be 
on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


FLOWER    GARDEN. 
Violas    diseased   (ff.   M.    C.).— Your 

Violas  are  attacUed  l)y  a  fungus  which  is  a  very 
common  occurrence  on  Violets  and  Violas  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  It  is  known  as  Puccinia 
violiea.  It  appears  in  early  summer  in  the  form 
of  cluster  cups,  and  is  then  ea.sily  recognisable  by 
the  small  yellow  cups  thickly  dotted  about  the 
leaves  and  stems.  These  cups  enclose  a  great 
number  of  spores.  There  is  nothing  you  can  do 
to  get  rid  of  this  disease  once  it  has  attacked 
Violas,  for  the  fungus  is  deeply  rooted  in  the 
tissues  of  the  plants.  The  only  thing,  therefore, 
that  you  can  do  is  to  try  and  prevent  it  spreading 
as  much  as  possible.  Those  plants  which  are 
very  badly  attacked  should  be  pulled  up  and 
burned,  whereas  on  other  plants  which  are  not 
so  badly  attacked  you  might  just  pick  off  the 
worst  of  the  leaves  and  flowers  so  as  to  prevent 
the  disease  spreading  any  further. 

Bulbs  in  beds  {A.  H.  %rfo)j).— Where 
beds  have  to  be  cleared  for  their  summer 
occupants,  most  of  the  Violas  will  be  too  late  in 
flowering,  though  many  of  them  are  delightful 
throughout  the  summer.  With  regard  to 
suggestions  for  arrangements,  opinions  vary 
considerably,  but  of  numerous  examples  that 
have  come  under  our  notice  recently  we  con- 
sider the  following  particularly  good  :  Narcissus 
Emperor,  carpeted  and  edged  with  Scilla  sibirica  ; 
scarlet  Tulip  Artus,  carpeted  with  double  white 
Arabis ;  crimson  Wallflower,  edged  Alyssum 
saxatile ;  white  Hyacinths,  carpeted  purple  Viola, 
edged  red  Daisies  ;  blue  Hyacinths,  associated 
with  Polyanthus  ;  Tulip  Duchesse  de  Parma  (red 
edged  yellow),  margined  with  Grape  Hyacinth  ; 
red,  white  and  blue  Hyacinths  alternately  always 
attract  attention  ;  and  H^'acinth  Grand  Maitre 
(blue),  springing  from  carpet  of  pink  Silene. 

A  croquet  lawn  ( ir.  Wilson).  —  The 
recognised  tuU-sized  lawn  for  match  play  now 
measures  35  yards  in  length  by  28  yards  in 
breadth,  but  a  good  game  may  be  played  on 
ground  measuring  only  20  yards  by  15  yards, 
but  whatever  the  size  of  the  ground  may  be  the 
proportion  between  the  length  and  breadth 
should,  if  possible,  be  the  same.  Thus,  with  a 
length  of  30  yards  the  width  should  be  24  yards  ; 
with  a  length  of  i")  yards,  20  j'ards  should  be  the 
proportionate  width,  and  so  on.  The  ground 
should  be  perfectly  level,  the  turf  kept  closely 
mown  and  rolled,  and  kept  as  smooth  as  possible. 
For  full  particulars  and  rules  of  the  game  we 
recommend  a  little  shilling  book  by  James  Dunbar 
Heath,  published  by  Routledge  and  Son,  Broad- 
way House,  Ludgate  Hill.  The  starting  point 
is  opposite  the  centre  of  the  first  hoop  on  the 
left-hand  side  and  1  foot  from  it  on  the  playing 
side.  The  number  of  points  to  be  made  by  each 
ball  is  fourteen,  the  winning  peg  being  included 
in  the  number.  Measurements  :  Pegs  in  centre 
line  of  ground,  7  yards  from  nearest  boundary  ; 
hoops  up  centre  line  of  ground,  7  yards  from  peg 
and  7  yards  apart ;  corner  hoops,  7  yards  from 
centre  line  and  in  line  with  the  pegs. 


Tree    Capnations    out    of   doors 

(H.  J.  Crawjord). — Yes,  you  can  grow  the  Tree 
Carnation  out  of  doors  quite  well,  treating  them 
exactly  as  you  would  border  Carnations.  We 
have  had  Tree  Carnations  in  the  border  for  two  or 
three  years,  having  left  them  out  during  the 
winter  just  as  one  would  the  ordinary  border 
Carnations,  and  they  fare  most  satisfactorily. 
They  can  be  layered  in  summer  just  as  one  would 
layer  border  Carnations,  and  if  the  layers  are 
allowed  to  remain  round  the  parent  plant  instead 
of  being  taken  off  in  the  ordinary  way,  a  good 
specimen  will  soon  be  ol:)tained. 

Dandelions  in  meadow  (O.  B.).—U 

you  have  no  cattle  or  poultry  running  in  your 
meadow,  you  can  use  Lawn  Sand,  »nd  sprinkle  it 
liberally  over  the  broad  leaves  of  the  Dandelions. 
That  burns  them  up.  Still  it  is  by  no  means 
certain,  though  for  a  time  crippled,  that  the  roots 
die  unless  the  crowns  are  killed  also.  No  doubt 
it  would  be  too  much  trouble  to  let  a  few  drops 
of  ^triol  or  carbolic  acid  fall  on  to  the  centre  of 
each  plant.  In  any  case  have  all  flowers  gathered 
as  rapidly  as  they  appear  to  prevent  further 
seeding.  Very  likely  before  now  the  pasture 
may  be  full  of  seed.  Your  most  effective  course 
would  be  to  have  every  plant  cut  off  as  low  down 
as  possible  with  a  sharp  spud,  and  a  few  drops  of 
the  acid  or  paraffin  let  fall  on  the  top  of  the 
severed  root.  Under  any  circumstances  the  task 
of  getting  rid  of  the  weeds  is  a  serious  one, 
needing  much  labour  and  patience. 

Plants   diseased    (D.  i/acA'ay).— The 

bulbs  of  the  white  Lily  are  suffering  from  the 
disease,  and  we  are  afraid  there  is  no  way  to 
cure  them.  Sometimes  the  disease  may  bo 
checked  by  spraying  the  plants  with  a  sulphur 
solution,  but  it  is  too  late  to  apply  this  to  your 
plants  now.  When  you  lift  the  bulbs,  which 
should  be  done  at  the  end  of  July,  place  them  in 
paper  bags  containing  flowers  of  sulphur,  and 
shake  the  bulbs  so  that  the  sulphur  is  worked 
among  them.  Probably  the  position  in  your 
London  garden  is  not  altogether  to  the  liking  of 
this  Lily.  It  does  best  in  a  dry,  well-drained  soil 
and  a  sunny  spot,  and  in  damp,  heavy  ground  it 
is  very  likely  to  become  diseased.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  Phlox,  we  should  say  that  the  failure 
of  this  is  due  to  the  bad  soil  in  which  it  was 
planted.  To  grow  the  Phlox  well  you  must  have 
a  soil  that  is  deeply  dug  and  enriched,  otherwise 
the  growth  is  always  poor  and  stunted. 

Annuals  for  Scotland  {F.  J.  (?.).— 

Our  correspondent  asks  for  a  list  of  annuals  to  be 
sown  now  that  will  be  in  flower  in  Scotland  in 
August.  We  are  afraid  that  he  is  altogether  too 
late.  The  seeds  ought  to  have  been  sown  in 
April  or  early  May,  not  in  June.  It  is  possible 
that  some  might  be  in  flower  early  in  August, 
but  few  flowers  could  be  looked  for  till  the  end  of 
August  or  early  September.  For  flowering  in 
July  annuals  are  usually  sown  in  March,  that  is 
giving  them  a  growth  of  three  clear  months. 
Another  year,  if  annuals  are  wanted  in  flower  in 
August,  our  correspondent  ought  to  sow  them  at 
least  by  the  end  of  April  or  early  May.  Plants 
then  grow  much  more  strongly  and  attain  a  good 
size  before  they  flower.  Some  of  the  best  would 
be  the  rose-coloured  form  of  the  Stock-flowered 
Larkspur,  Nigella  Miss  Jekyll,  annual  Chrysan- 
themums, Sweet  Peas,  Godetias,  Coreopsis 
tinctoria,  Clarkia,  Mignonette,  Shirley  Poppies 
and  Lavatera. 

Madonna  Lilies  diseased  (Rose).— We  tear 
your  Lilies  have  the  Lily  disease,  which  in  some  parts 
is  very  common.  We  can  only  advise  you  to  leave  them 
alone  until  after  Howering ;  then  replant,  throwing  away 
any  unsound  bulbs,  and,  if  possible,  selecting  a  new 
position  for  the  others. 

PePgola  iBroadgates).~\Vti  hesitate  to  recommend 
you  a  thm  flexible  lath  of  wood  for  the  pergola,  because  of 
its  non-durability.  Something  better,  we  think,  would  be 
light  wood  of  a  l-ustic  character  in  keeping  with  the  other 
portion.  For  this  purpose  Birch  or  Larch  would  be  good, 
or  even  thin  Oak  branches.  In  some  instances  light 
Bamboo  might  We  used  with  advantage,  and  this  has  the 
merit  of  durability  also.  It  is  not  desirable,  however,  to 
go  in  for  mixtures  if  such  can  be  avoided.     For  stretching 


from  post  to  post,  thin  Oak,  sawn  in  triangular  fashion, 
ttxed  point  uppermost,  is  excellent.  If  required  for 
nailing  other  laths  to,  the  point  would  be  better  llxed 
downwards  and  counter-sunk  in  the  top  of  the  side  posts 
forming  the  uprights. 

Anemone  fulgens  (E.  M.  D.).—\.  The  Anemone 
fulgens  may  be  lilted  as  soon  as  the  leaves  have  died  down, 
and  the  sooner  they  are  replanted  the  better  it  is  for 
them.  But,  if  it  is  necessary  to  keep  them  out  of  the 
ground  for  some  time,  the  roots  may  be  kept  in  good 
condition  if  covered  with  sand  or  ashes  in  a  cool  and  airy 
place.  Treated  like  this,  there  is  no  fear  of  injury  to  the 
plants,  and  they  will  flower  quite  as  freely  the  following 
season  and  probably  benefit  by  the  replanting.  2.  We 
have  never  heard  that  Anemones  alpina  or  apennina  are 
poisonous  or  injurious  to  animals. 

Tpeatment  of  small  Lily  bulbs  (Constant 
Reader).— Yfjn  should  take  ofl*  the  small  bulliils  that  are 
growing  on  the  stems  of  your  Lilies  and  plant  them  in  a 
sandy  soil  in  boxes  placed  in  a  cold  frame  or  in  some 
sheltered  spot  out  of  doors.  Vou  will  Hnd  it  rather  a  slow 
business  growing  Lilies  from  bulbils,  as  it  takes  several 
years  before  they  are  large  enough  to  make  flowering 
plants.  However,  by  persevering  with  this  method  of 
cultivation  you  will,  in  time,  be  ab-e  to  raise  a  large 
stock  of  Lilies.  When  the  plants  get  big  enough,  you,  of 
course,  plant  them  out  in  the  border,  but  while  they  are 
small  they  are  better  left  in  boxes  in  a  cold  frame,  where 
they  can  be  more  carefully  looked  after. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

Holly  fly  (tr.  ^4.  Hill). — The  leaves  of  your 
Holly  are  infested  by  the  grubs  of  the  Holly  fly 
(Phytomyza  aquifolia).  This  insect  only  attacks 
the  Holly,  so  that  you  need  not  be  afraid  that 
your  other  plants  will  be  injured  by  it.  The 
flies  lay  their  eggs  beneath  the  skin  of  the  leaves, 
and  the  grubs  feed  entirely  within  the  leaves  and 
undergo  their  transformations  there,  so  that  no 
insecticide  can  be  made  to  reach  them  or  poison 
their  food.  I  know  of  no  other  remedy  but 
picking  off  and  burning  the  leaves.  If  you 
could  find  out  when  the  flies  lay  their  eggs  it 
might  be  possible  to  prevent  them  by  spraying 
the  tree  with  a  solution  of  paraffin  emulsion. 
There  are  very  probably  two  broods  of  this 
insect, — G.  S.  S. 

Pruning:  Rhododendrons  (C.  C).— 

If  you  wish  to  cut  back  your  Rhododendrons 
now  is  the  time  to  do  it,  and  as  they  have  got 
very  straggling  and  with  bare  stems,  evidently 
this  is  the  most  sensible  thing  to  do.  The  only 
way  in  which  to  make  the  foliage  more  abundant 
and  the  growth  more  vigorous  is  to  cut  them 
down  in  this  way.  A  season  or  two  of  flower 
may  be  lost,  but  by  that  time  you  will  again  have 
good  bushy  plants  that  will  be  far  more  satis- 
factory than  weak  straggling  ones.  The  pruning 
of  most  flowering  shrubs  is  best  done  as  soon 
as  the  flowers  are  over.  The  plants  then 
have  all  the  season  before  them  in  which  to 
make  good  shoots  that  will  flower  the  following 
year.  There  are,  however,  many  exceptions  to 
this  rule,  and  you  must  not  take  it  to  apply  to 
all  flowering  shrubs.  It  is  impossible  within  the 
limits  of  a  short  answer  to  give  more  detailed 
instructions.  A  book  that  would  be  useful  to 
you  is  "  Trees  and  Shrubs  for  English  Gardens  " 
(Newnes),  price  12s.  6d.  This  gives  a  good 
deal  of  information  about  pruning  flowering 
shrubs. 

Fasclated  ■Wallflower  (.Mrs.  CorUaf).  —  The 
peculiar  growth  of  your  Wallflower  is  a  very  good  speci- 
men of  abnormal  growth  known  as  fasciation,  to  which 
most  kinds  of  plants  are  liable.  It  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  in  Wallflowers,  but  yours  is  a  very  tine  speci- 
men. The  cause  of  this  monstrous  growth  is  unknown. 
It  is  not  infectious  in  any  way  as  far  as  I  can  tell,  though 
it  may  be  propagated  as  in  the  case  of  the  Cockscomb 
(Celosia  cristata).— G.  S.  S. 

Ppuninf  Azaleas  (i;c«!(i).— Any  pruning  needed 
by  the  Azaleas  should  be  carried  out  directly  the  flowers 
are  over.  Yours  seem  to  have  behaved  in  a  very  singular 
manner.  \»  e  should  advise  you  to  thin  out  the  bushy 
shoots  at  the  base  and  shorten  back  the  long  shoots  to 
within  one-half  or  one-third  of  their  entire  length,  the 
exact  distance  being  determined  by  the  shape  of  the 
specimen,  as  a  symmetrical  shaped  plant  must  be  aimed 
at.  A  top-dressing  of  peat  or  decayed  leaves  or  a  mixture 
of  both  would  in  all  probability  help  your  plants  consider- 
ably, and  a  little  8(.>ot  mixed  with  it  will  be  beneflcial. 

Masnolia  gpandlflopa  (H.  Tate).  —  Magnolia 
grandiflora  is  propagated  by  layering.  If  you  can  obtain 
a  growth  near  the  ground  so  that  you  can  bend  the  shoot 
as  you  would  a  tarnat.on  layei-,  you  would  be  able  to 
propagate  your  plant  in  this  way.     Vou  had  lietter  layer 
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it  into  a  pot,  inserting  tlie  latter  in  tlie  soil.  Tree  Pieonies 
are  propagated  iiy  grafting  on  tlie  roots  of  tlie  old  double 
crimson,  but  we  do  not  recommend  this  plan.  You  can 
root  them  by  layering  the  young  shoots.  .Make  a  ring 
around  each  bud  cm  tlie  shoot,  then  peg  it  down  and  cover 
witli  gritty  soil.  Roots  will  come  from  each  imd,  and  in 
time  each  bud  will  form  a  plant. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 
Wistaria  in   pot  {E.   R.    Bailie^).—!! 

y(ju  wish  your  Wistaria  to  flower  under  glass 
ne.ft  spring,  it  should  be  at  once  repotted  in  a 
pot  10  inches  in  diameter.  The  soil  should 
consist  principally  of  good  turfy  loam,  lightened 
by  a  little  leaf-mould  and  sand.  Secure  the 
plant  to  a  substantial  stake.  After  this  plunge 
the  pot  out.  of  doors  in  a  spot  fully  exposed  to 
sun  and  air.  The  plant  should  then  grow  freely, 
and  about  the  end  of  June  will,  in  all  probability, 
have  made  several  long  shoots.  These  should 
then  be  pinched  back  to  within  three  or  tour  eyes 
from  their  base.  This  will  result  in  new  shoots 
being  pushed  out  from  the  buds  just  behind 
where  the  shoot  was  stopped,  and  when  these 
shoots  have  grown  a  few  inches  they  should  again 
have  their  points  pinched  out.  The  result  will 
be  the  formation  of  flower-spurs  at  the  foot  of 
the  shoot  first  shortened.  The  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary it  should  be  taken  into  the  greenhouse 
with  a  temperature  ranging  from  4.5°  to  60°. 

Carnations  diseased  (//.  W.  Hmclett).—0!  the 
leaves  sent,  that  of  the  border  Carnation  is  attacked  by 
rust,  and  the  leaf  of  the  Tree  variety  is  too  much  shrivelled 
up  for  us  to  say  whether  it  is  the  same  disease  or,  what  is 
termed  by  Carnation  growers,  the  spot.  In  any  case,  the 
best  antidote  is  a  light,  buoyant  atmosphere,  with  a  free 
circulation  of  air.  The  cure  of  either  rust  or  spot  is  a 
dirticult  matter,  some  cultivators  finding  a  benefit  from 
spraying  the  plants  with  Condy's  Fluid,  while  others  pin 
their  faith  to  cutting  off  every  infected  leaf  as  soon  as  any 
signs  of  disease  can  be  seen,  and  burning  them  at  once. 
If  this  is  done  every  day  or  two,  so  that  none  of  the  blisters 
are  allowed  to  burst,  no  ripened  spores  can  then  escape, 
and  the  spread  of  the  disease  will  be  checked. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 
Rose  foliage  disfigrured  (Tea).— The 

leaves  you  sent  do  not  seem  to  be  suffering  from 
any  disease,  and  probably  the  reason  of  their 
turning  yellow  and  falling  off  is  to  be  found  in  some 
defect  either  in  the  border  or  else  in  the  matter  of 
watering.  Supposing  the  roots  of  the  tree  either 
to  be  in  poor  soil,  or  to  have  been  dry  or  over- 
watered,  the  leaves  on  the  side  shoots  would 
naturally  be  the  first  to  show  the  ill  effects. 
Are  you  quite  sure  that  the  roots  are  not  suffer- 
ing from  want  of  water?  Of  course,  after  the 
flowers  are  over,  you  must  expect  that  some 
leaves  on  the  flowering  shoots  of  a  Rose  under 
glass  will  begin  to  ripen  oft',  for  naturally  a  Rose 
under  glass  matures  much  earlier  than  a  Rose 
out  of  doors. 

Rose    buds    not    opening^  (i^-     V. 

HaiidaU). — The  deformed  condition  uf  your  Rose 
liuds  is  very  largely  due  to  the  cold  weather 
which  has  been  experienced  unusually  late  this 
season.  We  have  seen  man}'  flowers  that  arrive 
at  the  bud  state  all  right,  and  then  do  not  seem 
to  get  any  further.  There  is  no  doubt  this  is 
very  largely  due  to  the  cold  winds  and  absence  uf 
sunshine  which  has  been  such  a  marked  feature 
of  tlie  early  summer  this  year.  The  foliage  of 
your  Roses  does  not  seem  particularly  healthy, 
and  there  may  be  something  wrong  at  the  root. 
The  border  may  be  in  need  of  drainage,  and  it  so 
it  would  proliably  be  sour  and  distasteful  to  the 
roots  by  continual  feeding.  The  green  centres, 
which  are  noticeable  in  your  buds,  are  often  the 
result  of  too  rich  a  border.  We  should  advise 
you,  therefore,  to  make  sure  that  the  border  is 
properly  drained,  and  if  you  have  been  manuring 
it  heavily,  probably  a  good  dressing  of  lime  would 
tend  to  make  it  sweeter.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to 
over-manure  Roses,  especially  dwarf  Roses,  and 
if  the  border  is  not  thoroughly  drained,  the  bad 
effects  of  over-manuring  show  themselves  sooner 
than  otherwise. 


Blood  as  manure  for  Roses  (£i>ef j//t).  —  N  es, 
this  is  an  excellent  fertiliser,  but  it  should  be  used  with 
caution.  The  best  method  of  applying  it  is  to  di'aw  drills 
in  the  soil  about  1  foot  away  from  the  plant,  and  then 
pour  in  the  liquid  so  that  it  runs  down  the  drills.  We 
should  prefer  to  put  the  blood  into  a  tank  or  tub,  and  mix 
with  it  some  liquid  cow  manure  and  about  one-half  the 
bulk  of  water,  then  this  mixtui'e  could  be  applied  without 
further  dilution.  It  is  best  to  apply  just  before  a  rain  if 
possible,  and  no  time  must  now  be  lost  if  you  desire  to 
benefit  tiie  first  blooming.  Blood  manure  is  very  rich, 
and  imjiarts  a  dark  green  colour  t<»  the  foliage. 

Rose  foliage  diseased  (//ermosa).— The  black 
blotches  upon  the  foliage  of  your  Hermosa  Roses  are 
known  as  the  Rose  leaf  blotch.  It  occurs  chierty  upon 
plants  growing  in  soils  where  there  is  an  excess  of 
moisture,  although  there  are  few  gardens  where  it  is  not 
seen.  In  your  case  it  may  have  been  imported  from  the 
Continent  if  you  procured  your  plants  from  that  source. 
One  of  the  best  I'eniedies  is  to  spray  from  a  tine  sprayer 
with  a  prepaiation  known  as  Cupram.  The  materials 
required  to  make  this  are  strong  ammonia  and  carbonate 
of  copper.  Take  half  a  pint  of  anmionia,  avoiding  the 
fumes  as  much  as  you  can.  and  add  to  it  2  quarts  of  water. 
Then  take  loz.  of  carbonate  of  copper,  wrap  it  in  a  piece 
ct  fine  copper  gauze  and  suspend  it  by  a  copper  wire  in 
the  aniiiKMiia  liquor.  After  standing  all  night  most  of  the 
eop]»er  carbonate  will  have  dissolved,  and  the  result  will 
be  a  bright  blue  liquid.  To  use  this  liquid  dilute  it  with 
9  gallons  to  12  gallons  of  water.  The  carbonate  of  copper 
may  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Townson  and  Mercer,  34, 
Camomile  .street,  E.C.  If  this  is  too  troublesome  to  make, 
you  can  procure  now  already  prepared  Bordeaux  mixture, 
which  is  the  next  best  aiticle. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Peacll  leaf-CUPl  {J.  C.).— The  Peach 
leaves  you  send  are  suffering  from  a  very  bad 
attack  of  leaf-curl,  or  Peacli  leaf-blister,  as  it  is 
commonly  called.  This  is  a  disease  for  which 
there  is  no  known  cure.  All  you  can  do  now  is 
to  cut  ott'  all  those  leaves  and  shoots  that  are 
badly  blistered  and  burn  them,  and  if  the  tree  is 
so  badly  attacked  that  all  the  leaves  are  blistered, 
then  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  take  up  the  tree 
and  burn  it.  The  sudden  changes  in  temperature 
that  have  been  experienced  lately  have  no  doubt 
had  something  to  do  with  the  prevalence  of  this 
disease  this  year.  You  may  check  it  somewhat 
by  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  directly  the 
leaves  begin  to  open  in  the  spring. 

Jeflepson    Plum    tree   (F«M).— Plum 

trees  on  walls  do  not  bear  regular  crops  every 
year.  Sometimes  they  miss  a  year,  as  your  tree 
has  done.  With  regard  to  the  new  shoots  which 
you  say  are  1  foot  long,  if  they  originated  some- 
where towards  the  base  of  an  older  branch  and 
there  is  room  to  train  them  in,  do  not  prune  them 
at  all  now  but  laj'  them  in  their  full  length,  for 
Plum  trees  bear  fruit  on  young  shoots  as  well  as 
upon  spur  growths.  Those  shoots  for  which 
there  is  no  room  to  lay  in  their  full  length  must 
be  shortened,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  summer  pruned. 
You  should  pinch  them  back  to  about  half  their 
length,  then  at  the  winter  pruning  they  must 
be  still  further  shortened,  and  in  due  time  the 
spur  will  be  formed  upon  which  flowers  will  be 
produced.  Where,  however,  there  is  room,  lay 
the  shoots  in  unpruned,  tlien  at  the  winter 
pruning  you  may  shorten  them,  say,  3  inches  or 
4  inches.  It  is  always  advisable  to  lay  in  as 
manj-  young  shoots  in  a  Plum  tree  as  can  con- 
veniently be  found  room  for. 

Fungicide  fop  Peaches  (C.  Z).  r>.).— Peaches  and 
Nectarines  should  never  be  sprayed  with  Bordeaux 
mixture,  as  it  is  sure  to  injure  the  foliage.  Vou  should 
use  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  carbonate  of  copper,  made 
as  follows  ;  Make  loz.  of  carbonate  of  copper  into  a  paste 
with  a  little  water  and  take  half  a  pint  of  strong  ammonia 
(the  strongest  you  can  get)  and  dilute  it  with  two  quarts 
of  water,  avoiding  the  fumes  as  much  as  possible,  then 
gl-adually  mix  the  two  together  in  an  earthen  or  wooden 
vessel.  Let  it  stand  for  some  hours,  then,  if  all  the  copper 
carbonate  is  not  dissolved,  pour  off  the  clear  liquid  and  add 
water  to  make  the  mixture  up  to  10  or  12  gallons. — (i.  S.  S. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 
Wireworms  and  Potatoes  (Orchid). 

It  was  midoubtetll}'  a  mistake  to  plant  Potatoes  in 
soil  badlj'  infested  with  wireworm.  These  pests 
invariabl}-  feed  greedily  on  roots,  and  as  .soon  as 
young  tubei-s  are  formed  these  will  be  attacked 
also.  The  best  trap  for  these  insects  generally  is 
found   in   inserting  in  tlie  soil,  from  4  inches  to 


6  inches  deep,  pieces  of  large  Potato  or  Beet, 
.Swedes  or  Mangolds,  putting  a  stif-k  into  each 
piece  to  mark  its  position,  then  every  three  or 
four  daj's  lifting  them  out  and  killing  the  wire- 
worms  found  on  them.  So  niucli  perhaps  30U 
can  do  when  the  Potatoes  aie  moulded  up,  putting 
tliese  traps  into  the  furrows.  But  liefore  mould- 
ing up  strew  soot  very  thickly  in  and  about  the 
plants  to  w.ash  in,  as  tliat  is  offensive  to  the  wire- 
worms.  So  also  would  lie  a  dressing  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia.  tinel_\'  ci'ushed,  at  tlie  rate  of  41b.  to 
the  rod  of  ground.  Dressings  that  would  really 
kill  tlie  pests  wxmld  now  kill  the  crop  also. 

IVIilaewed    Plants   (H.    W.   B.).— You 

must  dust  j'our  Cucumber  leaves  liberally  with 
sulphur.  The  white  mould  is  all  on  the  surface 
of  the  leaves.  The  atmosphere  of  the  house  is 
far  too  damp  and  close,  yet  perhaps  heat  is 
lacking.  The  Carnation  is  evidently  affected  with 
a  fungus,  as  seen  on  your  plants.  A  frequent 
spra3ing  with  Bordeaux  mixture  is  the  best 
remedy.  The  white  mould  .seen  on  the  Quince 
leaves  is  one  of  the  Oidiums,  and  should  also  be 
treated  with  Bordeaux  mixture.  The  Potato 
sent,  a  mass  of  rottenness,  is  affected  with  what 
is  known  as  Potato  tumour,  a  disease  also  of  a 
fungoid  nature.  For  this  disease  no  remedy  is 
known.  There  is  no  resource  but  to  fork  up  and 
entirely  destroy  the  plants  and  tubers,  burying 
all  deeply  in  a  hole.  The  ground  should  be 
dressed  at  once  with  gas  lime,  one  bu.shel  per  rod 
spread  about,  allowed  to  lie  exposed  for  a  month 
then  dug  in.  Cabbages  may  be  tried  on  it  in 
October.  No  doubt  all  your  .soil  badly  needs  a 
liberal  dressing  of  lime. 

Tomato  black  spot  (I'ojnafo).— Seeing  that  you 
are  growing  your  Tomato  plants  in  a  span-roof  house  on 
one  side,  and  have  Melons  growing  on  the  other,  that  you 
water  liberally  witii  liquid  manure,  keep  up  a  night 
temperature  of  70°,  and,  as  a  matter  of  necessity  to  suit 
the  Melons,  maintain  a  close  moist  atmosphere,  it  is  no 
matter  for  surprise  that  your  Tomato  fruits  are  badly 
affected  with  tlie  black  spot  fungus,  as  the  conditions  are 
just  such  as  suit  it.  Tomatoes  need  a  rather  dry  atmo- 
sphere with  ample  ventilation  to  keep  the  fruits  dry.  They 
do  not  need  liberal  waterings  with  liquid  manure  yet,  and 
certainly  not  until  the  pots  are  much  fuller  of  roots  and  the 
plants  heavier  fruited.  Feeding,  then,  is  best  done  witli 
ordinary  watering,  washing  in  a  sprinkling  of  artificial 
manure.  The  moisture  which  settles  on  the  undersides  of 
the  fruits  causes  the  fungus  spores  to  grow  freely  into  the 
fruits. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Missing  insects  {Mrs.  E.  Spencer).^!  am  sorry  to 
say  that  when  your  box  readied  nie  there  were  no  insects 
in  it  of  any  description.— <t.  S.  S. 

DOP  beetle  (Seeker).— Yoa  need  not  be  afraid  that 
the  beetle  you  sent  would  have  injured  your  plants.  It  is 
a  specimen  of  the  "  dor  beetle,"  "  dumble  dor  "  or  "  shard 
l.)oriie  beetle "  (Geotrupes  stercorarius).  These  beetles 
make  burrows  in  the  jn'ound,  and  at  the  bottom  of  eacli 
they  place  a  pellet  of  manure,  on  which  an  egjj  is  laid. 
The  grub  when  hatched  linds  itself  surrounded  with  food. 
When  it  is  all  consumed,  the  grub  undergoes  its  traiis- 
foi-mations,  and  in  due  course  the  perfect  insect  emei"ges 
from  the  ground.  To  a  ceitain  extent  these  insects  are 
beneficial,  as  they  bury  a  quantity  of  manure,  some  of 
which  no  doubt  finds  its  way  to  the  roots  of  the  neigh- 
bouring plants.— <  J.  S.  S. 

Names    of   plants,— 3fr«.   Penwame  Ede.—Covo- 

nilla  emeroides. G.  U.  B.—l,  Spiraea  arguta  ;  2,  Verbas- 

cuin  pha?niceum  ;  3,  Saxifraga  trifurcata ;  4,  Asphodeline 
liburnica;  5,  Lamium  maculatura ;  G,  Saxifraga  umbrosa  ; 
7,  Veronica  gentianoides ;   8,  Berberis  Darwinii ;  9,  Plata- 

nus  acerifolia ;    10,   Centaurea    montana. P.   E.    B. — 

1,  (,'aniassia  esculenta  ;  2,  Geranium  pha'uni ;  3,  Saxifraga 
hypnoides  ;  4,  Lysimachianemorum  ;  S,  StellariaHolostea: 
6,  Narcissus  butter  and  Eggs;   7,  S'.  poeticus  var.  tlnre- 

pleno  ;    8,  N.  p.  var.  poetamm. W.    1*'.— 1,  Poteiitilla 

splendeus  ;   2,  Anemone  virginiana  ;    3,  Aster  alpinus  ;   4, 

•Symphytum  caucasicum. E.   Spencer. — Rhododendron 

pontieum  var.  tlore-pleno,  a  good  double  form  not  at  all 
common. — ^amcn  Strachati.—l,  Ribes  speciosura  ;  2, 
biosma  capitata ;  3,  Chlorophytum  elatum  var.  varie- 
gatum ;   4,  Juniperus  bemiudiana  ;    5,  Acer   la;tum   var. 

rubrum  ;    0,  Arbutus  canariensis. Gri  mist  inn?. — Piptan- 

thus  nepalensis. C.    E.    F.—\,  Pyrus  pinnatifida ;    2, 

P.  Aria ;  3,  seedling  Rose,  cannot  identify  ;  4,  Acer  mono- 
phyllum  trifoliatum.  With  reference  to  No.  1,  Pyrus  Aria 
varies  a  great  deal,  and  some  forms  have  pinnatitld  leaves. 
The  larger  piece  sent  this  time  enabled  one  to  identify. 

Penwai-ne. —Kohmva.    Pseudo-acacia  var. W.    A.~ 

1  and  2,  Trollius  asiaticus  var.  ;  3  and  4,  T.  europfeus  var. 

Magnolia. — Magnolia    acuminata  and    Crataegus    sp. 

—^Mrs.  William  Cripps.~\,  Diervilla  rosea  (?),  specimen 
too  scrappy  ;  2,  Rhododendr«»ii  Jiavum  var.  ;  3,  Calycantliuf 
Horidus. — —Sabscriher. —Wowsoa.  Warscewiczii. 
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EDITORIAL.   NOTICES. 

Every  department  of  horticulture  is  represented  in  THE 
Garden,  and  the  Editor  invites  readers  to  send  in  questions 
relating  to  mutters  upon  which  they  wish  advice  from 
competent  authorities.  With  that  object  he  ivishes  to  make 
the  "Answers  to  Correspondents"  columns  a  coiispicuous 
feature,  andy  when  queries  are  printed,  he  hopes  readers 
vnll  kindly  give  enquirers  the  benefit  of  their  assistayice. 
All  comimtnications  must  be  written  clearly  on  one  side 
only  of  the  paper,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Garden,  accompanied  by  name  aiid  address  of  the  sender. 


The  Editor  welcomes  photographs,  articles  and  notes, 
but  he  will  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  return.  All 
reasonable  care,  however,  will  be  taken,  and,  where  stamps 
are  enclosed,  he  uHll  endeavour  to  return  non-accepted 
contributio7is. 


As  regards  photographs,  if  payment  be  desired,  the 
Editor  asks  that  the  price  required  for  reproductum  be 
plainly  stated.  It  mxtst  be  distinctly  understood  that  only 
the  actual  photographer  or  owner  of  the  copyright  uMl  be 
treated  with. 


The  Editor  vnll  not  be  responsible  for  the  return  of  artistic 
or  literary  contributions  which  he  may  not  be  able  to  use, 
and  the  receipt  of  a  proof  mtist  not  be  taken  as  evidence 
that  an  article  is  accepted.  Publication  in  The  GARDEN 
Ufill  alojie  be  recognised  as  acceptance. 


O/fiees:  30,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


PRUNING     OF     TREES 
AND    SHRUBS. 

THE  fact  of  many  trees  and  shrubs 
being  ruined  or  badly  crippled  in 
their  infancy,  by  the   neglect  of 
pruning  or  by  an  injudicious  use 
of  the  pruning  knife,  has  suggested 
the  following  notes,  which  are  addressed  to 
those  who  have  only  a  slight  knowledge  of 
gardening. 

The  most  particular  period  of  a  tree's  career  is 
during  the  first  ten  years,  and  if  it  is  properly 
oared  for  and  looked  after  during  that  time  it 
will  give  little  anxiety  in  after  life.  The  first 
thing  to  aim  at  is  a  good  sturdy  trunk,  and  to 
obtain  this 

Pruning  must  be  done  with  Prudence. 
To  obtain  a  strong  trunk  it  may  be  presumed  it 
will  be  necessary  to  remove  the  side  branches, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  this  is  true.  The  removal 
of  side  growths  causes  the  whole  strength  to  be 
thrown  into  the  main  stem  or  portion  left. 
From  this  it  might  be  imagined  that  all  one  has 
to  do  is  to  keep  removing  side  growths.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  case,  for  there  is  a  natural 
tendency  for  a  tree,  denuded  of  its  side  branches, 
to  grow  rapidly  in  height  and  thicken  slowly, 
the  leaf  surface  being  reduced  too  much.  This 
state  of  affairs  causes  the  tree  to  become  weak 
and  unable  to  hold  itself  upright,  which  neces 
sitates  staking,  an  operation  which  should  be 
unnecessary  in  a  well-grown  tree.  To  obviate 
such  a  state  of  aflfairs  it  is  necessary  to  begin  by 
checkingthe  side  branches  rather  than  byremoving 
them  in  a  wholesale  manner.  This  can  be  done 
by  a  repeated  stopping  of  the  shoots,  which 
results  in  short,  dense,  leafy  branches.  Trees 
treated  in  this  manner  grow  more  slowly  than 
others,  but  form  stout,  sturdy  trunks,  which 
readily  support  their  weight.  As  they  advance 
in  height  the  side  branches  may  be  removed,  a 
few  at  a  time.  It  has  been  said  that  all  pruning 
should  be  done  with  the  finger  and  thumb,  a 
remark  which  is  correct  if  it  could  only  be 
managed,  for  if  it  is  done  by  the  finger  and 
thumb  alone  it  must  be  done  when  the  wood  is 
very  young  and  soft,  which  naturally  causes 
little  waste  of  energy  on  the  part  of  the  tree  and 
leaves  few  wounds  to  heal.  Such  a  thing  is,  of 
course,  impracticable,  but  it  is  highly  desirous 
that  all  pruning  should  be  done  as  early  in  life 
as  possible  in  order  that  all  the  strength  may  be 
thrown  into  the  permanent  parts.  When  pruning 
a  tree  one  must  be  careful  to  keep  the  leader  free 
from  rivals  and  tlie  side  branches  so  reduced 
that  none   develop   in   such   a  way  as  to  take 


strength  from  the  leader,  for  a  well-grown 
specimen  should  have  but  a  single  trunk  and  a 
fairly  equal  branch  distribution.  When  removing 
side  branches  care  must  be  taken  to  thin  all  out 
rather  than  remove  the  lower  ones  only  and  cut 
in  the  upper.  If  such  a  general  thinning  is 
given  the  outline  of  the  tree  will  be  less  formal 
than  it  the  lower  branches  only  were  removed 
and  the  remainder  shortened  in.     With 

Young  Trees 
the  removal  of  branches  is  a  comparatively 
simple  affair,  and  if  cut  well  into  the  trunk  and 
no  snag  left,  healing  soon  takes  place.  With 
large  branches,  however,  the  removal  is  attended 
with  greater  risk,  and  it  is  absolutel}'  essential 
that  clean  cuts  be  made.  The  safest  plan  to 
adopt  in  the  removal  of  a  branch  is  to  sever  it  in 
the  first  instance  at  a  distance,  varying  according 
to  the  size  of  the  branch,  from  1  foot  to  2  feet 
from  the  trunk  ;  then  make  a  second  cut  to 
remove  the  snag.  If  in  the  case  of  a  large  branch 
an  attempt  is  made  to  remove  it  with  one  cut, 
there  is  always  the  danger  of  its  weight  tearing 
away  a  portion  of  the  trunk  before  the  cut  is 
made  through.  For  the  same  reason  it  is  a  good 
idea  to  make  a  few  cuts  below  the  branch  before 
commencing  to  cut  from  above. 

Trees  that  have  been  Neglected 
during  the  early  stages  of  their  career  require 
more  drastic  treatment  than  those  that  have  been 
carefully  handled  from  babyhood.  Ihose  that 
have  lost  their  leaders  should  have  new  ones 
formed  by  tying  up  a  branch  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  centre  of  the  tree,  then  shortening  in  or 
remo\-ing  the  surrounding  branches  to  throw 
strength  into  the  new  leader.  Dead  wood  should 
be  removed  as  soon  as  seen,  for  dead  branches  are 
often  responsible  for  hastening  the  death  of  a  tree 
by  spreading  disease.  As  soon  as  the  pruning  is 
done,  dress  the  wounds  with  coal-tar  to  protect 
them  from  the  effects  of  weather  and  fungoid 
pests.     With  regard  to 

Late-flowering  Trees, 
less  pruning  is  often  desirable  than  with  timber 
trees,  that  is,  such  trees  as  Pyrus,  Prunus,  Thorn, 
&c.  As  a  rule,  after  these  have  attained  twelve 
or  fifteen  years  of  age  the  heads  can  be  allowed 
to  develop  without  any  thought  of  a  central 
trunk  or  leader,  and  the  pruning  develops  then 
into  more  or  less  a  matter  of  thinning.     The 

Best  Time  to  Prune  Trees 
is  summer  and  autumn.  When  in  leaf  it  is  easier 
to  judge  the  amount  of  pruning  necessary  than  it 
is  in  winter  when  trees  are  leafless ;  still,  pruning 
may  be  done  with  safety  at  any  period  between 
the  beginning  of  June  and  the  end  of  February. 
Flowering  trees  should  be  pruned  as  soon  as  the 
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Howers  are  over,  so  that  new  woorl  may  be  made 
to  produce  the  following  year's  flowers.  Plums. 
Cherries,  Almonds  and  Peaches  arc  among  tlie 
worst  of  all  trees  to  deal  with,  as  «'hcn  large 
wounds  are  made  gximming  is  almost  certain  to 
set  in,  consequently  strict  attention  should  be 
paid  to  them  when  young.  Conifers  also  should 
n(jt  l)c  allowed  to  get  out  of  hand,  for  if  large 
bianclies  have  to  be  removed  bleeding  is  almost 
certain  to  take  place.     The 

Pruning  of  Shrubs 
usually  takes  the  form  of  thinning  ;  occasionally, 
however,  cutting  back  has  to  be  done.  With  the 
majority  of  shrubs  it  is  a  good  plan  to  go  over 
them  as  soon  as  the  flowers  have  fallen  and 
cut  away,  right  to  the  base,  some  of  the  old 
flowering  wood.  This  in  most  instances  is  almost 
worn  out,  and  will  be  replaced  by  \-igorous  young 
branches,  which  will  blossom  freelj'  the  following 
year.  Phihxdelphus  Lemoinei  needs  well  thinning 
annually ;  the  spring-flowering  Spirajas,  Dier- 
villas,  Deutzias,  other  Philadelphuses  and  so  on 
require  thinning  in  a  less  degree.  The  autunni- 
flowering  fSpirajas  require  cutting  fairly  hard  back 
to  within  a  few  eyes  of  the  base  of  the  previous 
year's  wood  in  February,  Hj'pericums  require 
the  same,  and  so  does  Taniarix  Pallasii  rosea. 
Rambling  Roses  of  the  Crimson  Rambler  type  are 
greatly  improved  by  haWng  the  old  flowering 
wood  cut  away  as  soon  as  the  flowers  are  over, 
«)iile  all  of  the  Rosa  I'ugosa  liybrids  should  be 
cut  back  in  a  similar  maraier  to  Hybrid  Perpetual 
Roses  in  spring. 

Sometimes  the  amateur  is  concerned  witli  the 
pruning  of  some  special  .subject,  and  if  he  is  in 
doubt  about  it  we  should  be  pleased  to  assist  him 
if  he  will  state  his  case.  For  instance,  with  such 
shrubs  as  Rhododendrons  the  removal  of  the  old 
flower-heads  is  often  all  that  is  required,  but  an 
occasion  might  arise  where  branch  pruning  is 
necessary,  then  he  would  require  some  special 
knowledge  of  the  work,  for  although  pruning  may 
be  done  almost  any  time  the  most  satisfactory 
results  are  obtained  by  pruning  during  April 
or  May,  even  if  a  season's  flowers  have  to  be 
sacrificed. 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 


FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

.Tune  27.  —  Isle  of  VPight  Rose  Show  at 
Shankliu  ;  Norwich  Flower  Show. 

.June  29  — Windsor  and  Eton  Rose  Show  in 
the  Slopes  around  Windsor  Castle. 

July  2.  —  Sutton  Rose  Show  ;  Southampton 
Rose  Show  (two  days). 

July  .3.  — Croydon  Flower  Show. 

July  4. — National  Rose  Society's  Great  Show 
in  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park. 

July  fl. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Holland 
Park  Show  (two  days). 

•Tuly  16. — National  Sweet  Pea  Society's  Show. 

National  Rose  Society's  Show.— 

The  annual  metropolitan  exhibition  of  the 
National  Rose  Society  will  take  place  on 
Thursday,  July  4,  in  the  beautiful  grounds  of 
the  Royal  Botanic  Society.  The  Botanic  Gar- 
dens are  easily  reached  from  Euston,  King's 
Cross,  St.  Pancras  or  Paddington,  by  visitors 
from  the  North  and  West,  while  from  the  South 
easy  access  is  provided  by  the  Baker  Street  and 
Waterloo  Tube  Railway,  which  has  stations  at 
Baker  Street  and  Regent's  Park.  The  show  will 
be  open  from  noon  until  7  p.  m. 


The  Holland  Park  Show.— By  kind 

permission  of  ilary,  Countess  of  Ilchester,  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  again  hold  their 
summer  show  in  the  grounds  of  Holland  House, 
Kensington,  on  .July  !)  and  10.  The  double 
attraction  on  this  occasion  should  as  in  former 
years  bring  manj'  visitors. 

Journal  of  the  British  Gar- 
deners' Assoeiation.— The  first  copy  of 
the  journal  of  this  association  is  published.  It 
contains  much  that  concerns  the  welfare  of  the 
British  gardener  ;  in  fact,  it  is  largely  written 
by  the  gardeners  themselves.  Such  subjects  as 
"The  Training  of  a  Gardener,"'  "Gardeners' 
Wages,'"  "  E.xaminations  for  Young  Gardeners," 
"Bothies,"  "Commercial  Gardeners,"  &c.  are 
given.  Mr.  Watson  writes  on  "  Gardening  a 
Science,"  and  there  are  various  items  of  news 
from  the  different  branches.  The  honorary 
secretary  is  Mr.  .J.  Weathers,  Talbot  Villa, 
Isleworth,  W. 

Notes     from     Baden  -  Baden.  — 

Tm'iua^a  arachnoidea  is  a  rare  perennial  scarcely 
known  outside  of  botanical  gardens,  yet  it  is 
very  beautiful  and  easily  grown.  From  a  small 
bush,  with  deeply  cut  leaves,  appear  a  good 
number  of  stiff  elegant  stalks  about  2  feet  high, 
showing  each  a  glistening  violet-red  head,  wliich 
is  very  handsome,  and  even  wlien  they  run  to 
seed  they  are  showy,  looking  like  small  creamy 
white  round  brushes.  Onosma  polyphyllum 
and  0.  tauricum  both  have  yellow  flowers,  which 
appear  very  freel}',  especially  those  of  tauricum. 
Lathyrus  Mulkak  from  Central  Asia  deserves  to 
be  better  known.  It  stands  between  grandiflorus 
and  L.  latifolius,  and  is  very  freely  showing  its 
large  deep  rose  and  violet  -  coloured  flow  ers. 
Rodgersia  tabularis  is  now  showing  bloom  similar 
to  that  of  R.  pinnata.  It  is  not  very  showy,  but 
striking  and  highly  interesting  to  the  true  plants- 
man  and  botanist.  The  leaves  are  large  and 
entire,  like  those  of  certain  Begonias,  and  the 
flowers  are  creamy  white.  —  Max  Leichtlin, 
Baden-Baden. 

"  The  Masters  Lectures."- The  Rev. 

W.  Wilks,  secretary  of  tlie  Ro3'al  Horticultural 
Society,  has  written  to  The  Times  suggesting 
that  "  all  who  love  gardens  ought  to  do  some- 
thing to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  late  Pr. 
iJasters.  Just  as  there  are  foundation  lectures 
in  law,  in  medicine  and  in  theology,  so  let  us 
establish  '  The  Masters  Lectures  '  on  the  applica- 
tion of  science  to  horticulture.  Let  us  raise  a 
fund  sufficient  to  provide  an  adequate  fee  accept- 
able to  the  most  renowned  scientists  among  us  to 
deliver  a  series  of  tliree  or  five  lectures  annualU', 
the  leetures  to  be  delivered  in  the  first  instance 
before  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  to 
be  afterwards  printed  and  circulated  among  all 
the  gardeners"  mutual  improvement  and  similar 
societies  throughout  the  land.  If  this  suggestion 
of  mine  meets  with  general  approval,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  join  in  its  promotion."' 

A  Norwich  garden.— Many  hundreds 
of  Norwich  inhabitants  availed  themselves  on 
the  16th  inst.  of  the  kind  invitation  issued  by 
Louis  Tillett,  Esq.,  M.P.,  to  visit  his  garden  in 
the  suburban  district  of  Old  Catton.  The  com- 
prehensive collection  of  the  best  herbaceous 
plants,  Roses  and  shrubs  make  a  constant  and 
yet  changeable  displaj'.  All  the  glass  houses,  too, 
are  thrown  open,  with  their  choice  collection  of 
tender  indoor  subjects.  Mr.  F.  Williams,  the 
head  gardener,  is  ever  ready  to  impart  knowledge 
or  point  out  any  speciality.  Noticeable  were  a 
plant  of  Eremurus  robustus,  with  a  spike  12  feet 
high  and  only  just  opening  its  basal  blooms,  and 
a  pretty  corner  of  hardy  North  American  Cypri- 
pediums  in  full  bloom.  Bush  Roses,  Pillar 
Roses  and  Rambler  Roses  were  in  profusion  in  the 
best  varieties,  while  Irises,  Poppies,  Aquilegias 
and  Pyrethrums  were  a  blaze  of  colour.  The 
gardens  are  to  be  opened  each  Sunday  afternoon 
till  further  notice, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  is  not   responmble  for  the  opinio}is 
expressed  by  correspondents.  J 

Galanthus    imperati    var. 

Atlcinsi. — I  am  interested  in  the  notes  made 
li\'  Mr.  Bowles  regarding  tlie  two  varieties  of 
(jalanthus  Imperati  cultivated  under  the  name  of 
Atkinsi,  especially  as  such  an  acute  observer  has 
come  to  the  same  conclusion  as  myself  regarding 
the  two  forms.  The  plant  I  gave  Jlr.  Bowles  was 
one  of  the  ofifsets  of  some  given  me  by  the  late 
Mr.  .James  Allen  of  Shepton  Mallet,  as  G. 
Imperati  var.  Atkinsi,  which  have  the  defect 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Bowles  of  frequently  giving 
malformed  flowers,  as  these  liave  often  "an  addi- 
tional petal.  Although  a  mar  to  the  .symmetrj- 
of  the  flower  it  certainly  adds  something  to  the 
unique  character  the  flowers  possess  when  they 
are  fully  expanded  in  the  sun,  and  a  group  with 
this  feature  thus  displayed  is  singularly  attractive. 
I  have  never  been  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  the 
other,  and  supposedlj'  finer,  form  of  Imperati, 
and  I  should  be  glad  were  it  to  find  its  way  to 
my  garden,  either  by  purchase  or  otherwise. — 
S.  Ar.n-ott. 

The    double    Rocket.— At    a    recent 

meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  quite 
a  large  quantity  of  spikes  of  the  old  double 
white  Rocket,  running  into  several  scores,  were 
shown  by  Mr.  Fitt  of  the  Wrythe  Gardens, 
Welwyn,  Herts,  thus  showing  that  it  is  plentiful 
with  him,  and  no  doubt  it  is  fairly  abundant  in 
many  other  old  gardens,  ilr.  Thatcher  may  find 
it  a  difficult  plant  to  do  at  Aldenham,  where  the 
soil  is  exceptionally  stiff,  just  as  I  found  it  so  at 
Bed  font  on  similar  soil  many  years  ago.  It  is 
impatient  of  clay  soils,  and  does  best  where  peat 
and  sand  are  found.  The  old  pale  purple  Rocket 
is  much  less  common,  and  lacks  the  robust  habit 
of  the  single  form  of  that  colour.  Much  more 
rare,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  learn  whether 
any  reader  has  it,  is  the  dwarf  dark  purple,  the 
leafage  of  which  is  rather  dark  hued  and  the 
spikes  of  bloom  not  more  than  15  inches  in  height. 
I  had  it  many  years  ago,  but,  as  with  the  white 
variety,  found  it  difficult  to  keep  robust  on  our 
strong  Jliddlesex  clay. — A.  D. 

The  Sweet  Roeket.  —  fle  "D.  K.'s" 

letter  in  jour  issue  of  the  Sth  inst.  In  days  gone 
by  we  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  keep  the 
double  Sweet  Rockets.  Of  late  years,  however, 
we  have  cut  them  back  immediately  after  flower- 
ing. They  give  plenty  of  cuttings,  which  we 
root  in  frames  without  any  difficulty.  These  are 
planted  out  in  the  early  spring,  and  the  process 
of  cutting  back  is  again  resorted  to.  Weakly 
plants  are  not  allowed  to  flower.  We  have  three 
double  varieties,  viz.,  white,  lilac  and  purple. 
We  understand  there  are  several  varieties  of 
each  of  these  colours,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to 
receive  information  as  to  where  they  can  be 
obtained. — Isaac  House  and  Son,  Westhury-on- 
Trym,  Bristol. 

The    Pearl    Bush    (Exochorda 

grandltlora). — A  few  years  ago  I  had 
occasion  to  plant  a  bank  facing  the  sea  and 
exposed  to  the  prevailing  north  winds  of  this 
district  with  a  variety  of  flowering  shrubs,  among 
which  I  included  a  group  of  the  above-named 
species,  not,  however,  I  must  admit,  with  any 
sanguine  hopes  of  its  ultimate  success.  It  has, 
therefore,  afforded  me  considerable  surprise  to 
find  that  not  only  has  it  held  its  own  ever  since, 
but  has  actuall}'  outgrown  the  space  allotted  to 
it,  while  such  hardy  subjects  as  the  Spanish  and 
English  Brooms,  Olearia  Haastii,  &o. ,  have 
advanced  but  slowly  in  comparison.  Commonly 
known  under  the  name  of  the  Pearl  Bush,  this 
Exochorda  ranks  among  tlie  most  beautiful  of 
our  flowering  shrubs,  and,  I  think,  also  ranks 
among  the  hardiest.  In  growth  it  is  of  some- 
what globular  habit,  and  reaches  a  height  of 
10  feet  to  12  feet.     About  the  beginning  of  Juiie 
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it  develops  a  profusion  of  large  white  flowers, 
which  form  a  pleasing  contrast  to  its  light  green 
foliage.— P.  Meyer,  Aberye^-,  North  Wahn. 
Book  on  Pelargoniums.— I  noticed 

a  paragraph  in  The  Garden  respecting  an  answer 
to  an  enquiry  re.  zonal  Pelargoniums.  It  may 
interest  you  or  your  correspondent  to  know  that 
I  have  a  book  dealing  entirely  with  the  subject. 
The  title  is."  The  Pelargonium  :  Culture  of  the 
Various  Classes,"  and  is  a  very  complete  work. 
It  is  rather  singular,  but  I  obtained  it  a  few 
years  ago  from  The  Garden  Office,  37,  South- 
ampton Street,  Strand,  where  it  was  published. 
The  price,  I  think,  was  Is.  The  author  is  Henry 
Bailey. — W.  L.  Yates.  ,iS,  Acacia  Road,  Slone, 
Crrefiihilhe,  Kent. 


RIVIERA     NOTES. 

The  Seedini;  of  Bamboos.— It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  while  one  sees  and  hears  of  Bamboos 
seeding  and  dying  in  Englisli  gardens,  I  never 
yet  have,  in  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years, 
seen  any  Bamboo  flower,  seed  and  die  on  the 
Kiviera.  What  would  happen,  I  wonder,  if  the 
enormous  quantities  of  A.  aurea  and  A.  nigra, 
grown  for  shelter  or  as  fences,  were  all  suddenly 
to  flower  and  die  V  And  yet  we  see  and  know 
that  in  England  the  term  of  life  of  the  Bamboos 
grown  there  is  decidedly  shorter  than  the  time 
I  have  mentioned.  I  am  not  sure,  however,  if 
A.  aurea  has  lieen  mentioned  as  one  of  those  that 
flower  and  die.  so  I  liope  some  one  may  be  in  the 
position  to  afhrm  ur  deny  its  longevity.  The 
Bamboos  on  the  Riviera  endure  very  severe 
droughts  in  a  marvellous  manner,  only  showing 
its  effects  by  the  foliage  turning  a  very  j'ellow- 
green.  They  make  their  growths  in  spite  of 
lack  of  moisture,  and  when  a  good  rain  falls  in 
October,  the  richness  of  foliage  and  vigour  of 
grow  th  are  not  to  be  surpassed.  Clearly  we  have 
something  to  learn  3'et  about  tlieir  term  of  life 
and  tlieir  requirements.     There  is  much  need  of  a 

New  Stock  for  Budding  Roses.  Even  the 
seedling  Briar  is  not  a  success  on  this  coast, 
where  R.  indioa  major  (the  common  hedge  Rose 
there)  is  by  far  the  most  reliable  stock  to  graft 
on.  Some  Roses,  especially  the  Teas  and  Hybrid 
Teas,  are  not  happy  on  either,  and  to  a  few  the 
very  vigorous  and  winter  -  growing  Macartney 
Rose  is  a  valuable  help,  especially  for  winter 
blooming  ;  but  its  very  vigour  makes  it  unsuit- 
able to  weak  growers.  I  wonder  if  trial  has  been 
made  of  these  wichuraiana  hybrids  ?  They  root 
so  freely  from  cuttings  that  it  would  be  worth 
trying.  The  question  for  us  is  :  Will  this  race 
stand  the  summer  droughts  with  impunity '!  It 
is  this  that  injures  the  winter  growth,  which  here 
is  so  important.  In  that  respect  Rosa  indioa 
major  must  always  hold  a  very  high  place.  That 
brilliantly-coloured 

Rose  IIme.  A.  Choutet  has  flowered  well  this 
spring  in  many  gardens,  and  no  one  can  deny 
its  beauty ;  but  another  Rose — Mme.  Hector 
Leuillot — is  nearly  as  beautiful,  and  in  the 
North,  at  any  rate,  seems  a  more  certain  flowerer  ; 
but  in  warm  situations  and  dry  soils  I  should 
certainly  eonmiend  Mme.  A.  Choutet  to  those 
who  love  the  "William  Allen"  type  of  Rose 
colouring  intensified  and  enlarged.  Though  late 
in  the  season  for  planting,  some  mention  should 
be  made  of  the  distinct 

Violet  Socvenik  de  J.  JossE — Apart  from 
its  colouring,  which  is  red-purple,  with  a  large 
white  eye,  it  has  the  great  merit  of  being  quite 
the  sweetest  Violet  I  ever  came  across.  The 
flower  is  of  large  size  and  early  in  bloom  ;  indeed, 
it  was  passing  over  before  the  familiar  Princess 
of  Wales  was  in  full  beauty.  The  foliage  is 
ample  and  of  a  most  brilliant  green,  many  shades 
lighter  than  is  usual,  so  I  think  it  should  be  as 
useful  for  bedding  as  for  gathering,  and  quite 
puts  the  small  though  richly-coloured  Admiral 
Avellan  into  the  shade. 

Nice.  Edward  H.  Woodall. 
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SCOTCH   ROSES. 

HOW  wc  sliould  miss  tliese  charming 
little  Ruses  tliat  usher  in  the  Rose 
season.  Even  while  the  winds  are 
cold  and  the  skies  leaden,  they 
unfold  their  diminutive  blossoms  and 
.scent  tlie  air  with  their  delicate 
fragrance.  One  would  have  thought  there  would 
be  a  large  demand  for  these  Roses,  and  yet 
I  believe  it  is  not  so.  If  planters  knew  their 
value — even  for  tlie  wild  garden,  banks  of  lakes, 
under  trees  that  are  not  too  dense,  or  as  hedge 
plants — the  Scotch  Roses  would  find  a  ready  sale. 
I  think  seedlings  are  as  beautiful  as  named 
sorts ;  in  fact,  to  buy  these  Roses  in  mixed  colours 
is  cheaper,  and  they  answer  well  for  large 
plantations.  It  is  rather  a  slow  process  to  sow 
seed,     Ijecause     one 


Provence  de  Meaux  and  the  White  de  Meaux. 
If  the  plot  of  ground  is  a  large  one,  some  bushes 
of  Rosa  altaica,  Rosa  hispida  and  Rugosa  Blanc 
Double  de  Courbet  would  add  to  the  interest  of 
tliis  part  of  the  garden,  and  a  few  towering 
bushes  of  Aglaia  and  Penzance  Briars  would 
follow  very  quickly  with  their  charming  and  ever- 
welcome  blossom,  tlie  whole  group  flowering 
almost  simultaneously.  P. 


PYRAMIDS    OF    BLOOM. 


T 


HERE  are  positions  in  many  gardens 
where  an  introduction  such  as  that 
illustrated  is  a  decided  advantage, 
adding  interest,  colour  and  beauty  to 
many  an  otherwise  unattractive  spot. 
A  sheltered  corner,  where  it  will 
receive  protection  from  strong  winds,  is  necessary,  ' 


has  to  wait  three  or 
four  years  before 
plants  of  any  size 
are  obtained,  and 
when  once  a  large 
bush  is  procured  this 
continues  to  supply 
annually  quite  a 
number  of  suckers 
all  around,  which  if 
lifted  carefully  ma}- 
be  transplanted  witli 
good  success.  If  seed 
is  preferred  as  a 
means  of  propagat- 
ing, it  is  best  to  sow 
it  earlj'in  September 
in  very  shallow 
drills.  Gather  the 
seed  when  ripe  and 
keep  it  in  some  pots 
of  damp  sand  until 
sowing  time. 

The  seedlings  may 
be  pricked  off  the 
following  season 
when  they  have 
made  their  first  set 
of  leaves,  care  being 
taken  not  to  injure 
the  point  of  the  tap 
root,  or,  better  still, 
sow  thinly  and  allow 
the  plants  to  stand 
two  j'ears  before 
transplanting.  In 
sowing  Rose  seed  of 
all  tribes,  it  should 
always  be  remem- 
bered that  the  seeds 
must  not  be  buried 
deeply,  just  enougli 
soil  to  cover  them, 
rather  less  tlian  half 
an  inch  will  be 
ample,  and  it  is  well 
to  net  the  seed  bed 

if  in  the  open,  but  a  cold  frame  would  be  the  best    and     I    also   think    that    this    form    of     spring 
place  for  it.  and   summer  flower  gardening   on   the   lawn   is 

The  Scotch  Roses  contain  few  red  varieties.  :  more  suited  to  such  surroundings  than  when 
There  are  one  or  two  deep  rose  colours,  and  there  i  planted  in  more  conspicuous  and  open  positions, 
is  a  lovely  single  red  with  a  ricli  centre  of  golden  :  The     one     under     notice     is     situated     in     the 


.\    pyramid    of   blossom — DOUBLE    WHITE    ARABIS   AND   TULIPS 


anthers,  otherwise  the  colours  are  shades  of 
pink  and  rose,  whites,  buffs  and  sulphur  yellow. 
It  is  well  when  planting  Scotch  Roses  to  mingle 
with  them  some  of  the  Austrian  Copper  and  the 
Austrian  Briar  Harrisonii,  also  the  single  yellow 
Austrian  Briar.  It  sliould  be  remembered  when 
planting  that  the  tendency  of  Scotcli  Roses  is  to 
grow  wide  rather  than  tall ;  plants  4  feet  high 
will  be  quite  5  feet  tlirough. 

A  beautiful  grouping  could  be  made  by  planting 
pillars  of  Carmine  Pillar,  with  shorter  pillars  or 
free   bushes    of    Rosa  sinica    Anemone,  beds  of 


gardens  of  Lord  Edward  Pelham  Clinton  at  The 
Heights,  Witley,  Surrej',  near  the  margin  of  a 
walk  by  a  flight  of  steps,  surrounded  and 
sheltered  by  many  handsome  and  rare  coniferous 
trees,  and  very  charming  it  looked  at  the  time  I 
saw  it — the  end  of  April.  From  a  distance  it 
gave  one  the  impression  that  it  was  a  dense 
and  wonderful  bush,  bearing  a  profusion  of 
brilliant  scarlet  and  pure  white  flowers.  The 
former  on  closer  inspection  I  found  to  be 
Tulip  Artus,  and  the  latter  the  double  white 
Arabis,  both  growing  together  and  flowering  in 


Scotch  Roses  or   single  bushes   in   front   of  the    great  luxuriance.       These  mounds   or   pyramids 
pillars,    with    a    low    edging    of    the   miniature    are  simply  and  cheaply  formed  by  driving  strong 
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stakes  of  the  height  desired  into  the  ground  at 
distances  apart  of  12  inches,  casing  them  round 
with  wire  netting  of  a  mesh  large  enough  to  admit 
of  the  young  plants  being  intro<luced,  facing  the 
netting  on  the  inside  with  moss  to  prevent  the 
soil  pressing  through.  The  soil  to  be  used  need 
only  be  ordinary,  fairly  rich  garden  soil,  not  too 
heavy.  The  mound  should  be  filled  up  with  soil 
by  degrees  and  pressed  firmlj',  as  each  layer  of 
plants  is  placed  in  position,  and  the  moss  added 
as  the  work  of  planting  proceeds,  until  the  whole 
is  built  up.  Where  preferred,  the  sides  may  be 
formed  of  turves  placed  between  the  stakes,  and 
the  plants  planted  between  the  layer  of  turf.  In 
this  case  no  moss  is  neeessar}'.  These  pyramids 
of  bloom  are  equally  as  eiiective  when  planted 
with  summer  flower.s,  the  Pink,  Ivy-leaved  and 
scarlet  Geraniums  being  very  efifective  for  the 
purpose.  Owen  Thomas. 


THE    WOODLAND 
IN  THE  SPRING 


GARDEN 
OF  1907. 


A   LTHOUGH  we  have  had  many  spellsof  dull 
/\  and  cold  weather,  the  spring  of  1907 

/   %         may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  best 
/      \        we  have  had  for  some  years.     Nearly 
J  \^     all  flowering  plants  have  been  laden 

«ith     bloom.       Most     plants     have 
Howered  a  little  later  than  usual,  which  in  most 
cases  has  been  in  their  favour.     On  looking  back 
at  least  twelve  or  fourteen  years,  from  the  time 
we  began  to  take  an  interest  in  the  semi-wild  or 
natural  gardening,  I  scarcely  remember  a  more 
delightful  season.     In  these  gardens  our  aim  is  to 
keep  up  a  succession  of  flowers    from  February 
till  November.     This  season  Aconites  were  rather 
later  than  usual,   but  when   they  did   come  they 
were  very  fine,   and   made    splendid    sheets    of 
yellow,    covering   beds  of   dwarf  Roses,   terrace 
banks,   and  patches  of  ground  in  the  woodland 
garden.     These    v\ere    followed   quickly   by   the 
single   and    double   Snowdrops,    also    the    giant 
Snowdrops  in  masses  in   the  grass.     Next  came 
the  Crocuses  ;  these  are  planted  round  the  outer 
edges  of  Rose  beds,  in  the  grassy  valleys,  on  the 
lawns,  and  under  the  flowering  trees  and  shrubs 
in  the  woodland  garden.    Among  the  Crocuses  are 
planted  varieties  of    Muscari  (Grape  Hyacinth), 
likewise  among  the  (Snowdrops,  and  Chionodoxas. 
In  planting  thus  the  season  of  flowers  is  much 
prolonged,  and  the  changing  from   one  colour  to 
another  is  pleasing..    While   these   are  flowering 
in   the   grass,  we  have  among  the  alpine  plants 
the  charming  little  Narcissus  minimus,  followed 
quickly  by  N.  nanus,   and  close  behind  these,  in 
the  wild  garden,  the  endless  varieties  of  Daffodils 
have  been  exceptionally  fine.     In  these  gardens 
Daffodils  have  been  planted   in  quantity,  both  in 
the  grass  and  under  flowering  trees  and  shrubs. 
Planted  thus  they  have  a  charm  which  large  open 
spaces  do   not  possess.     Many  of  the  trees  and 
shrubs  flowering  at  the  same  time  add  greatly  to 
the  effect.     Among  Daffodils  which  lend  them- 
selves  to   this   natural    or   informal    gardening, 
and     increase    year     by    year,    I    have     found 
Narcissus  Pseudo  Narcissus — which  happens  to  be 
a  native  of  this  part  and  is  the  first  to  flower  in 
these  woods,  followed  by  N.  prinoeps,  very  early, 
large,  and  excellent  for  planting  in  quantity — N. 
Countess  of  Annesley,  N.  obvallaris,  N.  rugilobus, 
N.  Henr}'  Irving,   N.   maxinuis,   N.   Countess  of 
Desmond   and  N.   Golden  Spur  are  all  fine  and 
inexpensive  Daffodils,  which  flower  early  ;  these 
are  followed  by  Emperor,   Empress,  Horsfieldi, 
Mrs.    Walter  Ware,   Mrs.   Thompson.   Victoria, 
Glory  of  Leiden,   Mme.   Plenip,  P.  R   Barr  and 
Mme.  de  Graaff.     All  these  I  find  grow  and  flower 
very  freely  in  the  grass  and  under  shrubs.     The 
latest   of    the    Trumpet   varieties   to    flower    is 
Grandis,    a    variety    which    should    be    planted 
freely,  for  it  grows  and  flowers  well,  and  comes 
into  bloom  at  a  time  when  the  Wood  Hj-acinth  is 
flowering  ;  the  two  make  a  grand  effect  planted 
together. 


Among  the  Star  Daffodils  we  have  a  very  large 
number  of  sorts  which  thrive  and  make  fine 
effects  under  shrubs  and  in  the  grass.  The 
Incomparabilis  supply  some  of  the  best  early 
ones,  and  Sir  Watkin  takes  the  first  place  as  a 
good  all  round  Daffodil.  Others  are  Beauty, 
Autocrat,  Bertie,  Cynosure,  Frank  Miles,  (ieorge 
Nicholson,  Stella  Superba  and  Titans,  all  cheap 
and  excellent  for  naturalising.  Among  Leedsii 
varieties  are  Amabilis,  Duchess  of  Brabant. 
Duchess  of  Westminster  (a  fine  sort).  Grand 
Duchess,  Beatrice,  M.  Magdaline  de  (iraaff, 
Minnie  Hume  (one  of  the  best)  and  Mrs.  Langtry. 
Among  Barrii's,  Barri  conspicuus  is,  undoubtedly, 
one  of  the  finest  of  Daffodils  for  naturalising. 
Then  the  Burbidgei  varieties  are  very  beautiful, 
Agnes  Barr,  Ellen  Barr,  Falstaff,  .John  Bain, 
Little  Dirk  and  St.  John's  Beauty — all  cheap 
enough  to  be  planted  freely.  Then  we  have 
varieties  of  Poetieus.  which  mostly  flower  late, 
and  are  very  charming  for  planting  under 
flowering  shrubs  and  in  the  grass.  I  have  found 
the  best  to  be  Ornatus,  grandiflorus.  Pheasant's 
Eye,  Poetarum  and  the  double  white  Poetieus. 

The  greater  part  of  these  Daffodils  are  planted 
beneath  deciduous  flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
the  flowers  of  these,  combined  with  Daffodils  and 
also  many  other  bulbs  flowering  at  the  same 
time,  have  this  year  given  a  charming  effect  to 
our  woodland  garden.  All  the  deciduous  flower- 
ing shrubs  have  been  exceptionally  fine  this 
spring.  The  Magnolias  were  loaded  with  their 
fine  large  flowers.  Among  the  best  were  M. 
stellata,  M.  eonspicua,  M.  e.  soulangeana,  M.  c. 
Alexandrina,  M.  speeiosa  and  M.  Lennei  rubra  : 
this  last-named  is  not  a  free  flowerer  here,  but 
the  flowers  are  magnificent,  and  deep  pui-ple  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  petals.  Prunuses  have 
been  laden  with  bloom.  Primus  Pissardi,  which 
flowers  very  early  and  often  gets  disfigured  b^' 
frost,  has  been  a  splendid  mass  of  white  flowers 
this  3'ear  ;  Prunus  triloba,  the  charming  double 
pink-flowered  Plum,  is  good  as  a  standard  or  low 
bush  ;  P.  spinosa  flore-pleno,  the  donble-flowered 
Sloe,  grown  as  a  bush,  has  been  a  mass  of  the 
purest  white  flowers  ;  and  P.  sinensis  flore-pleno 
in  the  bush  form  is  very  telling  when  in  bloom. 

The  large  Almonds  always  make  a  pretty 
feature  when  in  flower.  Planted  in  groups  or  as 
single  specimens  in  the  woodland  garden,  they 
are  very  effective,  notably  Amygdalus  communis 
amara,  A.  persica  flore-pleno,  both  the  crimson 
and  pink-flowered,  but  the  double  white-flowered 
Peach  never  seems  to  thrive  here,  and  makes  but 
a  poor  specimen.  All  the  Cerasus  are  fine  when 
grown  as  bushes  or  as  standards,  they  flower  so 
freely,  and,  perhaps,  the  double  Cherries  are  the 
most  beautiful,  but  apyramidalbushof  theMorello 
Cherry  is  very  hard  to  beat  when  covered  with 
its  white  flowers ;  its  habit  of  growth  is  so 
excellent.  In  these  gardens  it  is  planted  freely, 
and  is  greatly  admired  when  in  flower. 

Spir;ea  Thunbergi  flowers  very  early  ;  it  makes 
a  dense  bush  with  slender  branches,  which  early 
in  the  spring  are  covered  with  small  pure  white 
flowers.  A.  prunifolia  flore-pleno  sends  out  long 
arching  branches,  which  become  covered  with 
double  white  flowers.  S.  confusa,  which  flowers 
later,  is  also  a  fine  shrub  to  plant  freely  in  the 
woodland  garden.  All  the  Crabs  make  a  fine 
show  when  planted  in  groups  as  bushes  or  as 
standards.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of 
Pyrus  floribunda,  with  some  of  the  flowers  fully 
open  and  others  just  ready  to  expand.  P.  f. 
atrosanguinea  is  very  beautiful  with  its  deep  red 
flowers  fully  open  ;  the  two  varieties  grouped 
together  are  very  pleasing  and  also  grouped  with 
double  white-flowered  Cherries.  Pyrus  specta- 
bilis  flore-pleno  is  a  semi-double  flowered  form, 
and  the  Malus  varieties  deserve  a  place,  not  for 
their  flowers  alone,  which  are  beautiful,  but  also 
tor  their  very  showy  fruit  ;  John  Downie, 
Montreal  Beauty,  Waxen.  Dartmouth  and 
Bertinii  have  very  showy  fruit.  All  the  deciduous 
flowering  trees  and  shrubs  mentioned  flower  about 
the  same  time  as  the  Daffodils. 
Sandhiost  Lodije  Qardens.       W.  J.  Townsknd. 
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WE  invite  our  readers  to  send  us 
anything  of  special  beauty  and 
interest  for  our  table,  as  by 
this  means  many  rare  and  in- 
teresting plants  become  more 
widely  known.  We  hope,  too, 
that  a  sliort  cultural  note  will  accompany  the 
flower,  so  as  to  make  a  notice  of  it  more  instruc- 
tive to  those  who  may  wish  to  grow  it.  We 
welcome  anything  from  the  garden,  whether  fruit, 
tree,  shrub.  Orchid,  or  hard}'  flower,  and  the}' 
should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor,  20,  Tavistock 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


A  Remarkable  Flower. 

From  Shendish  Gardens,  Hemel  Hem'psteatl, 
Mr.  George  Burrows  sends  one  of  the  very  extra- 
ordinary flowers  of  Aristolochia  gigas  Sturtevanti. 
It  is  a  flower  more  curious  than  beautiful,  although 
it  has  an  attraction  all  its  own.  It  is  better 
viewed  from  a  distance,  as  the  odour  is  not  at  all 
pleasant. 

Mr.  Burrows  writes  that  he  grows  it  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  success  in  the  Orchid 
house,  which  is  usually  some  10°  cooler  than 
the  average  stove  temperature.  It  is  easily 
raised  from  cuttings  and  needs  to  be  grown  on 
the  roof  of  a  warm  greenhouse.  Where  it  can  be 
induced  to  flower  satisfactorily  it  certainly  adds 
an  uncommon  attraction  t<j  a  collection  of  green- 
house plants. 


Geranium  platyanthdm. 

From  his  interesting  gardenatBelgrove,  Queens- 
town,  Jlr.  W.  E.  Gumbleton  sends  flowers  of  this 
Geranium,  a  new  species  fiom  China.  It  belongs 
to  that  group  of  the  family  of  which  (t.  eriostemon 
is  a  well-known  representative.  It  was  intro- 
duced by  Messrs.  .James  Veitch  and  Sons  through 
their  collector  Wilson,  who  found  it  in  Western 
Hupeh  about  five  years  ago.  Although  it  is  not 
so  attractive  as  many  of  the  other  hardy 
Geraniums,  like  G.  armenum  and  G.  ibericum,  it 
is  distinct  and  worth  a  place  in  a  collection  or  in 
a  border  among  coarser-growing  perennials.  Of 
erect  bushy  habit,  it  reaches  a  height  of  3  feet, 
with  stems  and  petioles  covered  all  over  %\ith 
white  hairs.  The  lower  leaves  are  five  lobed  and 
borne  on  long  stalks,  while  the  upper  ones  are 
nearly  sessile  and  three  lobed.  Borne  freely  in  a 
cluster  of  about  a  dozen,  the  rich  purple  flowers 
are  quite  flat  and  slightly  inclined  downwards, 
which  is  perhaps  an  appreciable  disadvantage  from 
a  decorati\e  point  of  view.  The  plant  has  proved 
quite  hardy  in  this  countr\-  and  soon  makes  a 
large  clump,  which  may  be  split  up  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inerea.se  like  the  other  popular  members 
of  this  genus. 


Rose  Fortune's  Yellow. 

Flo«ers  of  this  beautiful  Rose  are  sent  b\-  Mr. 
Field.  Ashwellthorpe  Gardens,  Norwich,"  and 
theii'  wonderful  colouring  is  always  a  source  of 
pleasure.  Our  correspondent  writes  :  "  It  is  sur- 
prising how  seldom  one  meets  with  it  in  gardens. 
All  who  love  Roses  should  grow  it,  as  it  succeeds 
well  against  an  east  or  west  wall.  The  growth  is 
rampant,  and  flowers  are  produced  very  freel}-. 
It  is  also  a  capital  sort  for  the  greenhouse  trained 
up  the  rafters,  and  for  pots  it  is  quite  as  useful.'' 

A  Lovely  Harpy  Orchid — Cypripedicm 

PARVIFLORUM. 

Mr.  Field  also  sends  flowers  of  this  beautiful 
Orchid,  which  "  I  never  .saw  doing  better  than 
this  season  ;  the  abundant  rainfall  suits  it  well.'' 
It  is  a  native  of  North  America.  The  colour  is 
decided — sepals  and  petals  purplish  brown  and 
the  lip  clear  yellow  -while  there  is  also  a  sweet 
perfume. 
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NEWLY-MADE  PERGOLA  AT 
MYDDELTON     HOUSE. 

THF;  accompanying  photograph  repre- 
sents a  portion  of  a  pergola  of  simple 
design  that  I  have  lately  constructed 
here.  It  shows  a  paved  walk  about 
+.5  feet  long  l\v  5  feet  (5  inches  wide 
running  at  right  angles  to  the  main 
pergola,  which  is  longer  and  rather  wider,  and 
leading  to  a  path  on  a  lower  level,  which 
necessitates  three  stone  steps,  the  topmost  of 
which  forms  the  further  end  of  the  pavement,  as 
seen  in  the  picture.  Beyond  this  lower  path  is  a 
bank  sloping  to  a  pond  fringed  with  Irises,  a 
prett}'  view  of  which  can  be  seen 
from  the  whole  length  of  this 
pa\ed  wa}'.  The  paved  path  in 
the  centre  on  the  left-hand  side 
leads  to  an  octagonal  pavement 
of  black  and  white  stone,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  a  sundial ;  and 
where  the  heap  of  stones  may  be 
seen  on  the  right  a  similar  path 
now  leads  to  a  seat  backed  by  an 
evergreen  hedge.  I  had  the 
photograph  taken  to  show  the 
simplicity  of  plan  and  construc- 
tion, as  I  hoped,  with  these  accom- 
panying notes,  it  might  pro\'c 
helpful  to  others  wishing  to  con- 
struct a  covered  way. 

The  Oak  posts,  8  feet  high, 
were  home  gro%vn  and  cut.  They 
were  squared  at  the  base  and 
dropped  into  sockets  made  of 
bricks  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  which  plan  helps  to  keep 
the  poles  firm,  and  in  case  of  need 
of  renewal  a  fresh  post  could  be 
slipped  in  without  disturbing  the 
roots  of  the  plant  grown  there. 
The  cross  pieces  are  also  of  Oak. 
and  are  nailed  firmly  together. 
The  pavement  is  made  of  old  flag- 
stones, the  collection  of  some 
years,  and  the  results  of  various 
alterations  and  demolishing  of 
old  buildings,  so  that  with  the 
e.xception  of  the  oil  jars  and  the 
plants  nothing  was  bought  pur- 
posely. It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  left-hand  side  contains  seven 
poles,  but  the  right  has  an  extra 
post  of  less  diameter  l)etween 
every  two  larger  ones,  except  in 
the  central  opening  left  for  the 
paved  path.  This  was  done  as 
the  principal  approach  to  this 
pergola  will  be  from  the  sundial 
side,  and  I  wished  to  screen  ofl' 
the  enclosed  garden  entered  by 
the  right-hand  path  by  having  a 
denser  screen  of  Vines  at  the 
further  side.  Each  post  has  now 
a  plant  against  it,  and  most  of 
them  are  Vines,  including  Messrs. 
V^eiteh's  new  introductions,  such 
as  Vitis  niegatophylla.  Thorn - 
soni,  Armata  Veitehii  and  Thunbergi,  and  also 
V.  Coignetiae,  Labrusca,  huraulifolia,  orientalis, 
Olaret  Vine  and  others.  Actinidia  chinensis, 
Akebia  lobata.  Golden  Hops  and  a  Wistaria 
multijuga  by  the  steps  have  also  been  admitted. 
The  two  square  borders  between  the  sundial  and 
the  Vine  pergola  are  filled  with  various  Michael- 
mas Daisies  with  a  hope  of  an  effective  contrast 
between  their  lilac  or  white  flowers  and  the 
autumn  coloration  of  the  Vines.  The  little 
interstices  of  the  broken  pavement  have  made 
homes  for  such  plants  as  Erodium  romanum, 
Oxalis  acetosella  fol.  \ar. ,  Mentha  Requieni, 
Linaria  hepatieiefolia,  Dianthus  deltoides,  Sedums 
and  other  dwarf  plants,  and  borderings  of  Epi- 
mediums,  American  Violets — such  as  Viola 
cueullata  and   its  varieties  obliqua  and  alba,  V. 


sorosa,  striata,  Rydburghi  and  the  alpine  biflora 
— with  several  Heuoheras  line  the  paved  walk  on 
either  side.  The  crevices  of  the  stejjs  I  have 
filled  with  Corydalis  cheilanthifolia,  C.  lutea 
ochroleuca  and  the  double  Welsh  Poppy,  which 
makes  them  look  as  though  they  had  been  there 
for  many  years  alreadj'  instead  of  a  couple  of 
months.  They  are  flanked  on  either  side  by  a 
large  flagstone  laid  horizontally  on  three  upright 
ones,  giNnng  the  appearance  of  solid  platforms,  on 
each  of  which  stands  a  good  sized  tub  of  Agapan- 
thus  umbellatus.  The  bank  sloping  to  the  pond 
has  been  planted  with  Senecio  Clivorum  and 
Wilsoni,  Rodgersia  .-esculitolia,  Astilbe  rivularis 
and  Davidii,  Spiraea  gigantea  hybrida,  Petasites 
japonica     gigantea.    Anemone     japonica    Queen 
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A   NEWLY-MADE    PERUOLA. 

Charlotte,  with  an  undergrowth  of  Primroses, 
white  Claytonia  sibiriea  and  Uaftbdils,  many 
Grasses — Apera  arundinaeea,  Carex  vilnniriniana 
and  Briza  maxima — and  such  grassy-leaved  plants 
as  Sisyrinchium  iridifolia,  anceps  and  striata,  and 
Libertia  formosa.  The  work  was  only  com- 
menced in  April,  but  this  rainy  season  has  been 
so  favourable  that  already  the  plants  are  filling 
their  spaces  and  beginning  to  make  a  satisfactory 
show. 

The  enclosed  borders  to  the  right  of  the 
paved  pergola  are  being  reserved  for  flowering 
shrubs  and  rather  tender  plants  that  I  hope 
will  appreciate  so  sheltered  a  nook  and  in 
gratitude  will  flourish  exceedingly. 

E.  AuGiTSTt'S  Bowles. 

Myddeltoii  Honite,   W'lJlhnm  Croxx. 


THE    GLOBE    FLOWERS. 

GLOBE  FLOWERS  (Trolhus),  or, 
as  they  are  called  in  Scotland, 
"  Lucken  tJowans,''  are  among  the 
most  desirable  of  our  hardy  garden 
flowers.  They  are  worth}'  of  a 
place  even  in  a  border  of  the 
finer  perennials,  for  their  growth  is  compact, 
and,  as  their  roots  are  not  of  a  creeping  nature, 
they  never  encroach  on  their  tenderer  neighbours 
and  can  be  relied  on  to  keep  to  the  place  allotted 
to  them.  The  flowers  of  the  various  species  all 
have  a  faint,  sweet  perfume,  and 
vary  in  colour  from  cream,  through 
all  the  shades  of  yellow,  to  deep 
orange.  They  are  borne  on  strong, 
branching  stems,  which  require 
no  artificial  support  to  enable 
them  to  hold  their  golden  load  of 
bloom  well  above  the  rosettes  of 
deep  green,  beautifully-cut  leaves. 
They  grow  well  either  in  sun  or 
shade,  but,  being  deep-rooting 
plants,  it  is  in  ricli,  moist,  deep 
soils  that  they  are  seen  at  their 
best,  and  where  they  obtain  such 
cpnditions.form  a  veritable  sheet 
of  blossom  during  April,  May 
and  June.  Even  after  the  flower- 
ing time  is  past  the  neat  clumps 
of  green  leaves  are  an  ornament 
in  the  border  if  the  dead  flower- 
stems  and  seed  -  vessels  are 
removed.  Globe  Flowers  are 
best  increased  by  division,  which 
should  be  done  as  early  in  autumn 
as  possible,  to  enable  the  plants 
to  form  fresh  roots  and  get  settled 
in  their  new  quarters  before 
wintei-.  They  can  also  be  raised 
from  seed,  which  is  always  an 
interesting  way  to  increase  anj- 
plant.  Seed  should  be  sown  as 
soon  as  ripe,  but  will  not  appear 
until  the  following  spring.  The 
seedlings  should  be  pricked  out 
when  large  enough  into  a  nursery 
lied  of  rich  soil,  and  will  be 
ready  to  place  in  their  permanent 
quarters  in  the  autunm.  The 
plants  will  flower  the  following 
year,  but  it  is  not  until  their  third 
or  fourth  year  that  they  reach 
their  full  perfection.  Even  the 
owners  of  very  dry  soils  need 
.1  not  despair  of  success  with  the 
i  (ilobe  Flowers,  that  is,  if  thej'  do 
/  not  grudge  the  little  extra  trouble 

of  preparing  a  suitable  place  for 
them.     In  such  gardens  the  posi- 
tion of  the  bed  ought  to  be  in  the 
shade,    and    the    soil    should    be 
trenched.     At  the  bottom  of  the 
trench  a  deep  layer  of  vegetable 
refuse,     .such     as     weeds,     grass 
cuttings.     Cabbage  "  stalks,    &e. , 
should  be  placed,  while  the  soil  above  must  be 
enriched  with  well-deca3'ed  cow   manure.      This 
all  tends  to  keep  the  soil  cool,  which  is,  of  course, 
the  end  to  be  attained,  for  all  the  kinds  of  Globe 
Flowers  are  natives  of  damp  mcjuntain  pastures, 
where  they  have  a  cool,  moist  root  run.     Among 
the  best  known  kinds  are  tlie  following : 

Trollius  e!(ro/)f!'Ms  (Ern-opean  Globe  Flower). — 
As  its  name  implies  this  is  a  native  of  Europe, 
and  in  many  parts  of  Britain  is  a  familiar  wild 
flower.  Its  height  is  about  2  feet,  and  the 
flowers  are  a  pale  golden  yellow,  forming  a  per- 
fect globe  1  inch  to  2  inches  in  diameter. 

T.  asialicus  (the  Asiatic  Globe  Flower). — A 
rather  taller  plant  than  the  foregoing,  growing 
about  21  feet  high,  but  its  flowers  are  much 
smaller,    more    eup-sliaped    and    are    of   a   light 
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'altliough,  owing  t()  the  nietliotl  of 
collection,  a  great  proportion  of  the 
plants  are  ditiicult  to  establish, 
there  being  few  or  no  roots  attached 
to  the  plants.  It  is  essentially  a 
plant  for  the  connoisseur,  and  its 
needs  retjuire  consideration. 


CUTTING    SHIRLEY 
POPPIES. 

I  sfooFST  to  lovers  of  this  favourite 
strain  the  following  method ;  Cut  in 
the  evening  the  stalks  that  bear 
erect  buds — this  being  the  sign  of 
imminent  flowering — and  put  the 
whole  stalk,  down  to  the  very  bud, 
immediately  in  water.  In  the  first 
hours  of  the  following  morning  most 
of  them  will  expand,  and,  not  being 
exposed  to  the  sun  and  to  the 
morning  visit  of  pollen  -  loving 
insects,  will  last  a  long  time  in  their 
incomparable  freshness. 

Milan.  F.  LfRANi. 


HARDY     LADY'S 
SLIPPERS. 


A    BARE    AND    BEAUTIFUL   HARUY    FLOWER    (SHORTIA    UNIFLORA). 


H 


orange  colour.  The  foliage  while  young  is  a 
beautiful  bronzy  shade,  and  is  rather  more  deeply 
cut  than  in  our  native  plant. 

T.  caucasicus  Orange  Globe  is  a  glorious  flower ; 
it  is  the  best  of  all  its  race.  Its  colour  is  a  rich 
deep  orange,  and  the  flowers  are  immense. 

T.  alhida  is  really  onlj'  a  very  pale  variety  of 
T.  europaius,  and  has  much  smaller 
flowers  than  the  type 

T.  napelli/oliits  (a  form  of  T. 
europaius)  has  large  flowers  of  a 
beautiful  orange  shade. 

The  illustration  shows  T.  europseus 
used  as  a  border  to  a  bed  of  .Japanese 
Anemones  ;  this  forms  a  very  suc- 
cessful combination,  as  both  plants 
enjoy  the  same  conditions  and  make 
the  bed  a  delight  in  spring  as  well  as 
in  autumn.  I.  S.  T. 


northern  exposure  and  a  peaty  bed.  It  usuallj' 
eomes  into  flower  towards  the  end  of  March, 
about  the  .same  time  as  its  North  Carolina  relative 
when  grown  under  the  same  conditions.  As 
collected  plants  are  now  offered  at  a  reasonable 
price  by  Japanese  nurserymen,  it  will  probably 
soon    become    more    plentiful    in    this    country, 


{Cyi'Ripediums.  ) 

ARDY  Cypripediums 
are  of  the  greatest 
interest,  and  many  of 
them  possess  much 
beauty,  as  well  as  a 
certain  charm  that  is  a 
great  attraction.  The  great  range 
of  form  possessed  by  the  various  members 
of  the  Cypripedium  family  was  well  shown  at  the 
recent  Temple  Show,  where  a  collection  was 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Gutbush  and  Son  comprising 
nearly  all  those  in  cultivation.  All  are  quite 
hardy,  and  'most  of  them  can  be  grown  with 
a    little    care    and    attention.       Thev    all    like 


SHORTIA    UNIFLOR.A. 

Although  not  new  the  .Japanese 
representative  of  the  genus  Shortia 
is  still  comparatively  rare,  and 
seldom  met  with  in  a  thriving 
condition.  In  beauty  it  excels  the 
better-known  S.  galacifolia,  which 
in  some  gardens  does  duty  for  it, 
thus  causing  confusion  and  leading 
to  the  belief  that  there  is  no 
difference  between  the  two  species. 
As  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying 
illustration  of  a  plant  growing  in 
a  pan  in  the  alpine  house  at  Kew, 
the  beautiful  blush  pink  flowers 
when  fully  expanded  are  nearl}' 
flat,  without  the  funnel-shaped  tube 
of  S.  galacifolia.  The  leaves,  too,  are 
quite  distinct,  and  more  resemble 
those  of  Schizocodon  soldanelloides. 
As  a  pot  plant  it  thrives  in  peaty 
soil,  plunged  in  ashes  or  fibre  in  a 
north  or  shady  frame.  Outside  it 
also  reijuires  the  conditions  under 
which  the  two  above-mentioned 
plants  flourish  —  a   well   shaded   or 
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.scimewhat  shady  positions,  and  are  generally'  found 
growing  in  open  woods,  witli  the  roots  running 
among  the  decayed  leaves  that  have  been 
accumuhiting  for  many  years,  and  in  selecting 
a  spot  in  which  to  plant  any  of  these  Lady's 
Slippers  it  would  be  well  to  bear  this  in  mind. 
A  low-lying  spot  in  the  rook  garden  tliat  is 
thoroughly  well  drained  would  be  suitable, 
provided  that  there  is  the  necessary  shade. 

After  selecting  the  position  it  will  be  necessary 
to  make  a  bed  of  soil  in  which  they  will  grow. 
As  they  are  not  deep-rooting  plants  it  will  only 
be  necessary  to  take  out  the  original  soil  to  the 
depth  of  about  1  foot.  If  the  soil  is  heavy, 
plenty  of  drainage  in  the  shape  of  brickbats  will 
be  needed  ;  but  if  the  subsoil  is  sandy,  little  will 
be  required.  A  good  soil  maj'  consist  of  equal 
parts  of  rough  peat  and  well-decayed  leaf-soil, 
with  some  sand  and  charcoal,  while  some  old 
sphagnum  moss  incorporated  with  it  is  helpful 
in  retaining  moisture.  Most  of  the  various 
species  will  be  found  to  grow  in  this  soil,  one 
exception  being  our  native  C.  Calceolus,  which 
is  partial  to  loam  and  soil  of  a  limy  nature.  For 
the  latter  lime  may  be  added  to  the  loam  in  the 
form  of  mortar  rubbish. 

The  Best  Time  to  Pi^nt 

is  in  the  autunui,  as  soon  as  the  crowns  can  be 
procured.  These  should  never  be  allowed  to  get 
dry,  as  the  fleshy  roots  soon  shrivel  up  if  the 
plants  are  kept  out  of  the  ground  too  long.  In 
planting  make  a  wide  hole  so  that  the  mass  of 
roots  may  be  spread  out  carefully  in  a  horizontal 
position,  with  the  crowns  about  2  inches  below 
the  level  of  the  soil.  Well  work  the  soil  in 
between  the  roots,  and  make  the  whole  fairly 
firm,  care  being  taken  not  to  injure  the  crowns. 
All  the  following  kinds  are  in  cultivation,  a 
selection  of  the  six  best  and  easiest  to  grow  being 
C.  acaule,  C.  Calceolus,  C.  hirsutum,  C.  macran- 
thon,  C.  montanum  and  C.  Reginse. 

O.  acaule  (C.  humile)  is  a  North  American 
plant,  with  a  pair  of  broad  hairy  leaves,  from 
between  which  it  pushes  up  a  flower-stem  over 
(i  inches  long,  surmounted  by  a  green  bract  and 
single  flower.  The  sepals  are  whitish,  while  the 
large  pouch  is  of  a  bright  rose  colour  veined  with 
crimson.  This  species  is  distinct  from  the  others 
by  the  pouch  being  split  right  down  the  face, 
givhig  it  the  appearance  of  two  lobes. 

C.  arietinum  is  a  beautiful  little  plant,  less 
easy  to  grow  than  most  of  the  other  kinds.  The 
sepals  are  greenish  white,  while  the  lip  is  white 
and  suffused  with  rose  on  the  front.  It  is  found 
in  somewhat  damp  woods  in  North  America. 

C.  Cakeoiuti,  a  native  of  this  countr}',  is  excel- 
lent for  naturalising  in  woods,  especially  where 
the  soil  is  of  a  heavy  and  limy  nature.  When 
suited  it  soon  makes  large  tufts,  and  the  stems 
each  produce  two  or  three  flowers,  the  sepals  of 
which  are  deep  brown,  while  the  lip  or  pouch  is 
yellow.  This  plant  is  also  spread  over  Europe 
and  Siberia. 

0.  californicum  is  an  interesting  species,  with 
tawny  yellow  sepals  and  blush  white  lip,  obscurely 
spotted  with  brown. 

C.  candidmn,  also  a  North  American  plant,  is 
a  very  pretty  little  species,  with  greenish  brown 
sepals  and  a  white  lip. 

C.  faaciculatum  bears  several  flowers  on  each 
stem,  which  grows  about  1  foot  high.  The  sepals 
are  greenish,  as  is  also  the  lip,  which  has  a 
purple-brown  margin.  The  above  three  require 
more  care  and  attention  to  grow  them  success- 
fully than  most  of  the  others. 

C.   debile   is   an   interesting   little  plant   from 
Japan,  with  a  pair  of  leaves  produced  like  our 
native  Twayblade  (Listera  ovata),  and  a  slender, . 
drooping  stem,  bearing  a  small  single  flower  of  a 
greenish  colour,  spotted  with  brown. 

C.  (jullalum. — This  Siberian  plant  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  dithcult  to 
establish.  It  prefers  soil  of  a  liglit,  open  descrip- 
tion, with  plenty  of  moisture.  The  flowers  are 
large  and  handsome,  with  sepals  and  lip  white, 
spotted  and  blotched  with  crimson-purple. 


C.  hirsulum  (C.  pubesoens). — A  handsome  free- 
growing  sort  from  North  America.  It  thrives 
freely  in  suitable  positions  and  has  stems  about 
'2  feet  high.  The  sepals  are  pale  yellow,  spotted 
with  brown,  while  the  lip  is  usually  pale  yellow. 
C.    parviflorum  is  a  form  of   this,  with  smaller 


THE   ('.A.LIKORNI-^N   LADT'S  SLIPPEK   (CYPRIPEmr.M   CAI.IFOItNICUM.) 
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flowers  spotted  and  suffused  with  brown.  Very 
interesting. 

C.   humile  {See  C.  acaule). 

C.  japonicum  is  remarkable  for  its  pair  of  broad 
and  distinctly  ribbed  leaves,  from  which  one  or 


two  flowers  are  produced  singly  on  short  stalks. 
They  are  large  and  handsome,  striated  and 
blotched  with  green,  white  and  rose-purple.  This 
plant  grows  freely  in  shade,  but  frequently  strong 
crowns  fail  to  flower. 

C.  macranlhon. — This  Siberian  kind  is  one  of 
the  most  handsome  members  of  the  family, 
growing  about  1  foot  high  and  bearing  large, 
almost  uniform,  rose-purple  flowers.  It  is  partial 
to  a  more  loamy  soil  than  most  of  the  others, 
approaching  in  this  respect  more  nearly  to  C. 
Calceolus,  with  which  it  is  often  found  growing 
wild  in  its  native  habitat.  It  is  an  excellent 
plant  for  pot  culture,  growing  freely  and  forming 
good  tufts  in  pans  plunged  in  ashes  under  a  north 
wall.  Several  of  the  others  are  also  amenable  to 
this  treatment.  Wide  pans  are  necessary,  in 
order  to  allow  the  roots  to  spread  laterally  as 
much  as  possible.  A  form  of  C.  macranthon 
comes  from  Japan,  with  paler-coloured  flowers. 

C.  montanum  is  a  beautiful  and  distinct  little 
species  from  North-west  America,  with  three  or 
four  flowers  on  each  stem.  The  sepals  are 
brownish  purple,  while  the  lip  is  white  and 
striped  with  red  inside. 

C.  pari'iflorum  and  C.  puhescens  {See  C.  hir- 
sutum). 

C.  Beginrn  (C.    spectabile). — One  of  the  finest 
hardy  Orchids  and  the  easiest  of  all  to  grow.     It 
will  thrive  well  in  a  shady  border  and  form  large 
tufts,   throwing  up  man}'  stems  2  feet  to  .3  feet 
liigh  with  two  or  three  flowers  on  each  stem.     In 
colour  they  are   pure 
white,    with    the 
greater  portion  of  the 
lip  sufitised  with  rich 
rose.       In      sheltered 
portions   of   the   rock 
garden   groups    of    it 
are    most    attractive, 
the    necessary   condi- 
tions  being   thorough 
drainage,  rich  soil  and 
plenty  of  moisture. 

C.  spectabile  (See  C. 
Reginae). 

0.  tibeiicum  is  a 
handsome  species  from 
Western  China  and 
Tibet,  from  whence  it 
was  introduced 
reeentlj'  by  Messrs. 
Veitch  and  Sons 
through  their  col- 
lector, Mr.  Wilson. 
It  was  awarded  a  first- 
class  certificate  at  the 
recent  Temple  Show, 
and  somewhat  re- 
sembles C.  macranthon 
in  habit ;  its  flowers, 
however,  are  larger, 
with  sepals  tesselated 
dark  purple  and  a 
chocolate  -  purple  - 
coloured  lip  or  pouch. 
C.  reiitricosum  is  a 
natural  hybrid  from 
Siberia,  where  it  is 
found  growing  in  com- 
pany with  its  two 
parents,  C.  Calceolus 
and  C.  macranthon. 
Intermediate  in  habit, 
it  differs  from  the 
latter  in  the  longer 
narrower  sepals,  nar- 
rower lip  and  paler 
colour. 

In  plantingall  Cypri- 
pediums  it  sliuuld  be 
borne  in  mind  tliat 
tliey  dislike  open  positions  and  drying  winds.  The 
hardy  fernery  is  an  excellent  place  for  such  as  C. 
Regina-,  C.  hirsutum  and  C.  macranthon,  and  few 
things  exceed  in  beauty  large  groups  of  these 
growing  among  Ferns.  W.  I. 
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GARDENING     FOR     BEGINNERS. 


SIMPLE    HINTS. 


DWARF  POTS   OR   PANS.— Shallow 
pots  or  pans  are  in  great  demand 
I      for  Orchids.     These,  however,  differ 
materiallj'  from   those   illustrated, 
many  of   the   Orchid   pots   having 
holes  under  the  rim  for  suspending 
them  from  the  roof.     There  are  also  holes  round 
the  sides  to  ensure  perfect  drainage,  an  important 


SQUARE    GARDEN    PAN. 
( I'nna  arc  more  nse/iil  than  pots  when  seed  has  to  be  sown.) 


point  with  these  plants.  The  round  pans  illus- 
trated are  made  in  various  sizes  from  3J  inches 
upwards.  The  depth  of  the  pans  varies  according 
to  the  diameter.  A  pot  H  inches  in  diameter  is 
about  6  inches  in  depth  ;  a  pan  6  inches  in 
diameter  is  barely  4  inches  deep.  For  shallow- 
rooting  plants  these  pans  are  very  handy.  They 
are  preferable  to  pots  for  bulbs  such  as  Crocus, 
Iris  reticulata  and  similar  subjects  so  beautiful 
in  the  alpine  house  or  cold  greenhouse  in  early 
spring.  Auriculas  are  almost  invariably  grown 
in  pots,  but  several  plants  may  be  grown  together 
in  pans  with  advantage  for  tiie  decoration  of  the 
greenhouse.  Nice  masses  of  Auriculas  in  flower 
are  much  more  effective  in  pans  than  wlien  grown 
singly  in  pots,  (iood  drainage  is  most  important 
for  the  health  and  welfare  of  all  plants.  Of 
course,  with  shallow-rooting  plants  we  can  half 
fill  the  pots  with  broken  crocks  for  drainage  if  , 
necessary.  This,  however,  is  apt  to  cause  the  j 
soil  to  become  dry  too  frequently.  By  using 
pans  this  is  avoided.  They  are  especially  valu- 
able for  use  when  sowing  seeds  and  pricking  off 
seedlings. 

Square  Pann  are  useful  for  sowing  seeds  in 
when  large  numbers  of  plants  are  required,  also 
for  pricking  off  seedlings  and  inserting  batches 
of  cuttings.  They  are  more  economical  in  the 
matter  of  space  than  round  pans,  as  they  stand 
closer  together.  Although  always  termed  square 
pans,  they  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  square. 
Various  sizes  are  made,  two  of  the  most  useful 
.being  those  10  inches  in  length  by  S  inches  in 
width,  and  12  inches  in  length  by  8  inches  in 
width. 

PINK  CUTTINGS.  -Those  who  would  liave  a 
good  di.splay  of  Pinks  next  year  sliould  lose  no 
time  in  getting  in  tlie  cuttings.  They  root 
readily  in  light  sandy  soil  under  a  hand-light  or 


in  a  cold  frame,  provided  they  are  sliaded  from 
the  bright  sun.  If  one  has  neither  a  liand -light 
nor  a  frame,  a  bo.x  with  one  or  two  lioles  at  the 
base,  tliese  covered  with  cinders  and  rough  soil, 
and  the  lemaining  space  being  filled  with  sifted 
sandy  soil,  will  do  excellently.  After  the 
cuttings  are  put  in  the  box  should  be  covered 
with^a  pane_of  glass  and  placed  in  a  shady  spot. 
Every  morning  the  glass 
should  be  removed  and  the 
condensed  moisture  wiped 
off  it.  The  cuttings  are 
very  simply  made  —  the 
shoots  should  be  about 
Z  inches  long,  the  twit  lower 
leaves  being  removed,  and 
the  shoot  cut  through  ju.st 
below  a  joint.  All  Pink 
cuttings  are  commonly 
termed  pipings,  but  the  true 
piping  is  different.  This  is 
ready-made  as  it  were,  it 
needs  neither  trimming  nor 
cutting.  To  obtain  a  true 
piping  one  should  take  hold 
of  the  shoot  with  the  left 
hand,  holding  it  securely 
with  the  finger  and  thumb, 
then  by  pulling  sharply 
upwards  the  piping  with 
basal  joint  comes  out  of  the 
socket.  The  cuttings  or 
pipings  must  be  dibbled 
firmly  in  the  sand}-  soil, 
taking  care  that  the  ends 
are  placed  at  the  base  of 
the  hole  made  by  the  dib- 
ber, and  made  firm  there. 
If  they  are  loosely  placed  in,  many  of  them 
will  fail  to  root.  A  slight  spraying  over  witli 
the  S3'ringe  once  a  day,  in  the  morning,  is 
beneficial  during  hot,  dry  weather.  The  cuttings 
ought  to  be  rooted  in  three  or  four  weeks,  and 
tlien  the  glass  may  V)e  removed. 

j  SUMMER  PRUNING  FRUIT  TREES.— 
During  the   summer  months,   when  fruit  trees, 

I  and  especially  those  on  walls,  are  making  rapid 
growth,  the  beginner  is  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to 
treat  the  shoots — whether  to  cut  them  off,  cut 
them  back,  or  leave  them  alone  until  the  winter. 
To  advise  him  to  carry  out  the  practice  of 
summer    pruning   does    little   to    elucidate    the 

i  matter  that  perplexes  him.  Summer  pruning, 
however,  is  a  valuable  gardening  practice  when 
it  is  rightly  regarded  and  carried  out  with  care 


and  judgment ;  but  it  may  be  worth  while  stating 
here  that  if  root-pruning  were  practised  at  inter- 
vals of  two  or  three  years,  or  whenever  it  seems 
to  be  necessary,  the  necessity  for  so  much  summer 
and  winter  pruning  of  the  branches  would  be 
done  away  with.  And  this,  no  doubt,  would  be 
to  the  great  advantage  of  the  trees,  which  would 
be  far  better  off'  if  their  branches  were  pruned 
less  and  their  roots  were  pruned  more.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  with 

Younij  Fruit  Treeg,  which  grow-  most  vigorously 
for  a  few  years  after  they  are  planted,  and  espe- 
cially if  the  soil  is  at  all  rich.  It  is  useless  to 
keep  on  cutting  back  the  strong  shoots  whicli 
they  make,  for  this  will  simply  result  in  the 
production  of  other  growths  equally  strong.  The 
only  remedy  for  this  state  of  affairs  is  root- 
pruning  ;  in  fact,  any  tree  thus  making  a  lot 
of  strong  growths  and  show-ing  few  signs  of 
developing  flower-buds  is  evidently  in  need  of 
root-pruning,  and  pruning  the  branches  of  a  tree 
in  such  a  state  cannot  be  expected  to  bring  it 
into  a  fruitful  condition.  Still,  even  when  root- 
pruning  is  properly  carried  out  and  the  growth 
of  vigorous  shoots  is  prevented  almost  altogether, 
there  is  still  a  certain  amomit  of  what  is  known 
as  summer  pruning  to  be  done  at  this  time  of  the 
year.     Those  who  have 

Wall  Fruit  Trees  in  their  gardens  will  notice 
that  a  great  many  side  shoots,  or  laterals,  as  the}- 
are  termed,  grow  out  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
Those  w-hich  are  right  away  from  the  wall  on  the 
front  of  tlie  older  shoots  should  be  cut  clean  out 
altogether,  as  they  will  never  be  of  any  value, 
and  they  are  in  such  a  position  that  they  cannot 
be  trained  to  the  wall.  All  the  w-eakest  of  these 
side  shoots  should  also  be  cut  away,  not  cut  back. 
This  «-ill  have  the  effect  of  giving  the  stronger 
and  better  growths  their  full  share  of  air  and 
sunshine.  Then  do  tlie  summer  pruning  of  the 
lateral  shoots  which  remain  consists  in  pinching 
or  cutting  them  back  to  w-ithin  seven  or  eight 
leaves  of  the  base.  'Tuly  is  the  best  month  in 
1  which  to  carry  out  this  work.  The  object  of  this 
pinching  or  cutting  back  the  summer  slioots  is  to 
assist  the  formation  at  their  base  of  fruit  or 
flower- Ijuds.  If  all  these  shoots  were  left  their 
full  length  and  allowed  to  grow  imchecked  until 
the  winter,  they  would  only  have  to  be  cut  back 
then  in  order  to  keep  the  tree  within  bounds. 
The  result  of  this  severe  cutting  back  in  winter 
would  be  that  in  the  spring  following  the  fruit 
tree  would  produce  still  more  leaf-growth,  and 
the  tree  would  be  in  a  less  fruitful  condition  than 
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«(]od  as  well  as  uijoii  spur 
growths.  It  is  usually  found 
fliat  a  fruit  tree  that  grows 
very  vigorously  does  not  form 
many  fruit  buds.  Now  root- 
pruning  directly  checks  strong 
growth,  and  gives  such  a 
check  to  the  tree  that  the 
formation  of  fruit  buds  is 
brought  about.  If,  as  was 
said  before,  root-pruning  is 
periodically  carried  out,  there 
will  be  less  need  for  cutting 
the  shoots.  Still,  there  is 
alwa3's  a  certain  amount  of 
summer  pruning  to  be  done, 
especially  on  fruit  trees  grow- 
ing on  walls,  which  must,  of 
course,  be  kept  within  an 
allotted  space.  Their  shoots 
also  must  be  kept  near  the 
wall,  otherwise  they  lose  the 
advantage  of  the  shelter  and 
warmth  given  out  from  the 
wall,  and.  unless  they  have 
this  the  trees  might  as  well 
be  in  the  open  garden.  In 
the  ease  of 

Biiah  or  Pyramid  Apples. 
Pears  and  Plums  growing  in 
the  open  garden,  the  trees 
need  not  be  so  closely  summer 
pruned  as  those  on  walls,  and 
especially  is  this  the  case 
with  the  Apple.  The  Pear 
bears  very  freely  on  spur 
growths,  and  by  careful  prac- 
tice of  root -pruning  and 
s  u  m  m  e  r 


GARDENING     OF 
WEEK. 


THE 


FOE 


THE    SOUTH    AND    SOUTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Flower    Garden. 

CINUS  ARBOREUS  AN1>  VARIETY 
SNOW  QUEEN.— From  seeds  sown 
now  in  a  cold  frame  good  plants  may 
still  be  grown  to  put  out  during 
autumn  or  next  spring.  The  former, 
if  well  grown,  will  in  three  years' 
time  make  a  plant  7  feet  and  8  feet  high  and  as 
much  as  10  feet  through.  The  white  variety 
only  grows  about  3  feet  high,  and  is  of  a  more 
prostrate  habit.  It  is  excellent  for  a  dry  sunny 
slope.  They  are  not  long-li\-ed,  and  are  generally 
at  their  best  the  third  year  from  seed  ;  thus  it  is 
best  to  raise  some  annuall\'.  Here  they  seed 
themselves  freely. 

Meconopsis  nepalfnsis  is  now  in  flower,  and  as 
it  is  a  biennial,  seed  should  be  saved  and  sown 
while  fresh.  M.  Wallichii,  also  a  biennial,  is 
now  showing  flower,  and  where  grown  in 
<|uantit}-  varies  a  good  deal  in  colour.  Care 
should  thus  be  taken  to  save  seed  from  good 
coloured  plants.  This  is  a  splendid  subject  for  a 
moist,  partially-shaded  position. 

Plants  Undkk  Gla.ss. 
Hippcaxtriims.  — The  earlier  started  batches 
will  now  have  completed  their  growth,  and 
water  may  gradually  be  withheld  as  the  foliage 
ripens  off.  They  may  then  with  advantage  be 
removed  to  a  cold  frame  where  they  will  be  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun,  keeping  the  lights  on  to 
keep  them  dry  during  wet  weather. 


THE  CAPE  PRtMROSE  (.STREPTOOARPUS) — A  (JOOD  GREENHOUSE  PLANT. 


pru  ning, 

each     of 

its      long 

branches 

m  a  y     b  e 

made     to 

ever.     By   cheeking  their   growth,    however     in  i  bear  a  masslof  fruit  buds.     It 

midsummer,    the   sap   of    the    tree    is    directed    is  well,  however,  to  allow  the 

towards  the  \  Apple  a   little    more   license, 

for  it  does  not  take  so  kindly 
Formation  of  Fruit  Buds  at  the  base  of  the  to  this  treatment  as  the  Pear 
shoot  cut  back.  A  number  of  secondary  shoots  does,  and  it  is  well  to  allow 
will  form  during  the  course  of  the  summer,  and  the  growth  of  more  young 
these  in  their  turn  nuist  be  cut  back  as  soon  as  shoots.  If  the  Apple  trees 
they  have  made  two  or  three  leaves.     By  thus  ]  are     properly     root  -  pruned. 


comparatively  little  summer 
pruning  of  the  shoots  will  be 
necessary. 


checking  the  growth  of  the  tree  in  the  summer, 

its  energies,   instead  of  being  directed  towards 

the   production   of   leaves,    are  diverted  in    the 

direction  in  which  they  should  be,   namely,  the 

formation  of  fruit  buds.     Tliis  summer  pruning 

has  the  effect  of    preventing  the  tree  becoming 

overcrowded    with  leaves    and   shoots.     At   the 

winter  pruning  the  .shoots,  which  are  cut  back  in 

summer  time  to  seven  or  eight  buds,  must  be  still 

further  shortened  to  within  about  four  buds  of 

the   base.     It  is  at  the  base  of    this    shortened 

growth   that   fruit    buds    will   eventually   form. 

This  is  a  general  explanation  of  the  method  of  |  graph   sent    by    a   correspon- 

sunimer  pruning  fruit  trees,  and  it  may  be  taken  ,  dent,  whose   notes    on    their 

to   apply    to   Apples,   Pears,    Plums   and   Sweet    cultivation   we   hope    shortly 

Cherries.  to  publish. 


THE  CAPE   PRIMROSE, 

as  the  Streptocarpus  is  com- 
monly called,  is  a  charming 
plant  for  the  greenhouse,  more 
espeoiallj'  now,  as  present  da3' 
varieties  are  so  much  im- 
proved. The  accompanying 
illustration  is  from  a   photo- 


The  Morello  Cherry,  the  Peach  and  Nectarine, 
produce  their  fruits  upon  shoots  made  the  pre- 
ceding 3'ear,  therefore  the  pruning  of  these  trees 
consists  in  cutting  out  those  shoots  which  have 
produced  fruits,  and  training  in  the  current 
year's  growths  that  will  bear  fruit  the  following 
year.  The  chief  pruning  of  these  three  kinds  of 
trees  is  best  done  in  the  early  autumn  after  the 
fruits  are  gathered.  When  summer  pruning  the 
other  fruit  trees  it  should  be  remembered  that 
wherever  there  is  room,  and  a  good  J'oung  growth 
is  available,  this  should  be  trained  in  its  full 
length,  and  should  not  be  cut  back  as  advised  for 
the  majority  of  the  side  growths,  for  most  of  the 
fruit  trees  mentioned  bear  fruits  w  ell  upon  young 


THINNING  SEEDLINGS. 
Seedling  plants  grow  apace, 
both  in  the  kitchen  garden 
and  in  the  flower  garden, 
and  they  need  frequent  thin- 
ning, so  that  each  may  have 
sufficient  room  in  which  to 
develop.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
keep  the  seedlings  of  annuals 
free  from  each  other  until  the 
flower-buds  show",  when  any 
further  thinning  is  unneces- 
sary. Kitchen  garden  crops, 
such  as  Carrots,  Radishes,  &c. , 
need  proper  thinning. 


THINNING    SEEDLINGS  OF   VARIOUS   SORTS.  BOTH    IN    THE    FLOWER 
AND  KITCHEN   GARDEN,  MUST   NOW   BE  CARRIED   OUT. 
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Malnmison  Carnations. — A  start  should  now 
be  made  to  layer  the  earliest  batch.  They  should 
be  rooted  in  a  cold  frame.  One  that  has  been 
used  for  early  vegetables  will  do,  the  soil  in  it 
only  requiring  the  addition  of  some  coarse  sand 
and  leaf-soil.  For  propagating  purposes  select 
strong  healthy  plants.  Cut  out  all  weak  shoots, 
and  strip  the  lower  leaves  from  the  ones  to  be 
layered.  Water  well  before  turning  out  of  their 
pots,  and  plant  deep  enough  to  allow  the  shoots 
to  be  easily  laj'ered  in  the  usual  way.  When 
finished  they  should  be  well  watered  with  a  fine- 
rosed  can,  and  the  lights  replaced.  Until  they 
begin  to  root  they  should  be  shaded  from  bright 
sunshine. 

Fruits  Under  Glass. 

Peacht.s  and  Nectarines  in  successional  houses, 
where  the  fruit  is  swelling,  should  be  well 
supplied  with  water,  and  where  trees  are  heavily 
cropped  give  good  applications  of  weak  liquid 
manure.  Keep  the  syringe  busy  as  long  as 
possible  to  keep  down  red  spider.  As  the  fruits 
approach  ripeness  they  should  have  plenty  of 
air,   leaving  a  little  on  all  night. 

Hardy   Fruit. 

Red  and  Black  Currants  have  this  season  been 
badly  infested  with  aphis,  and  repeated  sprayings 
and  washing  with  the  garden  engine  have  only 
partly  kept  them  in  check  ;  but  now  the  tips  of 
the  shoots,  and  with  them  the  aphis,  may  be  cut 
off  and  burned.  Take  care  not  to  stop  the  leading 
shoots  required  for  extension  on  young  bushes. 

Gooseberries,  if  required  for  dessert,  should  be 
well  thinned  if  they  are  overcropped,  as  is  the 
case  here  this  season. 

Pltons. — Where  thickly  set  these  will  require 
to  be  thinned.  The  same  applies  to  Apples  and 
Pears,  but  they,  owing  to  dull  and  cold  weather. 
have  fallen  off  badly. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Carrots.  — On  ground  cleared  of  early  Potatoes 
a  small  sowing  of  a  Short  Horn  Carrot  should  be 
made  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  young  roots 
always  in  demand.  Make  another  sowing  at  the 
beginning  of  August,  and  allow  the  seedlings  to 
remain  in  the  ground  all  the  winter.  This  later 
sowing  will  keep  up  the  suppl}'  of  young  roots 
until  the  frame  ones  come  on  next  spring. 

French  Beans. — Make  another  sowing  for  late 
use  in  a  position  where  they  may  if  necessary  be 
protected.  A  good  selection  of  Canadian  Wonder 
is  still  as  good  as  any  for  this  purpose.  Earth 
up  the  earlier  sowings  ;  keep  well  mulched  and 
supplied  with  water  during  hot  weather.  A 
sowing  of  Runner  Beans  may  still  be  made  for 
late  supplies. 

Celeriac  — This  vegetable  is  not  so  generally 
grown  as  it  ought  to  be.  It  maj'  now  be  planted 
out  on  the  fiat,  allowing  1 8  inches  between  the 
rows  and  12  inches  from  plant  to  plant.  Like 
Celery  it  requires  abundance  of  water  and  the 
removal  of  all  suckers. 

J.   COUTTS. 
(Gardener  to  Sir  T.  Dyke  Acland,  Bart.) 

Killerton,  Devon. 


FOR  THE  NORTH  AND  NORTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Carnations  for  winter  flowering  should  now  be 
given  their  final  shift,  using  8-inch  pots  for  the 
earliest  struck  and  .5-inch  or  6-inch  for  the  later 
ones.  Medium  loam,  containing  a  good  propor- 
tion of  fibre,  plenty  of  sand  or  road  grit  and 
bone-meal  will  need  to  be  among  the  main  con- 
stituents of  the  compost.  The  plants  must  not 
be  exposed  to  heavy  rain  at  any  time,  and  when 
plunged  or  placed  out  in  the  open  spare  lights 
should  be  kept  at  hand  to  give  them  temporary 
shelter.     In  the 

Store  and  Greenhouse  some  plants  have  grown 
apace,  and  a  general  rearrangement  should  be 
given,  cleaning  the  plants  at  the  same  time.    Red 


spider  will  probably  become  prominent  in  the 
stove  with  the  advent  of  warm  weather,  and 
unless  quickly  checked  will  convert  vigorous 
plants  into  sickly  ones.  Water  applied  with 
force  to  the  undersides  of  the  leaves  should  be 
persevered  with  until  the  plants  are  clean, 
maintaining  a  plentiful  supply  of  atmospheric 
moisture  and  thorough  ventilation. 

Flower   Garden. 

Flowering  Shruhs. — Some  of  the  early  flowering 
shrubs  may  be  pruned  judiciouslj*  now,  shorten- 
ing back  gross  shoots  and  thinning  out  branches. 
Directly  after  flowering  cut  back  to  dormant 
buds  that  will  break  away  and  ripen  suitalile 
growths  b}'  the  end  of  the  summer.  A  top-dress- 
ing of  leaf -mould  or  decayed  manure  maj-  be  given 
to  established  shrubs  with  advantage,  lightly 
pointing  into  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Some 
of  these  are  allowed  to  grow  until  they  consist  of 
a  dense  mass  of  weakly  shoots,  both  general 
appearance  and  satisfactory  flowering  suffering 
in  consequence. 

Flower  Beds.  —  Quick  growing  sub-tropical 
plants,  such  as  the  Castor  Oil,  will  require  to  be 
kept  securely  tied  to  sticks.  If  the  beds  are 
not  wanted  in  flower  as  yet,  nearly  all  plants 
may  be  divested  of  their  flowers  as  the}'  form. 
Ply  the  hoe  frequently  between  the  plants  while 
yet  small. 

Fruits  Under  Glass. 

Fills. — Early  houses  from  which  the  fruit  has 
been  gathered  will  be  producing  the  second  crop. 
These  may  be  thinned,  as  the  fruit  will  not  be  of 
such  good  quality  as  the  first  supply.  The 
foliage  may  have  a  thorough  washing  with  the 
syringe.  Fire-heat  may  be  used  with  modera- 
tion, closing  the  house  early  in  the  afternoon  and 
giving  plenty  of  moisture.  Trees  in  the  second 
house  now  ripening  their  crop  wall  require  a 
constant  supply  of  diluted  liquid  manure  or 
artificial  stimulant.  Maintain  a  night  tempera- 
ture of  6(1°  to  65°,  and  admit  plenty  of  air  during 
the  daytime. 

Fruit  Trees  in  Pots.  —  Those  which  ha\e 
ripened  their  fruits  may  be  given  an  abundance 
of  fresh  air  to  prepare  them  for  being  placed 
outside.  The  foliage  should  be  thoroughlj' 
cleaned  after  fruiting.  Give  water  to  the  roots 
as  required,  with  an  occasional  dose  of  liquid 
manure.  As  the  wood  becomes  ripened  they  may 
be  removed  out  of  doors. 

Hardy  Fruit. 

The  ties  on  grafts  that  are  growing  freelj'  may 
be  loosened.  Tie  the  new  shoot  firmly  to  a 
stake  to  avoid  breakages  or  the  wrenching  out  at 
the  union  between  stock  and  scion.  Remove  all 
shoots  and  suckers  that  may  grow  below  the 
point  where  the  scion  was  inserted.  Mulch  if 
required.     Hand-weed 

Strawberry  Beds  before  putting  on  the  nets. 
Tanned  netting  cjf  1-inch  mesh  is  suitable  for  the 
purpose,  and  should  be  put  on  before  the  fruit 
begins  to  colour,  for  as  soon  as  colour  shows 
liirds  will  become  troublesome.  They  are  best 
supported  on  deal  frames  about  5,  feet  high  from 
the  ground,  allowing  gathering  to  be  done  w  ith- 
out  removing  the  net. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

tilobe  Artichokes. — These  are  gross  feeders,  and 
to  secure  large  and  fleshy  heads  an  abundant 
sup])ly  of  manure  water  may  be  aft'orded.  Where 
a  large  stock  is  grown,  disbudding  may  be 
practised,  removing  all  lateral  buds  as  the\' 
appear,  leaving  the  centre  for  use.  Get  all 
winter  and  spring  crops  into  the  places  allotted 
to  them  ;  if  the  weather  is  dry,  many  crops  may 
be  top-dressed,  either  with  well-decayed  manure 
or  litter.  Peas  and  Beans  among  the  first.  Large 
specimen  Onions  should  have  a  laj'er  of  horse 
manure  put  1  inch  deep  over  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  this,  as  well  as  feeding,  being  a  great 
sa^^ng  in  watering.  W.   H.   Lambert. 

(Gardener  to  Earl  Grey. ) 

Hawick,  Northumberland. 


TO 


ANSWERS 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 
Questions  and  Answers.— r/if  Editor  intends 
to  make  The  GarI'EN  helpful  to  all  readers  ivho  desire 
assistance,  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may 
be,  and  with  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
'^Answers  to  Corre^ondents "  column.  All  co7mnunica' 
tions  should  he  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  0/  I  HE 
Garden,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W.C.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the 
paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should 
be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


FLOWER    GARDEN. 
W^hlte  Lily  diseased  (/.  F.  ,4.).— We 

are  sorry  to  say  that  your  Lilium  eandidum  is 
suffering  from  the  disease  which  not  infrequently 
attacks  this  beautiful  hardy  plant.  Vou  should 
take  up  the  bulbs  towards  the  end  of  July,  and 
before  replanting  them  place  them  in  a  bag 
containing  flowers  of  sulphur  ;  shake  the  bag  well 
so  that  the  sulphur  makes  its  way  among  the 
scales  of  the  Lily  bulbs.  Then  in  replanting, 
which  should  be  done  soon,  as  the  bulbs 
deteriorate  if  left  long  above  the  soil,  choose  a 
dry  and  warm  soil,  and  place  plenty  of  sand 
round  about  the  bulbs  when  you  put  them  in. 
If  the  bulbs  are  planted  in  a  damp,  moist  soil 
and  shaded  position  the}-  are  much  more  liable 
to  suffer  from  the  disease  than  in  a  sunny  border 
in  warm,  well-drained  soil. 

New  bed  of  Pinks  (//.  //.).— The  best 

way  to  renew  your  Pinks  is  by  means  of  cuttings. 
You  may  take  these  as  soon  as  they  are  ready, 
cutting  off  the  young  shoots  lower  dow-n  and 
removing  the  two  lower  leaves.  They  should  be 
3  inches  or  i  inches  long.  You  should  dibble 
the  shoots  in  sandy  soil,  either  in  a  cold  frame 
or  in  a  hand-light,  or  you  may  even  put  them  in  a 
box,  covering  this  over  with  a  sheet  of  glass. 
Instead  of  taking  cuttings  you  may  get  pipings, 
which  are  the  end  of  the  young  shoots  pulled  out 
with  the  basal  joint  intact.  These  must  be 
dibbled  in  sandy  soil,  either  in  a  hand-light  or  in 
a  cold  frame,  just  as  with  the  cuttings  proper. 
The  cuttings  must  be  shaded  from  the  sun.  If 
kept  close  they  should  be  rooted  in  about  three 
or  four  weeks.  Y'ou  should  remove  the  glass 
cover  every  morning  and  wipe  away  the  con- 
densed moisture,  otherwise  this  maj-  fall  and 
cause  the  cuttings  to  decay. 

Tulip  diseased  (/'.  L.  H'.).  —  The  leaves  of  the 
Tulip  sent  are  undoubtedly  suffering  from  the  Tulip 
disease,  and  we  are  afraid  the  only  thing  you  can  do  is  to 
take  them  up  and  burn  them,  and  either  burn  the  soil  in 
which  they  are  growing  or  else  make  up  your  mind  not  to 
plant  Tulips  there  again  for  two  or  three  years. 

Tulips  diseased  (T.  X.  F.).—U  would  be  much 
more  satisfactory  if  you  had  sent  us  some  leaves  of  the 
Tulips.  It  is  impossible  to  say  from  the  state  of  the 
flowers  whether  or  not  the  bulbs  are  diseased.  Although 
the  disfigxu-ation  of  the  flowers  points  almost  to  some 
disease,  part  of  the  damage  to  the  petals  seems  to  be  due 
to  insects  having  eaten  pieces  out  of  them,  and  it  might 
also  partly  be  due  to  the  hea^-y  rain  that  has  been  experi- 
enced  lately.  If  you  will  be  good  enough  to  send  us 
leaves  we  shall  then  be  able  to  say  definitely  whether  or 
not  your  plants  are  attacked  by  the  Tulip  ntould. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 
Lilacs  from  CUtllngS  ^Corre.ipondent). 
It  will  be  quite  impossible  to  obtain  plants  of  Lilac 
to  flower  next  spring  from  cuttings  put  in  after 
the  year's  flowering  is  over  ;  indeed,  it  will  take 
three  years  to  obtain  satisfactory  flowering 
plants.  The  shoots  that  are  produced  on  the 
plants  that  have  flowered  under  glass  are  not  at 
all  difficult  to  strike  if  thej-  are  taken  off  at  a 
joint  to  a  length  of  about  4  inches  and  dibbled 
firmly  into  well-drained  pots  of  sandy  soil  in  a 
close'  propagating   case.     Cuttings  may  also  be 
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taken  from  outdoor  plants  as  soon  as  the  young 
shoots  have  become  partly  wood}'.  For  this 
purpose  shoots  of  medium  vigour  should  be 
chosen.  Put  into  pots  of  sandy  soil  as  above 
recommended  these  may  be  stood  in  an  ordinary 
garden  frame,  which  should  be  kept  close  and 
shaded.  When  rooted,  air  must  be  given  by 
degrees. 

Clipping  Yews  now  (IV.  G.  W.).— Vou  may 
safely  I'lip  yoiu-  Vews  now,  as  there  is  still  time  enough 
for  them  to  grow  a  little,  and  thus  iiuiekly  relieve  the 
cropped  up  appearance  inseparable  from  newly-clipped 
trees. 

Ivy  (Tipjf).— The  small-leaved  Ut.  of  which  you  send  a 
leaf,  has  probably  originated  as  a  sport  from  the  large- 
leaved  I\T,  of  which  you  also  send  a  leaf.  Naturally,  the 
plant  grows  more  vigorously  towards  the  top  of  the  wall, 
and  there,  if  anywhere,  it  might  be  expected  to  revert  to 
the  type,  which  your  Ivy  has  done.  In  a  comparatively 
warm  place,  such  as  the  glass-roofed  verandah  in  which 
the  Ivy  is  growing,  it  would  be  still  more  likely  to  grow 
out  of  its  varietal  form  and  assume  its  normal  growth. 

Paulownla  flow^erlng  (•/.  Jfa(/ii'<wo»i).— Gene- 
rally speaking,  it  is  not  usual  for  the  Paulownia  to  flower 
in  the  Jlidlands,  for  though  buds  are  often  formed,  they 
generally  fall  a  prey  to  spring  frosts  and  drop  before 
expansion.  The  liability  of  the  buds  to  injury  is  increased 
by  the  fact  that  they  swell  rapidly  in  the  early  spring 
months,  then,  when  frosts  come,  they  have  not  the  same 
power  of  resistance  as  when  quite  dormant.  In  the 
Southern  counties  the  flowers  are  much  more  frequently 
seen.  It  is  in  every  way  a  remarkable  tree,  the  foliage 
being  very  handsome,  while  the  panicles  of  Foxglove-like 
flowers  are  totally  unlike  those  of  any  other  hardy  tree. 
Just  as  they  are  expanding  the  pleasing  fragrance  of  the 
blossoms  is  very  noticeable. 


•     ROSE    GARDEN. 
Manure   for    Roses  {/iVarfc/ ).  —  You 

might  with  aihantage  mulch  your  Roses  with 
cow  manure,  that  is,  if  you  do  not  object  to  its 
unsightliness  in  the  garden.  As  the  plants  are 
looking  so  well,  we  should  be  inclined  almost  to 
let  thera  alone,  except  for  an  occasional  applica- 
tion of  guano  or  some  other  quick-acting  fertiliser. 
A  liquid  made  from  the  cow  manure  would  be  of 
great  advantage  to  them.  Rose  (General  Schabli- 
kine  is  a  vigorous-growing  Tea  Rose,  very  free 
flowering  and  most  effective  in  the  garden.  It 
has  large  and  full  flowers,  coppery  red  in  colour. 
You  might  find  better  Roses  for  showing  in  the 
class  for  buttonholes,  although  it  would  doubt- 
less be  excellent  in  a  bunch  of  garden  Roses. 
Wra.  Allen  Rieliardson  is  one  of  the  best  Roses 
for  buttonholes. 

Cupled  Rose  foliage  (H.J.  J/.).— We 

believe  the  curling  of  the  foliage  is  caused  by 
some  fungus  or  insect  attacking  the  roots.  We 
have  found  the  same  thing  happen  to  Roses 
growing  in  a  light  soil  that  had  been  made  up 
from  various  rubbish  -  heaps.  Sometimes  on 
examination  we  have  found  a  small  insect  inside 
the  curled  leaves,  but  rather  think  they  were 
there  as  a  hiding-place.  As  the  trouble  happened 
last  year,  we  should  advise  you  to  replant  the 
Roses  next  autumn,  and  at  the  same  time  have  the 
soil  well  trenched  and  a  liberal  amount  of  lime 
added.  Doubtless  a  good  watering  now  with 
some  liquid  cow  manure  and  soot  would  have  a 
beneficial  effect  on  the  plants.  We  think  it  would 
be  a  good  plan  to  remove  a  portion  of  this 
blighted  foliage  and  trust  to  the  next  growth  to 
come  better.  We  fear  no  fungicide  would  be 
beneficial  now  to  the  foliage  that  is  attacked,  but 
a  dusting  with  "green"  sulphur  after  you  have 
removed  some  of  the  foliage  would  be  beneficial. 

Roses  fdiling  (A.  R.  B.).— It  is  very 
difKcult  to  account  for  your  Roses  being  so 
weakly,  having  few  leaves  and  poor  buds,  as  you 
say.  You  do  not  mention  about  having  used 
any  insecticide,  so  we  presume  it  cannot  be  due 
to  your  having  syringed  them  with  too  strong  a 
mixture,  as  this  would  certainly  have  the  effect 
of  turning  the  leaves  brown  and  making  them 
fall  oft'.  We  should  think  part  of  the  trouble  is 
most  probably  due  to  the  cold  unseasonable 
weather  that  has  been  experienced  so  far  this 
year.  We  have  experienced  the  same  thing  with 
our  own  Roses  grown  near  London.  We  do  not 
think  the  mulching  with  manure  in  October  and 


April  have  done  any  harm  to  the  Roses.  Perhaps 
they  have  been  in  their  place  too  long.  If  they 
have  been  planted  three  years,  we  should  ad\'ise 
you  next  autumn  to  take  them  up,  dig  tlie  bed 
thoroughly  2  feet  deep  and  replant  them.  The 
soil  maj'  possibly  be  somewhat  sour  owing  to  tlio 
heavy  applications  of  manure  that  you  have 
given.  This  would  account  for  a  poor  growth. 
We  are  afraid  that  all  you  can  do  now  is  to  keep 
the  soil  well  stirred  with  a  hoe  or  fork,  so  as  to 
keep  tlie  surface  loose,  and  do  not  give  any  more 
manure  at  all  this  summer.  If  the  growths  are 
at  all  crowded,  remove  the  weakest  ones  so  that 
the  others  may  have  plenty  of  air  and  light. 

Stock  fop  Roses  (Tilston)  —Various  stocks  are 
used  for  budding  or  grafting  Roses,  the  most  extensively 
used  one  being,  perhaps,  the  common  Dog  Rose  of  this 
country.    It  is  impossible  to  name  from  the  piece  sent. 

Rose  malfopmed  (Tips).— The  malformation  in 
the  Rose-bud  sent  is  due  to  tiie  fact  that  the  stamens 
have  become  petaloid,  that  is  to  say,  the  centre  of  the 
flower,  where  the  stamens,  usually  yellow,  are  seen,  is 
taken  up  largely  by  these  malformed  petaloid  growths.  It 
is  probably  only  a  freak,  and  is  not  at  all  likely  to  become 
constant  and  so  interfere  with  the  beauty  of  your  Rose 
tree.  • 

Tonk's  Rose  manure  (H.  «.),— The  recipe  for 
this  has  been  given  in  'I'lIK  Oahden  several  times.  It  is 
made  as  follows:  Superphosphate  of  lime,  twelve  parts; 
nitrate  of  potash,  ten  parts  ;  sulphate  of  magnesia,  two 
parts ;  sulphate  of  iron,  one  part ;  and  sulphate  of  lime,  eight 
parts.  It  is  usually  applied  in  early  spring  at  the  rate  of 
lllj.  to  the  square  yard  over  the  whole  border,  and  not 
just  round  each  plant. 

Rose  Fortune's  Yellow  (£.  J.  if.).— The  shoots 
sent  are,  we  believe,  from  a  Banksian  Rose  Fortuniana, 
and  not  the  beautiful  Fortune's  Yellow.  Fortuniana  is 
pretty  and  has  large  white  flowers,  but  has  no  comparison 
to  Fortune's  Yellow,  with  its  large  coppery  and  salmon 
semi  double  flowers.  Why  not  bud  the  true  Fortune's 
Yellow  on  this  spurious  sort?  Y'ou  could  doubtless  obtain 
a  plant  with  suitable  wood  for  budding  from  one  of  our 
leading  Rose  growers,  atid  by  budding  several  shoots  of 
the  current  season's  growth  you  would  in  a  year  or  so 
have  a  very  flue  plant. 


FRUfT    GARDEN. 
Blistered  Pear  leaves  {Seato7i).—This 

is  cau.sed  by  a  niitc.  The  mite  is  strongly  en- 
trenched between  the  two  surfaces  of  the  leaves, 
perfectly  safe  from  the  action  of  any  insecticide. 
Every  affected  leaf  should  be  plucked  off'  and 
destroyed,  the  tree  sprayed  in  winter  with 
the  alkali  mixtxtre  already  mentioned,  and  have 
a  keen  look  out  in  early  spring  for  the  re- 
appearance of  any  affected  leaves,  cutting  them 
off  at  once  on  detection.  If  the  trees  are  very 
badly  aff'ected,  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to 
take  up  and  burn  them. 

Red  spider  on  Vines  iff.  M.  c.).— 

We  fear  your  'Vines  have  suffered  from  sudden 
changes  of  temperature,  and  that  painting 
over  the  pipes  so  early  in  the  season  did  not 
assist  them  ;  indeed,  the  reverse,  as  the  sulphur 
should  never  be  applied  until  the  berries  are  a 
fair  size,  but  there  VfiW  be  no  danger  now.  At 
the  same  time  we  should  not  advise  mixing  soap 
with  the  sulphur.  Red  spider  is  usually  caused 
by  a  dry  atmosphere,  and  you  say  you  have 
maintained  a  damp  one,  so  that  there  must  be 
other  causes.  We  think  you  must  have  admitted 
cold  winds  or  given  insufficient  ventilation  early 
in  the  day,  and  at  this  date  it  would  be  well  to 
thoroughly  dress  the  hot- water  pipes  with  a  thick 
sulphur  solution  late  in  the  day  when  the  house 
is  (juite  dry,  the  Vines  also.  After  this  is  done 
sponge  some  of  the  worst  foliage  with  a  little 
sulphur.  It  would  be  a  much  quicker  way  to 
syringe,  but  this  affects  the  Grapes,  and  then  in 
a  few  days  keep  the  house  thoroughly  moist  until 
the  berries  have  commenced  to  colour.  There 
are  some  good  insecticides  that  prevent  the 
spread  of  red  spider  if  used  in  time,  but  you  are 
unable  to  adopt  strong  measures  with  the  berries 
at  this  stage,  though  with  care  you  may  with 
advantage  use  XL  All  Nicotine.  This  is  an 
excellent  insecticide  and  easily  applied.  It  may 
be  obtained  from  any  seedsman.  It  is  burnt 
in  a  copper  cylinder  with  a  small  lamp,  and 
is  useful  for  thrips  and  other  pests.  Never 
syringe  with  cold  water,  as  you  say  it  has  a  bad 


effect  on  the  Grapes.  If  your  Vines  are  at  all 
weak  leave  a  little  moi-e  lateral  growth  to 
counteract  the  evil  effects  of  the  red  spider. 
This  will  assist  the  berries  to  swell  freely,  and 
next  winter,  when  the  Vines  are  at  rest, 
thoroughly  limewash  the  walls.  Wash  all  paint 
with  carbolic  soap  and  the  Vines  with  a  strong 
sulphur  solution,  to  which  should  be  added 
sufficient  carbolic  soap  to  make  it  thick  like 
paint.  This  done  the  Vines  should  be  free  from 
the  pest  another  season. 

Pear  fruit  disfig'ured  (.seacoji).— The 

Pear  midge  is  responsilile  for  the  injury  to  your 
young  Pear  fruit.  Its  little  legless,  yellowish 
white  maggots  live  in  numbers  inside  the  young 
fruit  and  feed  upon  it,  thereby  causing  them  to 
wither  and  dry  up.  There  is  no  known  cure  for 
the  affected  fruit.  The  best  preventive  against 
its  further  spread  is  to  pull  off'  and  destroy  every 
di.seased  fruit,  taking  care  at  the  same  time  to 
pick  up  any  that  may  have  fallen  to  the  ground, 
afterwards  shaking  the  tree  well  in  order  to 
dislodge  those  ready  to  fall,  and  removing  the 
surface  soil  to  the  depth  of  2  inches  as  far  as 
the  branches  extend,  burning  this  also  if  possible, 
so  as  to  make  .stire  that  all  have  been  destroyed. 
You  should  .spray  your  trees  with  the  eausti<; 
alkali  preparation  in  winter. 

Nectarines    unsatisfactory 

(M.  S.  P.). — Nectarines  in  pots  need  to  be  very 
carefully  looked  after,  especiallj'  when  the 
fruits  are  small,  otherwise  the  latter  invariably 
fall  oft'.  We  are  afraid  that  improper  watering 
is  partly  responsible  for  the  bad  condition  of  your 
plants  and  the  falling  oft'  of  the  leaves.  There  is 
also  some  indication  of  tlie  leaves  having  been 
scorched.  Perhaps  you  have  had  the  plants  in 
too  high  a  temperature.  There  is  no  disease  on 
the  leaves  sent,  and  we  are  afraid  that  all  we 
can  advise  you  to  do  is  to  take  especial  care  that 
the  roots  are  not,  at  any  time,  allowed  to  sutt'er 
from  the  want  of  water.  Owing  to  the  large 
amount  of  dull  weather  we  have  had  lately,  the 
Nectarine  leaves  would  naturally  be  somewhat 
tender,  and  any  strong  bursts  of  sunshine  would 
be  liable  to  scorch  them.  Y'ou  would  do  well, 
therefore,  to  shade  them  slightly  in  the  event  of 
bright  weather  coming  in. 

Grapes   diseased  (A'.  A.  ii/. ).— Your 

Grapes  are  suffering  from  an  attack  of  mildew, 
the  form  of  mildew  that  attacks  the  fruit  of 
the  Vine,  and  is  commonly  known  as  Brown 
Rot.  The  disease  causes  the  berries  to  cea.se 
growth,  they  turn  brown,  and  eventually  fall 
off.  The  leaves  are  often  also  affected  by 
this  fungus,  and  in  severe  cases  it  extends 
also  to  the  shoots.  If  all  the  bunches  are  as 
badly  attacked  as  the  specimen  berries  you 
sent,  we  are  afraid  you  will  be  able  to  do  veiy 
little  to  save  the  crop.  If,  however,  only  a  few 
berries  here  and  there  are  suffering,  you  should 
cut  them  off  and  burn  them.  You  must  be 
very  careful  not  to  leave  any  diseased  leaves  or 
berries  about  the  house  in  the  autunm,  for  they 
will  simply  aggravate  the  disease  the  following 
season.  It  is  most  important  also  to  clean  the 
Vines  thoroughly  in  the  winter  and  early  spring 
before  they  start  into  growth.  You  might  spray 
the  Vines  with  Bordeaux  mixture  early  another 
season  should  the  disease  show,  but  we  are  afraid 
the  berries  sent  are  far  too  badly  attacked  for  the 
disease  to  be  arrested. 

Damage  to  Peach  leaves  (F.  C.).— The  punc- 
tured appearance  of  your  Peach  tree  leaves  leads  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  have  been  damaged  by  being  fumi- 
gated recently  with  too  strong  an  application  of  some 
uisecticide.  The  same  injury  has  been  attributed  to  the 
presence  of  Humea  elegans  in  close  proximity  to  the  trees 
in  the  same  house.  The  sample  leaves  are  large  and  well 
grown,  and  we  cannot  trace  the  presence  of  any  disease. 

Suckeps  on  Apple  tree  W  E.  C.).— You  should 
take  away  the  soil  from  round  the  tree  until  you  come  to 
the  place  where  the  suckers  originate  It  is  not  much  use 
just  pinching  them  off  as  they  show  through  the  soil. 
The  thing  to  do  is  to  get  their  origin,  then  if  you  get  them 
right  out  there,  we  do  not  think  you  will  have  much  more 
trouble  with  them.  Simply  pinching  oft"  the  tops  causes 
them  to  make  other  growths,  and  does  not  in  any  way 
tend  to  eradiate  them.    AVe  are  sorry  you  are  unatile  to 
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send  any  more  Dendrobium  blooms,  but  perhaps  when 
the  plant  comes  into  bloom  again  we  may  be  able  to  name 
them  for  you. 

Black  Cuppant  diseased  (Tastfm).'-'Vhe  cause 
of  the  Black  Currant  bushes  shrivelling  and  dying  off  is  a 
caterpillar  or  grub,  which  works  its  way  into  the  centre 
of  the  branch  and  feeds  there  in  the  spring,  gradually 
working  its  way  along  the  pith.  The  only  remedy  for  this 
is  to  cut  otf  all  the  affected  parts  and  burn  them.  If  a 
branch  is  examined  pinictures  may  be  observed,  and  when 
split  down  the  centre  the  pith  will  be  found  to  be  almost 
all  eaten  away  or  turned  black.  The  branches  sent  were 
also  badly  infested  with  aphis. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 
Moles  OP  mice  in  jgrarden  [0.  M.  a.). 

From  the  description  given  by  you  of  the 
destruction  to  roots  and  seeds  in  your  garden 
and  the  tunnelling  or  burrowing  seen  in  the 
soil,  that  the  creature  doing  this  mischief  is 
neither  mouse  nor  vole,  but  the  mole  cricket. 
This  pest  seldom  comes  to  the  surface,  but 
works  in  the  soil,  eating  roots.  It  is  about 
2  inches  long,  colour  brown,  has  sharp  pincers 
and  its  fore  feet  have  capacity  to  scrape  away 
soil  and  form  burrows.  Eggs  are  laid  by  the 
female  in  large  <iuantities,  and  the  young  hatched 
in  July  prey  on  all  description  of  tender  roots 
or  seeds.  The  only  remedy  seems  to  be  in 
finding  the  nests  in  the  soil  and  digging  them 
out  at  midsummer,  and  thus  destroying  the  eggs. 
A  little  paraffin  or  tar  poured  into  the  runs  here 
and  there  also  helps  to  drive  the  pests  away. 
They  throw  up  small  motmds  like  moles,  and 
thus  make  their  presence  knoMii. 

Rhubapb   stalks   and   leaves   destpoyed 

(F.  Powell).— Tha  injuiy  to  the  leaves  and  stalks  we  think 
must  have  been  caused  by  the  Cabbage  caterpillar.  It  is 
very  seldom  indeed  that  anything  ails  this  useful  plant. 

Cabbag-e  malfonmed  (/.  //.  Potter).  —  The 
curious  funnel-shaped  growths  that  you  found  on  your 
Cabbages  are  not  at  all  uncommon,  though  yours  are  on 
unusually  long  stalks.  I  presume  yours  grew,  as  they 
usually  do,  from  the  midrib  of  a  leaf.  The  cause  of  these 
growths  is  not  known.  Perhaps  some  slight  injury  to  the 
midrib  at  that  part  may  start  the  abnormal  growth,  which 
is  not  unknown  in  other  plants.— G.  S.  S. 

New  Jersey  Potatoes  {Correspondent). —  IHq-w 
Potatoes  from  the  Channel  Islands,  .Tersey  included,  and 
the  South  of  France,  come  over  here  in  really  immense 
quantities,  so  great,  indeed,  that  the  statement  they  are 
produced  in  caves  or  cellars  is  too  absurb  to  merit  notice. 
These  young  Potatoes  are  the  product  of  ordinary  out- 
door plantings,  grown  in  warm  climates  under  nmch  more 
favourable  conditions  than  the  average  English  climate 
offers.  The  variety  commonly  called  .Jersey  Flukes  is 
really  the  old  International  Kidney,  once  so  famous  as  an 
exhibition  Kidney.  The  earliest  Potatoes  are  from  the 
Canary  Islands. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Haip  WOPms  {R-  Martin). — The  long,  thread-like 
worms  you  found  are  specimens  of  one  of  the  species  of 
hair  worms,  belonging  to  the  genus  Merrais.  They  are 
quite  harmless  in  gardens.  Their  life-history  is  not 
thoroughly  made  out,  but  it  is  certain  that  they  pass  the 
early  part  of  their  existence  as  internal  parasites  of  insects. 
They  generally  make  their  appearance  after  rain.— G.  S.  S. 

Names  of  plants.— F.  C— l,  Anthericum  Liliago; 
2,  Mertensia  sibirica ;  3.  Heuchera  sanguinea;  4,  Silene 
inflata;  5,  Achillea  Ptamiica;  6,  Ranunculus  aconiti- 
folius  var.  flore-pleno ;  7,  Achillea  tomentosa ;  8,  Libo- 
cedrus  decurrens. — ^W.  Banks.— l,  Davallia  fijeensis  var. ; 
2,  D.  dissecta;  3,  Scilla  hispanica ;  4,  S.  h.  var.  alba; 
5,  Saxifraga  Wallacei ;  6,  Sedum  rupestre  ;  7,  .S.  Sieboldi ; 

8,   Campanula  portenschlagiana. E.    C.—l,    Crat;cgus 

sp.  ;  2,  Ranunculus  aconitifolius  var.  flore-pleno ;  :i, 
Camassiaesculenta;  4,  Thermopsis  montana ;  5,  Epipactis 
latifolia  ;  6,  Tellima  grandiflora.  — — .S'.  jV.  B.— Ranunculus 
bulbosus  and  R.  repena.     The  only  way  of  getting  rid  of 

these  two  Buttercups  is  to  dig  them  up. Hon.  Mrs.  T. 

Hanbunf-Traci/. — 1,  Muscari  comosum  var.  monstrosum  ; 

2,  Cynoglossum    officinale. Book. — lastninum   huniile. 

//.  D.  Robson. —Vernettya,  mucronata. Miss  Dodds. 

— We  believe  the  variety  to  be  Catherine  INlermet,  but  it 
is  a  very  pale-coloured  specimen  of  this  beautiful  Rose. 

A.    A.   W. — Halesia  tetraptera. E.  B.  £7.— Akebia 

i|uinata. Rebecca  — ilaianthemum    convallaria. A 

Reader.— I,  Lychnis  dioica ;  2,  Spirrea  Filipcndula ;  3, 
Ranunculus  asiaticus  var.   flore-pleno  ;    4,   Philadelphus 

coronarius  ;   5,  not  found;  6,  Citrus  sp. //.  Solly.— I, 

Mme.  Berard  (Levet,  1872);  2,  Bouquet  d"Or  (Ducher, 
■1873);  3,  Anna  Olivier  (Ducher,  1873);  4,  Harrisonii, 
Austrian  Briar  (Harrison,  1830);  5,  Baron  de  Bonstetten 
(Liabaud,  1872);  6,  Beaut6  Inconstante  (Pernet-Oucher, 
1893).    Please  send  better  specimen  of  the  other  plant. 

3/rs.  Francis  Smith.— The  pink 'Rose  we  believe  to  be 

Mme.  Louis  Poncet,  and  the  coppery  one  Mme.  Emma 

Vercellone. George     Tweddell.  —  Pyrus     lobata.    

J   F.  /*.— Liriodendron  tulipifera  var.  aureo-marginata, 


BOOKS. 


PlanteS  BulbeUSeS.*— This  m  a  mono- 
graph of  liuUious  plants  written  speciallj'  for 
amateurs.  "  wlio,"  says  the  author,  "will  find 
desoril>ed  in  this  work  a  description  of  all  the 
cultivated  species."  From  the  remarks  of  M.  Noter 
we  gather  that  the  species  of  bulbous  plants,  as 
distinct  from  the  florists'  varieties  of  a  few 
common  bulljs,  are  not  appreciated  in  France  at 
their  true  worth.  So  far  as  the  cultivation  of 
bulbous  plants  is  concerned,  the  author  says  that 
France  is  behind  Holland,  Belgium  and  England, 
and  the  reason  for  this  is  that  in  France  they  are 
indifl'erently  regarded.  As  a  book  of  reference 
this  will  be  most  useful,  for  a  large  number  of 
Imlbous  plants  in  alphalietical  order  are  described, 
and  some  are  illustrated  by  sketches.  A  para- 
graph on  their  cultivation  follows  a  description 
of  the  plants. 

Flowep  decorations  in  tlie  iiouse.+ 

Again  we  have  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  a  book 
by  Miss  Jekyll,  and  written  upon  a  subject  no 
one  is  better  qualified  to  handle.  In  this  dainty 
volume  the  use  of  flowers  in  tlie  house  is  fully 
exemplified,  and  the  many  beautiful  illustrations 
are  a  real  help  to  those  who  have  not  had  much 
practice  in  the  flower  adornment  of  the  hcime. 
The  first  chapter  concerns  outdoor  flowers  and 
foliage  from  November  to  February,  and  the  value 
of  certain  shrubs  which  are  not  considered  of 
much  use  for  the  purpose.  We  are  pleased  that 
the  hardy  Chrysanthemums  are  not  forgotton. 
Few  flowers  of  the  waning  year  are  more  decora- 
tive, and,  as  the  author  points  out,  "  it  is  only 
on  very  rare  occasions,  such  as  the  unusual 
occurrence  of  three  nights  of  severe'  frost  early  in 
October,  1905,  that  the  flower-buds  are  so  much 
crippled  that  the  liloom  is  spoilt.  It  may 
safely  be  said  that  in  nine  Novembers  out  of  ten 
these  capital  fiowers  maj'  be  depended  on.  Among 
the  most  useful  kinds  are  Cottage  Pink  ;  Soeiir 
Melaine,  warm  white  ;  Julie  Lagravere.  dark  red  : 
and  Soleil  d'Or,  orange.  The  two  last  are  of 
Pompon  size.  After  slight  frosts  the  foliage  of 
Cottage  Pink  turns  to  a  fine  crimson  colour,  har- 
monising well  with  the  crimson  centre  of  the  not 
over-grown  flower."  Then  follows  a  chapter 
upon  March,  which  gives,  besides  the  first 
Daffodils,  the  Lent  Hellebores  or  Lenten  Roses. 
' '  They  are  the  garden  varieties  of  Helleborus 
atrorubens,  H.  colchicus,  H.  olympicus  and  H. 
orientalis.  Thej'  are  purplish  red  and  greenish 
white  for  the  most  part,  but  the  many  garden 
h3'brids  show  much  diversity  of  colouring  and 
spotting.  Their  colouring  is  never  bright,  but 
to  an  oliserver  of  colour,  in  the  artist's  sense  of 
tlie  word,  it  is  pleasing  and  interesting.  April 
and  May  form  the  third  chapter,  then  comes  June, 
July  and  August  (bringing  the  Carnations, 
sweetest  next  to  the  Rose,  of  garden  flowers),  and 
September  and  October,  after  that  a  chapter  on 
"Room  and  Conservatory  Decoration."  A 
charming  chapter  deals  with  "  Flower  Vases  and 
Holders  tor  Pot  Plants,"  and  here  we  think  Miss 
Jekyll  is  at  her  best.  It  is ,  crammed  with 
interesting  and  instructive  information,  such  as 
the  following  :  "Pewter  tankards  are  excellent 
for  arranging  flowers  in.  Their  weight,  when 
filled  with  water,  gives  a  sense  of  comfort  in 
placing  heavj'-headed  flowers,  such  as  Pa»onies, 
that  might  easilj'  overbalance  anything  where 
centre  of  gravitj'  were  not  well  as.sured  . 
A  homely  article  of  stoneware  or  rough  porcelain, 
witha  coarse  quality  of  glaze,  is  toooften  neglected. 
That  is  the  common  ginger  jar,  that  can  he  bought 
of  fair  size,  with  its  own  capital  contents,  of  any 
good  grocer  for  something  between  3s.  and  4s.  Its 
rounded  form  gives  it  the  largest  possible  capacity 


•  "  Monographie  Horticole  des  Plantes  Bulbeuses."  Par 
Raphael  de  Xoter.  Librairie  des  Sciences  Agricoles. 
11,  Rue  Cassette,  Paris. 

t"  Flower  Decorations  in  the  House."  By  Gertrude  .Tekyll, 
price  6s.  net.  Published  by  Covntni  Li/f,  Limited,  20, 
Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  and  George 
Newnes,  Limited,  3 — 12,  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C, 


for  water,  and  I  can  strongly  recommend  a 
simple  contrivance  by  whose  help  flowers  can  be 
arranged  in  it  with  great  facility,  either  as 
bouquets  of  spreading  or  upright  form,  I  leave  on 
the  split  cane  lattice- work,  and  bring  the  handles 
together  above  the  opening.  It  is  all  the  better 
if  they  cross  each  other.  Then  I  bend  some  stiff 
galvanised  iron  wire,  either  one  length  or  two, 
so  that  the  bend  comes  where  the  handles  meet  or 
cross,  and  the  two  or  four  legs  go  down  into  the 
jar.  The  length  is  adjusted  so  that  the  wires 
strain  the  handles  tight  ;  the  ends  that  are  in 
the  bottom  of  the  jar  being  turned  at  a  right 
angle  for  about  1  inch,  after  the  manner  of  feet, 
this  tends  to  prevent  slippiiig.  The  wires  and 
handles  are  secured  at  the  top  by  being  bound 
with  fine  wire."  The  notes  on  the  decoration  of 
the  dinner-table  deserve  careful  stud}',  and  the 
names  of  manj'  beautiful  shrulis  are  given 
which  will  supply  pi-etty  foliage  for  laying  downi 
on  the  cloth,  .such  as  the  Andromedas.  "  In  late 
summer  Ijowls  of  Tea  Roses,  arranged  charmingly 
with  the  red-tinted  summer  shoots  of  Oak  and 
v\ell-chosen  Oak  sprays,  some  of  them  alscj  red- 
tinted,  maj'  be  arranged  upon  the  table."  Wild 
flcjwers,  the  mosses  and  the  beautiful  things  of 
the  country  side,  are  also  warmly  and  rightl}' 
recommended,  and  a  good  word  is  said  for  "The 
Reserve  (iarden,"  which  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance when  many  flowers  are  used  in  the 
house,  to  prevent  depletion  of  the  borders.  The 
illustrations  from  photographs,  tjiken  by 
the  author,  are  delightful.  The  frontispiece 
represents  sprays  of  the  exquisite  Clematis 
paniculata,  and  among  other  gems  are  the  harch' 
November  Chrysanthemum  Cottage  Pink.  Berries 
of  the  Oladwin,  Iris  fcetidissima  in  a  pewter 
tankard.  Iris  stylosa,  a  branch  of  Bay,  Magnolias, 
Rhododendrons  in  a  jar  of  German  "Gres"  stone- 
ware. Hydrangea  and  white  Everlasting  Pea, 
and  Rose  Gloire  L\-onnaise  in  silver  bowl.  We 
congratulate  Miss  Jekjdl  upon  a  charming,  and  at 
the  same  time  practical,  and  much-needed  book. 


SOCIETIES. 


YORK    GALA. 

This  famous  flower  show  was  held  in  Bootham  Park, 
York,  on  the  19th,  20th  and  21st  inst.,  and  a  splendid 
display  of  plants  and  flowers  was  brought  together. 

An  important  class  was  that  for  a  group  of  miscellaneous 
plants  filling  300  square  feet.  The  first  prize  was  won  by 
Mr.  J.  S.  Sharp,  Valley  Nurseries,  Almondsbury  ;  Mr.  .f. 
Donoghue,  gardener  to  J.  Pickersgill,  Esq.,  Leeds,  was 
second  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Curtis,  gardener  to  J.  Blacker,  Esq., 
Selby,  third.  The  first  prize  for  a  smaller  group  of  plants 
was  won  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Holmes,  Chesterfield. 

Jlessrs.  J.  Backhouse  and  Son,  York,  won  the  first  prize 
with  a  delightful  exhibit  in  the  class  for  a  group  of  hardy 
plants.  They  had  a  most  attractive  collection  of  alpine 
plants,  shrubs,  &c. 

Hardy  flowers  made  a  wonderful  display,  the  brilliantly 
coloured  blossoms  arranged  in  bold  bunches  and  displayed 
in  large  numbers  were  much  admired.  The  first  prize 
display  was  from  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  G.  Gibson  and 
Co.,  Leeming  Bar,  Bedale,  who,  needless  to  say,  had  a 
magnificent  variety  of  cut  blooms. 

Many  good  groups  of  Orchids  were  to  be  seen,  the  finest 
of  all  being  that  from  Messrs.  Charles  worth  and  Co., 
Heaton,  Bi-adford,  Yorks,  which  won  the  first  prize  ofi"ered 
for  a  collection  of  Orchids.  A  verj'  attractive  exhibit 
from  Messrs.  Cypher  and  Sons.  Cheltenham,  won  first 
prize  in  a  class  for  a  table  of  Orchids. 

There  were  many  classes  for  frviit,  to  which,  imfor- 
tunately,  we  have  not  the  space  to  refer  at  length.  Mr. 
.lames  TuUett  (gardener  to  Lord  Barnard,  Barnard  Castle), 
Mr.  .1.  Goodacre  and  others  were  among  the  prizewinners. 
A  large  number  of  non-competitive  exiiiliits  were  displayed, 
and  they  added  largely  to  the  interest  of  tlie  show.  The 
premier  prize  for  the  best  and  most  attractive  group  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  G.  Mount,  Canterbuiy.  for  a  magnificent 
lot  of  Roses  most  tastefully  set  up.  Gold  medals  were 
given  to  Messrs.  J.  Backhouse  and  Son,  Yorks  (miscellaneous 
plants),  E.  R.  DLxon  and  Son,  Hull  (trees  and  shrubs), 
Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate  (Carnations,  Ac.),  and  Sutton 
and  Sons,  Reading  (vegetables  and  flowers).  Silver-gilt 
medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  C.  F.  \Vaters,  Balcombe 
(Carnations),  Peed  and  Son.  \Vest  Norwood  (Caladiums),  R. 
Wallace  and  Co. ,  Colchester  (hardy  flowers),  and  R.  H.  Bath, 
Limited,  Wisbech  (Carnations  and  Roses).  Silver  medals 
were  awarded  to  ilessrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Felthani 
(Begonias,  &c.),  Richard  Smith  and  Co.,  Worcester 
(shrubs,  &c.),  C.  Breadmore,  Winchester  (Sweet  Peas), 
M.  Prichard,  Christchurch  (hardy  flowers),  and  William 
Artindale  and  Son,  Sheffield  (Violas). 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICES. 

Every  department  of  horticulture  is  represented  in  THE 
Gabden,  a7id  the  Editor  invitee  readers  to  send  in  questions 
relating  to  matters  upon  which  they  ivish  advice  from 
competent  authorities.  With  that  object  he  ivishes  to  make 
the  " Aiisu'ers  to  Correspondents"  coluimis  a  conspicvmis 
feature,  and,  when  queries  are  printed,  he  hopes  readers 
vrill  kindly  give  enquirers  the  benefit  of  their  assista^ice. 
All  coinmunication^  inust  be  u>ritten  clearly  on  one  side 
only  of  the  paper,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Garden,  accompanied  by  name  and  address  of  the  sender. 


The  Editor  welcomes  photographs,  articles  and  notes, 
but  he  will  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  return.  All 
reasonable  care,  however,  will  be  taken,  and,  where  stamps 
are  enclosed,  he  wiU  endeavour  to  return  non-accepted 
contributions. 


As  regards  photographs,  if  payment  be  desired,  the 
Editor  asks  that  the  price  required  for  reproduction  be 
plainly  stated.  It  7nv£t  be  distinctly  understood  that  only 
the  actual  photographer  or  owner  of  the  copyright  will  be 
treated  with. 


The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  fo^r  the  return  of  artistic 
{yr  literary  contributions  which  he  may  not  be  able  to  use, 
and  the  receipt  of  a  proof  must  not  be  taken  as  evidence 
that  an  article  is  accepted.  Publication  in  The  Garden 
wiU  alone  be  recognised  as  acceptance. 


O/fices:  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


BOTTLING    FRESH    FRUITS. 

IN  these  days,  when  so  many  of  us  are 
content  to  buy  everything  ready-made, 
it  seems  as  if  the  good  old  plan  of 
having  a  vrell-filled  store-room  had 
completely  gone  out  of  date.  But 
some  folk  —  old-fashioned,  perhaps  —  still 
prefer  home-made  jams  and  jellies  and 
bottled  fruits  to  the  products  of  the  factory. 
Just  now  the  prolific  Ijushes  of  Berry's  Early 
Kent  Gooseberries  laden  with  fruit,  which 
ought  to  be  thinned  even  more  rigorously 
than  Whitsuntide  tarts  have  thinned  them, 
are  giving  a  strong  reminder  that  it  is  high 
time  to  look  out  the  bottles  that  do  duty 
for  the  yearly  bottling  campaign. 

Green  Gooseberries  open  the  bottling 
season,  and  it  may  be  useful  to  give  some 
details  of  a  simple  plan  which  has  been 
found  thoroughly  successful.  The  bottles 
are  the  first  consideration,  and  everyone 
knows  the  wide-necked  shape,  which  is  the 
only  one  suited  to  the  purpose.  These  must 
be  very  carefully  washed  and  thoroughly 
dried — a  most  indispensable  item — before- 
hand, and  a  supply  obtained  of  thin  ox 
bladder  with  which  to  fasten  down  the 
bottles  when  filled.  A  deep  boiler  or  pan 
into  which  the  bottles  can  fit  and  stand 
upright  must  also  be  in  readiness.  These 
preparations  made,  the  Gooseberries  may  be 
picked  on  a  fine  dry  day  and  "  nebbed  "  and 
stemmed.  The  bottles  are  then  filled  to  the 
neck  with  the  fruit — as  a  certain  amount  of 
shrinkage  takes  place  during  the  process — 
and  as  much  cold  water  added  as  they  will 
contain,  which  is  very  little.  The  bottles  are 
then  placed  in  the  boiler  packed  in  hay 
round  their  bases  to  steady  them,  as  they  are 
apt  to  wobble,  water  being  poured  into  the 
pan  when  placed  upon  the  stove.  As  the 
water  heats  the  fruit  in  the  bottles  begins  to 
settle  down,  and  they  are  then  removed  from 
the  boiler,  and  a  kettle  being  ready  at  hand, 
the  process  of  filling  with  boiling  water  begins, 
and  here  is  one  critical  point  of  the  business. 
It  will  not  do  to  fill  bottle  after  bottle 
with  water  which  has  boiled,  but  each  must 
be  filled  separately  with  water  at  the  boiling 
point,  and  then  be  instantly  and  most 
carefully  closed  down  with  the  bladder  or 
india-rubber  fastener  which  is  sometimes 
recommended  for  the  purpose  of  hermetic 
sealing,  the  kettle  meanwhile  being  kept  on 


the  boil  for  the  next  bottle.  This  little 
precaution  makes  the  operation  slightly  more 
tedious,  but  it  happens  to  be  one  of  the 
turning  points  between  failure  and  success — 
another  being  the  strictly  air-tight  closing 
of  the  fasteners.  As  soon  as  the  bottles  have 
cooled  down,  they  are  ready  for  storage  in  a 
cool  room  or  store  closet,  where  they  should 
remain  undisturbed  until  the  time  comes  for 
use. 

All  kinds  of  fruits — Apricots,  Damsons, 
Cherries,  Plums  and  Tomatoes — can  be  bottled 
by  the  above  method,  and  in  skilful,  pains- 
taking hands  the  success  is  assured.  The 
softer  fruits,  like  Raspberries,  Blackberries, 
Loganberries  and  Currants,  can  be  bottled  by 
the  same  process,  but  are,  perhaps,  a  little 
more  difficult  to  manage. 

For  those  who  have  large  gardens  and  are 
burdened  with  a  quantity  of  surplus  fruit,  it 
is  quite  worth  while  to  get  a  small  bottling 
outfit,  which  includes  boiler  and  bottles  with 
clips  for  closing,  and  full  directions  for  use. 
This  will  avoid  make-shifts  of  the  kind 
indicated  above,  and  will  save  a  good  deal 
of  trouble.  There  are  many  people,  too,  who 
like  to  turn  the  surplus  products  of  their 
gardens  to  account  who  would  find  such  a 
bottling  apparatus  on  a  somewhat  larger 
scale  of  great  service  ;  but  where  this  is  not 
required,  and  it  is  more  convenient,  the 
simple  method  of  using  the  utensils  at  hand 
will  answer  sufficiently  well. 


GARDENERS'   ROYAL  BENE- 
VOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

Thk  sixty-eighth  anniversary  festival  dinner  of 
this  institution,  whicli  was  held  on  the  2(ith  ult., 
the  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild,  M.P.,  in  the  chair, 
created  a  fresh  record,  the  subscription  list 
amounting  to  nearly  £2,oU0.  This  is  a  parti- 
cularl}'  gratifying  announcement,  yet  it  is  no 
more  than  the  good  work  of  the  institution 
warrants.  It  is  now  si,\tj'-nine  years  ago  that 
the  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution  was 
founded,  and  during  that  long  period  a  work  has 
been  achieved  of  which  it  may  well  be  proud. 
No  less  than  £113,000  has  been  distributed  in  the 
relief  of  distressed  gardeners,  and  it  now  has 
under  its  care  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
persons — gardeners  and  their  widows  who  have 
fallen  on  evil  times — at  an  annual  cost  to  the 
institution  of  £4,100.  Not  the  least  admirable 
point  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  all 
mauagemeat  expenses  are  met  from  invested 
funds,  thus  leaving  all  moneys  subscribed  to 
be  expended  directly  for  the  benefit  of  those 
depending  on  the  institution.    Such  a  grand  work 
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as  the  institution  is  carrying  out  deserves  the 
warm  support  of  gardeners  and  their  employers. 
The  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild  strongly  advocated 
the  claims  of  the  institution  to  all  those  who  in 
any  way  derive  pleasure  and  interest  from  the 
work  of  gardeners,  and  himself  gave  most 
generous  assistance. 

Invaluable  and  highly  appreciated  though  the 
institution  is,  there  still  remains  much  that  it 
might  do  were  the  necessary  means  available. 
The  election  of  twenty  pensioners  last  January, 
gratifying  though  it  is,  cannot  disguise  the  fact 
that  there  were  sixty  candidates,  and,  as  Mr. 
Veiteh  pointed  out,  they  do  not  approach  the 
institution  nntil  they  are  in  dire  distress.  Thus 
there  remains  a  still  greater  work  for  the 
Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution,  and  it 
rests  with  those  to  whom  its  claims  appeal  to 
determine  how  far  this  shall  be  accomplished.  A 
report  of  the  annual  festival  dinner  appears  on 
another  page. 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 


FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

July  9. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's  .Show  at 
Holland  Park  (two  days)  ;  Wolverhampton  Floral 
Fete  (three  days) ;  Cambridge  Show. 

July  lit. — Croydon  Summer  Show  ;  Tunbridge 
Wells  Show  ;  West  Kent  Show  ;  Neweastle-on- 
Tyne  (three  days). 

July  1 1 .  — Woodbridge  ;  Farningham  Rose 
Horticultural  Show  ;  Addlestone,  Chertsey  and 
Ottershaw  (Surrey). 

July  16. — National  Sweet  Pea  Society's  Show  ; 
National  Rose  Societ}''s  Show  at  Saltaire. 

July  17. — Women's  Agricultural  and  Horti- 
cultural International  tJnion  Exhibition  at 
Regent's  Park  ;  Nottinghamshire  Horticultural 
Show  at  Nottingham  (two  days). 


fellow-gardeners  in  their  profession.  Messrs. 
H.  R.  Farmer  (chairman  of  the  society),  F.  G. 
Treseder,  Thomas  Malpass  and  T.  Clarke  sup- 
ported the  presentation,  and  expressed  their 
regret  that  owing  to  Mr.  Julian's  ill-health  he 
was  obliged  to  relinquish  his  post  as  hon.  secretary. 
Mr.  Julian  suitably  replied,  and  thanked  the 
members  for  their  kind  thought  and  the  tangible 
manner  in  which  they  had  sbow^l  their  apprecia- 
tion of  his  services.  The  chairman,  in  a  humorous 
and  reminiscent  speech,  proposed  Mr.  Julian's 
health  and  speedy  recovery.  Music  was  rendered 
during  the  evening  by  Messrs.  G.  Davies,  E. 
Gregory  and  C.  Malpass,  with  Mr.  Erie  S.  Wilson 
at  the  piano.  The  business  duties  of  the  evening 
were  carried  out  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Window,  the 
newly-appointed  secretary. 


THE  WISLEY  LABORATORY. 

Now  that  this  long-desired  facility  for  the  legiti- 
mate furtherance  of  horticultural  research  is 
about  to  be  added  to  the  resources  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  at  Wisley,  the  question  of 
utilising  it  to  the  best  advantage  and  most  appro- 
priately comes  to  the  fore.  The  field  of  research 
is  practically  infinite,  but  may  be  roughly  divided 
into  two  areas,  the  boundaries  of  which,  as  in  all 
cases  where  boundaries  are  attempted  in  natural 
classification,  are  somew  hat  vague.  We  allude, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  purely  botanical  research,  in 
which  plant  biology  is  the  main  studj',  and  on  the 
other  to  what  maj'  be  termed  horticultural 
research,  which  deals  with  problems  affecting 
more  directly  and  obviously  thepractieal  gardener. 
It  is,  in  our  opinion,  to  tliis  latter  class  of  study 
that  Wisley  should  confine  itself,  especially  as  it 
embraces  lines  of  research  and  experiments  which 
have  so  far  been  studied  but  very  superficially, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  effect  of  electricity  on 
plant  growth,  whether  as  an  illuminant  or  a 
stimulant,  or  even  it  may  be  as  a  vermin 
destroyer.  The  etherisation  of  plants,  judging 
by  the  literature  of  the  subject,  foreign  and 
home,  has  been  far  more  experimentally  studied 
.abroad  than  here,  and  thus  it  seems  to  us  is 
precisely  one  of  those  studies  which  Wisley  could 
best  carry  out.  The  art  of  grafting  also  presents 
its  problems  as  regards  the  mutual  influences  of 
scion  and  stock,  the  data  of  which  so  far  are 
almost  entirely  derived  from  more  or  less  chance 
observations  rather  than  from  any  systematic 
ones. 

The  anal3'sis  of  soils  and  of  the  plants 
themselves  belongs,  we  think,  a  little  too  much 
to  the  undesirable  category  of  research,  since 
this  has  already  been  systematised  by  the  agri- 
cultural interests,  but  practical  tests  of  specific 
manures  might  give  valuable  data  for  guidance. 
The  life  histories  of  plant  foes,  fungoid  or 
insect,  belong,  however,  legitimately  to  the 
Wisley  list  of  eligible  lines  of  study,  using 
the  word  eligible  on  the  assumption  that  part  of 
the  Wisley  scheme  will  be  permission  to  duly 
qualified  students  to  use  the  laboratory  and  its 
appurtenances  for  appropriate  experiments,  and 
in  view  of  the  multiplicity  of  objects,  it  is  cer- 
tainly advisable  to  formulate  lines  of  selection 
and  exclusion.  The  danger  we  foresee  is  that  of 
having  too  many  irons  in  the  fire  as  compared 
with  the  hands  which  can  deal  with  them.  The 
very  essence  of  success  in  research  of  this  kind  is 
concentration,  without  which  it  resolves  itself 
into  a  merely  superficial  dilettanteism  just  as 
likely  to  mislead  as  to  guide.  We  would,  there- 
fore, venture  to  suggest  to  the  Council  that  at 
the  outset,  at  any  rate,  the  subjects  for  study,  or 
the  objects  to  be  kept  in  view,  should  be  limited 
in  number,  and  the  latter  be  as  well  defined  as 
possible,  since  far  more  valuable  and  reliable 
data  are  likely  to  result  from  this  policy  than 
from  a  more  extended  one. 


National    Chpysanthemum 

Society.  —  The  members  of  the  National 
Chrjsanthemum  Society  held  their  annual  outing 
on  Thursday,  the  'iOth  ult. ,  when,  by  kind  per- 
mission of  Jeremiah  Colman,  Esq.,  a  visit  was 
paid  to  Gatton  Park,  Surrey.  The  whole  of  the 
grounds  and  gardens  were  open  to  the  members. 
The  Orchid  houses  were  a  very  great  attraction, 
and  Mr.  Bound,  the  head  gardener,  certainly 
succeeded  in  arousing  the  interest  of  every 
member  of  the  party  by  his  description  of  these 
plants.  After  a  prolonged  inspection  of  the 
grounds  the  party  was  conducted  in  brakes  to 
Redhill,  where  lunch  was  served  at  the  Warwick 
Hotel.  The  chairman,  Mr.  Thomas  Bevan. 
presided,  and  at  the  conclusion  proposed  the 
health  of  Mr.  Jeremiah  Colman,  coupling  with 
it  the  name  of  Mr.  Bound,  who  had  acted  as 
guide  to  the  party  throughout.  After  lunch  the 
party  enjojxd  a  long  drive  round  Norwood  Hill, 
Leigh,  Reigate  Heath,  &c. ,  returning  to  Redhill 
in  time  for  tea  at  six  o'clock.  Another  short 
drive  back  to  Mersthani  in  time  to  catch  the 
train  for  London  Bridge  completed  the  day's 
programme.  The  party  were  favoured  with  a 
fine  day,  which  was  perhaps  all  the  more  appre- 
ciated on  account  of  the  doubtful  weather  of  the 
preceding  few  days. 

Solanum  cpispum   at  Monreitli, 

Scotland. — The  climate  of  Wigtownshire  in 
the  south-west  of  Scotland  is  such  that  we  may 
expect  to  find  many  plants  do  well  there  which 
are  not  to  be  depended  upon  in  the  greater  part 
of  Scotland  ;  but  I  was  unprepared  to  find  at 
Monreith,  the  charming  property  of  Sir  Herbert 
E.  Maxwell,  Bart.,  the  fine  Solanum  crispuni 
doing  so  well  as  it  was  the  other  day,  although 
its  presence  did  not  surprise  one.  It  was  very 
fine  indeed  on  the  wall  of  the  mansion,  facing 
almost  south-west,  and  was  quite  as  fine  as  I 
have  ever  seen  it  in  warm  parts  of  England  and 
Ireland.  It  is  a  wall  plant  which  one  ought  to 
see  more  frequently  along  the  west  coast  of  Scot- 
land as  well  as  in  all  the  milder  parts  of  England, 
its  neat  foliage  and  its  light  blue  flowers  being 
most  ornamental.  In  most  places  in  the  North  it 
is  necessary  to  have  a  sheltered  and  warm  wall 
to  ensure  success  with  this  beautiful  member  of 
this  class  of  plants.  — S.  Arnott. 

Cardiff  Gapdeneps'  Association. 

A  social  gathering  of  the  Cardiff  gardeners  took 
place  at  the  Philharmonic  on  a  recent  Wednesday, 
when  a  presentation  was  made  to  Mr.  John 
.Julian,  F.  R.  H.  S. ,  on  his  resignation  as  hon.  secre- 
tary to  the  above  association,  a  position  which  he 
has"  so  ablj'  filled  for  the  past  ten  years.  The 
members  showed  their  appreciation  of  Mr.  Julian's 
services  by  making  him  the  recipient  of  a  purse 
of  eold  and  a  silver  cigarette  ease  suitably 
insc"ribed.  Mr.  E.  H.  Battram,  F.R.H.S.,  of 
Abercj'non,  who  kindly  presided,  made  the  pre- 
sentation, and  spoke  in  eulogistic  terms  of  Mr. 
Julian,  who  has  alwaj's  carried  out  the  secretarial 
duties  in  an  efficient  manner,  being  a  keen  busi- 
ness man,  a  good  gardener,  a  grand  organiser, 
and  who   tried    to  do  all   he  could   to  assist    his 


PRIZES     FOR     GARDENERS. 

JULY. 

WATERSIDE    GARDENING. 

A  Ftrst  Prize  of  FOUR  GUINEAS, 
A   Second  Prize   of   TWO   GUINEAS, 
A  Third  Prize  of  ONE  GUINEA, 
And  a  Fourth  Prize  of  HALF-A-GUINEA 
are  offered  for  the  best  essays  on   the  above 
subject- 
Competitors  should  describe  how  they   would 
plant  a  pond  and  pondside,  giving,  in  addition  to 
practical  details,  the  names  and  descriptions  of 
the  best  plants  to  use. 

The  notes  (restricted  to  1,500  words)  must  be 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  be 
enclosed  in  an  envelope  marked  "Competition," 
addressed  to  "  The  Editor  of  The  Gaeden,  20, 
Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C."  The 
answers  must  reach  this  office  not  later  than 
•Jul}-  30.  Both  amateur  and  professional 
gardeners  may  compete,  but  it  is  hoped  that 
those  who  contribute  regularly  to  the  pages 
of  The  Garden  will  not  do  so.  The  name  and 
address  of  the  competitor  must  be  written  upon 
the  MS. ,  and  not  upon  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 
The  Editor  accepts  no  responsibility  for  and 
cannot  undertake  to  return  the  MSS.  of  unsuccess- 
ful competitors.     The  Editor's  decision  is  iinaL 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  is   not   responsible  for   the    opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.) 

Early  Sweet  Peas.— I  should  like  to 

say  a  word  or  two  about  growing  early  Sweet 
Peas.  We  sow  the  seeds  in  .Januarj-,  eight  or 
ten  in  a  3-ineh  pot.  They  soon  germinate  and  the 
pots  get  full  of  roots  :  we  then  shift  them  into 
.')-inch  or  6-inch  pots  and  then  into  9-inch  pots. 
They  do  not  require  any  great  heat,  an  ordinary 
greenliouse  temperature  is  quite  enough  ;  they 
want  keeping  well  up  to  the  light,  and  bloom  at 
the  end  of  April.  We  plunged  them  out  this 
year  the  first  week  in  May  in  a  warm  corner  by 
a  wall,  and  they  have  been  in  bloom  ever  since. 
They  are  now  about  8  feet  or  9  feet  high  and 
loaded  with  buds  and  flowers.  —  E.  Smith, 
Sprinrjtifld  Gardens,  Alderhy  Edge,  Cheshire. 

Ke'W  Gardeners.— I  heartily  endorse  the 
point  of  view  expressed  in  your  issue  of  the  8th 
ult.  regarding  Kew  gardeners,  and  I  think  it 
highly  probable  that  "Observer''  will  see  the 
point  when  the  time  has  passed  for  him  to  take 
advantage  of  it.  I  certainly  think  that  the 
Kew  gardener  enjoys  advantages  in  tlie  way  of 
acquiring  knowledge  that  are  denied  to  the 
majority  of  gardeners.  I  value  the  Kew  expe- 
rience very  much  indeed.  At  the  present  time 
Kew  seems  to  be  a  hot-bed  of  Socialism,  and  I 
think  the  late  director  saw  the  trend  of  things 
when  he  expressed  himself  as  being  "sorry  to 
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see  the  Kew  certificate  being  regarded  as  a  danger 
signal  rather  than  as  a  recommendation."     Tlie  j 
people  on  whom  the  gardener  has  to  depend  for 
a  livelihood  do  not  want  Trade  Unionism  and  all  j 
its  abominations,   but   they  do  want  good  gar-  | 
deners,   and  present  Kew  men  will  do  little   to 
improve  their  prospects  by  following  the  much-to- 
be-deplored  agitation  at  present  proceeding.     As 
an  old  Kew  man  I  regret  the  trend  of  things,  and 
feel  confident  it  betokens  ill  for  Kew  and  Kew 
men.    If  "Observer"  considers  the  Kew  gardeners 
are  sweated,   I  wonder  how  lie  would  define  the 
situation   in   some   of   the   private   gardens   and  ' 
trade  establishments  that  we  are  all  too  familiar  j 
with.— T.   A.   S.,   Battersea.  \ 

Perpetual-flowering:  Carnations. 

We  have  noticed  some  discussion  in  your  eolunnis 
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with  reference  to  the  perpetual-flowering  Carna- 
tion, planted  out  of  doors,  the  .system  which  is 
mentioned  in  our  book,  "  The  Perpetual-flowering 
Carnation,"  by  Mr.  AUwood.  There  .seems  to  be 
some  little  misunderstanding  in  this  matter  ;  and 
while  it  may  be  quite  true  what  your  corre- 
spondent, Jlr.  H.  J.  Crawford,  says  in  your  issue 
of  June  '22,  that  the}'  can  be  left  out  of  doors  all 
the  winter,  we  would  point  out  that  the  system 
advocated  by  us  is  that  they  should  be  planted 
in  the  spring  as  the  ordinary  border  Carnation, 
proWding  they  are  planted  in  well-worked  soil 
and  lifted  in  the  early  autumn.  In  this  way,  in 
addition  to  the  crop  of  bloom  obtained  during  the 
summer,  thej'  may  be  again  flowered  during  the 
winter. — Hugh  Low  and  Co. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

THE   GUELDER    EOSES. 

(Viburnums.) 

OF  deciduous  Viburnums,  the  three 
best  for  gardens,  or,  at  least,  the 
most  showy,  are  V.  plicatum,  V. 
Opulus  sterile  (the  common  Guelder 
Roses)  and  V.  macrocephalum. 
The  first  two  are  perfectly  hardy  ; 
the  last  should  be  planted  at  the  foot  of  a  south 
wall. 

Viburnumplicatu.m  tomentosum  ( see  illustration ) , 
one  of  Robert  Fortune's  introductions,  is  at  last 
finding  its  way  into  gardens  after  more  than  half 
a  century's  compara- 
tive neglect.  It  is  at 
the  present  season 
one  of  the  very  best 
of  haixly  shrubs. 
Being  considerably 
dwarfer  than  our 
native  Guelder  Rose 
(V.  Opulus),  and 
growing  slowly  in 
lieight,  it  is  very  suit- 
able for  massing  in 
beds  or  groups.  Its 
trusses  of  flower  are 
.'?  inches  across,  and 
they  occur  in  pairs 
at  each  joint  along 
the  branches  made 
the  previous  year. 
The  branches  mostly 
take  a  horizontal 
direction,  and  as  all 
the  trusses  grow- 
upwards,  each  branch 
makes  a  magnificent 
wreath  of  bloom 
when  at  its  best. 

r.  Opulus  sterile 
is  the  barren  form 
of  the  Guelder  Rose, 
a  shrub  found  wild 
in  the  hedges  and 
thickets  of  Britain. 
It  is  a  plant  that 
loves  good  soil  and 
abundant  moisture. 
Often  planted  in 
thick  shrubberies, 
where  it  has  to  fight 
its  way  with  other 
things,  its  robust 
constitution  makes  it 
admirable  even  in 
such  a  position.  But 
to  be  seen  at  its  best 
it  ought  to  be  grown 
as  an  isolated  speci- 
men or  in  a  group 
where  there  is  suffi- 
cient light  and  air 
for  its  outer  branches 
Ui  sweep  the  ground. 
It  then  makes  a 
rounded  Inish,  well 
furnished  to  the  base,  and  grows  ultimateh- 
8  feet  to  10  feet  high.  The  pure  white 
trusses  are  2  inches  to  3  inches  across,  and 
appear  in  early  June  at  the  ends  of  the  branches. 
They  are  consequently  scattered  profusely  l)ut 
indiscriminately  over  the  bush,  and  not  in  the 
regular  order  of  V.  plicatum.  The  rather  globular 
form  the  triisses  of  this  sterile  form  of  V.  Opulus 
assume,  together  with  the  purity  of  the  blossoms, 
have  given  it  the  popular  name  of  Snowball 
Tree.  As  far  as  the  individual  truss  of  flowers  is 
concerned, 

V.  TnacrocephahiDi  surpasses  all  others  in  size. 
It  is  rounded,  or,  rather,  pyramidal  in  outline, 
and  from  6  inches  to  S  inches  across  and  pure 
white;  each  flower   is    1    incli  to    1^    inches    in 


diameter.  The  plant  is  the  barren  form  of  a 
species  called  V.  Keteleeri,  which  is  in  cultiva- 
tion, but  uncommon.  As  stated  previously,  V. 
macrocephalum,  if  grown  out  of  doors,  requires 
the  protection  of  a  wall  for  it  to  thrive  really 
well.  Such,  at  least,  is  my  experience  near 
London.  There  are,  of  course,  many  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  especially  in  the  extreme  south  and 
south-west,  where  that  would  not  be  needed. 


WHICH 


ARE    THE    HARDIEST 
SHRUBS  I 

A     S  r  M  M  A  K  V  . 


Early  in  March  last  Mr.  Avray  Tipping  of 
Chepstow  contributed  a  note  to  The  (jarden 
on  the  behaviour  of  different  shrubs  (especially 
those  with  the  reputation  of  being  more  or 
less  tender)  during  the  past  winter.  It 
appeared  to  us  so  interesting  that,  as  a  foot- 
note to  the  above,  we  pointed  out  that  it 
would  be  an  excellent  thing  if  reports  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  none  too  hardy  slirubs  and  plants 
were  sent  us  for  publication.  As  a  result  we 
received  twenty  reports,  some  of  them  ccm- 
taining  long  and  instructive  lists  of  plants  ;  but 
it  must  be  confessed  that  most  of  them  came 
from  what  must  be  regarded  as  the  more  favoured 
parts  of  the  British  Isles.  Thus,  even  those  that 
passed  uninjured  through  the  winter  are  by  no 
means  such  as  we  should  recommend  for  planting, 
say,  on  the  Yorkshire  wolds,  but  residents  in  the 
southern  half  of  this  country,  the  west  coast  of 
Scotland  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Sister  Isle 
might  well  plant  many  of  them  with  ever}- 
reasonable  hope  of  success.  It  is  not  suggested 
that  tliey  usurp  the  position  of  such  shrubs  as 
Hollies,  Thorns,  &c. ,  concerning  whose  hardiness 
there  is  not  the  least  shadow  of  doubt,  but 
rather  that  in  many  gardens,  by  their  judicious 
use,  a  pleasing  departure  from  the  shrubs  so 
generally  met  with  may  be  eft'ected.  At  the 
request  of  a  correspondent  we  have  endeavoured 
to  condense  the  various  reports  in  the  form  most 
convenient  for  reference,  and  trust  it  will  in  this 
way  prove  of  benefit  to  some  at  least  of  our 
readers. 

Unhurt. 
Abelia  chinensis,  A.  floribunda,  A.  rupestris, 
A.  triphylla,  Abutilon  vexillarium,  A.  vitifolium, 
Acacia  dealbata,  A.  melanoxylon,  Acanthopanax 
rieinifolium  (A.  Maximowiczii).  Araujia  (Physi- 
anthus)  albens.  Arbutus  Croomei,  Aristotelia 
Macqui  variegata,  Azalea  amo-na,  A.  rosajflora, 
Azara  Gilliesii,  A.  microphylla,  Berberidopsis 
oorallina,  Buddleia  Colvillei  (old  plant),  B. 
japonica,  B.  variabilis,  Bupleurum  fruticosum, 
Ciesalpinia  japonica,  C.ilceolaria  violacea,  Calli- 
stemon  salignus  (Metrosideros  floribunda  of 
gardens).  Camellias,  Carpenteria  californiea, 
Caryopteris  Mastaeanthus,  Cassine  (Diplopappus) 
fuhada,  Ceanothus  Gloire  de  Versailles,  C. 
Fendleri,  C.  Veitehianus,  Choisya  ternata,  Cistus 
of  sorts.  Citrus  aurantium  on  a  warm  wall  in 
Cornw-all,  Clianthus  puniceus.  Clematis  balearica, 
Clethra  arborea,  Clerodendron  fu-tidum,  C. 
trichotomum,  Conxolvulus  Cneorum,  Coriaria 
terminalis,  Cornus  capitata  (Benthaniia  fragi- 
fera),  C.  Kousa  (B.  japonica),  Coronilla  glauea, 
Cbrrea  bicolor,  Cotoneasterangustifolia,  Crataegus 
Azarolus,  Cupressus  funebris,  Cydonia  chinensis, 
Cytisus  racemosus.  Daphne  Dauphini,  Daphni- 
phyllum  glaucescens,  Davidia  involucrata, 
Desfontainea  spinosa,  Drimys  aromatica,  D. 
Winterii.  Eheagnus  Simoni  tricolor,  Emboth- 
rium  coceineum.  Erica  australis,  E.  arborea,  E. 
lusitanica,  Eriobotrya  japonica,  Escallonias  of 
sorts,  Eucalyptus  amygdalina,  E.  eoccifera,  E. 
cordifolia,  E.  globulus.  E.  Gunnii,  Eueryphia 
cordifolia,  E.  pinnatifolia.  Euphorbia  MuUerii, 
Eurya  latifolia  variegata,  Fagus  cliffortioides, 
Feijoa  .sellowiana,  Fendlera  rupicola,  (iarrya 
elliptica,  Gordonia  Lasianthus,  Grevillea  alpina, 
Griselinia  littoralis,  Halesia  tetraptera,  Hovenia 
dulcis,  Hymeuanthera  erassifolia,  Indigofera 
gerardiana,  Lagerstnemia  indica,  Leptospermum 
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seoparivim,  Libocedrus  donniana,  Limonia  tri- 
foliata  (Citrus  triptera),  Lupinus  arboreus, 
Medicago  arborea,  Melia  Azedarach,  Myrtus 
(Eugenia)  Ugni,  Olea  europiea  (Olive),  lost 
leaves,  but  growing  freely  ;  Olearia  Forsteri, 
O.  gunniana,  0.  Haastii,  0.  macrodonta,  O. 
nummularifolia,  0.  stellulata,  Oreodaphne  (Urn- 
bellularia)  californioa,  Phormium  tenax,  protected 
with  Fir  branches ;  Photinia  seirulata,  Pitto- 
sporum  Buehanani,  P.  eugeiioides,  P.  Mayii, 
Piptanthus  nepalensis,  Plagianthus  Lyalli, 
Podooytisus  caramanicus,  Psoralea  pinnata, 
Pueraria  japoniea,  Raphiolepis  ovata.  Rhododen- 
dron of  sorts,  Ribes  speciosum,  Romneya 
Coulterii,  Schizophragnia  hydrangeoides,  Senecio 
Grayii,  Smilax  aspera,  Solanum  crispuni,  8. 
jasminoides,  SoUya  heterophylla,  Sophora  niicro- 
phylla,  S.  tetraptera,  Spirtea  Millefolium,  Staun- 
tonia  hexaphylla,  Stephandra  flexuosa,  Stuartia 
Pseudo-camellia,  Styrax  japoniea,  Tecoma  radi- 
cans,  T.  grandiflora,  Traehelospermum  (Rhj'ncho- 
spernum)  jasminoides,  Trachycarpus  (Chamjerops) 
exoelsus,  Tricuspidaria  lanceolata  (Crinodendron 
hookerianum  of  gardens),  Veronica  Traversii, 
Viburnum  maorocephalum,  Zizyphus  \-ulgaris. 

Damaged. 

Abutilon  vitifolium,  Acacia  dealbata,  Aloysia 
citriodora,  Arctotis  aureola,  Arundinaria  hookeri- 
ana,  Bambusa  gracilis,  B.  nitida,  B.  quadrangu- 
laris,  Bowkeria  triphylla,  Brachyglottis  repauda, 
Buddleia  Cohdllei,  B.  lindleyana.  Calceolaria 
violaoea,  Carpenteria  californioa,  Cassia  corym- 
bosa,  Ceanothus  of  sorts,  Cestrum  Newellii, 
Celastrus  edulis,  Citnis  decumana  (Shaddock), 
C.  vulgaris  (Seville  Orange)  on  warm  wall  in 
Cornwall ;  Clethra  arborea,  Clianthus  Dampieri, 
C.  punieeus,  Cordyline  australis,  Cornus  capitata, 
Cupressus  cashmeriana,  C.  funebris.  Daturas  in 
variety,  Embothrium  eoceineum,  Esoallonias, 
Eucalyptus  globulus,  Grevillea  robusta,  Griselinia 
macrophylla,  Indigofera  decora,  Jasminum 
primulinum,  J.  revolutum,  Lapagerias,  Leptosper- 
mumlanigerum,L.scoparium,Leycesteriaformosa, 
Leucadendron  ardenteum,  Lupinus  arboreus,  Mag- 
noliafuscata,Melianthus  major,  Melaleuca hyperi ■ 
cifolia,  Mitraria  coccinea,  Musa  Basjoo,  Myoporum 
Lttum,  Myrtus  (Eugenia)  apiculata,  M.  (E. ) 
Ugni,  Olea  europaja.  Oleander,  Olearia  arg3TO- 
phylla,  0.  nitida,  Phlomis  aurea,  Pieris  formosa 
flower  buds  killed,  Pittosporum  eugenoides. 
Plumbago  capensis,  Poinciana  Gillesii,  Romneya 
Coulteri,  Rosa  bracteata,  Semele  (Ruseus) 
androgyne,  Solanum  jasminoides,  Sollya  hetero- 
phylla, Sophora  tetraptera,  Tibouchina  semi- 
decandra  (Lasiandra  macrantha  of  gardens). 
Trachycarpus  exoelsus,  Tricuspidaria  lanceolata, 
Veronicas  of  sorts,  Viburnum  maorocephalum 
and  V.  reticulatum. 

Killed. 

Abelia  floribunda.  Acacia  armata,  A.  longifolia, 
A.  lophantha,  A.  vertieillata,  Arctotis  aspera 
arborescens,  Buddleia  madagasoariensis,  Calceo- 
laria Burbidgei,  CandoUea  tetrandra,  Cantua 
dependens.  Cassia  oorymbosa,  Clianthus  punieeus, 
Cobiea  scandens,  Cytisus  fragrans,  Eucalyptus 
ficifolia,  E.  globulus,  E.  resinifera,  E.  rostrata, 
Hohernia  populnea,  Mitraria  coccinea,  Myo- 
porum rosmarinifolium,  Olearia  argyrophylla, 
Pittosporum  undulatum,  Psoralea  pinnata, 
Rhaphithamnus  oyanoearpus,  Schinus  moUe, 
Smilax  cantab,  Sparmannia  afrioana  and 
Veronicas. 

It  will  be  noted  that  some  of  the  names  occur 
in  more  than  one  list,  which  is  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  different  experience  of  our  various 
correspondents.  We  wish  an  English  name 
could  be  attached  to  each  of  the  plants  mentioned 
in  this  list,  but  that  is  impossible,  as  very  few- 
have  any  other  than  that  given.  The  love  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
gratifying  features  in  the  history  of  modern 
gardening,  has  led  to  many  things  "being  planted 
which  are  not  hardy.  We  hope,  therefore,  this 
summary  will  prove  useful. 
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ROSE    CONRAD    F.    MEYER. 
(Hybrid  ruoosa.  ) 

AROSE  that  seems  to  come  midway 
between  La  France  and  Mme.  G. 
Luizet,  both  in  form  and  colour,  but 
with  a  growth  almost  as  lusty  as  a 
Lilao  would,  I  think,  be  a  true 
description  of  the  above  splendid 
variety.  The  buds  are  exquisitelj'  formed,  and 
as  smooth  and  clear  in  colouring  as  a  Tea  Rose. 
They  are  so  abundantly  produced  and  not 
crowded  around  the  central  bud  as  in  most  cases, 
so  that  disbudding  is  really  not  required,  for  the 
blooms  come  of  really  splendid  form  and  size, 
quite  as  large  as  one  could  desire.  It  is 
deliciously  fragrant,  and  the  foliage  has  that 
leathery  texture  that  enables  it  to  withstand 
cutting  winds  and  even  slight  frosts,  so  that 
instead  of  a  plant  marred  by  the  climatic 
vicissitudes  of  the  spring,  we  have  one  a  picture 
of  health.  I  could  not  name  a  better  Rose  for  a 
town  grower,  and  it  makes  an  ideal  standard, 
with  fine  spreading  head. 

Conrad  F.  Meyer  blooms  early.  One  could 
make  a  delightful  hedge  as  shelter  to  the  Tea 
Rose  beds  by  planting  this  Rose,  Mrs.  Anthony 
Waterer  and  Blanc  double  de  Courbet.  As  they 
would  flower  simultaneously,  this  could  not  fail 
to  be  a  feature  of  any  Rose  garden.  The  density 
of  growth,  if  the  hedge  is  kept  at  about  5  feet  in 
height,  is  like  a  wall  around  tender  Roses,  and 
of  course  planted  on  east  and  north  sides  the 
shelter  from  the  cutting  winds  from  that  quarter 
would  be  most  eft'ective.  In  planting  begin  well 
by  trenching  the  soil,  and,  of  eourse,  autumn 
planting  would  be  desirable,  although  not 
imperative.  The  first  season  do  not  prmie,  and 
the  second  year  just  a  few  of  the  straggling 
pieces  are  shortened  back  a  little.  All  the 
pruning  required  would  be  to  cut  the  plants  to 
the  ground  now,  and  then  one  or  more  of  the 
oldest  growths  in  order  to  keep  the  base  supplied 
with  shoots.  Doses  of  liquid  manure  in  April 
and  May  are  of  much  assistance  to  the  bushes. 

P. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  NEW  WICHURAIANA 
ROSE. 

M.  (JuiLLOT  has  given  us  a  lovely  novelty  in 
Marco,  and  one  that  will  be  much  admired.  It 
belongs  to  what  one  might  term  the  Tea-scented 
section  of  this  remarkable  race  as  distinct  from 
the  cluster  or  rambler.  In  the  one  we  have 
the  very  delicate  colouring  of  the  Tea  Roses, 
with  delightful  buds,  but  produced  mainly  in 
twos  and  threes,  whereas  in  the  other  section, 
which  comprises  sucli  sorts  as  Lady  Gay,  we  have 
an  almost  embarrassing  wealth  of  bloom.  Marco 
might  be  described  as  a  mixture  of  those  charm- 
ing Roses  Petite  Constante  and  Souvenir  de 
Catherine  Guillot.  The  size  of  flower  somewhat 
resembles  the  former,  and  with  its  same  compact 
form  and  doubleness,  together  with  the  .same 
lovely  orange-red  colouring.  When  about  half 
open  the  blooms  ha\e  the  rich  golden  red  of 
Souvenir  de  Catherine  Guillot,  so  altogether  we 
have  in  Marco  a  variety  of  much  beauty  that 
will  prove  a  worthy  addition  to  the  tribe  and  be 
a  suitable  companion  for  R^ne  Andre  and  Paul 
Transon.  P. 


RABBITS,    SPARROWS    AND    ROSES 

Rabbits  and  sparrows  have  been  very  destructive 
this  season  to  Roses.  The  sparrows  early  in  the 
season,  as  soon  as  growth  began,  attacked  several 
of  the  bushes,  stripping  oflf  all  the  tender  young 
shoots,  probably  for  nesting  purposes,  as  none 
were  left  on  the  ground  around  the  plants.  At 
first  it  was  thought  that  rabbits  were  the  culprits, 
but,  on  a  watch  being  kept,  it  was  found  that  the 
mischief  was  caused  by  sparrows.      Recently  a 


rabbit  has  gained  admittance  to  the  Rose  garden, 
and  has  nipped  off  several  shoots  the  size  of  a 
lead  pencil.  These  are  two  pests  which  the 
writer  has  not  before  knovpii  to  be  destructive  to 
Roses  in  this  way. 

Watjord.  '  C.  Ruse. 


PERENNIALS  FOR  SUMMER 
SOWING. 

DIRECTLY  the  bedding  out  is  accom- 
,  plished,  the  dismantled  seed-beds 
I  and  frames  should  be  forked  over 
f  and  remade,  and  all  pans  and  boxes 
cleaned  in  readiness  for  sowing 
perennials  in  June  and  .Iul5',  the 
two  most  suitable  months  of  the  year.  Frames 
are  excellent  for  seed-sowing  in  prepared  beds, 
because  the  glass  can  be  used  to  keep  off  heavy 
rains,  and  sheets  of  brown  paper  laid  over  will 
ensure  shade  within.  There  are  some  plants  that 
cannot  be  propagated  from  seed  without  a  damp 
warmth  being  constantly  maintained,  a  state  that 
is  almost  impossible  to  achieve  in  an  uncovered 
bed. 

Delphiniuma  and  Phloxes  I  have  grown  to 
perfection  from  June  sowings  in  a  frame,  for  the 
seedlings  of  the  former  had  time  to  become 
strong  plants  before  being  required  to  face  the 
winter ;  the  latter  appeared  irregularly,  as  is 
mostly  the  case,  so  the  late  ones  would  no  doubt 
have  been  lost  in  the  open  ground.  The  dwarf 
variety  of  Phlox,  known  as  P.  deeussata  nana,  is 
excellent ;  seed  produces  many  -  tinted,  large- 
flowering  specimens  not  exceeding  \h  feet  in 
height. 

Polemcmiums  are  valuable.  P.  Richardsoni  is 
a  good  blue-flowered  plant.  The  best  of  all 
whites,  1  foot  tall  only  and  sweet-seented,  is  P. 
oonfertum  mellitura.  P.  flavum  has  blossoms  of 
a  creamy  yellow  ;  P.  reptans  is  light  violet, 
1  foot  in  height ;  while  P.  humile,  a  pale  blue 
alpine  of  6  inches,  is  very  charming  on  rookeries. 

The  perennial  Stat  ices  a.re  good  plants  to  have 
in  the  quantity  that  seed-sowing  ensures.  All 
are  meritorious  for  summer  beauty  in  borders 
and  winter  sprays  in  the  house  vases.  Statice 
latifolia,  lavender ;  S.  incana  nana,  a  small 
grower,  red-flowered  ;  S.  speciosa,  also  reddish, 
but  taller  ;  the  giant  S.  tartarica,  violet ;  S. 
altaica,  blue,  I  foot  in  height ;  S.  exiraia,  lilac 
rose  ;  and  S.  Fortunei,  j-ellow,  of  similar  stature, 
should  be  remembered.  A  splendid  show  in  the 
herbaceous  border  is  often  gained  by  making  a 
special  display  of  one  plant  in  all  its  repre- 
sentative sorts. 

Perennial  Lupines  are  among  the  easiest  plants 
to  raise,  and  so  may  be  sown  in  drills  across  the 
seed-beds  in  the  open.  In  addition  to  the  yellow 
and  white,  there  are  the  Tree  Lupines,  that 
become  large  shrubs  in  time.  We  may  choose 
among  plants  that  vary  between  2  feet  and 
3  feet  in  height  the  familiar  L.  polyphyllus, 
blue  and  white  ;  L.  p.  albus,  a  fine  flower  for 
decorative  purposes,  both  gro\\"ing  and  cut  ;  L. 
laxiflorus,  pale  blue  ;  and  L.  nootkatensis,  in 
which  blue,  pink  and  cream  are  blended.  Then 
meritorious  also  are  the  4-foot  tall  Lupinus 
perennis,  all  deep  blue,  and  the  large-foliaged 
purple-blooming  Lupinus  grandiflorus. 

The  Lathyrus  are  admirable  against  trellises, 
low  fences,  or  verandah  pillars,  and  seed-raised 
plants  are  very  strong-growing  and  floriferous. 
The  seed  should  be  soaked  before  use,  as  in  the 
case  of  Sweet  Peas.  Lathyrus  rotundifolius,  a 
quaint  shade  of  flesh  rose,  and  L.  latifolius 
splendens,  brilliant  magenta,  may  be  recom- 
mended to  accompany  the  ordinary  white  and 
pink  kinds. 

There  are  innumerable  other  herbaceous  plants 
that  may  be  raised  without  difficulty  by  using 
the  now  vacant  outdoor  seed-beds  and  frames  of 
the  garden,  while  the  variations  of  colour  shown 
by  the  seedlings  will  be  a  delight  in  the  borders. 

E.  .J.  Dunham. 
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THE  SIBERIAN  lEIS. 

(I.    SIBIRICA    AND    ITS    VARIETIES.) 

THE  above-named  group  is  characterised 
by  plants  of  nearly  erect  tufts  of 
long,  narrow  and  graceful  leafage, 
which  in  the  different 
varieties  may  vary  from 
3  feet  to  o  feet  in  length, 
the  numerous  slender  flowering 
scapes  overtopping  the  lea\-es  and 
displaying  the  flowers  to  advantage. 
The  blooms,  small  indiWdually 
when  compared  to  other  members 
of  the  Iris  family,  are  produced  in 
large  numbers  and  in  succession  in 
early  summer,  and  on  this  account 
and  also  for  their  usefulness  for 
cutting  are  deserving  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  amateur.  Of  the  easiest 
possible  culture,  the  varying  mem- 
bers of  the  group  are  adapted  to 
the  border  whether  the  soil  be  of 
light  or  heavy  nature,  and  maj' 
frequently  be  seen  in  the  greatest 
lu.xuriance  near  to  lake  or  pond  and 
in  other  positions  where  the  mois- 
ture is  within  reach  of  their  root- 
fibres.  To  see  the  great  mass  of 
roots  produced  by  a  large  clump  is 
to  get  some  idea  of  the  voracious 
nature  of  the  plant,  and  it  is  hardly 

possible  to  treat  them  too  liberally. 
So   far   as   my   experience   goes, 

there   would   appear   to    be    little 

difference   in  growth  or  vigour  ior 

freedom     of     flowering     in     those 

planted    within  reach  of    moisture 

and  others  grown  in  comparatively 

dry  loamy  soils   liberally  enriched 

by  organic   manures.     I  give   p  ro- 

minence  to  the  point,  as  it  may  be 

of  some  assistance  to  readers  of  The 

Garden  when  planting  these  things, 

so  that  the  fcetid  swamp  andjthe 

parched   or    ill-cultivated  portions 

may  be  guarded  against  as  among 

those    extremes    where     the    best 

results  are  not  likely  to  be  ol)tained. 

Unlike   a  large   number   of   rhizo- 

matous   species   which   are  best  if 

divided  and   replanted   quite  early 

in  April,  the  members  of  the  group 

under  notice,  being  of  a  distinctly 

tufted      growth      and      producing 

fibrous    roots     over    a    very    long 

period,   may  be  planted   in  spring 

or  autumn. 

Division    of    the   clumps   is   not 

of    frequent     necessity,    and     the 

behaviour   of    the  plants  must    be 

accepted  as  the  best  guide.     In  the 

dry  and   more   sandy  soils  I  have 

found  cow  manure  of   the  greatest 

assistance  to  these  when  grown  as 

ordinary  border   plants,  and    such 

manure  may  be  used  without  stint. 

The  varieties  not  only  differ  in   the 

colour  and  size  of  their  blooms,  but 

equally   so   in   the   leafage,   which 

may  be  very  narrow  or  the  reverse 

The  following  are  some  of  the  most 

distinct  of  the  group :  Alba,  white, 

veined  with  lilac  ;    acuta,   a  dwarf 

kind  of  not  more  than  2  feet  high, 

flowers  bluish  purple  ;   altissima,  a 

tall-growing   plant  with  bluish   flowers,  a  good 

effective  subject  near  water  ;  coreana,   a  dwarf 

form,  violet-purple  ;   leueanthum,  which  is  pro- 

bablj*   another   name    for    lactea,    with    creamy 

white   flowers,    faintly   reticulated   with   yellow 

veins  ;    maxima,  with  deep  purple-blue  flowers  ; 

and  orientalis,  broad  in  leafage  and  with  deep  blue 

flowers. 


In  addition  we  have  Snow  Queen,  shown  in  the 
illustration,  which  among  the  white-flowered 
forms  is  quite  an  acquisition,  the  blooms  being 
large  for  this  type  and  of  the  purest  white.  This 
plant  received  an  award  of  merit  from  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  when  exhibited  at  the 
Holland  House  Show  a  year  or  two  ago,  since 
when  it  has  become  most  popular.  I  noticed  it 
in  more  than  one  collection  at  a  recent  meeting 


/ 


A  VARIEGATED    REED. 

(Phragmites  communis  var.  aureo  marginahs.  ) 
This,  the  variegated  form  of  the  cosmopolitan 
Reed,   should  prove  a  useful  plant  for  the   bog 
garden,   water-side  planting,   or   for  any  damp, 
cool  situation  among  shrubs  and  other   plants. 
The  old  Phragmites  is  familiar  enough  to  all,  but 
this  comparatively  new  comer  is  by  no  means 
well  known.      It  grows  5  feet  to 
8  feet  high  when  established,  quickly 
forming  a  thicket,  and  as  an  orna- 
mental grass   it  is    hard   to    beat, 
the  leaves  being  handsomely  mar- 
gined and  striped  with    bands    of 
yellow.      The    variegation    is    not 
slight  and  obscure,  such  as  would 
only    be    apparent    when    closely 
inspected ;  it  gives  the  whole  plant 
a   vivid    golden   sheen   when   seen 
from  the  distance — a  feature  that 
should    commend   it   for    planting 
X  "^^  *°  effective  object  in  the  land- 

^-^.Jv  scape,    while    the    glossy    reddish 

■^^^  brown    feathery    plumes   are    ren- 

,\  dered  still  more  conspicuous  when 
seen  against  the  golden  back- 
grounds formed  by  the  leaves. 
Some  large  clumps  that  we  have 
seen  of  this  plant  skilfully  disposed 
among  Willows,  Taxodiums,  and 
other  water-loving  vegetation  have 
impressed  us  with  their  great  beauty 
and  value  as  plants  for  the  water- 
side. It  is  as  hardy  and  as  Wgorous 
as  the  typical  Phragmites — and 
that  is  saying  a  good  deal — the 
plant  being  distributed  throughout 
the  whole  world,  varying  in  height 
from  20  inches  to  almost  as  many 
feet,  according  to  climate. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  HYACINTHUS. 

(Hyacinthus  azureus  var. 
amphibolis.  ) 
Those  who  recognise  the  value  of 
Hyaointhus  azureus  for  naturalising 
in  grass,  or  for  clothing  stretches 
of  flat  roskwork,  will  be  glad  to 
learn  something  of  this  giant  form. 
The  spikes  are  8  inches  high,  and 
bear  hea\-y  heads  of  some  fifty 
bells,  rather  paler  in  colour  than 
those  of  the  tj'pe,  due  doubtless  to 
the  whitish  margins  of  the  petal 
lobes.  From  two  to  three  spikes 
are  produced  by  each  adult  bulb, 
and  the  comparatively  great  height 
of  these,  and  the  larger  bells,  make 
this  variety  better  than  the  tj^e 
for  planting  in  grass,  as  the  spikes 
and  leafage  are  carried  well  above 
the  blades.  The  bulbs  are  unusually 
large,  but  increase  slowly.  On  the 
other  hand  —  and  this  is  more 
desirable — the  plants  ripen  quan- 
tities of  good  seeds,  which  require 
no  harvesting,  as  they  are  quite 
capable  of  germinating  in  all  but 
the  strongest  grass  land.  This 
variety  begins  to  flower  at  the 
same  time  as  the  type,  but  lasts  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  longer. 


a   BEAnTIFUL  NEW   IRIS   (l.  SIBIRICA   SNOW  QUEEN). 

at  Vincent  Square,  and  it  is  a  plant  that  may 
confidently  be  recommended  by  reason  of  its 
purity  and  distinct  character.  It  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Co.  of  Colchester.  The 
Siberian  Irises  form  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
groups  of  all  moisture-loving  flowers,  and  should 
be  grown  in  quantity  by  water  and  in  the 
border.  B.  .Jenkins. 


ANDROSACE  SARMENTOSA  & 

ONOSMA  ALBO-ROSEUM. 
So  many  plants  of  garden  value 
are  contained  within  the  natural 
order  of  Primulaceie  that  one  finds  some  diffidence 
in  ascribing  to  one  family  a  superiority  which  the 
others  do  not  share.  Certain  it  is  that  among  rock 
plants  few  excel  in  beauty  the  various  members  of 
Androsace,  of  which  that  most  frequently  met  with 
ingardensis  the  Himalayan  Androsace  sarmentosa. 
It  is  a  vigorous  grower,  characterised  by  having 
the  leaves  arranged   in   crowded   rosettes,   from 
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TWO   UOOO    I'LAMS    I'Dll   THE    IIUCK    (lAKUEN 


ONOSMA    ALBO-KOSEL.M 
SARMENTOSA 


(IN    TIIL    iUKEliliOUNU)   .\ND    AXDROSACB 


the  centre  of  which  in  spring  is  pushed  the  new  following  spring.  Both  Androsace  and  Onosma 
growth,  bearing  erect  flower-stems  some  6  inches  '  are  best  grown  with  a  south  exposure,  .sheltered 
long  ;  the  flowers  are  bright  rose,  with  a  con-  ■  on  north  and  east,  choosing  the  driest  corner  for 
spicuous  eye,  and  borne  in  crowded  umbels  and  the  Onosma.  The  soil  should  consist  largely  of 
appearing  during  May  and  .June.  In  summer  the  loam  freely  mixed  with  broken  stone,  sandstone 
plant  sends  out  innumerable  runners,  and  during  j  and  chalk  being  the  material  used  here, 
autumn  some  tine  gritty  soil  is  worked  among  '  Onosma  albo-roseum  is  less  frequently  met  with 
these,  carefully  pegging  them  down;  they  root  ]  than  stellulatumandtauricum, probably  accounted 
freely,  and  form  plants  which  flower  the  following  ;  for  hy  these  having  showier  flowers.  The 
year.  |  Golden    Drop,    being   the   oldest    plant    of    our 

In  districts  much  exposed  to  snow  and  rain  it  |  gardens,    is   certainly  most   constant   in   colour, 
is  good  practice  to  place  a  sheet  of   glass  over  |  and   also   a   good   grower  ;    it   is   quite   another 


with  the  addition  of  a  little  fibrous 
loam.  Uuiing  the  time  they  are 
growing  shade  and  moisture  are 
essential,  and  when  they  are 
ready  to  plant  out  choose  a  posi- 
tion for  them  where  these  con- 
ditions can  be  obtained.  P. 
frondosa  is  a  native  of  the  Balkans, 
and  has  been  in  cultivation  about 
fifteen  years.  The  flowers,  which 
resemble  those  of  P.  farinosa, 
are  usually  produced  early  in 
.Tune.  Of  the  other  members  of 
the  genus  belonging  to  the 
tarinosa  group  there  is  the  beau- 
tiful and  distinct  P.  longiflora 
from  the  Alps  of  Central  Europe. 
It  has  slightly  toothed  leaves, 
lightly  powdered  on  the  under 
side  only,  and  the  flower-stems 
8  inches  to  12  inches  high,  with 
large  rose-coloured  flowers  in 
April  or  May.  P.  farinosa,  which 
is  found  in  cool  damp  meadows 
in  the  mountainous  and  sub-alpine 
regions  of  Europe,  Northern  Asia 
and  Northern  and  Arctic  America, 
naturally  varies  much  on  account 
of  its  wide  range,  and  there  are 
many  sliglit  varieties  of  it.  The 
most  distinct  are  P.  f.  var.  Warei, 
with  dark  violet  flowers  ;  P.  f. 
var.  longiscapa,  with  tall  stems 
and  rose-coloured  flowers  ;  and 
P.  f.  var.  magellanica,  which  is 
found  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan 
with  stems  about  6  inches  high 
and  whitish  coloured  flowers.  P. 
scotica,  from  the  North  of  Scot- 
land, is  closely  allied  to  P.  farinosa, 
but  is  clearly  distinguished  by  the 
widely-rounded  teeth  of  the  calyx, 
by  the  very  short  flower-stem, 
and  by  the  dark  purple  colour  of 
the  corolla.  AH  grow'  in  similar 
positions,  but,  with  tlie  exception  of  P.  frondosa, 
they  require  to  be  frec^uently  raised  from  seeds  in 
order  to  keep  up  the  suppl}'  of  plants.        W.  I. 


THE  SUMMER  TREATMENT 

OF  LAWNS. 


them  as  protection  during  winter.  Not  that  the 
plants  are  tender,  but  owing  to  the  woolly 
nature  of  the  leaves  the  rosettes  freijuently  rot 
off'  if  too  much  moisture  is  about  them.  Andro- 
sace sarmentosa  makes  one  of  the  most  reliable 
alpines  to  grow  in  pots  or  pans  for  the  alpine 
house.  Stock  plants  after  flowering  should  be 
planted  out  in  fine  soil.  Peg  out  the  strongest 
runners  and  pot  up  in  autumn.     A  single  plant  i  The    easiest 


matter   wintering   these,   the  secret   of   Onosma 
culture  being  to  secure  short,  firm-jointed  shoots 
well  ripened  during  autumn,   which  cannot  fail 
to  winter  safely  and  sub.sequently  flower  freely. 
Walmngate,  Lines.  T.   Smith. 
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PRIMULA  FRONDOSA   IN   IRELAND. 

to    grow    of    all    the   members   of 
n  spring  will    produce  by  this  system" a  dozen  i  that  group   of   the  Primula  family,  represented  I  out  by  any  ordinary  labourer  ;  but  its  intelligent 
by  autumn,   which   can   be    potted   singly 


HIEFLV  to  tennis  and  other  lawns 
subject  to  hard  wear  during  summer 
these  remarks  apply.  Constant  use 
of  the  lawn  will  wear  out  the  closest 
and  densest  sward  of  grass  it  is  pos- 
sible to  create,  unless  at  the  same 
time  efforts  are  made  to  sustain  health}' growth  and 
make  good  the  wastage  bj'  cultural  means,  in  the 
way  of  rolling,  watering,  mowing,  manuring  and 
weeding.  One  of  the  most  successful  means  to 
this  end  is,  no  doubt,  frequent  rolling.  This  is 
in  itself  a  simple  operation,  and  may  be  carried 


into 
.S-inch  pots  or  several  in  a  large  pan.  It  can 
also  be  raised  from  seed  sown  in  spring,  and 
with  care  flowering  plants  are  produced  the 
second  year. 

The  plant  associated  in   the  illustration  with 
the  Androsace  is  Onosma  albo-roseum.     This  was 


this  country  by  the  pretty  little  Bird's-eye  application  requires  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
Primrose  (I',  farinosa),  this  plant  is  well  ,  most  favourable  to  its  use  and  when  not  so. 
represented  in  the  accompanying  illustration,  ,  Hard  play  disturbs  the  surface  of  the  lawn  and 
where  it  appears  to  be  quite  happy  growing  often  partially  dislocates  the  roots  of  the  young 
with  P.  rosea  by  the  side  of  a  tiny  stream  grasses.  Therefore  the  lawn  should  be  rolled  at 
in  Ireland.  Unlike  P.  farinosa  it  is  of  more  the  end  of  each  day  in  order,  for  one  thing,  to 
perennial  duration,  and  can  be  readily  increased    press  back  and  solidifj'  the  disturbed  surface  to 


only  a  small  piece  two  years  ago,  being  now  over    by  division  after  it  has  finished  flowering  for  the    the  roots  of  the  grasses.     It  is  not  enough  to  roll 


2  feet  across,  every  shoot  flowered  this  .spring, 
making  a  pleasing  effect  when  accompanied  by 
the  Androsace.  The  foliage  of  this  Onosma  is 
hoary  grey,  covered  with  fine  needle-like  spines 
which  are  plainly  evident  to  the  eye.  It  bears 
long,  tubular  flowers  in  drooping  heads,  white 
when  first  open,  changing  in  a  few  days  to  a  rosy 
pink  colour  deepest  at  the  point  of  the  tube. 
Propagation  is  readily  effected  by  cuttings  taken 
during  July,  inserted  in  sand}-  soil  and  kept  close 
for  a  fortnight  ;  the  young  plants  should  be 
wintered  in  a  cold    frame  and  planted  out  the 


season.  It  is  a  stronger-growing  plant  with  the  lawn  once  over,  but  twice,  once  from  north 
larger  leaves,  which  are  broadly  spatulate  and  to  south  and  once  from  east  to  west,  so  that  not 
powdery  on  both  sides.  As  it  also  ripens  seed  in  a  particle  of  the  surface  of  the  lawn  is  missed, 
this  comitry,  P.  frondosa  may  also  be  increased  in  i  Rolling  is  also  resorted  to  in  order  to  secure  an 
that  way.  I  even   surface,   free   from   depressions  and   small 

The  seeds  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  con-  '  elevations.  There  is  one  essential  condition 
venient  after  they  are  ripe,  using  a  mixture  of  |  which  must  be  present  before  full  advantage  of 
sandy  peat  and  leaf -soil.  I'lunge  the  pots  in  j  rolling  is  secured,  namely,  moisture  on  the  surface 
ashes  or  fibre  in  a  cold  frame,  and  as  soon  as  the  i  of  the  lawn.  Therefore  advantage  must  be  taken 
seedlings  are  large  enough  to  handle  prick  them  ;  of  every  show'er  that  falls  to  run  the  roller  over 
out  into  pans  or  shallow  boxes,  or  even  pot  off  |  as  soon  after  as  possible.  In  drv  w  eather  water 
singly  into  small  pots,  using  the  same  compost  i  must  be  applied  artificially,  always  in  the  evening, 
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and  giving  enougli  at  a  time  for  it  to  penetrate  the 
lawn  to  the  depth  of  3  inches  or  4  inches.     It  is 
practically  useless  to  roll  a  hard,  dry  lawn. 
Mowi.vc. 

In  carrying  out  this  work  the  greatest  care  is 
needed  not  to  set  the  kni\'es  too  low,  that  is  to 
say,  taking  care  not  to  cut  too  near  the  heart  of 
the  young  grass,  thereby  crippling  its  future 
growth.  In  dry  weather  the  grass-box  may  be 
dispensed  with,  and  the  grass  cuttings  scattered 
over  the  lawn  to  advantage — it  will  act  as  a 
mulch  and  help  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  the 
grass — but  in  wet  weather  it  is  better  to  collect 
it  and  carrj'  it  away,  as  it  clogs  the  machine  and 
does  more  harm  than  good.  The  lawn  should  be 
occasionally  swept  over  with  a  light  besom  when 
the  grass  is  scattered  over  it. 
Manuring. 

There  is  no  better  way  of  manuring  lawns  in 
summer  than  by  mixing  Peruvian  guano  and 
muriate  of  lime  in  equal  ([uantities,  applying 
and  dissolving  a  good  handful  to  every  three 
gallons  of  water  when  used,  or  a  light  scatter- 
ing may  be  applied  to  the  lawn  in  showery 
weather,  reducing  the  manure  into  the  form  of 
dust  before  it  is  applied.  At  this  time  of  the 
year  there  should  not  be  any  coarse  or  obnoxious 
weeds  in  a  good  lawn.  Should  there  unfortunately 
be  any,  it  is  a  grave  reflection  against  the 
management,  and  it  is  better  to  leave  the  coarse 
ones  alone  for  the  present  than  run  the  risk  of 
leaving  bare  patches  for  the  rest  of  the  season. 
The  best  way  of  ridding  the  lawn  of  Daisies  is  to 
frequently  use  the  Daisy  rake  immediately  before 
the  flowers  are  open.  Owen  Thomas. 


COLOURED     PLATE 

PLATE    1328. 


A    BEAUTIFUL    OECHID. 

(L.elio-Cattleva  Andromeda.  ) 
''     ■    ^HE  parentage  of  the  beautiful  L;ylio- 
Cattleya_  Andromeda,   raised   l)y  the 


THE    FRUIT    GARDEN, 


NOTES  ON   BUDDING. 

SOIL  mustliave  much  todo with  fla\uuras 
well  as  productiveness.  Apple  King  of 
the  Pippins  bears  well  with  me,  but  is 
not  worth  eating.  Cox's  Orange  trees 
I  have  given  to  friends  near  and  they 
refuse  to  bloom.  They  usually  flower 
and  fruit  the  third  year  from  budding  with  nie. 
With  regard  to  Apricots  and  Pears,  not  knowing 
the  requisite  stock  I  asked  my  nurseryman  to 
include  a  dozen  stocks  for  each — naming  "them  for 
each.  I  budded  the  Apricot  stocks  with  Old  Moor- 
park  and  the  Pear  stocks  with  Louise  Bonne  de 
Jersey  and  Marie  Louise.  They  all  "took." 
The  Pears  are  covered  with  bloom  every  spring, 
but  no  fruit  sets.  It  may  be  the  spring  frosts  we 
have  had  for  the  last  six  years  destroy  the  bloom 
on  small  trees,  as  the  large  old  trees  always  have 
some  fruit.  Possibly  there  is  some  truth  in  the 
old  saw,  "Who  plants  Pears  plants  for  his  heirs." 
The  budding  of  shrubs  is  very  interesting.  For 
instance,  a  month  ago  I  found  we  had  a  dozen  or 
more  common  Lilacs  and  only  one  or  two  white 
sorts.  It  was  remarked  it  was  a  pity  that  the 
arrangement  was  not  the  other  way  on.  I  turned 
up  "  An  Encyclop;edia  of  C4ardening,"  and  found 
at  once  "  Choice  sorts  budded  in  July  or  grafted 
in  March  on  common  sorts."  In  half-an-hour  I 
had  a  bed  of  a  dozen  or  so  of  these  stocks  set  out 
all  with  roots,  which,  if  this  wet,  growing  weather 
holds,  will  be  ready  in  July  for  buds.  Oaks,  I 
see,  should  be  grafted.  I  have  a  Golden  Oak 
which  I  am  anxious  to  propagate,  and  for  which 
purpose  I  set  a  crop  of  common  Acorns.  If  I  am 
successful  I  will  report ;  but  I  suspect  Oak  bark 
is  too  tough  to  "  run,"  otherwise  nurserymen 
would  not  go  to  the  trouble  of  "inarching." 
Mile  Ash,  Derby.  H.  V.  Edwards. 


much  didl  weather,  a  method  of  preventing  it  may 
not  be  amiss.  It  is  a  method  I  saw  in  practice 
last  year  at  Butleigh  Court,  (Glastonbury,  and 
followed  up  with  very  successful  results  here  this 
season.  It  was  recommended  Ijy  my  namesake, 
the  able  gardener  there.  When  the  plants  are 
in  the  early  stages,  procure  sutticient  3-ineh  drain 
pipes,  cut  in  two  and  pot  the  plants  very  firmly 
into  them.  When  well  rooted,  they  can  be 
plunged  about  2  inches  or  3  inches  in  the  bed 
prepared  in  the  usual  way.  They  soon  take  well 
hold.  Having  the  .stem  protected  by  the  pipe, 
it  can  be  kept  perfectly  dry  when  watering,  and 
by  this  practice  much  will  be  done  towards  pre- 
venting canker.  Edward  Carter. 
The  Oardens,  Somerlon  Erleigh,  Somerion, 
Somerset. 


T 


famous  firm  of  Messrs. 
Charlesworth  and  Co., 
Heaton,  Bradford,  is 
Lielia  flava  x  Cattleya 
aurea.  La?lia  flava  has  provect 
itself  one  of  the  best  parents 
in  the  L:elia  section.  It  is, 
perhaps,  to  some  tastes  a  little 
wanting  in  size,  but  what  it  lacks 
in  this  respect  is  quite  made  up 
in  colour. 

In  each  case  when  used  as  the 
mother  parent  with  one  cjf 
the  labiata  section  of  Cattleya, 
it  has  given  splendid  results. 
Undoubtedly,  Andromeda  is  the 
finest  of  all  Lfelio-Cattleyas.  Its 
floriferous  habit,  tocj,  is  another 
point  to  recommend  it  to  every 
lover  of  Orchids.  The  plant  is 
easily  cultivated  in  an  intermediate 
house  or  at  the  cool  end  of  a 
Cattleya  house,  with  a  good  cir- 
culation of  fresh  air  about  it. 
None  of  the  Lselia  flava  hybrids 
like  a  close,  stuffy  house  with  a 
high  temperature.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  this  grand 
hybrid  will  become  a  general 
favourite  to  those  amateurs  who 
grow  Orchids  for  the  pure  love 
of  the  flowers. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  write  : 
"  When  we  are  able  to  stage  a 
suflicient  (juantity  of  plants  in 
flower  to  show  the  rare  efteetive- 
ness  of  it,  as  we  did  with  L»lio- 
Cattleya  Charlesworthii,  we  anti- 
cipate as  big  a  rush  for  it  as  we 
had  for  the  Charlesworthii." 


CANKER   IN   MELONS. 

Just  now   when  growers  are  experiencing  some 
difficulty  with  canker  in  Melons,  especially  after  so 


GRAPE    SCALD. 

We  have  had  numerous  enquiries  lately  as  to  the 
cause  of  Grapes  being  damaged,  and  in  most  of 
the  cases  the  injury  was  found  to  be  due  to 
scalding.  This  is  particularly  liable  to  occur 
when  bursts  of  strong  sunshine  follow  periods  of 
dull  weather,  for  then  the  berries  are  more  likely 
to  be  moist.  The  action  of  the  bright  sun  on 
the  moist  Grapes  invariably  leads  to  scalding, 
althoiigh  some  varieties  having  an  unusually 
tender  skin  are  more  easily  aftected  than  others. 
To  prevent  scalding,  one  should  endeavour  so  to 
arrange  the  ventilation  of  the  vinery  that  mois- 
ture is  not  allowed  to  rest  on  the  (Grapes.  This 
is  best  prevented  by  giving  a  little  air  very  early 
in  the  morning,  saj',  at  0  a.m.,  or,  what  is  even 
better  still,  when  the  outdoor  night  temperature 
does  not  fall  too  low  the  ventilators  at  the  top  of 
the  rinery  may  be  left  open  about  1  inch  during 
the  whole  night.  This  has  the  effect  of  pre- 
venting any  condensation  of  moisture,  and  when 
the  early  morning  sun  strikes  on  the  roof  the 
Grapes  take  no  harm.  When  Grapes  are  grown 
in  a  cold  or  almost  unheated  greenhouse  scalding  is 
more  liable  to  occur  than  when  the  Vinery  is 
heated,  for  there  is  naturally  more  moisture  iri  the 
atmosphere,  and  during  the  night  this  settles  o-n 
the  leaves  and  berries. 
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G^RT>ENING     FOR     BEGINNERS. 


BUDDIN(;  ROSKS  is  more  extensively 
practised  even  than  grafting,  espe- 
cially with  new  varieties,  as  it  takes 
at  least  two  buds  to  make  a  graft, 
while  only  one  is  used  for  budding. 
The  term  budding  is  used  to  denote 
the  taking  of  a  bud  from  one  plant  and  placing 
it  on  another  plant  called  a  stock,  or,  in  other 
words,  a  foster-mother.  In  the  case  of  Roses,  of 
course,  it  must  be  a  Rose  of  some  description.  The 
common  Dog  Rose  and  the  Manetti,  a  stock  of 
Italian  origin,  are  the  most  largely  used  in  this 
country.  The  Sweet  Briar  is  not  satisfactory  as 
a  stock. 

Rose  Stocks  or  Briars  jor  Standards  and  Half- 
Standards. — For  this  purpose  the  common  Dog 
Rose  is  almost  exclusively  used  in  this  country. 
During  winter  the  Briar  hunter  with  his  mattock 
searches  the  hedges  and  woods  for  those  suitable 
for  stocks.  The  trade  in  them  is  enormous, 
thousands  being  collected  and  planted  every 
year.  They  vary  from  about  '2  feet  to  6  feet  or 
even  7  feet  in  height,  3  feet  to  4  feet  being  the 
height  most  general!}'  used.  Briar  stocks  may 
be  purchased  very  cheaply. 

Time  to  Bud.  — The  month  of  July  is  the  most 
suitable  time  for  budding  Roses.  If  the  weather 
is  at  all  dry,  keep  the  stocks  well  watered,  as 
good  growth  is  necessarj'  to  allow  the  bark  to 
come  away  readily  from  the  wood  beneath.  The 
stock  is  in  the  best  condition  for  budding  when 
the  leaves  are  fully  developed.  The  bark  should 
then  "  run  "  easily,  as  Rose  growers  term  it.  If 
budded  earlier  the  inserted  bud  lies  dormant  for 
some  time  or  growth  is  very  slow,  while  to  bud 


THE  STEM   OF    THE    BRUR  STOCK   UPON   WHICH 

IT    IS    PROrOSED    TO    INSERT    A    BUD    OF    SOME 

fiOOP   VARIETY   or  ROSE, 


SIMPLE     HINTS. 

later  successfully  is  very  difficult,  pressure  being 
necessary  to  separate  bark  and  wood. 

Buds. — These  should  be  selected  from  well- 
matured  flowering  shoots  rather  than  from 
vigorous  sappy  growths.  Plump  mature  buds 
ready  to  start  into  growth  are  usually  to  be 
found  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  below  good 
flowers.  Should  the  bud  and  small  portion  of 
bark  attached  separate  readily  from  the  wood 
removed  with  it,  the  bud  is  in  the  right  con- 
dition. A  good  sign  that  the  stock  is  in  the 
right  condition  is  when  the  prickles  (thorns)  rub 
off  easily.  A  certain  number  must  be  removed 
to  allow  the  bud  to  be  inserted  successfully. 

Prifliminary  Operations. — A  sharp  budding- 
knife  is  almost  a  necessity  to  do  the  work  well. 
Other  knives  may  be  used,  but  the  work  done  is 
very  clumsy.  This  has  a  wedge-shaped  handle 
to  raise  the  bark  when  inserting  the  bud.  Have 
a  supply  of  labels  at  hand  and  carefully  attach 
one  to  each  stock  as  the  budding  proceeds.  Have 
the  growths  with  the  buds  to  be  used  placed  in 
a  watering-pot  standing  by  your  side.  The 
binding  material  used  varies  with  different 
growers,  cotton,  wool  and  raffia  being  used.  The 
latter  is  perhaps  the  cleanest  and  easiest  for  the 
purpose.  The  preparation  of  the  bud  is  the  next 
point  to  consider.  Rub  off  the  prickles  from  the 
shoots  with  the  selected  buds,  cut  off  the  leaves, 
leaving  about  1  inch  of  the  stalk  attached. 

Preparing  the  Stock. — Rub  off  the  prickles  at  j 
a  distance  of  several  inches  from  the  base  of  the  j 
shoots.  Make  a  longitudinal  cut  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  shoot  1  inch  long,  as  near  the  base  as 
convenient.  Take  great  care  that  the  blade  of 
the  knife  does  not  penetrate  the  wood  beneath 
the  bark,  only  the  bark  must  be  cut.  Make  a 
cross  out,  thus  forming  the  letter  T  at  the  end  of 
the  first  cut  farthest  from  the  base  of  the  shoot. 

Removing  the  Buds. — Take  the  prepared  shoot 
with  the  buds  for  inserting  intact  in  the  left  hand, 
with  the  knife  in  the  right  hand.  Begin  to  remove 
the  bud  by  cutting  through  the  bark  half  an  inch 
above  the  bud.  Place  the  blade  of  the  knife 
slightly  on  the  curve  and  make  a  downiward  cut 
reaching  the  greatest  depth  behind  the  bud  (about 
one-third  of  the  circumference  of  the  shoot),  then 
bring  out  the  blade  half  an  inch  below  the  bud. 
The  next  operation  is  the  removal  of  the  small 
{portion  of  wood  remaining  in  the  bud  with  the 
point  of  the  knife  and  the  thumb.  All  is  now 
ready  for 

In.'terting  the  Bud. — Take  the  bud  in  the  left 
hand  and  with  the  handle  of  the  knife  carefully 
lift  the  bark  of  the  Briar  stock  at  the  point  where 
the  cross-cut  was  made.  Insert  the  bottom  por- 
tion of  the  bud  and  gently  slide  down  the  longi- 
tudinal cut  previously  made.  Tie  the  buds 
securely  in  position  at  once.  The  drying  influence 
of  the  air  is  very  harmful.  Commence  binding  up 
from  the  base,  the  amount  of  times  the  binding 
material  is  wound  round  depending  on  its  width ; 
eight  to  ten  times  round,  half  above  and  half 
below  the  bud,  is  usually  sufficient.  It  is  not  | 
advisable  to  bud  during  the  heat  of  the  day  if  it 
can  be  avoided,  morning  or  evening  are  the  best 
times. 

After  Treatment. — In  from  three  weeks  to  a 
month  the  buds  should  be  sufficiently  advanced  to 
allow  the  loosening  of  the  tying  material.  The 
aim  should  be  to  keep  the  buds  dormant  till  the 
spring  ;  should  they  burst  into  growth  they  must 
not  be  allowed  to  flower.     Do  not  cut  back  the 


Briar  shoot  till  early  in  the  following  year,  as,  if 
done  earlier,  it  induces  the  bud  to  push  into 
growth. 

The  Budding  oj  Dwarf  Roses,  whether  on  seed- 
ling Briars,  cuttings  or  Manetti  stocks,  is  very 
similar,  so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  go  into 
details.  Always  bear  in  mind  that  with  dwarf 
Roses  the  nearer  the  base,  generally  speaking, 
the  bud  is  inserted  the  better.  The  soil  round 
the  stock  is  often  scraped  away  and  the  bud  in- 
serted on  a  portion  of  the  stem  previously  covered 
with  soil.  When  planting  them  out  later  on,  the 
Rose  tree  then  has  what  we  may  term  two  strings 


THE  STUCK  rKKl'AREll  TO  RECEIVE  THE  BCD. 
NOTICE  THE  T-SHAPED  MARK  ON  THE  STEM 
CUT  WITH  A  SHARP  KNIFE.  THE  BUD  IS 
INSERTED    HERE    AS    EXPLAINED   IN  THE  TEXT. 

to  the  bow,  as,  besides  the  nourishment  obtained 
from  the  stock,  roots  are  produced  by  the  scion 
or  young  Rose  tree. 

CANTERBURY  BELLS.— There  is  a  charm 
about  these  old-fashioned  flowers  that  can  hardly 
be  derived  from  their  beauty,  for  they  are  not  so 
beautiful  as  many  other  border  plants.  Never- 
theless, there  is  a  fascination  about  their  bold, 
bell-like  flowers  that  always  ensures  them  a  place 
in  our  affections,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
garden  border  that  contains  a  few  groups  of 
Canterbury  Bells  is  all  the  better  and  brighter 
for  them,  as  they  are  so  easily  grown  that  no  one 
can  be  excused  for  neglecting  them  on  the  score 
of  difficult  cultivation.  From  seed  sown  now  one 
may  easily  have  fine  specimens  to  flower  this  time 
next  year.  Seed  may  be  sown  either  in  a  cold 
frame  or  on  a  border  in  the  open  ground.  Care 
n\ust  be  taken  to  transplant  the  seedlings  before 
they  become   at  all  crowded   in   the  seed-bed, 
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SHOWING   THE   BFD  INSERTED  IN   THE   T-SHAPED 
CUT. 

(For  the  method  of  inserting  the  bud,  see  notes  on  the 
pi'etnoti^  page,) 

placing  them  9  inches  apart.  In  September  it 
is  as  well  to  take  them  up  and  plant  them  in  a 
cold  frame  if  a  frame  is  at  hand,  for  they  pass  the 
winter  better  there  if  it  should  liappen  to  be 
severe.  However,  the}'  may  quite  well  be  left  in 
the  open  ground  throughout  the  winter.  In 
March  they  may  be  planted  out  in  the  border  in 
the  positions  where  they  are  to  flower. 

FREESIAS. — It  may,  perhaps,  at  first  sight 
appear  somewhat  out  of  place  to  think  about 
Christmas  flowers  in  the  height  of  summer,  yet 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  welcome  mid- 
winter blossoms  are  only  to  be  had  by  making 
the  necessary  preparations  now,  and  among  them 
none  is  more  delightful  than  the  South  African 
Freesia.  This  is  a  greenhouse  plant  that  bears 
deliciously  sweet-scented  flowers  about  Christmas 
time,  pure  white,  with  orange  markings  on  the 
lower  petals.  The  Freesia  is  a  bulbous  plant,  so 
that  the  easiest  and  most  satisfactory  manner  of 
cultivating  it  is  to  buy  a  few  bulbs.  These  are 
quite  small,  and  can  be  bought  very  cheaply 
from  any  seedsman  or  nurseryman.  Towards 
the  end  of  .July  is  the  best  time  in  which  to  plant 
thera.  Place  five  or  six  in  a  4i-inoh  flower-pot, 
first  filling  the  pot  with  light  soil  to  within  1  inch 
of  the  rim.  Press  the  Freesia  bulbs  gently  in 
the  soil,  and  then  completely  cover  them  over 
with  more  of  this,  just  leaving  a  space  of  about 
one-third  of  an  inch  below  the  rim  of  the  pot  to 
hold  water.  Make  sure  that  the  soil  is  nicely 
moist  before  using  it ;  then  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  give  more  until  the  Freesias  commence  to 
grow.  Place  the  pots  containing  the  bulbs  in  a 
cool  spot,  but  shelter  them  at  night.  An  old 
glass  frame  or  handlight  answers  very  well.  In 
a  few  weeks  the  tiny  green  leaves  will  begin  to 
appear,  and,  as  the  roots  will  then  also  become 
active,  rather  more  water  may  be  given.  As  the 
autumn  approaches  and  the  weather  becomes 
colder,  the  Freesias  should  be  kept  under  glass 
altogether.  If  careful  watering  is  practised,  and 
the  house  or  frame  in   wliich  they  are  growing 


kept  quite  cool  during  the  day  and  free  from 
frost  at  night,  a  good  gathering  of  charming 
blossoms  may  be  expected  about  Christmas. 
Only  give  water  when,  upon  lifting  up  the  flower- 
pot, it  is  light,  or,  if  tapped  with  the  knuckles, 
it  gives  out  a  sharp,  ringing  sound. 

THE  CHIMNEY  CAMPANULA.— Seed  of 
this  delightful  plant  should  be  sown  now,  in  order 
to  produce  plants  that  will  flower  next  summer. 
This  Campanula  is  a  biennial — that  is  to  say, 
seed  must  be  sown  one  year  to  produce  flowers 
the  following  year.  Sow  the  seed  in  pans  filled 
with  light  soil,  and,  when  the  seedlings  come 
up,  place  them  singlj-  in  small  pots,  gradually 
removing  them  as  tliey  grow  into  larger  ones. 
Just  keep  the  frost  away  from  them  during 
winter,  and  finally  pot  them  into  pots  of  6  inches 
or  8  inches  diameter  in  the  spring.  Splendid 
spikes  of  blue  and  white  flowers  should  then 
reward  the  cultivator  in  .Jul}'  and  August. 
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FOR  THE  SOUTH  AND  SOUTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Flower  (iARDEN. 

TULIPS  AND  NARCISSI  that  were 
lifted  early  to  make  room  for  summer 
bedding  plants  should  now  be  cleaned 
and  sorted,  storing  the  bulbs  of 
flowering  size  on  shelves  in  a  cool, 
airy  shed.  The  smaller  bulbs  should 
be  kept  for  growing  on  ;  in  fact,  if  ground 
is  available  they  may  now  be  planted  in 
nursery  beds,  where  they  give  a  wealth  of 
flowers  for  cutting,  and  in  three  years'  time 
may  be  lifted  and  the  largest  l)ulbs  selected  for 
bedding  purposes.  All  forced  bulbs  may  be  treated 
as  above,  or  kept  for  planting  out  in  the  grass. 
Groups  of  May-flowering  Tulips  in  permanent 
situations  should  be  lifted  at  least  every  third 
year  and  the  bulbs  sorted  out,  else  they  are  apt 
to  get  overcrowded. 

l7-is  tingitana. — This  shy-flowering  Iris  should 
be  lifted  as  soon  as  its  foliage  dies  down  and 
stored  in  a  dry  place,  and  not  replanted  until 
there  are  signs  of  roots  pushing  from  the  base  of 
the  liulbs. 

Hardy  Fruit. 
Strawberries  for  Preserriiig. — The  smaller  and 
medium-sized  fruit  should  be  selected  for  this 
purpose.  Here  we  grow  Vieomtesse  Hericart  de 
Thury  for  preserving  ;  the  fruit  for  this  purpose 
should  Ije  picked  without  the  husks,  thus  doing 
away  with  the  necessity  of  handling  the  fruit 
twice. 

Fruit  Under  Gl.ass. 
Pot  Vines  should  lie  well  attended  to,  trying 
to  keep  the  foliage  in  a  healthy  state  as  long  as 
possible ;  where  ample  ventilation  cannot  be 
given  them  they  should  be  removed  out  of  doors, 
and  secured  to  a  south  wall  to  ripen  their  wood. 
If  the  Vines  are  removed  out  of  doors  a  crop  of 
Tomatoes  or  Cucumbers  may  still  be  taken  out  of 
the  house.  Tomatoes  for  this  purpose  should 
have  l)een  growing  on  in  pots. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 
Htimea  elegans. — This  is  a  plant  that  at  all 
stages  of  its  growth  requires  careful  watering. 
Plants  that  have  filled  their  flowering  pots  with 
roots  require  lilieral  watering.  Where  large 
plants  are  required  seed  may  be  sown  now,  liut 
next  month  will  he  early  enough  for  the  main 
sowing.  Sow  the  seeds  in  a  well-drained  pan  of 
light  sandy  soil,  stand  in  a  cool  pit  and  shade 
slightly  until  they  germinate.  When  fit  to 
handle  they  should  be  pricked  off'  into  pans,  or 
singly  into  small  pots. 

Winter-flotivrimi  Cnrnations  should  have  a  neat 
1  stake  put  to  each  plant,  and  the  shoots  loosely 


secured  to  this.  Plants  required  for  early  flower- 
ing should  not  be  stopped  after  this  date  ;  later 
flowering  batches  may  be  stopped  for  another 
month.  Late  propagated  plants  now  in  3-inch 
pots  should  be  potted  on  into  U-inch  pots.  Plants 
that  have  filled  their  flowering  pots  with  roots 
should  be  assisted  twice  a  week  with  a  little 
liquid  manure.  Keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  aphis, 
and  destroy  with  Tobacco  powder  if  they  appear. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Celery. — The  early  planted  batch  should  be 
examined  and  all  suckers  removed  ;  keep  the  soil 
well  stirred  with  the  hoe,  and  water  well  during 
dry  weather.  Where  slugs  give  trouble  dust  the 
trenches  occasionally  with  soot  and  lime,  light 
dressings  of  salt  will  also  benefit  the  plants,  and 
if  applied  late  at  night  or  early  morning  will  kill 
many  slugs  where  it  comes  in  contact  with  them. 
As  the  plants  are  ready  continue  to  plant  out 
Celery  for  late  crops. 

Shallots  and  Oarlie  where  ripe  should  now  be 
pulled  up  and  laid  out  thinly  to  drj',  when  they 
may  be  sorted  and  stored  in  a  cool,  airy  shed.  If 
the  weather  is  wet  they  should  be  removed  to  a 
cold  frame  and  covered  with  the  lights  until 
they  are  dry.  John  Coutts. 

(Gardener  to  Sir  T.  Dyke  Aeland,  Bart. ) 

Killerlmi  Gardens,  Exeter. 


FOR  THE  NORTH  AND  NORTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  Carnations. — 
Layering  should  be  carried  out  soon,  for  if 
deferred  too  long  tlie  wood  becomes  too  firm 
for  rooting  readily  and  getting  established 
before  tlie  winter.  If  space  can  be  afibrded 
in  frames  in  which  early  Potatoes  have  been 
growing  malie  an  addition  of  coar.se  sand  and 
fine  charcoal  to  the  soil  in  M'hieli  the  Potatoes 
have  been  growing,  or  a  spent  hot-bed  in  frames 
or  pits,  in  which  there  is  a  good  bed  of  light  soil, 
may  be  utilised.  Cleanse  and  afi'ord  the  plants  a 
good  w;  tering  before  turning  them  out  in   the 


WHEN   the   bud  has   BEEN  PLACED  IN  THE  CUT 
STEM,  IT  IS  BOUND  WITH  RAFFIA  AS  SHOWN. 
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soil,  planting  in  the  frame  to  such  a  depth  that 
the  shoots  eon  be  convenientlj-  layered.  Secure 
each  la-^er  firmly  in  the  bed  with  a  strong  peg 
or  layering-pin,  working  the  fine  soil  between  the 
tongue  and  the  stem,  pressing  down  oarefuUy  so 
as  to  avoid  breaking  the  bent  stem.  Afford 
water  through  a  fine  rose  when  finished,  after 
which  place  the  lights  on  the  frame,  and  afford 
shade  during  bright  sunshine. 

Fruit  Under  Glass. 
Early  Viimry. — The  vine.<i  when  cleared  of 
Imnches  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  by  re- 
peatedly syringing  them,  every  effort  being  niade 
to  maintain  tlie  old  foliage  healthy  until  the 
autumn  so  that  the  buds  for  next  season's  fruiting 
may  be  stiong  and  well  ripened.  If  intended  for 
early  forcing  next  year  remove  tlie  laterals  below 
the  "fifth  or  sixth  leaf  to  the  base  entirely,  so  that 
the  sun  may  reach  the  main  shoots.  Keep  tlie 
borders  in  a  moist  state,  applying  diluted  liquid 
manure  occasionally. 

Siiccenston  Vineries.— li  the  tirapes  are  in  tlie 
earlj-  stages  of  colouring  give  a  fair  amount  of 
atmospheric  moisture,  affording  the  borders  a 
"ood  watering  of  liquid  or  artificial  manure.  A 
Tittle  ventilation  at  night,  with  a  warmth  of 
(iO°  to  6.5°  for  all  varieties  ripening,  excepting 
Muscats,  which  require  ratlier  more.  In  the 
later  houses  scalding  of  the  leaves  is  apt  to  occur 
at  this  season,  and  during  Viright  weather  a  crack 
of  air  may  be  applied  at  night  in  order  to  dispel 
moisture,"  increasing  in  the  moining  with  sun- 
heat.  Attention  must  be  paid  to  the  removal  of 
laterals,  taking  off  a  few  at  intervals  so  that  no 
check  to  root  action  may  result. 
Hardy  Fruit. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines. — Most  varieties  are 
reaching  the  end  of  the  stoning  period,  and  may 
l)e  thinned  forthwith,  one  well-placed  fruit  in  a 
square  foot  of  wall  surface  being  left.  If  fine 
fruits  are  wanted  aff'ord  liquid  manure  at 
intervals.  Strawberrj-  Runners  are  now  liecohi- 
ing  plentiful,  and  the  numbers  required  for 
forcing  or  new  plant,ations  should  be  secured  as 
early  as  possilile. 

Flower  Garden. 
PohjanthiLS  and  Auriculas.  — li  seeds  of  the.se 
have   been  saved  from  home-grown  plants  they 
should  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe.     The  old  plants 
niav  also  be  divided. 

i'ink.-i. — Pipings  of  these  sweet  border  plants 
may  be  inserted  in  a  sandy  compost  in  a  cold 
frame  or  under  handlights  in  a  shady  part  of  the 
garden,  planting  out  in  beds  1  foot  apart  when 
well  rooted.  Herbaceous  P;eonies  are  now 
practically  over,  and  where  grown  in  beds  should 
have  tall-growing  annuals  or  other  plants  ready 
for  transferring  between  the  crowns,  otherwise 
the  foliage  of  the  Pieonies  when  dying  does  not 
nuich  add  to  the  appearance  of  a  well-kept 
garden.  Since  the  delay  caused  by  heavy  rains 
during  the  bedding-out  season  many  of  the  plants 
in  the  herbaceous  border  have  grown  strongly, 
and  will  require  attention  in  the  matter  of 
stakuig  and  tying.  Delphiniums  are  now 
Ijeginiiing  to  make  the  borders  gay,  and  it  is  not 
yet  too  late  to  make  a  sowing  of  the  perennial 
sorts  for  flowering  next  year. 

Kitchen  Garden. 
Cahbaije  and  Cokwort. — One  of  the  most  im- 
portant spring  crops  is  Cabbage,  which  must  be 
sown  this  month.  It  is  better  to  make  two 
sowings  so  as  to  form  a  succession,  the  second  in 
the  early  part  of  next  month,  giving  ample  room 
■  in  the  seed  beds  to  secure  strong,  sturdy  plants. 
For  early  cutting  Flower  of  Spring  and  Mein's 
Pioneer — a  new  introduction,  which  bids  fair  to 
rank  among  the  best  for  early  cutting— and 
Mein's  No.  1  is  reliable  for  a  general  crop.  Plant 
outearly-sownColeworts  onlandthat  has  produced 
an  early  crop  which  has  not  impoverished  the  soil. 
Make  another  sowing  for  later  use.  Plant  out 
15  inches  apart.  W.  H.  Lambert. 

(Gardener  to  Earl  Grey. ) 
Howick,  Norlhumherlund. 
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SOME  GOOD  EARLY  POTATOES. 

<■   i    ^  HE  season  has  not  been  at  all  good  for 

the  earliest  Potatoes.      Some  of  the 

weaker  growers    have  suffered    from 

frost  and  cold  winds,  and  in  heavy, 

cold  soils  the  growth  even  now  is  very 

slow,  and  there  are  manj-  losses  in  the 

rows.     For  some  seasons  we    have   omitted  the 

weaker    growers,    as    the     climatic     conditions 

late  in  May  are  uncertain,  and  one  cannot  afford 

the    losses   which    have  occurred  in  past  years. 

With  regard  to  quality  we  have  no  new  sorts 

equal  to  the  Ashleaf  section,  and,  of  course,  these 

are  early,  but  they  are  not  such  reliable  croppers 

as  some  of  the  moi'e  recent  introductions  which  I 

will  name.    Some  of  them  have  the  Ashleaf  blood 

in  them,  thus  gi\ing  good  quality  with  increased 

crop. 

Other  points  must  be  considered,  such  as  soils 
and  situation,  which  have  much  to  do  with 
opping  and  quality  ;  in  poor  or  cold  and  wet 
grounds  much  better  cultivation  is  required  in 
the  shape  of  deep  culture  and  drainage.  Last 
season  it  Mas  impossible  to  grow  some  of  the  new 
sorts.  They  proved  much  too  tender,  and  doubt- 
less this  anise  from  the  severe  propagating  carried 
on  to  get  stock ;  but  the  amateur  need  not  go  into 
this  very  deeply,  as  some  of  the  varieties  will  now 
be  little  heard  of. 

The  first  on  my  list,  Ninetyfold,  has  for  some 
seasons  stood  a  severe  test,  and  I  place  it  thus 
because  of  its  hardiness  and  the  other  qualities 
named  above.  It  has  been  ten  years  on  trial,  and 
each  season  has  done  well.  It  succeeds  in  any 
soil  and  with  ordinary  culture.  Ha\'ing  a  very 
sturdy  dwarf  haulm  it  resists  cold  better  than 
nian\"  others,  and  it  gives  a  very  heavy  crop  with 
few  small  or  useless  tubers.  It  cooks  well  and  is 
the  heaviest  early  cropping  variety  we  have 
grown.  Duke  of  "York  comes  next  on  niv  list 
after  several  seasons  trial,  and  this  should  find  a 
place  in  all  amateurs'  gardens  where  (juality  is 
taken  into  account.  It  is  really  good  even  for  a 
first  early,  and  is  well  adapted  for  amateurs'  gar- 
dens, having  a  dwarf  top.  The  tubers  are  of  oval 
shape,  produced  in  quantity  and  of  splendid 
cooking  quality.  It  is  more  suitable  for  some 
soils  than  the  Ashleaf.  The  next  is  quite  a 
dift'erent  tuber  and  not  so  well  known,  but  it 
should  not  be  overlooked  ;  at  the  same  time,  I 
may  add  the  amateur  does  not  want  mere  variety. 
Ma"y  Queen  is  one  of  the  best— indeed,  I  am  not 
sure  if  in  this  respect  it  should  not  have  had  first 
place— but  with  me  it  is  not  such  a  free  cropper 
as  Ninetyfold,  though  much  better  than  many. 
It  has  advantages  over  others  ;  it  is  excellent  in 
what  may  be  termed  an  immature  state,  as  when 
dug  quite  early  the  tubers  are  excellent  to  eat. 
It  is  a  great  favourite  in  the  Cornish  garden  and 
field,  also  in  .Jersey  for  the  early  market  supply, 
and  so  far  I  have  never  seen  a  diseased  tuber. 

Of  older  sorts  still  worth  growing  where  quan- 
tities are  required  the  well-known  Early  Puritan, 
an  American  introduction,  should  be  noticed  ;  it 
is,  I  consider,  the  best  of  its  class,  iind  of  good 
cooking  quality  if  not  lifted  too  soon.  What 
makes  it  more  valuable  is  its  splendid  cropping. 
It  is  not  fastidious  with  regard  to  soil  and  situa- 
tion, matures  early  and  the  flesh  is  white  and 
floury.  This  may  be  termed  most  profitable,  as 
where  it  can  be  "grown  in  quantities  it  sells  well 
and  is  soon  cleared,  so  that  a  winter  crop  may  be 
grown.  Many  amateurs  have  overlooked  the 
good  qualities  of  Early  Puritan  ;  it  is  far  superior 
to  Early  Rose  and  other  American  sorts  so  often 
grown, "and  it  is  excellent  for  field  culture. 
^  F.  K. 


that  some  of  the  medium  growers  are  equally 
valuable,  such  as  the  handsome  Chiswick  Peach 
and  Carter's  Sunrise.  Their  culture  is  so  simple 
that  a  few  words  will  suffice.  I  should  add  that 
I  prefer  medium  pots,  and  grown  thus,  though 
the  fruit  is  small,  the  weight  produced  makes  up 
for  size.  When  the  quality  is  considered  they 
are  worth  room  specially  for  salad.  Seed  sown 
early  in  the  spring  and  the  seedlings  grown  on 
will  give  the  season's  supply,  and  some  of  the 
sorts  are  most  valuable  for  their  earliness.  The 
.Sunbeam,  a  yellow  fruit,  is  one  of  the  earliest  I 
have  grown.  I  may  say  these  sorts  are  quite  as 
hardy  as  the  larger  fruiters  ;  they  should  not 
have  much  food  in  the  shape  of  manure  till  a 
good  set  is  secured,  and  they  fruit  over  a  long 
season.  Some  are  equally  good  for  outdoor 
culture.     The  following  are  a  few  of  the 

Best  Salad  Sorts,  and  Guernsey  Nugget  heads 
the  list.  This  is  a  remarkable  variety.  The 
fruits  are  bright  golden  in  colour,  borne  in 
clusters  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty  on  a  plant, 
quite  smooth  and  of  delicious  flavour.  It  is  as 
great  a  success  in  the  open,  as  the  plant  is  very 
robust.  This  is,  I  consider,  one  of  the  best  of 
this  class  of  fruit.  The  Dwarf  Gem  is  also  a 
yellow  fruit,  larger  than  the  one  named  above. 
Golden  Queen  is  a  large  fruit,  and  the  Dwarf 
Gem  is  an  ideal  salad  Tomato,  pale  yellow  in 
colour  and  borne  in  immense  clusters.  It  is  very 
prolific  and  of  good  quality.  There  is  an  equally 
good  selection  of  red  fruits.  The  Cascade  is  a 
pretty  sort,  and  is  the  best  of  this  section  as  an 
ornamental  plant.  The  fruits  are  produced  in 
long  cascades  of  bright  red  berries  of  splendid 
quality  ;  it  is  a  grand  fruiter.  Some  of  the 
bunches  have  from  fifty  to  seventy  fruits. 
Another  very  pretty  variety  and  equally  good 
for  salad  is  Sutton's  Immature.  This  resembles 
Dwarf  Gem  in  growth  and  is  (juite  distinct,  being 
very  dwarf.  It  has  splendid  scarlet  fruits  in 
long  racemes  about  the  size  of  a  large  Cherry. 
There  are  others,  but  I  have  named  enough  for 
the  purpose,  and  any  of  the  above  are  delicious 
for  salad  and  profitable  for  cooking. 

G.  Wvthes. 


SALAD    TOMATOES 

The  small  ornamental  Tomatoes  are  not  so  much 
grown  for  salad  as  they  deserve,  and  I  will 
briefly  call  attention  to  their  value  for  that 
purpose.     At  the  same  time,  it  is  only  fair  to  add 


C4L0RE  ARTICHOKES  FOR  AUTUMN 

SUPPLIES. 

Many  losses  have  occurred  during  the  winter, 
and  it  would  well  repay  the  amateur  who  is  fond 
of  this  vegetable  to  plant  now  for  an  autumn 
supply.  I  have  often  divided  plants  in  May  : 
indeed,  later  in  the  North,  and  by  so  doing  had 
an  excellent  autumn  crop.  This  done,  there  is  a 
great  gain,  as  the  Globe  Artichoke  is  distinct 
from  other  vegetables.  JIany  advise  growing 
them  from  seed.  This  I  do  not  advise,  as  the 
plants  obtained  in  this  way  are  at  times  of  poor 
quality  and  of  a  spiny  nature,  the  heads  being 
less  succulent  when  cooked,  so  that  it  is  best 
to  get  a  supply  of  suckers  from  a  reliable 
source. 

Of  course,  if  seed  is  sown  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  discard  the  inferior  plants  and  grow  on 
the  best,  but  this  takes  some  time,  and  suckers 
are  so  readily  obtained  at  a  small  cost.  In  many 
gardens  these  plants  are  allowed  to  remain  a  long 
time  in  one  place.  This  shows  the  importance  of 
deep  cultivation  and  well  enriching  the  soil,  but 
I  do  not  think  there  is  much  gain  in  this  method. 
It  is  far  better  to  plant  oftener,  and  by  so 
doing  get  better  heads  of  greater  substance. 
The  culture  of  the  Globe  Artichoke  is  very 
simple  once  the  plants  have  become  well  rooted, 
but  they  require  space,  as  they  soon  spread.  Three 
feet  apart  between  the  rows  and  half  that  distance 
betw-een  the  plants  will  suflSce,  but  more  space 
is  better  if  it  can  be  afforded.  At  planting 
time  it  is  important  to  keep  the  plants  well 
supplied  with  water  and  shade  them  for  a  few 
days  from  hot  sunshine.  Many  growers  give  a 
wicler  space  and  plant  three  suckers  together— 
that  is,  a  few  inches  apart,  triangle  shaped  ;  by  so 
doing  excellent  results  are  obtained.  The  older 
plants  will  give  heads  from  .Tune  to 
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August  if  well  attended  to  in  the  phape  ot  liquid 
manure  or  a  top-dressing  of  rich  manure  and 
well  watered.  In  dry  weather  the  younger 
plants  planted  as  advised  will  then  form  a 
succession,  and  if  given  protection  from  early 
autumn  frosts  may  be  had  good  well  into  the 
autumn.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  late  spring 
planting  will  be  valuable  to  form  a  succession. 

W.  F. 


A  GOOD  METHOD  OF  KEEPING 
CARROTS. 

An  interesting  illustration  of  the  advantages 
resulting  from  wintering  Carrots  in  the  open 
ground,  as  compared  with  the  ordinary  method 
of  doing  so  in  stacks,  sheds  or  stores,  is  to  be 
seen  at  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons'  seed  farm, 
Reading.  There  in  a  cold,  exposed  place,  and 
in  various  parts  of  the  farm,  are  Carrot  plants 
planted  up  expressly  tor  seed  production  in  early 
winter,  with  sturdy  growth,  varying  from 
9  inches  to  12  inches  in  height.  Some  protection 
in  the  form  of  thin  layers  of  straw  litter  was 
given,  but  in  spite  of  the  winter  having  been 
long  and  generally  severe  every  root  has  given 
robust  growth,  not  one  having  missed,  while 
with  roots  \vintered  in  stores  not  only  has 
growth  been  less  robust,  but  failures  were 
common.  If  Carrots  stand  so  well  for  seed 
purposes  in  the  open  ground,  why  should  they 
not  when  wintered  for  ordinary  use.  Few  roots 
wither  up  or  push  growth  prematurely  more 
quickly  than  Carrots  do  when  stored  for  the 
winter  in  sand  or  soil,  and  a  reliable  method  of 
storing,  so  that  their  properties  are  retained 
until  the  time  comes  for  their  consumption, 
deserves  to  be  widely  known. 


ANSWERS 
TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 
Questions  and  Answers.— TAe  Editor  intends 
to  make  Thk  Garden  helpful  to  all  readers  ivho  desire 
assistance,  no  matter  what  the  braiich  of  gardening  may  be, 
and  xmth  that  object  will  make  a  special  feattire  of  the 
'^Answers  to  Ccrrespondents"  column.  All  communica- 
tions should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  The 
Garden,  so,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W.C.  Letters  on  business  shoxild  be  sent  to  the  Pdblisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the 
paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be 
on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


FLOWER   GARDEN. 


HOW    TO    GROW    ASPARAGUS. 

In  January  the  ground  should  be  trenched  2  feet 
deep.  After  marking  off  the  4-toot  wide  bed,  a 
trench  is  taken  out  1  foot  wide  and  2  feet  deep 
on  each  side  the  whole  length  of  the  bed,  leaving 
a  width  of  2  feet  of  unmoved  soil  in  the  middle. 
A  dressing  of  manure  and  leaves  is  then  placed 
on  the  bed  and  a  section  removed  so  that  the 
remaining  part  can  be  dug.  Fork  down  to  the 
level  of  the  trench,  working  in  the  manure  and 
spreading  the  soil  over  the  whole  width  of  the 
bed.  In  a  few  weeks  a  coat  of  sea  sand  1  inch 
thick  is  placed  on  the  bed,  also  some  soot  and 
about  lib.  of  half -inch  bones  to  the  yard  run  of 
bed.  These  materials  are  then  forked  in.  At 
the  end  of  March  the  bed  is  again  forked  over, 
to  be  ready  for  planting. 

We  grow  our  own  plants  from  Sutton's  Per- 
fection seed  obtained  three  j'ears  ago.  The  seed 
was  sown  in  drills.  At  one  year  old  the  seedling 
plants  were  transplanted  to  a  nursery  bed  into 
rows  1  foot  apart,  and  the  plants  4  inches  or 
5  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  Care  was  taken 
in  transplanting  to  discard  the  plants  with  a 
lot  of  small  buds  and  select  those  with  a  few 
strong  stout  ones.  The  plants  having  had  a 
year's  growth  in  the  nursery  bed  may  be  planted 
in  the  prepared  permanent  bed  in  two  lines  1  foot 
from  each  side.  Having  selected  the  plants  with 
the  strongest  buds,  the  roots  or  crowns  should 
be  planted  about  4  inches  from  the  surface  in 
two  rows  along  the  bed,  the  roots  being  18  inches 
apart  and  1  toot  apart  in  the  row. 

Here  the  first  week  in  April  was  selected  as 
planting-time,  and  in  each  case  just  when  the 
shoots  were  appearing  above  ground  ;  every 
plant  started  well.  Dahlia  stakes  were  placed 
at  intervals  just  outside  the  rows  and  tarred 
string  fastened  to  them  ;  the  strong  growths 
were  tied  to  the  strings  with  raffia.  Seaweed 
was  placed  on  the  beds  in  the  autumn  and  lightly 
covered  with  soil.  Ordinary  farmyard  manure  is 
very  scarce  here,  but  seaweed  is  plentiful.  Of 
course,  the  beds  are  practically  on  the  flat.  I 
consider  these  more  satisfactory  than  raised  beds. 

I.    ROLFE. 
The  Gardens,  Homtfiehl,  Worthing. 


AStePS  failing  (AVgiKrer).— The  seedlings 
are  attacked  Ijj-  a  fungus  peculiar  to  these 
plants  when  young,  and  once  afl'ected  nothing 
can  be  done  to  save  them.  You  may,  however, 
modify  the  disease  by  preparing  the  ground  in 
advance  of  sowing  with  a  good  dressing  of  lime, 
and  when  the  seedlings  are  in  the  rough  leaf  by 
syringing  with  a  weak  solution  of  Condy's  fluid 
or  sulphur  in  solution  with  soft  soap.  Very  thin 
sowing  of  the  seeds,  avoiding  an  excess  of 
moisture,  and  frequently  stirring  the  surface 
soil  with  a  stick,  first  dusting  a  little  air-slaked 
lime  thereon,  are  other  things  to  be  borne  in 
mind  with  both  these  and  Stocks. 

Irises  failing  (C.  R.  i.).— You  do  not 

say  which  sort  of  Iris  you  are  referring  to,  but 
we  presume  you  mean  tlie  Flag  Iris.  It  is  rather 
difficult  to  answer  your  question,  but  the  reason 
of  the  flowers  failing  more  quickly  this  year  is 
probably  due  to  the  unusually  cold  weather  we 
have  had  lately.  Perhaps  your  border  is  in  an 
unusually  exposed  position.  In  any  case,  you 
cannot  expect  individual  flowers  to  last  much 
longer  than  a  week  or  ten  days.  There  is 
nothing  to  do  to  the  Irises,  that  is,  unless  they 
have  been  in  their  present  position  for  a  good 
many  years.  The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  leave 
them  alone  unless  they  have  become  crowded, 
when  of  course  they  should  be  taken  up,  divided 
and  replanted.  We  should  not  advise  you  to 
plant  anything  in  your  rook  garden  now.  By 
far  the  best  i)lan  would  be  to  wait  until  the 
autumn,  then  buy  what  plants  you  require. 
You  could  get  anything  then  you  wish  to  plant, 
and  plant  it  with  every  reasonable  chance  of  its 
succeeding,  whereas  now  is  altogether  the  wrong 
time. 

Delphinium  damaged  [M.  A.  G.  D.). 

There  is  no  doubt  that  slugs  are  responsible  for 
the  damage  done  to  the  stem  of  your  Delphinium, 
for  the  slimy  marks  which  they  leave  behind 
them  are  plainly  noticeable  on  the  specimen  sent. 
The  best  way  to  get  rid  of  slugs  is  to  get  someone 
to  hunt  for  them  at  night  by  means  of  a  lamp. 
Note  should  be  taken  of  the  plants  which  are 
attacked,  and  in  this  way  they  may  be  caught, 
or  you  may  use  one  of  the  preparations  adver- 
tised for  the  destruction  of  slugs.  There  are 
several  on  the  market,  and  they  have  the  effect 
of  keeping  away  the  slugs  and  rendering  the 
ground  distasteful  to  them.  This  is  a  far 
pleasanter  way  of  destroying'  slugs  than  by 
hunting  for  them  at  night.  Woodlice  do  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  damage  by  eating  the  stems 
of  the  plants  near  the  ground  level ;  in  fact, 
woodlice  may  have  been  partly  responsible  for 
the  damage  to  the  Delphinium.  They  are 
difficult  to  get  rid  of  in  a  border.  They  hide 
under  stones  and  bits  of  rubbish,  and  in  such 
places  they  should  be  looked  for.  If  bits  of  hay 
are  placed  about  on  the  border  the  woodlice  will 
congregate  in  this,  then  in  the  morning  the  hay 
must  be  taken  up  and  shaken  over  a  pail  of 
boiling  water.  Probably  the  slug  destroyer 
recommended  would  also  get  rid  of  the  woodlice. 


Plants   attacked    by   wireworm 

(^1/.  A.  G.  D.). — If  you  dress  the  border  with 
gas-lime  in  the  early  autumn  you  ought  to  be 
able  to  plant  by  the  following  April,  but  not 
before.  Have  you  tried  Vaporite,  which  is  said 
to  be  very  efficacious  in  destroying  wireworm'; 
It  is  inserted  in  the  ground,  and  gives  off  fumes 
which  are  said  to  destroy  wireworms  and  other 
forms  of  ground  insects.  We  should  advise  you 
to  try  this  before  putting  yourself  to  the  incon- 
venience of  using  gas-lime. 

Paeonies  {M-  A^.). — A  worse  time  than 
April  could  not  have  been  selected  for  planting 
these  things,  and  the  present  behaviour  of  the 
plants  is  entirely  due  to  disturbance  at  a  wrong 
season.  At  all  times  impatient  of  removal,  they 
are  doubly  so  when  disturbed  at  the  time  of  leaf 
growth.  We  observe  3'ou  send  scraps  of  both 
P.  officinalis  and  P.  sinensis  var. ,  the  latter 
group  always  resenting  this  unseasonable  dis- 
turbance more  than  the  other.  Not  only  have 
you  lost  the  flowering  for  this  year,  but  by 
severely  checking  the  growtli  few,  if  any,  good 
crown  buds  will  result,  and  possibly  a  weaker 
growth  ne.xt  jear  in  consequence.  The  best  time 
for  planting  is  from  the  end  of  August  to  the 
middle  or  end  of  October,  and  as  we  hope  to 
deal  fully  with  this  subject  at  a  seasonable  time 
we  will  ask  you  to  refer  to  that  article  when 
published.  The  shade  of  the  trees  you  speak  of 
would  not  do  much  harm,  but.  generally  speaking, 
the  plants  are  better  away  from  trees,  and 
delight  in  the  deepest  and  richest  of  garden  soils. 
The  old  crimson  Pwony  P.  officinalis  fl.  -pi.  is  less 
exacting  than  the  other  types. 


Tulips  diseased  (.T.  X.  F.).  —  The  leaves  are 
affected  with  a  troublesome  fungus  (Botrytis  cinerea), 
which  has  been  greatly  accelerated  in  its  attacks  by  the 
heavy  rains  and  moisture-laden  conditions  of  the  atmo- 
sphere this  season.  Collect  and  burn  all  affected  leaves  at 
once,  and  presently  lift  and  clean  the  bulbs  and  give  them 
a  long  season  of  complete  rust  in  a  dry  aiiy  place.  Tliere 
is  little  hope  of  checking  the  fungus  once  the  spores  have 
become  active. 

Ipises  diseased  (Iris,  Devon).— The  Irises  have 
fallen  a  prey  to  a  fungus,  which,  with  the  moist  conditions 
of  the  spring  and  early  summer,  has  been  very  troublesome. 
.\11  you  can  do  now  is  to  collect  and  burn  the  diseased 
portions,  and  if  possible  skim  the  surface  soil  oft  and  burn 
it  also.  Another  season  you  should  spray  the  plants  early 
with  sulphide  of  potassium,  half  an  ounce  to  a  gallon  of 
water,  rain  water  preferred.  You  had  better  lift  the  bulbs, 
dry  them  and  rid  them  of  old  skins,  and  in  planting  select 
an  entuely  fresh  position. 

May-flowcping  Tulips (G. ./.  Whitehead).— Yom 
Tulips  are  apparently  "  broken,"  that  is,  they  have  parted 
from  the  breeder  or  self-coloured  forms.  Nothing  can  be 
done  to  prevent  it,  and  there  is  no  indication  as  to  when 
any  form  may  break  away.  In  the  broken  form  the  plant 
takes  on  occasionally  a  number  of  weird  colours,  some  of 
which  are  pleasing,  while  others  are  dull  and  unattractive. 
If  the  groivth  is  weak  the  only  remedy  is  to  lift  and  dry 
them  off  now  and  replant  in  fresh  soil  at  the  end  of 
.September  Those  of  dark  shades  might  be  transferred  to 
the  shrubbei-y  border. 

Lllium  candidum  diseased  (K.  0.  Par/-).— The 
leaves  sent  are  badly  attacked  with  the  Lily  fungus.  You 
must  burn  all  diseased  leafage,  and  if  possible  an  inch  of 
the  surface  soil.  The  season  has  greatly  favoured  the 
development  of  the  disease.  If  you  cannot  burn  the  soil 
you  had  better  a  month  hence  lift  the  bulbs  and  sun-bake 
on  a  hard  gravel  p.ath  for  a  month,  and  before  replanting 
place  them  in  a  bag  with  sulphur,  and  shake  them  well  to 
get  the  sulphur  well  among  the  scales  of  the  bulbs.  Rid 
the  bulbs  of  the  sulphur  before  replanting,  and  when 
doing  this  select  a  fresh  place.  We  are  trying  the  effect 
of  a  carpet  plant  like  London  Pride  about  the  plants. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 
Cutting    back    a    white    Bpoom 

(C.  B.  C). — Brooms  are  bad  subjects  to  cut 
back  into  hard  wood  at  the  age  yours  must  be  ; 
if,  however,  you  have  a  new  shoot  near  the  base 
as  you  say  you  can  cut  all  away  except  that 
piece,  and  that  will  probably  form  a  new  plant. 
Brooms  usually  wear  themselves  out  in  eight  or 
ten  years,  and  though  they  will  live  to  a  much 
greater  age  they  are  not,  as  a  nde,  satisfactory, 
as  they  become  straggly  and  behave  in  the  manner 
you  describe.  You  would  obtain  the  best  results 
by  purchasing  a  young  plant,  or  by  sowing  seeds 
from  your  old  specimen,  and  raising  young  stock 
for  yourself.     When  young  pruning  may  be  done 
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annually,  cutting  out  the  heads  of  the  shoots 
after  the  flowers  are  over  to  induce  a  bushy  habit. 
During  the  first  two  years  of  a  young  plant's  lite 
pruning  may  be  done  several  times  during  the 
summer  to  form  a  good  foundation  of  branches. 

Diseased  Pine  shoots  (P.  Lt  O.).— 

Your  Pines  are  suffering  from  an  attack  by  one 
of  the  Pine-shoot  moths,  probably  Retinia 
Buoliana.  The  moths  lay  their  eggs  on  young 
Pines  at  the  base  of  the  buds,  and  the  caterpillars 
bore  their  way  into  the  buds  and  then  into  the 
shoots.  They  remain  in  the  shoots  all  the  winter 
and  stay  there  in  the  spring.  The  only  way  of 
dealing  with  the  pest  is  to  hand-pick  and  burn 
affected  shoots.  An  account  of  this  disease  will 
be  found  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  for  190'2.  Vol.  .XIV.,  page  166. 

Manag'emetit  of   a   Yew    liedpe 

(C.  T.  S.). — The  most  suitable  periods  for 
planting  a  Yew  hedge  are  the  first  two  weeks 
in  September  and  the  first  two  weeks  in  May. 
Between  the  two  periods  there  is  little  to  choose, 
the  weather  being  the  great  factor.  Good  bushy 
plants  branched  to  the  bottom  should  be  obtained, 
and  it  is  not  advisable  to  obtain  too  large  plants, 
those  3  feet  to  4  feet  in  height  being  often  pre- 
ferable to  those  2  feet  or  3  feet  taller.  Purchase 
from  a  reliable  source  where  regular  transplanting 
is  carried  out.  As  a  rule.  Yews  are  transplanted 
every  second  year  while  in  nursery  quarters.  If 
you  wish  for  a  very  dense  hedge  plant  in  a  double 
line ;  if,  however,  you  are  content  to  have  a 
moderately  thin  hedge  for  a  few  years  a  single 
row  will  do.  It  is  not  advisable  to  stint  your 
plants,  and  when  the  work  is  finished  the  plants 
ought  to  touch  each  other.  The  ground  ought  to 
be  thoroughly  worked  previous  to  planting,  and 
during  the  planting  process  care  nuist  be  taken 
to  work  the  soil  in  among  the  roots  firmly.  As 
soon  as  the  work  is  completed  give  a  good 
watering  and  mulch  the  gi-ound  with  well-rotted 
manure.  If  your  garden  is  at  all  wind-swept  run 
a  wire  through  the  hedge  fastened  to  stakes 
here  and  there,  and  secure  the  plants  to  it  until 
established.  When  once  planted  and  established. 
Yew  hedges  form  very  satisfactory  fences,  for,  if 
cut  over  in  April  and  again  in  August,  if  much 
growth  has  been  made,  and  top-dressed  with 
short  manure  now  and  then,  they  go  on  for  very 
many  years. 

Flowering  of  Junipepus  (J.  F.  /•.). -Junipers 
usually  flower  duiiug  late  spring,  the  flowers,  especially 
the  female  ones,  being  inconspicuous.  Male  and  female 
flowers  are  generally  borne  on  different  plants,  though 
occasionally  male  and  female  flowers  are  produced  by  the 
same  plant.  ^Vhen  this  is  the  case  the  flowers  of  each 
sex  are  confined  to  separate  branches.  The  fruit  is  round 
and  berry-like,  and  ripens  late  in  the  year.  The  pollen  is 
usually  conveyed  to  the  stigma  by  wind,  insects,  or  some 
similar  agency. 

THE    GREENHOUSE. 
Fertilisingr    double     Begronias 

(A'.  }'.  Z.). — Even  in  the  case  of  double-flowered 
Begonias  the  female  flowers  are  all  single,  so  that 
the  actual  fertilisation  offers  no  difficulty  what- 
ever. It  is  only  necessary  to  take  a  small 
camel's-hair  brush  and  with  it  transfer  the  dust- 
like pollen  from  the  male  flowers  to  the  velvet- 
like stigma  of  the  female.  The  latter  will  not  be 
ready  for  the  reception  of  the  pollen  until  it  has 
been  expanded  for  two  or  three  days.  The  best 
time  to  carry  out  the  operation  is  about  nine 
o'clock  or  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  especiallj' 
if  the  day  is  bright,  as  the  few  hours"  sunshine 
previous  to  that  time  will  set  the  pollen  free. 
In  the  case  of  double  Begonias  there  is  a  difficulty 
in  obtaining  pollen.  A  thoroughly  double  male 
bloom  produces,  as  a  rule,  no  pollen  whatever, 
hence  it  is  necessary  to  fall  back  upon  semi-double 
flowers,  in  which  case  the  more  nearly  they 
approach  the  true  double,  consistent  with  their 
yielding  pollen,  the  better.  Sometimes  the  very 
best  double  varieties  will,  if  starved,  produce  a 
few  semi-double  blooms  with  a  little  pollen. 
When  this  happens  it  is  particularly  valuable  to 
the  hybridiser. 


Malmaison  Capnation  (Ganterhury). 

From  appearances,  we  conclude  that  the  jilant 
has  succumbed  to  the  Carnation  maggot,  the 
grub  of  a  small  fly  that  makes  tunnels  in  the 
stems,  and  in  this  way  brings  about  the  death 
of  the  plant.  It  is  quite  possible,  too,  that 
wireworm  ma_y  be  the  eau.se  of  the  trouble,  but 
if  so,  the  attack  must  have  been  made  some 
weeks  ago.  A  good  way  to  get  rid  of  the  pest 
is  to  use  Strawson's  Vaporite,  applying  it  to  tlie 
soil  according  to  directions.  It  is  obtainable 
from  seedsmen  and  sundriesmen.  For  checking 
the  fl}',  which  deposits  its  eggs  on  the  leaves  of 
the  plants  and  produces  the  maggot,  you  liad 
better  syringe  the  plants  with  soot-waier  or 
quassia  solution  with  soft  soap. 

Luculia  failing  (Lady  Paget).— Too  close  an  atmo- 
sphere might  cause  it,  but  in  our  opinion  the  most  likely 
reason  is  the  condition  of  the  roots,  which  may  have 
fallen  into  an  unhealthy  state.  Generally  speaking,  the 
Luculia  thrives  better  when  planted  out  in  a  prepared  bed 
in  the  greenhouse  than  it  does  either  in  pots  or  tubs,  but 
it  is  very  necessary  that  the  bed  he  effectually  drained. 
The  source  from  whence  the  water  supply  is  obtained 
should  be  looked  into,  as  this  may  be  an  important  factor 
in  the  matter.  Water  from  a  newly-painted  roof  is  often 
injurious  to  plants. 

Callistemon  not  flowering'  (H.  P.  Ede).— 
Without  a  single  woid  as  to  the  treatment  your  Calli- 
stemon has  received  it  is  difficult  to  advise  on  the  matter. 
It  may  be  that  it  is  choked  up  with  a  lot  of  small  shoots 
which  are  too  weak  to  flower,  in  which  case  they  may  be 
thinned  out  now,  and  any  branches  that  are  too  straggling 
may  be  shortened  back.  The  Callistemon  will  flower  best 
if  it  is  placed  out  of  doors  during  the  summer  in  a  sunny 
spot,  taking  care  that  at  no  time  is  it  allowed  to  suffer 
from  want  of  water.  In  your  favoured  clime  it  may  be 
planted  out,  hence  we  can  only  assume  that  yours  is  in  a 
pot  or  tub. 


up  at  once  into  7-inch  or  »-inch  pots.  If  you  desire  dwarf 
plants,  prune  back  at  time  of  potting  to  any  height  desired, 
otherwise  leave  their  growths  about  ^  feet  in  length,  and 
do  not  prune  the  first  year.  It  is  better  to  plunge  the 
plants  in  ashes  in  the  open  for  the  flrst  summer  and  then 
force  the  following  winter. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 
Rose  foliage  curled  (A'.  B.  A.).— This 

disease  is  one  that  has  puzzled  us  for  some  time 
and  we  cannot  get  any  satisfactory  information 
about  it.  To  us  it  seems  to  be  analagous  to  the 
Peach-leaf  blister,  and  as  this  is  rampant  when 
the  leaves  receive  a  sudden  check  from  fall  of 
temperature  we  can  only  surmise  the  Rose  foliage 
thus  curled  is  attributable  to  a  like  cause.  We 
saw  recently  some  healthy  maiden  plants  witli 
just  a  few  of  the  youngest  leaves  thus  attacked. 
The  only  remedy  we  can  suggest  is  to  cut  back 
the  growths  beyond  where  the  curl  has  appeared. 
As  the  weather  becomes  warmer  we  think  you 
will  not  have  an_v  further  trouble.  We  should 
be  glad  if  any  rosarians  have  any  other  explana- 
tion to  give  of  this  leaf  curl,  which  so  disfigures 
the  plants  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

Ppuningr  Fortune's  Yellow  ( w.  D. ). 

If  you  were  to  cut  down  such  an  old  plant  to 
2  feet  from  the  groimd  you  would  most  likely  kill 
it.  Your  best  plan  woidd  be  to  take  the  Rose 
from  the  wall  and  bring  it  down  as  low  as  you 
can.  If  you  could  train  it  in  a  serpentine  fashion 
would  be  best  and  let  the  lower  bend  be  as  near 
the  base  as  you  can  without  breaking  the  growth. 
This  should  be  done  at  once,  and  tlien  if  the  plant 
is  well  soaked  with  weak  liquid  manure  about 
once  a  week  new  growth  should  soon  show  itself, 
although  it  may  take  two  seasons  before  you  get 
much  new  growth  from  such  old  wood.  When 
the  plant  has  been  brought  into  a  condition  of 
more  vigour,  with  abundance  of  smaller  growths, 
then  you  can  adopt  the  sj^stem  of  annual  pruning 
after  flowering,  which  is  the  best  for  this  lovely 
Rose. 

Rose  foliage  eupledC^.  P-,  Camtnii).—tiee  reply 
to  •'  E.  B.  A." 

Rose  pust  (A.  L.  H.y — Your  Kose  leaves  are  attacked 
by  a  fungus  known  as  the  Rose  rust.  This  fungus  is 
seldom  dangerous  to  the  Rose  plants,  although  it  renders 
the  leaves  very  unsightly.  Unfortunately,  there  is  no 
known  cure  for  the  disease,  but  if  you  remove  the  leaves 
which  are  attacked  and  any  that  show  signs  of  developing 
the  fungus,  we  do  not  think  you  will  have  much  dirticuUy 
in  preventing  its  spreading. 

Ramblep  Roses  fop  pots  (3/.  F.  If.).— You  did 
quite  right  in  cutting  back  the  one  year  old  plants  last 
March.  It  will  be  best  to  allow  the  plants  to'grow  as  tall 
as  they  will,  unless  you  desire  bushy  plants  to  be  kept  low 
rather  than  as  pillars.  If  the  latter  are  required,  tie  the 
growths  to  tall  canes  so  that  they  become  well  ripened 
this  summer.     Dig  the  plants  up  nevt  November  and  pot 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 
Cherries  tailingr  to  fruit  (V.  C.  ll.). 

According  to  your  letter  yon  seem  to  have 
provided  all  the  conditions  necessary  to  the  suc- 
cessful growth  of  the  cherrj',  and  the  shoot  sent 
testifies  to  this  as  far  as  robustness  is  concerned. 
There  is  one  very  necessary  element  in  the  suc- 
cessful culture  of  all  stone  fruit,  which  we  suspect 
must  be  absent,  or  present  only  in  ver3'  small 
quantity,  in  your  soil — namel}',  lime.  We  should 
advise  the  careful  replanting  of  the  trees  at  the 
end  of  October,  adding  one  peck  of  slaked  lime 
to  a  barrowload  of,  as  well  as  the  same  quantity 
of  marl  if  available,  well  mixing  together  before 
replanting,  and  treading  the  soil  firmly  to  the 
roots. 

Youngr    Peaches    diseased 

(  ir.  H.  K.  H.). — The  sample  Peaches  sent  are 
suffering  from  a  bad  attack  of  mildew.  Whj'  two 
trees  out  of  six  in  the  same  house  should  be 
affected  and  four  not  is  difficult  to  explain  without 
seeing  the  trees  and  the  house  ;  but  we  may  say 
that  some  varieties,  like  Grosse  Mignoniie,  are 
more  subject  to  attacks  of  thissortthan  are  others. 
Condition  of  health  has  also  much  to  do  in  the 
matter.  Trees  in  feeble  condition  are  far  more 
liable  to  attack  than  are  vigorous  trees.  In  any 
case  there  is  no  better  remedy  to  applj'  than 
flowers  of  sulphur.  Moisten  the  trees  well  all  over 
in  the  evening,  using  the  sjringe  for  the  purpose, 
then  while  moist  dredge  over  every  particle  of  the 
tree  with  sulphur,  leartng  it  on  for  twenty-four 
hours,  shading  it  in  the  meantime  in  hot  weather. 
Syringe  it  off  with  rain  water  at  the  end  of  this 
time  and  you  will  find  that  the  mildew  is  killed. 
Unfortunately,  an  application  of  the  remedy  in 
the  case  of  such  fruit  as  you  sent  will  be  too 
late  for  this  year  ;  but  to  be  forewarned  is  to  be 
forearmed,  and  by  an  application  of  sulphur  on 
another  occasion  as  soon  as  mildew  is  perceived 
it  will  be  possible  to  save  your  crop. 

Plum    trees    failingr   to  set   and 

mature  a  crop  (R.  B.  C). — The  reason  of 
the  failure  is  doubtless  damage  to  the  blossom 
or  early  set  fruit  from  spring  frost,  the  Plum 
tree  blossom  being  among  the  tenderest  of  all 
fruit  blossom.  You  will  possibly  know  whether 
this  is  accountable  or  not.  Another  frequent 
cause  is  the  absence  of  lime  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties in  the  soil,  and  we  suspect  that  this  may  be 
in  a  measure,  at  anj-  rate,  accountable  for  your 
failure.  Another  probable  cause  is  dryness  at 
the  root,  espeeiallj'  as  your  trees  are  growing  in 
light  sandy  soil.  Another  cause  may  be  that 
your  trees  are  overcrowded  witli  branches  and 
foliage  during  summer,  making  it  impossible  for 
air  and  light  to  penetrate  and  circulate  among 
the  branches,  and  without  the  agency  of  which 
it  is  impossible  to  secure  the  condition  of  growth 
which  secures  success  in  fruit  culture.  If  its 
failure  is  due  to  the  absence  of  lime,  then  give 
the  trees  a  liberal  dressing  at  once,  and  water  it 
in  with  a  good  soaking  of  water,  and  repeat  the 
dose  in  a  month's  time,  and  again,  about  the 
middle  of  October,  fork  a  liberal  supply  of  slaked 
lime  into  the  soil  surrounding  the  tree  as  far  as 
its  roots  extend,  which  the  winter  rains  in  due 
time  will  wash  down  to  the  roots.  In  December 
or  January  give  the  trees  a  thorough  irrigation 
of  manure-water  from  the  drainage  of  the  farm  or 
stable-yard.  If  the  trees  are  overcrowded  witli 
growth,  thin  out  at  once  the  weak  and  mis- 
placed shoots,  and  in  winter  pruning  thin  out 
still  more  the  weaker  brandies.  .-^  combination 
to  a  moderate  extent  of  each  of  these  recom- 
mendations, if  carried  out,  we  think  cannot  fail 
to  bring  about  an  amendment.  Should  the 
cause  be  spring  frost,  then,  we  are  afraid,  no 
remedy  is  practicable. 
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EDITORIAL.    NOTICES. 

Every  department  of  horticulture  is  represented  in  The 
Garden,  and  the  Editor  invites  readers  to  send  in  questions 
relating  to  mutters  upon  which  they  ivish  advice  from 
competent  authorities.  With  that  object  he  wishes  to  make 
the  ^* Answers  to  Correspondents"  columns  a  conspicuous 
feature,  and,  when  queries  are  printed,  he  hopes  readers 
ivill  kindly  give  enquirers  the  benefit  of  their  assistance. 
All  communications  mtist  be  written  clearly  on  one  side 
only  of  the  paper,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Garden,  accompanied  by  name  and  address  of  the  sender. 


The  Editor  welcome  photographs,  articles  and  notes, 
but  he  will  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  return.  All 
reasonable  care,  however,  will  be  taken,  and,  where  stamps 
are  enclosed,  he  will  endeavour  to  return  non-accepted 
contributions. 


As  regards  photographs,  if  payment  be  desired,  the 
Editor  a^ks  that  the  piiee  required  for  reproduction  be 
plainly  stated.  It  m,ust  be  distinctly  understood  that  only 
the  actual  photographer  or  owner  of  the  copyright  will  be 
treated  with. 


The  Editor  will  not  he  responsible  for  the  return  of  artistic 
or  literary  contributions  which  he  may  not  be  able  to  v^e, 
arui  the  receipt  of  a  proof  must  not  be  taken  as  evidence 
that  an  article  is  accepted.  Publication  in  The  Gassen 
unll  alone  be  recognised  as  acceptance. 


Offices:  SO,  Tavistock  Strget,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


COMMON  GARDEN  PESTS. 

HOWEVER  small  a  garden  may 
be,  its  owner  is  certain  to  be 
troubled  by  some  of  the  many 
common  pests,  which  if  left 
unmolested  will  quickly  ruin 
many  choice  plants  and  trees.  They  must 
be  promptly  dealt  with  on  their  first  appear- 
anee,  much  mischief  being  thereby  prevented. 
For  applying  insecticides  a  knapsack  sprayer 
or  a  good  class  syringe  fitted  with  spraying 
nozzles  is  necessary.  Strang  mixtures  quickly 
ruin  a  cheap  syringe.  For  convenience  we 
may  roughly  class  all  the  pests  under  four 
heads :  1,  Sucking  Insects ;  2,  Biting 
Insects ;  3,  Scale  ;  4,  Pests  in  the  Soil. 
Sucking  Insects. 

To  the  first  belong  the  Aphides  (green,  black 
and  brown  fly),  which  attack  nearly  every  kind 
of  fruit  tree  in  early  summer,  also  Roses  and 
many  other  plants  indoors  and  out.  Outdoors 
spray  with  paraffin  emulsion  made  as  follows  : 
Boil  1  quart  of  paraffin,  lib  of  soft  soap  and  a 
little  water  in  an  old  saucepan  in  the  garden. 
Skim  off  the  greasy-looking  surface  as  it  boils, 
dilute  to  6  gallons  and  stir  well.  Or  boil  half  a 
pound  of  Quassia  chips  for  ten  minutes  in  1  gallon 
of  water,  strain  and  add  8oz.  of  soft  soap  while 
hot,  dilute  to  5  gallons.  Indoors  small  plants 
can  be  dipped  in  the  solutions,  but  the  nicotine 
fumigator  is  most  effective. 

Woolly  Aphis  (American  Blight)  on  Apple 
trees  can  be  checked  in  summer  with  paraffin 
emulsion  or  linseed  oil  applied  with  a  brush.  In 
winter,  when  the  trees  are  dormant,  it  is 
destroyed  by  spraying  with  caustic  alkali  wash. 
Formula  :  Dissolve  separately  lib.  of  ground 
caustic  soda  and  lib.  of  crude  potash,  pour  both 
into  10  gallons  of  water,  add  lib.  of  treacle  and 
stir  well.  Uloves  and  old  clothes  must  be  worn 
when  spraying  on  this  wash.  It  is  also  destruc- 
tive to  mossy  and  fungoid  growths,  scale,  spider 
and  the  eggs  of  moth,  and  should  be  used  on  all 
fruit  trees  every  winter  as  a  preventive. 

Mealy  Bug. — A  stove  and  greenhouse  pest 
infesting  Crotons,  Stephanotis,  Vines,  &c. 
Thoroughly  clean  the  houses  in  winter,  and 
brush  paraflin  into  ever3'  crevice  of  wood  or 
wirework.  Sponge  everj'  plant  with  soapy 
water.  Remove  loose  bark  from  Vines  and 
brush  well  with  paraffin  emulsion,  taking  care 
not  to  rub  the  buds  off'.  Keep  a  good  look-out 
for  them  in  spring  and  summer,  using  a  brush 
and  bottle  with  methylated  spirit  diluted  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  water. 

Thrips. — Small  insects  infesting  Azaleas  and 
many  other  greenhouse  plants.  The  syringe 
is  the  best  preventive.  To  destroy  dip  the 
affected  leaves  in  parattin  emulsion,  or  fumigate 
twice  with  eight  days'  interval. 

Red  Spider. — This  pest  appears  in  dry  weather 
outdoors  and  near  hot-water  pipes  indoors.  It 
quickly  turns  green  leaves  a  sickly  colour.  The 
syringe  is  its  greatest  enemy.     Outdoors  use  the  I 


syringe  every  evening,  spraying  all  parts  of  the 
foliage.  Indoors  the  fumigator  will  destroy,  but 
needs  to  be  used  repeatedly  for  several  days. 
Red  spider  dislikes  sulphur  in  any  form. 
BiTiNo  Insects. 
Ants. — When  numerous,  these  attack  and  dis- 
figure ripe  fruit,  being  very  fond  of  Peaches  and 
Nectarines.  They  avoid  places  sprinkled  with 
chloride  of  lime,  camphor  or  paraffin,  and  may  be 
poisoned  by  a  mi.xture  of  one  part  calomel  to 
ten  of  castor  sugar.  If  the  nest  is  found  pour 
boiling  water  over  it.  The  same  remedies  may 
be  applied  to  woodlice,  which  are  also  fond  of 
fruit.  Melon  leaves.  Orchid  roots,  ko.  These 
pests  may  be  enticed  by  placing  dry  sacks,  boards, 
or  slates  down  for  them  to  hide  under. 

Caterpillars. — These  attack  chiefly  Gooseberry, 
Currant  and  Rose  trees  and  Brassicas.  Hand  pick- 
ing is  necessary  with  Roses  as  they  curl  inside  the 
leaves.  Spray  fruit  trees  and  Brassicas  before 
the  produce  reaches  an  advanced  stage  with 
Paris  Green  mixture,  which  poisons  the  foliage 
they  feed  on.  Formula  :  Dissolve  half  an  ounce 
of  Paris  Green  and  2oz.  of  dust  lime  in  6  gallons 
of  water,  stirring  often,  or  dissolve  lib.  of 
Hellebore  powder  and  lib.  of  alum  in  warm  water 
and  dilute  to  10  gallons.  Do  not  use  the  pro- 
duce till  a  month  after  applying  the  poisonous 
sprays.  Kill  all  caterpillars  seen  at  odd  times. 
The  foregoing  sprays  also  destroy  the 

Winter  Moth  on  Apple  trees,  which,  however, 
should  be  prevented  from  ascending  the  trees  by 
placing  oiled  paper  bands  round  the  stems  and 
well  smearing  them  with  cart-grease  before  the 
middle  of  October.     For  the 

Apple  Worm  or  Codlin  Moth  spray  with  Paris 
Green  mixture  as  soon  as  the  bloom  has  fallen. 
Destroy  all  affected  fruits  that  fall  and  place  hay- 
bands  round  the  tree  stems  in  July  ;  burn  these 
in  winter  with  the  caterpillar  cocoons  in  them. 

Gel  try  Fly. — Soot  dusted  on  the  foliage  when 
damp  is  distasteful  to  the  fly  which  lajs  the  eggs. 
Pick  off  and  burn  affected  leaves. 

Earwigs  eat  the  petals  of  Dahlias  and  other 
flowers.  Trap  them  by  placing  crumpled  paper, 
which  has  been  greased  and  sprinkled  with  castor 
sugar,  in  the  centre  of  the  plant ;  examine  and 
kill  them  every  other  day. 

Slugs  and  Snails. — Hundreds  of  these  pests 
may  be  picked  up  by  the  aid  of  a  lantern  on  damp 
nights,  or  trapped  by  placing  little  heaps  of  weeds 
or  Brassica  or  Lettuce  leaves  for  them  to  hide 
under,  examining  these  every  morning  and 
destroying  the  slugs.  This  is  also  the  best  way 
to  trap  the  destructive  leather  jacket  grub. 
Slugs  and  snails  will  not  cross  lime,  soot  or 
ashes  so  long  as  these  materials  keep  dry,  but 
when  wet  they  are  useless.  Powdered  alum  kills 
them  ;  mixed  with  sawdust  or  bran  it  is  very 
useful  for  protecting  choice  things,  or  in  the 
greenhouse  dusted  among  pot  plants. 

Turnip  Fly. — A  serious  pest  in  dry  weather. 
Spray  the  leaves  on  both  sides  and  dust  them 
with  soot  or  dry  soil. 

Wasps  are  very  destructive  to  fruit.  Every 
queen  destroyed  in  spring  prevents  a  nest. 
When  nests  are  discovered  destroy  them  by 
closing  up  the  hole  with  rag  soaked  in  a  solution 
made  by  dissolving  half  an  ounce  of  prussicacid  in 
half  a  pint  of  water.     Tar  or  paraffin  is  eometimes 
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used  instead.  This  work  must  be  done  at 
dusk.  Many  wasps  can  be  oauglit  in  bottles 
partly  filled  with  beer  and  honey  or  sugar.  It  is 
often  necessary  to  cover  vinery  ventilators  with 
tiilany  ;  this  is  preferable  to  putting  the  fruit  in 
bags. 

Scale  Insects. 
These  infest  fruit  trees  under  glass  and  out  of 
doors  and  many  tender  plants  indoors.  The 
caustic  alkali  wash  destroys  them,  and  can  be 
sprayed  on  dormant  ti'ees  in  winter  outside  and 
also  in  the  orchard  house.  On  tender  plants  it 
must  be  sprayed  or  sponged  with  paraffin  emul- 
sion. It  is  rather  hard  to  destroy.  An  old 
tooth  brush  is  useful  with  which  to  appl3'  the 
mixture  and  dislodge  the  insects. 

PeBTS  or  THE  SoIIj. 

Etlworms,  Millipedes,  Wireivormt  and  the  mite 
causing  club  root  of  Brassicas  are  the  chief  of 
these.  The  first  three  may  be  trapped  by  burying 
pieces  of  Carrot  in  the  soil  and  marking  the 
places,  destroying  these  and  replacing  fresh  pieces 
every  few  days.  Gas  lime  applied  to  vacant  plots 
early  in  winter,  8oz.  to  each  square  yard,  destroys 
many.  A  powerful  remedy  is  bisulphide  of  car- 
bon applied  in  early  spring  as  follows  :  Pour  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  into  a  small  hole  and  cover 
with  a  piece  of  slate  and,  finally,  soil :  this  is  suffi- 
cient for  each  square  j'ard.  This  remedy  being 
poisonous  must  not  come  in  contact  with  roots, 
and  as  it  is  highly  inflammable  must  be  handled 
with  extreme  care.  A  strict  rotation  of  crops 
is  the  best  preventive  of  club  root  or  finger-and- 
toe  in  Brassicas  and  Turnips.  Salt,  soot  and 
lime  are  distasteful  to  all  pests  of  the  soil. 

Newbury,  Berks.  H.  Tomai^in. 


PRIZES  FOR  GARDENERS. 


AWARDS  IN  THE  JUNE  COMPETITION. 
The  first  prize  of  four  guineas  is  awarded  to  Mr. 
H.  Tomalin,  Tower  Hill  Cottages,  Kingsclere,  near 
Newbury,  Berks. 

Tha  second  prize  of  two  guineas  to  Edna  M. 
Gunnell,  St.  Petroc  School,  Paignton. 

The  third  prize  of  one  guinea  to  W.  P.  Wood, 
The  Gardens,  Oaklands  Court,  St.  Peter's,  Kent. 

The  fourth  prize  of  half-a-guinea  to  W.  H. 
Morton,  India  Road,  Gloucester. 

The  essays  sent  in  by  the  following  competitors 
are  highly  commended  :  L.  Latham,  Sefton  Park, 
Liverpool ;  Albert  R.  Gould,  Welbeok  Abbey 
Gardens,  Worksop,  Notts ;  G.  H.  Webster,  Oak 
Cottage,  Woolton,  near  Liverpool ;  Thomas  O. 
Jones,  184,  High  Street,  Cymmer,  Porth,  Gla- 
morgan, South  Wales ;  Charles  Burnell,  The 
Heath  Lodge,  Cardiff;  Donald  Bellwood,  The 
Croft,  Littleover,  near  Derby  ;  Charles  Turner, 
41,  North  Road,  Highgate,  N.  ;   (Miss)  Mildred 

E.  Dobbs,  Campshire,  Cappoquin,  County  Water- 
ford  ;  Thomas  Alexander,  Archway  Cottage, 
Parkstone,  Dorset ;  William  D.  Besant,  26, 
Stevenson  Drive,    Shawlands,   Glasgow  ;    (Miss) 

F.  M.  Gould,  Pilton  Abbey,  Barnstaple,  North 
Devon ;  M.  A.  Penny,  The  Cottage,  Wraxall, 
near  Bristol ;  F.  Hentsoh,  Rosary  Lodge,  Batter- 
sea  Park  ;  J.  C.  Wadd,  The  Lodge,  Knighton 
Fields  House,  Leicester ;  A.  Broughton,  The 
Gardens,  Windclifife,  HeUby,  Warrington  ;  W. 
Matthews,  The  Gardens,  Nascot  Lawn,  Langley 
Road,  Watford,  Herts ;  William  Warner,  Her- 
mongers,  Rudgwick,  Sussex  ;  G.  Sidney  Damsell, 
Rippleby,  Ripley,  Surrey  ;  George  W.  Sizer, 
Elsham  Hall,  Lincoln;  C.  E.  Prossor,  119,  Lans- 
downe  Road,  Seven  Kings  ;  G.  Johnson,  The 
Lodge,  Pant-y-Bailea,  Gilwarn,  near  Aberga- 
venny, South  Wales  ;  David  K.  Lumsden,  Pit- 
kellony  House,  Muthill,  Perthshire,  N.B.  ;  James 
Clark  J?yiiinghame  Gardens,  Prestonkirk,  N.B.  ; 
(Missn.J.  A.  Laing,  Stilrig  House,  Hawick,  Scot- 
land ;  C.  W.  Caulfield,  Bridgen  House,  Park 
Crescent,  Erith,  Kent  ;  E.  A.  West,  Beecroft 
Nursery,  Broadwater,  Worthing,  Sussex ;  and 
(Miss)  —  Dalton,  Elmwood,  Cosham,  Hants. 


NOTES   OF    THE    WEEK 

FORTHCOMING   EVKNTS 

■July  10. — National  Sweet  Pea  Society's  Show  ; 
National  Rose  Society's  Show  at  Saltaire. 

July  17. — Women's  Agricultural  and  Horti- 
cultural International  Union  Exhibition  at 
Regent's  Park  ;  Nottingham  Horticultural  Show 
(two  days). 

.July  19. — Opening  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  s  Laboratory  at  Wisley  ;  North  Lonsdale 
Rose  Show. 

July  23. — Royal  Horticultural  Sooiet}''s  E.xhi- 
bition  and  Meeting  ;  Manchester  Rose  Show. 


The    Manchester    Rose    Show.— 

This  is  fixed  for  July  23,  and  will  be  held  at  the 
Old  Botanical  Gardens,  now  known  as  the 
White  City,  Manchester.  A  splendid  site  for 
the  show  will  be  the  new  ballroom  and  annexe, 
where  exhibitors  will  be  able  to  display  their 
exhibits  to  the  best  possible  advantage,  as  the 
rooms  are  well  lighted.  It  is  expected  that  the 
show  will  be  larger  than  usual,  as  several  new 
classes  have  been  added  this  year  to  the  schedule, 
good  prizes  being  offered  for  groups  of  Roses  and 
decorative  Roses. 

Secret  Commissions  and  Bribery 

Prevention. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of 
the  Secret  Commissions  and  Briber}'  Prevention 
League,  held  recently  at  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Sir  Edward  Fry  was  elected  as  first 
president,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbur}', 
Earl  Fortescue,  Lord  Avebury,  SirW.  H.  Holland, 
Sir  W.  Mather  and  Mr.  David  Howard  were 
elected  vice-presidents.  Mr.  David  Howard,  who 
presided,  was  able  to  report  that  the  League  had 
made  considerable  progress,  and  was  obtaining 
an  increasingly  influential  membership.  Mr. 
R.  M.  Leonard  having  been  recently  appointed 
secretary,  the  offices  of  the  League  have  been 
removed  now  to  3,  Oxford  Court,  Cannon  Street, 
London,  E.C. 

Examination   in   Horticulture.— 

The  annual  examination  in  the  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Horticulture  was  held  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  April  10  last,  when  l.W 
candidates  entered.  Three  hundred  marks  were 
allotted  as  a  maximum.  Twenty  candidates  or 
nearly  14  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number,  were 
placed  in  the  first  class.  Fifty-nine,  or  about  40 
per  cent,  of  the  whole,  were  placed  in  the  second 
class.  Sixty-three,  or  a  little  over  44  per  cent. , 
were  placed  in  the  third  class.  With  regard  to 
the  papers  on  the  Principles  of  Horticulture 
many  of  the  answers  were  extremely  good  ;  but 
too  many  candidates  gave  an  account  of  assimila- 
tion in  error  for  respiration  ;  and  in  replying  to 
the  question  in  the  divisions,  gave  merely  the 
distinctions  between  the  classes  of  Dicotyledons 
and  Monocotyledons,  which  were  not  asked  for. 
It  is  to  b«  regretted  that  Darwin's  mistake  as  to 
the  "  injuriousness  "  of  self -fertilisation  still  holds 
its  ground,  though  it  was  shown  to  be  not  true 
to  Nature  thirty  years  ago.  With  regard  to 
the  Practice  of  Horticulture,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions the  candidates  answered  the  questions  fairly 
well.  None  of  them  obtained  the  maximum 
number  of  marks.  Many  candidates  started 
well  and  obtained  the  maximum  number  of  marks 
in  the  first  or  second  questions,  but  fell  off  towards 
the  third  and  fourth.  The  main  cause  of  failure 
has  been  the  spending  of  too  much  time  on  the 
first  questions  and  failing  for  want  of  time 
towards  the  end.  Miss  Gwendoline  Price  of 
Studley,  and  Miss  Gladys  E.  M.  Sherris  of 
Swanley,  who  are  bracketed  equal  first  in  the 
first  class,  will  each  receive  a  silver-gilt  Flora 
medal  of  the  society,  and  each  of  the  142  suc- 
cessful candidates  will  receive  a  certificate. 

New  laboratory  at   Wisley.— The 

opening  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  new 
laboratory  and  research  station  at  Wisley  will  be 
performed  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Avebury, 
P.C.,  F.R.S.,  on  Friday,  July  19.  The  train 
leaves  Waterloo  at  11.23  a.m. 


PRIZES     FOR     GARDENERS. 

JULY. 


WATERSIDE    GARDENING. 


A  First  Prize  of  FOUR  GUINEAS, 

A    Second  Prize   of   TWO    GUINEAS, 

A  Third  Prize  of  ONE  GUINEA, 

And  a  Fourth  Prize  of  HALF-A-GUINEA 

are  offered  for  the  best  essays  on  the  above 
subject. 

Competitors  should  describe  how  they  would 
plant  a  pond  and  pondside,  giving,  in  addition  to 
practical  details,  the  names  and  descriptions  of 
the  best  plants  to  use. 

The  notes  (restricted  to  1,500  words)  must  be 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  be 
enclosed  in  an  envelope  marked  ' '  Competition," 
addressed  to  "  The  Editor  of  The  Garden,  20, 
Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C."  The 
answers  must  reach  this  office  not  later  than 
July  30.  Both  amateur  and  professional 
gardeners  may  compete,  but  it  is  hoped  that 
those  who  contribute  regularly  to  the  pages 
of  The  Garden  will  not  do  so.  The  name  and 
address  of  the  competitor  must  be  written  upon 
the  MS.,  and  not  upon  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 
The  Editor  accepts  no  responsibility  for  and 
cannot  undertake  to  return  the  MSS.  of  unsuccess- 
ful competitors.     The  Editor's  decision  is  final. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  is  not   responsible  for  the  opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents. ) 


Double  ^^hlte  Rocket.— My  experience 

of  this  old-fashioned  garden  plant  is  somewhat 
the  reverse  of  that  cited  by  "A.  I>. ''  on  page  306 
of  The  G.iKDEN,  and  I  have  repeatedly  grown  the 
plant  with  every  success  in  soils  that  are  hea\'y 
and  clayey  and  retentive  of  moisture.  It  was  one 
of  those  things,  too,  that  both  my  father  and 
grandfather  grew  in  quantity  in  their  Gloucester- 
shire gardens,  where  a  verj'  heavy  clayey  soil 
overlaid  the  lias  clay.  Here,  in  the  light  sandy 
loam  of  Hampton  and  district,  the  plant  is  short 
lived  and  by  no  means  happy.  For  some  years, 
when  obtaining  supplies  from  a  Devonshire 
garden,  it  was  noted  that  the  plants  were  always 
grown  in  strong  adhesive  claye}'  soil,  and  in  the 
district  around  Slough,  where  there  is  much 
heavy  or  clayey  soil,  I  have  known  the  plants 
grow  into  large  tufts,  and  rarely  become 
exhausted  by  flowering  as  in  the  lighter  soils. 
In  the  latter,  thrips  and  red  spider  frequently 
trouble  the  plants.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
plants  are  affected  by  the  soil.  By  cutting  back 
the  flower-stems  when  the  flowering  is  past, 
plentj'  of  cuttings  are  produced,  and  these  root 
freely,  and  make  far  better  plants  than  those 
resulting  from  division.  In  short,  the  raising 
of  young  stock  from  cuttings  is  the  only  really 
practical  way  of  securing  presentable  and  vigorous 
plants. — E.  Jenkins. 

Yellow  Roses, — I  have  been  very  much 
interested  in  the  remarks  of  your  correspondents 
concerning  yellow  Roses,  but  I  have  not 
seen  any  mention  of  a  most  charming  yellow 
Hybrid  Tea,  namely,  Franz  Deegen.  Having 
been  informed  that  it  was  a  tender  variety,  I 
have  grown  it  under  glass  in  a  cool  greenhouse, 
where  it  has  done  well.  The  blooms  are  of 
medium  size  but  of  beautiful  form,  the  petals 
being  very  regular  and  the  whole  aspect  most 
refined  and  charming.  The  colour  is  a  clear 
primrose  yellow  shading  into  a  rieh  golden  yellow 
centre,  these  two  shades  of  yellow  being  well 
maintained  until  the  petals  drop.  It  has  the 
further  merit  of  being  of  erect  branching  habit 
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JAPANESE    PEIMROSE. 

(Primula  japonica.  ) 

N  L  Y  when  planted  in  a  place  that 

suits  it  is  the  true  character  of  this 

Primula  to  be  seen.     This  appears 

to  be  in  a  very  moist  soil,  but  not  a 

sour  and  badlj'  drained  one.     Here 

we  happen  to  have  an  ideal  spot  to 

grow  them,  namely,  a  valley  partly  shaded  by  trees 

from  tlie  midday  sun,  and  always  moist.     Often 

after  heavy  rains  water  is  standing  on  the  surface, 

but  the  natural  soil  is  a  very  sandy  one.     In  it  has 

been  mixed  well-decayed  leaf-mould,  burnt  refuse 

and  fine  bone-meal.     I  plant  about  1,500  Primula 

japonica  of  different  colours,  but  chiefly  the  dark 

purple  shade.     In  this  .soil  the  plants  grow  very 

freely,  and  at  a  distance  they  have  the  appearance 

of  a  large  bed  of  Cos  Lettuce  ;    in  fact,  so  much 


and  s\Aeetly  scented.  I  anticipate  Franz  Deegen 
becoming  a  great  favourite  when  grown  as  a  pot 
Rose  or  in  a  greenhouse  border. — A.  B. ,  Whil- 
chioxh,  Hants. 

bhPUbdy  Lupines.— While  cycling  in 
the  country  one  evening  recently  I  was  much 
struck  by  three  or  four  of  the  above-named  ^^hite 
and  yellow  Lupines  flowering  profusely  in  a 
cottage  garden.  The  yellow  variety  was  especi- 
all}'  attractive.  I  do  not  think  this  variety  of 
Lupine  is  grown  so  much  as  it  might  be.  Its 
culture  is  oy  no  means  diflicidt,  as  they  all 
produce  seed  very  freely.  Seeds  of  the  above  are 
best  sown  in  a  little  gentle  heat,  and  trans- 
planted out.  Annuals  and  perennials  may  be 
sown  in  the  open,  either  where  they  are  to  flower 
or  on  a  spare  border  and  then  transplanted.  To 
ensure  a  continuous  supply  of  flowers  remove  the 
seed-pods  as  soon  as  formed. — G.  S.  Jordan, 
Hdigan  Gardens,  CornwaU. 

The    ppopagailon    of    Pinks.  —  I 

oarmot  help  thinking  there  may  be  some  among 
your  readers  who  might  like  to  hear 
of  a  simpler  method  of  propagating 
Pinks  than  that  described  on 
pages  312  and  314  in  Thk  Garden, 
June  29.  We  have  in  this  garden 
over  140  yards  of  Pink  borders,  and 
when  these  have  to  be  renewed, 
which  is  necessary  every  three  or 
four  j'ears,  it  would  take  far  too 
long  to  strike  cuttings  under  a 
handlight,  of  which  the  glass  has 
to  be  removed  and  wiped  every 
morning.  Besides  this,  there  is  the 
additional  labour  of  transplanting 
into  permanent  quarters  in  the 
autumn.  Much  the  simplest  plan 
is  to  wait  till  October,  when  the 
shoots  are  strong  and  sturdy.  Cut 
off  from  the  old  plants  handfuls  of 
these  stout  growths,  using  a  sharp 
knife,  and  discarding  any  that  are 
lanky  and  poor.  These  cuttings 
should  be  3  inches  to  4  inches  long, 
and  need  not  be  in  any  way  trimmed 
before  planting.  A  shallow  trench 
li  inches  in  depth  having  been 
previously  prepared  in  the  required 
position,  the  shoots  are  inserted 
four  or  five  at  a  time,  so  thickly 
that  they  almost  touch.  The  soil 
should  be  very  firmly  pressed  round 
the  cuttings,  but  that  is  the  only 
attention  they  require.  The  first 
summer  the  border  will  not  be  very 
wide,  but  by  the  second  summer  it 
ought  to  be  in  its  full  beauty,  and 
by  the  third  year  it  has  probably 
overrun  its  destined  space  and  has 
to  be  cut  back.  Just  now  the  long 
lines  of  Mrs.  Sinkins  and  the  old 
fringed  white  Pink  are  at  their 
best,  but  there  is  also  a  quiet  beauty 
about  the  foliage  in  winter  which  is 
most  attractive  ;  in  fact,  there  are 
few  plants  that   can  vie  with    the 

Pink  as  an  edging,  and  I  shall  be  glad  if  the  ,  so  that  they  have  been  taken  by  visitors  to 
simpler  method  of  planting  that  I  have  recora-  be  Cos  Lettuce.  When  a  plant  is  seen  to 
mended  will  induce  some  to  fall  a  victim  to  its  I  grow  so  luxuriantly,  one  may  look  forward  to 
charms. — B.  M.  B.  seeing  a  good  spike  of  flowers,  and  in  this  case 

A  croquet  g^POUnd. — The  reply  given  to  j  we  are  well  repaid,  for  I  have  measured  flower- 
W.  Wilson  in  TuE  Garden  of  the  22nd  ult.  as  to  i  spikes  36  inches  and  42  inches  long,  and  the 
the  starting  point  at  croquet  is  now  out  of  date,  j  whole  batch  when  in  bloom"  is  a  glorious  sight. 
The  start  is  now  made  from  anywhere  within  I  I  also  find  Primula  rosea  grandiflora  and  Primula 
"baulk,"  which  is  a  rectangular  space  behind  the  I  sikkimensis  do  well  with  the  same  treatment, 
first  hoop,  1  yard  wide  and  14  yards  long,  extend-  ;  These  three  Primulas  deserve  far  more  extensive 
ing  from  the  side  boundary  halfway  across  the  i  cultivation  than  they  at  present  receive.  I  am 
ground  and  bounded  in  front  by  a  line  3  feet  from  thinking  of  adopting  tlie  same  method  of  culti 
the  end  boundary,  so  that  the  ball  cannot  be  |  vation  with  Primula  eoekburniana. 
played  from  a  spot  nearer  the  first  hoop  than  i  In  raising  these  Primulas  from  seed,  I  use 
6  j'ards.  Baulk  is  also  used  for  other  purposes,  boxes  about  3  inches  deep,  well  crooked,  the 
I  should  strongly  advise  W.  Wilson  to  procure  a  crocks  covered  with  moss,  next  rather  rough 
copy  of  the  rules  published  by  the  Croquet  Asso-  soil,  consisting  of  loam  and  leaf-mould,  then  a  top 
elation  (price  6d. )  for  this  year;  they  can  no  layer  of  sifted  compost.  This  consists  of  loam  and 
doubt  be  obtained  by  or  through  any  dealer  in  leaf-mould  principally,  with  wood  ashes  and  a 
croquet  things. — R.  little  bone-meal  added  ;  the  whole  is  made  firm. 


and  then  thoroughly  well  soaked  with  water. 
When  the  water  has  drained  down,  the  seed  is 
sown  evenly  over  the  surface  and  covered  very 
liglitly  with  fine  sandy  soil.  The  boxes  are  then 
placed  in  a  cold  frame,  which  is  kept  closed  till 
the  seedlings  appear,  when  air  is  given  and  less 
shade,  so  as  to  keep  the  young  seedlings  sturdy. 
As  soon  as  large  enough  they  are  pricked  off  in 
boxes,  prepared  with  the  same  compost  as  for  seed. 
If  this  is  in  the  late  autumn,  these  small  plants 
must  remain  in  cold  frames  till  the  spring,  and 
not  coddled  in  any  way.  Many  of  these  autumn- 
raised  plants  will  throw  up  flower-spikes,  which 
should  be  pinched  out  as  soon  as  they  are  seen. 
About  May  the  plants  can  be  planted  out  in 
nursery  quarters  and  kept  clean  and  watered 
when  required,  and  by  the  end  of  the  summer 
they  will  have  made  very  much  larger  and  better 
plants  than  the  spring-sown  ones  for  planting  in 
their  flowering  quarters.  I  might  say  to  cut  the 
cultivation  of  these  plants  short,  sow  the  seed 
in  the   autumn   as    soon    as   ripe,  prick  ofi'  the 


SELF-SOWN  LUPINES  AT  TRUSLEY  MANOR,   DERBYSHIRE.     (From  a  photoijraph  by  Mr.  W.  Davie.) 


seedlings  early,  keep  them  on  a  cool  bottom,  water 
freely,  never  in  any  way  coddle  them  and  select 
a  moist  but  sweet  soil  for  their  flowering 
quarters. 

Sandhurst  Lodqe.  W.  J.  Townsend. 


PERENNIAL    LUPINES. 

The  Lupines  shown  in  the  illustration  make  a. 
show  which  has  been  immensely  admired.  They 
really  extend  over  a  space  about  50  yards  by 
20  yards  in  a  shrub  bed  in  quite  a  subordinate  bit 
of  the  gardens,  as  one  may  see. 

Charlotte  Coke. 
Trushy  Manor,  Etwall,  Derby. 


ANNUAL    LARKSPURS    FORCED. 

To  the  gardener  who  has  to  supply  long  cut 
flowers  for  a  London  or  country  drawing-room 
annual  Larkspurs  should   be   invaluable.     They 
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last  when  cut  from  two  to  three  weeks,  and  pack 
and  carry  well  by  rail.  The  colours  are  beautiful, 
and  vary  from  the  rosy  scarlet  to  delicate  shell 
pink,  purples,  mauves  and  white.  Among  the 
many  varieties  perhaps  the  most  useful  forcing 
sorts  are  the  Hyacinth  and  Stock-tlowered.  The 
tall  branching  ones  take  up  too  much  room  in  an 
ordinary  greenhouse,  but  are  excellent  for  a  roomy 
conservatory. 

Their  culture  is  simple.  Seed  should  be  sown 
in  bo.Kes  by  early  September  and  pricked  off  into 
4|-ineh  pots,  allowing  three  plants  to  a  pot.  Stand 
on  ashes  for  preference  under  a  south  wall,  where 
they  may  remain  until  late  December,  when  a 
cold  frame  is  the  best  place,  and  by  the  end  of 
.January  a  shelf  in  a  cool  greenhouse.  Much  heat 
is  never  needed.  A  few  weak  doses  of  liquid 
manure  when  the  flower  spikes  are  developing 
improves  the  colour  and  size  of  the  blooms.  Given 
this  treatment  flowers  may  be  cut  from  late  March 
till  late  May.  Grace  Robinson. 

Tanglexoood  Oardens,  South  (fodstone. 


TUFTED  PANSIES  OF  BLUE,  LAVEN- 
DER AND    LILAC   COLOURS. 

Tufted  PANSiESof  blue,  lavender  and  lilac  colour 
appear  to  be  extremely  popular  this  season. 
There  are  other  intermediate  shades  that  are  so 
refined  and  beautiful  that  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  harmonies  or  contrasts  they  have  a 
special  value.  Numerous  instances  could  be  given 
where,  by  the  use  of  Tufted  Pansies  of  the  colours 
just  mentioned,  cool  and  pleasing  effects  have 
been  obtained.  There  appears  to  be  quite  an 
aversion  to  the  use  of  the  more  garish  yellows 
and  other  gaudy  colours,  the  taste  for  the  time 
being  quite  opposite  to  that  which  has  prevailed 
for  some  years  past.  The  following  are  a  few 
of  the  better  varieties  of  the  Tufted  Pansies 
under  notice  : 

Admiral  of  the  Blue.  -  A  large  and  handsome 
deep  blue  rayless  self,  with  a  yellow  eye.  The 
flowers  are  on  long  footstalks,  and  the  plant  is 
fairly  free-flowering.  The  habit  is  also  fairly 
good. 

Florizel. — This  gem  of  the  late  Dr.  Charles 
Stuart's  is  charming.  The  colour  may  be  described 
as  blush  lilac,  and  the  flowers,  which  are  of  oblong 
shape,  are  quite  rayless.  The  habit  of  the  plant 
is  ideal,  and  it  blooms  profusely. 

Blue  Gown. — This  is  another  of  Dr.  Stuart's 
beautiful  bedding  Pansies,  the  plants  blossoming 
in  the  greatest  profusion.  The  growth  is  com- 
pact, and  the  rayless  mauve-blue  blossoms  make 
a  very  charming  picture. 

Cotneto-Stay. — In  many  respects  the  flowers 
of  this  variety  are  similar  to  those  of  Florizel. 
The  colour  in  this  case  is  a  trifle  deeper,  however, 
pale  lilac  aptly  describing  the  tone.  The  flowers 
are  rayless  and  large. 

Duncan.  —  This  is  a  striking  flower,  and 
planted  for  making  brilliant  contrasts  or  a 
pleasing  harmony  it  is  a  very  useful  sort  to  deal 
with.  The  colour  may  be  described  as  deep 
bluish  purple,  and  the  flowers  are  carried  well 
above  the  foliage.  Of  good  habit  and  capital 
constitution. 

Ethereal.  — This  is  a  variety  sent  to  the  writer 
by  the  late  Dr.  Stuart  just  before  his  death.  It 
is  so  beautiful  that  the  name  given  to  it  is  quite 
appropriate.  The  colour  may  be  described  as 
heliotrope,  with  a  small  white  centre  and  rayless 
yellow  eye.     Charming  habit  and  free  flowering. 

Kitty  Bell. — A  vigorous  plant,  bearing  in  pro- 
fusion lavender  blossoms  on  long,  erect  flower- 
stems.  A  useful  plant  and  very  reliable,  although 
somewhat  coarse  in  growth. 

Marian  Watera.— This  variety  has  the  advan- 
tage of  flowering  well  during  late  summer  and 
autumn,  when  the  freshness  of  the  blossoms  is  a 
welcome  feature.  The  colour  is  pale  lilac,  slightly 
rayed.  Good  constitution.  There  is  a  bluish 
sport  from  this  variety  that  many  growers  seem 
to  like 

Mary  McLean. — A  large  rayless  flower  of  a 
deep   shade   of   blue,   with   a   yellow   eye.     The 


plant  is  a  profuse  bloomer  and  makes  a  most 
effective  display.  Good  habit  and  sturdy  consti- 
tution. 

Ophelia.  — Although  not  so  attractive  as  some 
of  the  blue  Tufted  Pansies,  this  plant  under  good 
culture  does  extremely  well.  The  colour  is  really 
a  heliotrope-blue,  and  the  flowers  are  large  and 
handsome,  with  a  neat  j'ellow  rayless  eye.  Habit 
good,  constitution  fairly  \igorovis. 

Royal  Purple.  -  This  is  similar  in  colour  to 
that  of  Duncan,  already  described,  with  this 
difference — that  it  is  brighter  and  more  effective. 
The  plant  is  very  free  flowering  and  excellent  for 
bedding. 

Rosea  pallida. — Another  of  Dr.  Stuart's  gems. 
In  this  instance  the  growth  is  spreading,  and 
bears  a  profusion  of  refined  and  dainty  pale  blush 
lilac  flowers,  rayless.  For  rockwork  it  is  very 
valuable. 

Ralph. — A  strong-growing  plant,  of  excellent 
habit  and  free  flowering.  This  type  of  flower, 
however,  is  not  quite  up  to  most  of  the  modern 
sorts,  although  interesting.  The  flowers  are 
rayed,  and  the  colour  is  a  grey-blue  self. 

John  Q}iarton.  —  This  is  a  light  mauve-blue 
self,  very  faintly  rayed.  It  is  a  good  bedding 
sort,  free  flowering,  and  of  good  habit  and  excel- 
lent constitution. 

.Tachlav  is  comparatively  unknown,  yet  very 
charming  when  planted  in  groups  or  massed. 
The  colour  is  a  pleasing  bluish-purple,  with  a 
yellow  eye,  and  rayless.     Free  flowering. 

Charle.t  .Jordan. — This  is  a  beautiful  bluish 
mauve  flower  of  excellent  quality,  slightly  rayed 
on  the  lower  petal.  Of  capital  bedding  habit. 
An  early  bloomer. 

Archie  Grant. — An  old  sort  of  good  quality. 
The  colour  has  been  described  by  some  as  indigo 
blue,  but  it  is  really  a  rich  and  brilliant  imperial 
purplish  blue.  The  flowers  are  large,  and  are 
borne  on  plants  with  a  strong  and  vigorous  habit 
of  growth. 

Bridal  Morn. — The  list  would  be  incomplete 
without  this  beautiful  pale  heliotrope  -  blue — 
sometimes  quite  a  pale  mauve-blue.  The  flowers 
are  large,  and  are  borne  quite  freely  on  long 
stalks.  It  is  beautiful  with  some  of  the  paler 
and  darker  colours: 

Hiiihgate,  N.      ,  D.  B.  Crane. 


HARDY  WALL  PLANTS  AT 
SANDRINGHAM. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  high  kitchen  garden 
wall,  facing  the  flower-beds  near  the  gardener's 
house,  formerly  covered  with  fruit  trees,  a  choice 
collection  of  flowering  and  ornamental  climbing 
pliints  is  now  growing.  Fruit  trees,  although 
useful  and  decorative  in  their  way,  have  not  the 
beauty  and  interest  during  the  autumn  and 
winter  months  as  have  many  wall  plants.  The 
appearance  of  the  wall  was  so  improved,  and 
the  selection  so  good,  that  for  the  benefit  of 
future  planters  I  give  a  list  of  the  kinds  I  saw 
growing  there  some  time  ago.  Passiflora  c^rulea, 
Ligustrum  (Privet)  japonieum,  Ceanothus 
veitchianus,  quite  one  of  the  Ijest  of  small 
flowered  forms  ;  .Tasminum  primulinum  (of  which 
a  coloured  plate  was  given  in  The  Garden  of 
June  8  last)  ;  Magnolia  grandiflora,  Esoallonia 
macrantha,  always  cheerful  with  foliage  and 
flower  ;  E.  Ingramii,  Berberis  stenophylla,  a 
much  better  wall  plant  than  many  persons  give 
it  credit  for  ;  Azara  microphj'Ua,  Mexican  Orange 
Flower  (Choisya  ternata),  Elwagnus  aurea, 
Clianthus  puniceus  alba  (White  Glory  Pea), 
Periplooa  gra?ea  and  Wisterias  sinensis  and 
multijuga. 

Of  Clematis,  such  varieties  as  Grand  Duchess, 
Henryii,  Nellit  Moser,  .Jackmanii,  lanuginosa 
alba  and  Ville  de  Lyon,  especially  a  good 
variety,  were  noticeable.  Of  Roses,  Aglaia, 
W.  A.  Richardson,  Reine  Olga  do  Wurtem- 
burg,  Mme.  Alfred  Carri^re,  Dorothy  Perkins 
and  Frau  Karl  Druschki.  Very  fine  were 
the  Vines,  Vitis  Coignetise,  V.  purpurea  and 
V.  Thunbergi.  E.  M. 
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HOW    TO    GROW    FIGS    UNDER 
GLASS. 

THERE  are  two  well-known  methods  of 
growing  this  fruit  under  glass,  one 
by  planting  the  trees  out  in  prepared 
borders,  allowing  the  branches  to 
extend  to  almost  any  limit  which  the 
grower  maj'  be  able  to  command,  and 
the  other  is  by  growing  them  in  pots  or  in  tubs. 
The  Fig  tree  is  a  strong  grower,  and  will  succeed 
in  any  form  of  house  as  long  as  there  is  room  for 
expansion,  but  a  lean-to  structure  with  a  long 
and  high  pitched  roof,  or  a  span-roofed  house, 
suits  it  best.  I  would  limit  the  width  of  the 
border  for  the  first  year  to  2  feet.  As  is  well 
known,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  ripen  very  strong 
growth  properly,  therefore  the  grower  should 
guard  against  conditions  that  in  any  way  favour 
this. 

If  the  house  is  a  good  -  sized  lean-to,  I 
would  suggest  that  it  be  planted  with  three 
trees — one  in  the  middle  and  one  at  each  end. 
One  tree  will  soon  fill  the  house,  but  if  two 
varieties  are  wanted  I  would  plant  Brown  Turke3' 
and  White  Marseilles  at  either  end,  and  another 
Brown  Turkey  in  the  middle,  this  to  be  taken 
out  as  soon  as  the  end  trees  reach  the  middle. 
The  border  must  be  added  to  little  by  little  every 
year,  but  the  fact  must  always  be  borne  in  mind 
that  rather  a  restricted  rcot  area  is  best  for  the 
Fig.  I  do  not  know  any  fruit  tree  which  forms 
surface  roots  in  greater  abundance  in  so  short  a 
time  than  the  Fig,  so  after  the  fruit  is  gathered 
top-dress  with  deer  manure  and  loam  in  equal 
proportions.  In  selecting  the  trees  for  planting 
care  must  be  taken  to  choose  those  only  which 
ha\'e  a  clear  stem  of  at  least  2  feet  from  the 
ground.  This  is  in  order  not  to  be  troubled  with 
suckers  from  the  base,  to  which  the  Fig  is  very 
subject.  When  these  appear  they  should  be 
rigorously  cut  away  close  to  the  roots. 

Training. 
There  are  two  ways  of  training  the  Fig  when 
planted  out.  One  is  to  allow  it  to  cover  the 
whole  trellis  (which  should  be  2  feet  from  the 
glass),  and  the  other  is  by  confining  the  growths 
to  single  cordons  under  the  rafters,  with  side 
shoots,  in  the  same  manner  as  Vines  .are  grown, 
only  that  the  shoots  are  tied  rather  more  clogelj' 
to  the  rafters.  This  system  of  training  answers 
«ell,  admitting  as  it  does  a  certain  amount  of 
light  and  sun-heat  among  the  fruit  and  branches, 
at  the  same  time  securing  the  perfect  ripening  of 
the  wood  for  future  crops.  Covering  the  roof 
with  bearing  wood  also  answers  excellently,  but 
I  do  not  think  the  (juality  of  the  fruit  is  so  good 
as  when  rafter  training  is  adopted.  The  Fig 
bears  more  than  one  crop  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  sometimes  even  three.  The  first  crop  is 
produced  on  the  shoots  of  the  past  year's  growth, 
and  it  is  the  crop  which  requires  by  far  the  most 
skill  to  produce.  Its  success  or  failure  depends 
almost  entirely  upon  the  condition  of  the  pre- 
ceding year's  growth.  Should  this  be  soft, 
green  and  immature,  the  prospect  of  a  first  crop 
worth  having  is  nil.  The  second  crop,  which  is 
produced  on  the  shoots  of  the  current  year's 
growth  is,  generally  speaking,  a  full  crop,  and 
easily  produced.  The  third  crop  is  produced  on 
the  lateral  growths  of  the  shoots  which  produced 
the  second  crop,  and  should  never  be  taken  unless 
under  very  exceptional  circumstances,  as  the 
fruit  is  small  and  seldom  appreciated.  There- 
fore I  would  advise  that  this  crop  be  sacrificed 
by  plucking  the  fruit  as  soon  as  it  is  perceived, 
thereby  husbanding  the  strength  of  the  tree  for 
next  year.  There  xte  two  ways  of  managing  the 
summer  growth  of  the  Fig.  one  is  by  stopping  the 
shoots  at  the  sixth  or  seventh  leaf,  and  the  other 
by  allowing  the  shoot  to  grow  to  its  full  length. 
I  have  practised  them  both  for  many  j'cars,  and 
one  system  answers  as  well  as  the  other. 
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Thinning  the  Fkuit. 
The  Fig  sets  its  fruit,  as  a  rule,  most  freely. 
I  can  safely  say  that  to  find  a  really  grand  dish 
of  Figs  at  an  exhibition  is  the  exception,  and  I 
believe  that  the  chief  reason  for  this  is  overcrop- 
ping. The  Fig  stands  forcing  as  -H-ell  as  or  better 
than  any  of  our  fruit  trees.  It  can  be  exposed  to 
greater  heat,  both  artificial  and  natural,  than  an}' 
other  hard-wooded  fruit,  excepting  perhaps  the 
Vine,  and  there  is  no  crop  which  can  be  produced 
and  matured  in  the  winter  months  in  so  little 
time,  for  bj'  starting  a  house  towards  the  end  of 
November  ripe  Figs  can  be  had  at  the  end  of 
March  or  the  first  week  in  April. 

Ventil.\tion, 
especially  in  early  spring,  must  have  the  culti- 
vator's thoughtful  care.  In  the  case  of  the  first 
crop — expected  to  be  ripe  at  the  end  of  March — 
no  front  air  should  be  given,  except  the  weather 
should  be  exceptionally  hot  towards  the  end  of 
the  month,  as  it  sometimes  is,  when  a  little  may 
be  admitted  in  the  middle  of  the  day  for  a  short 
time.  The  temperature  of  the  house  at  this  time 
of  the  year  can  easily  be  regulated  by  the  top 
ventilators  alone.  More  air  should  be  admitted 
as  the  fruit  shows  signs  of  ripening,  but  the  fruit 


the  border  manured.  Afterwards  give  plentj'  of 
water  at  the  root,  as  well  as  copious  syringings 
morning  and  afternoon,  closing  with  a  good  heat ; 
the  temperature  with  sim-heat  may  rise  to  80°  or 
85°.  After  the  second  crop  is  gathered  the  same 
routine  must  be  observed  in  thinning  out  weak 
growths  as  recommended  after  the  first  crop. 
These  two  prunings  are  all  that  are  needed,  ex- 
cepting that  in  winter,  when  tying  the  branches 
to  the  trellis,  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  cut 
a  few  more  out.  T. 


THE     PAST     DAFFODIL 
SEASON. 

Opinions  fro.m  Various  Sources. 

OPINIONfS  to  hand  as  to  the  Daffodil 
i       flowering    season    of     1907     vary 
I      greatly.    For  my  own  part  I  should 
r       be  inclined  to  say  that  growers  had 
little    reason     to     complain,     for 
despite    certain    eccentricities   of 
the  weather  and  a  reported  unusual  prevalence 
of  *' yellow  stripe,'*  few  recent  years  have  pro- 
duced a  better  lot  of  flowers,  in  this  district  at 


FIG  BOURJASOTTE  GRISE.     (^About  natural  size.) 


is  larger  and  of  better  quality  in  rather  a  close 
and  moist  atmosphere  than  in  a  dry  one. 

Fertilisation. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  the  actual  time  that  fer- 
tilisation takes  place,  but,  generally  speaking, 
after  the  young  fruit  makes  its  appearance  it 
swells  freely  and  without  interruption  until  it 
attains  about  the  size  of  a  Walnut.  It  then 
appears  to  remain  at  a  standstill  for  a  fortnight 
to  three  weeks  ;  during  this  time  the  temperature 
of  the  house  should  be  regular  and  not  high,  and 
the  atmosphere  should  also  be  drier.  A  sure 
indication  that  fertilisation  has  taken  place  is  the 
continued  growth  of  the  fruit,  and  another,  also 
always  apparent  more  or  less  at  this  time,  is 
given  by  the  tree  casting  off  most  of  the  b.irren 
fruit.  'The  Figs  will  afterwards  swell  rapidly, 
and  generous  treatment  should  be  given  in  the 
way  of  warmth,  syringing  and  watering. 
The  Second  Crop. 

When  the  first  crop  has  been  gathered  all  weak 
shoots  that  can  be  spared  must  be  cut  out,  leaving 
only  sufficient  of  the  best  shoots  of  the  current 
year's  growth  to  produce  the  next  crop.  These 
branches  should  be  regulated  and  tied  down  and 


any  rate.  On  the  other  hand,  I  hear  from  the 
Eastern  Counties  that  flowers  were  lacking  both 
in  size  and  quality,  while  a  noted  grower  in  the 
North  writes  of  it  as  the  worst  season  on  record. 
But  on  two  things  authorities  seem  to  agree, 
namely,  that  flowers  were  very  late — I  hear  of 
double  white  Poetieus  still  being  out  on  June  1.3 — 
and  a  feature  of  the  year  has  undoubtedly  been 
the  richness  of  colour  exliibited  by  the  orange 
and  red  cups,  Barrii  conspiouus  and  many  others 
having  surpassed  themselves  in  this  respect,  a 
fact,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  splendid  ripening  the 
bulbs  had  last  summer,  and  the  excellent  supply 
of  moisture  coming  when  the  roots  were  making 
their  growth  later  on. 

At  the  leading  competitive  shows,  such  as 
Truro  and  Birmingham,  one  notices  a  gradual 
but  sure  transference  of  interest  from  the  ordinary 
classes  of  the  show  to  the  special  ones  for 
seedlings  not  in  commerce,  and  I  am  in  cordial 
agreement  with  the  sentiment  expressed  by  a 
lover  of  Daffodils  in  a  recent  letter  to  me  in 
which  he  says,  "  the  futur*  of  all  shows  must  in 
the  end  depend  on  them,"  i.e.,  seedlings. 

In  this  connexion  it  is  interesting  to  learn  that 
the  Birmingham  Show  Committee  are  instituting 


a  chalUnge  cup  for  seedlings,  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  the  late  Rev.  S.  E.  Bourne,  who  did 
so  much  to  make  the  Daffodil  popular,  and  whose 
invaluable  little  "Boole  of  the  Daffodil"  has  been 
such  a  help  to  many  who,  like  myself,  knew  little 
or  nothing  of  growing,  showing  or  seedling  raising 
until  its  fascinating  pages  had  been  perused. 

At  Birmingham  the  opinion  was  •xpressed  that 
the  seedlings  there  shown  on  April  23  and  24  by 
Mr.  P.  D.  Williams,  Mr.  Crosfield  and  one  or 
two  others  marked  the  most  distinct  advance 
that  has  been  made  in  recent  years  ;  there  were 
a  goodly  number,  but  I  have  only  space  to 
mention  several  of  the  most  striking  of  them 
here.  Water  Lily,  a  beautiful  and  very  pure 
white  Incomparabilis,  is  a  flower  one  longs  to  see 
again,  though  its  obvious  Triandrus  parentage, 
and  consequent  uncertain  constitution,  make 
its  reappearance  more  or  less  problematical ; 
Aphrodite,  with  broad  flat  white  perianth  and 
uniqu*  cup  of  emerald  green,  perhaps  the  most 
refined  flower  in  the  show  ;  and  Seville,  probably 
the  most  striking  flower  yet  seen,  with  pure 
white  Poetieus  perianth  and  large  flat  rich 
orange  Engleh«artii  crown,  a  new  break  and  a 
flower  to  be  remembered.  All  these  were  shown 
by  Mr.  P.  D.  Williams. 

The  flowers  put  up  at  Birmingham  by  Mr. 
Crosfield  had  been  handicapped  by  the  weather, 
and  varieties,  such  as  Banzai,  Mrs.  Ernest  Cros- 
field and  others  were  scarcely  so  large  or  in  such 
perfect  condition  as  they  had  been  seen  in  1906, 
but  a  grand  thing  that  took  first  in  the  Leedsii 
single  bloom  class  was  Empire,  a  gigantic  white 
flower  of  Lord  Kitchener  type,  but  points  ahead 
of  the  last  named,  a  remarkable  fact  being  that 
this  bloom  had  been  fully  open  during  about 
seventeen  days  of  hard  weather,  thus  giving 
evidence  of  its  substance  and  durability.  Uncle 
Robert,  also  from  Mr.  Crosfield,  is  another  of 
this  raiser's  giant  trumpets,  coming  in  a  good 
year,  so  I  am  told,  almost  as  large  as  Waveren's 
Giant,  but  better  in  shape  and  quaUty.  While 
speaking  of  Mr.  Crosfield's  seedlings,  I  am 
reminded  of  a  new  white  trumpet  called  Ailsa, 
shown  by  him  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  meeting  on  April  30,  when  it  gained  an 
award  ot  merit  :  this  is,  to  my  thinking,  the 
whitest  trumpet  Daffodil  yet  raised,  and  is  a  good 
flower  in  all  respects  ;  I  thought  Agnes  Mellish, 
shown  by  Mr.  Mallender  at  Birmingham,  almost 
as  white,  but  a  little  too  drooping  in  habit  to 
please  a  fastidious  taste,  a  fault,  by  the  way, 
possessed  by  several  new  flowers  shown  this 
season,  notably  Marshlight,  put  up  by  Mr. 
Dawson  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
April  2,  a  most  lovely  incomparabilis  with  cup  of 
rich  glowing  red,  a  flower  with  no  visible  fault 
save  the  one  mentioned. 

Of  the  flowers  shown  by  Mr.  Engleheart  this 
season  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  particularise, 
as  they  are  nearly  always  shown  under  numbers 
alone.  His  favourites,  the  Poet's  Narcissus,  were 
much  in  evidence  both  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  later  meeting  and  at  Birmingham,  a 
remarkable  flower  at  the  last-named  show  having 
a  good  white  perianth  and  flat  crown  of  solid, 
concentrated  red,  obviously  a  most  useful  plant 
for  hybridising  purposes ;  another  Poetieus  on  the 
same  stand  that  attracted  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion may  best  be  described  as  a  glorified  Almira  ; 
the  stock  of  this  changed  hands  at  the  show  for 
a  substantial  figure,  the  purchasers  being  a  well- 
known  firm  in  the  Eastern  Counties.  Mr.  Engle- 
heart has  hitherto  been  considered  practically 
unapproachable  in  his  particular  line  of  Poetieus, 
but  if  a  flower  called  Kestrel,  shown  by  Mr.  A. 
M.  Wilson  at  Birmingham,  is  a  specimen  of  what 
are  to  follow,  then  even  Mr.  Engleheart  will 
have  to  look  to  his  laurels,  for  this  grand  thing, 
which  was  raised  by  Mr.  P.  D.  Williams,  was 
considered  by  many  to  be  a  long  way  the  finest 
Poetieus  yet  seen  ;  it  is  a  very  large  flower  with 
pure  white  perianth  and  large  flat  eye  with  rich 
deep  red  edge,  and  as  it  is  now  in  commerce  is  sure 
to  be  Sought  after  by  all  lovers  of  Poetieus  who  can 
afford  to  pay  the  figure.  East  Sussex. 
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TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


SPRING-FLOWERING    SPIRAEAS. 

SHRUBBY  Spirfeas  may  be  divided  into 
two  groups  by  reason  of  the  manner 
in  which  their  flowers  are  jiroduced. 
The  first  of  these  groups  includes  all 
those  that  bloom  oefore  midsummer 
and  bear  their  flowers  either  from  buds 
on  the  pre\aous  year's  wood  or  from  short  shoots 
produced  from  fully-ripened  branches.  The  second 
group  embraces  all  that  bloom  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  year  and  produce  their  blossoms  from 
the  points  of  the  present  year's  shoots.  The 
cultivation  of  the  two  sets  differs  considerably, 
for  while  the  first  group  requires  little  pruning 
other  than  thinning,  and  what  is  done  not  until 
after  the  flowers  have  fallen,  the  autumn- 
flowering  groups  are  improved  by  being  well 
thinned  out  every   February  and  by  ha\ing  all 


flowering  group  is  one  of  great  value  for  forcing 
for  conservatory  decoration  during  the  early 
months  of  the  j'ear,  and  very  many  plants  are 
annually  grown  for  that  purpo.se. 

One  curious  point  in  connexion  with  the  two 
groups  is,  that  while,  with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  species  which  bear  cream-coloured  flowers, 
all  the  earlj'-flowering  section  have  white  flowers 
the  autumn-blooming  section  on  the  other  hand 
produces  white,  cream  and  red  flowers,  with 
many  intermediate  shades. 

The  subject  of  the  illustration,  S.  Van  Houttei, 
belongs  to  the  spring-flowering  section,  and  a 
glance  at  the  picture  gives  sufficient  proof  of  its 
wealth  of  bloom.  It  is  really  a  hybrid,  its 
parents  being  given  as  S.  eantoniensis  and  S. 
trilobata,  both  Asiatic  plants  of  considerable 
merit.  In  general  appearance  it  is  more  sugges- 
tive of  S.  trilobata  than  the  other  parent.  It  is 
of  rapid  growth,  and  when  mature  forms  a  shapely 
bush  6  feet  to  8  feet  high  and  as  far  through,  every 
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THE    ANEMONE    ROSE. 
(Rose  sinica  Anemoxe.) 

FOR  the  last  month  this  charming  Rose 
has  been  the  admiration  of  all 
beholders,  to  many  of  whom  it  has 
come  as  a  surprise.  Perhaps  the 
character  of  being  tender,  «ith  which 
it  has  been  labelled,  prevents  its  being 
more  frequently  planted.  True,  it  seems  to 
require  a  wall  to  do  it  justice.  But  has  anyone 
tried  it  in  the  open  in  a  sheltered  position  ?  It 
seems  as  though  the  somewhat  arching  branches 
might  lend  themselves  to  a  good  effect  if  planted 
to  run  through  or  over  another  Rose,  not  too 
vigorous  in  growth,  which  would  flower  later. 

The  Anemone  Rose  may  be  relied  on  to  open 
its  first  flowers  well  before  the  end  of  May,  and 
this  early  flowering  is  in  itself  a 
great  boon,  but  otherwise  it  depends 
solely — haWng  no  autumn  season — 
on  its  fine  gloss3'  foliage  for  effect 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
Here  we  have  planted  a  seedling  or 
two  of  a  very  lovely  species  of  Con- 
voUtiIub  to  climb  up  into  the  branches 
during  the  summer,  hoping  that,  it 
may  prove  a  happy  combination  and 
one  that  will  do  no  harm  to  the  Rose. 
Probably  the  Anemone  Rose  has 
more  hardiness  of  constitution  than 
it  is  usually  credited  with,  through 
its  descent  from  that  good  old  hardy 
Rose  General  Jacqueminot,  which 
seems  to  thrive  everywhere.  It  cer- 
tainly suffered  much  less  thau  its 
near  neighbour  on  the  wall,  tlie 
Macartney  Rose,  the  leaves  of  which 
were  browTied  and  withered  kip 
during  the  severe  frosts  of  the  p^st 
winter.  Nor  has  it  ever  been  more 
full  of  flower  since  it  was  planted 
than  this  spring.  The  substance  and 
refined  colour  of  the  expanded  flowers 
— a  full  pink  of  rather  unusual  tone 
— and  the  incurved  shell-like  beauty 
of  the  half -opened  buds  make  it  a  most 
desirable  addition  to  our  early  single 
Roses.  It  would  succeed,  with  little 
douljt,  anywhere  south  of  London  in 
carefully  selected  positions. 

Haelings.  K.    L.    D. 


A    BUSH   OF  SPIR.1':A    VAX    HOUTTEI. 


the  principal  branches  shortened  to  within 
9  inches  or  1  foot  of  the  ground  at  the  same  time. 
All  Spirfeas  require  a  good  soil  ;  it  is  essential 
to  provide  them  with  rich  loam  to  a  depth  of  at 
least  IJ  feet  when  first  planting,  and  give  them 
an  annual  top-dressing  of  well-decayed  manure  in 
spring.  A  liberal  supply  of  water  is  necessary 
to  ensure  success,  the  best  flowers  always  being 
obtained  from  well-nourished  wood.  The 
majority  of  the  shrubby  Spirsas  should  be  treated 
as  short-lived  plants,  that  is,  directly  a  plant 
shows  serious  signs  of  deterioration  it  should  be 
thrown  away  and  a  beginning  made  with  young 
stock  again.  This  ma3'  seem  drastic  treatment, 
but  it  is  by  far  the  best  method  to  adopt  if 
really  satisfactory  results  are  expected.  Cuttings 
of  most  of  the  sorts  root  readily,  and  of  those 
that  are  difficult,  layering  forms  a  sure  means  of 
increase.  It  is,  however,  always  possible  to 
replace  the  beet  of  the  sorts  at  a  comparatively 
low  price.  In  addition  to  being  of  the  * 
greatest  value  for  outdoor  decoration  the  spring- 


branch  during  May  being  covered  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  flowers.  It  is  not,  however,  as  a 
mature  plant  only  that  its  free-flowering  character 
is  noticed,  for  quite  tiny  specimens  bloom  with 
great  freedom.  A  good  selection  of  the  early- 
flowering  section  is  S.  Thunbergii,  arguta, 
cham;Bdrifolia,  media,  prunifolia  flore  -  pleno, 
trilobata  and  Van  Houttei.  W.  D. 


OLEARI    HAASTI. 

The  above  shrub  is  of  neat  rounded  habit,  and  its 
small  Myrtle-like  leaves  are  of  a  lustrous  dark 
green  above  and  silver  grey  beneath.  Without 
considering  its  beauty  as  a  flowering  shrub,  it 
would  be  worth  growing  as  a  compact,  dwarf, 
and  slow-growing  evergreen,  interesting  also  as 
one  of  the  comparatively  few  hardy  composites  of 
a  woody  nature.  It  bears  its  flowers  in  short 
clusters.  In  New  Zealand,  where  it  is  a  native 
of  the  mountains  of  the  Middle  Island  at  altitudes 
of  4,000  feet  to  .5,000  feet,  it  grows  ultimately 
into  a  small  bushy  tree. 


SCOTCH    ROSES. 

One  is  glad  to  observe  the  notes  by 
"P."  on  these  little  Roses.  Were 
they  sufficiently  well  known  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  they  would  be  more 
largely  cultivated.  A  few  days  before 
I  observed  the  note  from  your 
correspondent  I  had  been  looking 
up  various  references  to  these  Roses,  and  it  is 
surprising  to  find  how  few  named  varieties  are 
available  compared  with  the  number  up  to  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  most 
complete  list  of  named  Scotch  Roses  that  I  have 
seen  is  that  in  the  "  Hortus  Woburnensis," 
published  in  1830.  It  gives  a  list  of  those  culti- 
vated at  Woburn  Abbey,  and  there  were  at  that 
time  upwards  of  260  named  varieties  there. 
Some  fourteen  years  later  Messrs.  Peter  Lawson 
and  Son,  Edinburgh,  catalogued  fully  eighty 
varieties  imder  name,  but  some  ten  years  after- 
wards they  merely  stated  that  they  had  sixty 
named  varieties.  The  Lawsons'  early  list  gives 
descriptions,  but  that  in  the  "  Hortus  Wobur- 
nensis "  merely  gives  the  names.  Doubtless  there 
were  too  manj'  named  varieties,  with  little  to 
distinguish  them  in  manj-  cases,  but  one  would 
hardly  have  expected  that  our  modern  Rose 
catalogues  onlj'  ofi'er  about  a  dozen  Scotch  Roses 
under  name.  There  are  a  few  other  collections 
of  greater  size,  of  which  that  at   Dalkeith  is  an 
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example,  but  they  are  giowii  under  number 
alone.  Raising  from  seeds,  as  recommended  by 
your  contributor,  affords  an  excellent  way  of 
securing  these  pretty  little  Roses,  whose  hardi- 
ness, beauty  and  accommodating  character  render 
them  of  great  value  to  those  wlio  can  appreciate 
flowers  of  comparatively  small  size. 

Dumfries.  S.  Arnott. 


ROSES    AND    PANSIES. 

I  SEND  you  a  photograph  of  Roses  and 
Pansies  growing  in  the  Rose  garden  here. 
The  Pansy  is  Countess  of  Kintore,  planted 
with  Ifme.  Laurette  Messimy  Rose,  and  the 
bed  has  made  a  beautiful  display  for  some 
weeks.  The  plants  were  raised  from  cuttings  in 
August  last,  and  planted  out  at  tlie  latter  end 
of  Februarj'.  It  is  the  first  time  we  have  grown 
them  so  here  among  the  Roses,  but  as  they  have 
done  so  extraordinarily  well  we  hope  to  follow 
the  plan  more  considerably  in  the  coming  year. 
I  have  read  with  interest  your  correspondent's 
remarks  on  pages  271  and  272,  and  must  certainly 
try  the  effects  of  obtaining  earlier  bloom  by 
planting  some  of  the  old  divided  plants. 

E.  Pengilley. 
The  Gardens,  Marden  Hill,  Hertford. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  PINK  ROSE. 
(Dr.  J.  Campbell  Hall.) 
This  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  the  pink  Roses 
which  bulk  so  largely  in  our  collections  of  the 
present  day.  It  is  a  lovely  coral  Rose,  of  mar- 
vellous freshness,  the  colour  heavily  suffused  with 
palest  blush  merging  to  white  on  the  outer  petals 
of  the  flower.  Being  a  fiattish  Camellia  shape 
and  very  erect  on  the  stem,  it  is  a  variety  of 
much  decorative  value,  as  it  catches  the  eye 
instantly,  even  in  a  large  collection.  Its  earliness, 
freedom  of  flowering  and  delightful  buds  must 
make  Dr.  J.  Campbell  Hall  one  of  the  favourites 
among  pink  Roses.  One  thought  when  Caroline 
Testout  came  that  we  had  all  we  required  in 
pink  Roses  ;  but  since  that  day  several  others 
have  appeared,  many  of  which  have  gained 
friends,  as  they  possess  great  charm.  It  is  one 
of  the  marvels   of    Rose   culture   that   so  many 


seedlings  are  of  a 
pink  colour,  and  no 
matter  how  one  may 
cross  •  fertilise  still 
pink  results  predomi- 
nate. P. 

THE   NOISETTE 
ROSE. 

The  accompanying 
illustration  shows  a 
single-flowered 
Noisette  Rose  grow- 
ing on  a  lawn  at 
Kew,  where,  for  [a 
fortnight  at  the  end 
of  June,  it  formed  a 
most  attractive  ob- 
ject. Noisette  Roses, 
as  a  rule,  are  asso- 
ciated with  such 
varieties  as  Cloth  of 
Gold,  Solfaterre, 
Marechal  Niel  and 
William  Allen 
Richardson,  all  very 
different  sorts  from 
the  one  under  notice. 
The  subject  of  this 
note  is  quite  hardy, 
very  vigorous  and 
very  free  flowering. 
The  flowersare  white, 
very  fragrant,  single 
and  borne  in  large 
heads.  The  foliage  is 
deep  green  and  glossy 
and  is  highly  sugges- 
tive of  R.  indiea 
blood.  Noisette 
Roses  are  said  to 
have  been  first  raised 
in  North  America  by 
M.  Philippe  Noisette 
and  sent  to  Paris  in 
1817,  see  "The  Rose 
Garden,"  by  W.  Paul, 
considers,  first    obtained 
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Noisette,  Mr.  Paul  i  result  oi 
noisettiana   as  the    Rose  (R. 


accidental  fertilisation  of  the  Chinese 
indiea)  with  the  Musk  Rose  (R.  mos- 
chata),  and  the  general  appearance 
of  the  subject  of  the  photograph 
suggests  this  parentage.  To  use  as 
a  mass  on  the  outskirts  of  a  lawn, 
as  a  subject  for  a  Pergola  or  a  group 
in  a  garden  of  Rambling  Roses,  this 
.is  an  excellent  subject,  and  one  well 
worth  attention  when  a  selection  of 
varieties  is  being  made.         W.  D. 


ROSE  ^NNCHEN  MULLER. 

This  new  Polyantha  Rose  is  sure 
to  become  a  favourite  for  massing. 
It  is,  as  the  name  implies,  of  German 
origin.  When  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meet- 
ing on  April  30  last  it  was  much 
admired.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  large  clusters  and  are  brilliant 
rose  in  colour.  The  growth  is  only 
from  1  \  feet  to  2  feet,  and  therefore 
most  serviceable  for  small  gardens, 
also  for  foroingin  theamateur'sgreen- 
house.  A  distinct  appearance  is  given 
to  the  Rose  by  tlie  revolute  petals, 
and  its  flowers  are  produced  from 
June  until  late  autumn.     C.  Ruse. 


ROSE  DANIEL  LAUOMBE. 
This  is  a  beautiful  rambler  Rose 
that  is  apt  to  be  overlooked  owing 
to  the  great  influx  of  novelties.  The 
clusters  of  buds  before  they  open  are 
a  chamois  yellow,  but  an  open  flower 
revealsa  flesh  pink  tint  with  a  yellow 
shading  which,  among  the  yellowish 
buds,  has  a  very  pretty  effect. 


THE    NOISETTE    ROSE    (ROSA    NOISETTIANA). 
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GARDENING     FOR     BEGINNERS. 


TUFTED  PANSIES.— Violas  are  propa- 
gated by  cuttings,  division  of  the 
roots  and  by  seeds.  When  named 
varieties  are  grown  it  is  necessary  to 
propagate  by  one  of  the  two  first- 
mentioned  methods.  Spring  and 
autumn  are  the  best  seasons  for  sowing  Viola 
.seeds,  the  former  for  transplanting  to  their 
flowering  quarters  in  autumn  to  secure  an  early 
display  of  flowers  in  spring. 

Cuttinijs  are  usually  inserted  towards  the  end 
of  summer.  At  this  season  plenty  of  young 
growths  are  usually  to  be  found  pushing  up  from 
the  base  of  the  old  plants.  If  this  is  not  the 
case  the  old  plants  should  be  cut  back  to  induce 
the  production  of  cuttings.  Select  a  cool,  shady 
spot  in  which  to  insert  them.       They  may  either 


SIMPLE    HINTS. 

little  fertiliser  (Clay's  Manure  or  Guano)  should  be 
given.     This  imparts  new  vigour  to  the  Violas.  ; 
inducing  them  to  make  fresh  growth  and  produce 
a  profusion  of  flowers. 

ON  BUDDING  ROSES.— When  the  beginner 
in  gardening  reads  about  "  budding  Roses,"  he 
is  apt  to  imagine  that  the  remarks  apply  onl}'  tu 
those  fortunate  persons  who  possess  a  garden 
large  enough  to  enable  them  to  plant  a  (juantit}' 
of  Rose  stocks,  either  standards  or  dwarfs, 
specially  for  the  purpose  of  budding.  Of  course, 
if  you  are  able  to  do  this,  and  raise  some  at 
least  of  your  own  Roses,  all  well  and  good,  for 
there  is  an  added  pleasure  in  growing  Roses  that 
you  yourself  have  raised.  However,  most  amateur 
growers  prefer  to  get  their  Roses  ready  made 
from  the  nurser-\-man,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 


NOW    IS    THE   TIME    TO    INCREASE   TUFTED    PANSIES  ;     THEY    ARE    EASILY    RAISED    FROM    CUTTINGS. 


be  inserted  in  the  open  ground  and  covered  with 
handlights  or  placed  in  shallow  boxes  in  a  frame. 
Use  sandy  soil,  and  place  a  layer  of  sand  on  the 
surface  so  that  some  may  trickle  in  the  holes 
made  to  insert  the  cuttings.  Place  the  cuttings 
I  inch  apart  and  make  the  soil  around  them  firm. 
September  and  October  are  good  months  for 
dividing  the  roots.  Every  piece  with  a  root 
attached  will  grow  into  a  plant  if  necessary.  It 
is  better,  however,  not  to  pull  the  plants  to 
pieces  too  severely  if  good  tufts  are  desired 
earlj'  the  following  year. 

Cultivation. — Ordinary  garden  soil  enriched 
with  manure  will  suit  Violas.  The  position  in 
which  they  are  placed  should,  if  possible,  be 
shaded  from  the  midday  sun.  They  prefer  a 
cool,  moist  position.  This  is  why  Violas  do  so 
well  in  the  North  of  England  and  Scotland. 
They  must,  however,  not  be  planted  under  trees. 
Watering  will  be  necessary  during  dry  weatlier  ; 
the  evening  is  the  best  time  for  this.  A  top- 
dressing  of  soil  enriched  with  short  manure  or  a 


a  lot  of  trouble  and  disappointment  is  saved  by 
doing  so.  Well,  it  is  to  the  man  who  buys  his 
Roses  read}-  made,  who  has  neither  the  time  nor 
the  inclination  to  buj'  stocks  and  grow  them  on 
for  budding,  and  possibly  also  has  not  the  neces- 
sary experience  to  enable  him  to  do  so,  that  I 
should  like  to  say  a  few  words.  My  garden  is  so 
small  that  I  should  never  dream  of  buying  in 
stocks  for  the  purpose  of  budding  them  ;  in  tact, 
if  I  did  that  to  any  extent  my  garden  would  be 
one  almost  solely  of  Rose  stocks,  so  close  together 
are  its  limiting  walls.  Nevertheless,  I  always  do 
a  certain  amount  of  budding,  and  get  a  good  deal 
of  pleasure  out  of  it,  pleasure  that  is  doubtless 
enhanced  by  the  failures  that  occur.  If  I  find  I 
have  a  Rose  that  is  not  giving  satisfaction  I  bud 
something  else  upon  it.  There  are  man}'  ways  in 
which  Roses  fail  to  give  satisfaction.  Some 
varieties  will  grow  freely  enough,  but  they  will 
not  flower  as  one  would  like  them  to  do,  some 
perhaps  are  so  weakly  that  the  flowers  they 
I  bear  hang  their  heads  so  that  one  cannot  see  their 
I  beauty,  while   other    varieties    may  show   their 


IF    SMALL     SHOOTS     WITH     ROOTS     ATTACHED     CAX 

BE     OBTAINED,     AS     VERY'     OFTEN     THEY'     CAN,     A- 

FRESH    STOCK    MAY    BE    HAD    QUICKLY. 

dislike  of  your  special  soil  and  surroundings  b}- 
turning  sulky  and  refusing  either  to  grow  or 
flower  satisfactorily. 

Budding  Worthless  Roses. — It  is  then  obvious- 
that  Roses  such  as  these  are  of  no  use  to  you,  and 
you  must  either  pull  them  up  and  burn  them  or 
else  try  and  bud  something  better  upon  them. 
Of  the  two  alternatives  I  prefer  the  latter.  You 
may  not,  most  likely  will  not,  succeed  with  all 
the  buds  you  put  in,  but  then  it  is  equally  likely 
that  some  of  them  wall  "take."  The  work  of 
budding  was  so  fully  explained  in  The  G.arden 
last  week  that  I  need  not  enter  into  details  about 
it  now.  Such  budding  as  I  refer  to  must  neces- 
sarily be  somewhat  indiscriminate,  since  obWously 
you  cannot  consider  whether  the  particular  stock 
of  a  worthless  sort  is  suitable  to  the  better  Rose 
you  wish  to  bud  with.  Yet,  provided  the  stock 
plant  is  healthy  and  you  are  able  to  select  a  suit- 
able shoot  upon  which  to  bud,  your  successes  will 
far  outnumber  the  failures,  and  this  is  almost  all 
you  have  any  right  to  expect  when  budding  i& 


STURDY  CUTTINGS  ABOUT  2  INCHES  LONG,  IF  CUT 
THROUGH  BELOW  A  JOINT,  THE  LOWER  LEAVES 
BEING  REMOVED,  WILL  SOON  ROOT  IN^S-iNDY'  SOU- 
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ORNAMENTAL  GOURDS  ARE  VERT  HANDSOME 

PLANTS  FOR  THE  GARDEN  IN  AUTUMN,  AND 

THEY  SHOULD  NOW  BE  PLANTED  OUT  AT  THE 

FOOT  OF  POLES. 

carried  out  in  the  way  I  am  alluding  to.  Suppos- 
ing, for  instance,  you  have  a  pillar  plant  of  the 
climbing  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  a  most  un- 
satisfactory plant  in  my  small  garden.  I  have  had 
it  three  years — the  first  year,  of  course,  I  did  not 
expect  it  to  flower  ;  the  second  I  did,  but  was 
disappointed  ;  and  this  summer  it  showed  four 
or  five  buds,  of  which  only  one  remains,  and  that 


IF    PINK    CUTTINGS    CAN    BE    OBTAINED     WITH    A 

"heel"     of    the     old     wood,    LIKE     THAT     ON 

THE    LEFT,    SO    MUCH    THE    BETTER. 

is  deformed.  The  proper  fate  of  .such  a  Rose  is, 
of  course,  to  be  grubbed  up  and  burnt,  but  in  the 
hope  that  it  would  reform  and  make  the  most  of 
a  fresh  chance,  I  budded  it  with  Lady  Gay,  and 
although  it  is  too  soon  to  prophesj-,  I  am  hoping 
that  I  shall  gradually  be  able"  to  transform 
a  flowerless  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  into  a 
glorious  mass  oi  Lady  Gay.  If  you  wish  to 
have  a 


a  pointed  stick  in  which  to  place  the  cutting. 
Allow  a  little  of  the  sand  to  trickle  in  the  hole 
with  the  cutting,  and  make  them  firm.  Well 
water  with  a  rose  on  the  ^^ater-pot,  and  when 
the  foliage  is  dry  they  may  be  covered  with  hand- 
lights.  Sprinkle  the  cuttings  with  water  after 
a  hot  day  and  shade  from  bright  sunlight. 
When  roots  are  formed,  which  should  be  in  six 
or  seven  weeks,  air  may  be  gradually  admitted. 

Planlinr/  Out. — Whether  the  Pinks  are  growing 
in  separate  beds,  patches  on  the  mixed  border, 
or  as  an  edging  to  a  border,  a  little  preparation 
of  the  soil  is  advisable  but  not  absolutely 
essential.  To  enable  the  young  plants  to  become 
well  established  before  winter  the}'  should  be 
put  in  their  flowering  quarters  in  October,  or  as 
soon  after  as  convenient.     Tlie  Pink  does  best  in 


Greater  Variety  oj  Hoses  in  your  garden,  yet 
have  no  more  room  to  plant,  there  is  no  reason 
at  all  why  you  should  not  have  two  varieties 
growing  amicably  one  upon  the  other.  For 
instance,  I  have  a  good  plant  of  the  rambling 
Rose  Flora,  very  free  and  beautiful,  but  I  thought 
there  was  room  for  a  few  buds  towards  the  base 
of  its  rather  bare  stems,  so  I  put  in  two  or  three 
buds  of  Lady  Gay,  and  now  in  .June  I  have  the 
beautiful  clear  rose  blooms  of  Flora,  while  in  .July 
these  are  succeeded  by  the  rich  pink -flowered 
masses  of  Lady  Gay.  These  are  just  instances  of 
how  much  might  be  done  to  improve  even  a  small 
Rose  garden  by  budding  good  sorts  upon  every 
bush  or  standard  or  climber  that  fails  to  give  a 
proper  account  of  itself.  As  I  said  before,  some 
would  be  sure  to  fail,  but  others  would  be  as  sure 
to  succeed,  and  even  if  the  colour  associations 
were  a  little  incongruous  at 
times,  your  delight  would  be 
such  that  you  would  readily 
overlook  them. — W. 

ORNAMENTAL  GOURDS. 
(Jrnaraental  Gourds  are  very 
handsome  plants,  and  most 
useful  for  planting  against 
poles,  pillars,  pergolas  and 
arbours,  though  it  is  rarely 
enough  that  one  sees  them  so 
used.  In  the  late  summer  and 
early  autumn  their  fruits,  in 
great  diversity  of  form,  colour 
and  marking,  are  most  pic- 
turesque, and  give  quite  an 
uncommon  aspect  to  the  garden. 
These  plants  are  most  easily 
grown  in  any  fairly  rich  soil. 
As  mentioned  in  The  G.uiden 
at  the  time,  they  are  raised 
from  seeds  sown  in  the  green- 
house in  .spring,  and  the  plants 
are  grown  on  and  gradually 
hardened  ofl'  for  planting  out  in 
early  summer.  Provided  they 
are  well  rooted  in  small  pots, 
and  that  the  roots  are  dis- 
turbed as  little  as  possible  at 
planting  out  time,  the  plants 
make  rapid  progress,  growing 
with  a  vigour  that  is  aston- 
ishing ;  and  even  their  foliage 
is  handsome  enough  to  war- 
rant their  cultivation.  For 
the  garden  of  limited  size 
the  varieties  with  small  fruits 
are  to  be  preferred.  For  one 
thing,  these  sorts  usually  fruit 
more  freely  than  the  larger 
ones,  and  they  require  less 
attention  in  the  matter  of 
tying  and  support.  Plants 
bearing  large  fruits  require 
tying  up  very  securely,  otherwise  the  weight 
of  the  heavy  fruits  is  liable  to  break  them 
down. 

TTTP  TDixTTr      T)-  Tap-dressing. — A  top-dressing  of  soil,  enriched 

IHJi  PINK.— Pmks  are  propagated  by  seeds,  with  manure,   is  very  beneficial  after  flowering 

cuttings  and  layers.     Cuttings,  or  pipings  as  they  and  early  in   spring.      If  in  bleak,  exposed  posi- 

are   more   generally  termed,  are  usually  taken,  tions,  slight  protection  in  the  form  of  leaves  or 

Plenty  of  suitable  small  growths  can  usually  be  short   manure   may    be    provided.       Clumps    of 

obtained  from   the  base  of  the  old  plants  after  Pinks   should   be   renewed    every   three  or  four 

flowering.     These    are   easily   severed   from  the  years.     The  individual  flowers  from  young  plants 


PINKS  ARE  DELIGUTFl'L  EARLY  SUMMER  FLOWERS,  AND,  IN  ORDER 

TO    RAISE    A    STOCK  OF  PLANTS  FOR   NEXT  YEAR,  CUTTINGS  SHOULD 

NOW    BE    TAKEN. 


a  sandy  soil  in  which  a  little  leaf-mould  and  well- 
decayed  manure  has  been  forked. 


parent  plant  by  a  gentle  pull  with  the  hand. 
Strip  half-a-dozen  leaves  off  the  bottom  and  make 
a  clean  cut  with  a  knife  immediately  below  the 
joint  from  where  the  bottom  pair  of  leaves  were 
removed.  Select  a  sheltered  position  in  the 
garden,  preferably  shaded  from  the  midday  sun. 
Handlights,  bell-glasses,  or  shallow  frames  may 
be  used  for  covering  the  cuttings  till  they  are 
rooted.  The  soil  in  which  the  cutting's  are 
inserted  should  be  of  a  sandy  nature,  such  as 
equal  parts  loam,  leaf-mould  and  road  scrapings. 

Imerling  the  Cuttings.  ~T)ibh\e  them  in   1  inch 
apart,  making    a    hole   of   sufficient    size    with 


are  better. 

Border  Pinks.  —  Anne  Boleyn,  rosy  purple, 
darker  centre  ;  Clove  Pink,  rose  self  ;  Homer, 
rose,  deeper  centre ;  Lizzie  Dierval,  lavender- 
rose  :  Mrs.  Lakin,  white,  pink  centre  ;  Mrs. 
Sinkins,  white,  valuable  for  cutting  ;  Padding- 
ton,  rose ;  Snowdrift,  white,  tint  of  rose  in 
centre ;  Albino,  large,  pure  white  ;  Ernest 
Ladhams,  blush  white,  crimson  base  ;  Captain 
Holmes,  white,  chocolate  ring  round  centre  ; 
Earl  of  Essex.  This  is  the  variety  illustrated  ; 
the  colour  is  mauve-pink.  For  those  who  can 
only  grow  one  sort,  the  best  is  Mr.  Sinkins. 
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GARDENING   OF  THE 
WEEK. 

FOR    THE    SOUTH    AND    SOUTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Flower    Garden. 

BEDS  OF  SHRUBS  should  be  kept 
I  clear  of  weeds,  and  all  late-planted 
subjects  mulched.  Dieriallas  (Wei- 
i  gelas)  as  they  pass  out  of  flower 
'  should  have  what  pruning  the}' 
require  ;  this  consists  of  the  removal 
of  some  of  the  older  branches.  Philadelphus 
should  also  be  thinned  out  after  flowering.  Some 
of  the  hybrid  sorts,  such  as  Boule  de  Argent  and 
Candelabra,  are  very  fine  and  free  flowering,  and 
are  well  suited  for  the  bolder  parts  of  the  rock 
garden.  Deutzia  corymbiflora  and  D.  kalmiseflora 
are  also  excellent  subjects  for  the  rock  garden. 

Cyclamen.  —  Autumn  and  winter  ■  flowering 
Cyclamen  may  now  be  lifted  and  replanted  if 
necessary.  C.  europium  and  0.  neapolitanum 
generally  start  floweringabouttheend  of  August, 
so  there  should  be  no  delay  in  planting.  They 
are  splendid  subjects  to  plant  among  hardy  Ferns 
under  the  shade  of  trees.  C.  Coum  flowers  during 
winter  and  early  spring,  and  enjoys  plenty  of 
leaf-soil  in  a  partially-shaded  position.  They  are 
all  excellent  for  the  rock  garden. 

Autumn  Ctocu-sc  should  be  planted,  the  choicer 
sorts  in  the  rock  garden  ;  others,  such  as  C. 
speciosus,  should  be  planted  in  quantity  in  the 
grass.  A  good  planting  of  C.  zonatus  with 
Lavender  mak.  s  a  very  pretty  colour-scheme. 
Plants  Under  Glass. 
Campanula  pyramidalis  should  have  frequent 
applications  of  liquid  manure  until  they  come 
into  flower.  Young  plants  raised  from  seed  some 
time  ago  should  be  pricked  ofl'  into  pans  or  boxes, 
from  which  they  may  be  potted  up  later  on. 
Campanula  persicifolia  and  its  variety^  alba 
should  be  more  generally  grown  in  pots.  Now  is 
a  good  time  to  get  up"  a  stock'.  Strong  shoots 
with  roots  attached  may  be  pulled  off  from  the 
outside  of  the  clumps,  and  potted  lip  into  3-inch 
pots,  then  stood  in  a  -cold  frame  until  they  are 
established,  when  they  may  be  potted  into  7-ineh 
pots.  ', 

Tkyrsacanthui<  nifilaiiA— Strong  cuttings  of 
this  handsome  plant  may  still  be  taken,  and  will 
make  gD(5d  plants  for  winter  and  spring. 
'^Fkuit  Under  Glass. 
Cucumbers.— Seed  should  be  so-wTi  now  to  give 
plants— for -autumn  fruiting.  Before  planting 
thoroughly  qleause  the  house,  washing  the  glass 
and  woodwork  and  lime-washing  all  wall  surfaces. 
If  there  is  not  ample  bottom-heat  from  the  pipes, 
a  bed  of  leaves  and  manure  should  be  put  in. 
Cucumbers  in  frames  will  require  much  attention 
as  regards  training  and  feeding  ;  as  roots  show 
on  the  surface  they  should  be  given  top-dressings 
of  light  rich  soil.  Old  plants  that  show  signs  of 
exhaustion  should  have  all  the  fruit  and  old  leaves 
cut  off ;  the  vines  may  then  be  pegged  down  to 
the  soil,  when  if  the  frame  is  kept  close  and 
moist  they  will  soon  make  fresh  growth. 
Kitchen  Garden. 
Turnips.  — A  good  sowing  must  be  made  about 
the  middle  of  the  month,  for  autumn  use,  and 
again  about  the  beginning  of  August.  Veitch's 
Red  Glolae  is  an  excellent  sort  for  autumn  use  ; 
for  winter  preference  might  be  given  to  a  good 
yellow  sort,  and  Chirk  Castle  Blackstone,  a  very 
hardy  white-fleshed  sort  of  excellent  quality. 
They  may  be  sown  in  ground  that  has  been 
cleared  of  early  Potatoes.  Allow  at  least 
15  inches  between  the  drills  ;  Chirk  Castle  will 
do  with  less.  As  soon  as  they  germinate  they 
should  be  dusted  with  soot  and  lime.  Thin  them 
out  before  they  get  crowded. 

Parsley. — A    sowing   may   now   be    made    for 
winter  and   spring  use.      On   poor   thin   soils   a 


liberal  use  of  soot  and  wood  ashes  and  frequent 
applications  of  liquid  manure  are  benetioial. 
John  Coutts. 
(Gardener  to  Sir  T.  Dyke  Acland,  Bart.) 
Killerlcm  Gardens,  Exeter. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 


FOR    THE    NORTH    AND    NORTH 
MIDLANDS. 
Plants  Under  Glass. 
Cinerarias. — The    young   plants    will  now    be 
ready  for  their  first  potting  ofl'  from  the  seed 
pan.     The  soil  used  should   be  of  a  cool  gritty 
nature,  using  clean,  dry  pots,  so  that  the  roots 
may  not  get  torn  when  turned  out  for  the  next 
potting.     Grow  on  in  a  cold  frame,  with  a  north 
aspect,  shading  during  sunshine. 

Top-dresmng.  — Any  speci  men  plants  not  potted 
this  season  and  now  in  full  growth,  with  the  roots 
in  a  healthy  and  active  condition,  will  derive 
much  benefit  from  a  top-dressing  of  loam  and 
sand  with  a  liberal  addition  of  bone-meal.  The 
young  roots  will  soon  push  into  the  material, 
and  plants  show  a  marked  improvement  with  the 

ncrease  of  root  action.  Where  specimen  plants 
are  restricted  in  root  space,  do  not  allow  room 
for  top-dressing  ;  the  pots  may  be  placed  in  one 
a  size  or  two  larger,  and  the  intervening  space 
filled  with  moss.  The}'  will  not  need  so  much 
attention  in  the  matter  of  watering,  as  the  roots 
will  be  kept  cool  and  a  greater  stability  obtained 
at  the  base  of  top-heavy  plants,  and  when 
required  for  exhibitinn  or  other  purposes  need 
only  to  be  lifted  out. 

Flower  Garden. 
Hardy  Flowers. — At  the  present  moment  there 
is  much  to  be  done  on  the  borders,  staking  some 
of  the  taller-growing  plants,  and  pegging  down 
those  of  a  rambling  nature,  and  keeping  the 
borders  free  from  weeds.  Dahlias  will  claim  a 
good  deal  of  attention,  especially  if  the  weather 
is  dry.  They  cannot  possibly  make  headway  in 
dry  soil,  and  if  blooms  are  required  for  exhibition 
theplantsmusthaveplentyof  moisture.  Mulch  the 
plants  well  and  apply  water  frequently,  thinning 
out  growths  where  necessary  and  disbudding  as 
the  buds  become  distinguishable,  leaving  a  few 
more  than  are  required,  as  some  are  sure  to  be 
injured  by  earwigs,  &c.  Daflbdils  may  now  be 
lifted,  as  the  foliage  has  died  do\vn.  If  time 
cannot  be  spared  to  lift  and  replant  at  once,  the 
bulbs  should  be  placed  in  an  airy  shed  to  dry. 

Fruits  Under  Glass. 
Orchard  House.  — In  the  orchard  house  the  pots 
.will  now  be  full  of  roots,  and  the  plants  require 
ample  supplies  of  liquid  manure  water  to  enable 
them  to  bear  the  great  strain  put  upon  them.  As 
the  fruits  of  Plums  and  Apricots  approach  the 
ripening  stage  overhead  syringing  must  cease,  to 
prevent  the  fruits  splitting  or  becoming  blemished. 
Damping  down  must  continue,  with  ample  venti- 
lation night  and  day.  Where  the  houses  are 
filled  with  a  variety  of  fruit  trees  at  this  season, 
careful  management  will  be  required,  as  some 
fruits  are  ripening  while  others  are  still  green. 
If  space  permits,  move  the  ripening  fruits  tto 
another  house,  so  that  an  abundance  of  dry  air 
may  be  admitted  at  all  times.  Keep  aphis  in 
check  by  an  occasional  fumigation. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Leeks. — Plant  the  main  crop  of  Leeks  as  soon 
as  the  ground  can  be  got  in  a  suitable  condition. 
Ground  from  which  an  early  crop  of  Potatoes  has 
been  taken  may  be  used.  Dibble  in  deeply  in 
lines  1  foot  apart,  allowing  a  space  of  6  inches 
between  the  plants  and  water  after  planting. 

Spinach. — A  sowing  may  be  made  for  autuma 
use,  the  plants  will  not  run  to  seed  so  quickly. 
Choose  an  open  situation  in  good  ground,  allowing 
15  inches  between  each  row. 

Late  Savoys  are  generally  valuable,  and  a  plan- 
tation may  be  made  as  convenient,  using  a  hardy 
late  variety.  William  H.  Lambert. 

(Gardener  to  Earl  Grey.) 

Howick,  Northumberland. 


SUMMER    SALADS. 

TH  E  amateur  is  handicapped  at  times  over 
thediffioulty  experienced  in  keeping  up 
the  summer  supply  unless  special 
attention  is  paid  to  sowing  and  the 
culture  of  the  best  sorts  that  do  not 
run  or  bolt  with  rapid  changes  of 
weather.  Of  course,  soils  greatly  influence  the 
plants,  but  even  in  those  that  are  poor  much 
may  be  done  to  enrich  them,  to  lighten  heavy  or 
mulch  light  ones.  Another  point  is  not  to  sow 
in  large  quantities,  but  at  long  intervals  and  in 
smaller  quantities.  There  is  no  loss  of  seed  by  so 
doing  :  indeed,  the  reverse,  as  salads  sown  too 
thickly  at  this  season  often  fail. 

Lettuci. — In  all  salads  Lettuce  plays  an 
important  part,  and  from  June  to  the  end  of 
September  there  should  be  an  ample  supply. 
To  provide  this  sow  seed  in  small  quantities 
every  three  weeks,  in  rows  very  thinly  and 
in  good  land.  The  Lettuce  at  this  time  of 
year,  to  be  of  the  best  quality,  should  be 
grown  quickly,  and  to  do  this  means  good  culture 
and  well-manured  soil.  Shallow  drills  should  be 
drawn  at  a  distance  of  15  inches  to  18  inches 
apart,  according  to  the  quantity  required,  and 
not  under  trees  or  on  sloping  laud,  as  in  hot 
weather  it  is  difficult  to  give  water.  When  the 
plants  have  made  four  leaves  thin  to  the  desired 
distance,  say,  8  inches  to  12  inches  apart,  and 
lift  the  thinnings  carefully  with  a  pointed  stick. 
These  may  be  planted  on  a  cool  borderand  will  give 
a  succession  ;  but  they  are  not  always  reliable, 
so  that  large  quantities  should  not  be  attempted. 
In  about  six  weeks  the  plants  will  be  fit  for  use, 
so  that  if  more  are  required  at  a  special  date 
another  row  should  be  sown.  By  sowing  in  rows 
in  thin  or  light  soils  in  hot  weather,  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  place  a  mulch  or  short  manure  between 
the  rows.  Then  when  moisture  is  given  the 
plants  benefit  greatly,  as  being  of  a  succulent 
nature  they  often  fail  from  drought  in  hot 
weather.  Lettuce  does  well  transplanted  for 
September  or  later  use  between  rows  of  Celery, 
on  the  raised  portion,  but  they  must  be  planted 
quite  small,  or,  what  is  better,  a  single  drill 
drawn  and  seed  sown  and  thinned  as  advised 
above.  Grown  thus,  the  large  Cos  varieties  do 
well. 

For  June  and  July  sowings  such  sorts  as 
Supreme,  Standwell  or  Longstander  and  Holborn 
Standard  are  splendid  Cabbage  varieties,  and  in 
the  Cos  section  the  Giant  White  Cos,  Paris 
White,  Sugarloaf  and  Mammoth  White  are  all 
reliable.  For  August  and  September  or  later 
use.  Superb  Cos  White  and  Balloon  Cos,  the  latter 
a  long  standing  form  of  Mammoth  White,  are 
both  excellent,  and  in  the  Cabbage  section. 
Continuity,  a  deep  coloured  variety,  which 
remains  a  long  time,  also  Marvel  and  Standwell 
or  Longstander  are  all  suitable,  and  any  of  the 
above  varieties  will  give  a  supply  from  June  to 
October. 

Endive. — On  the  Continent  Endive  is  a  greater 
favourite  than  with  us  ;  but  at  the  season  noted 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  having  a  good  supply.  Two 
or  three  sowings  will  suffice,  and  the  best  curled 
varieties  may  then  be  grown.  It  is  not  advisable 
to  sow  before  June.  When  sown  on  a  small  bed 
and  planted  out  quite  small,  it  does  well.  Do  not 
crowd.  Each  seedling  should  have  room,  and  in 
transplanting  care  should  be  taken  to  preserve 
the  roots,  also  plant  in  good  land  and  water  freely 
(late  in  the  day),  and  grow,  if  possible,  on  the 
level.  This  sown  in  June,  July  and  August  will 
give  a  summer  supply,  or  for  a  small  household 
two  sowings  will  suffice — .June  and  a  month  later. 
The  Moss  Curled,  White  Curled  and  Green  Curled 
are  all  good,  and  if  the  broad  leaved  varieties  are 
liked  the  Batavian  is  suitable,  and  to  blanch  the 
heads  when  large  enough  they  are  readily  covered 
with  an  inverted  flowerpot,  or  the  leaves  may  be 
drawn  together  and  tied,  or  light  slates  or  tiles 
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laid  over  the  plants  on  a  dry  day  ;  they  soon 
blanch,  so  that  a  few  may  be  done  as  required, 
selecting  those  with  a  full  heart  or  growth. 

Sinal/er  Salad  Plants. — Variety  in  a  salad  is 
charming,  and  the  amateur  should  not  overlook 
the  smaller  plants,  such  as  Chives,  which  gi'ow 
from  year  to  j'ear.  If  transplanted  each  spring 
tliey  give  the  flavour  often  liked — Corn  Salad  ; 
this  sown  in  June  and  July  will  give  a  summer 
supply.  Sow  thinly  on  a  cool  border  and  thin  to 
6  inches  apart,  the  Broad-leaved  Italian  is  the 
best  ;  and  the  well-known  Mustard  and  Cress 
forms  an  important  addition.  This  should  be 
sown  every  fortnight  on  a  north  border,  and 
the  seed  merely  covered  with  a  sheet  of  paper  and 
kept  moist  (if  soil  is  used  it  is  gritty)  ;  the  plants 
should  never  be  allowed  to  get  dry,  as  then  the 
seedlings  are  tough.  Radishes  do  not  perform 
an  important  part  in  summer  salads,  but  they 
are  liked  by  some,  and  give  a  touch  of  colour  in 
addition.  For  this  purpose  the  small  Scarlet  Olive 
and  White,  sown  on  a  north  border,  are  good  for 
the  purpose  ;  these  require  much  moisture  and  a 
cool  situation  when  sown  fortnightlj'. 

Walercre^is  is  an  important  addition  to  the  salad 
bowl,  and  can  be  readily  grown  from  seed  or 
cuttings  on  a  shadj'  border.  Sow  in  the  spring  for 
early  summer,  or  in  July  for  later  use,  and  when 
the  seedlings  are  large  enough  thin  out  and  water 
overhead  twice  daily.  Watercress  also  grows 
freely  from  cuttings  from  water-beds,  but  how- 
ever grown  there  must  be  shade  and  moisture. 
They  like  a  light  soil,  leaf-soil  or  spent  manure, 
and  the  growths  must  not  be  allowed  to  flower. 
The  plants  may  also  be  grown  in  well-drained 
boxes. 

Tomatoes  and  Cucumbers a.lso'pltiy  an  important 
part,  but  space  does  not  permit  me  to  go  into 
their  culture  ;  this  is  done  elsewhere,  but  I  should 
add  that  the  small  ornamental  varieties  of 
Tomatoes  are  excellent  for  this  purpose,  such  as 
Cascade,  Miniature,  Golden  Nugget  and  Chiswiek 
Peach.  G.  Wtthes. 


PEAS. 

These  have  been  exceptionally  slow  this  season 
in  filling  their  pods.  Varieties  which  are  usually 
ready  for  gathering  in  the  first  week  of  June  are 
nearly  three  weeks  behind  with  us.  Cold  nights 
with  too  little  sunshine  are,  no  doubt,  the  cause 
of  this,  together  \\  ith  the  unusual  height  to  which 
many  of  the  sorts  have  grown.  Our  first  dwarf 
Peas  to  gather  are  Chelsea  Gem,  Green  Gem  and 
William  Hurst.  These  usually  bear  freely  and 
are  very  dependable.  William  the  First,  May 
Queen  and  Early  Giant  are  also  varieties  which  I 
greatly  rely  upon,  but  all  alike  have  grown  to  a 
great  height  and  are  in  consequence  very  late  in 
filling.  Later  varieties  are  also  looking  strong 
and  healthy,  excepting  one  or  two  varieties  which 
thrips  have  attacked,  but  these  will  receive  a 
few  good  syriugings  overhead  with  a  mixture  of 
quassia  extract,  taking  great  care  to  thoroughly 
wet  every  particle  of  the  shoots  possible. 

These  insects,  if  not  immediately  checked, 
cripple  the  growth  to  such  an  extent  that  only  a 
very  few  pods  can  be  gathered  from  rows  several 
yards  in  length.  With  regard  to  late  varieties 
I  still  adhere  to  the  old  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and  Auto- 
crat, two  Peas  of  excellent  quality.  There  are 
several  other  good  sorts  for  late  use,  but  gar- 
deners, while  annually  testing  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  a  few,  cannot  grow  all  enumerated  in 
the  different  catalogues.  Our  land  for  the  main 
and  late  crops  we  trench  during  winter,  and  as 
the  work  proceeds  a  heavy  dressing  of  manure  is 
thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  soil,  and  when 
obtainable  a  good  dressing  of  wood  ashes  is 
applied  previous  to  drawing  the  drills.  At 
Wrotham  Park  the  soil  is  somewhat  light  and 
porous,  so  that  in  hot,  dry  weather  we  find  a 
heavy  mulching  of  manure  placed  on  either  side 
of  the  individual  rows,  following  with  good  soak- 
ings  of  water  at  intervals,  highly  essential  for 
later  crops. 

Wrotftam  Park,  Bamet.  H.   MabkHam. 
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RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answers.— rAe  Editor  intendt 
to  make  THE  GARDEN  hdpj'ul  to  all  readers  who  desire 
assistance,  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may 
be,  and  with  that  object  will  ^nake  a  special  feature  of  the 
''Answers  to  Cwrespmidents "  coluinn.  All  cmnmunica- 
tioTis  shotcld  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  mily,  and  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  IBE 
Garden,  SO,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W,C.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  P0BLISHER, 
The  ^lame  and  address  of  the  seiider  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  m-ay  desire  to  be  used  in  the 
paper.  When  more  than  one  qtiery  is  sent,  each  should 
be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


FLOWER     GARDEN. 
Autumn -sown    Sweet    Peas    {F. 

Hicks). — There  are  no  two  best  varieties  for 
autumn  sowing,  but  two  excellent  sorts  that 
would  be  as  suitable  as  any  others  are  Dorothy 
Eekford  (white)  and  King  Edward  (crimson). 
Miss  Willmott,  Mrs.  Walter  Wright,  Helen 
Lewis,  .Janet  Scott  or  any  other  good  sort  might 
be  sown.  Towards  the  end  of  September  or 
early  October  is  the  time  to  sow  the  seed. 

Migrnonette  failing:  (W.  Ducat).— it  is 

most  probable  that  your  garden  soil  needs  a 
dressing  of  lime.  Old  garden  soil  in  which  plants 
have  been  grown  for  years  becomes  distasteful  to 
plants,  and  especially  if  the  same  plants  are 
grown  there  year  after  year.  A  dressing  of  lime 
in  the  autumn  in  such  a  case  often  does  a  great 
deal  of  good.  It  liberates  fresh  plant  food, 
making  the  soil  sweeter  and  more  congenial  to 
the  roots.  Fungoid  diseases  are  often  present  in 
such  soils,  and  sooner  or  later  attack  some  of  the 
plants.  Although  we  could  detect  no  disease  in 
the  specimen  sent,  it  is  quite  likely  that  your 
Mignonette  is  suffering  in  this  way.  It  would  be 
as  well  to  grow  the  plants  in  another  part  of  the 
garden  next  year. 

Hen  and  Chickens  Daisy  (J.  M.  T.).— The  plant 
has  evidently  assumed  the  floriferous  growth  and  flowering 
linowu  by  the  above  name,  and  is  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  certain  types  of  the  flower.  We  are  much  obliged  to 
you  for  directing  our  attention  to  this  interesting  freak. 

Ants  on  lan^n  (Rer.  B.).— The  best  remedy  we 
Icnow  of  is  to  place  meat  bones  when  done  with  near  their 
haiAits.  These  they  will  rapaciously  attack.  Soak  in 
boiling  water  and  place  in  position  again  for  a  second 
contingent.  By  a  little  perseverance  in  this  practice  they 
may  soon  be  got  rid  of. 

Vlown  gpass  (C.  R.  i.).— You  can  use  mown  grass 
for  mulching  shrubs,  or  any  other  strong-growing  plants 
which  may  need  it.  If  the  lawn  is  cut  frequently  so  that 
the  cut  grass  is  fine,  then  it  may  be  allowed  to  remain  on 
the  lawn.  If,  however,  the  lawn  is  not  kept  quite  short 
and  closely  cut,  the  cuttings  constitute  an  eyesore,  and 
are  best  removed  into  a  box. 

Pinching:  Chpysanthemums  at  end  of 
June  {A.  G.  P.). — If  your  plants  have  not  made  a  break 
naturally  at  the  end  of  June,  pinch  out  the  points  of  the 
shoots  at  that  time  and  grow  on  the  desired  number  to 
the  next  series  of  buds.  A  .July  bud  selection,  as  you 
propose,  would  be  altogether  too  early.  When  pinching 
the  growths,  just  take  out  the  point  only. 

Delphiniums  failing:  (Hortus).  -There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  wet,  cold  and  sunless  weather,  of  which 
we  have  been  having  so  much  lately,  is  responsible  for 
your  Delphiniums  not  opening,  ilany  hardy  flowers  are 
opening  slowly  this  year  and  ranch  later  than  usual,  and 
in  gardens  the  complaint  seems  to  be  general.  The  fact  of 
some  Delphiniums  in  a  sunnier  part  of  your  garden 
opening  better  points  to  the  fact  that  want  of  sun  is  the 
chief  factor  in  the  others  not  opening. 


ROSE    GARDEN, 
Leaf-cupl  in  Roses  (B.  o.  5.).— The 

Roses  are  sufl'ering  from  leaf-curl,  caused,  no 
doubt,  by  the  cold  weather  we  have  experienced 
lately.  Now  that  warmer  weather  has  come,  the 
plants  will  grow  away  witliout  any  more  of  this 
trouble  occurring.  The  onl_v  remedy  is  to  cut  off' 
the  growths  to  healthy  foliage.  As  the  trouble 
occurs  near  the  buds,  it  shows  that  the  tender 


foliage  is  most  susceptible  to  chilling  winds. 
Possibly  tile  aphides,  which  are  often  found  intlie 
rolled-up  leaves  and  which  are  doulitless  attracted 
there  b^'  the  unhealthy  leaves,  aggravate  the 
disease.  Some  have  thought  they  were  the 
cause,  but  we  do  not  tliink  so. 

Roses   with    spotted     foliag^e 

(Mrs.  W.). — As  you  liad  the  same  trouble  last 
season  it  is  a  pity  you  did  not  spray  the  plants 
earlier  than  this.  We  should  recommend  yoii  to 
spray  at  once  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  which  you 
may  procure  from  your  ssedsman,  if  not,  we 
give  the  recipe :  Copper  sulphate  (bluestone)  lOoz., 
quicklime  6oz. ,  water  rt  gallon,s.  Dissolve  the 
bluestone  by  placing  it  in  a  sacking  bag  in  the 
vessel  of  water,  using  a  wooden  vessel.  The 
lime  should  be  good  and  "quick."  Mix  this 
with  a  gallon  of  the  water,  and  if  it  will  not 
mix  up  as  a  milky  liquid,  boil  it  for  half-an-hour, 
then  pour  into  the  bluestone  liquid,  when  it  is 
ready  for  use  after  well  stirring.  Bordeaux 
Mixture  should  be  made  fresh  each  week,  if 
possible,  but  it  will  keep  for  some  time  if  desired. 

Cutting:  baclt  Austrian  Bpiaps  (.F.  Hicks).— 
You  should  cut  back  your  plants  as  soon  as  the  flowers 
are  over.  They  will  then  have  a  chance  of  making  good 
growth  this  season.  If  you  wait  until  next  spring  you 
would  lose  a  season.  You  should  cut  right  out  some  of 
the  oldest  and  weakest  shoots,  and  then  cut  back  those 
that  are  "  leggy."  but  you  must  not  be  too  severe  on  the 
plants  all  in  one  year,  or  you  may  check  them  severely, 
especially  if  they  are  very  old. 

Pruning  climbing'  Hoses  in  greenhouse 
(J.  B.  B.). — No  ;  do  not  prime  now.  Allow  the  main 
growth  to  extend  itself  as  much  as  possible  this  summer, 
and  in  September  aflford  as  much  air  as  possible  to  mature 
the  wood.  The  lateral  shoots  may  also  be  allowed  to 
grow  noAv,  but  prune  these  back  to  one  eye  in  October 
next.  Of  course,  if  the  plants  are  taking  up  more  space 
than  you  desire,  they  can  be  pruned  at  once,  stopping 
them  where  you  propose,  but  we  do  not  advise  its  being 
done  if  it  can  be  avoided. 

Rose  leaf-cupl  (C.  ,S.  Robinson).— Vfe  have  h.-d 
many  complaints  this  year  of  the  leaves  of  Roses  curling 
up.  No  doubt  the  exceptionally  wet  and  cold  weather 
has  had  something  to  do  with  the  malady.  The  young 
leaves  are  naturally  very  tender,  and  easily  suffer  during 
such  inclement  weather  as  we  have  had.  Whether  or  not 
a  fungus  is  responsible  for  this  evil,  as  in  the  case  of 
Peach  leaf-curl,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  determined. 
We  incline  to  the  belief  that  the  causes  are  chiefly 
climatal,  and  we  are  afraid  your  Roses  will  only  improve 
with  more  congenial  weather. 

Rose  manupe  {M.  E.  B.).— Doubtless  you  refer  to 
what  is  known  as  Tonk's  manure.  This  is  best  applied  in 
Fel>ruary,  but  it  may  be  given  now  to  aid  the  second 
blooming.  (See  recent  numbers  of  THE  Garden  for  the 
recipe.)  An  excellent  recipe  is  given  by  Dr.  Dyer  in  the 
National  Rose  Society's  "Annual."  It  is  as  follows: 
Peruvian  guano  (dissolved),  two  parts;  fine  bone-meal, 
one  part ;  sulphate  of  potash,  half  a  part ;  dried  blood 
(finely  powdered),  one  part ;  nitrate  of  soda,  half  a  part. 
Weil  blend  the  ingredients  into  a  fine  powder,  and  apply 
about  5oz.  to  a  square  yard  in  early  spring.  But  we  doubt 
not  it  would  be  very  serviceable  if  applied  after  the 
present  flowering.  Do  not  apply  the  manure  close  to  the 
stems  of  the  Roses,  but  rather  spread  it  all  over  the  land 
which  their  roots  are  likely  to  occupy. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 
Peach  leaves  injured  (F.  w.  A.  Ark). 

Your  Peach  leaves  have,  I  believe,  been  injured 
by  the  wash  used  for  spraying  ;  Peach  leaves  are 
very  susceptible  to  some  washes.  I  can  say 
nothing  about  Gishurst  Compound,  but  I  have 
known  sulphide  of  potassium  to  be  injurious,  and 
Bordeaux  Mixture  is  notably  so.  The  safest  wash 
is  what  is  often  known  by  the  name  of  Cupram  ; 
it  is  made  as  follows  :  Make  1  oz.  of  carbonate  of 
copper  into  a  thin  paste  with  a  little  water,  add 
half  a  pint  of  the  strongest  ammonia  gradually  in 
an  earthen  or  wooden  vessel  to  two  quarts  of 
water  (avoid  the  fumes,  which  are  very  pungent), 
and  then  stir  in  the  carbonate  of  copper,  let  the 
mixture  stand  for  some  hours,  and  then  if  all  the 
carbonate  of  copper  be  not  dissolved  pour  off  the 
clear  liquid  and  dilute  it  with  twelve  gallons  of 
water.  The  leaves  seem  also  to  be  attacked  by 
one  of  the  "shot -hole"  fungi  (Cerscospora 
cireumcissa)  ;  collect  and  burn  all  the  affected 
leaves  that  have  fallen  or  are  still  on  the  tree. 
Ne.xt  season  as  soon  as  any  signs  of  the  disease 
show  themselves  spray  with  the  above  mixture.  — 
G.  S.  S. 
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Apples    attacked    by    saw    flJes 

{A.  if.  P.,Hiijhi)att). — Your  Apjik'S  are  infested 
by  the  grubs  of  one  of  the  saw  flies  (Hoplocanipa 
testudines),  wliicli  inj\u-e  tlie  fruit  nuich  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  caterjjillars  of  the  codlin 
moth  do.  WIku  once  the  grulis  are  within  the 
Apple  they  cannot  he  reached  Ijy  any  insecticide, 
I  expect  the  eggs  are  laid  just  lielow  the  skin  of 
the  ApiJle,  and  the  grulis  when  first  hatched 
make  a  gallery  partly  round  the  fruit  and  then 
bore  into  the  centre  of  the  fruit,  which  they  then 
feed  upon.  They  generally  remain  in  the  fruit 
until  it  falls  to  the  ground,  when  they  leave  it 
and  bury  themselves  in  the  ground  to  the  depth 
of  3  inches  or  4  inches  and  liecome  chrysalides. 
The  windfalls  should  be  collected  and  destroyed 
as  soon  as  they  fall.  When  possible,  the  ground 
under  the  trees  should  be  removed  to  the  depth 
of  i  inches  during  the  autumn  or  winter,  and 
either  buried  deeply  or  burnt.  — G.   S.   S. 

Ppesepvingr  Morello  Cherries 

(H.  J/.).- The  fruit  must  be  sound  and  un- 
blemished and  gathered  perfectly  dry.  Cut  the 
stalks,  leaving  them  about  half  an  inch  long,  and 
arrange  in  the  bottles  so  that  they  cannot  pierce 
the  fruit.  To  each  quart  of  best  pale  brandy 
add  3oz.  of  brown  sugar  candy.  Crush  this,  mi.x 
with  3oz.  or  4oz.  of  water  and  heat  so  as  com- 
pletely to  melt  the  sugar,  and  when  cool  add  it 
to  the  brandy.  Fill  the  bottles  with  the  brandy 
after  the  sugar  has  been  added,  so  that  it  covers 
the  fruit  and  reaches  to  within  an  inoh  of  the  rim 
of  the  bottle.  Place  well-softened  bladder  over 
the  mouth  and  carefully  press  a  bung  into  it. 
Tie  down  and  place  in  a  cool  cupboard.  In  two 
or  three  months  untie,  take  out  the  bung  and 
add  loz.  or  2oz.  of  the  candy  and  brandy  syrup. 
Add  a  piece  of  Vanilla  2  inches  or  3  inches  long. 
Replace  the  bung  and  tie  down.  The  Cherries 
will  be  fit  for  consumption  in  a  month,  or  will 
keep  for  two  years  or  more. 

Three-acre  orchard  infested  with 
American  blight.  Pear  midge,  &c. 

(Rer.  B.).  —  For  the  purpose  of  clearing  Apple 
trees  of  woolly  lice  (American  blight),  the 
codlin  maggot  and  most  other  insect  enemies 
the  Apple  is  subject  to  there  is  nothing  so  effec- 
tive as  the  following  wash,  applied  about  the 
middle  of  February.  It  is  a  burning  wash  and 
kills  all  insects  on  contact.  To  make  the 
remedy  effectual  every  bit  of  bark,  twig  and 
branch  must  be  well  moistened.  The  best  way 
of  applying  is  through  a  syringe  or  forcing  pump 
(oare  being  taken  to  protect  the  hands  and  clothes 
in  the  operation).  Although  so  fatal  to  insect 
life  it  does  no  harm  whatever  to  the  trees. 
Dissolve  lib.  of  commercial  caustic  soda  in  water, 
also  lib.  of  crude  potash  in  water.  When  both 
are  dissolved  mix  well  together  and  add  Jib.  of 
agricultural  treacle.  After  well  stirring  up  add 
ten  gallons  of  rain-water  and  the  wash  is  ready 
to  apply. 

Currant  bushes    unsatisfactory 

(Mm.  K.  M.  Ooodman).  —  Theve  is  no  reason  at 
all  why  your  Currant  bushes  should  be  destroyed, 
as  there  is  nothing  whatever  the  matter  with  the 
shoots  sent,  except  that  they  were  smothered 
with  aphis.  While  this  is  a  ver}'  troublesome 
pest  if  it  is  not  prevented  from  spreading,  it  does 
no  permanent  harm  to  the  tree  provided  it  is  got 
rid  of.  It  is  always  best  to  take  preventive 
measures  in  a  case  of  this  kind  before  the  aphides 
have  had  time  to  increase  and  spread  ;  it  is  then 
an  easy  matter  to  get  rid  of  them.  Once  they 
are  allowed  to  get  so  numerous,  as  in  your 
garden,  it  is  more  difhcult  to  do  away  with  them. 
You  must  syringe  them  either  with  Tobacco 
water,  quassia  solution  or  with  one  of  the  many 
special  insecticides  which  are  advertised  in  The 
Garden  for  getting  rid  of  aphides.  The  simplest 
way  would  be  for  you  to  buj'  a  bottle  of  one  of 
these  concentrated  insecticides  and  use  it  accord- 
ing to  directions.  It  is  imly  b_  perseverance 
with  the  application  of  the  insecticide  that  j'ou 
will  get  3'our  plants  clean. 


Vine  leaves  infested  (W.  A'.).— The 

Vine  leavc.-i  enclosed  were  in  a  most  deplorable 
state,  being  badly  attacked  by  thrips  and  red 
spider,  and  wc  actuallj'  found  a  slug  there.  Voii 
had  better  fumigate  the  house  with  XL  All 
Vapnri:.cr,  and  if  that  is  not  sufficient  to  cleanse 
the  Vine,  then  j'ou  must  syringe  the  leaves  well, 
partioilarly  the  under-sides,  with  XL  All  or 
stjnie  other  reliable  insecticide.  This  particular 
Vine  may  be  at  the  warmest  end  of  the  house  or 
closer  to  the  hot-water  pipes  than  the  others,  and 
this  being  the  case  it  would  be  more  liable  to  be 
attacked  by  red  spider  and  thrips.  Once  you 
have  got  it  clean,  keep  the  under-sides  of  the 
leaves  well  syringed,  if  you  can  manage  to  do 
this  without  damaging  the  Grapes.  While  the 
Grapes  are  hanging  you  will  probably  find  XL 
All  ^^aporiser  the  best  thing  to  employ. 


The  Paap  midge  (,Rei\  B.).— This  little  winged 
midge  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  opening  buds  of  the  Pear 
blossom.  The  most  successful  remedy  we  know  of 
(indeed,  we  think  the  only  one)  is  to  pick  up  and 
burn  every  infested  Pear  each  year  as  soon  as  they  are 
discovered.  If  this  is  persevered  in  for  a  few  years,  you 
may  effectually  get  rid  of  the  midge ;  but  if  your  neigh- 
bv'Ur's  trees  are  affected  and  he  does  not  adopt  a  similar 
^)Ian.  then  the  case  is  hopeless. 

Peach  leaves  falling  (Captain  S.  Walter).— We 
think  the  cause  of  your  Peach  tree  leaves  falling  is  due  to 
an  application  of  too  strong  a  dose  of  some  artificial 
manure  or  to  injury  from  fumigation.  Two  of  the  fruits 
are  perfectly  foi-med,  indicating  that  the  trees  up  to  a 
certain  stage  were  in  a  normal  state  of  health.  Your  best 
way  of  bringing  the  trees  round  again  will  be  by  keeping  the 
temperature  of  the  house  cooler,  admitting  more  air 
night  and  day  while  the  weather  is  fine  and  to  syringe  the 
trees  copiously  morning  and  afternoon.  Do  not  give  too 
much  water  at  the  roots  until  such  time  as  the  tree  is 
again  in  active  growth. 

Cuppant  fpults  falling  (A-  M-  Piatt). —The 
cause  of  the  fruit  dropping  must  have  been  an  attack  of 
frost  while  the  trees  were  in  flower  or  when  the  young 
fruit  had  just  formed,  or  it  may  have  arisen  from  the  trees 
being  planted  too  close  together.  If  the  former  is  the 
cause,  no  remedy  can  be  applied  ;  if  the  latter,  the  remedy 
is  to  prune  more  severely  in  winter,  and  even  now  some 
thinning  might  be  done  with  advantage.  The  disease  you 
mention  is  more  prevalent  among  Currant  trees  this  year 
than  we  have  ever  known  it  to  be,  and  is  caused  by  the 
long,  uninterrupted  spell  of  cold  weather  we  have  had. 
You  have  done  the  right  thing  in  picking  the  worst  of  the 
leaves  off. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 

Bulbs  in  pots  (Enquirer). — None  of  the 
bulbs  you  mention  are  suitable  for  forcing,  imless 
it  be  the  Gladiolus.  If  you  grow  the  early- 
flowering  varieties  of  the  latter,  then  j'ou  can 
have  them  in  bloom  by  May.  The  bulbous  Irises, 
such  as  I.  reticulata,  histrioides,  persica  and 
others,  will  flower  in  early  spring  in  a  cold  green- 
house ;  you  cannot  force  them  into  bloom  in  a 
warm  house  like  one  does  Tulips.  Hyacinthus 
eandicans  we  have  never  seen  forced,  and  do  not 
think  it  would  be  satisfactory.  Spanish  Irises, 
summer  (Tladioli  and  Ixias  do  not  lend  them- 
selves to  forcing,  although  if  potted  up  in  the 
autumn  and  kept  in  a  greenhouse  heated  so  as  to 
keep  out  frost,  bringing  them  to  the  light  as  soon 
as  growth  starts,  they  may  be  had  in  bloom 
considerably  earlier  than  if  grown  out  of  doors. 

Unhealthy  Fepns  (B.  S.). — From  the  specimens 
received  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  definite  answer,  but  they 
appear  to  have  been  badly  attacked  with  thrips,  which 
have  been  washed  off.  Or  it  may  be  that  change  of 
temperature  has  caused  the  trouble.  When  Ferns  are  in 
a  growing  state  a  change  (such  as  we  have  had  this 
season)  from  warm  to  cold  will  do  much  mischief  with  the 
young  and  tender  fronds.  When  in  the  country  recently 
we  noted  many  Ferns  which  had  suffered,  even  the 
common  Bracken  (Pteris  aquilina)  had  all  the  early  fronds 
cut  down  by  frost.  Ferns  will  withstand  many  hardships 
when  the  fronds  are  well  matured,  but  ill  a  young  and 
growing  state  in  spring  they  are  very  tender,  and  the 
hardiest  sorts  suffer  from  a  change  of  temperature. 


ORCHIDS. 
Treatment  of  Cattleya  'Warneri 

(Enquirer). — This  should  be  in  bloom  this  month, 
and  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  flowering  it  if 
the  plants  are  strong  enough.  The  plant  probably 
wants  potting ;  if  so,  this  should  be  done  at  once, 
and  take  great  care  not  to  injure  the  new  roots 
during  the  operation.      The  best  compost  for  it 


would  be  equal  proportions  of  Polj-podium  fibre 
and  sphagiuim  moss  chopped  up  together.  Shake 
away  all  the  decayed  and  cut  away  any  old 
shrivelled  back  bulb  and  pot  firmly.  Work 
some  small  crocks  and  coarse  silver  sand  between 
the  compost  during  the  operation.  Leave  room 
at  the  surface  for  a  layer  of  chopped  sphagnum 
moss.  When  finished  the  base  of  the  young 
growth  should  be  just  resting  on  the  surface. 
Keep  the  plant  shady  for  a  time,  and  only  give 
sufficient  water  to  keep  the  moss  alive  until  the 
plant  becomes  established.  A  slightly  lower 
temperature  would  suit  the  plant  n  hile  it  is  not 
growing.  As  the  plant  has  not  flowered  it  may 
start  into  growth  again,  but  the  proper  time  for 
it  t      ommence  growing  is  February. 

Lselia  jongrheana  (fini/Mirer).— This  gi'ows  freely 
in  a  temperature  of  GO''  to  05°,  rising  to  70°  with  sun-heat. 
It  must  be  shaded  from  strong  sunlight.  After  flowering 
the  only  rest  that  is  needed  is  to  lessen  the  supply  of 
water  at  the  root ;  give  just  suflicient  to  keep  the  pseudo- 
bulbs  plump. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Common  beetle  {G.  Ducat).— The  grub  you  sent 
is  that  of  a  common  beetle,  usually  known  by  the  appro- 
priate but  somewhat  vulvar  name  of  "the  bloody-nosed 
beetle,"  on  account  of  its  emitting  from  its  mouth  a  drop 
of  reddish  fluid  when  disturbed.  Its  scientittc  name  is 
Timarcha  lavigata.  The  grubs  feed  on  low-growing 
plants.  They  are  never  very  nmuerous,  and  I  should 
consider  them  and  the  beetles  as  quite  harmless. --G.  S.  S. 

Water  Lilies  {H.  F.,  Vitox€ter).—Yo\xv  sketch  gives 
rather  an  Idea  of  a  section  or  portion  of  Bamboo  stem. 
The  sketch  has  no  resemblance  to  the  Aruni  Lily,  which  is 
round  and  fleshy.  You  speak,  too,  of  "  cuttings,"  which 
is  all  the  more  confusing.  The  better  plan  will  be  to  send 
us  a  sample  of  what  you  have,  and  we  may  then  be  able  to 
give  you  some  information.  At  present,  however,  it  is 
hardly  possible  for  us  to  name  something  we  cannot 
see,  much  less  assist  you  as  to  how  the  thing  should  be 
treated. 

Cause  of  silver  leaf  (C.  S.  C.).— The  cause  of 
silver  leaf  is  not  altogether  certain.  There  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  the  disease  can  be  induced  by  inoculating 
trees  with  a  fungus  known  as  Stereum  purpureuni,  but  it 
is  also  said  on  good  authority  that  it  can  be  caused  by 
other  means.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  means 
may  bring  the  tree  into  a  condition  that  renders  it  more 
susceptible  to  be  attacked  by  the  fungus.  I  am  afraid 
that  there  is  no  means  of  curing  this  disease  but  cutting 
away  the  affected  parts  wt-ll  below  the  lowest  point 
infested  The  fruit  will  probably  not  he  so  fine  as  it 
would  be  if  the  tree  had  not  been  attacked  by  this  pest.— 
G.  S.  S. 

Kpmlne  moth  {C.  A.  P.  Osftome).  —  The  grubs 
attacking  your  Apple  tree  are  the  caterpillars  of  the 
small  eimiue  moth  (Hyponomeuta  padellus).  You  should 
cut  out  the  nests  or  webs  and  burn  them,  taking  care 
that  the  inmates  do  not  drop  out  during  the  operation. 
Insecticides  are  not  of  any  use  unless  you  can  apply  them 
with  suthcient  force  to  destroy  the  webs.  The  chrysalides 
are  formed  in  the  webs,  and  the  moths  usually  emerge 
within  two  or  three  days  of  one  another.  Their  lore 
wings  are  of  a  leaden  white  colour,  but  they  vary  ver>* 
much,  some  being  almost  pure  white  and  others  a  daik 
leaden  colour.  They  may  sometimes  be  found  in  large 
numbers  on  the  trees  and  may  be  shaken  off  on  to  a  white 
sheet.— G.  S.  S. 

The  Black  Cuprant  gall  mite  {Hev.  B.).— 
These  large  buds  are  caused  by  an  exceedingly  minute 
mite,  too  small  to  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  which 
propagates  in  the  buds  and  causes  an  unnaturally  large 
development  of  the  various  parts  which  would  have 
gradually  in  the  usual  way  developed  into  leaves,  flowers 
and  fruit,  but  are  all  ruined  by  the  action  of  the  mites. 
The  knobs  on  the  affected  buds  are  formed  during  winter, 
and  are  easily  detected  by  their  large  spherical  shape. 
The  most  effectual  remedy  to  adopt  for  their  destnictiou 
is  to  pick  off  the  distorted  buds  and  burn  them  (there  is 
no  known  effectual  remedy).  Fortunately,  there  are 
generally  enough  buds  unaffected,  and  a  "fair  crop  is 
secured  in  spite  of  the  mite. 

Names  of  plants. -J^  //.  T.— The  tree  is  Ailan- 
thus  glandulosa  (Tree  of  Heaven),  and  the  shrub  Cornus 

sanguinea  (common   Dogwood). Barton.~l,  Helenium 

Hoopesii ;    2,    Muscari    comosum    var.    monstrosum. 

0.   H.    F.— Veronica  Teucrium.  Geranium    Endresi    and 

Gazania    splendens. M.    D.—\,    Kalmia    latifolia ;    2, 

Spiraea    Filipendula    var.   fl.-pl.^ H.     West. — Hieracium 

aurantiacum. W.  T.  .H.— The  Rose  is  Mme.  Hoste,  the 

other  flower  is    Meadow  Saxifrage  (Saxifraga  granulata 

fl.-pl.). New    ^arA.— Rose    Anna    Olivier. H.    S.— 

Roses:  1,  Devoniensis ;  2,  Mme.  Lam  bard ;  3.  Mrs.  B.  R. 

Cant ;    4,    Mme.    Hoste. J.    G.    £".— Echium    vulgare 

(Viper's  Bugloss). Q.  A.  ii.— 1,  Clematis  Lord  Neville  ; 

2,  Gaillardia  aristata  ;  3,  Tradescantia  virginica  (Virginian 
Spiderwort) ;  4,  Cistus  laurifolius  ;  5,  Pulmonaria  saccha- 
rata  (Lungwort);    6,  Spanish  Iris  (I.  hispanica  var.). — — 

Mrs.  C.—A  poor  flowerof  Gustave  Regis. F  H.  O.  P  — 

Carpenteria    californica. Florist  —Seedling   Fink,  not 

named. 
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THE    NATIONAL    ROSE   SHOW. 


THE  annual  metropolitan  exhibition  of 
the  National  Rose  Society  was  held 
in  the  Royal  Botanic  Society's  Gardens 
on  Thursday,  the  4th  inst.  Con- 
sidering the  extraordinary  conditions 
we  are  experiencing  this  summer,  it  may  be 
considered  fortunate  that  the  day's  weather  was 
not  more  unsatisfactory  than  it  actuallj'  was. 
Heavy  showers  fell  frequently,  and,  unfortunatelj', 
somewhat  adversely  affected  the  attendance.  The 
gate  money  was  not  quite  equal  to  the  amount 
taken  last  year.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  who 
was  accompanied  by  H.  R.  H.  Princess  Victoria, 
honoured  the  society  with  a  visit  to  the  show. 
Miss  Willmott,  Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell  and  Mr.  E. 
Mawley  accompanied  the  Royal  party  through 
the  tents  and  pointed  out  the  chief  objects  of 
interest.  We  may  regard  the  Roses  from 
the  same  standpoint  as  we  do  the  weather. 
Considering  the  abnormal  number  of  wet 
days,  the  cold  nights,  and  the  absence  of  sun 
which  so  far  have  been  characteristic  of  what, 
for  the  sake  of  courtesy  and  the  calendar, 
we  are  compelled  to  call  summer,  it  is  a  matter 
for  congratulation  that  they  were  so  good.  They 
were,  in  fact,  as  good  as  could  be  expected, 
and  as  one  always  expects  great  things  at  the 
National  Rose  Society's  chief  show,  that  is 
tantamount  to  saying  that  the  blooms  were  very 
good  indeed.  There  were,  of  course,  many 
indifferent  ones,  but  the  clerk  of  the  weather  was 
largely  responsible  for  their  defects.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  much  difference  in  quality 
would  have  been  detected  if  it  were  possible  to 
have  placed  some  of  the  chief  winning  stands 
side  by  side  with  those  of  last  year.  The 
Southern  growers  had  matters  all  their  own  way ; 
the  date  was  altogether  too  earl}'  for  the  Northern 
growers  this  year.  One  of  the  famous  Rose 
growers  in  the  North  of  Ireland  remarked  that 
they  had  only  one  sunny  day  in  June,  and  none 
at  all  in  May,  so  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  they 
had  no  Roses  to  bring.  It  seemed  to  us  that  the 
best  blooms  were  to  be  found  among  the  red, 
pink  and  crimson  Roses,  such  as  Suzanne  Marie 
Rodoeanachi,  Captain  Hayward,  C.  J.  Grahame, 
Richmond,  Liberty,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Prince 
Arthur  and  Mrs.  John  Laing  being  remarkably 
fine.  Other  Roses  that  were  conspicuously  good 
throughout  the  show  were  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant, 
Fran  Karl  Druschki,  Lady  Ashtown,  Dean  Hole, 
Maman  Cochet  and  Mrs.  Mawley.  There  was  keen 
competition  in  most  of  the  classes,  especially  in 
those  restricted  to  amateurs,  as  many  as  sixteen 
competing  in  some  of  the  latter.  The  new  classes, 
designed  to  introduce  new  methods  of  exhibiting 
blooms  in  place  of  the  vases  and  exhibition  boxes 
now  used,  failed  to  bring  to  light  any  improved 
methods,  and  the  best  that  can  be  said  of  any 
of  them  is  that  they  were  original.  The 
Bamboo  stands,  filled  with  exhibition  blooms, 
continue  to  pro\'ide  one  of  the  chief  features  of 
interest.  The  arrangements  for  the  convenience 
of  visitors  and  others  were  admirably  carried  out. 


and  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Mawley  (the  hon.  • 
secretary),  Mr.  H.  E.  Molyneux  (hon.  treasurer),  . 
and  other  oflScials  for  their  whole-hearted  work. 

I 


NURSERYMEN. 
General  Section.  I 

The  Nurserymen's  Champion  Trophy,  for 
seventy-two  blooms,  distinct  varieties,  was  won  ' 
in  a  very  keen  competition  by  Messrs.  R.  Hark-  ' 
ness  and  Co. ,  Hitchin.  This  is  the  blue  riband  , 
of  the  show,  and  the  finest  blooms  in  the  exhi- 
bition are  to  be  found  there.  Messrs.  Harkness's 
e.xhibit  was  a  very  fine  one,  and  contained  perfect 
blooms  of  many  famous  varieties.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  name  even  all  the  best,  but  some  that 
were  conspicuously  fine  may  be  mentioned — for 
instance,  Maman  Cochet,  Mme.  Jules  Gravereaux, 
Mrs.  John  Laing,  White  Maman  Cochet,  Ben 
Cant,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Prince  Arthur,  Ober- 
hofgartner  Terks  and  Horace  Vernet.  The  second 
prize  was  won  by  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons, 
Old  Rose  Gardens,  Colchester,  with  a  very  fine 
exhibit  also.  Especially  good  were  Gustave 
Piganeau,  Rev.  Alan  Cheales,  Mrs.  Mawley, 
Prince  Arthur,  Suzanne  Marie  Rodoeanachi, 
C.  J.  Grahame  and  Betty.  Messrs.  Frank  Cant 
and  Co.,  Braiswick  Nurseries,  Colchester,  won 
the  third  prize. 

In  the  class  for  forty  distinct  varieties,  three 
blooms  of  each,  the  first  prize  was  won  by  Messrs. 
B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  Old  Rose  Gardens,  Col- 
chester. Among  the  many  admirable  flowers  in 
this  exhibit  were  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  C.  J. 
Grahame,  Mamie,  Pharisaer,  Crown  Prince  and 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant.  The  second  prize  was  won  by 
Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Son,  Colchester,  Captain 
Hayward,  Lady  Ashtown,  Liberty  and  Mrs. 
Grant  being  finely  shown.  Third,  Messrs.  Frank 
Cant  and  Co.,  Braiswick  Nurseries,  Colchester. 
Dr.  J.  Campbell  Hall  and  Dean  Hole  were  per- 
fect flowers. 

For  forty  -  eight  blooms,  distinct  varieties, 
the  first  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  George 
Mount,  Canterbury,  with  a  stand  that  contained 
many  good  blooms,  notably  of  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant, 
General  Jacqueminot,  Commandant  Felix  Faure, 
I  Richmond  and  Dean  Hole.  Mr.  George  Prince, 
I  Longworth,  Berks,  was  second,  Mrs.  Edward 
Mawley  being  a  particularly  fine  bloom  ;  third, 
Messrs.  J.  Burrell  and  Co.,  Cambridge.  There 
were  three  other  competitors. 

Twenty-four  blooms,  distinct  varieties.  Most 
of  the  first  prize  blooms  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Mat- 
tock were  fresh  and  clean,  and  showed  little 
signs  of  the  untoward  season.  Frau  Karl 
Druschki,  Captain  Hayward  and  Mrs.  Mawley 
were  perfect.  Mr.  Henry  Drew  won  the  second 
prize,  and  Mr.  W.  Taylor  was  third. 

Sixteen  distinct  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each. 
Some  perfect  flowers  won  first  prize  for  Mr. 
George  Mount,  Canterbury,  Richmond,  Dean 
Hole,  Duke  of  Edinburgh  and  Mrs.  John  Laing 
being  seen  at  their  best;  second,  Messrs.  J. 
Burrell  and  Co. ,  Cambridge  ;  third,  Messrs.  G. 
and  W.  H.  Bureh,  Peterborough. 

Tea  and  Noisette  Section. 
The  D'ombrain  Cup  for  twenty-four  blooms,  dis- 
tinct, of  Tea  Roses  was  won  by  Mr.  George  Prince, 
Longworth,  Berks,  his  flowers  of  Inuocente 
Pirola,  Mrs.  Mawley,  Maman  Cochet,  Souvenir 
de  Pierre  Netting  and  Catherine  Mermet  being 
as  near  perfection  as  one  could  wish.  Messrs. 
Frank  Cant  and  Co.  were  second,  Mme.  Jeanne 
Dupuy  and  Bridesmaid  being  delightfully  shown. 
Third,  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons. 


For  twelve  blooms,  distinct  varieties,  Messrs. 
J.  Burrell  and  Co.,  Cambridge,  won  first  prize 
with  some  very  good  blooms,  that  of  Mrs. 
Edward  Mawley  being  exceptionally  fine  and  of 
wonderful  colouring.  Empress  Alexandra  of 
Russia,  a  flower  of  bright  copper  colouring  not 
often  seen,  was  in  the  stand.  Second,  Mr.  J. 
Mattock  ;  third,  Mr.  George  Mount. 

Fourteen  distinct  varieties,  three  blooms  of 
each,  shown  in  fourteen  vases.  Mr.  George 
Prince,  Longworth,  won  first  prize  with  many 
beautiful  flowers  of  perfect  form,  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  yellow  Souvenir  de  P.  Notting, 
Mme.  Cusin,  Maman  Cochet,  Bridesmaid,  Mrs. 
Edward  Mawley  and  others  of  delicate  colouring ; 
Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co. ,  Braiswick  Nurseries, 
Colchester,  were  second  ;  and  Mr.  Henry  Drew, 
Longworth,  was  third. 

Exhibition  Roses  in  Vases. 

Twelve  distinct  varieties,  seven  blooms  of  each, 
in  vases,  made  a  brilliant  display,  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh, Richmond,  Captain  Hayward  and  other 
brilliant  reds  showing  conspicuously  among 
white  and  pale-coloured  sorts.  The  first  prize 
lot,  which  contained  fine  blooms  of  the  sorts 
named  above,  was  shown  by  Mr.  George  Mount, 
Canterbnry  ;  second,  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Sons, 
Colchester,  their  Liberty  being  splendid  ;  third, 
Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co. 

Some  first-rate  flowers,  shown  by  Mr.  George 
Prince,  Longworth,  Berks,  won  first  prize  for 
nine  distinct  varieties  of  Tea  Roses,  seven  blooms 
of  each  ;  Maman  Cochet,  Mme.  de  Watteville, 
Anna  Olivier  and  White  Maman  Cochet  were 
some  of  the  best.  Mr.  H.  Drew,  Longworth, 
was  second,  the  blooms  of  Mrs.  Mawley  being 
excellent ;  third,  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co. , 
the  blooms  of  Lady  Roberts  being  well  coloured. 

Decorative  Roses. 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  had  the  best 
exhibit  of  thirty-six  distinct  varieties,  winning 
first  prize  with  handsome  bunches  of  Irish 
Glory,  Laurette  Messimy,  Mme.  Ravary,  La 
Tosca  and  others.  Mr.  John  Mattock,  New 
Headington,  Oxford,  was  second. 

Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough, 
won  first  prize  in  the  class  for  eighteen  distinct 
varieties  and  in  that  for  eighteen  distinct 
varieties  of  summer-flowering  Roses,  showing 
delightful  bunches  in  each  case.  Messrs.  Cooling 
and  Son,  Bath,  were  second  in  the  latter  class, 
and  Mr.  George  Prince  in  the  former. 

For  eleven  distinct  varieties,  not  less  than  three 
sprays  of  each,  Mr.  J.  Mattock,  Oxford,  was  first, 
Helene,  Irish  Glory  and  Lady  Battersea  were 
finely  shown.  Mr.  G.  Prince  was  second,  the 
rich  yellow  of  Mme.  Pierre  Cochet  being  con- 
spicuous as  well  as  the  delicately-tinted  blooms 
of  Gottfried  Keller.  Third,  Mr.  George  Mount, 
Canterbury. 

Six  distinct  varieties,  the  trusses  of  each 
variety  to  be  lightly  arranged  in  a  Bamboo  stand. 
Mr.  G.  Mount,  Canterbury,  won  first  prize 
with  a  delightful  lot  of  garden  Roses,  excellently 
set  up,  of  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay.  Marquise  de 
Salisbury,  Queen  Mab  and  others.  Second,  Mr. 
G.  Prince,  Bellefleur  being  particularly  hand- 
some.     Third,  Mr.  J.   Mattock. 

Groups  of  Roses. 

With     a    very    handsome     display    Hobbies 

Limited,    Dereham,    won   the   first    prize    for   a 

representative  group  of  Roses  placed  on  the  floor  in 

a  space  not  exceeding  '250  square  feet.    Tall  pillars 

1  smothered  with   bloom  of   Lady  Gay,  Dorothy 
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Perkins,  Hiawatha  and  other  free-growing  Roses 
made  a  delightful  background,  while  towards  the 
front  were  cut  blooms  in  large  vases  of  Liberty, 
Augustine  Guinoisseau,  Lady  Ashto^^■n,  Caroline 
Testout,  Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford  and  others, 
arranged  with  excellent  effect.  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Son,  Cheshunt,  were  a  good  second. 

In  the  class  for  a  representative  group  of  Roses 
on  the  staging,  in  a  space  not  e.xceeding  100  square 
feet,  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  George 
Mount,  Canterbury.  Some  magnificent  blooms 
of  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Liberty, 
and  Captain  Hayward,  arranged  in  pillar  form, 
were  features,  the  groundwork  being  filled  with 
many  well-known  varieties  of  garden  and  other 
Roses.  Messrs.  W.  Spooner  and  Sons,  Hounslow, 
were  a  good  second,  and  Messrs.  George  Jackman 
and  Son,  Woking,  were  third. 


OPEN    CLASSES. 
General  Section. 


Eighteen  blooms  of  any  crimson  Rose  arranged 
in  Bamboo  stand  :  First,  Messrs.  1).  Prior  and 
Son,  with  a  very  handsome  exhibit  of  Liberty  ; 
Mr.  George  Mount  with  Richmond  was  second  ; 
third,  Messrs.  R.  Harkness  and  Co. 

For  eighteen  blooms  of  any  white  or  yellow 
Rose  shown  in  Bamboo  stand,  the  first  prize 
went  to  Messrs.  Bide  and  Sons,  Woking,  for  a 
lovely  lot  of  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria  ;  second, 
Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Son,  Colchester,  with  Frau 
Karl  Drusehki  ;  third,  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and 
Sons,  with  Countess  of  Derby. 

Eighteen  blooms  of  any  Rose  other  than  white, 
yellow  or  crimson,  to  be  shown  in  Bamboo  stand  : 
The  first  prize  was  taken  by  Messrs.  S.  Bide  and 
Sons,  Woking,  with  a  very  beautiful  lot  of  the 
new  Rose  Qvieen  of  Spain  ;  second,  Messrs.  Frank 
Cant  and  Co.,  Colchester,  with  Mildred  Grant; 
third,  Mr.  George  Mount,  showing  Mrs.  J.  Laing. 

New  Ways  or  Showino  Roses. 

The  best  new  method  of  exhibiting  twelve 
blooms  of  exhibition  Roses  other  than  in  the 
ordinary  show  boxes.  Mr.  George  Prince,  Long- 
worth,  Berks,  won  first  prize,  his  practical  illus- 
tration taking  the  form  of  an  iron  tripod,  coming 
to  a  point  at  the  apex  ;  on  each  of  the  three  legs 
of  the  stand  cups  for  the  reception  of  the  blooms 
are  arranged  so  that  all  the  latter  face  one  way. 
There  were  several  others  illustrated  by  examples, 
but  no  more  prizes  were  awarded. 

The  best  method  of  exhibiting  twelve  trusses 
of  decorative  Roses  at  exhibitions  other  than  in 
vases.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  L. 
CoUett  for  an  iron  stand  with  three  rows  of 
parallel  bars  ;  attached  to  the  front  bar  were 
five  cups,  to  the  second  four,  and  to  the  third 
were  three  cups  of  the  usual  sort  for  holding 
exhibition  Roses.  Whether  the  method  here 
displayed  is  any  improvement  upon  the  orthodox 
one  is  open  to  doubt.  The  other  methods  illus- 
trated by  examples  left  much  to  be  desired. 

The  Three  Best  Rose.s. 
There  were  several  classes  for  the  exhibition 
of  the  three  best  Roses,  as  recently  determined 
by  the  General  Committee  of  the  National  Rose 
Society  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Niekerson, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  U.S.A.  These  three  Roses 
are  Frau  Karl  Drusehki  (Hybrid  Perpetual),  Dean 
Hole  (H3'brid  Tea),  and  Mme.  Jules  Gravereaux 
(Tea).  Excellent  blooms  of  each  were  shown. 
All  these  Roses  were  illustrated  in  The  Garden 
recently. 

Decorative  Classes. 
In  the  class  for  an  arch  decorated  with  long 
sprays  of  not  more  than  two  varieties  of  climbing 
Roses  to  illustrate  the  decorative  use  of  this 
class  of  Rose,  the  first  prize  was  won  by  Messrs. 
■  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  who  displayed  the 
varieties  Goldfinch  and  Leuchtstern  ;  Mr.  Charles 
Turner,  Slough,  was  awarded  second  prize. 
Leuchtstern  was  very  freely  flowered.  Mr.  J. 
Mattock  won  the  third  prize. 

For  a  set  of  three  sprays  of  Roses  Mrs.  O.  G. 
Orpen  was  first,  one  with  Maidenhair  Fern  and 


Briar  flowers  being  very  charming  ;  second.  Miss 
J.  B.  Langton  ;  third,  Mr.  G.  Prince. 

l)EcoRATivB  Roses. 

Messrs.  George  Cooling  and  Sons,  Bath,  won 
first  prize  for  twelve  distinct  varieties  of  single- 
flowered  Roses  with  a  beautiful  display  of 
Leuchtstern,  Macrantha,  Carmine  Pillar  and 
others.  The  only  other  exhibitor  in  this  class 
was  disqualified. 

AMATEURS. 
General    Section. 

In  the  amateurs'  champion  class  for  thirty-six 
blooms,  distinct  varieties,  the  first  prize  was  won 
by  Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell,  Hitchin,  with  an  admir- 
able lot  of  flowers,  many  perfect  ones  being 
included,  as,  for  instance.  White  Maman  Cochet, 
Mrs.  Edward  Mawley,  ISridesmaid,  Duchess  of 
Portland,  Marquise  Litta,  Gladys  Harkness, 
Maman  Cochet ;  Mr.  Conway  Jones,  Huoclecote, 
Gloucesterthire,  was  second  with  an  excellent 
lot  also,  William  Shean,  Frau  Karl  Drusehki  and 
Mrs.  Grant  being  excellent;  third,  the  Rev. 
J.  H.  Pemberton. 

The  Graharae  Memorial  Prize,  offered  for 
twenty-four  blooms,  distinct  varieties,  was  also 
won  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell,  with  another  set  of 
splendid  flowers,  Betty,  Captain  Hayward  and 
Mildred  Grant  were  some  of  the  best.  The  Rev. 
J.  H.  Pemberton  came  second,  and  Mr.  Alfred 
Tate  third. 

For  twelve  distinct  varieties,  three  blooms  of 
each,  the  first  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  Alfred  Tate, 
Darnside,  Leatherhead.  His  blooms  of  Marquise 
Litta,  Mamie,  Mildred  Grant  and  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Grant  were  splendid.  Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell  was 
second,  and  the  Rev.  J.   H.  Pemberton  third. 

The  finest  nine  blooms  of  any  Rose,  except 
Tea  and  Noisette,  in  three  vases,  were  shown  by 
Mr.  Lindsell,  his  variety  being  Dean  Hole,  which 
was  finely  represented.  Mr.  R.  Foley  Hobbs, 
Worcester,  won  second  prize,  and  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Pemberton  was  third. 

Open   to   Growers   of   Fewer   than 
2,000  Plants. 

The  Christy  Cup  offered  for  twenty-four 
blooms,  distinct,  was  won  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Gabriel, 
Hart  Hill,  Woking.  Mrs.  Grant  was  a  magnifi- 
cent bloom,  and  other  very  good  ones  were 
Ulrich  Brunner,  La  France  and  Maman  Cochet. 
Second,  Mr.  E.  M.  Eversfield,  Horsham  ;  third, 
Mr.  W.  Onslow  Times. 

The  first  prize  for  eighteen  blooms,  distinct, 
was  won  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Holland,  Silverdale, 
Sutton,  who  showed  blooms  of  excellent  quality, 
fresh  and  of  good  form  and  colour,  e.ij.,  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Grant  and  Frau  Karl  Drusehki ;  Mr.  C.  C. 
Williamson,  Wilstead,  Canterbury,  was  a  good 
second  ;  Mr.  M.  Whittle  was  third. 

There  was  keen  competition  for  eight  varieties, 
three  blooms  of  each,  the  first  prize  being 
awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Leggett,  Colchester.  His 
Captain  Hayward  and  Mrs.  Mawley  were  excel- 
lent. Second,  Mr.  G.  A.  Hammond,  Burgess 
Hill  ;  third,  Mr.  E.  J.  Holland,  Sutton. 

For  seven  blooms  of  any  Rose,  except  Tea 
or  Noisette,  to  be  shown  in  a  vase,  the  first  prize 
was  won  by  Mr.  W.  Colin  Romaine,  Old 
Windsor,  with  splendid  Mrs.  W.  .J.  Grant  ;  Mr. 
C.  E.  Williamson,  Canterbury,  was  second,  with 
Frau  Karl  Drusehki  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Onslow  Times 
third,  with  Dean  Hole. 

Open  to  Growers  or  Fewer  than 
1,000  Pl.\nts. 
There  were  thirteen  entries  in  the  class  for 
twelve  blooms,  distinct,  in  competition  for  the 
Ben  Cant  Memorial  prize,  for  a  piece  of  plate  value 
5  guineas.  A  grand  lot  secured  first  prize  for 
Mr.  H.  W.  Richards,  who  had  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant, 
La  France,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  Mildred  Grant, 
Frau  Karl  Drusehki  and  others  in  splendid  form  ; 
Mr.  A.  C.  Turner  was  second  with  good  blooms ; 
and  Dr.  T.  E.  Pallett  was  third. 


In  the  class  for  five  blooms,  any  Rose  except 
Tea  or  Noisette,  shown  in  a  vase,  Mr.  J.  Wakeley 
was  placed  first,  with  lovely  blooms  of  Mrs.  W. 
J.  Grant ;  second,  Mr.  George  Monies,  with 
Bessie  Brown  ;  and  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Shackle,  third, 
with  Mildred  Grant. 

Open    to    Grovvt;rs    of    Fewer    than 
7oO   Plants. 

For  twelve  blooms,  distinct,  Mr.  E.  B.  Lehmann 
was  found  leading  the  three  competitors  with 
good  blooms,  Mrs.  W.  .J.  Grant  and  Lady 
Ashtown  being  the  best ;  Miss  B.  H.  Langton, 
Hendon,  was  second  ;  and  Mr.  H.  R.  Darlington 
was  third. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Lehmann  was  the  only  competitor 
in  the  class  for  five  blooms  of  any  Rose  except 
Tea  and  Noisette,  having  pretty  blooms  of 
Mamie. 

Open    to    Growers   of   Fewer    than 
500  Plants. 

Nine  entrants  in  the  class  for  nine  blooms, 
distinct,  made  a  capital  display.  Mrs.  E.  Home 
had  a  neat  lot  of  flowers,  winning  first  with  a 
rather  uneven  set.  Florence  Pemberton  was 
good  in  this  exhibit.  Second  prize  was  won  by 
Mr.  William  Upton  ;  and  the  third  was  secured 
by  Mrs.  A.  E.  Clarke,  who  had  a  magnificent 
bloom  of  General  Jacqueminot. 

In  the  same  division,  for  six  blooms,  distinct, 
Mr.  Lewis  Pawle  led  the  nine  exhibitors  with 
a  nice  lot.  Mr.  W.  D.  Cony  was  a  close  second, 
and  Mr.  C.  Collett  was  placed  third.  The  first 
prize  (a  piece  of  plate)  in  this  class  was  presented 
by  Messrs.  J.  BurrcU  and  Co. 

In  the  same  division  there  were  again  nine 
exhibitors  in  the  class  for  five  blooms  in  a  vase. 
Large  La  France  won  first  prize  for  Lady  Camp- 
bell. Mr.  W.  D.  Cony  was  a  good  second  with 
Mrs.  J.  Laing  ;  third,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Clarke,  with 
Frau  Karl  Drusehki. 

The  President's  Cup,  for  twelve  blooms,  dis- 
tinct, open  to  certain  divisions,  brought  out 
a  spirited  competition,  the  sixteen  competitors 
showing  well.  Mr.  H.  W.  Richards,  Ryde,  was 
a  good  first  with  very  neat  and  even  blooms. 
Caroline  Testout,  J.  B.  Clark,  Bessie  Brown, 
Lady  Ashtown,  La  France  and  Hugh  Dickson 
were  conspicuous  specimens.  Large  but  less  even 
flowers  secured  second  prize  for  the  Rev.  J.  B. 
Shackle ;  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  Bridesmaid  and  Caro- 
line Testout  were  his  best  flowers.  The  third 
prize  was  won  by  Mr.  C.  F.  H.  Leslie  with  an 
attractive  box  of  flowers. 

Under  the  same  heading  for  six  distinct 
varieties,  three  blooms  of  each,  the  three  com- 
petitors staged  well.  Mr.  J.  Wakeley  was 
placed  first  with  charming  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant, 
Maman  Coohet,  Bessie  Brown,  White  Maman 
Cochet,  White  Lady  and  Mrs.  E.  Mawley.  Mr. 
H.  W.  Richards  was  a  good  second,  and  Mr.  W. 
G.  Adeock  third.  Capital  blooms  of  Captain 
Hayward  were  shown  in  the  last  exhibit. 

Open    to    Growers    of    Fewer    than 
350   Plants. 

The  leading  class  was  for  nine  blooms,  distinct, 
and  in  this  the  seven  exhibitors  showed  very 
well.  First  prize  was  won  b}'  Mrs.  M.  A. 
Westmacott,  Nettlestone,  Isle  of  Wight ;  the 
flowers  were  superb,  Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford,  La 
France,  Captain  Hayward  and  Caroline  Testout 
were  very  conspicuous  ;  Mr.  Allan  Searle  was 
second  with  a  very  dainty  series,  Mildred 
Grant  being  very  fine,  and  Mr.  C.  C.  Tunks 
was  placed  third.  A  piece  of  plate  offered  by 
Mr.  E.  J.  Holland  was  the  first  prize. 

The  class  for  five  blooms  of  one  variety  was 
won  by  Mr.  S.  L.  Harvey  with  Frau  Karl 
Drusehki  ;  Mr.  W.  G.  Pedley  was  second  and 
Mr.  Allan  Searle  third.  There  were  six  com- 
petitors in  this  class. 

In  the  division  open  to  growers  of  fewer  than 
•2(K1  plants,  in  the  class  for  six  blooms,  distinct, 
there  were  fifteen  competitors.  First  prize  was 
won  by  Mr.  R.  Baswell,  with  a  charming  set  ; 
second,  Mr.  C.  G.  Baron,   and   third  Miss  Eliza 
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Margerison.  The  first  prize  in  this  class  was 
a  piece  of  plate,  value  two  guineas,  offered  by 
Mr.  C.  E.  Shea. 

For  six  blooms,  in  not  less  than  four  varieties, 
tliere  were  twelve  exhibits.  First  prize  was  well 
won  bj'  Mr.  C.  A.  L.  Bro^vn  with  a  very  hand- 
some set.  Second  prize  went  to  Mr.  F.  J. 
Borland,  and  third  prize  to  Mr.  G.  C.  Sawday. 
The  piece  of  plate  in  this  class,  value  two  guineas, 
was  also  given  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Shea  as  iirst  prize. 

Four  trebles  was  an  interesting  class  and 
brought  forth  four  exhibitors.  Mr.  C.  C  Tunks 
was  placed  first  with  a  bright  lot.  Mr.  H.  E. 
Molyneux  second,  uncomfortably  close,  and  Mr. 
Allan  Searle  third.     There  were  five  competitors. 

Roses  Grown  withix  Eight  Miles  of 
Charinu  Cross. 

The  Ten  Guinea  Challenge  Cup,  offered  by  Mr. 

E.  R.  Smith  for  six  blooms,  distinct,  was  won  by 
Mr.  W.  G.  Adcook,  North  Finchley,  with  a 
useful  box  of  blooms.  This  is  the  suburban 
champion  cup,  and  success  is  highly  valued. 
Captain  Hayward  and  Gustave  Piganeau  were 
good  flowers.  Mrs.  A.  E.  Clark  was  second,  and 
Mr.  W.  E.  Martin  third. 

The  class  for  six  blooms,  not  less  than  four 
varieties,  was  interesting.  Mr.  A.  T.  Booth, 
67,  Onslow  (Jardens,  Highgate,  was  first  with  a 
pretty  series.  Bessie  Brown  was  a  very  ex- 
ceptional Rose.  Mr.  Howard  Williams,  Willow 
Cottage,  North  Finchley,  was  second  with  good 
blooms,  and  Mr.  R.  de  Escofet,  Dulwich,  S.E. , 
third. 

For  New  Exhibitors. 

The  new  members'  division  was  well  contested. 
For  the  piece  of  plate  offered  by  Messrs.  D. 
Prior  and  Co.  for  twelve  blooms,  distinct,  there 
were  eight  entries.  First  prize  was  won  by  Mr. 
W.  D.  Cony,  with  a  very  beautiful  box  of 
blooms.  Mrs.  John  Laing,  General  .Jacqueminot, 
Liberty,  and  Mildred  Grant  were  grand.  Second 
prize  was  won  by  Mrs.  M.  A.  Westmacott,  also 
with  a  beautiful  series,  and  third  prize  went  to 
Mr.  J.  F.  Blyth. 

The  class  for  six  blooms,  distinct,  was  a  good 
one,  thirteen  entries  being  forthcoming.  First 
prize  went  to  Mr.  Frank  Davey,  Warley  Mount, 
Brentwood,  with  a  dainty  set.  Second  prize  to 
Mr.  W.  Fowler,  Mill  Hill,  and  third  prize  to 
Mr.  G.  Lewis,  the  last-named  having  a  good 
Mildred  Grant. 

Classes  restricted  to  those  who  have  recently 
joined  the  society  were  meritorious.  For  six 
blooms,  distinct,  there  were  seven  entries,  Mrs. 
G.  M.  Barnes,  Rochford,  leading  with  very  lovely 
blooms  ;  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  Frank  Davey, 
Brentwood,  and  third  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr. 

F.  Barrett.  Mr.  S.  L.  Harvey,  Southampton, 
led  in  a  similar  class  with  a  pretty  set,  followed 
by  Mrs.  Dick,  Purley,  for  a  rather  uneven  series. 

Extra  Classes  for  Amateurs. 

For  twenty-four  blooms,  open  to  those  who 
have  never  previously  won  a  champion  trophy  or 
first  prize,  there  were  eight  grand  exhibits.  First 
prize  was  secured  by  Mr.  W.  Leggett,  Colchester, 
with  splendid  flowers.  J.  B.  Clark,  Captain 
Hayward,  White  Lady,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Gustave 
Piganeau,  David  M.  Ker  and  Mrs.  Sharman 
Cra\vford  were  some  of  the  most  conspicuous  ; 
second  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Richards, 
with  a  smaller  but  very  even  lot  of  flowers,  and 
third  prize  was  secured  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Hammond. 

For  the  Harkness  Silver  Cup  there  were  eight 
competitors  in  the  class  for  twelve  distinct 
varieties.  Mr.  Alfred  Tate,  Leatherhead,  was 
first  with  a  grand  lot.  Conite  Raimljaud, 
Gustave  Piganeau,  Mildred  Grant,  Mamie  and 
Mme.  Cusin  were  all  good  flowers.  Mr.  E.  B. 
Lindsell  was  second  with  a  charming  set,  and 
Mr.  0.  G.  Orpen,  Colchester,  third,  with 
beautiful  Teas. 

For  nine  blooms  each  of  Hybrid  Teas  and  Teas 
and  Noisettes,  distinct,  there  were  four  grand 
boxes  of  blooms.  Mr.  Orpen  was  first  with  a 
beautiful  lot  of  flowers.     Mildred  Grant,  White 


Maman  Coehet,  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley,  Lady 
Roberts,  Joseph  Hill,  La  France  and  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Grant  were  superb.  Mr.  J.  Wakeley,  Rainham, 
had  a  lovely  lot  of  flowers  for  second  prize,  and 
Mr.  W.  Leggett  was  third,  also  with  some  fine 
blooms. 

For  six  blooms  of  new  Roses,  distinct,  there 
were  no  less  than  eight  entries.  First  prize  was 
won  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Holland,  Sutton,  Surrey,  who 
had  Hugh  Dickson,  J.  B.  Clark,  Dean  Hole, 
Lady  Ashtown  and  Mrs.  J.  Bateman  nicely 
represented.  Second  prize  was  awarded  to  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  Havering-atte-Bower ; 
and  third  prize  was  secured  by  Mr.  Conway 
Jones,  Gloucester. 

Tea  and  Noisette  Section. 

For  the  trophy  and  replica  given  in  the  class 
for  eighteen  blooms,  distinct,  there  were  five 
beautiful  exhibits.  First  prize  was  won  by  Mr. 
A.  Hill  Gray,  Bath,  for  a  neat  and  even  series, 
Mrs.  Edward  Mawley,  F.  Von  Mar(^chal,  Brides- 
maid and  Auguste  Compte  were  among  other  good 
things.  The  Rev.  F.  R.  Burnside,  Great  Stam- 
bridge,  Essex,  was  second  with  charming  blooms, 
and  Mr.  Conway  Jones  third  with  an  excellent 
series. 

For  twelve  blooms,  distinct,  there  were  seven 
entries.  A  beautiful  lot  of  flowers  secured  lead- 
ing honours  for  Mr.  Alfred  Tate.  Mme.  Cusin, 
Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon,  Etoile  de  Lyon  and 
Comtesse  de  Nadaillac  were  all  splendid.  Mr. 
E.  M.  Everefield,  Horsham,  was  placed  second 
with  a  capital  lot  ;  and  Mrs.  Beville  Forteseue 
third  with  a  fresh  lot  of  blooms. 

The  class  for  eight  trebles  is  always  very 
interesting.  In  the  present  instance  there  were 
four  entries,  Mr.  A.  Hill  Gray  leading  quite 
comfortably.  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  Frau  von  Mar^- 
chal,  Aug.  Comte,  The  Bride  and  Souvenir  de 
Pierre  Notting  were  all  superb.  The  second  was 
secured  by  Mr.  Conway  Jones,  who  had  a  charm- 
ing lot  of  flowers  :  and  the  third  went  to  Mr. 
0.  G.  Orpen  with  another  good  box  of  flowers. 

For  seven  blooms  of  one  variety  in  a  vase 
Mr.  Orpen  was  a  good  first  with  very  handsome 
flowers  of  White  Maman  Coohet ;  the  Rev.  F.  R. 
Burnside  was  second  with  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  and 
third  prize  went  to  Mr.  A.  Hill  Gray  for  White 
Maman  Coehet. 
Open  to  Growers  or  Fewer  than  500  Plants. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  blooms,  distinct,  open 
to  growers  of  fewer  than  .500  plants,  there  were 
six  entries.  First  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  T.  B. 
Gabriel,  Woking,  with  a  charming  box  of  flowers  ; 
second  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  T.  E.  Pallett, 
Earl's  Colne,  with  a  very  handsome  series,  running 
the  first  prize  very  closely,  and  third  prize  was 
secured  by  Mr.  M.  Whittle  with  a  fresh  lot. 

Five  blooms  of  one  variety,  set  up  in  ft  vase, 
found  eight  competitors.  Mr.  W.  Boyes, 
Middleton-on-the- Wolds,  Yorkshire,  was  a  good 
first  with  White  Maman  Coehet ;  Mr.  C.  F.  H. 
Leslie,  Hertingfordbury ,  was  second,  and  Mr.  T.  E. 
Pallett  was  third  with  Mrs.  E.  Mawley. 

For  growers  of  fewer  than  200  plants  there  was 
much  of  interest.  For  nine  blooms,  distinct, 
there  were  four  entries.  Mr.  F.  Slaughter, 
Steyning  was  first  with  a  fine  lot  of  highly-finished 
flowers ;  second,  Mr.  J.  T.  Strange,  Sulhampsted, 
with  a  charming  display,  and  Mr.  Francis  G. 
Hayes  was  third  with  an  almost  equally  good  lot. 

For  six  blooms,  distinct,  Mr.  Walter  S.  Chap- 
man, Warminster,  was  placed  first  ;  Mr.  W. 
Onslow  Times,  Hitchin,  second ;  and  Mrs.  E. 
Home  third.     There  were  four  competitors. 

For  five  blooms,  arranged  in  a  vase,  Mr.  Chap- 
man was  first,  Mrs.  A.  E. 'Clarke,  Nottingham, 
second,  and  Mr.  W.  R.  Hammond  third. 

In  the  classes  for  growers  of  fewer  than 
100  plants  of  Teas  and  Noisettes  there  was  good 
competition,  and  some  excellent  flowers  were 
seen  in  the  leading  stands. 

Exhibition  Roses  in  Vases. 

In  the  class  for  nine  distinct  varieties,  five 
"olooms  of  each,  set  up  in  vases,  there  were  three 


verj'  good  exhibits.  The  first  prize  was  won 
by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  with  grand 
examples  of  Mildred  Grant,  White  Maman 
Coehet,  Hugh  Dickson,  Frau  Karl  Drusehki  and 
Souvenir  de  Pierre  Notting.  Mr.  C.  C.  William- 
son, Canterbury,  was  second  ;  third,  Mr.  A.  Hill 
Gray,  with  plenty  of  colour  in  his  exhibit. 

Six  varieties  of  Tea  Roses,  seven  blooms  of 
each,  arranged  in  vases  made  a  nice  exhibit.  Mr. 
E.  M.  Eversfield  was  first  with  Mrs.  E.  Mawley 
and  others  in  fine  form.  Mr.  A.  Hill  Gray  was 
second  with  smaller  flowers. 

P^or  smaller  growers,  the  class  for  five  vases  of 
five  blooms  was  well  contested.  Mr.  E.  R.  Smith, 
Muswell  Hill,  showed  exceptionally  bright  and 
pleasing  flowers.  Captain  Hayward,  Gustave 
Piganeau,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant  and  Marquise  Litta 
were  striking.     Miss  B.  H.  Langton  was  second. 

Decorative  Section. — Ladies  Only. 

For  a  table  decoration  of  cut  Roses  there  were 
nine  competitors,  the  display  as  a  whole  being 
very  charming.  First  prize  was  won  by  Mrs. 
0.  G.  Orpen,  Colchester,  for  a  very  dainty  dis- 
play of  white  and  buff  Roses,  charmingly  inter- 
spersed with  trailing  Rose  growths  of  green  and 
coppery  colour  ;  the  second  was  secured  by  Mrs. 
W.  Munt,  Welwyn,  for  a  salmon  pink-coloured 
arrangement  of  Roses,  very  pretty,  but  slightly 
overdone  with  flowers  :  the  equal  third  was  won 
respectively  by  Mrs.  J.  P.  Fearon  and  Miss  J. 
B.  Langton. 

A  bowl  of  cut  RoBcs  was  represented  by  six 
exhibits.  First  prize  was  awarded  to  Mrs.  G.  A. 
Hammond,  Burgess  Hill  ;  second  to  Mrs.  Orpen  ; 
and  third  to  Miss  J.  B.  Langton  for  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Grant. 

In  another  class,  for  a  bowl  of  Roses,  in  which 
there  were  twelve  entries,  Mrs.  0.  G.  Orpen 
was  first  with  a  lovely  blush  pink  Damask 
Seedling,  named  after  the  lady  exhibiting  it. 
This  is  a  beautiful  Rose  and  decidedly  decorative. 
Miss  J.  B.  Langton  was  second  with  Una  ;  and 
Miss  A.  F.  Harwood,  with  Liberty,  was  placed 
third. 

Twelve  beautiful  vases  of  Roses  contested  for 
first  prize,  and  this  was  ultimately  found  in  the 
exhibit  from  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  with  a  lovely  lot 
of  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant;  Mrs.  E.  P.  Butcher, 
Ipswich,  was  second  with  a  lovely  vase  of  Mme. 
Abel  Chatenay ;  and  Mrs.  C.  C.  Williamson 
third  with  a  beautiful  crimson  variety. 

There  were  eight  entries  for  a  hand  basket  of 
Roses,  leading  honours  falling  to  the  lot  of  Mrs. 
Orpen.  Second  prize  was  secured  by  Miss  E.  S. 
Scott  with  Mrs.  John  Laing,  and  Mrs.  C.  C. 
Williamson  was  third  with  Liberty  and  other 
crimson  sorts. 

Decorative  Roses. 

Of  the  two  competitors  for  eighteen  distinct 
kinds  of  decorative  garden  Roses,  Mrs.  Alfred 
Tate  was  a  very  easy  first  with  a  delightful  series 
of  beautiful  flowers.  Bardou  Job,  Dawn,  Una, 
Irish  Glory,  Crimson  Damask,  (lustave  Regis  and 
Marquis  Balbrano  were  all  very  handsome.  The 
Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  was  second  with  a  less 
striking  exhibit,  though  very  pretty. 

For  twelve  distinct  varieties  there  were  four 
entries.  Mrs.  A.  F.  Perkins,  Holmwood, 
Dorking,  was  placed  first  with  a  charming 
exhibit ;  second,  Mr.  Herbert  W.  Dunlop,  Read- 
ing ;  third.  Lady  Sutton. 

In  the  class  for  six  distinct  kinds  there  were 
no  less  than  eight  exhibitors.  Mr.  A.  C.  Turner, 
Edgware,  was  well  placed  in  the  leading  position 
with  a  very  handsome  series.  Mme.  Abel 
Chatenay,  Mme.  Bavary  and  Marquise  de  Salis- 
bury were  very  fine.  Dr.  T.  E.  Pallett  was  a 
good  second,  and  Mr.  E.  Mawley  third. 

The  class  for  six  vases  of  Sweet  Briar  Roses 
was  very  pleasing.  Lady  Sutton,  Newbury,  was  a 
good  first  with  Flora  Mclvor,  Amy  Robsart, 
Lady  Penzance,  Jeannie  Deans,  Anne  of  Gierstein 
and  Rose  Bradwardine.  Second  prize  was  secured 
by  Mrs.  E.  Home,  Reigate,  and  third  prize  went 
to  Mr.  H.  R.  Darlington. 
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For  six  vases  of  garden  Roses  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Pemberton  was  awarded  first;  Mr.  W.  A.  Myers, 
Bishop's  Waltham,  was  placed  second,  and  Mr. 
E.  Mawley  third. 

T)ie  class  for  five  distinct  varieties  of  decorative 
Roses  was  well  contested,  tlie  seven  exhibits 
making  a  noteworthy  display.  Tlie  Viscountess 
Knfield  was  placed  first  with  a  striking  lot  very 
beautifully  set  up.  Miss  B.  H.  Langton  was 
fjuite  a  good  second,  and  Mr.  A.  C.  Turner  third. 

The  only  exhibitor  for  five  varieties  of 
wichuraiana  Roses  was  Mr.  D.  L.  Freeland, 
Snodland,  Kent.  The  varieties  were  Fran9ois 
Foucard,  Alberic  Barbier,  Elisa  Robichon, 
Francois  Poisson  and  Paul  Transon.  An  interest- 
ing exhibit. 

The  class  for  five  distinct  varieties  shown  in 
Bamboo  stands  was  a  great  success,  seven  entries 
being  forthcoming.  First  prize  was  won  by  Mr. 
Orpen  with  a  charming  exhibit.  Lady  Curzon, 
Jersey  Beauty,  Una,  Irish  Glory  and  a  single 
Crimson  Damask  were  the  varieties  staged. 
Second  prize  was  awarded  to  Mrs.  E.  Wightman, 
Bengeo,  Herts,  with  a  ver}-  striking  series  ;  and 
third  prize  was  placed  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Myers. 


NON-COMPETITIVE  EXHIBITS. 
Messrs.  Laxton  Brothers,  Bedford,  exhibited 
some  magnificent  fruits  of  their  new  Strawberry 
Bedford  Champion.  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co., 
Rothesay,  exhibited  a  very  beautiful  lot  of  Sweet 
Peas  in  numerous  varieties.  The  Gloxinias  from 
Messrs.  Peed  and  Son,  West  Norwood,  and  the 
Tufted  Pansies  set  up  in  bowls  by  Mr.  Howard 
H.  Crane,  Woodview  Terrace,  Highgate,  were 
much  admired.  There  was  a  most  interesting 
collection  of  hardy  flowers  from  the  Misses 
Hopkins,  Barming,  near  Maidstone,  and  Messrs. 
Hugh  Low  and  Co.  set  up  some  splendid  Fig  trees 
in  pots  and  Carnations. 


Silver   Medal   Blooms. 
Nurserymen. 

Best  Hybrid  Perpttual. — Suzanne  Marie  Rodo- 
oanaehi,  shown  by  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and 
Sons,  Newtownards,  County  Down. 

Best  Hybrid  Tea.  ^Mildred  Grant,  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  R.  Harkness  and  Co.,  Hitchin. 

Best  Tea.— Mrs.  Edward  Mawley,  shown  by 
Messrs.  Burrell  and  Co.,  Cambridge. 

Amateurs. 
'~ Best  Hybrid  Tea.— La,  France,  shown  by  Mr. 
T.  B.  Gabriel,  Woking. 

Best  Tea.— Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  shown  by  Mr.  E. 
B.  Lindsell,  Hitchin. 

Best  Hybrid  Perpetual.— tdr.  A.  Tate,  Down- 
side, Leatherhead,  showed  the  silver  medal 
Hybrid  Perpetual  Rose. 

New  Roses. 

In  the  open  class  for  nine  blooms  of  any  new 
Rose,  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons,  New- 
townards, County  Down,  were  first  with 
excellent  blooms  of  the  variety  Dean  Hole. 
Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Son,  Colchester,  were 
second  with  Lady  Ashtown,  and  Messrs.  B.  R. 
Cant  and  Sons,  Colchester,  were  third  with 
Dean  Hole.  An  extra  prize  was  awarded  to 
Messrs.  Bide  and  Son,  Woking,  for  Rose  Queen 
of  Spain. 

Twelve  blooms,  distinct  varieties,  of  new 
Roses  first  offered  in  1!M)4,  and  subseijuently 
Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co. ,  Braiswick  Nurseries, 
Colchester,  were  first.  They  showed  Betty, 
Mrs.  David  McKee,  Mme.  Melanie  Soupert, 
Hugh  Dickson,  Richmond,  Countess  of  Derby 
and  others.  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  Belmont  Royal 
Nurseries,  Belfast,  was  second ;  he  had  fine 
blooms  of  M.  Charles  de  Luze,  Mme.  Melanie 
Soupert,  Comtesse  de  Saxe  and  others. 

A  Gold  Medal  was  awarded  to  each  of  the 
following  new  Roses  : 

Queen  of  Spain. — A  handsome  Hybrid  Tea 
Rose,  full  and  of  excellent  form,  salmon  flesh  in 
the  centre  and  almost  white  in  the  outer  petals. 


A  coloured  plate  of  this  Rose  was  given  in  The 
Garden  for  December  22,  1906.  Shown  by 
Messrs.  Bide  and  Sons,  Woking. 

Lady  Helen  Vincent  (Hybrid  Tea). — A  large 
and  beautiful  flower,  with  shell-like  outer  petals. 
The  prevailing  colour  is  rosy  salmon.  Shown  by 
Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Newtownards. 

A  Card  of  Commendation  was  awarded  to 
each  of  the  following  : 

Mrs.  Henry  Welter. — This  is  the  result  of  a 
cross  between  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay  and  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Grant,  and  the  colouring  is  best  described 
by  saying  that  it  is  intermediate  between  the 
two  parents.  It  is  not  a  very  full  flower,  but  of 
lovely  rich  salmon  rose  colouring.  Shown  by 
Mr.  Henry  Weller,  Leatherhead. 

Ooldjinch. — A  vigorous  rambling  Rose  with 
yellow  buds  produced  freely.  As  the  flowers 
expand  they  become  much  paler  in  colour. 
Shown  by  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt. 


SOME  OTHER  ROSE  SHOWS. 


blooms,  distinct,  Mr.  A.  Tate,  Downside,  LeatherheSd, 
being  second  in  each  case.  Messrs.  E.  M.  Eversfield  and 
T.  B.  Gabriel  respectively  won  the  third  prize  in  these 


ISLE    OF    WIGHT    KOSE    SHOW. 

On  Coronation  Day  the  fifteenth  annual  exhibition  of 
Roses  under  the  auspices  of  the  Isle  uf  Wight  Rose  Society, 
which  boasts  the  patronage  of  the  King  and  Princess 
Henry  of  Battenberg,  was  held  in  the  charming  grounds 
of  Rylstone,  Shanklin,  kindly  lent  for  the  occasion  by  Mrs. 
Everett.  It  was  a  matter  for  some  regret  that  some  of  the 
big  firms  of  Rose  growers  who  were  expected  failed  to  put 
in  an  appearance.  Those  wlio  came,  however,  put  up 
some  splendid  blooms. 

In  the  open  class  for  twenty-four  blooms,  Messrs. 
Hicks  and  Bloomfield  of  Reading  were  most  successful, 
their  blooms  of  Mildred  Grant,  Maman  Cochet  and  others 
being  much  admired.  The  West  of  England  Rose  Farm 
(Taunton)  gained  second  honours.  For  twelve  blooms, 
one  variety,  tlie  West  of  England  firm  were  first  with  a 
fine  lot  of  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley,  Messrs.  Hicks  and  Bloom- 
field  being  a  close  second.  The  eighteen  Tea  Roses  saw 
Mr.  E.  M.  Eversfield  winning ;  he  showed  a  magnificent 
Medea.  Mr.  G.  Prince,  who  came  a  good  second,  made  a 
noteworthy  exhibit  with  Comtesse  de  Nadaitlac,  Inno- 
cente  Pirola  and  others.  In  the  open  classes,  probably 
the  most  generally  admired  exhibits  were  those  for  twelve 
bunches  of  garden  Roses.  Mr.  Prince's  first  prize  stand 
was  magnificent. 

Th«  Isle  of  Wight  classes  for  the  King's  gold  medal, 
challenge  bowls  and  other  medals  were  strongly  repre- 
sented. The  King's  medal  was  won  after  a  close  fight  by 
Mrs.  Westmacott  of  Nettlestone  with  a  very  fine  stand  of 
a  dozen  blooms.  Mrs.  Murray's  exhibit  was  a  close  second, 
and  the  Rev.  G.  E.  Jeans  came  third.  The  silver  challenge 
bowl  was  won  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Richards  of  Ryde  with  a 
splendid  stand  of  twenty-four  blooms,  and  this  exhibitor 
also  won  the  medals  for  the  best  Tea  Rose  and  the  best 
Hybrid  Perpetual  in  the  show  among  the  Island  classes. 
These  blooms  were  Dupuy  Jaraain  and  Souvenir  d'Elise 
Vardon.  The  medal  presented  by  the  tradesmen  of 
Shanklin  for  Tea  Roses  was  gained  by  Miss  Ward,  Fresh- 
water. 

The  junior  challenge  bowl  was  won  from  Mrs.  Morritt 
by  Mrs.  Westmacott,  last  year's  winner  having  to  be 
content  with  second  this  year.  In  the  class  for  four 
distinct  Roses,  three  of  each,  Mrs.  Murray  showed  a  very 
beautifully-coloured  Mme.  Ravary. 

Messrs.  W.  H.  Rogers  and  Son  showed  a  number  of  cut 
blooms  not  fur  competition  ;  Mr.  Ladhams,  Shirley  Nur- 
series, showed  a  large  number  of  hardy  perennials  ;  and 
Mr.  C.  Orchard  of  Bembridge  made  a  speciality  of  his 
Marguerites. 

The  table  decorations  were  very  eftectively  done,  Mrs. 
G.  Kent's  prize-winning  scheme  being  worked  out  in  most 
delicately-tinted  Roses  and  cream  foliage. 

The  duties  devolving  upon  the  secretariat  were  efiiciently 
discharged  by  the  Rev.  G.  E.  Jeans  and  Mr.  E.  V.  Matthews. 

SUTTON     ROSE     SHOW. 
The  twenty-sixth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Sutton   and 
District  Rose  Society  was  held  on  the  2nd  inst.  in  the 
Public  Hall,  Sutton,  and  an  excellent  show  resulted.    Many 
magnificent  blooms  were  to  be  seen. 

In  the  nurserymen's  classes  the  Sutton  Challenge  Cup 
for  forty-eight  blooms,  distinct  varieties,  was  won  by 
Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  Braiswick  Nurseries, 
Colchester,  who  showed  many  splendid  blooms ;  Messrs. 
D.  Prior  and  Son,  Colchester,  were  placed  second:  and 
Messrs.  R.  Harkness  and  Co.,  Hitchin,  third  The  e.xhibit 
from  Messrs.  Harkness  contained  a  perfect  bloom  of 
Captain  Hay  ward  that  won  the  silver  medal  ottered  for  the 
best  bloom  in  the  classes  open  to  nurser>'m  en  (presented  by 
Mr.  E.  J.  Holland).  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Son  won  first 
prize  for  twenty-four  Roses,  distinct,  and  for  three  distinct 
varieties,  seven  blooms  of  each,  in  vases,  Messrs. 
Benjamin  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  Old  Rose  Gardens,  Colchester, 
being  second  in  each  case.  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co. 
were  placed  first  for  twelve  blooms,  distinct,  of  Tea  Roses. 

In  the  classes  open  to  all  amateurs,  Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell, 
Hitchin,  won  the  Coronation  Cup,  oftered  for  twelve 
blooms,  distinct,  with  a  collection  of  unusually  large 
flowers.      Mr.    Lindsell    was    also    first    for    twenty-four 


For  seven  blooms  of  any  one  variety,  shown  in  a  vase, 
Mr.  E.  M.  Eversfield,  Horsham,  was  first  with  Bessie 
Brown.     Mr.  A.  Tate  showed  the  best  twelve  Tea  Roses. 

The  exhibit  that  won  first  prize  for  Mr.  T.  B.  Gabriel, 
Woking,  in  the  class  for  eighteen  blooms,  distinct,  was  an 
excellent  one,  and  contained  perhaps  the  finest  bloom  of 
Mildred  Grant  that  we  have  ever  seen.  This  flower  won 
the  silver  medal  as  the  best  Rose  in  Classes  6  to  15. 
Messrs.  Eversfield  and  G.  A.  Hammond  were  second  and 
third  respectively.  Captain  Hay  ward  and  Airs.  E.  Mawley 
were  finely  shown  by  Mr.  Eversfield  in  his  first  prize  stand 
of  six  distinct  Roses,  three  l>looms  of  each. 

In  the  class  open  to  those  growing  less  than  1,000  plants, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Wakeiey,  Rainham,  Kent,  was  a  most  successful 
exhibitor,  being  fiist  for  twelve  Roses,  distinct  five  blooms 
of  any  one  variety  in  vase  and  nine  Tea  Roses. 

In  the  class  open  to  amateurs  with  less  than  500  plants 
Mr.  W.  R.  Hammond  won  first  prize  for  six  Roses,  distinct. 
Mr.  W.  D.  Cony  had  the  best  twelve  Roses,  distinct,  in  the 
local  class. 

The  Alexander  Clark  Challenge  Bowl  offered  in  the 
local  class  for  nine  Roses  distinct  was  won  by  Mr.  A.  E. 
Farnden  This  excellent  e.xhibit  contained  a  splendid 
bloom  of  Captain  Hayward  that  won  the  silver  medal  for 
the  best  bloom  in  all  the  local  classes,  and  also  the  silver 
medal  offered  for  the  best  Rose  in  Classes  16  to  19.  Mr. 
W.  D.  Cony  showed  the  best  Tea  Roses.  The  Ladies' 
Challenge  Cup  was  won  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Edwards  for  six 
blooms,  distinct.  An  exhibit  in  this  class  from  Mr.  R.  W. 
Miller  contained  the  silver  medal  bloom  (Caroline  Testout) 
in  Classes  20  and  21.  Messrs.  W.  D.  Cony,  P.  H.  Beck, 
E.  F.  Gann,  A.  G.  Matthews  and  G.  Emeiy  were  other 
winners  of  first  prizes  in  the  local  classes. 

Mr.  E.J.  Holland  won  first  prize  for  nine  distinct  varieties 
of  Sweet  Peas,  having  a  beautiful  lot.  Mr.  M.  Cinrath 
showed  the  best  Gloxinias,  and  the  Begonias  from  Mr.  F. 
Keith-Jones  deservedly  won  first  prize. 

Miss  M.  M.  West  arranged  the  best  basket  of  Roses, 
using  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay,  while  iliss  Brill  won  first 
prize  in  another  class  for  a  similar  exhibit.  There  was 
keen  competition  in  the  class  for  table  decoration  (R<)ses 
only  to  be  used),  the  first  prize  being  won  by  Mrs.  A. 
Robinson,  CarshaltoD,  who  made  use  of  the  variety  Mme. 
Abel  Chatenay. 


CANTERBURY    AND    EAST    KENT    ROSE    SHOW.   - 

The  twenty-ninth  annual  show  of  this  society  was  held 
on  Thursday,  the  27th  ult.,  in  the  park  adjoining  Barton 
Court,  by  kiud  permission  of  General  Russell,  C.V.O. 
Although  not  an  ideal  summer's  day,  the  weather  held 
fine  all  day  and  the  afternoon  was  a  very  pleasant  one. 
There  was  a  large  attendance,  and  the  performance  of  the 
fine  band  of  the  7th  Dragoon  Guards,  who  played  an 
excellent  selection  of  music  during  the  afternoon,  was 
much  enjoyed.  The  entries  for  the  show  were  rather 
more  numerous  than  last  year,  and  although  the  quality 
of  the  blooms  had  suffered  somewhat  from  the  inclement 
weather,  some  very  fine  blooms  were  staged,  and  the 
general  display  was  on  the  whole  a  very  good  one. 

A  beautiful  decorative  exhibit,  not  for  competition,  was 
staged  by  Messrs.  Mount  of  Canterbury,  Frau  Karl 
Druschki  and  Richmond  being  shown  in  great  perfection. 

The  ladies'  classes  were  well  filled,  seven  tables  being 
shown,  Ijut  the  quality  of  those  was  hardly  up  to  the 
average.  The  baskets  were  vei-y  pretty,  eight  of  these 
being  entered. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Williamson  (hon.  secretary),  won  the  five  guinea 
challenge  cup  presented  by  the  Mayor,  (F.  Bennett- 
Goldney,  Esq.,  F.S.A.),  outright,  and  also  the  silver  medal 
for  the  best  Hybrid  Tea  with  Lady  Moyra  Beauclerc.  Mr. 
Cooper  Wacher  won  the  members'  cup,  presented  by  J. 
Henniker  Heaton,  M.P.,  with  a  beautiful  1)0X  of  eighteen 
varieties.  The  cup  presented  by  the  Mayoress  of  Canter- 
bury was  won  by  Dr.  Freeland  of  Snodland  with  twelve 
varieties.  Mr.  R.  E.  West  won  the  silver  medal  for  the 
best  Hybrid  Perpetual,  with  Captain  Hayward  ;  and  the 
bronze  medal  for  the  best  bloom  in  the  section  for  growers 
of  less  than  150  plants  was  secured  by  Mr.  D.  Amos,  with 
a  very  flue  bloom  of  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria. 

The  judging  in  the  professional  classes  was  carried  out 
by  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Biron  and  R.  E.  West ;  in  the  amateurs 
by  Messrs.  Bunyard  of  Maidstone,  and  H.  ilount ;  the 
ladies'  classes  being  judged  by  Mrs.  Euj^ne  O'Sullivan, 
Mrs.  Cooper  Wacher  and  Mrs.  C.  C.  Williamson. 


NORWICH    ROSE    SHOW. 

Held  on  the  '27th  ult.  in  the  grounds  of  E.  T.  Boardman, 
Esq.,  Town  Close  House,  this  fixture  was  most  successful, 
ilessrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  J.  Burrell  and  Co.  (Cam- 
bridge), Rev.  J.  A.  L.  Fellowes  (BunwelD,  R.  Steward, 
Esq.  (Saxlinghara),  Colonel  Rous  (Worstead),  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Dauby.  Captain  Francis  and  the  Bishop  of  Ipswich 
were  anmng  the  principal  winners  in  the  Rose  classes. 
Mr.  Lewis  Smith,  gardener  to  Robert  Fellowes,  Esq., 
Shotesham  Park,  set  up  a  splendid  lot  of  herbaceous 
flowers.  Other  good  exhibits  here  were  from  O.  Corder, 
Esq.,  Rev.  R  W.  Pitt  and  Mr.  W.  Chettleburgh,  gardener 
to  Colonel  Rous,  Worstead.  In  this  section,  too,  a  nice 
display  was  made  by  the  schoolboys  at  Crooksplace,  one  of 
the  elementary  schools  where  gardening  is  well  taught. 
Mr.  E.  Peake,  the  head-master,  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  exhibit. 

Mr.  W.  Allan,  Gunton  Park  Gardens,  had  splendid  cut 
Carnation  blooms  in  a  bold  display.  The  best  exotic 
flowers  were  from  Mr.  L,  Smith,  who  also  took  the 
premier  awards  for  Irises. 
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EDITORIAL.   NOTICBS. 

Every  department  of  horticulture  is  represented  in  THE 
Garden,  and  the  Editor  invites  readers  to  send  in  questioTis 
relating  to  matters  upon  which  they  icisk  advice  from 
competent  authorities.  With  that  object  he  vnshes  to  make 
the  "Answers  to  Correspondents"  columns  a  conspicuous 
feature,  and,  when  queries  are  printed,  he  hopes  readers 
will  kindly  give  enquirers  the  benefit  of  their  assistatice. 
All  communications  must  be  written  clearly  on  one  side 
only  of  the  paper,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Garden,  accoTnpanied  by  naTne  and  address  of  the  sender. 


The  Editor  welcomes  photographs,  articles  and  Twtes, 
but  he  vnll  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  return.  All 
reasonable  care,  however,  will  be  taken,  and,  where  stamps 
are  enclosed,  he  vnll  endeavour  to  retttm  non-accepted 
contributions. 


As  regards  photographs,  if  payment  be  desired,  the 
Editor  asks  that  the  price  required  for  reproduction  be 
plainXy  stated.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  only 
the  actual  photographer  or  oimier  of  the  copyright  vnll  be 
treated  vnth. 


The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  return  of  artistic 
or  literary  contributions  which  he  may  not  be  able  to  use, 
and  the  receipt  of  a  proof  must  not  be  taken  as  evidence 
that  an  article  is  accepted.  Publication  in  The  Garden 
vtUI  alone  be  recognised  as  acceptance. 


Offices;  SO^  TavistOQk  Street,  Qovent  Garden,  W.C, 


AMERICAN     GOOSEBERRY 
MILDEW  IN  ENGLAND. 

IN  view  of  an  important  stage  having 
been  reached  in  relation  to  the  above 
matter,  will  you  kindly  allow  me  space 
for  the  following  remarks'?  Royal 
assent  was  given  on  Thursday,  the 
4th  inst.,  to  the  Destructive  Insects  and  Pests 
Act,  1907,  and  the  Board  of  Agriculture  will 
now  be  able,  under  this  new  law,  to  issue 
an  order  against  the  American  Gooseberry 
mildew.  I  wish  to  point  out  how  matters 
stand  at  this  juncture,  and  especially  to 
emphasise  the  necessity  for  growers  to  co- 
operate with  the  Board  to  stamp  out  this 
new  pest.  During  the  past  few  weeks  I  have 
visited  affected  Gooseberry  plantations  in 
Worcestershire,  Gloucestershire  and  Norfolk, 
and  in  many  cases  I  have  seen  the  berries, 
leaves  and  young  shoots  smothered  with  the 
white  powdery  masses  of  spores  of  the 
American  Gooseberry  mildew.  Experience 
in  this  country  has  already  shown  (as  it  has 
in  other  countries  on  the  Continent)  that 
severe  pruning  in  the  winter  and  frequent 
spraying  during  the  spring  and  summer 
months  do  not  eradicate  the  disease,  and  that 
the  only  certain  way  of  dealing  with  this 
pest,  if  we  wish  to  stamp  it  out  before  it 
spreads  through  the  country,  is  to  grub  up 
and  burn  the  affected  bushes. 

Already  instances  have  occurred  of  con- 
siderable losses  to  growers  caused  by  this 
new  disease.  In  one  case  a  grower  discovered 
the  disease  in  his  nursery,  and  it  was  not 
until  he  had  grubbed  up  and  burnt  the  whole 
of  his  nursery  stock,  of  the  value  of  some 
£70,  that  the  danger  of  the  disease  spreading 
to  the  adjacent  Gooseberry  plantations  (of  a 
large  acreage)  was  removed.  In  another  case 
the  loss  was  more  serious  still  ;  here  in  a 
plantation  of  some  fourteen  acres  not  only 
had  all  the  Gooseberry  bushes  to  bedestroyed, 
but,  as  I  found  the  mildew  had  spread  to  Red 
Currant  bushes  growing  intermixed  with  the 
Gooseberries,  it  was  necessary  to  grub  up  and 
burn  these  also,  in  order  to  ensure  the  eradi. 
cation  of  the  disease  and  safeguard  the 
surrounding  unaffected  plantations.  The 
total  loss  in  this  case  amounted  to  some 
hundreds  of  pounds.  In  a  third  case,  a 
nurseryman  lost  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
through  the  necessity  of  having  to  burn  a 
large  stock  of  recently  -  imported  standard 


Gooseberries  affected  with  the  disease.  It 
is  clear  that  growers  are  just  beginning  to 
experience  the  spread  of  a  disease  which, 
unless  resolutely  stamped  out,  will  gradually 
invade  and  ruin  their  Gooseberry  plantations, 
just  as  the  "  big  bud  "  mite  has  ruined  Black 
Currant  plantations. 

The  disease  has  been  allowed  seven  years' 
start  in  Ireland  and  two  or  three  years'  start 
in  England.  Now  that  the  Board  has  at 
length  acquired  the  necessary  legislative 
powers  to  deal  with  the  disease,  it  behoves 
all  growers  and  gardeners  generally  to  co- 
operate heartily  with  the  Board  if  they  wish 
to  see  the  American  Gooseberry  mildew 
stamped  out  and  their  Gooseberry  planta- 
tions kept  healthy.  Up  to  the  present  the 
outbreaks  that  have  occurred  in  England  are 
as  follows  :  Kent,  on  standard  Gooseberries 
only  in  one  nursery  (disease  believed  to  be 
now  stamped  out) ;  Worcestershire,  thirty- 
one  outbreaks  in  Gooseberry  plantations  ; 
Gloucestershire,  one  outbreak  ;  Wisbech  and 
district,  two  outbreaks;  Warwickshire,  one 
outbreak. 

E.  S.  Salmon,  F.L.S. 

(Mycologist  to  the  South-Eastem Agricultural 

College,  Wye,  Kent.) 


POTTING  SOIL  OR  COMPOST 

(ME.^SINfi    OF    THE    WoRD. ) 

Talking  the  other  day  to  a  town  assemblage 
with  respect  to  the  growing  of  small  plants  in 
pots  into  specimens  during  the  summer,  I  was 
asked,  and  very  appropriately,  too,  what  was 
meant  by  "good  potting  soil."  Now  these 
words,  or  the  common  ones,  "  good  compost," 
flow  glibly  from  tongue  and  pen ;  but  they 
convey  little  or  nothing  to  the  mind  of 
the  novice  in  pot  plant  culture,  and  need 
elucidating.  First,  it  is  needful  to  impress 
on  hearers  this  fact,  that  for  pot  plant  culture 
ordinary  garden  soil  will  not  do  at  all.  Plants 
growing  in  rich  soil  out  in  the  garden  are  in  ^■e^y 
diverse  eoi.ditions  from  similar  plants  growing 
in  the  very  restricted  space  that  flower  -  pots 
afford  to  their  roots.  For  these  soil  must  not 
only  have  an  ample  supply  of  plant  food  in  it, 
but  it  must  have  in  it  alsc5  some  fibre  or  other 
ingredient  which  shall  keep  tlie  compost  fairly 
open  and  porous,  allowing  air  and  water  to  pass 
through  'it  freel}',  thus  keeping  it  equally  moist 
and  sweet,  Lut  also  enabling  roots  to  run  in  it 
freely.  Ordinary  garden  soil  lacks  fil)re,  and 
after  being  freijuently  watered  in  i)ots  lacks 
porositj'.  It  runs  close  together  and  becomes 
hard  and  impervious ;  it  also  lacks  natural 
plant  food.  Now,  for  ordinary  plants  grown  in 
pots,  such  as  Fuchsias,  Begonias,  Geraniums, 
Heliotropes,    Roses    and    many   others,    a    good 
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compost  or  soil  should  consist  of  turfy  loam  taken 
from  an  old  pasture,  old  hot-bed  manure,  now 
solid  and  fully  decayed,  equally  well  decayed  leaf 
soil  and  sharp  white  sand.  But  the  turfy  loam  is 
the  primary  constituent,  and  should  be  in  the  pro- 
portion of  two-thirds  at  least  of  the  wliole. 
This  material  the  amateur  may  find  it  difficult  to 
obtain  in  some  localities,  especially  wliere  chalk 
or  sand  is  the  prevalent  subsoil.  But  wlierever 
building  is  proceeding,  especially-  on  pasture 
land,  it  should  be  the  aim  of  the  amateur  plant 
grower  to  secure  a  few  barrowloads  of  the 
surface,  including  the  turf.  The  older  the 
pasture  and  the  yellower  the  soil  under  it  the 
better.  If  when  this  soil  be  compressed  in  the 
hand  it  holds  together  it  is  a  stiff  loam,  and  can 
be  corrected  in  using  by  adding  rather  more 
sand.  If  it  is  a  free  loam  it  breaks  freely  and 
will  need  less  sand.  To  make  good  soil  the  grass 
or  pasture  should  be  cut  oft'  to  a  depth  of  from 
4  inches  to  6  inches,  be  removed  to  wliere  needed, 
then  be  made  a  stackorheapof  in  one  corner  of  the 
garden,  the  turves  being  placed  downwards.  If 
a  good  sprinkling  of  soot  be  placed  over  each 
layer  of  the  turves  it  will  do  good.  Such  soil  is 
practically  virgin  loam,  and  is  full  of  plant  food 
and  fibre.  The  turves  should  remain  untouched 
for  fully  si.'s  months  at  least  before  any  is  used  for 
potting.  Tlien  chop  down  the  sides,  collect  the 
soil,  and  run  it  through  a  coarse  sieve,  having  a 
mesh  nearly  an  inch  in  width.  Great  fineness 
in  potting  soil  should  be  avoided.  It  matters  not 
how  large  the  stacking  turves  may  be  if  planting 
be  at  the  first  obtainable,  as  once  built  up  into  a 
solid  heap  tlie  soil  will  remain  good  for  se\eral 
years.  In  running  the  loam  through  the  sieve 
care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  neither  grubs, 
wireworms  nor  other  insects  are  in  it.  To  the 
two-thirds  proportion  of  loam  thus  provided  for 
a  potting  process,  add  through  the  same  sieve, 
and  well  rubbed  by  the  hand  if  not  passing 
readily,  old  hot-bed  manure  and  good  decayed 
leaf-soil  to  make  the  other  third.  Well  mix  it, 
then  place  it  into  a  neat  heap  or  in  a  box  ready 
for  use  on  the  potting  bench.  It  is  best,  as  a  rule, 
to  add  the  sharp  white  or  silver  sand  when  about 
to  be  used,  giving,  if  loam  be  stiff,  two  quarts  to 
the  bushel  of  compost.  A.  D. 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 

FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

.luly  23. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Exhi- 
bition and  Meeting  ;  Manchester  Rose  Show  ; 
Tibshelf  Flower  Show. 

.July '24. — National^Carnation  Society's  Show, 
Harpenden  ;  Cardiff_  (two  days)  and  Crawley 
Flower  Shows. 

.July  25. — St.   Ives  Horticultural  Show. 

•July  26. — Southampton  and  Cheadle  {two 
days)  Flower  Shows. 

July  31. — Bishop's  Stortford  and  Chesterfield 
Flower  Shows. 


Royal     Hoptlcultupal     Society's 

lecture. — On  Tuesday  next,  the  23rd  inst.,  the 
occasion  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  exhi- 
bition and  meeting,  a  lecture  on  "  Rare  Trees  and 
Shrubs  in  the  Open  Air  "  will  be  given  at  3  p.m. 

A    show    of   Carnations    and 

PiCOteeS. — The  annual  exhibition  of  the 
National  Carnation  and  Piootee  Society  will  be 
held  in  the  Hall  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  Vincent  Square,  on  Wednesday  next 
the  24th  inst.  The  show  will  be  open  to  the 
public  at  1  p.m.  and  will  close  at  6  p.m.  The 
price  of  admission  before  3  p.m.  is  2s.  and  from 
3  p. m.  to  6  p. m.  Is. 

The    Horticultural   Club.— The 

annual  meeting  of  the  club  takes  place  on  Thursday 
next,  the  2.'>th  inst  The  party  will  leave 
Paddington  for  Marlow,  where  a  steam  launch 
will  be  in  waiting  to  eonvc}'  the  visitors  to 
Henley.     A  visit  will  be  made  to  Friar   Park, 


the  residence  of  Frank  Crisp,  Esq. ,  who  has 
kiiidly  invited  the  members  and  their  friends  to 
luncheon  and  tea.  Mr.  Crisp's  gardens  are  very 
beautiful,  and  the  rock  garden  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  England. 

South-Eastepn  Agrrlcultupal 

Collegre. — The  Right  Hon.  Ailwyn  Fellowes 
will  give  awaj'  the  diplomas  and  prizes  on 
Wednesday  next,  the  24th  inst.,  at  the  South- 
Eastern  Agricultural  College,  Wye,  Kent.  The 
college  was  awarded  the  silver  medal  (liighest 
award)  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  show 
at  Lincoln,  in  a  competition  of  exhibits  of  im- 
portance to  British  forestry,  for  a  collection  of 
insects,  &c. ,  injurious  to  forest  trees,  which  was 
made  and  set  up  by  the  vice-principal  and  entomo- 
logist, Mr.  F.  V.  Theobald. 

The  grapdeningr  chaplties.— By  kind 

permission  of  Mary  Countess  of  Ilchester  the 
beautiful  private  grounds  around  Holland  House 
were  open  to  visitors  to  Holland  House  flower 
show  for  a  small  payment,  the  proceeds  being 
given  to  the  gardening  charities.  The  latter  will 
benefit  to  the  extent  of  £167. 

The     National     Capnatlon     and 

PiCOtee  Society. — The  position  of  the 
society,  compaied  with  the  year  19t-t.5,  shows 
a  considerable  improvement.  A  balance  of 
£9"  los.  3d.  is  carried  forward  to  1907,  as 
against  £71  14s.  last  year,  and  the  inimber  of 
new  members  more  than  counterbalances  those 
lost  by  death  and  withdrawal  from  the  society. 
The  committee  look  forward  with  every  confi- 
dence to  a  considerable  accession  of  new  members 
in  the  coming  year.  They  feel  sure  the  members 
will  approve  of  the  wide  distribution  of  the  report 
of  the  society,  which  contains  much  valuable 
information  to  growers  and  exhibitors.  One 
thousand  copies  have  been  printed  and  circulated, 
all  applicants  having  been  supplied  with  a  copy, 
in  addition  to  numbers  ha\'ing  been  sent  to  those 
interested  in  the  Carnation.  By  this  means  the 
committee  consider  a  most  useful  work  is  being 
carried  on  in  the  interest  of  the  flower,  which 
cannot  fail  to  enhance  its  popularity  and 
increase  its  cultivation.  The  president  has 
also  generously  presented  the  members  wdth 
seed  saved  from  his  unrivalled  collection.  At 
the  foundation  of  the  society,  and  for  manj' 
years  after,  the  florists'  old  sj'stem  of  exhibiting 
Carnations  and  Picotees  in  a  dressed  state  was 
strictly  adhered  to,  and  but  little  encouragement 
was  given  to  exhibiting  them  in  their  natural 
condition.  The  society,  fully  alive  to  the  claims 
and  aspirations  of  those  members  who  prefer  to 
see  the  flower  exhibited  as  growii,  decided  at  the 
last  annual  meeting  to  alter  the  conditions  of  the 
schedule  and  to  give  the  same  encouragement  to 
exhibitors  of  "  undressed  ''  as  to  exhibitors  of 
"dressed"  blooms.  This  new  departure,  the 
committee  hope  and  believe,  will  considerably 
increase  the  interest  in  and  number  of  the 
exhibits. 

Southampton    Rose    Show.  —  The 

annual  Rose  show  and  summer  exhibition,  pro- 
moted by  the  Southampton  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  was  held  at  the  County  Ground  recently. 
From  a  financial  standpoint  the  show  was  a 
failure,  but  from  an  exhibitor's  point  of  view  it 
was  a  brilliant  success.  The  entries  of  Roses 
were  larger  than  they  have  been  since  the 
National  Rose  Society  held  their  exhibition 
there,  and  the  judges  bore  elofjuent  testimony  to 
the  quality  of  the  flowers,  especially  remembering 
the  amount  of  wet  we  have  had  this  season.  In 
the  classes  specially  for  Roses,  some  of  the 
blooms  were  really  wonderful,  both  in  point  of 
size  and  colouring.  In  these  classes  Messrs. 
B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons  and  Messrs.  Frank  Cant 
and  Co.  were  most  successful  exhibitors.  Messrs. 
B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons  succeeded  in  carrying  off 
the  award  for  the  premier  bloom  in  the  show 
with  Mildred  Grant,  which  also  carried  off  the 
medal  for  the  best  bloom  of  Hybrid  Perpetual 
or  Hybrid  Tea.  Another  successful  exhibitor 
was     Mr.     George     Prince,     whose     Mrs.      E. 


Mawley  was  awarded  the  medal  for  the 
best  bloom  among  the  Teas  and  Noisettes. 
The  Sweet  Pea  classes  were  a  feature  of  the 
show.  There  were  over  2t)0  entries,  and  the  dis- 
plays were  undoubtedly  one  of  the  outstanding 
merits  of  the  exhibition.  The  honours  were 
carried  off  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Breadmore  of  Win- 
chester, who  was  awarded  the  gold  medal  oS'ered 
by  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society.  Other 
successful  exhibitors  were  Sir  Randolph  L. 
Baker  of  Shroton,  Blandford,  and  Mr.  H.  H. 
Lees  of  Havant.  In  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
classes  it  was  noticeable  that  Grapes  were  better 
and  more  numerous  than  has  been  the  case  during 
the  last  year  or  two,  but  other  fruit  was  not 
shown  so  strongly  as  usual,  doubtless  owing  to 
the  nature  of  the  season.  As  is  always  the  ease 
in  Southampton,  the  vegetable  classes,  which 
diew  forth  thirty-seven  collections,  were  remark- 
ably good.  Lord  Aldenham  of  Elstree,  Herts, 
Mrs.  Tragett  of  Romsey  and  ilr.  W.  H.  Myers 
of  Bishop's  Waltham,  showing  very  successfully. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  great  feature  of  the  show, 
apart  from  the  Roses,  was  the  number  of  very  fine 
trade  exhibits. 

New  Rose  IVhite  Killapney.— The 

American  gardening  papers  announce  a  white 
sport  from  the  well-known  Rose  Killamey.  It  is 
said  to  be  pure  white,  and  as  free-flowering  as 
the  typical  variety.  It  originated  at  the  Waban 
Rose  Conservatories,  Natick,  Mass.,  and  the 
raiser,  Mr.  Montgomery,  is  satisfied  that  it  will 
prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  hybrid  Teas. 
It  has  proved  a  strong  grower,  and  will  be 
sent  out  by  the  raiser  if  it  still  continues  to  give 
satisfaction. 

The    late    Mp.   Chaples    Jopdan, 

I.S.O. — Mr.  Charles  Jordan,  superintendent  of 
Hyde  Park,  whose  death  was  aimounced  in  The 
G.4RDEN  last  week,  was  previously  superintendent 
of  Regent's  Park.  Both  there  and  in  Hyde 
Park  he  proved  his  skill  as  a  good  flower  gar- 
dener, his  schemes  of  planting  being  admirable. 
Mr.  Jordan  was  a  man  of  retiring  disposition, 
although  he  was  much  esteemed  by  those  who 
knew  him.  A  pathetic  coincidence  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  .Jordan's  name  was  in 
the  list  of  Birthday  Honours  recently  published. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  is  iiot   rtspoiisible  for   the    opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.) 

Old   mud   walls   fop   Roses.— ^Rose 

trees  thrive  amazingly  in  old  mud  wall  material 
broken  up  and  mixed  with  the  ordinary  soil. 
Last  autumn  several  tons  of  the  above  material 
were  spread  on  the  surface  of  a  plot  of  ground 
naturally  light  and  gravelly.  The  hard  mud 
lumps  were  broken  up  and  the  whole  thoroughly 
mixed  with  the  soil,  some  hundreds  of  Rose  trees 
being  planted  in  the  usual  way.  Flowers  are, 
indeed,  plentiful,  of  extra  size,  good  form  and 
clear  colours.  The  growth  is  robust,  leaves  of 
great  substance,  dark  green  and  glossy.  Rose 
plants  growing  in  another  part  of  the  same 
nursery  are  very  poor  specimens  in  comparison. 
Of  course,  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  procure  old 
mud  wall  material  in  any  part  of  the  country  : 
but  there  are  miles  of  such  walls  in  several 
counties,  including  Wiltshire,  Dorsetshire  and 
Hampshire,  and  many  of  these  walls  are  now 
what  may  be  termed  "  tumbled  down  " — not  of 
practical  use.  Another  good  substitute  is  clay 
or  marl  spread  out  and  exposed  to  the  weather 
for  two  years  before  it  is  mixed  with  the  ordinary 
garden  soil.  — Avox. 

Kew  gapdeneps.  —  The  letter  of 
"T.  A.  S. "printed  in  your  last  issue — coming  as  it 
does  from  one  who  ought  to  know  the  conditions 
under  which  the  Kew  gardeners  work  and  live — 
fills  me  with  surprise.  Speaking  as  an  old  Kew 
man,  I  can  honestly  say  that  it  is  impossible  to 
live  respectably  in  Kew  on  the  miserable  pittance 
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did  so  well  are  very  sunny  and  the  soil  light, 
and  on  white  limestone.  These  plants  were 
not  simply  isolated  speeiniens.     Each  plant  had 
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allowed  as  wages.     The    experience    gained    by 
gardeners   at   Kew    is    due   more   to   their   own 

industry  and  perseverance  than  to  any  advantages  ^  

bestowed   by  the  authorities.     The 'lectures  are    fromsi.Kto  twelve  sp'ikes,  and  they  filled  the  air    PLUM  EARLY  TRANSPARENT    GAGE. 
completely  obsolete.     Tliere  is  no  examination  ;    with    their    delii  '  ' 


icious  perfume.  There  are  few 
no  test  III  real  merit.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  plants  with  such  delicious  scent.  Two  other  old 
a  Socialist  to  enable  one  to  ask  for  improved  j  and  apparently  extinct  garden  plants  were  also 
conditions.  One  fact  is  certain  ;  that  is,  nothing  i  grown  extensively  in  these  cottage  gardens, 
is  to  be  obtained  without  the  asking.  Practically  j  namely,  the  dark  doublo  crimson  and  briglit 
every  improvement  which  has  benefited  the  ;  yellow  double  Wallflower.  The  crimson  was 
workers  during  the  last  fifty  years  has  been  :  locally  called  "  Bloody  Warrior,"  the  double 
due  to  combined  action  on  their  part. — Cyril  yellow  "  (iilliflower."  I  think  if  our  friend  Mr. 
Hakdinc  a.  Dean  could  have  seen  these  glorious  old-world 

Wintering  Carrots.— in  your  note  on  |  plants  as  I  remember  seeing  them,  it  would  have 
the  above  [see  page  .'{'i")  you  ask  :  "  If  L'arrots  ]  delighted  him.  A  few  years  since  I  hunted  this 
stand  so  well  for  seed  in  the  open  ground,  why  old  home  through,  looking  and  enquiring  of  every- 
should  they  not  when  wintered  for  ordinary  one  likely  to  know  anything  about  them,  only  to 
use  ': "  It  may  interest  you  to  hear  of  the  grand  learn  that  not  one  plant  was  left.  However,  I 
success  we  have  been  having  by  following  the  came  across  an  elderly  woman  who  said  she 
advice  given  in  your  valuable  paper  some  years  knew  where  the  crimson  one  was  still  grown  in 
ago.  According  to  this,  we  have  been  sowing  quantity,  and  that  she  would  procure  some  for 
Carrots  in  July  for  the  last  two  or   three  years,    me,    which    she   did,    flowers    and    stems.     The 

(cuttings,  however,  were  very  hard  and  poor,  and 
although  one  or  two  rooted,  they  failed  to  make 
healthy  plants.  I  observe  Messrs.  House  and  Son 
still  cultivate  these  .'fine  old  Rockets.  I  hope 
they  will  increase  them  extensively.  I  should 
Iike|  to  mention  that  the  crimson  double 
Wallflower  seen  at 
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MONG  Plums  suitable  for  pot  culture 
arly  Transparent  (iage  (also  known 
as  Early  Apricot)  is  one  of  the  best. 
It  is  also  an  excellent  Plum  for 
culture  out  of  doors.  In  Mr.  Leopold 
de  Rotlischild's  garden  at  Gunners- 
bury  House,  Acton,  Plum  trees  in  pots  are  well 
grown  by  Jfr.  Hudson,  and  this  variety  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  useful.  It  is  of  canary 
yellow  colour,  shading  to  primrose  yellow,  marked 
with  reddish  spots.  The  flavour  is  very  rich  and 
sweet,  the  flesh  primrose  yellow,  firm  and  juicv. 
Tlie  variety  is  a  very  free  bearer.  It  receiveda 
first-class  certificate  from  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  in  18!l3.  Other  good  Plums  for  pot 
culture  are  Reine  Claude  du  Comte  Hathem, 
.Tefferson  and  Kirke's. 


PLUM    TREES    IN    POTS. 

Not  until  1  had  actually  tested  the  adaptability 
of  the  Plum  to  pot  culture  did  I  believe  it 
possible  to  obtain  such  satisfactory  and  reliable 
results.  The  earliest  of  the  best  dessert  varie- 
the   shows    is  not  the   true  ,  ties  can  be  forced  as  easily  as  the  Nectarine,  and 


leaving  the  young  crops  in  their  seed-bed  over 
the  winter  well  protected  bj'  Spruce  boughs.     In 
this  manner  they  have  stood,  uninjured,  tempera- 
tures  which    I    think    scarcely    ever    occur    in 
England — last  winter,  for  instance,  45"  of  frost, 
or   13"    below  zero  Fahr.     We  have    thus   been 
having  young  Carrots   in   the   midst   of    winter 
whenever  the  ground  was  not  frozen 
too  hard  below  the  Spruce,  while 
in    spring   we  continued    to   draw 
from  our  young  crops  long  before 
the  first  frame -grown  Carrots 
appeared  in  the  maket,  and,  as  to 
qualit}',  there  really  was  no  difl'er- 
enoe  worth  mentioning  between  the 
two. — E.  Heinrioh,  Planegg,  near 
Munich  (Bavaria). 

The    Double   Rocket.— 

This  fine  old  plant  appears  to  be 
doomed  to  extinction.  Wh}-,  I  can- 
not think,  unless  it  is  that  there 
are  so  many  fine  plants,  many  of 
which  require  little  attention 
beyond  dividing  them  once  in  three 
or  four  years.  I  remember  the 
double  white  Rocket,  or,  as  it  was 
locally  called,  "Whitsuntide  Gilli- 
flowers,"as  long  as  I  can  remember 
any  plant.  In  my  native  \'illage 
it  was  very  common ;  everyone  who 
cared  for  flowers  at  all  grew  it 
largely.  The  spikes  were  fre- 
quently from  2  feet  to  3  feet  in 
height,  and  I  know  that  all  the 
attention  the  plants  ever  reoei\ed 
was  tliat  the  flo«  cr  spikes  were  cut 

as  soon  as  the  flowers  began  to  fade,  one  of  thk  best  plums — e.\rly  traxsparext  gage  (yellow,  mottled  with  red).    {Slightly  reduced.)    ' 

and   further  that  most  people  had 

i»reat  faith  in  dried  Tea  leaves,  which  were  placed  i  Warrior.  The  spikes  are  not  half  the  size  of  |  may  be  had  ripe  for  dessert  from  the  middle  of 
fn  liberal  quantities  round  the  plants  as  winter  I  the  true  form,  not  so  good  in  colour,  and  not  so  j  May  onwards,  a  succession  being  maintained 
approached.  Sometimes  a  large  plant  was  taken  ;  sweet  scented.  I  am  having  another  hunt  for  i  without  any  difficulty.  The  best  for  forcing  we 
up  and  divided.  This  was  early  in  the  spring,  this  fine  old  plant,  and  I  think  I  am  on  the  right  find  to  be  Early  Transparent  Gage,  Reine  Claude 
-"  '^'le  double  purple  variety  grown  !  track.— T.  A.  du  Comte  Hathem,  Jefferson  and  Kirke's,  all  of 


I  have  also  seen  the 

largely  in   some   gardens.      A  few   years  ago    I        Preserving"    PeaS. — "  R.    B."   will  find 
procured  a  few  plants  of  the  white  variety,  which  i  the  following  methods  of   preserving  Peas  suc- 
I  ifrew  with  limited  success  for  a  few  j'ears.     I    cessful.    Procure  sufficient  wide-mouthed  bottles, 
am  sorry  to   say,    however,    that    they   all   dis-    which  must  be  clean  and  perfectl}'  dr3'.     Select 
appearedoneby  one,  in  spite  of  all  the  care  I  could  ;  Peas   fully  grown,  but  not  old  :  put  them   in  the 
give  them.    I  have  recently  enquired  if  any  more  |  bottles,    shake    them   down,    cork    securely   and 
are  procurable.     I  am  told,  however,  that  neither    cover  the  corks  with  bladder.     Place  the  bottles 
the  white  nor  purple  are  to  he  found  in  the  village,    in   a   large   saucepan  and   pour   into   it    enough 
I  think  this  is  certainly  one  of  the  sweetest  and  |  cold   water   to  reach   within    U    inches    of    the 
best  of  old  garden  plants,  and  should   be   pre- 
served at  all  cost.     What  I  fear,  however,  is  that 
this  plant  has  been  propagated  in  heat.     As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  last  time  I  saw  it  was  in  a 
house,   where  the  heat    was    sufFo- 
in  flower,  and 
I   believe    a    few    plants  are   still  there   at    the  ;  corks  and  place  i 
present  time.     There  is  certainly  no  need  of  heat    to  fill  the   bottle 
in    order    to    propagate    it.      The    proper   time, 
I   think,  for  this  is  immediately  after  flowering, 
which  is  June,  and   a   dry,  sunny  border   suits 
it  well  ;   there  is  no  doubt  about  its  being  a  sun- 
loving  plant.    The  gardens  at  the  village  where  it 


propagating 

eating.     The  purple  variety 


which    are    excellent    and   of    recognised    good 

quality.     Early  Prolific   also  forces   well,   being 

really  the  earliest  of  all  to  ripen  ;  as  a  pot  Plum 

it  is  also  of  better  quality  than  when  planted  out 

of  doors.     During  the  London  seasjin  these  Plums 

are  an  invaluable  adjunct  to   the  dessert.     For 

fruiting  in  pots  without  forcing  the  following  are 

of  proved  excellence,  viz.,  those  already  named 

for  forcing  and   Golden   Transparent   (the  most 

corks.     Wood  wool  or   ha\-    should    be   wedged  '  handsome  Plum   in   cultivation   when   grown  in 

between   the  bottles  to  prevent  them  knocking  !  pots  and  ripened  under  glass,  and  of  the  finest 

together.     Put  the  saucepan  on  the  fire,  where  it  I  flavour).  Transparent,  Late  Transparent,  Golden 

should  remain  for  two  liours  after  the  water  has  \  Esperen,  Oullin's  Golden  Gage,  Old  Green  Gage, 

boiled.     Then  remove  the  saucepan,   and    when    Reine   Claude    de    Bavay,    Coe's   Golden    Drop, 

the  water  is  cold  take  out  the  bottles,  seal  the    Ickworth  Imperatrice  and  Bryanston  (-iage  ;  we 

a  dry  store.     Another  way  is    also  grow  in  pots  Jlonareh  and  Grand  Duke  (both 

with   the  Peas   and   seal   the    valuable  for  their  colour)  :   also  Decaisne,  Late 

corks.     Then  bury  the  bottles  in  a  dry  corner  of    Rivers  and  Late  Golden  for  their  late  ripening  and 

the  garden,  taking  them  up  as  wanted.     Great    keeping  properties.     A  strong  point  in  favour  of 

care   must  be   taken  that  the    bottles  are  per- i  Plum  culture  in  pots  is  the  perfect  finish  obtained 

fectly  dry  befnre  the  Peas  are  put  into  them. —  :  in  the  fruits,  owing  to  the  shelter  from  rain  and  the 

E.    Ruse,  I  protection  from  birds  and  insect  pests.      .J.  II, 
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Beli-aoonna  Lily  Fluwkkim:  Eakly. 

ROM  The  Garden,  Woodbrook,  Bray. 
County  Wicklow,  Mr.  G.  Bower  sends 
flowers  of  Amaryllis  Belladonna  (the 
Belladonna  Lily),  which  our  corre- 
spondent considers  exceptionally  early 
for  outside,  and  suggests  that  shifting 
them  in  the  early  spring  from  a  Ijurder  to  the 
bottom  of  a  glass  liouse  facing  south  may  be  due 
to  tliis.     We  think  this  is  most  likely. 


r>Ei, 

F 


Perennial  Lupines. 
Mr.  E.  Clements  sends  from  The  Gardens, 
'I'rusley  Manor,  Etwall,  a  boxful  of  perennial 
Lupine  flowers  and  a  photograpli  sliowing  their 
wonderful  profusion,  whicli  we  hope  to  leproduee 
shortly.  Our  correspondent  mentions  tliat  tlie 
Lupines  have  been  in  flower  for  weeks  in  a  large 
bed  of  shrubs ;  there  are  some  hundreds  of 
spikes,  and  the  effect  is  charming.  They  were 
raised  from  a  packet  of  seed  about  three  years 
ago,  and  the  plants  have  not  been  disturbed 
since.  They  seed  themselves  now,  and  the  seed- 
lings bloom  until  out  down  by  frost. 

Sweet  Peas  from  Autcmn-sown  Seed. 
The  time  of  the  Sweet  Pea  has  arrived,  and 
we  are  reminded  of  it  by  contributions  of  the 
flower  at  intervals.  The  last  is  a  gathering  of 
very  fine  flowers  from  Mr.  W.  P.  Wood,  The 
(iardens,  Oaklands  Court,  St.  Peters,  from 
autumn-sown  plants  out  of  doors.  The  plants 
liave  been  in  bloom  since  June  1,  and  were 
grown  as  described  in  Mr.  Wood's  paper  in  our 
recent  S\\'eet  Pea  competition.  Our  correspondent 
writes  :  ' '  Several  of  your  writers  have  somewhat 
decried  autumn-sown  seed,  but  the  flowers  I  send 
you  suggest  otherwise.  The  stems  are  over 
6  feet  high  now." 


whicli  was  far  more  vigorous  and  bore  finer 
blooms  than  the  others.  This  was  a  liright 
scarlet.  From  this  plant  the  whole  of  my  present 
stock  has  been  collected  ;  the  average  licight  is 
from  18  inches  to  2  feet,  l)ut  some  are  even 
3  feet.  This  is  a  great  advantage  when  gathering 
them  for  decorations. " 

Apples  in  JfXE. 
A  bo.\ful  of  fruits  of  the  French  Crab  or  Easter 
Pippin  Apple  comes  from  Mr.  J.  Everard,  The 
Mount  Gardens,  Wadhurst,  Sussex,  who  men- 
tions that  they  are  "in  a  good  state  of  preser- 
vation."' We  liave  never  seen  finer  English 
fruits  at  this  time  of  year,  appearance  and 
quality  lieing  first-class.  We  arc  aske  '.  whether 
it  '■  would  be  better  to  graft  or  bud  on  the  Quince 
or  Paradise  stock  for  increasing  the  number  of 
trees  ? "  and  to  this  question  the  answer  i.s.  Bud 
on  Paradise  stock  established  one  year 
Vugust,  or  graft  in  March  on  ~  " 
standard  trees  are  desired. 


ORCHIDS. 


T 


Crab    stock   if 


A  New  Perennial  Pea. 
We  have  received  from  Mr.  Robert  Holmes. 
Tuckswood  Farm,  Norwich,  some  excellent 
flowering  spraj'S  of  the  new  Giant  White  variety 
of  the  perennial  Pea  Lathyrus  latifolius.  White 
I^earl,  which  in  size  of  blossom,  purity  and 
profuseness  of  flowering  is  a  great  advance  on 
the  old  white  variety.  We  strongly  recommend 
the  plant  as  a  first-class  subject  for  cutting  and 
for  garden  decoration. 


Sweet  Peas. 
F'rom  Duddingston  Gardens,  Portobello,  Mr. 
John  Eraser  sends  a  delightful  lot  of  Sweet  Peas 
in  several  of  tlie  well-known  varieties,  including 
the  newer  ones,  sucli  as  Henry  Eckford,  Mrs. 
Collier,  Agnes  Eckford  and  others.  Mr.  Eraser 
says  he  has  been  cutting  blooms  since  May  24. 
He  grows  them  in  SJ-jnch  and  10-inch  pots,  but 
he  does  not  say  When  the  seeds  were-sown.  Our 
correspondent  also  sends  a  seedling  Mimulus, 
dark  red,  with  yellow  throat. 


Tree  P^eont  Elizabeth. 
Mr.  H.  W.  Hill,  The  Gardens,  Hillfiuld.  Biis.sett, 
Southanqjton,  sends  a  photograpli,  unfortunatelii' 
not  suitable  for  reproduction,  of  a  flower  of  Tree 
Preony  Elizabeth  measuring  10  inches  in  diameter. 
Our  correspondent  says  that  it  is  one  of  the  many 
beautiful  kinds  growing  in  the  garden  at  Beaupr^, 
Bassett,  Hants.  He  observes  that  on  account  of 
their  easy  cultivation  and  their  bold  effect  they 
deserve  a  place  in  every  garden. 


Rhododendron  cinnaearinvm. 

Flowers  of  this  interesting  and  beautiful 
Rhododendron  come  to  us  from  Mr.  G.  Reuthe, 
The  Nurseries,  Keston,  Kent.  It  is  not  very 
hardy,  but,  like  many  of  tlie  Himalayan  Rhodo- 
dendrons, succeeds  with  some  shelter  from  cold 
winds  and  frosts.  The  flowers  are  tubular,  and 
the  colour  is  orange,  orange  scarlet,  or  red.  We 
have  seen  considerable  difference  in  shade  in 
flowers  from  various  counties.  Mr.  Reuthe  has 
one  of  the  most  complete  collections  of  Himalayan 
Rhododendrons  in  this  country,  and  we  hope  to 
publish  shortly  notes.of  his  experience  with  tliis 
fascinating  group  of  slirubs. 


"  Shasta  "  Daisies. 
JSIr.  Robert  Holmes,  Tuckswood  Farm, 
Norwich,  sends  an  interesting  series  of  forms  of 
the  "  Shasta  "  Daisy,  which  is  much  like  our  wild 
Chrysanthemum,  but  there  is  a  difference.  This 
is  not  seen  merely  in  the  type  plant,  the  variety 
in  form  in  those  sent  being  most  noteworthy. 


St.  Brigid  Anemones. 
A  boxful  of  flowers  of  this  lieautiful  group  of 
Anemones  comes  from  Mr.  James  Harris, 
Blackpill  Nurseries,  Swansea.  The  flowers  were 
remarkable  not  only  for  their  scarlet  colour,  but 
for  size  too.  They  were  gathered  from  plants 
that  have  been  in  bloom  since  March.  Mr. 
Harris  writes  :  "1  began  growing  tliese 
Anemones  about  six  years  ago,  getting  the  best 
stocks  I  could.     Among  them  I  found  one  plant 


A  Late-flowebino"^obn. 

Mr.  Ruse  sends  from  Munden  (Jardens, 
Watford,  flowering  sprays  of  Crataegus  tanaceti- 
folia,  one  of  the  latest  flowering  of  the  Thorns. 
This  might  be  mure  largely  planted.  Tlie  flowers 
arc  white  and  the  calyx  is  much  divided.  A  dis- 
tinct appearance  is  given  to  this  Crattegus  by  the 
deepl}'  cut  and  very  downy  leaves.  The  flowers 
are  very  fragrant.  A  tree  in  the  ground.s  here 
22  feet  in  lieight  forms  a  very  pleasing  picture. 
The  TrPELO  (Nyssa  svlvatica). 

A  handsome  specimen  of  this  North  American 
tree  is  also  now  in  flower.  The  flowers  are  very 
small  in  dense  heads,  and  the  simple  alternate 
leaves  are  at  this  season  shining  green  in  colour, 
turning  in  the  autumn  to  bronze  and  orange.  In 
America  this  tree  bears  the  name  of  the  Sour 
Gum  Tree,  Tupelo  and  Pepperidge.  The  tree  is 
24  feet  in  height,  having  a  girth  of  3  feet 
4  inches,  and  the  pendent  branches  have  a  spread 
of  over  40  feet. 

Hop  Hornbeam  (Ostrya  carpinifolia). 
This  resenililes  the  common  Hornbeam  in 
foliage,  but  is  of  more  pendulous  liabit.  The 
tree  is  very  ornamental  in  September,  when 
covered  with  its  drooping  Hop-like,  female 
catkins.  It  is  32  feet  in  lieight  here,  girth 
2  feet  11  inches  and  spread  of  branches  l.ji  feet. 


A  New  Lupine. 
Mrs.  (Godwin- Austen,  Nore,  Godalming,  sends 
flowers  of  a  very  beautiful  Xiupine  named  Opal  ; 
the  flowers  are  a  charming  shade  of  white  and 
mauve,  and  the  plant  from  which  they  were 
taken  is  nearly  5  feet  round  and  51  inches  high. 


MILTON  I A    VEX  ILL  ARIA. 

^  H  IS     magnificent     Orcliid.    the     most 
popular  of  the  family,  is,  and  deserves 
to  be,  largely  cultivated,  as  the  cul- 
tural requirements  appear  to  be  better 
understood.     Tlie  finest  varieties  are 
eagerly   sought   for.       Commercially, 
the  value  of  these  clioice  sorts  have  never  been 
higher  than  at  the  present  time,  as  was  proved 
recently   when    the   old    and    well-known   Clare 
Lawn  collection  was  disposed  of  by  auction.     At 
this  sale  three  small  plants  of  the   famous  Mil- 
tonia  vexillaria  Memoria  (i.  D.  Owen,  which  has 
a  world-wide  reputation,  realised  the  huge  total 
of  1,310  guineas.     At  the  last  Temple  show  the 
most  sensational  Orchid  was  ililtonia  vexillaria 
Westonbirt  variety,   exhibited  by   Major  (i.    L. 
Holford,  Westonbirt,  Tetbury,  ( iloucester.     This 
plant    received    a    first  -  class    certificate,    and 
I, (MM I  guineas  was  freely  talked  of  as  its  value. 
Following  tliis,  the  same  gentleman  exhibited  on 
.June  1 1  at  the  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural    Society,    Vincent   Square,    West- 
minster, Miltonia  \exillaria  ehelseaensis  superba, 
a  very  charming  variety,  which  was  also  awarded 
a  first-class  certificate  by  the  Orchid  committee. 
This  plant,  so  well  depicted  in  the  accompanying 
illustration,   carried   four  spikes  and  a  total  of 
nineteen  fine  flowers.     The  distinctive  and  rare 
feature  of  the  above  kinds  is  the  large  coloured 
area  at  the  base  of  the  labellum.     In  the  former 
varieties  the    flowers  are   rose-coloured,  with  a 
rich  vinous  purple  blotch,  shaped  like  a  moth,  at 
the  base  of  the  lip,  while  the  flowers  of  the  latter 
are  of  a  delicate   Peaeli  blossom  tint,   with  the 
moth-like  marking  composed  of  several  confluent 
lines   of   a   claret    crimson   colouring,    one    line 
extending  some  distance  down  the  lip. 

Other  rare  and  liandsome  varieties  are  JI.  v. 
cobbiana,  M.  v.  Constance  Wigan,  M.  v.  Mrs. 
H.  Ballantine,  M.  v.  virginale,  M.  v.  Empress 
Augusta  Victoria,  M.  v.  marmorata  and  M.  v. 
Queen  Alexandra,  the  latter  being  a  magnificent 
pure  white  form.  Miltonias,  like  their  closely 
allied  species  Odontoglossums,  do  not  show  signs 
of  exliaustion  after  years  of  cultivation  as 
many  other  Orchids  do.  Bestow  proper  care  at 
all  seasons  upon  these  plants  and  they  will  repay 
with  free  growth  that  will  give  abundance  of 
flowers  annually.  At  the  present  time  most  of 
these  plants  have  ceased  flowering,  and  should 
now  be  accommodated  in  a  cool,  airy  house  where 
they  can  be  shaded  from  bright  sunshine  through- 
out the  summer  months.  When  removing  the 
flower-spikes  care  should  be  taken  to  cut  them  as 
low  down  as  possible  in  order  to  prevent  decay 
setting  in  at  the  base  of  the  last-made  growths. 
When  the  plants  cease  to  flower  less  water  should 
be  afforded  at  the  roots  than  hitherto,  but  on  no 
account  allow  the  plants  to  remain  dry  for  any 
length  of  time.  At  this  season  a  thorough 
syringing  of  the  foliage  twice  daily,  if  weather 
permits,  keeps  the  foliage  clean,  healthy  and  free 
from  troublesome  insect  pests. 

Repotting  is  best  done  from  the  middle  till  the 
end  of  August,  when  tlie  plants  begin  to  grow 
anew.  Young  vigorous  plants  that  require  more 
root  space  should  then  be  shifted  into  larger  pots 
or  pans  with  as  little  root  disturbance  as  possible, 
wliile  exhausted  specimens  are  best  liroken  up 
and  started  afresh. 

Remove  all  useless  pseudo-bulbs  from  the 
latter,  leaving  two  or  three  behind  each  lead. 
Dead  and  decaying  roots  should  also  be  cut  away, 
but  preserv'e'  intact  all  those  that  are  liealthy. 
The  best  ixiotifig  medium  for  these  plants  consists 
of  two-thirds  best  Polypodium  fibre  to  one  of 
clean,  fresh  sphagnum  moss.  Chop  up  these 
materials  and  mix  well  together,  adding  a  little 
silver  sand  and  finely-broken  crocks.  Half  fill 
the  new  receptacles  with  clean  crocks  for 
drainage,  and  when  potting  press  the  material 
moderateh'  firm,  and  surface  with  a  tliin  laver  of 
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cloan  sphagnum  moss,  which  clip  over  neatly. 
Afterwards  tlie  plants  should  be  staged  at  the 
cool  end  of  the  Cattleya  house,  or  in  some  other 
structure  where  a  similar  temperature  is  main- 
tained and  thej'  can  be  sliaded  from  strong 
sunshine.  It  is  after  repotting  and  during  the 
early  stage  of  growth  that  the  application  of 
water  is  a  very  important  item,  and  if  indiscreetly 
given  disaster   must  surely  follow. 

If  the  surroundings  are  kept  moist  by  damping 
with  the  syringe,  an  occasional  watering  with  a 
tine  rose  can  will  kee]i  tlic  rooting  materials 
sufficiently  moist.  This  should  be  practised 
throughout  the  winter  months,  but  with  the 
advent  of  spring  gradually  increase  the  supply  as 
the  plants  develop  their  grow  ths  and  approach  the 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


SCABRA. 

known   and    frequently 


DEUTZTA 

4    LTHOUGH  well   known 

/\  seen  growing  as  a  bush   in  gardens 

/    %  one  seldom  conies  across  a  plant  of 

/      \        this  beautiful  .Japanese  shrub  trained 

/         \      on  a  wall,  but  for  this  purpose  it  is 

admirably   adapted.     In  addition  to 

the  single  form   there  are  two  double  varieties, 

one   white,    the   other   pink  ;    these  may  all  be 

grown    as   wall    plants   with    most    satisfactory 

results.'^  They  ai'e   not   fastidious  as  to  aspect, 

and  if  sufficient  sun'and' air  are  admitted  to  the 


y 


A   NEW   ORCHrD   (MILTONIA  CHELSIKNSIS  SUPKRBA). 
(Ei-hibited  recently  by  Afajtyr  Holford,  C.I.E.^  and  awarded  a Jirnt-clasn  certi'tcate.) 


flowering  stage.  Small  yellow  thrips  often  attack 
Miltonias.  especially  during  the  earh'  stages  of 
growth.  These  are  a  source  of  great  trouble  to 
the  cultivator,  but  they  can  be  kept  under  by 
periodical  nicotine  fumigations.  H.  G.  A. 

How   to   use  fowl   manure.— Fowl 

manure  should  be  carefully  preserved  and  kept 
under  cover  for  use  the  following  season,  by 
which  time  it  will  have  become  thoroughly  dry. 
It  should  be  passed  through  a  half -inch  sieve  before 
using.  Ijight  dressings  in  showery  weather  will 
greatly  benefit  many  kitchen  garden  crops — C.  C. 


plants  to  enable  the  wood  to  ripen  in  autumn, 
thej'  will  produce  flowers  abundantly.  Plant 
this  Deutzia  in  a  good  loamy  soil,  and,  should  the 
position  be  dry,  give  water  in  the  growing  season, 
also  a  mulch  of  manure ;  or,  if  the  latter  is 
objectionable,  half-rotted  leaves  will  answer  the 
purpose.  Numerous  slender  stems  are  produced, 
varying  in  length  from  i  feet  to  8  feet.  These 
should  be  looseh'  trained  to  the  wall  or  fence  at 
a  distance  of  (i  inches  apart.  When  the  plant 
becomes  thoroughly  established  remove  many  of 
these  stems  to  avoid  overcrowding.  When  this 
is  done  care  should  of  course  be  taken   that  the 


weakest"only  are  cut  out.  The  flowers  open  in 
June,  and  are  produced  on  the  entire  length  of 
the  stems,  thus  producing  a  most  charming  sheet 
of  blossom  ()uite  unequalled  by  the  plant  in  a 
bush  form.  When  the  flowering  period  is  past, 
cut  out  all  the  stems  to  the  base,  and  secure  the 
young  shoots  in  position  as  they  grow  ;  these 
will  provide  the  display  of  flowers  for  the 
following  season.  C.  R. 

HELP    FOK   TREES   AND    SHRUBS. 

At   tliis  season,   on  hot  and  dry  soils,  trees  not 

in    vigorous    health    should    be   top-dressed    or 

mulched.      To  delay  these'  operations  until  dry 

weather   has   set   in    is  a  great  mistake,    for   if 

food    material    is    given   when    the    ground 

is  moist  it  is  more  effective  than   when  the 

surface  for  1    inch  or  2  inches  down  is  dry. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  mulch  is  applied 

'     when  the  ground  is  nice  and  damp  it   will 

usually    keep     the    soil    moist   through   the 

hottest  weather. 

FEEniNG 
is  often  of  great  advantage  in  the  case  of 
specimens  that  are  in  any  way  stunted,  and 
in  those  instances  where  late  frosts  have 
seriously  damaged  young  wood.  Shrubs 
that  naturally  bloom  freelj',  such  as  Lilacs, 
Spira?as,  species  of  I'yrus,  Roses,  and  so 
on,  are  all  benefited  by  feeding,  and  can 
be  kept  in  good  condition  for  a  much 
longer  period  if  regular  attention  is  given 
them.  Where  roots  are  near  the  surface 
of  the  ground  the  feeding  and  mulching  rtiay 
be  one  and  the  same  thing,  but  if  roots 
are  deeper  and  quick  results  are  wanted, 
water  first  with  liquid  manure  and  apply 
a  mulch  afterwards.     There  are  many 

Manures 

that  can  be  used  for  trees  and  shrubs,  but 
none  are  safer  for  the  inexperienced  man  to 
use  than  cow  manure  water,  soot  water 
.and  bone-dust,  and  these  may  be  used 
with  perfect  safety  on  any  moderately  strong 
rooting  plant.  A  good  method  to  adopt  is 
to  take  fresh  cow  manure  and  mix  four  or 
five  good  forkfuls  into  S.'j  gallons  or 
40  gallons  of  water.  This  may  then  be 
given  to  the  plants  at  the  rate  of  from 
2  gallons  for  a  small  specimen  up  to 
.lO  gallons  or  60  gallons  for  a  large  one. 
For  soot  water  1  bushel  should  be  placed 
in  a  bag  and  soaked  for  several  hours  in 
40  gallons  of  water,  which  can  be  used  at 
the  same  rate  as  the  liquid  cow  manure. 
The  bone-dust  may  be  sprinkled  on  the 
ground  and  watered  in. 

The    mulching    material    may    be    either 
well-rotted  farmyard  manure,  partly  decayed 
grass,  or  a  mixture  of  both,  for  any  strong- 
rooting  subjects,  but  for   fine-rooted  plants, 
sueh   as     Rhododendrons,    use    half-decayed 
leaves.     These  lie  light  on  the  soil  and  keep 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  which  is  usually 
well  worked  with  fibrous  roots,   sweet  and 
open.     In  the  case  of  young  plants  it  is  not 
advisable    to    apply    a    very    deep    mulch, 
2    inches    or    3    inches     deep     being    quite 
enough.       With   old    or   mature   specimens, 
such    as   ornamental    or    forest    trees,     the 
mulch    may    be    6   inches    to    9    inches    in 
deptli.     When  applying  the  manure  it  is  advis- 
able to  leave  a  circle  a  few  inches  wide  round 
the    trunk    of    a    tree,    as    occasionally   injury 
is     caused   by  heaping    up    material   round   the 
collars   of    trees.      Applied   to   aged    trees   that 
are    beginning    to    deteriorate    a   mulch    often 
gives     very    beneficial    results,     and    numerous 
instances  are  on  record  of  the  lives  of  trees  being 
prolonged  for  many  years  liy  this  means.     Striking 
instances  of  the  value  of  "a  mulch   to  old   trees 
are   sometimes   met   with,    the    leaves   of   those 
that  were  mulched  retaining   their  leaves  long 
after  the  foliage  of  others  had  fallen.  l). 
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ROSE    GARDENIA. 

IF  the  wichuraiaiia  Roses  lasted 
longer,  some  of  the  Tea- 
scented  sorts  would  have  to 
take  second  place.  .Just  now 
there  is  nothing  more  beauti- 
ful than  the  nuds  of  this 
Rose.  As  a  button -hole  it  is  ex- 
quisite :  a  rich  canary  3'ellow,  the 
outer  jietals  lemon  white  and  of  a 
delightful  shape.  The  buds  arc 
surrounded  by  two  or  three  others 
in  a  smaller  stage,  which  should  be 
remembered  when  plucking  if  only 
coat  flowers  are  required.  The 
foliage  is  a  fresh  green,  free  from 
all  fungoid  scars  and  quite  Tea-like 
in  colour.  Gardenia  makes  a  good 
pillar  Rose,  with  its  great  drooping 
branches.  I  like  to  see  it  best 
lifted  off  the  ground  by  some  roots 
or  other  supports,  and  allowed  to 
ramble  at  will.  A  three  year  old 
plant  of  this  Rose  would  cover  a 
space  of  100  square  feet,  the  annual 
growths  being  of  prodigious  length. 
To  maintain  the  quality  of  buds 
the  old  wood  needs  to  be  freeh' 
discarded  each  year.  P 

CLIMBING    ROSES. 

Some    BE,\nTiFCL    Sorts. 
So  beautiful  are  the  Roses  ,'in  our 
gardens   just   now   that  words  can 
scarcely  be  found  to  describe  them. 
More  especially  does  this  seem  to 
refer    to    arches    and    pergolas    of 
Roses.     Some  idea  of  the  effect  of 
the    long  pergola    at  Kew  can   be  gained   from 
the    illustration.       In    all     there    are    between 
sixty   and   seventy   sorts,    most   of    the    leading 
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varieties  being  represented.  Some  are  in  flower, 
while  others  are  only  yet  in  bud,  giving  promise 
of  continuing  the   display   for  some  time.     The 
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original  idea  was  to  grow  one  variety  on  the 
pillar  and  one  over  the  walk  and  along  the  chains 
connecting  the  standards.  The  varying  growths 
of  the  Roses  do  not,  liowever, 
permit  of  this  principle  being 
strictly  adhered  to.  As  an  in- 
stance, the  first  Rose,  or  Roses, 
I  should  say,  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration are  Euphrosyne,  the  Pink 
Rambler  and  Tea  Rambler :  the 
growth  of  these  is  intermixed,  and 
both  flowering  at  the  same  time 
form  a  delightful  sight.  Besides 
these  two  varieties  there  are  many 
others  in  flower  at  the  present 
time.  Aglaia,  the  Yellow  Rambler, 
is  well  covered  with  flowers  ;  rather 
shy  in  flowering  when  young,  it 
amply  makes  up  for  this  when 
established.  Claire  Jacquier,  large 
clusters  of  nankeen  yellow  flowers. 
The  Dawson  Rose  is  one  of  the 
first  to  flower,  a  mass  of  pale  rose 
blooms.  The  Boursault  Roses  are 
represented  by  Amadis,  a  rich 
crimson-purple  flower,  semi-double, 
and  Gracilis,  rosy  red.  Felicite 
Perpetue  and  Flora  are  great 
favourites,  growing  and  flowering 
so  freelj'.  The  Ayrshire  hybrid 
Splendens  is  a  mass  of  flesh- 
coloured  buds  and  flowers.  Car- 
mine Pillar  was  the  first  to  open 
its  flowers  towards  the  end  of 
May.  Mme.  d'Arblay  has  pale 
flesh  -  coloured  flowers.  Another 
Rose  belonging  to  the  Musk  sec- 
tion, which  promises  shortly  to  be 
a  picture,  judging  from  the  nunibci- 
of  buds,  is  Himalaica.  Monsieur 
IJesir  is  a  vigorous  Tea  Rose,  very 
suitable  for  pillars  of  medium 
height  ;  the  flowers  are  velvety 
crimson  in  colour.  The  large 
single  j)ink   flowers  of  the  variety 
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Lady  Curzon  are  very  conspicuous,  as  are 
those  of  the  buft'  white  Una.  Varieties  covered 
with  buds  to  fontinue  the  flowering  season  are 
Dorothy  Perkins,  pinli  ;  Lady  liay,  pink ;  Psyche, 
pale  rose ;  Thoresliyana,  white ;  Crimson  Rambler : 
Helcne,  pale  rose,  and  Arvcnsis. 

No  garden  should  be  without  its  climbing 
Roses.  If  there  are  no  suitable  positions  for 
pillars,  some  of  the  varieties  thrive  well  on  fence.s 
and  walls.  Wire  arches  can  often  lie  placed  over 
a  path  and  climbing  Roses  trained  up  witli  telling 
efteet. 

The  FonND.vTiON 
provided  for  the  Roses  to  be  trained  on  varies 
according  to  circumstances.  The  most  natural 
pillar  supports  are  small  tree  stems  with  some  of 
tlie  spurs  left  on.  Larch  poles  are  largely  used 
lor  tlic  purpose.  Iron  supports  find  favour  with 
some  people  :  they  are  more  lasting,  Imt  my  e.xpe- 
rience  is  tliat  Roses  thrive  best  on  wood.  Small 
Bamboo  canes  are  sometimes  tied  to  the  iron  sup- 
|iiirts  to  assist  in  the  training  of  the  Roses  and  to 
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GAEDEN    FORMS    OF    BUNCH 
PRI.MROSES. 

Op  tlie  bunch  Primroses  which  come 
I  into  liloom  later  than  the  true 
I  Primroses  on  single  sttilks,  some 
'  of  the  best  strains  in  cultivation 
are  from  tlie  patient  labours  of 
amateurs.  Of  these,  the  one  culti- 
vated at  .Munstead  Wood  is  among  tlie  finest. 
This  strain  is  kept  exclusively  to  whites  and 
yellows.  Some  of  tlie  prettiest  varieties  are  pure 
white  with  a  pale  lemon  eye,  while  among  the 
warmer  whites  are  flowers  with  large  eves  of  so 
deep  an  orange  colour  tliat  it  seems  to  approach 
scarlet.  There  are  some  of  butter  colour,  almost 
without  eye,  and  others— among  which  are  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  refined — whose  colour 


seedlings  being  grown  every  year  and  seed  selected 
from  the  most  promising.  This  careful  selection 
of  the  most  desirable  forms  has  shown  a  steady 
advance  year  by  year. 

'I'liese  buncli  Primroses  show  a  wide  variety, 
not  only  in  colour,  but  also  in  liabit  of  growth, 
in  form  of  flower,  in  size  and  tinting  of  the  eye 
and  in  several  other  points.  So  great  a  variety, 
in  fact,  that  when  the  raiser  thought  of 
grouping  the  fl(5wers  into  classes  when  sixty 
had  been  made  the  idea  was  abandoned.  Now 
they  are  merely  broadly  classed  as  whites  and 
yellows. 

As  to  the  niiiin  variations  of  form,  some  flowers 
are  smooth  and  llat,  some  are  much  imbricated, 
with  the  petali  so  wide  that  when  these  are  a 
little  waved  the  flower  has  a  double  appearance, 
some  Iiavo  the  edges  notched,  some  notched  and 
frilled,  some  have  green  stalks,  some  reddish, 
while  others  are  nearly  purple. 

The  foliage  al.so  varies  much,  fiom  dark  to 
palest    green,    and    from    a    wide    form    closely 
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prevent   tlie   bark   of    the   shoots   being   rubbed 
against  the  iron.  1). 


THE    MOCCASIN    FLOWER. 

The  weather  this  .spring  having  Ijeen  very  favour- 
able, hard}-  Orchids  have  developed  extraordinary 
dimensions.  The  illustration  shows  a  peat-bed  with 
thirty-nine  plants  of  the  Moccasin  Flower  (Cj'pri- 
pedium  spectaliile)  on  which  I  counted  about  165 
flowers.  The  majority  of  shoots  carry  twin- 
flowers,  and  one  of  them  even  three  all  of  a  row, 
which  I  liave  never  seen  before.  This  spike  may 
be  noticed  on  the  illustration  as  the  third  one 
counting  from  right  to  left.  The  tallest  shoot 
was  29  inches  high,  its  bottom  leaf  a%  inches 
across,  flowers  3i  inches  from  tip  to  tip.  One 
conspicuous  pouch  measured  ih  inches  in  circum- 
ference. So  many  of  these  beautiful  flowers  seen 
together,  -with  their  elegant  form  and  beautiful 
colouring,  present  a  rare  sight.  E.  HEiXRifH. 
P/aiieyg,  near  Af unit-It.  Bairiria. 


is  in  pale  citron  and  canary  throughout,  among 
numbers  of  other  shades  of  yellow,  including  self 
colours  in  deeper  canary  shades. 

Some  of  the  later  developments  among  the 
deep  yellows  show  much  strength,  richness  and 
purity  of  colouring,  strong  deep  yellows  of  many 
qualities  with  or  without  a  distinct  ej'e.  There 
are  indications  that  a  flower  of  deep  orange 
colour  .all  over  may  be  expected  within  a  few  j 
years'  selection,  in  fact  the  desired  colouring  has  : 
already  been  obtained,  but  the  size  of  the  flower 
is  not  yet  satisfactory. 

The  individual  blooms  of  the  strain  generally 
are  1 4  inches  across,  but  a  number  have  reached 
2  inches.  Size,  however,  his  not  been  so  much 
considered  as  that  the  plant  should  be  a  good 
plant  all  round — a  beautiful  thing  in  the  garden  ; 
and  the  old  florists'  distinction  of  pin-eye  or 
thrum-eye  is  entireh-  disregarded.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  garden  merit. 

The  strain  has  been  improved,  not  by  hand 
fertilisation  but  1)V  selection,  some  thousands  of  1 


resembling  a  i^Foxglove  to  one  that  is  long  and 
narrow.  Some,  again,  have  leaves  toothed  like 
Dandelions,  while  others  ha\e  them  plain  with 
strongly  waved  edges. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  the  prosperous  beds  of 
seedlings,  and  to  anticipate  the  beauties  that]  the 
new  season  may  bring  forth.  There  is  one 
curiously  noticeable  fact  about  the  colouring  of 
these  white  and  yellow  bunch  Primroses.  It  is 
that  although  their  earliest  ancestor  was 
undoubtedly  the  wild  Primrose  of  our  woods, 
with  its  pale  \'ellow  colouring  inclining  to  a 
greenish  tint,  3'et  among  the  seedlings  and 
later  developments  just  that  shade  and 
quality  of  yellow  is  the  one  that  most  rarely 
occurs. 

We  owe  this  race  to  Jliss  .Jekyll,  and  the 
flowers  represented  in  the  coloured  plate  came 
from  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  of  Reading,  who 
are  now  sending  out  this  beautiful  group  of  garden 
flowers.  Buncli  Primroses  should  be  grown  in 
every  garden. 
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AUOOP  GREENHOUSE  PLANT :  THE 
HYDRANGEA.— This  plant  is  easily 
grown  and  is  very  useful  for  green- 
iio  ise  and  room  decoration.  In 
^  the  warmer  parts  of  the  country 
Hydrangeas  can  be  grown  entirely 
in  the  open,  while  in  other  places  they  are  some- 
times met  with  in  sheltered  spots  growing  and 
flowering  freely.  The  Hydrangea  is  a  very 
popular  plant  at  cottagers'  shows,  some  of  the 
specimens  being  remarkably  fine.  In  winter 
these  specimens  are  stored  away  in  an  outhouse 
or  cellar  and  well  protected  with  mats,  straw,  or 
some  similar  material. 

Propagation.  —  Hydrangeas  are  increased  by 
cuttings  inserted  any  time  from  spring  to  autumn. 
The  plants  so  frerjuently  seen  in  florists  shops 
with  one  huge  head  of  flowers  on  a  single  stem 
are  propagated  annually  from  cuttings  inserted 
in  .July  or  August.  The  strongest  shoots  are 
placed'singly  in  small  pots  filled  with  light  sandy 
soil.  A  handlight  or  bell-glass  will  be  necessary 
for  rooting  the  cuttings. 

Gultiration.  —  The  cuttings  rooted  in  spring 
should  have  the  points  of  the  shoots  removed 
when  well  rooted.  In  a  few  weeks'  time,  when 
the  small  pots  are  full  of  roots  and  the  young 
plants  breaking  into  growth,  they  should  be 
potted  into  3i-ineh  pots.  Use  a  compost  of 
fibrous  loam,  leaf-mould,  sand  and  a  little  well- 
decayed  manure.  Keep  the  plants  in  a  frame  for 
a  fortnight,  after  which  they  may  be  stood  in  the 
open  air  to  ripen  the  wood  for  flowering  the 
following  year.  The  cuttings  rooted  in  August 
need  not  be  potted  on  till  early  in  spring.     When 
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SIMPLE      HINTS. 

the  leaves  commence  to  turn  yellow  water  should 
be  gradually  withheld  and  the  plants  kept  with- 
out water  till  February.  They  should  then  be 
well  soaked  with  water  and  induced  to  start  into 
growth.  The  plants  in  the  small  pots  should  be 
shifted  on  into  .5-inch  pots,  and  those  in  3i-inch 
pots  into  0-inch  pots.  The  soil  should  consist  of 
fibrous  loam  chiefly  for  the  final  potting,  adding 
some  well-decayed  manure  and  sand. 

Flowerinu.—Dosea  of  artificial  manure  given 
weak  and  often  are  very  beneficial  to  the  plants 
when  coming  into  flower.  In  soil  containing  a 
large  proportion  of  iron  the  flowers  have  a  tendency 
to  turn  blue.  Alum  dissolved  in  water  has  a 
similar  efteet.  After  flowering  the  plants  can  be 
grown  on  a  second  year  if  desired.  Cut  oft  the 
top  as  illustrated.  Allow  the  plant  to  produce 
four  growths,  after  which  it  should  be  potted  into 
a  larger  size  pot,  and  a  little  later  on  stood  in  the 
open  air  to  ripen  the  shoots  for  flowering  the 
following  year. 

Large  Plants. — After  flowering  is  over  all  the 
old  flower-heads  should  be  removed  and  any  long 
straggling  shoots  cut  back  to  keep  the  plants  in 
shape.  Verv  large  plants  can  be  left  in  the  same 
pot  or  tub  for  years  without  a  shift,  merely  top- 
dressing  them  twice  a  year,  in  .spring  and  after 
flowering,  with  rich  soil.  In  winter  these  plants 
can  be  stored  in  a  cellar  or  outhouse  away  from 
frost.  Take  care  that  the  position  selected  is 
not  a  very  damp  one,  as  the  buds  are  sometimes 
lost  through  this  cause. 

Varieties.— In  addition  to  the  old  pink  variety 
there  are  several  distinct  and  beautiful  sorts  well 
worthy  of  cultivation.  The 
white  variety,  Thomas  Hogg, 
is  perhaps  the  best  known ; 
Mariesii,  pink,  tinted  with 
mauve  ;  Veitohii,  similar  to 
Mariesii  except  the  flowers, 
which  are  white ;  Otaksa, 
eni>rinous     heads     of    flower, 

t-i  pink:    Nigra,  a   variety  with 

pink  flowers  and  black  steins. 


ROSE  STOCKS. —  The 
garden  without  at  least  one  or 
two  bushes  of  the  national 
flower  of  England  is  unworthj' 
of  the  name  of  a  garden. 
The  variety  of  waj's  in  which 
the  Rose  maj'  be  propagated 
are  numerous — by  seeds, 
cuttings,  budding,  grafting, 
suckers,  layering  and  division. 
For  the  ne.xt  few  weeks  the 
budding  of  the  Rose  will 
occupy  a  good  portion  of  the 
rosarian's  time.  'While  it  may 
be  very  nice  to  have  a  great 
number  of  sorts,  it  is  much 
better  to  propagate  the  varie- 
ties, even  if  limited,  which 
do  well  in  a  certain  garden, 
and  have  a  good  display  from 
them  rather  than  have 
numerous  bushes  about  the 
garden  which  are  unsatis- 
factory. 

Treatment  of  Stocks. — 
Ha\-ing  been  grubbed  up  from 
the  hedgerows  these  have 
usually  very  little,  if  any, 
roots.  Often  the  root  consists 
of     thick     spurs     or     under- 


•*.; 


TO   INCREASE  THE  STOCK   OF  HYDRANGEAS  THF, 

OLD      PLANTS     SHOULD      BE     C0T     BACK,     WHEN 

rUTTlNGS    WILL    SOON    BE    PRODPCED. 

ground  stems.  However,  if  shortened  back 
to  4  inches  or  .5  inches  and  planted  in  good 
soil  they  usually  grow  away  freely.  The  stem 
should  be  as  upright  as  possible.  Ciit  off'  the 
top  down  to  the  required  height,  and  remove 
all  side  growths.  In  a  large  nursery  it  would  be 
an  expensive  business  to  stake  every  stock.  The 
amateur,  however,  should  support  them  either 
by  putting  a  stake  to  each  plant  or  securing  them 
to  stift'  wires  stretched  along  the  rows.  I'lant 
the  stocks  firmlj-  but  not  deep.  A  depth  of 
6  inches  is  ample,  3  feet  between  the  rows,  and 
9  inches  between  the  plants  is  a  suitable  distance 
to  plant  them. 

Selecting'  the  Shoots  for  Budding. — When  the 
buds  begin  to  appear  on  the  stocks  in  spring  all 
but  two  or  three  of  those  well  placed  near  the 
top  should  be  removed.  Any  suckers  which 
push  up  from  the  roots  must  be  removed.  Cut- 
tings of  the  common  Bog  Rose  and  the  Manetti 
RdBe  stock  are  very  largely  used.  The  latter  is 
an  excellent  foster-mother,  especially  for  Roses 
on  light  soils.  The  cuttings  are  inserted  in 
November,  about  1  foot  long  in  rows  2  feet  apart 
and  0  inches  or  7  inches  between  the  cuttings. 
In  eighteen  months  from  inserting  the  cuttings 
they  should  be  ready  for  budding. 

Stocks  from  Seeds.  —  Collect  seeds  of  the 
common  Dog  Rose  from  the  hedgerow  and  plant 
as  soon  as  r«ady.  They  germinate  very  irregu- 
larly, remaining  dormant  sometimes  as  long  as 
two  years  in  the  soil.  Sow  the  seeds  in  drills 
9  inches  to  1  foot  apart,  and  cover  with  about 
half  an  inch  of  soil.  The  largest  plants  can  be 
lifted  in  autumn  and  planted  in  a  fresh  bed. 
Shorten  the  thin  tap-root  to  induce  it  to  make 
small  fibrous  roots.  Most  of  the  young  plants 
will  be  ready  for  grafting  when  three  years  old. 
The  seedling  Briar  is  a  very  popular  stock  in 
some  nurseries,  .and  is  especially  suitable  for  Tea 
Roses. 

j  PRUNING  CLIMBING  ROSES.— It  may 
seem  odd  to  write  of  pruning  climbing  Roses 
when  the   plants  have  hardly  reached  the  zenith 
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of  their  summer  beauty,  yet  such,  after  all,  is 
the  fleeting  beauty  of  many  climbing  Roses  that 
even  while  they  are  in  full  blossom  we  must  make 
plans  for  the  ruthless  operation  of  pruning.  For 
the  chief  pruning  of  climbing  and  rambling  Roses 
should  take  place  as  soon  as  the  flowers  are  over. 
This  year's  flowers  are  chiefly  produced  on  the 
shoots  that  grew  last  year,  and,  similarly,  this 
year's  shoots  will  produce  next  year's  blossoms. 
Obviously  then  we  should  do  all  we  possibly  can 
to  encourage  the  growth  of  several  good  shoots 
now.  If  you  examine  plants  of  such  a  vigorous 
Rose  as  Crimson  Rambler  at  this  time  of  year, 
you  are  sure  to  find  three  or  four,  or  possibly 
more,  young  shoots  starting  from  the  extreme 
base,  some  of  them  probably  i)riginating  below 
the  soil.  These  are  the  growths  that  will  furnish 
the  bulk  of  next  year's  flowers.  fSome  flowers 
will  be  produced  on  the  lateral  shoots  of  older 
stems.  Supposing  your  Crimson  Rambler  plant 
now  possesses  half-a-dozen  stems,  and  that  it  has, 
say,  half-a-dozen  young  shoots  starting  from  its 
liase,  if  you  allow  all  these  young  shoots  to 
develop,  it  is  most  probable  that  about  three  of 
them  will  outdistance  the  others  altogether,  and 
that  only  they  will  give  a  really  good  crop  of 
flowers  next  year.  Thus  the  other  three, 
while  not  being  of  much  value  in  themselves,  to 
a  certain  extent  hamper  the  progress  of  the 
better  ones. 


GARDENING    OF 
WEEK. 


THE 


FOR   THE 


SOUTH 


V 


IF    THE    C'lTTTINOS    ARE    TAKEN     OFF    AND     CUT 

ACROSS     BENEATH    A     JOINT     THEV    WILL    SOON 

ROOT   IN    I'OTS   FILLED   WITH  SANDY   SOIL. 


!  that  loves  warm  soil  and  a  sunny  situation,  as 
one  may  judge   from   the  picturesque  -specimens 
that  one  sees  on  old  walls  and  in  other  dry,  sunny 
places  where  few  other  plants  would  thrive.     The 
The  proper  thing  to   do,  therefore,   is  to  rub    successful  plant   grower  is    he  who   studies  tlie 
oS'  or  cut  off  the  three  weakest   of   the   young  |  likes  and  dislikes  of  the  plants  he  grows,  thus 
shoots  at  the  base,  thus  compelling  the  plant  to  !  while  the  Musk  delights  in  shade  and  moisture, 


concentrate  its  energy  upon  the  growth  of  the 
three  remaining  ones.  Now  in  order  to  make 
sure  that  these  three  new  shoots  shall  have  proper 


the  Antirrhinum  thrives  best  under  conditions 
exacth'  opposite.  It  is  important  to  remember 
this  when  sowing  the  seed,  for  the  seedlings  are 


SOUTH    AND 
MIDLANDS. 

Flower  Garden. 
lOLETS  FOR  FRAMES.— These 
should  be  mulched  with  horse 
manure  from  which  most  of  the 
straw  has  been  shaken,  keeping  all 
runners  cut  oft'.  They  are  subject 
to  the  attacks  of  red  spider,  thus 
during  dry  weather  they  should  be  kept  well 
watered  ;  they  also  beneht  by  being  well  syringed 
late  in  the  afternoon  during  hot  weather. 

Hedije  Trimming  should  be  done  at  once  by 
competent  men  before  tlic  shoots  get  hard  and 
woody. 

General. — Much  time  will  now  be  taken  up 
with  the  usual  routine  work.  Keep  lawTis 
regvilarly  mown.  During  hot  weatlier  they 
should  not  be  cut  so  close,  but  the  edges  of  paths 
and  beds  regularly  trimmed  and  weeded,  rolling 
the  paths  wlien  they  are  soft  after  rain.  Attend 
to  the  thinning  and  staking  of  Dahlias,  and  all 
other  subjects  on  the  mixed  borders  that  require 
staking  and  regulating.  Notes  .should  now  be 
made  of  any  plants  that  it  is  desired  to  increase, 
also  the  rearrangement  of  groups  of  herbaceous 
plants,  &e.  Among  l)lue  flowers  for  the  her- 
baceous border  Anchusa  italica  Dropmore  variety 
is  very  fine,  and  should  find  a  place  in  every  good 
garden. 


Hardy  Fruit. 
room    m    which   to    grow   and    obtain    sunshine    best  left  undisturbed  until  they  are  removed  to  !      .SVm"'6e?-rje.!!.— No  time  should,  now  be  lost  in 
and  air  in  plenty,  it  becomes  necessary  to°remove    the  positions  in  the  autunni'fwhere  they  arej'to  i  gettingjground  ready  for  fresh  plantations.     For 

this   crop    the   ground   should   be  well 


one  or  two  of  the  oldest  shoots  that 
have  already  flowered.  And  now  is  the 
time  to  do  it.  There  in  a  nutshell  j'ou 
have  the  pruning  of  climbing  Roses. 
The  old  shoots  must  be  cut  out  right 
down  to  their  bases,  or  at  any  rate  to 
where    the   new   shoot   has   started    to 


Some  of  the  Rambling  Hoses,  such  as 
Ruga,  Dorothy  Perkins  and  others  of 
the  wichuraiana  class  often  need  little 
pruning.  They  send  up  a  number  of 
strong  shoots  from  the  base,  and  if 
space  is  restricted  it  is  simply  a  matter 
of  choosing  the  best  and  rubbing  ofl'  the 
others.  These  Roses  may  be  allowed 
to  grow  prettj'  thickly,  for  they  flower 
most  profusely,  provided  they  are  not 
allowed  to  become  an  actual  thicket  of 
growth.  If  any  of  the  older  shoots 
have  to  be  thinned  out  to  make  more 
room  for  the  younger  ones,  this  should 
be  carried  out  immediately  the  flowers 
are  over. 

ROSE    EXQUISITE.  —  This   is    an 
excellent  Rose    for    the  beginner,  and 
by  ordinarih'  good  cultivation  blooms 
may  be  had  up  to  exhibition  standard. 
The  bloom  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration  was   grown   in  a  suburban 
garden  only  a  few  miles  from  Charing  Cross.  When 
the  plant  is   in  vigorous  health  the  flowers  come 
almost  perfect  in  form.      The  colouring  is  a  very 
pleasing  shade  of  rich  deep  rose.     Rose  Exquisite 

is  a  Hybrid  Tea,  and  although  it  blojms  again  in  I  grown  there  will  lack  the  vigour  and  afterwards  i  The}'   should   be   potted    fairly 
the  autumn,  the  first  flowers  are  by  far  the  best,  i  the  floriferousness  of  others  grown  in  warm  and 
In  the  suburban  garden,  at  any  rate,  it  is  liable  to    lighter  soil.     The  seed  nia\'  be  sown  in  drills,  and, 
make  rather  weak    shoots,   and  for  that  reason    naturally,  the  seedlings  must  be  thinned  out  if 
should  always  be  hard  pruned.  they  come  up  at   all   thickly.     They   should   be 

kept  at  least  13  inches  apart.     By  the  early  autunm 

SNAPDRAtiONS. —  These   are    indispensable  ,  they    will     have    developed  into    bushy  sturdy 


A    BLOOM   or   ROSE   EXQUISITE  (IROWN    IN   A   SUBURBAN   O.ARDEN. 


flower.  Choose  then  a  spot  that  is  well  warmed 
by  the  sun,  and  where  the  soil  is  light  rather 
than  heavy.  In  wet  (and  therefore)  cold  soil 
Snapdragons   are  never  happy,    and   the   plants 


worked  and  heavily  manured.  Con- 
tinue to  layer  runners  for  planting. 
On  good  land  strong-growing  sorts 
like  Royal  Sovereign  should  be  planted 
■2k  feet  between  the  lines  and  2  feet 
between  the  plants.  Others  with  smaller 
foliage,  like  Leader,  may  be  closer. 
The  work  of  destroying  old  plantations 
should  now  be  taken  in  hand,  digging 
up  the  plants  and  burning  them  on  the 
ground,  or,  if  the  ground  is  being 
trenched  now,  tliey  may  be  put  in  the 
bottom  of  the  trenches.  Where  space 
is  a  consideration. 

Broccoli  may  be  planted  on  the 
ground.  For  this  it  will  require  no 
lurther  preparation  than  that  of 
clearing  off  the  plants  :  but  I  prefer 
to  trench  the  ground  at  the  earliest 
ojiportunity,  throwing  it  up  in  ridges 
all  the  winter.  Early  Potatoes  I  find 
always  do  very  well  on  ground  treated 
like  this. 

Fruits  Under  Glass. 

Straifherries    if    layered    into    small 

pots,  as  adWsed  in  a  former  calendar, 

should  now  be  ready  for  their  fruiting 

pots,  using  6-inch  and  7-inch  pots  for 

this  purpose.  The  pots  should  be  dry  and 

clean  and  carefuU}-  crocked.     Sprinkle 

some   soot    over   the    drainage   to   prevent    the 

entrance   of   worms.      The    potting   soil   should 

consist  of  good  sound  loam,  to  which  some  coarse 

sand  and  a  little   bone-meal   should   be    added. 


on  an  ash   bottom    m  an  open, 
water    being     given    carefulh' 
well  established. 


firm   and  stood 
sunny  position, 
they    are 


until 


hardy  plants,  and  no  garden  in  early  summer  can 
be  said  to  look  its  best  it  it  does  not  count  a  few 
Snapdragons  (Antirrhinum)  among  its  treasures 


plants,  and  may  be  planted  in  the  beds  or  borders 
where  they  are  to  flower,  with  every  hope  of  a 
successful  result.       We  like  most  the  strong  self 


and    now   is  the   time  to  set  about  raising  the    colours — thedeepcrimson  in  particular.     This  has 
plants  from  seed.     The  Snapdragon   is  a    plant    a  richer  efl'ect  in  the  mass  than  the  striped  sorts. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

Early  Potatoes — Some  of  the  early  sorts  will 
now  be  ready  tor  lifting.  This  should  be  done 
in  time,  or  they  may  start  and  grow  out.  If  it 
is  desired  to  keep  a  stock  of  them,  the  seed  size 
should  be  sorted  out  and  the  others  kept  for  use 
in  the  kitchen,  storing  them  all  in  a  cool  cellar. 
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Early  Cehry. — Wlierc-  this  is  required  during 
September,  a  start  should  iin\v  be  made  to  earth 
it  up.  ehoosing  a  dry  day  for  this  purpose.  If 
the  plants  require  watering,  do  this  several  hours 
before  beginning  to  earth  up.  Pull  off  all  suckers 
and  small  leaves  and  tie  up  the  leaves  together 
with  a  piece  of  bast.  The  sides  of  the  trenches 
should  be  cut  down  and  about  4  inches  of  the 
finely-broken  soil  put  about  the  plants,  taking 
care  not  to  get  anj-  into  the  centre  of  them. 
.■\fter  tlie  soil  has  been  put  around  them  the  ties 
should  be  cut.  White  Plume  Celery  is  often 
supposed  not  to  require  any  blanching,  but  this 
is  a  mistake.  It  may,  however,  be  well  blanched 
by  brown  paper  being  tied  round  it. 
J.  CorTTS. 
(Gardener  to  Sir  T.  Dyke  Aeland,  Bart.) 

Kilhrton,  Dei-oii. 

FOR    THE    NORTH   AND    NORTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Pl>.\-NTS    UnpKR    (iLASS. 

(!.4KI)ESI.«. — Insert  cuttings  of  young  shoots 
for  raising  a  stock  of  plants  ne.Nt  season.  Plants 
that  are  intended  for  (lowering  in  autumn  or 
winter  may  be  given  cooler  quarters.  e-\posing  to 
full  sunshine  and  ventilation,  so  that  the  wood 
may  be.  thoroughly  ripened.  When  wanted  for 
flowering,  give  an  increase  of  temperature,  and 
the  plants  will  soon  form  and  swell  tlower-buds. 

MiijiiontUt.  —  Pot  -  grown  Mignonette  is  a 
general  favourite  for  winter  and  spring.  The 
present  is  a  good  time  for  sowing  for  the  winter 
supply.  The  plant  is  impatient  of  root  dis- 
turbance, so  that  the  best  plan  is  to  sow  in  the 
(lowering  pots,  using  those  of  a  Ci-inch  size.  The 
compost  should  consist  of  good  tvu-f,  with  an 
addition  of  decayed  manure  and  lime  rubble. 
Sow  sufficient  seed  for  thinning  and  cover  with 
tine  soil,  placing  in  a  cold  frame  to  germinate. 
Thin  early,  leaving  about  three  plants  to  each 
pot.  stopping  once  when  tall  enough  to  break 
into  growths  sufficient  to  till  the  space  allowed. 

fii:hizanlhu.s  for  earlj'  spring  flowering  requires 
to  be  sown  now.  It  may  be  sown  in  the  flower- 
ing pots  and  thinned  afterwards,  or  raised  in 
pans  containing  a  light  sandy  compost  and  pricked 
off'  into  3-inch  pots,  (iive  a  temperature  of 
about  tilt"  for  germination.  Immediately  the 
young  plants  are  through  the  soil,  remove  shading 
and  admit  light  and  air  to  keep  them  sturdy. 
The  dwarf  variety,  wisetonensis,  is  useful  and 
generally  appreciated,  and  the  taller  .S.  retusus 
llrahamii  highly  useful  for  house  and  talile 
decoration. 

Fruits  Undkb  Gl.\ss. 

Vimrits  in  which  thin-skinned  tirapes,  such 
as  Foster's  Seedling  and  Madresfield  Court,  are 
beginning  to  colour  will  require  careful  ventila- 
tion and  the  damping  down  modified  to  suit  their 
requirements,  or  trouble  will  ensue.  The  borders 
must  be  kept  in  a  uniformly  moist  state, 
avoiding  any  excess  of  water,  and  at  the  same 
time  never  allowing  them  to  become  drj".  Where 
the  early  vinery  has  not  yet  been  cleared  of 
fiunches,  a  little  shading  will  be  required  over 
lilack  (irapes  in  order  to  preserve  their  colour. 
After  the  fruit  is  fidly  ripe,  the  liunches  begin  to 
lose  colour  if  e.xposed  to  much  sunlight.  Con- 
tinuous ventilation  of  the  vinery  will  be  required 
whether  the  Vines  are  cleared  or  have  ripe  fruit 
still  hanging. 

Hardy  Fruit. 

Graj'ta  should  be  examined,  and  when  it  is  seen 
that  the  ligatures  are  cutting  into  the  rind  the 
grafting-clay  and  the  ties  should  be  removed. 
If  the  scions  are  growing  freely,  the  majority  of 
the  shoots  growing  from  the  stock  may  be  rubbed 
ofif,  leaving  a  few  to  draw  sap  to  the  stem.  Top- 
heavy  scions  likely  to  be  blown  off  must  be  made 
secure  by  tying  to  a  stake  fi  xed  in  the  ground. 

Straichnrrkn. — As  soon  as  the  early  crops  are 
gathered,  the  plants  to  be  retained  for  another 
year  ma)'    have   the   runners    and   lower    leaves 


removed.  Keep  the  surface  clean  with  frequent 
hoeings,  and  remove  all  later  runners  as  they 
appear. 

Kitchen  Gabden. 

Marroics. — These  are  now  growing  strongly, 
and  should  have  their  growths  regulated  antl  tied 
down.  Pinch  the  long  growths  to  induce  the 
formation  of  side  shoots.  Keep  the  bed  clean  and 
free  from  weeds,  never  allowing  it  to  l)econie  dry. 
Gut  the  Marrows  when  young,  besides  being 
better  quality,  the  plants  will  lie  more  productive. 

Eudirc. — During  the  autumn,  when  Lettuce  is 
not  plentiful.  Endive  makes  an  agreeable  change. 
Hake  periodical  sowings,  planting  out  in 
rich,  well  cultivated  soil,  and  affording  water 
generously  if  the  weather  is  at  all  dry. 

Turnips,  —A  breadth  may  be  sown  for  winter 
use,  preparing  the  ground  and  giving  a  liberal 
addition  of  wood  ashes,  allowing  rather  more 
space  between  the  drills  than  for  the  summer 
crop.  Thin  and  keep  the  soiled  stirred  between 
the  rows  of  previous  sowing,  making  succes- 
sional  sowings  of  an  early  variety  for  fresh 
pulled  roots.  W.  H.  Lambert, 

(Gardener  to  Earl  Grey.) 

Hoickk,  Xorthiimberland. 
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CORRESPONDENTS. 


RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answeps.— T/ic  Editor  intends 
to  make  The  Garden  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire 
assistance^  no  matter  what  the  branch  o/ gardening  may  be, 
and  with  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
"Answers  to  Correspondents"  column.  All  comiiiunica- 
tions  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Garden,  so,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W.C.  Letters  on  busitiess  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the 
paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be 
on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


you  intend  to  replant  the  whole  horder  it  will,  of 
eoiu'se,  he  a  little  more  trouble  to  arrange  the 
colour  scheme  than  to  plant  indisuriminately. 
If  you  do  not  ^vish  to  go  to  the  trouble  of 
trenching  the  border  all  over  and  replanting,  3'ou 
may  leave  the  strong-growing  plants  where  they 
are,  as  they  seem  to  be  doing  well,  and  improve 
the  soil  in  between  them  for  the  other  plants. 
Without  adhering  to  a  strict  colour  scheme  as 
laid  down  by  any  special  plan,  you  can  easily 
airange  one  of  your  own. 

Fasciated  Street  Pea  (-/-'.  »'.  //'f'/(/'/ir<-.v).— The 
flowering  shoot  of  Sweet  Pea  that  yovi  send  is  fasciated. 
This  curious  abnormal  growth  is  more  common  in  some 
plants  than  in  others,  but  we  have  never  seen  it  so  pro- 
nounced in  .Sweet  Peas  as  in  this  case.  It  is  no  special 
variety  as  you  appear  to  think,  but  simply  a  fasciated  or 
abnormal  growth,  that  can  only  regarded  as  a  monstrosity. 
Any  variety  might  grow  like  this,  but  it  is  unlikely,  even 
if  you  save  seeds  from  the  plant  to  come  the  same  again 
next  year. 

Early  Tulips  (/V.).— Tulips  from  the  .South  of  Frauce 
would  certainly  flower  at  an  earlier  date  than  others  from 
localities  where  the  growth  is  matured  later,  but  you 
could  not  expect  flowers  iu  Februarj'  in  your  northern 
district  in  the  open  ground.  These  early-ripened  bulbs 
would  be  much  more  satisfactory  in  a  greenhouse  kept  at 
a  minimum  temperature  of  .^0  .  We  think  you  had  better 
write  to  one  of  the  large  English  bulb  dealers  who  make  a 
speciality  of  Roman  Hyacinths  and  other  bulbs  from  the 
same  locality.  The  I>est  book  for  the  amateur  is 
"  Gardening  for  Beginners,"  published  by  George  Newnes. 

Svireet  Pea  buds  falling-  (7'.  Fiiltn,t).—\'u\x  do 
not  say  whether  ov  not  you  have  been  giving  your  Sweet 
Pea5  artificial  manure,  but  there  is  nothing  more  liable  to 
make  the  buds  fall  than  the  slightest  overdose  of  any 
manure,  particularly  artificial  manure.  If  you  have  not 
done  this,  then  there  must  be  something  wrong  at  the 
roots.  Either  you  have  kept  the  soil  too  wet  or  it  has 
been  allowed  to  become  dry  and  the  roots  have  suffered. 
Either  of  these  extremes  would  doubtless  cause  the  buds 
to  fall.  Your  soil  may  be  unsuitable;  it  may  need 
draining.  Probably  the  fault  lies  at  the  roots,  and  we 
can  only  suggest  one  of  the  above  as  possible  reasons  of 
the  flowers  falling. 


FLOWER   GARDEN. 
Winter  treatment  of  Violets 

(.-1.  L.]. — The  varieties  La  France,  and  Princes.s 
i)f  Wales  are  hardy  and  quite  proof  against 
damage  from  urdinary  winters,  but  very  severe 
frosts  cripple  them,  and  even  sometimes  kill 
them  outright.  It  will  be  perfectly  safe  to  leave 
them  through  the  winter  in  the  ground  the\-  are 
at  present  growing  in,  provided  you  place  a  layer 
of  dry  leaves  4  inches  thick  all  over  the  rows  or 
border  on  which  the  plants  are  growing,  packing 
them  well  round  the  collar  of  the  plant.  Failing 
leaves.  Bracken  Fern  or  short  dry  straw  will  do. 
The  plants  should  gi^■e  j-ou  a  splendid  crop  of 
flowers  this  autumn,  and  with  such  protection  a 
much  better  one  in  spring.  Admiral  Avellan  is 
rather  more  tender,  and  we  would  advise  taking 
the  plants  up  at  the  same  time  they  are  taken  up 
for  planting  in  frames,  and  plant  again  in  a  warm 
sheltered  border  facing  south,  protecting  the 
roots  in  the  same  way  as  the  others,  and  also 
covering  the  plants  with  mats  in  verj'  severe 
weather. 

Repianting:    herbaceous    border 

(Cumbtrland). — If  you  want  to  do  the  work 
thoroughly  well,  you  should  have  the  border 
trenched  3  feet  deep  all  over,  and  as  the  soil  is 
heavy  and  cold,  it  would  be  well  to  put  in  some 
drainage,  such  as  broken  bricks,  clinkers  and 
other  similar  material.  In  order  to  make  the  soil 
lighter  and  more  suitable  to  the  roots  of  some  of 
the  more  delicate  plants  you  should  mix  with  it 
plent\'  of  road  scrapings,  lime  rubble  and  leaf- 
soil.  This  will  have  the  effect  of  rendering  the 
soil  less  heavy  and  tenacious.  Yes,  a  colour 
scheme  uch  as  you  mention  is  certainly  advisable 
wlien  you  have  such  a  large  border  as  yours.     If 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 
Pruning  Rhododendrons  ifl.  ^1/.).- 

Seeing  that  the  Rhododendrons  were  planted 
thirty-si.x  3'ears  ago.  we  should  much  prefer  to 
take  them  up  and  put  in  j'oung  plants,  unless 
they  are  particularly  choice  \arieties.  If  you 
were  to  cut  out  the  oldest  shoots  and  cut  down 
some  of  the  others,  in  time  you  would  doubtless 
get  plants  of  renewed  vigour,  but  it  would  take 
longer  than  if  you  planted  strong  young  bushes 
fresh  from  the  nurser}'.  Or  you  might  leave 
some  of  the  best  of  the  plants,  thinning  out  the 
old  shoots  and  pruning  down  some  of  the  other 
"  leggy  "  ones.  Then  in  place  of  the  old  plants 
grubbed  you  could  put  in  fresh  young  ones. 
This,  while  not  putting  you  to  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  renewing  the  whole  bed,  would 
doubtless  prove  satisfactory. 

Layering  Rhododendron  (C.  .4.).— 

Both  the  Kliododendron  and  the  Azalea  can  be 
layered,  and  the  present  is  a  good  time  to  carrj' 
out  the  work.  The  branch  must  be  partiallj-  cut 
through  and  then  split  for  a  little  distance  by 
drawing  the  knife  upward  This  portion  is 
buried,  and  for  its  reception  a  small  hole  sliould 
be  taken  out,  the  branch  then  being  held  iu 
position  by  a  stout  peg  or  two.  Then  till  up  tlic 
hole  with  a  mixture  of  peat  and  sand,  pressed 
down  moderatel}-  firm.  The  upper  part  of  the 
shoot  should  then  l>e  secured  to  a  stick  to 
prevent  its  swa3ing  about,  and  the  soil  must  not 
be  allowed  to  get  dry.  Even  then  it  will  be  at 
least  two  years,  and  perhaps  three,  before  the 
layer  can  be  separated  from  the  parent  plant. 
We  should  not  advise  the  use  of  liquid  manure  to 
your  plants,  whose  yellipw  appearance  suggests 
that  the  roots  are  in  a  bad  state. 

Labupoum  against  a  wall  (7'.  (mil  M.  ('.).— \\c 
should  certainly  not  advise  planting  Laburnum  against  .a 
wall.  Wall  space  is  far  too  valuable  to  be  used  for  this 
purpose,  and,  besides,  the  Laburnum  grows  far  better  out 
in  the  open  garden.  The  best  way  to  propagate  tin 
.\rbutus  is  to  raise  plants  from  seed,  or  you  may  be  ab!i 
to  detach  some  of  the  suckers  which  are  occasionally  to  b. 
found  round  the  base  of  the  tree.  Vou  would,  howevei . 
probably  find  it  more  satisfactory  to  buy  one  or  two  treeb. 
as  they  are  not  at  all  expensive.  .Seeds  should  be  sown  in 
sand  or  veiy  sandy  soil  during  March. 
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Trees  on  ivall  (,H.  M.  B.).— Provided  the  wall  gets 
a  fair  amount  of  sunshine,  and  the  soil  at  its  foot  is  not 
full  of  tree  roots,  all  the  shrubs  you  mention  ought  to 
succeed  if  planted  against  the  wall.  Those  that  would  be 
most  likely  to  do  best  are  Pyrus  japonica,  Pi-unus  triloba, 
Louicera,  Choisya  ternata  and  Cotoneaster  microphylla. 
The  other  two  or  three  you  mention  are  more  delicate, 
and  therefore  not  likely  to  give  iiuite  so  much  satisfaction. 

Shpubs  for  screen  (G.  .V.  E.  S.).— The  ground 
beneath  the  branches  of  a  large  Oak  tree  where  the  soil  is 
hea\'y  clay  is  a  most  xmsatisfactory  place  to  deal  with, 
especially  as  you  want  a  thick  growtli  about  14  feet  high 
to  form  a  kind  of  screen  in  the  summer.  We  doubt  if  the 
Black  Thorn  or  the  Mirabelle  Plum  would  prove  any  more 
satisfactory  than  the  Privet.  Have  yon  tried  Lam-els  or 
Rhododendron  ponticum  ?  Both  these  grow  well  under 
the  shade  of  trees,  and  in  time  make  a  good  screen.  .Some 
of  the  Bai'berries  also  might  possibly  succeed.  Can  any 
correspondent  suggest  something  better? 


ROSE    GARDEN, 
Rose  leaves  fallingr  ('/'.  X  F.).— There 

must  be  something  radically  wrong  for  all  the 
leaves  to  fall  off  so  suddenly.  You  may  have 
used  the  insecticide  too  strong,  and,  if  so,  this 
might  account  for  some,  at  any  rate,  of  the 
leaves  falling.  But  we  think  you  will  most  pro- 
bablj'  find  the  chief  cause  of  trouble  to  be  at  the 
roots,  where  we  suggest  the  soil  is  dry.  We 
have  had  strong-growing  rambling  Roses  lose 
their  flower-buds  in  an  unaccountable  fashion, 
and  we  have  generally  found  that  they  were  dry 
at  the  roots  although  the  surface  soil  was  moist 
enough.  When  these  vigorous  Roses  are  growing 
and  flowering  the  plants  naturally  require  a  great 
deal  of  water,  and  unless  this  is  given  the  buds 
and  leaves  are  almost  certain  to  fall.  Sometimes 
the  shoots  and  leaves  prevent  rain  reaching  the 
soil  round  about  the  base  of  tlie  plant,  and  this 
being  the  case  the  roots  do  not  benefit  by  rain  to 
the  extent  one  might  think.  Give  all  your 
rambling  Roses  a  good  soaking  of  water  at  the 
roots  and  use  insecticides  carefully. 

Wlchupaiana  Roses  (Subscriber).  —  You  have 
somewhat  restricted  the  selection  in  insisting  on  double- 
flowered  sorts,  otherwise  we  should  have  advised  Hiawatha 
for  one.  A  good  variety  of  a  pale  lavender  colour  is 
Debutante.  This  blooms  a  second  time.  Elise  Robichon 
is  also  a  beautiful  sort,  with  blooms  something  like  Perle 
d'Or.  Manda's  Triumph  is  a  good  double  white,  with 
rather  small  flowers.  None  of  these  possess  the  profuse- 
flowering  propensity  of  Dorothy  Perkins,  but  they  are 
good  sorts.  Alberic  Barbier  is  a  splendid  sort,  but  its 
blooms  are  more  like  Tea  Roses,  and  they  are  produced 
rather  early. 

Penzance  Bpiaps  wfith  yelloiv  foliagre 
(H.  B.  G.).— We  think  that  the  yellow  foliage  is  mainly  the 
result  of  the  cold  weather  and  spring  frosts,  but  a  more 
vigorous  pruning  out  of  the  old  shoots  would  do  good. 
We  do  not  think  you  should  discard  this  fine  hedge  of 
plants,  but  in  Februaiy  cut  it  back  rather  severely.  .Some 
of  the  growths  made  this  year  should  be  retained  full 
length.  In  April  a  few  doses  of  liquid  manure  would  be 
helpful,  followed  in  May  with  a  good  mulching  of  well- 
decayed  manure.  When  own  root  plants  of  these  Penzance 
Briars  are  procurable,  we  shouhl  strongly  advise  that  such 
be  planted.  The  growth  in  the  future  is  nmch  more  satis- 
factoi-y  than  when  they  are  budded  on  the  Manetti  stock, 
which  is  frequently  responsible  for  unhealthy  plants. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 
Making  a  Peach  bopdep  {G.  G.  T.). 

If  the  soil  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  is  ordinary 
kitchen  garden  border  soil  and  is  in  a  good  state 
of  cultivation,  then  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
make  a  border.  It  would  be  quite  sufficient  if 
when  the  tree  was  planted  some  fresh  turfy  soil 
was  placed  immediately  round  about  the  roots. 
If,  ho-never,  the  soil  is  unsuitable,  then  you 
should  make  a  large  hole  3  feet  deep  at  each 
point  where  you  intend  to  plant  the  trees.  If 
the  soil  is  at  all  heavy,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
put  some  bricks  at  the  base  for  drainage.  Upon 
these  place  a  double  layer  of  turves  grass  side 
downwards.  Then  fill  the  hole  with  turfy  soil, 
making  it  moderately  firm  as  filling  in  goes  on. 
The  best  soil  is  that  obtained  by  chopping  up 
tvu-ves,  each  turf  into  six  pieces.  The  Peach 
trees  should  be  planted  in  early  October,  and  the 
borders  should  be  made  up  a  month  before.  The 
best  plan  would  be  to  buy  young  trained  trees 
from  the  nursery.  You  should  buy  various  sizes. 
The  number  of  shoots  would,  of  course,  depend 


on  the  size  of  the  tree.  You  should  visit  a 
nursery  near  and  choose  those  you  require. 
Good  Peaches  are  Violette  Hative,  Royal  George, 
Stirling  Castle  and  Grosse  Mignonne.  The  best 
Nectarines  are  Early  Ri\ers,  Elruge,  Hard- 
wicke's,  Humboldt  and  Uryden.  The  distances 
apart  to  plant  depends  on  the  height  of  the  wall. 
If  the  wall  is  8  feet  or  111  feet  high,  the  trees 
should  be  planted  V2  feet  apart. 

Red  spider  on  Vines  [H:  M.  C.).— 

We  think  that  most  probably  your  former  ques- 
tion did  not  reach  us,  otlierwise  it  would  have 
been  promptly  answered.  As  you  probably  know, 
red  spider  generally  attacks  the  Vines  which  are 
in  the  warmest  part  of  the  house.  This  insect 
pest's  chief  delight  is  in  warmth  and  dryness, 
therefore  you  will  readily  understand  that  a 
moist  atmosphere  is  unfavourable  to  it.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  syringe  the  Vines  thoroughly  once 
or  twice  a  day  whenever  any  signs  of  red  spider 
show  themselves.  You  may  kill  the  pest  by 
means  of  paraffin  emulsion,  or  you  can  easily 
make  an  insecticide  that  will  get  rid  of  them  by 
boiling  lib.  of  flowers  of  sulphur  with  21b.  of 
fresh  lime  in  four  gallons  of  water  ;  then  add 
Hlb.  of  soft  soap,  mix  thoroughly,  and  add  four 
gallons  more  water  before  using. 

Vine  weevil  on  Peach  trees  (•/.  H. 

Birch). — No  doulit  the  insects  which  you  sent 
are  those  which  have  injured  your  Peach  leaves  ; 
they  are  specimens  of  the  black  Vine  weeril 
(OtiorhjTichus  sulcatus),  a  most  destructive  pest. 
The  weevils  feed  on  the  leaves  of  various  kinds  of 
plants,  Vines  and  Ferns  being  great  favourites, 
and  their  grubs  live  on  the  roots  of  many 
kinds  of  plants — Ferns,  Begonias,  Cyclamens, 
Primulas,  cfce.  The  weevils  feed  at  night,  and 
at  the  least  alarm  they  fall  to  the  ground 
and  remain  motionless  for  many  seconds.  If 
you  spread  a  white  sheet  under  your  trees  and 
then  suddenly  throw  a  bright  light  on  them 
many  of  the  beetles  will  at  once  fall ;  if  they 
do  not,  shake  the  leaves  bj'  passing  a  broom  over 
them.  They  may  sometimes  be  trapped  by  tying 
small  bundles  of  hay  or  something  in  which  they 
can  hide  during  the  day  to  the  branches  ;  e.xamine 
these  traps  every  morning.  No  insecticide  can  be 
used  with  any  practical  advantage  to  kill  the 
grubs  when  they  are  at  the  roots  of  the  plants.  — 
G.  S.  S. 

Peach  cupI  and  ipon  (Old  Reader).— 'We  are 
much  obliged  by  your  interesting  communication  on  the 
above.  It  is  well  known  that  iron,  when  applied  in 
moderate  quantities  to  some  class  of  soils,  serves  to  pro- 
duce strikingly  beneficial  results  in  the  growth  of  many 
garden  crops. 

Stpanrbeppies  unsatisfactopy  (V.  Fisher).— 
It  is  impossible  for  us  to  say  what  is  the  matter  with  your 
Strawberries  without  seeing  them.  We  do  not  under- 
stand whether  the  worm  you  refer  to  is  in  the  fruits  or  in 
the  plants,  and  we  think  by  far  the  most  satisfactoiy 
thing  for  you  to  do  would  be  to  send  us  specimens.  We 
can  then  determine  what  is  the  matter  and  advise  you  how 
to  deal  with  the  trouble. 

Grapes  tupning:  bponrn  (A  Cojustant  Reader).— 
The  Grapes  which  you  send  are  attacked  by  a  form  of 
mildew  known  as  Brown  Rot,  and  we  are  afraid  that  nothing 
can  now  be  done  to  cure  it,  as  yon  have  left  it  so  long,  and 
the  Grapes,  at  any  rate  those  sent  to  us,  appear  to  be  ([uite 
spoilt.  You  must  be  most  careful  to  gather  and  burn  any 
diseased  leaves  or  fruits  when  they  fall.  Some  varieties  are 
more  addicted  to  this  disease  than  others,  and  this  may 
account  for  one  of  your  Vines  being  attacked  while  the 
others  are  unharmed.  Early  next  year  wash  the  Vines 
thoroughly  with  some  insecticide  so  as  to  remove  any 
spores  which  may  find  lodgment  in  the  crevices  of  the 
bark.  You  might  also,  just  before  the  Vines  burst  into 
leaf,  spray  them  with  Bordeau.x  mixture. 

Peach  stones  diseased  (P.  L.  May).— This 
disease  is  sometimes  the  result  of  imperfect  fertilisation 
of  the  blossoms  in  consequence  of  a  scarcity  of  pollen. 
This  may  be  responsible  in  yoxu  case,  at  any  rate  it 
vfiW  be  well  for  yon  to  And  out  next  spring  if  this  is  so, 
and  if  it  is,  then  resort  must  be  had  to  fertilisation  by 
hand,  using  a  camel-hair  pencil  to  apply  the  pollen  from 
the  anthers  to  the  pistils,  and  when  the  pollen  is  found  to 
be  scarce  on  one  tree  it  should  be  borrowed  from  another 
better  supplied  and  fertilisation  secured.  Sometimes  the 
larva  of  a  beetle  is  responsible  for  this  disease.  The  best 
remedies  are  winter  dressing  of  the  trees  with  caustic 
alkali  mixture  and  the  placing  of  tarred  cloth  bands 
roimd  the  stems  of  the  trees  in  spring.  This  will  prevent 
the  female  crawling  up  from  the  surface  soil,  which  is  its 
chief  winter  resort.  This  is  no  doubt  the  cause  of  the 
poor  flavour  in  your  fruit. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 
Vegretables   fallingr  (Z'  B.).—Theie  is 

no  doul)t  that  a  dressing  of  gas-lime  applied  in 
the  autumn  would  do  your  garden  a  lot  of  good. 
As  you  say  it  is  an  old  garden  that  has  been 
heax-ily  manured  for  a  great  many  years,  such  a 
soil  is  almost  certain  to  get  sour  and  to  contain 
any  amount  of  injurious  insects  and  diseases.  It 
is  very  likely  that  the  worms  attacking  your 
plants  are  wireworms.  If  you  apply  a  good 
dressing  of  gas-lime  in  the  autumn  you  must  not 
plant  anything  on  the  ground  for  quite  six 
months  afterwt  rds,  but  it  would  be  well  worth 
j'our  while  doing  this  if  thereby  you  could  get 
the  ground  clean,  as  we  believe  you  would. 

Malfopmed  Cucumber  (//or(e;/).— The  leaf  at 
the  end  of  the  fruit  is  not  so  uncommon  but  that  we  arc 
familiar  with  it.  Similar  fruits  have  been  sent  to  meetings 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  as  oddities.  What  leads 
to  this  strange  vegetative  leaf  growth  from  the  points  of 
the  fruits  no  one  can  fully  determine,  for  there  are  many 
things  commonly  called  sports  in  the  vegetable  kingdom 
which  are  undoubted  puzzles.  After  all  the  long  tubular 
fi-uits  of  Cucumbers  are  but  swollen  or  fleshy  stems,  and  if 
some,  instead  of  becoming  seed-producers,  divert  their 
energies  into  leaf  production,  it  is,  perhaps,  after  all  but 
a  case  of  reversion  to  some  earlier  forms. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

S\veet  Peas  fop  exhibition  (fl.  6'.).  -Of  the 
varieties  mentioned  in  your  list  we  should  choose  Lady 
Hamilton,  Dorothy  Eckford,  Hon.  Mrs.  Kenyon,  Gladys 
ffnwin,  Mrs.  Walter  Wright,  Hemy  Eckford,  Frank  Dolby, 
David  R.  Williamson,  (^leen  Alexandra,  Nora  Unwin, 
Queen  of  Spain  and  Sibyl  Eckfoi-d. 

Mailing  a  shrubbery  (ff.  M.  B.).  —  Yes,  you 
should  most  decidedly  take  up  the  soil  quite  2  feet  deep,  and 
as  it  is  a  very  stiff  clay,  use  as  much  littery  manure  as  you 
can,  for  this  will  help  somewhat  to  lighten  the  soil.  If 
you  want  to  grow  any  of  the  choicer  shrubs,  to  prepare 
the  ground  in  this  way  is  quite  necessary.  If  you  only 
want  to  grow  such  things  as  Laurels  and  other  common 
shrubs,  then  you  need  not  take  so  much  care  over  it. 

Entering  Ke^v  (Plodder).— We  do  not  know  that 
theoretical  knowledge  will  help  you  to  get  into  Kew.  The 
chief  condition  is  that  you  shall  have  had  five  years  expe- 
rience in  gardens.  However,  to  improve  your  theoretical 
knowledge  is  praiseworthy,  and  we  should  reconnuend  you 
to  study  for  the  examination  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  If  you  write  to  the  secretary.  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  London, 
he  will  send  you  a  list  of  books  specially  recommended  to 
intending  students.  The  next  examination  takes  place 
next  spring,  so  that  you  will  have  plenty  of  time  in  which 
to  prepare. 

Mountain  Ash  attacked  by  mites  (3f.  B.).— 
The  leaves  of  your  Mountain  Ash  are  infested  by  one  of 
the  mites  (Eriophes  aucupari^c)  which  attacks  the  leaves 
just  in  the  same  way  as  its  near  relative  the  Pear-leaf 
blister  mite  (E.  piri)  attacks  the  leaves  of  Pears.  The 
best  cure  is  to  cut  oft'  and  bum  all  the  infested  leaves.  It 
would  be  useful  next  May  to  spray  the  trees  with  the 
following  mixture  :  Mix  half  a  pound  of  flowers  of  sulphur 
with  a  little  water  until  it  is  of  the  consistency  of  gruel 
dissolve  (>lb.  of  soft  soap  in  a  gallon  of  boiling  water,  stir 
in  the  snlpluir  and  add  twelve  gallons  of  water.  Wlien 
well  mixed  the  wash  is  ready  for  use. — G.  S.  S. 

Name  of  fruit  —  B.B.  —  lt  is  always  difticult  to 
name  a  Strawberry  from  a  single  fruit,  as,  under  the  best 
conditions,  many  fruits  resemble  each  other.  We  think 
that  sent  was  either  Leader  or  Monarch,  but  without  other 
means,  siich  as  foliage,  a  note  of  their  gro^vth  or  habit,  it 
is  not  safe  to  give  a  definite  answer. 

Names  of  plants.— B/!a<;ff«.—Aquilegia  vulgaris 

var.  stellata  (spurless  Columbine). WilUam    Wilson 

1,  Campanula  garganica;  '2,  HelxineSolievoli;  3,  Centaurea 
montana ;  4,  Campanula  latiloba ;  5,  C.  garganica  var. 
hirsnta ;  (i,  Erigeron  alpinus ;   7,  Aster  alpinus  var.  ;   8, 

Salvia  Horminum. Henry  B.   -Bam/ord.— Menyanthea 

trifoliata. 0.    C— Pepper   Tree    (Schinus    molle). 

Mrs.  yix. — Acajua  inermis. G.   C. — Genista  sagittalis. 

Frank  Jones. — The   Iris  was  too  much  withered  to 

recognise.  The  leaves  showed  signs  of  the  bacterial 
disease  often  found  in  Irises.  The  infected  plants  should 
be  dug  up  and  burnt.  Spraying  with  a  solution  of 
permanganate  of  potash,  or  dusting  the  ground  with  lime, 
will  check  it  to  a  certain  extent.-^ — Fred  Street. — Habe- 

naria   bifolia. J.    D.   II. — 1,    Cephalaria   tatarica ;    2, 

Phlomis  viscosa ;  3,  Linaria  dalmatica :  4,  Vincetoxicuni 
fuscatum ;  5,  V.  officinale ;  G,  Geranium  Endressi ;  7, 
Lactnca  perennis ;  S,  .Sedum  Douglasii ;  9,  Lathyrus 
prateusis ;  10,  Ranunculus  Lingua  ;  11,  Carduus  hetero- 

phyllus. F.    Framptmi. — Silene    italica,    a    native    of 

Southern    Europe. Charles  J.    Wih-oii.— Spanish    Iris 

Bronze  Queen. F.  L.—l,  Sidalcea  Candida ;   2,  .Spirwa 

Filipendula    fl.-pl.  ;     3,    Veronica    incana ;    4,    Erigeron 

alpinus  ;  5,  Lychnis  coronaria  ;  6,  Anthericum  Lillago 

K.     D»!iiw. — Scilla    peruviana. Mary    F.     Warbens, — 

Rhodotypos  kerrioides,  Louicera  involucrata  and  Deutzia 

crenata  var.  fiore-pleno  extus  purpurea. W.  Driver. — 

1,  Ophrys  apifera  var.  alba ;    2,  0.  apifera ;    3,   Listera 

ovata  ;  4,  Orchis  maculata. If*.  /■'.  Z/.— Kalmialatifolia. 

J.  Maddocks. — Dendrobium  infundibulum. 
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HOLLAND    HOUSE    SHOW. 
Owing  to  pressure  on  space,  we  were  uDable  to  give  a 
report  of  all  the  exhibits  in  our  last  issue.     We  now 
publish  a  description  of  the  remaining  exhibits  and  the 
new  plants. 

Fruit. 

An  admirable  lot  of  fruit  was  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
George  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Maidstone.  There  were  Cherry, 
Peach,  Apple  and  Pear  trees  in  pots,  and  some  very 
handsome  fruits  on  dishes.  The  Strawberries  were  espe- 
cially good,  and  several  varieties  were  to  be  seen.  The 
white  Strawberry  Louis  Gautiler  was  well  represented. 
The  Apples,  which  were  In  good  conditiot],  comprised 
Smart's  Prince  Arthur,  Morpeth's  Seedling,  Calville  Rouge, 
Calville  Malingre  and  Gooseberry. 

Fig  trees  in  pots  from  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co., 
Bush  Hill  Park,  Eafleld,  made  an  interesting  exhibit. 
The  plants  bore  an  excellent  crop  of  fruit  in  an  unripe 
state. 

Splendidly  fruited  Cherry,  Nectarine,  Fig  and  Peach 
trees  In  pots  were  exhibited  by  S.  Jleilbut,  Ejq.,  Maiden- 
head (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Camp).  The  Nectarines,  Peaches 
and  Cherries  were  models  of  good  cultivation. 

Messrs.  Laxtoo  Brothers,  Bedford,  exhibited  a  collection 
of  Strawberries,  Bedford  Champion,  a  large  crimson 
variety,  being  prominent.  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Leader, 
GaotOD  Park,  Fillbasket  and  others  were  well  shown  also. 

Sweet  Peas. 

Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Wisbech,  made  a  bright  display  of 
these  fragrant  flowers.  They  were  set  up  In  tall  glass 
vases  lightly,  and  looked  very  pretty.  The  quality  was 
good,  and  the  varieties  new  and  choice. 

From  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  came  a  small 
but  very  interesting  collection  of  Sweet  Peas.  Wonderfol 
colour  was  noticed  In  this  display,  and  the  quality  was 
excellent.    New  and  old  sorts  were  well  balanced. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  N.B.,  made  a  display 
of  Sweet  Peas  that  must  be  regarded  as  something  quite 
new  in  the  way  of  setting  up. 

Miss  Hemus,  rpton-on-Severn,  had  a  nice  collection  of 
these  flowers.  Interspersed  with  grass  they  loolted  very 
attractive.  Evelyn  Hemus  is  a  beautiful  new  baflf,  edged 
rosy  carmine,  flo«  er  of  Spencer  form.  This  variety  received 
an  award  of  merit.     This  was  a  beautiful  little  collection. 

Sweet  Peas,  interspersed  with  Gypaophlla  elegans,  made 
a  pretty  show  in  the  special  tent  of  Messrs.  Carter  and 
Co.,  High  Holborn.  There  were  about  seventy  vases  of 
these  sweet-scented  flowers  in  new  and  choice  varieties. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Breadmore,  Winchester,  made  a  large  and 
comprehensive  display  of  Sweet  Peas,  there  being  some  IGO 
vases  in  all.  The  quality  was  very  fine  indeed,  and  the 
colours  most  pleasing  and  varied.  Among  the  newer  kinds, 
George  Hprbert,  Etta  Dyke,  Mrs.  Alfred  Watkins,  Agnes 
Johneon,  Vera  Jttlety,  Dora  Breadmore,  Mias  Audrey  Crier 
and  Mrs.  Collier  were  very  fine. 

Another  very  large  exhibit  came  from  Messrs.  E  W. 
King  and  Co., Coggeshall,  Essex,  embracing  a  great  variety 
of  both  old  and  new  sorts,  all  well  shown.  Miss  L.  King, 
waved  striped  variety,  and  E  W.  King,  a  dark  maroon  of 
the  Spencer  type,  were  novelties. 

A  dainty  exhibit  came  from  Messrs.  G.  Stark  and  Son, 
Great  Ryburgh,  Norfolk.  The  flowers  were  set  up  on 
white  painted  Bamboo  stands  of  original  design  and  the 
flowers  were  of  floe  quality.  Good  colour  was  appareiit 
and  the  flowers  were  pleasingly  staged. 

The  display  cf  Mr.  Henry  Eckford,  Wem,  Shropshire,  is 
always  an  interesting  feature  of  this  show.  New  and 
choice  sorts  were  abundant  and  the  bunches  of  hlossoms 
were  most  attractive.  Mrs.  Alfred  Watkins,  A.  J.  Cooke, 
Henry  Eckford,  Princess  Mary  of  Wales,  Pink  Pearl,  Eirl 
Cromer,  Qaeen  of  Spain,  Frank  Dolby  and  H.  J.  Digger 
were  all  good. 

Messrs.  G.  and  A.  Clark,  Limited,  Dover,  made  a  display 
of  these  flowers,  and  in  as  attractive  a  fashion  as  the  good 
quality  of  the  flowers  made  possible.  Some  of  the 
varieties  were  remarkable  for  their  colour.  Very  hand- 
some indeed  was  the  staging,  and  the  quality  and  effect  of 
the  flowers  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  Princess  Victoria 
and  St.  George  were  two  varieties  securing  the  much- 
coveted  award  of  merit— sure' y  a  great  achievement. 
The  colours  were  bright  and  pleauirg. 

Messrs  H.  Cinnell  and  Sons,  Stanley,  had  a  large  and 
comprehensive  display  of  Sweet  Peas  arranged  neatly  In 
tall  vases.  Large  flowers  of  good  colours  and  new  and  old 
sorts  were  all  well  shown. 

Sweet  Peas  in  pots  were  well  grown  and  pleasingly  dis- 
posed by  Messrs.  James  Vellch  and  Sons,  Limited.  Chelsea. 
The  plants  were  in  the  pink  of  condition,  well  clothed 
with  foliage  and  contained  most  of  the  newer  kinds.  Tills 
group  was  arranged  In  the  open,  and  was  a  pleasant  break 
from  the  orthodox  methods  of  showing  the  flowers. 

Carnations. 

From  Messr?.  John  Peed  and  Son,  West  Norwood,  came 
a  useful  group  of  Malmaison  Carnations  In  variety,  set  up 
in  undulating  fashion.  Lady  Rose,  Grace  and  Duchess  of 
Westminster  were  specially  attractive. 

From  Mr  Charles  Turner,  Slough,  ame  a  small  group 
of  splendidly-flowered  plants  of  Mrs.  Trelawny,  Nautilus, 
Lady  Middleton,  Princess  of  Wales  and  other  Malmaison 
kinds. 

A  splendid  collection  <  f  Malmaison  Carnations  made  a 
very  striking  group  on  the  centre  table  at  one  end  of  the 
big  tent.  The  flowers  were  of  high  quality,  bright  and 
glorious  colours,  and  admirably  sh-^wn.  This  came  from 
Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  and 
Included,  among  others,  such  varieties  as  Monk,  Albion, 


Dragut.  Ivanhoe,  Lord  Welby,  H.  J.  Jones,  Yaller  Gal  and 
Maggie  Uodgson. 

Mr.  Walter  Raphael,  Holmbury  St.  Mary's,  Dorking 
(gardener,  Mr.  P.  J.  Lucking),  set  up  a  group  of  large 
plants  of  well-grown  Malmaison  Carnations.  The  plants 
were  the  picture  of  good  health,  and  were  carrying  large, 
full  flowers  of  good  quality. 

Specimen  Malmaison  Carnations  from  Sir  George  Faudel 
Phillips,  Birt.,  Ball's  Park,  Hertford,  made  a  pretty  group. 
There  were  about  twenty  plants  In  all,  which  were  edged 
with  small  Caladlums  and  Panicums,  with  a  bold  back- 
ground of  Palms. 

Carnations  in  variety,  in  stately  vases,  made  a 
pleasing  exhibit  a'j  set  up  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co., 
Bush  Hill  Park,  Middlesex.  Princess  of  Wales,  Blush 
Malmaison,  Calypso,  Britannia,  Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson  and 
Enchantress  were  all  beantiful.  From  the  same  Arm  came 
a  group  of  Carnations  In  pots,  carrying  flowers  of  splendid 
quality. 

Carnations  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Page,  Tangley  Nurseries, 
Hampton,  made  a  delightful  display,  such  as  Harlowarden, 
Enchantress  and  Mrs.  Lawson  being  tlaely  shown. 

From  Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Limited,  Wisbech,  came  an 
attractive  display  of  brightly-coloured  Carnations,  set  up 
In  handsome  glass  vases.  Mrs.  T.  W' .  Lawson,  Britannia, 
White  Lawaon,  Harlowarden  and  Enchantress  were  all 
good. 

A  semi-circular  group  of  Carnations  as  growing  plants 
revealed  many  interesting  varieties-  The  group  included 
all  types  of  the  flower,  in  which  were  several  good  border 
sorts.  This  came  from  Mr.  J.  A.  Young,  Putney  (gardener, 
Mr.  G.  H.  Street). 

The  beautiful  Pinks — once  so  famous— made  a  brave 
show  as  set  up  by  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough.  The  varie- 
ties were  numerous  and  their  quality  good.  Lnstre, 
Modesty,  Anne  Boleyn,  Bertha,  John  Bull  and  Her  Majesty 
were  simply  charming. 

A  very  nice  group  of  Carnations  was  set  up  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Page,  Hampton.  The  flowers  were  set  up  in  vases,  and 
their  quality  was  of  the  very  beat. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Dutt-on,  Iver,  Backs,  set  up  one  of  his  well- 
known  groups  of  Carnations  In  tall  stately  vases.  The 
flowers  were  fresh  and  of  good  quality,  and  the  colours 
bright  and  pleasing.  Enchantress,  President,  Harlo- 
warden, Ethel  Ward,  Harry  Fenn,  Lady  Bountiful,  Fair 
Maid  and  Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson  were  all  good,  and  there 
were  many  others. 

Messrs.  Phillips  and  Taylor,  Bracknell,  Berks,  exhibited 
three  Carnations— Lady  Steyne,  Highland  Lass  and  Sunrise, 
all  very  Interesting. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

A  pretty  group  of  Caladluma  came  from  Messrs.  John 
Peed  and  Son,  West  Norwood,  in  which  were  many  very 
excellent  specimen  plants  of  such  varieties  as  May 
Archer,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  John  Peed,  Henry  Lovatt  and 
C.  E.  B  ihle.    Backed  with  noble  Palms  the  effect  was  good. 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond,  set  up  a  very  handsome 
group  of  stove  ana  greenhouse  foliage  plants,  in  which 
were  artistically  disposed  beautiful  specimen  plants. 
Some  of  the  more  conspicuons  were  Anthurium  crystal- 
llnum,  A.  Yeitchi,  Alplnla  sanderiana,  Caladlums  in 
charming  variety  and  many  other  beautiful  subjects.  The 
front  was  finished  off  with  Caladinm  Argyrites. 

Quite  the  beat  group  of  Caladinms  in  the  show  came 
from  Messrs.  J.  Lalng  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  S.E.  They 
made  a  very  striking  group  in  one  corner  of  the  large  tent. 
The  plants  were  large,  well  grown  and  highly  coloured. 
Iaterspeis;d  among  the  Caladiuma  were  Ferns  in  variety. 

A  very  interesting  group  of  British  Ferns  was  arranged 
on  the  table  by  Messrs.  H.  B.  May  and  Sons,  I'pper 
Edmonton.  It  was  of  a  moat  comprehensive  character, 
and  included  some  excellent  specimen  plants. 

Mr.  William  Iceton,  Putney,  S.W.,  set  up  one  of  the 
beautiful  groups  for  which  he  is  now  so  famous.  Lily  of 
the  Valley  of  splendid  quality,  Lilium  lancifolium  rubrum 
and  white  Hydrangeas  in  variety,  each  subject  artistically 
disposed  and  set  off  with  Palms,  Acers  and  Ferns  and  an 
edging  of  Maidenhair  Ferns  of  the  loveliest  tone  of  green. 

Moat  fascinating  was  the  group  of  Selaglnellaa  from 
Mr.  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  South  Woodford  (gardener,  Mr. 
Davia).  It  is  a  long  time  since  we  saw  these  plants  so 
beautifully  represented  and  well  done.  Some  of  the  more 
noteworthy  kinds  were  Selaginella  U9ta,  S.  Wildenovli, 
S.  Giiftithii,  S.  sfricana,  S.  patula,  S.  krauasiana  and 
S.  canlescena,  besides  many  others. 

A  bold  and  handfome  group  waa  staged  by  Messrs. 
William  Bull  and  Sons,  Chelsea.  This  was  exclusively 
composed  of  foliage  plants,  and  included  such  well-known 
subjects  as  Dracajia  Victoria  (very  flue),  D.  Prince  Manouk 
Bey,  Crotonp,  Palms  and  Tree  Ferns. 

From  Messrs.  James  Veltch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea, 
came  one  of  their  famous  groups  of  stove  and  greenhotne 
plants,  both  flowering  and  foliage.  Here  were  to  be  seen 
Orchids  in  variety  charmingly  grouped.  Carnations, 
Cannas,  Begonias,  and  Lobelia  among  the  flowering  plants, 
and  choice  Crotons,  Draca^tiEis,  Nephrolepls,  Maranta, 
Davalllas  and  Ferns,  all  charmingly  blended. 

The  group  of  exotic  Ferns  staged  by  Messrs.  H.  B.  May 
and  Sons,  Upper  E  imonton,  waa  a  superb  effort.  Large  and 
handsome  plants  of  many  choice  subjects  were  here  dis- 
played in  very  excellent  fashion.  Nephrolepis  exalta 
superba,  N.  Doffil,  N.  Whltmanii,  Divallia  mooreana, 
Platycerium  alicorne  and  Polypodium  Mayii  were  some 
of  the  specially  good  plants. 

A  superbly  flue  group  of  mixed  flowering  and  foliage 
plants,  the  former  largely  predominating,  from  Messrs.  R. 
and  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgaie,  was  one  cf  the  features 
of  the  show.  Standard  Rambler  Roaea  of  Lady  Gay, 
Dorothy  Perkins  and  Crlmaon  Rambler  gave  a  charm- 
ing relief  to  a  bold  groundwork  of  such  subjects  as 
Liiiums,     Hydrangeas,     Verbenas,     Statices,     Ivy -leaved 


Pelargoniums,  Lily  of  the  Valley  and  some  of  the  choicer 
foliage  plants  for  an  edging.  A  very  bright  and  attractive 
group. 

Retarded  Uly  of  the  Valley  (Forlio's  variety)  made  a 
very  lovely  and  choice  group,  as  set  up  by  Mr.  T.  Jannoch, 
Dersingham.  Large  and  handsome  spikes  of  blossom,  with 
large  bells,  characterised  these  flowers,  and  the  display 
was  highly  creditable. 

The  Bottlebruah  tree  (Metrosideroa  fioribunda)  was  well 
shown  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  who  had  also  Rose 
Baby  Dorothy,  Cassia  corymboaa,  Gerbera  Jameaonl  and 
Ferna. 

Messrs.  H.  B.  May  and  Sons,  (pper  Edmonton,  had 
a  splendid  collection  of  the  popular  Verbenas,  zonal 
Pelargoniums,  Heliotropiuma,  Ixora  Willlarasil  and  Salvia 
Zurich.  Of  the  Verbenas,  Vulcan,  Madonna,  Charmer,  Miss 
WlUmott,  Adonis,  Victor  and  Pearl  were  the  more  note- 
worthy kinds. 

Pitcher  Plants  from  Mr.  R.  J.  Measures,  Camberwell, 
S.E.,  were  a  pleasing  feature.  For  a  private  grower  this 
was  a  most  commendable  group,  and  contained  several 
choice  apeclmena.  The  Saracenas  preponderated,  and 
there  were  several  pretty  plant)  of  the  Drosera.  A 
finish  to  the  front  waa  given  by  the  free  use  of  Panicum. 

Very  charming  Indeed  waa  the  large  group  of  Carnatlona, 
Rosea,  Callaa,  Ericas,  Lautanas  and  other  flowering  and 
foliage  plants  from  Messrs.  Cntbush  and  Sons,  Highgate, 
N.  The  disposition  of  the  plants  left  nothing  to  be 
desired,  and  th?  group  made  a  beautiful  display  In  one 
corner  of  the  large  tent. 

Gorgeous,  indeed,  were  the  Cannas  from  Messrs.  H. 
Canneil  and  Sons,  Swanley.  Seldom  have  this  flrm  shown 
these  magnificent  flowers  better.  Large  heads  of  well- 
grown  flowera,  embracing  all  that  is  new  and  choice,  were 
here.  President  Meyer,  Solfatera,  Monte  Rosa,  Duke 
Ernst  and  Prefet  Bargeton  were  capital  specimens. 

Nephrolepis  todeaoides  made  a  beautiful  display  as 
staged  by  Mesara.  Thomas  Rochford  and  Sons,  Turnford 
Halll,  Broxbourne.  The  plants  of  this  fine  foliage  plant 
were  in  the  pink  of  condition,  and  demonatrated  in  no 
unmistakable  fashion  Its  undoubted  worth. 

Pelargonium  Pride  of  Essex  was  shown  in  a  group  by 
Mr.  T.  A.  Hummeraton,  Epping.  This  (s  a  good  bright 
semi-double  zonal  Pelargoniums,  and  has  a  good  fature 
before  it. 

Barr's  Japanese  pigmy  trees  were  an  Interesting  feature. 
There  were  many  of  these  ancient  specimens  in  wonderfully 
good  health,  the  new  leafage  adding  to  their  quaint  and 
curious  charms. 

Messrs.  Carter  and  Co.,  High  Holborn,  also  had  a  group 
of  Japanese  dwarf  trees,  many  of  the  specimens  being 
larger  than  most  we  are  accustomed  to  see. 

Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Son,  West  Norwood,  had  a  grand 
bank  of  Gloxinias,  in  which  were  to  be  seen  flowers 
covering  a  wide  range  of  colouring  and  beautiful  form. 
This  group  was  arranged  on  the  table,  and  considerable 
effect  was  given  to  the  display  by  the  silvery  Ealalia  and 
Asparagus  plumosua.    A  very  beautiful  exhibit. 

Part  of  Messrs.  James  Carter  and  Co.'s  exhibit  In  their 
own  special  tent  was  devoted  to  Gloxinias,  and  these  were 
a  very  lovely  series  of  flowers.  Good  quality,  large  and 
handsome  flowers  on  well-grown  planta  were  conspicuous. 

Mesara.  W.  and  J.  Brown,  Stamford,  made  a  very  showy 
exhibit  with  Verbenas,  Liiiums,  Cactus-flowered  Pelar- 
goniums, GalUardlas  and  trachelium  caruleum,  the  latter 
being  very  beautiful- 
Zonal  Pelargoniums,  both  double  and  single  forms, 
were  beautifully  represented  by  Mr.  Vincent  Slade, 
Taunton.  The  bunchea  were  bold  and  bandeome,  and  the 
colours  and  pipa  exquisite.  Charles  H.  Curtis,  Mary 
Hamilton,  Countess  of  Hopetown,  Countess  of  Dudley, 
Lady  Laurier  and  Duke  of  Bedford  were  good  aingle- 
flowered  sorts.    The  double  kinds  were  also  fine. 

Two  beautiful  new  Splr^as  called  Peach  Blossom  and 
Queen  Alexandra,  both  with  pink  blossoms,  were  shown 
by  Measrs.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate. 

Gloxinias  were  superbly  shown  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and 
Sons,  Reading.  Large  and  handsome  flowers  of  good  and 
distinct  colours  were  charmingly  displayed  iu  a  large 
glass  case.  Interspersed  with  the  plants  were  Ferns 
artistically  disposed. 

Single  Petunias  from  Mr.  R.  Raamnsser,  Waltham  Cross, 
were  well  done.  Infinite  variety  seemed  represented  in 
this  dainty  group,  the  flowers  being  large  and  the  colours 
varied. 

Show,  fancy  and  regal  Pelargoniums  made  a  beautiful 
group  In  the  corner  of  one  of  the  tents.  This  came  from 
Mr.  J.  A.  Young,  Putney  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  H.  Street).  The 
plants  were  freely  flowered,  and  the  blossoms  were  of  a 
high  order  of  merit. 

Solanum  Wendlandi,  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  as  well 
as  fancy  and  show  sorts,  were  well  represented  by  Mr. 
W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exoiouth.  Tbis  waa  a  aisplay  which 
appeared  to  intereat  many. 

Hardy  Flowers. 

Pinks,  as  renreaented  by  Mr.  B.  Ladbams,  Shirley 
Nurseries,  South impton,  were  a  very  welcome  feature. 
The  bunches  were  large,  showing  the  different  varletlts 
capitally.  Elsie,  The  King,  Nellie,  Princess  Christian, 
Florence,  Favorite,  Bridesmaid,  Evelyn  and  B.  Ladbams 
were  conapicuously  good. 

Calceolaria  Golden  Glory,  a  new  border  Calceolaria, 
beating  a  profusion  of  be<tutiful  rich  yellow  flowers,  was 
shown  by  Messrp.  Robert  Veltch  and  Son,  Exeter. 

The  hardy  plants  from  Measrs.  Wallace  and  Co., 
Colchester,  were  in  great  numbers  and  flnely  shown 
withal  —  Early  Gladioli,  Ixias,  Calochorti,  OiDrowakya 
magnifica,  LlUum  Hansoni,  L.  Martagon  album,  L.  Mar- 
ban,  L.  waabiDgtonlanum  purpureum,  L.  auratum  In 
variety.  Delphiniums,  Irises,  Eremuri,  Ac.  A  water 
group  at  one  end  suitably  arranged  with  Lilie3  and  Irises 
waa  very  charming 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICES. 

Every  department  of  horticulture  is  represented  in  The 
Garden,  arid  the  Editor  invites  readers  to  send  in  questions 
relating  to  matters  upon  which  they  wish  advice  from 
competent  authorities.  With  that  object  he  xoishes  to  make 
the  " Ajisivers  to  Correspondents"  columns  a  conspicuous 
feature,  and,  when  queries  are  printed,  he  hopes  readers 
will  kindly  give  enquirers  the  benefit  of  their  assistance. 
All  communications  mu^t  be  written  clearly  on  one  side 
only  of  the  paper,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  THE 
Garden,  accompanied  by  name  and  address  of  the  sender. 


The  Editor  welcome  photographs^  articles  and  Tiotes, 
but  he  will  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  return.  All 
reasonable  care,  however,  will  be  taken,  and,  where  stamps 
are  enclosed,  he  will  endeavour  to  return  non-accepted 
contributions. 


As  regards  photographs,  if  payment  be  desired,  the 
Editor  asks  that  the  price  required  for  reproduction  be 
plainly  stated.  It  rnust  be  distinctly  understood  that  only 
the  actual  photographer  or  owner  of  the  copyright  will  be 
treated  with. 


The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  return  of  artistic 

or  literary  contributi/ms  which  he  may  not  be  able  to  use, 
and  the  receipt  of  a  proof  must  not  he  taken  as  evidence 
that  an  article  is  accepted.  Publication  in  The  GARDEN 
will  alone  be  recognised  as  acceptance. 


Oa^/ces:  'SO,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


BORDER     CARNATIONS. 

JULY  and  August  are  the  months  when 
those  who  wish  to  give  their  border 
Carnations  the  attention  they  de- 
serve must  be  busy  among  their 
plants,  and  Carnations  require  more 
attention,  perhaps,  than  any  other  border 
flowers.  The  soil  among  them  should  be 
kept  open  and  free  from  weeds,  and  the 
flower  stems  must  be  supported.  Nothing 
is  better  for  this  purpose  than  coil  stakes 
made  of  galvanised  wire  and  painted  the 
same  colour  as  the  Carnation  foliage.  They 
are  not  expensive  when  one  takes  into 
account  the  number  of  years  they  will  last 
if  taken  care  of  after  the  season  is  over.  With 
them  no  tying  is  necessary  ;  simply  give  the 
flower  stem  a  turn  or  two  round  the  stake, 
only  taking  care  that  the  side  shoots 
do  not  get  fixed  in  the  coils,  and  so  become 
distorted  in  their  efforts  to  get  free.  The 
reason  above  all  others  that  I  recommend 
them  is  because  they  are  hardly  noticeable 
among  the  plants.  More  than  once  I 
have  had  my  attention  drawn  to  the  curious 
spiral  stem  of  a  plant  when  the  stake  was 
noticed. 

Then  there  is  disbudding,  a  most  important 
operation  if  fine  blooms  are  wanted.  Remove 
all  duplicate  buds  when  they  are  quite  small, 
so  that  each  flower  on  the  plant  will,  when 
it  opens,  have  a  sufficiently  long  stem  to  make 
it  useful  for  cutting.  The  number  to  be  left 
on  each  flower  stem  will  vary  according  to 
the  habit  of  the  individual  plant,  but  it  is 
generally  wise  to  remove  at  least  half.  Do 
not  pull  oflf  the  buds,  but  either  press 
them  outwards  or  backwards  or  bend  them 
sideways  until  they  snap  off,  holding 
the  bud  you  wish  to  retain,  and  not  the 
stem  below,  with  one  hand.  If  you  hold 
the  stem  you  will  probably  break  off  both 
buds. 

Plants  raised  from  seed  sown  early  in  1906 
will  now  be  showing  great  numbers  of  -buds  ; 
seedlings  always  bloom  more  profusely  than 
plants  raised  from  layers,  and  for  this  reason 
they  are,  perhaps,  more  valuable  in  a  garden, 
at  any  rate  for  garden  effect.  When  the  seed 
has  been  procured  from  a,  reliable  source, 
that  is,  from  someone  who  makes  a  speciality 
of  Carnations,  and  only  saves  seed  from  the 
best  varieties,  the  majority  of  plants  should 
produce  good  double   flowers  in    the  most  | 


charming  variety  of  colouring  ;  there  is 
always  a  certain  percentage  of  bid  blooms 
and  singles,  but  even  the  latter  have  a  grace 
of  their  own.  There  is  also  this  added 
interest,  that  in  a  bed  of  seedlings  you  will 
always  have  a  chance  of  finding  a  plant 
which,  even  if  it  does  not  prove  to  be 
better  than  anything  previously  raised,  will 
be  well  worth  layering  and  growing  another 
season. 

Young  seedlings  raised  in  the  spring  of  this 
year  should  now  be  planted  out  in  the  bed 
where  they  are  to  flower  next  summer,  or,  if 
that  is  not  ready  to  receive  them,  iu  a  spare 
piece  of  ground  where  they  can  remain  until 
their  bed  is  ready  ;  the  ground  should  be 
well  prepared  by  deep  digging,  adding,  if  the 
soil  is  light,  some  fresh  loam  and  old  decayed 
manure,  and  if  the  soil  is  stifi',  mix  with  it 
some  old  mortar  rubbish,  road  scrapings  or 
sand,  and  well-decayed  leaf-soil.  These 
young  seedlings  must  be  carefully  planted  at 
least  1  foot  apart,  and  a  sharp  look-out  kept 
for  any  signs  of  the  Carnation  maggot  on 
them.  At  the  least  sign  of  a  yellow  streak 
down  the  young  foliage  examine  it  carefully, 
and  if  you  are  in  time  you  will  find  a  little 
pale  yellowish  grub  inside  the  leaf ;  here  it 
will  have  done  but  little  harm,  but  if  it  has 
been  allowed  time  to  work  its  way  down  into 
the  centre  of  the  plant  it  will  probably  have 
eaten  out  all  the  heart  down  to  the  roots. 
Young  seedlings  being  so  small  and  tender, 
suffer  more  than  old  plants  from  the  attacks 
of  this  troublesome  little  grub. 

When  staking  and  disbudding  are  finished, 
preparation  should  be  made  for  layering. 
See  that  you  have  plenty  of  layering  pins 
ready  if  you  do  not  wish  to  go  to  the  expense 
of  buying  wire  ones  (about  Is.  per  100), 
which  are  in  the  end  the  most  satisfactory. 
Made,  as  they  are,  of  flat  galvanised  wire, 
they  last  for  years  if  carefully  taken  up  and 
put  away  when  the  season  is  over.  You 
can  make  pegs  of  old  Bracken  stems  or 
Birch  twigs.  Soil,  too,  must  be  prepared  for 
layering,  as  the  ordinary  garden  soil  is  seldom 
suitable.  Make  up  a  mixture  of  old  leaf- 
soil  and  road  scrapings,  sand  or  old  mortar 
rubbish.  Old  potting  soil  will  answer  the 
purpose,  but  it  must  be  light  and  open  with 
plenty  of  sand  added,  so  that  the  little 
roots  can  easily  work  into  it.  If  the  plants 
are  on  heavy  soil  a  lot  of  this  layering  soil 
will  be  wanted.  W.  A.  Watts. 
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THE   EDITOR'S    TABLE. 


WE  invite  our  readers  to  send  ua 
anything  of  special  beauty  and 
interest  for  our  table,  as  by 
this  means  many  rare  and  in- 
teresting plants  become  more 
widely  known.  We  hope,  too, 
that  a  short  cultural  note  will  accompany  the 
flower,  so  as  to  make  a  notice  of  it  more  instruc- 
tive to  those  who  may  wish  to  grow  it.  We 
welcome  anything  from  the  garden,  whether  fruit, 
tree,  shrub.  Orchid,  or  hardy  flower,  and  they 
should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor.  20,  Tavistock 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


We  have  received  flowers  of  two  most 
beautiful  and  interesting  trees  from  Messrs. 
James  Veitcli  and  Sons,  the  Royal  Exotic 
Nurseries,  Chelsea,  in  whose  nursery  at  Coombe 
Wood  so  many  of  the  rarer  trees  and  shrubs 
flourish.     The  first  to  mention. 

Magnolia  macrophylla, 
is  one  of  the  most  uncommon  members  of  the 
family,  though  it  was  introduced  into  this  country 
from  North  Carolina  just  about  a  century  ago. 
Not  only  does  it  possess  the  largest  leaves  of  all 
the  Magnolias,  but  the  flowers  also  exceed  in 
size  those  of  any  other  species.  The  leaves, 
which  in  \'igorous  examples  are  from  2  feet  to 
3  feet  in  length  and  10  inches  wide,  are  bright 
green  on  the  upper  surface  and  whitish  beneath, 
while  the  flowers  have  been  measured  over  a  foot 
in  diameter.  In  the  United  States  it  forms  a 
tree  40  feet  in  height  ;  but  in  this  country  good 
examples  are  seldom  met  with.  From  its  huge 
leaves  a  sheltered  spot  is  necessary  to  its  well 
doing,  as  the  foliage  may  be  injured  by  rough 
winds,  while  a  moderately  moist  soil  is  essential 
to  its  rfell  doing.  It  is  also  sometimes  injured 
by  the  winter's  frost.  But  it  is  a  glorious 
flower.     The  second  is 

Stuartia  Psefdo-Cameh-ia, 
which  in  its  native  country  of  Japan  attains  a 
height  of  o(J  feet ;  bat  with  us  it  is  a  dense 
growing  shrub  with  smooth  branches  and  leaves, 
these  latter  being  much  like  those  of  the  Camellia. 
The  flowers,  too,  also  resemble  those  of  a  member 
of  the  same  familj',  being  2  inches  to  3  inches  in 
diameter,  and  pure  white  with  a  prominent 
cluster  of  stamens  in  the  centre.  Like  the 
Magnolia  it  thrives  best  in  a  fairly  sheltered 
spot,  and  is  a  decided  accjuisition  to  July  flowering 
shrubs.  LTnlike  the  Camellia  the  leaves  are 
deciduous,  and  become  very  richly  coloured 
before  they  drop.  A  near  all}- — ^-iz. ,  the  North 
American  Stuartia  virginica,  is  an  old  shrub  in 
gardens,  but  rarely  seen. 

Hardy  Wild  Orchid!;. 
From  Mr.  W.  Driver,  Stonehouse,  Gloucester, 
eome  several  distinct  varieties  of  wild  Orchids, 
found  growing  in  that  district.  These  charming 
little  native  plants  are  always  most  interesting 
and  beaxitiful,  and,  as  they  are  oft«n  found 
growing  together  in  quantity,  they  render  the 
country  meadows  and  downs  most  attractive  in 
the  early  summer.  Those  sent  include  the  Bee 
Orchis  (0.  apifera),  so  called  on  account  of  the 
rich  velvety  brown  convex  lip,  with  yellow 
markings  resembling  the  bee.  This  species,' which 
grows  from  6  inches  to  18  inches  high,  is  found 
in  chalk  and  limestone  districts  all  over  this 
country.  Besides  the  tj^pe  with  pink  sepals  and 
brown  lip  sent,  there  was  also  another  variety 
included  with  greenish  or  nearly  white  flowers. 
The  latter  is  an  unusual  form  rarely  met  with. 
Another  plant  of  interest  was  the  Twayblade 
(Listera  ovata),  with  its  pair  of  large  ovate 
leaves,  from  which  is  produced  the  raceme  of 
greenish  yellow  flowers.  Growing  from  1  foot  to 
2  feet  high,  the  Twayblade  is  found  in  woods  and 
pastures  all  over  the  country.  The  commonest 
and  best  known  of  all  among  those  sent  was 
Orchis  maculata.     This  prettj-  little  plant,  with 


its  spotted  leaves  and  flowers  varying  from  purple 
to  white,  is  very  abundant  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  growing  both  in  damp  and  rather  dry 
meadows.  In  the  latter  situations  it  does  not 
develop  to  the  extent  that  it  does  in  rich  moist 
soil.  All  the  sorts  mentioned  may  be  readily 
cultivated  in  gardens,  provided  they  are  supplied 
with  the  necessary  soil.  The  Bee  Orchis,  and 
the  Fly  and  Spider  Orchises,  also  natives  of 
this  country,  require  chalky  soil  and  thorough 
drainage.  The  Twayblade  and  Orchis  maculata 
may  be  grown  in  any  good  loamy  soil.  The  best 
time  for  transplanting  is  after  the  foliage  has 
died  down. 


Antikkhinums  rROM  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co., 
Rothesay 
This  well-known  Scottish  firm  have  sent  a 
beautiful  gathering  of  these  fine  hardy  border 
flowers.  The  following  varieties  represent  their 
strain  :  Yellow  Queen,  very  fine  clear  yellow  ; 
Selected  Striped,  the  individual  blooms  are  large, 
well  formed,  and  distinctlj'  and  beautifully 
striped  with  many  colom-s  ;  White  Queen, 
beautiful  pure  white ;  Cottage  Maid,  a  new 
variety  and  a  decided  acquisition,  pale  rose  and 
white,  a  charming  combination,  and  one  not 
hitherto  attained  in  these  popular  flowers  ; 
and  Crimson  King,  a  very  fine  dark  self.  The 
following  cultural  hints  may  be  useful  to  growers 
of  the  Snapdragon  :  Seed  should  be  sown  in  boxes 
or  pans  in  a  steady  heat,  in  February  or  early  in 
March,  and  pricked  ofi'  into  a  gootl  compost 
about  the  middle  of  April.  Harden  gradualh' 
and  plant  out  1  foot  apart,  about  the  end  of  May, 
in  good  rich  soil. 


NOTES   OF    THE   WEEK 


FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

July  31. — Bishop's  Stortford  and  Chesterfield 
Flower  Shows. 

August  5. — Crediton,  Grantham,  Eye,  Ilkeston, 
Westerham,  Lichfield,  Atherstone  and  Prescot 
Flower  Shows. 

August  6.  —  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Exhibition  and  Meeting. 


Opening:  of  the  new  laboratory 

at  ^ViSley,  —On  another  page  is  a  description 
of  the  opening  of  the  new  laboratorj'  at  \Visley. 
This  is  an  important  step  in  the  advancement  of 
scientific  researcli  in  this  country,  and  we  hope 
much  good  work  will  be  accomplished  by  Mr. 
Chittenden  and  his  helpers. 

Munstead    Bunch     Ppimroses.— 

The  Primroses,  of  which  a  coloured  plate  was 
given  in  last  week's  i.ssue  of  The  G.iRDE.v, 
and  now  being  sent  out  b}'  Messrs.  Sutton 
and  Sons  of  Reading,  should  be  described  as  the 
Munstead  Bunch  Primroses.  This  beautiful  race 
was  raised  bj-  Miss  Jekyll  of  Munstead  Wood, 
(iodalming. 

The  Ghent  Quinquennial  Exhi- 
bition.—We  are  reminded  that  time  passes 
quickly  by  the  receipt  of  the  schedule  for  the 
next  quinquennial  show  of  the  Roj'al  Agricul- 
tural and  Botanical  Society  of  Ghent,  which  is 
to  take  place  from  April  25  to  May  3,  1908.  One 
misses  familiar  names  from  among  the  society's 
officers.  The  president  of  the  society  is  now 
M.  Alexis  Callier,  who  has  succeeded  the  late 
Comte  Kerchove  de  Denterghem,  and  the  late 
M.  Ernest  Fiereus,  who  acted  as  secretary,  is 
followed  in  a  similar  capacity  by  M.  A.  Centerick. 

Holywood  Flower  Show.— The  fifth 

annual  exhibition  promoted  bj-  the  Holywood 
Horticultural  Society  was  held  recently.  The 
show  comprised  sections  for  flowers,  fruit  and 
vegetables.  Though  young  in  years,  the  society 
has  already  done  a  great  deal  for  the  promotion 
of  horticulture  in  its  locality.  The  adjudication 
of  the  prizes  was  capably  discharged  by  Mr.  David 
Baillie  and   Mr.    Isaac    Smith,  and  Mr.   G.  W. 


Smith  gave  general  satisfaction  as  referee. 
Special  awards  were  allotted  to  Mr.  Hugh 
Dickson  of  the  Roj'al  Nurseries,  Belmont,  for 
Roses  and  Carnations,  and  to  Mr.  Thomas  Smith, 
Daisy  Hill  Nurseries,  NewTV.  for  a  stand  of  hardy 
flowers.  Mr.  R.  Milligan  of  Holywood  exhibited 
some  beautiful  flower  designs.  The  interests  of 
the  society  are  looked  after  bj-  an  energetic 
committee.  Mrs.  Dunlopand  Mr.  Walter  Smyth 
are  the  hon.  secretaries,  and  to  them  is  due  much 
of  the  success  that  attended  the  show. 

Sweet  Pea  trials.  -On  Wednesday, 
the  17th  inst.,  a  number  of  Sweet  Pea  experts 
visited  the  seed  grounds  of  E.  \\'.  King  and  Co., 
Sweet  Pea  specialists,  Coggeshall,  who  are 
growing  a  large  acreage  and  over  300  trial  rows. 
The  visitors  were  met  at  the  station  bj'  Mr.  E. 
W.  King,  and  were  shown  over  several  fields  of 
hardy  annuals  and  Nasturtiums  growing  for 
seed.  After  luncheon  the  party  adjourned  to 
the  Sweet  Pea  fields,  where  they  inspected 
nearly  twenty  acres  growing  for  seed  and  .300 
trials  of  all  the  best  known  sorts  and  a  number 
of  novelties,  among  the  latter  being  Mrs. 
William  King,  an  improvement  on  .John  Ingman, 
having  the  true  wavy  edge  suffused  with  deep 
salmon  ;  also  Miss  L.  King,  a  waved  flake  of 
great  substance,  and  many  others  with  whicli  the 
visitors  were  greatly  interested. 

Plants    in    flower    in    an    Irish 

garden.— The  Rev.  W.  Fleming,  Coolfin, 
Portia v(,  County  Waterford,  sends  a  list  of 
shrubs  in  flower  in  his  interesting  garden : 
Abutilon  vitifolium  album  (the  plant  is  about 
9  feet  high  and  covered  with  flowers),  Azaleas 
(late  ones),  Cheiranthus  mutabilis,  Cistus  floren- 
tinus  and  purpureus,  Cytisus  scoparius  var. ,  a 
variegated  form  ;  Clematis  Duchess  of  Edin- 
burgh, double  white;  Fabiana  imbricata,  "a 
beautiful  sight,  covered  with  its  Heath-like 
white  flowers '' ;  Genista  \irgata,  very  fine  now  ; 
Helianthemums.  various  shades,  including  venus- 
tumfl. -pi.  :  Kalmia  latifolia,  "growing  here  in 
pure  loam,  and  worth  any  trouble  on  account  of 
its  dainty  and  delicatel}'  coloured  flowers"  ; 
Olearia  gunniana,  0.  macrodonta  and  0.  nitida, 
the  last  mentioned  rightly  named  on  account  of 
its  shining  leaves  ;  Ozotliamnus  rosmarinifolius, 
• '  an  indispensable  shrub,  now  a  sheet  of  white, 
thousands  of  liliputian  blooms  "  ;  Rhododendron 
Beautv  of  Bagshot,  "  looking  at  a  distance  like  a 
huge  Pelargonium  ;''  Rubusnobilis,  purple  flowers 
and  large  handsome  leaves  ;  Pittosporum  Tobira, 
scent  delightful,  as  sweet  as  a  Stephanotis  ; 
Veronica  Bidwillii,  charming  rock  garden  plant ; 
and  Weigela  Eva  Rathke. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

{The  Editor   is  not   respcmsihle   /or  the  opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents. ) 

Leaf-curl  in  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines — Noting  reoentlj-  in  The  Garden  it 
is  stated  that  "  there  is  no  known  cure  "  for  the 
above  trouble,  you  maj-  be  interested  to  know 
that  our  manager  has  found  a  perfect  cure.  We 
are  making  the  preparation  for  sale  under  the 
name  of  "Medela."  It  is  a  preventive,  and  has 
to  be  applied  in  Februar)-,  again  in  March,  and 
if  the  weather  is  cold  in  April  also,  before  the 
leaves  appear.  Several  gardeners  who  were  in 
despair  with  their  wall  Peaches  have  tried  it  on 
our  recommendation,  and  in  every  case  with 
success — trees  left  alone  being  ruined — and  in 
our  nurseries  the  eflfect  was  magical,  proving  that 
the  curl  does  not,  as  some  affirm,  winter  in  the 
trees.  Cold  east  winds  seem  particularly  favour- 
able to  its  development.  If  applied  to  the  trees 
later  it  brings  off  the  affected  leaves  and  pro- 
motes a  healthy  growth,  but  is  best  used  as  a 
preventive. — George  Bi'xy.ard,  Maidstone. 

The  value  of  Chervil.— May  i  draw 

}-our  attention  to  an  omission  in  Mr.  G.  Wythes' 
article  in  your  issue  of  the  13th  inst.  on  "Salads." 
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He  does  not  mention  Chervil.  More  than  twenty 
years  ago,  when  making  the  acci\iaintance  of  a 
"  Salad  Romain  "  in  a  well-known  Paris  res-  I 
taurant,  I  had  the  curiosity  to  enquire  the  name  I 
of  the  item  which  gave  the  salad  its  delightful 
pungency,  and  was  told  it  was  Chervil,  since 
which  time  I  have  not  failed  to  sow  some  each 
spring,  and  can  recommend  the  same  to  your 
readers.  — Salad. 
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the    month    in    which    many 


A    RARE     PLANT. 

(Amphicome    Emodi.  ) 
This  plant,   old — it  was   introduced  in   1852 — 
though  rarely  seen,  bears  a  considerable  likeness 


\ 


BULBS    FOR 

A  Uf4UST   is   me    month    ni 
/\  bulbs  should  be  potted  for  supplying 

/    %         flowers    during     winter    and     early 

L 1        spring.     September  and  October  may 

/         \      also    be    thus  employed ;  the    result 
will  then   be   a   constant   succession 
of  bloom  during  the  season  when  many  conserva- 
tories are  little  more  than  ferneries. 

Freesias  and   Roman  Hyacinths   are  the  first 

bulbs  to  deal  with.     The   former  may  be  placed 

i  I   inch  deep,  2  inches  apart,  in  pots,  baskets  or 


71:: I  V- J  ^^-^     >.-^l^5^ 


A    BEAUTlFrL    YET   NEGLECTED    PLANT    ( AMPHICOME    EMODI ). 
(Recentlii  vtwwn  htj  Messrs.  Jant^s  Veiti^h  and  Saiis,  Limitud,  Chelsea,  and  given  an  award  of  merit.) 


to  the  well-known  Incarvillea.  It  comes  from 
the  Himalayas,  where  it  is  found  growing  at  high 
altitudes.  The  pink  flowers,  with  yellow  throats, 
appearing  above  the  pinnate  foliage,  make  a 
charming  picture.  This  plant  is  not  hardy,  and 
a  greenhouse  is  necessary  for  its  proper  cultiva- 
tion. In  some  of  the  more  favoured  gardens  in 
the  south-west  it  may  probably  succeed  when 
grown  out  of  doors. 


wall  pockets,  using  a  compost  of  equal  parts  of 
loam,  leaf-mould,  old  rotten  chopped  manure 
and  silver  sand.  The  surface  may  have  a  light 
covering  of  dried  moss  or  coeoanut  fibre  refuse, 
and  the  soil  should  (.mly  be  prevented  from 
actually  drying  up  until  growth  appears,  when 
watering  every  two  or  three  days  will  be  required. 
I  The  Roman  Hyacinth  huih.s  may  be  placed 
I  1  inch  deep,  2  inches  apart,  in  pots  and  baskets. 


or  in  large  tubs  or  bo.xes,  either  surrounding 
permanent  shrubs  or  alone  just  for  gathering. 
The  compost  should  be  equal  parts  of  turfy  loam 
and  old  manure,  with  half  a  part  of  river  sand. 
Place  a  thick  covering  of  ashes  right  over  the 
whole — the  pots,  baskets  and  boxes  can  be 
properly  sunk  in  a  bed  of  ashes,  but  only  the 
surface  soil  in  ornamental  tubs  and  urns  can 
be  covered— and  give  no  water  until  growth 
appears.  The  temperature  for  rooting  bulbs 
must  be  cool,  but  when  growth  appears  the 
Hyacinth  may  be  kept  in  a  heated  greenhouse  of 
from  55°  to  65°. 

I.i-i'as  and  Spara.cis  are  charming  pot  plants  on 
account  of  their  many  beautiful  tints  and  long, 
fine-stemmed  grace  of  growth.  Both  may  be 
potted  in  a  compost  of  two  parts  loam  to  one  of 
leaf- mould  and  half  a  part  each  of  river  sand 
and  old  manure,  preferably  cow  manure.  Place 
bulbs  as  much  as  21  inches  deep,  three  in  each 
4i-ineh  pots,  range  the  pots  under  ashes  or  cocoa- 
nut  fibre  refuse  in  a  cold  frame  or  a  cool  shady 
portion  of  the  greenhouse  until  growth  is 
visible,  when  remove  to  a  temperature  not 
higher  than  55°,  and  commence  careful  slight 
watering. 

Sci/la  sibirica  is  pretty  in  small  pots,  the  bulbs 
only  needing  to  be  1  inch  apart  and  1  inch  deep,  in 
a  compost  similar  to  that  for  Roman  Hyacinths, 
the  rules  for  culture  being  identical. 

Ghionodoxa^  (Glory  of  the  Snow)  are  equally 
attractive.  Their  compost  should  be  of  equal 
portions  of  peat,  leaf-mould,  loam  and  sand,  but 
so  small  are  the  bulbs  that  twelve  may  go  into 
a  4J-iuch  pot  I  inch  deep.  Further  culture  is 
the  same  as  for  Roman  Hyacinths. 

SnoH'drops  should  be  potted  early  in  September, 
or  the  first  batch  in  August  for  Christmas  bloom- 
ing. The  compost  of  two  parts  loam  to  one  of 
leaf-mould  and  half  a  part  of  sand  is  correct. 
They  are  often  grown  in  shallow  pans  for 
gathering  purposes,  but  whether  in  pans,  pots, 
baskets,  wall  pockets  or  tubs,  they  should  be 
planted  2  inches  deep  and  1  inch  apart  ;  further 
culture  as  for  Roman  Hyacinths.     The  early 

Small-Jionvrine/  Irises  give  exquisite  bits  of 
colour  in  the  winter  greenhouse.  Iris  alata  is  the 
easiest  to  grow  well,  as  it  needs  only  the  ordinary 
compost  advised  for  Snowdrops.  Iris  reticulata 
(the  Netted  Iris)  and  Iris  Histrio  need  a  compost 
half  peat,  half  loam,  with  some  river  sand. 
Keep  the  pots  in  a  cold  frame  until  growth  begins, 
when  place  in  greenhouse  of  from  50°  to  60°. 
Bulbs  must  be  2  inches  deep,  three  in  a  4i-ineh 
pot,  or  only  one,  as  size  suggests.  Water  lightly 
only  when  growing.  Late  September  will  be  the 
earliest  time  for  potting. 

Lachenalias  or  Cape  C'oii'slips  are  beautiful 
greenhouse  plants.  The  bulbs  may  be  planted  in 
August,  2  inches  apart  and  only  half  an  inch 
deep,  in  pots,  pans  or  baskets,  in  a  compost  of 
two  parts  turfy  loam  to  half  a  part  each  of  old 
cow  manure  and  leaf-mould  and  nearly  a  part  of 
river  sand.  Place  in  a  cold  frame  until  November, 
when  remove  to  the  greenhouse  where  the  tempera- 
ture is  never  lower  than  45°  or  higher  than  65°. 
While  it  is  not  advisable  to  actually  water  bulbs 
before  growth  begins,  it  is  equally  foolish  to 
allow  the  soil  to  become  dust  dry  ;  therefore  it  is 
well  to  partly  immerse  the  pots  occasionally  in 
tepid  water  for  a  very  few  minutes  if  the  com- 
post seems  to  need  this.  A  covering  of  dried 
moss  may  be  laid  over  each  pot  until  growth 
appears  to  keep  the  air  from  drying  up  the  soil 
too  fast. 

Crocmes  may  be  planted  1.^  inches  deep,  five 
bulbs  in  a  4i-inch  pot  ;  compost  and  treatment 
as  for  Roman  Hyacinths.  If  put  in  during  early 
October  and  removed  to  a  temperature  of  65° 
when  the  foliage  is  well  up,  they  will  be  forced 
into  early  bloom.  They  can,  however,  be  grown 
entirely  in  frames  or  sunny  windows.  One  im- 
portant point  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  they  must 
have  as  much  fresh  air  as  the  prevailing  weather 
conditions  will  allow.  Without  this  the  plants 
are  certain  to  be  wanting  in  vigour,  and  the 
flowers  will  be  poor  and  weak.  E.  .7.  D. 
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POSSlBlLITIhS  OF   THE       ! 
HALF  -  WILD     SHRUBBERY. 

WHAT  is  to  be  done  witli  a  patch 
of  rough  ground,  tussock}'  and 
tangled,  tringing  a  little  wood, 
whose  trees  rob  its  already 
poverty  -  stricken  soil,  and 
suddenly  ending  on  the  eastern 
side  in  a  grass  bank  sloping  to  the  tiower  garden  ? 
This  was  the  problem  which  met  us  when  first 
we  took  in  hand  our  garden  on  the  chalk,  and 
whose  solution  is  one  of  our  great  pleasures 
to-day.  The  patch  in  question  was  of  irregular 
shape,  running  north  and  south,  bounded  on  the 
latter  by  a  lew  hedge,  and  tailing  away  to 
nothing  on  the  north  ;  the  soil  was  mostly  very 
hard,  stony  and  chalky,  tilled  with  the  roots  of  a 
Cedar  and  a  Lime  tree,  which  occupied  its 
northern  end,  and  those  of  various  bushes  and  of 
the  Yew  hedge  on  the  south.  The  grass  which 
grew  here  was  all  of  a  tussocky  description,  and 
It  was  evidently  quite  hopeless  to  think  of  laying 
down  or  sowing  a  smooth  sward. 

We  decided  not  to  struggle  with  Nature 
where  she  was  too  strong  for  us,  but  rather  to 
persuade  her  into  showing  us  her  charms  by 
carefully  following  her  tendencies  in  such  a  soil 


the  shrubs,  but  seeming  to  radiate  from  the  door 
to  the  sunshine.  Later  on  Lent  Lilies  and 
Uaffodils  were  added  on  the  same  lines  to 
follow  the  early  Winter  Aconites.  Snowdrops 
also,  which  are  almost  naturalised  in  our  woods, 
came  to  dwell  of  themselves  in  our  little 
shrubbery. 

ileanwhile  by  degrees  the  elnmps  of  existing 
bushes  were  revised  and  modified,  both  in  shape 
and  composition.  Syringas  grow  well  on  poor, 
chalk}'  soil,  and  they  were  freely  used,  variegated 
Maple.  Laburnum,  Lilac,  Bird-cherry  and  the 
beautiful  copper-coloured  Hazel  all  found  a  place 
and  did  well,  but  Sweet  Briar  and  Buddleia  were 
failures,  and  Laurustinus  gets  badly  cut  in  severe 
winters,  owing  to  the  exposed  situation  on  the 
east.  All  these,  with  a  few  rarer  flowering 
shrubs,  were  grouped  to  please  the  eye  as  one 
followed  the  little  winding  path,  and  among 
them  the  flowering  bulbs  were  arranged  in  wild, 
irregular  drifts  and  patches,  following,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  general  trend  of  the  shrubbery  from 
north  to  south.  All  along  the  eastern  side,  at 
the  top  of  the  grass  bank,  the  large  blue 
Periwinkle  has  been  planted  about  the  feet 
of  the  copper-coloured  Hazels  and  other  shrubs 
'  which  occupy  that  position,  and  already,  alter 
two  seasons,  they  are  taking  kindly  to  the 
soil,  and  lifting'iarge^blue  eyes  to  the  sun. 


THE    ROSE    GARDEN 


CLIMBING    ROSES. 
Protin'g. 

RAMBLIXG  and  climbing  Roses  should 
be  pruned  after  flowering.  The 
exact  time,  of  course,  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  season  of  flowering. 
Some  may  be  done  in  July,  others 
in  August,  while  a  few  may  not 
be  ready  until  September.  The  term  pruning, 
as  generally  understood,  scarcely  tits  this 
treatment  of  climbing  Roses,  rather  is  it 
thinning  out  the  shoots.  If  the  pillars  are  not 
very  high  and  there  is  evidence  of  plenty  of  young 
shoots,  practically  all  those  which  have  flowered 
may  be  cut  out,  relying  on  the  young  shoots  for 
next  year's  display  of  flowers.  Tall  pillars, 
pergolas  and  arches  will  not  stand  this  drastic 
treatment.  The  growths  should  be  untied  and 
looped  up  loosely  if  there  is  any  fear  of  them 
breaking.  Cut  out  one  or  t«o  of  the  oldest 
shoots  entirely,  shorten  back  the  others  at 
irregular  intervals,  so  that  when  making  fresh 
growth  it  will  be  evenly  distributed  over  the 
trees.  B}'  thinning  the  shoots  at  this  sea.son  it 
gives  the  remaining  ones  a  greater  chance  of 
becoming  tlioroughly  ripened,  for 
from  mature  grow  ths  we  can  reason- 
ably expect  better  results.  These 
remarks  refer  principally  to  the 
multiflora  and  allied  Roses.  Growths 
on  the  evergreen,  Ayrshire  and 
Musk  sections  should  only  be 
thinned ;  it  is  only  when  the 
plants  become  miwieldy  or  some  of 
the  older  growths  become  stunted 
that  drastic  cutting  out  is  neces- 
sary. Some  of  the  shoots  can  be 
left  their  full  length.  These  will 
flower  right  to  the  points. 

Wateuisg  .\n"d  M.\.\'rRiN(;. 

If  the  plants  were  mulched  in 
spring  it  will  not  be  necessary 
again  now.  They  should,  h<i)wever, 
be  given  a  dressing  of  artificial 
manure  or  manure  water  from  the 
stable  or  cow  sheds.  If  the  weather 
is  dry,  well  soak  them  at  least  once 
a  week.  The  growths  should  be 
tied  in  closely  after  pruning.  The 
bending  of  the  shoots  induces 
stronger  growths.  I). 


IN    THK    IIAI-F-WILD    SllKUBBEIlY. 


and  situation.  First  we  made  a  winding  path 
along  the  side  of  the  patch  nearest  the  little 
wood,  and  put  up  wire  to  keep  out  hares  and 
rabbits.  Then  we  turned  our  attention  to  the 
present  occupants  of  our  patch  of  ground.  A 
few  bu.shes  grew  here  and  there,  and  the  earth 
was  covered  in  places  with  the  foliage  of  the 
Wild  Tulip,  whose  single  yellow  flowers  rose 
from  the  crowding  leaves  at  rare  intervals. 
Bulbs  and  bushes  ;  These  seemed  to  be  Nature's 
suggestion,  and  we  acted  promptly.  An  arch  was 
cut  in  the  Yew  hedge,  through  which  a  peep  from 
the  south  could  be  obtained,  and  a  wide  irregular 
drift  of  yellow  Aconites  was  planted  to  form  a 
path  of  sunlight,  straying  here  and  there  between 


Wild  Forget-me-nots  have  seeded  themselves 
at  their  will.  Wood  Violets  in  their  season, 
intersper.sed  with  the  rare,  pure  white  Dog  Violet, 
carpet  the  ground  ;  Bluebells  have  been  started  in 
places,  and  Primroses  along  the  woodside,  the 
little  Wood  Sorrel  lifts  its  pale  blossoms  from  a 
ferner}'  of  rough  logs,  and  the  wild  Tulip  still 
flowers  meagrely  as  of  old.  But  the  true  glory 
of  our  shrubbery  arrives  with  the  Narcissus. 
They  fringe  the  woodland  path  and  scent 
the  air  as  we  pass,  and  one  feels  that  if  it 
were  for  this  moment  of  the  year  alone,  the 
shrubbery,  in  which  Nature  has  been  persuaded 
into  loveliness,  was  worth  all  our  efforts  and 
wooing.  E.  HroHES-GiBB. 


AVEEPING    KOSES. 

When"     rightly     located      weeping 
Roses   add   a   dignity   to  the   Rose 
garden  that  makes  them  invaluable. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  these 
Roses  upon  tall  stems  are  of  modern 
invention,     for    there    are    in    the 
country   many   specimens    of     con- 
siderable age,  but   these  are  chiefly 
of     the     A}rshire     and     evergreen 
Roses.     Even  to-day,  with  so  nian\' 
wichuraiana  Roses  to  choose  from, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  obtain  a  more 
glorious  eftect  than  that  of  a  well- 
developed  weeping  treeof  theold  Fclicite  Perpetue. 
I  saw  some  such  trees  many  years  ago  in  the  beau- 
tiful garden  of  the  late  J.  .J.  Colman,  Esq.,  near 
Norwich,    and    the   flower-laden   shoots    almost 
touched   the   ground.      But   the    best   Roses  for 
weeping   standards   are  the  wichuraiana  Roses. 
No  one.  not  even  Herr  Wichura,  the  introducer 
of   this   beautiful    species,    could    have    foretold 
what  exquisite  novelties  hybridisers  would  raise. 

Plastini;. 

Many  plant  weeping  Roses,  as  they  often  do 
pillar  and  rambling  sorts,  without  due  thought 
as  to  the  future  needs  of  the  plants.  Each  tree 
should  have  a  prepared  position  where  the    soil 
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is  good,  at  least  2  feet  to  3  feet  wide  and  about 
3  feet  in  depth.  If  the  subsoil  be  heavy,  artificial 
drainage  in  the  shape  of  bricli  liats  or  large  stones 
should  also  be  provided  to  a  depth  of  about 
6  inches.  It  is  not  always  necessary  to  import 
new  soil,  although  in  many  cases  it  is  economy  to 
do  so.  Into  tlie  bottom  spit  of  soil  some  basic 
slag  should  be  incorporated,  and  in  turning  over 
the  bulk  of  soil  bone-meal  and  well-decayed 
farmyard  manure  also  should  be  added. 

These  stations  for  weeping  Roses  should  be 
prepared  (juite  earlj-  in  the  autumn,  say.  in 
September.  When  planting  some  nice  soil 
should  be  prepared  to  place  immediately  about 
the  roots  of  the  trees.  This  consists  of  one  part 
each  of  loam,  leaf-soil,  well-rotted  manure  and 
bone-meal,  the  whole  well  mixed 
together.  Give  each  tree  about 
two  shovelfuls  of  this  compost, 
working  it  well  in  among  the  small 
roots  and  taking  care  that  the  latter 
be  well  spread  out.  The  trees 
must  be  well  staked.  Often  we 
find  a  tree  with  a  splendid  head  of 
growth  broken  down  and  almost 
ruined  owing  to  a  strong  gale 
beating  against  it.  Firm  planting, 
too,  is  necessary. 

Pruning. 

Having  jjlanted  the  trees,  the 
ijuestion  arises  how  to  treat  tliem 
afterwards.  Some  advise  pruning 
hard  the  first  season.  I  think 
this  a  great  mistake.  I  would 
retain  the  shoots  intact  the  first 
yeai',  liecause  I  have  proved  that 
this  considerably  aids  root  action. 
The  following  year  two  or  three  of 
the  growths  are  cut  back  hard  and 
the  others  allowed  to  bloom.  During 
this  second  year  the  trees  will  pro- 
duce several  new  growths  from 
their  crowns,  which  will  yield  the 
finest  trusses  of  bloom  the  next 
year.  As  the  trees  age  the  treat- 
ment should  be  to  remove  a  few 
old  growths  each  year  when  it 
seems  necessary  to  encourage  new 
growths,  but  with  the  wichuraiana 
.and  sempervirens  groups  new 
growths  are  usually  plentiful 
enough,  so  that  all  the  pruning 
required  is  to  prevent  the  heads 
becoming  too  dense. 

The   varieties   of    the   multiflora 
group    are    most   successful    when 
they    are    relieved     of     their    old 
growths   after   flowering.      This   throws   all  the 
energies  of  the  roots  into  the  development  of  the 
new  growths.     Those  of   the  Tea  and  Noisette 
section   are   relieved  of   some  old  growths  each 
spring. 

Training. 

If  really  drooping  heads  are  desired,  the 
wichuraiana  group  are  the  best  for  the  purpose, 
the  ne.xt  best  being  the  sempervirens  varieties. 
With  these  it  is  advisable  to  tie  down  a  growth 
or  t«o  occasionally  to  preserve  a  well-balanced 
head. 

The  multiflora  group  are  best  for  planting 
in  the  background  of  a  border  or  as  single 
specimens  in  various  angles  of  the  Rose  garden, 
but  at  best  they  only  make  a  spreading  head,  not 
at  all  pendulous.  The  wichuraianas  make 
charming  low  standards  when  worked  upon 
2-feet  stems.  They  are  delightful  objects  for 
placing  in  the  centres  of  small  beds.  Recentlj'  I 
counted  over  fifty  trusses  of  bloom  upon  a  three 
year  old  half  standard. 

Weeping  Roses  should  stand  out  prominently. 
Many  of  them  are  a  great  success  when  the 
ground  beneath  is  planted  with  a  good  con- 
trasting \'ariety  of  the  same  group,  or  until  the 
shoots  reach,  the  ground  the  dwarf  Polyantha 
monthly  Roses  look  well  planted  beneath,  or 
even  Violas, 


Mamire  dug  in  in  November  and  liquid  applied 
during  May  and  June  is  a  great  aid  to  good 
growth  and  perfection  in  flowering,  but  it  must 
not  be  given  too  liberally  until  the  plants  are 
well  established. 

The  Best  V.\rieties. 

As  to  varieties  the  selection  is  large,  but  there 
are  certain  kinds,  such  as  Dorothy  Perkins,  that 
are  sure  to  come  to  the  front. 

Early  ■  flowering.  —  Aglaia,  Electra,  siniea 
Anemone,  Una,  Carmine  Pillar  and  Waltham 
Bride. 

Midseaaoii. — Gardenia,  Jersey  Beauty,  Euphro- 
syne.  Tea  Rambler,  Rubin,  Evergreen  (!em, 
Pink    Roamer,    The   (Jarland.    Alberic   Barbier, 


the  sweet  aromatic  fragrance  so  peculiar  to  these 
Roses.  Then  we  have  the  charming  snow  white 
Waltham  Bride,  one  of  the  good  new  Rumblers. 
All  of  these  would  be  very  niucli  enhanced 
in  their  snowy  whiteness  if  some  good  con- 
trasting colours  were  planted  close  by.  I  cannot 
recommend  any  better  companion  for  Mme.  Alfred 
Carrifere  than  Monsieur  Desir  or  Reine  Olga  de 
Wurtemburg,  both  of  which  are  out  now.  The 
former  is  so  sweet  and  of  an  intense  velvety 
plum  crimson.  A  decided  contrast  would  be 
obtained  by  planting  these  two  on  a  wall  facing 
south  or  west. 

Some  excellent  high-coloured  contrasts  to  plant 
with  Waltham  Bride  and  (Jriiss  an  Zabern  would 
be  Carmine  Pillar,  Anne  of  Geierstein,  Morgenroth 


weeping  standards  of  wichuraiana  koses. 


Rene  Andre,  Elisa  Robicon,  Paul  Transon  and 
Flora. 

Latf. — Dorothy  Perkins,  Lady  Gay,  Hiawatha, 
wichuraiana  rubra,  Auguste  Barbier,  Pink  Pearl, 
.Blush  Rambler,  Helene,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Flight, 
wichuraiana  (type),  Philadelphia  Rambler, 
F^licit^  PerpAtue,  Myrianthes  R^noneule, 
Dundee  Rambler,  Bennett's  Seedling  and  Ruga. 

Autumn-flowering.  — Debutante,  Trier,  Mme. 
'  Alfred  Carriere,  Griiss  an  Teplitz,  Dr.  Rouges, 
Zfepherin  Drouhin,  Aim^e  Vibert,  Longworth 
Rambler  and  Reine  Marie  Henriette.  P. 


WHITE  EARLY  -  FLOWERING 
RAMBLER  ROSES. 
Perhaps,  strictly  speaking,  one  would  not  call 
Mme.  Alfred  Carriere  a  rambler,  yet  it  grows 
rampant  enough,  and  will  ramble  very  quickly 
to  the  second  and  third  floor  windows  if  planted 
against  a  wall.  It  is  a  delightful  variety,  with 
its  large  expanded  blossoms  of  creamy-white 
colour.  One  could  not  name  a  better  sort  for 
outdoor  growth  where  hardiness  and  vigour 
are  desired.  There  is  a  very  lovely  Rose  of  the 
cluster  type  named  Griiss  an  Zabern,  which  all 
should  grow.  This,  too,  is  now  in  bloom,  and  it 
comes  somewhat  earlier  than  Trier,  which  it 
much  resembles  in  bloom.    This  variety  possesses 


or    Boursault    Amadis.       These,    of   course,    on 
pillars  or  arches  or  as  free  bushes.  P. 


A    CHARMING    OLD    ROSE. 

It  is  well  that  our  memories  are  freshened  now 
and  then  with  the  charms  of  some  of  the  old 
Roses.  There  is  a  beautiful  gallica  Blanchefleur 
which  always  has  a  charm  for  me  because  of  its 
earliness.  It  will  open  its  delicate  blush  blooms 
a  few  days  earlier  than  Mme.  Plantier,  and  thus 
it  comes  in  most  useful  for  cutting,  for  although 
not  pure  white,  it  passes  for  a  white  in  ordinary 
decoration.  The  flower  is  medium  in  size,  very 
flat,  as  most  of  the  gallica  Roses  are,  and  it  is 
deliciously  sweet.  If  this  Rose  and  many 
another  of  the  old-fashioned  sorts  were  grown  as 
low  bushes,  their  shoots  layered  each  season,  one 
might  have  not  only  a  lot  of  plants,  but  the 
layering  induces  such  a  low  growth  that  a  most 
decorative  effect  is  obtained.  P. 


A    GOOD    WHITE    ROSE. 

The  Queen  or  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince  is  the 
best  white  Rose  in  my  garden,  both  as  a  standard 
and  dwarf.  It  is  quite  hardy,  very  free  flowering, 
bearing  pure  white  (full  and  large)  blooms  and 
most  useful  for  cutting. 
Stralford-on-A>'on.  '  E.  A.  Perkins, 
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HARDY  CYCLAMENS  UNDER  TREES. 

IN  many  gardens  there  are  deciduous  trees 
that  have  bare  spaces  beneath  their 
spreading  boughs  which  it  is  desired  to 
enrich  with  tlie  charms  of  flower  and 
leaf.  There  are  many  suitable  plants  for 
this  purpose,  plants  that  will  carpet  the  soil 
where  grass  refuses  to  grow.  Among  the  plants 
which  thrive  admirably  under  the  shade  or  partial 
shade  of  trees  we  have  the  hardy  Cyclamens, 
inferior  in  size,  it  is  ttue,  to  the  Persian  Cycla- 
mens of  the  glass  houses,  but  in  every  other 
respect  their  equals,  whether  as  regards  their 
colour,  form,  or  beauty  of  leaf  ;  while  they  have 
the  advantage  of  living  for  many  3'ear3  with 
practically  no  attention.  Of  the  several  sorts  of 
hardy  Cyclamens  in  cultivation  a  few  which  are 
especially  valuable  for  this  purpose  can  be 
purchased  at  a  comparatively  small  price, 
while,  if  care  is  taken  to  save  and  sow  the 
seeds,  in  a  few  years  there  will  be  a  large  stock 
of  plants.  In  some  gardens  they  sow  themselves 
freely  and  increase  rapidly,  but  there  is  frequently 
a  considerable  waste  of  seeds,  which  might  be 
avoided  by  collecting  them  when  ripe  and  sowing 
at  once  in  position  where  they  are  to  grow  or  in 
pans,  boxes  or  pots,  transplanting  the  seedlings 
when  about  a  year  old  to  their  permanent  quarters. 
Seeds  of  some  of  the  species  can  be  purchased, 
but  as  they  are  generally  kept  over  from  the 
previous  year  they  will  be  longer  in  germinating, 
and  it  is  well  not  to  empty  the  seed-pans  for  a 
couple  of  years,  as  stray  seedlings  nuiy  appear. 

The  tubers  or  roots  of  hardy  Cyclamens  can  be 
purchased  in  autumn  along  with  other  bulbs,  but 
I  should  prefer  to  buy  those  of  the  autumn- 
flowering  sorts  earlier.  They  ought  to  be 
planted  with  the  top  of  the  corm  or  tuber  just 
beneath  the  soil,  but  where  there  'ire  little 
elongated  stem-like  growths  rising  from  the  top 
of  the  corm,  the  latter  may  be  planted  a  little 
deeper  so  that  the  growtli  has  its  top  just  under 


the  surface.  Sometimes  it  is  ditKoulttn  discover  are  more  rounded,  and  the  mai'bling  is  extremely 
which  is  the  top  of  the  corm,  but  there  are  beautiful  and  varied.  This  is  the  Cyclamen  for 
frequently  a  few  of  the  old  root  fibres  left  to  !  growing  under  trees,  and  should  be  planted  in 
show  that  that  is  the  base.  The  tap  has  generally  l="'ge  quantities.  Either  .springing  through  the 
a  little  hollow  in  it,  but  this  is  not  always  grass,  Penwnikle,  or  .small  Ivy,  it  will  make  a 
apparent,  and  where  there  is  nothing  present  to  '  [o^'ely  picture  in  autumn,  and  one  hardly  less 
show  the  top  and  bottom  it  is  safer  to  put  the  I  beautiful  for  months  afterwards  when  its  foliage 
corm  on  edge,  a  method  which  is,  indeed,  '  's  at  its  best.  There  are  others,  such  as  C.  libano- 
frequently  an  advantage  in  wet  districts,  as  the  !  tioum,  C.  africanum  (only  hardy  in  warm  districts) 
tuber  is  not  so  liable  to  rot  from  excessive  and  the  little  C.  alpinum  which  are  suitable, 
moisture.  The  hardy  Cyclamen  is  not  extremely  How  it  happens  that  so  few  people  who  have 
particular  as  to  soil,  but  I  find  that  it  has  a  liking  gardens  cultivate  these  hardy  Cyclamens,  either 
for   old   mortar   rubbish  in   the   compost.       The    under  trees  or  elsewhere,  is  a  matter  of  surprise 


vegetable  matter  about  the  foot  of  trees  is 
apparently  appreciated,  and  they  may  have  a 
little  annual  top-dressing  of  leaf -soil,  if  the  dead 
leaves  from  the  trees  are  taken  away  as  they  fall. 
A  favourite  hardy  Cyclamen  is  the  exquisite 
Cyclamen  Coum  (the  Bleeding  Nun),  which  in  its 
tjqjical  form  has  small  rounded  leaves  and  lovely 
little  crimson  flowers,  often  produced  as  early  as 
January  and  February.  There  are  also  white  and 
rose-eoloured  varieties,  but  these  are  scarcer  than 
the  type.  A  bolder  and  more  efiective  Cyclamen 
is  that  Icnown  an  C.  Atkinsi,  of  which  there  are 
several  varieties,  and  all  are  understood  to  have 
come  from  C.  ibericuni.  They  are  verj' beautiful, 
and  give  us  colours  ranging  through  crimson 
lilac,  rose  to  white.       '  '    ' 


to  all  w  ho  know  their  beauty  and  worth. 

S.  Akxott. 

SOME  BEAUTIFUL  HARDY  FLOWERS. 
Hei.ianthus  (Perennial  Sunflower)  H.  G. 
Moon. — This  is  quite  one  of  the  best  of  the 
Perennial  Sunflowers  for  gardens  ;  it  is  very  free, 
each  stem  bearing  a  profusion  of  prettil3--shaped 
flowers  of  charming  yellow  colouring,  approach- 
ing a  lemon  tint  at  the  tips  of  the  petals,  and 
passing  to  a  rich  gold  near  the  base  to  form  a 
zone  surrounding  the  small  olive  green  centre. 
Tlie  petals  are  long  and  narrow,  and  their  sur- 
faces are  neatly  plicated.  Each  flower  is  6  inches 
^    ^  across.       The   foliage   is   narrower   than  that  of 

Another  pretty  little  hardy  most  Helianthuses,  and  the  plant  has  a  loose 
Cyclamen  for  our  purpose  blooms  in  autumn,  and  habit,  rendering  the  support  of  a  few  branching 
is  called  C.  cilicicum.  It  is  a  pretty  little  plant,  stakes  necessary.  One  of  its  best  features  is  its 
smaller  even  than  C.  Coum,  and  consequently  not  comparatively  low  stature — 5  feet  is  about  the 
so  ett'ective,  although  when  sufficiently  plentiful  to  maximum  -  and  each  flower  can  be  seen  without 
form  a  mass  it  is  much  appreciated.  It  has  small  trouble,  while  the  plants  do  not  make  the  familiar 
rounded,  marbled  leaves.  Undoul>tedly  the  best  underground  runners  so  freely  as  H.  Miss 
of  these  hardy  Cyclamens  for  growing  under  trees  '  Mellish  and  the  Rev.  Wolley  Dod's  variety, 
is  C.  neapolitanum,  frequently  called  hederie-  ;  and  on  this  account  the  plant  need  not  be  dis- 
folium,  which,  although  from  sunnj'  Italy,  is  quite  ]  turbed  more  than  is  absolutely  necessar3'.  Owing 
hardy  with  us,  and  increases  more  quickly  from  I  to  the  dearth  of  runners  the  true  plant  is  still 
seeds  than  any  other  we  have.  It  has  larger  and  |  scarce,  and  likely  to  long  remain  so. 
bolder  flowers  and  more  ornamental  foliage  than        Potenti/la  nepaleiisis. — This  is  a  pretty  plant 


any,  with  the  exception  of  C.  africanum,  which 
is  more  tender.  Then  the  leaves  of  C.  neapolita- 
num are  of  a  good  size  and  variable  in  form,  some 
being  almi;>st    an-ow-head  shaped,   while    others 


A   BEAUTIFUL    TAMARISK    (T.  TETKANDRA)    IN    THE  .GARDEN    OF    MR.   E.   AUGUSTUS    BOWLES, 


either  for  rockeries  or  for  the  bortler.  Though 
the  flowers  are  not  so  large  as  those  of  many 
garden  Potentillas,  being  slightly  less  than 
1  inch  across,  they  are  freely  produced,  and  their 
colour — a  deep  cherry  red — is  very 
brilliant  against  the  ring  of  yellow 
anthers  surrounding  the  royal  purple 
stigmas.  The  inflorescences  are 
rather  straggling,  ramifying  in  all 
directions  from  the  plant  itself,  and 
on  this  account  it  is  advisable  to 
plant  in  clumps  of  six  to  eight, 
4  inches  between  each  two  plants, 
so  that  one  inflorescence  can  support 
the  other.  Grown  thus,  its  lax  habit 
is  corrected,  and  the  eflect  is  greatly 
enhanced.  Many  of  the  Potentillas, 
Geunis,  and  kindred  plants  are  much 
more  effective  in  clumps  of  several 
than  as  isolated  specimens. 

DeJphiiikmi      Zaiil    (D.     sulphu- 
reum). — This  Larkspur  is  so  delight- 
fully    free,     and     flie     colour      so 
^^fiji  charming,  that  one  feels  well  repaid 

'  '"^<:st«.  for  the  little  trouble  it  gives  in 
raising  a  stock.  Some  growers  find 
that  it  dies  after  flowering — due 
doubtless  to  exhaustion  in  light 
soils  :  but  with  the  writer  it  lives 
indefinitely  in  a  wet  but  well-worked 
clay  if  plants  that  have  flowered 
are  lifted  and  the  fusiform  roots 
divided,  leaving  one  or  two  eyes  on 
each,  such  as  one  would  do  with 
border  Delphiniums  in  propagation. 
The  habit  of  the  plant  is  that  of  a 
giant  annual  Larkspur  ;  it  grows 
.1  feet  high,  lias  at  least  twenty 
brandies,  and  each  branch  produces 
about  thirty  flowers,  or  IJIMJ  in  the 
aggregate.  They  average  l.J  inches 
across,  are  coloured  a  bright  shade 
of  sulphur  yellow,  and  all  the 
segments  are  tipped  with  green, 
while  those  proceeding  from  the  spur 
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of  the  flower  liave  a  patch  of  orange.  Seedlings 
varj'  so  much  in  colour,  size  of  flower,  and  other 
points  of  garden  value,  that  one  may  hope  to  see  a 
greatly  improved  strain  before  long,  and  produced 
by  rigidly  selecting  the  best  types  only  for  seed 
production.  Though  one  plant  in  flower  is 
beautiful,  a  colony  of  half-a-dozen  gives  one  the 
best  impression  ot  its  worth.  The  only  difliculty 
attending  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  is  in  raising 
it  from  seeds.  These  should  be  sown  in  deep 
boxes,  and  placed  in  a  somewhat  shady  position 
for  the  first  jear,  dibbling  the  youngsters  out 
in  positions  where  they  are  to  flower  in  the 
following  spring  just  as  they  are  resuming 
growth.  One  needs  a  deep,  well-worker'  soil 
for  growing  fine  specimens. 

Gaura  Lindheimeri. — This  is 
not  quite  hardy  in  all  districts, 
but  should  not  be  valued  less  ou 
that  account.  It  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  of  summer  -  flowering 
border  plants.  It  makes  a  loose, 
elegant,  branching  tuft  of  twiggy 
growths  '2.^  feet  high — not  imlike 
that  of  the  common  Broom  in 
habit — and  bears  countless  pure 
white,  occasionally  rose-tinted 
flowers  on  branched  spikes 
throughout  autumn.  Each  flower 
spans  1  inch  across,  and  though, 
like  all  the  flowers  of  this  order, 
they  are  fleeting,  a  quantity  is 
produced.  It  likes  a  warm  posi- 
tion in  districts  where  it  is 
required  to  stand  the  winter, 
but  in  cold  counties  and  for 
better  efi'eot,  plant  it  in  a  shady 
place,  where  individual  flowers 
would  last  much  longer  than 
they  would  do  if  the  sun  had 
access  to  them.  In  such  positions, 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  lift 
the  plants  when  frosts  have 
checked  their  growth,  and,  after 
drj'ing  for  a  day  or  two,  store 
them  in  a  pot  of  soil  in  a 
sheltered  frame,  as  one  would  do 
culinary  roots.  Artificial  heating 
is  both  unnecessary  and  detri- 
mental, for  the  plants  would 
resuTie  growth  before  they  were 
fit  to  plant  out. 

ONE    OF    THE    GRAPE 
HYACINTHS. 

(MUSCAKI    PARADOXUM.  ) 

The     so  -  called      black     Grape 

Hyacinth,     though     inferior     to 

Muscari     conieum    as    a    garden 

plant,  is  so  interesting  in  colour 

that  it  is  worth  planting  for  this 

reason  alone.     It  is  a  giant  of  its 

race ;  the  flower-stems  grow  quite 

a  foot  in  height,  and  bear  conical 

spikes     of     blue  -  black     tubular 

flowers  that  open  just  sufficiently 

to     reveal      the     citron     yellow 

colouring  of  the  interior  and  the 

yellow      anthers.         The    spikes 

average  3  inches  in  length,    and 

the  pedicels   and   upper  portions   of    the   stems 

are  deep  blue.     The  buds,  as  they  pierce  the  soil, 

are  as  black  as  ink,  the   blue  sheen  being  only 

noticeable  when  the  flowers  are  fully  expanded, 

the    intense    black    colour    reappearing   as    the 

flowers  age.     It  is  a  strong-growing  species,  with 

stout,  erect,  glaucous  leafage  ;  the  bulbs  are  very 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


A    TAMARISK. 

(Tamarix  tetrandra.) 
TRANGE  it  is  that  such  beautiful  and 
easily-grown  flowering  shrubs  as  the 
Tamarisks  should  be  so  much  neglected 
in  English  gardens.  There  seems  to  be 
a  general  belief  that  they  will  only 
grow  near  the  sea,  whereas  it  is  nearer 
the  truth  that  they  will  grow  almost  anywhere, 
and  so  are  among  the  plants  that  will  grow  even 
close  to  the  sea.  Of  late  years  two  Tamarisks  have 
been  planted  rather  freely — T.  pentandra,  which  is 
figured  in  the  .June  number  of  this  year's  Botanical 


S' 


branches,  and  supporting  others,  that  people  may 
pass  under  them  on  the  upper  walk,  it  has 
received  no  attention  whatever.  Every  year  from 
the  end  of  May  to  the  middle  of  .Jmie  it  astonishes 
and  delights  all  who  see  it.  It  is  fully  exposed 
to  the  north  and  east,  and  that  means  a  good  deal 
here,  where  our  worst  enemies  are  the  north- 
east winds  of  spring,  yet  it  has  grown  to  about 
12  feet  in  height,  with  a  spread  ot  18  feet. 
Waltham  Cross.  E.  AuocsTtrs  Bowles. 


A    NEW    MOCK    ORANGE. 

(Puiladelphus  purpdreos  var.  maculatus.  ) 
Under  the  above  name  a  beautiful  Philivdelphus 
was  distributed  two  or  three  years  ago,  a  plant 
or  two  which  appeared  in  a  trade 
exhibit  at  one  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  exhibi- 
tions in  the  Temple  Gardens 
causing  considerable  excitement 
among  lovers  of  shrubs.  Whether 
this  is  the  correct  scientific  name 
or  not  is  questionable,  but  that  is 
a  matter  which  will  doubtless  soon 
be  determined.  It  is  much  like 
P.  Lemoinei  in  growth,  the 
branches  being  long  and  slender 
and  about  similar  in  length.  The 
leaves  are  small,  the  flowers  about 
IJ  inches  across,  deliciously 
scented,  and  white  with  a  purplish 
blotch  at  the  base  of  each  petal. 
Altogether  it  is  a  distinct  and 
ornamental  plant,  and  one  which 
will  find  its  way  into  general  use 
in  a  very  short  "time.         W.  D. 


ONE   OF  THE    MOCK    ORANGES    (PHIL.ADELPHnS    LEMOINEI 


Magazine,  and  is  sold  under  the  name  of  T. 
hispida  var.  festivalis  ;  and  T.  hispida  var.  kash- 
garica — both  of  which  I  find  hardy,  but  slow  to 
form  large  specimens.  The  tree  shown  in  the 
illustration  was  named  for  me  at  Kew  as  T. 
tetrandra,  and  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  of  the 
family,    for,    as   shown,   it   flowers   very   freely 


large,  and  the  plant  is  more  suitable  for  the  every  twig  being  wreathed  with  its  brilliant  rose- 
border  than  the  Muscaris  in  general  on  account  coloured  flowers,  ancl  they  appear  before  the 
of  its   vigorous   growth.      It   may   be   increased 


freely  from  seeds,  sparsely  by  means  of  oiTsets, 
while  mature  bulbs  are  very  ine.xpensive.  Its 
singular  colour  is  intensified  if  the  plant  is 
associated  with  some  light  green  creeping  plant. 
There  are  three  forms  of  M.  paradoxum.        M. 


leaves,  so  that  the  effect  of  this  cloud  of  pink  is 
very  beautiful.  My  plant  was  grown  from  a 
cutting  from  the  grand  specimen  in  Canon  Ella- 
combe's  famed  garden  at  Bitton,  and  was  planted 
in  its  present  place,  when  a  year  old,  in  1804, 
and  except  for  trimniing  off  some  of  the  loivpf 


A    CHINESE    LILAC. 

(Syringa  pekinensis.  ) 
The  Lilac  familj'  is  usually 
represented  in  gardens  by  one 
or  more  of  the  many  varieties  or 
hybrids  of  S.  vulgaris  or  S. 
persiea,  others  Ijeing  rarely  met 
with  outside  botanical  collections. 
That,  however,  .some  of  these 
are  well  worth  more  extended 
cultivation  is  shown  by  their 
beauty  when  in  flower,  for, 
although  they  are  quite  different 
from  the  well-knomi  garden 
Ijilacs,  and  inferior  to  them  gener 
ally,  they  are  distinctly  orna- 
mental. S.  pekinensis  is  one  of 
these  neglected  species,  and  is 
rarely  met  with,  though  it  forms 
a  handsome  plant  when  at  its 
best.  It  inhabits  the  moun- 
tainous regions  of  Northern 
China,  where  it  assumes  the 
proportions  of  a  small  tree.  The 
leaves  are  i  inches  to  .5  inches 
long  and  upwards  of  2  inches 
wide,  with  petioles  1  inch  or  so 
in  length.  'The  flowers  are  small, 
cream  -  coloured  and  borne  in 
large  terminal  panicles,  the  whole 
head  having  the  appearance  of 
a  glorified  Privet  inflorescence. 
From  a  distance  these  heads  of  flowers,  borne  on 
semi-pendulous  branches,  have  a  very  ornamental 
appearance,  the  only  thing  that  can  be  urged 
against  them  being  a  rather  unpleasant  Privet- 
like odour.  Like  other  Lilacs,  it  rejoices  in  loamy 
soil.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  rarer  Lilacs  are  not  more 
grown  in  our  gardens.  The  Persian  Lilac,  for 
example,  is  a  charming  shrub,  more  so,  I  think, 
than  many  of  the  varieties  of  the  common  kind, 
and  now  we  have  the  handsome  Chinese  Lilac 
which  has  been  already  described.  I  hope  to 
give  a  list  of  the  most  beautiful  in  colour  of  the 
ordinary  varieties  of  Lilac,  but  there  is  ample 
time,  as  planting  cannot  be  done  before  the 
autumn,  say,  early  in  October.  W.  P, 
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ROSES  IN  A  SUBURBAN  GARDEN. 
Rose.s  will  grow  very  well  in  suburban 
gardens,  despite  tlie  uncongenial 
conditions  that  prevail  most  of  the 
^  year,  providing  they  are  well  treated. 
While  in  gardens  in  the  country 
Roses  will  often  thrive  amazingly,  even  when 
indifferently  cared  for,  Roses  in  town  and 
suburban  gardens  will  not  do  so.  They  must 
be   treated   with  care    and    con- 

i-ideration,    otherwise    they   will  

not  prove  satisfactory.  The 
chief  thing,  of  course,  is  to 
give  them  good  soil.  There  are 
many  qualities  even  in  what  may 
pass  for  good  soil,  from  turfy 
loam,  which  is  the  best  of  all,  to 
the  ordinary  border  soil,  well 
tilled  and  enriolied  with  manure. 
Unless  one  is  prepared  to  go  to 
considerable  expense  in  buying 
fresh  turfy  soil,  the  only  thing 
to  do  is  to  make  the  best  of  the 
borders  as  they  are,  and  en- 
deavour to  improve  the  quality 
of  the  soil  as  far  as  lies  in  one's 
power.  All  the  Roses  shown  in 
the  accompanying  illustrations 
were  grown  in  the  ordinary 
border  soil  of  a  suburban  garden 
as  I  found  it  two  or  three  years 
ago,  except,  of  course,  that  I 
have  improved  it.  In  the  first 
place,  I  dug  the  borders  well 
2  feet  deep,  for  this  is  about  the 
depth  of  the  border  soil,  the  sub- 
soil beginning  little  less  than 
2  feet  deep.  After  having  dug 
the  borders  in  this  way,  some 
well-decayed  manure  was  .spread 
on  the  surface  and  afterwards 
dug  in  about  12  inches  deep.  I 
had  to  do  all  this  work  in  the 
spring,  in  the  month  of  March, 
planting  the  Roses  immediately 
afterwards.  The  ideal  time  to 
prepare  the  border  by  digging 
and  manuring  is  towards  the  end 
of  September,  so  that  the  dis- 
turbed soil  may  have  settled 
down  ready  to  receive  the  plants 
by  November.  When  the  Roses 
are  planted  immediately  after 
the  border  has  been  dug.  and  the 
soil  is  naturally  loose  and  has  not 
reached  its  normal  level,  they 
are  liable  to  become  buried  too 
deeply,  sinking  with  the  soil. 
Care  should  be  taken  not  to  plant 
too  deeply,  for  this  is  a  fault 
that  accounts  for  many  failures. 
When  planted  too  deeply  the 
Roses  are  unable  to  benefit  fully 
from  any  subsequent  top-dressings 
of  manure  that  may  be  applied,  and  Uieir  roots, 
getting  into  a  colder  and  wetter  soil,  are  apt  to 
decay. 

Best  Roses  Jor  Suburbs. — One  important  point 
to  bear  in  mind  when  choosing  Roses  for  planting 
near  a  large  town  is  to  select  those  of  vigorous 
growth,  sound  constitution  and  free-flowering 
habit.  There  is  a  great  difference  between 
Roses  in  this  respect,  and  unless  a  careful  selec- 
tion is  made  disappointment  is  bound  to  follow. 
Roses  have  pronounced  likes  and  dislikes,  and 
those  that  succeed  in  one  suburban  garden  may  not 
do  so  in  another.  There  are,  however,  certain 
Roses    that    may    be    relied     upon    to    flourish 


SIMPLE    HINTS. 

wherever  Roses  will  flourish,  and  these  are  tlie 
sorts  that  are  indispensable  to  tlie  town  and 
suburban  garden.  Some  Roses  there  are  that  will 
grow  rampantly  enough,  yet  in  a  suburban 
garden  at  all  events,  to  judge  from  their 
behaviour  in  my  own,  will  not  flower  freely. 
Where  one"s  space  is  sadly  limited  it  becomes 
more  than  ever  necessary  to  grow  only  those 
Roses  that  flower  profusely  as  well  as  grow  freely. 


RAMBLING    ROSE   RUGA    IN    A    SUBURBAN    GARDEN. 

Climbiiiy  Roses. — So  far  as  my  experience 
goes  of  Roses  in  a  suburban  garden,  the  greatest 
delight  is  to  be  found  in  climbing  Roses.  They 
seem  to  be  so  anxious  to  do  their  best  for  you  in 
return  for  what  you  do  for  them,  and  they  romp 
away  wlien  once  established  and  quickly  cover 
pole  or  pillar  or  trellis  with  their  vigorous  shoots. 
If  you  know  little  about  Roses,  climbing  varieties 
will  generally  give  most  satisfaction,  because 
they  will  often  give  of  their  best  under  conditions 
that  fail  to  meet  with  the  approval  of  bushes  and 
standards.  Perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  that 
climbing  Roses  grow  so  well  in  the  suburban 
garden  is  that  they  reach  a  purer  atmosphere  ; 
they   rise   above  the   close  and   stuffy   air  with 


which  the  bush  Roses  are  obliged  to  rest  content. 
They  are  naturally  of  more  vigorous  growth  than 
the  dwarfs  and  standards,  and  therefore  are  less 
fastidious  in  their  likes  and  dislikes.  Whatever 
else  the  suburban  garden  may  contain  in  the 
way  of  Roses,  it  should  certainly  have  its  full 
share  of  climbing  varieties.  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  of  all  those  I  have  grown  none 
gives  greater  satisfaction  tlian  the  beautiful 
pink-flowered  Dorothj'  Perkins,  a 
variety  that  is  more  truthfully 
described  as  a  rambling  than  as 
a  climbing  Rose.  It  is  an  ideal 
Rose  for  clambering  over  a  low- 
trellis,  that  is  to  say,  a  trellis 
4  feet  or  .5  feet  higli,  which  it 
quickly  covers  with  its  long, 
rampant  shoots,  and  the  wonder- 
ful display  it  makes  in  the  middle 
of  .July  quite  eclipses  everything 
else  in  the  garden  at  the  time. 
This  Rose  needs  plenty  of  room, 
for  it  never  looks  its  best  when 
restricted  by  many  ties.  It  is 
liest  to  allow  most  of  the  long 
arching  gi-owths  to  fall  as  they 
will,  making  little  or  no  attempt 
at  formal  training.     This  is 

A  Splendid  Rose  for  the 
Beginiirr,  since  when  once  it  is 
well  planted  tlie  cliief  point  to 
be  observed  is  to  leave  it  alone. 
It  needs  little  or  no  pruning. 
When  the  shoots  appear  to  be 
getting  more  clo.sely  crowded 
than  is  good  for  them,  one 
or  two  of  the  oldest  should  be 
cut  out,  so  that  the  younger 
shoots  >\hich  give  the  finest  dis- 
play of  bloom  may  have  the 
benefit  of  as  much  fresh  air  and 
sunshine  as  possible.  Another 
Rose  that  every  suburban  garden 
should  possess  is  Crimson  Ram- 
bler, one  of  the  most  vigorous 
and  most  satisfactory  climbing 
Roses  we  have.  If  Crimson 
RainViler  will  not  thrive, 
there  must  be  something  very 
wrong  indeed  with  j'our  garden. 
And  what  a  brilliant  show  it 
makes  when  the  bright  green 
leaves,  in  themselves  unusually 
handsome,  are  almost  smothered 
with  the  large  bunches  of  bright 
crimsonflowers.for  the  time  being 
quite  outrivalling  all  other  flowers 
for  brilliance  of  colouring  1 

One  Great  Adrantage  that  the 

two    Roses     I    have    mentioned 

possess   is   that    they   naturallj', 

without   any    encouragement  on 

the  part  of   the  grower,  produce   a   number   of 

strong    shoots   from    the    base    every    summer. 

Thus    there    is    no   danger    of    their    becoming 

bare   at    the    base,    with    "leggy"    stems   such 

as   are   characteristic   of   some   climbing   Roses. 

Crimson    Rambler,    too,    needs    little   pruning; 

when  the  shoots   seem  to  be  getting    crowded, 

cut    one    or    two     of     the    oldest    stems    right 

out,  doing  this  as  .soon  as  tlie  flowers  are  over. 

Ruga,   one   of   the    climbing   Roses   illustrated, 

grows    very    freely,    though    in    the    suburban 

garden   it   is  not  so   vigorous   as   the   two   just 

;  mentioned.     Nevertheless,    it   is   a   very   useful 

Rose,  and  quickly  covers  a  trellis,  fence  or  shed 

with   its   long   and   somewhat   slender  growths. 
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The  plant  illustrated  is  already  8  feet  or  10  feet 
higli,  and  was  only  planted  in  March,  190;").  It 
blooms  ill  June,  each  of  its  graceful  shoots  then 
being  studded  with  the  pink-white  blooms  that 
become  quite  white  as  the}'  age.  This  also  is  a 
Rose  that  pays  to  be  left  alone.  Mine  has  had 
little  or  no  pruning  beyond  the  cutting  back  of 
an  especially  weak  shoot  or  two,  so  as  to  induce 
the  growth  of  stronger  ones.  Rose  Flora  is  of 
more  vigorous  growth,  and  bears  larger  flowers  of 
a  bright  rose-pink  colour.  Leuchtstern  is  a  very 
beautiful  climbing  Rose  that  produces  a  profusion 
of  Apple  blossom-like  flowers  in  large  bunches, 
and  not  the  least  of  their  merits  is  that  they  last 
in  full  beautj'  for  many  weeks  if,  as  has  been  the 
ease  this  season,  the  weather  is  not  too  hot. 
Other  climbing  Roses  that  I  would  recommend 
for  the  suburban  garden  are  Conrad  F.  Meyer, 
Reine  Olga  de  Wurtemburg,  Aim^e  Vibert, 
Felicity  Perpiitue,  Alberic  Barbier  and  Gardenia. 
— T. 

SLUGS  AND  SNAILS.— These  pests  of  the 
garden  seem  unusually  prevalent  this  year,  and 
unless  means  are  taken  to  destroy  them  they 
very  quickly  do  a  great  deal  of  damage.  The 
moist  weather  —  of  which  we  have  had  so 
much  this  j-ear  —  has  lirought  them  out  in 
unusually  large  numbers,  and  the  havoc 
they  have  played  among  border  plants  is  con- 
siderable. In  \aew  of  the  fact  that  they  are  such 
common  pests  and  trouble  almost  every  one  who 
has  a  garden,  whether  it  is  large  or  small,  the 
following  instructive  notes,  issued  bj'  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  may  be  read  with  interest  : 

The  Commonent  Slug  is  the  grey  field  slug, 
which  may  be  found  in  every  garden  and  field 
throughout  (ireat  Britain.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
prolific  species  of  its  race  ;  a  single  individual  is 
capable  of  la3'ing  as  many  as  500  eggs  during  the 
year.  The  gre}'  slug  lays  its  eggs  in  the  earth 
and  under  rubbish,  &c. ,  from  May  onwards  into 
November.  In  from  three  to  four  weeks  they 
develop  into  young  slugs,  which  are  like  the 
mature  mollusc,  but  very  small  and  paler  in  colour. 
When  first  hatched  they  are  only  one-twelfth 
of  an   inch   long,   and   aic   verj'   pale   and   soft. 


Where  Slugs  Hide.  — These 
slugs,  like  others,  love  mois 
ture.  They  are  chiefly  noc- 
turnal, and  hide  away  during 
the  day  under  stones,  &c. ,  and 
in  the  soil  or  under  clods  of 
earth  when  young.  A  shower 
of  rain,  however,  soon  brings 
them  out  during  the  day. 
Slugs  may  be  found  at  all  times 
of  the  year,  but  in  winter  they 
usually  take  shelter  under 
stones  or  logs,  in  the  earth 
and  in  rubbish  heaps,  where 
they  remain  in  a  semi-torpid 
state  until  the  spring.  Some- 
times they  occur  even  in 
midwinter,  when  the  weather 
is  open.  A  small  species, 
known  as  the  bulb  or  root 
eating  slug,  passes  the  day 
under  the  ground  and  comes 
up  at  night  to  feed  on  the 
leaves  of  plants.  Like  the 
earth-worm,  this  slug  pulls 
down  leaves  into  the  ground 
and  feeds  upon  them  during 
the  day,  as  it  also  does  upon 
any  roots  or  bulbs  near  it.  A 
large  black  slug  is  also  often 
noticed  in  gardens.  This 
belongs  to  a  different  group 
from  the  grey  field  slug  ;  the 
breathing  hole  will  be  noticed 
to  be  in  front  of  the  area  over 
the  rudimentary  shell  and  not 
behind  it.  The  black  shig  may 
reach  -1  inches  or  more  in 
length.  It  is  commonlj'  found 
in  gardens,  damp  woods,  and 
along  dykes  ;  it  seldom  occurs 
attacking  field  crops.  Like 
all  slugs  it  is  verj'  variable  in 
colour. 

Snails  are  all  provided  wim 
shells  in  to  which  the  wholebody 
of  the  mollusc'can'  be  retracted. 


CLIMBING    ■ROSE     LEUCHTSTEKN     AS    IT    GKOWS    IN     A    GAEDEN    IN 
THE   SUBURBS. 


CLIMBING     ROSE     FLORA 


IS     A      VIGOROUS      FREE  -  FLOWERING 
NEIGHBOURHOOD     OF    TOWNS. 


ROSE      WELL     SUITED     TO     THE 


Like  slugs  the}'  move  by  means  of  a  flattened 
muscular  area,  the  foot,  and  liave  a  similarl}' 
formed  head  and  mouth  ;  they  also  produce  nnich 
mucous  slime.  Damp  and  dark  places  suit  some, 
while  others  occur  on  dry  "down-sides''  and 
sandy  heaths.  Like  slugs,  also,  they  are  mainly 
nocturnal,  or  work  during  dusk  ;  but  they  also 
appear  in  greit  numbers  during  the  day  after 
showers  of  rain.  They  feed  upon  all  manner  of 
vegetation,  although  some  kinds  show  a  decided 
;  preference  for  certain  food  plants. 

;  Prerention  and  Remedies. — The  following  may 
be  mentioned  as  tending  to  prevent  and  lessen 
the  attack  of  these  pests  :  (i.)  Drainage,  because 
dampness  favours  them,  (ii)  Avoid  long  manure, 
or  in  fact  any  organic  manure  where  slugs  are 
abundant  in  the  soil.  Employ  artificials  for  a 
time,  (iii.)  Dry  dressings  of  some  irritant  to  kill 
the  pests,  (a)  Soot  and  lime,  (h)  salt  and  lime, 
(c)  lime  and  caustic  soda,  or  to  act  mechanically, 
(fZ)  powdered  coke.  The  lime  must  be  in  a  very 
finely-divided  state  and  quite  fresh.  Two  or 
three  dressings  must  be  given,  the  second  some 
fifteen  to  thirty  minutes  after  the  first.  Lime 
and  caustic  soda  is  found  to  act  best — four  parts 
of  caustic  soda  to  ninety-six  of  lime  well  mixed. 
Dry  dressings,  except  powdered  coke,  should  be 
applied  very  early  in  the  morning,  (iv. )  "  Rings  " 
of  slaked  lime  or  fine  ash  soaked  in  paraffin  may 
be  put  round  choice  plants,  (v. )  In  gardens  and 
Hop  plantations  heaps  of  bran-mash  or  moist 
oatmeal  may  be  placed  here  and  there.  These 
baits  attract  the  slugs,  which  may  then  be  easily 
collected,  (vi.)  Heavy  applications  of  soot  are 
':  best  to  keep  oS'  snails,  which  should  be  dealt  with 
I  mainly  by  hand-picking  and  by  trapping   with 
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Cabbage  leaves,  (vii. )  Rows  of  Peas,  &e.,  are 
best  protected  eitlier  l)y  spreading  Barley  sweep- 
ings or  cinders  and  lime  along  the  rows,  or  by 
heavy  dressings  of  slaked  lime.  (viii. )  Rockeries, 
ferneries,  hedge  bottoms  and  rough  herbage  at 
the  base  of  walls  should  be  cleaned  out  in  winter 
and  the  masses  of  hibernating  snails  crushed, 
(ix. )  Land  that  is  thoroughly  fouled  with  slugs 
should  be  treated  with  gas-lime,  and  in  the 
winter  deeply  trenched,  (x. )  Wherever  invasion 
is  seen  to  come  from  a  neighbouring  copse  or 
spinney  a  deep  trench  should  be  dug  and  filled 
with  lime  or  tar  in  order  to  trap  the  creatures, 
(xi.)  Ducks  and  poultry  should  be  kept  in  Hop 
gardens  in  late  autumn,  and  ducks  in  spring,  and 
also  whenever  possible  the  latter  should  be 
penned  on  garden  land,  as  they  greedily  devour 
both  kinds  of  pests,  (xii.)  Thrushes  should  be 
encouraged.  It  is  easier  to  keep  them  off  oar 
fruit  than  to  suppress  the  snails  and  slugs  which 
they  largely  devour. 

Natural  Enemies  oj  Slugs  and  Snails.  — By  far 
the  greatest  natural  checks  are  birds,  especially 
the  thrush,  which  net  only  eats  many  slugs  but 
is  espeoiallj'  fond  of  snails.  Blackbirds  devour 
large  numbers  of  slugs,  as  also  do  starlings. 
Toads  are  great  devourers  of  slugs  and  snails. 
Moles  and  shrew-mice  also  help  to  keep  down 
slugs.  Centipedes  attack  slugs  and  ants  fre- 
quently kill  snails,  but  none  of  the  foregoing, 
except  birds,  do  any  appreciable  good  in  keeping 
down  these  pests. 


BOOKS, 


The   Agricultural  Holdings  Aet 

of  1906.* — We  regard  the  book  before  us  as 
rendering  great  service  to  the  layman,  because  it 
supplies  a  lucid  and  clear  exposition  of  the  above- 
named  Act,  with  all  its  numerous  clauses,  in  such 
a  way  that  any  intelligent  reader  may  under- 
stand. The  author,  a  trained  lawyer,  carefully 
avoids  .any  reflections  of  a  political  nature  in  his 
elucidations  of  the  Act.  He  rather  leaves  to  the 
layman  full  opportunity  to  draw  his  own  con- 
clusions. All  the  same,  there  does  seem  to  be 
some  underlying  sense  of  sympathy  with  those 
who  wish  to  see  land  so  far  liberated  from  tradi- 
tiniiil  grip  that  it  may  become  possible  to 
esttbliali  large  numbers  of  small  holdings  on  a 
wide  basis.  We,  too,  have  similar  desires,  feeling 
assured  that  by  increasing,  even  enormously,  the 
present  far  too  limited  area  of  small  holdings 
the  land  will  be  rendered  in  a  wonderful 
degree  more  productive  than  it  is  at  present, 
and  especially  so  because  small  lioldings  can  only 
be  made  profitable  and  completely  productive 
when  cultivated  on  garden  lines.  It  is  this 
latter  reason  which  compels  us  to  notice  this 
most  useful  book,  and  if  through  its  agency  it  be 
found  possible  to  accentuate  the  demand  for 
small  holdings  of  land  under  the  Act  of  last 
year,  very  great  good  must  result.  The  book 
defines  what  constitutes  a  holding  under  the 
Act,  and  as  showing  how  complex  is  the  subject, 
references  to  several  other  Acts  of  Parliament  are 
introduced,  showing  that  in  tlie  transfer  of  even 
small  areas  or  holdings  the  assistance  of  the 
lawyer  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  The  vexed  and 
difficult  question  of  compensation  for  improve- 
ments is  fully  explained,  for  this  matter  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  owner  and  tenant, 
and  certainly  to  the  latter  not  the  least. 
What  constitutes  improvements  are  defined. 
In  one  clause  of  the  Act  it  is  shown  that  where  any 
small  holding  is  treated  as  a  market  garden — and 
doubtless  great  numbers  would  be  so  treated — 
the  Market  Gardeners'  Compensation  Act  of 
189o  applies.  The  law  relating  to  distress  is 
elucidated,  as  are  the  clauses  which  relate  to 
arbitration  when  disputes  arise,  and  also  to 
notices  to  quit  when  given.  While  these  heads 
comprise  the  principal  ones  of  the  Act,  neces- 
sarily they  are  broadly  and  freely  dealt  with  by 


the  author,  and  little,  if  anything,  of  importance 
is  left  unexplained.  Besides  the  Act  of  last  year, 
the  book  includes  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act 
of  1883,  the  Allotments  and  Cottage  Gardens  Act 
of  1887,  the  Market  Gardeners'  Compensation 
Act  of  189.5,  and  a  further  Agricultural  Holdings 
Act  of  1900.  Any  portions  of  these  Acts  repealed 
by  the  Small  Holdings  Act  of  last  year  are  printed 
in  small  type. 

Li'Art  de  FOPCer.t— This  is  a  book  that 
contains  a  good  deal  of  valuable  information  on 
the  subject  of  forcing  shrubs  and  plants  into 
bloom,  a  practice  that  has  developed  into  an  art 
on  the  Continent.  After  describing  the  treatment 
of  plants  to  be  forced  and  the  kind  of  glass  house 
best  adapted  to  the  purpose,  the  author  gives  a 
calendar  of  work  in  the  forcing  house  for  each 
month  of  the  3'ear.  The  subjects  of  etherisation 
and  of  retardation  are  also  fully  treated  of  in  this 
useful  book,  while  the  plants  that  best  lend 
themselves  to  forcing  are  mentioned.  The  author 
gives  an  interesting  note  upon  how  to  have  Lilacs 
in  flower  in  the  autumn  in  the  open  garden.  This 
is  brought  about  by  cutting  off  the  leaves  in  July 
when  the  flower-buds  are  formed.  The  base  of 
the  leafstalk  is  left.  In  September  or  October 
the  flower-buds  will  develop  and  blossom  as 
though  it  were  springtime. 

Wild     flowers    of     the     British 

Isles. + — This  just  misses  being  a  very  good 
book,  but  surely  in  so  pretentious  a  volume  a 
few  words  might  have  been  written  of  the 
beautiful  native  Orchi.ses  which,  in  the  early 
June  days,  dapple  the  meadow  with  purple 
and  make  the  fringe  of  woodland  a  sea  of 
colour.  Such  omissions  mar  what  is  evidently 
a  work  upon  which  the  compiler  has  devoted 
great  attention  and  brought  to  her  assistance 
several  contributors  of  some  authority.  We  are 
not  sure  that  there  is  need  for  such  a  book  when 
we  have  in  mind  the  excellence  of  .lohn's 
"  Flowers  of  the  Field,"  and  other  guides  to  the 
wildings  of  this  country.  We  are  sorry  to  make 
these  adverse  comments  on  a  production  upon 
which  much  time  and  thought  have  been  ex- 
pended. One  closes  its  pages  with  the  feeling 
that  the  author  was  not  quite  qualified  for  so 
elaborate  a  task.  For  the  illustrations  we  have 
nothing  but  praise  ;  they  are  delightful,  and  for 
them  alone  we  shall  value  this  latest  addition 
to  horticultural  literature. 

Fruit  Reeipes.v?— This  volume,  rather 
cumbrous  in  form  unfortunatelj',  gives  an 
immense  amount  of  practical  information  regard- 
ing the  methods  of  cooking  and  preserving 
fruits  of  all  kinds.  Owing  to  its  American 
origin,  a  good  many  of  the  recipes  are  unsuitable 
for  use  in  the  average  Knglish  hoiisehold,  as  the 
fruits  are  either  quite  unobtainable  here,  or  the 
prices  of  them  sufficiently  prohibitive  to  debar 
their  use  for  cooking  purposes.  However,  setting 
aside  these,  there  still  remain  many  dishes  tliat 
should  prove  a  decided  acquisition  to  the  rather 
limited  number  of  ways  fruit  is  usually  served 
l>y  English  people  ;  and  to  those  who  enjoy  trying 
novelties  Mr.  Fletcher-Berry's  book  will  appeal 
strongly.  The  names  of  some  of  the  confections 
strike  one  rather  oddly  :  for  instance,  here  is  one 
l)earing  the  extremely  uninviting  name  of  Peach 
Pan  Dowdy  or  Peach  Spider  Pie.  One  might  well 
be  pardoned  looking  somewhat  coldly  on  spider 
pie,  but  it  contains  nothing  more  obnoxious  than 
Peaches,  and  is  probably  delicious.  For  the 
rest,  the  recipes  are  simply  written,  and  are 
understandable,  each  variety  of  fruit  is  treated 
separately  and  with  a  sort  of  preliniinarj'  preface. 
There  is  a  good  index,  and  many  illustrations 
from  photographs. 
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FOR    THE    SOUTH    AND    SOUTH 

MIDLANDS. 

Flower    Garden. 

SWEET   PEAS  should  be  picked  over 
every  day  and  not  allowed   to  run  to 
seed.     They  should  have  liberal  appli- 
cations    of     liquid     manure.      If    the 
ground  is  dry,  it   should  first  be   well 
soaked   with   clear   water.      All  water 
used  is  best  drawn  from  a  pond.     If  such  is  not 
available,    it   should   be   exposed    in    tanks    for 
twenty-four  hours. 

Carnations. — A  start  should  now  be  made  to 
layer  Carnations.  In  layering  a  shallow  depres- 
sion should  be  made  round  the  plant  by  drawing 
away  the  soil.  This  should  be  filled  with  a 
compost  consisting  of  finelj'-sifted  loam,  leaf-soil 
and  sand.  The  plant  to  be  layered  should  have 
all  weak  growth  cut  away  and  the  lower  leaves 
stripped  off  the  shoots  it  is  intended  to  la3'er.  They 
should  be  tongued  in  the  usual  way  and  the  cut 
carefully  opened  out  and  pressed  into  the  prepared 
compost,  where  it  should  be  secured  by  means  of 
a  peg.  Bracken  we  find  useful  for  this  purpose. 
The  soil  from  the  border  should  then  be  drawn 
around  the  layered  shoots. 

Pla.vts  Under  Glass. 

Biilhs. — As  soon  as  early-flowering  bulbs,  such 
as  Roman  Hyacinths,  Narcissus  and  Van  Thol 
Tulips,  are  received  from  the  seedsmen,  they 
should  be  potted  up  ;  for  the  longer  they  have  to 
make  roots  and  grow  before  being  forced,  the 
better  will  the  results  be.  Roman  Hyacinths 
may  be  put  into  .5-inch  pots,  four  bulbs  in  a 
pot.  A  quantity  should  also  be  grown  in  small 
shallow  boxes  or  pans. 

Freesias. — If  required  in  flower  for  Christmas, 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  getting  a  batch  potted 
up.  They  are  shaken  out  from  their  flowering 
pots  and  the  largest  selected  for  putting  into 
5-inch  and  (i-ineh  pots,  putting  ten  to  twelve 
roots  in  a  pot.  They  enjoy  a  light,  rich  compost 
with  plenty  of  coarse  silver  sand. 

Hardy  Fruit. 

Raspberries. — As  soon  as  they  cease  to  bear, 
the  old  canes  are  cut  out  ;  this  allows  the 
current  year's  shoots  (which  are  the  fruiting 
canes  of  next  year)  to  have  the  full  benefit  of 
sun  and  air.  All  the  weakest  shoots  should  be 
cut  out.  Late-fruiting  Raspberries  on  light,  hot 
soils  will  benefit  by  liberal  applications  of  liquid 
manure. 

Fruit  Under  Gl.ass. 

Plums  and  other  fruit  trees  in  pots  from  which 
the  crop  has  been  cleared  may  now  be  put  out- 
side, plunging  the  pots  to  the  rim  in  an  open 
sunny  position,  and  giving  them  a  light  mulch  of 
horse  droppings.  They  must  be  well  attended  to 
as  regards  watering,  pinching  and  keeping  clean, 
syringing  them  late  in  the  afternoon  after  hot 
sunshine.  Trees  in  bad  condition  at  the  roots 
may  be  repotted  at  this  time. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Herbs,  such  as  Basil,  Marjoram,  &c. ,  as  they 
flower,  should  be  cut  and  dried  for  winter  use. 
They  should  be  thoroughly  dry  when  cut,  and 
the}'  should  be  tied  up  in  small  bunches  and  hung 
up  in  an  airy  shed  to  di  y. 

Vegetable  Mai-rows  planted  on  rubbish  heaps 
may  be  afforded  libeial  supplies  of  water  and 
if  necessary  their  growths  regulated  and  thinned 
out.  The  fruit  must  be  cut  while  it  is  3'oimg 
and  tender,  for  if  left  too  long  on  the  plants  they 
are  soon  exhausted.  For  private  gardens  a  good 
strain  of  Custard  Marrows  should  be  more 
generallj'  grown. 

J.  Coutts. 
(Gardener  to  Sir  T.  Dyke  Acland,  Bart. ) 

Killerton,  Devon. 
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FOR    THE    NORTH    AND    NORTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Plants  Undee  Glass. 
Nerines. — These,  having  remained  for  some 
time  in  a  half-dormant  state,  may  be  taken  in 
hand,  and  any  necessary  top-dressing  or  re- 
potting performed.  Repotting  is  seldom  required, 
as  the  plants  object  to  root  disturbance,  and  the 
best  results  are  obtained  from  stock,  annually 
top-dressed.  For  repotting  use  good  fibrous  loam 
with  a  liberal  addition  of  lime  rubble,  and  a 
proportion  of  leaf-mould  and  sand,  giving  ample 
drainage  and  potting  with  great  care. 

Calceolarias. — When  the  seedlings  are  large 
enough,  carefully  prick  off  into  small  pots,  and 
place  in  a  frame  with  a  north  aspect,  keeping 
close  for  a  few  days.  Careful  attention  to 
watering  will  be  necessary,  or  the  young  plants 
will  become  diseased  at  the  roots.  When 
established,  moderate  fumigations  will  be  required 
oooasionally. 

P^uiTS  UNnER  Glass. 

Miflona  in  frames  will  be  swelling  their  fruits 
rapidly,  and  should  be  given  all  the  encourage- 
ment possible  by  affording  abundance  of  water, 
with  applications  of  diluted  liquid  manure,  until 
they  show  signs  of  ripening.  Elevate  the  fruits 
to  a  position  where  they  will  be  exposed  to  light 
and  sunshine,  removing  all  surplus  growths  as 
they  appear.  Plants  that  are  flowering  at  the 
present  time  may  be  kept  a  little  drier  at  the 
roots,  with  less  moisture  in  the  atmosphere.  For 
a  late  ijfop,  planting  should  be  no  longer  delayed. 

H.AKDY  Fruit. 

Apricots. — Trees  which  have  large  crops  of 
fruit  will  be  benefited  by  an  application  of 
liquid  manure  to  their  roots  occasionally  until 
the  fruits  begin  to  change  colour.  Assist  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  with  some  good  fertiliser  or 
liquid  manure,  as  they  are  now  swelling  rapidly, 
keeping  the  foliage  well  syringed  until  the  fruits 
begin  to  ripen. 

Bush  Fruits. — Gather  all  small  fruits  as 
Currants,  Raspberries,  &o. ,  as  they  become  fit  for 
bottling  or  preserving  purposes.  The  fruit  should 
be  in  a  dry  condition  at  the  time  of  gathering. 

Flower    Garden. 

Border  Carnations. — In  early  districts  border 
Carnations  will  be  ready  for  layering,  and  the 
sooner  this  work  can  be  done,  the  greater  success 
will  attend  their  culture,  for  early  layering  and 
planting  give  the  plants  an  opportunity  to  become 
thoroughlj'  established  before  the  winter  sets  in. 
For  layering,  prepare  a  compost  containing 
plenty  of  sand,  and  remove  some  of  the  old  soil 
from  round  the  plants,  replacing  with  the  pre- 
pared compost. 

Lobelia  cardiiialis. — Where  a  stock  of  this  is 
required,  seeds  may  be  sown  in  boxes  or  pans 
and  placed  in  a  cold  frame  to  germinate.  When 
large  enough,  they  may  be  potted  up  singly  or 
pricked  out  in  a  cold  frame  in  which  to  stand  the 
winter,  as  protection  will  be  required.  They 
will  form  plants  for  planting  in  their  flowering 
positions  next  .June  if  proper  attention  is  given  to 
their  needs  in  the  meantime. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Carrots. — Another  small  sowing  may  prove 
useful  late  in  the  season,  using  for  this  purpose 
one  of  the  early  varieties.  Those  sown  for 
autumn  pulling  should  be  thinned  out  to  3  inches 
or  4  inches  apart  and  the  hoe  kept  moving  among 
them  to  destroy  weeds. 

French  Beans. — For  succession  a  sowing  maj' 
be  made  in  frames  or  in  a  position  where  efi'eotive 
protection  can  be  afforded.  Grow  as  if  in  the 
open  until  the  weather  demands  the  lights  being 
placed  over  or  otherwise  protected. 

Thin  out  Asparagus  seedlings  to  maintain 
sturdy  growth.  If  sown  in  permanent  quarters 
thin  to  12  inches  apart,  keepingthe  beds  free  from 
weeds.  W.  H.  Lambert. 

(Gardener  to  Earl  Grey.) 

Howick,  Northumberland. 
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CORRESPONDENTS- 


RULES   FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answevs,— The  Editor  intends 
to  make  The  Garden  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire 
assistance,  no  7natter  ivhat  the  branch  of  gardening  may 
be,  and  with  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
*' Ans^vers  to  Correspondents"  column.  All  communica- 
tions skojtld  be  clearly  and  concisely  ivritten  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  THE 
Gakden,  so,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W.C.  Letters  on  business  shotdd  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  setuier  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the 
paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should 
be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


FLOWER     GARDEN. 
Falpy  Pings  on  lawn  {P.  M.  A.).~ 

The  fungus  that  causes  the  Fairy,  rings  on  your 
grass  is  probably  Marasmius  oreades,  though 
there  are  other  fungi  that  at  times  grow  in  rings. 
These  rings  become  larger  every  year  as  the 
spawn  naturally  grows,  and  the  spores  which 
drop  from  the  toadstools  germinate  more  freely  in 
fresh  soil  than  in  that  which  has  served  them  the 
previous  year.  The  decay  of  the  fungus  in  the 
old  soil  aftbrds  a  supply  of  food  to  the  grass, 
which  causes  it  to  become  of  a  darker  colour  than 
the  rest.  The  cure  for  this  disfigurement  of  the 
grass  is  to  water  the  grass  immediately  outside 
the  rings  for  a  width  of  1  foot  with  Bordeaux 
Mixture  or  loz.  of  sulphide  of  potassium  dis- 
solved in  '2i  gallons  of  water,  and  sweeping 
away  the  fungi  as  soon  as  they  appear,  so  that 
they  may  not  shed  their  spores.  It  is  possible 
that  these  fungicides  may  injure  the  grass,  but 
in  all  probabilit}'  it  will  soon  come  again  all  right. 
If  you  prefer  it  you  might  cut  out  the  grass  out- 
side the  rings  and  replace  it  with  fresh  turf, 
instead  of  watering.  — G.  S.  S. 

Getting  rid  of  moles  [J.  Lon'is).— In 

December  last,  and  in  Januarj-,  we  published 
numerous  letters  from  correspondents  which 
gave,  in  their  experience,  the  best  methods  of 
getting  rid  of  moles.  The  following  method  was 
practised  by  one  of  the  correspondents,  with 
great  success  ;  so  you  can  hardly  do  better  than 
follow  his  example.  First  locate  the  main  run  ; 
then  place  pieces  of  slate  12  inches  by  3  inches  at 
each  side  of  the  run  and  another  at  the  bottom. 
Then  place  an  ordinary  galvanised  iron  trap 
between  the  slates.  By  this  means  the  moles 
are  prevented  from  passing  under  the  trap  or  at 
either  side.  No  light  must  be  admitted,  so, 
therefore,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  cover  the 
trap  with  rubbish.  Another  method  is  to  poison 
with  arsenic.  To  do  this,  cut  a  small  Potato  in 
two,  scoop  out  a  small  portion,  drop  in  the 
arsenic  and  tie  the  Potato  with  black  thread. 
The  Potato  is  then  dropped  into  the  run. 

Iplses  diseased  (/T.  Z).). -There  is  no  trace  of 
fungus  in  the  leaves  of  the  Iris  sent,  the  spotted  brown 
leaves  l)eing  caused  by  a  bacterial  disease  very  prevalent 
among  Irises  this  season.  Ttiere  is  no  cure  when  once  the 
plant  is  affected,  and  the  safest  plan  is  to  dig  it  up  and 
burn  it.  Spraying  with  a  solution  of  permanganate  of 
potassium  will  keep  it  in  check. 

Weeds  on  la-wn  {M.  if.).— Why  not  try  one  of  the 

weed  extractors  advertised.  By  means  of  these  a  little 
poison  is  injected  into  the  heart  of  the  weed  and  so  kills 
it.  Lawn  sand  is  used  with  much  success  by  many 
gardeners.  It  gets  rid  of  coarse  weeds,  such  as  Daisies, 
and  although  the  grass  appears  brown  for  a  little  while 
it  soon  recovers.  You  might  in  September  get  rid  of  a 
good  many  coarse  weeds  by  cutting  them  out  with  an  old 
knife,  taking  care  to  get  right  down  to  the  roots.  The 
bare  places  thus  made  could  easily  be  filled  in  with  fine 
soil  and  grass  seeds  sown  there.  If  sown  in  September 
they  would  have  grown  well  before  the  winter. 

Asteps  failing  (Anximis).—We  should  not  advise 
your  planting  Asters  on  the  same  ground  again  next  year, 
for  the  disease  which  is  attacking  your  plants  is  most 
probably  in  the  soil.  Asters  are  liable  to  collapse  in  this 
way  when  they  are  planted  in  soil  that  has  been  culti- 
vated for  many  years  and  heavily  manured.    There  is  no 


doubt  that  a  good  liming  would  do  your  soil  good.  Plant 
the  Asters  in  a  fresh  part  of  the  garden  next  year.  The 
cold,  wet  and  sunless  weather  that  we  have  had  so  much 
of  this  year  has  doubtless  been  favourable  to  the  spread 
of  the  disease,  and  in  an  ordinary  warm  season  you 
probably  would  not  have  been  troubled  with  it. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 
Rhododendrons  worn  out  (R.  E.  D). 

Certainly  the  best  thing  to  do  would  be  to  out 
out  the  dead  wood  and  cut  back  some  of  the  older 
shoots.  In  this  way  you  will  in  time  gradually 
renew  the  vigour  of  your  plants.  Of  course  you 
must  not  cut  down  all  the  shoots  at  once,  other- 
wise, as  the  trees  are  very  old,  you  may  kill 
them.  We  should  cut  down  some  of  the  old 
shoots  this  year  and  the  remainder  next.  If  you 
were  to  remove  the  surface  soil  for  several  inches 
until  you  come  to  the  roots  and  replace  it  with 
peat,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  plants  would 
greatly  benefit  thereby. 

Italian  Cypresses  (R.  A.  C).  —  The  Italian 
Cypresses  would  have  ample  room  for  many  years  if 
planted  from  VI  feet  to  15  feet  apart,  or  even  closer.  If 
planted  close  an  immediate  effect  can  be  produced,  and 
when  the  trees  get  larger  alternate  ones  can  be  removed. 
The  D  feet  in  front  of  the  Hornbean  hedge  would  also 
give  room  for  development. 

Vapiegrated  Maple  (JS.  M.  B.).—We  should 
certainly  plant  out  the  variegated  Maple  in  the  autumn, 
or  even  now,  seeing  that  it  lias  been  grown  in  a  pot.  If 
you  plant  it  out  now  you  must  take  great  care  to  water  it 
thoroughly  before  planting,  and  to  keep  it  well  watered 
afterwards  in  hot  and  dry  weather.  As  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  the  piece  of  leaf  sent  you  have  the  Acer 
Negundo  variegatum.  This  plant  is  not  at  all  fastidious  as 
to  soil  and  position,  and  ought  to  do  quite  well. 

Honeysuckle  untiealtliy  (3/.  «.).— Syringing 
the  Honeysuckle  with  soft  soapy  water  could  certainly 
do  no  harm,  so  we  think  you  must  look  for  the  cause  of 
the  curled  leaves  in  some  other  direction.  Probably  the 
cold,  sunless  weather  has  had  something  to  do  with  it,  for 
we  have  had  many  complaints  this  season  of  Rose  leaves 
curling.  Doubtless  now  that  we  are  having  warmer 
weather  and  more  sun  its  groivth  will  improve.  If  the 
shoots  are  attacked  by  green  fly,  as  is  quite  likely,  then 
you  should  syringe  them  with  a  solution  of  Quassia,  Bitter- 
oil  or  one  of  the  many  good  insecticides  advertised  in 
The  Garden. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 
Streptosolen  Jamesonii  {Excelsior). 

This  will  succeed  under  much  the  same  condition? 
as  a  Fuchsia.  Pot  off  the  rooted  cuttings  singlv. 
A  compost  made  up  of  equal  parts  of  loam  and 
leaf-mould,  with  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  sand  is 
best  for  the  first  potting,  but  afterwards  the 
proportion  of  loam  must  be  greater.  Grow  the 
plant  in  a  shaded  part  of  the  greenhouse,  and 
pinch  out  the  tops  in  order  to  induce  a  bush}'  habit. 
Next  .spring  they  maybe  shifted  into  pots  5  inches 
in  diameter.  These  plants  should  flower  well 
next  summer  :  but  if  they  go  on  well  they  will 
need  larger  pots,  say  7-inch  ones,  about  the 
middle  of  May. 

Tecoma  Jasminoides    {A.G.). —This 

flowers  best  when  allowed  to  cover  a  considerable 
space  in  a  light  and  fairly  sunny  structure.  If 
there  is  sufficient  room  it  needs  no  pruning  what- 
ever, but  if  necessary  to  be  kept  within  bounds 
the  weak  shoots  should  be  thinned  out,  alwaj's 
allowing  the  main  branches,  if  possible,  to  run 
out  to  their  entire  length.  You  do  not  say 
whether  your  specimen  is  in  a  pot  or  planted  out. 
If  this  last,  and  there  is  a  considerable  amount 
of  root  room,  it  will  devote  a  good  deal  of  its 
energies  to  growing  rather  than  flowering. 
Confined  in  a  small  bed  or  in  a  pot,  its  growth 
will  be  less  vigorous,  but  the  chances  of  flowering 
greater.  In  this  case  the  roots  may  be  kept 
rather  dryer  than  usual  during  the  autumn  and 
winter  months.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  summer 
and  in  autumn  the  plant  should,  if  possible,  have 
uninterrupted  sunshine. 

Books  on  iTPeenhouse  plants  (Begonia').— 
There  is  an  excellent  book  on  the  unheated  greenhouse, 
just  published  by  George  Newnes,  Limited,  of  South- 
ampton Street,  Strand,  W.C.  This  gives  full  details  of  the 
management  of  a  cold  greenhouse,  with  a  complete  list  of 
the  best  plants.  Then  there  is  a  book  of  the  greenhouse 
published  by  John  Lane,  Vigo  Street,  W. ,  at  2s.  6d.  We 
think  that  a  book  like  "Gardening  for  Beginners"  or 
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"Gardening  Made  Easy,"  both  of  which  are  published  by 
George  Newnes,  Limited,  would  prove  most  useful  to  you, 
ae  they  give  quite  a  lot  of  practical  information.  If  you 
care  to  ask  us  any  questions  about  your  greenhouse,  or 
any  other  part  of  your  garden,  we  shall  be  most  happy  to 
answer  them. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 

Rose  Cloth  of  Gold  {Wyn/ord).— As 
far  as  we  can  judge  from  specimens  sent  the  Rose 
is  Cloth  of  Gold.  It  is  at  best  a  very  erratic 
Rose,  and  one  that  requires  a  warm  well-drained 
position  to  grow  it  best.  We  should  say  that 
your  subsoil  is  too  heavy.  Doubtless  the  roots 
of  this  old  tree  have  penetrated  the  cold  uncon- 
genial subsoil.  If  you  can  induce  more  vigorous 
root  action  you  would  find  a  more  luxuriant 
growth  and  the  blossoms  in  a  good  season  would 
unfold.  Perhaps  you  can  dig  around  the  roots 
in  November  next.  Try  and  get  below  the  roots 
without  disturbing  the  soil  adhering  to  them, 
then  place  some  old  bricks  and  old  mortar 
rubbish  with  about  a  foot  deep  of  good  soil  on 
the  top  of  the  bricks.  The  soil  removed  to 
enable  you  to  carry  out  this  latter  work  should 
be  replaced  by  good  loam  with  sand  and  bone- 
meal  added.  Ram  the  soil  down  firmty  and 
watch  that  there  are  no  depressions  ;  if  so,  fill 
up  at  once. 

Rose  with  black  spots  on  foliage  (G.  M.  If'.). 
The  black  spots  on  the  foliage  of  your  plant  are  caused  by 
a  fungus  which  is  extremely  prevalent  this  year,  especially 
upon  old  trees.  Doubtless  the  excessive  moisture  we  are 
having  is  the  cause  of  its  prevalence.  Unfortunately  one 
can  only  spray  the  plants  as  a  preventive  and  not  as  a 
cure.  \Vhere  this  black  spot  lias  been  rife  on  old  plants 
it  is  well  to  spray  the  foliage  early  in  the  season  with 
Bordeaux  ilixture,  taking  care  to  use  a  fine  sprayer,  so 
that  all  parts  of  the  foliage  receive  the  spray.  Repeat  it 
at  intervals  of  two  or  three  weeks.  If  this  had  been  done 
before  the  spots  were  seen  probably  you  would  not  have 
been  troubled  now,  but  we  fear  it  is  too  late  this  season. 
You  could,  however,  try  it. 

Red  spopt  fvora.  Fpau  Kapl  Dpuschki 
(F.  M.). — A  bright  red  sport  from  this  Rose  would  doubt- 
less be  an  acquisition.  As  your  cutting  Briars  are  not 
strong  enough  to  take  buds,  you  could  bud  the  sport  upon 
any  Rose  which  has  young  growths,  or  even  upon  a  pillar 
of  Crimson  Rambler  or  other  rambler  Rose.  Bud  into 
the  young  growths  and  then  remove  all  growths  not 
budded  nest  winter.  Do  not  risk  all  your  buds,  but 
reserve  enough  to  grow  on  another  year.  Be  careful  to 
mark  the  growth  that  has  given  the  sport.  It  will  not  be 
necessary  to  remove  the  growths  that  produce  Frau  Karl 
Druschki  blooms  should  there  be  any  on  the  plant, 
because  too  much  curtailing  of  the  lungs  of  the  plant 
represented  by  the  foliage  would  weaken  the  plant  con- 
siderably if  removed  now. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 
Peach  leaves   damag^ed   {J.   C.).— 

U'he  leaves  sent  appear  to  us  to  be  of  a  very  thin 
texture — flabby  and  poor,  and  we  think  that  the 
general  poor  health  of  the  tree  is  responsible  for 
their  very  unsatisfactory  appearance.  The  tree 
evidently  wants  assistance  in  some  way.  You 
should  make  sure  that  the  border  is  well  supplied 
with  water  during  the  time  the  tree  is  in  full 
growth,  and,  say,  at  every  other  watering  use 
diluted  liquid  farmyard  manure.  This  will  give 
vigour  to  the  tree  and  substance  to  the  leaves. 
Your  Peach  leaves  are  also  suffering  from  a 
slight  attack  of  the  shot-hole  fungus.  This 
injures  the  leaves  when  they  are  quite  small,  and 
then  as  the  leaves  grow  the  injury  becomes 
apparent. 

Muscat  Grapes  spotted  [Mn^cat).^ 

As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  berries  sent, 
they  seem  to  have  suffered  somewhat  from  the 
house  being  kept  too  moist,  and  this  condition  of 
affairs  has  given  rise  to  a  form  of  mildew  known 
as*' brown  rot,"  which  attacks  the  berries  and 
turns  them  brown.  Please  see  reply  to  **  Constant 
Reader. "  There  is  no  doubt  the  cold  weather  we 
have  experienced  this  summer  has  been  favour- 
able to  the  increase  of  mildew.  When  the 
leaves  fall  in  the  autumn  you  must  take  great 
care  that  all  are  collected  and  burnt,  and  destroy 
any  diseased  berries.  Thoroughly  wash  the 
Vines  in  the  spring  before  starting  into  growth, 
and  before  the  leaves  open  sprav  tbem  \\-ith 
Bordeaux  Mixture. 


Fruit  trees  for  walls  {FruU).~-V^^G 

should  certainly  not  advise  your  growing  Apples 
against  the  wall,  fur,  as  a  rule,  they  can  be 
grown  much  better  in  the  open  quarters,  while 
other  trees  prefer  the  shelter  of  a  wall.  Moor 
Park  is  generally  recognised  as  the  best  of  the 
Apricots  for  general  purposes.  This  is  a  large 
deep  yellow  fruit  with  a  delicious  flavour.  Hems- 
kerk,  a  strong-growing  variety,  is  also  to  be 
recommended.  New  Large  Early  and  Shipley's 
are  two  very  good  varieties.  Of  Cherries, 
you  should  have  Early  Rivers,  Black  Tartarian, 
Frogmore  Early  Bigarreau,  May  Duke,  Governor 
Wood,  Florence  and  Bigarreau  de  Mezel.  Of 
Plums,  we  should  recommend  Jefterson,  Coe's 
Golden  Drop,  Denniston's  Superb,  Oullin's 
Golden  Gage,  Green  Gage  and  Bryanston  Gage. 
You  may  grow  any  of  the  good  dessert  Pears  on 
walls.  You  do  not  say  anything  about  Peaches 
and  Nectarines.  These,  of  course,  need  the 
shelter  of  a  wall,  and  we  should  advise  you  to 
include  some  of  them  in  your  collection. 

Blight  on  Apple  tpee  (C.  A.  P.).— You  could 
get  rid  of  the  blight  on  your  Apple  tree  by  syringing  it 
three  times  during  one  week  with  a  solution  made  by 
dissolving  lib.  of  soft  soap  in  two  gallons  of  water,  and 
adding  a  wineglassful  of  petroleum.  Keep  the  mixture 
well  stirred  with  the  syringe  by  returning  every  other 
syringeful  into  the  can,  otherwise  the  petroleum  will  float. 

Grass  in  opchapd  (Broadgates).  —  There  is  no 
satisfactory  way  of  dealing  with  the  grass  except  to  knock 
it  off  with  the  scythe  at  least  once  during  the  summer. 
If  you  turn  the  spot  into  a  wild  garden,  it  will,  to  a  great 
extent,  impede  the  view  of  your  shrubbery  border.  Of 
course,  if  you  carry  economy  to  the  fullest  extent,  you  can 
simply  allow  the  grass  to  run  wild.  There  is  no  apparent 
reason  why  you  should  not  plant  the  row  of  trees  on  the 
spot  indicated  on  the  plan. 

Gpapes  scalded  (Allan).— There  would  seem  to  be 
no  doubt  that  the  Grapes  sent  are  suffering  from  scald, 
which  usually  results  from  the  sun  shining  through  the 
glass  on  the  berries  while  they  are  still  damp  from  the 
condensed  moisture  that  settles  upon  them  during  the 
night.  We  find  no  trace  of  disease,  and  the  skin  alone 
seems  injured.  The  best  way  to  prevent  scald  is  to  leave 
a  little  air  on  the  top  ventilators  of  the  vinery  all  night, 
keeping  artificial  warmth  in  the  pipes  if  this  should  be 
necessarj"  for  maintaining  the  temperature  at  the  desired 
warmth.  Just  as  Vine  foliage  is  liable  to  be  scorched  by 
bursts  of  bright  sunshine  after  a  period  of  dull  weather, 
so  the  berries  are  tender  and  are  liable  to  injury  in  the 
same  way. 

Apple  leaves  infested  (C.  E.  i^.).— The  Apple 
leaves  sent  were  badly  infested  with  aphides,  and  they  no 
doubt  are  largely  responsible  for  the  unsatisfactory  ap- 
pearance of  your  Apple  leaves.  When  these  pests  are 
kept  under  they  do  little  damage,  but  when  they  are 
allowed  to  increase,  which  they  do  very  rapidly,  they 
weaken  the  shoots  considerably  and  growth  becomes 
stunted.  You  could  get  rid  of  them  by  syringing  with  a 
solution  of  soft  soap  and  Tobacco  water,  by  quassia  solu- 
tion, or  any  of  the  advertised  insecticides.  There  were 
also  brown  marks  on  the  leaves  for  which  disease  did  not 
appear  to  be  responsible ;  these  might  have  been  caused  by 
an  insecticide  or  by  strong  sun  shining  on  the  shoots  after 
an  insecticide  had  been  used. 

The  Peap  mid£re  (Mrs.  Woods).— Your  Pears  are 
infested  with  the  grubs  of  a  small  fly,  the  Pear  midge 
(Diplosis  pyrivora).  Collect  and  bum  all  the  diseased 
fruit.  Another  year  do  this  as  soon  as  any  sign  of  the 
pest  appears,  and  give  the  ground  beneath  the  trees  a  good 
dressing  of  kainit,  so  that  the  grubs  when  they  fall  from 
the  fruit  or  crawl  out  of  the  fallen  Pears  may  be  killed. 
It  is  rather  too  late  to  do  this  now  ;  however,  you  would 
be  the  best  judge  of  this.  The  grubs  bury  themselves  in 
the  ground  to  the  depth  of  about  2  inches  and  there 
become  chrysalides,  so  that  if  during  the  winter  the  surface 
soil  be  removed  to  that  depth  the  chrysalides  would  go 
with  it.  It  should  then  be  burnt  or  deeply  buried  so  as 
to  prevent  the  flies  emerging  the  next  spring.— G.  S.  S. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Potato  disease  (-4.  J/.  *V.).— The  por- 
tions of  Potato  leaves  and  stems  you  have  sent 
exhibit  the  Potato  disease.  Potatoes  should  be 
planted  thinly  in  rows  30  inches  apart  if  of 
medium  height,  and  36  inches  apart  if  the 
Potatoes  be  strong  growers,  and  from  15  inches 
to  18  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  The  position 
should  be  open  and  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  That 
is  a  very  important  condition  in  such  a  season 
as  the  present,  when  sunshine  is  so  deficient. 
We  have  grave  fear  unless  the  weather  speedily 
changes  to  warmth  that  the  disease  will  be  very 
prevalent.  We  should  not  advise  cutting  off  the 
tops,  as  the  stems  in  such  a  case  as  yours  are  apt 
to   emit  considerable   quantities  of    sap,    which 


would  soak  into  the  soil  and  make  matters  worse. 
Better  carefully  pull  the  haulm  from  the  ground, 
placing  the  feet  firmly  on  each  side  of  the  stems 
and  over  each  root  to  keep  the  soil  from  lifting, 
and  remove  the  haulm.  Later  take  advantage 
of  a  dry  day  to  draw  up  more  soil  over  the  rows, 
and  let  them  remain  to  harden  the  skins  before 
lifting.  The  tubers  will  not  swell  any  more  now 
the  haulm  is  so  diseased. 

Planting:  out  Broccoli  {ff.  M.  C.).— 

It  is  advisable  always  to  water  newly-planted 
plants  even  if  the  weather  is  rdiny,  for  it  helps 
to  settle  the  soil  round  about  them,  and  leaves 
no  doubt  as  to  the  roots  being  moistened.  Rain 
might  not  actually  reach  the  few  roots  of  the 
newly-planted  things,  and  if  they  became  at  all 
dry  they  would  receive  a  check  to  growth.  It  is 
most  certainly  desirable  to  get  rid  of  as  many 
weeds  as  you  can  before  planting.  Even  then 
you  will  find  there  will  be  plenty  of  work  for  the 
hoe  to  do,  for  when  yoti  have  taken  out  all  the 
\\'eeds  you  can  find,  there  will  quickly  be  another 
crop. 

Shading  Tomato  Plants  [R.  Boston). 

We  should  certainly  not  advise  shading  the 
house  in  which  your  Tomatoes  are  growing  with 
Summer  Cloud.  Tomatoes  like  all  the  air  and 
sunshine  possible,  otherwise  the  plants  get  flabby 
and  weak,  and  the  fruits  do  not  "set"  freely. 
Perhaps  just  at  first  M-hen  the  plants  are  put  out 
it  may  be  wise  to  shade  from  the  hot  sun  until 
they  become  established,  using  thin  canvas  ;  but 
we  should  ad\*ise  you  to  wash  ofl^  the  shading  at 
once.  As  it  happens,  it  is  more  than  \isually 
important  not  to  shade  this  year,  as  the  season  is 
so  sunless,  and  Tomato  plants  are  often  the  first 
to  show  the  ill  effects  of  sunless  weather. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Destructive  insects  (C.  Wehh).  —  The  little 
creatures  which  you  sent  belong  to  the  same  order  of 
insects  as  the  "spring  tails,"  but  the  members  of  this 
family  (Lipuridse)  do  not  jump,  as  the  spring  tails  do, 
though  they  are  so  small  they  appear  to  do  an  immense 
amount  of  mischief  where  they  abound.  I  should  have 
thought  the  dressing  you  gave  would  have  killed  them, 
but  I  suppose  it  was  not  strong  enough.  Did  you  mis  it 
well  with  the  soil  ?  You  might  try  a  good  dressing  of 
nitrate  of  soda ;  if  you  could  leave  the  bed  free  from 
plants  for  some  months  gas-lime  would  be  sure  to  kill 
tkem.  When  you  take  up  the  Anemones  be  sure  you  do  not 
take  any  infested  soil  with  them. — G.  S.  S. 

Aphides  and  scale  insects  (W.  P.  Hemng- 
ham).  —The  leaves  of  your  Apples  are  badly  infested  with 
one  of  the  aphides,  but  they  are  too  dry  and  shrivelled  for 
me  to  name  them  with  certainty;  they  are  probably  aphis 
niali.  It  is  not  of  much  use  spraying,  as  it  would  be 
diflicult  to  make  the  insecticide  reach  the  pests,  but  in 
October  and  November,  when  the  females  are  on  the 
shoots  laying  their  eggs,  the  trees  should  be  sprayed 
several  times  with  a  strong  solution  of  paraffin  emulsion, 
and  again  just  before  the  buds  begin  to  open  in  the  spring. 
The  insect  ©n  the  bark  is  one  of  the  scale  insects,  the 
mussel  scale  (Mj'tilaspis  pomorum).  Dress  the  infested 
parts  with  a  strong  solution  of  paraffin  emulsion,  leave  it 
on  for  au  hour  or  so  and  then  scrape  it  and  the  scale 
insects  off  with  a  blunt  knife  or  other  instrument,  or  rub 
them  off  with  a  stiff  brush ;  afterwards  wash  the  tree 
clean.— G.  S.  S. 

Names  of  plants.— C.  O.  C.—l,  Salvia  argentea; 
2,  Erigeron  philadelphicus ;  3.  Dicentra  formosa  ;  4,  Kose 

(Old    Black    Moss);    5,   (Enothera  fruticosa. Constant 

Header.— I,   ilorina   longifolia;    2,   Saxifraga    Hosti ;    3, 

Verbascum  phoeniceum  var. J.  H.    J. — Alnus  gluti- 

nosus  (Alder) ;   Hesperie  matronalis  (white) ;    Hypericum 

procumbens    (yellow) ;     Dicentra     formosa    (pink).  

J.    S.    Z.  —  Thalictrum    aquilegifolium    atropurpureum ; 

Clematis  Recta. W.   Booth. — Silene  pendula. A.  X. 

— 1,  Begonia  hydrocotifolia  ;  2,  B.  incarnata  purpurea  ;  3. 
B.  evansiana,  also  known   as    B.  discolor ;   4,   Adiantum 

cuueatum  ;   5,  Hedychium  gardnerianum. K.  J. — Rose 

Triomphe  des  Rennes. H.  C— 1,  Stellaria  Holostea  ;  2, 

Myosotis  arvensis;  3,  Lysimachia  vulgaris;  6,  Lychnis 
Flos-cuculi  (Ragged  Robin) ;  7,  Linaria  vulgaris  (Toadflax) ; 

11.  Malva  sylvestris. L.  I/.— Roses  :  1,  Antoine  Rivoire  ; 

2,  ilrs.  E.  Mawley  ;  3,  too  far  advanced  ;  4,  Irene  Watts ; 
5,  Luciole ;  6,  Mme.  Lambard ;  7,  Pierre  Notting ;  8, 
Baroness  Rothschild;  9,  Magna  Charta;  10,  Exposition  de 

Brie  ;  11,  Dupuy  Jamain  ;   12,  Reine  Marie  Henriette. 

3fid.  —  Abutilon    vitifolium. S     H.     B.  —  Fritlllaria 

pudica. W.    J.    3f.— Nepeta    Mussini. C    H.    R.— 

Rhododendron  flavum.     Maybe  propagated  by  cuttings  of 

half-ripened  wood  in  summer,  taken  off  with  a  heel. 

H  L.—l,  Walnut  tree  (Juglans  regia);  2,  Philadelphus 
coronarius.^ — -J.  E.  M.  Finch.— \,  Campanula  persicifolia 
alba  ;  2,  C.  latiloba  ;  3,  C.  rhomboidalis ;  4,  C.  porten* 
schlagiana;  5,  C.  rotundifolia  var. 
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EDITORIAL   NOTICBS. 

Every  department  of  horticulture  is  represented  in  THE 
Garden,  and  the  Editor  invites  readers  to  send  in  questions 
relating  to  matters  upon  which  they  zvish  advice  from 
competent  authorities.  With  that  object  he  wishes  to  make 
the  "Answers  to  Correspondents"  columns  a  conspicuous 
feature^  and,  when  queries  are  printed,  he  hopes  readers 
will  kindly  give  enquirers  the  benefit  of  their  assistaiice. 
All  communications  mu£t  be  vyritten  clearly  on  oTie  side 
only  of  the  paper,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Garden,  accoTnpanied  by  name  and  address  of  the  sender. 


The  Editor  welcome  photographs,  articles  and  notes, 
but  he  vnll  not  be  respoiisible  for  their  safe  return.  Alt 
reasonable  care,  however,  %oill  be  taken,  and,  where  stamps 
are  enclosed,  he  will  endeavour  to  return  non-accepted 
coTUributioTis. 


As  regards  photographs,  if  payment  be  desired,  the 
Editor  asks  that  the  price  required  for  reproduction  be 
plainly  stated.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  only 
the  actual  photographer  or  owner  of  the  copyright  loill  be 
treated  vrith. 


The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  return  of  artistic 
or  literary  contributions  which  he  may  not  be  able  to  use, 
and  the  receipt  of  a  proof  must  n^t  be  taken  as  evidence 
that  an  article  is  accepted.  Publication  in  The  Garden 
wUl  alone  be  recognised  as  acceptance. 


Offices:  SO,  Tamstoek  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


THE    VEILING    OF    UGLY 
PLACES. 

IT  is  a  source  of  gratification  from  time 
to  time  to  hear  from  our  readers  that 
they  gain  not  only  cultural  knowledge 
from  our  pages,  but  are  helped  as  well 
in  Ksthetic  matters.  This  is  as  it 
should  be,  and  exactly  represents  our  aim, 
for  good  gardening  stands  both  for  skilful 
cultivation  and  refinement  of  taste.  It  is 
far  more  usual  in  garden?,  even  in  these 
advanced  days,  to  see  specimens  of  faultless 
cultivation  than  to  find  examples  of  as  perfect 
taste.  As  often  as  not  this  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  our  perceptions  are  dimmed  by 
familiarity.  To  take  one  common  form  of 
negligence  which  not  infrequently  occurs 
The  ugly  paling,  the  unsightly  shed  or  bit  of 
bare  dead  wall  to  which  we  may  have  been 
long  accustomed  passes  unnoticed  in  our 
daily  environment  which,  in  another  position 
less  intimate,  would  grate  at  once  upon  our 
sense  of  fitness. 

There  are  few  gardens  that  are  wholly 
free  from  some  blot  of  the  kind.  To  remedy 
such  defects  we  need  not  go  far  to  seek 
precious  object-lessons,  for  Nature,  left  alone, 
is  an  adept  in  quickly  veiling  decay  and 
dilapidation  with  living  drapery.  Some- 
times, too,  it  happens  unexpectedly  that  we 
find  untutored  folk  leading  the  way  or 
following  in  footsteps  which  we  ourselves 
have  carelessly  missed.  A  pig-stye  we  wot  of, 
belonging  to  a  simple  cottage  in  a  country 
lane,  offers  a  good  example  of  the  possibility, 
no  less  than  the  propriety  of  the  veiling  of 
a  typical  "  ugljr  place."  An  ordinary  object 
enough,  but  this  pig-stye  is  far  from  being 
ordinary,  and  shows  that  its  owner  has  both 
the  eye  of  an  artist  and  the  good  sense  to 
make  practical  use  of  every  available  inch  of 
his  limited  ground.  A  fine-leaved  Bramble — 
a  beautiful  thing  in  itself— planted  at  the 
back  of  it  has  entered  into  possession,  and, 
with  a  little  kindly  training,  has  so  covered 
the  rough  hoarding  and  pent-house  roof  with 
its  arching  branches  that  all  unsightliness  is 
lost  in  a  setting  of  shapely  leafage  and  bud 
and  blossom.  In  autumn  the  clusters  of 
fine  Blackberries  prove  that  it  returns  good 
interest  for  the  happy  thought  of  placing  it 
there.  We  know  of  a  like  instance  where 
some  incongruous  pig-pens  have  been  made 
so  picturesque  as  to  add  a  pleasant  feature 
to  their  surroundings.  Originally  these 
mean-looking,  slate-roofed  erections  had  been 
built  in  close  proximity  to  a  kitchen  garden, 
no  doubt  with  the  idea  of  ensuring  the  con- 
sumption on  the  spot  of  Cabbage  leaves  and 


other  waste  products  of  the  soil.  Later 
owners,  however,  converted  this  particulai 
part  of  the  vegetable  quarters  into  a  plot  for 
pillar  Roses  and  old-fashioned  perennial 
borders,  and  it  became  necessary  either  to 
pull  do>vn  the  pig-pens  or  to  turn  them  to 
some  other  use.  Eventually  it  was  decided 
to  make  them  into  plant  shelters,  and  as  such 
they  form  a  valuable  addition  to  garden 
resources;  but  the  ugliness  remained,  and  to 
veil  it  some  planting  was  carefully  carried 
out.  Time  has  gone  on,  and  now  a  vigorous 
Potato  Tree  (Solanum  crispum)  placed  at  tlie 
end  of  a  short  dividing  alley  spreads  its 
sheltering  boughs  above  them,  and  when  in 
flower  makes  a  picture  of  itself.  As  the 
clusters  of  lilac  flowers  fade  a  cascade  of 
rambling  Ayrshire  Roses  blossoms  out  to 
take  its  turn  in  hidmg  the  dull  surface  of 
the  slates,  .so  that  while  the  structures 
remain  much  as  they  used  to  be,  no  one 
dreams  of  connecting'  thcui  with  the  piergeries 
of  old. 

In  most  gardens  there  is  some  unsightly 
object  of  which  it  is  not  desirable  or  even 
possible  to  get  rid,  yet  which  is  out  of  all 
keeping  with  the  quiet  restful  beauty  which 
it  is  the  aim  of  every  true  garden-lover  to 
maintain.  It  is  not  always  a  simple  matter 
to  find  just  the  right  kind  of  veiling  growth 
that  is  most  appropriate.  Of  this,  however, 
we  may  be  sure  that  for  whatever  ugly  place 
we  may  wish  to  hide— be  it  post  or  paling, 
unsightly  building  or  rough  bank— there  is 
some  green  mantle,  if  we  only  think  it  out, 
exactly  adapted  to  fling  over  its  ugliness 
It  is  a  happy  coincidence  besides  that  the 
most  beautiful  forms  in  Nature— like  Hop 
and  Ivy  and  Honeysuckle,  the  feathery  Fern 
or  the  grey-leaved  Pink  clinging  to  some 
crumbling  wall— are  precisely  those  which 
come  within  our  everyday  reach. 
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carnations. 

INOE  the  introduction  of  the  American 

varieties  our  growers  have  cultivated 

them  largely.     The  florists  are  chiefly 

responsible  tor  the  change,  for  now  no 

Carnation  is  of  any  market  value  unless 

it  has  a  long  stifi'  stem.     The  variety 

Mrs.   H.   Burnett,  shown  in  the  coloured  plate, 

if  not  quite  so  strong  in  the  stem  as  some,  makes 

long  stalks  and  stands  up  well ;    the  flowers  are 

large,  of  perfect  form  and  a  lovely  shade  of  pink. 

Aurora    is     another     good    variety.       In    many 

oases  striped  or  flaked  flowers  do  not  sell  well, 

but  the  amber  and  red  flaked  sorts  always  find 

favour.     Or  yellows  with  red  or  pink  stripes  are 

appreciated,    but,    as   stated    above,    they   must 

have  good   stems.      Oriflamme  is   another   good 
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lOiiglish-raised  viirirty  of  n  similar  colour  to 
Aurora,  and  Britaniiin,  wliich  was  figured  in  The 
Gardkn  some  time  ago,  ia  one  of  the  best  reds 
V.C  have.  Cainations  need  no  hmger  have  regular 
and  smooth  petals,  and  all  who  practice  eross- 
fertili.sation  should  use  those  sorts  having  vigour, 
large  size  and  long  stems  and  clear  distinct 
colours. 

It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  improve  on 
some  of  the  varieties  we  now  have,  liut  the 
great  advantage  in  raising  seedlings  is  that  we 
get  new  vigour  in  the  plants.  The  strongest 
plants  should  be  selected  for  stock.  Thcie  is 
also  an  advantage  in  having  new  stock  for  pro- 
pagating from.  At  one  time  I  had  not  so  much 
belief  in  the  value  of  change  of  stock,  but  I  have 
since  proved  the  fact  that  it  is  necessary  to  r.aise 
seedlings  or  get  new  slock  from  another  district, 
'i'his  applies  more  particularly  to  Carnations 
grown  in  pots. 

The  use  of  good  loam  and  well-dried  stable 
manuie,  with  firm  potting,  will  ensuie  success  if 
the  watering  is  properly  attended  to.  Many 
growers  weaken  their  plants  by  giving  them  too 
much  warmth  and  not  sutticicnt  air.  Air  should 
be  given  at  the  top  of  the  house;  side  ventilation 
may  be  given  in  warm  weather.  One  of  the 
greatest  mistakes  the  older  growers  made  was 
giving  air  at  the  bottom  of  the  house  ;  it  is 
ininatural ;  plants  like  moisture  below  and  a  diy 
surface,  and  this  applies  particularly  to  Carna- 
tions. When  grown  for  winter  flowering  give 
plenty  of  top  air,  but  avoid  a  cold  current  below, 
and  always  see  that  the  plants  are  kept  free  from 
insect  pesls.  Soot-water  may  be  used  freely,  or 
where  there  are  signs  of  mildew,  sulphur  and 
lime  may  be  used,  but  this  should  not  be  applied 
at  the  same  time  as  the  soot.  A.  H. 


PRIZES 


FOR     GARDENERS 

AUGUST. 


A    MIXED   BORDER  FOR  AUTUMN 

A  First  Prize  of  FOUR  GUINEAS, 

A   Second  Prize   of  TWO   GUINEAS, 

A  Third  Prize  of  ONE  GUINEA, 

Aad  a  Fourtli  Prize  of  HALF  A-GUINEA 

are  offered  for  the  best  essays  on   the  above 
subject. 

Selection  of  plants,  gradation  of  colour  and 
general  arrangement  will  be  tlie  chief  points 
considered. 

The  notes  (restricted  to  1,500  words)  must  be 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  be 
enclosed  in  an  envelope  marked  "Competition," 
addressed  to  "  The  Kditor  ot  The  Garden,  20, 
Tavistock  Street,  Covont  Garden,  W.C."  The 
answers  must  reach  this  office  not  later  than 
August  31.  Both  amateur  and  professional 
gardeners  may  compete,  but  it  is  hoped  that 
those  who  contribute  regularly  to  the  pages 
of  The  Garden  will  not  do  so.  The  name  and 
address  of  the  competitor  must  be  written  upon 
the  MS. ,  and  not  upon  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 
The  Editor  accepts  no  responsibility  for  and 
cannot  midertake  to  return  the  MSS.  of  unsuccess- 
ful competitors.     The  Editor's  decision  is  final. 


FORTHCOMINa     EVENTS. 

August  5. — Crediton,  (irantham,  Ej'e,  Ilkeston, 
Westerham,  LicliHeld,  Atherstone  and  Prcsoot 
Flower  Shows. 

August  6.  —  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Exhibition  and  Meeting. 

August  8. — Midland  Carnation  and  Pieotee 
Society's  Show  at  Uirmingham  (two  days). 

August  13. — Clay  Cross  and  Exmouth  (two 
days)  Shows. 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 

Gardeners'     Royal      Benevolent 

Institution.  — The  committee  of  the  Liverpool 
Auxili.ary  arranged  for  their  summer  gathering  on 
the  l.Sth  ult. .  at  Knowsley  and  Croxteth,  by  the 
kind  permission  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  ol 
Derby,  K.G.,  president  of  the  auxiliary,  and  the 
Earl  of  Sefton.  The  day  was  delightful,  and 
after  a  short  drive  from  West  Derby,  the  party 
were  received  at  the  Croxteth  Garden  entrance  by 
Mr.  W.  (iibbins,  who  acted  as  escort.  With  a 
few  miles'  drive  through  the  well-wooded  park, 
Knowsley  was  reached,  when  the  party  were 
conducted  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Hazelton.  After  tea 
came  a  cliarming  drive  through  the  beautiful 
wooded  park,  which  included  acres  of  Pvhodo- 
dendrons  quite  at  home  in  the  [jeat.  A  short 
break  was  made  for  the  thanks  ot  tlie  part}'  to  be 
tendered  by  the  chairman  ot  the  auxiliary  to 
Messrs.  Gilibins  and  Hazelton,  for  their  kindness 
in  making  such  a  pleasant  and  interesting  after- 
noon. This  was  carried  with  enthusiasm.  Mr. 
N.  F.  Barnes  tendered,  on  behalf  of  the  party, 
their  best  thanks  to  those  who  had  arranged 
such  an  enjoyable  function.  This  was  acknow- 
ledged liy  lilr.  C.  A.  Young,  chairman,  Mr. 
A.  J.  Crippin,  treasurer,  and  Mr.  R.  G.  Water- 
man, secretarw 

Southampton  Farm   and   Hortl- 

eultUPal  School. — The  farm  school  is 
2|  miles  from  the  railway  station,  Basingstoke, 
and  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Loddon,  to  the  east  ot  the  village  of  Basing.  The 
tarm  consists  of  71  acres,  of  which  31  acres  are 
dr'y  pasture,  l.'>  acres  water  meadow,  and  the 
remainder  arable.  The  whole  of  the  araV)le  and 
some  of  the  pasture  is  used  for  demonstrations  in 
crops  and  manures.  The  buildings  comprise  a 
hostel,  with  classrooms  for  the  accommodation 
of  pupils,  a  farmhouse,  a  dairy  for  butter  and 
eheese-making  and  suitable  outbuildings.  The 
hostel  can  accommodate  about  sixteen  pupils, 
and  is  provided  with  the  necessary  plant  for 
cooking  and  laundry  work.  About  U  acres  have 
been  laid  out  as  a  garden  on  approved  modern 
principles,  and  there  is  a  greenhouse,  utilised  for 
demonstrating  the  propagation  and  growth  of 
pot  plants.  A  feature  is  made  of  poultry  and 
bee-keeping. 

Horticultural     instruction    In 

Surrey. — Work  of  this  nature  has  been 
promoted  in  this  county  for  the  past  sixteen 
years,  beginning  with  winter  courses  of  lectures 
on  gardening  in  many  village  centres,  which 
are  still  continued.  Then  followed  an  elaborate 
system  of  cottage  garden  and  allotment 
judging,  as  well  as  judging  at  rural  flower 
shows,  at  which,  so  far  as  was  practicable, 
short  addresses  relating  to  the  garden  work 
and  the  produce  seen  were  given  by  the 
county  instructors.  Then  were  superadded, 
untler  the  old  technical  education  grants, 
numerous  evening  or  continuation  school  gardens 
for  boys  over  fourteen  years  of  age,  these  being 
closely  supervised  l)y  the  instructors.  With  the 
introduction  of  the  Education  Act  of  1902,  by 
which  county  councils  became  the  education 
authorities  for  counties,  there  soon  grew  up  a 
large  demand  for  elementary  school  gardens,  and 
with  that  growth  came  a  natural  falling  oft'  in 
the  demand  for  evening  school  gardens.  But  the 
elementary  school  gardens  have  the  great  advan- 
tage that  attendance  at  school  is  compulsory,  and 
gardening  as  horticulture  is  a  recognised  grant- 
earning  subject.  Garden  la[id  being  locally 
found,  the  county  education  committee  supplies 
tools,  sheds,  manures,  seeds,  &c. ,  and  the 
managers,  if  a  gardening  instructor  has  to  be 
employed,  pay  for  such  services  out  of  the  grant 
earned.  In  many  cases  school  teachers  are 
excellent  gardeners,  and  act  as  their  school 
instructors.  (Tcnerally  the  work  done  is  most 
admirable.  In  1905  there  were  but  thirty-six 
sets  of  school  gardens.  Last  year  that  number 
had  increased  lo  sixty-three,  and  this  year  there 


is  still  a  material  increase.  Roughly  at  present 
there  are  nearly  1,500  boys  under  garden  tuition. 
Last  year  there  were  twelve  evening  school  garden 
centres  and  a  total  of  14(1  gardens.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  from  1.S94,  the  first  year  of 
institution,  down  to  Ulliti,  a  period  of  thirteen 
years,  the  average  of  merit  marks  of  these 
evening  school  gardens  has  risen  from  45  to 
105,  there  being  a  gradual  increase  each  year. 
Naturally,  it  is  on  the  work  done  in  the  day  or 
elementary  school  gardens  that  the  best  hopes 
of  future  good  are  based.  Nothing  could  be 
farther  from  the  mark  than  to  assume  that  the 
ultimate  efifect  would  be  to  flood  the  market  with 
boy  gardeners.  Many  of  these  lads  will  drift 
into  other  occupations,  but  if  they  become 
amateur  or  cottage  gardeners  or  allotment 
holders,  the  gardening  knowledge  acquired  at 
.school,  the  experience  in  the  use  of  tools,  the 
discipline  of  labour  and  the  love  for  gardening 
which  is  thus  engendered  will  be  of  the  greatest 
service  to  them.  Not  a  inw  lads  may  drift  into 
gentlemen's  gardens.  If  they  do  their  services 
will  lie  thus  early  of  much  greater  value  than 
will  lie  those  of  lads  absolutely  without  gardening 
knowledge. — D. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  is  not   responsible  for   the    opinicms 
expressed  by  correspondents.) 

Rose   White  Klllarney.— As  I  read 

the  note  in  the  issue  of  the  20th  ult.  respecting 
the  new  Rose  White  Killarney,  I  thought  that 
not  many  people  in  this  country  would  be 
anxions  to  obtain  it.  The  old  variety  from 
which  it  has  sported  is  so  desperately  affected  by 
mildew  that  only  the  beauty  of  the  Rose  and  the 
charming  combination  of  colour  lietween  bloom 
and  foliage  (when  the  latter  is  healthy)  keep  it 
in  most  collections,  and  we  have  already  such  an 
abundance  of  good  white  and  cream-coloured 
Roses  that  we  do  not  need  another  of  this  colour 
if  it  is  so  subject  to  mildew  The  number  of 
new  Roses  is  also  now  so  great  that  one  scarcely 
knows  what  to  do  with  them.  It  would  be  an 
excellent  thing  for  the  public  if  the  National 
Rose  Society  would  draw  up  a  list  of  varieties 
very  much  alike  and  say  which  was  the  best 
of  each  set,  say,  tor  example.  Amateur  Teyssier, 
Lady  Quartus  Ewart  and  Souvenir  de  Mrae. 
Eugene  Verdier.  It  is  surely  not  worth  while 
for  most  amateurs  to  grow  all  three.  Many 
other  examples  could  be  named,  but  the  ordinary 
individual  fears  to  rouse  the  ire  of  those  who 
have  raised  and  distributed  those  varieties  which 
were  not  so  good  as  others  previously  in 
commerce  or  which  have  since  been  surpassed. 
A  strong  committee  of  the  National  Rose  Society 
could  do  this  with  authority,  and  could  neither 
be  kicked  nor  condemned.  May  I  remark  in 
passing  that  the  excellent  Plum  referred  to  in 
your  pages,  having  been  raised  in  the  garden  of 
Count  Althann,  shoidd  be  called  Count  Althann's 
Gage  or  Reine  Claude  du  Comte  Althann. — 
A.  H.  Pearson,  Loirdlixm. 
The    Gooseberry    mildew.  —  After 

reading  the  article  in  The  Garden  of  the  20th  ult. 
(page .341)  on  " The Goo.seberry Mildew, "I  thought 
it  might  be  interesting  to  your  readers  to  hear 
my  experience.  About  six  years  ago  a  neighbour 
and  I  got  a  lot  of  bushes  from  a  nurseryman. 
Next  year  they  were  covered  with  the  blight, 
which  had  never  appeared  in  either  of  our 
gardens.  I  sent  specimens  to  The  G,\rde.\,  and 
(as  directed)  sprayed  the  bushes  the  following 
spring,  but  to  no  purpose  at  all.  Little  by  little 
every  bush  in  my  garden  became  affected,  and  I 
have  burned  every  one  of  them.  Now  I  wish  to 
know  whether  it  is  safe  to  get  a  fresh  stock  from 
some  other  nursery,  or  would  it  be  safer  to  «ait  a 
year  or  two  for  fear  of  the  disease  still  infecting 
the  ground  ?  I  want  also  to  call  attention  to  two 
curious  things  about  the  matter.  My  neighbour 
took    no    trouble   with   his   bus-hes — he   did   not 
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spray  them,  he  tells  me  the  disease  has  quite 
died  out,  and  that  there  has  been  no  appearance 
of  it  for  the  last  two  years.  Again,  at  first,  I 
only  threw  out  a  few  bushes  of  my  own  stock, 
which  were  very  badly  afteoted.  I  desired  that 
they  should  be  burned,  but,  contrary  to  my  orders, 
my  man  planted  them  in  his  o«'n  garden — which 
is  quite  near  to  my  garden — and  on  these,  too, 
the  disease  has  vanished.  The  soil  of  my  garden 
is  heavy,  the  garden  lies  low,  and  has  some  large 
trees  outside  the  wall  on  two  sides.  M}'  man's 
garden  is  the  same  kind  of  soil,  and  very  much 
shaded.  The  garden  of  my  neighbour  stands  high, 
and  has  a  very  much  lighter  and  rather  stony 
soil. — Uenis  Knox,  County  Cai-an. 


THE    EDITOR'S    TABLE. 


A    Polyanthus. 

YOU  will  be  doubtless  much  amused, 
^^■hen  you  open  the  box  sent,  to  find 
enclosed  one  solitary  flower  of  a 
seedling  Polj'anthus.  It  is  not  a  large 
one,  but  it  is  a  rare  one  at  this  time 
of  the  year.  I  have  a  small  batch  of 
strong  seedlings  growing  in  some  12-inch  butter 
pots.  The  seedlings  were  raised  from  seed  saved 
from  a  plant  I  purchased  in  the  spring  of  last 
year  in  Kingston  Market.  The  flowers  of  that 
plant  were  crimson,  and  each  had  a  clear  yellow 
eye.  You  will  note  that  the  flower  sent  has  that, 
to  me,  absolutely  essential  feature,  and  it  is  one 
which  I  wish  all  raisers  of  these  iiowers  would 
work  to  secure,  viz.,  pure  centres.  It  is  only  by 
starting  with  one  plant  and  keeping  its  progeny 
pure  that  thick  buff  centres  can  be  got  rid  of. — 
A.  D. 


Carpenteria  (.'ALIFORNICA. 
From  a  correspondent — W.  E.  Budgett,  Hen- 
bury,  near  Bristol — we  have  received  flowering 
sprays  of  this  delightful  shrub.  Our  corre- 
spondent says  :  "My  handsome  specimen,  about 
5  feet  high,  is  a  mass  of  bloom,  and  has  withstood 
18°  of  frost  this  spring  without  any  artificial  pro- 
tection. It  is  growing  in  a  border  with  a  south 
aspect,  although  much  exposed  to  the  east  winds. " 

Sweet  Peas. 
Miss  Lindsay  sends  a  delightful  lot  of  Sweet 
Peas  from  Llanvair  Rectory,  Abergavenny.  Our 
correspondent  grows  a  great  many  varieties,  and 
most  of  them  are  represented  in  the  collection  she 
sends.  They  are  splendidly  grown,  and  some  of 
the  stalks  are  1")  inches  long,  bearing  in  many 
instances  four  flowers  on  a  stem.  Some  of  the 
most  noteworthy  sorts  are  King  Edward,  Dorothy 
Eckford,  Evelyn  Byatt,  Nora  Unwin,  Queen  of 
Spain,  Henry  Eckford  and  many  others.  Our 
correspondent  also  sends  a  spike  of  a  very  hand- 
some Delphinium  with  flowers  of  bright  blue  and 
purple.  It  certainly  is  very  handsome,  although 
we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  is  distinct. 

Wiohcraiana  Roses  from  Seed. 
The  seedling  Roses  sent  by  Mrs.  A.  R.Wallace, 
Broadstone,  Wimborne,  are  most  interesting,  and 
bear  out  what  we  have  often  contended — that 
amateurs  could  enrich  our  collection  with  many 
beautiful  novelties  if  they  would  give  their 
attention  to  the  fascinating  pursuit  of  hybridising 
the  various  garden  species  of  the  Rose  with  good 
garden  varieties.  One  of  the  sorts  sent — General 
.Jacqueminot  x  wiohuraiana — is  decidedly  prett\', 
the  rich  purplish  crimson  colour,  with  white 
centre,  being  very  striking.  The  coral  pink  one 
is  also  very  beautiful.  We  do  not  quite  gather 
from  the  labels  whether  our  correspondent  has 
employed  the  wichuraiana  as  the  pollen  parent 
or  the  seed  parent.  As  our  correspondent  has 
labelled  them  it  would  appear  that  the  wichurai- 
ana is  the  pollen  parent,  but  we  can  scarcely 
believe  this  is  correct. 
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THE    EREMUEI. 

O  \V  that  the  requirements   of  these 
handsome     members    of     the    Lily 


an  annual  mulch  with  well-decayed  manure, 
Eremuri  may  remain  for  several  years  without 
being  disturbed.  After  a  time,  however,  each 
plant  forms  several  crowns  and  only  produce 
smaller  spikes  of  flowers.  They  should  then  be 
lifted  after  the  foliage  has  died  down,  carefully 
working  the  soil  away   from   the  long  roots   so 


family   are   better   understood,    we  i  that  they  are  not  broken.     When  the  plant  is  up 
see     the    result    in    the    increased    the   various  crowns  may  be  separated  by  gently 
number   grown.      Of  stately  habit,  i  pulling  them  apart.     Sometimes  it  is  necessary 
11  ti  pertectly      hardy,     they     are    to  use  force,  and   in   this  ease   two   small   hand 

well  woi-th  extensive  cultivation,  and  there  I  forks  are  most  suitable,  inserting  the  prongs  into 
IS  probably  no  more  effective  picture  than  1  the  rootstock  between  two  crowns  and  eentlv 
a    large    group    of    E.    robustus    planted    in    a  i  forcing  them  outwards. 

suitable  position  with  a  background  of  dark:  In  inserting  the  prongs  of  the  forks  it  is  im- 
toliage.     In  choosing  a  position  for  Eremuri,  one    portant  that  they  should  be  back  to  back.     The 


with  a  west  or  south-west  aspect  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred, or  at  least  so  sheltered  from  north  and 

north-east  winds  that  the  young  growing  leaves 

are   not   ruined    by   undue    exposure.      In   this 

position  they  will  also  escape  the  early  morning 

sun.  which  is  harmful  to  the   young   leaves   in 

early  spring. 

Shrubs  planted  rather   widely  apart   afford  a 

splendid  position  in  which  to  grow  these  plants, 

and,   failing  this,    a 

border  screened   by 

a  belt  of  Rhododen- 
drons or  other  plants 

is  also     suitable. 

With  regard  to  soil, 

Eremuri    will    grow 

quite   well   in  light 

sandy  loam,  as  well 

as    in     loam     of     a 

heavier  nature,  pro- 
vided that  there  is 

perfect  drainage.    If 

the     soil     is     poor, 

some   well  -  decayed 

manure    should    be 

dug  in,   covering  it 

to  the  depth  of  quite 

12   inches.        \Vhen 

the  ground  has  thu.s 

been   prepared,    the 

next     operation     is 

that     of     planting. 

In  planting  Eremuri 

it  is  of  great  im- 
portance  to   under 

stand    the   mode  of 

rooting  these  plants. 

From     the     main 

crown    long    thong- 

likeroots  radiateout 

like  the  spokes  of  a 

cart  wheel,  some- 
times to  a  length  of 

2  feet,  and  as  these 

are    very  brittle,   it 

will   be    understood 

how  necessary  it  is 

to  use  great  care  in 

handling     them     in 

order  to  avoid 
damage  to  the 
plants. 

When  all  the 
foliage  has  died 
down,  which  usually 
takes  place  by 
August,  Eremuri 
may  be  trans- 
planted.     The    soil 

having  been  prepared  beforehand  by 
deeply  dug  and,  if  necessary,  manured,  large 
holes  should  be  got  out  to-  a  depth  of 
9  inches,  and  sufficiently  wide  to  allow  of  the 
roots  to  be  .spread  out  straight  in  a  hori- 
zontal position.  If  the  soil  is  at  all  wet  or  heavy 
a  little  sharp  sand  may  with  advantage  be 
placed  under  the  crown  itself  for  it  to  rest  on. 
Soil  should  then  be  carefully  worked  in  between 
the  roots  and  the  holes  filled  up,  leaving  the 
orownis  about  ti  inches  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground.     Given  ample  room  at  planting  time,  and 


separated  crowns  can  then  be  planted  again  as 
above.  To  protect  the  young  growths  from  spring 
frost,  ashes  are  often  used  for  covering  them  up, 
and  also  inverted  pots  are  put  on  at  night  and 
removed  in  the  daytime. 

Raisino  from  Seed. 

As   seed   is   freely   produced   by  most  of   the 
different  kinds,  they  may  be  readilv   raised   in 


EREMOBDS   ROBnSTDS   IN    THE   GARDEN    OF   MR.  LOUIS   TILLETT,  OLD    (.'ATTON, 
NORWICH.     (Sinke  10  feet  7  inches  hiijh.) 

being  i  this  way.  Seedlings,  however,  take  anything 
up  to  six  years  or  even  more  to  produce  flower- 
ing plants.  In  sowing,  a  bed  should  be  made 
up  with  light  rich  soil  to  a  depth  of  1  foot  and 
thoroughly  well  drained.  The  seeds  should  be 
well  covered  with  soil,  and  a  light  should  be  used 
to  keep  oft'  the  heavy  rains.  As  soon  as  the 
seedlings  are  up  this  can  be  removed  altogether. 
It  is  best  to  allow  the  seedlings  to  remain  in  the 
seed-bed  for  two  seasons,  and  replant  them  in  a 
prepared  border  for  another  two  years,  at  the  end 
of    which    time    they   can    be   planted  in   their 
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perm.inent  positions.  A  covering  of  light  litter 
lor  tile  seedlings  would  be  benertoiiil  in  severe 
weather. 

The  Best  Kinds. 

There  are  about  a  dozen  species  of  Eremurus 
in  cultivation,  of  which,  however,  only  five  are 
generally  grown  : 

E.  Bungci.  —  Scarcely  ever  exceeding  o  feet 
in  height,  this  species  has  narrow  and 
glaucous  leaves,  and  long  spikes  of  bright 
golden  yellow  Howers  from  inid-June  to  mid- 
July.  It  soon  forms  tufts  which  produce  several 
flower  stems. 

E.  Etictsii. — Very  robust,  with  flower  stems 
oflen  10  feet  higli,  anil  rose-coloured  flowers. 
These  are  produced  in  Ma^'  and  are  effective  for 
a  long  time. 

11,.  hunalaicus. — Growing  about  6  feet  to  7  feet 
high  when  well  suited ,  this  species  bears  pure  white 
flowers  in  April.  It  is  one  of  the  hardiest  and 
most  easy  to  grow. 

E.  Otycf. — Somewhat  more  delicate  than  the 
above,  this  is  a  very  elegant  plant,  witli  light  rose- 
coloured  flowei-s.  It  is  the  latest  of  all  lo  flower, 
not  commencing  till  well  into  July. 

E.  robust  us. — This  is  the  oldest  cultivated 
Eremurus,  and  grows  up  to  10  feet  high,  bearing 
rose-coloured  flowers  rather  paler  than  those  ol 
E.  Klwesii,  to  which  it  is  closely  allied.  It 
generally  flowers  about  the  middle  of  Ma}'. 

Besides  these  there  are  several  beautiful 
hybrids  now  in  cultivation,  including  E.  Him-rol>, 
pale  pink  ;  E.  Mrs.  Reutlie,  pale  yellow  ; 
E.  robustus  albiis,  white ;  E.  Tubergeni,  pale 
yellow  ;  and  E.  VVarei,  orange  salmon.  A 
magnificent  race  of  plants,  thej'  well  repay  all 
efforts  to  grow  them  successfuUj'.  W.  I. 


EREMURUS    KOBUSTUS    AT    SCAMP- 
TON,    NEAR    LINCOLN. 

The  accompanying  illustration  of  Eremurus 
robustus  in  a  Lincolnshire  garden  was  taken  in 
June  of  this  year.  I  bought  in  October',  UMKI,  one 
plant,  whicli  Ijloomed  the  following  June  and  set 
and  matured  a  quantity  of  seed. 
We  sowed  this  as  soon  as  it  was 
ripe,  and  as  the  natural  soil  here 
is  heavy,  with  a  wet  clay  subsoil, 
we  raised  tlie  bed  slightl}',  adding 
sand  and  leaf-mould.  I'he  roots 
of  the  seedlings  the  first  two  years 
are  like  Carrots,  and  quickly  die 
down.  After  tliis  the  roots  spread 
out  flat,  w  ith  flne  long  fleshy  fangs 
rather  like  Asparagus.  These  were 
transplanted  again  every  other 
year,  and  there  is  now  a  space  of 
about  10  inches  between  each  plant : 
they  are  given  a  top-dressing  of 
rough  leaf-mould  in  February  to 
protect  the  too  early  growtli. 
Wattles  are  put  on  the  windy  side 
of  the  bed  in  early  spring,  which 
prevents  the  long  fleshy  leaves 
being  broken  by  the  wind.  Last 
j'ear  the  largest  plants  flowei-ed, 
this  year  the  whole  forty  bloomed 
and  were  much  admired  ;  tlie  tallest 
one  measured  9  feet  2  inches. 
Some  of  the  smaller  plants  we  put 
in  clumps  on  a  sloping  iierbaceous 
bolder  last  year ;  most  of  them 
bloomed  this  summer,  and  looked 
charming  amidst  large  clumps  of 
Doronicum  Harpur  Crewe  and  her- 
baceous Lupines. 

Gektrude  M.  S.\ndars. 

Scfini/ifoii,  Lincoln. 

\  We  are  very  pleased  to  illustrate 
the  Eremuri,  a  noble  groupof  plants, 
which  have  been  much  misunder- 
stood in  Englisli  garders.  They  are, 
however,  not  difficult  to  grow  ns 
"  W.  I."  points  out,  and  when 
massi'd  make  an  imposing  display, 
especially  E.  robustus. — En.] 
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AFRICAN    HEMP    PLANT. 

(Si'AKMANNIA    AFKICANA.  ) 

DURING  the  winter  and  spring  months 
1  tliis  plant  is  most  useful  for  flowering 
I  in  a  greenhouse.  It  is  one  of  the 
I  most  neglected  of  plants  generally, 
but  especially  so  in  summer-time. 
The  result  of  neglect  in  repotting 
and  general  treatment  means  sttinted  specimens 
with  long,  bare  stems,  the  latter  bearing  a  lew 
leaves  near  the  point,  and  such  plants  do  not 
give  satisfaction. 

Young  shoots  are  readily  rooted  in  sandy  soil 
under  a  bell-glass,  and,  if  duly  repotted,  soon 
attain  to  a  height  of  1  foot  or  18  inches,  becoming 
bushy  and-  forming  good  specimens  suitable  for 
the  front  stage  in  a  greenhouse  or  conservatory. 
Young  plants  raised  from  cuttings  inserted  during 
the  past  spring  should  now  be  repotted  in  o-inch 
and  (i-inch  pots  and  grown  on  in  a  cool  frame. 
The  best  compost  is  one  of  fibrous  loam  twrj  parts, 
leaf-.soil  one  part  and  well-decayed  manure  and 
sand  one  part. 

Make  the  soil  moderately  firm  around  the  roots 
and  keep  tlie  lights  of  the  tianie  almost  closed  for 
about  ten  days  after  tlie  plant<^  are  repotted. 
Syringe  the  pots  and  the  ashes  on  which  they  arc 
placed  daily,  but  l)e  vei-y  careful  not  to  overwater, 
or  many  leaves  will  tuin  yellow  and  fall  off.  If 
the  weather  is  very  bright  slightly  shade  the  plants 
for  a  fortnight  after  potting  them,  but  at  the  end 
of  this  time  admit  more  air  and  cease  shading, 
gradually  exposing  the  plants  to  the  full  light,  air 
and  sunshine.  Before  frost  conies,  or  about  the 
third  week  in  September,  put  the  plants  in  the 
greenhouse  and  admit  air  on  all  favourable 
occasions. 

Feed  with  weak  doses  of  soot  water  and  liquid 
manure  after  the  pots  are  full  of  roots;  this 
course  is  better  tlian  late  repotting,  and  will  assist 
the  plants   to  go  through    the   winter  and  bear; 


their  first  crop  of  flowers.  Then,  immediately 
the  latter  have  faded,  place  the  plants  in  larger 
pots  and  keep  them  in  an  open  but  sheltered 
position  throughout  the  summer,  the  result  being 
very  fine  specimens.  Avon. 


RICHARDIA    AFRICANA. 

These  beautiful  and  attractive  greenhouse  plants 
may  be  planted  out  in  the  open  during  the 
summer  months,  and  by  so  doing  much  time  and 
labour  is  saved  in  watering.  An  excellent  plan 
is  to  dig  out  a  trench  1  foot  wide  and  1  foot  deep, 
then  dig  in  some  good  well-decayed  manure  and 
fill  up  the  trench  to  within  '2  inches  of  the  top. 
The  plants  may  then  be  turned  out  of  their  pots 
and  divided  or  kept  intact.  Plant  them  18  inches 
apart  and  give  a  thorough  good  watering,  and 
little  attention  will  be  necessary  through  the 
summer  be\'ond  watering  occasionally. 

Lifting  and  Potting. 

About  the  first  week  in  September  the  plants 
may  be  lifted  w  itii  a  good  ball  and  potted  in  the 
size  pots  they  are  intended  to  flo\\er  in.  (iood 
strong  plants  may  be  potted  singh'  in  6-incli  pots 
if  large  specimens  are  required.  Three  plants 
should  be  potted  in  9-inch  pots.  The  Richardia 
delights  in  a  rich  compost  of  about  four  parts 
good  yellow  fibrous  loam,  one  part  leaf-soil  and 
some  dried  cow  manure  passed  through  a  sieve, 
with  enough  coarse  sand  to  keep  the  soil  open. 
As  soon  as  the  potting  is  finished  give  the  plants 
a  watering  and  place  them  in  the  shade  under  a 
north  wall  for  a  lew  days  until  they  have  recovered 
from  the  lifting  ;  they  should  then  be  placed  in 
the  full  sun. 

Before  the  appearance  of  frost  the  plants  should 
be  ijlaoed  in  a  cool  pit  or  house  h  ith  a  tempera- 
ture of  45"  to  .50".  When  the  plants  have  filled 
their  pots  with  roots  thej-  may  be  watered  twice 
a  week  with  cow  manure,  and  occasionally  tliej- 
may  receive  a  top-dressing  of  some  approved 
artificial  manure. 

Danitilii'Id  Gardens.  (i.  Walter  Smith. 
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TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


TRIMMING    HEDGES. 


vent 
often 


~~>  HERE  is  seldom  a  garden,  however 
humble,  in  which  a  hedge  of  some 
kind  does  not  appear,  either  as  a 
screen  to  shut  out  too  prying  eyes, 
to  hide  some  unsightly  object,  or 
formed  of  sturdy  material  to  pre- 
the  ingress  of  animals.  Hedges  are 
rendered    unsighth'    for   want   of    proper 


attention,  especiallj'  during  their  earlier  stages 
and  however  well  they  may  be  kept  they 
need  a  trimming  at  least  once  a  year,  if  not 
oftener.  If  they  have  l)een  much  neglected  and 
require  a  severe  cutting  back,  the  best  time  to 
carry  this  out  is  in  spring  after  the  harsh  winds 
of  March  are  past,  but  where  they  have  been 
regularly  trimmed  the  mouth  of  August  is  the 
best  time  for  the  annual  clipping.  The  chief 
requisite  is  a  sharp  pair  of  shears,  as  if  they  are 
blunt  the  shoots  are  much  bruised,  instead  of 
being  cut  oft'  cleanly.  .\  sharp  knife,  too,  is  of 
great  service  to  cut  back  any  shoots  that  may 
be  too  stout  or  too  woody  in  texture  for  the 
shears. 

While  the  list  of  subjects  that  may  be  used  for 
hedges  is  an  extensive  one,  the  following  are  the 
shrubs  generally  emplo3'ed  for  the  purpose  : 

Holly.  — Of  all  the  evergreens  this  makes  the 
most  impenetrable  hedge,  which,  if  ithas  been  care- 
fully attended  to,  forms  a  dense  wall-like  mass  of 
leaves.  This  should  be  clipped  in  the  latter 
part  of  August,  as  there  is  then  time  for  the 
plants  to  make  a  short  growth  before  winter, 
which  serves  to  take  off  the  stiffness  incidental 
to  a  closely-cropped  hedge.  The  Holly  is  so 
dense  in  growth  that  if  the  hedge  is  clipped 
quite  upright  and  flat  at  the  top,  the  bottom 
branches,  being  deprived  of  a  good  deal  of  their 
light,  are  often  apt  to  become  thin,  which  is 
prevented  if  the  hedge  is  allowed  to  slope  a  little 
from  the  base  to  the  top. 

Yew. — Many  of  the  remarks  concerning  the 
Holly  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  Yew,  but  as 
it  makes  its  growth  comparatively  early  in  the 
season  it  should,  if  possible,  be  clipped  a  month 
earlier  than  the  Holly  usually  is.  Still,  if  it  is 
not  already  done  the  clipping  may  even  ni5w  be 
carried  out,  for  the  Yew  is  so  remarkably  tena- 
cious to  life  that  it  may  be  trimmed  into  almost 
any  imaginable  shape. 

Privet. — The  oval-leaved  Privet  and  its  golden 
variety  are,  compared  with  the  two  preceding 
subjects,  of  very  quick  growth,  on  which  account 
they  are  of  very  general  use  for  hedges  or  screens. 
Privet  may  be  moved  at  almost  any  season  of  the 
year  and  quickly  becomes  established.  This 
Privet  grows  from  the  spring  till  the  autumn, 
for  which  reason,  should  a  neat  appearance  be 
desired,  it  must  be  trimmed  with  the  shears 
three  or  four  times  during  the  season,  the  last 
time  being  as  late  as  the  month  of  September, 
as  even  after  that  the  plants  will  grow  sufficiently 
to  take  off  any  stiffness.  This  last  clipping  must, 
however,  not  be  a  severe  one,  but  rather  a 
shortening  back  of  any  shoots  that  destroy  the 
symmetrical  character  of  the  hedge. 

Amekican  Arborvit.i;. — If  regularly  trimmed 
from  its  early  stages  the  American  Arborvit;e 
makes  a  good  hedge.  It  wiU  get  thin  at  the 
bottom  unless  the  leading  shoots  are  cut  down 
when  the  hedge  is  trimmed.  This  operation 
should  be  carried  out  in  August,  to  allow,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  other  subjects,  a  little  sturdy 
growth  before  winter. 

Ladrel. — A  hedge  of  Laurel,  which  is  some- 
times met  with,  needs  different  treatment  from 
the  others.  Owing,  in  the  first  place,  to  many 
of  the  large  leaves  being  cut  if  a  pair  of  shears  is 
used,  the  trimming  of  a  Laurel  hedge  is  best  done 
with  a  knife.  If  possible,  it  should  be  done 
about  midsummer,  and  gone  over  again  lightly 
at  the  end  of  August.  If  the  operation  has 
not  yet  been  carried  out,  it  may  be  done  now. 


though    it    would    have    been    better    had    the 
trinnning  been  done  earlier. 

Deciduous  Hedges. 

Beech.  —This  tree  forms  a  good  shelter  hedge, 
especially  as  many  of  the  old  leaves  are  retained 
till  late  in  the  year.  For  low  hedges  it  is  from 
its  stature,  of  course,  not  desirable,  but  if  a 
quick-growing  hedge  from  1(1  feet  to  20  feet  in 
height  is  required  there  is  nothing  to  surpass  the 
Beech.  Clipping  should  be  done  early  in  August, 
as  the  wood  of  the  Beech  is  both  hard  and  tougli, 
consequently  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  work- 
man if  the  trimming  is  carried  out  before  the 
new  growth  has  quite  lost  its  succulent  character. 

Hornbeam.— This,  which  is  often  used  for 
hedges,  needs  just  the  same  treatment  as  the 
Beech,  but  it  can  without  trouble  be  kept  down 
to  a  lesser  height. 

Hawthorn.- The  Hawthorn,  Whitethorn,  or 
(,luick,  as  it  is  variously  termed,  forms,  if  properly 
planted,  quite  a  for- 
midable fence.  In 
rural  districts  it  is 
very  generally 
planted,  but  not  so 
frequently  in  the 
neighbourhood  of 
towns.  Like  most 
of  the  others,  it  is 
best  trimmed  in 
August  before  the 
season's  growth  be- 
comes too  woody. 

Tamarisk.  —  For 
closely-cut  hedges  in 
spots  so  near  to  the 
sea  that  they  are 
fully  exposed  to  the 
salt  spray,  there  is 
nothing  to  equal  the 
Tamarisk,  which 
should  be  trimmed 
about  midsummer 
and  again  lightly  in 
August. 

This  by  no  means 
exhausts  the  list  of 
plants  suitable  for 
hedge.'',  but  it  em- 
braces those  to  be 
met  with  in  most 
gardens.  H.  P. 


THE     ROSE     GARDEN. 
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SOME    OLD-FASHIONED    CLIMBING 
R'  )SES. 

ROBABLY  there  are  no  Roses  capable 
of  making  such  splendid  individual 
specimens  as  the  Ayrshire  and  Ever- 
green group.  What  a  wealth  of 
blossom  is  there  upon  a  beautiful 
specimen  such  as  the  one  illustrated, 
which  represents  Bennett's  .Seedling. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  many  recent  ramblers 
tint  have  been  added  to  our  collection,  but  some 
of  them  appear  very  early,  and  before  the  bulk 
of  the  Roses  are  in  bloom  they  are  over.  I  do 
not  say  this  to  disparage  them,  for  they  give  us 
a  foretaste  of  the  wealth  of  blossom  to  come  ;  but 
varieties  that  flower  during  .July  are,  perhaps, 
the  most  valuable. 


The    Cape 
Hyacinth.— 

Among  bulbous 
plants,  this  at  the 
present  time  in 
flower  is  very  tell- 
ing. Hyacinthus 
(Galtonia)candicans, 
the  Cape  Hyacinth, 
as  it  is  called,  is  one 
of  the  few  summer- 
flowering  bulbous 
plants  with  white 
blooms  that  seems 
specially  adapted 
for     woodland     and 

shrubbery  planting,  and  few  subjects  are  better 
fitted  for  creating  a  new  feature  than  this  when 
planted  in  bold  groups  among  shrubs.  It  is  an 
excellent  plant  in  many  respects,  and  may  be 
used  very  advantageously  for  a  variety  of  pur- 
poses, as,  for  instance,  the  mixed  border  or 
shrubbery,  the  woodland,  or  for  pots  in  the 
conservatory.     In   the   open   ground,   if  planted 


ROSE   BENNETTS   SEEDLING 


N    MR.    EDWARD    MAWLEY  S    GARDEN,  ROSEBANK, 
BERKH.AMSTED. 

The  illustration  gives  a  splendid  idea  of  what 
may  be  achieved  by  planting  such  Roses  as 
Bennett's  Seedling,  Feliciti  Perpetue,  &c. ,  in 
isolated  positions  where  they  have  room  to 
develop.  One  would  hardly  credit  to  what 
dimensions  a  single  plant  of  one  of  these  Ayrshire 
or  Evergreen  Roses  can  attain.  There  is  flowering 
now  at  Temple  House,  Waltham  Cross,  the  resi- 
4  inches  or  6  inches  deep,  it  is  perfectly  hardy  in  |  dence  of  "Viscount  Chelsea,  a  noble  specimen  of 
well-drained  soils.  Plant  in  March.  A  deep  and  i  Bennett's  Seedling.  It  may  be  seen  for  a  great 
rich  loam  suits  it  admirably,  and  when  well  distance  and  appears  like  a  huge  snowball.  On 
established  it  will  grow  to  a  height  of  6  feet,  or  measuring  this  plant  it  was  found  to  be  over  70  feet 
even  more,  invariably  producing  flowers  in  pro-  '  in  circumference.  Situated  on  a  slope  and  growing 
portion.  The  plant  may  be  increased  to  any  j  in  good  Rose  soil,  the  plant  had  every  advantage; 
extent  by  seeds,  as  these  are  produced  in  great  complete  isolation  is  necessary-  in  order  to  obtain 
quantity.  |  the  full  beauty  of  these  Roses 
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In  planting  one  cannot  be  too  careful  to  give 
the  plants  a  good  position,  and  provide  for  their 
fature  needs  by  affording  a  deep  root  run.  Holes 
to  hold  two  or  three  cartloads  of  good  soil  would 
not  be  loo  large  it  such  specimens  as  I  have 
described  are  desired.  Of  course,  in  a  more 
limited  area  tine  pillars  may  be  grown  by  opening 
out  holes  3  feet  wide  and  as  nnich  in  depth  and 
filling  this  with  good  soil,  or  returning  the  staj)le 
after  having  mixed  well-decayed  mainire  freely 
with  it.  r>o  this  early  in  autumn  and  plant 
ill  November,  selecting  own-root  plants  for 
preference. 

These  Roses  strike  so  freely  that  there  is 
no  need  to  have  them  budded  and  thus  to  be 
afterwards  troubled  with  wild  suckers.  Good 
supports  should  be  placed  in  the  lioles  before 
planting  the  Roses.  The  ends  of  the  poles  should 
be  either  charred  or  steeped  in  creosote.     Some 


In  addition  to  Bennett's  Seedling,  which  is 
snowy  white  with  cream  buds,  we  have  Fi'liciti'^ 
Perp^tue,  a  lovely  sort,  with  double  rosette- 
shaped  blossoms,  white  in  colour  with  red  buds  ; 
Leopoldine  d'Orleans,  white  tinted  Apple  blossom 
pink,  petals  cupped  shape,  and  buds  a  lovely  pink, 
which  show  up  beautifully  among  the  open 
flowers  ;  M3'rianthes  Renoncule.  lilac-rose  when 
half  open,  the  full  flowers  nearly  white  ;  Flora, 
like  a  miniature  Blairii  No.  2,  with  yellowish 
centre  ;  Virginian  Rambler,  semi-double,  grand 
clusters,  blush  with  pieotee  edges  ;  and  Ruga, 
delicate  blush,  almost  Tea  Rose-like  in  its 
buds. 

Mme.  d'Arblay  and  The  Garland,  although 
belonging  strictly  to  the  Hybrid  Musk  Roses, 
cainiot  be  omitted  here,  as  they  may  be  emploj'ed 
for  the  purpose  stated  with  considerable  effect. 
Next  to  Bennett's  Seedling  and  Felicity  Perp6tue 
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planters  have  placed  the  ends  of  the  poles  in 
drain-pipes  with  success.  Others  have  made  Oak 
covers  for  the  ends  to  a  length  of  3  feet,  which 
should  be  in  tlie  soil.  If  Larch  poles  are  used, 
gas-piping  could  also  be  placed  against  the  poles 
to  ensure  stability. 

The  first  year  after  planting  the  Roses  should 
not  be  pruned  ;  indeed,  little  or  no  pruning  will 
be  required  for  the  first  two  or  tliree  years. 
When  growth  becomes  .somewhat  dense  open  out 
the  plants  to  the  right  and  left,  which  will  tend 
to  encourage  basal  growths.  These  Ayrshire 
and  Evergreen  Roses  are  unlike  the  Multiflora 
group,  which  demand  a  rigorous  cutting  out  of 
the  old  wood,  although  they  are  considerably 
aided  in  their  growth  if  a  shoot  or  two  be 
removed  to  the  ground  occasionally.  Where 
expense  for  pillars  is  objected  to  three  plants 
may  be  planted  in  the  form  of  a  tripod, 
keeping  each  plant  about  .3  feet  apart.  These, 
if  given  each  a  stake  about  ">  feet  high  to 
start  with,  will  eventually  support  themselves 
and  make  a  delightful  feature  in  the  lawn  or 
in  the  park,  taking  care  to  protect  them  against 
cattle. 


there  is  no  better  Rose  than  Mme.  d'Arblay  to 
associate  with  Crimson  Rambler,  as  they  bloom 
simultaneously.  Grower. 


ROSE    MME.    ABEL    CHATENAY. 

I  RKGARO  this  as  queen  of  the  Rose  garden. 
It  seems  happy  almost  anywhere,  and  makes 
tall  strong  leafy  growths,  upon  which  the 
exquisite  flowers  are  borne  in  profusion.  It  is 
not  only  vigour  of  growth  and  leafiness  that 
constitute  the  chief  attraction,  but  the  flowers 
are  of  very  distinct  shape,  the  petals  pointed 
and  composing  a  full  fragrant  handsome  bloom, 
while  the  colour  is  a  mingling  of  salmon  and  rose, 
quite  a  distinct  shade,  even  in  these  days,  when 
new  Roses  are  plentiful,  I  commend  this  Rose, 
and  advise  all  who  have  not  got  it  to  do  so  in  the 
coming  autumn.  Another  Rose  I  greatly  admire 
is  La  Tosca  ;  it  is  of  the  Viscountess  Folkestone 
race,  but  the  stems  are  stronger  and  the  flowers 
held  more  upright.  The  colour  is  deeper.  La 
Tosca  is  clear  pink  rose,  very  sweetly  scented,  and 
excellent  for  cutting.  It  will  probably  become 
very  popular.  E. 


AMONG    THE    STRAWBERRIES. 

(Some  Good  Sorts  for  Amatecrs.  ) 
A    T  this  season  the  amateur  is  often  anxious 
f\  to  get  the  best  sorts,  and  there  is  no 

/   %         reason  why  they  I'annot  be  gro^vn,  as 

Z A        their  culture  is  simple  if  the  ground 

£  %,      is  well  prepared  in  advance.     It  may 

be  well  to  briefly  note  the  best  ways 
of  culture,  and  in  many  gardens  where  the  soil 
is  not  congenial  it  may  be  made  so  at  a  small 
cost.  It  is  not  necessar}'  to  give  large  quantities 
of  manure  as  is  so  frequently  supposed.  Though 
food  is  an  important  factor,  there  are  other  aids, 
notably  deep  digging,  early  planting,  and  getting 
good  plants  of  the  best  sorts.  As  is  well  known, 
what  is  termed  a  heavy  or  stiff 
soil  suits  the  plants  well,  but  the 
writer  for  many  years  secured 
enormous  crops  from  a  sandy  soil 
resting  on  gravel.  Under  such 
conditions,  liberal  top  mulchings, 
water  in  dry  sea.sons,  and  the 
most  important  point —  frequent 
plantings,  not  allowing  the  plants 
to  occupy  the  land  more  than  two 
seasons — will  give  most  profitable 
results. 

Culture. 
It  is  useless  to  grow  some  Straw- 
berries in  poor  soil  ;    on  the  other 
hand ,  the  amateur  has  a  wide  choice, 
and  I  will  name  those  that  will  not 
fail,  but  will  give  as  long  a  season 
as  possible.     I  advise  planting  as 
earl\'     as     the     runners    can      be 
obtained.     August  is  a  good  month, 
and  to  secure  strong  plants  double 
dig  the    land    and    give  a   liberal 
quantity   of    decayed   manure.     If 
the  land  is  poor,  place  the  manure 
between   the  two  spits.     The  term 
double    digging   may    confuse    the 
amateur,    but    it    is   very    simple. 
A  good  wide  trench  or  top  spit  is 
taken  out  to  the    far    end  of   the 
piece  or  quarter.     This  at  the  finisli 
is  used  to  fill  in  the  trench,  and  at 
the  part  from  whence  the  soil  was 
removed  the  bottom  is  dug  a  spade 
deep,    and    on    this    is    placed    a 
layer  of  manure  ;   the  top  spit  from 
the  next  portion  is  placed  on  this, 
and    so  the  work  proceeds  to  the 
finish.       It  will    be   seen  that  the 
best  or  top  soil  is  kept  at  the  top. 
With  regard  to  the  position  for  an 
early  crop,  a  warm  or  south  border 
is  best ;  for  the  main  crop,  one  fully  exposed  in  the 
open,  free  from  trees :  and  for  late,  a  north  border, 
planting  2  feet  between  the  rows  with  18  inches 
between  the  plants.     We  have  given  more  room, 
liut  this  will  suffice  if  the  plants  are  not  kept 
too  long  on  the  ground.     At  the  planting  place 
the  plants  so  that  the  surface  roots  are  inider  the 
soil,  and    make   each    tuft    firm    as    the    work 
proceeds.      IJive   water  freely  in  dry    weather, 
and   if  this   work   is   done  late   in  the  day  the 
residts  are  better.     I  have  referred  to  light  soil, 
and  if  any  addition  can  be  made  in  the  shape  of 
marl  clay  or  heavy  soil,  and  this  dug  in  the  top 
soil,  there  is  a  great  gain. 

Varieties. 

The  first  on  the  list  is  Royal  Sovereign,  which 
is  an  excellent  amateur's  variety — large,  early  and 
prolific.  It  will  grow  where  others  fail,  and  is 
well  worth  a  trial,  even  in  poor  soil.  It  can  be 
obtained  in  Julj'  or  earl}'  August  at  a  small  cost. 
Laxton's  Reward  comes  next,  and  those  who  saw 
this  fruit  staged  at  Holland  House  show  will  not 
fail  to  plant  it  for  main  crop  supplies.  It  has 
much   of   the    British    Queen    flavour,    and,    in 
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addition,  crops  remarkably  well.  Of  older  sorts 
still,  one  of  the  best  of  the  m.iin  crop  or  mid- 
season  fruits  is  President  ;  it  is  most  reliable  and 
of  excellent  quality.  Another  very  fine  fruit  is 
The  Bedford,  a  free  grower  and  of  good  flavour. 
I  now  come  to  later  varieties,  and  here  the 
selection  is  more  restricted  ;  the  amateur,  how- 
ever, does  not  require  mere  variety.  Some  of 
the  late  sorts  are  none  too  vigorous,  and  in  poor 
land  this  must  be  considered.  A  fruit  that 
promises  well  and  is  of  excellent  quality  is 
Laxton's  Latest.  Another  very  reliable  fruit  is 
Givon's  Late  Prolific,  a  vevy  good  fruit — dark  in 
colour  and  of  rich  flavour — it  crops  abundantly, 
and  the  fruits  are  large,  rich  and  good.  If  even 
later  fruits  are  desired  the  amateur  may  with 
advantage  grow  the  Perpetual  or  St.  Antoine  ; 
this,  planted  annually  at  about  15  inches  apart 
in  good  soil,  will  give  fruit  in  September  and 
October. 

FiLLBASKET. 

Several  varieties  of  Strawberries  have  been 
introduced  of  recent  years,  but  none  is  better 
than  the  above  as  a  good  main  variety.  In  a  poor 
soil,  Fillbasket — as  its  name  implies — crops  well, 
and  the  flavour,  in  addition,  is  excellent.  As 
it  grows  so  freely  it  requires  more  space  than 
usual  to  mature  its  fruit.  So  man}'  are  produced 
that  it  pays  the  cultivator  to  thin  freely  if  the 
seasons  are  at  all  moist.  The  above  variety,  to 
do  it  justice,  should  have  at  le.ist  2J  feet  between 
the  rows  and  '2  feet  between  the  plants,  this  done 
tliere  will  be  big  crops  ;  it  follows  Royal  Sovereign. 
If  these  two  are  grown,  and  such  sorts  as  Laxton's 
Latest  or  Givon's  Late  Prolific  for  a  late  supply 
the  amateur  will  have  no  difficulty  in  maintaining 
a  supply  for  over  a  month.  Another  fine  Straw- 
berry is  Laxton's  Reward,  it  is  worth  space  in  all 
gardens,  and  is  the  result  of  crossing  the  well- 
known  Roj'al  Sovereign  and  British  Qneen. 

G.  Wyteies. 


RECENT  PLANT  PORTRAITS. 

The  second  part  of  the  Rente  Horticole  for  June 
gives  portraits  of 

Salria  splKiidentt  Ball  oj  Fire  {Fiterbal),  a  fine 
bright  scarlet  of  good  compact  habit  of  growth 
and  exceedingly  free  blooming,  raised  by  the 
well-known  German  nurseryman,  HerrW,  Pfitzer 
of  Stutgard  ;  also  the  variegated-leaved  form  of 
the  same  Salvia  named  Surprise  and  S.  azurea 
grandifloi-a,  a  rather  tall-growing  form,  with  long 
spikes  of  bright  turquoise  blue  flowers  exceedingly 
freely  produced. 

The  second  part  of  the  Revue  de  I  liorticullure 
Be/ge  for  June  figures 

Acoiiititm  Ainense  bicolor^  a  pretty  iVIonk's-hood 
with  purple  and  white  flowers. 

The  Botanical  Magazine  for  July  contains 
portraits  of 

OdoiUoglomum  leeanum. — Native  of  Columbia. 
This  striking  variety  appeared  quite  unexpectedly 
in  Messrs.  Veiteh's  nurseries  at  Chelsea  in  1882, 
and  was  then  described  as  a  doubtful  natural 
hybrid.  It  produces  long  spikes  of  yellow 
flowers  thickly  spotted  with  brown. 

Montanoa  molliasima.  —  Native  of  Mexico. 
This  is  a  free-blooming  gi-eenhouse  shrub  with 
medium-sized  pure  white  flowers  somewhat 
resembling  those  of  a  small  single  Uahlia.  It  is 
used  also  for  sub-tropical  bedding,  but  does  not 
bloom  so  freely  in  the  open  air. 

Keniieilya  n/rorsa.  —  Native  of  Eastern 
Australia.  This  is  an  exceedingly  bright  and 
pretty  twining  greenhouse  shrub  with  bunches  of 
deep  rose  colour,  small  Pea-shaped  flowers.  It 
was  raised  in  1903  from  seed  sent  to  Kew  from 
the  Sydney  Botanic  Garden. 

Stewartia  ma/achodeiuh-oii. — Native  of  Eastern 
North  America.  This  is  a  very  handsome  shrub, 
with  large  single  white  flowers  faintly  shaded 
with  pale  yellow.     In  shape  the  flowers  somewh.at 


resemble  those  of  a  large  Gum  Cistus.  The 
specimen  here  figured  was  furnished  by  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker,  who  flowered  it  last  year  in  his 
garden  at  Sunningdale. 

Phyllodoce  Breweri. — Native  of  California. 
This  is  an  exceedingly  pretty  ericaceous  shrublet 
of  slow  growth,  and  most  suitable  for  cultiva- 
tion in  the  rock  garden.  It  produces  spikes 
of  small  rose  -  aoloured  flowers  with  a  white 
centre.  It  is  quite  hardy,  and  its  stems  do 
not  attain  a  height  of  more  than  9  inches.  It 
is  closely  allied  to  Bryantlius,  and  thrives  best 
in  semi-shade. 

The  first  number  of  the  Ri  rue  Horticole  for 
July  figures  the  pretty  slender-growing  Kniphofia 
rii/a  and  an  all  yellow-flowered  sport  from  it 
named  K.  rttfa  renusta. 

The  first  part  of  Rerue  de  rhorficulhire  Beige 
for  July  contains  a  portrait  of 

Rhododendron  Mine.  AugvKle  Doehlens,  a 
beautiful  hybrid  somewhat  resembling  Pink 
Pearl  in  colour,  but  inferior  both  in  size  and 
beauty  to  that  fine  variety. 

W.    E.   GUMBLETON. 


A    WILD    GARDEN 
IRELAND. 


IN 


Mrs.  Bahnell,  MarlHeld,  ClOnmel,  writes  :  "  I 
am  sending  two  photographs  of  my  daughter's 
(Miss  Margaret  Bagnell's)  wild  garden  by  the 
banks  of  the  River  Suir  here,  which  divides  the 
counties  of  Tipperary  and  Waterford.  This 
garden  is  on  the  Tipperarj'  side  of  the  river,  and 
opposite,  on  the  County  Waterford  side,  is  a 
wooded  hill  covered  with  Rhododendrons, 
which  makes  a  beautiful  background.  The 
photographs  only  show  a  corner  of  the  wild 
garden."  fWe  reproduce  one  of  the  photographs 
with  pleasure. — Ed.] 


FOXGLOVES  AND  KOCKETS   IN   THE   GABDEN   OF   MISS  MARGABET   BAGNELL,    CLONMEL. 
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SIMPLE      HINTS, 


THE  PEACH-LEAVED  CAMPANULA  ; 
(C.  persicifolia). — This  ia  one  of  the 
i-asiest  and  best  of  the  Bellflowers  to  \ 
grow.     It  is  a  pereiiniaL  and  blooms 
for  a  considerable  period  during  the 
summer  months.     If   the  old  flowers 
are  picked  oft'  as  soon  as  they  fade,   man}'   more  [ 
buds  develop  than  would  be  the  ease   were  the 
plants  allowed  to  produce  seeds  fr<jm   the  first 
flowers.      On  the   herbaceous  or   mixed  borders 
several    plants    should    be    grown    together    in 


XME    fKACH-LKAVKIJ    BKLJ.FLOWKR,    INK   OF   THE    MOST    DELIGHTFUL   SUMMEn 
rLOWERIN<:    I'LANTS.        IT   SIIODH)    BE    INCREASED    NOW    AS   E.XPLAINED. 


clumps  ;  the  effect  is  more  pleasing  if  each  clump 

is  restricted  to  one  colour,  either  blue  or  white. 
This  Campanula  is  also  a  good  plant  for  a  bed 
in  the  pleasure  grounds.  Plants  grown  in  pots 
and  kept  in  a  cold  frame  during  the  winter  are 
very  useful  for  cool  grcenliouse  decoration, 
flowering,  as  they  will  readily  do,  several  weeks 
in  advance  of  those  outside.  Three  plants  or 
crowns  are  sufficient  for  a  li-inch  pot,  while  as 
many  as  ten  or  twelve  growths  can  be  placed 
in  a  pot  lU  inches  in  diimeter. 


.  Varif-tieg. — There  are  numerous  \*arieties  grown 
in  gardens,  varying  in  the  colour  and  form  of  the 


flowers  principally.  The  ordinary  form  has 
single  blue  flowers  ;  there  is  also  a  wliite  variety. 
There  are  varieties  with  a  kind  of  cup  and 
saucer  arrangement,  as  in  Canterbury  Bells. 
These  are  named  coronata  cierulea  and  coronata 
alba.  Backhousei  and  Moerheimi  are  semi- 
double  white  sorts,  the  latter  being  dwarf  and 
more  compact  tlian  the  first  named.  The  double 
blue  and  double  white  forms  must  not  be  for- 
gotten ;  several  of  these  have  been  given  dis- 
tinctive names.  Pfitzeri  is  one  of  the  best  with 
double  blue  flowers. 
Phyllis  Kelway  is  also 
double,  the  flowers 
being  pale  blue  in 
colour. 

Propaijat  ion.  — The 
plants  are  readily 
raised  frorti  seeds 
sown  in  bo.^es  and 
placed  in  a  frame  in 
spring  or  sown  in 
drills  in  the  open 
ground  in  May,  June 
or  July.  Division  of 
the  roots  is  largelj' 
practised,  especially 
with  the  choice  sorts. 
These  may  be  divided 
into  single  crowns, 
i.i.,  a  single  growth 
with  a  few  roots 
attached,  or  if  large 
plants  are  required 
the  following  year 
several  growths  may 
be  left  together,  as 
shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion. This  should  be 
done  as  soon  as  con- 
\enient  after  flower- 
ing, say,  in  August 
or  September.  In  any 
case  it  is  better  to 
lift  the  plants  every 
year,  or  at  least  in 
alternate  years,  and 
replant  them.  The 
ground  should  fie  dug 
and  well  manured,  as 
C'ampanulas  delight 
in  a  rich  soil.  A 
mulching  of  short 
manure  in  spring 
assists  the  develop- 
ment of  the  flowers, 
and  also  gives  vigour 
to  the  clumps  for 
division  later  in  the 
year. 

MUSK.— The  culti- 
vation of  this  popular 
plant  .seems  almost 
restricted  to  cottage 
gardens  in  the  coiuitry,  yet  it  might  with  advan- 
tage find  a  home  in  many  a  garden,  and  especially 
town  and  suliurban  gardens.  Those  who  have  a 
liking  for  this  quaint  plant  may  sow  seed  now  to 
produce  plants  that  will  flower  next  year.  If  one 
has  a  warm  greenhouse  it  is,  perhaps,  best  to  tre;it 
Musk  as  an  annual,  and  sow  seeds  under  glass  in 
February  or  March,  throwing  the  plants  away 
after  they  have  finished  flowering.  However, 
not  to  possess  a  greenhouse  is  not  necessarily  to 
deny  one's  self  the  pleasure  of  growing  nnisk. 
vSeed  should  now  be  sown  on  a  border  that 
is  shaded  and  w  here  the  soil  is  fairly  moist.  The 
Musk  is  a  lover  of  moisture,  and  does  no  good 


AS  SOON  AS  THE   PLANTS   HAVE    FINISHED    FLOWERINC 

THEY    ARE    TAKEN    UP    AND    DIVIDED     INTO    SEVERAL 

PIECES.      DNLESS  A   LARGE    STOCK    IS    REQl'IREll,    IT    IS 

BEST   NOT  TO   BREAK   THEM   INTO  TOO   MANY   PIECES. 


on  dry,  snnny  ground.  If  when  the  seedlings 
come  up  they  are  thinned  out  as  becomes 
necessary,  according  to  the  progress  of  the 
seedlings,  they  will  make  good  plants  by  the 
autumn,  and  may  then  be  planted  in  permanent 
positions  in  bed  or  border,  or  nvAy  l)e  left  t^i 
flower  where  they  were  sown.  The  Musk 
makes  a  delightful  plant  for  pots,  and  in  the 
spring  some  of  them  may  be  potted  up,  and, 
when  in  flower,  brought  into  the  house.  If 
kept  well  supplied  with  water  they  will  bloom 
for  a  long  time. 

LAYERING  STRAWBERRIES.— If  Str.iw- 
bcrr}'  plants  are  really  well  grown  they  produce 
perhaps  the  best  crop  of  fruit  the  j-ear  following 
that  in  which  they  are  layered  ;  indeed,  some 
growers  treat  their  plants  as  "  annuals,"  and 
destroy  them  after  they  have  produced  one  crop 
of  fruit.  In  most  gardens,  however,  it  is  the 
practice  to  take  two  crops  from  them  and  tlu-n 
to  pull  them  up.  If  the  runners  are  layercil 
quite  earl}'  in  July  and  the  plants  are  planted  iii 
August  in  good  ground,  then  an  excellent  crop 
may  be  expected  the  first  year.  If,  howe\  er,  tlie 
layers  are  taken  now,  next  year's  crop  will  be 
good,  but  the  following  year's  fruit  will  probably 
be  better.  "Layering"  and  "runners"  are  terms 
I)robably  not  well  understood  by  beginners,  so  some 
explanation  is  necesi-aiy.  The  accompanying 
illustration  shows  a  Strawberry  plant  that  has 
fruited  and  formed  "  runners."  The  latter  is  the 
name  given  to  the  tiny  plants  that  have  formed 
upon  the  stalk-like  growths.  Each  of  these  tiny 
plants  quickly  forms  roots  if  properly  treated. 


A   PIECE  SUCH   AS  THIS  TAKEN    FROM    THE  OLD  CLUMP 

WILL   SOON   GROW   INTO   A   GOOD    PLANT  IF  PUT  OCT.  ON 

A   RESERVE   BORDER. 
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and  thus  a  fresh  stock  is  soon  raised.  Whether 
the  plants  are  grown  in  pots  or  are  planted  out 
in  the  open  ground  the  method  is  much  the 
same,  and  the  principle  exactly  so.  When 
the  base  of  one  of  these  tin}'  plants  is  brought 
into  contact  with  moist  soil  roots  are  rapidly 
formed  at  this  time  of  3ear,  and  in  a  few 
weeks'  time  these  small  plants  may  be  detached 
from  the  parent  and  so  start  life  on  their  own 
account. 

The  i'ma/  Mrlhotl  is  to  "layer"  them  in 
small  pots.  Supposing  the  parent  plants  to  be 
growing  in  the  open  ground  and  that  each  has 
produced  a  number  of  "  runners,"  unless  a  very 
large  stock  is  needed  it  is  well  to  out  off  all 
except  half-a-dozen  runners  on  each  plant, 
leaving,  of  course,  the  best.  Only  one  plant  on 
each  stalk-like  growth  should  be  layered,  the 
latter  lieing  cut  oft'  immediately  beyond  the 
small  plant.  Half-a-dozen  small  pots  tilled  with 
sifted  soil  should  be  placed  around  the  parent 
plant  in  convenient  positions,  and  then  plunged 
to  tlie  rims  in  tlie  ground.  Then  by  means  of  a 
hairpin  or  small  wooden  peg  placed  over  the 
stalk-like  growth  immediately  behind  tlie  plant 
the  latter  is  pressed  into  the  soil. 

Roots  will  Form  in  a  few  weeks  it  the  small 
pots  of  soil  are  kept  well  watered,  and  in  a 
month  or  five  weeks  the  small  plants  may  either 
be  planted  out  or  potted  up,  according  to  the 
purpose  for  which  thej'  are  reijuired.  It  is 
astonishing  how  quickly  and  easily  these  tiny 
plants  emit  roots.  A  stock  can  be  raised  without 
even  going  to  the  trouble  of  using  small  pots  of 
soil.  If  you  have  a  cold  frame  and  put  a  few 
inches  of  soil  in  this  it  will  form  an  excellent 
rooting  bed  for  Strawberry  runners.  If  a  few 
Strawberry  plants  in  pots  are  placed  on  the  bed 
of  soil  in  the  frame,  the  runners  that  are  pro- 
duced in  the  manner  shown  in  the  accompanjing 
illustration  will  rest  upon  the  soil,  and  if  the  latter 
is  kept  moist  they  will  soon  take  root  and  form 
excellent  plants  bj'  early  September.  Nothing 
could  be  simpler  than  the  propagation  of  the 
Strawberry  in  this  way,  and  it  may  be  accom- 
plished even  by  those  who  have  not  the  time  to 
go  to  the  trouble  of  doing  the  work  in  a  better 
way.  Not  that  the  method  above  described  is 
to  be  preferred  to  that  of  layering  in  small  pots ; 
it  is  simply  put  forward  as  an  alternative  plan 
that  is  easily  carried  out. 

When  the  Bwnners  are  Rooted  in  small  flower- 
pots they  may  be  transferred  either  to  lai'ger 
pots  or  to  the  prepared  border  with  practically 
no  disturbance  at  the  roots,  and  naturallj-  tlie 
plants  then  become  estalilished  in  their  new 
quarters  all  the  more  quickly.  When  the 
runners  are  rooted  in  a  bed  of  soil  they  cannot 
be  taken  up  without  at  least  some  damage  to  the 
roots,  and  this  naturally  checks  them  somewhat. 
However,  if  the  rooted  runners  are  carefully 
lifted  with  a  trowel  and  care  is  taken  to  keep  as 
much  soil  as  possible  round  about  the  roots,  they 
will  take  no  harm.  If  the  Strawberries  are 
growing  in  the  open  garden  and  circumstances  do 
not  allow  of  pots  being  filled  and  plunged  for  the 
runners  to  root  into,  then  an  excellent  lot  of 
young  plants  may  be  had  simply  by  forking  up 
the  soil  around  the  old  plants  and  allowing  a  few 
of  the  best  runners  to  root  into  this.  If  it  is 
well  forked  and  broken  into  fine  particles  and 
kept  moist  the  runners  will  soon  take  root.  It  is 
such  a  simple  matter 

To  Raise  a  Fresh  Stock  of  Strawberry  plants 
that  there  is  no  excuse  for  growing  plants  that 
are  worn  out.  Some  take  a  third  crop  of  fruit 
from  their  plants,  and  while  these  are  not  large 
or  fit  for  dessert,  they  are  useful  for  preserving. 
Unless  the  ground  is  well  manured  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  taking  more  than  two  crops  from 
the  plants,  since  it  is  such  a  simple  matter  to 
obtain  a  fresh  stock,  and  young  plants  give  so 
much  better  results. 


Early  Planting  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 
It  should  be  completed  by  early  September,  then 
the  plants  will  make  good  progress  before  the 
winter  sets  in,  and  will  start  vigorously  the 
following  spring.  To  obtain  the  best  results  the 
ground  for  the  Strawberry  bed  should  be  dug  at 
once  and  some  well-decayed  farmyard  manure 
mixed  with  it  about  12  inches  below  the  surface. 
The  Strawberry  is  a  gross-feeding  plant,  and  the 
finest  fruits  are  obtained  only  when  the  plants 
are  in  good  soil. 

Blind  Runners  are  to  be  guarded  against, 
otherwise  much  disappointment  will  follow. 
Blind  runners  is  the  term  given  to  those  tiny 
plants  on  the  stalk-like  growths  that  have  no 
proper  heart  or  central  growing  portion.  If  these 
are  layered  they  will  probably  root  like  good 
runners,  butthey  willneverprodueewhatisknown 
as  a  crown,  that  is  the  thickened  centre  whence 
new  leaves  and  eventually  the  flowers  emerge. 
If  a  large  number  of  blind  runners  are  layered, 
then  the  result  would  be  a  serious  deficiency  of 
fruit.  It  is  easy  to  distinguish  these  blind 
runners  if  a  careful  look-out   for   them    is  kept 


GARDENING    OF 
WEEK. 


THE 


FOR   THE    SOUTH    AND    SOUTH 

MIDLANDS. 
Flower    Garden. 

PROPAGATION  of  many  choice  shrubs, 
&c. ,    may   now   be   started,    as   well- 
matured  shoots  can    be  obtained  for 
this  purpose.       Many   things   can  be 
rooted  in  a  small  cold  frame  or  under 
bell-glasses    in    a    cool    house.      The 
cuttings   should  be  dibbled  in   pots   filled   with 
sandy  soil,  which  should  be  made  firm,  especiallj' 
for  cuttings  of  a  woody  nature. 

Cistus  and  Helianthemums  are  useful  subjects 
that  may  be  propagated  now.  For  dry,  hot 
banks  and  low  retaining  walls  Cistuses  are  invalu- 
able, especially  in  favoured  parts  where  there  is 
not  much  danger  of  losing  them  except  in  very 
severe  weather.  C.  albidus,  0.  corbariensis,  C. 
crispus,  C.  cyprius,  C.  florentinus,  C.  ladaniferus. 


OLD    STRAWBERRY    I'LANT    WITH    "RUNNERS. 

(On  the  left  is  shmon  a  runner  with  a  few  ruots  already  formed ;  on  the  right  a  runner  is  .shonn  pegiied  down 

into  a  small  pot  Jilled  n'ith  noil.) 


when  layering.  The  centre  of  the  young  plant 
is  devoid  of  a  proper  growing  point ;  it  is,  in  fact, 
blind.     All  such  should  be  discarded. 

TREES  AND  SHRUBS  FOR  WET 
GROUND. — We  know  of  nothing  more  profitable 
to  grow  or  that  will  succeed  better  in  wet  land 
than  the  Alder.  When  once  the  plants  become 
established,  it  is  astonishing  how  quickly  after 
being  cut  down  they  start  again  and  yield  fine 
poles,  that  is,  if  protected  from  the  attacks  of 
game,  such  as  hares  and  rabbits,  which  are  fond 
of  nibbling  the  young  slioots  as  they  start  into 
growth.  Next  to  Alders  in  point  of  profit  and 
suitability  for  wet  land  stands  the  Ash,  the  wood 
of  which  always  meets  with  a  quick  and  ready 
sale.  Elm,  too,  does  well  where  it  can  get 
plenty  of  moisture  at  the  roots,  and  it  is  only 
when  so  favoured  that  it  keeps  healthy  for  any 
length  of  time  or  acquires  a  large  size.  By 
planting  the  two  last-named  at  wide  intervals, 
the  Alder  will  be  found  to  do  well  between  them, 
and  come  in  as  a  sort  of  undergrow  th,  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  there  would  not  be  many  years 
to  viait  before  the  ground  would  yield  some  return. 


C.  purpureus  and  C.  salvifolius  are  all  good  and 
hardy.  Helianthemums  are  also  suited  for  the 
same  purpose.  In  addition  to  the  many  fine 
varieties  of  H.  vulgare,  several  of  the  species, 
such  as  H.  alyssoides,  H.  formosum,  H.  libanotis, 
H.  oeymoides  and  H.  lunulatum,  should  be  grown. 
Dendromecon  rigidum,  Tricuspidarias  and  many 
other  choice  subjects  may  easily  be  rooted  this 
month.  Daphne  Cneorum,  D.  blagayana,  Eucry- 
phia  pinnatifolia  and  other  plants  difficult  to  root 
may  now  be  successfully  layered. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Cabbages. — A  good  sowing  of  these  should  now 
be  made  for  spring  use,  and  another  about  the 
middle  of  the  month.  The  following  are  good 
reliable  sorts  :  Flower  of  Spring,  Sutton's  April, 
EUam's  Early  and  Meiii's  No.  1.  At  the  same 
time  good  sowings  for  winter  and  spring  use 
should  be  made  of  Lettuce  and  Endive  on  a 
sheltered  border  where  they  are  to  remain  all 
the  winter.  Coleworts and  Savojs  should  be  put 
out  in  vacant  pieces  of  ground.  Savoys  planted 
now  come  in  very  useful  during  spring  when 
r'rccnstufl'  is  scarce.     All  winter    greens  should 
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be  examined  and  blanks  and  blind  plants  made 
good. 

Habdy  Fruit. 

Strawberries.  —  Where  late  Strawberries  are 
over,  the  ground  should  be  cleared  of  litter,  all 
runners  and  some  of  the  old  outside  leaves  cut 
away,  and  the  ground,  if  trampled,  should  be 
loosened  with  a  digging-fork.  Continue  to  layer 
plants  for  making  new  plantations,  taking  them, 
if  possible,  from  young  healthy  stock. 

Mordlo  Cherrks  now  require  to  be  protected 
with  nets.  Before  putting  them  on  the  shoots 
should  be  regulated  and  tied  in.  Shoots  still 
infested  with  black  fiy  should  be  dipped  in  a 
vessel  of  some  approved  insecticide,  washing 
them  off  with  clear  water  next  morning. 

Apricots. — The  walls  should  be  examined  for 
snails  and  traps  placed  for  earwigs.  Hollow 
Bean-stalks  or  pieces  of  Bamboo  make  good  traps 
for  them. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Uiynonette  for  winter-fiowering  should  now  be 
sown,  using  6-inoh  pots  for  this  purpose.  The 
compost  should  consist  of  good  loam,  leaf-soil,  a 
little  coarse  sand  and  plenty  of  old  lime  rubbish. 
Tlie  soil  must  be  made  firm  a  little  at  a  time. 
Sow  the  seeds  thinly,  and.  when  germinated  thin 
to  three  or  four  plants  in  a  pot.  At  present  they 
are  best  stood  in  a  cold  frame,  from  which  they 
may  be  removed  to  the  greenhouse  as  the  nights 
get  colder. 

Ilerbiieeoua  Calceolarias  for  spring-flowering 
should  now  be  sown  in  pans  of  light  soil  :  the 
seed  being  very  fine  should  be  lightly  covered. 

Fruit  Under  Glass. 
Ml  Ions. — If  canker  attacks  the  stems  fresh 
slaked,  dry  lime  and  powdered  charcoal  should 
be  applied  to  the  stem,  and  a  somewhat  drier 
atmosphere  maintained,  allowing  a  little  top 
ventilation  if  possible  at  night. 

Cucianbtr  plants   should   now    be    raised    for 
winter  fruiting.     For  winter  work  a  light,  well- 
heated  house  is  necessary.      This  should  now  be 
cleaned  and  got  ready  for  planting. 
John  Coutts. 
(Gardener  to  Sir  T.  Dyke  Acland,  Bart. ) 
KiUerton  Gardens,  Exeter. 

FOK  THE  NORTH  AND  NORTH 
MIDLANDS. 
Plants  Unukk  (Jlass. 
BouvARDL\s  which  have  been  planted  out  in 
frames  will  require  a  few  .small  stakes  and  ties 
to  keep  them  in  their  places.  If  the  plants  are 
not  making  gross  growth  water  occasionally  with 
weak  manure  water. 

Freisias. — Some  of  the  earliest  bulbs  should 
now  be  potted  up  from  which  to  obtain  the 
earliest  flowers.  Use  a  compost  of  fibrous  loam, 
leaf-mould  and  sand.  Cover  the  pots  with  cocoa- 
nut  fibre  to  keep  the  soil  moist,  keeping  a  close 
watch  to  see  that  it  does  not  cripple  the  young 
shoots  as  they  begin  to  grow. 

Bryonia  soco/rawa.— Where  this  useful  variety 
is  grown,  it  may  be  started  by  placing  in  a  warm 
moist  house,  and  giving  the  soil  a  watering. 
When  the  young  growths  reach  half  an  inch  in 
height,  shake  the  old  plants  out  and  repot  in 
light,  rich  open  soil. 

Fruit   Under  Glass. 

Peaclus  and  JVec-tornics— Now  that  the  fruit  is 
all  gathered  in  the  early  house,  this  season's  bear- 
ing wood  having  been  removed,  abundance  of  air 
should  be  given  night  and  day.  Keep  the  borders 
well  supplied  with  water,  giving  an  occasional 
dose  of  liquid  manure,  and  continue  to  use  the 
syringe  to  keep  the  foliage  clean,  (iather  fruits 
carefully  as  they  approach  ripeness,  and  place  in 
the  fruit-room  in  boxes  lined  with  soft  wood-wool 
or  wadding.  Where  fruit  is  not  required  in  a 
ripe  condition  until  a  later  date,  ventilation  must 
be  freely  aftbrded  day  and  night,  keeping  the 
temperature     equable     without     causing     cold 


draughts.  Syringe  the  trees  early  in  the  morn- 
ing before  the  sun  gains  power,  and  again  early 
in  the  afternoon,  so  that  the  foliage  may  become 
dry  befo;-e  night.  As  the  fruits  swell  rapidly 
during  the  second  stage,  abundance  of  water  and 
feeding  with  liquid  manure  will  be  required. 
Hardy  Fruit. 

Peach  and  Apricot  Trees.— Keep  the  current 
year's  growth  of  these  tied  and  nailed  in,  so  that 
they  maj-  ripen  well  during  the  autumn.  Pinch 
out  the  points  of  gross  shoots  and  stop  laterals 
and  sub-laterals,  laying  in  sutheient  wood  for 
next  year's  fruiting.     Avoid  overcrowding. 

Strawberries.  —  For  producing  an  early  crop 
next  season,  runners  which  have  now  rooted  may 
be  transplanted,  choosing  a  warm  sheltered 
border,  with  a  wall  at  the  back  if  available,  and 
where  protection  can  be  easily  applied  if  rendered 
necessary  by  frost  during  the  flowering  season. 
See  that  the  border  is  well  prepared,  well  dug 
and  manured,  and  as  in  all  probability  one  crop 
only  will  be  taken  from  these  plants,  they  may 
be  planted  closer  together  than  would  be  the  ease 
if  intended  to  occupj'  the  ground  for  two  or 
three  years. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Winter  Onions. — Sow  the  seeds  on  soil  that  has 
been  trenched  and  well  manured,  making  the 
surface  moderately  tirm  to  obtain  solid  growth. 
Cranston's  Excelsior  and  Giant  Lemon  Rocca  are 
reliable  varieties  for  sowing  at  this  date. 

Herbs. — For  a  supply  during  the  winter  months 
these  may  be  cut  and  dried  as  they  become  ready, 
tying  up  in  small  bunches  and  placing  in  a  dry 
airy  room  free  from  dust. 

Celery.  —  Some  of  the  earliest  rows  will  be 
ready  for  earthing  up  after  preparing  the  plants 
by  weeding  and  cutting  oft'  side  shoots  and  leaves 
that  are  yellow.  Growth  should  be  accelerated 
as  much  as  possible  by  watering  with  liquid 
manure  and  soot  water. 

W.  H.  Lambert. 
(Gardener  to  Earl  Grey. ) 

Howii-k,  Northumberland. 


purpose  during  the  winter  months.  But  then 
how  admirably  does  it  serve  to  house  hardy 
plants  in  pots,  such  as  Pol3'anthuses,  Primulas, 
Auriculas  and  Saxifragas :  indeed,  so  many  things 
which  are  all  the  safer  for  being  so  housed,  not 
so  nuich  because  not  hardy,  but  rather  to  keep 
them  from  injury  by  heavy  rains  or  snows.  Still 
further,  all  these  things  are  earlier  to  bloom  than 
if  outside  all  the  winter.  The  capacities  of  a  cold 
frame  to  house  plants  in  this  way,  and  thus  give  in 
the  early  spring  quite  a  wealth  of  beauty,  seem 
unfortunately  to  be  little  understood.  Most 
certainly  from  the  beginning  of  October  till  the 
end  of  April,  or  even  later,  a  frame  might  be  so, 
and  very  worthily  utilised,  and  then  for  seedling 
raising  all  the  summer  months. 

Then,  apart  from  growing  in  it  such  plants  as 
are  named,  there  are  many  beautiful  hardy  annuals 
which  might  —  if  sown  in  pots  outdoors  in 
September  and  protected  from  sun  and  rain — be 
housed  in  the  frame  for  the  winter,  giving  much 
beauty  if  planted  outdoors  or  allowed  to  bloom 
in  the  pots  in  the  spring.  Great  quantities  of 
the  less  robust  bulbs  might  also  be  gro)vn  in  a 
frame  and  induced  to  flower,  scarcely  having  the 
protection  of  a  glass  light  over  them.  In  cold 
frames,  however,  much  protected  with  mats  or 
straw  in  hard  weather,  only  hardy  plants  should 
be  grown,  and,  being  hardy,  will  stand  severe 
frosts  if  fully  exposed  to  light  during  the  day  to 
thoroughly  harden  stems  and  leafage,  needing  but 
a  mat  or  two  thrown  over  the  glass  at  night. 
Every  plant  must  be  kept  scrupulously  clean  and 
free  from  decaying  leaves. 


THE    COLD    FRAME. 

■'P.  B.  H. "  writes  for  information  as  to  the 
arrangement  of  a  cold  frame  throughout  the  year, 
and  we  gladly  answer  his  question.  Wlien 
seeds  of  almost  any  description  are  sown  in  a 
frame,  each  kind  should  be  sown  separately  in 
shallow  boxes,  pans  or  pots.  In  that  waj-,  if 
growth  be  irregular,  those  seeds  which  liave 
germinated  can  be  put  outside,  while  other 
belated  seeds  may  be  left  under  glass  to  germinate. 
In  that  way  a  frame  may  be  kept  utilised  for 
seedling  raising  over  a  long  season.  As  soon  as 
one  kind  is  taken  out  another  one  in  a  box  or  pan 
could  go  in.  As  it  is  far  from  being  needful  or 
possible  to  sow  all  seeds  at  any  one  time,  this 
arrangement  is  specially  convenient.  But  should 
it  be  undesirable  to  sow  other  seeds,  those  not 
being  required,  tlien  other  boxes  or  pans  may 
be  utilised,  into  which  dibble  out  thinly  the 
seedlings  from  the  other  boxes,  as  that  process  is 
usually  essential  to  the  production  of  stout, 
sturdy  plants. 

The  most  important  seeds  which  may  better  be 
sown  direct  into  a  soil  bed  in  a  frame  are 
Carrots,  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Lettuce  or  Radish, 
but  that  is  hardly  the  use  to  which  you  wish  a 
frame  to  be  put.  In  any  case  a  frame  used  solely 
for  vegetables  can  be  sown  with  early  Horn  Carrots 
informally.  When  these  are  pulled,  probably  in 
May,  Cucumbers  may  follow,  and  fruit  up  to  the 
end  of  September.  Then  Lettuce  and  Cabbage 
seed  nuxy  be  sown  in  it  to  stand  the  winter, 
and  when  cleared  out  in  the  spring  may  be 
followed  by  Radishes  and  Cucumbers  as  before. 
But  a  cold  frame  while  in  use  all  the 
summer,  to  raise  in  the  way  already  described, 
seeds  of  flowering  plants,  whether  annual. 
biennial  or  perennial,  are,  of  course,  compara- 
tivclv  hard\-  ones,  can  hardl\-  be  used  for  that 
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TOMATOES    OUTSIDE. 

THE  weather  so  far  has  lieen  greatly 
against  the  growth  of  Tomatoes  in  the 
open  air,  but  those  who  took  special 
care  in  raising  a  good  batch,  getting 
them  well  forward  under  glass,  and 
properly  hard  aned  previous  to  planting 
them  out,  will  be  amplj-  rewarded  for  their  laboui' 
and  attention.  We  grow  all  our  outside  Tomatoes 
on  the  single  stem  system,  removing,  as  fast  as  they 
appear,  all  side  slioots,  and  in  some  instances 
trinnning  back  some  of  the  leaves  to  expose  the 
fruit  and  flowers  to  light  and  air.  These  are 
planted  1  foot  apart,  close  to  the  foot  of  a  south 
wall,  and  this  is  to  us  quite  as  profitable  as  if 
the  wall  were  utilised  for  any  other  purpose. 
When  these  plants  have  grown  and  set  enough 
fruit  to  ripen  before  or  by  the  end  of  the  season, 
the  tops  are  pinched  out.  All  fruits,  as  fast  as 
ihey  begin  to  colour,  are  immediately  removed 
and  taken  to  ripen  elsewhere,  thus  giving  the 
plants  a  better  chance  to  keep  on  bearing.  There 
are  mam-  of  the  better  shaped  varieties,  such  for 
instance  as  Abundance,  Maincrop,  Perfection,  &c., 
which  succeed  well  outside  if  given  good  treat- 
ment, while  of  the  more  corrugated  shape,  Open 
Air  and  the  old  Red  are  among   the  heaviest  of 


croppers. 

Wrolham  Park  Oarden-i 


H.  Makkham. 


PEA    SUTTON'S    EARLY    GIANT. 

A  maters  and  others  desirous  of  knowing  the 
name  of  a  really  first-class  culinary  Pea  should 
make  a  note  of  the  above  sort,  which,  after 
several  years'  trial,  I  can  recommend  with  the 
utmost  confidence.  By  sowing  in  the  early  days 
of  March,  this  fine  Pea  when  grown  on  a  sheltered 
border  may  be  usually  had  in  good  condition  by 
the  middle  of  June.  For  freedom  of  cropping 
and  flavour  I  regard  this  variety  as  one  of  the 
best,  and  it  is  very  early.  It  attains  to  Hh  feet 
high  or  thereabouts,  the  handsome  dark  green 
pods  being  well  filled  with  Peas  of  delicious 
flavoui'.  My  continued  experience  of  Early 
Giant  on  a  very  light  and  much-drained  soil  is 
additional  proof  of  its  reliability.  E.  J. 
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RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answers.— rAe  Editor  inteiuh 
to  make  THE  Garden  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire 
assistance,  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  (jardelling  rmiy  be, 
and  with  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
"  A^lswers  to  Correspondents "  column.  All  communica- 
ti&tl8  should  be  clearly  ami  concisely  written  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  THK 
Garden,  SO,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W.C.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  PdblisHER. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designatiml  he  may  desire  to  be  \ised  in  the 
paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  b' 
ml  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


FLOWER   GARDEN. 
To  increase    Romneya   Coulterl 

{S.  W'ayman). — Romneya  Coiilteri  eun  be  readily 
propagated  bj'  cuttings  of  the  roots  ;  indeed,  this 
is  the  method  usually  followed  for  its  increase  in 
nurseries.  An  established  plant  is  lifted  in  the 
autumn  and  as  many  of  tlie  stcmt  roots  as  can  be 
spared  are  cut  oft'.  The}'  are  then  cut  up  into 
lengths  of  about  8  inches  and  inserted  perpen- 
dicularly into  pots  of  sandy  soil.  Care  must  be 
taken  that  the  roots  are  not  put  in  upside  down, 
a  mistake  that  may  readily  happen  unless  they  I 
are  all  laid  one  way  in  cutting  them  up.  They 
should  be  inserted  at  such  a  depth  that  the  top  of 
the  root  is  a  full  half-inch  below  the  .surface  of 
the  soil.  'I'hen  placed  in  a  cold  frame  and  just 
protected  from  severe  frost  the  cut  portion  will 
heal,  and  iu  spring  buds  wall  form  on  the  upper 
part.  As  the  leaves  begin  to  push  the  plants  may 
be  potted  singly,  and  when  established  in  the 
pots  the}'  can  be  planted  out  in  a  suitable  spot. 

Lifting  bulbs  {Eak).— The  roots  of 
Anemone,  Hanuncuhis  and  Ixia  are  much  better 
for  lifting  and  drying  off  each  year,  Viy  taking  the 
bulbs  up  when  the  foliagehasdied  awayand  storing 
them  in  dry  sand  in  a  cool  and  dry,  well- ventilated 
place.  The  Spanish  Iris  and  Scilla  need  not  be 
lifted.  Tulips  are  mueli  better,  too,  when 
lifted.  These,  with  Hyacinths  and  Narcissus, 
increase  by  means  of  offsets,  the  latter  being 
formed  when  the  parent  bulb  reaches  a  given  size 
or  age.  For  example,  a  Daftodil  bulb  may  be  of 
good  flowering  size  without  giving  off  an  offset, 
but  you  may  see  the  tendency  to  produce  such 
by  the  larger  development  on  the  one  side  of  the 
bulb,  and  the  following  year  this  would  be  of 
increased  size,  yet  not  large  enough  to  separate. 
The  process  is  a  comparatively  slow  one,  and  in 
the  H\acinths  especially  so.  The  Tulip  produces 
young  bulbs  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  Daffodil, 
and  when  in  the  dry  state,  if  the  oUter  skins  are 
removed,  it  will  be  seen  whether  any  otisets 
have  been  made,  if  not,  you  must  again  plant 
them  and  wait. 

Garden  in  India  (/?•/«).— Evidently  the 

first  thing  to  do  to  the  garden  in  India  is  to 
separate  the  muddle  of  Roses,  Lilies,  Chrysan- 
themums, &c.  We  should  advise  the  formation 
of  a  Rose  garden  laid  out  in  formal  style,  similar 
to  that  illustrated  in  The  I  Garden  last  vear. 
Each  bed  should  then  be  planted  with"  one 
variety  if  possible,  or  at  any  rate  with  varieties 
of  similar  colouring  or  of  colours  that  associate 
pleasingly.  Self  Pansies  might  be  planted  among 
the  Roses.  If  spring-flowering  bulbs  are  grown 
in  quantity,  then  these  and  such  plants  as  Chry- 
santhemums, Michaelmas  Daisies,  ilontbretias. 
Tiger  Lilies  and  Liliura  speciosum  might  lie 
planted  in  one  border.  The  bulbs  would  give  a 
display  early  and  the  plants  mentioned  (which 
rather  spoil  the  summer  effect  of  the  mixed 
border)  would  make  a  show  later.  In  the  mixed 
border  should  be  grown  all  those  perennials  (as 
well  as  annuals)  that  are  mentioned  as  now 
growing  with  the  Roses.      Such   indiscriminate 


planting  as  the  letter  describes  can  never  be 
satisfactory.  Roses,  summer-flowering  annuals 
and  perennials  and  autunui-tlowering  perennials 
are  each  best  kept  to  tliemselves. 

Sweet    Peas     unsatisfactory 

(A'.  A*.  P.). — The  onl\'  reason  we  can  give  for 
the  Sweet  Peas  failing  to  tlower  satisfactorily  is 
that  the  condition  of  the  soil  in  which  they  are 
growing  is  unsuitable.  Vou  do  not  say  whether  or 
not  you  have  given  them  manure  of  any  descrip- 
tion. In  complaints  of  this  description  we  have 
often  found  an  overdose  of  manure  to  be  respon- 
sible. No  plants  are  more  quickly  affected  than 
Sweet  Peas,  and  the  evil  results  are  generally 
apparent  in  the  buds  turning  yellow  and  falling 
off'.  Instances  have  come  to  our  notice  this  year 
of  Sweet  Pea  buds  turning  yellow  instead  of 
opening,  owing  to  the  cold  and  wet  weather. 
Some  growers  in  the  South  have  lost  some  of  the 
earl}'  buds,  while  plants  in  the  Midlands  and 
further  North  ha\'e  sutt'ered  even  more.  This 
may  be  the  cause  of  yours  failing  ;  if  so,  they 
will  improve  with  the  warmer  weather. 

Pyrola  and  I^ychnis  {E.  Frampton).— 

Most  of  the  Pyrolas  are  usually  found  growing 
in  shady  places,  such  as  the  edges  or  open  parts 
of  woods.  The  best  one  to  grow  is  P.  rotundi- 
folia,  which  will  flourish  in  cultivation  better 
than  any  of  the  others.  It  likes  a  light  sandy 
vegetable  soil,  and  should  be  planted  in  a  shady 
and  rather  moist  position.  In  such  a  place,  if 
good  plants  be  obtained  to  start  w  itii,  it  will  soon 
make  itself  at  home,  and  commence  spreading 
freely.  After  planting  they  should  be  kept  well 
shaded  and  .syringed  f re(iuentl}'.  ( Jrow  ing  Pyrolas 
from  seed  is  a  somewhat  long  process  ;  but  they 
may  be  raised  liy  sowing  tlie  seed  in  pans  of  leaf- 
soil  and  sand  in  a  north  frame,  where  it  is  kept 
constantly  moist  and  shady.  Lychnis  alpina 
seeds  germinate  freely  in  ordinary  soil  in  a  cold 
frame.  The  best  time  to  sow  is  in  spring  in  well- 
drained  pots.  Prick  oft'  the  seedlings  in  small 
pots  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to  handle, 
using  a  mixture  of  loam,  sand  and  mortar  rulibish 
in  equal  parts.  Ke  p  them  close  and  shaded  for 
a  time,  and  after  they  have  commenced  to  grow 
more  air  and  light  may  be  admitted. 

Curious  Foxglove  (/•'.  Ballard).— Th&  curious 
Foxglove  you  send  is  not  at  all  uncommon ;  it  is  a  well- 
marked  variety,  and  is  known  as  monstrosum. 

Cantepbupy  Bells  (C.  A.  P.).— Double  Eose  and 
Double  Purple  Canterbury  Bells  (C.  Medium).  They  do 
not  come  fully  double,  only  semi-double. 

Hapdy  floweps  to  foUo^v  DafTodils 
{M.  H.  3/.).— The  foilowiny  plants  would  flower  about  the 
time  mentioned  :  Cardamine  digitata  (I>entaria),  C.  pin- 
nata,  Lathyrus  Sibthorpii,  Ononis  rotundifolia,  Geranium 
ibericuui,  G.  grandifloruni,  G.  armenum,  G.  Endressi, 
Adonis  vernalis,  A.  wolyensis,  Fritillaria  askhabadensis,  F. 
latifolia,  Crarabe  orientalis,  Anemone  Pulsatilla  var. 
lilacina,  A.  sylvestris,  Epimedium  pinnatum,  E.  rubrum, 
E.  alpinum,  E.  luteuni,  Saxifraga  ligulata  var.  speciosa, 
S.  cordifolia,  Alyssum  saxatile.  .\.  argenteum,  Anemone 
alpina,  Astrantia  major,  Campanula  persicifolia,  Dode- 
catheon  Meadia,  Eremurus  himalaicus  (one  of  the 
hardiest)  and  Geum  coccineum. 

Clematis  dying  (A'.  S.).— Your  Clematis  is  attacked 
by  a  disease  which  for  some  years  has  given  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  to  cultivators  of  this  beautiful  class  of  plants. 
Various  theories  have  Ijeen  put  forward  as  the  cause,  but 
none  seems  to  be  fully  substantiated.  Among  other 
probable  reasons  that  have  been  suggested  are  :  A  fungus 
atfecting  the  tissues  of  the  plant ;  the  effects  of  grafting, 
for  must  forms  of  Clematis  are  propagated  in  this  way; 
and  the  result  of  frost  at  the  neck  of  the  plant,  that  is  to 
say,  just  above  the  surface  of  the  soil,  Notliing  definite  is, 
however,  known  as  to  the  cause  of  the  trouble  and  its 
cure,  the  only  thing  positive  being  that  the  plants 
apparently  in  robust  health  are  suddenly  stricken  and 
soon  perish. 

Opange  Lilies  diseased  (!•'.  B.).— Your  Orange 
Lily  is  attacked  by  the  same  fungoid  disease  which  has  in 
many  gardens  proved  so  fatal  to  the  White  or  Madonna 
Lily.  It  is  known  as  Botrytis  cinerea.  Various  remedies 
have  been  suggested,  but,  however  successful,  they  will 
be  too  late  to  save  the  flowers  this  season.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  measure  of  success  has  been  attained  by  spraying 
the  plants  about  once  a  fortnight  during  the  growing 
season  with  a  solution  of  potassium  sulphide,  known  as 
liver  of  sulphur,  202.  being  dissolved  in  3  gallons  of  water. 
An  occasional  dusting  of  sulphur  is  also  recommended,  but 
it  must  be  confessed  that  with  all  the  trouble  taken 
failures  are  by  no  means  few.  Experiments  have  been 
tried,  in  some  cases  successfully,  by  lifting  the  bulbs  at 
the  proper  season  and  putting  them  in  a  paper  bag  with 
some    flowei's   of    sulphur,    the    bag    being    occasionally 


shaken  so  that  the  sulphur  reaches  the  whole  of  the 
surface  of  the  bulb.  They  may  be  treated  in  this  way  for 
aliont  three  weeks  before  planting  them  in  a  different 
place. 

Opiental  Poppies  failing  (Mrs.  Carew  Hunt).— 
Doubtless  the  reason  the  buds  fail  to  open  is  owing  to  the 
wet  and  cold  weather,  of  which  we  have  had  so  much  this 
summer.  We  have  had  many  complants  of  hardy  flowers 
failing  to  open  properly.  Are  you  quite  sure  your  Dcahlias 
are  not  infested  with  earwigs,  which  are  very  fond  of  these 
plants?  The  best  way  to  get  rid  of  these  is  to  place  small 
inverted  flower-pots,  ttlled  with  hay,  on  the  top  of  sticks 
among  the  Dahlias.  Earwigs  will  shelter  in  these,  and  in 
the  morning  umy  be  shaken  out  into  bfiiling  water.  Cannot 
you  send  specimens  if  they  are  not  earwigs'-' 

Lily  of  tlie  'Valley  (.V.  I'.  ;>;.).-This  matures  its 
growth  late  in  the  season  ;  it  is  best  not  to  lift  if  possible 
before  mid-September,  but  if  replanted  within  a  few  hours 
the  check  would  be  less.  When  the  foliage  has  died  away 
the  roots  and  crowns  would  not  suffer  so  nmch  by  being 
out  of  grounil  for  a  short  time  ;  the  check  comes  when  the 
leafage  is  in  the  green  state  and  the  flowering  crow  ns  not 
fully  grown.  We  regard  October  as  the  best  month  for 
di\i'linu  and  replanting  old  beds  of  this  plant.  The  best 
Iiii^itittiiis.uic  ill  pai  tial  sliadeand  where  there  is  moistju-e. 
\',\  iilantiiig  three  nr  four  of  the  strongest  crowns  together, 
and  arranging  these  ti  inches  asunder  with  9  inches  or 
1"2  inches  between  the  rows,  a  greater  vigour  is  secured. 
Kury  the  crowns  2  inches  below  the  surface. 

Pinlis  i,h\  G.). —According  to  the  catalogue  of  one  of 
the  best  growers  of  Pinks,  and  one  who  raised  many  of 
them,  the  varieties  sent  appear  true  to  description.  As 
with  many  other  florists'  flowers  there  are  many  more 
names  than  distinct  kinds  among  the  Pinks,  and  it  rests 
with  the  grower  to  discard  those  names  which  appear 
synonymous.  When  first  sent  out  and  given  such  names 
they  appeared  distinct  sports  or  seedlings  varying  slightly 
in  colour  or  habit.  Her  Majesty  is  a  pui-e  white-flowered 
variety  in  the  way  of  Mrs.  .Sinkins.  With  reference  to  the 
colour  descriptions  of  the  same  variety  by  dift'erent 
growers,  these  often  differ  to  a  slight  extent,  although  the 
plant  may  be  the  same.  The  old  varieties  mentioned  are 
now  probably  grown  under  new  names.  To  get  the  best 
and  most  distinct  kinds  it  would  tie  advisable  to  apply  to 
a  reliable  grower. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 
Fungrus  on  Pear  leaves  (MUs  H.  M. 

England). — (a)  The  black  blotches  on  your  Pear 
lea\es  are  probably  caused  by  a  fungus  Fusicla- 
dium  pirinum.  Just  before  the  Inids  begin  to  open 
spray  with  Bordeaux  Mixture,  and  as  soon  as 
they  have  opened  spray  again,  but  with  a  very 
dilute  solution  :  repeat  the  operation  three  or  four 
times  with  intervals  of  four  or  five  days, 
(b)  The  blisteis  on  your  Pear  leaves  are  probably 
caused  by  the  Pear  leaf  blister  mite  (Eriophes 
piri).  Burn  as  many  as  you  can  of  the  infested 
leaves,  and  next  spring,  just  before  the  buds 
open,  spray  with  paraffin  emulsion,  (x)  Hold  a 
piece  of  board,  or  a  slieet  of  cardboard  covered 
witli  some  sticky  substance,  under  the  leaves  and 
shake  them  over  it  so  that  the  flies  may  fall  and 
be  caught.  Spray  the  undersides  of  the  leaves 
with  paraffin  emulsion.  The  white  discoloration 
is  caused  by  the  flies  drawing  off  the  juices  of  the 
leaves,  (y)  Mildew  probably.  There  are  many 
kinds  of  mildew.  If  you  had  sent  up  specimens 
I  could  have  answered  your  questions  more 
certainly  ;  as  it  is,  I  can  only  guess.  — G.   S.   S. 

Black   Alicante    Grapes   failing: 

(  Woameiio). — The  failure  of  the  Grapes  seems  to 
us  to  be  due  to  defective  setting,  and  this  we 
think  is  owing  to  the  uppermost  roots  being  at 
least  2  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  soil.  They 
certainly  ought  not  to  be  so  deep  as  that.  There 
can  hardly  be  anything  w  rong  with  the  ventilation 
and  management  of  the  vinery,  since  the  other 
Vines  are  doing  well.  No  Vine  can  be  expected 
to  do  well  with  the  surface  roots  2  feet  deep.  In 
the  autumn  you  should  lift  the  Vines,  placing  the 
surface  roots  not  deeper  than  fUnches,  and  making 
up  a  fresh  liorder  for  them  of  good  turfy  loam, 
with  which  some  half-inch  bones  have  been 
mixed.  If  the  border  is  an  inside  one  dispense 
with  the  February  dressing  of  cow  manure,  at 
any  rate  for  a  year  or  two.  As  the  Vines  are 
old  the  treatment  may  cripple  them  for  a  year  or 
two,  but  in  the  end  it  will  do  good.  It  may  be 
that  the  Vines  are  worn  out.  \Vhen  Vines  are 
restricted  to  a  single  rod  thev  wear  out  more 
quickly  than  when  allowed  to  cover  plenty  of 
space,  and  twenty-four  years  is  a  good  age.  If 
you  could  allow  them  to  cover  more  roof  space 
they  would  probably  do  better. 
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Peach  leaves  diseased  (/'   Miiiner). 

We  would  suggest  that  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the  leaves  of  your  Peach  trees  are  falling  is  that 
the  tree  is  bearing  too  heavy  a  crop  of  fruit. 
Evidently  the  strength  of  the  tree  is  being  over- 
taxed. It  would,  therefore,  be  advisable  to  thin 
out  some  of  the  fruits.  You  do  not  say  whether 
tlie  trees  are  under  glass  or  out  of  doors  ;  but  we 
presume  thej'  are  under  glass.  Some  of  them 
show  signs  of  having  been  scorched,  and  this 
may  easily  be  due  to  a  strong  burst  of  sunshine 
following  a  period  of  dull  cloudy  weather.  Of 
course  you  know  that  it  is  most  important  to 
make  sure  that  the  border  soil  is  never  allowed 
to  suffer  from  want  of  water  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  The  leaves  are  also  slightly  attacked  with 
the  shot-hole  fungus. 

Peaches  failing:  (C.  H.  ir.).— There  is 
little  doubt  that  the  chief  cau.se  of  your  Peaches 
failing  is  due  to  the  fact  tliat  the  border  soil  is 
deficient  in  lime,  without  whieli  all  stone  fruits  are 
liable  to  fail.  You  can  do  nothing  to  improve  this 
yjar's  crop,  fiut  in  the  autiunn  you  must  overhaul 
uhe  border.  Probablj-  the  soil  has  got  somewhat 
sour,  and  it  would  be  well  to  remove  several  inches 
of  the  surface  soil  until,  in  fact,  you  come  to  a  good 
number  of  roots,  and  replace  it  with  fresh,  turf}- 
soil,  in  which  plenty  of  lime  rubble  has  been 
mixed.  We  should  also  advise  you  to  remove 
some  more  of  the  soil  i-ound  about  the  roots  and 
to  replace  it  with  fresh  material,  as  advised 
above.  Your  trees  may  have  become  somewhat 
crowded  ;  in  that  case,  immediately  the  fruit  has 
been  gathered  thin  out  some  of  the  oldest  shoots, 
so  that  this  year's  growths,  that  will  bear  next 
year's  fruit,  may  become  well  ripened  by  exposure 
t  )  the  sun  and  air. 

Bottling'  Gooseberries  (L.  F.  B.).— 

1.  In  bottling  Gooseberries  it  is  impossible  to 
state  exactly  how  long  it  will  take  before  the 
bottles  may  be  lifted  out  of  the  boiling-pan.  The 
right  moment  is  when  the  fruit  is  seen  to  be 
lieginning  to  settle  down  in  the  bottles.  2.  The 
o.<-bladders,  cut  to  the  right  size,  must  be  soaked 
in  hot  water  and  pressed  down  very  carefully 
while  in  a  softened  condition,  otherwise  they 
would  fail  to  cling  to  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  by 
which  means  they  become  air-tight  as  they  dry. 
There  are  various  patent  air-tight  preserving 
bottles  which  are  probably  more  reliable,  espe- 
cially in  unskilled  hands,  than  the  old-fashioned 
method  of  fastening  down  with  bladder.  One 
outfit  (Fowler's)  recommended  by  the  Army  and 
Navy  Stores,  Victoria  Street,  has  been  found 
very  successful.  The  patent  screw  preserving 
bottles  of  the  French  Flint  Glass  Bottle  Company 
are  also  excellent  and  well  proven. 

Grapes    dlsflgrured    (/.    C).  —  The 

Grapes  sent  do  not  appear  to  be  suffering  from 
mildew,  and  the  only  conclusion  that  we  can 
come  to  is  that  they  have  suft'ered  superficial 
injury  from  some  unsuitable  condition  in  the 
house,  such  as  scalding,  or  from  too  strong  a 
fumigant,  as,  for  instance,  sulphur  fumes  or  the 
fumes  from  fresh  manure.  They  are  not  diseased, 
and  the  injury  is  evidently  caused  by  unsuitable 
cultural  conditions.  It  would  be  advisable  to 
keep  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  rather  drier, 
and,  if  you  can,  leave  a  very  little  air  on  the 
house  at  night  in  order  to  obviate  scalding.  If 
the  damage  has  been  caused  by  fumigating  too 
strongly  or  by  burning  sulpluir  on  hot  pipes, 
then  care  must  be  taken  in  carrying  out  such 
work.  Will  you  kindly  send  more  Peach  leaves  ; 
those  we  received  were  too  withered  for  us  to 
say  definitely  what  was  wrong.  From  your 
description  we  should  say  the  plant  is  Phormium 
tenax  (New  Zealand  Flax),  but  cannot  you  send 
a  specimen  ':* 

Grapes  damaged  (C.   P.).— Y'ours  is, 

undoubtedly,  a  bad  case  of  what  is  termed 
scalding  in  Grapes.  It  usually  happens  when 
the  berries  are  stoning,  and  it  is  so  in  your  case. 
It  is  caused  by  the  sun  striking  on  the  berries  in 
the  morning  while  they  are  damp  with  the  con- 
densed moisture  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  vinery. 


The  onl3-  remedy  is  for  you  to  bear  in  mind  next 
year  (before  the  damage  is  done)  to  leave  the  top 
and  bottom  ventilators  slightly  open  night  and 
day.  Not  only  will  this  increased  ventilation 
(and  especially  at  night)  kee])  the  air  moving  and 
thus  prevent  condensation,  but  it  will  also  have 
the  effect  of  lowering  the  temperature  a  few- 
degrees,  which  is  an  advantage  to  the  vine  while 
the  process  of  stoning  is  going  on.  Apply  a  little 
heat  to  the  hot-water  pipes  during  this  time. 

Best  Melons  (/i.  j1/.).— Hero  of  Lockinge,  Frogniore 
Orange  and  .Sutton's  Royal  Favourite  are  among  the  V>est 
of  wliite-fleahed  Melons.  Hero  of  Lockinge  has  probably 
taken  more  prizes  for  flavour  than  any  other  Melon  grown 

>^linoncls  {Mrs.  P.  J.).— Yes,  we  think  yours  is  the 
same  variety  as  that  grown  so  extensively  on  the  Continent 
for  its  fruit.  We  cannot  say  definitely  while  the  fruit  is  so 
young.  It  is  very  seldom  the  Almond  matures  its  fruit  in 
this  country  on  account  of  insutticient  warmth  and  the 
shortness  of  our  sunmiers. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 

Roses  for  a  small  garden  {South- 
ampton Bender). — Your  list  on  the  whole  is  a 
very  good  one,  excepting  that  you  would  be 
rather  short  of  dark  colours.  Instead  of  Augus- 
tine Guinoisseau  we  would  recommend  Com- 
mandant Felix  Faure.  This  is  a  splendid  rich 
scarlet-crimson  Rose.  Hugh  Dickson  is  another. 
Deau  Hole  is  a  grand  Rose  as  a  maiden  plant, 
but  we  believe  it  does  not  do  so  well  the  second 
year.  Earl  of  Warwick  would  be  a  much  better 
grower,  and  it  is  about  the  same  colour. 
Pharisaer  is  a  fine  Rose,  which,  perhaps,  would 
take  the  place  of  the  pink  Maman  Cochet,  for 
this  in  many  gardens  produces  divided  blooms, 
which  detract  much  from  its  otherwise  wonderful 
qualities.  Do  not  trouble  about  own-root  plants. 
They  would  be  the  best  if  you  could  get  them, 
but  so  few  nurserymen  grow  them  now.  Ask 
for  plants  on  the  Briar  stock. 

Rose  foliage  injured  by  maggots 

{MU/iped's). — Your  Roses  appear  to  be  badly 
infested  with  maggots,  which  probably  result 
from  errors  in  pruning.  If  good,  severe  pruning 
be  adopted  the  eggs  deposited  b}'  the  moths  are 
thus  destroyed.  A  good  preventive  against 
ravages  of  insect  pests  is  to  spray  the  plants  early 
with  arsenate  of  lead.  This  is  made  as  follows  : 
loz.  of  arsenate  of  soda,  3oz.  of  acetate  of  lead, 
Kigals.  of  water.  Dissolve  the  soda  in  a  quart  of 
hot  water  and  mix  this  with  the  Kigals.  Dissolve 
the  lead  in  a  similar  quantity  of  water  and  stir  this 
also  into  the  Kigals.  of  water.  Then  dissolve  lib. 
of  treacle  in  hot  water  and  stir  all  well  together. 
You  would  find  this  a  good  remedy  for  cater- 
pillars, both  on  Roses  and  fruit  trees.  We 
should  say  your  soil  would  benefit  by  an  applica- 
tion of  soot,  which  would  disperse  the  millipedes. 
Probably  it  would  pay  you  to  have  your  Roses 
replanted  next  autumn.  A  dressing  of  gas  lime 
is  a  very  effectual  remedy  if  applied  in  winter, 
but  it  must  only  be  a  light  ilressing  and  repeated 
again  another  season  if  needful.  A  good  liquid 
manure  for  Roses  is  made  from  cow  manure  and 
soot.  If  the  Roses  are  vigorous  apply  this  about 
every  week  or  ten  days  until  flower-buds  begin 
to  show  colour.  To  the  Peas,  both  sweet  and 
culinarj-,  apply  about  once  a  w  eek. 

Scotch  Rose  (ilfdrt/id).— The  Rose  is  one  of  the 
little  .Scotch  varieties.  It  can  be  propagated  from  offsets 
taken  up  from  around  the  plant  during  the  early  spring  ; 
or  you  could  bud  it  now  if  you  have  any  Briars  or  ilanetti 
stocks. 


TREES   AND    SHRUBS. 
Laburnum   Adami    (W.    Sherrifs).— 

The  Laburnum,  of  which  you  send  three  different 
kinds  of  flowers,  is  known  as  Laburnum  Adami. 
It  is  named  after  M.  Adam,  in  whose  nursery  at 
Vitry,  near  Paris,  it  originated  in  the  3'ear  182."). 
According  to  his  account,  he  budded  the  dwarf 
purple  Broom  (C}'tisus  purpureus)  on  to  the 
common  Laburnum,  with  the  result  that  a  branch 
appeared  with  flowers  of  a  purplish  yellow  colour 
exactly  intermediate  between  Cytisus  purpureus 


and  the  Laburnum.  It  also  reverts  more  or  less 
to  the  two  original  species,  .so  that  we  often  find 
on  the  same  tree  the  common  Laburnum,  Cytisus 
purpureus,  whose  slender  shoots  are  arranged  in 
tufts  (the  leaves  being  quite  distinct),  with  purple 
flo\\ers,  and  the  purplish-yellow  Laburnum 
Adami.  Though  30  many  years  have  elapsed 
since  it  originated,  this  extraordinary  form  still 
retains  these  prominent  characteristics. 

Shrubs  for  the  Midlands  {ff.  M.  B. ). 

AH  the  shrubs  you  mention  ought  to  succeed 
quite  well  in  your  garden.  Kalmia,  we  are  afraid, 
would  not  be  a  success  ;  but  you  should  be  able 
to  grow  some  of  the  Cytisuses  if  you  can  improve 
your  heavy  soil  somewhat  by  adding  road 
scrapings,  strawy  manure  and  other  material 
likely  to  render  it  lighter.  Cytisus  albus,  C. 
scoparius,  Spartium  junceum  and  other  free- 
growing  plants  of  this  family  ought  to  succeed 
with  you.  The  best  Privet  for  a  hedge  is  ovali- 
folium.  While  the  Berberises  cannot  be  described 
exactly  as  shade-loving  plants,  since  they  grow 
perhaps  even  better  in  the  sun,  practically  all 
of  them  will  tlirive  in  the  shade. 

To  graft   or    bud    Acacias 

(Robinias)  (Jnhn  G.  A'/fs/eH).— Varieties  of 
Robinia  Pseudacacia  or  other  species  may  be 
grafted  on  stocks  of  R.  Pseudacacia  in  spring. 
Select  two  3'ear  old  wood  for  scions,  use  the 
simple  side  graft,  and  kee]j  them  in  a  close  and 
warm  house  until  the  union  is  complete.  Feb- 
ruary and  March  is  a  good  time  to  do  the  work. 
Any  trees  that  are  growing  on  their  own  roots 
may  be  increased  by  means  of  root-cuttings. 
Select  pieces  as  thick  as,  or  rather  thicker,  than  an 
ordinary  lead  pencil,  and  cut  them  into  pieces 
3  inches  to  4  inches  long.  These  may  either  be 
planted  singly  in  small  pots  or  laid  in  rows  in 
light  soil  in  a  close  frame  with  heat.  Growth 
will  start  quickly,  and  as  soon  as  roots  are  active 
the  3'oung  plants  may  be  hardened  off  and  placed 
out  in  nursery  quarters. 

Trees  neap  house  (&'ar;«crfiMci).— t'nless  there 
are  some  special  reasons  to  the  contrary,  forest  trees 
should  not  be  planted  within  30  feet  of  a  building,  this 
distance  being  necessary  more  for  the  development  of  the 
head  than  for  any  prospective  damage  which  may  be 
caused  by  the  roots.  If  the  building  is  a  dwelliug-hoirse 
the  Elm  tree  must  be  avoided,  as  when  old  even  large 
branches  are  apt  to  snap  off  at  any  time.  The  roots  of  the 
Ash  spread  much  farther  than  most  trees,  on  which 
account  it  should  not  be  planted.  In  any  case,  whatever 
the  building  is,  trees  should  not  be  planted  within  12  feet 
thereof.  A  little  more  detail  in  the  question  would 
enable  us  to  answer  it  in  a  mt>re  satisfactory  manner. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Capnation  Spot  {J.  K.  A'.).— The  Carnations  sent 
were  attacked  by  what  is  generally  termed  the  spot,  which 
is  believed  to  be  caused  by  a  fungus  bearing  the  name  of 
TT^redo  dianthi.  Your  treatment  should  result  in  checking 
the  disease,  while  some  cultivators  find  great  benefit  by 
spraying  the  plants  with  Condy's  Fluid.  Whatever 
remedy  is  used  the  plants  should  have  a  free  circulation 
of  air,  fur  a  light,  buoyant  atmosphere  is  very  necessary 
to  the  successful  cultivati'->n  of  tlie  Malraaison  Carnation  ; 
indeed,  some  cultivators  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  spot 
is  actually  caused  by  a  neglect  of  this.  An  excess  of 
water  at  the  roots  is  very  apt  to  lead  to  the  appearance  of 
the  spot. 

Names  of  plants,— //.—The  Rose  is  Kaiserin 
Friediich.- — W.  C.  C— Lathyrus  sativus  ;  Gladiolus  sege- 
txim.— Aubrey  Le  Blond.— Pittosporam  Tobira.    Cuttings 

may  be  taken  at  any  time  now. B.  L. — Psidium  pyri- 

feriim  (common  Guava). E.  A.  Perkins.— 1,  Saponaria 

Vaocaria  ;   2,   Phacelia  cam  pan  ul  aria. M.  A.   G.    D. — 

Iris  fa'tidissima.  This  is  the  typical  colour  uf  the  Ftetid 
Iris.     The  yellow-flowered  form  ia  more  rare.     It  may  be  a 

case  of  reversion  to  type. G.    C. — 1,   Alyssum    mari- 

timum  ;  2,  \loysia  citriodora  ;  3,  Santolina  Cyparissus  ;  4, 

send  better  specimen. Constant   Reader.— I,  Stellaria 

graminea;  2,  Phleum  pratense  ;  3,  Centaurea  nigra;  4, 
Holcus  lanatus  ;  5,  Bromus  sterilis ;  (i,  Lolium  perenne  ; 
7,  Avena  flavescens ;  8,  Cynosurus  eristata ;  9.  Bromus 
arvensis  ;  10,  Avena  pratensis  ;  11,  Agrostis  vulgaris  ;  12, 
Hordeum  pratense  ;  13,  Jasione  niontana  ;  14,  Poa  pra- 
tensis;  15,  Festuca  elatior  var.  pratensis;  16,  Poatrivialis. 
Tliese  plants  were  numbered  very  badly  and  got  rather 
mixed  ;  in  three  instances  the  same  number  was  used  for 

two  different  Grasses. Charles  A.  Phillips. —The  variety 

labelled  "Baroness  Rothschild"  is  Marchioness  of  Down- 
shire;    and   the  one    labelled    "Margaret    Dickson"   we 

believe  to  be  Oscar  Cordel. A.   J.    King. ^Roses:    1, 

Ayrshire  Splendens  ;  2,  Edmond  Proust ;  3,  Amy  Robsart ; 

4,    W.    Wilson    Saunders. E tuiellio n.— Rose    Zepherin 

Drouhin. 
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EDITORIAL.   NOTICES. 

Every  department  of  horticulture  is  represented  in  The 
Garden,  and  the  Editor  invites  readers  to  send  in  questions 
relating  to  matters  upon  which  they  wish  advice  from, 
competent  authorities.  With  that  object  he  vnshes  to  make 
the  "Answers  to  Correspondents"  columns  a  conspicuous 
feature,  and,  when  queries  are  printed,  ke  hopes  readers 
toill  kindly  give  enquirers  the  benefit  of  their  assistance. 
All  communications  must  be  written  clearly  on  one  side 
only  of  the  paper,  and  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  THE 
Garden,  accompanied  by  name  and  address  of  the  sender. 


The  Editor  welcomes  photographs,  articles  and  notes, 
but  he  will  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  return.  All 
reasonable  care,  however,  tvill  be  taken,  and,  where  stamps 
are  enclosed,  he  will  endeavour  to  return  non-accepted 
contributioTis. 


As  regards  photographs,  if  payment  be  desired,  the 
Editor  asks  that  the  price  required  for  reproduction  be 
plainly  stated.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  only 
the  actual  photographer  or  owner  of  the  copyright  vnll  be 
treated  with. 


The  Editor  vnll  not  be  responsible  for  the  return  of  artistic 
or  literary  contributions  which  he  may  not  be  able  to  icse, 
and  the  receipt  of  a  proof  must  not  be  taken  as  evidence 
that  an  article  is  accepted.  Publication  in  The  Garden 
will  alone  be  recognised  as  acceptance. 


Offices:  SO,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
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NOTES   ON    NEW    ROSES. 

■^  HE  time  has  come  when  one  can  profit- 
ably sit  down  and  revise  the  often 
hurriedly-written  notes  that  onemakes 
on  Rose  catalogxies,  schedules  and  any 
available  "half-sheet"  of  note paperon 
those  Roses  that  have  attracted  attention  during 
the  last  month  in  one's  own  garden,  at  shows. 
Rose  gardens,  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least, 
in  the  nurseries  of  trade  growers.  In  doing  so 
one  has  to  guard  against  impressions  formed  on 
such  a  slight  basis  as  an  individual  flower  on  a 
tree  or  in  a  Rose  box,  and  although  the  note  is 
made,  it  should  be  more  a  note  of  interrogation 
than  of  exclamation,  to  be  followed  up  by 
investigation  as  opportunity  offers.  That  is  the 
only  method  that  should  be  adopted  by  amateurs 
before  purchasing  new  Roses.  Find  out  as  muoli 
as  you  can  about  the  Rose,  its  method  of  growth 
and  general  habit  before  placing  your  orders. 
By  so  doing  much  annoyance,  loss  of  time  and 
money  would  be  avoided.  One  would  like  to  raise 
a  vigorous  note  of  protest  against  much  that  one 
finds  written  on  new  Roses  in  the  gardening  Press 
of  to-day,  one  cannot  help  but  feel  that  the 
writers  are  talking  about  something  they  know 
little  of,  making  everj'  allowance  for  difference 
of  climate  and  all  the  various  items  that  account 
for  the  seemingly  different  results  obtained. 
One  sees  Roses  described  as  good  growers 
that  always  have  been  and  always  will  be 
bad  growers,  recommended  as  bedders  when 
they  are  utterly  unsuited  for  that  particular 
pnrpose,  called  free-flowering  when  they  are 
anything  but  free  and  so  on  ad  injinitum.  How- 
ever, if  this  loose  writing  does  nothing  but  act 
as  a  deterrent  on  one's  self— as  a  kind  of  brake 
on  a  pen  that  is  apt  to  write  over  quickly,  it 
will  have  answered  some  useful  purpose  after  all. 
I  want  those  who  take  the  trouble  to  read 
these  notes  then  to  understand  that  they  are 
written  by  one  who,  unless  the  contrary  is  stated, 
has  grown  the  Rose  described  himself,  and  has 
endeavoured  to  obtain,  and  has  obtained,  the 
opinions  of  those  most  likely  to  know  of  the 
flower  and  plant  in  question. 

There  are  so  many  causes  at  work  that  go-\-ern 
the  result  that  one  can  never  be  dogmatic,  and 
a  Rose  that  will  be  glorious  one  season  may  be 
almost  a  failure  the  next  if  the  conditions  are 
different,  as  they  are  nearly  sure  to  be.  The 
season  that  we  have  had  so  far  this  year  has  been 
an  excellent  example  of  what  I  mean.  Flowers 
that  in  a  hot  season  can  be  counted  on  as  likely 
to  be  found  in  nearly  every  exhibition  box 
have  been  almost  entirelj'  absent ;  the  week  of 
sunshine  that  should  liave  come  in  the  last  week 
of   June,  and  if  it  had   would  h^ve  turned  the  I 


scale  and  made  this  3'ear  a  year  to  be  remembered, 
postponed  its  advent  to  the  third  week  in  July ; 
but,  on  tlie  other  hand,  the  thin  or  few-petalled 
Roses,  such  as  Killarney  and  Betty,  were  at 
their  best,  despite  the  cold,  lack  of  sunshine 
and  wind  and  rain.  I  do  not  propose  now  to 
review  the  season  and  its  Roses,  that,  perhaps, 
can  come  later,  but  just  to  collect  into  some  sort 
of  order  the  rough  notes  on  such  Roses  as  may 
be  termed  new,  that  have  come  under  my  notice 
first  of  all  in  my  own  garden. 

Unfortunatel}',  I  can  only  find  room  for  new 
Roses  by  discarding  older  ones,  and  I  endeavour 
to  take  therefore  particular  care  that  in  changing 
old  for  new  I  am  not  making  a  change  for  the 
worse  ;  but  with  all  one's  care  one  does  occasion- 
ally make  mistakes.  It  is  these  very  mistakes 
that  should  prove  most  useful  to  others.  It  is 
quite  as  important  to  know  what  to  avoid  as  it 
is  to  know  what  to  obtain,  although  as  far  as 
new  Roses  are  concerned  I  must  admit  that  I  am 
very  much  in  the  position  of  the  schoolboy  who 
ate  all  he  could  and  drank  all  he  could  and 
avoided  bursting  ;  but  my  garden  gets  very  near 
the  bursting  point.     I  propose  to  take  the 

Exhibition  Roses  First, 

then  the  garden  or  decorative  Roses.  There 
is  no  order  either  of  merit  or  alphabet  in  the 
undermentioned  list. 

Betty  (Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons,  New- 
townards,  Ireland). — The  season  has  perhaps 
suited  this  lovely  Rose,  and  it  has  therefore  been 
seen  more  frequently  in  the  exhibition  box 
than  was  generally  anticipated  on  its  introduc- 
tion. Its  petals  are  probably  the  largest  of  any 
Rose  extant,  though  few  in  number  ;  and  hold 
together  (if  picked  at  the  right  moment)  in 
a  quite  marvellous  manner,  recalling  Killarney 
in  this  respect.  It  is  a  good  grower  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  apparently  not  so  subject  to 
mildew  as  some  of  the  Irish  Roses,  and  is 
unquestionably  a  Rose  that  should  be  in  every 
garden,  as  it  is  unique  in  colour.  From  Betty 
one  turns  naturally  to  the  three  Countesses — 
Annesley,  Derby  and  Oosford. 

Coun ti'ss  A  nnes/ey  ( Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons). 
— I  am  inclined  to  think  at  any  rate  that  for 
exhibition  purposes  this  Rose  will  proliably  be 
found  the  most  useful  of  the  three.  All  the 
plants  I  have  of  it  have  done  well  and  produced 
some  excellent  flowers.  It  has  been  well  shown 
on  many  occasions,  notabh'  at  Wolverhampton 
and  Saltaire.  It  is,  I  think,  a  better  Rose  than 
most  people  thought  it,  and  certainly  has 
improved  on  acquaintance.  Growth  is  good, 
habit  excellent,  and  it  is  also  sweetly  scented. 

Countess  of  Derby  (Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and 
Sons). — This   was    said    to   be    better   than   the 
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preceding,  but  I  think  of  the  two  I  prefer  Countess 
Annesley.  Countess  I)erby  is  a  taller  grower 
and  freer  flowering,  and  its  large  shell  petals 
at  a,  certain  stage  are  very  lovely.  There 
is,  I  think,  rather  more  Tea  blood  in  its  parent- 
age, at  any  rate  the  scent  is  strongly  Tea. 

Countess  of  Oosford.— This,  another  Irish  Rose 
(Messrs.  S.  McGredy  and  Son),  was  only  sent 
out  last  year,  and  it  is  therefore  early  days  to 
speak  definitely  about  it.  I  think  sufficiently 
well  of  it  to  increase  the  number  of  plants  next 
autumn,  but  there  are  not  enough  petals  for  it  to  be 
a  really  good  exhibition  variety.  I  can  only  recall 
one  really  good  flower  in  the  shows  this  year, 
in  Messrs.  Frank  Cant's  first  prize  stand  for 
twelve  new  Roses  at  the  National  Rose  Society's 
show  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  where  it 
was  the  prettiest  flower  in  a  good  box.  The 
colour  lasts  well,  and  is  a  mixture  of  pinks  of 
various  shades,  with  the  familiar  yellow  base  at 
the  base  of  the  petal. 

Purley.  H.  E.  MoLTNBUX. 

(To  he  continued. ) 

[N.B. — Correspondence  on  the  question  of  New 
Roses  is  invited  through  the  columns  of  The 
Gakden.  —Ed.  ] 
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better  this  year  than  usual.  However  that  may 
be,  the  shoot  sent  us  is  quite  full  of  bloom. 
The  flowers  are  quite  double,  and  remind  one 
more  of  one  of  the  double  Cherries.  This,  again, 
is  a  plant  for  the  woodland  and  for  groups.  Also 
came  the  variety  of  Rubus  fruticosus  called  rosea, 
which  is  perfectly  double,  more  double  than  the 
white,  with  flowers  like  a  little  pink  Daisy. 
An  excellent  shrub  for  the  garden. 

Cletlira  canesceyis. — It  is  rarely  one  sees  this 
shrub  in  our  gardens,  but  it  is  hardy,  and  the 
creamy  spikes  of  flowers  and  dark  leaves  have 
much  beauty.  It  is  not  a  shrub  that,  perhaps, 
one  should  plant  as  freely  as  the  Rubus  and  the 
Cytisus  ;  it  is  one  we  should  treasure  for  the 
sake  of  its  pure  white  flowers. 


NOTES   OF    THE   WEEK. 


FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

August  13.— Clay  Cross  and  Exmouth  (two 
days)  Flower  Shows. 

August  14. — Tavistock  Flower  Show  ;  East 
Anglian  Horticultural  Club  Meeting. 

August    1.5. — Horticultural    Show  at  Taunton 


WE  invite  our  readers  to  send  us 
an3'thing  of  special  beauty  and 
interest  for  our  table,  as  by 
this  means  many  rare  and  in- 
teresting plants  become  more 
widely  known.  We  hope,  too, 
that  a  short  cultural  note  will  accompany  the 
flower,  so  as  to  make  a  notice  of  it  more  instruc- 
tive to  those  who  may  wish  to  grow  it.  We 
welcome  anything  from  the  garden,  whether  fruit, 
tree,  shrub.  Orchid,  or  hardy  flower,  and  they 
should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor.  20,  Tavistock 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 

Some  New  Carxatioxs. 
Mr.  William  Angus,  Fruit  and  Flower  Gardens, 
Peniouick,  sends  some  very  interesting  new 
Carnations  raised  by  him  :  Mary  Sherriif,  pure 
scarlet  with  fringed  petals,  which  we  rather  like, 
as  it  makes  a  change  from  the  smooth  petal  types  ; 
Jessie  Anderson,  a  clear  fresh  pink,  very  sweet ; 
White  Lady,  a  pure  white  with  fringed  petals  : 
and  Jean  Angus,  j'ellow  spotted  and  flaked  with 
fresh  pink.  The  stems  are  strong  and  straight, 
and  the  flowers  do  not  burst. 


Deane. 

August 
Shows. 


17.  —  Seasoale  and    Sheffield   Flower 


A  New  Scaeiosa. 
Messrs.  Titt  and  Son,  Thames  Street,  Windsor, 
send  a  very  beautiful  variety  of  Scabiosa  called 
The  Bride.  The  flower  is  perfectly  double  and 
snow  white.  We  think  this  a  very  desirable 
addition  to  our  annual  flowers.  Owing  to  the 
length  of  stem,  it  would  be  excellent  for  cutting. 

Messrs.  J.  Veiteh  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea, 
send  the  following  interesting  plants  : 

Cytisus  nigricans. — This  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  plants  we  have  for  flowering  at  this 
season,  and  it  should  be  more  known.  Not  only 
is  it  vigorous  and  beautiful  in  growth,  but  flowers 
appear  in  profusion,  and  their  clear  colour 
brightens  up  the  woodland  or  wherever  the 
shrubs  are  placed.  We  enjoy  a  big  group  of 
this  July  and  August  -  flowering  shrub,  and 
landscape  gardeners  should  know  more  of  it. 

Spiraa  callosa  superba. — A  well-named  shrub, 
one  of  the  chief  features  of  which  is  extreme 
vigour  of  growth,  and  there  is  a  pretty  contrast 
in  colour  between  the  dark  bro\TO  stems  and  the 
warm  green  leaves.  The  flowers  are  flat  and  in 
clusters  and  of  a  fresh  pink  colour.  This,  like 
the  foregoing,  should  be  planted  in  big  groups, 
otherwise  one  does  not  see  its  full  beauty. 

Rubu-i  fruticosus  alba  flore-pkno. — This  reminds 
one   of  a    snowdrift.     Probably    it   is   flowering 


Cardiff  Flower  Show.  The  nine- 
teenth annual  exhibition  of  the  Cardiff  and 
County  Horticultural  Society  was  held  recently. 
A  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  a  beautiful  group 
of  plants,  not  for  competition,  sliown  by  Mr. 
Farmer,  gardener  to  the  Marquess  of  Bute.  The 
first  prize  for  a  mixed  group  of  plants  was  won 
by  Mr.  Maclntyre,  gardener  to  Lady  Hill,  Car- 
diff. Roses  were  well  shown,  and  provided  one 
of  the  chief  features  of  the  display.  Messrs.  J. 
Jeffiies  and  Son,  Cirencester,  were  remarkably 
successful  exhibitors  in  the  Rose  classes,  taking 
the  first  prizes  in  all  the  most  important  classes  ; 
for  instance,  they  were  first  for  twelve  Tea  Roses, 
three  blooms  of  each  ;  twenty  blooms,  distinct ; 
eighteen  Tea  Roses  ;  and  twelve  blooms  of  an\- 
Rose  except  Tea  or  Noisette.  The  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  silver  medal,  for  the  best  display 
in  the  Rose  classes,  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Jeffi-ies.  A  very  attractive  group  won  first  prize 
in  the  class  for  a  collection  of  Roses  for  Mr.  J. 
Crossling,  Penarth.  Messrs.  Blackmore  and 
Langdon,  Twerton,  Bath,  showed  the  best  Car- 
nations ;  and  Mr.  S.  Robinson,  M.P.,  won  the 
challenge  cup  offered  for  the  best  hardy  flowers. 
Mr.  J.  Sykes,  gardener  to  Colonel  Henry,  won 
the  premier  prize  in  the  chief  class  for  fruit.  Mr. 
\V.  Treseder  showed  the  most  attractively  deco- 
rated dinner-table. 

Scottish  Horticultural  Associa- 
tion.— On  a  recent  Saturday  nearly  seventy 
members  of  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Associa- 
tion paid  a  visit  to  the  nurseries  of  Messrs. 
Cunningham,  Eraser  and  Co.,  at  Comely  Bank, 
Edinburgh.  They  were  received  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
Eraser,  the  present  head  of  the  firm,  and  were 
conducted  over  these  extensiveand  old-established 
nurseries.  Shrubs,  notably  Hollies  and  Rhodo- 
dendrons, are  among  the  specialities  of  the  firm. 
Those  especially  interested  in  herbaceous  and 
alpine  plants  had  an  opportunity  of  examining 
the  collection  in  the  nurseries,  and  this  con- 
tains many  plants  not  frequently  met  with. 
Mr.  Eraser  entertained  the  party  to  tea,  and  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  J.  Anderson,  one  of  the 
presidents,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to 
Mr.  Eraser  for  his  kindness. 

Messrs.  John  K.  King  and  Sons' 

Sweet  Pea  trials.— The  importance  of 
the  quaint  little  Essex  town  of  Coggeshall  lies 
principall}'  in  its  historical  associations  and  its 
great  seed-growing  industry.  It  was  in  con- 
nexion with  the  latter  that  we  visited  that  town 
recently  at  the  invitation  of  the  old-established 
firm  of  Messrs.   John  K.   King   and    Sons,   seed 


growers.  The  guests  were  received  by  Mr.  Herbert 
T.  King,  the  head  of  the  firm,  and  Mr.  J.  H. 
Millard,  the  manager,  who  throughout  the  day 
acted  as  conductor  of  the  companj-.  Arriving  at 
Coggeshall,  a  visit  was  first  made  to  the  ware- 
house gardens,  which  constitute  the  Sweet  Pea 
grounds,  and  here  there  was  evidence  to  hand  of 
the  wonderful  development  of  these  universally 
popular  flowers.  The  number  of  varieties  grown 
was  almost  bewildering.  All  showed  signs  of 
excellent  cultivation  and  vigorous  growth,  which 
reflected  great  credit  upon  Mr.  ilelville,  the  head 
of  the  garden  seed  department,  who  was  at 
hand  to  give  information  to  the  enthusiasts.  A 
move  was  next  made  to  the  seed  warehouses. 
The  manner  in  which  the  firm  pack  their  seeds 
for  exportation  to  India  was  here  shown,  the 
hermeticallj'-sealed  tins  in  which  they  are  packed 
rendering  them  safe  from  the  influences  of 
atmosphere  or  immersion  in  water. 

The  Tulip  Tree  (Liriodendron  tulipifera). 
— It  is  not  often  that  one  sees  a  fine  example  of 
the  Tulip  Tree  in  London.  I  noted,  however,  a 
magnificent  specimen,  with  its  handsome,  fragrant 
flowers,  in  Kensington  Gardens,  by  the  fountains. 
— Qro. 

The  late  M.  Barbier.- The  death  is 

announced  of  M.  Eugi-ne  Barbier,  aged  fifty- 
eight,  of  the  firm  of  MM.  Barbier  freres,  Orleans. 
Many  deliglitful  Roses  of  the  wichuraiana  tj'pe 
originated  in  Messrs.  Barbier's  Orleans  nursery, 
as,  for  instance,  Alberic  Barbier,  Auguste  Barbier. 


PRIZES 


FOR     GARDENERS. 

AUGUST. 


A  MIXED  BOEDER  FOR  AUTUMN. 


A  First  Prize  of  FOUR  GUINEAS, 

A   Second  Prize   of  TWO   GUWEAS, 

A  Third  Prize  of  ONE  GUINEA, 

And  a  Fourth  Prize  of  HALF-A-GUINEA 

are  offered  for  the  best  essays  on  the  above 
subject. 

Selection  of  plants,  gradation  of  colour  and 
general  arrangement  ■will  be  the  chief  points 
considered. 

The  notes  (restricted  to  1,500  words)  must  be 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  be 
enclosed  in  an  envelope  marked  "  Competition," 
addressed  to  "  The  Editor  of  The  Gaiides,  20, 
Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C."  The 
answers  must  reach  this  office  not  later  than 
August  31.  Both  amateur  and  professional 
gardeners  may  compete,  but  it  is  hoped  that 
those  who  contribute  regularly  to  the  pages 
of  The  Garden  will  not  do  so.  The  name  and 
address  of  the  competitor  must  be  wTitten  upon 
the  MS. ,  and  not  upon  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 
The  Editor  accepts  no  responsibility  for  and 
cannot  undertake  to  return  the  MSS.  of  unsuccess- 
ful competitors.     The  Editor's  decision  is  final. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor   is  not   re^ponsifjle  for  the  opinions 
txpreased  by  correspondents.) 

Acetylene  gS'S  refuse  for  Peach- 
leaf  curl. — Acting  on  the  advice  I  read  in 
The  Garden  in  1905,  I  applied  this  refuse  to 
my  Peach  trees,  with  the  result  that  this  year 
mv  trees  are  quite  free  from  curl.  Tlie  leaves 
are  a  beautiful  gi'een  colour,  and  look  in  every 
wav  in  perfect  health.  The  trees  are  carrying  a 
heavy  crop  of  good  fruit.  For  more  than  ten 
years  these  same  trees  scarcely  had  a  sound  leaf 
on  them,  and  the  fruit  has  been  poor. — Herbert 
Reeves,  Emsworth. 
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Cutting:  Shirley  Popples— I  think 

your  readers  will  (iiid  the  following  plan  for 
making  Shirley  Poppies  last  in  watpr  unfailing 
and  much  less  trouble  than  the  ono  ijuoted  in  a 
previous  number  of  Tun  (Jakden  :  Cut  the 
Poppies  when  they  first  come  out  and,  with  a 
lighted  match  or  taper,  burn  the  cut  ends  of  the 
stems  one  by  one,  and  arrange  them  in  water  as 
desired.  If  this  plan  is  followed,  the  flowers 
will  not  hang  their  heads  and  droop,  and  will 
last  quite  fresh  from  three  to  four  days. — Amy 
H.  In'ulis,  South  Croydon,  Surrey. 

Medela.. — I  can  endorse  what  Mr.  Biinyard 
says  about  Medela  being  a  cure  for  leaf-curl  in 
Peaches.  I  had  despaired  of  ever  being  able  to 
grow  Peaches  and  Nectarines  out  of  doors  here, 
having  tried  everything  I  could  think  of,  but 
nothing  seemed  to  have  the  least  effect  on  the 
disease.  The  trees  were  sprayed  once  this  year 
just  as  the  leaf-buds  were  bursting,  and  for  the 
first  time  during  fourteen  years  our  trees  are 
free  from  the  pest.  Medela  will  be  tried  again 
next  year,  and  if  results  prove  as  satisfactory, 
Mr.  Bunyard  will  have  conferred  a  great  boon 
on  owners  and  gardeners  alike.  —  T.  CARtER, 
Glaftfonbiiri/. 

Hardy  Cyclamen  gi'owing:  under 

evergreens.— Mr.  Amott,  in  writing  on 
hardy  CyL-lamen.  mentions  the  fact  that  they 
thrive  admirably  under  deciduous  trees,  but, 
fortunately,  not  only  will  they  flourish  beneath 
the  branches  of  trees  that  are  leafless  during 
the  winter,  but  under  evergreens  as  well.  In 
Cornwall  Cyclamen  neapolitanum  may  be  seen 
carpeting  the  ground  with  its  liandsome  marbled 
leaves  beneath  evergreens,  such  as  Pinus 
insignis,  the  whole  space  from  the  extreme 
circumference  of  the  brandies  to  tlie  very  trunk 
being  clothed  with  the  beautiful  foliage.  There 
are  few  things  that  will  grow  and  flower  satis- 
factorily under  the  dense  shade  of  conifers,  but 
that  this  Cyclamen  will  do  so  has  been  proved 
again  and  again  in  the  so>ith-west.  Since  I  first 
saw  it  growing  as  above  stated  I  have  advocated 
its  use  in  similar  conditions,  where  it  has  been 
used  witli  success.  Some  of  the  Cornish  plants 
must  be  very  old,  as  their  corms  are  fully  a  foot 
across.  Whether  the  smaller  C.  Coum  and  C. 
Atkinsi  would  succeed  equally  well  beneath 
evergreens  I  cannot  say,  but,  as  they  will 
grow  contentedly  in  a  shady  spot,  they  would 
probably  succeed  in  a  site  such  as  suits  C. 
neapolitanum. — S.  W.  Fitzherhert. 

Bulbs  for  the  greenhouse.— 

"  E.  J.  P.'s"  interesting  article  on  "Bulbs  for 
the  Greenhouse,''  in  a  recent  number  of  The 
Garden,  makes  no  reference  to  the  planting  of 
bulbs  in  moss  or  fibre,  a  plan  which  those  who 
have  tried  it  have  learnt  to  value  more  and  more 
year  after  year.  So  accomplished  a  gardener  as 
Miss  Rose  Kingsley,  in  her  delightful  "  Kversley 
and  Other  Gardens,"  says  of  this  sjstem  :  "The 
Roman  Hyacinths  in  fibre  were  in  flower  five 
weeks  and  two  days  from  planting.  .  .  Roman 
Hyacinths  in  the  frame  were  so  unsatisfactory 
that  at  the  end  of  a  month  I  replanted  them  in 
fibre,  when  they  immediately  started  on  gaily, 
one  bulb  in  a  tiny  single  pot  bringing  no  less  than 
seven  spikes  of  flower.  As  to  coloured  Hyacinths, 
those  grown  in  fibre  are  a  week  or  two  earlier, 
and  white  and  purple  Crocus  a  month  earlier  than 
those  in  pots  of  soil.  Tulips  take  about  the  same 
time  under  each  system.  .  .  .  Comparing 
various  Daffodils  planted  from  the  same  stock 
under  both  systems,  those  in  fibre  are,  un- 
doubtedly, superior  in  size  and  colour,  and  last 
longer  in  blossom."  Many  amateurs  find  it 
difKcult  to  induce  Freesias  to  blossom.  To 
"  E.  J.  D.  s"  notes  may  be  added  this  "tip" — 
do  not  plant  Freesias,  whether  in  fibre  or  in  soil, 
too  thinly.  I  venture  to  suggest  that  his  rule, 
2  inches  apart,  may  be  fraught  with  peril. 
Experience  seems  to  show  that  Freesias  do  best 
when  the  bulbs  are  somewhat  pressed  for  room. 
-B. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 


Powelli  and  its  varieties  are  among  the  noblest 
of  bulbous  plants,  and  in  the  positions  above 
named  invariably  succeed.  C.  yemense  is  a  fine 
white-Howered  form,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  at 
least  is  not  less  hardy  than  the  rest  and  is  vigorous 
in  growth.  E.  J. 


HOW   TO   GROW    MIGNONETTE. 

The  trouble  with  this  sweet-scented  annual  occurs 
every  year.  I  have  recently  been  asked  by 
several  amateurs  how  to  succeed.  In  reply,  I 
may  say  that  one  great  cause  of  failure  is  that  in 
a  young  state  it  is  very  slow  in  growth,  and  all, 
or  many  insects,  particularly  slugs  and  cater- 
pillars, are  fond  of  it.  Plenty  of  soot  should  be 
used,  as  this  not  only  keeps  away  the  destroyers, 
but  also  proves  a  valuable  manure.  I  have  fre- 
quently recommended  the  raising  of  the  plants  in 
pots  and  planting  out  later.  If  this  is  done  eare- 
hiUy  it  is  much  better  than  sowing  the  seed  in 
the  border.  There  are  some  points  which  must 
be  observed,  the  first  is  that  watering  should  have 


A  BEAUTIFUL  CRINUM. 

(CrI.NUM   C'APENSE  =  C.    LONGIKLORUM.  ) 

PERFECTLY  hardy  Crinums,  if  not 
numerous,  are  at  least  beautiful  and 
accommodating.  One  of  the  best 
known  is  C.  longifolium  (syn.  C. 
capense),  of  which  a  superb  flowering 
example  is  seen  in  the  accompanying 
illustration.  In  southern  counties  it  is,  perhaps, 
more  frequently  seen  in  collections  than  any 
other,  and,  so  far  from  being  exacting  in 
its  requirements,  may  be  grown  arid  flowered 
with  perfect  success  under  such  diverse  con- 
ditions as  very  hot,  sandy  soils  in  the  open 
garden,  and  again  when  regarded  for  the  summer 
season,  at  least,  as  an  aquatic  or  something 
akin  to  it. 

Sometimes  the  plant  is  seen  growing  in  water, 
and  where  pot-grown  examples  are  favoured 
rather  than  the 
planting  out  system, 
any  water  tank  or 
fountain  basin  will 
be  found  quite  suit- 
able, and  will  save 
much  time  in  water- 
ing.  Where  the 
plants  are  in  pots 
or  other  receptacles, 
these  should  be  of 
good  depth  to  per- 
mit of  the  long 
attenuated  bulb 
being  buried  to  some 
extent.  Pot-grown 
plants  require 
abundance  of  water 
in  those  instances 
where  immersion  is 
not  convenient. 
Another  method 
that  finds  favour  is 
that  of  planting  at 
the  foot  of  a  w'arm 
or  under  a  green- 
house wall,  and  in 
these  positions  the 
bulbs,  deeply 
planted  in  well- 
prepared  soil,  make 
great  headway. 
Both  at  Kew  and 
Gunnersbury  are  to 
be  seen  great  masses 
of  the  nobler  kinds 
in  the  positions 
indicated,  producing 
giant  scapes  of  their 
flowers  some  .3 J  feet 
high  each  year  in 
August  or  there- 
abouts. 

The  subject  of  the 
present  note  is,  how- 
ever,  the  hardiest  of   the  [family,   and   may   be    attention.     See  that  there  is  moisture  in  the  soil 
grown  with  success  in  many  gardens  where  a  spot    before  the  plants  are  turned  out  of  the  pots,  for 
sheltered  from   north  anil  east  can  be  given  it.    if  dry  failure  is  sure  to  follow.     When  planting. 


THE    llEAUTIFUL   CRINUM   CAPENSE   IN   THE   M'INTER  GARDEN    0¥   THE   HOTEL 
MONT    DORE,  BOURNEMOUTH. 


Bulbs  in  tlie  dry  state  are  easily  obtained  durin 
the  early  autumn  months.  These  should  be 
buried  6  inches  or  S  inches  deep  in  the  soil, 
covering  the  position  with  a  few  inches  of  litter 
or  leaves  to  keep  the  bulbs  secure  from  frost. 
In  favoured  localities  near  the  coast  these  hardier 
sorts  maj'  be  planted  as  in  the  ordinary  border, 
and  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Bournemouth  and 
other  places  big  tufts  are  formed  in  a  few 
seasons. 

When  established  the  plant  is  very  ornamental, 
the  flower-scape  attaining  '2  feet  or  more  high 
and  bearing  numerous  funnel-shaped  blossi  ms  of 
a  deep  pink  colour.  There  is  also  a  white- 
flowered  variety,  and  these  two  deserve  far 
greater  attention  from  gardeners  generally.     C. 


make  the  soil  round  the  roots  very  firm,  but 
avoid  breaking  the  ball  (or  the  soil  from  the 
pots).  After  planting,  water  well,  and  success  is 
secured. 

If  large  heads  of  bloom  are  wanted,  only  a 
single  plant  should  be  left,  and  liberal  supplies 
of  manure  may  be  given.  I  may  add  that  though 
there  are  many  varieties  of  Mignonette,  the 
best  comes  small  when  not  properly  treated,  and 
there  is  no  better  evidence  of  this  than  what  we 
see  in  the  market.  I  know  several  growers  who 
have  bought  plants  for  seeding  of  the  finest 
strain,  l)ut  when  they  grow  it  could  not  be 
recognised  as  the  same  thing.  There  is  great 
pleasure  in  growing  this  fragrant  flower  and  we 
never  tire  of  it.  H. 
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THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

A    BEAUTIFUL    BLUE-FLOWERED 
PLANT. 

(Anchusa  italica  Droj'more  variety.) 

THIS  Alkanet  is  worthy  of  a  place 
in  every  colleotion  of  hardy  plants. 
It  is  so  far  superior  to,  and  so  dis- 
tinct from,  the  species  that  one 
would  be  inclined  to  doubt  its  being 
a  variety  of  Anchusa  italica  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  seedlings  raised  from 
the    Dropmore    variety    more     often     resemble 


rather  uncertain  ;  so  far  as  I  knoM'  no  definite 
knowledge  as  to  its  origin  has  been  obtained. 
This  plant,  or  several  plants  almost  if  not  quite 
identical,  are  growing  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  under  different  names,  that  of  the 
Dropmore  variety  being  perhaps  the  best  known. 
Others  are  Swanmore  variety,  grandiflora, 
magnifica  and  superba.  A. 


BRODLI^AS. 

TnKRE  are  about  forty  kinds  of  Brodi:ea,  and 
the  majority  are  delightful  plants  in  the  gai  den, 
especially  those  that  come  from  sunny  California, 
where  this  class  of  bulbs  is  a  complete  success. 
The   leaves   are   grass-like,    and   the  long,    wiry 


A    HANDSOME   BLUE-FLOWERED    PLANT  :    THE    DROPMORE    VARIETY    OF    ANCHTSA    ITALICA. 


the  t3'pe  than'  the  .variety  when  they  flower. 
The  plants  aie  vigorous  "in  growth,  often 
attaining  a  .leight  of  6  feet  to  8  feet,  and  are 
covered  from  top  to  bottom  with  rich  Gentian- 
blue  flowers  about  half  an  inch  across.  It  lasts 
in  bloom  for  a  long  time.  Besides  being  very 
useful  for  the  herbaceous  border,  it  is  an  excellent 
subject  for  the  wild  garden,  the  shrubbery 
borders  or  for  a  separate  bed  in  the  pleasure 
grounds.  Planted  in  masses  where  it  can  be 
seen  at  a  distance  the  effect  is  most  pleasing 
The  flowers  are  useful  for  cutting.  Bee-keepers 
would  do  well  to  plant  it  largelj',  for  bees  are 
very  fond  of  the  flowers. 

Propagation  is  carried  on  bj'  growths  severed 
from  the  base  of  the  plant  in  autumn,  often  with 
a  few  roots  attached.  A  large  stock  of  plants 
can  be  readily  raised  by  cutting  up  the  thick, 
fleshy  roots  into  lengths  of  about  2  inches  and 
placing  them  in  boxes  filled  with  light  sandy 
soil.  Seeds  are  produced  sparingly,  and  few 
of  the  seedlings  are  as  fine  as  the  parent 
plant. 

This  Anchusa  prefers  a  sunny  position  and  a 
light  rather  than  a  heavy  soil.  Being  verv  free 
the  plants  are  apt  to  flower  themselves  to  "death 
unless  mulched  with  short  manure  or  watered 
with  liquid  manure.     The  origin  of  the  plant  is 


flower  stems  support  clusters  of  many  flowers. 
There  is  an  impression  that  Brodi.Tas  are  weedy 
plants  of  doubtful  hardiness,  while  objections  to 
gro\\ing  them  have  been  raised  because  they 
flower  without  ample  leafage.  Those  who  are 
not  well  acquainted  with  this  large  group  would 
hardlj'  believe  how  many  beautiful  things  there 
are  among  them,  while  all  except  B.  coccinea 
and  B.  californiea  can  be  raised  freely  from  seed 
in  any  warm  position  in  Great  Britain,  and  left 
thriving  in  the  ground  for  generations  ;  they  are, 
in  fact,  as  hardy  as  a  roadside  grass.  The  third 
objection  is  easily  answered  :  Plant  the  Brodia^as 
in  bold  groups  among  dwarf-growing  herbage, 
through  which  thej-  will  grow,  flower  and 
create  a  pleasant  group  of  soft  colouring.  The 
Brodi:tas  come  from  the  prairies,  and  of  the  tall 
species — those  with  compact,  many  -  flow-ered 
umbels,  and  long,  slender  stems — B.  capitata  is 
as  familiar  as  any.  The  taller  Brodi:eas  are  more 
generallj'  adapted  for  the  back  of  the  border 
and  rock  garden,  and  appear  to  best  advantage 
when  associated  with  tufted  Erigerons,  Iberis, 
and  kindred  plants  of  fairly  strong  growth,  so  as 
to  hide  and  support  a  part  of  their  lanky  stems. 
B.  capitata,  which  is  quite  an  old  border  flower, 
has  from  twenty  to  thirty  deep  violet  flowers 
densely  packed  on  the  top  of  the  spikes.     This 


and  its  white  form  allia  are  cheap  enough  for 
planting  in  quantity,  and  are  most  effective  in 
hundreds  in  broad  groups.  B.  multiflora,  a  tall 
plant  with  Thrift-like  heads  of  pale  blue  flowers, 
and  B.  eongesta,  with  its  white-flowered  form,  a 
species  having  larger  and  more  reflexed  flowers, 
may  be  similarly  grown.  B.  volubilis  is  a  remark- 
able plant.  As  the  stem  pierces  the  soil  it  begins 
to  twine  round  anything  that  will  give  it  support, 
eventually  growing  to  a  height  of  about  .5  feet, 
and  crowned  at  its  summit  with  a  handsome 
head  of  large  rose-eoloured  flowers. 

BrODI.BAS    of   THE    I^AXA    GroUP 

are  excellent   garden   plants.       The   flowers   are 
liroadly    funnel-shaped,   reminding  one  of   those 
of  an   Agapanthus,  and  white,  rose, 
blue,  or  purple  in  colour,  and  clus- 
tered together  in  handsome  umbels 
of   from   twenty   to   thirty   each  on 
stems  above   1   foot  high."    Of  these 
B.  laxa,  a  showy,  rich  blue-flowered 
species,  and  its  variety  Purple  King, 
with  beautiful   deep   violet   flowers, 
together  with   B.  Candida,  a  white, 
lilac,  or  rose-flowered  plant  of  similar 
type,    are    probably    the    best     for 
general  planting  in  groups  arranged 
for  effect.     For  cutting,  nothing  can 
be    more   desirable   than    the   light, 
graceful,    milk-white   flowers   of    B. 
lactea  and  B.  peduncularis,  an  ele- 
gant plant  with  large,  pale  porcelain 
blue  flowers.     B.  Bridgesi  has  wide 
funnel  -  shaped    flowers    of    reddish 
purple  colouring  ;  B.  Orcath,  a  pretty 
plant  with  pale  blue  flowers  ;  and  B. 
Douglasi,  a  fine  species,  2  feet  high, 
with  showy,   amethyst  blue  flowers 
of  much  beauty.     All  the  Brodiffias 
of  this  group  grow  and  bloom  with 
great  freedom,  and  should  be  planted 
fully  6  inches  deep.     Here  the  bulbs 
are  cooler  in  winter,  and  find  more 
moisture  in  summer  than  at  a  more 
shallow  depth.     B.  Howelli,  a  charm- 
ing plant  with  umbels  of  white,  bell- 
shaped,    drooping    flowers   streaked 
with  blue,  and  the  variety  lilacina, 
a    newer    species,    with    large    lilac 
flowers  tipped  with  white,  are  two  of 
the  most  popular  of  the  whole  family. 
They   are   dainty   in   colour  and   in 
form — a   free,    graceful,   and    pretty 
couple.      The   bulbs,   unfortunatelj". 
have  a  tendency  to  split  into  small 
off-sets   after    flowering   once,  espe- 
cially on  light  and  dry  soils.     They 
prefer  a  stiff'  loam,  and  are  happie"i' 
when  a  sheet  of  glass  can  be  placed  over  them 
during   their   resting   period.     There   are    many 
others,  such  as  B.  ixioides  and  its  forms  erecti, 
and   splendens  ;     the  last-mentioned   is  a    verj- 
showy    plant,    with    umbels    of    shining    straw 
yellow     flowers.      They    possess    a    remarkalile 
fascination,  and  seem  to  scintillate  in  the  sun- 
shine.      The    BrodiiEa    is    a    good    rock    garden 
plant,   but    it    must    be    planted    in    a    carpet 
of  greenery  to   set  off  the   peculiarly    beautiful 
flower  colouring.      B.  californiea  and  B.  eooeinea 
are  not  hardy,  but  wonderfully  showy. 

THE  SIBERIAN  IRIS  (L  SIBIRICA). 

Amono  the  many  fine  Irises  which  fill  our  gardens 
with  colour  from  Ma}'  to  July,  I.  sibirica,  well 
known  as  it  is,  seems  somewhat  in  danger  of 
being  forgotten.  It  is  a  slender,  tall-growing 
species,  with  grass-like  leaves  and  smaller  flowers 
than  many  others  of  its  race  ;  but  the  freedom 
with  which  it  blooms  and  the  delicate  pencilling 
of  its  purple-blue  and  tinted  white  flowers,  added 
to  its  perfect  content  in  almost  anj-  position  it 
can  be  given — though  it  does  prefer  moisture  at 
the  roots — make  it  a  very  desirable  plant  for 
the  border  and  for  cutting.  There  are  several 
varieties.  Sussex, 
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DWAEF 

0   shrubs 


MOCK    ORANGES. 

are  more  popular  during 
the  summer  mont)is  than  the 
various     species    and    varieties     of 


NPhiladelphu»,  or,  giving  them  their 
common  and  perhaps  better-known 
names,  Syringa  and  Mook  Orange. 
The  former  of  these  two  names  is  a  most 
misleading  one  to  apply  to  Philadelphus,  as 
iSyringa,  as  most  people  are  aware,  is  the  scientific 
name  of  the  plant  for  which  Lilac  is  used  as  the 
popular  one.  The  Mock  Orange  is  generally 
known  b}-  the  species,  P.  ooronarius,  an  Asiatic, 
vigorous-growing  plant,  rising  to  a  height  of 
15  feet  or  18  feet,  with  a  large  spread,  producing 
large,  white,  fragrant  flowers  with  the  greatest 
freedom.  This  sort  has  numerous  companions, 
which  grow  as  large,  or  larger,  and  are  quite  as 
floriferous.  It  is  not  with  these,  however,  that  I 
propose  to  deal  now,  for  there  is  another  set  I 
which  calls  for  quite  as  much  notice  from  the 
garden  lover  that  has  not  such  a  world-wide 
reputation.  This  set  is  formed  of  one  or  two 
species  and  a  number  of  garden  hybrids. 

There  is  a  small-leaved  dwarf  kind  from 
Colorado,  not  very  common  in  gardens,  but 
extremely  beautiful,  that  is  to  a  great  e.ftent 
responsible  for  the  race  of  dwarf  Philadelphuses 
above  mentioned.  This  grows  2  feet  to  3  feet  • 
high,  and  forms  a  dense  bush  of  thin,  wiry  shoots, 
clothed  with  tiny,  greyish  leaves,  and  bearing 
white,  fragrant  flowers  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
across.  To  M.  Lemoine  of  Nancy 
the  idea  occurred  of  crossing  this 
species  with  P.  ooronarius,  and  the 
result  was  highly  satisfactory.  The 
two  first  hybrids  to  find  a  place  in 
gardens  were  named  Lemoinei  and 
Lemoinei  erectus  respectively. 
These  are  exceptionally  fine- 
flowering  shrubs,  the  only  difl'erence 
between  them  being  that  the  lattei 
forms  more  erect  branches  than  the 
former.  They  grow  about  3  feet 
or  3i  feet  in  height,  form  long, 
slender  shoots,  and  blossom  with 
remarkable  freedom,  the  blooms 
being  very  fragrant,  the  delicious 
perfume  resembling  that  of  I', 
microphyllus  rather  than  the  other 
species.  These  do  not,  however, 
exhaust  i\I.  Lemoine's  introduc- 
tions, for  there  are  others  of  con- 
siderable merit  which  are  well 
worth  a  position  in  the  garden. 
Gerbe  de  Neige  is  rather  stronger 
growing  than  the  last,  with  larger 
flowers  ;  Boule  d' Argent  is  very  free 
flowering,  and  produces  double 
blooms  ;  Candelabra  is  a  weaker 
grower  than  Lemoinei,  and  bears 
smaller  blossoms  ;  while  Fantaisie 
is  a  very  free  form  of  the  Lemoinei 
type.  The  plant  sent  out  a  j'ear  or 
two  ago  under  the  name  of  P.  pur- 
pureus  maculatus  is  of  Lemoinei 
habit  and  appearance,  except  that 
the  base  of  each  petal  is  marked  with 
a  purplish  blotch.  A  variety  o'' 
considerable  merit  has  recently 
been  sent  out  under  the  name 
of  Rosace.  This  bears  large, 
semi -double  flowers  of  dazzling  whiteness. 
From  its  general  appearance  it  will  doubtless 
form  a  larger  bush  than  any  of  the  Lemoinei  set. 

Cultivation. 

The  cultivation  of  the  dwarf  Mock  Oranges 
differs  somewhat  from  that  of  the  taller-growing 
set,  for  as  soon  as  the  flowers  fade  it  is  neoessar}- 
to  cut  all  the  flowering  wood  back  to  within  an 
eye  or  two  of  the  base,  or  to  the  point  where  I 
strong  young  shoots  are  being  produced.     This  I 


allows  other  shoots  to  be  formed  annually  which, 
by  autumn,  attain  a  length  of  2  feet  to  3  feet, 
and  on  these  shoots  the  following  year  flowers 
are  borne  from  within  a  few  inches  of  the  base  to 
the  apex.  If  this  thinning  out  is  not  done 
regularly  the  plants  become  very  dense  and  only 
form  short  growths,  which  result  in  loss  of 
gracefulness  and  flowers.  At  the  time  of  cutting 
down  the  opportunity  should  be  taken  of  giving 
the  beds  a  good  top-dressing  of  well-decayed 
manure.  When  planting  it  is  a  good  idea  to 
dig  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  2  feet,  and  make 
sure  that  really  good  loamy  soil  is  present. 

W.  T>. 
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THE    SWEET    GUM. 

(LlyUIDAMBAK     StVKACIFLUA.) 

Especially  handsome,  whether  for  its  brilliant 
autumnal  colours  or  pretty  star-like  leaves,  the 
Sweet  Gum  is  a  tree  of  which  everj-  owner  of 
even  a  medium-sized  specimen  may  justly  feel 
proud.  For  ornamental  planting  the  Sweet  Gum 
is  second  to  no  other  tree  of  our  acquaintance  ; 
even  when  stripped  of  its  richly-tinted  autumn 
foliage  the  erect  and  peculiarly  symmetrical 
growth  gives  it  a  hand.some  and  pleasing  outline. 
Then  it  must  not  be  described  as  hard  to  culti- 
vate, for  any  dampish  loamy  soil  would  seem  to 
suit  it  well,  and  when  once  established  it  grows 
away  as  freely  as  a  Maple  or  a  Poplar.  That 
there  are  dwarf  forms  cannot  be  denied,  and 
some  of  these  grow  ver}'  slowly  and  rarely  exceed 
a  score  of  feet  in  height ;  but  for  all  that  they 
are  of  particular  interest,"  and  of  great  value  for 
planting  where  ground  space  is  scant  or  where  a 


ROSE    ELECTRA. 

THIS  is  so  far  the  best  yellow  rambling 
Rose  of  the  multiflora  (polyantha) 
section  in  general  cultivation.  Rose 
hybridists  are  working  among  this 
section,  and  we  may  confidently  hope, 
I  think,  for  a  rich  yellow  rambling 
Rose  as  free  flowering  as  this  variety.  One  or 
two  already  introduced  are  richer  in  colour,  but 
whether  they  are  as  good  in  other  respects  as 
this  remains  to  be  proved.  The  flowers  of 
Eleotra  resemble  the  variety  Aglaia  sent  out  as 
the  yellow  Rambler ;  it  possesses  one  quality, 
however,  which  at  once  places  it  in  front  of  that 
variety.  Aglaia  does  not  flower  freely  in  a 
young  state,  requiring  several  years  to  become 
established.  This  is  a  consideration,  at  any  rate 
in  small  gardens.  The  subject  of  this  note 
blooms  profvisely  when  small.  The  parents  of 
Electra  are  R.  multiflora  and  William  Allen 
Richardson,  those  of  Aglaia  being  R.  multiflora 
and  Reve  d"Or.  The  buds  are  yellow,  the 
flowers  creamy  white.  It  is  usually  at  its  best 
a  few  days  later  than  Aglaia.  Grown  as  a  pillar, 
arch  or  pergola  Rose  it  is  very  beautiful.  In 
places  where  the  pleasure  grounds  are  extensive 
this  is  a  valuable  variety  for  massing.         A.  0. 


ROSE    REV.   ALAN   CHEALES 

This  gi-and  garden  Rose  has  produced  many  of 
its  rich  lake  red  flowers  this  season  with  pretty 
splashes  and  markings  of  Peach  pink.     Coupled 


ROSE   ELECTRA  GROWN    AS   A   BPSH. 


larger-growing  tree  would  be  out  of  place.  The 
character  of  the  soil  has  much  to  do  with  the  per- 
fect development  of  the  Sweet  Gum,  for  we  notice 
that  a  poor  dry  soil  is  inimical  to  the  welfare  of 
the  tree,  while  a  rich,  somewhat  dampish  loam 
induces  a  long  and  strong  annual  growth.  This 
dwarfing  of  the  tree  is,  however,  no  serious 
drawback,  so  far  it  least  as  general  appearance 
is  concerned,  as  the  leaves,  though  smaller  in 
slow -growing  specimens,  are  quite  as  handsome 
in  outline. 


with  this  we  have  the  back  of  the  petals  aTpale 
lilac  white,  which  has  a  very  beautiful  appearance 
before  the  centre  petals  unfold.  This  Rose  so  much 
resembles  John  Hopper  in  its  growth  that  one 
can  imagine  it  to  be  a  seedling  of  that  famous 
old  sort.  We  cannot  aflbrd  to  drop  these  showy 
garden  Roses.  Especially  are  they  suitable  for 
growing  as  standards.  They  make  excellent 
heads,  which  attract  immediately  by  their  vigour. 
Rev.  AlanCheales  would  make  a  good  pillar  Rose, 
as   would   many  of  the   strong-growing   Hybrid 
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Perjjetuals.     It  seems  a  pity  to  out  away  the  fine  are  generally  best  when  growing  upon  their  own 

long  growths  these  Roses  will  produce  annually,  roots.     A  rich  soil  should  be  prepared  for  them, 

If  tiiey  are  secured  to  stakes  some  4  feet  in  height  such  as  wnuld  suit  Hybrid  Perpetuals.     It  is  here 

very   good   results   follow,    the    young   growths  that  many  fail  in  the  culture  of  the  Moss  Rose  ; 

blooming  well  up  the  shoots.     Old  wood   should  it    is    erroneously    supposed    that     almost    an\- 

be  freely  discarded,  then  one  may  be  sure  of  goofl  soil  is  good  enough  in  which  tfi  plant.     Another 


THE   NBW^llYBKU)    TEA    ROSE    JOSEl'H    LOWE. 

{Aljottt  natural  nize.     Thin  Hoset  which  obtaiticd  an  award  of  merit  recently,  is  a  sport  J'rotn  the  rariet'i 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant:) 


blossoms  on  the  young  growths,   however  long 
they  are  retained  at  pruning  time.  P. 


MOSS     ROSES. 

(U.    CENTIFOLIA    MUSCOSA.  ) 

These  Roses  are  great  favourites  with  some 
growers  who  thoroughly  understand  their 
cultural  requirements.  In  man\'  instances  this 
class  is  neglected  owing  to  the  idea  that  it  is 
barely  worth  cultivation.  When  given  good 
treatment,  however,  they  will  amply  repa^'  for 
the  attention  bestowed  upon  them.     Moss  Roses 


important  item  is  the  aspect ;  the}'  recjuire  a  warm 
south  or  sonth-west  position,  and  should  be 
sheltered  from  strong  winds.  W'itli  regard  to 
pruning  those  who  are  successful  in  growing 
the  Provence  Rose  should  follow  on  the  same 
lines  in  pruning  Moss  Roses.  Both  families 
require  rather  close  pruning,  cutting  the  weak 
shoots  hard  back  to  the  base  of  the  plant  and 
leaving  the  strongest  shoots  about  St  inches  in 
length.  Many  of  the  Moss  Roses  are  perpetual 
flowering,  and  quantities  of  their  beautiful 
blossoms  are  produced  until  late  autumn.  Among 
the   best  for  this  purpose  are   Blanche  Moreau, 


pure  w  hite  flowers,  produced  in  clusters,  and  very 
freely  furnished  with  deep  green  moss,  one  of  the 
best  ;  .James  Veitch,  deep  violet,  shaded  carmine, 
large  and  very  free ;  Mme.  Edouard  Or}',  rosy 
carmine,  very  large  flower  ;  Mme.  William  Paul, 
avery  pretty,  finely-cupped  form, with  very  bright 
rose  flowers  ;  Perpetual  White  Moss  Rose, 
flowers  produced  in  dusters,  very  double, 
and  heavily  furnished  witli  moss ;  Salet  is  a 
favourite  and  generally  well  known,  flowers 
bright  rose  with  blush  edges,  large  and  full. 

Good  varieties  for  summer  flowering  are 
Comtesse  de  Murinais,  white,  large  flowers,  free  ; 
Crimson  Globe,  flowers  of  perfect  globular  shape, 
deep  crimson  ;  Cumberland  Belle  is  an  excellent 
Rose  for  climbing  over  Rose  arches,  bowers,  &e.  ; 
it  has  bright  silvery  rose-coloured  flowers  ;  Little 
Gem,  a  miniature  Moss  Rose  of  very  compact 
growth,  having  small  crim.son  flowers  which  are 
beautifully  mossed,  most  valuable  for  bouquets, 
button-holes  and  vases  ;  Venus,  a  new  Moss  Rose 
with  red  flowers,  well  mossed,  large  and  full, 
good  upright  liabit. 

Minidiii  (iardena.   Watford.  C.    RuSE. 


NEW    HYBRID    TEA   ROSE   JOSEPH 
LOWE. 

This  is  a  very  handsome  fragrant  Rose  that  will 
doubtless  soon  become  popular.  It  grows  vigor- 
ously and  blooms  most  profusely,  and,  in  fact, 
has  the  characteristics  of  a  good  garden  and 
exhibition  Rose.  It  originated  with  Messrs. 
Lowe  and  Shawyer  of  U.xbridge,  and  is  a  sport 
from  the  well-known  variety  Mrs.  ^\^  .J.  Grant. 
It  is  apparently  a  more  vigorous  Rose  than  that 
variety,  wliile  the  blooms  have  more  substance. 
The  colouring  seems  to  combine  the  tints  found 
in  the  varieties  Mrs.  Grant  and  Mme.  Abel 
Chatenay  ;  in  fact,  if  the  parentage  happened  to 
be  unknown  most  Rose  growers  would  have 
given  these  two  as  the  parents.  A\'hen  exhibited 
at  the  recent  Holland  House  Show  by  Messrs. 
Lowe  and  Shawyer  it  obtained  an  award  of  merit. 


INFLUEtJCE    OF    THE    JAPANESE 
ROSE. 

The  crossing  of  the  .Japanese  Rosa  rugosa  with 
various  garflen  Roses  belonging  to  the  Hybrid 
Perpetual  and  Tea  groups  has  resulted  in  a 
distinct  race  of  garden  Roses  which  has  much 
to  conmiend  it.  In  the  first  instance,  they  are 
hardier  than  the  majority  of  garden  Roses,  and 
can  be  grown  in  countries  where  Teas  are  a 
failure  out  of  doors  and  even  the  hardier  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  do  not  prove  satisfactory,  which 
alone  is  a  good  recommendation.  Then  they  are 
very  free  flowering  and  may  be  grown  into  large 
bushes,  so  that  they  are  excellent  for  shrubberies 
and  beds  in  the  wilder  parts  of  the  garden.  In 
point  of  form,  the  flowers  cannot,  of  course, 
approach  those  of  the  above-mentioned  groups, 
but  they  are  pretty  and  fragrant. 

One  of  the  most  successful  raisers  of  this  class 
has  been  Baron  von  St.  Paul,  an  Austrian 
nobleman,  and  a  dozen  or  more  varieties  were 
distributed  Vjy  him  twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago. 
The  earliest  variety  to  be  sent  out  in  England 
was  Mrs.  Anthony  Wat«rer.  This  is  a  semi- 
double  red  flower,  3  inches  to  4  inches  in  width, 
the  result  of  a  cross  between  the  above  species 
and  the  well-known  variety  General  .Jacqueminot. 
It  was  distributed  about  fifteen  years  ago,  and 
quickly  became  popular  among  lovers  of  the  more 
or  less  rambling  class  of  Rose.  A  couple  of  large 
groups  of  it  may  be  seen  at  Kew,  where  it  never 
fails  to  give  a  good  account  of  itself  during  early 
summer,  the  long  branches  being  perfect  garlands 
of  red.  A  worthy  companion  to  this,  but  of 
stift'er  and  more  upright  habit,  is  Blanc  de 
Coubert,  a  semi-double  white,  with  flowers 
4  inches  across.  It  is  verj-  free,  and  after  the 
first  flush  of  bloom  is  over,  which  comes  during 
•June  and  .July,  a  large  luimber  oi  flowers  continue 
to  be  borne  until  well  on  in  autiunn  ;  both  this 
and  the  preceding  varietj-  are  deliciously  scented. 
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Other  varieties,  equal  in  merit  to  the  foregoing, 
are  Belle  Poitevine,  with  double  rose  flowers  ; 
Souvenir  de  Crietophe  Coohet,  semi-double  deep 
rose :  Souvenir  de  Pierre  Leperdiieux,  large 
double  red ;  Mme.  Fred.  Worth,  double  red  ;  Mme. 
George  Bruant,  semi -double  white ;  Chedane 
Guinosseau,  semi-double  pink ;  Mikado,  semi- 
double  red  ;  .Jelina,  double  red  ;  and  America, 
single  red.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  several 
pretty  single  varieties  and  hybrids.  Of  the  latter, 
a  hybrid  between  R.  rugosa  and  R.  wichuraiana, 
with  delicate  rose  flowers  "2  inches  to  3  inches  in 
width,  forms  an  excellent  subject  for  an  informal 
mass,  while  R.  rugosa  repens  is  a  variety  of  the 
type  with  white  single  flowers  and  trailing  habit. 
It  is  excellent  for  budding  on  standards  to  form 
a  weeping  plant.  The  sorts  above  mentioned  ma}' 
be  grown  naturally  into  large  bushes  or  be  cut 
back  in  a  similar  way  to  ordinary  garden  Roses. 
All  like  plenty  of  manure  and  a  ricli  loamy  soil. 

W.  D. 


THE     ANEMONE     ROSE. 

(Rose  sinica  Anemone.) 
Planted  here  about  seven  years  since  against  a 
south  wall,  very  few  flowers  have  been  produced 
before  this  season.  During  the  third  week  of 
May  the  first  flowers  opened,  and  there  were  a 
few  very  large  ones  up  to  the  9th  ult.  The 
plant  was  fairly  covered  with  flowers  of  great 
size  and  brightness  and  very  sweet.  I  measured 
several,  and  they  were  over  if,  inches  in  diameter. 
E.  Charles  Buxton. 
Coed  Derw,  Betttcs-y-Coed. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  GOLDEN  ROSE. 
Whether  we  shall  ever  obtain  a  dwarf  ilarechal 
Niel  Rose  is  extremelj-  doubtful ;  but  one  thing 
is  certain — that  a  fortune  awaits  the  raiser  of  a 
Rose  with  a  pure  golden  3'ellow  colour  that  can 
be  used  for  bedding,  and  whose  colour  is  well 
maintained.  Unfortunately,  so  many  of  the 
yellow  and  orange-coloured  Roses  of  the  Mme. 
Ravary  type  have  a  tendency  to  lose  their  golden 
colour  in  full  sun.  A  variety  has  appeared 
lately  that  seems  to  well  maintain  its  orange 
yellow  colour,  and  that  one  is  Instituteur  Sirdey. 
It  is  a  splendid  novelty,  with  the  rich  golden 
orange  of  Mme.  Hector  Leuilliot,  but  with  a 
neat  dwarf  branching  growth.  M.  Pernet-Duoher 
seems  to  have  a  number  of  these  delightful  Roses, 
which  doubtless  derive  their  colour  from  some 
rich  golden  seedlings  which  he  is  hybridising 
with  other  good  sorts,  or  probably  he  is  employing 
the  golden  seedlings  as  pollen  parents.  In  any 
case  we  are  grateful  to  him  for  giving  us  these 
beautiful  Roses,  for  our  Rose  gardens  would 
indeed  be  poor  without  the  many  excellent  sorts 
emanating  from  this  raiser.  P. 


TEA    RAMBLER. 

One  cannot  well  over-praise  this  beautiful  Rose, 
every  tiny  flower  being  almost  as  perfect  in  form 
as  a  show  bloom.  The  centre  is  quite  conical, 
the  outer  petals  reflexed,  the  whole  blossom  being 
no  larger  than  half-a-crown.  The  charming 
colouring  is  so  taking,  rich  pink  and  heavily 
shaded  with  buttercup  yellow  at  base  of  petals. 
The  buds  in  opening  are  quite  a  coppery  hue,  and, 
being  so  numerously  produced,  the  eflect  is  very 
striking.  Two  year  old  plants  if  left  undis- 
turbed will  yield  numbers  of  the  pretty  trusses 
from  base  to  summit,  some  of  the  trusses  having 
as  many  as  ten  buds  on  them.  Opening  as  it  does 
about  the  second  week  of  .June,  it  proWdes  \is 
with  an  interesting  sort  to  mingle  with  other 
early  ramblers  such  as  Waltham  Bride,  Aglaia, 
Electra,  Griiss  an  Zabern,  Thalia,  &e.  Tea 
Rambler  is  a  rampant  grower  with  beautiful 
light  gi'een  glossy  foliage,  and  its  flowers  have  a 
powerful  Tea  Rose  scent.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
it  is  a  distinct  hybrid  with  the  rambler  race  and 
a  Tea  Rose,  or  possibly  it  came  from  a  Polyantha 
or  wichuraiana  crossing.  In  any  case  it  is  a 
perfect  gem. 


THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 


BEST   CHERRIES   FOR    GROWING 
IN    POTS. 

IN  stiu-ting  to  grow  Cherries  in  pot.s  for 
forcing  we  h.ad  no  reliable  data  to  work 
upon,  hence  we  had  to  find  out  by  practice 
which  sorts  were  best  adapted  to  the  object 
in  view.  After  several  seasons  we  have 
proved  now  that  the  earliest  dessert  Cherry 
to  ripen  is  Guigne  d'Anrionay,  a  black  variety  of 
medium  size  and  of  excellent  quality  and  pro- 
ductiveness ;  it  ripens  ten  days  earlier  than  either 
Bigarreau  de  Sehreken  or  Early  Rivers  :  of  these 
two  varieties  we  find  the  former  the  more  reliable 
for  forcing.  As  regards  size  it  is  a  grand  fruit, 
intensely  black,  verj'  juicy,  and  of  rich  flavour. 
Early  Rivers  comes  in  splendidly  if  the  trees  are 
allowed  to  flower  naturally  under  glass,  the  fruits 
are  then  a  few  days  earlier  than  the  earliest  out- 
door fruits  ;  next  in  order  come  Governor  Wood, 
Frogmore  Early  Bigarreau,  Belle  d'Orleans  and 
Black  Tartarian.  AH  these  should  be  included 
even  if  forcing  is  not  attempted,  and  the  following 
added  ;  Bigarreau  Napoleon,  15igarreau  Noir  de 
Guben,  Bigarreau  Noir  de  Schmidt,  Elton. 
Monstrueuxde 
Mezel,  and  for  the 
latest.  Emperor 
Francis,  Florence  and 
G^ant  de  Hedel- 
finger.  It  should  be 
noted,  in  the  forcing 
of  Cherries  in  pots 
(or  otherwise),  that 
the  trees  must  not 
be  hard  forced.  This 
we  have  conclusively 
proved.  Cherries 
will  practically  fail 
if  given  the  same 
treatmentas  Peaches. 
There  should  be  as 
much  ditt'erence  in 
the  temperatures  of 
the  house  in  which 
these  fruits  are 
grown  as  in  those  of 
Vines  and  Peaches. 
This  means  that  when 
the  trees  are  in  flower 
the  night  tempera- 
ture of  the  houses 
will  range  from  40° 
to  4.5°  Fahr.  Venti- 
lation should  be  con- 
stant except  in  the 
very  worst  weather. 
The  May  Duke 
Cherry  in  pots  is 
extremely  useful  on 
account  of  the  abund 
ance  of  pollen  the 
flowers  possess  ;  it  is 
well  worth  growing 
for  that  purpose 
alone,  to  enable  one 
to  fertilise  the  flowers 
of  va  r  i  eti  es  less 
favoured  in  this 
respect. 


or  not  such  be  the  case.  If  the  soil  is  dry, 
slightly  loosen  the  surface  and  give  each  tree 
a  good  soaking  of  water,  and  in  the  case  of  large 
established  trees  which  are  bearing  heavy  crops 
of  fruit,  some  kind  of  liquid  manure— that  from 
the  farmyard  if  obtainable,  diluted  to  a  reason- 
able strength — will  be  very  beneficial  and  greatly 
aid  the  trees,  both  in  growth  and  in  swelling  up 
the  fruit.  In  the  absence  of  farmyard  drainings, 
give  a  good  dressing  over  and  about  the  roots  of 
some  approved  artificial  manure,  and  wash  this 
into  the  soil  through  a  rose  watering-can.  When 
watering  wall  trees,  the  borders  of  which  rest  on 
a  clean  and  perfect  drainage,  it  should  not  be 
done  in  a  half-hearted  marmer,  but  give  a  thorough 
soaking,  so  that  every  particle  of  the  soil  is 
reached.  It  is  advisable  to  go  over  the  trees 
twice,  gi%nng  each  about  2.")  gallons  the  first  time, 
and  then  allowing  an  interval  of  a  few  hours 
before  applying  the  remainder,  say,  about  another 
25  gallons,  and  then  a  mulch  of  manure  to  help 
to  preserve  the  moisture.  Fruit  borders  are 
deceptive  as  regards  moisture,  seeing  that  they 
are  sheltered  by  the  walls  and  the  good  drainage 
and  roots  near  the  surface.  Where  failures 
occiu'  with  wall  trees  it  may  be  traced  to  over- 
dryness  at  the  roots  and  over-cropping. 

Wi-otham  Park  GardKn.^.  H.   .Makkham. 


FRUIT    TREES 
ON    WALLS. 

Notwithstanding 
that  the  rainfall  may 
appear  to  liave  been 
sufficient  to  moisten 
the  soil  and  roots 
to  a  good  depth,  it 
is  advisable  to  make 
a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  borders 
to  ascertain  whether 
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GARDENING     FOR     BEGINNERS, 


SIMPLE    HINTS. 


•W  AVERINC4    CARNATIONS.— 

I  This    is    by   far   the    most 

I  satisfactorj'   method   of   in- 

I  creasing     one's      stock    \oi 

1       ^     Carnation  plants.      Raising 

plants  from  seeds  is  a  very 

interesting  and  delightful  occupation ; 

numbers     of    plants,    however,     often 

have    to    be    grown    before    a    really 

first-class  variety  is  obtained.     Tliere 

need    be    no    uncertainty    about    the 

plants  grown  from  layers,  goo<l  kinds 

are    just   as  easy    to   root  as   inferior 

ones.   By  all  means  grow  a  few  seedling 

plants  each  year. 

Growths  of  Carnations. — Two  distinct 
forms  of  growth  are  made  by  the  plants 
— long  growths  early  in  the  season, 
thinly  clothed  with  "leaves  on  which 
the  flowers  are  borne,  and  a  little  later 
on  growths  push  out  at  the  base  of 
the  plants.  These  are  shorter  in 
growth  and  thickly  covered  with 
foliage.  'Each  plant  usually  produces 
a  number  of  these  growths,  as  illus- 
trated (Fig.  1 ).  It  is  to  these  growths 
we  must  look  for  the  shoots  to  layer. 
By  the  time  the  plants  have  finished 
flowering  these  growths  should  be 
suiEeiently  matured  for  layering.  The 
exact  date,  however,  depends  a  good 
deal  on  the  season ;  this  year  our 
plants  are  flowering  e.Kceptionally  late, 
and  we  certainly  shall  not  be  able  to 
start  layering  "until  the  middle  of  Augxist. 
It  is  better  to  mix  up  a  little  light  sandy 
soil  in  which  to  layer  the  growths  rather 
than  place  them  in  the  ordinary  garden 
soil.  Equal  parts  of  fibrous  loam,  leaf -mould  and 
sand  (roivd  sand  if  available),  if  well  mixed 
together  and  sitltd  are  suitable.  Small  heaps  of 
the  prepared  soil  should  be  placed  imder  each 
growth  that  is  to  be  layered. 

Prtpnring  iht  Layen. — Remove  any  of  the 
flowering  stems  which  still  remain  on  the  plants 
and  cut  out  the  weak  grow  ths.  Do  not  leave  too 
many  shoots,  cut  out  several  of  the  strong  ones 
rather  than  leave  too  many  on  each 
plant.  Spread  out  the  growths  left. 
The  next  thing  to  do  is  to  strip  the 
foliage  from  the  base  of  the  shoots,  as 
illustrated  (Fig.  2).  A  supply  of  pegs, 
4  inches  to  5  inches  in  length,  securing 
the  layers  in  the  soil,  should  be  at 
hand.  Plenty  of  these  can  be  cut 
from  an  old  birch  broom  ;  bent  pieces 
of  wire  and  long  hair-pins  are  also 
used.  A  sharp  knife  is  necessary  for 
making  the  cut  in  the  stem.  This 
should  be  made  through  one  of  the 
joints  near  the  base  of  the  leaves 
which  have  been  allowed  to  remain. 
Commence  making  the  cut  underneath 
the  stem  halfway  between  two  joints. 
The  knife  should  be  withdrawn  about 
midway  between  the  cut  joint  and  the 
next  joint,  the  cut  being  not  more 
than  halfway  through  the  stem,  as 
shown. 


Pegginy  down  tht  Lnyers. — ^When 
fastening  down  the  layer  place  it  in 
such  a  position  that  the  cut,  in  shape 
like  a  tongue,  remains  open  (Fig.  'M. 
This  is  verj'  important,  as  from  this 
point  the  roots  are  to  be  produced  ;   if 


they  are  growing  in  a  favourable 
locality,  they  are  just  as  well  in  the 
open  ground.  If  kept  in  a  frame 
'  during  winter,  remember  that  the 
Carnation  is  a  hardy  jjlant,  and  give 
them  all  the  air  possible  in  favourable 
weather.  The  layers  should  be  left 
for  a  few  days  after  being  severed 
from  the  parent  plant  before  lifting. 
Tliey  may  be  then  potted  up  singly  in 
small  pots  (see  Fig.  5),  or  two  together 
in  a  rather  larger  size.  The  other 
method  is  to  plant  them  in  the  bed 
or  border  where  they  are  to  flower  ; 
this  should  be  done  in  September.  If 
for  any  reason  the  layers  are  not  well 
rooted,  it  is  better  to  leave  them  where 
they  are  layered,  and  move  them  to 
their  flowering  quarters  during  favour- 
able weather  in  March. 

FLO\\'ERS  FOR  EARLY  SPRING. 
In  most  gardens  common  bulbous 
plants,  such  as  Daffodils,  Tulips  and 
Hyacinths  are  chiefly — in  fact,  almost 
exclusively — relied  upon  for  producing 
a  display  of  flowers  in  spring-time, 
and  the  result  is  that  the  garden  is 
probably  brilliant  with  bloom  during 
March  and  April,  while  in  May  there 
is  a  dearth  of  blossom.  The  bulbs 
are  almost  over,  while  the  summer- 
flowering  plants  are  onlj'  j  ust  making 
growth.  The  question  is  often  asked. 
What  can  I  have  in  the  garden  to 
the  cut  is  allowed  to  close  up  the  probability  is  |  follow  the  spring  bulbs,  and  to  precede  the 
that  no  roots  will  be  produced.  Li  from  six  weeks  earliest  summer  flowers  ;  in  fact,  to  fill  the 
to  two  months  the  layers  should  be  sufficiently  |  void  that  separates  the  two  ?  And  the  ques- 
rooted  to  permit  of  their  being  severed  from  the  |  tion  may  be  answered  bj'  suggesting  that 
parent  plant.  Cut  through  the  stem  as  near  the  '  suitable  plants  are  autumn-sown  annuals  and 
lajer  as  convenient.  If  the  centre  of  the  shoot  biennials,  seed  of  which  may  now  be  sown 
commences  to  grow  it  is  a  pretty  sure  sign  that ;  for    a    spring    display.      In    the    southern    and 


I. — BY   THE   TIME   C.IRXATIONS    HAVE    FINISHED    FLOWERING    THE 

SHOOTS   AT    THE    BASE   OF  THE    PLANTS   WILL    HAVE    MADE   GOOD 

GROWTH. 

{After  the  blooms  are  over  the  fiowering  stem  nhould  be  cut  away.) 


the  layers  are  rooted. 

Lifting  the  Plants. — Carnations  growing  in 
gardens  in  and  around  large  towns  can  be  gi'own 
better  if  lifted  and  potted  up  in  September, 
keeping  them  in  frames  during  the  winter  ;  on 
the  other  Iiand,  if  the  soil  is  well  drained,  and 


-PREPARING  THE   SHOOTS  FOB   "LAYERING." 


{Sercral  of  the  lower  leaves  are  stripped  off  so  that  the  stem  of  each  young  shout 
may  be  cui  as  explained  in  the  notes.) 


south  -  west  counties,  sowing  need  not  be 
carried  out  until  September,  but  in  less 
favoured  parts  of  the  country  seed  may  be 
sown  in  August.  Many  favourite  plants  are 
among  those  that  may  be  grown  in  this  way  ; 
such,  for  instance,  as  Love-in-a-Mist,  Shirley 
Poppies,    annual    Chrysanthemums,    Larkspurs, 

Godetias,   Candytuft,  Sweet  Peas  and 

Virginian  Stock. 


Autumn-80i.i.'n  Annuals  are  best  in  a 
light  soil,  they  are  then  less  liable  to 
suffer  from  damp  than  when  grown  on 
a  heavy  soil.  If  the  soil  is  naturally 
heavy,  it  should  be  made  lighter  by 
tlie  admixture  of  road  scrapings, 
leaf-soil,  sand,  lime  and  brick  rubble 
or  any  porous  material.  It  is  best  to 
sow  the  seeds  in  shallow  drills,  or  else 
in  clumps,  rather  than  broadcast,  for 
then  they  can  be  attended  to  better  in 
the  matter  of  weeding,  thinning,  &e. 
The  plants  may  either  be  soNvn  now 
where  they  are  to  flower,  or  the 
seedlings  may  be  transferred  to  their 
flowering  positions  in  spring.  Autumn- 
sown  annuals  make  finer  plants  than 
those  sown  in  spring.  Thej'  bloom 
much  earlier  and  last  longer  in  flower. 

Planting  Early-flowering  Biilbt. — 
No  time  should  be  lost  in  planting 
such  early-flowering  bulbs  as  Scillas, 
Snowdrops,  Crocuses,  Glory  of  the 
Snow  and  bulbous  Irises,  such  as 
reticulata,     Histrio,     histrioides     and 
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any  disfigured  scales  from  the 
bulbs  place  them  in  bags  of 
sulpluir,  so  tliat  the  latter  may 
be  well  shaken  in  among  the 
scales.  They  should  be 
replanted  almost  immediately 
in  a  fresh  part  of  the  garden, 
since  tlie  bulbs  take  harm  if 
they  are  allowed  to  remain  out 
of  the  soil  long.  Tiiis  beautiful 
Lily  is  less  often  diseased  on 
dry,  well-drained  and  therefore 
warm  soil  than  on  lieavy  land. 

Roman    Hyacinthfi.  —  These 
are  among  the  most  delightful 
of  early  winter  flowers  for  the 
greenhouse,  and  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  getting  the  bulbs  and 
potting  them  up.   When  potted 
they  may  be  placed  in  any  odd 
corner  out  of  doors  and  covered 
with   ashes   or  cocoanut  fibre. 
In  a  few  weeks  roots  will  have 
formed,     and     they     may     be 
brought  into  the  greenhouse  or 
even  placed  in  a  room  window, 
a    few  at  a  time,   so   that  a 
succession   of   flowers   may  be 
enjoyed.    Roman  Hyacinths  are 
quite    easily  grown  in  ornamental  bowls,   with- 
out  drainage,   in    the   material   known  as    moss 
filjre.     Any  fancy  vase  that  is  large  enough  may 
.       _  be  used  for  this   purpose,  and  if  the   bulbs  are 

new  year,  they  have  hardly  any  opportunity  placed  in  the  fibre,  within  half  an  inch  or  so  of 
of  rooting  before  flowering  time  comes  round.  ;  each  other,  and  just  covered  over,  an  excellent  lot 
Important  as  it  is  to  plant  even  such  bulbs  as  ;  of  blooms  may  be  had  before  Christmas.  The 
Daffodils,  Tulips  and  Hyacinths  early,  it  is  even  |  moss  fibre  must  not  be  made  very  firm,  and  the 
more  important  with  the  smaller  bulbs  such  as  ,  bulbs  should  be  just  gently  pressed  into  it  and 
I  have  mentioned  tliat  bloom  during  the  earlier  covered.  If  placed  under  a  bed  or  under  a  table 
months  of  the  year.  Tliese  small  bulbs  need  :  they  will  soon  form  roots,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
planting  at  least  3  inches  deep.  Some  advocate  j  they  may  be  brought  to  the  light.  When  they 
planting  them  deeper  than  this,  but  it  has  been  i  have  become  inured  to  the  daylight,  the  sunniest 
my  experience  that  if  planted  more  deeply  tliey  •  window  in  the  house  should  be  given  to  them. 
are  apt  to  decay  if  the  soil  is  at  all  heavy. 


3  — LAVKKINU   THE  SHOOTS. 

{Xfjiicc  the  ivooaenpeg  onthe  right  hand.    Thisispfeased  inthe  soilimmediately 

Iwhind  the  cut  In  the  stem,  so  that  the  "  tongue,"  which  is  plainly  shoum, 

may  be  kept  aicay  from  the  stem  proper,) 


others.  Unless  they  are  planted  soon,  so  that 
they  may  be  well  rooted  before  the  cold 
weather  sets  in,  they  stand  little  chance  of 
flowering     well    in    the    spring,    since,    in     the 


Replanting  the  Madmvna  Lily. — In  many 
gardens  the  White  Lily  or  Madonna  Lily  (L. 
candidum)  is  badly  diseased,  and  in  such  oases 
the  bulbs  ought  to  be  lifted  and  treated  with  a 
view  to  arresting  the  disease.  About  tlie  end  of 
this  month  is  tlie  best  time  to  lift  and  replant 
the  Lily.  If  it  is  doing  well  tlien  it  should  be 
left  alone  by  all  means,  but  if  diseased  bulbs 
necessitate  their  being  lifted  the  latter  part  of 
August  is  the  time  to  do  it.     Having  removed 


-THIS   IS   HOW   THE  SHOOTS  SHOULt)  APPEAR  AFTfcR  THEY  HAVE 
BEEN   LAYERED   ANd'tHE-BASES   ('OVEREU    WITH    SOIL. 


THE    MONKSHOODS.— The  Aconites  are  an 
interesting  and  extremely  showy  group  of  hard}' 
border   flowers,    succeeding   in   ordinary   garden 
soil,  and  making  a  strong  growth  even  under  the 
shade    of    trees.      Their    propagation     by     root 
division  or  seeds  can  be  easily  accomplished  ;  but 
it  is  necessary  to  be  careful  not  to  leave  pieces  of 
the    roots    about    in   the   garden,   as    they    are 
exceedingly    poisonous.      The    common    Monks- 
hood (A.  Napellus)  is  well  known  for  its  showi- 
ness,  and  there  are  many  varieties  of  it,  but  the 
type     is,     perhaps,    the    most 
,        richly-  coloured  and  handsome. 
At     Kew    there     are     several 
otiier  Aconites  in  bloom  in  the 
herbaceous  ground.    A.  hetero- 
phyllum   is   of    bushy   growth 
and    lias    robust    foliage,    the 
flowers  yellow  and  in  front  of 
a  rich   deep   blue.      This  is   a 
Himalayan  Aconite,  said  to  be 
used  medicinally  in  India.     The 
handsome   A.    variegatum    has 
also  blue  flowers  and  rich  glossy 
green  leaves. 


MIGNONETTE  IN  POTS. 
The  large  specimens  of  tliis 
favourite  plant  grown  in 
standard  or  bush  form  that 
usuall}'  have  the  name  of  Tree 
Mignonette  used  to  be  much 
grown  but  have  now  all  but 
given  way  to  smaller  examples ; 
these  when  well  managed  are 
more  satisfactory,  and  give  a 
larger  quantity  of  flowers  with 
less  attention  as  well  as  occupy 
less  room.  To  have  a  regular 
supply  from  early  in  the  spring, 
say,  from  March  up  to  the  time 
when    the   plant   can    he    had 


in  bloom  out  of  doors,  three  sowings  require  to 
be  made.  The  best  results  are  obtained  by 
allowing  only  one  plant  in  a  pot.  It  is  advisable 
to  sow  in  small  pots  and  to  shift  them  on  into 
larger  ones  afterwards.  Rich  loam  of  a  holding 
nature  is  the  best,  and  to  this  add  some  rotten 
manure  ;  both  should  be  passed  through  a  fine 
sieve  ;  a  little  sand  must  be  mixed  with  it.  The 
pots  should  be  well  drained,  and  as  the  plant 
roots  sparingly  the  roots  are  too  delicate  to  bear 
stagnant  moisture  near  them.  Put  about  half-a- 
dozen  seeds  in  each  pot,  and  thin  the  seedlings 
out  to  one  as  soon  as  tliey  are  an  inch  high. 
Cover  the  seeds  slightly  and  stand  the  pots  in  a 
frame,  which  should  be  filled  up  with  coal  ashes 
so  as  to  raise  them  close  up  to  the  glass. 

SEEDLING  FERNS.— Many  seedling  Ferns 
will  now  be  cropping  up  here  and  there,  some  in 
the  pots  of  other  plants,  others  upon  the  surface 
soil  between  them.  These  seedlings  will  make 
most  useful  plants  for  potting  up,  as  not  being, 
as  a  rule,  overcrowded,  they  make  a  close  growth, 
.and  are  excellent  for  transferring  to  small  pots. 


5. — IN     A    FEW     WEEKS     THE     LAYERS    WILL    BE 

ROOTED,     ANU    MAY'     StTBSEQUEN'TLY    BE    POTTED 

UP    OR    PLANTED    OUT. 

(They  are  best  kept  in  pots  until  the  spring.) 

in  which  they  will  have  time  to  become  estab- 
lished before  the  winter  season  comes  on. 
Very  often  a  fair  amount  of  soil  is  removed  with 
the  seedlings.  It  is  not  a  good  plan,  however, 
to  transfer  them  to  large  pots,  .S-inch  being 
quite  enough  except  for  extra  strong  ones.  If 
room  is  scarce,  a  cold  frame  or  pit  will  suit  these 
young  plants  very  well,  moisture  and  shade  for 
a  few  days  being  the  chief  things  required  for  all 
except  those  which  delight  in  a  tropical  tempera- 
ture. There  are  many  kinds  which  can  be 
obtained  in  this  manner,  the  Maidenhair  (Adian- 
tuni  cuneatum)  and  the  Ribbon  Fern  (Pteris 
serrulata)  being  two  of  the  most  prominent,  but 
others,  such  as  Pteris  tremula,  P.  longifolia  and 
P.  argyrea,  with  the  British  Maidenhair,  fre- 
quently come  up  in  quantity. 

TRAVELLER'S  JOY. —This  {Clematis 
Vitalba)  is  one  of  the  most  noticeable  plants  by 
our  roadsides  just  now.  i>.'stooning  our  hedges 
as  it  does  with  abun '.  iit  masses  of  flower. 
Later  on,  too,  when  tl;e  flowers  are  gone,  the 
fruit  attached  to  inn:  nerable  little  feathery 
tufts  is  scarcely  less  ornamental  than  the  flowers. 
In  fact,  during  most  of  the  summer  and  autumn 
this  climber  is  very  effective. 
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THE    ROCK    GARDEN. 


PLANTS  SUITABLE  FOR  A  DRY  ROCK 
GARDEN  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

WHERE  the  soil  is  naturally  moist, 
or  water  is  easily  obtainable, 
the  list  of  plants  that  will  thrive 
in  rook  gardens  is  a  very  exten- 
sive one :  but  in  many  oases  these 
gardens,  l,\'ing  fully  exposed  to 
the  southern  sun,  with  no  water  supply  readily 
availalile,  ha\'e  to  be  left  to  themselves  during 
long  periods  of  drought,  so  that,  for  their  adorn- 
ment, plants  that  will  not  suooumb  to  continued 
dryness  at  the  roots  have  to  be  sought  toi-.  Man}' 
members  of  the  Primula  family  are  very  beautiful ; 
l)ut  it  is  useless  to  attempt  their  culture  where 
ample  moisture  is  not  present.  Several  of  the 
Dianthi  resent  lengthened  dryness  at  the  root, 
and  must  be  watered  in  long  spells  of  hot  weather 
if  they  are  to  be  kept  in  health,  while  hundreds 
of  plants  of  the  lovely  Foam  Flower  (Tiarella 
eordifolia)  were  absolutely  killed  in  the  soutli- 
west  bv  the  long-continued  drought  and  heat  of 
the  past  summer. 

Fortimately,  however,  there  are  certain  plants 
that  not  only  do  not  object  to  drought  but  ap])ear 
to  revel  in  it ;  foremost  among  these  are  the 
Sun  Roses,  or  Helianthemums.  In  the  spring 
these  provide  a  marvellous  displa}'  of  colour, 
veiling  the  stones  in  hot  rook  gardens  with  sheets 
of  lilooni.  Tliey  are  obtainable  in  man\'  tints — 
white,  pale  and  dark  yellow,  yellow  with  a  dark 
eye,  pink,  crimson  and  double  crimson.  This  last 
is  an  extremelj'  handsome  plant,  and  a  few  good 
specimens  in  a  rookery  produce  a  very  brilliant 
efl'eet.  The  Rock  Roses,  or  Cistuses.  are  allied 
to  the  Sun  Roses,  and,  like  them,  enjoy  a  hot  and 
dry  situation.  The  majority  of  these  form  large 
Inishes  when  they  .attain  their  full  dimensions, 
and  are,  therefore,  unsuited  to  confined  positions ; 
but  there  are  two — now  classed  with  the  Helian- 
themums— which  are  pretty  little  shrubs,  very 
attractive  when  in  flower ;  these  are  C.  algarvensis 
and  C.  formosus,  both  natives  of  Portugal,  and 
bearing  bright  yellow  flowers,  with  maroon- 
oriinson  blotches  at  the  base  of  the  petals  ;  the 
blossoms  of  the  last-named  are  considerably 
the  larger.  Another  dwarf-growing  xariety  is 
C.  florentinus,  with  pure  white,  golden  centred 
flowers.  Of  the  stronger  -  growing  species 
among  the  best  are  C.  ladaniferus,  pure  white, 
5  inches  across,  very  rare,  and  its  variety  maou- 
latus,  white,  with  claret  blotches  at  the  base  of 
the  petals ;  C.  laurifolius,  white  ;  and  C.  pur- 
p\n'eus,  pink.  The  New  Zealand  Celmisias  are 
well  suited  to  the  driest  and  highest  spots  in  the 
rook  garden  ;  they  bear  white,  Daisy-like  flowers 
about  .S  inches  across.  In  some  Cornish  gardens 
C.  coriacea  and  C.  Munroi  are  doing  well,  and 
have  formed  tufts  2  feet  across,  (iazanias  also 
succeed  in  dry  soil,  and  a  selection,  comprising 
pure  white  and  all  shades  of  yellow,  may  be  made. 
The  Mexican  Daisy  (Erigeron  mueronatus)  is 
quite  indiflereut  to  drought,  and  bears  its  pink 
and  white  flowers  for  many  months ;  it  reproduces 
itself  almost  too  freely  from  seed,  and  in  my 
garden  (Kings wear)  has  become  established  along 
the  top  of  a  wall  20  feet  in  height. 

Convol villus  Cneorura,  from  Southern  Europe, 
is  a  pretty  shrub,  bearing  white,  pink-flushed 
flowers  in  May  and  again  in  the  autumn.  It  and 
its  relative,  0.  mauritanious,  fiom  North  Africa, 
appreciate  a  dry  and  hot  site.  The  latter  is  very 
lovelj-  wlien  grown  on  a  ledge  over  which  it  can 
hang  and  drape  the  rock  for  3  feet  or  more  with 
a  cloud  of  lavender-blue  blossoms.  Hieraciura 
viUosum  is  the  handsomest  of  the  Hawk-weeds, 
and,  with  its  grey  leaves  covered  with  silky  hairs 
and  heads  of  bright  golden  flowers,  is  a  handsome 
object  when  in  bloom  :  it  may  be  dust-dry  for 
months  without  affecting  its  health.  Rhodo- 
staohys  andina,  from  the  Chilian  Mountains,  is  a 
curious  plant,  with  thick  curved  leaves  margined 
with  sharp  spines  ;  its  large  flowers  are  soft  rose 


colour,  and  in  a  Cornish  garden  it  blooms  well. 
Its  relative.  \i.  pitcairnirefolia,  also  flowers  in 
Cornwall.  These  are  very  distinct  plants,  and 
flourish  best  in  the  driest  and  stoniest  spots. 
Crassula  coocinea,  the  well-known  greenhouse 
favourite,  succeeds  and  flowers  well  on  a  dry  bank  : 
at  Mount  Edgcumbe  there  are  niunbers  planted  out 
in  such  a  position.  Jaborosa  integrifolia,  from 
Buenos  Ayres,  is  of  prostrate  habit,  and  bears 
pure  white  flowers  2  inches  across,  very  similar  in 
appearance  to  those  of  Nicotiana  attinis,  ha\-ing  a 
faintfragrance.  It  spreadsrapidlyby underground 
shoots,  dies  down  in  the  winter,  and  is  never 
liarmed  by  the  frost  ;  it  does  well  in  a  dry  spot, 
but  is  a  rare  plant  in  gardens.  Zauschneria 
califomioa — sometimes  termed  the  Californian 
Fusehia — is  an  excellent  plant  for  a  dry  rook 
garden,  being  a  beautiful  sight  in  August  when 
bearing  a  profusion  of  scarlet  flowers  ;  it  spreads 
very  rapidly.  Mesembryanthemums  are  most 
gorgeous  in  their  colouring,  but  should  not  be 
attempted  except  close  to  the  sea.  If  planted  on 
rooks  overhanging  the  salt  water  they  will  drape 
the  cliff's  with  flower  and  foliage  and  create  a 
charming  picture  ;  but  they  never  succeed  far 
from  the  sea.  S.  W.  Fitzhekbert. 


PLANTING    CHRISTMAS 
ROSES. 

A  NENT  this  subject,  on  page  297  of  The 
/\  (J.4RDEN    (Vol.    LXXI.),    under    the 

/   %         heading  "Best  Time  to  Plant,"  it  is 

/  %  stated  that  "  there  is  no  doubt  that 
£  ^  as  soon  as  they  have  done  flowering  is 
a  most  favourable  period.  This  would 
Ije  in  February  or  March,  and  the  plants  would 
then  have  plenty  of  time  to  establish  themselves 
and  develop  their  leaves  during  the  following 
summer.  They  may  also  be  moved  success- 
fully in  the  autumn  after  they  have  finished  their 
growth. " 

For  nearly  a  score  of  years  now  in  my  notes  to 
the  horticultural  Press,  and  for  a  lesser  period 
when  lecturing  upon  hardy  herbaceous  plants, 
&c.,  I  have  endeavoured  to  emphasise  the  fact 
that  September  is  absolutely  the  best  month 
of  the  whole  year  for  transplanting  this  section  of 
the  Hellebore  family.  For  some  years  previously 
I  had  adopted  the  practice  which  "  W.  I." 
primarily  advises — viz.,  that  of  planting  in 
Februarj-  and  March.  I  did  so  because  I  got  it 
as  one  of  my  earliest  lessons  in  hardy  plant  gar- 
dening from  seeing  both  my  father  and  his  father 
do  the  same  thing.  Since  that  time  I  have  learnt 
much  concerning  Hellebores,  and  nothing  more 
valuable  perhaps  than  when  I  first  realised  the 
method  of  rooting  in  these  plants. 

For  a  season  or  two  I  have  been  endeavouring 
to  obtain  the  best  varieties  for  comparison,  and 
unfortunately  and  unexpectedly  some  fine  pieces 
came  to  me~quite  early  in  March  last.  Although 
planted  with  everj'  care,  only  the  labels  at  the 

f)resent  time  mark  the  spot,  and  the  few  new 
eaves  that  were  put  forth  in  the  spring  of  1906 
quickly  perished.  The  plants  are  not  dead ; 
they  have  liad  a  very  severe  attack  of  rootless- 
ness,  and,  being  greatly  weakened,  their  recovery 
will  be  very  slow.  In  March  or  April  I  shall 
probably  see  a  few  very  small  decrepit-looking 
leaves  push  from  the  soil,  the  direct  outcome  of 
interference  at  a  wrong  period.  The  present 
state  of  the  plants  is  simply  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  root  fibres  that  existed  in  March  last  have 
perished,  and  the  heat  of  1906  was  more 
than  an  ordinary  test.  In  cooler  districts  and 
seasons  of  greater  humidity  the  sufferings  of  the 
above-named  plants  would  have  been  less  acute. 
They  would,  indeed,  have  come  through  the 
ordeal  in  tlie  ordinary  "impatient  of  removal" 
sort  of  way.  I  admit  these  Christmas  Roses  are 
impatient  of  removal — at  the  wrong  time.  And 
this  is  demonstrated  over  and  over  again  in 
scores  of  gardens,  with  little  or  no  good  resulting 
therefrom.     Disturbed  at  the   wrong  .season,  the 


plants  may  take  three  or  four  years  to  recover, 
and  more  than  double  this  timebefoie  thev  reach 
the  .S-feet-wide  tufts  with  theii'  endless  array  of 
flowers  that  should  be  tlie  pride  of  every  hardy 
plant  garden. 

Taken  in  hand  at  the  right  time  and  given  the 
lilieral  treatment  they  require,  the  plants  are  by 
no  means  difficult  to  establish  :  rathertherever.se. 
The  month  of  September  is  absolutelj-  the  best 
for  transplanting,  for  the  following  reasons  :  The 
rootstook  of  the  plant  is  densely  clustered,  almost 
shortly  rhizomatous.  Two  sets  of  root-fibres  only 
are  produced  each  year — (1 )  the  main  roots,  which 
issue  from  the  under  side  of  the  slightly  creeping 
rootstook  about  September,  and  (2)  tlie  fibrous 
roots,  which  appear  on  the  main  roots  in  spring 
contemporaneous  with  the  new  leafage.  These 
main  roots  will  descend  ti:i  a  depth  of  from  3  feet 
to  4  feet  in  the  soil  in  the  case  of  large  examples, 
(.(. ,  two  to  three  years  planted  as  recommended. 
It  is  necessary  here  to  explain  that  these  main 
roots,  once  secured,  rarely,  if  ever,  extend  again, 
nor  do  they  produce  fibrous  roots  before  their 
time.  What  most  generally  happens  is  that  these 
main  roots  frequently  die  right  back  to  the  root- 
stock.  Plants  lifted  in  late  autumn  and  laid  in  are 
often  seen  in  winter  and  spring  with  their  root- 
fibres  a  dead  mass.  And  the  result  ?  The  plants 
exist  for  nearly  a  year  on  their  own  resources, 
hence  in  common  phraseology  they  are  impatient 
of  removal.  Thej'  have,  in  fact,  been  so  weakened 
by  this  wrong  process  that  it  is  a  wonder  the 
plants  remain  alive. 

Were  these  Christmas  Roses  perpetual-rooting 
subjects,  or  as  much  so  as  are  the  Lenten  Roses, 
the  period  over  which  they  might  be  profitably 
and  advantageously  transplanted  would  ))e 
considerably  extended.  They  are  not,  however, 
hence  the  value  of  September  planting,  and  l>y 
so  doing  the  two  sets  of  root-fibres  to  which  I 
have  drawn  attention  are  preserved  intact,  the 
main  object  being,  indeed,  that  the  planting  shall 
be  completed  before  the  emission  of  the  main 
roots  from  the  crown  or  rootstock. 

At  the  time  stated  the  tufts  may  be  pulled  into 
dozens  of  pieces,  plants  having  three  or  four 
growth  crowns  apparent  being  quite  large  enough 
for  transplanting.  For  reasons  already  stated, 
viz.,  the  roots  dying  back  to  the  erowii,  Ac,  it 
is  a  mistake  to  attempt  the  transplanting  of  large 
tufts  of  these  plants  intact.  Other  mistakes 
made  with  Christmas  Roses  include  that  of 
planting  in  cold,  imcongenial  corners  where  a 
ray  of  sunshine  never  reaches  the  plants.  Shade 
of  a  kind,  i.e.,  transparent  shade  or  distant 
shade  is  often  good,  but  it  is  not  essential,  and 
shade  of  a  kind — the  brick  wall  or  dwelling- 
house  kind-^where  the  soil  is  never  warmed  is 
bad.  In  such  places  the  plants  fall  a  pre}'  to 
leaf  disease.  Not  far  from  here  a  fine  clump 
fully  4  feet  across  has  for  years  grown  in  the 
fullest  exposure  and  not  more  than  9  feet  distant 
from  a  high,  i.e.,  10  feet,  red  brick  wall  of  south 
aspect.  Yet  nothing  could  of  its  kind  be  finer  or 
more  healthy.  Three  years  ago  I  took  a  small 
division  from  this  plant  in  early  September,  and 
eighteen  months  later  gathered  some  ten  dozen 
blossoms  from  my  plant.  I  mention  this  as  proof  of 
the  system  I  advocate  and  have  adopted  for  years. 

By  reason  of  their  deep  rooting  specially 
prepared  beds  of  soil  should  be  made  for  the 
plants,  and  not  less  than  3  feet  of  good  soil 
provided.  The  plants  especially  delight  in 
the  cooling  influence  of  sandstone  about  their 
roots,  and  this  mingled  with  the  soil  is  excellent 
in  hot  summers.  Good  loam  of  a  slightly  holding 
nature  is  the  best,  but  the  plants  are  not  over- 
fastidious  provided  a  depth  of  good  soil  is  assured. 
Old  mortAr  and  grit  are  both  excellent  where 
heavy  soils  obtain.  Well-decayed  organic  manure 
shoiild  be  freely  incorporated  with  the  soil,  and 
the  addition  of  an  S-inch  pot  of  bone-meal  to 
each  square  yard  of  ground,  tlie  meal  to  be 
woi'ked  in  2  feet  or  more  deep  is  most  helpful. 
Large  plants  are  always  benefited  by  ample 
summer  waterings  of  liquid  manure. 

Hamplon  Hill.  E.  H.  .Jenkins. 
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FOR    THE    SOUTH    AND    SOUTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Flower    Garden. 

ROSES  FROM  CUTTINGS.— Now  is 
a  good  time  to  start  increasing 
Roses  by  cuttings.  More  especially 
does  this  apply  to  Teas,  Hj^brid 
Teas,  Chinas,  &e.  The  best  cuttings 
are  firm,  well-ripened  shoots  that 
have  just  finished  flowering.  They  should  be 
secured  before  they  start  into  growth  again. 
Select  pieces  6  inches  to  S  inches  long,  taking 
them  off  with  a  heel,  which  should  be  carefully 
trimmed  with  a  sharp  knife  ;  the  lower  leaves 
and  a  little  of  the  soft  tip  of  the  shoot  removed. 
We  dibble  them  half  their  length  round  the  edge 
of  a  l)-inch  pot,  in  which  the  soil  should  be 
rammed  firmly.  They  are  then  well  watered  and 
stood  in  a  cold  frame  under  a  north  wall.  If  it 
is  desired  to  root  a  large  quantity  of  them,  a 
piece  of  ground  should  be  prepared,  with  the 
addition  of  plenty  of  coarse  sand  and  a  little  leaf- 
soil.  Tread  it  firmly  and  place  frames  over  it. 
into  which  the  cuttings  may  be  dibbled  directl}'. 
Lilium  candidum  (Madonna  Lily).  —  The 
planting  or  replanting  of  this  fine  Lily  should  on 
no  account  be  delayed  beyond  this  month.  Do 
not  plant  deeply,  but  just  cover  the  bulbs. 
Owing  to  disease  this  Lily  is  now  seldom  seen  in 
good  condition,  except  in  cottage  gardens.  If 
affected  with  disease  the  bulbs  should  be  dried 
in  the  sun  for  a  day,  then  placed  in  a  sack  with 
plenty  of  flowers  of  sulphur  and  well  shaken  up. 
When  planting  do  not  add  manure  unless  it  is 
placed  deep  down  away  from  the  bulbs. 

PL.iNTS  Under  Glass. 

Chrysanthemums  will  now  benefit  by  a  good 
top-dressing,  first  removing  all  weeds  and  suckers 
and  stirring  the  surface  soil  with  a  pointed  stick. 
The  top-dressing  should  consist  of  some  good 
loam  and  horse  manure  passed  through  a  sieve. 
To  every  bushel  of  this  half  a  peck  of  bone-meal 
may  be  added.  Apply  this  dressing  when  the 
soil  is  fairly  moist,  and  ram  it  well  with  a 
potting  stick.  Extra  care  as  regards  watering 
must  be  used  for  some  time  after  top-dressing. 

The  shoots  should  be  regularly  tied  and  made 
secure  against  wind,  allowing  ample  room  between 
each,  so  that  sun  and  air  ma}'  reach  them. 
Earwigs  often  do  much  damage  ;  they  must  be 
trapped,  using  short  pieces  of  Broad  Bean  stalks 
or  Bamboo  for  this  purpose.  The  tops  of  the 
shoots  if  affected  with  fly  should  be  dusted  with 
Tobacco  Powder,  applying  it  during  the  evening 
and  syringing  it  off  next  morning. 

Hardy  Fruit. 
Summer  priming  of  Apples  and  Pears  may  now 
be  commenced  ;  but  as  regards  the  time  to  do 
this  cultivators  should  to  a  certain  extent  be 
guided  by  their  experience  of  their  own  districts, 
for  if  done  too  early  it  generally  results  in  much 
secondary  growth.  Shorten  the  shoots  to  four 
or  five  leaves.  Thus  if  lateral  growth  takes 
place  it  will  be  from  the  end  buds,  and  will  be 
cut  away  during  the  winter  pruning.  The 
leading  shoots  may  be  left  full  length  ;  in  anj' 
case,  only  shorten  to  about  two-thirds.  This 
summer  pruning  should  be  done  gradually, 
starting  at  the  top  of  the  tree.  The  fruit, 
especially  if  wanted  for  exhibition,  should  be 
supported  and  exposed  to  the  sun. 

Kitchen  Garden. 
Mushrooms.  —Preparations  should  now  be  made 
for  making  up  beds  indoors.  As  advised  in  a 
former  calendar,  the  house  should  first  be 
thoroughly  cleansed  before  putting  in  fresh  beds. 
A  start  should  now  be  made  to  collect  manure 
for  this  purpose.  Shake  the  rougher,  strawy 
portion  from  it,  and  spread  the  manure  thinly  on 


the  floor  of  a  dry,  open  shed  until  enough  is 
collected  to  form  a  bed.  It  should  then  be 
thrown  up  in  a  heap  to  ferment,  taking  care  that 
it  does  not  get  over-heated.  To  prevent  this  it 
should  be  turned  back,  repeating  the  process 
until  the  whole  is  sweet  and  in  good  condition. 
The  bed  may  then  be  formed,  adding  the  manure 
gradually,  and  treading  it  as  firmly  as  possible. 
When  the  temperature  has  declined  to  about  ,S0" 
spawn  the  bed,  and  cover  it  with  an  inch  of 
good,  sifted  loam,  which  beat  down  firmly  with 
the  back  of  a  spade.  If  everything  goes  well 
Mushrooms  may  be  expected  in  about  eight 
weeks  time.  J.  Coutts. 

(Gardener  to  Sir  T.  Dyke  Acland,  Bart. ) 
Killerton,  Devcm. 


FOR    THE    NORTH   AND    NORTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 
PoiNSETTlAS. — Plants  that  are  making  vigorous 
growth,  and  have  filled  the  pots  with  roots, 
should  be  given  more  air,  and  except  during  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day  will  not  require  shading. 
A  little  ventilation  may  be  given  at  night,  and 
the  plants  encouraged  to  grow  by  syringing 
morning  and  afternoon. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums  for  Winter  Flowering. — 
As  soon  as  these  are  well  established  feeding  may 
be  practised,  and  an  occasional  sprinkling  of 
some  kind  of  artificial  manure  applied.  Remove 
all  flowers  and  the  points  of  very  strong  shoots, 
allowing  the  plants  to  stand  thinly,  taking  care 
that  they  do  not  suffer  for  want  of  water  during 
dry  weather. 

Fruits  Under  Glass. 
Pot  Trees  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines. — Early- 
forced  trees  will  now  have  ceased  growth,  and 
should  be  placed  out  of  doors  in  a  shady  position. 
Syringe  daily  for  a  few  daj-s  after  removal  from 
the  house,  and  as  soon  as  the  trees  become  accli- 
matised, place  in  a  sunnj'  position  for  six  weeks, 
plunging  the  pots  so  that  water  will  not  be 
needed  so  often.  Fruit  on  Cherry  trees  in  per- 
manent borders  will  have  disappeared,  and  the 
ventilators  may  be  left  wide  open  day  and  night. 
Syringe  the  foliage  daily,  and  water  the  border 
as  required,  so  that  the  fruit-bearing  spurs  for 
another  season  maj'  be  properly  developed. 
Afiord  air  in  abundance  to  late  varieties  growing 
in  pots,  syringing  the  trees  until  the  fruit  shows 
signs  of  ripening,  when  it  must  be  discontinued. 
All  early  varieties  that  have  finished  fruiting 
should  be  removed  to  a  position  out  of  doors, 
plunging  the  pots. 

Hardy  Fruit. 
Morello  Chen-ies. — Trees  on  walls  are  usually 
furnished  with  plenty  of  young  wood,  as  it  is 
upon  these  that  good  crops  of  fruit  are  generally 
secured.  The  bare  parts  of  old  branches  may 
be  covered  with  new  shoots,  not,  however, 
overcrowding.  Weak  and  ill-placed  shoots  may 
be  cut  out  entirely  and  a  good  selection  of  J'oung 
shoots  laid  in  to  form  bearing  wood  for  next 
year.  Spur  growths  may  be  encouraged  for 
furnishing  parts  where  the  J'oung  growth  cannot 
be  utilised.  Trees  will  now  require  to  be  netted 
up,  and  as  soon  as  the  crop  has  been  cleared  the 
old  bearing  shoots  may  be  removed  and  the 
foliage  well  cleansed  if  insects  are  in  evidence. 

Flower   Garden. 

The  Madonna  Lily  (Lilium  candidum). — This 
will  now  be  in  condition  for  lifting  and  trans- 
planting. If  the  stock  is  free  from  disease,  they 
may  be  transplanted  at  once,  but  where  the 
disease  has  been  prevalent  they  are  better 
removed  under  glass,  where  they  can  be  dried  in 
the  sun  for  a  few  weeks,  and  before  planting  a 
good  dressing  of  flowers  of  sulphur  should  be 
given.  The  present,  with  the  flower  garden  at 
its  best,  is  a  good  time  to  decide  upon  the 
alterations  and  improvements  to  be  introduced 
among   the   summer    bedding   next    year.       The 


approximate  number  of  plants  required  for  each 
bed  may  be  jotted  downi,  so  that  it  will  be  com- 
paratively easy  to  make  a  list  of  the  different 
numbers  required.  Stock  may  be  propagated  in 
sufficient  quantities  before  the  autumn  frosts. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Winter  Soming. — A  sowing  of  winter  Lettuce 
should  be  made  about  this  date,  and  another  a 
fortnight  later.  In  cold,  wet  gardens  gi-ow  the 
winter  supply  in  frames.  These  should  be  filled 
to  within  8  inches  from  the  lights,  and  the  seed- 
lings pricked  out  0  inches  apart  each  way. 
Ground  for  the  sowing  of  winter  Onions  should 
be  now  prepared  and  seed  got  in.  The  seedlings  of 
the  first  sowing  of  Cabbage  are  now  pushing 
through,  and  a  second  sowing  should  be  got  in. 
A  good  breadth  of  Spinach  may  be  sown  on 
ground  that  has  carried  an  early  crop  of  Peas, 
Lettuce  or  something  which  has  not  exhausted 
the  soil. 

Ar!(s/s»-oo»w.— Manure  should  now  be  collected 
for  forming  beds  in  the  Mushroom  house,  to 
follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  outdoor  supply. 
Before  making  up  beds  the  house  should  be 
thoroughly  cleansed  and  the  walls  whitewashed. 
W.  H.  Lambert. 
(Gardener  to  Earl  Grey. ) 

Mowick,  Northumberland. 
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ANSWERS 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 
Questions  and  Answers.— TAe  Editor  intends 
to  malce  The  Garden  helpflil  to  all  readers  who  desire 
dssietance,  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may 
lie,  and  vrith  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  e/  the 
"Answers  to  Correspondents"  column.  All  communica- 
tions should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side 
•/  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  I  HE 
Garden,  so,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  Londm, 
W.C.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER, 
The  name  and  address  of  the  setider  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the. 
paper.  Whm  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should 
be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


FLOWER    GARDEN. 

Plants  for  a  narrow  border  (Chate- 
laine).— The  Japanese  Anemone  would  be  an 
excellent  plant  for  the  shady  part  of  the  border, 
although  the  flower  stems  would  reach  to  more 
than  '2i  feet  in  height.  In  the  narrower  part  of 
the  border  such  things  as  Phloxes,  Montbretias, 
Lychnis  chaleedonica,  (ieum  Heldreichi,  Campa- 
nula persieifolia,  and,  in  fact,  almost  any  of  the 
hardy  herbaceous  perennials  would  do.  Some  of 
the  dwai-f  Michaelmas  Daisies  and  the  early 
flowering  Chrysanthemums  would  be  ideal  plants 
for  your  border.  The  Michaelmas  Daisies  would 
do  well  in  a  partly  shaded  border. 

Collection  of  Irises  (/r!;<).— The  general 
collection  of  rhizomatous  Irises,  like  those 
belonging  to  the  germanica,  pallida,  squalens, 
variegata  and  pumila  sections,  may  be  grown 
with  success  in  the  soil  and  situation  you  mention. 
The  heatherland  should  be  cleared  and  then 
deeply  dug,  and  as  the  soil  consists  of  sand  and 
stones  only  it  would  be  advisable  to  add  some 
well-decayed  manure.  The  latter  should  be 
buried  deeply,  so  that  none  of  it  comes  into 
contact  with  the  rhizomes,  yet  still  be  within 
reach  of  the  roots.  The  best  time  to  plant  these 
Irises  is  in  the  early  autumn,  so  that  the  roots 
begin  to  grow  and  the  plants  become  established 
before  the  winter.  For  the  Oncocyolus  group 
a  frame  facing  nearly  south  would  be  most  suit- 
able. To  the  natural  soil  should  be  added  a  good 
proportion  of  mortar  rubbish,  as  well  as  some 
loam,  if  the  soil  is  very  sandy.  •  The  plants 
should  only  be   covered    with    lights   when   the 
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rhizomes  are  being  ripened  off.  from  July  till 
thej'  naturally  start  growing  a^ain  in  the  late 
autumn.  They  should  not,  however,  be  en- 
couraged to  grow  at  all  before  the  winter,  but 
are  best  kept  as  dry  as  possible.  When  growth 
oomniences  plenty  of  air  must  be  given.  In 
planting  these  Irises  the  soil  round  about  the 
rhizomes  should  be  made  very  tirm.  loose  planting 
being  fatal.  Iris  lie%ngata,  I.  albo  purpurea,  I. 
sibirica  in  its  many  varieties  and  I.  versicolor 
might  be  grown  well  around  small  tubs  sunk  in 
the  ground  where  there  was  an  almost  constant 
overflow  of  water,  except  in  winter. 

Cupious  Foxglove  (E.  J.  H.).-The  Foxglove  you 
sent  is  a  well-known  form  called  nionstrosum,  and  it  is 
now  fixed  and  may  be  purchased. 

Hardy  plants  (Subscriber).  —  Gaillaretias  and 
Catananches  are  hardy  and  can  be  left  out  of  doors  during 
the  winter.  A  moderately  deep  sandy  loam  suits  them 
both  well. 

Violas  (.A.  K.  F.).—Vox  spring  flowering  it  is  better  to 
lift  the  old  plants  and  divide  them.  For  summer  flowering 
the  plants  can  be  grown  from  cuttings  inserted  in  August. 
Keep  them  in  a  cold  frame  during  the  winter,  planting 
them  out  where  they  are  to  flower  in  April  or  May.  If 
you  keep  the  old  flowers  cut  off  it  prolongs  the  flowering 
season  considerably. 

Narcissus  failing  (E.  M.  C.  C.).— With  reference 
to  enclosed  letter,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Narcissus 
bulbs  forwarded  have  been  attacked  by  some  insect,  but 
we  do  not  think  that  it  is  the  Narcissus  fly,  as  we  cannot 
And  any  evidence  of  a  grub.  We  can  only  suggest  that  the 
bulbs  be  carefully  selected,  and  only  the  soundest  and 
most  healthy-looking  planted  back  and  put  into  a  fresh 
piece  of  ground.  Perhaps  an  examination  of  the  soil  will 
show  what  insect  it  is  that  has  attacked  the  bulbs. 

Anchusa  Dpopmore  variety  (A.  K.  Jf.).— The 
most  satisfactory  way  to  increase  this  plant  is  to  lift  the 
clump  after  flow'erin;  and  cut  off  some  of  the  thick  fleshy 
roots.  If  these  arc  cut  up  into  pieces  about  2  inches  in 
length  and  placed  in  a  box  of  light  sandy  soil,  each  piece 
will  grow  into  a  nice  plant.  At  the  base  of  the  stems 
growths  are  produced  on  some  of  the  plants.  These  may 
be  either  taken  off  with  a  few  roots  attached  or  allowed 
to  remain  and  flower  in  the  same  position  the  following  year. 

Campanula  pypamidalis  (A.  K.  F.).— From 
what  you  say  your  plants  are  strong  and  healthy.  \  on 
will  obtain  many  more  flowers  on  a  sinvde  spike  than  you 
would  on  one  spike  if  there  were  several  on  the  plant.  If 
any  of  your  plants  are  not  flowering  pot  them  on,  and  you 
will  get  several  spikes  from  them  next  year.  Feed  your 
plants  with  manure  water  till  they  arc  well  in  flower.  Put 
them  in  the  greenhouse  as  soon  as  the  first  flowers  open  or 
the  bees  will  spoil  them.  Pick  the  old  flowers  off  as  they 
go  over,  to  prevent  damping  and  assist  the  development 
II.'  t'.;.'  buds  still  to  open. 


growing -kinds  prove  so  satisfactory  with  you,  it  would  be 
a  good  plan  for  you  to  limit  your  selection  to  them  alone. 

Dpacsenas  floweplng  (Boot).— It  is  by  no  means 
unusual  f<ir  Dracainas  to  flower  when  they  have  attained  a 
sufficient  age  to  do  so. 

Lantanas  (Sw(.»cr*«r).— Lantanas  are  as  hardy  and 
as  easily  grown  as  Geraniums,  but  comparison  with 
Fuchsias  would  be  better,  as  their  cultural  requirements 
in  all  respects  more  nearly  conform  to  that  of  a  Fuchsia. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 
Transplanting  Roses  (E.  M. 


D.). 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 

Pelargoniums  (SK''Sfn7«  ■/•).— Your  expe- 
rience of  two  year  old  Pelargoniums  flowering 
more  freeh'  than  young  plants  is  in  accord  with 
that  of  all  other  cultivators.  The  best  and  easiest 
way  to  keep  old  plants  through  the  winter  is  to 
pot  them  singly  into  as  small  pots  as  possible, 
and  give  them  "a  good  light  position  in  a  green- 
house where  a  minimum  -n-inter  temperature  of 
40°  Fahr.  is  maintained.  There  are  various 
other  makeshifts,  but  though  at  times  successful 
none  of  them  can  be  regarded  as  perfectly  satis- 
factory. Cutting  oft'  the  leaves  and  putting  the 
old  plants  into  shallow  boxes  of  sand  is  some- 
times resorted  to  with  a  fair  measure  of  sueeess. 
With  this  treatment  the  plants  are  usually 
wintered  in  a  cellar  or  some  structure  free  from 
frost.  Sometimes  the  loss  among  these  plants  is 
considerable,  and  at  others  a  fair  proportion  will 
pass  uninjured  through  the  winter,  but  in  spring 
they  need  a  little  heat  to  bring  them  on  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.  Of  the  two  methods  we 
prefer  laj'ing  the  roots  in  boxes  of  sand  to  hang- 
ing them  up  in  bundles.  Unless  the  weather  is 
exceptionally  mild,  you  cannot,  of  course,  expect 
to  keep  them  through  the  winter  in  an  unheated 
structure. 

Pelapgoniums  tupningr  yellows  (Subscriber).— 
In  all  probability  the  cause  of  your  Pelargoniums  turning 
yellow  is  lack  of  nourishment  and,  perhaps,  to  a  certain 
extent,  want  of  air.  Naturally  the  weaker  growers  are  the 
first  to  show  signs  of  suffering.  The  trouble  might  very 
possibly  be  remedied  by  an  occasional  watering  with  weak 
li(iuid  manure.  It  should  be  allowed  to  stand  till  it  is 
ciuite  clear,  then,  after  being  diluted  according  to  its 
strength,  the  Pelargoniums  may  be  watered  with  it  at 
intervals  of  ten  days  or  a  fortnight.  For  flowering  plants 
in  pots  you  must  he  careful  throughout  the  summer  that 
the  soil  is  not  allowed  to  become  dry.    As  the  vigorous- 


Providing  you  take  up  tlie  Roses  very  carefully, 
reserving  as  many  roots  as  possible,  and  a 
quantitj-  of  soil  round  about  the  roots,  and  make 
a  point  of  not  leaving  them  out  of  the  ground 
for  any  considerable  time,  we  think  your  old 
bush  Roses  ought  to  transplant  successfully. 
The  end  of  October  would  be  a  suitable  time. 
You  will  probably  have  to  prune  them  back 
rather  hard  next  spring,  because  some  of  the 
shoots  are  almost  certain  to  die  back.  Before 
pruning,  though,  we  should  be  inclined  to  see 
how  they  start  into  growth,  and  then  prune 
aocordingl}'. 

Roses  not  lasting  (f''  S. ). —The  reason 
your  Roses  lasted  a  short  time  may  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  your  plants  are  not  in  good  health, 
consequently  the  blooms  lack  what  is  known  as 
substance.  When  plants  are  making  vigorous 
growth  they  produce  much  finer  flowers  than 
plants  which  are  weak,  and  naturally  the  blooms 
last  longer.  You  do  not  say  which  varieties  you 
have,  for  some  sorts  fade  much  more  quickly  than 
others.  Some  Tea  Roses,  particularly,  are  soon 
over.  If  you  grow  some  of  the  vigorous  Hybrid 
Teas  you  would  have  no  cause  for  such  complaint 

that    is,    if   you  cultivated    them    well.       The 

length  of  time  Roses  last,  of  course,  depends  a 
good  deal  on  the  weather.  They  naturally  fade 
more  quickly  in  hot  than  in  cool  weather. 

Soot  water  for  Roses  ( w.  .ff.).— From 

the  appearance  of  the  blossoms  the  plants  are 
suffering  from  injury  to  the  roots.  We  should 
say  the  soot  water  was  too  strong.  This  is 
evidently  a  case  where  a  little  would  have  been 
beneficial,  but  too  much  is  worse  than  none  at  all. 
Soot  is  a  powerful  manure  and  especially  fresh 
soot,  and  when  used  as  manure  should  be  given 
very  carefully.  You  must  cut  off  all  the  burnt- 
up  blossoms,  and  leave  the  plants  to  recover  if 
possible.  Certainly  we  should  advise  you  to 
suggest  to  your  employer  the  advisability  of 
withholding  any  more  soot  for  the  present.  \\'eak 
doses  of  manure  form  much  the  safer  plan  of  feed- 
ing Roses,  and  if  you  again  use  soot  put  about  a 
peck  in  a  bag  and  drop  this  into  a  tub  holding 
about  ."jO  gallons  of  water.  The  liquor  can  then  be 
admixed  with  stable  drainings  and  applied  about 
one  part  to  two  parts  of  water. 

Roses  malformed  (C.  A.  3/.).— The  green  centres 
in  Rose  buds  are  generally  accounted  for  by  some  check 
to  the  gr.iwth,  and  late  frosts  are  very  often  supposed  to 
be  the  cause  cif  this  malfonuation.  It  is  not  at  all  un- 
common, and  it  is  more  frequent  in  some  varieties  than 
in  others,  but  it  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  flower 
you  sent.  It  is  quite  likely  that  the  cold  wet  spring 
which  we  had  is  responsible  for  the  injury. 


against  walls  do  not  benefit  by  rain  to  nearly  the 
same  extent  as  those  growing  in  the  open  garden, 
and  unless  they  are  thoroughly  well  watered  when 
the  fruits  have  formed  many  of  these  will 
certainly  fall  off.  You  give  us  so  few  particulars 
that  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  definite  reply,  but  it 
is  probable  that  your  trees  require  careful  and 
systematic  pruning. 

Grapes   disfigured   {J.  A.  C.).— We 

have  had  several  complaints  lately  about  the 
unsatisfactory  setting  of  Cannon  Hall  Muscat, 
and  from  experience  we  have  often  found  it  a 
poor  "setter."  This,  together  with  the  facts 
that  the  vinery  faces  east  and  that  the  Vine  is 
on  the  back  wall  and  that  practieallj'  the  only 
ventilator  is  just  above  the  Vines  on  this  wall, 
fully  accounts  for  the  poor  state  of  your  Cannon 
Hall  Muscat.  Consider  also  that  it  flowered 
later  than  the  others,  in  dull  weather  and 
probably  at  that  time  you  admitted  little  air. 
This  is  a  tender-skinned  Grape,  and  the  cold  east 
winds  blowing  in  upon  it  might  affect  it.  When 
a  vinery  faces  east  there  is  also  greater  danger  of 
the  berries  scalding,  for  the  sun  shines  on  the 
house  very  early.  So  far  as  we  could  determine 
from  the  (irapes  sent  the}-  were  not  diseased. 

Opapes  failing  (E.  S.).— There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  the  leaves  you  enclose.  The  colouring  is  quite 
natural  to  some  varieties  as  they  mature,  so  you  need  not 
trouble  about  them.  The  state  of  the  berries  appears  to 
be  due  to  imperfect  fertilisation.  This  might  be  caused 
by  unsuitable  conditions  or  temperature  at  the  time  the 
Vines  were  in  bloom,  or  it  might  be  caused  by  faulty  root- 
action.  The  latter  can  only  be  remedied  by  removing 
some  of  the  old  border  soil  until  you  come  to  the  roots, 
and  having  made  sure  that  the  drainage  is  good,  replace 
the  soil  taken  out  with  good  turfy  loam. '  Unless  the 
border  is  in  good  condition  the  soil  is  liable  to  become  too 
wet,  cold  and  sour,  and  this  causes  the  roots  to  decay. 
We  think  the  trouble  may  be  partly  due  to  too  low 
a  temperature.  This  variety  will  not  grow  well  in  a  tem- 
perature suited  to  Black  Hamburgh. 


FRUIT     GARDEN. 
Clierry    tree    unsatisfactory 

{ T.  ir.  B. ).— It  is  impossible  to  say  with  certainty 
what  the  Cherry  is  from  the  two  poor  fruits  you 
sent,  but,  as  far  as  we  can  tell,  the  variety  is 
Frogmore  Bigarreau.  You  say  that  the  trees 
bloom  well  but  bear  little  or  no  fruit.  This 
seems  to  suggest  that  the  shoots  may  be  crowded 
together,  and  the  fruits  have  no  chance  of  ripen- 
ing properly,  or  the  roots  may  be  in  uncongenial 
soil.  The  failure  of  a  crop  might  also  be  due  to 
the  damage  done  by  spring  frosts.  These 
often  plav  considerable  havoc  with  the  blossom 
of  the  Cherry.  You  do  not  say  %yhether  the 
trees  are  growing  against  a  wall  or  in  tlie  open 
garden.  If  the  former,  dryness  at  the  roots 
might  cause  the  fruits  to  fall.      Trees  growing 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 
Vegetables  for  elay  soil  iS.  ^■.).— If 

planted  without  loss  of  time,  and  good  strong 
plants  are  used,  the  following  will  succeed  well 
on  trenched  and  manured  clay  soils,  pro\-ided 
the  plants  are  watered  occasionally  in  dry 
weather  until  their  roots  have  obtained  a  good 
hold  of  the  soil :  Brussels  Sprouts,  Coleworts, 
Cauliflowers,  Broccoli  (for  spring  use).  Leeks, 
Cottager's  and  Scotch  Kale,  Drumhead  Cabbage, 
Leeks,  Cos  and  Cabbage  Luttuce  and  C«lery. 
Of  the  following  vegetables  seed  may  now  be 
sown,  when  satisfactory  crops  should  follow 
througli  the  autumn  and  winter :  Spinach, 
Turnips,  Parsley,  Horn  Carrot,  Turnip-rooted 
Beetroot,  Leeks  (for  spring  use).  Lettuce,  both 
Cabbage  and  Cos,  also  Batavian  Endive  for  salad. 
On  Augtist  12  Cabbage  and  Onions  for  spring 
crops  may  be  sown. 

Stem     tuberation     of     Potatoes 

(F.  H.). — The  tops  of  Potato  plants  sent  shows 
what  is  known  as  stem  tuberation  in  a  very 
marked  way.  This  stem  or  bud  tuberation  is  not 
common,  yet  we  have  often  seen  it  in  past  years. 
It  owes  its  existence  entirely  to  some  injury 
resulting  to  the  stems  of  the  plants  low  down, 
and  usually  near  the  seed  tuber  from  which  they 
spring.  The  bottoms  of  the  stems  of  the  portions 
sent  show  the  rind  or  bark  to  be  quite  hard  and 
dead,  and  for  that  re-ason  the  sap  elaborated  in 
the  leaves,  which  in  normal  healthy  stems  passes 
down  the  inner  or  cambium  layer  of  bark  or  rind 
to  the  roots  and  helps  to  form  new  tubers,  is, 
because  of  the  decay  of  the  rind  low  down, 
arrested  and  cannot  perform  its  proper  functions. 
For  that  reason  it  proceeds  to  form  these  air 
tubers  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  as  seen  on 
your  plants. 

Gapden  Peas  failing  (H.  .V.).— As  yoiu-  Peas 
grow  well  in  one  part  of  the  garden  and  fail  in  another,  it 
seems  to  be  fairly  evident  that  the  soil  is  unsuitable  in 
that  part,  where  they  refuse  to  grow.  Perhaps  the  ground 
is  too  poor  for  them.  Peas  like  a  rich  soil  and  plenty  of 
moisture,  and  unless  these  conditions  are  provided  they 
very  rarely  give  satisfaction.  If  you  were  to  dig  the  soil 
deeply  ami  enrich  it  with  manure  the  Peas  would  probably 
do  much  better. 
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EDITORIAL.    NOTICES. 

Every  department  of  horticulture  is  represented  in  THE 
Garden,  and  the  Editor  invites  readers  to  send  in  qitestume 
relating  to  matters  upon  which  they  wish  advice  from 
competent  authorities.  With  that  object  he  zoishes  to  mxike 
the  "Answers  to  Correspondents"  columns  a  conspicuous 
feature,  and,  when  queries  are  printed,  he  hopes  readers 
will  kindly  give  enquirers  the  bene/it  of  their  assistaTice. 
All  commu7iications  mu^t  be  written  clearly  on  one  side 
only  of  the  paper,  and  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  The 
Garden,  accompanied  by  ■name  and  address  of  the  sender. 


The  Editor  weXconnes  photographs,  articles  and  notes, 
but  he  vrill  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  return.  All 
reasonable  care,  however,  will  he  taken,  and,  where  stamps 
are  enclosed,  he  will  endeavour  to  return  non-accepted 
contributions. 


As  regards  photographs,  if  payment  be  desired,  the 
Editor  asks  that  the  price  required  for  reproduction  be 
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the  actual  photographer  or  owiur  of  the  copyright  will  be 
treated  ivith. 


The  Editor  vrill  not  be  responsible  for  the  return  of  artistic 
or  literary  contributions  which  he  may  Twt  be  able  to  use, 
and  the  receipt  of  a  proof  must  twt  be  taken  as  evidence 
that  an  article  is  accepted.  Publication  in  THE  GARDEN 
will  alone  be  recognised  as  acceptance. 


Ogices:  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C, 


NEW   DAFFODILS    TO    BUY. 

IT  is  part  of  human  nature  to  like  a 
change.  To  explain  why  it  should  be 
so  would  be  to  know  some  of  the 
secrets  of  the  Almighty  who  has  made 
man  what  he  is.  But  we  need  not 
bemoan  our  fate,  for  together  with  the  desire 
for  change  that  is  implanted  in  human 
hearts,  there  is  also  in  most  cases  the  means 
of  gratification  not  far  off,  if  only  we  have 
eyes  to  see  and  the  knowledge  to  know.  This 
is  the  history  of  fashion,  and  the  floral  world 
is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  In  the  laying 
out  of  gardens  we  have  only  to  remember 
how  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  "  formal "  garden  began  to  be 
changed  into  the  "  landscape  "  style ;  or  how 
one  after  another  a  certain  flower  has  had 
its  day  and  then  given  place  to  another. 
To-day  the  turn  of  the  Daffodil  has  come. 
It  is  undoubtedly  the  popular  spring  flower, 
and  we  have  only  to  take  up  an  ordinary 
bulb  list  and  see  how  many  are  the  varieties 
that  are  there  listed  to  realise  how  general 
the  wish  must  be  to  have  them.  The  pur- 
pose of  these  present  notes  is  to  suggest  to 
those  whose  beds  and  borders  are  stocked 
with  such  old  standard  kinds  as  Emperor 
and  Empress,  Sir  Watkin  and  Barri  Con- 
spicuus  and  Minnie  Hulme  and  Ornatus,  a 
few  of  the  more  "reasonable"  newer  ones 
that  are  worthy  to  be  added  to  these  old 
favourites  and  at  the  same  time  give  that 
pleasing  variation  which  is  so  enticing  and 
so  satisfactory. 

Probably  many  have  wished  to  grow  a 
large  white  Dafi'odil,  and  have  tried  Cernuus 
or  Mrs.  Thompson,  but  have  found  them 
very  unsatisfactory  if  they  have  not  quite 
disappeared  in  two  or  three  years.  There  is 
now,  however,  a  large  white  Trumpet  to  be 
bought  at  a  fairly  reasonable  price.jthat  no 
one  need  be  afraid  of  getting,  for  it  has  an 
excellent  constitution  and  splendid  habit.  I 
refer  to  Mme.  de  Qraaft'.  It  can  now  be 
bought  at  about  12s.  a  dozen  or  even  less, 
and  it  is  well  worth  the  money,  for  it  is  a 
decided  contrast  and  change  from  the  all- 
yellows  and  bicolors.  It  is  a  shapely  noble 
flower  vrith  a  large  pure  white  perianth  and 
a  trumpet  of  very  pale  primrose,  which  soon 
passes  to  white  as  it  grows  older.  Another 
acquisition  would  be  Gloria  Mundi,  a  truly 
magnificent    flower,    with     a    deep    yellow 


perianth  and  a  large  open  cup  of  rich  orange 
red.  It  is  a  flower  that  I  can  highlf  recom- 
mend as  one  that  will  hold  its  own  for  years 
as  one  of  the  best  of  all  of  this  type  of  Medios, 
price  Is.  6d.  or  2s.  each.  Some,  doubtless, 
have  a  special  liking  for  the  beautiful  White 
Leedsii ;  if  so,  they  should  buy  a  few  White 
Lady  at  about  203.  a  dozen.  It  has  a 
splendid  tall -growing  habit,  with  a  fine 
round  overlapping  perianth  surrounding  a 
delightfully  crinkled  pale  canary  cup.  It 
flowers  very  freely,  and  lasts  well  in  water  as 
a  cut  flower.  Seagull  and  Albatross  (illus- 
trated in  The  Garden),  which  were  some  of 
the  earliest  of  Engleheart's  seedlings  to  come 
on  the  market,  are  now  to  be  had  at  a  fairly 
reasonable  price.  They  are  tall,  handsome 
plants,  with  pure  white  perianths  ;  but  in 
the  former  the  cup  is  canary  yellow  with  a 
very  pale  rim,  while  in  the  latter  case  the 
cup  is  more  of  a  citron,  and  has  a  well- 
defined  margin  of  red.  Seagull  has  the 
reputation  of  being  a  good  dry  weather  flower. 
Certainly  it  never  did  better  than  in  1906. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  we  had  very  few 
incomparabilis  with  white  perianths  and 
red  cups,  flowers  after  the  style  of  Flora 
Wilson  or  Mrs.  C.  Bowley  ;  we  now  have  a 
fair  number.  Among  these  one  of  the  best 
is  Lucifer.  It  has  a  large  starry  perianth, 
and  the  cup,  which  is  of  the  deepest  orange 
red,  is  much  larger  than  in  the  old  varieties. 
It  is  worth  about  30s.  a  dozen,  and  should 
certainly  be  bought,  as  it  is  a  decided 
advance.  No  section  has  been  more  improved 
than  the  Poeticus.  Almira  is  a  cheap  variety 
(about  2s.  6d.  a  dozen)  which  came  from 
Holland.  It  does  not  thrive  as  a  rule  in 
English  gardens,  but  it  is  certainly  worth 
anyone  trying,  for  it  is  a  beautiful  flower, 
with  a  delightful  wavy  perianth,  a  sort  of 
Countess  Spencer  Ornatus. 

One  of  the  most  distinct  and  at  the 
same  time  one  of  the  most  reliable  is  Cassan- 
dra. It  is  a  fine  tall  grower,  and  has  a  very 
large  solid-looking  pure  white  perianth,  with 
a  rather  small  red-margined  cup.  It  can  be 
had  at  about  25s.  a  dozen.  There  are  many 
other  beautiful  new  flowers  in  this  section, 
such  as  Homer,  Virgil,  Horace,  Laureate, 
Epic,  (fee,  but  at  present  it  is  difficult  to  say 
which  is  the  best.  They  are  a  little  more 
expensive  than  most  of  the  kinds  previously 
mentioned.  Laureate  may  be  called  a  giant 
Ornatus,  and  will  appeal  to  those  who  like 
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this  type  of  eye,  while  the  admirers  of  the 
poetarum  eye  will  findalovelyfloweraftertheir 
own  heart  in  Horace.  In  any  flower  a  dis- 
tinct break  of  colour  is  always  appreciated 
by  novelty  seekers,  often  simply  because  it 
is  new  and  without  any  regard  to  its  intrinsic 
beauty.  So  far  new  Dafl'odils  have  not 
offended  in  this  way.  Apricot  is  a  small- 
sized  Magni,  with  an  apricot  trumpet,  which 
has  a  decided  suggestion  of  pink  in  it. 
Price  about  2s.  each.  Castille  is  a  tall  and 
vigorous  late  incomparabilis,  with  a  lenion 
perianth,  after  the  beautiful  Frank  Miles 
shape,  and  a  peculiar  rich  browny  orange- 
coloured  cup.  It  is  a  very  particular  favourite 
of  mine.     Price  about  7s.  6d.  each. 

I  will  conclude  these  notes  with  referring 
to  the  new  Poetaz  section.  They  spring 
from  crossing  Poeticus  with  Polyanthus 
Narcissus,  and  the  result  is  a  race  with 
fewer  but  much  finer  flowers  in  a  truss 
than  any  Polyanthus  variety,  and  what 
is  more  important  from  a  garden  point  of 
view,  they  are  much  hardier.  They  seem 
but  little  known  in  England,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Elvira,  and  when  Messrs.  K.  H.  Bath 
showed  some  vases  of  the  wonderfully  free 
and  taking  Irene  at  Vincent  Square  this 
spring,  they  attracted  considerable  attention. 
Judging  by  references  to  them  in  the  Eevue 
Hm-ticoh  (February  16,  190(i)  and  the 
catalogue  of  Messrs.  Vilmorin  -  Andrieux 
and  Co.  of  Paris  they  are  at  present  better 
known  and  more  appreciated  in  France  than 
with  us.  I  have  grown  a  baker's  dozen  this 
spring,  and  I  can  confidently  recommend 
them  for  garden  decoration.  They  are  ex- 
tremely showy  and  have  very  sweet  spicy 
scent,  something  like  Palmerston  and  Grand 
Duchess  among  the  Leedsiis,  only  more  pro- 
nounced. For  pots  they  have  no  rivals,  and 
it  must  only  be  a  question  of  time  before 
they  supersede  the  older  type  of  Tazettas,  as 
we  know  them  in  Mont  Cenis,  Grand 
Monarque,  Sir  I.  Newton  and  the  rest.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  best  Poetaz :  Elvira, 
white  with  yellow  cup  ;  Irene,  pale  citron 
perianth  with  yellow  cup,  free  ;  ideal,  white 
crinkled  perianth  with  the  brightest  of 
orange  cups  ;  Klondyke,  a  fine  yellow  with  a 
somewhat  reflexed  perianth  ;  Louise,  a  late 
Elvira  ;  and  Jeune  a  Merveille,  a  splendid 
well-shaped  yellow  with  a  distinct  reddish 
margin  to  the  cup,  a  lovely  flower. 

.Joseph  Jacob. 


PRIZES  FOR  GARDENERS. 


AWARDS  IN  THE  JULY  COMPETITION. 

The  first  prize  of  tour  guineas  is  awarded  to 
Thomas  Smith,  Walmsgate  Gardens,  Louth, 
Lincolnshire. 

The  second  prize  of  two  guineas  to  Mrs.  Palmes, 
Naburn  Hall,  York. 

The  third  prize  of  one  gxiinea  to  Charles 
Comfort,  The  Gardens,  Broomfield,  Davidson's 
Mains,  Midlothian. 

The  fourth  prize  of  half-a-guinea  to  Thomas 
Dent,  The  Gardens,  Castle  Ashby,  Northampton. 

The  essays  sent  in  by  the  following  are  highly 
commended  :  Walter  Smyth,  J^aunmore,  Holy- 
wood,  County  Down  ;  William  Coatts,  Burton, 
near  Neston,  Chester ;  W.  H.  Aggett,  Ber- 
mondsej'  ;  Arthur  Smith,  Box  36,  Westbury 
Station,  New  York,  U.S.A.  ;  Miss  M.  F.  Mark- 
ham,  Morland,  Penrith,  Cumberland  :  E.  Laura 
M.  Jobens,  9,  Pembroke  Park,  Dublin  ;  W.  H. 
Morton,  (iloucester  ;  Miss  Lilian  Wigram,  The 
Grove,   Northaw,   Potter's  Bar  ;  Fred   Hentsch, 


Rosary  Lodge,  Battersea  Park,  S.  W.  ;  George 
W.  Sizer,  Elsham  Hall  Gardens,  Lincoln  ;  George 
Banting,  The  Gardens,  Ashley  Court,  Tiverton, 
Devon  ;  Basil  Bolton,  4,  West  Lane,  Rotherhithe  : 
D.  Watson,  The  Gardens.  Sutton  Place,  (iuild- 
ford  ;  Charles  Turner,  41,  North  Road,  Highgate, 
N.  ;  Leslie  Greening,  3,  Pyrland  Road,  Richmond 
Hill,  Surrey ;  G.  H.  Webster,  Oak  Cottage, 
Woolton,  Liverpool  ;  G.  Sewell,  Lancashire  ; 
F.  W.  Seeker,  The  Gardens,  King's  Standing, 
Burton-on-Trent ;  C.  W.  Caulfield,  Bridgen 
House,  Park  Crescent,  Erith,  Kent ;  Miss  A. 
Boswell,  Meath  Home,  Godalming,  Surrey ; 
Miss  A.  P.  Manly,  79,  Harborne  Road,  Pklgbas- 
ton,  Birmingham ;  Crofton  Black,  Upminster, 
Essex  ;  and  H.  Stephen  Stokes,  Longdon, 
Rugeley,  Staffs. 

NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK 


FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

August  '20.  —  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
fjxhibition  and  Meeting;  Rothesay  and  Brighton 
(two  days)  Shows. 

August  21. — Shrewsbury  Floral  Fete  (two 
days). 


New    Professor   of    Forestry   ai 

Cambridge. — Dr.  Henry  has  been  appointed 
the  new  professor — a  wise  choice. 

Flowers   in    Ravenseourt   Park, 

Hammersmith. — In  the  old  English  flower 
garden  here — a  quiet  spot  much  appreciated  by 
visitors — Roses  are  now  making  a  fine  display  in 
beds.  Among  some  of  the  best  varieties  may  be 
mentioned  Captain  Christy,  light  salmon  flesh, 
distinct  in  colour,  a  free-flowering  variety  of  tine 
form;  Magna  Charta,  bright  pink,  large,  fine 
habit  ;  Baroness  Rotlischild,  very  light  silvery 
pink,  fine  shape  and  very  free  flowering  ;  Mme. 
Eugene  Verdier,  light  silvery  rose,  a  well- 
shaped  flower ;  Mme.  Victor  Verdier,  intense 
vivid  carmine ;  General  Jacqueminot,  brilliant 
velvety  red  ;  Caroline  Testout,  light  salmon 
pink  ;  Cheshunt  hybrid,  cherry  carmine,  a  fine 
flower,  free ;  and  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  rich 
vermilion,  fine  form.  On  arches  were  seen  in 
fine  condition  the  well-known  Aimcu  Vibert,  with 
its  large  clusters  of  pure  white  flowers,  and  the 
«ichuraiana  hybrid  Dorothy  Perkins,  its  beauti- 
ful shell  pink  flowers  being  produced  in  abundant 
clusters.  Among  many  oilier  subjects  giving  a 
wealth  of  showy  flowers  are  stately  Hollyhocks 
Campanula  carpatica,  light  blue,  very  free.  The 
popular  Heleniums  afford  a  good  supply  of 
flowers,  as  do  the  Antirrhinums,  while  thi 
fragrant  Mignonette  quite  revels  in  the  borders. 
—Quo. 

Scottish  Horticultural  Associa- 
tion.— The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Scottish  Horticultural  Association  was  held  at 
o,  St.  Andrew  Square,  P]dinburgh,  on  the  evening 
of  the  6th  inst.  ;  Mr.  D.  W.  Thomson,  the  presi 
dent,  presided  over  a  fair  attendance.  A  number 
of  exhibits  were  on  the  table.  The  paper  of  the 
evening  was  by  Mr.  J.  Moneur,  and  the  subject 
was  "  Gardening  as  a  Prison  Employment  for 
Criminal  Lunatics  and  Ordinary  Prisoners."  Mr. 
Moneur  favoured  the  employment  of  these  classes 
of  criminals  in  gardening,  and  advanced  several 
examples  of  successful  work  of  this  kind.  In  the 
course  of  the  discussion  some  difficulties  were 
pointed  out,  but  the  lecturer  received  a  warm 
vote  of  thanks  for  his  thoughtful  and  suggestive 
paper. 

Bo'ness    Rose   Show.— A  new   Rose 

society  has  been  formed  at  Bo'ness,  and  it  held  its 
first  show  in  the  Public  Library  on  the  3rd  inst. 
It  was  a  most  successful  one,  the  executive, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Rev.  J.  Ratclift'e 
Burnett,  having  exerted  themselves  to  secure  a 
good  competition.  It  must  in  every  way  be 
pronounced  a  success,  and  much  of  this  result 
was  due  to  the  fine  non-competitive  exhibits  sent 
by  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  from  Hopetoun 


House,  Mrs.  Dalziel  of  the  Binns,  Mr.  Lloyd 
Vemey  and  Mr.  Denholm  of  Eastmount,  while 
excellent  exhibits  were  also  sent  by  Messrs. 
■lames  Cocker  and  Sons,  Aberdeen  and  Messrs. 
Croll  of  Dundee.  The  blooms  were,  as  a  rule, 
of  good  ([ualit}'  and  the  show  was  well  attended. 

Trial    of    bedding:    Violas    in 

Glasgrov^. — The  Viola  generally  thrives  so 
well  in  the  cool  climate  of  the  West  of  Scotland 
that  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  a  series  of  trials 
of  bedding  Violas  has  been  arranged  for  by  the 
Scottish  Pansy  and  Viola  Association  in  the 
Queen's  Park,  (ilasgow,  by  the  kind  jiermission 
of  Mr.  Jaraes  Whitton.  Mr.  M'lver,  «ho  has 
charge  of  the  Queen's  Park,  is  greatly  interested 
in  these  flower.s.  The  first  inspection  of  the 
Violas  under  trial  was  made  by  the  judges- 
recently,  and  another  examination  and  adjudi- 
cation will  be  made  shortly,  after  which 
medals  will  be  given  for  the  best.  It  is  hoped 
to  continue  these  trials  in  the  future,  as  it  i.s 
only  after  a  series  of  such  tests  that  the  best 
varieties  for  average  seasons  can  be  selected. 
This  is  all  the  more  necessary,  as  it  is  found  that 
the  different  lots  of  the  same  Viola  vary  remark - 
abl}'  in  their  qualities,  as  will  be  seen  when  it  is 
mentioned  that  four  lots  of  the  edged  variety  Mrs. 
Chichester  gained  respectivelj'  16,  16,  20  and 
24  points  of  merit  ;  that  two  lots  of  Dr. 
M'Farlane  received  2<),  and  a  third  24  points; 
and  that  two  lots  of  Redbraes  received  respec- 
tively 24  and  32  points. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  is   not   responsible  for  the    opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.) 

Two    beautiful    wild    flowers.— I 

notice  in  jour  issue  of  the  3rd  inst.  some 
interesting  remarks  from  "'.J.  C.  K."  re  some 
wild  flowers.  Vipers  Bugloss  (Echium  vulgare) 
and  the  Horned  Poppy  ((ilaucium  flavum). 
When  living  at  Bodorgan,  North  Wales,  I  spent 
many  a  pleasant  hour  rambling  the  fields  and 
hedges  in  search  of  wild  flowers.  On  the  clift's 
facing  the  sea  I  found  Echium  vxdgare  in 
quantity,  making  quite  a  brilliant  display  when 
in  full  flower.  1  brought  a  root  home  one  night 
and  planted  it  in  the  herl>aceous  border  in  some 
good  soil,  and  for  the  first  season,  considering  I 
was  rather  late  in  removing  it,  it  flowered 
beautifully.  I  notice  the  Editor  speaks  of  it  as 
requiring  chiefly  a  sandy  soil.  The  piece  I  dug 
up  was  growing  in  very  stift'  soil  and  very  wet. 
It  is  well  worth  a  place  in  the  flower  border. 
The  Horned  Poppy  I  was  never  successful  in 
coming  across  in  Wales,  although  I  had  a  plant 
brought  me  while  there  that  was  found  out  by 
Ansbroch.  I  have  found  it  this  j'ear  tm  the  sea- 
shore close  here.  I  think,  with  the  Editor,  they 
should  be  planted  in  a  good  open  space  and 
allowed  to  seed  where  they  stand.  Many 
unsightly  corners  might  be  made  gay  with  these 
two  beautiful  wild  flowers,  which  are  of  quite 
easy  cultivation.  —  G.  S.  Jordan,  Heliijan 
Gardiii!'.   Corniral/. 

The  Anemone  Rose.-In  The  Garden 

for  the  13th  ult.  (page  334)  I  read  an  article 
contributed  by  "  K.  L.  D."  (Hastings)  on  "  The 
Anemone  Rose  (Rosa  sinica  Anemone).''  In  this 
(ieneral  Jacqueminot  is  given  as  one  of  its 
parents,  in  the  following  words  :  "Probably  the 
Anemone  Rose  has  more  hardiness  of  constitution 
than  it  is  usually  credited  with,  through  its 
descent  from  that  good  old  hardy  Rose  General 
Jacqueminot,  which  seems  to  thrive  everywhere." 
It  is  oidy  fair  to  your  amateur  readers  to  point 
out  that  Rosa  sinica  cannot  be  derived  from 
General  Jacqueminot  (a  Hybrid  Perpetual),  as 
it  is  a  natural  type  introduced  from  China  in 
1759.  It  is  found  under  several  sj'uonyms,  viz., 
R.  Uvvigata,  R.  camellia-folia,  R.  nivea  and  R. 
hystrix,  the  last  bearing  purple  flowers.  R. 
indica  is  another  tj^e  of  Rose,  probably  a  native 
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of  China,  but  its  native  country  is  not  clearly 
known.  Introduced  in  17!SVt  and  commonly 
known  as  the  China  or  Monthly  Rose,  it  has 
given  rise  to  many  hybrids,  including  the  follow- 
ing :  R.  indica  anemona^flora  (China,  1846),  B.  i. 
nivea  (1831),  R.  i.  minima  (17f>2),  R.  i.  semper- 
florens  and  many  others. — G.  E.  P.,  Petersfield. 
[We  think  you  have  misunderstood  our  corre- 
spondent "  K.  L.  D."  On  page  334  of  The 
(iAKDKN  a  liyhrid  Rose  is  referred  to  obtained 
from  Rosa  siniea,  not  the  species  itself.  We  are 
unable  to  say  with  what  authority  General 
.Jacqueminot  is  given  as  one  of  its  parents.  The 
general  impression  is  that  the  hybrid  was  intro- 
duced from  .Japan  by  Herr  Schmidt  in  189(1 :  but 
whether  the  introducer  had  any  knowledge  of  its 
origin  we  are  unable  to  say.  It  has  always  been 
our  belief  that  this  tine  hybrid  resulted  from  a 
cross  between  R.  siniea  and  a  Tea  Rose,  for  it 
exhibits  something  of  the  Tea  blood  in  its  beau- 
tiful foliage,  and  yet  there  is  an  absence  of  a  con- 
tinuous flowering  propensity  such  as  a  Tea  Rose 
would  be  likely  to  impart.  If  "K.  L.  D."  has 
any  authority  for  the  statement  in  the  note  sent 
we  should  be  glad  to  receive  it. — Ed.] 

Remarkable  Sweet  Peas.— I  enclose 

a  photograph  of  a  clump  of  Sweet  Peas.  The 
one  my  hand  is  on  is  Lad3'  (irisel  Hamilton  ;  the 
other  is  Dorothy  Eckford.  The  height  of  them  is 
over  9  feet  ti  inches.  Only  one  Pea  was  sown  for 
each  clump,  grown  on  in  a  pot  and  put  out  in 
March. — F.  Stokes,  Inhnrst  House,  Baii<ihiirsl, 
Basinrjstoh'. 


SWEET  PEAS  DOROTHY  ECKFORD  (WHITE)  AND  LADY 

NEARLY    lO  TEET    HIGH. 

(These  clumps  are  t/ie  produce  of  two  se 


WATERSIDE     GARDENING. 

First    Prize    Essay. 

THE  first  work  in  connexion  with  pond 
and  pond-side  planting  is  carefully  to 
examine  the  intended  site.  It  will 
often  be  found  that  the  ground  is 
usurped  by  coarse-growing  native 
plants,  which  if  left  undisturbed 
would  soon  overrun  any  new  work.  The  water 
should  be  wholh'  or  partiall}'  drained  ofT  and 
every  means  taken  to  eradicate  these  plants  by 
grubbing  out  the  roots.  Modifications  in  the 
shape  of  the  pond,  new  points  of  interest  to  be 
opened  out  and  any  special  features  to  be  intro- 
duced should  be  worked  out  at  this  stage,  while 
additions  made  to  the  pond  liy  excavation  should 
have  a  lining  of  well-puddled  clay  given  before 
turning  the  M'ater  in  again. 

Choice  of  Site. 
Where  the  pond  has  to  be  con.structed  of 
artificial  materials  and  choice  of  site  is  possible,' 
preference  should  be  given  to  low-lying  ground 
as  naturally  indicating  the  position  where  water 
collects.  The  soil  excavated  will  be  used  in 
levelling  the  ground  and  in  forming  beds  and 
banks,  giving  to  the  sides  of  the  pond  and  its 
api^roaches  an  undulating  surface.  For  new 
works  on  heavy  retentive  soil  well-puddled  clay 
gives  excellent  results  for  lining  the  pond  sides 
and  bottom.  The  ground  must  be  made  thoroughlj' 
firm  and  the  clay  puddled  to  a  depth  of  b  inches 
to  9  inches.  For 
porous  soils  cement 
concrete  is  best, 
applied  4  inches  to 
(i  inches  thick.  The 
latter  thickness  will 
carry  water  4  feet 
to  41  feet  deep  over 
a  large  area. 

The  Construction 
OF  Pond  Margins 
calls  for  some 
thought.  Where 
plants  can  be  placed 
it  is  best  to  shelve 
the  margins.  By 
this  means  the  soil 
is  retained  until 
the  roots  of  plants 
lay  hold  upon  it. 
Further  fast-grow- 
ing plants  can  be 
readily  curtailed 
should  they  exceed 
tlieir  allotted  space. 
Where  walks  or 
grass  lawns 
approach  the  water 
margins,  the  cement 
work  will  be  masked 
by  a  few  natural 
stones  partly  pro- 
jected into  the 
water  and  bedded  in 
the  cement  work. 
The  best  soil  is  a 
good  friable  loam 
or  fibrous  peat. 
Almost  any  soil, 
however,  which  is 
free  from  lime  will 
grow  the  commoner 
plants,  special  addi- 
tions being  made  for 
particular  plants. 
Loam  from  old 
meadows  upon  the 
chalk  gives  excel- 
lent results  with 
most  plants,  excep- 
tions being  some 
American  and 
>■  only.)  Japanese    plants  of 
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the  natural  order  Ericacea;,  including. Rhododen- 
dron and  Azalea.  Sandy  soils  are  of  the  greatest 
value  in  glades  and  approaches  to  the  pond.  Gaul- 
therias,  Ericas  and  allied  plants  prefer  this  soil. 
Where  found  in  quantity  sandy  soils  require  the 
addition  of  peat  or  loam,  otherwise  many  plants 
will  be  short-lived  or  fail  to  attain  perfect 
development. 

Gkoupinc 
Some  system  of  grouping  should  be  adopted, 
not  only  as  regards  the  natural  habitat  of  each 
plant,  but  each  plant  or  mass  should  have  some 
definite  relation  to  the  whole.  Thus  native 
plants  like  Sagittaria  and  Caltha  palustris  rarely, 
if  ever,  offend  by  repetition,  while  exotics  like 
Gunnera,  Rheum,  Cortaderia,  &c. ,  planted  at 
every  prominence  weaken  the  whole  composition. 
In  pond  planting  variegated  and  golden  foliage 
shrubs  have  only  a  limited  use,  occurring  rather 
as  an  introduction  from  the  garden  proper.  The 
transition  from  the  garden  will  also  be  marked 
by  a  freer  use  of  native  plants,  while  the  higher 
ground  adjacent  to  the  pond  may  well  be  planted 
with  Birch  and  Scots  Fir  where  the  soil  is  light, 
(;ak,  Elm  and  Chestnut  on  heavier  soil  and 
Beech,  Sycamore  and  Austrian  Pine  on  limestone 
soils.  Descending,  the  intermediate  ground  will 
contain  groups  of  Hawthorn,  Blackthorn,  Spindle 
Tree,  &c. ,  with  Honeysuckle,  Roses  and  allied 
plants  spreading  their  luxuriant  growth  over  the 
dwarf  trees.  One  bank  can  be  clothed  with  Gorse, 
Broom,  Ling  and  Heather,  while  Rowan,  Hollj', 
Bird  Cherry  and  Gean  will  carry  the  lower 
plantings  into  the  woodland  proper.  Copses  and 
dells  in  the  wood  may  appropriately  be  massed 
with  Bamboos,  Ferns,  &c. ,  where  the  ground  is 
damp.  Gaultherias,  Butcher's  Broom,  Snowberry, 
&c. ,  for  light  ground.  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas. 
Kalmias,  Zenobia  speciosaandLeucothoe  racemosa 
will  carry  the  planting  to  the  water's  edge. 
Yuccas  are  such  good  plants  that  prominence 
should  be  given  to  a  group  of  these.  On  limestone 
ground  I  would  use  Choisya  ternata  and  the 
Escallonias  in  great  masses,  with  several  of  the 
Arbutus — in  particular  Arbutus  Unedo  cocoinea. 

Bulbs. 

Where  the  ground  is  fairly  moist  and  growth 
not  over  luxuriant,  many  Liliums  will  grow  well. 
Lilium  umbellatum  Incomparabile,  3  feet, 
crimson  ;  L.  croceum,  4  feet,  orange  ;  L.  mona- 
delphum,  4  feet  to  .5  feet,  sulphur  yellow  ;  and  L. 
Henryi,  5  feet  to  7  feet,  orange  j'ellow  ;  these 
grow  in  the  drier  parts.  For  the  dampest  ground 
L.  pardalinum,  4  feet  to  6  feet,  spotted  orange 
crimson  ;  L.  superbum,  4  feet,  orange  yellow  ; 
and  L.  giganteum,  5  feet  to  10  feet,  creamy  white. 
Trees  for  Wet  Ground. 

The  following  trees  will  grow  in  the  wettest 
ground :  Salix  babylonica,  narrow  light  green 
leaves  on  pendulous  branches,  very  beautiful  in 
age  ;  Taxodium  distichum,  erect  habit,  bright 
green  Fern-like  foliage  :  and  Lombardy  Poplar, 
erect  habit,  grows  very  tall.  Several  Alders  are 
worthy  of  a  place  when  room  can  be  found,  a 
notable  plant  being  the  golden-leaved  Alder. 
Among  the  dwarfer  Willows,  Salix  purpurea 
pendula  and  S.  repens  argentea  can  be  included 
in  small  gardens. 

Excellent  Winter  Effects 
are  obtained  by  pollarding  the  dwarf  Willows 
each  spring.  The  following  is  a  good  selection 
for  this  purpose  :  Salix  canadensis,  red  ; 
S.  alba  britzensis,  scarlet  ;  S.  alba  vitellina, 
yellow  ;  and  S.  daphnoides,  grey.  The  common 
Dogwood,  Snowberry  Tree,  Spir;va  Douglasii  and 
Kerria  japonica  are  all  amenable  to  this 
treatment.  Other  dwarf  shrubs  which  enjoy 
damp  ground  are  Spiraeas  callosa  ruberrima  and 
Anthony  Waterer,  both  have  crimson  flowers 
from  .July  to  September  ;  Spir»a  arguta.  white 
flowers  in  May  ;  and  S.  tilipendula  plena,  double 
white  blossoms  during  May  and  .June. 
For  Dry  Soils. 

The  Sea  Buckthorn,  Lavender,  dwarf  variety, 
and   Rosemary  yield  ett'eetive  grey  tones,  while 
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rich  purples  are  obtained  hy  grouping  Prunus 
I'issardi  and  P.  spinosa  purpurea  with  the 
<larU  leaved  varieties  ot  Acer  palniatum. 
( 'i itoneasters  congesta  and  rupcstris  will  follow 
the  surface  of  rocks  or  soil :  plant  in  dry 
ground.  C.  horizontalis  sends  out  horizontal 
branches  often  measuring  10  feet  :  the  leaves  are 
a  delicate  shade  of  green  in  spring  and  colour 
well  in  autumn.  Berberis  Thunbergi  for  its 
autumn  tints  and  B.  stenophylla,  with_  its 
cascades  of  blossom  in  June,  should  both  find  a 
place  on  sunny  banks. 

Plants    fok    Wettest    Ground— Chiefly 
Herbaceous. 

(4unnera  manieata  and  G.  scabra.  —  Leaves 
often  7  feet  across,  resembling  Rhubarb ;  the 
crowns  recjuire  planting  above  water  level  ;  pro- 
tect in  winter.  Senecio  japonioa  and  S.  cli- 
vorura. — Flowers  yellow  during  July  and  August, 
■both  grow  4  feet  to  .")  feet  high.  Japonica  has 
deeply  out  foliage ;  clivorum  has  unbroken  cordate 
leaves.  Ligularia  macrophylla. — Foliage  paddle- 
shaped,  glaucous  green,  flowers  yellow  during 
July,  .">  feet.  Arundo  donax  ((Ireat  Reed). — 
(irows  111  feet  high;  the  stems  resemble  lances 
with  grey  pennon-like  leaves.  Spira'a  palmata 
(ci-imson),  S.  alba  (white),  S.  elegans  (pink),  .3  feet; 
S.  Aruncus,  creanij'  white  panicles.  .">  feet  ;  S. 
gigantea  and  S.  rosea  grow  S  feet  high.  Astilbe 
chinensis,  pink,  3  feet ;  A.  Silver  Sheaf,  white  ; 
A.  Davidii,  dark  red,  5  feet ;  A.  grande.  white, 
.')  feet.  Astilbes  and  Spira-as  flower  in  July  and 
August.  Artemisia  laotiflora,  white,  5  feet, 
flowers  in  August,  in  a  general  way  resembles 
Spiriea.  Stenanthemum  robustum,  white, 
.■)  feet,  flowers  in  August  and  September.  Iris 
sibirica  orientalis,  violet-blue  ;  I.  Snow  Queen, 
white,  .'{  feet ;  flowers  in  June  and  July  ;  I. 
ochroleuoa  and  I.  aurea  are  noble  foliage  plants ; 
flowers,  creamy  white  and  yellow,  during  July. 
.">  feet  ;  I.  la-vigata  (Japanese  Iris)  flowers  during 
.(uly,  the  duplex  varieties  are  best,  the  crowns 
must  be  planted  above  water  level  ;  I.  Pseud- 
acorus  variegata  is  a  good  plant.  Primula  rosea, 
deep  rose-pink,  9  inches.  May  ;  P.  Sieboldi, 
.vhite  and  purple,  12  inches,  June  ;  P.  japonica. 
crimson,  2  feet  to  ,3  feet,  .June  and  July,  makes 
enormous  leaves  during  summer  ;  P.  sikkimensis, 
drooping  yellow.  2  feet,  July.  Caltha  palustris 
fl. -pi.,  yellow,  18  inches.  May:  TroUius  double, 
sulphur,  yellow,  orange,  3  feet.  May  and  June. 
Michaelmas  Daisies,  Montbretias,  late  Phloxes 
and  Solidago  nemoralis  all  enjoy  wet  ground. 
Arundo  conspicua  and  Gynerium  (Cortaderia) 
prefer  rich  soil,  with  abundance  of  moisture 
during  summer. 

Submerged  Plants. 

Nymphieas.  — Marliac's  hybrids,  gladstoniana 
and  gloriosa  for  water  3  feet  to  4  feet  deep  ; 
odorata  and  Ley dekeri  varieties  tr  ir  water  2  feet 
to  3  feet  deep  ;  p3'gmea  and  Helvola  for  water 
18  inches  deep.  All  flower  from  May  till 
October.  Aponogeton  distachyon.  —  Flowers 
white,  scented,  best  in  running  water.  Myrio- 
phyllum  proserpinoides. — Foliage  Fern-like,  roots 
into  mud  in  shallow  water.  Plants  having  roots 
submerged,  leaves  and  flowers  projecting  above 
water  are  :  Alisma  Plantago. — Foliage  heart- 
shaped,  flowers  soft  pink,  Julj'  and  August. 
Butoraus  umbellatus. — Foliage  grass-like,  flowers 
crimson-pink.  Pontaderia  cordata.  —  Leaves 
■  cordate,  flowers  blue,  autumn.  Ranunculus 
Lingua  grandiflora.  —  Flowers  yellow,  3  feet, 
summer.  Sagittaria  sagittifolia,  single  white 
and  japonica  fl. -pi. ,  double  white — arrowheads 
that  grow  in  water  12  inches  to  24  inches  deep  ; 
flower  from  July  to  October. 

Reeds  and  Sedcjes. 

Carex  japonica  variegata,  3  feet,  narrow 
foliage  ;  Cyperus  vegetus,  stems  terminated  by 
narrow  umbel-like  leaves,  4  feet  ;  (Uyceria 
spectabilis  variegata,  broad  leaves,  beautiful 
colours  in  autuimi,  5  feet.  T.  Smith. 

Walmagalu  Gardens,  Louth,  Linen. 


THE     ROSE     GARDEN. 


SO.siE  OF  THl-:  .NEWER  ROSES. 

So  C)  N  the  time  will  be  here  for  selecting 
the  Roses  we  wish  to  plant  in 
November.  I  send  a  few  notes  aliout 
varieties  I  have  testetl  and  not  found 
wanting.     First,  I  think,  comes 

Quefii  of  SjKiiii,  a  Hybrid  Tea  of 
superb  shape  and  colouring,  cream,  shaded  peanh, 
blooming  on  strong,  erect  stems,  very  full,  fine 
for  exhibition. 

Deiiii  Hole  (H.T.)  is  a  Rose  everyone  should 
possess.  An  exquisite  shape,  high  centre,  very 
full  :  colour  a  silvery  pink,  shaded  carmine : 
very  free  flowering. 

Mrs.  David  M'Kie  (H.T.).— A  lovely  creamy 
yellow  P.ose,  extremely  valuable  for  cutting,  fine 
for  exhibition  and  a  good  garden  sort.  It  is  not 
fully  appreciated  in  the  garden  yet. 

Dr.  .J.  Camphill  //a«(H.T.).— A  beautiful  coral 
pink,  deeper  in  the  centre,  very  free  branching 
habit,  flowering  well,  pleasing  for  decoration, 
the  colour  is  so  fresh. 

Lady  Aiihtowu  (H.T.)  is  a  gem,  a  silvery  Rose 
really  ditlicult  to  describe,  full,  high  pointed,  a 
Rose  that  will  make  many  friends,  very  free 
flowering. 

Lady  Rrmsmore  (H.T.)  is  a  colour  we  are 
wanting,  a  claret  shade,  a  trifle  thin  sometimes  ; 
this,  when  freely  disbudded,  opens  into  a  lovely 
bloom. 

Belly  (H.T.). — Another  gem  in  the  early 
stage,  magnificent  shape,  a  glorious  colour,  fawn 
and  gold,  free  flowering.  I  know  of  no  other  of 
this  colour  ;  really  a  grand  Rose. 

Mme.  Cotuilant  Soupert  (T.).— This  is  so  far 
free  flowering  and  a  splendid  shape,  colour  a 
yellow  shaded  peach,  very  fascinating,  and  one  I 
have  planted  freely. 

Mme.  Rarary  (H.T.).— A  very  useful  decora- 
tive variety  in  the  early  stage.  It  blended  «ell 
with  Frau  Karl  Druschki  on  Mrs.  0.  G.  Orpen's 
prize  table  at  the  National  Rose  Society's  July 
exhibition,  colour  deep  orange  and  yellow. 

Lady  Batterma  (H.T.)  is  another  useful  garden 
Rose  for  cutting  ;  a  cherry  shade  with  a  tinge  of 
orange. 

White  Maman  Cochet  (T.).— Creamy  white,  a 
superb  shape.  A  table  decorated  with  this  and 
Lady  Rossmore  is  very  striking. 

Mme.  Charles  JlfoimiVr  (H.T. ).— This  is  a  huge 
Rose  when  well  grown,  full  and  good  shape, 
colour  yellow  tinge  of  orange  and  salmon.  Semi- 
climbing. 

Mme.  Hector  Leuillot  (H.T.)  is  of  vigorous 
growth,  colour  yellow  and  carmine,  exquisite 
shape,  free  flowering. 

Mine.  .Jiden  (?rarercau.r(H.T. ).  —One  of  the  best, 
yellow  with  faint  peach  shading,  very  full  high^ 
pointed  centre  ;  it  has  done  especially  well  with 
me. 

Franroise  Croiisse  (H.T.).— A  fine  crimson  of 
good  shape  and  free  flowering,  one  that  will 
become  a  general  favourite. 

Climhinr/ Mr.^.  IC.  J.  Gm)!/ (H.T. ).— A  splendid 
grower,  producing  fine  high-pointed  blooms  of  a 
fresh  pink,  most  charming,  free  flowering. 

Singles. 

Bellefleur  (H.T.)  is  one  of  the  best,  a  real 
crimson  with  lovely  yellow  anthers,  grows  well 
and  flowers  continuously.  All  the  Irish  singles 
are  good,  the  lovely  shades  of  apricot,  red,  peach 
and  yellow  blended  in 

Jriiih  Eleyance  makes  it  very  attactive. 

Irish  (ilory  is  a  silvery  pink. 

Irish  Beauty,  white  with  yellow  anthers. 

Irish  Harmony  is  also  very  pleasing.     Of  tlie 

Wrhuraiana  Roses 

very  few  can  beat 

Dorothy  Ptrkiiu.  Kach  year  if  the  wood  that 
has  flowered  is  cut  away  and  the  young  growths 
tied   in.  it   is  always  a  mass  of  bloom  right  up 


from  the  base.  It  flowers  in  clusters  of  a  beautiful 
pink  shade. 

Debutante  is  another  useful  variety  ;  it  flowers 
a  second  time. 

Renei  Andr6. — Another  gem.  dark  saffron  with 
a  tinge  of  orange  and  carmine,  very  striking. 

.Jersey  Btauly,  an  immense  grower,  pure 
yellow,  very  free  flowering.  This  I  treat  the 
same  as  Dorothy  Perkins  immediately  after 
flowering. 

Hiaimtha,  another  fine  scarlet  single,  very 
striking  and  a  great  favourite.  All  these  I  have 
grown  and  can  thoroughly  recommend. 

Wehhpol.  E.  E.  F. 


A  CHARMING  HEDGE  ROSE. 
(Rosa  Brunoxi.  ) 
To  those  who  do  not  know  it,  the  climbing 
R.  Biinioni  may  be  recommended  as  one  of  the 
most  delightful  ot  hedge  Roses.  It  is  a  single 
Briar  Rose  of  Himalayan  origin,  which  sends  up 
tapering  shoots  some  20  feet  in  length,  and 
perhaps  is  better  suited  for  running  up  through 
a  tall  rough  hedgerow  than  any  other  position. 
In  such  a  manner  it  grows  here,  and  anything 
more  lovely  than  its  slender  blue  green  foliage 
and  large  loose  clusters  of  white  flowers  hanging 
out  in  their  own  wild  fashion  from  the  back- 
ground of  Hollj'  and  Oak  can  scarcely  be  imagined. 
It  is  not  everywhere  that  a  background  of  the 
kind  offers  itself,  but  it  is  «-orth  mentioning  as 
a  suggestion  for  a  tall  hedge  in  a  wild  garden 
or  elsewhere.  The  faint  musky  scent  of  this 
Rose  is  very  pleasant  ;  in  fact,  it  has  the  syno- 
nym of  R.  moschata,  though  it  seems  to  be  better 
known  as  R.  Brunoni.  Probably  it  would  look 
equally  well  climbing  into  some  tall  tree  that  has 
outlived  its  best  years  and  needs  a  little  kindly 
draping. 

Stissex.  K.    L.    D. 


THE  WET  SEASON  AND  ITS  EFFECT 
ON    MILDEW    ON    ROSES. 

For  many  j'ears  the  question  of  mildew  and  it* 
cause  has  appeared  most  interesting  but  elusive. 
Has  this  wretched  season  disclosed  the  secret ': 
It  would  almost  seem  so.  but  I  am  prepared  to 
hear  I  am  mistaken.  Here  are  two  facts,  however. 
The  first  is  that  this  is  the  wettest  season  on 
record,  the  second  that  mildew  is  absent.  Other 
years  Her  ilajesty  has  clothed  herself,  stem  and 
"thorns  included,  with  a  vigorous  coating  of  this 
white  fungus,  and  Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford  has 
been  a  good  second.  To-day  Her  Majestj'  has 
onlj'  a  touch  of  it  on  a  few  leaves,  while  the 
other  one  is  clean  and  fresh.  If  the  moisture  at 
the  roots  and  in  the  air  is  not  the  cause  to  what 
can  the  exemption  be  attributed?  It  has  for 
long  been  mj'  theory  that  cold  nights  were  the 
cause.  Cold  nights,  however,  have  been  with  us 
since  the  middle  of  Ma_\'.  On  May  Ul  we  had  1° 
of  frost,  on  the  10th  3  above,  on  the  21st  2"  of 
frost,  on  the  22nd  o°  of  frost,  and  nothing  above 
40\  June  opened  cold.  4.-;",  38°,  42',  40",  3S  , 
&c.,  last  days  .3.5°  and  40'.  .July  averaged  onlj' 
40"  till  the  loth,  when  we  had  55°,  and  on  the  27th 
5.1°,  closing  with  50°  and  47°.  August  43°  and 
37°  the  first  two  days.  The  cold-night  theory, 
therefore,  does  not  hold,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  we  are  indebted  to  this  miserable  summer 
for  this  immunity  from  one  of  the  greatest 
scourges  of  rosarians.  There  is  another  pest  that 
does  not  like  the  wet — thrips. 

Mile  Ash,  Derby.  H.  V.  Edwards. 


THE    DAWSON    ROSE. 

This  is  one  of  the  older  multiflora  (polyantha) 
hybrids,  and  still  one  of  the  best,  more  espeeiallj' 
for  positions  which  cannot  be  called  ideal  spots 
for  Roses,  being  a  particularlj- good-natured  sort. 
It  was  raised  oy  ilr.  .Jackson  Dawson  of  the 
Arnold  Arboretum,  by  crossing  R.  multiflora  with 
(ieneral  Jacqueminot.  The  long  arching  growths 
covered  with  clusters  of   semi-double  pale   rose 
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flowers  are  very  eharniing.  It  seems  to  be 
particularly  at  home  on  a  pergola.  The  Dawson 
Rose  is  one  of  the  earliest  ramliling  Roses  to 
flower,  being  at  its  best  about  mid-June.  The 
delightful  fragrance  of  the  flower  is  also  deserving 
of  mention. 


A    NEW    ROSE 

There  is  no  question  that  the  new  Rose  of  the 
Tea  class  named  Hugo  Roller  is  a  beautiful 
accjuisition.  It  was  shown  by  the  raisers,  Messrs. 
William  Paul  and  Son  of  Walthani  Cross,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the 


with  yellow  base  look  very  pretty  when  peering 
among  the  open  flowers.  As  a  free  shrub  this 
Rose  is  deserving  of  extensive  planting.  Nothing 
could  be  prettier  than  to  plant  it  anywhere  on 
the  estate  where  an  open  space  can  be  secured, 
and  it  might  serve  the  purpose  of  a  hedge,  so 
dense  are  its  growths.  I  quite  expect  to  fand  a 
demand  for  these  rambler  Roses  in  the  manner 
described,  especially  as  the  woods  and  spinnies 
adjacent  to  the  pleasui'e-grounds  are  every  year 
becoming  more  recognised  as  a  part  of  the 
garden.  Clumps  of  ramblers  in  the  meadows,  if 
fenced  against  cattle,  would  be  wonderfully  effec- 
tive, and  the  Rose  under  notice,  together  with 


A   NEW   TE.\   ROSE  :    HCfiO  BOT.LER   (<'KEAM   CENTRE,    OUTER   PETALS  ROSY   CRIMSON). 

{ThU  bmiitiful  Rose  wan  shown  receiitit/  by  }frssrs.  WiUiam  Paul  anil  Son,  Waltham  Crosfi,  and  obtained  an 

award  of  merit.) 


•23rd  ult.  and  given  an  award  of  meri  t.  The  growth 
is  vigorous  and  the  sweetly-scented  flowers  are 
of  charming  shape,  the  centre  petals  creamy 
yellow,  against  winch  the  crimson  of  the  outer 
ones  is  in  strong  and  pleasing  contrast.  Hugo 
Roller  is  one  of  the  Rosea  of  the  year. 


ROSE    W.ALTTTAM    RAMBLER. 

This  tine  ramljler  is  aglow  in  the  summer 
months  with  its  delightful  Apple  blossom-like 
clusters,  which  .-ife  ni:ide  all  the  more  interesting 
liv  ihcir  wonderful  size.     The  little  crimson  buds 


several  others,  would  be  suitable  for  the  purpose, 
lilush  Rambler  is  particularly  int/eresting,  its 
pale  blush  semi-double  flowers  being  so  useful 
and  decorative.  In  the  huge  clusters  some  blooms 
are  delicate  mauve  and  nearly  white.  Hiawatha, 
too,  must  be  freely  planted,  as  it  is  sure  to  be 
wanted  for  decorative  purposes.  Nothing,  per- 
haps, has  ever  "  taken  on  '"  like  this  Rose,  for  it 
combines  in  its  lovely  clusters  the  .simplicity  of 
the  single  Rose  with  the  gorgeous  colouring  of 
the  scarlet  Verbena,  although  the  individual 
lilooms  are  much  larger.  The  golden  anthers  are 
not  the  least  charm  of  this  sort.  P. 
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AN    EARLY  -  FLOWERING 
SPEEDWELL. 

(Veronica  centi anoides.  ) 

THIS  is  one  of  the  earliest  Speedwells 
to  bloom  in  spring,  opening  its 
flowers  in  May  and  continuing  well 
into  .June.  It  belongs  to  the  herba- 
ceous section,  and,  growing  about 
1  foot  or  rather  more  in  height,  is 
valuable  for  the  front  of  the  hardy  border. 
In  addition  to  this  it  is  a  useful  plant  for 
spring  bedding,  either  alone  or  associated 
with  the  tall-growing  Darwin  Tulips.  This 
Speedwell  is  of  easy  culture,  thriving  in 
ordinary  garden  soil,  and  the  plants  can  be 
readily  increased  by  division  after  flowering. 
The  racemes  of  closely-packed  flowers  are  greyish 
blue  in  colour,  and  the  rather  thick  leaves  a 
glossy  green.  A  variety  named  pallida  is  much 
lighter  in  colour,  being  almost  white.  There  is 
also  a  form  with  variegated  foliage. 


THE    INDfAN    STRAWBERRY. 

(Frag.uiia    indica.  ) 

The  Indian  Strawberry  (Fragaria  indica)  is  not. 
sufliciently  known  to  those  who  grow  hardy 
flowers,  and  many  who  do  not  possess  ft 
might  use  it  as  a  carpeter  for  early  bulbs  were 
it  not  worth  growing  because  of  its  own  intrinsic 
beauties  alone.  It  is  a  pretty  little  plant  with 
the  dwarf  and  creeping  habit  so  characteristic  of 
the  genus  to  which  it  belongs,  and  with  all  the 
beauty  of  contour  the  various  plants  possess  in 
the  form  of  their  leaves.  It  has,  in  addition, 
the  charm  of  bright  yellow  flowers,  an  uncommon 
feature  among  the  Fragarias,  and  these  are  fol- 
lowed by  handsome  crimson  Strawberries,  which, 
unfortunately,  have  not  the  delicious  flavour  of 
the  cultivated  Strawberry.  It  would  probably 
be  more  widely  cultivated  were  it  not  that  it  is 
not  so  hardy  in  many  places  as  one  would  like  ; 
but  here  one  finds  it  survives  ordinary  winters  if 
in  a  dry  and  sunny  position.  K\'en  last  winter, 
with  its  troublesome  changes  inimical  to  so 
many  plants,  did  not  injure  Fragaria  indica  to 
any  extent.  S.  A. 


IRIS    LACUSTRIS. 

The  lovely  Iris  cristata  has  few  rivals  in  the 
class  of  Irises  to  which  it  belongs,  its  dwarf 
growth,  beautiful  colouring  and  general  beauty 
rendering  i  t  an  acceptable  occupant  of  any  garden. 
One  worthy  rival,  however,  although  one  dare 
not  say  a  successful  one  in  supplanting  it  in  one's 
afl'eetions,  is  I.  lacustris.  It  is  smaller  in  all  its 
parts  than  I.  cristata,  and  the  flowers  are  of 
deeper  lilac  with  a  yellow  crest.  It  comes  very 
near  I.  cristata,  but  lias  a  shorter  stem,  darker, 
and  smaller  flowers,  and  a  more  compact  habit. 
Like  I.  cristata,  it  is  an  excellent  rock  plant,  its 
only  enemies  being  slugs,  which  are  fond  of  the 
leaves,  and  which  will  sometimes  crop  it  to  the 
rhizome  if  not  destroyed.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
gravelly  coast  of  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan, 
and,  although  scarce  at  one  time,  is  now  offered 
l)y  some  of  the  trade  who  make  a  speciality  of 
such  flowers.  It  is  easily  cultivated  in  common 
soil,  but  in  planting  care  should  be  taken  that 
the  rhizomes  are  not  buried  in  the  soil,  as  the 
plant  thrives  best  with  these  on  the  surface. 
X.  B.  S.  Arnott. 


A  BEAUTIFUL    HAWK-WEED. 

(HlERACH-M    VII.I.OSI-M.) 

From  a  garden  point  of  view  few  of  the 
Hieraciums,  or  Hawk-weeds,  are  worth  growing, 
but  of  those  for  which  space  may  be  found 
probably   H.  villosum   is  the  best.     It  is  one  of 
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the  mo8t  distinct  of  the  species,  resembling  H. 
Bornmuelleri  more  than  any  other  known  to  the 
writer.  It  has  been  in  cultivation  tor  a  consider- 
able time,  but  never  appears  to  become  plentiful, 
possibly  owing  to  its  occasionally  dying  off  in 
wet  winters.  This  is  due  to  its  exceedingly 
woolly  foliage,  which  is  one  of  its  most  striking 
and  beautiful  features,  especially  noteworthy 
being  its  whiteness.  The  flowers  are  on  stems  of 
about  1  foot  in  length,  and  are  of  a  bright  yellow 


A    GOOD    BEDDING    BEGONIA. 

A  cHARMiNc:  Begonia  for  bedding  purposes,  and 
also  for  the  conservatory  or  greenhouse,  is  tlie 
variety  bearing  the  unusual  name  of  Phos- 
phoracens.  The  habit  of  this  Begonia  is  all  that 
can  be  desired ;  it  forms  a  bush  completely 
covered  with  lovely  dazzling  scarlet  flowers. 
The  flower-stems  are  perfectly  erect,  and  being 
wiry  no  tying  is  necessary.  This  Begonia  is 
easily  propagated 
by  cuttings.  These 
are  taken  wlien 
about  11  inolies 
in  length,  witli  a 
small  piece  of  the 
tuber  attached,  from 
the  tubers  wliich 
have  been  placed 
in  heat.  Place 
them  singly  in  ,3-inch 
pots,  using  very  light 
soil,  witli  which  is 
mixed  plent}'  of 
silver  sand.  If  a 
close,  warm  pit  is 
available  arrange  the 
cuttings  therein, 
sprinkle  them  over- 
head and  provide 
shade  until  rooted. 
They  will  also 
quickly  form  roots  if 
placed  under  a  bell- 
glass  in  a  warm 
vinery  or  green- 
liouse.  A  strong 
healthy  tuber  of 
this  Begonia,  twelve 
months  old,  will 
often  produce  from 
ten  to  twelv 
cuttings.  Admirers 
of  tlie  Begonia,  wh( 
have  not  grown  thii 
variet}',  would  do 
well  in  giving  it  a 
trial.  Another 
Begonia  of  recent 
introduction  is 
Bavaria ;  this  is  also 
first-class  for  bed- 
ding. It  is  very 
vigorous  and  com- 
pact. The  foliage 
is  extremely  liand- 
some,  and  is 
surmounted  by 
numerous  flowers  of 
large  size  and  of  a 
pleasing  rosy  car- 
mine colour.  This 
Begonia  may  be  pro- 
pagated in  the  same 
manner  as  the 
variety  Phosphora- 
cens.  C.  RnsE. 

Waffoi-d. 


TflE-FIC-LEAVEri    HOLTAHOCK    (ALTH.'EA    FICIFOLIA 


and  of  good  size.  The  greater  number  of  those 
who  have  grown  this  fine  Hawk-weed  have  a 
liking  for  it,  and  it  was  for  years  a  prized 
inhabitant  of  a  garden  belonging  to  a  grower  of 
alpine  flowers  of  my  acquaintance,  who  was  a 
good  judge  of  such  plants,  and  who  cared  to  have 
nothing  but  the  best.  It  likes  a  rather  dry 
soil,  and  is  suitable  for  the  border  or  rockery. 
Dumfriti.  S.  Arnott. 


A   BEAUTIFUL 
HOLLYHOCK! 

(Ai.TH-T-:A  FICIFOLIA.) 

The  yellow.  Fig- 
leaved  Hollyhock  is 
a  welcome  change 
from  tlie  monstrously 
double  florists' 
flowers  now  so  often  met  with  in  gardens,  which 
appear,  unfortunately,  to  have  ousted  tlie  cottage 
garden  Hollyhocks,  with  their  wide  guard-petals 
and  daintily-clustered  centres,  that  were  the 
pride  of  many  a  village  in  the  old  days.  Of  all 
the  singles  the  most  delightful  is  the  species  now 
under  notice,  which  is  well  worthy  of  inclusion 
in  the  best  herbaceous  border.  The  lemon  yellow 
flowers,  3  inches  to  4  inches  across,  are  of  delicate 


texture  and  most  refined  appearance,  and  the  tall 
stems,  towering  fully  1'2  feet  in  the  air,  set  with 
the  soft-tinted  expanded  blossoms,  make  a  pretty 
picture  in  the  evening  sunshine.  The  leaves  are 
large,  palmate  and  five  to  seven-lobed,  somewhat 
resembling  those  of  a  Fig  tree.  From  July  to 
October  this  Hollyhock  creates  a  lieautiful 
picture  in  the  garden.  It  is  apparently  not  so 
susceptible  to  the  dreaded  Hollyhock  disease  as 
the  florists'  varieties,  for  the  plant  here  illustrated, 
which  has  occupied  its  present  position  for  several 
years,  has  never  shown  the  slightest  symptom  of 
being  affected.  It  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  and  has 
been  known  in  this  country  for  over  3(tO  years, 
being  introduced  about  twenty  years  after  Alth;ea 
rosea,  the  parent  of  the  garden  Hollyhock. 
Numbers  of  self-sown  seedlings  of  this  Holl3'hoek 
are  found  in  the  garden,  and  given  away  every 
}'ear.  The  plant  in  the  distance  is  Ciniicifuga 
raoeraosa  (Black  Snakeroot). 

S.  W.  FiTZHERBERT. 

LtLIUM    AURATUM    IN    NEW 
ZEALAND. 

The  accompanying  photograph  illustrates  Lilium 
auratum  platyphyllum  (niacrantlium)  in  Ijlooni  in 
the  charming  garden  of  Mr.  W.  Paris  of  Palmer- 
ston  North,  New  Zealand.  The  massive  flower- 
stems,  which  bore  18(1  fully-developed  flowers, 
were  produced  by  large,  well-matured  three  year 
old  bulbs  grown  by  Mr.  Park.  The  town  of 
Palmerston  North  is  built  on  the  site  of  part  of 
the  great  primeval  forest  of  the  Manawatu. 
Gardens  formed  on  this  deep,  rich  soil  produce 
plants  of  exceptional  vigour.  Mr.  Park  is  one  of 
the  most  skilful  amateur  gardeners  in  the  colony 
of  New  Zealand.  His  picturesque  garden  at  The 
Wattles  is  a  very  delightful  one,  and  contains  a, 
valuable  collection  of  both  exotic  and  native 
plants,  kept  in  admirable  order.  All  species  of 
Lilies  attain  to  great  perfection,  as  may  be  judged 
by  the  giant  specimen  of  Japanese  Lily  illus- 
trated. Has  the  numlier  of  perfectly-developed 
blooms  (USO)  ever  been  excelled  in  Kngland  from 
a  single  bulb  V 

For  a  consideralile  time  during  the  recent 
beautiful  summer  in  New  Zealand  the  borders  in 
this  garden  were  aglow  with  Asters  and  other 
seasonable  flowering  plants.  The  borders  on 
each  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  residence  contain 
a  good  collection  of  mixed  herbaceous  plants 
displaying  vigour  and  a  wealth  of  flowers.  The 
Wattles  is  a  favourite  resort  of  plant-lovers  and 
students  in  Nature  teaching.  One  of  the  annual 
features  of  this  beautiful  garden  is  the  fine 
displaj' of  Cinerarias  grown  in  tlie  shade  of  groups 
of  magnificent  Tree  Ferns.  The  Cinerarias  seed 
and  grow  freely,  and.  witli  the  addition  of  a 
little  fresh  mould  to  the  borders,  produce  masses 
of  bloom  annually.  There  are  few  gardens  in 
New  Zealand  wliere  such  a  harmonious  blending 
of  exotic  and  native  plants  niaj'  be  seen  to  per- 
fection as  at   The   Wattles,  Palmerston   North. 

W.   W.  Smith. 

Fmtlnrston.  Nur  Zealand. 


COLOURED    PLATE 

PLATE    1331 


EARLY-FLOWERING    GLADIOLI. 

IT  is  a  pleasure  to  figure  such  beautiful 
early-flowering  Gladioli  as  those  repre- 
sented in  the  accompan3ing  coloured 
plate ;  the  flower-stems  are  not  only 
graceful,  but  the  flowers  themselves,  as 
shown,  are  of  a  beautiful  shade.  The 
flowers  from  which  tlie  plate  was  prepared  were 
sent  by  Jlr.  Lilley  of  Guernse}-.  This  class  is 
more  easily  grown  tlian  the  amateur  is  aware  ; 
the  oorms  like  a  light  soil  when  grown  either  in 
the  open  or  in  pots  in  the  greenhouse.  Those 
wlio  are  not  favoured  witli  sueh  a  climate  as 
Guernsey  should  grow  them  in  pots. 
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WALL  GARDENING 

ANY  an  old  moss- 
grown  wall  has  long 
been  the  home  of 
countless  Snap- 
dragons, Foxgloves 
and  other  self-sown 
wildings,  thus  we  may  trace 
fron'i  Nature  not  only  the  origin, 

but    the   conception   of    all   wall 

gardening.      When   earefullj' 

built  wall  gardens  are  a  constant 

source  of   pleasure   and   interest, 

and   after   the    first    season    can 

generally  take  care  of  themselves. 

Of  all   forms  of  wall  suitable  for 

growing      plants     the     retaining 

wall   is   best,    the    mass   of    soil 

tliat  the  wall   supports   yields   a 

constant      degree     of      moisture 

which   alpines    enjoy,    while   the 

wall  face  enables  them  to  receive 

the    maximum    amount    of    sun. 

Tile    illustration    shows    one    of 

these     retaining     walls     planted 

with     dwarf    shrubs    and    alpine 

plants,     which     either      inhaliit 

mountainous  districts  or  succeed 

best  under  conditions  such    as  a 

dry  wall  affords.   The  constructive 

details  may  be  useful  to  readers 

of   Thk   Garden".      The    wall    is 

(i   feet   high  and  9  inches   thick, 

built    entirely    of   bricks,    whicli 

are  all  laid  "lieaders,"  a  double 

course  of   bricks    14  inches  wide 

being    laid    as   footing.      Finel\-- 

sifted  soil   was  used   throughout 

in  place  of  mortar,  while  pockets 

were  provided  for  the  plants  by 

widening   the    joints.       Many   of 

the  plants  were  inserted    during 

the    course     of     construction,     a 

plan    having   much    to   commend 

it.      Small  pilasters  built  in  mortar  are  placed 

every  it  feet,  whicli   enables  the   wall   to  with- 
stand lateral 

ji  r  e  s  s  u  r  e  . 

Against      these 

pilasters    are 

planted     a 

variety    of 

shrubs,    chiefly 

Ceanothus    and 

Cistus,   making 

a    welcome 

change    in    the 

wall   planting 

and  also  adding 

to     its    beauty 

when  in  flower. 

Tlie  wall  is  sur- 
mounted    liy   a 

stone    coping 

12  inelies  wide, 

so    laid     that 

water    striking 

it      is     carried 

behind    to    the 

roots  of  plants. 

The     "batter" 

or     set  -  back 

from  the  per- 
pendicular is 

1    inch    in    the 

foot.  One  ad- 
vantage which 
dry  walls  have 
over  level 
planting  is  the 
ease  witli  which 
many  plants 
pass  through 
the  winter, 
starting  awaj' 
strong    in     the 


growing  in  a  dry  wall  are  less 
afiected  by  alterations  of  weather, 
which  generally  occur  in  spring 
and  mar  their  beauty  ;  further, 
dry  walls  are  the  most  economical 
way  of  growing  a  collection  of 
alpine  plants  and  showing  tlieni 
to  the  best  advantage.  The  sub- 
joined list  indicates  the  extent 
of  the  plants  grown  in  the  wall 
illustrated  : 

Sbruhs. — Genista  i-adiata,  G. 
pilosa.  G.  prostrata.  Cytisus 
schipkaensis  sagittajfolia,  Cotone- 
asster  congesta,  C.  rupestris, 
Olearia  Gunnii,  Hj-pericum  Coris, 
H.  repens,  H.  reptans,  /Causch- 
neria  oalifoniica,  Cistus  pur- 
pureus  and  dwarf  Lavender. 

Alpinei.  —  Androsace  sarmen- 
tosa,  Saxifraga  longifolia,  S. 
muscoides,  Dianthus  neglectus 
and  others,  Silene  Schafta,  S. 
alpestris.  Primula  raarginata, 
Li thospermum  g  r  a  m  i  n  i  f  o  1  i  u  m , 
Antirrhinum  glutinosum,  A. 
majus,  Onosma  Tauricum,  O.  albo 
roseiim,  Alyssum  alpestris,  A. 
niontanum  and  others,  Aubrietias, 
Arabis,  Sedunis,  Krinus  and 
Cerastium.         Thomas  Smith. 

Louth,  Lines. 
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I  SEND  you  a  list  of  climbing 
or  shrubby  plants  for  walls  for 
sheltered  corners  in  the  Soutli 
of  England.  Taking  them  alpha- 
betically, they  are  the  Abelias, 
Adlumia  cirrhosa,  Akebia  qui- 
nata,  Aloysia  citriodora  (popu- 
larly known  as  the  Sweet 
Verbena  or  Lemon  Plant),  Big- 
nonia  (Tecoma  radicans), 
Ceanothus  azureus,  C.  Gloire  de 
Versailles.  Eccremooarpus  scaber, 
spring  when  those  less  happily  placed  are  still  I  Indigofera  floribunda,  Mauraiidya  barolayana 
dormant,  and   it  is   also   noticeable  that  plants '  and    varieties,    Passion    Flowers,    Solanum    jas- 

minoides  and 
S .  c  r  i  s  p  u  m . 
These  are  very 
beautiful  plants 
and  add  a  new 
interest  to  the 
garden.  Sola- 
num crispum, 
for  instance,  is 
rarely  seen 
even  in  gar- 
dens  which 
would  suit  it 
admirably, 
though  its  blue 
flower  -  clusters 
are  of  great 
beauty.  The 
Sweet  Verbena 
is  a  delicious 
plant  for  its 
foliage,  which 
exhales  the 
sweetest  of 
odours.  1  know 
of  a  Somerset 
garden  in  which 
it  is  largely 
jilanted  :  it  is 
pleasant  to 
brush  against 
the  pale  green 
bushes.  Plants 
with  fragrant 
leaves  are  sadly 
neglected,  and 
this  Verbena  is 
one  of  the 
mo.st  delight- 
ful. °E. 


.il.PINE    PLANTS    AND    DWARF    SHRUBS    IN    A    DRV    WALL, 
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clinibiii 
especially 


OSE  CUTTING  S .  -Many  of  the 
strong  -  growing  Roses  do  equally 
well  on  their  ow  n  roots  in  the 
garden  as  when  l»idded  or  grafted 
on  a  stock,  the  eoniraon  Briar, 
Manetti  or  whatever  is  used.  The 
and  rambling  sorts,  as  a  rule,  do 
well  on   their  own  loots,    also   man\' 


SIMPLE      HINTS. 

Rotitinij  tin  CiUtiiiys. — If  a  close  frame  is 
available  so  much  the  better,  but  it  is  not 
essential.  Better  still  would  be  a  frame  with  a 
little  heat  or  a  hot-bed.  Roots  will  be  made 
quicker  than  in  the  open  air.  In  the  open  air  a 
shady  position  should  be  .selected  wliere  the 
cuttings  are  to  be  rooted. 
They   are    sometimes   put 


they  greath'  dislike  the  w  etness  of  our  winters,  and 
hence  are  very  apt  to  disappear  soon  after  they 
bloom  unless  grown  in  a  very  dr3-  and  sunny- 
position.  \\'hat  we  wish  to  suggest  is  that  these 
bulb.s  are  now  so  very  cheap,  that  it  is  well  worth 
while  obtaining  them,   even   for  a  single  year's 


of   the   Hjbrid    Per]ietuals.      When   the   plants ;  and     a     handlight    or    frame 

"  placed  over  them  till  rooting 
commences.  If  the  soil  is 
fairlj'  good,  all  that  is  required 
will  be  a  little  well-decaj'ed 
leaf-moidd  and  sand  to  work 
in  with  the  cuttings.  Dibble 
them  in  .'{  inches  to  4  inches 
apart,  and  give  them  a  good 
watering  :  sprinkle  the  cut- 
tings morning  and  evening  on 
bright  days,  whether  the  cut- 
tings are  in  a  frame  or  in  the 
open  air.  For  convenience  the 
cuttingsare  sometimes  inserted 
in  pots,  three  or  four  in  a 
.3J-inch  pot  as  illustrated  (Fig. 
Ill),  or  more  if  larger-sized  pot 
are  used.  These  usually  root 
quicker  than  the  cuttings  in- 
serted in  the  ground,  though 
both  may  be  covered  with  a 
frame. 


ai-e  propagated  from  cuttings  there  is  no  fear 
of  the  stock  growing  and  choking  the  scion. 
I  saw  a  good  instance  of  this  last  year.  A  bed 
of  the  beautiful  Hj'brid  Perpetual  Rose,  Tom 
Wood,  made  cjuite  a  number  of  vigorous  shoots, 
liut  when  these  flowered  they  proved  to  be  the 
De  la  Oritteraie  stock,  and  not  tlie  Rose  at  all. 
The  growths  at  a  glance  looked  all  the  same,  but 
when  e.xamined  more  closely  the  difterence  could 
be  seen. 

Time  to  InKtrl  the  Cutthujs.  —October  and 
November  are  the  usual  months  for  inserting 
cuttings  in  the  open  air.  The  object  of  these 
notes  and  the  illustrations  this  week  is  to  bring 
before  readers  methods  which  can  i)e  adopted 
whereby  a  start  can  be  made  much  earlier  in  the 
.season.  By  following  the  appended  instructions 
a  start  may  be  made  in  .July  and  August.  The 
most  suitable  growths  for  cuttings  are  those 
which  have  produced  flowers.  When  the  blooms 
decay,  the  shoot  with  three  or  four  leaves 
attached  can  be  cut  oft'.  Such  a  shoot  is  illus- 
trated (Fig. 'I.).  A  shoot  with  three  leaves 
attached  is  sufficient ;  if  there  are  four  so  much 
the  better.  The  top  leaf  near  the  decayed 
flower  is  of  no  use,  there  being  no  bud  in  the  axil 
of  the  leaf.  The  portion  of  the  shoot  above  the 
second  leaf  from  the  top  can  therefore  be  cut  off 
close  to  the  second  leaf.  This  has  been  done  in 
the  case  of  the  shoot  illustrated  on  the  left  in 
Fig.  II.  Next  cut  through  the  stem  at  the 
bottom  immediately  below  the  lowest  leaf,  taking 
care  not  to  damage  the  bud  in  the  axil  of  the  leaf. 


ON    THE    LEI-T    IS   SHOWN    A    I'REHARED    CrXTING. 


Potting. — To  obtain  as  large 
plants  as  possible  in  a  short 
time  it  is  advisable  to  pot  up 
the  cuttings  when  rooted.  If,  however,  there  is 
no  immediate  hurry,  the  plants  in  the  ground  can 
be  allowed  to  remain  till  the  following  autumn. 
This  nuist  be  taken  into  consideration  when 
putting  in  the  cuttings,  and  rather  more  space 
allowed  between  them,  at  least  5  inches.  A 
climbing  variety  is  illustrated  on  the  opposite 
page,    potted   up.     Some  of  the  strong  growing 

climbers  are  far  better  on  their 

own  roots. 


Varitties  Siiitahle.  for  Grow- 
ing OH  their  Oirii  Boots. — The 
stronger-growing  sorts  almost 
invariably  do  well  on  their  own 
roots.  One  nurseryman  I  know 
makes  a  speciality  of  growing 
the  most  suitable  sorts  from 
cuttings  for  the  convenience  of 
his  customers.  The  following 
well  -  known  varieties  can  be 
lelicd  on  to  do  well  when  grown 
from 

bier,  Dorothy  Perkins,  Gloire 
de  Dijon,  William  .\llen  Rich- 
ardson, Fran  Ivarl  Druschki, 
Captain  Haj'wanl,  Mrs.  .John 
Laing,  Duke  ot  Edinburgh, 
Uiricl)  BruTiner,  Caroline  Tes- 
tout,  Killarncy,  Augustine 
(niinoisse.iu.  Miuc.  Al)el  Chate- 
nay.  Mis.  W.  .1.  (irant,  Griiss 
an  Teplilz  and  Homere.  Tea 
Roses  arc  better  budded  or 
grafted  on  a  stock. — A.  O. 


(In  a  few  iveekn  it  will  havf  foniwd  a  "callus"  at  ttie  base,  as  sfimifn  on  the 
riglil.     Hoots  irill  subse'/uently  grow  from  this  "  callus ''  or  tissue.) 


blossom.  They  can  be  bought  in  mixture  for 
about  '2s.  a  hundred  :  the  flower-spikes  last  a  con- 
siderable time  in  beauty,  are  most  varied  in  colour 
— w'hite,  pink,  buft',  crimson,  orange,  &c. — and 
many  are  almost  as  sweetly  scented  as  a  Tea  Rose. 
The  very  curious  I.  \-iridiflora,  which  has  metallic 
green  flowers  with  a  black  centre,  is  seldom  in- 
cluded in  the  ordinary  mixture.  Ixias  will 
generally  do  fairly  well  the  first  year  in  any 
reasonably  favourable  situation,  and  as  they  cost 
but  a  farthing  apiece,  we  submit  that  they  are 
good  value,  even  if  they  disappear  after  once 
blooming.  In  a  weli-drained  sunny  border  they 
will  grow  and  flower  for  many  years,  or  the3'  may 
be  grown  in  pots  in  the  greenhouse  or  frame. 
Everyone  admires  them,  while  few,  except  those 
having  some  experience  of  gardening,  seem  to 
know  anything  about  them. 


(»  i  it  m  ItO  tP.isM«^T».  - 


KOSK   CUTTIKGS  ARE  INSERTED   NOW   IN    TOTS   IN  A  COLD  FRAME 
THEY    WILL   ROOT    MORE   QUICKLY   THAN    LATER    ON. 

{SIhoIs  tliitt  Inttc  itincereil  proridc  tiie  b'xt  cuttiwjs.) 


DAY    LILIES. — ALstnemerias  are  among  the 
showiest  of  the  Amaryllis  family,  and  in  respect 
to  the  hardier  kinds,  as  A.   aurantiaca,  of  ver3' 
cuttings  :    Crimson   Ram-    easy  culture,  becoming  established  quickly  if  the 
~     '  situation   is   at  all  suitable.     Others  of  a  more 

delicate  character  will  require  well-drained,  dry 
and  light  positions,  such  as  may  be  found  cm 
man}'  rockeries  and  borders.  Among  the  best  of 
these  Peruvian  and  Brazilian  Lilies,  if  we  may  so 
call  them,  are  A.  aurea,  the  Vietter-known 
aurantiaca  and  ehilensis.  With  these  a  most 
showy  group  of  hardy  flowers  is  obtained.  The 
other  day  large  clumps  of  A.  aurantiaca  were  in 
full  glor\'  in  a,lar^e  uui'sery,  and  it  does  not 
take  many  plants  to  make  a  profuse  displaj'  of 
colour.  They  attain,  un^ler  good  conditions,  a 
height  of  4  feet,  and  the  leafy  stems  arc  crowned 
with  umbels  of  many  flow'ers,  the  colour  rich 
orange.  A.  aurea,  as  seen  in  this  nursery,  is 
another  robust  grower  of  the  character  of  the 
last  named,  but  brilliant  yellow,  quite  of  a 
different  shade  from  A.  aurantiaca.  The  most 
varialile,  perhaps,  of  the  Alstn  i-merias  is  A. 
ehilensis,  while  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
charming  of  all.     The  plant  grows  about  '2  feet 


IXIAS  AS  ANNUALS.  — 
The  Ixias  are  a  race  of  Cape 
bulbs  flowering  in  early  sum- 
mer, so  that  to  speak  of  them 
as  annuals  maj'  seem  somewhat 
strange.  Thereasonis,  however, 
not  far  to  seek.  Like  many 
other   denizens  ()f  that  region. 
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in  height,  and  presents  flowers  of  all 
shades  of  colour,  from  the  richest 
orange  red  to  the  most  delicate  pink. 

HKlXiES  OF  SLOE.— This  shrub 
(I'runus  spinosa)  is  by  some  called  the 
Spring  Plum  ;  by  others  the  Sloe 
'I'liorn ;  but  most  generallj-  it  goes 
under  the  name  of  the  Sloe  or  Black- 
thorn. In  situations  where  the  soil  is 
loamy  and  not  overcharged  with  mois- 
ture, this  slu'ub  is  found  to  answer 
very  well  for  the  purpose  of  fences. 
It  grows  rapidl}-,  has  formidable 
spines,  and  is  very  lasting.  It  has  no 
claim  upon  our  attention,  however, 
beyond  the  Hawthorn,  while  it  falls 
very  short  of  having  all  the  recom- 
mendations applicable  to  tliat  tree. 
The  great  fault  of  the  Sloe  is  its 
suckers,  which  it  sends  up  in  such 
profusion  as  to  threaten  the  usurpa- 
tion of  whole  fields  in  its  neiglibour- 
l\ood.  The  plants  should  be  invariably 
grown  from  seed,  in  which  case  few 
or  no  suckers  will  rise  from  the  roots. 
The  fruits  are  ripe  in  October,  when 
they  should  be  gathered  and  laid 
in  a  heap,  mixed  with  sand,  in  the  open  to  be  planted  chiefly  to  divide  arable  fields.  The 
air,  and  turned  over  several  times  during  Mirabelle  makes  an  excellent  hedge  plant,  and 
winter  until  tlie  pulp  is  decomposed.  Advan-  grows  very  quickly, 
tage   should  be  takeii    of   open   weatlier  durin 


HOW    TO    INSERT    THE    CUTTINGS    IN    SANDY    SOIL 
POT  4j    INCHES   IN    DIAMBTBB. 


January  for  tlie  purpose  of  sowing  tliem,  wiiieli 
should  be  done  in  beds,  with  a  covering  of 
li  inches  of  soil.  Wlien  two  years  old  tliey 
sliould  be  transplanted  into  rows  to  remain  for 
one  vear,  wlien  they  will  be  fit  to  be  removed 
into  hedge-lines.     The  Sloe  being  deciduous,  it  is 


WHEN   ROOTED 


THE    CDTTINGS    ARE 
SEPARATELY. 


POTTED    UP 


{It  is  then  an  emij  umtter  to  grow  them  on  into  good 
plants;  theg  mag  be  planted  out  in  spring  or  autumn.) 


A  BEAUTIFUL  MALLOW  (Malope  grandi- 
flora). — There  are  few  more  showy  annuals  than 
this,  and  when  grown  in  a  mass,  its  large,  highly- 
coloured  blooms  have  a  fine  appearance.  It  is  all 
the  more  wortliy  of  attention  on  account  of  its 
powers  of  endurance  in  a  time  of  severe  drought. 
There  are  not  a  great  many  annuals  that  can  be 
relied  on  to  flower  well  after  the  middle  of 
July,  but  this  Mallow  seems  to  rejoice  in  the 
strong  heat,  and  if  sown  in  well-stirred,  fairly 
enriched  soil  will  go  on  blooming  freely  till 
autumn. 

FREESIAS.  — This  is  a  delioiously  fragrant 
flower  from  South  Africa,  and  very  easy  to 
grow.  The  bulbs  required  to  flower  first  should 
bo  potted  up  in  August.  Large  quantities  of 
bulbs  are  imported  annually.  Most  of  tliese 
arrive  in  August,  and  may  be  potted  up  straight 
away.  The  soil  in  wliicli  they  are  grown  should 
consist  of  fibrous  loam  two  parts,  leaf-mould  one 
part,  adding  sufficient  sand  to  make  the  whole 
porous.  For  a  5-incli  (48  size)  pot  eight  or  ten 
bulbs  are  sufficient  ;  twelve  or  more  bulbs  c\n  be 
grown  in  a  (i-inch  (Zi  size)  pot.  Place  a  good 
layer  of  drainage  in  the  bottom  of  the  pots,  over 
this  a  few  pieces  of  the  rougher  soil  and  fill 
to  within  U  inches  of  the  top  with  the  prepared 
compost  as  illustrated.  Cover  the  bulbs  with 
about  half  an  inch  of  soil.  The  pots  may  be 
stood  outside  until  the  beginning  of  October.  \ 
The  soil  must  be  kept  moist  ;  as  the  bulbs  have  ! 
no  roots  it  will  at  once  be  understood  that  too  I 
much  water  tends  to  turn  the  soil  sour.  In 
October  tlie  pots  must  be  brought  under  cover. 
Place  them  in  a  frame  or  on  tlie  shelf  in  an  airy 
greenhouse  not  far  from  the  glass.  Plenty  of 
ventilation  must  be  put  on  tlie  house  or  frame 
during  winter  on  all  favourable  occasions.  When 
the  flower-spikes  are  pushing  up  a  little  soot 
water  will  lielp  the  plants.  If  these  few  direc- 
tions are  carried  out  plenty  of  the  fragrant 
flowers  will  be  forthcoming.  When  the  flowers 
are  over  good  treatment  is  quite  as  necessary  as 
before,  for  to  a  very  great  extent  the  way  they 
flower  the  following  3'ear  depends  on  the  proper 
ripening  of  the  bulbs.  Look  over  the  pots 
regularly  to  see  if  tliey  require  water,  and  give 
them  weak  manure  water  until  the  foliage  com- 
mences to  turn  yellow,  when  water  should  be 
gradually  withheld.  They  can  be  stored  in  a 
dry  place  in  summer  in  the  pots  while  the  bulbs 
are  at  rest.  When  knocking  them  out  of  the 
pots  select  all  the  bullis  which  are  likely  to 
flower,  rubbing  ott'  all  the  little  ones.    The  latter,  ; 


jown  thinly  in  pans  or  boxes  of 
light  sandy  soil  and  treated  similar  to 
those  in  pots,  flower  in  a  year  or  two. 
A  large  stock  of  bulbs  can  soon  be 
obtained  in  this  way.  The  variety 
named  F.  refracta  alba  is  the  l)est 
sort.  It  has  a  beautiful  white  flower 
with  a  blotch  of  yellow  in  the  throat. 

oMALL  GARDENS.— The  autunm 
will  soon  be  here,  and  with  its 
approach  comes  the  consideration  of 
altering  and  attempting  to  improve 
the  design  of  the  small  garden.  Even 
if  an  alteration  should  be  no  great 
improvement  it  is  always  as  well  to 
alter  at  least  .some  part  of  the  garden 
every  year  if  possible,  for  it  invests 
the  garden  \\'ith  a  new  interest.  An 
alteration  often  gives  one  the  oppor- 
tunity of  lifting  and  replanting  certain 
plants  or  clumps  of  plants  that  pro- 
mbly  will  be  all  the  better  for  the 
listurbance.  In  a  small  garden  Roses 
bOon  become  crowded  and  a  lifting 
and  replanting  every  three  or  four 
'  ears  often  does  much  good,  and 
allows  one  to  dig  the  soil  over 
thoroughly.  When  fashioning  a  small  garden 
it  is  well  to  l)ear  in  mind  that,  generally  speak- 
ing, a  simple  design  is  more  suitable  and  more 
effective  tlian  an  elaborate  one,  and  parti- 
cularly  so  if   the   garden   is   oblong   or   sijiiare. 


THE    EREESIA   IS  A   DELIGHTFUL    BULBOUS    PLA.NT 
FOR  THE   GREENHOUSE. 

{1/  the  bull/s  are  potted  up  noir,  ten  in  a  o-ineh  pot,  t/teg 
will  be  injiower  about  Christmas.) 

To  be  avoided  above  all  things  are  wriggling 
walks,  walks  that  evidently  are  intended  to  reacli 
a  certain  point,  but  instead  of  going  straight 
there,  or  taking  a  graceful  curve  if  there  is  room, 
must  needs  "wriggle"  there.  Flower-beds  laid 
out  in  fantastic  designs  are  also  quite  out  of  place 
in  the  small  garden,  unless,  of  course,  the  whole 
ground  is  laid  out  as  a  formal  garden  and  they 
form  part  of  an  obvious  sclieme.  One  of  tlie  most 
unprepossessing  features  of  a  small  garden  is 
generally  to  be  found  in  it  monotonous  surface,  and 
it  should  be  the  first  aim  of  the  designer  to  remedy 
this.  Many  set  about  planting  in  an  entirely 
wrong  nmnner.  Small  beds  filled  m  ith  such  dw  arf 
plants  as  (jleraniuni-s.  Calceolarias,  Begonias,  &c. , 
are  placed  here  and  tliere  witli  the  result  tliat,  if 
anytliing,  they  accentuate  tlie  monotony.  If 
tall  growing  plants  in  broad  borders  were  n.ade 
use  of  more  hirgely,  and  low  trellis  work  were 
erected  and  covered  witli  climbing  Roses,  Honey- 
suckles and  Clematis,  the  garden  would  gain 
considerably,  and  the  flat  surface  would  be  broken 
up  witli  good  effect. 
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Flower   Garden. 
ROPAGATION.— Wheie   large    stocks 
iif  summer  bedding  plants  have  to  be 
maintained,     propagation     must     be 
liegun  for  next  season,  securing  cut 


Kitchen  Garden. 
TonmlOK.-  on  walls  and  fences  should  be  gone 
over  regularly  and  the  laterals  removed. 


P. 

1  tings  as  they  become  available. 

Geraniums. — These,  if  required  in 
quantity,  are  best  put  into  boxes.  Use  light 
sandy  soil,  which  should  be  rammed  as  hard  as 
possible.  This  will  ensure  hard,  sturdy  plants 
that  will  winter  well.  After  inserting  the  cut- 
tings they  should  be  well  watered  and  placed  in 
an  open  sunny  position,  where  the}'  may  remain 
until  it  is  necessary  to  remove  them  indoors  for 
the  winter.  Ivy-leaved  (Jeraniunis,  Fuchsias, 
Verbenas,  &c. ,  should  be  propagated  as  cuttings 
are  available. 

Phloxe«.  Choice  and  Scarce,  may  now  be 
increased  by  cuttings,  selecting  non-fiowering 
shoots  and  dibbling  them  into  a  cold  frame. 

Peiit.steiiions.—A  start  should  also  be  made  to 
propagate  these.  P.  Newbury  Gem  is  hardy  and 
should  be  more  generally  grown,  as  it  is  splendid 
for  large  groups  or  beds.  Some  of  the  choicer 
varieties  produce  cuttings  very  sparingly ;  thus 
it  is  well  to  grow  a  few  reserve  plants,  which 
should  not  be  allowed  to  flower. 

H.\RDY    FrCIT. 

ilorello  Cherrie.-<  are  now  ripe  or  ripening, 
and  should  be  gathered  for  bottling ;  for  this 
])urpose  they  should  not  be  over  ripe.  Cut  them 
drt'  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  for  if  used  for  bottling 
the  stalks  must  not  be  pulled  off.     Protect 

Pciirs  and  Appte.^  this  month  or  the  birds  will 
soon  finish  them  off.  Both  early  Apples  and  Pears 
are  best  eaten  otfthe  tree  ;  thus  the  trees  should 
be  examined  every  day  and  the  fruit  picked 
when  it  is  just  fit  to  use.  If  stored  at  all  it 
should  not  be  for  more  than  two  or  three  days. 
Where  early  cooking  Apples  are  carry i'.g  heavy 
crops,  the  trees  should  be  relieved,  using  the 
thinnings  for  tarts. 

FiuK  ripening  should  be  protected  by  wasp 
netting.  Before  fixing  it  go  over  the  trees  and 
remove  all  superfluous  growth.  What  is  required 
for  furnishing  tie  in,  "retaining  for  this  purpose 
sturdy,  short-jointed  shoots. 

Plants  Under  (tlass. 

Hichardi>i-i  having  had  a  good  rest  should  now 
be  shaken  out,  divided  and  repotted,  using  a 
good  rich  compost  for  this  purpose.  Strong 
crowns  potted  singly  in  fi-ineh  and  7-inch  pots 
make  useful  plants  for  house  and  church  decora- 
tion. Stock  to  cut  from  and  for  conservatory 
decoration  may  be  put  into  10-ineh  pots,  putting 
three  strong  crowns  in  a  pot.  As  they  will  require 
careful  watering  until  established,  it  is  well  to 
give  them  the  shelter  of  a  cold  frame.  Surplus 
stock  should  be  retained  for  planting  in  ponds  or 
potted  up  for  standing  in  fountain  basins.  In 
the  south  and  west  they  are  quite  hardy  if 
covered  with  2  feet  of  water. 

Shoir  ami  Fancy  Pelanioniunu. — If  it  is  desired 
to  increase  the  stock  cuttings  should  now  be  put 
in,  and  cut  back  such  of  the  old  plants  as  it  is 
desired  to  retain  and  place  them  in  a  cold  frame 
until  they  break  into  fresh  growth,  when 
shake  out  and  repot.  *' 

Humea  elegana.—Aa  advised  in  a  former 
calendar,  the  main  batch  of  this  beautiful  plant 
may  now  be  sown  in  pans  of  light  sandy  soil. 

Streptosoleu  Jameaoni. — Cuttings  of  this  beauti- 
ful plant  if  put  in  now  will  be  excellent  next 
year  and  will  be  useful  in  7-inch  or  8-inch  pots. 
It  is  a  tine  plant  for  a  pillar  or  roof  of  a  green- 
house, and  to  flower  it  freely  it  should  have  full 
exposure  to  the  sun. 


When 

well  set  with  fruit,  stop  the  main  stem  and 
well  exijose  the  fruit  to  the  sun,  as  they  will 
require  all  possible  sunshine  to  ripen  them  this 
season.  If  the  weather  is  dry,  keep  them  well 
supplied  with  water  at  the  roots. 

Onions.— To  hasten  the  ripening  of  this  crop, 
gently  bend  over  the  tops,  and  when  they  seem 
sutticienth-  ripened  they  should  be  jjuUed  up  and 
laid  out  to  dry.  A  small  sowing  of  Tripoli  Onions 
may  now  he  made,  and  again  at  the  end  of  the 
month.  This  later  sowing  I  find  generally  turns 
out  best.     A  good  sowing  of 

Turnips,  Winter  Spinach  and  Carrots  should 
be  made  aliout  this  time.  Also  make  a  sowing  of 
Parsley,  the  thinnings  from  which  should  be 
pricked  into  a  rough  frame,  where  it  may,  if 
necessary,  be  protected  during  the  winter. 

Caidittoinra  for  Spriii;/  Plan/in;,  may  now  be 
sown,  and  again  at  the  end  of  this  or  beginning 
of  next  month.  Sown  outdoors  at  this  time,  it 
will  reiiuire  to  be  netted  from  birds.  When  fit 
to  handle,  the  seedlings  should  be  pricked  out  on 
a  warm,  sheltered  border,  where  they  may  be 
protected  by  a  rough  frame  during  severe  weather. 
John  Coutts. 
(Gardener  to  Sir  T.  Dyke  Aoland,  Bart. ) 

Killerlon  Gardens,  E.xeter. 


FOR  THE  NORTH  AND  NORTH 
MIDLANDS. 
Plants  Under  Glass. 
Pelaki  ;  ON  ir  MS.  —  Cuttings  of  show  varieties 
should  be  made  from  the  well-ripened  wood  of 
the  current  season's  growth.  Insert  them  in 
small  pots  filled  with  sandy  soil  and  place  in  a 
cold  frame  in  plenty  of  light,  only  shading  during 
very  bright  weather,  and  keeping  the  soil  some- 
what dry  until  roots  are  formed.  The  old  plants, 
when  well  ripened  by  exposure  to  sun  and  air, 
and  being  kept  dry  at  the  roots,  should  be  cut 
back,  removing  all  weakly  growth  entirely,  and 
cutting  the  stronger  shoots  back  to  within  a 
couple  of  eyes  or  so  from  where  they  started 
this  year.  'Place  in  a  cold  frame,  where  thej' 
may  have  any  amount  of  ventilation,  and  be 
sheltered  from  heavy  rains.  Any  excess  of  water 
is  bad  for  the  plants  at  this  stage,  little  being 
required  until  the  new  growths  reach  1  inch  in 
length,  when  they  will  reijuire  repotting. 
Freesias  should  be  potted  up  in  successive  batches 
during  the  autumn,  placing  the  pots  in  a  shaded 
frame  until  the  shoots  are  seen,  when  full  exposure 
to  the  light  should  be  given. 

Roman  Hyacinths,  Early  Ti:lips  and  Narcissi 
should  be  potted  according  to  requirements, 
placing  three  or  four  bulbs  in  a  .i-inch  pot.  after- 
wards plunging  out  of  doors  in  eocoanut  fibre. 

Fruits  Under  Glass. 

Pot  Vine.-<for  Forcinii. — As  the  wood  begins  to 
ripen  rather  less  water  at  the  roots  will  be 
required.  Give  sufficient  to  keep  the  ^'ines 
healthy,  as  it  is  desirable  to  retain  old  leaf-growth 
in  a  healthy  state  as  long  as  possible.  Lateral 
growths  should  now  be  kept  quite  close,  giving  all 
possible  light,  and  if  the  sashes  can  be  removed 
during  fine  weather  it  will  be  an  advantage.  If 
red  spider  or  other  pests  are  troublesome,  give  a 
thorough  cleaning.  Vines  in  borders  in  early 
houses,  which  produced  fruit  early  in  the  season, 
will  now  require  to  be  kept  rather  drier.  Full 
ventilation  is  desirable  day  and  night,  exposing 
the  fruiting  wood  by  removing  lateral  growth. 
Hardy  Fruit. 

Summer  Pruning.— Thin  will  now  engage  the 
attention  of  the  fruit  grower.  Although  begun 
some  weeks  ago  in  earlier  districts,  some  of  the 
trees  will  have  pushed  forward  secondary  growths, 
which  will  require  removal.  The  trees  and  fruit 
gain  considerably  hy  having  superfluous  growths 
cut  away.  The  upper  portion,  generally  where 
gross  shoots  and  laterals  attain  most  development. 


may  be  taken  in  hand,  first  removing  the  shoots 
with  a  sharp  knife  about  three  to  five  eyes 
from  the  base,  except  where  required  for  exten- 
sion. Leave  the  base  of  the  trees  for  an  interval 
of  about  ten  days,  by  which  time  the  bottom 
growths  will  have  de^■eloped  correspondingly  and 
a  check  to  root-action  will  be  avoided. 
Flower  Garden. 
Propagating.  —  Though  growth  in  bedding 
plants  has  made  slow  progress  this  year,  it  will 
soon  be  necessary  to  begin  if  strong  stock  is 
wanted  for  wintering.  Among  zonal  Pelar- 
goniums young  sho(jts  may  be  obtained  here  and 
there  without  making  any  perceptible  difference 
to  the  general  appearance  of  the  beds,  and  by 
removing  these  other  growths  can  develop.  Cut- 
tings taken  early  will  produce  good  tops  for  spring 
propagation.  The  best  plan  is  to  use  boxes, 
giving  a  fair  drainage  with  a  good  sharp  mixture 
of  soil  containing  a  good  proportion  of  sand, 
keeping  it  fairly  open  so  that  the  soil  may  not 
become  sour.  Give  a  fair  amount  of  space  in 
the  boxes  for  each  plant  to  develop,  and  stand 
out  of  doors  until  autumn  frosts  render  it  neces- 
sary to  give  them  cover.  Cuttings  of  Heliotrope, 
Abutilons,  &c.,  strike  readily  in  frames  which 
have  been  used  for  propagating  spring  stock,  as  a 
gentle  heat  is  still  retained  in  the  hot-bed.  Give 
shade  until  established. 

Kitchen  Garden. 
Caidijlowers.—ln  cold  districts  some  .seeds 
should  be  sown  for  producing  early  heads  for 
planting  out  in  April.  Sow  on  a  warm  border 
in  an  open  position  where  they  may  ha\e  full 
light  and  exposure.  When  the  first  rough  leaf 
has  developed,  prick  out  in  a  cold  frame  in  not 
too  rich  soil  and  keep  close  and  shaded  from 
bright  sunshine  until  established,  when  full 
exposure  may  be  given  until  cold  weather  sets 
in.  "  W.  H.  Lambert. 

(Gardener  to  Earl  Grey. ) 
Howich,  Northumberland. 


TO 


ANSWERS 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answers.— rAe  Editor  intends 
to  make  The  Garden  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire 
assistance,  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may  be, 
and  with  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
^^ Answers  to  Correspondents"  column.  All  communica- 
tions should  be  clearly  and  concwely  written  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  THE 
Garden,  so,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  Loiuion, 
W.C.  Letters  on  busitiess  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER. 
The  name  a-nd  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the 
paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be 
on  a  separate,  piece  of  paper. 


H.\ 


FLOWER   GARDEN. 
Making  a  bog  garden  (H. 

If  you  so  arrange  matters  that  the  surface  of  the 
bed  is  lielow  the  ordinary  level,  much  of  the  rain 
or  surface-water  could  be  directed  to  the  roots  of 
the  plants  without  disfiguring  the  surface  of  the 
bed.  If  your  subsoil  is  heavy,  we  would  suggest 
an  excavation  2^  feet  deep,  with  ti  inches  of 
drainage,  and  a  further  clinker  drain  leading  to 
a  deep  hole  near.  If  the  subsoil  is  gravel  or  sand, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  puddle  the  bottom  and 
the  sides  with  clay  to  half  the  depth  of  the  bed. 
Then  a  2-feet-deep  excavation  would  suffice. 
Where  drainage  is  employed,  it  is  best  to  cover 
it  with  turves  grass  side  down,  finally  filling  in 
the  bed  with  loam,  leaf-mould  and  peat.  Tril- 
liunis,  Cvpripediums,  Primula  rosea.  P.  denticu- 
latavars.,  P.  Sieboldi  vars.,  Lilium  canadense, 
L.  pardalinum,  L  superbum,  L.  Grayi  and 
others.  Iris  K,-enipferi,  Gentiana  asclepiadea,  G. 
Andrewsii,    the     Dentarias,    Corydalis     nobilis. 
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Orchis  foliosa,  O.  latifolia,  Dodeoatheons  and 
many  more  would  be  suitable.  Many  of  the 
plants  named  prefer  shade  unless  the  supply  of 
moisture  is  abundant.  A  good  plant  is  Rodgersia 
podophylla,  valuable  for  its  eti'ective  leafage. 

Various  questions  (H.  F.  P.).— Get 

in  the  horse  manure  you  require,  put  it  into  a 
heap  and  if  it  is  fresh  or  dry  give  it  water  freely 
as  you  build  up  the  heap.  When  the  heap  gets 
warm  turn  it  again.  You  can  dust  gypsum,  soot 
and  out  grass  over  it  as  }'ou  turn  it.  Later  it 
will  heat  less,  but  will  decay  more  rapidlj',  and 
thus  become  in  capital  condition  for  applying  to 
ground  in  October.  Mix  61b.  of  gypsum  with  a 
load  of  manure,  and  the  whole  should  well  dress 
five  to  six  rods  of  ground.  You  may  sow  seeds 
of  Aquilegias,  Antirrhinums,  Violas,  Stocks  or 
other  similar  biennials  now,  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
the  Columbines  will  flower  next  year.  Such 
things,  with  Foxgloves,  Wallflowers,  Canterbury 
Bells,  Honesty  and  some  other  things,  are  best 
sown  several  weeks  earlier  than  this  to  have 
strong  plants.  If  sown  in  boxes  as  suggested, 
it  may  be  wisest  to  ivinter  all  in  a  cold  frame, 
planting  out  in  March  or  April  next.  If  plants 
come  strong  by  November,  Aquilegias  and  Violas 
mav'  be  put  out  then. 

Seedlings   of   Scablosa    caucaslca    alba 

(P.  B.  H.). — We  should  recommend  you  to  place  a  frame 
over  the  seedling  plants  as  soon  as  frosty  nights  appear  in 
autumn,  but  endeavour  to  give  the  plants  as  much  air  as 
possible  on  every  suitable  occasion. 

Swreet  Peas  (F.  W.  Humphrei/).— The  blossoms 
were  so  badly  dried  up  when  received  that  no  definite 
opinion  could  be  formed  as  to  their  merits.  The  variety 
is  obviously  of  the  bicolor  class  and  not  very  decided. 
The  flowers,  too,  are  rather  small  and  under-sized.  So 
far  as  we  can  now  judge,  it  is  below  the  merit  standard  of 
many  of  the  same  shades  of  colour. 

AstePS  diseased  (C.  F.  Powell).— Yom  Asters 
appear  to  be  infested  by  eelworm,  although  I  was  unable 
to  And  any  in  the  stem  you  sent.  There  is  no  remedy  for 
the  plants  attacked.  I  should  pull  up  and  burn  any  plant 
which  shows  signs  of  the  disease,  and,  when  the  others 
have  done  flowering,  give  the  bed  a  good  dressing  of  gas- 
lime,  or,  in  case  that  is  not  obtainable,  of  freshly-burnt 
lime.— G.  S.  S. 

Violet  punneps  (iraf/Mrf).— The  runners  will  have 
done  no  harm  so  far,  but  they  had  better  be  cut  off  as 
soon  as  time  permits,  and  the  surface  of  the  ground  kept 
frequently  hoed  and  free  from  weeds.  Should  we  have  a 
spell  of  hot,  dry  weather,  the  plants  would  greatly  beneflt 
by  having  a  thin  Layer  of  decayed  manure  laid  over  the 
surface  of  the  border,  and  the  plants  occasionally  watered 
with  liciuid  manure  from  the  stable  or  cow-yard.  Should 
you  desire  to  increase  your  stock,  the  runners  should  he 
planted  in  a  shady  position,  and  thev  will  form  excellent 
stock  plants  for  planting  next  spring. 

Fungus  on  lawn  {T.  D.  £.).-Xhe  best  way  to 
destroy  fungus  on  lawns  is  to  water  the  parts  affected 
with  sulphur  and  lime  water,  to  prepare  which  proceed  as 
follows  :  Soak  and  dissolve  as  much  as  you  can  by  stirrin" 
and  rubbing  lib.  of  sulphur  and  lib.  of  lime  in  four  gallons 
of  warm  water.  Let  the  water  stand  until  it  clears  •  then 
draw  off,  leaving  what  sediment  there  is  behind  '  The 
parts  afi'ected  must  be  thoroughly  saturated  with  this 
water,  when  probably  one  application  will  suffice  to  kill 
the  fungus,  but,  to  make  sure,  another  application  after 
an  mterval  of  twelve  hours  will  be  sure  to  do  so,  and  it 
will  do  no  harm  to  the  turf. 

■,'F^^^  *'°^^^  shady  pockepy  (F.  G.  Parsom). 
Iheierns  could  be  planted  in  autumn,  winter,  or  early 
sprmg  before  growth  began.  As  you  require  a  lar4 
number  of  plants,  it  will  be  a  good  plan  to  advertise  your 
requirements  in  The  Garden,  say,  in  September,  and 
also  watch  the  advertisements  of  those  who  make  Ferns  a 
speciality.  The  more  plentiful  varieties  of  Athyrium 
Lastrea  and  Scoiopendrium  will  suit  you  best  Of  the 
two  flrst-nanied  groups  there  are  many  varieties  all 
strong-growing  and  vigorous,  and  the  only  cultivation 
they  require  is  to  be  planted  in  moderately  good  soil 
where  the  conditions  are  cool  and  moist.  Blechnums  and 
the  varieties  of  Polypodium  vulgare  are  suitable  to  rather 
drier  positions,  and  the  latter  are  not  averse  to  limestone 
soils. 


Maofarlani  x  insigne  Millie  Don,  C.  insigne  var., 
we  know  no  record  of  this,  C.  i.  amerioanuni  x 
aureum,  no  record,  C.  Moils,  de  Curte  x  leeanuni 
Alcibiadis  var.,  C.  harrisianuni  x  spieerianum 
spicero-Harrisii. 

TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 
Pruning  flowering-  slirubs  {K  T.). 

As  a  general  rule  those  shrubs  that  flower  in  the 
spring  are  pruned  as  soon  as  they  have  finished 
flowering.  They  flower  this  year  on  growths 
made  last  year,  and  this  year's  giowths  will 
flower  next  year.  By  pruning  in  spring  the 
plants  have  the  whole  summer  before  them  in 
which  to  develop  good  shoots  for  next  year's 
flowering.  It  is  obviously  wrong  to  let  them 
make  growths  and  then  cut  them  away  before 
they  have  flowered.  Therefore,  whatever  pruning 
your  flowering  Currant  and  Syringa  (which  is 
Lilac)  need  should  be  done  when  the  flowers 
have  faded.  The  pruning  of  flowering  shrubs  is 
often  best  done  in  the  form  of  thinning  out  the 
older  shoots  rather  than  actually  cutting  growths 
back.  By  cutting  out  old  growths  the  young 
ones  (which  flower  best)  have  a  better  chance. 
If  by  Syringa  you  mean  the  Mock  Orange 
(Philadelphus),  some  of  the  older  shoots  should 
be  cut  out  after  flowering. 

Polygonum  dlsfiguped  (-4.  il/.).— We  can  find 
no  trace  of  disease  on  the  leaves  of  the  Polygonum,  and 
the  injury  seems  to  us  to  be  due  to  scorching  by  the  hot 
sun  after  a  period  of  wet  and  dull  weather.  The  leaves 
of  many  plants  are  flabby  and  tender  this  season,  owing 
to  the  absence  of  sunshine,  and  they  are,  therefore  very 
liable  to  be  injured  by  hot  sun.  The  Larkspur  which  you 
send  is  what  is  known  as  "  fasciated."  It  is  not  an 
uncommon  occurrence  among  certain  plants,  and  we  have 
had  an  unusual  number  of  fasciated  plants  submitted  to 
us  this  season.  It  seems,  therefore,  quite  probable  that 
the  excessive  wet  has  something  to  do  with  this  abnormal 
growth. 

Planting  fopest  tpees  (ir.  £.).— As  Poplars  can 
be  so  readily  he.aded  back  if  necessary,  there  is  less 
objection  to  planting  them  near  the  house  than  most  other 
trees,  but  still  we  consider  twice  the  distance  apart  of 
yours  quite  near  enough.  Concerning  the  other  trees 
which  are  in  close  proximity  to  a  substantially-built  stone 
wall,  we  do  not  think  that  it  is  likely  to  be  damaged  by  them. 
Such  being  the  case  we  certainly  should  not  advocate  the 
removal  of  any  other  of  the  trees,  bearing  in  mind  their 
exposed  position  and  slow  growth  ;  but  with  regard  to  the 
Poplars  within  5  feet  of  the  dwelling-house,  we  think  you 
will  And  them  as  they  grow  up  unpleasantly  close.  How- 
ever, as  above  stated,  you  can  always  cut  them  back  if  too 
encroaching. 


Golden  Spur,  Empress,  Victoria,  Emperor, 
Prmoeps,  Horsfieldi,  Sir  Watkin,  Obvallaris, 
Stella,  Barri  oonapicuus  and  the  yellow  and  white 
Hoop  Petticoat  Daflbdila  are  others  that  would 
afford  a  long  succession  of  bloom.  Roman  and 
other  Hyacinths  are  also  good,  and  for  later 
work  Freesias  and  Lily  of  the  Valley.  Having 
arranged  the  bulbs  firmly  in  the  ornamental 
vases  of  the  fibre,  place  them  in  a  cold  frame, 
which  for  a  few  weeks  is  best  kept  dark.  If  you 
require  early  or  forced  flowers  you  would  need 
bring  them  into  the  greenhouse  about  December. 
Crocus,  Snowdrop  and  other  dwarf  bulbs  that 
come  very  early  into  flower  are  very  pretty. 

Decayed  Gepanlum  stems  (Mrs.  B.  B.).~ 
iour  Geraniums  are  affected  with  what  is  known  in 
gardens  as  Black  Stripe.  The  cause  of  the  decay  is  excess 
of  moisture  m  the  stems.  If  you  split  open  the  stem 
with  a  knife  and  press  it  between  your  thumb  and  finger 
you  can  see  the  water  for  yourself.  We  should  advise  yoii 
to  stand  the  plants  in  the  lightest  position  in  the  green- 
house. Do  not  shade  the  plants  however  hot  the  sun  may 
be.  Water  the  plants  carefully  and  do  not  wet  the  stems 
or  foliage. 
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ORCHIDS. 
Lycaste  Sl^inneri,  &e.  (J.  Barms).— 

It  IS  by  no  means  unusual  for  a  strong  plant  of 
Lycaste  Skinneri  to  produce  a  flower  witii  its 
growth,  the  mere  fact  of  the  flower  coming 
abnormal  proves  that  there  is  some  action  not  in 
accordanoo  with  the  normal  condition  of  the 
plant.  Cypripediura  Exul  ■;  lathamianum  is 
Persephone,  C.  villosum  x  leeanum  giganteum 
IS  Leander,  C.  insigne  punctatum  violaceum  x 
leeanum     giganteum     is     Acteus     var.,     C.     i. 


Bottle  Bpusii  Tree  (•/.  //.).— Much  the 

same  treatment  as  that  given  to  Azalea  indica 
will  suit  the  Metrosideros.  Metrosideros  is 
better  for  some  loam  in  the  potting  soil.  The 
Metrosideros  can  be  increased  by  cuttings  ;  hoM'- 
ever,  they  do  not  root  very  quickly.  The  best 
cuttings  are  formed  of  the  young  shoots  in  a 
half-ripened  state,  taken  in  May  or  June.  Shoots 
of  medium  vigour  and  3  inches  long  make  the 
best  cuttings,  the  shoots  being  out  clean  ott'  at  a 
joint  and  the  bottom  leaves  removed.  They 
must  then  be  dibbled  firmly  into  clean  well- 
drained  pots,  filled  with  equal  parts  of  peat  and 
silver  sand,  the  whole  being  passed  through  a 
sieve  and  made  firm.  When  watered  through  a 
fine  rose  and  allowed  a  little  while  to  drainfthe 
pots  must  be  either  placed  in  a  propagating  case 
or  covered  with  a  bell-glass.  The  warmest  and 
shadiest  part  of  the  greenhouse  is  sufficient  for 
them  at  first,  but  if  necessary  a  little  more  heat 
may  be  given  later  on. 

Growingbulbs  In  flbreCi?".  G.  Parsom). 

The  bulbs  may  be  started  in  the  ordinary  way 
by  planting  them  when  dormant  in  September 
and  later.  The  bulbs  that  succeed  best  are 
Daffodils,  Tulips  and  Lily  of  the  Valley.  The 
Chinese  Sacred  Lilj',  which  is,  of  course,  a 
Narcissus,  is  but  one  of  this  very  large  family, 
and  is,  of  all  bulbs,  best  suited  to  this  method  of 
cultivation.  Of  the  Narcissus  alone  you  may 
select  from  the  Polyanthus  section,  i.e. ,  the  bunch- 
flowered  fragrant  kinds,  while  such  as  Ornatus, 


ROSE    GARDEN. 
Climbing-    Roses    bare    at    base 

(E.  B.  B. ).— When  climbing  Roses  get  bare  at  the 
base  in  the  way  yours  have  done,  the  only  thing 
to  do  is  annually  to  cut  down  one  or  two  of  the 
older  shoots  to  within  6  inches  of  the  base.  This 
has  the  effect  of  inducing  fresh  shoots  to  start 
very  near  the  ground  level.  When  Roses  have 
been  planted  five  or  six  years,  it  is  not  enough, 
especially  with  some  varieties,  to  cut  out  one  or 
two  of  the  older  shoots.  In  order  to  prevent 
their  becoming  leggy  a  good  shoot  must  be  cut 
down  as  advised  immediately  the  flowers  are 
over.  With  such  varieties  as  Crimson  Rambler, 
Dorothy  Perkins  and  other  wichuraiana  Roses, 
the  plants  produce  their  growths  from  the 
base  very  freely,  even  without  shoots  being  out 
back  to  encourage  them,  but  some  of  those  you 
mention  are  bound  to  get  bare  unless  you 
encourage  basal  shoots  by  cutting  dovm  one  or 
two  of  the  others  as  it  becomes  necessary  to  do 
so.  If  you  could  train  some  of  the  shoots  side- 
ways, binding  them  over  in  a  semi-circular 
fashion,  this  would  tend  to  encourage  fresh 
growth  f  -mi  the  base.  Please  see  "Names  of 
Plants  "  fur  names  of  the  two  Roses. 


Sand  fop  Rose  beds  (/».  B.  //.).-it  is  not 
essential  to  incorporate  sand  with  Kose  beds  unless  the 
soil  happens  to  be  very  tenacious,  and  even  then  a  good 
dressing  with  chalk  will  answer  as  well  and  even  better 
lea  Roses  like  some  grit,  but  unless  you  can  have  the 
sea-sand  washed  we  should  not  advise  you  to  use  it. 

Red  climbing  Roses  fop  vepandah  (ff.  n ) 
As  you  desire  double  sorts  of  moderate  growth  you  could 
not  do  better  than  plant  either  Francois  Crousse 
Monsieur  Des.r,  Ards  Pillar,  J.  B.  Clark  or  Hugh  Dickson 
Hither  of  these  would  suit  the  situation  admirably  The 
variety  Alberic  Barbier  is  a  strong  grower,  but  if  it  exceeds 
Its  boundary  you  may  prune  it  back,  which  will  not  deter 
the  plant  from  blossimiing. 

,.P°''°thy  Pepklns  shedding  Its  faUage 
(//.  {/.)•-}  our  plant  is  attacked  by  thrips.  Probably  Hie 
plant  has  been  very  dry  at  its  roots,  for  all  Roses  on  walls 
are  apt  to  suffer  it  not  watered  freely  during  the  summer 
Perhaps  the  roots  are  in  uncongenial  sub-soil  in  which 
case  you  could  remove  the  old  soil  beneath  the  roots 
nest  autumn  and  replace  with  good  soil  containing 
bone-meal  and  decayed  manure,  taking  care  not  to 
disturb  the  soil  around  the  roots. 

Ppunlng  Rose  Mme.  Plantlep  (E.  C.).— This 
old  Kose  does  not  reiiuire  the  rigorous  pruning  that  is 
often  adopted  with  more  vigorous  sorts.  As  you  desire  to 
keep  the  tripod  well  clothed,  we  should  advise  you  to 
retain  some  of  the  growths  the  full  lieight,  shortening 
back  laterals  wherever  possible  to  one  or  two  eyes  Then 
cut  down  each  year  in  August  or  September  one  or  two  of 
the  oldest  groivths.  This  will  encour.age  tine  vigorous 
new  shoots  that  will  tend  to  keep  the  plants  in  a  thrivin- 
state.  * 

w***?.^®  aSfected  with    black   spot  <E.  C.)  — 

We  have  noticed  that  this  disease  is  very  trouble- 
some this  year,  and  apparently  the  excessive  wet  is 
responsible  for  much  of  it.  Wherever  drainage  is  bad  the 
plants  seem  to  be  worse.  If  you  have  any  reason  to 
believe  that  the  subsoil  is  waterlogged,  you  would  do  well 
to  put  down  some  artificial  drains,  but  do  not  transplant 
the  Rose  for  we  fear  you  would  lose  a  plant  of  the  height 
of  40  feet  If  you  attempted  it.  We  should  advise  you,  in 
addition  to  draining,  to  prune  back  the  growths  rather 
severely  next  spring,  and  then  follow  this  by  a  good 
spraying  of  Bordeaux  Mixture,  repeating  it  every  two  or 
three  weeks  when  growth  commences.    Such  large  plants 
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as  yours  are  often  to  be  found  planted  in  soil  the  depth  of 
which  is  totally  inadequate  for  their  reiiuirements.  If  the 
Buhsoil  be  well  drained,  we  think  your  plant  will  become 
freed  from  this  fungus  in  the  future,  especially  if  you 
indu<c  plenty  Hf  new  wood  by  hard  pnining. 

Orange  pust  on  Roses  (Mrs.  Bum),  —  The 
Hybrid  Perpctuals  are  specially  addicted  to  this  fungus. 
We  do  not  think  the  niamiring  has  anything  to  do  with 
its  appearance,  for  one  may  often  And  it  upon  the  briars 
in  the  hedgerows.  In  the  winter  liave  the  surface-soil 
Inirnt,  together  with  all  decayed  foliage,  and  in  spring 
burn  all  prunings.  After  pruning,  drench  the  plants  with 
bordeaux  mixture  and  water  the  soil  around  with  some  of 
this  mbiture.  Spray  the  plants  at  intervals  during  the 
summer.  Try  to  prevent  the  appearance  of  the  rust 
rather  than  hoping  to  cnre  it  when  it  has  appeared.  I'se 
some  lime  and  soot  on  the  surface  and  less  stable  manure. 
If  the  plants  have  stood  very  long,  replant  them  in 
November,  taking  care  to  trench  the  land  well  and  liurn 
the  surface-soil. 

Black  blotch  on  Rose  foliage  (C.  R.  O.).— 
This  very  common  parasite  is  found  more  or  less  in  every 
garden,  and  there  is  no  known  cure  for  it  this  season, 
when  it  has  attained  such  a  hold  on  the  plants.  You 
could  doubtless  prevent  the  appearance  another  season, 
to  a  large  extent,  if  you  had  the  plants  sprayed  with 
Bordeaux  mixture  quite  early  in  the  season,  continuing 
the  spraying  at  intervals  during  the  summer.  We  should 
advise  transplanting  the  Roses  if  they  have  been  in  their 
present  quai'ters  some  years.  This  has  been  known  to 
stamp  out  the  disease  and  put  new  life  into  the  plants. 
Hoses  benellt  considerably  by  being  periodically  trans- 
planted, say,  every  three  or  four  years,  discarding,  of  course, 
any  unhealthy  plants.  In  manipulating  the  ground  for 
transplanting  where  this  black  spot  has  appeared,  it  is 
well  to  skim  off  the  surface-soil  in  the  act  of  trenching  and 
bury  this  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  unless  you  could 
have  it  burnt,  which  would  be  best. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

BaPPen  Fig  Tpe©  (Campden). — Try  what 
replanting  at  the  end  of  September  will  do  in  a 
border  2\  feet  deep  (well  drained)  and  about 
5  feet  square.  The  soil  of  the  border  should  be 
composed  of  good  turf}'  loam.  To  one  barrowful 
of  this  loam  add  one  peck  of  old  mortar  rubble 
and  another  of  old  bricks  pounded  up  small  and 
mix  well  together.  Take  care  to  preserve  as 
man}'  of  the  best  roots  of  the  tree  as  you  can 
when  taking  it  up,  and  when  laying  the  roots 
make  the  soil  firm.  In  the  meantime  let  any 
weak  or  useless  branches  be  out  out  now,  in 
order  to  expose  the  tree  more  fully  to  plenty  of 
light  and  air,  without  the  agenc}'  of  which  the 
tree  cannot  ripen  its  wood  properly.  If  the  lights 
of  the  house  in  which  it  is  growing  are  portable, 
we  should  at  once  take  them  off  and  e.xpose  the 
tree  to  all  weathers  day  and  night  until  it  starts 
into  growth  in  spring  (protecting  it  only  from 
hard  frost).  The  wood  of  the  Fig  tree  is  soft, 
and  requires  abundance  of  air  in  late  summer  and 
autumn. 

Making  a  Vine  bopdep  (/.  Skinner).— 

If  you  want  to  make  a  really  good  Vine  border, 
the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  remove  the  soil  to  the 
depth  of  2  feet  6  inches  and  replace  it  with  good 
turfy  soil.  You  will  never  get  really  good  Grapes 
if  you  plant  the  Vines  in  the  ordinary  soil  of  the 
gardesi  As  your  subsoil  is  gravel,  it  will  need 
little  or  no  drainage,  but  in  order  to  be  on  the 
safe  side,  it  would  be  well  to  place  a  layer  of 
broken  bricks  at  the  bottom  of  the  excavation. 
Then  upon  the  bricks  place  rows  of  turves  grass 
side  downwards.  The  remaining  space  should  be 
filled  with  turfy  loam,  that  is  to  say,  whole  turves 
chopped  into  four  or  six  pieces  with  a  spade. 
The  Vine  delights  in  this  rough  turfy  soil,  which 
is  essential  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained. 
As  the  soil  is  filled  in,  it  must  be  made  firm.  To 
begin  with,  the  Vine  border  should  not  be  more 
than  .S  feet  wide,  and  on  the  outside  a  wall  of 
turves  should  be  built  so  as  to  retain  the  chopped 
turfy  soil.  In  a  year  or  two,  when  the  Vines 
are  well  rooted,  the  border  may  be  widened, 
adding  fresh  soil.  Outside  the  .S  feet  border  an 
open  trench  should  be  left.  It  will  then  be 
an  easy  matter  to  widen  the  border  proper 
in  a  year  or  two's  time.  It  is  far  better  to 
make  the  border  in  this  way  than  to  make  it 
up  all  at  once.  If  you  make  a  good  inside 
border,  you  need  do  little  to  the  outside  one 
beyond  digging  it  and  adding  some  well-decayed 


Guava  fPUiting  [R.  A.  O.).— The  Guava 
is  largely  grown  in  tropical  countries  for  its 
fruits,  which  are  eaten  raw,  and  used  to  form  the 
well-known  Guava  jelly.  The  fruits  have  an 
agreeable  if  somewhat  acid  flavour.  The  plant 
is  not  largely  grown  in  this  country,  although  in 
some  few  private  gardens  it  is  cultivated  for  the 
value  of  its  fruits.  It  may  be  grown  as  a  bush 
plant,  or  may  be  trained  on  a  trellis  near  the  roof. 
It  enjoys  a  sunny  position  in  a  warm  greenhouse. 
It  is  not  unusual  for  it  to  fruit  in  this  oountrj', 
for  the  fact  is  it  is  uncommonly  grown.  How- 
ever, your  plant  is  evidently  doing  very  well,  and 
would  probabl}-  do  even  better  still  if  you  were 
able  to  plant  it  out  in  a  border  of  soil  and  train 
it  on  a  trellis  near  the  roof  glass. 

Peaches  falling'  off  (E.  Roach).— U  is 
very  difficult  for  us  to  give  the  reason  of  your 
Peaches  falling  off,  from  the  specimen  you  sent, 
as  it  was  quite  rotten  when  it  reached  us.  The 
probable  reason  is  that  the  fruits  do  not  set  pro- 
perly, and  that  is  doubtless  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  the  soil  has  not  been  disturbed  in  anj' 
way  since  they  were  planted  ten  years  ago. 
Your  best  plan  would  be  to  remove  the  soil  until 
yon  come  to  a  fair  number  of  roots.  The  soil 
removed  should  be  replaced  with  fresh  turfy 
loam.  You  will  probably  find  that  some  of  the 
roots  have  got  down  into  the  subsoil.  If  this  is 
the  case  they  must  be  lifted  and  relaid  near  the 
surface.  You  will  probably  find  a  number  of 
these  gross  roots ;  they  must  be  cut  hard  back  so 
as  to  induce  them  to  produce  fibres. 

Boilep  fop  Peach  house  (Pucft).— If 

the  present  boiler  is  large  enough  to  heat  the 
added  length  of  piping  that  would  be  required 
for  the  Peach  house  without  damaging  its  present 
efficiency,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  new 
Peach  house  could  not  be  properly  worked  from 
the  present  boiler,  provided  the  levels  admit  of  a 
suflioient  rise  for  a  proper  circulation  of  hot 
water.  A  rise  of  li  inches  from  the  crown  of 
the  boiler  to  the  entrance  into  the  Peach  house 
would  be  sufficient  for  tlie  main  flow  and  return 
pipes.  In  arranging  the  pipes  inside  the  house 
they  may  have  any  further  rise  desired,  but  they 
must  have  a  rise  of  a  few  inches  from  the  point 
they  enter  the  house  to  the  extreme  end  to  which 
they  may  be  carried.  The  main  flow  and  return 
pipes  leading  from  the  boiler  to  the  house 
will  have  to  be  laid  in  a  narrow  covered-in 
brick  channel,  and  the  pipes  must  be  laid  at  least 
10  inches  below  the  surface,  in  order  to  be  safe 
from  frost  in  winter,  so  that  with  this  10  inches 
added  to  the  six,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  at 
least  16  inches  rise  from  the  crown  of  the  boiler 
to  the  house.  In  order  to  enable  the  person  in 
charge  to  regulate  the  heat  (little  or  much)  as 
wanted,  and  to  stop  the  circulation  altogether 
when  heat  is  not  required,  it  will  be  necessary 
that  bent  screw-down  gun-metal  valves  be  placed 
in  the  main  flow  and  return  pipes  near  the 
boiler. 

Peach  tree  diseased  Wrasse  Migiwniie).—Yom 
Peach  tree  is  evidently  sutfering  from  the  disease  silver 
leaf.  Trees  worked  on  the  Peach  stock  are  said  to  be 
more  liable  to  attacks  from  it  than  are  those  grown  on  the 
Plum.  Seeing  that  your  tree  was  affected  rather  badly 
last  year,  and^  that  this  year  it  has  spread  all  over  it,  we 
should  advise  you  to  pull  up  the  tree  and  burn  it  as  soon 
as  possible.  If  allowed  to  remain  in  tile  same  house  as 
the  healthy  trees  it  may  communicate  the  disease  to  them, 
and,  moreover,  a  tree  so  badly  affected  as  yours  is  will  be 
so  weakened  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  bring  it 
round  again  into  a  healthy  condition ;  at  least,  this  has 
been  our  experience.  Before  planting  another  tree  clear 
out  all  the  soil  in  wliich  the  diseased  tree  had  been 
growing  and  burn  it  if  possible,  and  plant  the  next  tree  in 
fresh  soil. 

Plum  tpees  mllde-wed  (H.  3f.).— Your  Plum 
trees  are  suffering  badly  from  mildew,  and  unless  yon  take 
steps  to  get  rid  of  it  tins  disease  will  appear  every  year 
and  gradually  weaken  the  tree  very  considerably.  What 
is  said  to  be  a  remedy  for  mildew  is  a  specific  called  Mo- 
Effic,  particulars  of  wbicii  have  often  been  advertised  in 
The  GAHitEN.  You  should  cut  off  all  the  worst  of  the 
diseased  shoots  and  leaves  and  burn  them,  and  when  yon 
have  done  this  spray  the  tree  with  Mo-Eltic  or  paraffin 
emulsion,  also  reeonuuended  as  a  remedy  for  mildew, 
directions  as  to  the  making  of  which  have  often  been 
given  in  these  columns.  It  is  most  important  when  the 
leaves  fall  in  the  autumn  to  gather  them  up  and  burn 


them,  otherwise  the  fungus  winters  in  the  leaves  and  the 
trees  are  again  attacked  ttie  following  spring,    liy  care-  ■ 
fully  clearing  away  all  the  fallen  leaves  you  then  remove 
one  source  of  infection. 

Small  vlnepy  (J.  .Skinnery—We  think  the  Vine 
would  stand  a  better  chance  of  success  if  you  could  builii 
the  house  against  a  brick  wall  instead  of  having  it  all  of 
wood.  It  would  probably  be  liable  to  extreme  changes  of 
temperature,  a  condition  that  is  not  conducive  to  suc- 
cessful Vine  cultivation.  However,  if  you  can  only  build 
the  house  of  wood,  we  shall  be  interested  to  hear  what 
success  you  have.  Tar  on  the  outside  and  bottom  of  the 
posts  would  not  be  detrimental  to  the  Vines. 

Raspbepples  diseased  (BemVs).— The  Raspberry 
leaves  are  not  injured  by  any  insect,  but  by  a  fungus.  As 
the  fungus  is  not  bearing  any  fruit  at  present,  it  is 
impossible  to  be  quite  certain  to  which  group  it  belongs. 
Please  let  me  see  a  few  leaves  later  on.  This  fruit  will 
not  be  injured  in  any  way  ;  it  may  not  be  quite  so  ttne  as 
it  would  be  otherwise.  Wlien  the  crop  is  gathered,  you 
might  spray  the  leaves  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  and  the 
canes  which  have  borne  the  most  diseased  leaves  should 
be  thinned  out  and  the  fallen  leaves  burnt.  I  can  tell 
you  what  to  do  next  spring  when  one  knows  what  the 
fungus  is. — G.  S.  S. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Bluebottle  files  (Bluebotlk).—\'n\x  might  catch  a 
number  of  the  bluebottle  flies  in  a  liutterfly  net,  and  you 
might  trap  them  in  wide-mouthed  bottles  partly  filled 
with  beer  and  sugar,  or  sugar  and  water. — G.  .S.  S. 

Stable  manupe  (Subscriber). — From  your  query  re 
stable  manure,  we  are  not  quite  certain  whether  your 
question  refers  to  stable  manure  with  a  mixture  of  goat 
and  fowl  manure  or  to  these  two  last  alone.  If  simply 
goat  and  fowl  manure,  your  better  way  will  be  to  mix  it 
with  about  sis  times  its  bulk  of  moderately  dry  soil  before 
it  is  applied  as  a  top-dressing.  You  say  that  you  can  see 
no  hanu  in  that  applied  a  fortnight  ago,  yet  at  the  same 
time  so  powerful  an  application  is  likely  to  result  in  rank 
growth,  coarse  leaves  and  comparatively  few  flowers. 

Diseased  Pea  plants  (J.  E.  3f.).— Owing  to  the 
rubbed  and  crushed  condition  of  the  Pea  tops,  it  was 
difficult  t45  determine  whether  they  were  mildewed  or 
attJlcked  by  thrips.  Tlie  mildew  shows  itself  chiefly  on 
late  Peas  after  cold  nights  set  in,  coating  the  plants  with 
a  whitish-like  mould.  The  remedy  is  to  damp  the  plants, 
then  dust  freely  with  powdered  sulphur  or  else  spray  with 
sulphate  of  copper  and  lime  mixture.  When  thrips  attack 
Pea  plants  the  blooms  are  seen  to  wither,  the  pods  become 
small  and  deformed,  and  the  leaves  become  brown. 
Spray  with  quassia  chips  solution,  also  giving  liberal 
waterings  to  the  roots. 

Aspapagus  beetles  (H.  P.).— The  little  beetles 
which  you  sent  are  specimens  of  the  Asparagus  beetle 
(Crioceris  Asparagi).  The  beetles  are  not  so  destructive  to 
Asparagus  plants  as  their  grubs,  which  feed  on  the  leaves  of 
the  plant.  They  may  be  killed  by  spraying  the  plants 
with  an  arsenate  of  lead  wash,  Paris  green  or  paraffin 
emulsion.  They  are  when  full  grown  about  three-eighths 
of  an  inch  in  length,  dark  leaden  colour,  and  are  much 
wider  behind  than  they  are  in  front.  When  the  .Asparagus 
is  just  ready  to  cut,  a  sharp  look-out  for  the  beetles  should 
be  kept,  as  it  is  essential  that  they  should  be  destroyed 
before  they  have  had  an  opportunity  of  laying  their  eggs 
on  the  plants.  The  beetles  may  be  shaken  off  the  plants 
into  an  open  umbrella. — G.  S.  S. 

Medicinal  plants  (Tozer  and  Co.).— The  culture 
of  medicinal  roots,  plants  and  herbs  is  a  technical  subject, 
and  we  cannot  recall  any  English  treatise— though  doubt- 
less there  are  such — that  would  be  of  use.  A  great  deal 
of  practical  information  is  given  in  Rhind's  "  Vegetable 
Kingdom  "  on  medicinal  and  other  economic  plants  which 
might  bear  upon  the  matter,  but  it  is  an  old  book  and 
voluminous.  A  handbook  of  the  sort  required  from  the 
point  of  view  of  economic  value  and  cultivation  in  South 
Africa  which  alone  would  avail  I  feel  sure  has  yet  to  be 
compiled.  In  .South  Africa  itself  there  is  an  inexhaustible 
field  open  for  investigation,  a  very  large  number  of  native 
plants  possessing  potent  properties,  medicinal  and 
poisonous.  The  Board  of  .\gri<;ulture  for  Cape  Colony 
takes  keen  practical  interest  in  every  effort  to  devejop  the 
resources  of  the  country,  and  could  probably  help.  The 
only  medicinal  plant  that  we  know  as  likely  to  be  profit- 
ably grown  out  there  is  Ricinus,  Castor  Oil  being  imported 
yearly  at  a  cost  of  several  thousand  pounds  for  lubricating 
purposes  on  the  Government  railways. 

Names  of  plants.~vl  fic^f/i/ier.— The  Rose  is 
Rosa  rugosa,  commonly  known  as  the  .fapanese  Rose.  It 
is  certainly  worth  growing,  for  it  yields  quantities  of  its 
single  rose-coloured  blossoms,  followed  by  the  beautiful 
fruit  such  as  you  send.  There  are  several  other  sorts,  one 
a  beautiful  pure  white  single  flower,  and  another  excellent 
variety  is  Blanc  double  de  Courbet,  pure  white,  but  double 
flowers.  The  variety  you  send  is  not  a  climber,  but  is 
best  grown  as  a  large  bush.     If  you  pnnie  it  down  to  the 

groimd  each  spring  the  fruit  will  come  much  larger. 

R.  Toicaiu-e. — 1,  Augustine  Guinoisseau ;  2,  Sidtan  of 
Zanzibar ;  3  and  4,  Captain  Hayward  ;  .'i,  Mrs.  .lohn  Laing. 

Mrs.  C—  Rose  Laure  Davoust. E.  B.  B.— The  variety 

you  have  under  the  name  of  Alister  Stella  Gray  is  Reve 

d'Or,  and  the  yellow  sort  is  Mme.  Barthelemy  Levet. 

A.    B. — Impatiens    glandnlosa. Mu-s    C. — Rose    Mme. 

Isaac   Pereire. Doinui.  -Roses  :    I,    Caroline    Testout ; 

2.  G.  Nabounand ;  3,  Mme.  Hoste  ;  4,  Hon.  Edith  Gifford. 

Sweet   Pea    is    Evelyn    Byatt. W.    ,S.— Myrobalan   or 

Cherry  Pbmi  (Prunus    cerasifera). L.  B.   C. — Cherry 

May  Duke.    The  Morello  Cherry  is  much  darker  in  colour. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICES. 

Every  department  of  horticulttire  is  represented  in  THE 
Garden,  and  the  Editor  invites  readers  to  send  in  questions 
relating  to  matters  upon  which  they  wish  advice  from 
competent  authorities.  With  that  object  he  wishes  to  make 
the  "Answers  to  Correspondents"  columns  a  conspicuous 
featurct  and,  when  queries  are  printed,  he  hopes  readers 
leill  kindly  give  enquirers  the  benefit  of  their  assistance. 
All  communicatio^is  must  be  written  clearly  on  oTie  side 
only  of  the  paper,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Garden,  accompanied  try  name  and  address  of  the  sender. 


The  Editor  welcomes  photographs,  articles  and  notes, 
but  he  will  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  return.  All 
reasonable  care,  however,  will  be  taken,  and,  where  stamps 
are  enclosed,  he  will  endeavour  to  return  non-accepted 
contributions. 


As  regards  photographs,  if  payment  be  desired,  the 
Editor  asks  that  the  priee  required  for  reproduction  be 
plainly  stated.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  only 
the  actual  photographer  or  owner  of  the  copyright  will  be 
treated  with. 


The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  return  of  artistic 
or  literary  contributUms  which  he  may  not  be  able  to  use, 
and  the  receipt  of  a  proof  must  Tiot  be  taken  as  evidence 
that  an  article  is  accepted.  Publicatimi  in  THE  Garden 
will  alone  be  recognised  as  acceptance. 


Ofiees:  SO,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


EW  flowers  are  more  popular  during 
the  autumn,  winter  and  spring 
months  than  those  of  the  Sweet 
Violet.  The  culture  of  this  charm- 
ing flower  is  not  diflicult  when 
the  routine  treatment  i^  thoroughly  observed. 
The  present  season  has  been  suitable  for  the 
development  of  healthy  plants,  which  will 
soon  begin  flowering  if  a  fair  share  of 
attention  is  given  them.  Red  spider  has 
been  little  in  evidence  this  summer  owing 
to  the  dull,  damp  weather,  and  very  little 
water  has  been  applied  to  them  for  the 
same  reason.  The  amateur  with  a  bed  of 
Violets  should  be  careful  to  keep  all  runners 
cut  from  the  plants,  also  remove  weeds  from 
among  them,  afterwards  stirring  over  the 
surface  of  the  soil  with  the  Dutch  hoe.  The 
large,  single-flowered  Violet  Princess  of 
Wales  has  made  very  strong  leaves,  and  care 
should  be  taken  when  working  among  the 
plants  that  these  are  not  damaged.  It  is 
the  small  matters  that  require  attention,  and 
the  observance  or  neglect  of  such  leads  to 
success  or  failure. 

The  middle  of  September  is  a  suitable 
time  to  lift  the  plants  and  plant  them  in 
their  flowering  quarters.  Some  growers  leave 
them  in  their  present  position,  simply  placing 
a  frame  over  them.  That  this  method  is 
successful  cannot  be  denied.  A  photograph 
of  a  splendid  bed  of  Violets  was  reproduced 
in  the  columns  of  The  Garden  recently, 
which  gave  ample  proof  of  the  success  of  this 
treatment.  For  several  reasons,  however,  it 
may  be  advisable  to  dig  up  the  plants  and 
plant  in  frames  specially  prepared  for  them, 
or,  if  preferred,  the  Violets  may  be  potted 
and  placed  in  the  greenhouse  or  frame.  Pots 
of  Violets  are  very  charming,  and  may  be 
placed  in  rooms,  providing  a  light  position  is 
given  them. 

The  size  of  the  pots  will,  of  course, 
depend  upon  the  size  of  the  plants  and 
the  amount  of  roots  to  be  accommodated. 
I  have  seen  plants  this  season  of  the 
variety  Marie  Louise  which  would  require 
8|-inch  pots  to  hold  the  roots  with  the 
necessary  amount  of  soil,  while  for  others 
6i-inch  pots  would  be  quite  large  enough. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  crowd  the  roots  into  a  pot 
much  too  small,  and  no  roots  should  be 
trimmed   ofi"   before    potting,  or  the  result 


would    be    a    few   poor    flowers,    and    sub- 
sequently the  collapse  of  the  plants. 

In  preparing  plants  for  potting  it  is  advis- 
able to  partially  lift  the  plants  two  days 
before  their  final  removal.  This  is  done  by 
thrusting  a  digging  fork  into  the  soil  8  inches 
from  the  plant  and  gently  raising  the  ball  of 
soil  so  as  to  detach  a  portion  ot  the  roots. 
This  should  be  done  half-way  round  the 
plants,  leaving  the  other  half  intact.  Prepare 
the  pots  and  the  soil  so  that  all  is  in  readi- 
ness when  the  plants  are  finally  lifted,  as 
they  are  liable  to  receive  a  check  it  exposed 
for  any  length  of  time.  The  pots  should  be 
thoroughly  drained  and  perfectly  clean.  A 
rich  soil  is  not  necessary,  and  avoid  all 
artificial  manures.  The  soil  for  filling  in 
around  the  roots  should  be  a  light,  sweet, 
open  compost,  and  preference  should  be 
given  to  the  garden  soil  in  which  the  plants 
have  been  growing  during  the  summer  rather 
than  use  a  new,  heavy  loam. 

I  have  seen  e.xcellent  plants  fail  entirely 
through  being  potted  in  soil  much  too  heavy. 
In  a  light  soil  the  roots  ramify  freely  and  the 
plants  receive  their  due  nourishment  and 
support.  The  most  suitable  compost  con- 
sists of  old  potting  soil  containing  a  fair 
proportion  of  leaf  mould,  mixing  a  6j-inch 
potful  of  soot  with  a  barrowload  of  the  soil. 
Do  not  ram  the  soil  too  hard,  but  make 
moderately  firm  and  see  that  the  crowns  of 
the  plant  are  not  buried  too  deeply.  After 
potting  damp  the  foliage  overhead  with  the 
syringe,  but  do  not  apply  any  water  to  the 
roots  for  several  days. 

The  best  place  for  the  plants  until  they 
become  established  is  a  cold  frame,  which 
should  be  kept  close  and  shaded.  They  may 
then  be  rearranged  in  the  frame  or  placed  in 
a  cold  greenhouse  ;  in  either  case  a  light, 
airy  position  should  be  given  them.  Those 
who  have  not  tried  growing  Violets  in  pots 
will  be  well  repaid  for  the  care  bestowed 
upon  them  in  following  these  simple  hints 
on  their  cultivation. 

CCTLTIVATION    IN    Fe.AME*. 

The  chief  items  in  the  successful  culture  of 
Violets  in  frames  are  careful  watering  and 
strict  attention  to  the  admittance  of  abun- 
dant air  and  light  to  the  plants.  After 
experience  with  frames  placed  on  the  ground 
and  with  those  raised  on  beds  of  leaves,  the 
latter  have  proved  far  the  more  successful. 
The   beds  on  which  the  frames  are  placed 
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should  be  about  3  feet  from  the  ground  level. 
By  this  means  the  plants  can  obtain  more 
light  and  air,  and  the  leaves  act  as  excellent 
drainage.  After  arranging  the  frames,  (place 
in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  soil  such  as  recom- 
mended for  potting.  This,  when  made  firm, 
should  leave  just  enough  room  for  the  plants 
when  the  lights  are  placed  in  position. 

When  planting,  allow  plenty  of  room 
between  the  plants  for  the  free  circulation  of 
air.  Give  a  good  watering  through  a  rosed 
watering-pot  to  settle  the  soil  about  the 
roots,  place  on  the  lights  and,  if  bright,  sunny 
weather  prevails,  afford  shade  until  they 
become  established.  Do  not  water  again 
until  the  soil  becomes  quite  dry,  but  a  daily 
spraying  of  the  foliage  will  be  required  on 
bright  days  for  the  first  week  after  planting. 
When  the  Violets  have  become  established 
gradually  admit  more  air,  until  on  all  fine 
days  the  lights  must  be  removed  altogether. 
During  wet  weather  air  should  be  admitted 
by  tilting  the  lights  at  the  back  of  the  frame. 
The  only  time  that  the  frames  should  be 
quite  clo.sed  is  during  severe  frost.  Remove 
all  decaying  leaves  from  the  plants  during 
the  winter,  and  lightly  stir  the  surface  of  the 
soil  occasionally  with  a  pointed  stick.  By 
paying  attention  to  these  details  the  growth 
of  healthy  plants  is  promoted,  and  instead  of 
falling  a  prey  to  disease  they  will  yield  an 
abundance  of  their  sweet,  charming  flowers. 


NOTES   OF    THE    WEEK 


FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

September  3. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Exhibition  and  Jleeting. 

September  4. — Glasgow  (two  days)  and  Preston 
(three  days)  Shows. 

September  5. — National  Dahlia  Society's  Show 
(two  days). 

September  10. --Dahlia  Show,  White  City, 
Manchester  (two  days). 

September  11. — Royal  Caledonian  Society's 
Show  (two  davs). 


Dahlia  ShO'W. — Although  it  is  rather  a 
late  Dahlia  season  this  year  owing  to  the  lack  of 
really  hot  weather,  yet  the  Dahlias  promise  to 
be  of  unusually  good  qualitj',  owing  to  the 
frequent  rains  and  the  warm  nights.  It  is  there- 
fore not  unlikely  that  there  will  be  a  record  show 
in  every  way  on  September  5. — H.  L.  Brousson, 
Hen.  Secretary. 

The  Countess  of  Selkirk's 
cottagre  garden   prizes.— The  judging 

of  the  cottage  gardens  on  St.  Mary's  Isle  and 
Balmae  estates,  for  which  prizes  are  given  by  the 
Countess  of  Selkirk,  has  been  made  recently. 
Notwithstanding  the  unfavourable  sea.son  the 
judges  speak  highly  of  the  condition  of  the 
gardens  judged,  these  showing  an  improvement 
over  last  year.  Mrs.  Tait,  Mutehill,  again 
received*  the  first  prize  for  flower-beds  and 
borders,  Mrs.  Taylor,  Sandside,  being  first  for 
climbers  on  walls,  and  in  the  Balmae  section 
Mrs.  M'Kie,  Little  Balmae,  was  first  for  the 
best  flower-beds  and  borders. 

Dishonest  practices.— We  cannot  too 
strongly'  condemn  the  practice  that  seems  to  pre- 
vail of  buying  Roses  and  then  exhibiting  them 
for  prizes  at  flower  exhibitions.  One  of  the 
leading  Rose  growers  writes :  "  I  send  you  the 
sort  of  letter  we  are  pestered  with  at  this  time 
of  year,  and  I  have  no  doulit  there  are  many 
firms  who  do  sell  blooms.  Tlie  craze  for  showing 
is  such  that  now  many  hundreds  of  exhibitors 
\riU  get  blooms  somehow — buy,  borrow  or  steal ; 
they  do  not  care  how.  It  is  done  in  the  most 
barefaced  way."     The  following  is  a  specimen  of 


the  letters  sent :  "  It  is  our  flower  show  here  on 
the  24th  inst. ,  and  I  want  to  know  if  you  would 
supply  me  with  fifty-four  good  cut  Roses  up  to 
the  mark,  so  as  to  secure  some  prizes  ?  There  is 
plenty  of  opposition  here.  What  would  you 
supply  them  for  ?  Do  the  best  you  can  for  me. 
I  will  try  and  sell  some  trees  for  j'ou. "  Comment 
is  needless.  We  hope  exhibition  oSicials  will  try 
and  discover  these  frauds  and  expel  those  who 
perpetrate  them  from  their  societj'.  Prize- 
winning  under  such  circumstances  is  as  dishonest 
as  actual  theft. 

"■yellow  stripe"  in  Narcissus  — 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  .Scientific  Committee 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  some  bulbs  of 
Sir  Watkin  Narcissus  were  received,  the  foliage 
and  flowers  ha\'ing  been  affected  with  the  well- 
known  "yellow  stripe  "  disease.  The  cause  of 
this  disease  is  still  obscure,  but  it  appears  to 
follow  from  too  heavily  manuring  the  soil  in 
which  the  plants  are  grown.  Mr.  Bennett-Poe 
and  Mr.  Douglas  stated  that  if  the  plants  were 
cultivated  in  soil  not  manured  for  a  time  they 
would  recover,  but  only  after  a  considerable 
time,  and  the  attempt  to  cure  the  plants  was 
hardly  worth  while  in  the  cheaper  varieties. 

Carnation  Richness.- Messrs.  Black- 
more  and  Langdon  of  Twertou  Hill.  Bath,  have 
kindly  given  us  some  plants  of  their  new 
Carnation,  which  was  exhibited  last  year  before 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  and  gained  an 
award  of  merit.  We  regard  it  as  one  of  the 
finest  of  recent  varieties.  The  flower  is  very 
large,  but  not  coarse,  does  not  burst,  and  the 
colour  is  very  clear  and  beautiful — soft  yellow, 
margined  and  flushed  with  deep  rose.  Fortu- 
natelj'  it  also  has  a  very  sweet  scent.  The 
growth  is  extremely  strong. 

Malmaison  Carnations  at  Haddo 
House,  Aberdeen.— The  gardens  of  Haddo 
House,  Aberdeenshire,  the  seat  of  His  Excellency 
the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  K.T. ,  Viceroy  of  Ireland, 
are  extensive  and  beautiful,  and  the  cultivation 
of  the  Carnation,  more  espeeiall}'  Malmaisons, 
has  been  undertaken  with  enthusiasm.  Two 
large  houses  are  given  over  entirely  to  Jlal- 
maisons,  about  1,.50()  plants  being  grown,  and 
they  have  done  exceedingl}'  well  this  season. 
The  plants  are  covered  with  large,  finely-shaped 
and  beautifulh'-coloured  flowers.  The  varieties 
grown  comprise  the  following,  among  others,  viz. , 
Sir  C.  Fremantle,  .lohn  Cole,  Ivanhoe.  Princess 
of  Wales.  Old  Pink  Malmaison.  Old  Blush  Mal- 
maison, Thora,  Prime  Minister,  Lady  Grimston, 
Mrs.  Smith.  Maggie  Hodgson,  Churchwarden, 
The  Queen,  &c.  His  Excellency's  head  gardener, 
Mr.  .John  MoKinnon,  has  given  much  care  and 
study  to  the  culture  of  the  Carnation,  and  the 
splendid  results  obtained  are  most  creditable. 
— Seth. 

SSessrs.  H.  Lane  and  Son.— Owing 

to  the  death  of  the  head  of  the  family,  the  firm 
of  H.  Lane  and  Son,  Berkhamsted,  founded  in 
the  year  1777,  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  his 
son,  Mr.  B.  H.  Lane. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  is  not   respmisible  for  the  opinions 
expressed  hy  correspondents. ) 


Flowering  of  Bamboos.— I  have  read 

with  interest  the  letters  as  to  the  flowering  of 
various  Bamboos  in  England.  It  may  interest 
your  readers  to  know  that  more  or  less  the  same 
"thing  is  happening  here.  Four  out  of  about  a 
dozen  varieties  growing  have  flowered  with  me 
with  varied  results.  Nigra  flowered  in  IStOfi — 
stock  plant  and  a  diWsion  taken  from  same.  I 
cut  both  down  before  seeds  formed.  Result,  divi- 
sion died  ;  stock  plant  has  sent  up  new  growths, 
but  ver3'  stunted,  still  it  is  healthy  and  looks  like 
growing  on  again.  I  had  two  different  stocks  of 
Gracilis,  one  I  have  grown  for  ten  years  or  more. 


the  other  about  two.  The  ten  year-old  plants  all 
flowered  (1906)  and  were  cut  down  as  before. 
Two  have  never  started,  but  are  still  alive  and 
the  canes  are  green  :  the  third  has  made  new 
growth.  The  other  stock  has  not  flowered,  and 
one  plant  must  be  14  feet  high  and  6  feet  through. 
The  other  two  varieties  which  have  flowered  are, 
unfortunately,  unnamed.  No.  1  flowered  in  1906 
and  was  cut  down  as  before :  the  canes  bled  very 
much,  but  eventually  new  growths  started,  and 
the  plant,  though  dwarfed  to  about  a  foot  instead 
nf  the  usual  S  feet  is  healthy  and  green,  and  looks 
like  taking  a  new  lease  of  life.  No.  2  flowered  in 
190.">,  was  cut  back,  but  continued  sending  up 
small  shoots,  half  leaves  and  half  flowers,  and  was 
continually  pruned  during  190.>and  190<j,  cutting 
out  all  the  most  heavily  flowered  shoots  each 
time.  This  season  (1907)  it  has  sent  up  a  strong 
leaf  shoot  6  feet  high ,  and  flowers  have  apparently 
ceased.  .Judging  from  my  experience  I  think  it 
probable  that  judicious  cutting  will  often  save,  but 
not  if  the  flowers  are  actuall3-  allowed  to  set  seed. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  there  is  a  lot  in  the  theory 
that  the  life  of  the  Bamboo  is  more  or  less 
limited  in  any  case.  I  cannot  say  I  quite  agree 
with  the  theory  that  plants  from  pots  cause  the 
trouble.  All  mine  were  originally  out  of  pots, 
and  the  majority  show  no  signs,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
of  flowering,  after  four  years  planting  out. — 
Leon.\rd  Bucklan'd,  Carmperdoitii,  Victoria, 
Australia. 

Peach  leaf-eUPl,— Without  wishing  to 
detract  from  the  merits  of  either  acetylene  gas 
refuse  or  medela,  I  may  say  that  my  Peach  trees 
have  been  quite  free  from  leaf-curl  this  year, 
although  no  treatment  of  any  sort  has  been 
applied  to  them.  So  it  seems  possible  that 
climatic  conditions  may  have  had  something  to 
say  in  the  oases  of  your  correspondents  Messrs. 
Reeves  and  Carter. — PEKr^-  C.  Reid. 

I  can  answer  two  questions  I  have  seen 

asked  lately  in  The  G.\rdex,  and  I  think  satis- 
factorily. Leaf-curl  in  Peach  trees  is  entirely 
cured  by  the  use  of  an  insecticide  called 
Vermorit* ;  it  is  used  all  over  the  south  of 
France  and  in  all  the  great  Peach  orchards  in 
Hawke's  Ba}',  North  Island,  New  Zealand. 
Address  of  English  agent,  ' '  Vermorite,  Bourllis 
Eclair,"  20,  Great  St.  Helen's,  E.C.  (Full  direc- 
tions sent.)  The  cause  of  the  sudden  death  of 
Clematis  is  want  of  lime  in  the  soil.  In  March 
every  year  give  a  pound  of  old  mortar  rubbish 
when  thare  is  no  lime  in  the  soil  to  each  plant. — 
South  Havts. 

Early- flowering:  Gladioli.  —  With 

reference  to  your  remarks  on  the  coloured 
plate  (August  17,  page  394),  it  is  incorrect  to 
state  they  should  be  grown  in  pots.  They  are 
hardy  enough  for  the  open  border,  and  "mine 
stood  without  harm  over  10'  of  frost  last 
winter.  The  best  time  to  plant  is  November, 
about  4  inches  deep,  and  covering  with  litter  in 
winter.  If  this  precaution  is  taken  results  will 
be  more  satisfactory  than  the  general  treatment 
the}'  would  receive  under  glass.  I  have  the 
authority  of  man}'  customers  in  England  who 
have  had  the  best  results  with  this  treatment.  I 
trust  J'OU  ^ill  correct  this  wrong  impression  in 
your  valuable  paper.  They  require  liberal  treat- 
ment when  coming  into  bloom,  plenty  of  wat«r  if 
borders  are  dry,  \vith  occasional  doses  of  liquid 
manure. — Frank  Lti.f.ey.  Gwrnsey. 

Plants  in  tubs.— It  is  admittedly  hard 
to  make  a  success  of  tubs  if  one  leaves  the  well- 
worn  track  of  Marguerite,  Geranium  and  Lobelia. 
A  description  of  two  which  have  done  very  well 
with  me  this  year  may  therefore  be  of  interest. 
In  the  centre  of  each  I  planted  a  Plilox  Coquelicot. 
Early  in  May  I  sowed  Schizanthus.  and  before 
the  seeds  began  to  appear  I  pricked  out  some 
seedlings  of  Schizanthus,  raised  in  heat,  six  to 
each  tub.  Round  the  edges  1  sowed  some  trailing 
Nasturtiums.  The  result  has  been  a  mass  of 
bloom  some  '2  feet  high  since  the  beginning  of 
July  or  even  earlier.  The  Schizanthus  have 
just   stopped    short    of    the   Phlox   at  the  right 
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height,  and  the  Nasturtiums  hangiug  down  and 
trained  round  the  sides  of  the  tubs  liave  added 
nuich  to  tlie  general  effect.  The  plants  that 
were  pricked  out  have  been  by  far  the  finest, 
of  course,  but  the  seedlings  have  helped  to  till 
in  gaps  and  have  not.  1  think,  been  wasted.  I 
attribute  the  fact  of  their  liaving  done  so  well 
to  a  shelter  of  coarse  matting,  with  %\hich  I 
encircled  the  tubs,  making  it  stand  up  about 
■2  feet  above  the  edge.  This  I  left  on  during 
Ma}'  and  most  of  .Tune,  thus  saving  the  plants 
from  the  bitter  cutting  winds  we  had  in  those 
months.  —  I'.  B.  H.  [.Sweet  Peas  in  tubs  are 
delightful.— Kd.] 

Fine  Royal  Sovereigrn  Straw- 
berries.— I  enclose  a  photograpli  nS  Royal 
Sovereign  Strawberries  ^rown  h<_re  this  summer. 


STKAWBKRRV    KOYAL    SOVERKION. 

with  a  Buff  Orpington  egg  to  show  the  compara- 
tive size  of  the  fruit.  Cot.oxki,  Kii.cour, 
Pi-n/on  Mewsey,  Anclon  r. 


LEGAL    POINT. 


Light  (-4  Constant  B( ailer).  -Assuming  a 
right  of  light  to  have  been  acquired  bj'  grant 
express  or  implied  or  by  twenty  years'  unin- 
terrupted user,  the  current  view  till  recently  was 
that  the  owner  of  the  flominant  tenement  could 
prevent  liis  neighbour  sensibly  diminishing  tlie 
quantity  of  light  enjoyed.  In  the  well-known 
ease  of  Vates  i:  Jack,  the  defence  that  plaintiff 
liad  sufficient  light  for  the  purpi5se  of  his  present 
business  failed.  There  never  was  any  aVisolute 
rule  about  an  angle  of  45°.  but  if  that  angle  was 
left  it  was  evidence  that  the  quantity  of  light 
had  not  been  sensibly  diminished.  But  the 
former  cases  have  been  recently  reviewed,  and, 
according  to  Colls  '•.  Home  and  Colonial  Stores, 
it  is  not  now  so  much  a  question  as  to  whether 
any  light  has  been  abstracted  so  much  as  whether 
what  is  left  is  suthoient  for  the  beneficial  use  of 
the  premises.  To  entitle  the  plaintiff'  to  an 
injunction,  the  abstraction  of  light  must  amount 
to  a  nuisance.  To  entitle  a  plaintiff  to  damages, 
however,  it  is  sufficient,  according  to  Jolly  '■. 
Kine.  to  show  that  the  place  is  less  cheerful,  and 
that  there  has  been  a  substantial  diminution  of 
the  selling  and  letting  value  of  the  premises.  In 
the  present  ease,  however,  we  consider  that  the 
right  of  light  was  never  acquired  by  twentj' 
years'  uninterrupted  user.  The  windows  may 
have  existed  for  more  than  twenty  years,  but  the 
trees  blocking  the  access  of  light  have  been  on 
the  neighbouring  property  almost  as  long. 


THE     GREENHOUSE. 

WATERING  IN  THE  GREENHOUSE. 

A   T    this     season    of     the    year     watering 
/\  demands   much   attention,    for   with 

/   %  the  sun  shining  brightly  and  full  air 

Z__jk  on  during  the  da}',  plants  in  pots 
/  \  soon  become  dry  at  the  roots.  It  is 
advisable  to  have  blinds  made  of 
tift'any  and  fasten^I  on  rollers  to  put  down  over 
the  house  when  the  sun  is  bright,  as  this  prevents 
flowers  from  seeding  and  keeps  them  in  bloom 
for  a  longer  period.  The  best  time  to  water  the 
greenhouse  is  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  ;  it 
will  also  be  necessary  to  look  over  it  again  during 
the  afternoon.  Only  give  water  to  plants  that 
are  quite  dry.  This  is  ascer- 
tained by  tapping  the  pot 
with  the  knuckles,  or  prefer- 
ably with  a  tapping-stick  made 
for  the  purpose.  If  the  pots 
give  a  dull  sound,  then  the  soil 
is  still  wet  ;  but  if  they  sound 
hollow  the  soil  is  dry,  and 
water  should  be  given  plenti- 
fully. Plants  in  bloom  and 
in  robust  health  need  a  weak 
stimulant  twice  a  week.  A 
teaspoonful  of  Clay  s  Fertilizer 
to  a  gallon  of  water  is  about 
the  right  strength.  Diluted 
soot  water  is  also  very  useful, 
and  can  hardly  be  applied  to 
the  wrong  plant  ;  it  may  be 
given  about  once  a  week,  and 
is  especially  valuable  for  main- 
taining green  healthy  leaves. 
Such  plants  as  the  Francoa 
H  ill  take  any  amount  of  feed- 
ing, and  will  be  benefited  with 
a  weak  stimulant  every  time 
they  are  watered.  Some 
plants  must  be  kept  fairly 
moist  at  the  roots,  while  others 
succeed  better  if  on  tlie  dry 
side.  Experience  tells  what 
treatment  suits  diff'orent  subjects,  but  most  green- 
house plants  need  a  liberal  supply  of  water  when 
in  full  growth ;  at  other  times  very  little  is 
required.  Such  plants  as  Carnations  should 
always  be  moderately  watered,  and  especially 
Malniaisons,  tor  they  soon  go  off'  if  allowed  to  get 
too  wet.  Bentley's  Carnation  Manure  is  an 
excellent  fertiliser  for  these,  and  a  little  sprinkled 
over  the  soil  once  a  week  will  do  the  plants  much 
good.  Kalanchoc  flamniea,  with  bright  scarlet 
flowers,  andK.  kewensis,  pink,  are  very  gay  at  the 
present  time.  They  grow  3  feet  or  4  feet  in 
height,  and  the  flowers,  which  are  produced  on 
the  apex  of  numerous  stalks,  continue  in  bloom 
for  some  weeks.  J.  O. 


GESNERAS. 

This  interesting  familj*  of  plants  for  the  warm 
greenhouse  contains  many  beautiful  varieties  ;  so 
many,  in  fact,  that  the  old  original  sorts  are  prac- 
tically lost  sight  of.  It  is  possible  nowadays  to 
raise  an  almost  endless  selection  of  varieties  from 
a  packet  of  seed.  M''hen  well  grown  these  plants 
are  very  useful  for  autumn  and  winter  decora- 
tion, their  ornamental  foliage  and  showy  flowers 
rendering  them  most  useful  at  a  dull  time  of  the 
}'ear.  The  Gesneras  for  the  most  part  are 
tuberous-rooted  plants,  with  herbaceous  stems, 
and  by  judicious  management  can  be  had  in 
flower  during  many  months  of  the  year. 

The  plants  themsehes  are  of  fairly  easy  culti- 
vation. For  old  tubers  the  compost  should  con- 
sist equally  of  good  fibrous  peat  and  fibrous  loam 
with  most  of  the  fine  soil  shaken  out,  leaf-mould 
and  a  good  quantity  of  silver  sand.  For  the 
first  potting  pots  of  4-inch  diameter  are  large 
enough.  The  pots  must  be  clean  and  well 
drained,  and  made  two-thirds  full  of  soil.  In 
each  pot  should  be  placed  two  or  three  tuliers, 


which  should  be  covered  to  a  depth  of  nearly 
I  inch.  The  pots  are  placed  in  a  warm  house 
with  bottom-heat  if  possible,  and  given  one 
watering  if  the  compost  is  dry. 

When  growth  is  suffieientl}'  advanced,  shift 
into  H-inch  or  7-inch  pots.  After  potting  the 
plants  must  be  watered  sparingly'  until  growth 
has  recommenced,  when  abundant  supplies  must 
be  given.  As  growth  advances  weak  liquid 
manure  water  will  be  found  a  great  help.  Keep 
the  stages  and  pots  well  moistened,  but  the 
foliage,  which  in  most  varieties  is  very  handsome, 
must  not  be  wetted  or  it  will  be  spoiled.  Strict 
attention  to  shading  from  bright  sunshine  is 
necessary  at  all  periods  of  growth.  Ventilate 
freely  on  favourable  occasions,  but  avoid  cold 
draughts.  Endeavour  to  keep  a  minimum  night 
temperature  of  6.')°  until  the  .spikes  begin  to  form, 
when  a  lower  temperature  is  advisalile.  After 
flowering  the  plants  must  not  be  neglected,  for 
the  success  of  another  season  is  mainly  dependent 
on  the  treatment  received  at  this  stage.  With- 
hold water  gradually  until  the  stems  have  quite 
died  down,  when  the  pots  must  be  stored  under 
a  stage  in  a  warm  greenhouse  or  stove  until 
required  for  starting  again. 

The  propagation  of  Uesneras  is  effected  by 
division  of  tubers,  by  cuttings  and  from  seed. 
The  former  method  calls  for  no  comment.  If 
cuttings  are  taken  it  must  be  done  in  good  time 
in  the  year  b\'  inserting  the  young  tops  in  a  fine 
light  compost  and  growing  them  on  well  so  as  to 
enable  the  young  plants  to  form  tubers  before 
winter,  otherwise  all  will  be  lost.  Young  plants 
are  raised  fairly  easily  from  seed.  Prepare  some 
clean  seed  pans,  well  drain  and  nearl}'  fill  with 
a  tine  compost,  having  the  surface  of  the  soil 
slightly  convex.  Sow  the  seed  thinly  and  evenly 
over  the  surface,  but  as  the  seed  is  so  small  it  is 
better  not  covered  with  soil  or  even  sand.  Place 
the  pans  in  a  propagating  frame,  or  it  that  is  not 
possible,  cover  the  pans  with  a  pane  of  glass  and 
stand  them  in  a  shady  part  of  a  warm  house.  If 
germination  is  rather  tard}'  and  the  pans  require 
moistening,  do  not  use  a  water-pot,  but  hold  the 
pan  in  a  bucket  of  water  sufficiently  deep  to 
allow  the  water  just  to  show  through  the  soil. 
Prick  out  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  large 
enough  to  handle,  and  pot  on  as  required.  The 
young  plants  will  flower  the  first  year,  and  in 
.3-incli  pots  are  very  useful  for  little  groups  and 
jardinieres.  Seedlings  may  be  expected  to  flower 
about  seven  months  after  sowing. 

Thrips  are  sometimes  troublesome  on  the 
young  leaves,  which  they  quickly  disfigure,  and 
mealy  bug  will  soon  find  the  plants  out  if  there 
is  any  in  the  house.  These  enemies  must  be 
exterminated  by  fumigating  for  the  thrips,  and 
the  mealy  bug  by  going  over  the  plants  carefully 
and  removing  the  pests  with  a  soft  blunt-pointed 
stick  occasionally  dipped  in  a  plant  wash.  Owing 
to  the  hairy  nature  of  the  leaves  it  is  impossible  to 
use  a  sponge  on  them  without  causing  consider- 
able damage. 

Rri/aneton  Gardens,  Blandford.      .1.  .lAi,uiES. 


PELARGONIUM  PAUL  CRAMPEL. 
This  is  a  grand  single  zonal  of  the  richest  scarlet 
colour,  large  flowers  and  trusses,  fine  foliage.  The 
beds  in  front  of  Buckingham  Palace  have  all  been 
planted  throughout  with  this  variety,  some  1,301 1 
plants  being  used — a  striking  estimate  of  its  popu- 
larity here  as  an  effective  bedding  plant.      Qno. 

THE    BEST    ZONAL    PELARGONIUM. 

(The  Mik.ado.) 
ly  restricted  to  the  cultivation  of  one  zonal 
(ieraiiium  for  the  cool  greenhouse,  my  ohoice, 
without  the  slightest  hesitation,  would  be  The 
Mikado.  The  plants  are  of  good  habit  and 
wonderfully  free  flowering.  The  trusses  f)f  flower 
are  large,  while  each  individual  pip  is  perfect  in 
shape  and  2h  inches  to  3  inches  across.  The 
colour  of  the  flowers  may  be  described  as  soft 
cerise.  A  group  of  well-flowered  plants  makes  a 
mass  of  colour  for  weeks.  A.  0. 
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TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


FLOWERING    SHRUBS. 

IT  is  many  years  since  fluweriiig  shrubs  have 
done  so  well  as  during  the  past  and  present 
season.  Forsythias,  Pyrus,  Prunus,  Thorns 
and  all  the  spring  and  early  summer  kinds 
were  alike  in  their  freedom  of  flowering, 
and  so  did  the  fruit  trees  without  exception; 
but,  alas !  the  fruit  is  scarce  on  many  trees, 
especially  Apples.  Magnolias  were  a  record,  I 
should,  think.  On  all  sides  I  hear  and  have  seen 
good  results.  All  the  varieties  we  have  flowered 
most  abundantly,  whether  against  walls  and  in 
the  open.  Xow-we  are  having  a  feast  with  the 
IJeutzias,  Spir;oas,  Philadelphus,  Veronicas,  Wig 
Trees  (Rhus  Cotiniis)  and  others,  and  these, 
of  course,  will  be  followed  by  glorious  colour  in 
the  autumn.  I  have  never  seen  the  Wig  Tree 
so  abundantly  flowered :  in  fact,  the  leaves  are 
hidden.  Deut/.ia  orenata  and  D.  scabra  were 
never  so  fine  as  at  the  time  of  writing.  Of 
course,  they  are  very  late  this  year,  as  most 
other  things  are.  I  was  asked  the  question  as  to 
what  extent  the  present  sunless  weather  would 
afl'ect  the  flowering  shrubs  and  fruit  trees  next 
year.  This  will  depend  on  the  weather  we  shall 
have  during  tlie  next  two  months.  If  we  could 
only  have  an  autumn  like  the  last  then  I  think  the 
trees  would  be  equally  fine  next  year,  for  they 
have  made  ample  growth,  which  only  waits  an 
abwidance  of  sun  to  ripen  and  all  should  be  well. 


The   cut-leaved    Elder   (Sambueus    racemosus 

serratifolius)  is  bearing  a  fair  crop  of  fruit  again 

j  this    year.       Two   years    ago    this    tree    fruited 

'i  abundantly.     The  fruits  were  collected  and  sown 

at  once.      The  seed  germinated  freely,    and    we 

j  have    a    good   batch    (juite    true    to    character, 

■  every  tree  being  equally  as  fine  as   the   parent. 

1  This  is  a  most  ornamental  slirub,  quite  as  fine  in 

a   pot   as   any  Fern   or  .Japanese  Acer.      I    can 

strongly    recommend    this   cut-leaved    Elder  for 

pots,  and  when  used  for  large  beds  with   other 

ornamental  foliage  plants  it  h^  a  glorious  effect. 

All  kinds  of  wild-flowering  trees  are  flowering 

freely.     The  wild  (iuelder   Rose,   Spindle   Tree, 

Dogwood     and     suchlike     trees     are     flowering 

freely,  and  promise  a  fine  crop  of  fruit  later  on. 

Altogether  we  only  want  an   abundance  of  sun 

for  the  next  two  months  to  secure  a  magnificent 

display   of    colour    in    October    and    November 

next.  T.  A. 


A    CROUr    OK    IRIS  T1N(;1T.\NA. 


TWO    VACCINIUMS. 
I  Vaccinium  ovatum. 

I  Thk  Vaccinium  familj-  does  not  contain  many 
kinds  of  interest,  though  some  of  them  have  a 
certain  economic  value  in  their  native  habitat — 
,  the  United  States.  The  subject  of  this  note  is, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  most  ornamental,  forming  a 
dense  evergreen  shrub  4  feet  or  so  high.  The 
leaves  are  about  1  inch  in  length,  shining  on  both 
surfaces,  and  finel\'  serrated  on  the  margins.  The 
pinkish  white  flowers  are  small  and  insignificant, 
I  and  are  followed  by  dull  red  fruits.  The  greatest 
charm  of  the  plant, 
however,  lies  in  the 
young  growths, 
whicli  are  of  a  bright 
shining  red,  and 
which  grow  and  keep 
their  colour  from 
May  to  August, 
rendering  them  equal 
to  some  flowers  for 
effect  in  the  shrub- 
bery. The  plant 
gro^vs  best  in  a 
moderately  light  soil 
that  is  not  too  dry, 
and  should  have  a 
certain  amount  of 
peat  or  leaf-soil  to 
root  in.  It  also 
delights  in  plenty  of 
air  and  sunshine. 

Vacciniu.m  pennstl- 

VANICUM. 

This  kind  loses  its 
leaves  in  winter. 
The  flowers  are 
whitish  and  freely 
produced,  followed 
bj'  purple  -  black 
berries.  During  the 
summer  months  this 
plant  ishardly  notice- 
able, but  in  autumn 
the  lovely  crimson, 
lironze  and  purple  of 
its  leaves  render  it 
one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous objects  in 
the  garden.  It  is 
well  worth  growing 
for  its  autumn  tints 
alone,  which  are 
practically  constant 
every  year,  and  seem 
to  be  produced 
independent  of 
climatic  conditions. 
Both  these  Vacci- 
niums  are  easily  pro- 
pagated by  layi_  i  ing. 
J.  Ol  AKK. 
Bay^hot,  Sio-r-  >/. 
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LILIUM     GIGANTEUM     IN     SOUTH 
SCOTLAND. 

ONE  of  the  many  good  Lilies  cultivated 
,  with  success  in  the  beautiful 
I  gardens  of  St.  Mary's  Isle.  Kirk- 
f  cudbright,  the  seat  of  Captain 
Hope,  is  the  noble  Lilium  gigan- 
teum,  and  this  season  fourteen 
specimens  have  been  in  flower,  and  these  have 
been  mainly,  if  not  entirelj-,  seedlings  raised  in 
the  garden.  The  tallest  was  about  lOi  feet  high. 
The  greater  number  of  the  plants  of  this  Lilium 
are  culti\ated  at  St.  Mar}''s  Isle  in  a  border  with 
an  almost  south-east  exposure,  but  others  are 
planted  in  other  parts  of  the  garden  with  splendid 
effect,  especially  where  the}'  have  a  background 
of  Ivy  or  other  shrubs.  .\mong  other  Lilies  at 
St.  Mary's  Isle  are  fine  examples  of  L.  Brovniii 
and  L.  Krameri.  establislied  heie  in  the  open. 

S.   Arnott. 


IRIS  TINGITANA. 
An  Iris  M.\ny  have  Failed  With. 
In  .January,  1903,  a  photograph  of  mine  of  Iris 
tingitana  in  flower  in  a  Cornish  garden  was 
reproduced  in  this  paper.  At  that  time,  knowing 
what  a  difficult  subject  this  Iris  was  to  flower,  I 
considered  this  a  rather  remarkable  illustration, 
as,  from  their  subsequent  letters,  did  others.  In 
a  note  on  flowers  of  this  Iris  sent  to  him  a  few 
j-ears  ago,  the  Editor  wrote  :  "The  flowering  of 
Iris  tingitana  is  extremely  interesting,  as  it  is  a 
difficult  species  to  flower  in  England."  Ever 
since  its  introduction  into  this  country,  from 
Tangiers,  in  1872,  communications  have  periodi- 
cally appeared  in  horticultural  papers  lamenting 
its  refusal  to  bloom.  These  failures  have  not 
been  confined  to  tyros,  who  have  just  taken  up 
gardening  as  a  relaxation,  but  man}-  eminent  in 
the  horticultural  world  have  had  to  admit  ill- 
success.  The  late  Rev.  C.  WoUey-Dod  stated 
that  he  had  grown  it  for  twenty  years  without 
having  flowered  it ;  the  late  Rev.  Henry  Ewbank 
admitted  that  for  fifteen  years  it  had  not  bloomed 
with  him  :  Mr.  T.  H.  Archer-Hind  told  me  that 
he  had  only  flowered  it  once  in  thirty  years  ;  and 
the  late  Sir  Michael  Foster,  the  chief  of  Iris 
specialists,  wrote  that  he  had  never  bloomed  it 
in  the  open :  while  Mr.  Irwin  Lynch,  in  his 
"Book  of  the  Iris,"  says  that  it  is  not  worth 
cultivation,  presumably  on  account  of  its  dis- 
inclination to  flower.  In  the  face  of  all  these 
records  of  defeat  in  the  culture  of  this  Iris  it  is 
pleasant  to  be  able  to  narrate  a  story  of  success. 
A  few  years  ago,  while  Mr.  Elwes  was  with  me, 
we  had  a  talk  about  tender  plants,  and  he  said 
that  it  was  useless  in  this  country  to  employ 
the  same  soil  as  that  in  which  they  grew  in  their 
native  land.  That  a  ])lant,  which  in  its  home 
grew  in  sand,  would  not  succeed  in  that  staple 
in  England,  but  required  richer  food  to  make  up 
for  the  change  of  climate.  I  had  gro«Ti  Iris 
tingitana  for  some  j-ears  with  complete  ill- 
success  as  long  as  it  was  left  in  the  ground 
during  the  winter,  but  with  an  occasional  flower 
when  it  was  lifted  as  soon  as  it  had  died  down 
and  replanted  in  October.  I  had  always,  how- 
ever, grown  it  in  sand}'  soil.  I  then  determined  to 
act  up  to  Mr.  Elwes's  advice,  and  placed  a  deep 
layer  of  manure  8  inches  below  the  surface, 
mixing  spent  Mushroom-bed  manure  freely  with 
the  \ipper  soil.  The  bulbs  were  planted  .'?  inches 
deep  and  entirely  surrounded  by  silver  sand. 
The  next  year  I  had  twenty-nine  flower-spikes 
from  thirt}'  bulbs.  For  the  past  three  jears, 
treated  in  this  manner,  this  Iris  has  flowered 
splendidly.  Last  year,  in  addition  to  the  clump 
shown  in  the  illustration — which,  unfortunately, 
was  not  photographed  when  at  its  best — I  planted 
some  20(1  smaller-sized  bulbs  in  a  reserve  garden, 
where,  greatly  to  ray  surprise,  about  fifty 
flowered.      Mv  success    I    attribute   entirelv   to 
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Jlr.    Klwes,   and   am   convinced    that  what   Iris 
tingitana  requires  is  a  \'ery  rich  soil. 

Last  year  I  had  an  enquiry  from  a  correspondent 
as  to  how  I  managed  to  flower  this  Iris,  and  gave 
him  t'\ill  particulars.  This  year  I  was  pleased  to 
receive  a  letter  from  him  telling  me  that  he  had 
followed  my  instructions  to  the  letter,  and  had 
succeeded  beyond  his  expectations.  I  give  the 
fullest  details  in  this  letter  in  order  that  readers 
may  be  able  to  follow  tlie  system,  which  with  me 
has  led  to  such  pleasing  results  ;  for,  certainly, 
anything  that  will  lead  to  this  lovely  Iris 
relinqiiishing  its  shy-blooming  habit  and  becoming 
a  free-Howerer  is  well  worthy  of  note. 

The  flowers  of  Iris  tingitana  are  very  beautiful, 
the  standards  being  violet-blue  and  the  falls  a 
delii'ate  French  grey,  set  off  by  the  glo\»'ing 
\ellow  of  the  central  blotch.  I'hey  meaaure, 
with  the  falls  lifted,  over  8  inches  across.  The 
lieight  of  the  standards  is  4  inches,  and  the 
width  of  the  fall  nearly  2  inches.  The  flowers  of 
a  clump  are  not  borne  simultaneously,  but  liere 
ex))and  from  the  last  week  in  February  to  the 
end  of  April,  so  that  a  group  of,  say,  thirty  bulbs 
is  in  beauty  for  two  full  months. 
South  Deron.  S.   W.   Fitzhereert. 


is  really  worth  growing  at  all.  It  is  one  of ' 
the  few  members  of  its  family  which  will 
succeed  in  a  heavy  clay  soil,  and,  perhaps, 
never  does  better  than  on  a  deeply-dug  well- 
manured  old  garden  soil  on  a  clay  bottom.  It 
is  one  of  the  lankest  feeders,  and'if  the  ground 
is  deeply  dug  and  abundance  of  well-rotted 
manure  mixed  with  the  lower  soil,  with  the 
addition  of  Imsie  slag  or  bone-meal,  it  speedily 
becomes  established,  flowering  well  even  the  first , 
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NEW    PEACH    PEREGRINE. 

HI.S  new  Peach  was  much  admired 
when  staged  by  the  raisers,  Messrs. 
Rivers,  at  the  recent  show  of  the 
Bishop's  Stortford  Horticultural 
Society.  There  were  trees  laden 
with    fruit,    and    they    proved    how 


THE   WHITE    CLEMATIS  JACKMANI. 

The  theory  of  thinning  and  trimming  of  certain 
Clematises  is  frequently  set  before  us  bj'  those 
who  have  the  Clematis  tribe  at  heart.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  both  Clematis  Jaokmani  and  C 
montana  are  the  better  for  pruning.  The  most 
beautiful  Clematis  I  know,  and  one  which  covers 
the  whole  front  of  a  low  house,  is  regularly 
thinned  and  weakly  shoots  are  cut  away.  Of 
course,  there  are  types  of  Clematis  of  a  less 
vigorous  nature  which  die  back  sufficiently  to 
make  pruning  unnecessary,  but  C.  montana  and 
C.  Jackmani  are  not  injured  by  the  frost,  and 
these  require  thinning.  The  illustration  shows 
what  a  spray  of  C.  Jackmani  can  produce.       H. 

OSTROWSKIA    MAGNIFICA    IN 
SOUTH-WEST    SCOTLAND. 

This  Hne  campanulaceous  plant  has  given  so 
much  troul)le  to  many  readers  of  The  (iARHE.v 
in  the  south-west  of  Scotland,  and  so  many  of 
these  have  tried  in  vain  to  flower  it  for  years, 
that  any  instance  of  its  flowering,  and  the  con- 
ditions under  which  it  has  bloomed,  will  probably 
be  of  value  to  those  in  other  parts  as  well.  It 
has  flowered  in  the  gardens  of  Captain  Hope  of 
St.  Mary's  Isle,  Kirkcudbright,  where  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  it  the  other  day.  The  variety 
there  is  the  scarce  white  one,  and  it  has  done 
well  in  a  narrow  border  in  front  of  one  of  the 
ranges  of  glass  with  an  almost  south  exposure. 
The  plant  has  been  established  for  two  or  three 
years  and  is  gradually  becoming  stronger,  and 
its  bloom  was  of  good  size,  although  the  plant 
was  little  more  than  1  foot  high.  It  is  in  open 
soil,  fairly  rich,  but  not  of  a  heavy  character. 
The  difficulties  most  of  us  experience  with  this 
fine  plant  are  mainly  due  to  late  frosts  in  spring, 
which  cripple  the  foliage  and  thus  weaken  the 
Ostrowskia.  S.  Arnott. 


THE    ORANGE    LILY. 

(LlLIl'M    CROCEUM.) 

This  Lily  shares  with  the  White  Lily  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  most  commonly  grown  of  all 
Lilies,  and  for  the  same  reason  .that  it  is  one  of 
sturdiest  and  hardiest,  and  will  grow,  in  a  way, 
practically  in  any  situation.  Ueing  a  native  of 
the  mountains  of  Central  Europe,  it  does  not  like 
too  hot  or  too  dry  a  situation,  and  hence  it  is 
that  we  often  see  such  poor  specimens  of  it  in 
cottage  gardens,  where  it  is  often  exposed  to  the 
sun  nearly  the  whole  day,  and,  perhaps,  the  dust 
from  the  high  road  close  by,  and  consequently 
only  grows  about  2  feet  in  height  and  averages 
some  half-dozen  blossoms  to  the  plant.  Very 
different,  however,  is  this  Lily  when . given  good 
culture,  and  it   is  only  when  grown  well  that  it 


year  after  planting,  and  making  a  good  display    good    this  new    variety    is    for    pot   culture,  as 

the  second.      With   such    conditions   it   may   be  I  it    bore    enormous    crops    for    the    size    of    the 

expected  to  grow  4  feet  to  .5  feet  in  height,  and  ;  trees.      In   this   respect   it   was   superior  to  the 

to  produce  fifteen  to  twenty  Wooms  on  a  stem.       <  older  Early  York,  one  of  the  Ijest  Peaches  for 
ihe   flowers   are  of    thick   texture  and  there-  i  pots.     Not  only  does  Peregrine  grow  well    but 

tore  last  longer  m  bloom  than  some  of  the  Lilies  :  the  fruits  are  large  and  handsome  flith  a  bright 

whose  flowers  are  of  thinner  substance,   as,   for    crimson   skin,    the    flesh    being   rich   in   colour 

instance,  its  namesake,  the  Siberian  Orange  Lily  ,  flavour,    and    parting    readily   from   the   stone  '• 

(Lilium  da\-uricuni,  syn.  umbellatum).     If  planted    indeed,    I   have    never    tasted   a    better    Peacli 

in  groups  of  five  or  six,   with  the  largest  bulbs    grown  on  a  pot  tree  at  this  season  than  the  one 

in  the  centre  and  the  smaller  ones  outside,  the    described.     This  is  a  strong  point,  as  flavour  is 

W'hole  clump  will  form  a  most  imposing  pyramid    important.     Peregrine  has  now  been  gro\vn  sufli- 

ot   blossom.     Planted   in  this  way,   of  course,   a    ciently  long  to   test  its  anod   <  ualities    and    in 

olump    will    become  '  ' 

crowded  after  three 

or  four   years  ;    but 

as  it  stands  moving 

very   well,  better 

perhaps     than     any 

other  Lily,  this  can 

soon     be    remedied. 

It  is  a  stem  rooter, 

that   is,    it    forms 

roots  from   the  part 

of  the  flowering  stem 

below    the    surface, 

which  assists  the 

bulb   to  develop  its 

blossoms,   and   it    is 

owing     to     this 

characteristic  that  it 

does  so  well  the  first 

year   after  removal. 

Unless    the    ground 

is     very     heavy     it 

should    be     planted 

with    the    crown   of 

the     bulb     about 

ti  inches  below  the 
surface,  so  that  these 
stem  roots  may  have 
the  benefit  of  the 
usually  rich  surface 
soil.  This  depth  of 
soil  above  the  bulb 
has  another  advan- 
tage, for  it  helps  the 
stems  to  keep  an 
upright  position 
better  than  when 
their  point  of  origin 
from  the  bulb  is  only 
1  inch '  or  so  below 
the  surface.     If  the  soil 

the  bulbs  may  be  planted  nearer  the  surface 
and  the  earth  moulded  up  round  the  stems  after 
the  fashion  of  Potatoes.  AH  this  may  seem  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  to  take  with  so  common  a  Lily, 
but  the  results  repay  the  trouble,  for  the  increase 
in  the  height  of  the  stems  and  in  the  number  and 
quality  of  the  flowers  are  such  that  those  who 
have  only  seen  it  in  its  usually  half-starved 
condition  of  growth  will  scaroeh'  recognise  it. 

It  should  be  added  that  if"  grown  in  that 
jiartial  shade  which  most  Lilies  love,  and  this 
one  in  particular,  it  lasts  much  longer  in  bloom 
and  the  flowers  keep  their  colour  better  than 
in  full  sunshine.  If  planted  with  shrubs  as  a 
background,  the  dark  foliage  of  the  latter  serves 
to  show  up  the  rich  orange-coloured  blossoms 
to  perfection 

and  many  of  the  buds  open  well  after  being 
cut.  Their  duration  in  water  may  be  increased 
by  changing  the  water  daily  and  cutting  off'  a 
little  piece  of  the  stem  each  time.  The  stems 
should  not  be  cut  unnecessarily  long,  as  the  loss 
of  foliage  weakens  the  bulb.        Alger  Petts. 


CLEMATIS    WHITE   JACKMANI    AliAIN.ST    I'OST. 


is  verj'  heavy  indeed. 


addition  to  the  earlier  award  of  merit  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  it  has  since  Augiist, 
1905,  received  the  highest  possible  a  ward — a  first- 
class  certificate  It  has  certainly-  proved  its 
worth.  I  consider  it  a;  most  valuable  introduc- 
tion, as  it  crops  well  under  all  conditions. 

G.  Wythes. 


A    GOOD    EARLY    DESSERT    PLUM 
(BLUE    ROCK). 

This  is  one  of  the  excellent  seedlings  raised  by 
Messrs.  Rivers  at  their  celebrated-  Sawbridge- 
worth  nurseries,  and  is  valuable  for  its:earliness. 
It  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  large  dessert  Plums 
to  mature.  Blue  Rock  is  of  rich  flavour,  and, 
owing  to  its  size,  is.  much  admired.  The.  fruits 
The  flowers  last  well  in  water,  j  this  season  are  a  little  later  than  usuaL     I  have- 

seen  excellent  crops  of  it: at  the  elid.of  July  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  kingdom.  As  a  pot' 
variety  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  bettiSr.. 
than  Blue  Rook  ;  it  forces  well  and  succeeds  :W!ell 
under  pot  culture.  Wlien  grown  as  an  orchard 
house  fruit  it  gives  excellent  crops.     I  should  add 
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that  it  grows  well  in  bush  form  or  as  a  wall  tree, 
hut  grown  thus  the  young  growths  should  be 
encouraged — I  mean  the  trees  sliould  not  be  too 
much  pruned.  For  pot  culture  it  fruits  freely 
on  the  spur  growths,  and  here,  of  course,  mj' 
remarks  as  to  pruning  do  not  apply. 

"  i;.  W.  M. 

THE  LOGANBERRY. 

Thoigh  tliis  fruit  has  been  eonsistentlj-  recom- 
mended in  The  G.ikden  for  some  years,  j'et  it  is 
not  seen  so  often  as  one  might  suppose.  For  a 
.small  garden  or  where  the  space  devoted  to  fruit 
is  limited  it  is  an  ideal  fruit  to  grow,  as,  pro\-ided 
it  has  plenty  of  air  and  sunsliine.  it  is  not  at  all 
particular  where  it  is  planted.  Three  years  ago 
I  procured  a  plant,  and  did  not  allow  it  to  fruit 
the  first  season.  It  made  one  growth  about 
8  feet  long  that  year,  which  yielded  about  .51b. 
of  good  fruit  last  year.  This  season  it  is  fruiting 
on  three  canes,  each  about  14  feet  long,  and 
haiTiig  four  or  five  lateral  slioots  each.     I  have 
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NOTES     ON     NEW     ROSES. 
( CoHlimied  from  paye  J7S.J 

COMTESSE    DE   SAXE    (Soupert  et 
Xotting). — A   Tea    Rose   that    has 
much  improved  with  me.     I  did  not 
think  very   highly   of  it  last  year, 
but  it  has  been  quite  good  this,  and 
will  be  found  well  wortli  growing 
by   exhibitors.      The   colour    is   a    good    white, 
shaded  yellow,  lasts  well  and  has  a  tine  long  bud. 
A  good  grower  for  a  Tea,  with  fine  dark  foliage. 

Char/fs  J.  Grahame  (A.  Dickson  and  Sons). — 
This  Rose  has  alwaj's  taken  my  fancy  since  I 
saw  it  first  in  tlie  nurseries  of  tlie  raisers.  Its 
onh-  fault  is  its  lack  of  petals.  I  was  hoping 
that  the  season  would  suit  it,  but  it  has  not  been 
generally  exhibited.  The  colour  is  magnificent, 
bright  clean  crimson,  and  all  the  flowers  come  of 
good  shape.     There  is  noj'ault  'to  find  witli  its 


THi;    .4SE.M0NE    ROSE    IN    A    CARDK-S    IN    SCOTL.\NI). 


not  kept  any  account  of  the  weight  of  fruit,  but 
no  single  plant  of  either  Blackberry  or  Raspberry 
that  I  have  ever  known  would  produce  half  as 
much.  I  have  picked  Loganberries  three  or  four 
times  a  week  for  a  month,  and  there  are  still  a 
lot  of  fruits  left.  The  great  secret  is  to  give  it 
room  to  grow,  and  to  leave  the  canes  nearly,  or 
quite,  at  their  full  length.  For  my  plant  I  have 
put  two  posts  about  8  feet  high  10  feet  apart, 
with  wires  stretched  Ijetween  them  to  train  the 
shoots  on.  The  present  season  with  its  frequent 
rains  has  been  a  good  one  for  soft  fruits,  except 
Strawberries,  in  this  district,  and  tlie  Loganberr}- 
has  been  especially  fine,  but  in  a  dry  season  like 
last  year  a  good  soaking  or  two  of  water  and  a 
mulching  afterwards  helps  the  fruits  to  swell  up 
and  increases  their  weight  ajid  flavour.  The 
fruit  of  the  Loganberry  has  a  pleasantly  acid 
taste  when  cooked  in  pies  or  preserved,  but  as  a 
jelly  it  is  ideal,  ha\-ing  a  brisk  flavour  somewhat 
like  the  Blackberry. 

Ba;ishol,  Snrrei/.  J.   Clark. 


giowth  or  foliage,  and  the  colour  is  just  wliat 
was  wanted  in  the  Hvbrid  Tea  section. 

Darid  Hari'm  (E."  G.  Hill).— This  has  been 
rather  disappointing  with  me,  although  the 
second  lot  of  flowers  look  more  promising.  I 
have  only  seen  one  good  flower  tlie  whole  season, 
and  that  exhibited  by  ilessrs.  Paul  and  Son  at 
Saltaire.  The  colour  is  distinct  and  the  shape 
excellent  when  at  its  best,  but  apparently  that 
is  not  going  to  be  very  often  :  pale  pink  with 
reflexed  petals. 

Dean  Hole  (Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons). — The 
weather  has  not  suited  the  early  flowers  of  this 
Rose,  which  have  been  general!}'  lacking  in  colour, 
but  the  second  display  promises  to  be  very  fine. 
In  a  recent  note  in  Thj;  Garden  this  Hose  was 
not  recommended  as  a  cut-back.  Earl  of 
Warwick  being  preferred.  That.  I  ventui'e  to 
think,  was  an  error  of  judgment.  I  have  had 
Dean  Hole  for  three  years  now.  and  the  flowers 
come  splendidly  on  cut-backs,  and  pretty  as 
Earl  of   Warwick  undoubtedly   is,   it   lacks  the 


beauty  and  shape  of  Dean  Hole,  which  is  bound 
to  take  a  very  high  place  among  exhibition  Roses. 
Dr.  J.  Campbell  Hall  (A.  Dickson  and  Sons). 
This  Rose  has  improved  on  its  last  year's  record, 
and  has  been  well  exhibited  this  year.  It  will 
always  deserve  a  place  in  the  garden  for  its 
beautiful  colour. 

Earl  of  Waririck-  (W.  Paul  and  Son). — I  do 
not  think  this  will  become  a  great  exhibition 
Rose,  although  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  usefulness 
in  the  garden  ;  it  is  a  good  grower  and  a  fine 
decorative  variety.     Soft  salmon  pink. 

General  Mac  Arthur. — This  I  think  distinctly 
worth  gi'owing ;  the  flower  is  velvety  crimson 
and  of  good  shape.  It  will  be  heard  of  in  the 
future,  but  I  have  only  one  plant  of  it,  so  am  not 
recommending  it. 

Grosslierzoghi  Ahxetiidra  (H.T.). — I  have  been 
ver3'  pleased  with  this  Rose  this  year.  It  is,  I 
tliink,  the  best  of  the  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria 
type,  with  rather  larger  flowers  that  open  well. 
It  is  better  than  Perle  von  Godesberg  and  the 
many  kindred  sports  or  seedlings 
of  tliis  tj-pe.     Recommended. 

lih^tituteirr  Sirdey. — A  very  lovely 
decorative  Rose  of  the  Mme.  Ravary 
t\-pe,  rather  more  golden  yellow  in 
colour,  but  no  good  for  exhibition. 
■r.  B.  Clarl:  (Hugh  Dickson  and 
Sons). — The  season  has  not  suited 
this  Ro.se  ;  at  least,  I  hope  that  is 
the  reason.  With  me  it  has  been 
disappointing,  perhaps  it  is  a  ease 
of  expecting  too  much  ;  it  certainh* 
has  been  a  case  of  getting  very 
little.  The  exact  opposite  can  be 
said  of 

Hugh  Dklcsmi,  which  is,  I  con- 
sider, the  most  reliable  of  all  the 
crimson  Roses.  Raised  by  the  firm 
whose  name  it  bears,  it  is  a  credit 
to  them,  and  will  take  and  has 
taken  a  high  place  among  Hybrid 
Perpetuals.  It  is  easy  to  grow,  and 
very  seldom  a  flower  comes  split 
and  misshapen. 

Lohengrin  (Schmidt).  —  This  has 
been  frequently  exhibited  and  comes 
cif  fine  shape,  which  stands  well; 
but  I  find  the  ccjlour,  silvery  pink 
witli  a  tinge  of  madder,  goes  very 
i|Uickly  in  the  box  and  on  the 
plant :  otherwise  it  is  excellent. 
Reminiscent  of  Lady  Moyra  Beau- 
clerc. 

Lady  Afhtomi  (Messrs.  A.  Dick- 
son and  Sons  I. — This  Rose  has  been 
grand  this  year  and  is,  undoubtedly, 
one  of  the  best  ever  raised  bj'  this 
well-kno%\-n  firm.     Few  Roses  have 
improved  so  much.      It    was    very 
good    last    year,    but    it   has   been 
much    better   this,   and    has    been 
well    sho^vn     both    by    the    trade 
and     amateurs    throughout    the    season.       The 
raisers  had  a  magnificent  box   at   the  National 
Rose  Society.      Messrs.   Prior  have   also   shown 
it  well  (jn  many  occasions,  and  it   has  generally 
found    its   way   into    the    twent}--four    distinct 
boxes  both  of  leading   amateurs  and  the  trade, 
and    all     Rose    exhibitors    will    llave    to    grow 
it.      It   is   a    good  grower,   very   free-flowering. 
It  can  be  recommended,  too,  for  garden  decora- 
tion ;    for  exhibition   it  is  indispensable.      Rose 
du  Barry  colour,  with  yellow  base  to  the  petals. 

Mme.  Leon  Pain  (P.  Guillot). — Last  j-ear  I 
thought  this  Hybrid  Tea  would  not  come  large 
enough  for  exhibition,  hut  I  have  been  able  to 
stage  it  on  several  occasions  this  year,  and  it  has 
been  well  exhibited  by  the  trade  on  many 
occasions.  In  colour  it  is  somewhat  after  the 
style  of  M.  .Joseph  Hill,  namel)-,  silvery  flesh, 
centre  shaded  orange  and  salmon-iose  ;  but  its 
petals  are  not  quite  so  reflexed,  and  it  is,  I  think, 
a  better  grower  and  is  scented.  Altogether  a 
promising  rose  ;  smooth  wood. 
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Mme.  Jenny  Gillanot  (J.  Pernet-Duoher). — 
This  Rose  is  worth  getting  if  only  for  its  striking 
colour.  A  very  tine  flower  was  shown  by  Messrs. 
Ale.\.  Dickson  and  Sons  in  their  box  of  twelve 
n&w  Roses  at  the  Saltaire  Show.  It  is  a  good 
gi'ower  and  very  beautiful  in  the  bud  ;  colour 
white  ground,  suffused  with  nankeen  yellow,  of 
a  bright  clear  shade.  No  doubt  the  cool  season 
has  suited  it,  as  its  onlj'  fault  is  that  it  is  rather 
thin.     Recommended. 

Mrs.  John  Bateman. — Another  Rose  that  im- 
proves on  acquaintance,  of  tine  shape  and  a  good 
grower,  has  been  well  and  often  exhibited.  The 
colour  is  not,  however,  \'ery  popular,  being  a 
deep  China  Rose  with  a  suggestion  of  magenta. 
Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson,  the  raisers,  think  very 
highly  of  it  as  an  exhibition  flower,  for  which 
purpose  I  can  recommend  it. 

H.    K.  .MolA-N"EUX. 

You  invite  correspondence  on  the  most  interesting 
ijuestion  of  "New  Roses";  I  am  only  too  pleased 
to  contribute  my  experience.  Like  Mr.  H.  K. 
Molyneux  as  regards  new  Roses,  I  alwa3's  "  eat 
and  drink  all  ji  tisible  without  bursting";  in  fact, 
make  a  point  t.t  trying  all  the  new  ones,  but, 
alas !  how  many  do  not  turn  out  up  to  the 
raiser's  description.  What  a  pity  such  Roses  as, 
.say,  Richmond  and  Lady  (iay  should  ever  be 
allowed  to  be  registered.  I  could  mix  up  the 
blooms  of  the  former  and  Libert}',  and  the  latter 
and  Dorothy  Perkins,  and  even  a  rosarian  could 
not  tell  the  difference. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Molyneux  is  always  worth  reading, 
but  I  must  take  exception  to  his  remark  in  his 
description  of  Betty,  viz.,  "not  so  subject  to 
mildew  as  some  of  the  Irish  Roses."  This  is 
really  quite  too  sweeping.  This  year  has  been  a 
terrible  one  for  mildew :  neither  Mo-Etiie  or  any- 
thing else  seems  to^  have  been  really  efficacious, 


To  avoid  trespassing  too  much  on  your  valuable 
space  I  will  only  mention  sorts  I  have  so  far  found 
extra  good,  i.e.,  besides  bloom,  good  growers  and 
free  from  mildew.  Betty  has  this  year  certainly 
been  splendid  here,  quite  free  from  mildew,  always 
blooming,  and  its  ruddy  gold  enormous  petals  and 
beautiful  form  catch  everyone's  eye.  Countesses 
Anneslc}',  Derby  and  Gosford  are  just  all  Mr. 
Molyneux  says  of  them,  and  are  all  free  from 
mildew  here. 

Two  of  the  most  glorious  new  sorts  are  the  two 
scarlets   Hugh   Diekson   (Hybrid   Perpetual)  and 


A   WEEPIN(!    STANDARD   ROSE    (KIXC  S   WALUEN 
KtJRY). 

yet  I  saw  acres  of  a  well-known  Irish  firm's  Roses 
three  weeks  ago  and  not  a  sign  of  mildew  any- 
where. Their  head  man,  on  my  complimenting 
him  on  their  splendid  condition,  told  me  he  was 
a  great  believer  in  soot,  a  slight  dressing  in 
December  and  March.  I  could  write  a  lot  on  this 
topic,  but  my  subject  is  new  Roses,  though  unless 
we  learn  how  to  fight  mildew  more  effectively  we 
shall  really  be  tempted  to  give  up  growing  such 
sorts  as  ilargaret  Dickson,  Her  Majesty,  &c. 


\    FKEE-(IR0\VING    ROSE   (K[Ni:'s   WALDEN    BURY). 

Charles  .T.  Grahame  (Hyliriil  Tea).  The  former 
is  far  and  away  the  best  new  H3'brid  Perpetual  of 
this  colour  of  recent  introduction,  while  Charles  J. 
Grahame's  orange-scarlet  is  superb.  Here  both 
are  grand  growers,  Ncr}'  free  and  have  not 
mildewed.  '^p"^    3'"-' 

JI.  Joseph  Hill,  Mme.  Jlelanie  Soupert,  Dean 
Hole  (best  as  a  maiden),  -Mrs.  David  McKee, 
Mme.  Alfred  Sabatier,  Lady  Ashtovni,  Jeanne 
Masson,  Earl  of  Warwick  and  Hon.  Ina  Bingham 
— I  could  write  pages  in  praise  of  these  Roses  ; 
all  are  fully  up  to  what  their  raisers  say  of 
them. 

I  must  wind  up  though  by  advising  everyone  to 
get  these  Roses,  and  also  the  following  are  all 
well  worth  going  in  for  :  Doroth}',  Marie  Cortez, 
Mrs.  Peter  Blair  and  Peggy,  splendid  decorative 
sorts  and  very  vigorous  growers  ;  Souv.  du  Rose 
Vilin,  The  Dandy,  William  Shean,  Mrs.  Myles 
Kennedy  and  Nellie  Johnstone  I  am  ordering 
more  of :  Florence  Tron,  wonderfully  free  and 
pretty  ;  Souv.  de  Maria  Zozaya,  William  Notting, 
David  Harum,  Mme.  Philippe  Rivoire,  Comtesse 
de  Saxe,  M.  Henri  Marrel,  Mme.  Leon  Pain, 
Lady  Wenloek,  Senateur  St.  Romrae,  Griiss  an 
Sangerhausen,  Dr.  J.  Campbell  Hall,  Cherry 
Ripe,  Direeteur  W.  CordesJ  Angel  Peluffo  and 
Instituteur  .Sirdey,  the  latter  a  marvellous  golden- 
yellow.  Friedrich  Harms  is  about  a  perfect 
yellow,  l)ut  protect  from  frost,  for  this  lovely 
Rose  is  none  too  robust.  In  Chinas,  Arethusa, 
a  lovely  yellow,  is  as  perfect  in  its  way 
as  Queen  JIab.  These  two  sorts  blend  beauti- 
fuUj'  massed  together,  while  Lady  Waterlow 
is  a  perfectly  lovely  acquisition  to  the  climbing 
section. 

Gay/on,  Che/iiiiluim.  Leonard  Petrie. 


THE  ANEMONE  EOSE. 
In  The  G.vruen  of  the  I.Sth  ult.  a  correspondent 
writes  praising  Rosa  sinica  Anemone,  and  suggests 
that  it  might  be  grown  in  sheltered  localities 
south  of  London.  From  my  own  experience 
I  should  say  it  might  be  grown  almost  any- 
where in  England  provided  it  is  given  a  warm 
exposure.  The  illustration  shows  a  plant  growing 
in  my  garden  here  which  has  stood  the  last  three 
winters  with  very  little  protection,  and  has  been 
in  flower  for  over  two  months.  It  was  rather  past 
its  best  when  the  photograph  was  taken.  Rosa 
sinica  Anemone  is  much  tlie  most  lasting  of  all  the 
single  Roses  I  know.  Harry  SAMr)ERSoN. 

EaMmounl.  ( •a/ash ii/-'<,  Selkirksliiri: . 


ROSES    AT    KING'S    WALDEN    BURY 
GARDENS. 

There  are  many  styles  of  pergola.  The  one 
shown  in  the  illustration  is  a  substantial  structure 
made  of  peeled  Oak  branches.  All  the  ends  of  the 
branches  are  left  rough  on  one  side  of  the  pergola, 
and  running  parallel  to  it  is  a  Thorn  hedge  over 
which  other  Roses  are  allowed  to  ramble,  forming 
an  additional  charm  to  the  picture.  The  pergola 
is  80  yards  long  and  9  feet  wide,  and  the  upright 
posts  are  9  feet  apart.  The  following  are  some 
of  the  Roses  planted  :  Crimson  Rambler,  (iloire 
de  Dijon,  Carmine  Pillar,  Longworth  Rambler, 
Dorothy  Perkins,  Claire  Jacquier,  Euphrosyne. 
Gardenift'flora,  Leuchtstern,  Dundee  Rambler, 
Virginian  Rambler,  Blush  Rambler,  Tea  Rambler, 
F.ngland's  Glory,  Aimee  Vibert,  Bouquet  d'Gr, 
I'syche,  Climbing  Kaiserin  A.  Victoria,  Rcve 
d"(')r,  climbing  White  Pet,  L'Ideal,  Alister  Stella 
Graj',  Ards  Rover,  Leopoldine  d'Orleans,  Reine 
Olga  de  Wurtemburg  and  others.  Other  climbers 
are :  The  Golden  Hop,  Clematis  montana,  C. 
Jackmani,  C.  J.  alba,  C.  fiammula,  C.  Ville  de 


ROSES   and    other  CEIMBERS    ON    PER(iOLA 
(king's    WALDEN     BUEV). 

Lyon,  C.  panioulata,  Jasminum  nudiflorum, 
J.  officinale,  Wistaria  sinensis,  W.  s.  alba, 
W.  multijuga  rosea.  Polygonum  lialdschuanicum, 
Lonioera  (Honeysuckle)  sempervirens,  L.  brachy- 
poda,  L.  aurea  reticulata,  Vitis(Vinc)  Thunbergii, 
V.  Coignetia?  and  V.  purpurea,  i 

Roses  in  these  gardens  are  also  grown  in  the 
shape  of  baskets.  The  outline  is  made  of  battens, 
which  keep  the  2-feet  raised  bed  in  place.  This  is 
planted  with  China  Roses.         .\.  J.  Harteess. 

-■fif^  Bismarck  lioad,  Hitjhtjate  Hill,  N. 
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GARDENING     FOR     BEGINNERS, 


BEDDING     (iERANIUMS.  —  It    seems 
only  tlie  other  day  we  were  planting 
out  Geraniums,  yet  the  time  is  here 
I      lor  putting  in  cuttings  to   obtain  a 
supply  of   plants   for   next   summer. 
( Generally   speaking,   the    Geraniums 
liave  made  plenty  of  shoots  this  summer.     When 
taking  the  cuttings  from    the  old   plants,  it   is 


as  all  amateur  gardeners  should  endeavour  to 
obtain  e.\perience  in,  because  both  are  works 
of  manipulation,  easy  of  accomplishment  with 
practice  and  well  understood.  Strawberries  and 
Raspberries  reproduce  naturallj'  by  means  of 
runners  and  suckers,  and  cuttings  do  not  enter 
into  their  methods  of  increase  ;  but  with  bush 
fruits,  such  important  ones  as  Gooseberries  and 


:N    (IKUER  to   H.iVE   -\    i;0OD   SUPPLY  OF  PELAK- 

GONIUMS  (OEKAXIUMS)  PUK  NEXT  YEAR  fUTTIKGS 

SHOCLD   BE   TAKEN   >0W. 

{The  nhw't  U  skotcn  here  just  as  it  i^  cut  of  the  plant 
in  the  bed.) 

often  possible  to  improve  the  shape  and  appear- 
ance of  the  latter  by  choosing  shoots  that  are 
ill-placed  or  crowding  others.  It  is  harmful  to 
many  cuttings  to  allow  them  to  lie  about  and 
flag ;  but  with  (ieraniums  it  is  the  reverse.  If 
they  are  allowed  to  lie  for  twenty-four  hours,  it 
will  benefit  rather  than  harm  them,  provided 
they  are  spread  out,  not  laid  in  heaps. 

Putting  in  the  Cuttings. — Use  light  sandj'  soil 
composed  of  equal  parts  loam  and  leaf-mould, 
adding  plenty  of  sand.  For  cuttings  the 
soil  should  always  con  tain '_  a  larger 
))roportion  of  sand  than  is  used  for 
potting  plants.  A  little  sand  worked 
in  the  holes  when  dibbling  in  the 
cuttings  will  help  the  jnoductioii  of 
roots.  Whether  inserted  in  bo.xes  or 
pots  is  immaterial ;  both  methods  are 
practised  very  successfuU}'.  When 
room  is  scarce,  boxes  should  be  used, 
as  they  hold  more  cuttings  than  pots. 
The  puttings  should  average  3  inches 
to  4  inches  in  length.  Make  a  clean 
cut  through  the  stem  just  below  a  leaf 
or  pair  of  leaves,  and  remove  one  or 
two  bottom  leaves,  as  illustrated.  Tht, 
box  or  pot  being  filled  with  soil  pressed 
moderately  firm,  a  hole  is  made  in  the 
soil  with  a  dibber  (a  stick  with  a 
blunt  point).  This  should  be  rather 
thicker  than  the  stem  of  the  cutting 
and  about  1  inch  in  depth.  The  hole 
umst  not  be  made  deejjer  than  neces- 
sary, or  when  the  cutting  is  in  position 
it  will  be  suspended.  The  cuttings 
can  be  left  in  the  open  air  for  some 
time,  or,  better  still,  placed  in  a  frame 
with    the     light     off,    except    during 


SH<lWINi:    HOW   THE   ClTTlSi;    IS  M.^DK. 

shoot  w  cut   imuiediafeht  below  a  joint  and  the 
lower  learej^  arf  reiiuiced.) 


SIMPLE    HINTS. 

very  heavy  rains.  They  root  quickly  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  Decaying  leaves  and 
flower-buds  should  be  picked  off. 

Winterimi  the  Plant:<. — They  can  remain  in 
the  cutting  boxes  or  pots  during  winter.  Damp 
is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  I  Geranium 
during  this  season.  They  should  be  kept  xiiode- 
rately  dr_\-  at  the  roots.  The  stem  of  a  tieranium 
is  sappv,  and  water  is  sometimes  not  required  for 
a  week  or  two  during  winter.  A  shelf  near  the 
roof-glass  is  a  good  position  for  them. 

Varieties. — The  number  of  sorts  suitable  for 
bedding  is  considerable.  .Scarlets  are  the  most 
popular  colour.  Paul  Crampel,  a  comparatively 
new  kind,  is  by  far  the  best  large-flowered 
scarlet.  Vesuvius  has  a  small  truss  of  scarlet 
blooms  and  is  free-flowering.  Snowdrop  is  a 
good  white.  Among  pinks,  Beckwith's  Pink  is 
good.  Mrs.  R.  Cannell  has  pretty  salmon- 
coloured  flowers.  Sorts  with  variegated  foliage 
are  much  prized  for  beds  and  borders.  A  good 
selection  are:  (iolden  tricolor,  Mr.  H.  Cox; 
silver  tricolor.  Mrs.  Glutton  ;  green  and  white, 
Happy  Thought :  bronze,  Czar ;  golden,  Harry 
Hicover ;  3'ellow,  Crystal  Palace  Gem  ;  white 
'  edged.  Flower  of  Spring. 

I  Ivy-leavul  Geraniums. — These  are  not  grown 
as  much  for  bedding  as  they  deserve.  They  are, 
however,  growTi  extensi\ely  for  vases  and  window- 
bo-Kes,  also  for  trellises.  The  cuttings  require 
similar  treatment  to  the  bedding  Geraniums. 
Half-a-dozen  well-known  kinds  are  Colonel  Baden- 
Powell,  blush  lilac  ;  Galilee,  rosj'  pink ;  Jeanne 
d'Arc,  white  ;  JIme.  Crousse,  silver}'  pink ;  C^*"^ 
Leopard,  lilac-pink,  spotted  crimson  ;  and  Souve- 
nir de  Charles  Turner.  ,  ■    , 

Currants  of  kinds,  their  increase  is  practically 
WHAT  IS  A  CUTTING? — The  season  for  dependent  on  the  cutting  process,  and  in  these 
the  making  and  putting  in  to  root  of  cuttings  of  cases  the  cutting,  although  the  wood  be  hard,  is 
various  descriptions  of  plants  is  now  here,  and  fashioned  on  precisely  the  same  lines  seen  ^vith 
but  for  this  useful  method  of  increasing  almost  cuttings  of  Laurels  or  Bays  on  the  one  hand  or 
myraids  of  things  their  increase  would  indeed  be  of  soft-wooded  things  like  Pelargoniums  or 
difficult.  In  the  case  of  ordinary  vegetables  we  Dahlias  on  the  other.  A  slip  may  be  described 
depend  on  seed  chiefly  tor  their  reproduction,  as  a  natural  cutting,  for  it  is  practically  a  small 
because  most  of  them  seed  freely.  Even  with  branch  or  slioot  torn  from  its  parent  and  dibbled 
man}'  ordinary  garden  herbs  seed  reproduction  or  planted  into  the  soil  without  further  treat- 
is  common.  With  hard-wooded  fruits,  such  as  ment.  True  cuttings  have  to  undergo  manipula- 
Apples,  Pears,  Plums  and  Cherries,  we  depend  tion  to  render  them  suitable  for  the  purpose  in 
on  budding  and  grafting  for  reproduction,  view.  A  portion  of  a  shoot  or  branch  cut  from  a 
two  exceedingly  interesting  processes,   and  such    Geranium,  Petunia,  Calceolaria,  Fuchsia  or  other 

soft-wooded  plant  now.  should  range, 
according  to  kind,  from  4  inches  to 
6  inches  in  length  with  the  former,  to 
•2  inches  to  4  inches  in  length  with  the 
latter.  The  lower  pair  of  leaves 
should  invariably  be  cut  off  close  to 
the  stem,  as  they  would  interfere 
with  their  proper  insertion  into  pot« 
or  pans,  as  the  case  may  be.  All  the 
rest,  as  a  rule,  should  be  saved,  as 
leaves  pla}'  an  important  part  in  main- 
taining vitality  in  such  cuttings  and  in 
assisting  to  form  roots,  work  that  can 
hardly  be  done  too  speedil}'.  In  taking 
off  pieces  of  shoots  or  branches  from  a 
plant,  shrub  or  bush  of  any  description 
from  which  to  fashion  a  cutting,  it  is 
inevitable  that  the  bottoms  of  the 
portions  thus  cut  off  should  have  a 
portion  of  stem  attached  just  beneath 
a  leaf  joint.  Such  leaf  joint  is  called  a 
"node,"  and  the  portion  of  stem  which 
separates  one  node  from  the  next  is 
called  an  "  internode,"  hence  on  the 
branch  there  is  a  portion  of  the  inter- 
node. To  make  a  proper  cutting  of  all 
descriptions  of  plants,  with  just  a  few 
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exceptions,  that~portion  'of;|the  'stem'  or  inter- 
node  belowj  the  leaf  joint  or  node  should  be  cut 
off,  leaving  immediately  close  beneath  the  leaf 
joint  a  clean  level  cut.  It  is  from  such  clean  outs 
close  under  leaf  joints  that  roots  are  emitted  after 
the  stored  sap  in  the  cutting  has  been  attracted 
to  the  base  by  «'armth  and  there  formed  a  callus. 
It  is  in  furnishing  such  attractive  force  that 
bottom-heat  aids  the  rapid  rooting  of  cuttings. 
In  the  same  way  cuttings  of  any  description 
inserted  into  the  soil  outdoors  invariably  root 
more  quickly  and  with  certainty  if  inserted  in 
Octolier,  while  the  groimd  still  retains  some 
summer  warmth,  than  if  put  in  in  December. 
Were  any  portion  of  the  stem  on  a  cutting  below 
the  leaf  joint  when  inserted  in  soil  that  portion 
would  decay  and  very  likely  cause  the  loss  of  the 
entire  cutting.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  are  found 
in  cuttings  of  Verbenas,  Lobelias,  Creeping 
Jenny  or  of  other  plants  that  trail  and  naturally 
emit  roots  from  their  stems.  Such  things 
inserted  as  cuttings  into  sand}'  soil  throw  down 
roots  close  beneath  a  leaf  joint,  liut  externally, 
or  from  out  of  the  bark  rather  than  from  the 
cut  end  of  the  stem.  When  a  callus  is  formed, 
as  is  commonly  the  case,  an  admixture  of  sharp 
sand  or  grit  in  soil  always  aids 
young  fine  roots  to  run  in  the  soil 
freely. — A.  D. 

THE  PLANTAIN  LILY.— Of 
the  Plantain  Lilies  the  two  most 
generally  useful  are  Funkia  lanceo- 
lata  and  F.  Sieboldi.  They  are 
easily-grown  plants  that  will  thrive 
almost  anywhere,  except  in  dense 
shade.  For  the  value  of  their 
leaves  alone  they  are  worth  grow- 
ing ;  a  group  of  them  is  most 
attractive,  and  their  cool  grey- 
green  leafage  provides  relief  from 
beds  and  borders  of  gaudj'  flowers. 
There  are  several  variegated  varie- 
ties, and  those  who  care  for  plants 
w  ith  variegated  foliage  might  have 
a  handsome  group.  They  are  easily 
increased  by  dividing  the  old  plants 
in  the  autumn,  and  a  large  stock 
can  be  raised  without  difficulty  if 
necessary.  The  Plantain  Lily  is 
an  excellent  plant  for  growing  in 
tubs,  and  when  placed  near  the 
house  windows  it  looks  very  well 
indeed.  It  may,  when  grown  in  a 
pot,  be  used  as  a  room  plant  also 
during  the  summer  months.  It 
needs  plenty  of  water  when  growing 
in  a  tub  or  pot. 


SWEET  PEAS  are  still 
flowering  freely,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  rlo  so  for  some  time  if 
the  ix)ds  are  picked  oflf  and 
provided  they  are  kept  well 
watered.  Sweet  Peas  in  tubs 
will  benefit  by  occasional  appli- 
cations of  diluted  manure 
water.  It  should  not  be  given 
more  than  once  a  week,  and 
then  onlj'  in  a  very  weak  state. 
As  convenient  a  metliod  as  any 
of  feeding  Sweet  Peas  is  to 
dissoh-e  a  little  artificial 
manure  (just  as  much  as  can 
DC  taken  up  between  the  thumb 
and  first  finger)  in  a  two-gallon 
can  of  water.  Concentrated 
manures,  guano,  or  Clay's 
Fertilizer  are  very  convenient, 
and  if  used  in  the  way  described 
they  are  most  helpful  to  the 
plants.  Wakeley's  Hop  Manure 
also  seems  to  be  well  liked  by 
Sweet  Peas.  But  any  of  the 
advertised  manures  are  bene- 
ficial if  given  in  a  well-diluted 
form.  The  thing  to  do  is  to 
gi\'e  a  little  at  a  time  and  give 
it  frequently 'rather  than  apply  a  big  dose.  Sweet 
Pea  buds  very  soon  turn  yellow  and  fall  off  if  the 
plants  are  given  the  least  overdose  of  artificial 
manure.  It  should  not  be  applied  when  the  soil 
is  dry,  but  after  an  application  of  clear  water. 


GARDENING     OF 
WEEK. 


THE 


THE    1  ^TTI^G^ 
POTS. 


TUFTED  PANSIES.— Very  often  in  small 
gardens,  especially  where  they  are  often  cramped 
for  room,  the  beautiful  Tufted  Pansies  become 
straggling  and  untidy  at  this  time  of  year,  and 
more  or  less  an  eyesore.  If,  however,  the  strag- 
gling growths  are  cut  back,  and,  in  fact,  the  plants 
are  trimmed  and  tidied,  they  will  soon  break  into 
fresh  growth  from  the  centre  and  form  bushy 
plants  again,  while  they  will  give  another  display 
of  bloom.  Removing  the  seed-pods  tends  to 
prolong  the  flowering  season  considerably.  If 
the  seeds  are  allowed  to  ripen,  the  strain  on  the 
plants  is  such  that  they  bloom  scarcely  at  all. 
When  Tufted  Pansies  are  grown  among  Roses  (a 
position  for  which  they  are  well  suited),  it 
becomes  necessary  to  cut  them  back  a  little  at 
this  time  of  year,  for,  partly  owing  to  the  shade 
of  the  Roses,  they  get  very  weak  and  spindling. 
A  great  favourite  of  mine  is  Kitty,  a  very  beau- 
tiful deep  lavender-coloured  flower. — T. 


FOR    THE    SOUTH    AND    SOUTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Fi.owER    Garden. 

ROCK  GARDEN.— This  shouldhave 
frequent  attention  as  regards  weed- 
ing and  cutting  off  spent  flowers  : 
also  saving  seeds  of  choice  subjects 
it  is  desired  to  increase.  This,  with 
a  large  collection,  is  an  important 
matter,  as  many  subjects  are  short-lived  ;  thus 
stock  should  be  kept  up  by  frequent  propagation. 
Where  much  watering  has  l)een  done,  or  heavy 
storms  have  washed  the  soil  awa}'  from  choice 
alpines,  they  should  be  top-dressed  with  fine  soil 
to  which  plenty  of  coarse  sand  and  grit  lias  been 
added.  This  will  induce  them  to  make  fresh 
roots,  and  the  stock  of  choice  subjects  may  often 
be  readily  increased  by  this  means. 

Choice  Shriibhy  Subjects  that  flower  during  this 
month  are  scarce,  and  are  thus  worthy  of  notice. 
Desfontainea  .spinosa,  a  Holly-like  shrub  with 
tubular  scarlet  and  yellow  flowers,  is  very  fine 
throughout  .July  and  August,  and  may  now  be 
easily  propagated  from  cuttings.  Romneya  Coul- 
teri  with  large  white,  and  Dendromecon  rigidvmi 
with  smaller  yellow  flowers,  are  two  fine  Poppy- 
worts  from  California.  Eucryphia  pinnatifolia, 
with  single  white  flowers,  is  veiy  fine,  and  may 
be  increased  by  layering.  Mitraria  cocoinea  is 
another  choice  subject  flowering  this  month. 
Buddleia  variabilis  veitchiana  is  a  beautiful 
addition  to  our  late-flowering  shrubs.  Spartiuni 
junceum,  Genista  a-tnensis  and  Cytisus  nigricans 
are  three  fine  late  Brooms  that  sliould  not  be 
overlooked. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Leeks  planted  out  in  trenches  will  now  require 
to  be  earthed  up  as  advised  for  Celery,  first 
soaking  the  trenches  well  with  water.  As  recom- 
mended for  Celery,  the  earthing  up  process  should 
be  gradual.  Where  later  sowings  have  been 
dibbled  out  into  shallow  drills,  the  process  of 
hoeing  and  cleaning  will  fill  up  the  drills,  and 
thus  provide  all  the  earthing  up  that  will  be 
necessary. 

Celery. — As  advised  in  a  previous  calendar, 
this  crop  should  be  earthed  up  at  frequent 
intervals,  choosing  a  dry  day  for  the  operation. 


THE    PLANTAIN      I,ILY(  FUXKtA    :     AN    KASILV-CROWN    PLANT.      (SuitaMe  for  the  Inyinner  :  it  will  gni 
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DwarJ  and  Runner  BiAina  in  full  l)earing  should 
he  kept  well  supplied  with  water  if  the  weather 
is  at  all  dry.  Late  Peas  in  bearing  should  also  be 
assisted  by  watering  ;  all  the  above  erops  should 
be  kept  well  mulched. 

Plants  Undeb  Glass. 

Persian  Cyclamens. — Seed  to  provide  flowering 
plants  foi'  next  season  should  now  be  sown  in 
well-drained  pans  filled  with  light  sandj'  soil,  to 
which  add  some  fine  mortar  rubbisli.  Distribute 
the  seeds  evenh'  and  press  them  into  the  soil, 
then  cover  them  their  own  depth  with  soil. 
Water  with  a  fine-rosed  can,  cover  the  j)ans  with 
a  piece  of  glass,  and  stand  in  a  greenhouse  or 
cold  frame  on  a  cool  bottom.  As  soon  as  they 
germinate  the  pans  should  be  raised  up  as  close 
as  possible  to  the  glass.  Cyclamen  in  frames 
sliould  have  all  possible  ventilation  to  keep  them 
sturdy.  Draw  off'  the  lights  at  night,  as  they 
greatly  benefit  from  the  dews  at  this  season. 

f'rimii/a-1,  Chinese  and  P.  ohconira  should  now 
be  got  into  their  flowering  pots,  using  a  light 
rich  compost ;  .")-ineh  and  (S-inch  pots  are  quite 
large  enough.  The  former  should  be  kept  well 
down  in  the  pots,  otherwise  they  get  weak  at  the 
neck  and  tumble  over. 

Indoor  Fruit. 

]'ints. — Where  early  Vine  borders  are  in  bad 
condition  and  it  is  not  desired  to  replant  them, 
now  is  a  good  time  to  overhaul  them.  The  old 
soured  soil  should  be  carefully  worked  away 
from  the  roots  with  a  fork.  These  should  on  no 
account  be  allowed  to  get  dry,  but  tied  in  bundles 
and  covered  with  damp  mats.  If  necessary, 
remove  all  tlie  border  and  drainage.  C.irefully 
arrange  fresh  drainage  and  cover  it  with  a  layer 
of  good  turves,  then  proceed  to  make  up  the 
border.  The  soil  should  consist  of  good  turfy 
loam,  lime  rubbish,  charcoal  and  half-inch  bones. 
If  the  soil  is  heavy  it  will  require  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  lime  rubbish  or  suchlike  material  to 
lighten  it.  As  the  work  proceeds  trim  the  roots 
and  carefuU}'  spread  out  at  different  depths, 
bringing  them  as  near  the  surface  as  possible. 
Make  firm  bj-  careful  treading  or  rannning,  and 
do  not  damage  the  roots.  When  finished,  water 
well  and  mulch  with  horse  manure.  Keep  the 
house  moist  by  damping  and  S3'ringing,  and  the 
roots  will  soon  take  to  the  fresh  compost.  The 
border  should  only  be  partly  made  up  and  not  be 
more  than  '2i  feet  deep.  Next  season  do  not 
force  much  and  crop  lightly. 

John  Coutts. 
(Gardener  to  Sir  T.  Dyke  Acdand,  Bait.) 

Killerton.  Exeter. 


FOR  THE  NORTH  AND  NORTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 
.Skason.\ble  Work. — Provision  must  soon  be 
made  to  accommodate  during  the  winter  such 
plants  as  Euphorbias,  Poinsettias  and  Begonias. 
Weak  and  superfluous  shoots  of  summer-flowering 
creepers  ma}'  be  cut  out  to  let  in  the  light,  and 
if  in  pots  may  be  removed  to  a  somewhat  cooler 
house.  Gradually  withhold  water  at  the  roots, 
so  that  the  growths  ma}'  harden  and  mature. 
All  ijlants  should  be  cleansed,  washing  down  the 
woodwork  and  glass  and  giving  a  coat  of  lime- 
wash  to  blank  wall  spaces.  Bulbous  plants,  such 
as  Achimenes,  Gloxinias  and  Caladiums,  may  be 
removed  to  a  cool,  dry  position  where  their 
growth  may  graduallj-  die  away  and  the  supply 
of  water  to  the  roots  be  materially  decreased. 

Fruits  Under  Glass. 
Late  Muscat  Grapes. — It  is  desirable  to  ha\'e 
these  Grapes  in  condition  for  as  long  a  period  as 
possible,  as  the}'  are  always  in  demand,  and 
for  keeping  it  is  necessary  that  the  bunches  are 
perfectly  finished.  Lateral  growths  should  not 
be  allowed  to  become  crowded,  removing  a  few 
at  a  time,  so  that  no  check  may  be  given  to  the 
Vines.  If  the  foliage  is  dense,  some  of  the 
leaves  may  be  tied  back  from  the  bunches,  but 


not  so  as  to  expose  the  berries  to  the  full  effect 
of  the  sun.  or  they  will  be  disfigured.  Keep  the 
foliage  healthy,  giving  a  sufficiency  of  air  during 
hot  periods  to  pre\'eut  the  leaves  from  being 
scorched.  Attention  must  lie  given  to  the 
borders,  alTording  water  as  required,  not  giving 
any  stimulant  after  the  berries  begin  to  colour, 
and  in  wet  districts  outside  borders  should  be 
co\'ered  as  protection  against  heavy  rain. 

Hardy  Fruit. 

Haspberries. — As  soon  as  the  fruit  has  been 
cleared  ofl',  the  old  fruiting  canes  should  be  cut 
away  to  L'ive  the  young  canes  light  and  air  to 
become  properly  matured.  Tie  the  canes  loosely 
to  the  wires  or  stakes  to  prevent  damage  by 
winds,  and  if  previously  thinned  little  more  will 
be  required  except  to  remove  weakly  shoots. 
Autunui-fruiting  varieties  will  require  netting, 
and  if  the  weather  is  dry  a  mulching  may  be 
given,  with  an  application  of  liquid  manure. 

Flower   Garden. 

Sprini/  and  Early  Summer  Gardening.  — 
Annuals. — The  use  of  these  and  biennials  raised 
from  seed  to  afford  a  continuation  of  a  display  of 
flowers  in  the  spring  to  follow  the  bulbs  and 
early-flov\ering  subjects  is  now  largely  followed. 
The  present  is  a  good  time  to  sow  for  this 
purpose  in  the  places  where  intended  to  flower, 
thinning  the  seedlings  early  so  that  they  may  be 
as  sturdy  and  robust  as  possible  before  the  winter 
begins.  Limnanthes,  Centaurea,  Eschscholtzia, 
ifec. ,  are  useful  for  this  purpose.  The  majority 
of  biennials  and  other  plants  treated  as  such  will 
now  need  attention  in  the  matter  of  pricking  ofl'. 

Hollyhoeks  raised  from  seed  should  be  ready 
for  pricking  oft'  into  boxes  to  become  established, 
and  as  bad  weather  sets  in  will  require  the  pro- 
tection of  a  cold  frame.  Lobelia  cardinalis  and 
varieties  may  be  treated  in  the  same  manner. 
Campanula  calycanthema  (Canterbury  Bell)  may 
be  transplanted  from  the  seed-bed  to  places  where 
required  to  flower.  W.   H.   Lamf.ekt. 

(Gardener  to  Earl  Grey. ) 

Howick,  Northumberland. 
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THREE    GOOD    POTATOES. 

NG  W  is  a  good  time  to  make  note  of  the 
Potatoes  that  are  giving  the  best 
re-sults.  and  t<-i  make  a  selection  for 
another  season.  With  me  for 
earliness  I  find  no  Potato  to  com- 
pare with  Sutton's  May  Queen — its 
flavour  is  very  nutty,  and  no  trace  of  that 
waxiness  often  found  in  Potatoes  when  small  ; 
for  a  second  early  I  find  nothing  better  than 
Ringleader,  a  first-rate  cropper,  and  flavour 
excellent  ;  and  for  main  crop  I  still  maintain 
Windsor  Castle  is  the  best.  In  suoh  an  adverse 
season  as  we  have  now  had,  these  three  \arieties 
have  been  excellent.  J.  Hiooin.s, 

Bi'iii  Hiirdins,  Cornvn.  Xorlh    Wales. 


EASY-SHELLING    PEAS. 

Amidst  a  chorus  of  admiration  expressed  o\'er 
modern  Peas — and  we  have  now  almost  an  army 
of  excellent  varieties — I  want  to  be  heard  in 
favour  of  easy  opening  of  the  pods,  or  free  shell- 
ing, being  made  by  judges  anywhere  of  Peas  an 
absolute  condition  for  receiving  prizes.  Broad 
pods,  whether  full  or  otherwise,  the  upper  edges 
of  the  shells  of  which  are  sunken  or  form  a 
suture  along  the  pods  rather  than  a  ridge,  alwa\-s 
open  or  shell  badly.  They  may  be  great  croppers 
and  have  in  them  Peas  of  excellent  (|uality,  but 
all  the  same,  if  bad  openers,  they  are  a  nuisance. 
.Judges  at  shows,  as  a  rule,  open  some  two  or 
three  pods  of  a  dish  when  deciding  merits. 
Generally  they  have  regarded  si'/.e,  deep  green 
colour,  presence  of  bloom,  freedom  from  blotches, 
and  freshness  as  essentials  to  success.     So  far  so 


good,  but  free  opening  of  pods  should  also  have 
the  fullest  consideration.  If  all  growers  were 
also  shellers,  they  would  understand  the  im- 
portance of  such  a  condition.  A  ridge-back  Pea 
opens  freely  to  the  pressure  of  the  thumb  ;  a 
hollow-back  Pea  simply  squashes  and  breaks  to 
pieces.  A.  I). 


PRESERVING    KIDNEY    BEANS. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  owing  to  the  cold  summer 
there  will  be  in  most  districts  no  glut  of  Kidney 
or  Runner  Beans  this  season.  Neveitheless.  a 
hint  as  to  preserving  them  where  possible  may 
not  be  amiss.  It  is  to  be  undeistood  that  I 
only  refer  to  the  lengthening  of  the  season  by 
some  six  weeks.  The  jjods  should  be  pulled  in  a 
dry  condition,  while  still  so  crisp  as  to  break 
freely  when  bent.  Place  a  layer  of  salt  in  some 
clean  receptacle,  such  as  a  jar  or  basin,  then 
place  a  layer  of  Beans  over  it.  and  so  on  till  the 
vessel  is  filled,  finishing  with  a  layer  of  salt. 
Place  in  a  cool  dry  place  and  remove  as  required 
for  use.  Steep  the  Beans  in  cold  water  for  a 
few  hours  to  draw  out  the  salt.  Clean,  dry  sand 
answers  the  p\iipose  equally  well.  C.  C. 


TO 


ANSWERS 
CORRESPONDENTS 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 
Questions  and  Answers.— 7'ftc  Editor  inteiids 
to  make  The  Garden  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire 
ass^istance,  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  vnay 
be,  and  with  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
"  A')iS2Vers  to  Con-espondents"  column.  All  comiminica- 
tion^  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  im-itten  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  07ily,  aiid  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  IHK 
Garden,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W.C.  Letters  on  bu^ness  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER 
The  name  and  address  of  the  setider  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the 
paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should 
be  on  a  separate  pifce  of  paper. 


FLOWER    GARDEN. 
Propagrating   Water    Lilies   (AV- 

Zealand).  -The  propagation  of  Water  Lilies, 
especially  in  the  case  of  a  great  numlier  of  the 
best  varieties,  is  usually  eft'ected  by  pulling  the 
creeping  stems  to  pieces,  as  in  many  eases  the 
resulting  plants  from  seeds  usually  show  a 
tendency  to  degenerate.  Providing  that  good 
seed  can  be  obtained,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
raising  plants.  The  seeds  should  be  placed  in 
shallow  vessels  or  pans  in  the  spring,  and  care- 
fully keep  them  full  of  water.  Heat  is  not 
absolutely  necessary,  although  it  hastens  germi- 
nation. This  does  not  take  long,  for  flowering 
plants  may  be  prcjduced  in  one  season  from  seed. 
As  Water  Lilies  will  exist  for  a  considerable 
period  out  of  water,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
import  rhizomes  of  the  bettei'  varieties  rather 
than  trust  to  seeds. 

Water  Lilies  (E.  A.  //.).— We  are  not 
sure  whether  you  refer  to  the  common  white  or 
yellow  Water  Lily,  Nymphfea  alba  and  Nuphar 
lutea  respectively,  or  to  one  of  the  more  trouble- 
some pond-«eeds,  such  as  Potamogeton,  which 
grow,  flower  and  produce  seedlings  in  great 
numbers.  If  one  of  the  former,  the  plants  now 
in  leaf  could  be  readilx'  traced  to  the  bottom,  and 
by  means  of  a  strong  dredging  hook  or  three- 
j>ronged  hook  on  Larch  pole,  the  roots,  rhizomes 
and  all  could  be  torn  away.  Much  force  is 
necessary,  however,  and  where  the  plants  have 
been  some  years  in  position  they  become  so  firmly 
embedded  in  the  mud  bottom  that  their  clearance 
is  a  work  of  difficulty.  The  task  is  simplified,  so 
far  as  the  laliour  of  the  moment  is  concerned,  in 
those  instances  where  the  water  can  be  drawn 
off.  In  such  a  case  winter  is  the  best  time  for  the 
work.     Some  of  the  newer  Water  Lilies  increase 
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rapidly  and  make  huge  tufts  in  a  few  j-ears.  but 
those  in  shallow  water  are  the  more  easily  kept 
in  bounds  by  division  and  replanting  every  few 
3'ears. 

Stocks  (/.  J^.).— There  are  not  many  ways 
of  accounting  for  the  large  percentage  of  plants 
in  the  shades  of  colour  to  which  you  refer,  and 
it  would  appear  that  j'ou  collected  the  seeds 
largely  from  varieties  possessed  of  these  shades, 
or  that  tliese  or  kindred  shades  of  colour  were  very 
freely  visited  by  bees,  whoareresponsiblefor  carry- 
ing the  pollen  to  plants  gi^Hg  flowers  of  another 
colour.  The  fact  that  your  bed  last  year  was 
one  of  mi.xed  shades  would  make  this  not  only 
possible,  but  simple.  By  discarding  a  few  of  the 
seed-bearing  plants  of  any  colour  that  predomi- 
nated so  soon  as  the  first  flowers  opened,  you 
might  modify  such  a  result  another  time. 

Capnation  Nancy  Gardner  (C.  S.  AyliranI).— 
Thi3  Hower  was  much  faded  on  arrival.  It  may  be  a 
seedling  from  Lady  Hermione,  but  does  not  seem  to  be  so 
jfood  as  that  variety. 

Seedling-  Carnations  (B.  T.).— The  two  varieties 
are  bcitli  of  moderate  <iuality  The  pink  variety  is  the 
better  of  the  two,  but  both  in  form  and  fulness  of  petals 
they  are  not  up  to  the  best  of  the  named  varieties. 

IpIs  diseased  (.E.  C.  jV.).— The  most  probable  cause 
is  that  the  plant  has  been  attacked  by  fungus,  though  it 
must  he  of  a  most  virulent  type.  Had  you  sent  the  plant 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  attack,  we  could  have  given  a 
more  clearer  answer.  Is  it  possible  that  the  plant  has  been 
frequently  visited  by  some  animal,  c.f/.,  a  dog?  We  ask  this 
advisedly,  as  the  usual  indications  of  a  fungoid  attack  are 
not  apparent. 

Tchlhatehewia  isatldea  fpom  seed  (Xew 
Zealand)  —Good  seeds  of  Tchlhatehewia  isatldea  germi- 
nate freely  in  a  little  heat,  but  it  is  a  difficult  plant  to 
rear,  being  very  impatient  of  moisture  on  the  leaves  or  too 
much  water  at  the  root.  The  best  position  for  it  is  a 
horizontal  fissure  between  two  large  stones,  with  another 
stone  partly  overhanging  to  keep  off  the  rain.  While  the 
collar  of  the  plant  must  be  kept  quite  dry,  at  the  same 
time  moisture  must  be  within  reach  of  the  roots. 

Dapwln  and  May-flowreplngr  Tulips  (R.C.). 
.Some  of  the  best  May-flowering  Tulips  are  Inglescombe 
.Scarlet ;  Parisian  White ;  Parisian  Yellow ;  Picotee, 
white  margined  with  rose ;  Caledonia,  orange  scarlet ; 
Bouton  d'Or,  yellow ;  and  La  Merveille,  apricot  red. 
Among  the  Darwins,  the  following  are  some  of  the  best : 
Clara  Butt,  salmon  rose  ;  Margaret,  soft  pink  ;  Prince  of 
Haarlem,  dark  rose  ;  White  Queen  ;  William  Pitt,  scarlet- 
red  ;  Europe,  carmine-red ;  and  La  Tulipe  Noire,  nearly 
black. 

Dividing  Pinks  (Urban).— The  best  time  to  lift, 
divide  and  replant  the  Pinks  is  in  early  September.  The 
ground  to  form  the  edging  should  b*  deeply  dug  and 
manured,  biirying  the  latter  well  down  in  the  soil.  Avoid 
setting  in  large  pieces  ;  rather  divide  the  clumps  well,  and 
by  planting  the  old  stems  deep  in  the  soil  give  the  new 
plants  an  opportunity  of  rooting  afresh.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  root  pipings  or  cuttings  of  the  shoots  detached  with  a 
heel  from  time  to  time,  and  in  this  way  be  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  old  stools. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 
Transplanting  Bracken  (.4.  H.  N.). 

This  is  not  at  all  easy  to  transplant,  for  although 
it  will  sometimes  quickly  become  established,  at 
others  it  will  not  take  kindly  to  its  new 
surroundings.  The  best  way  to  proceed  in  the 
matter  is,  in  the  winter,  when  this  Fern  is 
dormant,  to  dig  up  the  rhi/.omes.  mutilating  them 
as  little  as  possible  in  carrj-ing  this  out.  If 
possible,  the  soil  containing  the  rhizomes  should 
be  cut  out  in  turves  or  blocks,  and  they  can  then 
be  planted  in  their  new  quarters  with  a  good 
chance  of  success. 

The  common   Gorse    from    seed 

{A.  H.  R.).  — This  may  be  readily  raised  from 
seed  sown  in  a  prepared  bed  out  of  doors,  but  for 
the  increase  of  che  double-flowered  form  cuttings 
must  be  resorted  to.  The  cuttings  should  be 
taken  during  the  month  of  August  and  inserted 
into  pots  of  sandy  soil  made  fairly  firm.  They 
must  then  be  stood  in  a  frame  kept  nearly  close 
and  shaded  from  the  sun.  When  struck,  the 
better  plan  is  to  pot  the  young  Gorse  into  small 
pots  and  plant  them  out  when  they  become 
established.  The  Brooms  may  be  sown  now  in 
pans  or  boxes  placed  in  a  frame,  or  in  a  bed  in 
the  op^  ground.  In  either  case  they  must  be 
transplanted  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to 


handle,  and  put  in  their  permanent  quarters  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible. 

Heathep  fpom  seed  (.4.   H.  /{.).— This   can   be 

raised  from  seed,  and  it  may  also  be  increased  by  division, 
but,  as  both  methods  are  slow  ones,  your  better  way  will 
be  to  purchase  from  a  nursery  where  a  speciality  is  made 
of  such  subjects.  Your  idea  of  laying  out  the  ground 
appears  to  us  a  good  one. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 
Roses  getting'  bare  (.-1.  £).). —The  chief 

reason  why  your  Roses  get  bare  a  few  feet  from 
the  ground  is  that  you  do  not  encourage  the 
growth  of  young  shoots  at  the  base  of  the  plants. 
This  can  only  be  done  by  cutting  down  at  least 
one  shoot  annually,  unless  the  plant  naturally 
produced  young  growth  from  the  base.  Some 
varieties  of  Roses  when  grown  on  walls  are 
specially  liable  to  become  bare  near  the  ground, 
and  if  it  is  not  possible  to  cut  down  one  or  two 
of  the  older  shoots,  we  do  not  see  what  can  be 
done  to  remedy  it.  It  is  more  difficult  to  remedy 
this  state  of  afiairs  when  Roses  are  grown  on 
walls  than  when  they  are  in  the  open.  You 
might  possibly  induce  them  to  break  into  growth 
at  the  base  by  bending  some  of  the  lower  shoots 
until  they  form  a  semi-circle.  When  the  shoots 
are  trained  straight  up  the  wall  they  naturally 
grow  most  vigorously  at  the  top. 

Cpimson  Ilamblep  chang-lng  coloup  (fl.  S.). 
We  have  never  known  an  instance  of  this  Kose  changing 
colour  in  the  way  you  describe.  No  doubt  if  anyone  could 
obtain  a  golden  form  of  this  flue  rambler  it  would  mean  a 
fortune  to  them.  We  half  suspect  your  plants  are  both 
the  variety  Electra.  Perhaps  this  latter  Rose  was  budded 
on  to  stocks  of  Crimson  Kambler,  and  some  shoots  of  the 
latter  have  grown  up  and  flowered.  If  you  send  us  some 
shoots  of  the  yellow  rambler  we  could  compare  them  with 
Electra  or  .\giaia.  The  rambler  Roses,  especially  Dorothy 
Perkins,  appear  to  have  sported  a  good  deal  this  season, 
and  wherever  distinct  colourings  are  noticed,  a  bud  should 
be  inserted  into  a  stock  of  some  sort,  either  Briar,  -Manetti 
or  another  variety  of  Rose,  preferably  of  the  multiflora 
group.  If  too  late  to  di>  this,  then  put  in  a  few  cuttings 
of  the  sportive  shoot. 


FRUIT     GARDEN. 
Diseased    Gooseberry   fruits 

(E.  T.  S.). — Your  sample  Gooseberries  reached 
us  in  such  a  wet,  soft  condition,  and  badly  bruised 
because  loosely  packed,  that  it  was  impossible 
from  them  alone  to  determine  the  cause  of  their 
condition.  It  is  possible  that  they  may  have  been 
attacked  by  the  American  Gooseberrj'  mildew,  of 
which  a  good  deal  has  been  heard  of  late. 
Evidence  of  its  existence  is  best  seen  on  the 
leaves  and  shoots  of  the  bushes,  as  it  glistens  not 
unlike  hoar  frost.  Most  certainly,  if  such  mildew 
be  seen,  the  bush  or  bushes  should  be  immediatelj' 
and  very  carefully,  not  to  disperse  the  spores, 
grubbed  out  and  burned,  otherwise  it  may  spread 
to  other  bushes.  If  only  small  pieces  of  the 
bushes  seem  affected,  cut  these  ofi'and  burn  them, 
and  bury  deep  all  affected  fruit.  Then  when  the 
bushes  are  damp  dust  them  heavily  with  sulphur, 
giving  another  dusting  a  fortnight  later. 

Strawberries    going    to    leaf 

{Airs.  P.  A'.). — The  soil  you  describe  is  just  the 
one  for  Strawberries.  Have  a  quarter  of  the 
garden  in  an  exposed  and  sunny  position,  the 
size  you  require,  marked  out  and  trenched  2  feet 
deep  and  liberally  manured.  A  quarter  from 
which  early  Potatoes  or  Peas  have  been  cleared 
will  answer  the  purpose  well.  Plant  the  ground 
as  soon  as  ready  ( this  month  or  as  early  in  the 
next  as  possible)  with  well-rooted  runners, 
9  inches  apart  in  the  rows  and  18  inches  between 
the  rows.  Before  planting  tread  the  ground 
firmly  while  it  is  drj',  and  when  planting  see 
that  the  crowns  of  the  young  plants  are  inserted 
about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  below  the  surface  of 
the  soil.  Give  the  plants  a  good  watering  as 
soon  as  planted,  and  once  a  week  afterwards 
for  a  month,  until  the  roots  have  taken  hold  of 
the  new  soil,  and  they  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves afterwards.  Treated  in  this  way  you  will 
have  a  heavy  crop  next  year.  When  it  has  been 
gathered,  destroy  every  other  plant  in  the  row 


by  cutting  off  with  a  spade,  and  the  bed  will  give 
you  good  returns  for  three  years,  when  it  should 
be  destroyed  and  a  new  bed  planted  in  the  same 
way  in  another  part  of  the  garden.  There  is  no 
better  variety  for  early  and  midseason  8U])ply 
tlian  Royal  Sovereign.  For  preserving  the  best 
variety  is  Vicomtesse  H^ricart  de  Thury,  for 
flavour  the  best  is  Countess,  and  for  late  suooes- 
sional  crops  there  is  nothing  better  than  Waterloo 
and  Givon's  Late  Prolific. 

Diseased  Figs  (Hornhy).— The  fungoid 
disease  affecting  your  Figs,  sample  fruits  of 
which  are  to  hand,  evidently  is  similar  to  that 
which  not  infrequently  aft'ects  Apples  when 
injured ;  it  is  more  commonly  known  as  Fig 
anthraenose.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
disease  is  assisted  by  keeping  the  atmosphere 
of  the  Fig  house  too  moist.  Coating  the  hot 
water-pipes  with  a  mixture  of  soft  soap  and 
sulphur  should  help  to  check  it.  Possibly  also, 
with  you  so  far  North,  the  cold,  sunless  weather, 
necessitating  keeping  the  house  very  close,  has 
assisted  it.  The  remedies  that  are  recommended, 
other  than  that  above  stated,  are  spraying  with 
a  solution  of  half  an  ounce  of  sulphate  of  potas- 
sium to  one  gallon  of  water,  applied  at  inter val.s 
of  ten  days.  A  further  remedy  advised  is 
ammoniacal  carbonate  of  copper  solution.  Still, 
these  remedies  may  be  objectionable  to  apply 
while  the  trees  are  in  fruit. 

Blossoms,  leaves  and  twigs  of 
Apple   trees    turning   brown   {Rer. 

A.  J.  C). — Without  seeing  the  trees  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  say  what  is  the  actual  cause  ot  the 
withered  condition  of  the  flowers,  leaves  and 
twigs  of  your  Apple  trees.  A  clue  might  have 
been  given  had  you  forwarded  specimens  of  the 
diseased  parts  :  but  in  the  absence  of  these,  and 
judging  by  your  description,  we  should  say  that  the 
cause  of  the  mischief  is  to  be  found  in  the  extreme 
dryness  of  the  soil,  combined  with  a  severe 
attack  of  red  spider,  which  alwa3's  accompanies 
this  condition  of  the  soil.  We  have  complaints 
on  all  sides  resulting  from  the  same  cause.  Last 
year  was  remarkably  warm  and  dry,  and  this  year, 
though  the  reverse  of  warm,  falls  considerably 
below  the  average  of  years  in  rainfall,  and  to  this 
cause  we  must  attribute  the  collapse  of  your 
trees,  with  the  accompanying  trouble  of  red 
spider.  Have  your  trees  heavily  watered  with 
weak  manure  water  from  the  stable  or  cow-yard 
as  soon  as  possible,  repeating  the  operation  three 
or  four  times  from  now  to  the  end  of  September 
at  intervals  of  a  fortnight. 

Apple    slioots    and    leaves 

diseased  (O.  H.  X.). — The  branches  and 
leaves  of  your  Apple  trees  are  suffering  from  an 
attack  of  a  fungus  common  to  the  Apple  and  the 
Pear  (Cladasporium  dentriticum).  We  know  of  no 
effective  cure  for  this  pest,  but  its  progress  may 
be  arrested  by  dredging  quicklime  and  flowers  of 
sulphur  thickly  over  the  trees  while  they  are 
damp,  letting  it  remain  on  for  twenty-four  hours, 
when  it  should  be  washed  off  with  the  garden 
engine  or  the  syringe.  An  attack  like  this  always 
points  to  the  fact  that  the  trees  are  in  anything 
but  a  robust  state  of  health,  and  especially 
suffering  from  defective  root  action.  The  way 
to  remedy  this  and  to  get  rid  of  the  fungus  in 
the  future  is  to  lift  your  trees  and  replant  about 
the  end  of  October  in  good  turfy  loam  with  a 
gallon  of  bone-meal  and  a  peck  of  quicklime 
added  to  each  barrow-load  of  the  loam.  The 
trees  after  this  operation  will  gather  strength 
annually  for  some  years,  and  will  be  proof  against 
the  attack  of  such  diseases.  Supposing  tlie 
trees  are  too  old  and  large  for  replanting,  we 
should  advise  that  they  be  copiously  watered  as 
earl}'  as  possible  (after  this  date)  with  weak  liquid 
manure  from  the  stable  yard  three  times  in 
succession  at  intervals  of  a  fortnight,  and  further, 
towards  the  end  ot  October,  take  awa}'  the  surface 
soil  (as  far  as  the  roots  of  the  tree  extend)  until 
a  good  quantity  of  roots  is  come  to,  and  then 
place  a  dressing,  6  inches  tliick  over  the  roots,  of 
loam  and  well-decayed  manure  in  the  proportion 
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of  one  of  the  latter  to  four  of  the  former,  well 
mixing  the  two  together  and  adding  a  sprinkling 
of  lime  as  the  work  of  mixing  goes  on.  The 
cause  oi  the  leaves  of  the  Campanula  turning 
hrown  and  dropping,  we  think  is  to  be  attributed 
to  over-watering,  and  possibly  the  application  of 
an  ovci'dose  ni  manure  water. 

Grapes  splitting^  (^-  ^'-  L.).—U&dres- 

tield  Court  Orape  is,  unfortunately,  more  subject 
to  splitting  than  any  other  (irape.  The  splitting 
invariably  takes  place  at  the  time  of  stoning 
(that  is.  when  seeds  are  formed)  after  what  is 
termed  the  first  swelling  of  the  berries.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  skin  of  the  berries  at  this 
stage  is  peculiarly  sensitive,  and  that  too  close 
and  moist  an  atmosphere  of  the  vinery  is  the 
cause  of  the  splitting.  The  remedy  is  to  venti- 
late more  freely  during  the  stoning  period  (for  a 
matter  of  three  weeks),  and  to  leave  a  little  air 
on  tlie  front  and  back  ventilators  all  night,  in 
order  to  keep  the  air  moving  and  to  prevent  con- 
densation of  moisture  during  the  night.  A  little 
extra  heat  should  be  added  to  the  hot-water 
pipes  to  prevent  the  temperature  falling  too  low 
and  to  keep  the  air  buoyant. 

Cankered  Apple  tree  {M.  E.  S.).— 

If  the  attack  of  canker  on  your  dwarf  Apple 
tree  is  not  too  severe,  or  the  canker  wounds  too 
deep  in  the  woody  stems,  we  advise  you  to  pare 
off  smoothly  the  affected  portions  of  the  bark, 
then  coat  each  place  over  with  a  thin  coat  of 
coal  tar,  just  one  coat  and  no  more.  That  will 
exclude  air  and  further  attacks  of  canker  fungus, 
and  probably  extirpate  such  fungus  germs  as 
may  be  left  in  the  wounds.  As  the  new  bark  is 
formed,  as  should  later  be  the  case,  the  tar 
coating  will  peel  off.  Canker  is  often  due  to 
the  roots  of  trees  getting  into  sour  or  poor 
svibsoils,  and  by  lifting  the  trees,  pruning  the 
coarser  roots,  replanting  in  surface-soil  and 
rather  shallower  than  before,  cures  are  often 
effected.  Surface  dressings  of  basic  slag,  bone- 
meal  and  sulphate  of  potash  in  occasional  but  very 
limited  forms  often  also  correct  the  trouble  and 
canker  dies  out. 

Blig'ht  on  Peap  trees  (Thawed).— If  you  want  to 
make  an  insecticide  yourself,  you  can  hardly  do  better 
than  use  parattin  emulsion,  which  is  a  most  useful  insecti- 
cide and  easily  made.  It  is  made  by  dissolving  one  quart 
of  soft  soap  in  two  quarts  of  boiling  water.  While  the 
water  is  still  boiling,  add  a  pint  of  paraffin  oil  (it  is  not 
siife,  however,  to  do  this  over  a  fire),  and  at  once  work  the 
mixture  throush  a  syringe  for  five  or  ten  minutes.  To 
one  part  of  the  emulsion  add  ten  parts  of  soft  water 
before  using  it.  If  you  do  not  want  to  go  to  the  trouble 
of  making  an  insecticide  yourself,  you  should  use  one  of 
those  advertised  in  our  pages. 

Vine  leaves  injured  {J.  Barrett).— The  damage 
to  the  Vine  leaves  has  been  caused,  we  think,  by  sun- 
burning.  A  rapid  rise  of  the  temperature  of  the  vinery  by 
sun-heat  after  severe  cold  nights,  while  the  foliage  is 
damp,  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  this  trouble.  The 
safest  way  to  avoid  it  is  to  keep  a  little  air  on  all  night  on 
both  top  and  bottom  ventilators,  with  slight  heat  in  the 
pipes  to  help  to  keep  the  air  moving.  Possibly  the 
sluggish  action  of  the  roots,  through  being  buried  so 
deeply,  may  have  helped  to  cause  the  damage,  as  you 
suggest.  The  remedy  in  the  latter  case  will  be  to  lift  the 
roots  this  coming  autumn,  and  replant  in  good  loam 
within  a  inches  or  7  inches  of  the  surface. 

Gpapes  decaying"  (IT.  /<.).— We  think  the  reason 
for  your  Grapes  decaying  is  attributable  to  three  causes— to 
defective  root-action  in  consequence  of  the  uncongenial 
condition  of  the  soil,  to  the  border  being  too  wet,  and 
also  to  a  certain  chill  the  Vines  must  have  had  through 
withholding  fires  so  early,  too  early  for  Vines  started  into 
growth  early  in  .Tanuary.  Replant  yuur  Vines  in  good 
soil  at  the  end  of  September  in  a  well-drained  border 
just  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  roots.  Plant 
firmly  and  not  too  deep,  and  protect  the  border  fnmi  too 
much  rain  or  fmst  during  winter  and  early  spring.  Let 
the  Vines  start  into  growth  naturally  (without  any 
forcing)  the  following  spring,  crop  rather  lighter,  and  the 
Nines  at  the  end  of  the  year  should  be  stronger  and 
healthier. 

Gpeeng'a^e  not  fruiting  (■/.  E.  H.).— Evidently 
your  trees  are  m  want  of  root-pruning.  Plum  trees  often 
fruit  very  poorly  unless  they  are  systematically  and 
periodically  root-pruned.  This  obviates  the  necessity  of 
pruning  the  shoots  so  much  and  tends  to  make  the  trees 
'  more  fruitful.  If  the  trees  are  growing  in  the  open,  you 
should  dig  a  trench  about  2  feet  deep  all  round  and  about 
4  feet  away  from  the  stem.  You  should  then  search  for 
any  thick  gross  roots,  and,  having  found  them,  cut  them 
back  to  within  1  foot  or  2  feet  of  the  stem.  If  you  do  this 
in  October,  and  then  do  the  shoots  of  the  tree  if  they  are 


at  all  crowded,  we  think  your  prospects  of  a  fruit  crop  will 
improve.  The  best  sort  of  house  in  which  to  grow 
Tomatfjes  is  the  span-roof.  We  are  sorry  we  cannot  give 
you  a  sketch,  but  we  do  not  think  it  is  at  all  necessary,  as 
any  horticultural  builder  would  put  you  one  up  cheaply. 
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Cabbagres  groing:  blind  (//.  P.  C). 

Our  replies  to  correspondents  are  invariably  of 
this  public  character,  because  they  may  have 
interest  for  many  readers,  Blindness  is  a  com- 
plaint by  no  means  limited  to  Cabbages,  as  it  at 
times  affects  all  other  members  of  the  Brassicif 
family.  As  a  rule  it  seems  more  due  to  thick 
sowing,  serai-starving  young  plants  in  the  seed- 
beds and  failing  in  planting  out  to  reject  those 
which  it  is  evident  are  blind.  Possibly  there  is 
some  connexion  in  your  plants  with  what  is 
known  as  Cabbage  anthracnoae,  as  that  is  a 
Cabbage  plant  disease,  yet  by  no  means  common. 
We  advise  you  to  get  seed  from  a  totally  diverse 
source  and  sow  at  once  thinly  in  drills  12  inches 
apart,  dusting  the  drills  with  lime  first.  Keep 
the  drills  watered  if  dry  weather  results,  and 
induce  quick  growth  without  check.  Transplant 
into  good  soil  that  has  been  heavily  dusted  with 
lime,  lifting  the  plants  carefully  so  as  not  to 
break  the  roots.  Dust  wijh  lime  occasionally 
through  the  winter. 

Diseased  Tomatoes   {Siipreme).— The 

trouble  with  your  Tomatoes  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  variety.  It  is  common  to  all  under  certain 
conditions  of  culture,  and  not  infrequently  follows 
on  soil  that  may  be  either  exhausted  or  devoid 
of  sweetness  and  potash.  We  have  seen  many 
evidences  of  the  hardening  of  the  skin  of  the 
fruits  and  turning  yellow,  as  seen  in  yours  sent, 
but  not  so  often  the  ^^ellow  spot  on  the  leaves. 
Those  indicate  the  presence  of  what  is  known 
as  Tomato  leaf-mould,  otherwise  Cladosporium 
fulvum.  It  seems  to  have  originated  in  America, 
and  has  spread  to  England.  Some  large  growers 
aver  that  the  disease  or  mould  gives  little  or  no 
trouble  to  them  when  ventilation  and  temperature 
is  well  controlled.  While  plants  in  houses 
should  never  be  exposed  to  cold  draughts,  equally 
they  need  ample  top  ventilation  and  to  keep  up  a 
moderate  warmth  on  sunless  days.  While  ample 
top  air  is  given  a  little  fire-heat  is  helpful.  If 
any  spraying  is  done,  it  should  be  with  a  weak 
solution  of  sulphate  of  potassium. 

Potato  disfigured  (J.  Parkinson).— The  small 
tuber  sent  is  rendered  unsightly  by  an  abnormal  scab 
development.  It  is  thought  that  cracks  in  the  Potato, 
followed  by  scabbing,  are  due  to  contact  with  some  irritant 
or  corrosive  subject  in  the  soil,  and  that  the  scabs  are  due 
to  efforts  at  healing  the  wounds.  A  scabby  Potato  should 
never  be  used  for  seed. 

Peas  growing-  high  (B.  D.  A'.).— We  think  the 
Pea  haulm  sent  for  examination  is  Chelsea  Gem,  though 
certainly  it  was  very  poor.  Your  soil  is  very  light,  and 
not  at  all  congenial  to  the  free  growth  required  for  this 
crop.  We  would  in  your  soil  advise  more  room  between 
the  rows.  Two  feet  is  too  close ;  this  would  in  a  wet 
season  cause  running  up.  Give  at  least  1  foot  more  and 
sow  thinly.  For  wireworm  you  will  need  to  lime  the  land 
freely  in  the  autiunn. 

Tomatoes  uns  J,tisfactOpy  (0/rf  Stibscriher).— 
The  Tomatoes  you  seat  were  not  diseased,  and  the  reason 
of  their  failing  must  he  looked  for  in  some  other  direction. 
The  netting  on  the  fruit  may  be,  to  some  extent,  peculiar 
to  the  variety.  We  feel  sure  your  plants  have  had  a 
check  in  some  way  or  other.  Whether  this  has  been  from 
the  roots  having  sr  fered  from  want  of  water,  or  whether 
ventilation  has  b'  ;n  given  injudiciously,  of  course  wc 
cannot  say,  but  e^'^dently  they  have  received  a  check  of 
some  sort.  Tomatoes  like  plenty  of  fresh  air,  and,  if  the 
atmosphere  is  krpt  at  all  warm  and  moist,  the  fruits 
nearly  always  fail'  to  give  satisfaction. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mason  wasp  gpubs  (Mrs.  G.  C.  Grecnwck).— The 
grubs  you  found  in  the  clay  nests  on  your  gas  burner  are, 
I  believe,  those  of  one  of  the  little  mason  wasps  belonging 
to  the  genus  Odynerus.  The  members  of  this  genus  are 
small  wasp-like  insects  and  make  their  nests  in  all  sorts 
of  strange  places,  a  favourite  locality  being  keyholes.— 
G.  S.  S. 

Fungus  i\orthe.sk).  —The  fungus  spreading  over  your 
garden  is  a  species  of  Peziza,  probably  P.  vesiculosa.  T 
should  rake  ort  and  burn  all  I  could.    A  dressing  of  gas  or 


quick-lime  would  check  its  growth.  The  fungus  in  this 
fiirm  will  do  no  harm  to  plants,  but  it  is  uncertain  what 
mischief  may  be  done  by  it  in  one  of  its  other  forms,  so  it 
is  best  to  get  rid  of  it.--G.  S.  S. 

Insects  on  Clnepapia  leaves  (G.  ^).— The 
insects  are  the  common  black  thrips,  which  were  full  of 
life  and  energy  when  we  opened  the  box.  They  can  be 
destroyed  by  vaporising  with  XL  All  Vaporiser,  which 
does  not  injure  the  leaves  as  fumigating  with  Tobacco 
paper  is  liable  to  do.  Too  dry  an  atmosphere  is  favourable 
to  the  increase  of  these  pests. 

Cobsea  scandens  gumming  (if.  T.).  -We  have 
never  met  with  a  parallel  case  to  yours,  although  if 
pruned  late  in  the  spring  tlie  L'objca  is  very  apt  to  bleed 
profusely.  As  the  gunyuiug  of  fruit  trees  depends  to  a 
great  extent  upon  the  condition  of  the  roots,  it  may  be 
that  the  ro»)t8  of  yoiu-  Cobfea  have  penetrated  into  some 
unsuitable  compost.  It  might  assist  matters  if  the  spots 
from  whence  the  sap  exudes  were  wiped  quite  dry  and 
touched  over  with  painters"  knotting. 

Drying  Maidenhaip  Fepn  (.4.  G.  IT.).— Maiden- 
hair Ferns  can  he  dried  hy  pressing  them  between  sheets 
of  ordinary  paper.  They  come  out  flat,  but  the  coloui- 
and  shape  of  the  leaves  are  retained.  They  can  also  be 
preserved  by  exposing  to  hot  sun  or  Are-heat,  but  in  this 
case  the  leaflets  are  almost  sure  to  curl  and  produce  a 
different  appearance.  This,  however,  may  be  pleasing 
when  used  with  other  dried  things.  If  the  fresh  green 
colour  is  desired,  the  fronds  should  be  gathered  and 
pressed  just  before  they  attain  maturity.  Blotting  paper 
is  not  necessary,  as  the  fronds  are  not  succulent.  One 
may  often  see  beautiful  effects  produced  when  a  twig  of 
Oak  leaves  in  full  growth  is  suddenly  snapped  off  and 
dried  by  the  hot  sun  ;  the  colour  in  this  case  becomes 
olive  or  blue-green  and  grey,  while  if  the  twig  is 
broken  off  later  in  the  autumn  the  leaves  )»ecome  yellow 
and  brown.  The  same  kind  of  effect  will  occur  with 
Maidenhair  Fern. 

Names  of  plants,— yife/on.—Coluteaarborescens; 

will  grow   in  Cheshire. T.    T. — Tlie  blooms  sent  are 

certainly  not  the  variety  -T.  B.  Clark.  This  Rose  is  a  rich 
plum  colour,  with  enormous  petals.    In  growth  it  is  almost 

climbing,  so  vigorous  is  it. Lady  S. — The  variety  sent, 

which  we  believe  to  be  Etoile  de  Lyon,  is  a  particularly  bad 
sort  for  the  open  garden  in  this  country.  It  is  too 
double  to  expand  freely  :  but  many  Roses,  especially  the 
thin-petalled  varieties,  have  failed  to  open  this  season 
owing  to  the  showery  weather.  The  petals  become 
gummed  together  to  such  an  extent  that  when  sunshine 
does  come  its  influence  fails  to  open  them,  with  the  result 
that  they  decay  on  the  plant.  If  you  see  any  buds  that 
are  lingering  in  unfolding,  gently  remove  the  outer  petals. 
This  will  often  prevent  the  trouble  of  which  you  complain. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  soil  or  manure,  but  simply 

the    weather. //.    ^V.^Diplacus    glutinosus.  —  —  Hon. 

Mrs.  H.  T.  -  Eupatorium  cannabinum. Geo.  C. — Statice 

Suworowi  (annual). A.  B.—Aa  near  as  we  can  tell  from 

the  fallen  petals  the  variety  is  Green  Mantle.  Jeaunie 
Deans  is  a  rich  scarlet-crimson,  and  it  certainly  would  not 

vary    in    any  soil    to    such    an    extent. G.   L.    jT.— 1, 

Grevillea  robusta  probably,  cannot  be  certain  from  a  leaf 
alone  ;  %  Cassia  corymbosa  ;  3,  Acacia  lophantha,  easily 
raised  from  seeds ;  4,  Ligustrum  ovalifolium  variegatum 
(variegated  Privet);  ^,  Asparagus  plumosa  var.  ;  (i, 
Chr>'santhemura    segetmn  ;    7,   Coreopsis    lanceolata ;    B. 

Stenactis  (Erigeron)  speciosa. R.  T.—l,  Her  Majesty  ; 

3,  Horace  Vernet ;  4,  Psyche ;  5,  blooms  had  fallen ; 
6,  .lohn  Hopper  ;    7,  Jules  Margottin.     Strawberries  all 

crushed  to  pulp,  quite  unrecognisable. G.  R.—\,  Mrs. 

■Tohn  Laing ;  2,  Merveille  de  Lyon ;  3,  George  Baker ;  4, 
Gladys  Harkness  ;  5,  Belle  Siebrecht ;  6,  Gustave  Piganeau. 

W.  Richardson. — A  species  of  Allium  which  cannot  be 

determined  from  a  couple  of  seed-heads.     Why  not  send 

the    plant    when    in    flower? Conatant    Reader. — The 

Clematis  is  Gipsy  Queen.  The  Rose  is  one  of  the  old 
Gallica  varieties  that  have  long  since  gone  out  of  culti- 
vation. — —  Camherley.  —  1,  Achillea  Millefolium  ;  2, 
(.Enanthe  flstulosa;  3,  Alisma  Plantago ;  4,  Lj*thruni 
Salicaria  ;  5,  Lysimachia  \'ulgaris  ;  6,  Sparganium 
ramoaum  :  7,  Vicia  Cracca ;  S,  Campanula  rotundifolia ; 
9,    Ranunculus  Flammula ;    10,    t>tellaria  Holostea ;     11, 

Galium  uliginosum. X.  F.  M.  J.— Viola  cornuta.^ H. 

3/aA?ofA:A*.—Potentilla  recta  var.  macrantba. — -H.J.  M.— 

I,  Achillea  Ptarmica  fl.-pl.  ;  2,  Clematis  integrifolia ;  3, 
Monarda  didyma;   4,  .Staphylea  pinnata;   5,  Hypericum 

hirsutum ;    6,    Antennaria    margaritacea. /.    H.  J.~ 

Ranunculus     arvensis. Colonel    Fctherittonhaugh.  —  1 , 

Viburnum    Opulus  ;    2,    Ulmus    montana. E.     B. — 1, 

Trifolium  minus  ;  2,  Prunella  vulgaris ;  3,  Achillea  Mille- 
folium.    It  would  improve  the  lawn  if  Nos.  2  and  3  were 

eliminated. M.  Kearny.— \,  Iris  Delavayi  (?) ;  2,  Spiraea 

japonica  Anthony  Waterer ;  3,  Dictamuus  albus  var. 
purpureus;  4,  Achillea  Ptarmica  fl.-pl.  ;  5,  Begonia  sp.  ; 
0,   Thalictrum    minus ;    7,   Phlomis    viscosa ;    8,    Spirpea 

lobata.^ /.    R.    />.— Lathyrus   sativus.— i?.    G.    H.—l, 

Campanula  lactifiora ;    2,   C.    phyctiodocalj^  (amabilis). 

1\'.     Wilson.  —  1,     Campanula    carpatica ;    2,    Sedum 

rupestre  var.  ;  3,  S.  rupestre  ;  4,  Campanula  persicifoHa 
var.  alba;  5,  C.  persicifolia;  a,  C.  linifolia ;  7,  Glaucium 
flavuni ;    8,    Campanula  Trachelium  var.  alba  fl.-pl. ;    9, 

C.  crespitosa.—    E.  Bell.— C\ethr&  arVwrea. J.  Bishop. 

—1,  Alstroemaria  ha^mantha  var.  ;  2,  Phlomis  fruticosa; 

3,  Staphylea  pinnata. J.  P.  C— 1,  Maranta  bicolor;  2, 

Peperomia  argjreia ;  3,  Hibiscus  rosa-sinensis  fl.-pl.;  4, 
Saponaria  calabrica  ;  5,  Campanula  portenschlagiana ; 
(i,  Circaja  alpina  ;  7,  SelaginellaMartensii ;  S.  S.  kraussiana 
Browni ,  9,  Lilium  Martagon  var  album  ;  10,  L.  Martagon  ; 

II,  Spirsea  Filipendula  fl.-pl,  ;  12,  S.  Aruncus  ;  13,  Dactylis 

glomerata  variegata;   14,  Iris   foetidissima  variegata. 

Ches-hnnt.^l,  Blossoms  had  fallen;  2,  Mouss^ine ;  3, 
Ophirie  ;  4,  Countess  of  Oxford. 
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EDITORIAL.    NOTICES. 

Every  department  of  horticulture  is  represented  in  The 
Garden,  aiid  the  Editor  invites  readers  to  send  in  questions 
relating  to  matters  upmi  which  they  wish  advice  from 
competent  authorities.  With  that  object  he  wishes  to  make 
the  '■^Answers  to  Correspondents"  columns  a  amspicuous 
feature,  and,  when  queries  are  priiiXed,  he  hopes  readers 
iffill  kindly  give  enquirers  the  benefit  of  their  assistance. 
All  coTnmunications  7nust  be  toritten  clearly  on  one  side 
only  of  the  paper,  and  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  The 
Garden,  accompanied  by  name  and  address  of  the  sender. 


The  Editor  welcomes  photographs,  articles  and  notes, 
but  he  will  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  return.  All 
reasonable  care,  however,  will  be  taken,  and,  where  stamps 
are  enclosed,  he  ufill  endeavour  to  return  non-accepted 
contributions. 


As  regards  photographs,  if  payment  be  desired,  the 
Editor  asks  that  the  price  required  for  reproduction  be 
plainly  stated.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  only 
the  actual  photographer  or  oumer  of  the  copyright  will  be 
treated  with. 


The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  return  of  artistic 
or  literary  co^itribution^  which  he  may  not  be  able  to  use, 
and  the  receipt  of  a  proof  must  not  be  taken  as  evidence 
that  an  article  is  accepted.  Publication  in  The  GARDEN 
vnll  alone  be  recognised  as  acceptance. 


Offices:  SO,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W,C. 


RIVERSIDE     GARDENING. 

A  S  far  as  we  are  at  present  aware,  few 
/\         of  our  garden  plants,  such  as  are 

/ \       generally  hardy  in  the  latitude  of 

I  \  London,  are  any  the  worse  for  a 
few  days'  flooding,  while  meadow 
and  lawn  are  distinctly  benefited  by  the 
coating  of  rich  mud,  which,  though  it  dis- 
figures the  grass  for  awhile,  is  a  good  and 
stimulating  dressing,  acting  in  a  small  way 
as  does  the  rich  deposit  placed  on  the  land 
by  the  waters  of  the  Nile  in  flood.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  the  Thames  Valley  has  a  rich 
alluvial  soil,  a  deposit  of  the  flood-borne 
mud  of  ages,  enriched  by  a  quantity  of 
decayed  vegetation.  This  deposit,  in  some 
places  many  feet  in  depth,  makes  splendid 
garden  ground,  requiring  but  little  artificial 
enrichment,  and  growing  to  perfection  the 
many  plants  of  noble  aspect  and  large  leafage 
that  best  enable  us  to  make  distinct  and 
telling  garden  pictures. 

The  wild  plants  of  the  riverside  are  in 
themselves  for  the  most  part  large  of  struc- 
ture and  important  of  appearance.  When 
one  sees  the  upright  growth  and  large  leaves 
of  the  Great  Water  Dock  (Rumex)  and  the 
broad  round  ones  (2  feet  or  more  across)  of 
the  Butter-Bur  (Petasites),  and  the  beds  of 
the  Common  Reed  (Phragmites),  8  feet  to 
10  feet  high,  with  its  great  brown-black 
plumes,  and  the  curious  bright  green  Horse- 
tail (Equisetum),  and  the  rosy  banks  of 
Willow-herb  and  Loose-strife,  and  the  calm 
wide  breadths  of  the  white  Water  Lily  in  the 
still  backwaters ;  when  we  see  all  these 
lessons  that  Nature  teaches  by  the  riverside 
we  perceive  that  for  the  best  of  good  effect  of 
waterside  gardening  we  need  not  be  fraid 
of  planting  large  things  or  of  planting  '..hem 
largely. 

■  When  we  come  to  garden  plants  there  are 
many  families  that  are  never  so  happy  as 
when  close  to  water,  or  in  soil  that  alwt  vs 
feels  the  cool  moistening  influence  of  wat'^r 
within  a  few  feet  below  them.  Such  aie 
the  whole  range  of  the  larger  herbaceous 
Spirteas,  some  of  them  plants  of  great  size. 
Then  we  have  the  Thalictrums,  the  autumn- 
flowering  Phloxes,  the  stately  Heracleum ; 
Telekia,  Bamboos,  Arundo  Donax,  the  Swamp 
and  Meadow  Lilies  of  the  northern  states  of 
AmeriuA ;  and  coming  to  smaller  though 
scarcely  less  important  plants    the    scarlet 


Lobelias,  Oriental  Poppies,  many  Irises,  the 
Michaelmas  Daisies  and  Day  Lilies  ;  all  these 
thrive  by  the  waterside.  Indeed,  our  opinion 
is  that  few  of  the  best  of  our  hardy  garden 
plants  that  are  natives  of  the  temperate 
regions  of  the  world,  excepting  only  those 
special  to  dry  mountains,  and,  of  course, 
those  that  come  to  us  from  such  latitudes 
as  those  of  Mexico,  the  northern  regions  of 
South  America  and  South  Africa,  will  be 
likely  to  be  lost  except  by  such  an  occasional 
accident  as  the  washing  away  by  strong  flood 
currents. 

There  are  many  shrubs  that  prefer  a  moist 
place,  such  as  the  Guelder  Rose  and  the 
beautiful  North  American  Halesia,  Quinces, 
Rhododendrons,  Azaleas  and  Kalmias,  while 
the  lovely  Fritillaries,  Globe-flowers  and  the 
double  Cuckoo-flowers  love  damp  grassy 
spaces.  We  think  we  may  safely  advise  those 
who  are  making  gardens  by  the  riverside  to 
go  forward  and  plant  with  confidence,  only 
leaving  out  such  things  as  we  have  in- 
dicated. So  great  is  the  range  of  ornamental 
vegetation  that  we  have  to  choose  from,  that 
their  absence  would  not  represent  anything 
like  a  tithe  of  the  plants  and  shrubs  that 
would  still  do  well  ;  indeed,  many  of  them 
are  all  the  better  for  the  constant  nearness 
of  water  and  the  occasional  flooding. 


PLANTING   FRUIT  TREES 
IN    GRAVELLY    SOIL. 

In  some  parts  of  Hampshire  the  fruit  grower  is 
obliged  to  plant  his  trees  in  a  mixture  of  soil,  sand 
and  gravel,  unless  he  goes  to  a  great  expense  and 
practically  makes  tlie  ground  in  which  the  trees  are 
to  be  grown.  The  nature  of  the  soil  varies  con- 
siderably even  in  the  same  parish.  I  know  several 
localities  where  almost  pure  clay  predominates 
witliin  a  tew  hundred  yards  of  acres  of  shingle, 
sand  and  loam  mixed  ;  and,  again,  other  districts 
where  the  top  crust  is  formed  of  about  (i  inches 
of  light  loam  and  the  subsoil  mostly  composed  of 
gravel.  In  the  clayey  ground  canker  often  gave 
much  trouble  to  the  gardener,  and  in  the  gravelly 
soil  a  stunted  growth  of  the  trees  had  to  be  faced 
unless  extra  precautions  were  taken  to  induce  a 
healthy,  free  growth.  Nearly  twenty  years  ago 
I  had  an  object-lesson  in  the  growing  of  plants  in 
a  gravelly  soil.  While  paying  a  visit  to  a  neigh- 
bouring gardener  I  had  pointed  out  to  me  a  plot 
of  ground  on  which  some  Buckwheat  had  b^en 
sown.  The  summer  proved  to  be  a  very  dry  one, 
and  all  the  young  plants  had  perished  except 
those  where  an  old  carriage-drive  had  been 
broken  up.  The  ground  here  was  full  of  gravel, 
and  on  examination  the  young  Buckwheat  plants 
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were  proved  to  have  found  moisture  for  their 
roots  under  the  small  stones,  and  so  survived  the 
prolonged  spell  of  dry  weather. 

Advantage  was  taken  of  this  fact  when  planting 
young  fruit  trees  in  shallow-,  hungry  soil  with 
gravel  beneath.  Holes  were  made  very  much 
larger  than  was  necessary  for  the  proper  accom- 
modation of  the  roots,  the  soil  from  the  top  and 
some  extra  mould  placed  in  the  bottom,  the  trees 
planted  and  a  thin  laj'er  of  gravel  left  on  the 
surface.  The  trees  made  very  satisfactory 
growth,  and  from  time  to  time  more  gravel  was 
removed  all  around  the  roots  and  soil  and  garden 
refuse  matter  put  in,  but  some  of  the  gravel  left 
on  the  surface.  A  network  of  roots  formed  under 
the  gravel,  and  splendid  crops  of  fruit  were  borne 
on  short-jointed  branches.  The  feeding  of  the 
trees  was  an  easy  matter  and  most  beneficial,  and 
the  expense  generally  quite  small. 

It  was  not  necessary  to  deeply  trench  such 
ground,  as  it  would  still  retain  its  character  after 
trenching  had  been  done.  What  the  trees  required 
was  a  good  start,  and  then  feeding  with  both 
liquid  manure  and  garden  refuse,  odd  soil  and 
vegetable  matter,  mixed,  being  put  on  as  it 
accumulated  throughout  the  j'ear.  Some  time 
after  I  saw  the  Buckwheat  thriving  on  the  old 
broken  -  up  carriage  •  drive.  I  visited  another 
garden  where  an  orchard  had  been  formed  in  a 
sheltered  corner  of  the  park  adjoining.  But  in 
this  instance  the  trees  had  been  simply  planted 
in  holes  dug  out  in  the  grass,  and  afterwards  left 
to  grow  as  best  they  could.  The  soil  was  not 
gravelly,  but  of  very  poor  quality,  and  the  result 
was  that  very  little  growth  had  been  made  at 
the  end  of  several  years.  Flower-buds  formed, 
fruit  set,  but  did  not  attain  to  medium  size. 
Beep  trenching  and  heavy  surface-dressings  were 
necessary  to  attain  success.  Avon. 


NOTES   OF    THE   WEEK 


FORTHCOMING    EVENTS 

September  3. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Exhibition  and  Meeting. 

September  4. — Glasgow  (two  days)  and  Preston 
(three  days)  Shows. 

September  5. — National  Dahlia  Society's  Show 
(two  days). 

Autumn   show   of  the   National 

Rose  Society. — This  promise.^;  to  exceed  in 
interest  that  of  last  year,  and  we  hope  fine 
weather  will  bring  about  the  desired  results. 
The  show  takes  place  on  September  24  in  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Hall.  Vincent  Square,  West- 
minster, London. 

Flowers  in  Battereea  Park.— This 

popular  suburban  park  is  now  gay  with  flowers, 
and  we  never  remember  seeing  the  wide  stretches 
of  lawn  so  fresh  and  green  as  they  are  at 
the  present,  so  that  the  copious  rains  have 
produced  some  good  results.  With  regard  to  the 
doial  arrangements,  a  change  in  material  of 
mixtures  year  by  year  is  a  noteworthy  feature. 
A  brief  reference  to  some  may  prove  of  interest. 
A  beautiful  and  harmonious  association  was 
afforded  by  Prunus  Pissardi,  Golden  Privet, 
Clarkia  integripetata  and  a  border  of  Hemerocallis 
subcordata.  Abutilon  Savitzi,  with  its  beautiful 
Maple-leaved  foliage  of  yellow  and  green,  mixed 
well  with  Begonia  Triomphe  de  Lorraine,  a  fine 
scarlet,  edged  with  a  good  blue  Lobelia.  A 
picturesque  effect  was  produced  by  well-flowered 
plants  of  Hyacinthus  candicans,  (Uadiolus  Col- 
villei  and  English  Irises.  Some  bold  standards 
of  .Japanese  Maple  (Acer  Negundo  variegata), 
with  well  ■  flowered  Heliotrope,  edged  with 
Iresine  Lindeni  and  white  Arabis,  was  another 
good  arrangement,  as  was  Pelargonium  Chelsea 
Gem  and  the  graceful  Humea  elegans,  edged 
with  Fuchsia  Meteor.  A  tine  bed  of  the  red- 
fruited  Solanum  Balbisii  was  verj'  noticeable. 
Crimson  Rambler  Roses  with  stately  Hollyhocks 


and  decorative  Dahlias  had  a  charming  effect. 
Fuchsias  some  4  feet  to  .i  feet  in  height  and 
admiralily  flowered  were  fine  features.  The 
principal  varieties  were  the  old  but  still  good 
Rose  of  Castille  and  Mme.  Corneillsen,  with  the 
more  modern  sorts  represented  by  Lady  Roberts, 
Marinka.  Luzon  and  Mrs.  JIarshall.  A  bold  bed 
of  Fuchsias,  admirably  relieved  by  specimen 
Ailanthuses,  was  an  attractive  feature.  Rich  was 
a  bed  of  Carnations,  Fuchsias  and  the  beautiful 
Plumbago  capensis,  with  an  undergrowth  of  a 
golden-leaved  Pelargonium.  In  sunken  panels 
were  some  effective  arrangements  of  that  very 
rich  fiery  crimson  zonal  Pelargonium  Paul 
Crampel,  Ten-week  Stocks,  Fuchsias,  .Japanese 
Maize  and  Pelargonium  Zelia  (good  scarlet). 
Specimens  of  Koehia  scoparia  afl'orded  a  beautiful 
foil  to  the  glare  of  colour  with  its  tender  green 
foliage,  and  good  distinct  edgings  of  Golden  Gem, 
Robert  Fish  and  Mrs.  Mappin  Pelargoniums, 
relieved  by  that  good  blue  Lobelia  Emperor 
William.  Some  fine  pyramids  of  Pelargoniums 
Murillo  and  Souvenir  de  Charles  Turner  were  an 
attractive  feature.  Pansies  were  used  to  great 
advantage  in  various  arrangements.  Ardwell  Gem 
being  a  good  primrose,  compact  and  of  fine  habit, 
and  Sir  R.  Fuller  a  very  effective  blue.  A  fine 
collection  of  Agaves  and  other  succulents  pro- 
vided a  distinct  and  most  interesting  feature. 
Those  fine  Palms  Chamajrops  excelsa  and  Trachy- 
carpus  excelsus  were  in  admirable  condition 
planted  out. — Quo. 

Prize  vegetables  at  Shrewsbury. 

In  all  the  chief  collections  of  nine  kinds  or  dishes 
of  vegetables,  and  there  was  a  total  of  some 
eighty  such  collections  in  all.  Cauliflowers  formed 
the  back  centre  figure,  being  flanked  on  either 
side  by  Celery  and  Leeks  standing  erect.  Fronting 
these,  most  conspicuous,  were  Onions,  Carrots 
and  Potatoes,  with  Peas  and  Runner  Beans  the 
flank  dishes  in  front,  and  bright  red  Tomatoes  in 
the  centre.  No  matter  the  quality  of  the  exhibits, 
and  between  the  best  and  the  worst  there  was  a 
great  gulf,  at  least  every  competitor  sought  in 
the  way  indicated  to  show  his  products  olf  to  the 
best  advantage.  Really  a  first-rate  collection 
staged  in  that  way  forms  a  charming  picture.  I 
do  not  see  how  it  will  be  possible  in  any  way  to 
arrange  nine  dishes  more  effectively,  especially  in 
reference  to  the  need  of  good  judging.  By  far 
the  great  majority  of  the  collections  comprised 
the  kinds  named.  These,  it  is  evident,  are  at 
this  time  of  the  year  esteemed  to  be  at  once  the 
best  table  as  well  as  exhibition  vegetables. — A.  I). 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  is   not  responsible  for   the    opiniona 
expressed  by  correspojidents. ) 

Daifodil  stripe. — I  am  afraid  the  absolute 
remed}-  for  this  disease  has  yet  to  be  discovered, 
but  I  fancy  the  bulbs  can  be  greatly  benefited 
by  continual  change  of  soil,  maiden  soil  if 
possible.  Some  two  years  ago  I  wrote  to  The 
Garden  about  a  bed  of  Henry  Irving,  which  was 
partly  affected,  and  I  then  promised  to  report 
later.  Part  of  the  bulbs  (No.  1)  I  replanted  in  a 
new  bed  in  the  same  part  of  the  garden,  part 
(No.  2)  in  a  new  bed  of  maiden  soil  about 
100  yards  away  from  the  other.  Result,  No.  I 
still  badly  afi'ected,  the  healthiest  bulbs  being 
slightly  marked  and  the  worst  being  very  bad, 
flowers  in  all  cases  being  streaky  and  poor. 
No.  2  was  a  distinct  improvement  in  1906,  leaves 
and  flowers  both  being  almost  free,  and  this 
season  the  leaves  are  now  just  pushing  through 
and  look  as  healthy  as  can  be.  Certain  varieties 
seem  almost  to  inherit  the  taint,  M.  J.  Berkeley- 
being  about  the  best  example.  All  my  bulbs  of 
this,  grown  from  one  stock,  though  healthy 
enough  and  flowering  well,  show  signs  of  streak 
more  or  less.  Some  stock  of  another  strain  seems 
almost  free,  but  nearly  everywhere  one  sees  this 
variety  growing  signs  of  streak  are  to  be  seen. 


Early  lifting,  cleaning  affected  bulbs  (and,  in  bad 
cases,  dusting  the  dry  bulbs  with  lime),  and  then 
replanting  in  maiden  soil  w  iU,  I  am  sure,  do  a  lot 
to  keep  the  disease  in  check,  if  not  to  cure  it. 
Narcissus  King  Alfred  seems  to  be  afi'ected  in 
some  places  in  Jjoth  England  and  out  here  ; 
« ith  me  I  glad  to  say  it  grows  splendidly.  Van 
Waveren's  Giant  and  Olympia  both  seem  a  little 
inclined  for  it.  N.  King's  Norton  seemed  the  first 
year  I  had  it  a  bit  doubtful,  but  now  is  quite 
healthy  again.  Luckily,  most  of  the  new  hybrid 
varieties  of  the  other  sections  seem  strong  enough 
growers  to  be  quite  free. — Leonard  Bcckland, 
Camp>:rdoifn.  Virtoria,  Australia. 

Peach  spider  pie.  —  Concerning  the 
reference  to  Peach  spider  pie  in  the  rexnew  of 
"Fruit  Recipes"  in  The  G.\rden  of  the 
27th  ult.,  that  entomological  adjective  becomes 
less  mystifjing  when  it  is  explained  that 
"  spider,''  in  this  ease,  means  a  long-handled 
frying-pan.  This  name  is  quite  commonlj- 
applied  in  some  localities  in  America  to  any 
frj'ing-pan,  but  the  original  "  spider"  of  Colonial 
times  was  supported  on  long  legs,  and  thus  stood 
over  a  bed  of  hot  coals  on  the  hearth.  Many  an 
English  housewife,  on  reading  an  American 
recipe  in  which  she  is  ordered  to  "set  a  spider 
on  the  stove '"  or  "  put  a  lump  of  butter  in  the 
spider,"  feels  much  as  Jliss  Bella  Wilfer  did 
when  "  The  Complete  British  Housewife " 
ordered  her  to  "  take  a  salamander.'"  The  mis- 
apprehension caused  by  such  terms  recalls  the 
French  author  engaged  in  translating  J.  F. 
Cooper's  tales,  who,  reading  that  the  hero  dis- 
mounted and  tied  his  horse  to  a  huge  Locust, 
translated  the  word  as  cicada,  and  explained  in 
a  foot-note  that  these  insects  grew  to  such  an 
immense  size  in  America  that  they  were 
mounted  by  taxidermists  and  used  as  horse- 
blocks or  "hitching  posts"  by  country- magnates '. 
— Emily  Tapijn  Royle,  Maywood.  Xeir  Jersey. 

Uncommon  subjects  in   London 

paries. — There  was  a  small  paragraph  in  a 
recent  numlier  of  The  Garden  mentioning  a  Tulip 
Tree  (Liriodendron  tulipifera)  by  the  fountains 
in  I^ensington  Gardens.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  this  is  not  the  only  specimen,  as  there 
is  to  my  knowledge  at  least  one  other — a  far 
finer  example — which  is  in  the  walk  known  as 
"  Kensington  Flower  Walk."  Our  London  parks 
are  full  of  uncommon  and  interesting  trees, 
shrubs  and  plants.  Much  more  could  be  learnt 
by  those  who  love  to  make  a  study  of  Nature 
which  lies  nearest  to  them,  even  though  it  be  in 
mid-London,  if  the  uncommon  plants,  at  least, 
could  be  more  frequentl}'  labelled  in  conspicuous 
places,  where  such  trouble  would  not  be  labour 
lost.  Unlikely  subjects,  such  as  .Judas  Tree  (Cercis 
Siliquastrum)"  and  Ptelea  trifoliata  Ishrubby 
Trefoil)  and  that  late  and  curious  lilac  Syringa 
Emodi  are  to  be  found  by  those  who  really  know 
where  to  seek  them  in  our  beautiful  gardens.  To 
the  majority  who  pass  through  them  year  after 
year,  using  them  only  as  a  means  to  an  end,  thej- 
seem  a  mere  collection  of  Elms  and  Planes  with  a 
sprinkling  perhaps  of  Hawthorn,  Limes,  &c.  But 
to  those  who  know  and  love  them  there  is  a 
picture  at  every  turn,  at  every  few  yards  some 
interesting  piece  ;  indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  there  is  more  variety  in  one  walk  in 
Kensington  Gardens  than  is  to  be  found  in  most 
private  estates.  The  late  Mr.  Jordan  did  an 
immense  amount  towards  beautifying  these 
parks,  and  we  owe  to  him  many  an  interesting 
subject  introduced  into  them  and  corners 
improved  113-  his  direction.  One  would  scarcely 
expect  to  find  Colutea  arboreseens  (Bladder 
Senna)  or  Polygonum  baldschuanicum  growing  in 
the  heart  of  London,  and  many  will  doulitless 
learn  with  surprise  that  these  are  nevertheless  to 
be  found  there,  as  also  are  the  following  unlikely 
kinds  :  Ginkgo  (Salisburia — Maidenhair  Tree), 
Alnus  laciniata  (cut-leaved  Alder),  Abelias, 
Hibiscus  syriacus  (Alth;ea  frutex)  and  Hip- 
popha>  rhamnoides  (Sea  Buckthorn), — Briduet 
Pengelly, 
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SWBKT    PKAS    KROM    AUTDMN-SOWN    SkEI). 

IHAVK  just  luime  across  a  note  in  your 
issue  of  tlie  'idth  ult.  as  to  a  box  of  the 
abo\e  being  received  from  Mr.  VV.  P. 
Wood,  and  am  venturing  to  send  you  a 
few  of  mine.  They  were  sown  on  Octo- 
ber 27  last  (this  year  I  hope  to  sow  a 
trifle  earlier).  A  trench  was  dug  out  the  full 
width  and  depth  of  a  spade,  the  soil  being  piled 
up  on  eacli  side  of  the  trench.  Tliis  was  three- 
parts  rilled  with  well-rotted  manure  and  the 
whole  dug  oxer  w ith  the  spade,  which  turned  up 
some  more  soil  and  buried  the  manure.  A  little 
of  the  side  earth  was  put  on  the  top,  the  seeds 
sown  thereon  and  covered.  During  winter, 
whenever  the  seedlings  appeared  above  the 
ground,  the  side  earth  was  lightly  covered  round 
and  over  them,  .so  tliat  l>y  tlic  beginning  of 
March  the  trcncli  wa.s  i|uitc  lull  and  the  Peas 
growing  sti'ongly.  A  few  blo(jms  appeared  the 
first  week  in  iVIay.  and  ever  since  the  ])lants  have 
been  in  full  bloom.  Thej'  are  now  over  (i  feet 
high.  One  of  the  high  winds  we  have  been 
favoured  with  this  summer  blew  them  down,  but 
we  carefully  propped  them  up  and  they  .seemed 
none  the  worse.  I  ma}'  say  that  having  later- 
sown  varieties,  these  have  not  been  kept  so 
strictly-  picked  and  are  getting  seedy,  the  flowers 
being  much  smaller. — D.\nikl  Hill,  He.r<ia, 
Watjord. 

[A  welcome  boxful  of  flowers  of  great  excel- 
lence, not  only  for  their  size,  but  variety  of 
colouring.  — En.  ] 


(lower.?  do  not  burst,  and  tlierefore  it  should 
become  in  the  near  future  one  of  our  mo.st 
treasured  liorder  Carnations. 


Uncommon  Plants. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  .Sons  of  Chelsea  send 
another  collection  of  most  interesting  rare  plants 
for  our  gardens  : 

Senecio  reilrhianm. — This  is  one  of  the  noblest 
plants  we  have  for  the  hardy  garden  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  The  spike  is  very  tall  and  strong, 
and  lined  with  big  clear  yellow  flowers.  A 
group  of  these  must  be  of"  great  beauty,  and 
these  plants  should  be  grouped  to  get  the  richest 
effect  possible  from  them.  It  is  rare,  but  it  will 
no  doubt  l)e  one  of  the  plants  of  the  future. 

Biuldkia  variahllis  rar.  magiii/ica. — The  more 
we  see  of  this  beautiful  Buddleia,  the  more  we 
like  it.  It  is  a  strong-growing,  free-flowering 
handsome  plant,  has  long  green  leaves,  silvery 
on  the  under  side,  and  a  dense  long  .spike  witli 
deep  purple  flowers,  each  with  a  little  orange 
eye.  It  is  wonderfully  free,  and  one  of  the  finest 
of  Messrs.  Veitoh's  introductions.  The  variety 
veitchianus  was  also  sent.  This  at  first  seems 
almost  identical  with  magnifica,  but  the  leaves 
are  smaller  and  lighter  in  colour.  The  spike  is 
long  and  the  colouring  of  the  flowers  rather 
paler.  Both  deserve  a  place  in  our  gardens,  and 
should   be  planted  against  some  sheltered  wall 


feature  of  which  is  that  the  clusters  all 
conic  together  and  tVirm  one  flat  mass.  This  is 
very   enjoyable,   and    adds   considerably    to    tlie 


beauty  of  the  plant. 


A    HARDY    CACTUS. 

(CeREITS      I'AfOISPINUS      VAR.      FULVISPINUS. ) 

I  KIND  this  one  of  the  best  of  the  many  Cacti 
that  I  can  grow  here  in  the  open.  It  is  always 
the  earliest  to  flower — generally  in  mid-June — 
and  the  individual  blooms  last  for  sexeral  days 
and  are  very  brilliantly  coloured.  The  throat  is 
orange,  shading  to  deep  scarlet  at  the  tips  of  the 
petals,  which  contrasts  finely  with  the  emerald 
green  of  the  stigmata.  I  see  by  referring  to  my 
Cactus  book  that  I  planted  this  specimen,  then 
a  single  stem,  in  its  present  position  in  l.S!l!l.  It 
flowered  for  the  first  time  in  \Um.  and  has  done 
so  every  season  since.  It  now  lias  nine  stems, 
and  this  year  liore  seven  blossoms.  It  grows  on 
a  bank  of  my  rock  garden  facing  due  south, 
specially  constructed  with  extra  drainage  for 
succulent  plants.  The  soil  is  largely  composed 
of  old  mortar,  silver  sand,  and  ashes  from  the 
furnaces  mixed  with  turfy  loam.  From  Novem- 
ber to  April  I  place  the  lights  of  an  old  vinery 
over  this  Cactus  bank,  resting  on  wooden 
uprights,  to  throw  off'  the  rain  and  snow,  hut 
the     ■  ' 


.  .  _  sides   are    left   open,  and    many   species   of 

but  in  the  south  of  England  they  could  be  planted  I  Opuntia,    Cereus,    especially   of   the    Echinopsis 
almost  anywhere.  ' — *-'—    — '       i-       "  ■  ■  ■  --  .-■     ■ 

Eiirryphia  pinna/i/olia. 


New  C-vrnatio.n  Cheyonne. 
Mr.  W.  A.  Watts  sends  from  Bronwylfa,  St. 
Asaph,  flowers  of  a  new  Carnation.  This  variety 
has  two  characteristics ;  one  is  a  peculiarly 
agreeable  colour,  which  one  might  call  jjale  silver 
claret  (we  do  not  remember  having  seen  this 
particular  shade  before),  and  the  other  is  a  very 
sweet  scent.  Our  correspondent  says  it  is  of 
strong  growth  and  the  flowers  do  not  burst. 
We  think  more  should  be  heard  of  this  variety. 


Cornflowers  of  Different  Colours. 
Mr.  C.  Turner  sends  Cornflowers  which  ha\e 
been  growing  in  the  garden  of  ilr.  and  Mrs. 
Piatt,  Ken  View,  Highgate,  with  the  following 
note:  "  The  chief  item  of  interest  attaching  to 
them  is  that  the  plants  are  .self-sown,  while  the 
purple  and  blush  colours  are  entirely  fresh,  only 
blue  and  pink  having  been  sown  the  previous 
year.  Curiously  enough,  in  close  proximity  we 
made  a  sowing  last  year,  and  the  seed  came  up, 
but  did  not  stand  the  winter,  while  the  self-sown 
plants  did,  and  have  since  attained  the  height  of 
3  feet  to  4.i  feet.  They  have  been  much 
admired."  Our  correspondent  asks  it  certain 
colours  are  usual  ;  they  are  not,  though  we 
cannot  have  too  much  of  them. 


We  are  glad  to  see 
again  this  beautiful  plant,  its  flowers,  as  pure  as  a 
Christmas  Rose  and  not  unlike  it,  set  among 
dense  shiny  green  leaves.  The  spray  sent  is  one 
of  the  prettiest  things  we  have  seen  this  year. 


section,  and  a  few  Echinocacti  and  Manimillaria' 
thrive  and  flower  well  under  these  conditions. 
The  type  of  C.  paucispinus  is  figured  in  the 
Bntaniral  Marjaziiie,  t.  (377-t,  from  a  specimen 
sent  by  Sir  E.  Loder,  but  with  me  the  type  does 
not  flower  so  freely  as  this  varietal  form.     I  i  " 


Homneya  Coulleri,  known  also  as  the  Californian  |  grov.-  the  varieties  flavispinus,  nigrospinus  and 
Poppy.  This  is  too  well  known  to  describe.  We  are  i  gonacanthus,  and  hope  with  age  they  will  prove 
very  pleased  to  have  several  flowers  of  it.   Its  huge    as  beautiful  as  this  form. 


DiSA    CRAKDIFLURA. 

Mr.  Jenkins,  The  O.irdens,  Abbey  House, 
Netley  Abbey,  sends  flowers  of  this  interesting 
Orchid.  Our  correspondent  mentions  that  he 
grows  them  in  a  large  greenhouse,  and  the  finest 
plant  is  in  an  18-inch  pot  and  carries  ninety-seven 
blooms.  Two  other  plants  are  in  14-inch  pots 
and  have  seventy-tour  and  seventy  blooms 
respectively.  We  hope  to  illustrate  one  of  the 
finest  plants  shortly. 


New  Carnation  Hon.  R.  H.  Eden. 
Mrs.  Lloj'd  Edwards  sends  from  Bryn  Oerog, 
near  Llangollen,  flowers  of  a  new  Carnation 
called  Hon.  R.  H.  Eden.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  varieties  we  have  seen  of  recent 
years,  and  the  colour  is  uncommon.  It  reminds 
one  of  R.  Reynolds  Hole,  but  the  colour  is 
brighter,  a  pure  shining  apricot.  Our  corre- 
spondent  sa3's   the   growth   is  very  strong,    the 


Popp3'-like  petals  tremble  in  the  least  wind 

Paria  nmcrostachya.  — One 
of  the  most  valuable  of  all 
flowering  shrubs.  There  are 
several  good  specimens  of  it 
in  English  gardens,  but  we 
should  like  to  see  it  planted 
even  more  for  the  sake  of 
the  long  Horse  Chestnut-like 
spikes. 

Spirifub  Anthonij  Walrrrr. — 
We  well  remember  this  being- 
sent  out  some  \'ears  ago.  It  is 
one  of  the  prettiest  little 
shrubs  flowering  during  late 
summer  and  continuing  till 
the  frosts.  The  crimson 
flower-heads  are  particularly 
bright,  and  do  not  change  to 
an  unpleasant  colour. 

Corn  Its  macropliyUa,  — One 
of  the  most  interesting  of  its 
family.  It  has  great  crimson 
flower  clusters,  which  have  a 
slight  and  rather  unpleasant 
scent.  The  leaves  are  abun- 
dant, and  the  whole  bush  at 
this  time  is  weighed  down  with 
bloom. 

Spircea  formona.  —  The 
Spii'ieas  have  flowered  wonder- 
fully this  year,  owing,  no 
doubt,  to  the  wet  summer. 
Formosa  is  a  strong,  handsome 
plant,  with  nut-brown  stems 
and  delicate  rose  -  coloured 
flowers.  It  is  very  beautiful 
indeed  now,  and  should  be 
given  a  place  on  the  fringe  of 
a  lawn  or  by  lake  or  pond-side. 

Spirtra  caUosd  atrosan- 
guinea.  —  One  of  the  best  of 
the  Spirieas.  The  stems  are 
light  brown,  the  flowers  bright 
crimson  in  colour  and  in 
flattened    heads,     one    strong 
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BLUSH    KAMBLER. 

OW   that  this   Rambler  is  becoming 


should  be  selected  as  bushy  as  possible,  two  or 
tliree  years  uf  age  and  not  too  gross  in  the  wood  ; 
in  fact,  plants  struck  from  cuttings  and  once 
transplanted  are  by  far  the  best. 

NOW  that  this  Rambler  is  becoming  At  Hatfield  House,  Blush  Rambler  was  largely 
more  widely  planted  its  merits  are  planted  as  free  bushes  by  the  late  Mr.  G. 
much  more"  manifest.  It  certainly  Norman,  and  last  August  when  I  saw  them  they 
ranks  next  to  Crimson  Rambler  were  worth  a  journey  to  see.  Given  plenty  of 
and  Dorothy  Perkins  in  favour.  '  space  such  methods  of  planting  Blush  Rambler 
Neither  can  one  be  surprised  at  has  much  to  commend  it,  the  effect  being  so  fine, 
this,  for  it  is  so  dainty  in  colouring  and  so  Standards  also  present  a  bold  appearance  when 
marvellously     lasting     even      when      tully 


when  fully  ex 
panded.  Its  free-flowering  is  well  portrayed 
in  the  illustration,  and  all  that  is  needed  to 
obtain  a  like  effect  is  to  keep  the  plants  well 
relieved  of  their  oldest  growths.  The  colour  is  a 
soft  blush  pink,  some  flowers  in  the  truss  being 


suitably  isolated  at  any  convenient  angles  of  the 
Rose  garden.  They  must  be  given  ample  space, 
so  that  the  heads  may  be  freely  developed  to  such 
a  size  as  they  are  naturally  inclined.  These 
multiflora  Roses  do  not  make  good  natural 
weeping  sorts,  but  they  could,  nevertheless,  be 


of  an  Apple-blossom  tint,  while  the  older  blooms  |  budded  on  tall  stems  to  plant  at  the  back  of 
turn  almost  to  a  French  white,  just  tipped  and  ,  herbaceous  borders,  where  they  seem  to  har- 
monise with  the 
bolder  things  of  such 
a  border.  Perhaps 
the  quantities  that 
are  grown  of  Blush 
Rambler  as  forced 
plants  may  have 
helped  to  popularise 
this  Rose.  One  of 
our  largest  growers 
of  Rambler  Roses 
as  pot  plants  assures 
me  that  Blush 
Rambler  is  the  best 
variety  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  he  finds  a 
large  sale  for  it. 
They  are  grown  in 
all  manner  of 
designs,  but  the 
pillar  form  finds 
most  admirers.  The 
effect  by  artificial 
light  with  an  under- 
growth of  Mme.  N. 
Levavasseur  is  beau- 
tiful. Speaking  of 
the  beauty  of  some 
Roses  as  seen  by 
artificial  light,  I 
would  recommend 
Philadelphia  Ram- 
bler as  one  to  be 
grown.  The  colour 
is  rich  scarlet-crim- 
son. If  a  number 
of  the  Ramblers 
noted  in  this  article 
could  be  potted  up 
about  the  end  of 
October  they  would 
furnish  the  decora- 
tor with  splendid 
material  for  next 
spring.  Select  bushy 
plants  and  cut  them 
back  to  within  1  foot 
edged  with  pink.  Here  and  there  in  the  to  '2  feet  from  their  base  at  time  of  potting,  then 
developed  clusters  are  blooms  richly  endowed  :  bring  them  along  gently  in  a  greenhouse.  In 
with  deep  golden  stamens,  making  altogether  a  about  four  or  five  months  from  the  potting  they 
little  bouquet.  The  blooms  have  two  and  three  will  yield  lovely  clusters  of  bloom,  making  reallj' 
rows  of   petals,   and  are  inclined  to  cup  shape  |  beautiful  decorative  plants.  P. 

when   developed.     The  late  flowering  of   Blush 


BLUSH   RAMBLER  ROSR   OVER   AJU'K. 


Rambler  gives  it  k  special  value,  for  one  is  able 
to  plant  it  freely  in  association  with  Crimson 
Rambler  and  the  glowing  Hiawatha,  with 
Dorothy  Perkins  and  Lady  Gay  as  other  com- 
panions. Although  the  word  "  Rambler"  is  true 
as  far  as  growth  is  concerned,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  it  is  only  as  Ramblers  that  such 
Roses  may  be  planted.  I  have  seen  some  plants 
of  Blush  Rambler  about  .3  feet  high  that  were 
planted  this  spring  and  that  are  now  a  perfect 
picture — clusters  of  bloom  appearing  ou  the 
unpruned  shoots  from   base  to  summit,  so  that 


ROSE    DR.    GRILL. 

I  ALWAYS  feel  an  affection  for  this  Rose,  as  it 
was  one  of  the  parents  of  JIme.  Abel  Chatenay. 
Dr.  Grill  has  the  shades  which  we  find  in 
Comtesse  de  Nadaillao,  but  with  a  flat  flower 
with  no  pretensions  to  beauty  of  form,  and 
yet  it  is  a  Rose  that  always  pleases,  either  in  the 
bud  or  when  expanded.  P. 


NOTES    ON    NEW    ROSES. 

(Continued  from  page  ^117.) 
both  this  variety  and  Crimson  Rambler  could  be  I  MoNS.  Joseph  Hill  (Pernet-Dueher,  191)4). — This 
planted    in'   bush    form    for   bedding   with    the    Rose  has  been  excellent  with  me  this  year,  and  I 
certainty  of  a  rich  ett'ect  in  mid-August.     Plants    can   strongly    recommend    it    both     for    garden 


decoration  and  exhibition.  I  consider  it  one  of 
the  best  of  the  Continental-raised  exhibition  Roses 
of  recent  years.  The  colour  is  pinkish  flesh, 
shaded  cojipery  yellow,  with  long  buds  that  open 
into  beautiful  pointed  flowers  of  good  substance 
and  excellent  shape.  The  scent  is  very  sweet, 
gi'owth  strong  and  vigorous,  with  dark  foliage 
contrasting  well  with  the  flowers  ;  thorny  wood. 
Its  only  fault  is  that  the  plant  is  apt  to  produce 
one  strong  growth  at  an  angle  of  4.5°,  which  gives 
it  a  onesided  appearance.  One  turns  naturally  to 
M.  Paul  Lede,  another  of  Pernet-Ducher's 
introductions.  The  colouring  f>f  the  two  Roses 
is  similar  Vjut  quite  distinct,  that  of  the  Rose 
under  notice  being  slightly  more  \ariable,  with 
rather  more  pink  in  it.  The  flowers  do  n(jt 
reflex  their  petals,  nor  do  they  have  such  a 
fine  point,  and  the  wood  is  not  quite  so  thorny  as 
Joseph  Hill,  but  it  is  a  good  Rose  that  I  can 
recommend  for  all  purjjoses :  it  is  a  strong  grower. 
The  raisers  have  evidently  got  hold  of  a  new 
strain  that  began  with  Mme.  Ravary  in  190(), 
and  promises  to  eventually  produce  something 
very  fine  in  yellow  and  orange -coloured  Roses, 
which  we  all  want  so  badly. 

Mme.  Melanie  Soupert  (Pernet-Ducher). — This 
Rose  is  more  after  the  style  of  Mme.  .Jenny 
Gillemot,  but  not  quite  so  deep  in  colouring, 
which,  therefore,  flies  rather  quickly.  I  might 
mention  that  all  these  Roses  are  a  wonderful 
colour  if  well  shaded,  and  they  well  repay  the 
little  extra  trouble  thus  caused.  I  have  not  seen 
this  flower  often  exhibited  this  year,  but  as  it 
was  only  sent  out  last  autumn  it  has  hardly  had 
time  to  make  its  merits  known.  With  me  it  has 
given  promise  of  being  distinctly  useful.  It  is  a 
Wgorous  grower. 

Mine.  Constant  Sovpert  (Soupert  et  Notting). — 
This  is  a  Tea  Rose  that  all  exhibitors  will  grow 
next  year.  I  have  two  plants  that  have  done 
wonderfully  well  considering  the  miserable 
specimens  they  ^ere  n  hen  planted  last  November. 
I  do  not  understand  why  growers  send  out  such 
plants,  but  I  suppose  as  long  as  the  amateur 
continues  to  take  all  and  sundry  that  is  sent 
him  at  .'Js.  per  plant,  the  demand  will  be  met. 
But  I  must  say  I  think  the  polic}'  a  foolish  one. 
Charge  as  much  as  you  can  get  by  all  means,  but 
let  the  plant  be  a  respectable  one.  I  must  admit 
that  the  British  raiser  does  not  sin  as  badly  in 
this  respect  as  his  Continental  rival,  but  there  is 
room  for  improvement  even  there.  I  do  not  think 
either  of  my  plants  (as  received  from  the  grower) 
of  this  Rose  had  growths  as  thick  as  an  ordinary 
wooden  safety  match.  Such  plants  take  two 
years  to  grow  into  fair  specimens,  and  the  Rose 
gets  condemned  before  it  has  a  chance.  I  believe 
Mme.  Constant  Soupert  will  prove  a  very  fine 
variety,  and  with  the  possible  exception  of  Mrs. 
Myles  Kennedy,  is  the  best  Tea  of  recent  intro- 
duction :  but  it  has  not  been  frequently  exhibited 
this  season,  for  the  reason  that  no  one  could  get 
plants  big  enough  to  bear  decent  flowers,  those 
that  were  exhibited  being  cut  from  maidens. 
The  colouring  is  after  the  style  of  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillae,  but  a  richer  yellow.  The  flowers  come 
of  good  shape,  and  it  is  much  freer  blooming  and 
much  more  vigorous  in  growth  than  that  variety. 
I  think  it  deserved  the  gold  medal ;  but  Roses 
do  not  always  get  their  deserts. 

Mrs.  Myles  Kennedy  (A.  Dickson  and  Sons). — 
A  Rose  ot  too  recent  introduction,  or  it  would 
midoubtedly  have  secured  the  Nickerson  award 
as  the  best  Tea  introduced  since  19112.  At  tlie 
time  the  award  was  made  few,  if  any,  of  tlie 
judges  had  grown  this  Rose  out  of  doors,  but  I 
am  inclined  to  think  it  will  take  a  very  high 
place  among  exhibition  Teas — eertainlj'  in  tlie 
first  half-dozen.  Under  glass  it  is  magnificent  ; 
all  who  have  tried  it  speak  highly  of  its  qualities. 
In  colour  it  is  after  the  style  of  that  magnificent 
exhibition  Tea  Souvenir  d'Elise.  but  much  larger. 
It  is  a  vigorous  grower,  so  much  so  that  a  good 
many  would  have  called  it  a  Hybrid  Tea,  and 
free  flowering.  I  think  very  highly  of  it,  and  it 
will  run  all  the  older  Teas — not  even  excluding 
Mrs.  Edward  Mawlej' — very  close  in  popularity  in 
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the  course  uf  a  year  or  so  unless  1  am  much 
mistaken.  It  has  received  the  gold  medal  of  the 
National  Rose  Society,  and  the  raisers  consider 
it  the  finest  Tea  they  have  j'et  sent  out. 

Mme.  Juli:S  Grarereaux  (Soupert  et  Netting). — 
This  Rose  is  now  well  known,  and  has  been 
perhaps  more  frequently  exhibited  this  season 
than  any  sort  that  I  have  previously  mentioned. 
It  has  quite  lived  up  to  its  reputation  and  proved 
that  the  Nickerson  award  was  not  misplaced. 
It  makes  a  particularly  fine  standard,  and  is  really  a 
semi-elinibing  variety,  one  of  the  best  for  covering 
a  low  wall.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  Dijon  Tea  and 
the  finest  uf  its  class,  and  has  been  awarded  the 
silver  medal  for  the  best  Tea  Rose  in  the  show  at 
many  of  our  leading  exhibitions  this  season, 
notably  at  Saltaire,  where  it  secured  the  medal 
in  both  the  amateur  and  trade  sections,  Messrs. 
Harkness  showing  a  particularly  fine  specimen. 
Good  Teas,  especiallj'  those  fitted  for  exhibition, 
are  scarce,  and  the  only  other  variety  I  can  men- 
tion as  being  at  all  likely  to  be  useful  is  Comtesse 
Alexandra  Kinsky,  another  of  Messrs.  .Soupert  et 
Notting's  raising.  I  have  not  seen  it  exhibited, 
but  both  plants  that  I  have  in  my  own  garden 
have  done  well.  It  is  particularly  beautiful  in 
the  bud  ;  colour  white,  with  yellow  centre  and  a 
slight  suggestion  of  what  is  called  apricot  in  the 
younger  flowers.     Good  form  and  worth  trying. 

Bertha  Klemen.  — This  was  recommended  to  me, 
but  I  cannot  pass  on  the  recommendation.  It  is 
a  Tea  Rose,  pale  salmon  flesh,  with  a  suggestion 
of  golden  yellow,  but  it  is  not  much  more  than 
semi-double.  A  pretty  buttonhole  flower  in  its 
early  stages. 

Pharisaer(iihiriex). — The  season  has  suited  this 
beautiful  Rose,  and  it  has  been  well  and 
frequently  exhibited  by  the  trade  and  amateurs 
alike,  a  very  fine  flower  at  Saltaire  Rose  Show 
securing  the  silver  medal  for  the  best  Hybrid 
Tea  in  the  show  in  the  trade  exhibits.  When 
a  Rose  secures  this  much-coveted  honour  at  such 
a  show  as  Saltaire  was,  it  is  futile  pretending  that 
it  is  no  good  for  exhibition.  I  have  always 
thought  highly  of  this  flower,  notwithstanding 
that  it  has  none  too  manj-  petals  ;  there  is  no 


getting  away  from  its  beauty  of  form,  shape  and 
colour.  Excellent  for  the  garden,  and  at  its  best 
in  the  autumn  when  good  Roses  are  scarce. 

Princess  Marie  Mertchersky  (Schwartz).  — 
Another  Rose  of  similar  habit  and  quite  as 
beautiful  as  the  preceding,  that  in  all  cool  seasons 
will  find  its  way  to  the  exhiliition  bench,  but 
in  a  hot  one  will  be  absent.  It  comes  with  a 
good  point,  the  colouring  a  very  delicate  pink, 
deepening  towards  the  centre,  with  a  yellow  base 
to  the  petal,  quite  distinct.  The  growth  is 
good, only  lacking,  like  Killarney,in  the  number 
of  its  petals  :  very  fine  under  glass  and  very  free 
flowering.  One  of  the  best  Roses  of  its  year 
(1903). 

Annie  Maria  Sonpert  (Soupert  et  Notting). — 
This  was  sent  out  as  an  improvement  on  Marquis 
Litta,  but  so  far  it  has  fallen  short  of  that  high 
standard.  The  colour  is  similar  but  not  so  clear, 
and  the  shape  is  confused.  I  cannot  recommend 
it  therefore  to  exhibitors,  and  with  me  it  has 
proved  very  late  flowering,  but  is  mildew-proof 
and  a  Rose  mildew  haters  should  make  a  note  of. 
The  same  remark  applies  to 

Mine.  Edm^e  Met:  (Soupert  et  Notting),  which 
I  mention  as,  although  generallj'  regarded  as  a 
decorative  garden  Rose,  I  have  had  some  very 
fine  flowers  quite  up  to  exhibition  standard  this 
year.  It  is  a  good  grower,  free  flowering,  and  if 
disbudded  comes  with  a  long  bud  that  opens  into 
a  flower  something  after  the  style  of  a  deep- 
coloured  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley.  It  is  an  improving 
Rose,  and  comes  well  on  cut-backs.  I  believe  it  is 
one  of  the  parents  of  Annie  Maria  Soupert. 

Ligne  Arenbtrci  (Soupert  et  Notting).  —  This 
Rose  ought  to  be  more  cultivated,  as  it  produces 
occasionally  a  magnificent  flower.  The  colour  is 
creamy  white,  with  a  picotee  edging  of  pink. 
Growth  vigorous,  but  not  very  free  flowering. 
I  can  recommend  it  to  exhibitors. 

Marquise  Jeanne  de  la  Chataiffneraye  (Soupert 
et  Notting). — A  kind  of  name  the  exhibitor  must 
write  overnight,  and  not  just  before  he  is  turned 
out  of  the  tent.  I  had  made  a  note  to  discard 
this  Rose  last  year,  but  overlooked  one  plant, 
which  has  done  its  best  to  make  me  cry  peccari  : 


at  any  rate,  I  have  staged  two  fine  flowers  from  it. 
It  has  plenty  of  substance  ;  colour  white,  with  a 
slight  suggestion  of  yellow  in  the  centre.  Comes 
well  and  is  seldom  split ;  a  good  grower. 

ffelene  Guillot  (Guillot). — This  is  a  fine  exhibi- 
tion Hybrid  Tea.  Its  only  fault  lies  in  its  colour — 
not  quite  a  pure  white.  Flowers  are  very  large 
and  well  formed.  Comes  well  on  a  standard  and 
should  be  more  grown.  Has  been  well  exhibited 
this  year  by  the  trade  and  is  useful,  as  it  conies 
earl}'. 

Mmi .  O.  Jouranville.  — I  do  not  know  the  raiser, 
but  it  is  undoubtedly  a  seedling  of  Caroline 
Testout,  and  the  only  English  catalogue  (Messrs. 
Harkness'sof  Hitchin)  in  which  I  have  come  across 
this  Rose  is  silent  on  the  point.  I  have  been 
very  pleased  with  it.  Paler  in  colour  than 
Caroline  Testout,  but  with  a  better  point.  It  is 
very  beautiful  in  the  autumn,  when  it  is  at  its 
best.  H.  E.  MoLYNEUx. 

(To  he  continued. ) 
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THE    ROCK    HARDEN    (ABOUT    ON'E    YEAR   OLD)    IN    THE    GARDEN    OF    MR.   FRANK    WAI.ICINSHAW, 

WINCHFIELD,    HANTS. 


HARTLEY  GRANGE   ROCK 
GARDEN. 

(One     Year    Old.) 

^  HIS  rock  garden  was  begun  in  October, 
1906.  It  takes  the  place  of  an  old 
shrubbery  in  a  three-cornered  angle 
of  the  garden  facing  south.  Two  or 
three  low  Rhododendrons  and  a  tall 
Silver  Birch  tree  were  retained,  and 
on  the  north  side  several  trees  shade  it,  but  the 
south  side  is  exposed  to  the  full  sun. 

Having  drawn  out  a  ground  plan  of  four 
entrance  paths  2  feet  tu  2i  feet  wide,  joining 
round  a  supposed  central  mound,  the  work  was 
begun  by  two  men  digging  out  the  paths  to  a 
depth  of  8  feet  or  10  feet.  The  top  spit  was 
removed  to  a  heap,  to  go  eventuall}'  on  the  top 
of  the  mounds,  and  the  subsoil  thrown  up  into 
five  separate  mounds  of  varying  height  and  shape. 
Into  these  were  wedged  blocks  of  stone  and  old 
tree  stumps,  principally  Oak,  to  support  the 
sides.  The  steps  down  were  then 
cut  and  pieces  of  Oak  placed  to 
edge  each  step.  At  the  lowest  end 
a  deep  pit  was  dug  close  under  the 
side  of  the  central  mound  about 
o  feet  deep,  and  this  was  filled  in 
with  clinkers  for  drainage,  a  large 
half  tub  being  sunk  into  it  to  fill  up 
the  pit  level  with  the  path.  This 
takes  the  surface  water  from  all 
the  paths.  An  original  path  goes 
all  round  the  outside  of  the  mounds, 
affording  a  good  view  of  the  flowers 
growing  on  the  top.  The  reserve 
heap  of  leaf-mould  and  loam — and 
a  good  deal  of  fresh  loam — was  then  ' 
thrown  up  on  the  mounds  and  suit- 
able stones  worked  in. 

All  the  work  being  completed  in 
forming  the  garden,  early  in  Decem. 
ber  planting  commenced  with  such 
well-known  subjects  as  variegated 
Arabis,  single  and  double,  Aubrietias 
in  variety,  rock  Roses,  Heuchera, 
Cerastum,  Thrift  and  others. 
Eighty  named  kinds  of  Saxifrage, 
thirty  of  Sedum,  eight  Silenes,  six 
Ranunculus,  twenty-five  Semper- 
vivums  and  many  other  named 
varieties  of  alpine  plants  were  also 
planted.  The  whole  garden  occupies 
a  space  of  about  8  square  yards. 
Owing  to  the  moist  and  favourable 
spring  the  plants  have  all  grown  in 
an  amazing  manner,  giving  a  mass  of 
lilossom  from  April  to  .July.  As 
well  as  alpine  plants,  there  are 
hundreds  of  bulbs,  such  as  Daffodils, 
Scillas  and  Snowdrops,  which  all 
(iRANGB,  did   fairly  well.     Next   year   it   is 

hoped  the  bloom  will  be  finer. 
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THE    SINGLE    KOCKET. 

SF,EIN(!  in  The  Garhen  frequent  men- 
tion of  the  double  Rocket  I  thought  it 
might  interest  some  of  your  readers  to 
sL-e  how  abundantly  llie  single  Rocket 
is  growing  in  an  old  garden  in  tlie  south 
of  Scotland,  so  1  enclose  a  photograph. 
It  grows  and  flourishes  there  without  any  care  or 
keeping,  and  lias  done  so  for  the  last  twenty  or 
thirtj-  years  ;  indeed,  it  is  so  nuich  despised  by 
the  gardener  that  it  is  only  suffered  to  live 
because,  on  account  of  various  local  causes, 
anything  better  would  be  very  difficult  of 
cultivation  in  its  abiding  place.  It  is  never 
dug  up,  trans- 
planted, dressed 
or  tended  in  any 
way,  and  3'ear 
!)}•  year  it  seeds 
and  sows  itself, 
and  varies  in 
appearance  and 
style  of  group- 
ing. But  it 
never  wanders 
far  afield,  the 
seed  does  not 
seem  to  blow 
about,  and  can- 
not spread 
beyond  its  bor- 
ders, as  it  is 
always  sternly 
removed  at  the 
least  sign  of  try- 
ing to  do  so. 
Individuall}'  the 
flowers  are  not 
remarkable,  but 
the  mass  is  very 
effective.  It 
makes  a  brave 
show  in  a  dull 
place.  It  shades 
in  every  tone, 
from  white  to 
deepest  laven- 
der.     G.  A.  L. 


synonym  of  lactiflora,  according  to  the  "  Index  [ 
Kewensis.  '  They  are  easily  grown  from  seed, 
but  dithcult  to  transplant  owing  to  the  long, 
fragile  roots.  Voung  plants  will  bloom  in  their 
second  yeai-.  but  on  short  stems  of  1  foot  or 
under.  A  three  year  old  plant  in  a  favourable 
situation  sliould  throw  up  several  stems  each 
■i  feet  to  (i  feet  in  height.  I  cut  the  plants  down 
after  flowering,  chiefly  to  prevent  their  seeding 
too  freely  and  taking  the  whole  rock  garden  for 
their  own;  but  if  the  flower-heatls  only  are  cut 
ofi',  a  few  flowers  will  be  produced  later  from 
lateral  growths.  E.   A.   Bowles. 


trouble  taken,  while  the  bulbs  lifted  at  the  end 
of  June  were  very  large  and  well  matured.  They 
were  replanted  on  a  larger  scale  the  first  week  in 
August.  A  space  of  12  inches  proved  ample 
between  the  surface  of  the  bed  and  the  glass. 

T.  Carter. 
The  (larilKiw,  BMleigli  Court,  Glastonlrury. 


FREES  IAS    IN    A   COLD    PIT. 

The  following  method  was  successfully  tried  here 
last    year,    and    a   contiiuious    suppl}'   of    these 


CAMPANULA 
LACTIFLORA. 
In  the  centre  of 
my  rock  garden 
is  a  level    space 
some  .S(l  feet  by 
^  24    feet,    where 
the  natural  soil  of  the  meadow,  from  which  the 
ground  for  rock  gardening  was  robbed,  was  suffi- 
ciently loamy  to  suggest  grcjwing  Daffodils,  Croci, 
&c. ,  and  in  spring-time  I  alwa3's  feel  glad  that  it 
was  set  apart  for  them.     For  a  continuation  of 
bloom  Campanulas  were  chosen,  various  forms  of 
C.  persicitolia,  glomerata,  Hostii  and  such,  and 
three  seedlings  of  C.  lactiflora  were  planted  out 
there.     Had  anyone  then  told  me  that  in  a  ie^v 
years  I  should  have  a  belt  of  this  species  stretch- 
ing  right  across  this  level,  with  others   edging 
the   main  path  of  the  rock  garden,  and  that  I 
should   have  given  away  more  seedlings  than   I 
left  to  grow.   I  think  I   should   have  telt  there 
would  be  too  much  <if  one  plant,  and  the  young 
seedlings  would  have  been  dug  up  again.    I  ne\'er 
planted  more  than   the  original   three ;    all  the 
I'est  ai-e  self-sown,  but  are  so  beautiful  each  -luly 
that,  so  long  as  the\'  will  remain  and  grow  there, 
they  shall  have  their  own  way.     They  are  mostly 
the  pure  white  form  of  this  grand  plant,  a  few 
having  the  bluish   milky  tint  that  gained  them 
their  specific  name,  hut  the  really  blue  form   has 
only    appeared  three  times  among   them.     This 
species,  especially  the  blue  form,  often  bears  the 
name    celtidifolia,     which,    however,    is    but    a 


A    KKAITIFITI.    r.KLLFI.OWER    (f'AMPANTLA    L.iCTIKI.OKA). 

favourite  flowers,  lasting  over  many  weeks, 
resulted.  A  two-light  brick  pit  was  prepared  by 
placing  a  good  layer  of  coal  ashes  in  the  bottom 
to  ensure  perfect  drainage.  On  this  was  placed 
a  bed  of  loam  with  plenty  of  sand  mixed  in  to  the 
depth  of  .S  inches,  then  the  liulbs  were  dibbled  in 
2  inches  apart  and  '2  inches  in  depth.  Over  the 
surface  a  mulching  of  horse  manure  an  inch  thick 
was  laid  ;  this  had  been  previouslj-  prepared 
bj'  turning,  as  for  a  Mushroom  bed,  and  dr3'ing. 
The  mulching  served  to  maintain  an  equal  tem- 
perature and  prevent  evaporation,  and  evidently* 
pro\ided  the  re(juired  food  for  the  plants,  wliich 
grew  sturdy  and  strong  from  the  first.  The  lights 
were  kept  off  as  long  as  possible,  and  only  used 
during  heavy  rain,  until  frost  threatened,  when 
they  were  olo.sed  an<l  well  matted  at  night,  air 
being  freely  given  all  through  the  winter  when 
the  weather  allowed,  and  care  taken  to  open  on 
the  opposite  side  when  cold  winds  prevailed. 
Veiy  little  water  was  given  until  the  plants  were 
growing  freely  in  the  spring,  when  advantage 
was  taken  of  a  warm  shower  sometimes  and  the 
lights  withdrawn.  The  stems  were  stout  and 
much  tjranched,  and  the  abundance  of  useful 
flowers  produced  amply  repaid  one  for  the  little 


A  EARE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  PLANT. 

(Arist.ea  Eckloni.  ) 
This  South  African  plant  is  now  in  flower  in  the 
open  garden.  It  is  planted  in  light  soil  in  an 
angle  of  the  walls,  one  of  these  facing  west  and 
the  other  north.  It  has  never  had  the  slightest 
protection,  but  is  in  perfect  health,  and  was  quite 
uninjured  l)y  the  past  severe  winter.  The  Iris- 
like leaves  are  20  inches  in  length  and  half  an 

inch  in  breadth, 
while  the 
branched  flower- 
stems  are  nearly 
2feet  in  height. 
The  plant  in 
question  has 
five  bloom- 
stems,  most  of 
w  h  i  c  h  have 
seven  branches. 
The  star-shaped 
lilossoms  are  of 
bright  gentian 
blue  colour,  with 
five  petals,  and 
measure  rather 
oxer  half  an  inch 
in  diameter.  A 
do/.en  or  more 
are  often  ex- 
panded on  the 
same  flower- 
s  t  e  m  simul- 
taneously, so 
that  the  five 
often  hold  fifty 
or  more  open 
blooms  and  have 
ijuite  a  pretty 
effect.  The 
flowers  are 
verj'  short-lived, 
but  are  pro- 
duced in  quick 
succession. 
It  is  a  rare 
plant  in  t  he 
open  garden,  bu 
I  know  of  a 
good  specimen 
in  Cornwall  that 
flowers  well. 
It  is  interesting  to  know  of  such  plants  as 
this  —  plants    which    flower     outdoors    in     the 

South.  S.  W.   FlTZHERBERT. 


A     NEW     SPIR/EA. 

(S.      (;IGANTEA      ROSEA.) 

The  illustration  represents  the  beautiful  new 
variety  of  the  giant  Spiraea  called  gigantea  rosea, 
recently  shown  by  Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Hardy  Plant 
Farms,  Enfield,  before  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  when  it  was  given  an  award  of  merit. 
Mr.  Perry  is  pursuing  an  interesting  work  in 
raising  these  new  Spira'as.  He  has  a  large 
collection  of  forms  intermediate  between  S. 
gigantea  and  S.  venusta.  As  a  bog  plant  this 
Spiraea  is  one  of  the  noblest  we  have  ;  it  grows 
(i  feet  and  even  more  liigh.  has  very  large  foliage 
and  large  spreading  heads  of  bright  rose-coloured 
flowers.  .Mr.  Perry  writes:  "1  liave  this  set 
varying  fnmi  white  to  crimson,  but  the  finest  of 
all  will  lie  the  dificrent  varieties  of  venusta.  I 
have  never  seen  the  .Spiraeas  so  fine  as  tliev  arc 
this  year.  Without  exception  all  have  "done 
grandly,  owing  to  the  continuous  rain." 
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COLOURED     PLATE. 

PLATE    1331. 


BULBOUS    IRISES. 

NONE  of  the  earlj'  spring  flowei's  are 
more  welcome  than  the  bulbous 
Irises,  which  are  so  reasonable  in 
pi-ice.  Their  season  is  a  lengthy 
one,  namely,  from  the  dull  December 

days,  when  the  handsome  Algerian 
I.  alata,  known  also  as  the  Scorpion  Iris,  puts 
forth  its  mottled  blue  flowers,  to  those  brighter 
and  longer  days  in  April  or  early  May,  when  by 
suecessional  plantings  so  many  kinds  may  be  had 
in  flower. 

How  TO  Urow  Thkm. 
A  strong  point  should  be  made  oi  the  fact  that 
the  bulbous  Irises  are  perfectly  hardy,  but  by 
reason  of  their  earlj-  flowering,  in  manj'  instances 
dwarfness,  and  the  beauty  or  delicacy  of  their 
blossoms,  they  should  receive  the  protection  of  a 
handlight  or  frame  by  wa}'  of  preserving  all 
their  beauty  intact.  In  any  case,  these  delightful 
plants  merit  this  attention.  Where  alpine  and 
early  liulbous  flowers  are  grown  in  a  perfectly 
cold  house  there  is  no  place  so  well  suited  to 
them,  and  here,  at  least  at  the  flowering  time, 
the  plants  may  be  inspected  with  ease.  Again, 
in  the  rock  garden,  in  sheltered  positions,  away 
from  the  jDclting  rain,  not  a  few  of  these  Irises 
provide  a  touch  of  beauty  not  seen  in  any  other 
plant.  In  the  more  open  positions  in  the  rock 
garden,  where  colonies  ha\e  for  some  special 
purpose  been  placed,  a  sheet  of  glass  at  flowering 
time  will  do  uuieh  to  retain  the  beauty  of  the 
groups  for  the  longest  possible  period,  and 
certainly  no  flowering  plants  of  spring  can  vie 
with  these  early  Irises.  When  planted  in  the 
border  proper  much  of  their  beauty  is  lost.  We 
prefer  to  see  them  placed  more  conspicuouslj',  and 
unless  protected  by  a  thin  low-gtoivingcarpst  of 
Sedum  hispanicum  or  the  like,  the  flowers  arc 
soon  disfigured  b\-  heavy  rains.  (They  should  be 
grown  in  company  with  Wallflowers.  Polyauthus, 
and  (jther  things  in  a  window-box,  a  position  too 
frequently  forgotten  or  ignored,  yet  well  suited 
to  these  plants  by  reason  of  the  warmth  and  the 
shelter  afforded.  Last,  yet  not  least,  many 
kinds  maj'  be  grown  in  pots  for  the  sitting-room, 
or  if  grown  in  the  prepared  moss  fibre  in  the 
ornamental  bowls  now  in  vogue  they  nuike  delight- 
ful ornaments  for  the  table,  the  sunny  window 
and  other  places.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  these 
Irises  are  available  for  and  suited  to  a  considerable 
\ariety  of  circumstances,  and  to  the  lover  of  beauti- 
ful hardy  flowers  these  Irises  appeal  very  strongly. 

Soil. 
With  regard  to  soil,  the  majority  of  kinds 
prefer  a  very  sandy  drained  loam.  In  all  sand\' 
soils.  Heath  or  peat  soils  these  Irises  grow  well 
and  increase,  but  are  less  happy  if  planted  in 
retentive  or  clayey  soils.  To  all  such  soils 
plenty  of  sand,  builders'  sand  or  sharp  road  grit 
should  be  added,  while  surrounding  the  bulbs 
with  sand  will  assist  the  drainage  aljout  the 
roots,  which  is  impcjrtant.  Rich  soils  are  not  at 
all  necessary,  and  no  manure  must  be  used. 

Time  of  Planting. 
It  naturally  follows  tliat  any  group  of  plants 
flowering  over  a  period  of  months  should  not  be 
planted  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  while  such 
as  the  Scorpion  Iris  (I.  alata)  will  be  ready  for 
planting  in  August,  and  the  forms  of  I.  retiodata 
and  I.  persica,  with  their  allies,  during  Septem- 
lier,  the  larger-growing  leafy  kinds,  typified  b\- 
I.  orehioidcs,  may  be  planted  at  any  convenient 
time  to  tile  end  of  tlic  year.  While  the  early 
bulbous  kinds  sutler  to  some  extent  when  kept 
out  of  the  soil  an  unreasonal>le  time,  those  of 
tlic  aljove-named  group  sutt'er  little,  if  at  all,  by 
late  or  deferred  planting.  The  bulbs  slioidd  be 
planted  2  inches  or  3  inches  deep  when  planted 
in  the  open,  a  lesser  depth  will  suffice  when  the 
plants  are  grown  in  pots. 


Varieties. 
By  referring  to  the  accompanying  coloured 
plate  it  will  be  seen  that  three  distinct  types  are 
represented,  ample  proof  being  afforded  of  the 
beauty  and  colour  variation  found  in  tliese  plants. 
That  at  the  left  side  of  the  picture  is  Iris 
persica,  a  complete  plant,  buHi  and  flower  being 
shown.  This  remarkable  species  is  only  .'<  inches 
high,  and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  its  race. 
Within  recent  years  two  very  fine  novelties  have 
been  introduced.  These  belong  to  the  I.  persica 
group,  and  are  known  as  I.  Heldreichi  (steno- 
plij'lla),  with  lovely  pale  blue  flowers  of  large 
size  and  I.  Tauri  of  dark  violet  colour.  These 
are  most  valuable  for  early  flowering  and  fine 
colouring.      In    the   middle   of   the   picture    the 


are  in  flower  in  Februaiy  and  iMareh  in  the  open 
garden. 

The  larger  growing  species  at  the  right  hand 
side  of  the  plate  is  I.  sindjarensis,  a  native  of 
Mesopcjtamia,  and  the  nearly  entire  plant  witli  a 
portion  of  the  bulb  aflbrds  a  capital  idea  of  its 
leafy  character  and  vigour.  The  flowers  are  pale 
blue  and  very  fragrant.  The  bulb,  as  may  be 
seen,  is  large,  and  is  usuall\'  accompanied  by 
large,  oblong,  flesh_y  roots.  It  is  a  plant  of  great 
beauty  and  flowers  in  the  open  in  March.  Some 
otlier  notable  kinds  in  the  same  set  are  I. 
orcliioides  and  its  variety  I.  o.  ojcrulea.  The 
former  is  most  vigorous  and  a  highly  ornamental 
garden  plant,  growing  l.S  inches  high  or  more 
and   producing   five   or  six   stalked   blooms  of  a 


THK  NEW  SPIR.BA   (ilOAXTBA   ROSEA.     (See  page  ',/.'>'.) 


lovely  Violet-scented  I.  reticulata  and  its  variety 
purpurea  are  seen,  the  delicate  markings  and 
primary  shades  of  colour  being  well  depicted  in 
the  plate.  Still  within  the  limits  of  the  I. 
reticulata  group  are  such  valuable  kinds  as  I. 
Histrio,  an  easily-grown  plant  of  pale  blue  ;  I. 
liistrioides  of  clear  bright  blue,  marked  with 
spots  and  blotches;  I.  Krelagei,  &c.  Any  of  the 
forms  of  I.  reticulata  are  worth  growing,  the 
major  one  of  tlie  plant,  with  its  intense  violet- 
purple,  being  most  \alu.ible.  'J'hese  are  much  to 
be  recommended  for  pot  culture,  and  the  bulhs, 
if  potted  in  August  or  early  September,  make 
excellent  examples  for  flowering  in  a  cool  green- 
house in  January  and  later.  The  native  home  of 
the  group  is  the  Caucasus,  Asia  Minor,  Armenia, 
&c.    In  warm  situations  the  I.  reticulata  varieties 


I  rich  yellow  colour  in  April.  The  glossy  leaves 
are  1  foot  long  and  pointed.  I.  fosteriana,  I. 
Ijuchaiica  and  I.  Warleyensis  are  other  important 
kinds  of  the  same  group. 

A  beautiful  dwarf  and  early-flowering  species 
is  I.  I)anfordi;c  from  the  Cioilian  Taurus  and 
otlier  places.  The  rich  yellow  blossoms  of 
4  inches  high  ajipear  in  February*.  It  is  quite  a 
gem  in  its  wa^-.  To  the  foresioing  must  be  added 
1.  bakeriana,  whose  fragrant  flowers  are  coloured 
deep  violet,  bluish  lilac  .and  creamy  white.  I. 
Vartani.  with  light  blue  flowers,  is  another  of  the 
gems  of  this  race  and  verj'  early  flowering. 

E.   H.  Jenkin.s. 
[The  flowers  from  which  the  plate  was  prepared 

,  were   kindly   sent   by   Messrs.    Barr   and    Sons, 

'  King  Street,  Covent  (iarden.  ] 
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G^RT>ENING     FOR     BEGINNERS. 


SIMPLE    HINTS, 


POUR   TULIP    BULBS    IN    A    6-INCH    FLOWER-POT. 

BIILB8  TO  GROW  IN  POTS.— For  a 
supply  of  cvit  flowers  from  Christmas 
onwards,  and  also  for  the  decoration 
of  the  greenhouse,  bulbs,  more 
especially  Narcissus,  Tulips  and 
Hyacinths,  can  be  relied  on.  In- 
tending purchasers  will  do  well  to  order  their 
bulbs  without  delay,  for  large  consignments  of 
Dutch  bulbs  are  coming  to  hand.  Many  bulb 
vendcjrs  have  already  sent  out  their  catalogues 
to  customers.  Early  orders  should  ensure  good 
bulbs  being  obtained,  and  the  earlier  the  bulbs 
are  potted  up  the  sooner  will  the3'  make  roots 
and  growths,  which  should  result  in  better 
Bowers.  Medium-sized  firm  bulbs,  rather  than 
enormous  big  unsound  ones,  give  the  best  results. 

Potting.— The  soil  should  consist  of  sandy 
loam  three  parts,  one  part  leaf-mould,  adding  a 
little  coarse  sand  and  dried  cow  manure. 
September  is  a  good  month  for  potting  up  the 
bulbs.  They  may,  however,  be  done  as  late  as 
November.  The  top  of  the  bulbs  should  just 
show  above  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Press  the 
soil  in  the  pot  moderately  firm.  The  number  of 
bulbs  placed  in  each  pot  varies,  and  will  be  dealt 
with  later.  After  potting  water  the  soil 
thoroughly,  allow  the  pots  to  drain,  and  then 
plunge     them     in     ashes.       Use    old    ashes.      I 


remember  seeing  a  whole  collection  of  bulbs  ruined 
through  covering  them  with  new  ashes  from  the 
stoke-hole.  In  six  or  seven  weeks  the  bulbs 
should  be  examined  ;  those  which  are  making 
plenty  of  roots  and  beginning  to  grow  can  be 
removed  to  a  cold  frame.  Shade  from  bright 
light  for  a  few  days,  and  keep  them  near  the 
glass,  giving  water  as  required.  From  the  frame 
a  few  at  a  time  can  be  brought  into  the^  green- 
house as  required,  cn.- 

■;,_      '  'avii  ■ 

"The  Roman  Hyncinlh. — This  is  a  delightful 
sweet-scented  Hyacinth  with  pure  white  flowers. 
It  can   be  had  in  bloom  much  earlier  than  the 


THE    FOUR    TULIP    BULBS    \VHEN    POTTING     IS 

FINISHED. 

(The  tops  onlif  should  be  vutible.) 

Hyacinths.  If  no  greenhouse  is  available  they 
can  be  grovra  in  the  window  of  the  dwelling- 
house,  preferably  facing  south.  The3'  are  grow^l 
in  many  shades  of  colour,  with  both  double  and 
single  flowers  ;  the  latter  are  more  largely  grown, 
lieing  more  ornamental.  The  shades  of  colour 
are  so  numerous  that  the  grower  who  cannot  find 
suitable  colours  is  most  difficult  to  please.  The 
following  are  good  sorts:  (general  Pelissier 
(crimson),  Homerus  (dark  rose  I,  Norma  (pale 
pink),  Veronica  (scarlet).  Czar  Peter  (porcelain 
blue),  Leonidas  (blue),  William  I.  (blackish  blue). 
Alba  Superbissima  (white).  Baroness  von  Thuyll 
(an  old  favourite  white).  Grandeur  a  Merveille 
(blush  white),  Ida  (golden  yellowl  and  Yellow 
Hammer  (pure  yellow).  Hyacinths  ma}'  be 
grown  singly  in  o-inch  (48  size)  pots,  or  three 
t<jgether  in  li-uioh  or  7-inch  pots,  according 
t(j  the  size  of  the  bulbs.  The  bulbs  of  some 
\arieties  are  smaller  than  others.  Yellow 
Hyacinth  bulbs  as  a  rule  are  small ;  blue 
Hyacinth  bulbs  large. 

Tulips. — These  are  of  easy  culture.  There  is 
great  variety  in  the  growth  of  the  plants,  as  they 
vary  from  4  inches  to  fully  2  feet  in  height.  The 
'olour  of  the  flowers  of  manj'  sorts  is  brilliant. 
I'he   earliest   to   bloom    are   the   Duo   von   Thol 


SIX    D.WFODIL    BULBS    IN    A    7-INCH    FLOWBK-POT. 

(Then  arc  so  plai'vd  that  Ihi'  top«  o.f  the  bulbs  are  hvel 
with  the  Hm  0/  the  pot.) 


HYACINTHS   MAY    BE   GROWN    SINliLV   IN    4-INCH 
POTS. 

ordinary  Dutch  varieties.  Beginning  before 
Christmas,  it  is  possible  to  have  them  in  flower 
for  several  months  by  introducing  a  few  pots 
at  a  time  into  heat.  Three  or  four  bulbs  can 
be  potted  up  in  .5-inch  pots,  six  or  seven  bulbs 
in  a  pot  a  inches  in  diameter.  They  may  also 
be  grown  in  boxes  and  potted  up  as  the  flower 

!  spikes  push  up.  This  may  seem  severe  on  the 
bulbs,  but  it  does  no  harm  to  the  flowers  provided 

I  they  are  given  plenty  of  water.  The  bulbs  can 
be  discarded  after  flowering,  as  after  forcing  they 
are  of  very  little  use.  Each  bulb  produces 
several  spikes  of  flowers,  which  are  more  useful 
for  cutting  than  the  Dutch  varieties. 

Dutch    Hyacinths.  —  No   greenliouse,    however 
small,  is  complete  without  a  few  brilliant-coloured  ' 


LARCE    HYACINTH 


liULll    PLANTED 
POT. 


IN     A     4-INCH 
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varieties,  of  whicli  there  are  several  colours. 
These  do  better  if  grown  in  shallow  boxes  and 
potted  up  when  coming  into  flower.  Tlie  number 
of  bulbs  grown  in  a  pot  varies  according  to  the  1 
variety.  Five  is  not  too  man}'  of  Duo  von  Thols 
in  a  .")-ineh  pot.  Three  bulbs  would  be  enough 
of  the  strong  growing  sorts.     Prince  of  Austria, 


THREE  HYACINTH  BULBS  IN  A  6-INCH  FLOWER-POT. 
(This  shoifs  how  deepht  they  should  be  cocered.) 

for  instance,  (i-inch  (.S2  size)  pots  are  better  for 
the  stronger  growing  sorts,  four  or  five  bulbs 
being  grown  in  each  pot.  To  follow  these  we 
hive  the  earlj'  single  Dutch  sorts  :  Artus  (scarlet), 
Canary  Bird  (yellow).  Duchess  de  Parma  (orange 
red,  edged  yellow).  La  Reine  (white,  tinted  rose). 
Prince  of  Austria  (orange  scarlet,  fragrant,  a 
l)eauty).  Rose  Grisdelin  (rose  and  white),  iSnow- 
HaUe  (pure  white)  and  Yellow  Prince 
(pale  yellow).  The  following  double 
varieties  can  be  recommended  ;  Alba 
maxima  (white),  Couronned'Or  (orange 
yellow),  SalvatorRosa  (deep  rose),  and 
Toumesol  (scarlet,  edged  yellow). 
The  beautiful  tall  -  growing  Darwin 
Tulips  are  most  useful  for  growing  in 
pots  to  succeed  the  foregoing.  Clara 
Butt  (salmon  pink),  Europe  (rosy  scar- 
let), Harry  Veitch  (rich  deep  red).  La 
Candeur  (white).  La  Tulipe  Noire 
(black),  Margaret  (soft  pink),  Mrs. 
Farncombe  Sanders  (rich  red)  and 
Pride  of  Haarlem  (deep  rose). 


NarcissuK,  includinci  Daffodils.  — 
These  are  comparatively  easy  bulbs 
to  flower  in  pots.  With  one  or  two 
exceptions,  however,  they  will  not 
stand  hard  forcing,  but  require  to  be 
introduced  into  heat  gradually.  When 
the  bulbs  are  grown  to  supply  cut 
flowers  only,  it  is  more  economical 
when  space  is  limited  to  bring  them 
on  in  shallow  boxes  (4  inches  to  (>  inches 
deep).  When  treated  in  this  way  the 
bulbs  can  be  placed  fairly  close 
together,  and  only  half  covered  with 
soil.  The  number  of  bulbs  placed  in 
each  depend  on  the  size  of  the  bulbs 
and  also  the  pot ;  four  or  five  bulbs  of 
the  Trumpet  section  will  be  ample  for 
a  6-ineh  pot.  Varieties  like  Barrii  and 
Leedsii  have  smaller  bulbs,  conse- 
quently a  larger  quantity  can  be  grown 
in  pots  of  a  similar  size,  six  or  eight 
l)ulbs  will  not  be  too  many.  Practi- 
cally all  Narcissus  can  be  grown  suc- 
cessfully in  pots.  There  are,  however, 
certain  sorts  which  are  especially 
valuable  for  early  flowering ;  one  or 
two  of  the  best  in  each  section  are 
named.  Yellow  Trumpets  —  Golden 
Spur  and  Obvallaris  (the  Tenby  Daffo 
dil) ;  bicolor — Princeps ;  whiteTrumpet 
— Pallidus  precox  ;  double  Trumpet — 


Telamonius  plenus;  incomparabilis — SirWatkin; 
Barrii —Orphee  ;  Burbidgei — John  Bain;  Poeti- 
ous  precox  grandiflora. 

The  Tazil/a  or  Bunch  -floirered  I^arcisx!  are 
growni  chiefly  in  pots,  being  more  tender  than  the 
Daffodil  ;  they  cannot  be  relied  on  in  the  open 
air  year  after  year  as  can  the  preceding.  They 
are  free  flowering  and  sweet-scented.  For  pro- 
,  ducing  early  flowers  for  cutting  they  are  valuable. 
The  variety  known  as  Paper  White  is  the  earliest 
to  flower,  and  can  be  readily  obtain  in  bloom  by 
Christmas  if  potted  early.  Other  good  sorts  to 
follow  are  Double  Roman,  Grand  Monarque, 
Soleil  d'Or,  Newton  and  White  Pearl. 

Miniature  Daffodil. -i. — These  are  charming  for 
pots  or  pans  (shallow  pots),  (irown  in  a  cool 
greenhouse  they  will  flower  in  .January.  Twelve 
to  fifteen  bulbs  will  be  sufficient  for  shallow 
pots  5  inches  and  li  inches  in  diameter.  The 
following  are  all  desirable  :  Minimus,  Cycla- 
mineus.  Nanus,  .luncifolius.  Minor,  Triandrus 
albus  (Angel's  Tears)  and  Calathinus.  The 
Corbularias  or  Hoop  Petticoat  Daffodils  are 
charming  subjects  suitable  for  growing  in  the 
same  way.  There  are  three  colours— yellow, 
white  and  pale  citron. 

AN  EXCELLENT  ROSE.— A  Rose  I  should 
like  to  draw  attention  to  as  a  most  satisfactory 
one  from  all  points  of  view  is  one  of  the  newer 
ones  called  Hugh  Dickson,  sent  out  by  Messrs. 
Hugh  Dickson,  Belmont  Nurseries,  Belfast.  It 
is  a  splendid  Rose  for  the  beginner,  as  well  as  for 
the  exhibitor,  and  it  thrives  admirably  in  a 
sul>urban  garden.  The  blooms  are  large,  full 
and  of  a  brilliant  crimson,  while,  most  welcome 
of  all,  it  is  very  fragrant.  Several  j'ards  away 
the  fragrance  is  quite  pronounced,  and  what  a 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO    POT   BULBS   TOK    THE   GREENHOl'SE    OR 

(These  Daffodils  were  (jroivn  in  a  limng-rooni.) 


A    READTIFCL   TULIP    (ROSE  (IRIS    DE    LIN.) 
(Six  hulbs  in  a  :-inch  pot.) 

good  Rose  it  is  to  grow  !  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
would  be  best  as  a  half-climber  or  trained  against 
a  low  trellis,  for  it  makes  growths 
3  feet  or  4  feet  long  in  a  season,  these 
being  topped  by  bunches  of  three  or 
more  large  and  brilliant  blooms.  I 
have  two  plants  put  in  in  March, 
1905,  and  by  the  end  of  last  season 
they  had  made  such  good  shoots  that, 
instead  of  pruning  them  hard  back  last 
March  in  the  ordinary  "ay,  I  left  them 
full  length,  merelj' pegging  them  down 
in  a  semi -circular  fashion.  The  result 
is  that  this  year  each  pegged-down 
shoot  has  started  into  growth  at  almost 
every  joint,  and  each  of  the  growths 
lias  produced  a  number  of  flowers. 
— T. 

PRUNING  PEACH  TREES.— The 
best  time  to  attend  to  the  chief 
pruning  of  Peach  trees  is  after  the 
fruits  are  gathered.  If  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  fruits  of  Peach  trees 
are  produced  on  the  growths  made  the 
previous  year,  the  pruning  becomes  a 
simple  matter.  It  consists  simply  in 
tying  or  training  the  current  year's 
growths  so  that  they  maj'  bear  fruit 
next  year,  and  it  stands  to  reason  that 
in  order  to  make  room  for  the  new 
shoots  some  of  the  older  ones  must  be 
cut  out.  As  soon  as  the  fruits  are 
gathered  is  the  time  to  do  this.  One 
of  the  chief  matters  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  Peach  is  to  have  the  shoots 
thinly  disposed,  so  that  they  may  be 
well  exposed  to  the  influences  of  sun- 
shine and  air.  The  shoots  should  be 
at  least  3  inches  apart.  If,  as  was 
advised  in  The  Garden  last  spring, 
the  Peach  trees  were  disbudded 
properl}',  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to 
ascertain  M'hicli  shoots  to  remove  and 
to  determine  which  are  to  take  their 
places.  It  was  advised  to  leave  one 
good  growth  at  the  base  of  each  shoot 
bearing  fruit,  whicli  would,  of  course, 
be  quite  small  at  tlie  time.     The  shoot 
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at  tlie  base  lias  now  developed  and  grown  as  long 
as  the  fruiting  growth,  and  when  the  latter  is 
eut  out  the  other  is  trained  in  to  till  the  gap. 
'I'hus  the  proper  pruning  of  the  tree  now  depends 
upon  the  efficient  disbudding  in  the  spring. 
Unle.ss  the  latter  is  carried  out  as  it  should  be 
there  will  not  be  a  sufficient  number  of  new 
shoots,  appropriately  placed,  to  train  in  the 
place  of  the  old  ones. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 


A   BEAUTIFUL   CLIMBING    PLANT. 

iTacsonia  Van  Voi.exe.mh.) 

WHEN  trained  to  the  roof  of  a 
greenhouse  or  conservatory  this 
elimliiug  plant  makes  a  very 
pleasing  ert'eet  when  in  flower. 
It  should  never  be  allowed  to 
get  too  thick,  but  should  be 
frecjueutly  thinned,  so  that  the  flowers  hang 
gracefully  from  all  parts  of  the  roof.  When  once 
the  Tacsonia  in  full  vigour  gets  overcrowded,  it 
is  a  very  tedious  job  to  get  it  put  right,  hence 
my  remarks  anent  the  constant  and  timely 
attention  with  regard  to  thinning.  If  the  roots 
are  growing  in  a  properly  prepared  and  somewhat 
restricted  border,  abundance  of  water  is  needed 
during  the  summer  months  with  weak  manure 
water  at  intervals,  according  to  the  strength  of 
growth  ;  dryness  at  the  roots  means  a  weak 
growth  much  infested  with  red  spider. 

Wrolham  Park  Oanlaix.  H.  Markham. 


TUE    AFKICAN    LILY. 

(AoAPANTHrS.  ) 

These  most  useful  plants  for  standing  on 
terraces,  &c.,  during  the  summer  months,  when 
well  Hovvered,  make  a  tine  display.  They  are 
very  gross-feeding  plants,  and  should  be  re- 
potted at  intervals  of  two  years  or  so,  the  best 
time  of  w  hich  is  autumn.  Use  a  strong  loamy 
soil  with  a  good  supply  of  thoroughly-rotted 
manure  well  mixed  together.  When  potting  or 
•'  boxing"  them,  as  much  care  as  possible  should 
be  exercised  against  damaging  the  soft  Heshy 
roots  :  the  plants  winter  well  in  pits,  cool 
vineries,  &c. ,  and  should  he  kept  rather  drier  at 
the  roots  when  in  a  somewhat  dormant  state,  but 
during  sunmier-time  they  require  a  heavy  supply 
of  water  and  liquid  manure  to  keep  them"  healthy 
and  strong  to  flower  weL  ihe  following  year. 
W'rolliam  Park  Gardnrm.  H.  Makkham. 


THE    FUCHSIA. 

This  popular  plant  is  extensively  cultivated  by 
professional  and  amateur  gardeners.  The  ease 
with  which  it  can  be  grown  as  to  soil  and  situa- 
tion, its  flowering  foreight  ornine  months  during 
the  year  in  almost  any  size,  from  the  smallest 
t<i  the  largest  specimens  in  pots,  or  planted  out 
clothing  a  lofty  conservatory  pillar,  mark  it  as 
an  ideal  garden  plant.  Out  of  doors  in  the  open 
border  or  in  beds  it  forms  an  important  feature, 
unsurpassed  for  elegance  of  growth  and  the  pro- 
fusion of  flowers  produced  until  the  growth  is 
eut  down  by  frost.  Fuchsias  strike  readily  from 
cuttings  at  almost  any  time  of  the  year  when 
they  can  be  obtained  in  a  free-growing  condition 
and  not  disposed  to  flower.  A  good  method  is  to 
place  some  old  plants  in  warmth  about  February, 
and  as  soon  as  they  ha\e  made  shoots  2  inches 
long  take  them  off  and  insert  them  in  small  pots 
or  pans,  and  place  in  a  temperature  of  (10°. 
In  about  three  weeks'  time  they  will  be  rooted, 
and  will  need  to  be  potted  singly  in  3-inch  pots. 
The  compost  should  consist  of  three  parts  of  good 
fibrous  loam  and  one  of  leaf-soil,  with  a  good 
sprinkling  of  silver  sand  sufficient  to  render  the 
whole  porous.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  well 
established,  remove  them  to  a  shelf  near  the  glass 
in  a  warm  greenhouse,  and  if  large  specimens  are 


required  the  flowers  should  be  pinched  ofl'  and 
the  plants  ke])t  growing  as  long  as  possible. 

Syringe  them  twice  on  bright  days,  and  shade 
slightly  from  the  sun  when  it  is  iiowerful.  When 
they  are  well  rooted,  move  tliem  into  7-inch  pots, 
adding  some  well-decayed  cow  manure  to  the 
compost.  Fuchsias  are  highly  decoiative  when 
treated  as  greenhouse  climbers  :  for  this  purpose 
they  should  be  grown  on  single  stems,  and  when 
about  fi  feet  high  planted  out  and  tied  against  a 
rafter  or  pillar.  As  the  lateral  shoots  develop 
they  should  be  stopped,  and  this  results  in  a 
canopy  of  shoots,  which  hang  gracefully  and 
flower  continuously  throughout  the  summer. 

If  the  plants  become  infested  with  mealy  bug 
or  any  other  insect  pest,  fumigate  with  Benlley's 
Nicotine  Compound,  which  is  a  very  good  remedy. 
When  plants  are  recjuired  for  bedding,  the  end 
of  August  is  a  capital  time  to  strike  the  cuttings. 
Mrs.  K.  .J.  Hill,  Mme.  Cornellisen.  Urilliant  and 
Lye's  Own  are  good  varieties  for  this  class  of 
work.  When  they  are  removed  from  the  beds  in 
the  autunui,  thej'  should  be  potted  up  and  placed 
in  slightlj-heated  pits  fc^r  the  winter.  As  soon 
as  they  break  in  spring  prune  them  back  fairly 
hard,  and  syringe  on  bright  days  to  encourage 
free  growth.  About  the  end  of  April  they  may 
be  placed  in  the  open,  where  they  can  be  pro- 
tected from  frost  at  night.  They  should  be 
given  licjuid  manure  twice  a  weelc,  and  encouraged 
as  nnich  as  possible  in  order  to  obtain  bushy 
plants  for  liedding  out  in  .Tune. 

.1.  Gardner. 

SOWING  PERSI.\N  CYCLAMEN  SEED. 

I  THINK  a  timely  word  to  Cyclamen  growers  may 
be  of  service  at  the  present  time.  While  many 
growers  of  Cyclamen  sow  the  seed  in  November 
and  cultivate  for  two  years,  I  am  not  giving  a 
trade  secret  away  when  I  say  that  many  up-to- 
date  nurserymen  sow  their  seed  about  August 
and  flower  the  plants  the  following  season.  Seed 
shoidd  be  so«ii  ^ingly  in  pots  or  boxes,  over 
which  should  be  placed  a  sheet  of  glass  or  paper. 
Pick  off  the  young  plants  into  small  pots  as  soon 
as  the  first  leaf  has  full}-  developed  and  grow  on 
in  a  rather  warm,  moist  atmosphere  until  the 
early  spring,  when  they  should  be  ready  for 
another  shift  into  a  3-inch  pot.  By  the  eiid  of 
May  or  early  .June  they  are  potted  into  .'i-inoh 
pots,  and  this  forms  the  flowering  size  with  the 
majority  of  plants,  although  a  further  shift  in 
early  .Tuly  to  a  (i-inch  or  7-inch  pot  forms  a  useful 
larger  size.  The  secret  of  obtaining  good  plants 
in  this  short  space  of  lime  lies  in  keeping  the 
plants  growing  by  repeated  potting.  With 
the  coming  of  warm  da3-s  in  spring  plants  should 
be  kept  cooler  and  in  hot  weather  w  ell  shaded, 
with  abundance  of  air.  At  Messrs.  Hugh  Low 
and  Co.'s  Bush  Hill  I'ark  Nursery  the  above 
methods  are  carried  out  with  much  success.  Now 
that  we  have  sueh  fine  .salmon  shades,  the 
Cjclamen  is  one  of  the  best  « inter-flowering 
plants.  L.  .1.  C. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Ai.Tiioicn  much  depends  upon  the  weather, 
generally'  speaking  the  plants  may  be  housed 
from  September  "2.")  until  the  first  week  in 
October.  This  will  be  the  most  suitable  time  for 
the  majority  of  localities.  .Some  varieties  require 
moving  inside  earlier  than  the  dates  named. 
When  the  flowers  begin  to  show  their  colour  the 
plants  should  be  removed  under  cover.  Before 
their  removal  inside  thoroughly  examine  the 
plants  for  mildew  and  dust  with  black  sulphur. 
Remove  all  dead  lea\es  and  wash  the  pots  clean. 
Avoid  overcrowding.  Allow  the  phints  sufiicient 
space  for  light  and  air  to  pass  freelj'  among  them 
or  the  foliage  is  sure  to  spoil.  Fumigate  the 
plants  three  successive  evenings  to  make  sure  all 
insect  life  is  destroyed.  Manure  water  must  be 
given  ;  that  made  from  eow  and  sheep  manure, 
with  occasional  applications  of  .«uch  manures  as 
Clay's  Fertilizer  and  Peruvian  gimno  for  a 
change,  is  the  best. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

LATE  SUMMER  CROPPING  OF  THE 
KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

"^"l    ^HK  present    is   almost  as   important   a 
I  time  with  regard  to  cropping  a  garden 

I  with  winter  and  spring  crops  as   the 

I  spring     for     summer     and     autumn 

\  supplies.       Many    spring  -  sown    and 

planted  crops  will  now  have  been 
consumed,  leaving  the  ground  ready  for  other 
crops  to  follow.  It  a  sign  of  bad  and  wasteful 
gardening  when  broad  patches  of  garden  land  arc 
left  bare  for  long  at  this  time  of  the  year.  It 
will,  in  most  in.stances,  have  been  liberally 
manured  and  deeply  cultivated  for  the  spring 
crops.  In  that  case  no  further  manuring  will  be 
necessary  at  this  time.  Forking  the  ground  over 
some  !t  inches  or  10  inches  deep  will  be  all  that 
is  necessary  before  the  vegetables  mentioned 
below  may  lie  planted  and  others  sown.  Large 
breadths  of  Potatoes,  Peas,  Cauliflowers  and 
Broad  Beans  will  have  been  cleared,  making 
room  for  such  useful  subjects  as  Brussels  Sprouts, 
Coleworts  (or  .Maiden  Cabbage),  Kale  or  Borecole, 
Broccoli.  Leeks  and  Celery.  Brussels  Sprouts  may 
be  planted  at  this  rather  late  sea.son  2  feet  apart 
in  the  row  and  2J  feet  between  the  rows.  The 
Colewort,  one  of  the  most  delicious  winter  vege- 
tables we  have,  is  in  season  from  November  to  the 
middle  of  .Tune.  They  should  be  planted  in  a 
w  arm  border  of  fairly  rich  soil  at  9  inches  apart. 
They  will  make  chubby,  compact  little  Cabbages 
by  the  Ijeginning  of  November  :  then  there  is 
the  Borecole  or  Kale,  the  hardiest  of  all  vegetables 
and  most  useful  in  spring,  often  being  the  only 
one  of  the  Brassica  tribe  left  in  the  garden  after 
a  hard  w  inter.  The  following  are  among  the  best : 
The  Curl}-  Green,  the  Scotch,  Cottager's  and 
Asparagus  Kale  ;  these  should  be  planted  2  feet 
apart.  The  best  Broccol  for  early  winter  is 
Snow's  Winter  White  :  for  later  use  Safeguard 
and  Reading  Giant  are  among  the  best,  and  for 
late  spring  and  early  summer  Sutton's  Late 
((Kieen  and  Veitch's  Model  are  the  hardiest. 
These  should  be  planted  '2  feet  apart,  and  the 
ground  made  as  firm  as  po^sible. 

Karly  Snowball  Cauliflowers  may  also  be 
plantednow  l.S  inches  apart.  Leeks  may  beplantetl 
for  late  spring  and  early  summer  supplj-.  These 
should  be  planted  in  row-s  1  foot  apart  and 
7  inches  between  the  plants  in  the  row-.  Cut  off 
a  small  portion  of  the  leaves  before  planting  and 
dibble  them  in  the  soil  at  least  5  inches  deep  in 
order  that  the  stem  may  become  partU-  blanchetl 
by  the  time  they  are  taken  up.  The  Leek  is, 
like  the  Kale,  one  of  the  hardiest  vegetables  of 
the  garden.  Those  planted  now  will  be  fit  for 
the  table  from  Christmas  to  May. 

Celery  planted  now  will  stand  the  winter 
better  than  earlier  planted.  It  will  be  found 
useful  for  fla\ouring  soups  after  the  earlier  and 
more  blanched  Celerj-  is  over.  Alxjut  Sep- 
tember l.")  is  a  good  time  to  plant  any  sown 
Cabbages  for  spring  and  early  summer  supply. 

The  foregoing  relates  only  to  vegetables  which 
may  be  planted  now-.  There  are  other  useful 
winter  and  spring  vegetables  which  may  be 
produced  by  the  present  sowing  of  seeds,  such  as 
Turnips,  Spinach  and  Carrots  (to  pull  through 
the  w-inter  while  small  I.  Piirslej-  if  sown  now- 
will  stiind  a  hard  winter  better  than  when  sown 
eailier. 

Lettuce  and  Endive  should  now  be  sown  for 
winter  salads.  The  best  Cos  Lettuce  for  this 
purpose  is  the  Black-seeded  Bath.  It  stands  the 
« inter  better  than  an}-  other  Cos  variety.  The 
hardiest  Cabbage  Lettuce  is  still  the  old  hard}- 
Hammersmith,  although  in  quality  and  flavour 
it  is  much  inferior  to  Stanstead  Park  and 
Sutton's  Winter  White. 

For  winter  salads  it  is  best  to  depend  on  the 
Cabbage  rather  than  the  Cos  Lettuce,  as  being 
hardier  and  capable  of  giving  a  greater  iiuantity 
of  blanched  and  usable  leaves.     Seeds  of  these 
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should  be  sown  in  drills  !l  inches  apart  and 
3  inches  deep.  Sow  very  thinly,  and  as  soon  as 
the  plants  are  large  enough  to  liandle  plant  out 
in  rows  on  well-cultivated  and  manured  land  in 
a  sunny  position  at  12  inches  apart  and  II  inches 
apart  in  the  rows.  A  few  seeds  at  intervals  of  a 
fortnight  may  be  sown  from  now  until  the  end  of 
September  for  suoeessional  crops.  The  later- 
sown  plants  should  not  he  transplanted  but 
thinned  out  to  It  inches  apart  in  the  row  ;  tliey 
will  stand  the  winter  better  in  this  waj'  than 
when  transplanted.  \ 

Endive  is  an  indispensable  salad  plant  that 
may  be  now  sown  and  treated  in  a  similar  way 
to  the  Lettuce.  In  late  autumn  and  winter  when 
fiUly  grown  the  plants  may  be  taken  up  and 
placed  in  a  dark  INIushroom  hovise  or  some  other 
dark  room  where  it  is  not  too  cold  for  blanching. 
Suitable  varieties  are  the  Moss,  the  White,  the 
(5reen-curled  and  Round  Batavian,  the  latter 
being  the  hardiest  of  all.  Owen  Thomas. 

MAKING    A    NEW    GARDEN. 

September  is  a  capital  month  for  preparing  the 
land  which  is  intended  to  do  duty  as  a  kitchen 
garden,  either  by  making  additions  or  creating 
new  ones.  Much  will  depend  on  the  after-success 
as  to  the  way  it  is  treated  in  the  first  instance. 
Choose,  if  possible,  a  piece  of  old  pasture  land 
that  is  well  sheltered  from  the  north  and  east 
winds.  Though  it  does  not  often  fall  to  the  lot 
of  the  gardener  to  pick  and  choose  the  site,  it  is 
nevertheless  of  great  importance  that  a  good  one 
should  be  selected  if  good  crops  of  vegetables  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year  are  desired,  and  also  hardy 
fruits  are  to  be  produced.  It  should  also  be  taken 
into  consideration  that,  generally  speaking,  a 
kitchen  garden,  after  once  it  is  made,  is  expected 
to  do  duty  for  many  years  to  come,  and  when 
well  and  systematically  managed  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not.  After  deciding  on  the 
arrangements  as  to  the  walks  and  plots,  a  proper 
system  of  draining  should  be  thoroughly  carried 
out,  using  4-inch  agricultural  pipes  for  the 
purpose. 


BOOKS. 


The  Insect  Hunter's  Companion.* 

This  is  the  fifth  edition  of  this  well-known  little 
book,  which  at  the  time  it  was  written  was  the 
most  useful  text-book  on  the  subject  of  collecting 
insects  for  the  young  collector.  The  Editor  in 
his  preface  says  :  "  The  endeavour  here  to  bring 
this  information  up-to-date  in  as  terse  a  manner 
as  possible  has  necessitated  the  re-writing  and 
the  addition  of.  certain  paragraphs."  This  has 
been  done  to  a  ver}'  considerable  extent,  but  he 
has  not  eliminated — as  he  might  have  done,  with 
much  advantage,  in  an  entirely  practical  work 
which  this  should  be — a  considerable  amount  of 
old-fashioned  language  and  sentences  wliich 
merely  act  as  padding,  and  do  not  in  any  way 
add  to  the  information  given.  Facetious 
paragraphs  which  were  quite  in  fashion  when 
the  book  was  written  are  quite  out  of  date 
now  ;  for  example,  paragraphs  on  pages  1(J5, 
107  and  108.  "  Stately  rectors  "  and  "  very 
clever  and  scientific  medical  men  "  do  not  now  (if 
they  ever  did)  find  any  difficulty  in  understanding 
why  persons  collect  insects :  in  fact,  many  of  them 
do  so  themselves.  The  novice  will  no  doubt  find 
this  a  useful  book  :  but  it  would  be  found  more  so 
if  an  index  had  been  added  and  it  had  been 
printed  in  larger  type.  The  list  of  entomological 
books  recommended  on  pages  'Xi  and  94  is  very 
meagre.  The  author  says  :  "  Of  these  so  many 
might  be  named  that  I  must  be  content  to  men- 
tion one  or  two  only  which  will  aid  the  beginner, 
and  then  must  leave  any  further  selection  to  him 
as  his  experience  may  dictate. "  What  experience 
has  a  beginner  ? 

'  "  The  Insect  Hunter's  Companion."  By  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Greene,  M.A.  ;  revised  and  extended  by  A.  B.  Fann. 
Fifth  edition ;  price  Is.  (id.    West,  Newman  and  Co.    1907. 
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FOE    THE    SOUTH    AND    SOUTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Flower    Garden. 

PYRAMIDAL  BELLFLOWER  (CAM- 
PANULA PYRAMIDALIS),  blue 
and  white,  has  for  some  time  been 
very  fine  on  the  mixed  border 
and  rough  parts  of  the  rock  gar- 
den. Young  stock  raised  from  seed, 
as  recommended  in  a  previous  calendar,  should 
now  be  ready  for  potting  up,  and  all  surplus 
stock  not  required  for  this  purpose  should  he 
planted  out  in  the  border  in  vacant  places 
among  shrubs  and  the  rougher  parts  of  the  rock 
garden.  Even  on  the  top  of  dry  retaining  walls 
it  is  quite  happy. 

Lavender. — Where  the  flowers  are  over  the 
bushes  should  now  be  trimmed  with  the 
hedge  shears.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  increase 
the  stock  by  cuttings  ;  side  shoots  will  root 
readily  at  this  season  if  lined  in  a  warm  and 
fairly  dry  border.  Young  stock  should  always 
be  kept  up,  as  I  find  it  is  best  when  replanted 
every  third  or  fourth  year. 

Hardy  Fruit. 
Preparing  Soil  for  Autumn  Planting. — Where 
it  is  intended  to  plant  young  stock  during 
November,  get  the  ground  prepared  for  this 
purpose  at  once.  Well  trench  it,  and  for  C4oose- 
berries.  Currants  and  Raspberries  plenty  of  good 
manure  should  be  worked  in.  When  the  ground 
is  ridged  it  will  get  well  aerated  before  planting 
time,  but  new  ground  that  has  not  been 
regularly  trenched  should  be  bastard  trenched. 
If  intended  for  Apples,  Pears,  Plums  or  Cherries, 
no  manure  should  be  added,  as  young  trees 
generally  tend  to  grow  too  much  wood.  If  the 
staple  is  poor,  it  may  be  improved  by  the 
addition  of  road  scr.ipings,  wood  ashes,  &c.  The 
former  should  have  been  laid  up  for  a  year, 
mixed  with  lime  and  tinned  frequently.  For 
stone  fruits,  if  the  soil  is  non-calcareous,  plenty 
of  lime  rubbish  should  be  added. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 
Nerines. — If  necessary  these  should  be  repotted 
at  this  time,  using  plenty  of  coarse  sand  in  the 
soil.  They  should  only  be  potted  about  every 
third  year,  as  they  flower  best  when  pot-bound. 
Four  or  five  bulbs,  accordnig  to  size,  may  be  put 
into  a  (i-iuoh  pot,  leaving  ample  room  for  water- 
ing, as  they  require  copiovis  supplies  when 
growing.  As  the  bulbs  increase  they  tend  to  rise 
out  of  the  pots.  Stand  them  on  a  greenhouse 
shelf  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  water  care- 
fully until  they  form  plenty  of  new  roots.  Stock 
that  is  not  repotted  should,  when  they  commence 
to  grow,  be  stood  in  a  tub  of  water  to  get  the 
ball  thoroughly  moistened. 

Kitchen  Garden. 
Spring-soiim  Onions  in  most  gardens  should 
now  be  ready  for  storing.  They  should  be  pulled 
up  and  laid  out  to  dry  on  the  ground  if  the 
weather  is  dry  and  fine  ;  if  wet,  they  must  be 
laid  out  on  boards  or  removed  under  cover. 
When  properly  dried  they  should  be  cleaned  and 
stored  in  a  cool,  airy  shed,  keeping  out  the  thick- 
necked  ones  for  immediate  use. 

John  Coutts. 
(Gardener  to  Sir  T.  Dyke  Aoland,  Bart. ) 
Killerton  Gardens,  Exeter. 


FOE    THE    NORTH   AND    NORTH 

MIDLANDS, 

Plants    Under    Glass. 

Chinese  Primul.\s. — Late  batches  raised  from 
seed  this  year  should  receive  their  final  potting  ; 
also  the  main   batch  of  P.    obconica.      A  fairly 


rich,  rather  light  soil  suits  their  requirements, 
and  .l-inch  and  fi-inch  pots  are  quite  large  enough. 

Hiiiiariliirilleas,  planted  out  in  the  conservatory 
(jr  greenhouse,  should  be  encouraged  to  rest  by 
reducing  the  water  supply,  at  tlie  same  time 
ensuring  a  free  circulation  of  air.  Remove  plants 
in  pots  to  a  cool  airy  house,  and  treat  similarly 
in  respect  to  the  supply  of  water. 

Violets. — These  should  now  be  lifted  from  the 
open  ground  and  transplanted  into  pits  or  frames. 
Lift  with  a  good  l)all  of  soil ;  if  the  border  they 
are  in  is  at  all  dry,  give  a  good  soaking  of  water 
the  day  before  lifting.  Plant  within  6  inches  of 
the  glass,  so  that  tliey  may  obtain  as  much  liglit 
as  possible.  After  planting,  water  well  to  settle 
the  soil  around  the  roots  ;  then  place  on  the 
sashes  ;  keep  the  plants  shaded  until  established 
in  their  new  quarters.  When  again  growing 
freely,  if  the  weather  continues  mild,  the  sashes 
may  be  left  off  day  and  night  until  frost  makes 
its  appearance.  They  must  be  carefully  guarded 
against  attacks  of  red  spider. 

Fruits  Under  Glass. 
Cncnmhers.— A  sowing  should  be  made  at  the 
present  time,  and  another  about  a  fortnight 
later,  to  furnish  plants  for  producing  fruit 
during  the  winter  months.  The  plants  will  have 
a  long  period  of  growth,  and  old  hot-beds  should 
be  cleared  out  and  fresh  material  made  up,  with 
the  pits  thoroughly  cleansed  of  insects  ;  lime- 
wash  the  walls.  Have  young  healthy  plants  in 
readiness  when  the  beds  are  prepared,  and  plant 
in  a  small  quantity  of  soil,  afterwards  giving 
light  top-dressings  at  short  intervals,  as  the  roots 
apiiear  on  the  surface.  Ventilate  on  all  favour- 
able occasions,  so  that  the  plants  may  make 
sturdy  growth.  Plants  in  pits  and  frames  should 
be  encouraged  to  develop  young  growths. 
Remove  all  decayed  leaves  and  old  growths. 
If  showing  signs  of  exhaustion,  give  top-dressings 
of  rich  soil  and  liquid  manure,  placing  fresh 
linings  to  the  frames  to  maintain  bottom-heat. 

Hardy  Fruit. 
Preparing  the  Fruit-room. — If  the  fruit-room 
has  not  been  cleaned,  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
doing  so  for  the  early  varieties.  The  shelves  and 
woodwork  should  be  well  washed  down  and  a 
coating  of  limewash  applied  to  the  walls. 
Gathering  of  the  fruit  must  be  done  with  care  if 
good  examples  are  needed,  one  layer  of  fruit 
placed  in  a  flat-bottomed  basket  well  lined  with 
wood  wool  or  other  packing  material.  Early 
Pears  do  not  long  remain  in  good  condition  after 
being  gathered,  and  are  best  picked  from  the 
tree  according  to  demand. 

Flower  '  i_Jarden. 

Bedding. — The  bulk  of  the  bedding  cuttings 
should  now  be  inserted,  as  earlyf-struck  cuttings 
pass  though  tire  winter  with  few  losses. 

Phloxes,  d-e. — Cuttings  may  now  be  propa- 
gated, and  will  strike  freely  under  a  hand-glass 
in  sandy  soil.  They  will  be  ready  for  trans- 
planting in  the  spring.  Cuttings  of  Veronicas, 
Lavender,  Rosemary,  Auoubas  and  various  shrubs 
may  be  inserted  at  this  time  in  a  border  that  is 
protected  from  cold  winds.  Let  the  base  rest  on 
a  layer  of  sand  or  road  grit,  and  press  it  down 
firinl}'  so  that  no  air  spaces  are  left  round  the 
cuttings. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Lettuce. — In  order  to  have  plants  that  will 
stand  through  the  winter,  several  sowings  shoidd 
lie  made  during  September.  Choose  ground  that 
has  been  recently  trenched  or  where  the  soil  is 
porous,  so  that  winter  rains  maj'  drain  away, 
otherwise  in  wet  soils  a  loss  will  result. 

Potatoes.  — All  early  and  second  early  Potatoes 
should  be  lifted  and  stored  without  delaj'.  If 
any  are  required  for  seed,  a  selection  of  suitable 
tubers  should  be  left  on  the  ground  to  become 
green  and  dry,  after  which  tlie3'  may  be  stored 
in  a  cool  shed  for  the  winter. 

W.  H.  Lambert. 
(Gardener  to  Earl  Grey. ) 

Howick,  Northumberland. 
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ANSWERS 
CORRESPONDENTS 


RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answers.  The  Editor  intends 
to  itiake  The  Garden  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire 
assistance,  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may  be, 
and  with  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
" Ans^cers  to  Correspondents"  colu7nn.  All  cornmunica- 
tirnis  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  a7id  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Garden,  so,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Oarden,  London, 
W.C.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the 
paper.  When  mare  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be 
on  a  separate,  piece  of  paper. 


FLOWER   GARDEN. 
Half-hardy  Nymphaeas  (ir.  A.  P.). 

We  are  not  quite  sure  if  we  understand  what 
you  mean  by  the  above,  Init  if  the  appellation 
includes  the  stellata  group,  i.e.,  the  blue-flowered 
kinds,  these  maj'  be  wintered  in  any  frame  or 
position  where  the  temperature  does  not  fall 
below  .35°.  The  position  you  name  will  do  quite 
well  provided  the  receptacles  are  not  in  close 
proximity  to  the  hot-water  pipes.  The  plants 
may  be  restarted  into  growth  in  .January  or 
February,  or  later  if  you  wish,  by  bringing  them 
into  the  light  and  increasing  the  warmth  of  the 
water  in  which  they  are  growing.  If  the  plants 
are  of  the  group  suggested  not  much  water  is 
necessary  during  the  winter  season,  and  the  roots 
will  be  quite  safe  in  the  moist  soil  for  some  weeks. 

Plants  for  bed  (.-i.   K.  j/.).— As  you 

desire  an  entire  change,  and  with  plants  that  do 
not  require  any  housing  in  winter,  we  think 
you  would  best  attain  this  end  by  planting  the 
bed  with  such  a  Rose  as  Richmond,  and  by 
carpeting  the  whole  with  the  pure  white  Viola 
Purity.  The  above-named  Rose  is  a  novelty,  but 
a  really  superb  and  profuse-flowering  sort",  suit- 
able for  bedding.  Other  Roses  quite  good  for 
the  purpose  are  Liberty  and  Lady  Battersea. 
For  spring  effect  the  bed  might  be  planted  with 
Narcissus  Emperor,  Sir  Watkin  or  Empress,  and 
these  planted  at  6  inches  deep  would  not  interfere 
with  the  annual  planting  of  the  Viola.  This 
arrangement  would  provide  you  with  a  per- 
manent bed,  which,  when  planted,  would  give 
little  trouble. 

Dahlia  leaves  damaged  (S.  B.  H.). 

The  trouble  is  caused  by  one  of  the  so-called 
leaf-miners,  the  result  of  a  small  fly  depositing 
its  eggs  in  the  leaves  of  the  plants,  the  gruli 
when  hatched  working  within  the  cuticle. 
In  these  circumstances  the  only  way  to  get 
rid  of  the  pests  or  reduce  their  numbers  is  to 
pick  oft'  and  burn  the  ati'eeted  leaves.  Where 
greenhouse  plants  are  prone  to  these  attacks  an 
occasional  fumigating  with  Nicoticide  will  keep 
the  fly  in  cheek.  Plants  in  the  open  air  should 
be  made  distasteful  to  the  pest,  and  this  may  be 
done  by  occasionally  syringing  overhead  with 
soot  water.  The  bitterness  which  the  soot  leaves 
behind  is  opposed  to  the  frequent  visits  of  the 
enemy.  (^)uassia  solution  is  also  excellent  for  the 
purpose,  and  the  plants  treated  with  it  retain 
the  bitterness  for  two  or  three  weeks.  Take  a 
quart  of  Quassia  chips  and  boil  them  in  a  dis- 
carded saucepan  till  the  chips  sink  to  the  bottom. 
Strain  off  the  liquid  and  dissolve  3oz.  of  soft  soap 
therein.  This,  when  diluted,  will  make  three 
gallons.     Use  soft  water. 

Foxglove  (/.  ffmfOTi).— The  Ko.vglove  sent  is  not 
that  known  as  the  monstrosum  variety,  and  would  appear 
rather  to  represent  a  good  white  variety  of  the  Glo.tinia- 
flowered  strain.  In  any  case  it  is  worth  perpetuating  by 
means  of  seeds,  and  by  selecting  these  each  year  only  from 
the  flnest-Howered  varieties  a  much  improved  strain  might 
presently  be  evolved. 

Lenten  Rose  seeds  not  appeaplng:  (&'■  W.). 
As  the  seed.s  were  only  sown  in  .lune  thei-e  is  no  time  lost 
yet,  for  they  will  sometimes  lie  in  the  gmund  for  a  whole 
year  and  ultimately  germinate.    It  is  a  great  advantage  to  ' 


sow  the  seed  directly  it  is  ripe,  but  whether  yours  was  old 
and  useless  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  us  to  say,  as  the 
success  or  failure  attending  seed  sowing  depends  greatly 
upon  the  treatment  given. 

Lilies  failing  (■'^.  H.).—Vfe  fail  to  recognise  the 
species  from  the  tiny  bits  sent,  and  without  knowing  this 
oi'  having  before  us  some  evidence  as  to  which  group  the 
plant  belongs,  we  cannot  assist  you.  If  you  will  send  us 
a  fairly  representative  portion  of  stem-growth  with  leaves 
attached  we  will  endeavour  to  assist  you.  If  it  is  one  of 
which  you  have  jplenty  you  might  send  a  bulb  also,  but 
this  is  not  essential. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 
Growing   Oleanders   (//.    .S.  i.      The 

Oleander  is  ratlier  susceptible  to  chills,  and  being 
out  of  doors  the  cold  and  changeable  weather  we 
have  had  may  have  caused  the  buds  to  drop.  At 
the  same  time  if  too  much  cramped  at  the  roots, 
the  buds  often  fail  to  develop  properly.  It  is 
probable  /lat  your  plants  would  have  been  much 
improved  had  you  potted  them  early  in  the 
season.  A  copious  supply  of  water  is  necessarv 
for  the  Oleander,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
drainage  must  be  effectual. 

Begonias  unsatisfactory  (J.  McU.). 

There  is  little  doubt  that  your  Begonias  have 
been  grown  too  warm  and  in  a  moisture-laden 
atmosphere,  the  decay  being  caused  by  the  e.\- 
oessively  succulent  character  of  the  leaves.  This 
variet}',  (Uoire  de  Lorraine,  is  not  a  stove  plant, 
but  prefers  a  genial  temperature,  such  as  an 
intermediate  house  where  a  reasonable  circulation 
of  air  is  kept  up.  If  you  have  been  using  stimu- 
lants, we  should  advise  you  to  discontinue  them 
till  the  plants  have  got  the  better  of  their  present 
unhealthy  state. 

Potting  Fuchsias  (H.  )).).  A  deci 
dedlj'  dittieult  question  to  answer,  for  Fuchsias 
struck  from  cuttings  last  spring  might  be  by 
now,  if  carefully  attended  to,  good  flowering 
specimens  in  pots  5  inches  or  (i  inches  in  diameter, 
while  on  the  other  hand  they  might  be  now  only 
in  3-inch  pots.  The  term  young  Fuchsias  is  too 
vague  for  us  to  give  a  definite  answer,  but  if  it 
refers  to  cuttings  just  struck,  your  better  way 
will  be  to  pot  them  into  pots  3  inches  in  diameter, 
in  which  they  should  pass  the  winter,  and  in 
spring  be  shifted  into  a  larger  size.  It  is  now 
too  late  to  put  Chrysanthemums  into  large  pots. 

Gloxinia  floweps  (A.  E.  C.).— The  blooms  you 
enclose  are  deformed.  It  is  not  natural  for  them  to  come 
like  it,  but  such  cases  freciuently  occur,  especially  among 
highly-cultivated  plants.     It  is  of  no  value. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Madresfield  Court  Grape  split- 
ting (D.  0.  X.).— The  splitting  of  the  berries 
is  characteristic  of  this  Grape.  This  takes  place 
after  the  commencement  and  through  the  last 
swelling  of  the  berries  while  colouring  is  taking 
place,  and  this  no  doubt  is  the  mischief  from 
which  our  correspondent's  Grapes  are  suffering, 
judging  from  the  more  than  half-decayed  sample 
berries  received.  As  far  as  it  is  known,  splitting 
is  caused  by  too  much  moisture  at  the  roots  or 
in  the  atmosphere,  or  in  both,  and  in  some  cases 
to  under-cropping.  It  is  more  common  among 
young  and  over  robust  Vines  than  older  ones. 
Our  correspondent  has  done  right  in  permitting 
the  extension  of  lateral  growths,  with  the  object 
of  partly  diverting  sap  circulation  from  the 
berries  ;  but  when  this  growth  becomes  too  dense 
it  encourages  moisture  to  hang  about  the  Grapes 
too  long,  thus  unconsciously  encouraging  that 
which  it  was  intended  to  abate.  We  should 
now  shorten  the  young  lateral  growths  to  half 
their  length,  ventilate  more  freely  during  the  day 
both  back  and  front,  leaving  the  ventilators, 
back  and  front,  slightly  open  all  night,  and  keep- 
ing a  drier  atmosphere  by  slightly  increasing  the 
heat  in  the  hot- water  pipes.  Water  at  the  roots 
must  not,  of  course,  be  altogether  withheld,  but 
it  should  be  applied  only  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
keep  the  Vines  in  health.  Another  year  let"  the 
Vines  carry  rather  heavier  crops.  This  will  lessen 
the  sap  pressure  by  giving  the  Vines  more  to  do. 


Walnut  tree  not  fruiting  (G.   W.).— We  are 

afraid  that  you  can  do  little  to  make  your  Walnut 
tree  fruit.  Root-pruning  is  difficult  to  carry  out,  as  the 
main  roots  are  of  a  deep  descending  nature.  The  idea 
that  if  the  fruit  was  knocked  off  by  long  poles  handled 
somewhat  vigorously  it  would  tend  to  increase  the  yield 
another  year  is  now  generally  considered  absurd. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Catepplllaps  (./.  J.  Oreene).—l  am  soi-ry  to  say  that 
when  your  letter  and  box  reached  us  the  latter  was  so 
crashed  and  the  envelope  torn  that  the  caterpillars  had 
made  their  escape. — G.  .S.  .S. 

Fungus  (M.  E.  Dohbs).— The  name  of  the  fungus  in- 
festmg  the  Strawberry  plants  is  -Ethalium  septicum,  or, 
according  to  recent  nomenclature,  Fuligo  septica.  It  is 
common  on  wood,  tan,  leaves  and  all  sorts  of  substances  in 
woods,  plantations  and  gardens.  It  appears  first  as  a 
thick  yellow  slime,  and  then  changes  to  a  violet-brown 
dusty  mass,  the  latter  being  a  vast  collection  of  the  repro- 
ductive bodies  or  spores.  Beyond  disfiguring  plants  in  an 
offensive  maimer,  it  does  no  real  harm,  and  you  will 
probably  not  be  troubled  with  it  again.  In  the  slimy  stage 
its  groivth  may  be  arrested  by  a  dressing  of  salt  or  lime. 

Names   of  plants. —JfoorAcn.—Soapwoit   (Sapo- 

naria  officinalis  fl-pl.). George  Tu'eddeU.—Colutea  arbo- 

rescens  (Bladder  .Senna),   a  hardy  deciduous  shrub. 

■/antes    G.    G.    Z,.— Australian    Bluebell    Creeper   (Sollya 

heterophylla). A.  D.  B.— Campanula  portenschlaglana, 

which  is  the  same  as  C.  muralis. 0.  X.  F.  A'.— Vellow 

Corn  Marigold  (Chrysanthemum  segetum) J.  J.  M.~ 

We  believe  the  Rose  to  be  Souvenir  de  C.  Viennot. 

G.  B~\,  Erica  cinerea;  2,  Vincetoxicum  purpurescens ; 
3,  too  dried  up  to  identify  ;  4.  Digitalis  ambigua  ;  .=i,  Erica 
atricta. 


SOCIETIES. 


SCOTTLSH  HORTICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 
A  VISIT  was  paid  recently  to  the  Glencarse  nurseries  of 
Messrs.  .Storrie  and  Storrie,  Dundee  and  Glencarse,  when 
a  good  company,  numbering  about  Hfty,  travelled  by  rail 
to  Glencarse  station.  They  were  received  by  Mr.  David 
Storrie,  the  head  of  the  firm,  and  were  kindly  entertained 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sti)rrie.  The  nui-series  of  the  firm  were 
inspected  with  great  interest,  and  the  large  and  varied 
stocks  of  large  and  small  fruits  studied  carefully,  these 
being  a  great  feature  of  the  nursery  and  an  object  of 
special  study  on  the  part  of  Mr.  D.  Storrie,  who  maintains 
trial  collections  to  test  the  cropping  qualities  and  the 
nomenclature  in  several  of  the  favourite  fruits.  The 
stocks  of  flowering  plants,  of  which  the  Itau  have  made  a 
speciality,  such  as  Begonias,  Celi.sias,  streptocarpi. 
Auriculas,  Polyanthuses,  Primroses  and  cithers,  which  Mr. 
Storrie  has  worked  so  much  upon,  were  also  examined, 
and  appreciation  expressed  at  the  careful  methods  fnUowed 
iTi  their  improvement.  A  conference,  mainly  on  the 
question  of  the  summer  pruning  of  fruit  trees,  was  after- 
wards held,  and  the  company  departed  after  expressing 
their  cordial  thanks  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Storrie. 


NORTH  BERWICK. 
THE  annual  show  of  this  society  was  held  in  the  Foresters' 
Hall,  Ncjrth  Berwick,  on  the  ISth  inst.  Although  the 
character  of  the  season  had  weakened  the  competition  and 
reduced  the  quality  in  some  classes,  the  show,  as  a  whole, 
was  an  excellent  one.  Vegetables  were  among  the  strongest 
classes.  In  the  gardeners'  section  ilr.  .1.  Forrester, 
Windygates,  was  first  for  a  table  of  cut  flowers  arranged 
for  eftect,  and  .Mr.  A.  Coventry,  Kaimend,  first  for  a  collec- 
tion of  herbaceous  plants  not  exceeding  eighteen  varieties. 
Mr.  Forrester  was  also  a  very  successful  competitor  in 
other  classes,  and  Mr.  M.  Mathieson,  Glasclune,  had  a 
number  of  first  prizes  placed  to  his  credit,  both  for  fruit 
and  flowers,  in  the  former  winning  the  Grape  prizes,  while 
he  had  also  the  prize  for  the  collection  of  vegetables  in 
twelve  sorts.  The  amateurs'  classes  were  considerably 
weaker,  and  the  competition  not  so  keen  as  in  the  other. 
The  show  was  much  improved  by  the  non-competitive 
exhibits  of  Messrs.  Cunningham,  Fraser  and  Co.  and  Mr. 
.Tohn  Downie,  Edinburgh. 


KIRKCALDV. 
THE  annual  show  was  held  in  the  beautiful  grounds  of 
Raith,  the  property  of  Mr.  R.  C.  Mnnro-Fergnson,  on  the 
IGth  and  17th  inst.  The  show,  as  a  whole,  must  be  pro- 
nounced an  excellent  one,  although  some  departments, 
such  as  the  cut  flower  section,  did  not  come  up  to  the 
display  of  recent  years.  For  this  the  unfavourable  char- 
acter of  the  season  fully  accounts,  and  the  classes  for  pot 
plants  were  both  better  filled  and  showed  higher  quality 
than  usual.  Koses  were  also  wonderfully  fine.  Vege- 
tables had  surt'ered  from  the  bad  season.  The  competitive 
classes  were  made  especially  interesting  by  the  exhibits 
sent  by  the  nurserymen  for  those  open  to  them.  In  the 
Rose  classes  the  first  honours  for  a  collection  of  thirty-six 
Roses  were  well  won  by  Messrs.  D.  and  W.  Croll,  Dundee, 
with  a  very  fine  lot,  .Messrs.  .Tames  Cocker  and  Sons,  Aber- 
deen, occupying  a  similar  position  with  twenty-four  Teas. 
The  latter  firm  also  took  the  first  place  for  herbaceous 
plants,  with  fine  exhibits  of  great  variety  and  high  quality. 
In  the  other  classes  the  competition  was  particularly 
keen  with  pot  plants,  and  here  the  principal  winners 
included  Messrs,  A.  Hughes,  J.  M'Laren,  .1.  Ronaldson, 
R.  Simpson  and  others.  The  whole  show  was  highly 
creditable,  .ind  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  space  does  not 
admit  of  more  detail. 
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THE     HERB     BORDER. 
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gardens 
grandmothers. 
Where    are 


ASHIONS  there  always  have  been,  and 
always  will  be,  in  flowers  as  well  as  in 
physics  and  finer}',  but  it  was  a  woeful 
freak  of  fashion  that  ousted  the  herb 
border  from  its  old  place  in  the 
of     our     grandmothers     and     great- 
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EDITORIAL   NOTICES. 

Every  department  of  horticulture  is  represented  in  THE 
Gakden,  and  the  Editor  invites  readers  to  send  in  questions 
relating  to  matters  upon  which  they  wish  advice  from 
competent  authorities.  With  that  object  he  wishes  to  make 
the  "Answers  to  Correspon^dents "  columns  a  conspicuous 
feature,  and,  when  queries  are  printed,  he  hopes  readers 
vnll  kindly  give  enqttirers  the  benefit  of  their  assistance. 
All  communications  must  be  written  clearly  on  one  side 
only  of  the  paper,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Garden,  accompanied  by  name  atid  address  of  the  sender. 


The  Editor  welcom.es  photographs,  articles  and  notes, 
but  he  will  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  return.  All 
reasonable  care,  however,  will  be  taken,  and,  where  stamps 
a/re  enclosed,  he  will  endeavour  to  return  non-accepted 
contrOmtions. 


As  regards  photographs,  if  payment  be  desired,  the 
Editor  asks  that  the  price  required  for  reproduction  be 
plainly  stated.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  only 
the  actual  photographer  or  owner  of  the  copyright  will  be 
treated  with. 


The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  return  of  artistic 
or  literary  contributions  which  he  may  not  be  able  to  use, 
and  the  receipt  of  a  proof  must  not  be  taken  as  evidence 
that  an  article  is  accepted.  Publication  in  The  Garden 
wUl  alone  be  recognised  as  acceptance. 


onces:  to,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Oarden,  W.C. 


herb  borders  now 
may  go  in  many  gardens,  but  in  vain  one 
looks  for  the  sunny  corner,  the  happy  useful 
pretty  spot  where  the  herbs  ought  to  be 
growing.  By  herbs,  I  do  not  mean  merely 
Parsley,  Mint  and  Sage  —  everyone  has  them, 
and  I  am  sick  of  all  three.  One  would  suppose 
Nature  had  no  others.  Parsley  for  instance. 
Why  are  we  such  slaves  to  Parsley  ?  It  is  all 
very  well,  I  admire  its  crisp  green  very  much, 
but  it  is  not  the  only  decorative  plant  that 
grows.  Why  not  a  change  sometimes  ?  There 
are  Strawberry  leaves.  Carrot  and  Asparagus 
green,  small  Beetroot  leaves.  Hops  or  Virginia 
creeper.  Better  still,  take  a  French  leaf,  and 
try  the  pretty  sprigs  of  Chervil,  which  is  equally 
serviceable  and  far  more  easily  grown.  During 
the  spring  months  it  is  used  in  France  just  as  we 
use  Parsley  with  fish,  on  butter,  or  to  garnish 
dishes  of  cold  meat. 

Besides  Parsley,  Mint  and  Sage,  I  think  most 
people  grow  a  little  Thyme  and  Marjoram,  though 
not,  perhaps,  the  finer  sorts,  but  where  shall  we 
look  for  Balm,  for  Camomile  or  Rosemary,  for 
Borage,  Tansy,  or  for  Rue? 

It  is  strange  that  Rosemary  should  be  so 
shelved,  especially  where  young  ladies  are  about. 
Nothing  is  so  good  for  the  tangles  of  Neoera's 
hair,  and  the  leaves  infused  make  a  decoction 
that  will  cure  a  headache. 

Borage 

is  almost  as  great  a  rarity.  What  is  worse,  you 
cannot  buy  it  from  shops,  not  even  the  modern 
greengrocer,  who  produces  most  things  nowadays 
as  if  by  magic.  Yet  Borage  is  worth  the  growing, 
if  only  for  its  flowers  of  heavenly  blue.  Who 
would  vulgarise  his  claret  cup  with  Cucumber 
when  once  he  had  tried  the  delicate  flavour  of 
the  Borage  leaf  ?  Not  long  ago  I  begged  some 
Borage  roots  of  a  neighbour's  gardener.  They 
were  growing  in  neglected  patches  like  a  weed  ; 
afterwards  when  partaking  of  our  claret  cup, 
the  former  owner  of  the  Borage  plants  exclaimed 
' '  What  delicious  cup  !  How  do  you  make  it  ?  " 
"  With  your  Borage,"  was  the  reply,  much  to 
her  astonishment. 

We  could  learn  a  great  deal  about  the  herb 
border  from  our  friends  across  "La  Manche. '' 
I  have  the  good  luck  to  know  a  French  family 


long  domiciled  in  England.  In  a  sunny  corner 
of  the  Thames  Valley  they  have  made  a  little 
Gallic  garden — that  is,  one  place  where  you  may 
see  herbs  growing  in  perfection.  Wonderful  are 
the  soups  and  salads  that  come  out  of  it.  Now 
and  then  a  dainty  basket  is  sent  to  me.  It  is 
packed  with  all  the  herbs  to  make  a  certain  kind 
of  soup — a  little  bunch  of  each  sort  neatly 
labelled.  It  looks  a  fairy  feast ;  there  are 
Eschalot,  Ciboule,  Cerfevil,  Oseille  (Sorrel)  and 
a  tiny  branch  of  Parsley  and  Mint.  These,  with 
a  pinch  or  two  of  pepper  and  salt,  some  milk  and 
a  thin  slice  of  bread  to  each  person  make  a 
"potage"  fit  for  a  prince.  A  stalk  or  two  of 
Tarragon  always  comes  too,  but  that  is  to  use 
in  salad,  not  for  soup,  or  to  steep  in  vinegar 
when  you  have  home-made  "  Vinaigre  d'estragon," 
fresher  than  any  you  can  buy. 

Vervain  is  another  "  divine  weed,"  and  is  the 
parent  of  our  adored  Verbena  triphylla,  or  so- 
called  Lemon  plant,  whose  crushable  rough  leaves, 
like  kitten's  tongues,  we  find  so  fascinating.  In 
ancient  times  the  Vervain,  insignificant  as  it 
looks,  was  accounted  a  very  holy  herb,  and  was 
used  to  sweep  the  tables  and  altars  of  the  gods. 
Long  after  that  it  was  still  held  sacred,  but 
under  a  new  name — it  was  called  "the  Herb  of 
the  Cross." 

The  four  homely  herbs.  Fennel,  Basil,  Selfheal 
and  Tansy,  all  these  are  banished  from  the 
borders  of  to-day,  and  only  linger  in  humble 
gardens  for  the  bees  to  browse  on.  Gone, 
too,  is  the  delicious  lemon-scented  variegated 
Thyme,  or  if  it  survive  at  all  it  is  in  a  rockery 
or  as  an  edging,  and  welcome,  too,  anywhere  or 
anyhow. 

The  enterprising  herb  grower  need  not  think 
I  am  getting  to  the  end  of  my  tether  yet.  There 
are  still  many  herbs  I  have  left  unnamed.  Some 
of  them  he  will  know  by  hearsay,  few  I  fancy  by 
sight.  There  are  Hyssop,  Dill  (everyone  knows 
of  dill-water  for  babies),  Burnet  for  salad, 
Cardoon,  Coriander,  Anise  and  Angelica.  Of 
Angelica  the  blanched  leaves  are  eaten  as  Celery, 
and  most  people  are  familiar  with  Angelica 
preserved  as  a  sweetmeat.  The  comfortable 
Peppermint  really  ought  to  be  revived.     About 

Peppermint 
I  have  a  standing  quarrel  with  the  botanist.s. 
They  declare  it  is  never  found  wild  in  Britain, 
and  that  when  found  apparently  wild  it  is  alwaj-s 
an  ' '  escape  of  civilisation. "  Very  hard  to  believe 
this,  when  it  is  so  very  rare  in  gardens,  has 
practically  disappeared,  and  3'et  I  constantly 
find  it  in  out  of  the  way  places,  in  river  meadows, 
or  by  running  rills,  where  it  smells  very  strong 
and  nice,  and  most  suggestive  of  merry  picnic 
parties  and  washing  up  of  plates. 
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In  the  same  debateable  ground  where  mostly 
herbs  do  grow,  between  the  flower  and  kitchen 
garden,  there  are  sure  to  be  bushes  of  Lavender 
and  Southernwood.  The  same  people  who  love 
the  one  would  be  sure  to  adore  the  other. 
Lavender  for  scenting  linen  or  to  keep  oS'  moth, 
how  homely  sweet  it  is,  but  Southernwood  it 
takes  a  poet  to  appreciate. 

"  I'll  ixive  to  him 
Who  gathers  me  more  sweetness  than  he  knows 
Without  me— more  than  any  Lily  could  ; 
I  that  am  flowerless,  being  Southernwood." 

And  now,  if  anyone  wants  ad\"ice  about 
starting  a  herb  border,  I  will  give  the  best  I 
can — it  will  not  be  very  satisfactory.  The 
beginner  must  make  up  his  mind  to  beg,  borrow 
and  steal.  There  is  another  way.  He  must  also 
make  friends  with  the  owners  of  cottage  gardens, 
gathering  here  a  little,  there  a  little,  always 
keeping  his  eyes  open  and  making  the  most  of  his 
opportunities.  I  do  riot  advise  sowing  seeds. 
Seeds  are  so  ehanej',  but  if  he  must  depend  on 
seed  let  him  sow  in  April.  The  site  must  be  a 
sunny  one,  fairly  sheltered,  but  not  under  trees  ; 
the  ground  not  too  rich.  Then  when  all  the 
odds  and  ends  and  little  slips  and  cuttings  are 
planted,  the  rest  may  be  left  to  Nature.         B. 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 

FORTHCOMING   EVENTS. 

September  10. — Dahlia  Show,  White  City, 
Manchester  (two  days). 

September  11. — Royal  Caledonian  Society's 
Show  (two  days). 

September  12. — London  Dahlia  Union  Show 
(two  da3's). 

Shrewsbury  Floral  Fete.— Since  it 

became  known  that  the  society  this  year  was 
offering  a  champion  prize  of  ten  guineas  for  the 
best  collection  of  vegetables  at  this  show,  thus 
putting  into  competition  all  the  leading  exhibitors 
of  vegetables,  great  interest  has  been  manifested 
in  the  project.  The  coveted  prize  was  secured 
by  Mr.  J.  tiibson,  gardener  to  His  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  with  produce  of  exceptional 
merit  grown  entirely  from  Messrs.  Sutton  and 
Sons'  choice  strains  of  vegetable  seeds. 

The  Salisbury  flower  show.— We 

are  pleased  to  hear  that  the  gate  receipts  of  this 
sliow,  held  on  the  '21st  ult. ,  exceeded  those  of  any 
previous  year  by  over  £40.  The  committee  are  to 
be  congratulated  on  the  success  of  their  enterprise 
in  providing  extra  attractions.  The  society  is 
fortunate  in  having  such  an  influential  president 
as  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  by  whose  assistance  they 
were  able  to  arrange  the  military  tournament, 
which  was  most  successful.  In  addition  to  the 
particulars  that  appeared  in  our  report  last  week, 
we  may  add  that  the  Dowager  Lady  Ashburton, 
Meleliet  Court,  Romsey  (gardener,  Mr.  G. 
Hall),  as  well  as  being  the  most  successful  exhi- 
bitor in  the  fruit  classes,  showed  nine  very  fine 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants  and  six  exotic  Ferns, 
receiving  the  first  prize  in  each  class.  Earl 
Nelson  of  Trafalgar  House,  Salisbury  (gardener, 
Mr.  T.  Beesley)  also  showed  nine  plants,  taking 
second  prize. 

Fruit     irrowing:     in     British 

Colu  mbia.— Mr.  Joseph  Cheal,  of  the  firm 
of  Messrs.  .1.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  who  has 
recently  returned  from  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  gave  the  following  expression  of  opinion 
concerning  fruit  cultivation  in  British  Columbia  : 
"  The  prospects  are,  undoubtedlj',  favourable. 
The  climate  is  less  severe  than  further  inland,  for 
Peaches  and  Grapes  even  grow  in  the  open  air. 
This  industry  is  evidently  only  in  its  infancy,  but 
there  is  an  enormous  demand  for  the  produce 
over  the  great  prairies  and  growing  cities  of  the 
Central  Provinces,  where  it  is  practically  im- 
possible to  grow  fruit.  From  the  Okanagana  I 
continued  tlie  journey  west,  the  railway  following 
the  winding  course  of  the  rivers  to  avoid  the 
mountains,    labouring    up    .stiff   gradients   until 


the  Great  Divide  is  reached  at  an  elevation  of 
4, .500  feet.  Vancouver  nestles  among  hills  and 
forests  round  a  lovely  harbour  with  rocky  pro- 
montories. One  of  these,  960  acres  in  extent,  is 
reserved  for  a  public  park,  and  a  romantic  spot  it 
is,  containing  many  noble  specimens  of  the 
original  forest  trees.  I  took  photographs  and 
measurements  of  some  of  the  Cedars,  as  they  call 
them  (really  Thuya  Lobbii).  The  largest  of  these, 
having  a  hollow  trunk  with  irregular  wartj'  sides, 
measured  ,57  feet  round,  while  another  beautiful 
symmetrical  specimen  measured  42  feet  in  cir- 
cumference at  4  feet  from  the  ground  and  towered 
up  to  probably  200  feet  high." 

Gardening:  in  schools.- At  a  recent 

flower  show  held  at  Holmwood,  Surrey,  it  was 
very  gratifying  to  note  that  the  exhibition  of 
flowers  and  vegetables  from  the  school  gardens 
exceeded  in  size  and  quality  many  of  those  of 
recent  years  in  this  neighbourhood.  When  we 
consider  that  the  pupils  are  instructed  not  only 
in  ordinary  garden  operations,  but  are  taught  the 
physiology  and  chemistry  of  the  living  plant,  we 
may  have  cause  to  be  thankful  that  a  step  has  at 
last  been  taken  in  the  right  direction,  viz.,  of 
applying  theory  to  practice.  The  collecting 
of  flowers  and  leaves  and  the  attacks  on 
insects  may  have  beneficial  results ;  but  to 
allow  the  child  to  study  the  plant  and  observe  its 
growth,  to  carry  out  what  it  has  learnt  in  school 
in  its  own  garden  is,  to  my  mind,  far  better. — 
Martin  A.  F-\yers  (Head-master),  Holmwood 
School,  Surrey. 

LEGAL    POINT. 

Agrrlcultural  Holding-s  Act,  1906 

{LaiidoiiMier). — The  Act  of  last  year  only  purports 
to  deal  with  agricultural  holdings,  and  is  to  be 
read  and  construed  with  the  Acts  of  1883  and 
1900  ;  it  does  not  profess  to  deal  with  allotments 
and  cottage  gardens,  which  are  still  governed  by 
the  Allotments  and  Cottage  Gardens  Act,  1887. 
The  latter  Act  applies  to  "parcels  of  land  of  not 
more  than  two  acres  held  by  a  tenant  under  a 
landlord  and  cultivated  as  a  garden  or  as  a  farm 
or  parth'  as  a  garden  and  partl3'  as  a  farm,"  or 
to  such  parcels  of  land  as  may  be  attached  to  a 
cottage.  As  unfortunately  happens  with  patch- 
work legislation  made  at  intervals  of  seven  years 
or  over,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  overlapping  of 
definitions.  The  principal  Agricultural  Holdings 
Act  is  not  limited  to  holdings  of  more  than  two 
acres,  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  there  is  not  any 
section  defining  clearly  what  an  agricultural 
holding  is — at  any  rate,  in  positive  terms — 
although  Section  53  attempts  to  explain  non- 
agricultural  holdings:  "Nothing  in  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  a  holding  that  is  not  wholly  agri- 
cultural or  wholly  pastoral  or  in  part  agricultural 
and  as  to  the  residue  pastoral,  or  in  whole  or  in 
part  cultivated  as  a  market  garden,  or  to  any 
holding  let  to  a  tenant  during  his  continuance  in 
any  office,  appointment,  or  employment  of  the 
landlord."  'The  result  is  most  unsatisfactory,  as 
you  point  out,  as  it  practically  leaves  it  to  the 
referee  to  decide  whether  the  Acts  apply.  In 
our  opinion,  holdings  on  which  there  is  a  country 
house,  shooting-box  or  shop  are  not  strictly,  at 
any  rate,  within  the  Acts.  When,  however,  it 
comes  to  a  case  in  which  what  was  originallj'  a 
farm  has  become  disintegrated,  and  the  land  has 
been  let  off  to  an  adjacent  farmer  or  grazier,  and 
the  farmhouse  and  a  field  or  two  let  for  residential 
purposes,  whether  the  resident  in  the  house  by 
doing  a  little  cow-keeping  and  gardening  can 
claim  the  benefit  of  the  Acts  is  a  point  which 
will  sooner  or  later  be  raised  by  a  litigious  tenant. 
One  way  for  landowners  to  get  round  the  diffi- 
culty would  be  to  let  off  the  house  on  a  quarterly 
tsnaucy,  or,  at  any  rate,  for  a  tenanej'  which  is 
less  than  "from  year  to  year."  We  do  not, 
however,  think  that  landlords  need  dread  the 
fixitj'  of  tenure  clause,  for  the  claim  for  unreason- 
able disturbance  only  extends  to  damages  directh- 
attributable  to  his  quitting  the   holding  whioh 


the  tenant  may  unavoidably  incur  upon  or  in 
connexion  with  the  sale  or  removal  of  his  house- 
hold goods  or  his  implements,  produce  or  farm 
stock,  and  the  section  is  further  hedged  about 
with  exceptions  and  limitations.  Landlords  will 
have  plenty  of  time  for  consideration  of  the 
problems  arising  under  the  Act,  as  it  does  not 
come  into  operation  till  .January  1,  1909. 


PRIZES     FOR     GARDENERS. 

SEPTEMBER. 


HOW  TO  GROW  DAP  FODILS,  TULIPS 
AND  HYACINTHS. 


A  First  Prize  of  FOUR  GUINEAS, 

A   Second  Prize   of  TWO   GUINEAS, 

A  Third  Prize  of  ONE  GUINEA, 

And  a  Fourth  Prize  of  HALF-A-GUINEA 

are  offered  for  the  best  essays  on  the  above 
subject. 

Competitors  are  asked  to  give  information  as 
to  the  cultivation  of  these  bulbs  out  of  doors, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  most  suitable  soil, 
improving  unsuitable  soil,  and  the  questions 
lifting  and  planting.  Short  lists  of  varieties 
should  be  given. 

The  notes  (restricted  to  1,500  words)  must  be 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  be 
enclosed  in  an  envelope  marked  "Competition," 
addressed  to  "The  Editor  of  The  Gakdbn,  20, 
Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C."  The 
answers  must  reach  this  office  not  later  than 
September  30.  Both  amateur  and  professional 
gardeners  may  compete,  but  it  is  hoped  that 
those  who  contribute  regularly  to  the  pages 
of  The  Garden  -will  not  do  so.  The  name  and 
address  of  the  competitor  must  be  written  upon 
the  MS. ,  and  not  upon  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 
The  Editor  accepts  no  responsibility  for  and 
cannot  undertake  to  return  the  MSS.  of  unsuccess- 
ful competitors.     The  Editor's  decision  is  final. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor   is  not   re»po>mble  for  the  opinions 
expressed  by  correspondetUs. ) 

The  Black  Currant  gall-mlte.— 

During  1905,  190b  and  1907  I  have  gratuitously 
distributed  upwards  of  S,(*}0  reports  to  different 
fruit  growers  in  the  British  Isles  gi\-ing  particu- 
lars of  the  lime  and  sulphur  treatment  for  the 
Black  Currant  gall-mite.  Many  of  these  growers 
have  since  written  me  and  stated  that  ' '  the  cure 
recommended  has  proved  most  successful,"  or 
"  we  are  entirely  free  from  '  Ijig  bud'  now."'  I 
propose  issuing  shortly  a  further  report  upon 
this  subject,  in  which  many  of  these  reports  will 
be  incorporated,  and  I  write  to  invite  all  growers 
who  have  tried  this  remedy  to  write  me  stating 
upon  how  many  acres  or  bushes  they  have  tried  it, 
with  what  result,  and  if  they  have  any  objection 
to  their  report  being  published  with  the  others 
not  necessarily  with  their  name  and  address). — 
Walter  E.  Colli.sge,  University  of  Birmingham. 
Iris  tingrltana.- The  note  on  Iris  tin- 
gitana  in  The  Garden  of  the  24th  ult.  is 
interesting,  for  it  entirelj'  bears  out  the  advice 
given  me  last  year  with  regard  to  this  Iris  bj'  the 
late  Sir  Michael  Foster.  He  recommended  the 
annual  lifting  of  the  bulbs  and  the  addition  of  a 
plentiful  supply  of  old  com'  manure  to  the  soil. 
With  regard  to  Iris  lacustris,  which  was  noticed 
in  the  number  for  August  17.  j'ou  may  be 
interested  to  hear  that  a  plant  of  it  is  just  now 
coming  into  bloom  in  my  garden.  It  did  not 
flower  along  with  I.  cristata  in  the  early  summer, 
so  that  we  cannot  be  sure  that  it  will  flower  twice 
in  the  year.  It  is  growing  in  a  soil  composed 
largelj'  of  leaf-mould,  the  surface  being  covered 
with  small  stones  to  check  evaporation,  a  plan 
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which  appears  also  to  suit  cristata  in  our  dry 
sandy  soil.  There  is  also  in  flower  the  unooninion 
I,  dichotoma.  The  flower  spikes  stand  quite  -1  feet 
liigh  and  are  much  branched,  each  head  bearing 
five  or  six  flowers,  tlie  general  appearance  of  the 
plant  being  more  like  that  of  a  Pardanthus  than 
of  any  other  Iris.  Unfortunately,  the  flowers  are 
small  and  do  not  last  more  than  one  day.  They 
are  somewhat  funnel-shaped,  of  a  whitish  colour 
tinged  with  green  and  much  lined  and  speckled 
with  lilac-mauve,  the  tips  of  the  falls  alone 
being  free  from  spots.  It  is  distinctly  more 
curious  than  beautiful. — W.  RicivAtsox  Dykes, 
Godabn  in;/. 

Disa,  the  Table  Mountain  Opchid. 

The    photograph    I   send  yovi    of    the    Di.'^a    was 

taken    five  years   ago,    the  plant   carrying  over 

l.")0  lilooms.      The   following  October  I  divided 

it    into    three,    and    at    the    present   time    the 

largest,  in  an   18-inch  pot,   has  07  blooms,  some 

spikes   being  2    feet    long  ;    the    other    two, 

14-inch   pots,   have  7-t  and   70  blooms, 

them      in     a     large     greenhouse.    40 

20  feet,  all  the  year    round ;   this   is 

shaded    witli    Summer   Cloud.     After 

flowering,   I   keep   them    on   the    dry 

side  until  all   the   foliage  dies  down, 

then    I    trim     them    up    as    with    a 

Maidenhair    Fern    in    March.      They 

begin  growing  in  October  and  flower 

in  August.     The  soil  consists  of  plenty 

of    sphagnum    moss,    a    little    rough 

peat.  Beech  leaf-mould,  crocks  of  pots 

and  a  little  sharp  sand.     I  have  had 

gcjod    results    for     the     past    twelve 

years.     I  use  rain-water  always,  and 

the  temperature  in  the  winter  often 

drops  to  freezing  point. — T.  .Jenkins, 

gardener    to    Miss    Rashleigh,    Ahbey 

Iloiisi:,  Ntlley  Ahbey. 

Remarkable     Sweet 

Peas. — In  reply  to  a  correspondent, 
I  sowed  the  tSweet  Peas  singly  in  pots 
in  the  early  winter,  using  a  good  pro- 
portion of  the  ashes  of  my  garden  fire 
with  the  soil  and  repotting  as  the 
plants  required  it.  I  also  nipped  out 
the  point.s  when  two  joints  were  made. 
I  saw  they  were  doing  rather  badly  in 
early  March,  so  put  them  in  an  old 
Vine  border  out  of  doors  3  feet  apart 
in  a  protected  place  facing  south- 
west ;  from  then  onwards  the  usual 
attention. — F.  S. 

Growing-  Viper's   Bu- 

gloSS,   &C. — Perhaps    your    corre- 
spondent    and     other    readers      who 
propose  growing  Viper's  Bugloss  may 
be   grateful   for   a   hint,    i.e.,   do    not 
grow  it  anywhere  except  in  the  wild 
garden  or  in  some  corner  where  you 
do  not  mind  it  spreading  freely.     In 
our  district  we  find   it  growing   on  sandy  ]ieat 
soil  bj'  the  roadsides  (juite  a  low  plant,  but  in  a 
chalk  ([uarry  near  us  it  grows  aljout  '■>  feet  high, 
flowering  nearly  to   the    bottom.      The   Horned 
Poppy  is  to  be  found  on  the  Suffolk  Coast  very  !  be    used 
plentifully-associated  with  Sea  Lavender,  Thrift,  !  suppos: 
Sea    Holly   and    the    African   Tea   plant.     Yon 
published  a  letter  recently  on   Lilinm   croceum 
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BEAUTIFUL    BORDERS    OF    BULBS 

T  is  customary  to  bed  out   with  bull)s,  but 

though  groups  or  edges  of  bulbous  plants 

are     cultivated    in    other    parts    of    the 

garden,  it  is   seldom   that  a  regular  bulb 

border    exists,   although    this    is    one    of 

the    best    possible    ways    of   showing   off 

the  l)eauties  of  this  class  of  plants.     From  the 

earliest  months  of  a  year  some  flowers  will  be 

visible.    Snowdrops    and   Winter   Aconites    first 

appearing ;      spring     will     see     all     the     usual 

favourites;    summer   may   be    rich   in   (iladioli. 

Irises  and  Ranunculuses  ;  andanautumnand  early 

winter  glory  can  be  secured  by  masses  of  Mont- 

bretias,   Schizostylis   and   Kniphofia  (Tritomas). 

Nor  will  the  planting  and  after-culture  be  at  all 

difficult. 

The   soil   should    lie   well   made  up,   so  as  to 
con.sist  of  a  good  porous  loam  enriched  with  old 


THK    TABLE    MOUNTAIN    OKIHID    (UISA    GRANDIFU)RA 

manure  and  lightened  liy  leaf-mould  and  ri\er 
sand.  If  this  is  done  there  will  lie  no  failures 
on  account  of  the  unsuitability  of  the  natural 
soil.  The  bolder  kinds  of  liulbous  plants  should 
chiefly  at  the  back  of  the  border, 
ng  it  to  be  against  fence  or  wall  or  in  the 
centre  of  a  border  in  the  open  garden  ;  but  there 
]  ought  always  to  be  some  tall  varieties  set  here 
and  your  correspondent  says  that  grown  under  and  there  in  the  middle  distance  and  even  at  the 
good  conditions  "  it  may  be  expected  to  grow  edges,  so  as  to  keep  the  foreground  sufficiently 
4  feet  to  ."i  feet  in  height,  and  to  produce  fifteen  diversified.  It  is  tliese  larger  subjects  that  need 
to  twenty  blooms  on  a  stem.'  From  six  bulbs  locating  first,  to  preserve  the  proper  order  as  to 
which  had  been  planted  about  three  years  I  had  heights,  and  when  this  cannot  always  lie  done, 
last  year   eighteen   or   twenty   stems.       One   of 


these  was  over  (i  feet  high  and  bore  seventy-two 

blooms,    and    several    of    the   others   were   over 

'i  feet  high  and  bore  from  fifty  to  sixty  blooms, 

the  remainder  being  about  4  feet  high  and  the 

number   of    blooms   probablj'   averaging   fifteen. 

The  soil  was  good  ordinaiy  garden  soil.     They 

had  not  had  much  manure,  had  been  undisturbed 

since  planting,  and  had  done  nearly  as  well  the  ,  flowerless  gaps  at  any  of  the  three  seasons. 

year    before,    though    with    only   about    twelve        After    the     tallest    plants    are    allowed     for, 

stems. — Frances    Gibson,     The    White    Hoiise,    the  semi-tall  ones  must  be   given  their  places, 

Lansdoinie  Road,  Alderahot.  then  it  is  a  simple  task   to  add  small  bulbs  to 


as  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  Lilies  that  must  be 
spring  planted,  the  sites  should  be  marked  out 
by  white  pegs  and  scrupulously  kept  for  them. 
Then,  of  course,  the  colours  of  the  flowers  that 
will  bloom  together  must  be  carefully  harmonised, 
and  in  every  stretch  of  more  than  a  yard  the 
border  should  contain  some  summer  and  autumn 
as  well  as  spring  flci«ers,  that  there  maj'   be  no 


form  charmingly  contrasting  carpets.  The  edge 
will  have  a  more  pleasing  effect  if  it  consists  of  a 
variety  of  colours  instead  of  a  ro«'  or  rows  all 
of  one,  and  the  gardener  will  find  out  by  study 
what  great  numbers  of  imcomnion  bulbous  plants 
there  are  that  he  may  obtain.  As  a  rule  bulbs 
are  much  cheaper  to  purchase  than  are  clumps  of 
perennials,  yet  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two 
they  nniltiply  largely. 

It  is  one  of  the  chief  merits  of  a  bulb  border 
tliat,  with  the  exception  of  some  popular  beauties 
such    as   Gladioli    and    Ranunculuses,   it  can  be 
left   for    years    without   lifting    and    replanting 
becoming  necessary.    Alstrcemerias  should  occupy 
many    stretches    of    ground.      They   are   almost 
hardy,  and  in  good  prepared  soil  would  be  almost 
certain  to   thrive  if   the  earth  above  the  bulbs 
were     well     covered    with    cinder     ashes     each 
November  :  their  gorgeous  colours  are  certain  of 
appreciation.      Crown  Imperials  provide  height 
as  well  as   rich   hues   at   an   early  season  when 
all    other    flowering    bulbous    plants   are   much 
shorter  ;    this  merit  should  entitle   them   to  the 
dignity  of  being  represented  in  groups 
at  different  places  all  along  the  border. 
There  are  orange,  pale  yellow  and  red 
varieties  generally  to  be  found  cata- 
logued under    their    classic   name    of' 
Fritillaria  imperialis.     Camassia  esou-' 
lenta  (Quamash)  is  .a  very  hardy  tall; 
plant  that  sends  up  spikes  of  attrao-i 
tive  grey-blue  flowers  throughout'Mays 
and  .Tune,  yet  the  bulbs  cost  only  4s.  - 
a  hundred.      In   many  counties  Ixias: 
will   thrive    out   of  doors,  and   when 
supported   each  by  a  fine  high   stick 
ha\-e  a  verj'  elegant  appearance  among 
lesser  plants.    Early-flowering  Gladioli 
will  succeed  in  warm,  sunny  spots,  and 
these   must    be    planted    in    autumn, 
whereas  the  other  kinds   of   Gladioli' 
are  to  be  put  in  about  the   middle  of 
March.     When  we  consider  the  vast 
numbers    of    Iris    varieties,    we    find 
ourselves  able  to   plan  out  the   most 
exquisite   colour   schemes,   mostly   at 
small  expense.     German   Irises  alone 
can    be   had   in  pale    and  dark  blue, 
lilac,   white,    white   and    rose,    lemon 
and  brown,  gold,  deep  purple,  as  well 
as  maroon  and  violet.     English  Irises, 
which   are  perfectly  hardy   and   may 
similarly   remain   in   the  ground,   are 
white,   white  with  rose,   indigo  blue, 
porcelain  blue,  lavender  and  blue  and 
blue  and  violet.      Spanish   Irises   do 
far  better  when   undisturbed.     Their 
lovely  shades  and  markings  are  well 
known,    and    the    very    finest-named 
varieties  in   mixture  cost  but  half-a- 
jrown  a  hundred.     The  small  winter- 
Howering    Irises     afata    and     stylosa 
should  be  planted  in   foreground   nooks,  a    few 
I  large  old  grey  rockery  stones  being  grouped   so 
as  to  aflbrd  them  some  shelter. 

The  inexperienced  gardener  will  be  surprised 
at  the  facility  with  which  the  most  magnificent 
Lilies  can  be  cultivated  out  of  doors.  The 
beautiful  varieties  of  Lilium  longiflorum  are  to 
be  obtained  in  spring,  but  Madonna  Lilies,  Tiger 
Lilies  and  Turk's  Cap  Lilies  should  be  got  into 
the  grcjund  in  September  if  possible.  Lilium 
croceum  is  the  showy  old-fashioned  orange 
garden  Lily  ;  L.  Browni  is  a  tall  white  with 
the  outside  of  the  petals  marked  with  brown. 
The  popular  L.  auratum  should  be  spring 
planted,  some  peat  being  added  to  the  immediate 
I  soil. 

Anemones  of  the  giant  single  French  type  grow 
(juite  tall,  and  are  very  showy.  Darwin  and 
I'arrot  Tulips  may  also  rank  among  the  hand- 
some flowers,  while  to  enumerate  the  delightful 
low-growing  plants  would  monopolise  far  too 
much  space.  Suffice  it  to  draw  the  reader's  atten- 
tion to  Alliums,  the  smaller  Fritillaries,  Scilla 
campanulata,  Muscari,  Leucojums,  Dog's-tooth 
Violets  and  Zephyranthes.  E.  3.  Dunham. 
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TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


AN    IRISH    HE.VTH. 

(l)AlilKCIA     POMFOLIA.) 


^  R(JM    early   summer   until    autumn    is 
well   advanced    tliis   Irish   Heath    is 
4       rarely   «itliout    flowers.       The    com- 
paratively large  urn-shaped  blossoms 
are  in  the  typical  kind   of  a  bright 
purple  tint.     There  is  also  a  variety 
(alba)    with    pure    white    flowers,    and    another 
(bicoior)   in    which    both    coloured   flowers    are 
borne    on    the    san)e    spike,    wliile   occasionally 
mottled  blossoms  appear.     Wherever  peat-loving 
plants  are  grown  this  Heath  should  have  a  place. 
Grown  in  a  bed,  or  mass,  it  forms  an  object  of 
beauty  for  a  much  longer  period  than  the  tender 
bedding   plants,    and    gives    no    trouble,    while 
where   a    collection   ot    the    larger    Heaths    are 
grouped  together,  it  is  one  of  those  subjects  that 
may  be  advantageously  used   for   carpeting  the 
ground,  providing  ample  space  for  light  and  air 


diameter.  The  soil  is  lightish  loam  with  a  little 
peat  placed  about  the  roots  at  the  time  of  plant- 
ing. When  young,  the  plant  is  somewhat  tender, 
young  specimens  in  nursery  quarters  ha\ing  the 
points  of  the  shoots  killed  the  last  two  winters. 
Older  plants,  however,  have  proved  perfectly 
hardy  at  Kew.  In  very  cold  districts  it  would 
probabl}'  be  advisable  to  place  it  in  a  cold  green- 
house. Seeds  are  freely  produced,  and  provide 
the  best  means  of  propagation.  W.  I). 


GOLDEN    YEWS. 

Among  the  many  handsome  foliage  plants  that 
are  hardy  in  this  country  the  various  golden 
forms  of  the  common  Yew  richh-  deserve  a 
place.  Of  these  the  best  are  :  Taxus  bacoata  var. 
adpressa  aurea,  T.  b.  var.  aurea,  T.  h.  var. 
Dovastoni  aurea,  T.  b.  var.  fastigiata  aurea 
(Golden  Irish  Yew)  and  T.  b.  var.  fastigiata 
Standishii. 

Adpressa  aurea  is  a  comparatively  new  plant, 
but  an  exceedingly  pretty  one  in  a  small  state.  I 
have  never  seen  a  large  plant  of  it.    Like  adpressa. 


Dovastoni  aurea  is  a  golden  form  of  the  Dovaston 
Yew,  having  the  same  procumbent  habit  and  free 
spreading  growth.  Plants  of  this  Yew  o  feet  or 
6  feet  high  will  usually  cover  a  space  1.5  feet  to 
'20  feet  in  diameter,  forming  an  ert'ective  plant  in 
a  position  where  it  can  fully  display  itself.  Its 
mode  of  growth  renders  it  very  suitable  for  the 
back  or  corner  of  a  rockery,  where  its  long  growths 
serve  to  cover  a  bare  piece  of  ground  that  it  may 
be  difficult  to  till  otherwise.  \Yhen  grafted  as  a 
standard  it  changes  its  habit  to  a  certain  degree, 
the  main  growths  springing  out  nearly,  or  quite, 
horizontally,  and  the  secondary  ones  becoming 
more  or  less  pendent.  It  is  a  handsome  and 
effective  standard,  and  makes  a  good  specimen 
plant  for  a  position  suited  to  its  peculiar  habit. 

Fastigiata  aurea  is  the  golden  form  of  the  well- 
known  Irish  Yew,  but  tlie  variegation  is  paler 
than  that  of  most  of  the  golden  Yews,  being  more 
of  a  sulphur  jellow  than  golden  hue,  changing  to 
nearly  white  in  the  winter  time.  It  is  a  pretty 
plant,  but  should  be  sparingly  used  or  its  narrow 
upright  habit  will  impart  a  too  severely  formal  look 
to  the  part  of  the  garden  where  it  is  employed. 

Fastigiata  Standishii  is  another 
g.ilden  lorm  of  the  Irisli  Yew,  but 
an  entirely  different  one  from  the 
preceding.  Though  it  has  the 
upright  habit  of  fastigiata,  it  is 
much  more  bushy  and  stouter- 
growing  than  that  plant,  and  can 
Ije  used  more  freely.  In  the  summer 
the  whole  plant  is  of  a  deep  rich 
golden  hue,  but  in  the  winter  one 
side  of  the  plant  is  always  found  to 
be  much  more  brightly  coloured  than 
the  other,  though  tlie  duller  side  is 
far  from  being  inconspicuous.  Both 
of  these  upright  Yews  make  better 
plants  if  the  side  shoots  are  kept 
piuehed  ofl'  and  allowing  a  central 
leader  only  to  run  up. 

.\11  the  golden  Yens  are  eas3-  to 
deal  with,  though  rather  slow  of 
growth,  but  as  they  are  very  long- 
lived  they  amply  repay  the  time  and 
trouble — which,  after  all.  is  ver_\' 
little — that  they  require,  while  all 
of  them  can  be  grown  from  cuttings ; 
tliey  grow  quicker  and  make  better 
plants  if  grafted  on  stocks  of  the 
common  Yew.  J.  C. 


THE    PINK    BROOM    OF    NEW     ZEALAJfD. 


exists  Ijetween  the  larger  specimens.  This 
Dabceeia  will  reach  a  height  of  1  foot  to  2  feet. 
It  is  sometimes  met  with  under  the  generic  name 
of  Menziesia. 


THE  PINK  BROOM  OF  NEW  ZEALAND. 

This  is  the  common  name  for  the  shrub  known 
scientifically  as  Notospartium  Carmichaelia?.  It 
belongs  to  the  large  family  Leguminosie.  In 
general  appearance  it  is  suggestive  of  a  weak- 
growing  Spartium  or  Spanish  Broom,  the 
pendent  branches  being  Rush-like  in  character 
and  very  like  those  of  Spartium.  Here,  how- 
ever, the  resemblance  ends,  for  the  Pea-shaped 
flowers  are  quite  distinct  from  anything 
else.  They  are  very  tiny,  of  a  delightful  shade 
of  pink,  and  borne  in  small  clusters  along  the 
greater  portion  of  the  younger  shoots.  The 
subject  of  the  illustration  is  growing  in  a  bed 
near  the  Tea  Pavilion  at  Kew,  and  is  between 
2   feet  and   3   feet  in    height   and  the   same   in 


it  looks  best  grown  as  a  bush,  its  rather  thin 
foliage  and  straggling  habit  not  adapting  it  for  a 
standard.  It  loses  much  of  its  colour  in  the 
winter. 

Aurea  is  the  common  golden  Y'ew  so  frequently 
met  with,  and  is.  perhaps,  the  best  all-rounci 
variegated  plant  of  its  class  we  have.  It  shows  a 
fairly  good  colour  in  the  winter,  but  it  reaches  its 
height  of  beauty  during  the  hot  summer  months, 
when  most  golden  plants  are  either  burnt  and 
]  disfigured  by  the  sun  or  have  turned  to  a  sickly 
hue  which  is  neither  green  nor  gold.  From  May 
to  September  this  plant  makes  a  beautiful  display 
of  intense  yellow,  which  is  more  lasting  and  quite 
as  effective  as  a  display  of  flowers.  It  is  seen  to 
the  best  advantage  if  the  points  of  the  growths  are 
cut  off'  in  the  early  spring.  The  resulting  shoots 
are  then  of  a  much  brighter  colour  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case.  A  few  standard  plants  of 
this  in  a  border  make  a  good  show  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  and  require  \ery  little 
time  and  attention. 


THE    CATALPAS. 

The  Catalpa  is  a  beautiful  lawn  tree, 
and  precious,  too,  for  its  late  flower- 
ing. In  many  Thames-side  gardens 
in  August  the  leafy  spreading  trees 
are  in  full  bloom,  and  the  loose 
flower -spikes  with  dark  blotches 
inside  remind  one  of  those  of  the 
Horse  Chestnut.  The  tree  does 
not  attain  a  great  height,  but 
spreads  out  freely,  and  the  bold 
leafage  is  handsome.  The  reason  why  the 
Catalpa  is  so  fine  near  the  water  is  because 
it  appreciates  moist  ground,  and  a  sheltered 
position  is  also  desirable  to  prevent  the  foliage 
being  torn  by  high  winds.  The  commonest  kind 
is  the  North  American  C.  bignonioides,  also 
known  as  C.  syringa?folia,  which  may  even  be 
planted  by  the  margin  of  a  lake  or  stream. 
Under  such  circumstances,  however,  it  is  not  .so 
hardy  as  in  drier  soils.  Another  important  point 
is  its  smoke-resisting  powers,  hence  it  is  often 
planted  in  town  gardens ;  so  that  although  a 
moist  soil  gives  the  finest  foliage,  it  is  not 
essential  to  healthy  growth.  The  golden-leaved 
variety  is  very  handsome  and  does  not  get  burnt 
by  the  summer  sun,  as  in  the  ease  of  many 
variegated  trees  and  shrubs.  C.  speciosa,  doubt- 
less a  form  of  C.  bignonioides,  is  well  spoken  of, 
and  there  are  two  kinds  little  known  also — one 
from  China  named  C.  Bungei,  and  the  other  from 
.Japan,  namely,  C.  Kicmpferi.  Thej'  are  of 
smaller  growth  and  less  hardy. 
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STRAWBERKIES 
AMATEURS. 
I  HE  amateur  is  always  anxious  to  grow 
the  best  Strawberries,  and  a  note  as 
to  some  of  the  newer  sorts  may  be 
helpful  at  this  season.  This  year 
Messrs.  Laxton  Brothers  of  Bedford 
have  sent  out  two  very  fine  fruits, 
which  I  will  describe ;  at  the  same  time  I  will 
jjoint  out  the  merits  of  two  or  three  others  of 
recent  introduction  that  have  given  excellent 
results.     First  on  the  list  is 

The  Cropper,  and  certainly  a  suitable  name,  as 
it  is  an  enormous  bearer,  a  cross  between  Fill- 
basket,  one  of  the  greatest  bearers  grown,  and  a 
seedling.  It  is  a  main-crop  variety,  the  fruits  are 
very  large,  conical  in  shape,  with  a  rich,  luscious 
flavour.  The  flesh  is  white,  solid  and  a  rich  deep 
crimson  colour.  It  is  not  at  all  fastidious  with 
regard  to  .soil,  doing  well  under  ordinary  garden 
culture.     The  next  is 

Reliam-e,  a  fruit  of  different  shape  ;  mid- 
season.  It  is  also  a  free  bearer  and  of  excellent 
quality,  a  bright  scarlet  oolour.  somewhat  wedge- 
shaped,  and  is  closely  related  to  the  older 
Vieomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  one  of  its  parents, 
but  larger  and  certainly  a  great  gain.  I  think 
the  old  variety  is  one  of  the  best  for  the  amateur, 
as  it  does  so  well  with  little  attention,  and  in 
the  newer  Reliance  we  have  a  fruit  of  larger  size 
and  equal  to  it  in  quality.  It  travels  well,  and 
is  certainly  one  of  the  best  main-crop  varieties. 
These  two  are  the  new  fruits  of  the  year  and 
worth  a  trial.  Another  fruit  which  I  have 
grown  is 

Progress,  a  later  fruit  and  a  seedling  from 
British  Queen,  the  last-named  being  difficult  to 
grow  even  under  the  best  conditions.  Progress 
iippears  to  be  far  more  robust,  having  good 
foliage  and  flattish  or  wedge  -  shaped  fruits, 
which  are  produced  in  large  clusters.  It  grows 
well,  is  of  e.xeellent  quality,  and  valuable  to 
follow  the  first  two  noted  above.  It  will  be  seen 
that  Progress  can  be  grown  where  British  Queen 
fails.  This  is  a  great  gain,  as  so  far  as  I  have 
oliserved  the  newer  variety  does  well  in  any  soil. 
Older  varieties  comprise  three  distinct  sorts  that 
are  first-rate  amateur's  fruits.  First  on  the 
list  is 

Beirard,  a  beautiful  fruit,  and  equally  good  as 
regards  crop  and  quality.  This  in  many  respects 
resembles  British  Queen  in  flavour,  but  is  of  a 
more  robust  constitution ;  the  colour  is  rich. 
It  is  a  \'ariety  that  produces  very  few  small 
fruits  and  trusses  not  unlike  those  of  Royal 
Sovereign,  one  of  its  parents.  The  last-named 
is  one  of  the  best  and  most  popidar  Strawberries 
grown. 

Bedford  Champion,  another  variety  introduced 
in  19(to,  is  also  a  reliable  amateur's  variety,  and 
quite  distinct,  being  a  good  grower  and  bearing  a 
large  fruit  ;  indeed,  those  who  like  large  Straw- 
berries would  do  well  to  give  this  a  trial.  It 
has  been  introduced  about  three  years  ;  at  least, 
I  have  seen  it  under  trial  that  time,  and  it  was 
given  an  award  of  merit  by  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  in  1905  for  its  (juality.  The 
growth  is  robust,  and  it  will  succeed  where 
others  fail.  Those  who  have  a  poor  soil  to  deal 
with  should  grow  Reward  and  Bedford  Champion. 
Another  of  the  newer  fruits  that  should  find  a 
place  is 

Giron's  Late.  Prolific,  which  is  most  valuable 
for  its  lateness.  When  it  is  grown  on  a  north 
border  it  will  give  fruits  a  fortnight  later  than 
others.  It  is  of  excellent  quality,  but  is  not  a 
strong  grower.  A  word  as  to  culture.  August 
and  as  early  in  September  as  possible  are  good 
times  to  plant.  If  planted  late,  the  plants  will 
not  give  fruits  the  first  season.  The  ground 
should  be  deeply  dug,  also  well  manured  if  at  all 
poor,  and  the  plants  placed  in  rows,  say,  2  feet 
apart  and  18  inches  between  the  plants.     Plant 


firmly,  so  that  they  are  not  at  all  loose,  and  water 
freely  in  dry  weather.  G.  Wythes. 


AUTUMN-FRUITING  STRAWBERRIES. 

T)IERE  is  now  no  difficulty  in  having  autumn 
fruits  by  growing  such  kinds  as  St.  Joseph 
and  St.  Antoine  de  Padoue.  Of  course,  these 
sorts  fruit  in  the  summer  also,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  well  to  fruit  them  for  both  seasons. 
Another  variety  so  well  adapted  for  autumn 
supplies  is  Louis  (iauthier,  another  of  the 
perpetual  varieties,  a  very  pale  -  coloured 
fruit,  but  good  in  quality.  By  growing  these 
plants  for  autumn  supplies,  if  the  flower-spikes 
are  removed  in  the  early  summer  months 
they  make  late  growths  that  fruit  freelj'.  I  find 
to  do  them  justice  they  need  ample  food,  and  in 
dry  seasons  copious  supplies  of  moisture.  St. 
Joseph  does  best  on  a  north  border  under  a  high 
wall.  The  alpine  varieties  will  now  be  swelling 
up  freelj',  and,  though  small,  I  do  not  think  any 
Strawberry  more  delicious.  G. 
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MORELLO  CHERRIES  AND  OTHER 
FRUITS  IN  AN  AMATEUR'S  GARDEN. 

The  other  day,  when  looking  over  the  garden  of 
an  amateur  who  takes  a  great  interest  in  fruit,  I 
saw  an  object-lesson  which  may  at  this  season 
prove  interesting  to  your  readers.  The  trees  in 
question — Apples,  Pears,  Plums  and  Cherries — 
had  for  some  years  been  closely  pruned  so  as  to 
make  them  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, for  the  past  few  years  sparse  crops  had 
been  the  result.  The  Morello  Cherry  trees  did 
so  badly  that  the  owner  neither  pruned  nor  nailed 
in  any  shoots  last  season,  and  bearing  no  fruit  of 
course  a  very  free  growth  was  made,  with  the 
result  that  the  trees  are  now  laden,  indeed 
breaking  down  with  the  weight  of  the  crop. 

This  brings  me  to  the  point.  Do  we  not 
frequently  prune  too  much  ?  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  allow  more  freedom  ?  I  am  aware  this 
may  be  questioned,  as  some  may  remark  it  is 
owing  to  the  favourable  season.  This  I  do  not 
admit,  as  trees  here  that  were  not  neglected 
were  nearly  barren,  although  in  the  same  posi- 
tion and  of  the  same  age.  It  may  be  well  to 
adopt  a  middle  course  and  not  prune  too  hard.  I 
think  if  this  were  more  commonly  practised 
better  results  would  be  secured.  Of  course,  every 
few  years  it  would  be  necessary  to  overhaul  or  lay 
in  shoots  for  the  future  ;  but  I  would  urge  a  little 
more  freedom  with  the  young  wood  annually. 
Much  the  same  results  follow  when  the  Morello 
is  grown  as  a  dwarf  standard  and  merely  thinned 
to  avoid  overcrowding.  These  trees  often  bear 
well,  but  the  birds  are  troublesome  and  the  fruits 
are  not  so  fine  as  on  a  wall.  One  must  not,  how- 
ever, err  in  the  opposite  direction  and  allow  the 
trees  to  go  wild.  This  will  not  do,  as  though  it 
may  succeed  for  the  first  season  it  will  not 
afterwards;  there  must  be  a  certain  amount  of 
thinning  out  each  season. 

I  now  come  to  the  other  fruits  noted,  and  much 
the  same  remarks  are  applicable.  In  this  case  the 
trees  were  bush  ones  or  pyramids  in  the  open. 
Here  they  had  for  years  been  closely  pruned  and 
bore  poor  crops.  Given  more  freedom  they  are 
cropping  grandly.  The  trees  are  not  so  taking 
to  the  eye,  but  what  I  contend  is  that  they  are 
planted  to  produce  fruit,  not  for  appearance  sake. 
This  can  be  managed  if  a  little  more  space  is 
allowed.  In  the  case  of  Apples  and  Pears, 
grown  as  described,  the  writer  the  past  few 
years,  instead  of  the  severe  shaping  formerly 
practised,  has  thinned  out  in  July  or  early 
August,  and  in  the  winter  any  shoots  not  re- 
quired were  cut  out. 

To  make  my  meaning  clear,  by  thinning  out  I 
do  not  mean  shortening  the  branches  so  much  as 
cutting  out  weakly  shoots  or  those  crowded  in 
the  centre  of  the  trees.  Any  shortening  of  badly 
placed  ones  may  be  done,  taking  care  not  to  cut 
over  the  whole  tree  or  shorten  close  back,  as 
commonly  practised,  to  the  main  stems  or 
branches.  S.  E.  M. 


GOOD    WHITE    TEA    ROSE. 

EVERAL  of  the  Tea  Roses  are  called 
white,  but  they  really  are  of  that  lemon 
whiteness  wliich  cannot  be  called  a  pure 
white.  To  name  two  such  Roses  I 
may  mention  White  Maman  Cochet 
and  The  Bride.  But  in  The  Queen  or 
Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince  we  have  a  very  good 
white  with  the  faintest  tinge  of  lemon.  It  grows 
well,  as  one  might  expect  from  a  sport  of  Souvenir 
d'un  Ami,  that  fine  old  Tea  Rose  which  remains 
to-day  unbeaten  in  its  own  particular  type.  The 
Queen  possesses  one  fault,  and  that  is  its  weak 
stalk,  which  makes  the  flowers  droop  ;  but  on 
standards  this  fault  is  rather  in  its  favour,  for 
to  see  a  fine  headed  standard  with  the  lovely 
egg-like  blooms  drooping  down  is  a  perfect  floral 
picture.  This  would  make  a  good  wall  Rose,  as 
it  is  a  counterpart  of  Souvenir  d'un  Ami  in  all 
save  oolour,  and  we  all  know  how  well  this  old 
Hose  blooms  upon  a  house  front  with  south  or 
western  aspect. 

The  Queen  is  very  fragi-ant,  another  quality  it 
inherits  liom  Souvenir  d'un  Ami.  These  Tea 
Roses  are  of  vigorous  growth  and  make  first-class 
bedding  Roses.  I  saw  a  bed  recently  of  White 
Maman  Cochet  and  it  was  a  glorious  sight,  the 
huge  bushes,  some  4  feet  in  height,  yielding  those 
superb  flowers  we  all  love  to  see.  P. 


WICHURAIANA    OR    JAPANESE 
ROSES    ON    BANK. 

The  following  method  of  dealing  with  these 
beautiful  Roses  may  be  new  to  some  of  your 
readers  :  I  have  a  number  planted  in  good  holes 
on  a  long  sloping  bank  in  front  of  my  house 
among  the  shrubs.  At  first  I  allowed  them  to 
run  wild,  but  they  interfered  too  much  with  the 
shrubs.  I  then  thought  of  raising  them  up  in 
the  following  way  :  I  take  for  each  plant  three 
strong  canes,  preferably  7  feet  long,  and  put  them 
into  the  ground  about  IS  inches  in  the  form  of  a 
tripod,  crossing  each  other  about  18  inches  from 
the  top.  The  canes  are  then  strongly  bound 
together  with  copper  wire  at  the  point  of  junction, 
about  1  foot  from  the  ground  and  near  the  top. 
The  whole  forms  a  light  but  strong  framework  ■ 
over  the  Rose,  and  to  which  the  growths  may  be 
attached,  the  long  shoots  being  allowed  to  fall 
over  in  a  fountain-like  way.  These  Roses  are  so 
\'igorous  that  the  canes  are  quickly  hidden,  and 
in  flowering  time  are  covered  from  top  to  the 
ground  with  bloom.  Treated  in  this  way,  as 
flowering  shrubs,  these  Roses  are  very  effective, 
in  the  garden,  and  it  is  easy  to  keep  them 
in  check  if  they  tend  to  encroach  on  their  sur- 
roundings. The  Roses  dealt  with  have  been 
Alberic  Barbier,  Klisa  Robichon,  Paul  Transom, 
Fran9ois  Foucard,  Pink  Roamer,  May  Queen, 
wiohuraiana  (the  type)  and  Rubra. 

T.  Watson  TioNCAN. 
The  Dell,  Oiffnock  Renjrewshire. 

ROSE  NOTES. 
One  or  two  paragraphs  in  The  Garden  of  the 
10th  ult.  seem  to  call  for  comment.  Rose 
■^iiiica  Anemone. — This,  to  my  mind  the  most 
beautiful  single  Rose  in  cultivation,  is  rather 
hardly  dealt  by  in  the  note  of  your  correspondent 
from  Bettws-y-Coed.  I  have  not  found  it  par- 
ticularly shy-flowering  :  in  fact,  two  year  old 
plants  in  an  unfavourable  position  {protected, 
but  with  a  due  east  aspect)  have  been  covered 
with  flowers  this  summer.  I  have  also  a  fine 
weeping  standard  of  this  variety  that  has  alwaj's 
flowered  well  ever  since  it  was  planted.  The 
impression  is  that  it  takes  seven  years  before  it 
flowers,  therefore  some  may  be  prevented  from 
planting  this  beautiful  Rose.  A  plant  of  it 
should  be  in  every  Rose  lover's  garden. 
In»titutev.r  Sirdey. — This  deserves  all  your  cor- 
respondent "P."  says  about  it.     I  am  not  sure 
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that  it  is  as  good  as  some  of  tlie  other  yellows 
— Moms.  .Joseph  Hill  for  example,  raised  by 
the  same  firm,  or  Mrs.  Peter  Blair,  sent  out 
l)y  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Sons  last  year — Irat  it  is 
a  good  garden  Rose  and  remarkalile  in  C(j1oui'  if 
grown  in  the  shade.  Tea  Eambhr. — ^'oiir  corre- 
spondent's guess  as  to  the  parentage  of  this  Rose 
IS  not  very  wide  of  the  mark.  It  is  an  example 
of  what  may  be  gained  by  crossing  t«o  distinct 
])arents.  I  have  always  understood  that  one  of 
the  parents  was  Cleopatra  I  Perhaps  Messrs. 
Paul  would  enlighten  us  on  the  subject.  If  I 
am  correct,  it  shows  what  an  immense  field  there 
is  open  to  the  hybridiscr.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  wichuraiana  blood  in  Tea  Kambler. 

H.   E.   Moi.vNuiix. 


STANDARD    ROSES. 

Ai.THOi  i;H  held  up  to  ridicule  by  some  people, 
there  is  still  a  large  demand  for  Roses  grown  in 
this  way.  Thousands  of  vigorous  growths  of 
the  Uog  Rose  or  common  Briar  of  o\ir  hedge- 
rows suitable  for  stocks  are  grul)bed  up  every 
winter,  and  still  the  demand  continues.  They 
are  budded  at  various  heights  from  alxmt 
1  foot  up  to  5  feet.  Occasionally  we  see  some 
even  higher  than  this  ;  31  feet  is  about  the 
average.  The  shorter  stocks  are  termed  half- 
standards.  The  size  of  the  head  varies  according 
to  the  height  of  the  standard  and  tlie  variety. 
Position  also  has  often  to  be  considered  when 
pruning  the  heads.  Some  situations  in  the  garden 
are  more  suitable  for  close,  formal  heads,  while  in 
others  large,  free-growing  heads  are  preferalile. 

If  standard  Roses  are  grown  in  a  garden  they 
must   be  well   oared   for,   or  it  is  far   lietter  to 


purpose, 
standard 
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dispense  with  them  altogether.  They  are  usually 
budded  in  two  or  three  places  ;  if  one  or  other  of 
these  should  die  off',  making  the  head  unshapely, 
it  will  lie  often  better  to  pull  it  out  and  plant 
another.  The  proper  staking  of  the  standards 
has  nuich  to  do  with  tlieir  beauty  or  otherwise. 
When  inclined  at  various  angles,  a  bed  of 
standards  is  a  great  eyesore  in  a  garden.  Iron 
stakes  with  a  foot  attached  are  sometimes  used, 
but,  although  the.se  last  for  j'ears,  wooden  stakes 
are  much  better  for  the  Roses.  Strong,  durable 
stakes  of  Eucalyptus  wood  are  now  on  the 
market.  If  painted  and  the  bottoms  steeped  in 
creosote  before  being  used  the}'  last  for  some  years. 
The  lifting  up  of  the  Roses  as  it  were,  so  that 
they  can  be  more  closely  admired  and  the  delight- 
ful fragrance  of  the  flowers  enjoyed  to  the  utmost, 
is  another  point  in  favour  of  standards.  Borders 
of  standards,  the  tallest  planted  at  the  back  and 
sloping  to  the  front,  with  dwarf  Roses  or  otiier 
I  things  growing  l)eneath,  are  a  lieautiful  jjicture 
in  July  ;  if  with  a  background  of  trees  and  shrubs 
so  much  the  better.  At  Kew  small  beds  con- 
taining ten  or  twelve  plants  of  standard  Roses, 
one  variety  only  in  a  bed  are  planted  with 
excellent  effect. 

Varieties  lielonging  to  the  following  .sections 
I  can  be  gi'own  successfully  as  standards  :  Bour- 
bons, Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Hybrid  Teas,  Moss 
Roses,  Noisette  and  Rugosa.  The  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals and  the  Hybrid  Teas  are  the  most 
popular  kinds  for  standards.  To  give  a  list  of 
varieties  suitable  for  standards  here  is  not  neces- 
sary, as  Hose  growers  in  their  catalogues  almost 
invariably  give  a  list  of  those  suitable  for  the 
Half-a-dozen  of  the  best  sorts  for 
Koses  are  Caroline  Testout,  Countess 
of  Oxford,  Margaret 
Dickson,  Hugh 
Dickson,  Mrs.  John 
fvaing  and  General 
.Jacqueminot. 

A.  O. 


ROSES     IN 
WATFORD. 

I  rEEi.  sure  that 
many  readers  will 
be  interested  in  the 
success  of  an 
amateur  Rose 
grower  in  this  dis- 
trict. The  results 
plainly  point  to  the 
great  interest  that 
is  taken  in  Roses, 
and  also  that  a  little 
outlay  and  care  are 
amply  rewarded.  In 
March  of  this  year 
twelve  dwarf 
Hybrid  Tea  Roses 
were  piu'chased,  the 
ground  was  prepared 
by  digging  and 
manuring  and  the 
Roses  carefully 
planted.  They  were 
not  pruned  at  the 
time  of  planting,  but 
a  month  afterwards. 
In  pruning  they  were 
cut  hard  back  to  the 
base,  onlj'  leaving 
two  buds  on  each 
shoot.  The  wet 
weather  experienced 
at  the  time  promoted 
new  growtli,  and 
strong,  sturdy  shoots 
were  the  result. 
Green  fly  was 
washed  off  with  soap 
dissolved  in  water 
applied  through  the 
syringe.   A  nuUcliing 


of 


manure 


placed  around  the  plants,  but  no  other  stimu- 
lant was  given.  The  flowers  were  excellent 
both  in  quality  and  size ;  and  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  a  heavy  thunderstorm  was  experi- 
enced only  two  days  before,  four  Roses  cut 
from  tlie  plants  were  awarded  a  first  prize  in  a 
class  for  "four  cut  Roses,  distinct  varieties." 
This,  I  think,  shows  an  excellent  return,  as  only 
six  varieties  were  grown.  This  should  be  an 
encouragement  for  further  efforts.  The  Roses 
grown  were  the  following :  Augustine(  iuinoisseau, 
Fran  Karl  Druschki,  Gabriel  Pierrette,  Lady  M. 
Beauclerc,  Mme.  Ravary  and  Mme.  Jules  Grolez. 
Ahmdeii  (lardmis,  Watford.  C.   RrsE. 

NOTES    ON    NEW    ROSES. 

(Continued  from  pni/e  fl^-J 
Fkai-  Lilla  Rautenstkaik  h  (P.  Lambert). — 
.Judging  from  its  general  habit  one  might  venture 
to  guess  this  Rose  had  Bessie  Brown  blood  in  its 
veins  ;  it  has  the  peculiar  characteristic  in  the 
neck  that  causes  the  blooms  to  droop  on  the  plant. 
It  is  creamy  white  or  flesh  colour,  with  the 
familiar  yellow  shading,  a  good  grower,  and,  in 
ordinar}'  seasons,  a  good  exhibition  Rose,  but 
this  year  it  has  not  been  very  freely  exhibited. 
The  early  .July  weather  did  not  suit  the  niany- 
petalled  flowers  to  which  type  this  Rose  belongs ; 
they  must  have  sun  to  bring  them  to  perfection. 
I  think  this  a  good  Rose,  and  can  recommend  it. 

Obtrliojijartiier  Terks (Welter). — This  is  hardly 
a  new  Rose  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  as 
more  than  one  exhibitor  found  out  to  his  cost 
during  the  last  season  ;  but.  introduced  in  IW)2,it 
has  only  the  last  year  or  two  come  into  general 
cultivation.  Some  very  tine  flowers  have  been 
exhibited  Ijoth  by  the  trade  and  some  of  our 
leading  amateurs,  the  colour  is  pale  pinkish  cream; 
its  high-pointed  centre  is,  I  think,  it  chief  claim 
for  further  recognition.  It  is  a  good  grower, 
fairlj'  early,  comes  well  on  cut-backs,  but  wants 
good  cultivation. 

Fer.  Darid  R.  Williamson  (A.  Dickson  and 
Sons). — I  have  not  seen  many  exhibition  flowers 
of  this  Rose,  and  am  afraid  it  is  more  of  a  garden 
than  an  exhibition  flower.  To  those  who  like 
dark  Roses  it  may  appeal,  but  I  do  not  tliink 
much  of  it  for  either  purpose.  The  colour  is  dark 
maroon  velvet.  There  is  another  Rose  sent  out 
by  Messrs.  William  Paul  and  Son  (that  I  have 
not  grown)  of  similar  name  without  the  clerical 
title,  that  I  rather  like  the  look  of,  it  is  some- 
what after  the  style  of  Etienne  Levet,  colour 
carmine,  with  fine  fragrance,  but  whether  it  will 
be  good  enough  for  exhibition  I  should  not  like 
to  say. 

Mm.  Iku'id  McKie  (A.  Dickson  and  Sons). — 
This  is  another  improving  Rose  that  has  been 
one  of  the  successes  of  the  sea.son,  at  any  rate 
with  me.  It  is  a  good  creamy  yellow,  distinct, 
large  flowers  coming  a  tine  shape,  altogether  a 
first-rate  variety  that  I  can  strongly  recommend. 

i/r.s.  Theodore  Rooserell  (Hill). — A  Rose  that 
has  come  to  stay.  The  flower  is  of  large  size 
and  beautiful  shape,  and  has  been  well  and  often 
exhibited  this  season.  It  is  of  the  Souvenir  du 
President  C'arnot  colouring,  the  shape  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  La  France.  It  is  a  good 
grower  and  must  be  disbudded  ;  was  veiy  good 
last  autumn  with  me.     Recommended. 

Mrs.  Coiiiray  .Joins. — Thi.s  is  another  of  the 
Bessie  Brown  type  that  has  not  had  a  fair  chance 
this  season.  I  was  very  pleased  with  it  last 
year,  and  it  has  been  f'airlj'  good  with  regard  to 
the  second  display,  but  the  first  refused  to  open. 

Mmi.  Alfred  Sahatier  (Bernaix). — I  cannot 
lecommend  this  Rose  for  exhibition. 

(lenrije  Lainy  Paul  (Soupert  et  Notting,  1904). 
The  colour  and  shape  of  this  Rose  is  excellent, 
and  there  is  no  fault  to  find  with  its  growth, 
which  is  vigorous  ;  but  the  flowers  are  not  quite 
large  enough.  It  is  what  the  exhibitor  calls  an 
excellent  front  Rose  flower :  bright  carmine- 
crimson,  comes  with  a  good  point,  liut  must  be 
disbudded  severely  and  well  grown  if  it  is  to  find 
its  way  into  the  show  boxes.     It  is  a  good  Rose, 
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but  not,  I  think,  worthy  of  the  rosarian  whom  it 
is  called  after,  who  deserves  something  better 
than  a  good  Rose,  namely,  one  of  the  best. 

Boadicea  (William  Paul  and  Son). — Hardly  a 
new  Rose,  but  I  mention  it  here  as  it  has  not 
been  so  frequently  exhibited  as,  I  think,  its 
merits  deserve.  (4rown  on  a  halt-standard,  I 
have  had  some  good  flowers  of  it,  and  those  on 
the  look  out  for  Teas  might,  I 
think,  gi\'e  it  a  trial  ;  colour 
pale  peach,  tinted  rose. 

Mm^'.  Wai/i'dni  Conttf.sse  rJt 
Tnrenne. — Another  good  Rose, 
though  some  years  old,  that  is 
well  worth  growing  for  its 
autumn  flowers.  It  has  been 
exhibited  very  well  at  the 
autumn  shows  of  the  National 
Rose  Society. 

P(V  A'  (Hildebraiid).  —  A 
sport  or  seedling  from  Caroline 
Testout,  nearly  white,  that 
promises  M-ell.  I  have  only  one 
plant,  but  am  giving  it  an 
extended  trial,  as  I  think  it 
will  come  in  useful. 

H.   E.  MOLYNEUX. 


some  grand  additions,  I  believe  we  do  wrong  to 
ignore  some  of  the  earlier  .sorts,  which  with  age 
prove  equal  to  any  of  the  new-comers.  This 
Rose  is  often  wrongly  described.  I  think  salmon 
and  apricot  would  more  truthfully  indicate  the 
colour,  although  with  this  sort,  as  with  many  of 
M.  Pernet-Ducher's  seedlings,  there  are  tints 
present    almost    undelinable.       It    grows     well, 


a  much  richer  apricot  hue  than  tlie  open  flowers, 
and  for  button-holes  it  would  be  an  excellent  sort 
to  grow.  p 


TRANSPLANTING 

ROSES. 

I  H.4VE  been  much  interested 
lately  in  reading  in  your  valu- 
able paper.  The  Gakden,  the 
question  put  by  several  of  your 
correspondents  :  ■ '  Can  I  trans- 
plant Roses  ■'*'  and  as  I  have 
successfully  carried  out  the 
experiment  this  summer  I 
thought  your  readers  might  be 
glad  to  know  of  the  process. 
Wishing  to  t^-ansplant  some 
special  Roses  growing  on  their 
own  stock  and  in  full  bloom, 
I  asked  advice  of  several  gar- 
deners near  and  received  the 
same  answer  from  all :  "  They 
will  never  recover.''  I  decided, 
however,  to  try  the  experiment 
and  chance  losing  them.  About 
the  first  week  in  July  I  ])repared 
eight  large  holes,  wide  and  not 
very  deep  (where  I  intended 
replanting  the  Roses),  putting 
a  little  short  manure  at  the 
bottom  of  each.  I  then  pro- 
ceeded to  lift  with  a  fork  the 
Rose  trees  (which  were  growing 
in  a  garden  some  3()0  yards 
away)  one  by  one.  I  was  careful 
not  to  break  the  roots,  some 
of  which  were  4  feet  6  inches 
long.  As  I  lifted  one  the  earth 
tell  oft'  it  and  I  carried  it  in 
both  hands  to  its  new  situation. 
After  placing  it  in  position, 
spreading  out  each  root  in 
exactly  the  same  way  it  had 
been  growing,  I  obtained 
assistance  for  keeping  it  there. 
I  then  covered  each  part  of  the 
root  with  fine  soil,  finally 
making  it  firm  with  the  soil 
first  taken  from  the  hole  and 
scattering  a  little  more  manure 
round  the  main  stem.  I  re- 
moved in  this  way  eight  trees, 
and  gave  no  attention  beyond 
cutting  oft'  the  blooms  as  they 
decayed  and  giving  a  sprinkling  of  water  on  dry 
days.  They  are  now  in  full  new  leaf,  and  I  am 
hoping  to  see  new  Roses  before  the  summer  is  over. 
Etchinyhani,  Suaaex.  Mrs.   Caldwei.l. 


ROSE    MME.    EUGENIE    BOULLET. 

This  Hybrid  Tea  ie  not  recognised  as  much  as  it 
deserves.     Although.  I  readily  grant,  there  are 


THE  NEW   IRIS  PAR.\ciN.-i.    (Reduced.) 

making  wlien  established  great  bushes  of  erect 
habit — it  has  such  a  fine  branching  cluster  of 
bloom  that  is  so  useful  for  massing.  Planted 
fairly  close,  say,  18  inches  apart,  and  pruned 
hard,  one  obtains  a  fine  even  mass  of  bloom  from 
the  basal  shoots,  which  spring  up  after  the  first 
bloom  is  over  and  brighten  the  garden  during 
August  and  September.     The  pretty  buds  are  of 


ROSE    MME.    ANTOINE    MARL 

When  at  its  best  this  Rose  is  perfect  in  form, 
and  the  chamois  white  centre  and  rich  lilac-rose 
•  suffusion  on  the  outer  petals  give 
it  a  distinct  appearance  even 
among  the  Tea  Roses,  in  which 
we  expect  to  obtain  all  sorts  of 
colour  combinations.  It  is  a 
Rose  everyone  should  grow, 
either  as  a  single  bush,  standard, 
or  in  a  mass,  as  it  makes  a  de- 
lightful bedder,  is  free-flowering 
and  of  good  growth ;  indeed,  I 
should  place  it  highly  for  this 
purpose,  the  plants  being  so 
well  clothed  with  foliage  and  so 
dense  in  growth.  The  buds  are 
almost  a  purplish  tint.  P. 

MILDEW   ON    ROSES. 

I  WISH  I  could  agree  with 
H.  V.  Edwards  as  to  this  wet 
season  being  adverse  to  mildew. 
All  my  Roses  have  suffered  more 
or  less,  and  Her  Majesty  and 
Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford  worse 
than  any.  Changes  of  tempera- 
ture I  have  always  put  down  as 
the  best  friend  of  mildew.  I  call 
the  complaint  "chill  on  the 
liver,"  as  I  have  always  believed 
it  arose  from  sudden  changes  of 
temperature.  Thrips,  I  agree, 
do  not  like  this  cold,  wet  season. 

C.  Le.mesle  Ad.\ms. 
Pendeford  Hall,  Woherhainptmi. 

IRIS    PARACINA. 

HIS   is   a   distinct    and 
interesting  hybrid, 
which  attracted  a  good 
deal  of  attention  when 
on  June  11  it  came  before  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  and 
received   the    award  of    merit. 
The  distinctive  features  of  the 
hybrid,  while  furnishing  unmis- 
takable evidence,  as  we  think, 
of  one  of  its  parents,  provides 
the  student  and   the   hybridist 
with  material  for  thought  and 
reflection,  inasmuch  as  the  one 
parent,  viz.,  I.   paradoxa,  can- 
not be   regarded  as  a  tractable 
garden  plant  generally,  though 
it  may  be  turned  to  excellent 
account   when   used   as  a  seed 
parent   in    cross-breeding    and 
hybridising.    The  quaint  colour- 
ing,   dwarf     growth    and    the 
more   or   less    horizontally  dis- 
posed  falls — the   latter   a   sort 
of  contradiction    in    terms — all 
point    to    the   influence    of    I. 
paradoxa.     It  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  the  parentage 
of   the   plant  is  on  a  par  with 
I.   paravar   (I.    paradoxa    x    I. 
variegata   var. ),  and  if  so   the 
weight  of  influence  of  the  pollen 
parent  should  render  the  sub- 
ject of   our   note   an   excellent 
garden  plant.      The   standards   are   nearly   self- 
coloured  purpli.sh,  the  falls  of  a  maroon-purple 
and  somewhat  heavily  lined  or  veined  with  white. 
It  grows  about  15  inches  high,  and  will  be  found 
of  much  service  in  the  forefront  of  the  border 
and  again  in  the  rook  garden.     The  plant  was 
exhibited    by    Messrs.    Barr    and    .Sons,    Co\ent 
Garden.  E.  Jenkins. 
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GARDENING     FOR     BEGINNERS. 


SIMPLE    HINTS. 


FUCHSIAS  IN  THE  GREENHOUSE 
AND  FLOWER  (iARDEN.  —  The 
Fuchsia  can  be  grown  in  every  garden 
and  greenhouse.  If  there  is  no  garden 
it  will  grow  in  a  window-box  or  pot 
on  the  window-sill  in  summer,  while 
in  winter  it  only  requires  protection  from  frost. 
One  enthusiastic  amateur gardenerwhoseFuchsias 
and  Geraniums  were  his  pride  used  to  keep  the 
former  under  the  kitchen  dresser  during  the 
winter.  The  popularity  of  the  Fuchsia  is  not 
surprising,  for  it  is  such  a  good-natured  plant. 
Manj-  plants  will  not  grow  satisfactorily  unless 
they  are  in  a  sunny  position,  for  instance. 
Fuchsias  can  be  relied  on  to  do  well,  whether 
the  position  is  facing  north,  south,  east  or  west. 
The  front  of  the  house  where  I  am  writing  these 
lines  faces  north.  There  is  a  basket  of  Fuchsias 
hanging  over  the  porch,  and  the  same  flowers  are 
in  the  border.  This  year,  during  the  early  part 
of  the  summer,  many  of  the  bedding  plants  were 
a  long  time  establishing  themselves,  owing  to 
the  cold  nights  and  equally  unfavourable  days. 
Among  all  the  plants  used  for  summer  bedding  I 
think  the  Fuchsias  came  out  of  this  trying  ordeal 
the  best. 

Ciiltiiii/a. — Growers  who  have  large  quantities 
to  propagate  often  set  aside  a  few  plants  of  each 
variety,  according  to  the  number  required.  These 
are  cut  back  a  few  weeks  before  the  cuttings 
are  inserted.  By  this  means  vigorous  young 
shoots  are  obtained.  However,  if  this  has 
not  been  done,  a  good  number  of  growths  suit- 
able for  cuttings  can,  no  doubt,  be  found  on 
the  plants.     These  should   be  from  ."?  inches  to 


4  inches  in  length.  If  there 
are  any  flower-buds  on  the 
shoots,  they  must  be  removed  ; 
also  carefully  pinch  off  those 
that  develop  on  the  cuttings 
from  time  to  time.  The  size 
of  the  pot  in  which  the  cuttings 
are  to  be  rooted  is  not  an 
important  matter.  Pots 
3?i  inches  and  'y  inches  in 
diameter  are  those  most 
generally  used.  The  cuttings 
may  also  be  rooted  success- 
fully in  shallow  boxes  and 
pans.  Half  fill  the  pots  with 
broken  crocks  for  drainage, 
and  on  this  place  a  layer  of 
the  rouglier  soil  which  would 
not  pass  through  the  sieve 
when  preparing  the  soil.  Fill 
up  the  pot  with  light  sandy 
soil,  consisting  of  two  parts 
loam  to  one  part  well-decayed 
leaf-mould,  adding  sufficient 
sand  to  render  it  thoroughly 
porous.  Place  a  layer  of  sand 
over  the  surface  when  the 
pot  is  filled  with  soil.  Dibble 
five  or  six  cuttings  in  a  3i-ineh 
pot  and  eight  or  ten  cuttings 
in  pots  5  inches  in  diameter. 

Wliern  to  Bool  the  Cuttings. 
At  this  season  there  are 
generally  plenty  of  places  to 
be  found  where  Fuchsia 
cuttings 
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will  root. 
The  most 
successful 
way  per- 
haps is  to 
plunge  the 
pots  to  the 
rim  in  a 
mild  hot- 
bed. A 
hand  -  light 
or  bell-glass 

stood  on  the  stage  in  the  plants  will  be  better  left  in  the  cutting-pots 
greenhouse  may  also  be  used.  ;  till  early  in  the  new  j'ear  ;  in  houses  where  a 
Failing  these,  place  them  in  minimum  night  temperature  of  45°  F.  to 
a  cold  frame,  keeping  the  lights  [  .5(1°  F.  is  maintained  the  young  plants  can  be 
closed.       Water    the    cuttings    potted  oft'  singly  in  small  pots  when  rooted  and 
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well  after  they  are  put  in,  and 
sprinkle  them  overhead  both 
morning  and  evening  on  bright 
days.  Shade  from  bright  sun- 
shine. As  soon  as  the  cuttings 
are  rooted  air  must  be  gradually 
given  them  by  placing  a  .small 
piece  of  wood  under  the  light 
to  raise  it.  If,  as  sometimes 
happens,  the  pots  of  cuttings 
root  irregularly  it  is  better  to 
move  them  as  the}'  root  to 
another  frame.  The  variegated 
varieties  as  a  rule  take  longer 
to  root. 

Winter  Trratmeiit. — The  next 
thing  to  consider  is  how  to 
keep  them  during  the  winter. 
There  are  two  alternatives, 
depending  on  the  amount  of 
heat  available  during  the 
winter  :  if  only  sufficient  heat 
is  maintained  in  the  greenhouse 
to  keep  out  frost,   the  young 


grown  on  during  the  winter.  This  may  appear  a 
much  better  method  than  deferring  the  potting 
till  after  Christmas  ;  but  in  the  end  the  autumn- 
potted  plants  are  very  little  more  forward  than 
those  potted  later,  as  gi'owth  during  the  winter 
is  slow. 

Storing  the  Old  Plants  during  Winter. — A  cellar 
or  outliouse  where  frost  does  not  penetrate  will 
be  a  suitable  place  for  storing  the  old  Fuchsia 
plants.  Under  the  sUige  in  the  cool  greenhouse 
is  another  place  where  they  are  sometimes  win- 
tered :  in  the  latter  case  care  nuist  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  water  from  dripping  on  the  resting 
plants  from  the  stage  above.  The  plants  which 
have  flowered  in  pots  in  the  greenhouse  can  remain 
as  they  are  until  spring.  A  few  of  the  longer 
shoots  may  be  shortened  back  should  there  be 
any  difficulty  in  finding  head-room  to  store  them. 
Place  the  plants  lifted  from  the  open  ground  in 
boxes  of  old  soil ;  it  is  not  advisable  to  store  them 
awaj'  at  once,  bat  gradually  to  withhold  \\'ater, 
when  the  leaves  v,  ill  turn  yellow  and  fall  off.  All 
the  attention  required  will  be  to  look  over  the 
plants  about  once  a  month  to   sec   that   they  are 
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not  getting  too  dry  ;  if  tlie  soil  is  allowed  to 
become  parched  the  growths — especially  of  the 
younger  plants — will  shrivel. 

Cliiithinii  Fuchsias. — The  plants  trained  iip  the 
pillars  or  on  the  roof  of  the  greenhouse  must  be 
rested  daring  winter  ;  water  should  be  withheld 
from  the  roots  and  the  growing  points  cut  oif 
towards  the  end  of  October. 

Varieties. — The  single  sorts  are  better  for 
growing  outside,  as  tlie  flowers  are  lighter  and 
not  so  liable  to  damage  during  heavy  rains  and 
wind.  The  eal\x  is  tlic  outer  and  the  corolla  the 
inner  part  of  the  flower.  Singles :  Amy  Lye, 
white  calyx,  salnion-rcd  corolla ;  Brilliant,  red 
calyx,  dark  purple  corolla  ;  Charming,  so.iilet 
caly.\-,  purple  corolla  :  Mnie.  CorneiUson,  red 
calyx,  white  corolla  ;  Mrs.  H.  Roberts,  white 
calyx,  salmon  corolla  ;  Improved  Rose  of  Castile 
(syn.  Lady  Haytesbury),  white  cah'x,  purple 
corolla.  Doubles  :  Ballet  Girl,  red  calyx,  white 
corolla  ;  Madame  Danjoux,  rosy  carmine  calyx, 
rosy  flesh  corolla,  deeper  coloured  veins  ;  Mrs.  E. 
G.  Hill,  dark  red  calyx,  white  corolla  ;  Phenome- 
nal, red  calyx,  violet  corolla  ;  Rose  Phenomenal, 


rosj'-white  corolla ;  White  Phenomenal,  white 
corolla.  The  following  varieties,  with  variegated 
foliage,  are  useful  for  bedding  :  F.  gracilis  varie- 
gdta.  Meteor  and  Sunraj'. 

ROSES  FOR  SUBURBAN  GARDENS.— No 
garden,  however  small  it  may  be,  is  worthy  of 
the  name  unless  it  contains  a  few  Roses.  And 
there  is  no  reason  why  every  garden  -  even  the 
suburban  garden — should  not  have  its  Rose  bed, 
since  the  Rose  grows  well  in  the  neiglibourhood  of 
large  towns,  providing  suitable  sorts  arc  chosen 
and  are  fairly  treated.  The  Rose  has  qualifica- 
tions that  entitle  it  to  a  place  in  every  English 
garden.  What  delightful,  almost  infinite  variety 
there  is  among  Roses,  and  how  amenable  most  of 
them  are  to  a  little  kindly  care.  Nowadays,  a 
careful  selection  will  ensure  blooms  of  exhibition 
merit  from  Ma}'  till  October.  The  plants  bloom 
not  once  onh',  but  twice,  or  even  the  summer 
through.  Formerly  Rose  gardens  relied  for  their 
beauty  almost  exclusively  on  the  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals  and  old-fashioned  sorts,  witli  large  single 
flowers,  that  made  a  brave  show  in  July,  but 
afterw  ardswere  bare  of  blossom  until  thefollowing 
summer.  Skilful  workers  among  th ;  flowers 
have  changed  all  that ;  we  have  now  many 
varieties  of  Tea  and  Hj'brid  Tea  Roses  that  l>loom 
even  more  profusely  in  .July  than  the  old  sorts 
did,  and  yet  flower  again  in  September  almost 
equally  well  ;  some  of  them  are  scarcely  ever  out 
of  bloom  till  the  frosts  come.  Last  year,  in  a 
walled-in  suburban  garden,  I  picked  a  delightful 
Rose-bud  in  November  from  one  of  the  newer  Tea 
varieties  ((«.  Nabonnand},  and  my  earliest  Rose, 
which  grows  on  the  house  wall,  never  opens  later 
than  the  middle  of  May  :  between  these  dates  it 
is  rarely  that  I  catmint  gather  a  Rose-bud.  Thuj' 
whose  gardens  are  in  the  suburbs  might  do  much 
worse  than  fill  them  with  Roses.  It  is  certain  that 
there  would  be  (lowers  throughout  the  summer 
and  autumn  ;  flowers  not  to  be  surpassed  for 
exquisite  form,  for  soft  or  brilliant  colouring 
and  delicious  scent — three  attributes  of  a  perfect 
flower. 

Accommodatiiiy  Roses. — It  is  only  when  one 
comes  to  grow  Roses  that  one  finds  how  delight- 
fully  accommodating   they   arc.       There    is   no 
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better  plant  for  covering  the  house  wall,  and  there 
are  varieties  that  will  succeed  whether  the  walls 
face  north,  south,  east  or  west.  Then  if  one  has 
an  arch  or  arbour,  trellis  or  rough  Larch  pole,  in 
what  more  delightful  way  can  these  be  hidden 
than  beneath  the  flowers  of  elimbinn  Roses  ';  One 
may  even  have  a  hedge  of  Roses  if  tome  of  those 
charming  Briars  raised  by  the  late  Lord  Penzance 
are  grown.  They  are  appropriately  known  as 
Penzance  Briar,.;,  and,  besides  being  \ery  beautiful 
in  themselves,  they  have  what  many  other  Roses 
have  not— charming  names.  Compare  the  simple, 
homely  names  of  some  of  the  Penzance  Briars— 
for  instance,  Meg  .Merrilies  and  Amy  Robsart— 
with  the  fearful  appellations  with  which  some 
magnificent  new  Roses  are  burdened.  If  new 
Robcs  were  given  simplernanics  I  am  e.mvinced 
they  would  be  more  popular.  Fortunately, 
however,  it  is  possible  to  grow  many  delightful 
Roses  whose  names  may  be  mentioned  without 
the  help  either  of  a  French  or  a  German  pro- 
nouncing dictionary.  If  I  were  asked  to  name 
the  best  Rose,  that  is  to  say,  the  Rose  that  would 
give  most  pleasure  in  a  small  garden,  I  should 
unhesitatingly  say  Dorothy  Perkins.  This  is  a 
most  beautiful  rambling  Rose,  that  bears  bunches 
of  rich  pink  blossoms  in  prodigal  profusion.  I 
have  a  lo\y  trellis  that  is  smothered  from  top  to 
bottom  with  its  exquisite  fioweis ;  even  in  August 
they  were  still  the  joy  of  my  small  gaiden, 
although  they  have  been  a  brilliant  picture  for 
weeks  past.  And  what  a  Rose  it  is  to  i/row  ! 
Every  season  it  makes  plenty  of  growths°quite 
8  feet  or  10  feet  long,  and  if  after  the  flowers  have 
faded  some  of  the  old  shoots  are  cut  out  to  make 
room  for  the  fresh  ones  the  plant  will  go  on 
increasing  yearly.  It  has  no  mercy  on  poor,  weak- 
growing  sorts  ;  it  must  have  plenty  of  room,  and 
once  established  grows  with  a  vigour  that  is 
extraordinary.  My  plant,  which  no«-  covers  a 
low  trellis  15  feet  long,  was  only  planted  two 
years  ago,  and  then  was  quite  a  baby.  It  is  this 
kind  of  Rose  that  those  who  live  in  the  suburbs 
should  grow,  then  one  would  hear  less  about  the 
failure  of  Roses  owing  to  the  smoky,  soot-laden 
atmosphere.  More  often  than  not  it  is  the  selec- 
tion of  varieties  that  is  at  fault. 

Somi'  good  Soses  for  Beyiini-:rs.-~Roses  that 
will  grow  in  every  suburban  garden  are  La  France. 
Caroline  Testout,  Hugh  Dickson,  Crimson  Ram- 
bler, Conrad  F.  Meyer,  Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford, 
Viscountess  Folkestone,  Captain  Hayward  and 
Liberty— but  I  might  prolong  the  list  almost 
indefinitely.  If  you  would  grow  Roses  in  the 
suburbs  dig  the  ground  well  before  planting,  put 
in  the  Roses  not  later  than  the  end  of  October, 
give  each  plant  as  much  room  as  you  can.  and 
grow  some  of  or  all  the  .sorts  I  have  mentioned. 
When  Roses  are  treated  fairly  there  is  no  end  to 
the  delight  they  gi\'e,  and  when  they  succeed 
any  little  trouble  they  may  have  caused  is  richly 
compensated  for. — H.  H.  T. 
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Flower   Garden. 

HARPY  ANNUALS.  ^From  now  until 
the  end  of  September  preparations 
should  be  made  for  sowing  hardy 
annuals  for  early  flowering  next 
year,  .sowing  them  earlier  or  later 
according  to  soil  and  locality. 
Leptosiphons  in  variety  make  cliarniing  edgings 
and  carpets  for  Rose-beds.  Antirrhinums  sown 
out  of  doors  during  this  montli  make  sturdy  little 
plants  for  putting  out  next  spring.  Bartonia 
aurea,  a  niuoh-neglected  but  one  of  the  finest 
yellow-flowered  annuals,  is  good  for  a  dry  slope 
in  the  rock  garden  ;  another  charming  trailing 
annual  is  Platystemon  californicus  (Cream  Cup). 

Clarkias,  Larkspurs.  Eschscliolt-.ias,  Godelias 
aTid  Shirley  Poppies  in  variety  are  all  fine  subjects 
for  autumn  sowing.  Sweet  Peas  may  also  be 
sown  this  month  ;  but  where  slugs  are  troublesome 
it  is  no  ea.sy  matter  to  bring  them  through  the 
winter.  Before  sowing,  the  ground  should  be 
well  worked  and  watered  if  dry.  When  well  up. 
the  plants  should  be  freely  thinned,  allowing 
them  plenty  of  room  to  make  strong,  well- 
developed  plants. 

Bm///.?.— Wlierever  possible,  the  planting  of 
bulbs  should  be  pushed  on,  especially  late-flower- 
ing Tulips.  Surplus  stock  of  May-flowering 
Tulips  and  Narcissus  intended  for  planting  in 
grass  should  be  got  in  as  the  time  can  be  spared. 
Here  we  throw  them  into  irregular  groups,  and 
put  them  in  with  a  light  digger  or  mattock  :  this 
method  is  better  than  using  a  bar,  as  the  soil 
gets  well  loosened  where  the  bull)  is  put  in. 
Hardy  Fruit. 
Peaches  mill  Nectarines. — As  soon  as  the  fruit 
is  cleared  off  the  trees  they  should  be  gone  over 
and  all  wood  that  has  borne  fruit  cut  out,  except 
where  it  is  required  for  furnishing  and  exten- 
sion. The  current  year's  shoots  must  be  laid 
in  thinly,  thus  allowing  them  to  get  full  benefit 
of  the  sun  and  air  to  ripen  the  wood  before 
winter. 

Aphis  have  been  very  troublesome  this  season. 
Any  trees  still  affected  should,  when  the  fruit 
has  been  cleared  off,  be  sprayed  with  insecticide, 
washing  them  with  clear  water  next  morning. 
The  above  remarks  apply  to  red  spider  as  well, 
which  often  starts  on  the  trees  when  the  fruit  is 
ripening.  During  warm  weather  they  will  benefit 
by  sj'ringing  every  afternoon.  The  border.*,  if  at 
all  dry,  must  be  well  watered.  All  trees  bear- 
ing fruit  should  he  gone  over  every  morning  and 
the  ripe  fruits  carefully  picked,  placing  tliem  in 
shallow  boxes,  in  the  bottom  of  which  a  layer  of 
wood-wool  and  a  sheet  of  paper  are  placed. 

Wood-wool  is  far  superior  to  cotton-wool  for 
packing  all  choice  fruits,  as  it  has  much  more 
spring  and  elasticity.  The  fruits  should  first  be 
wrapped  in  tissue  paper. 

Indoor  Fruit. 
Tomatoes.  — Vot  on  those  intended  for  winter 
fruiting  as  they  require  it,  using  no  manure  in 
the  compost  except  a  little  bone-meal.  They 
should  be  potted  firmly  and  kept  well  up  to  the 
glass  with  ample  ventilation,  as  it  is  essential  to 
have  them  firm  and  short- jointed.  Pots  are 
generally  recommended  for  winter,  but  we  get 
excellent  results  from  plants  put  out  in  a  shallow 
border  with  only  (5  inches  or  .S  inolies  of  soil, 
which  is  rammed  as  firm  as  possible.  During  dull 
weather  maintain  a  little  heat  in  the  hot-water 
pipes.  Keep  the  plants  to  a  single  stem,  rubbing 
out  all  side  shoots. 

Kitchen  Garden. 
Cardooua. — Where  these  are  grown  they  must 
be  blanched  like  Celery.    Before  earthing  up  they 


are  bound  round  with  strips  of  stout  brown 
paper,  then  witli  hay-bands.  Like  Celery,  they 
should  be  kept  well  watered,  and  earthed  up 
gradually. 

Genera/.— Daring  fine  weather  keep  the  hoe 
busy,  clearing  off'  all  crops  that  are  finished. 
Manure  heaps  should  be  turned  to  get  them  in 
good  condition  for  wheeling  on  to  vacant  ground, 
which  ought  to  be  dug  or  trenched  as  .soon  as 
possible.  John  Codtts. 

((iardener  to  Sir  T.  Dyke  Aeland,  Bart. ) 

Killcrton.  E.veter. 
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Plants  Under  Glass. 
Cinerarias  and  Calceolarias. — The  earliest 
plants  of  Cineraria  stellata  may  now  be  potted 
into  H-inch  pots,  in  which  they  may  flower.  The 
soil  should  consist  of  loam,  leaf-soil  and  old 
Mushroom -bed  manure,  with  a  little  bone-meal 
and  sand.  Place  the  plants  in  a  cold  frame  facing 
north  on  a  bed  of  ashes,  syringe  daily  and  remove 
the  lights  at  night.  Suecessional  plants  still  in 
pans  that  have  been  pricked  oft'  will  also  need 
potting  in  a  moderate  compost.  Keep  them  in  a 
cold  frame  and  free  from  green  fly  and  leaf -miner. 
I'riek  oft' remaining  Calceolaria  seedlings  and  pot 
on  the  more  forward  plants,  att'ording  similar 
treatment  as  to  the  Cineraria. 

Fuclisias. — Plants  propagated  at  this  season  are 
to  be  preferred  to  those  rooted  in  the  spring. 
The  ends  of  growing  shoots  must  he  used  as 
cuttings,  choosing  those  showing  fewest  flowers. 
Insert  in  sandy  soil  and  place  in  a  pit  or  frame 
ocjntaining  an  old  hot-bed  in  which  a  .slightwarmth 
still  remains.  As  soon  as  struck,  pot  up  singly 
into  ;j-ineh  pots  to  get  them  established  before 
winter.  When  well  rooted,  keep  close  to  the 
glass  in  a  house  where  a  minimum  temperature 
of  .')0°  can  be  maintained. 

Fruits  Under  Glass. 

Strawberries. — Plants  that  are  now  in  their 
final  pots  will  be  growing  freely.  Give  the 
plants  plenty  of  room,  so  that  each  may  be  ex- 
posed to  the  sun.  the  crowns  then  become 
thoroughly  matured  before  the  short  days.  To 
attain  this,  stimulants  nuist  be  used  sparingly, 
excess  resulting  in  soft  and  sappy  growth.  Pot 
up  later  runners  at  once,  keeping  them  in  a  shady 
position  for  a  few  days,  until  the  roots  take  hold 
of  the  new  soil.  The  general  stock  must  be  kept 
free  from  weeds  and  runners,  moving  occasionally 
to  pievent  the  roots  striking  into  the  ground.  It 
worms  are  troublesome,  water  with  clear  lime- 
water,  about  a  10-inch  pot  of  unslaked  lime  to 
30  gallons  of  water,  prepared  overnight.  Keep  a 
sharp  look-out  for  red  spider  and  mildew,  both 
of  which  may  be  destroyed  by  dipping  the  leaves 
of  infected  plants  in  a  mixture  of  soft  soap  and 
sulphur. 

Hardy  Fruit. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines— The  trees  of  early- 
fruiting  varieties  will  now  be  cleared  of  fruit. 
Remove  the  old  bearing  wood  where  not  required 
for  extension.  The  present  year's  growths  should 
then  be  laid  in  thinly,  and  give  an  occasional 
syringing  during  dry  weather  unless  red  spider 
is  present,  when  an  insecticide  will  be  necessary 
and  a  daily  syringing  with  clear  water  until  the 
pest  is  cleared.  Mid-season  varieties  are  coming 
on  fast,  and  should  be  gathered  as  soon  as  they 
part  easily  from  the  shoots  and  placed  on  a  soft 
bottom  in  the  fruit-room  for  a'day  or  two  before 
using. 

Flower  Garden. 
Budded  Roses.  —  Standard  Briars  recently 
budded  should  be  examined,  and  if  the  ligatures 
are  too  tight  to  allow  of  the  wood  swelling 
remove  and  apply  fresh  ones.  If  the  bud  is 
growing  freely  cut  the  shoot  aboxe  halfway 
through  to  divert  the  sap  to  the  bud,  but  if  still 
dormant  let  the  shoot  remain  as  it  is.     Cuttings 


of  \arious  \arieties  may  now  be  inserted,  pro- 
\-iding  the  wood  is  firm  and  the  leaves  well  set. 
Line  out  and  well  dig  a  piece  of  ground  that  has 
not  long  since  been  manured,  tread  it  well,  and 
take  out  with  a  spade  narrow  trenches  about 
S  inches  deep,  leaving  the  cut  side  of  the  soil 
firm  and  upright.  At  the  bottom  place  sand  or 
road  grit,  on  which  the  bottoms  of  the  cuttings 
will  rest,  and  tread  firndy  in,  so  that  no  air 
spaces  are  left  round  the  cuttings.  These  should 
consist  of  stout  wood  8  inches  to  12  inches  long, 
taken  oft'  with  a  heel  of  the  old  wood  and  buried 
two-thirds  of  their  length. 

Kitchen  Garden. 
Car  rot. 1. — Thin   out   July-sown    Carrots    to  a 
distance  of  3  inches  apart,  and  hoe  between  the 
rows.     Karly-sown  Carrots,  if  still  in  the  ground, 
should  be  lifted  and  stored. 

Turnips.  —The  last  sown  Turnips  will  be  ready 
for  thinning.  They  are  now  growing  fast,  and 
with  heavy  dews  and  cooler  nights  flea  and  aphis 
will  not  give  much  trouble. 

W.  H.  Lambert. 
(Gardener  to  Earl  Grey. ) 
Hotrick,  Northumberland. 
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Blue  Hydkanoeas. 
We  have  received  from  Mr.  Arthur  Young, 
Oxted  Nursery.  Oxted,  Surrey,  a  head  of 
Hydrangea  rosea,  in  which  the  flowers  are  of  a 
delightful  shade  of  blue.  Mr.  Young  says  that 
this  particular  bloom  -  cluster  came  from  a 
specimen  that  had  been  planted  out  for  two  years 
close  to  a  stone  wall.  There  are  several  clusters, 
all  of  them  being  blue  like  the  one  sent,  while 
all  the  plants  in  pots  have  bright  rose-coloured 
blossoms.  Few  subjects  have  aroused  more  con- 
troversy than  the  production  of  blue  flowers  on 
the  common  Hydrangea,  for  in  some  districts  when 
planted  out  of  doors  the  predominant  colour  is 
blue,  while  in  others  the  blossoms  are  wholly  pink. 
The  change  is  then  put  down  to  the  differences 
in  the  chemical  qualities  of  the  soil.  That  the 
presence  of  iron  in  the  soil  changes  the  flowers 
blue  is  an  often-expressed  opinion,  and,  by  mixing 
iron  refuse  from  the  blacksmith's  forge  with  the 
soil  in  which  the  plants  are  potted,  some  culti- 
vators succeed  in  obtaining  flowers  of  a  beautiful 
blue  tint.  Perhaps  the  greatest  measure  of 
success  has  been  obtained  by  watering  the  plants 
with  alum  water,  but  even  then  that  beautiful 
blue  colour  to  be  seen  occasionally  out  of  doors 
does  not  always  result  therefrom.  The  alum 
should  be  crushed  and  dissolved  in  hot  water  to 
the  extent  of  loz.  to  a  gallon  of  water.  This 
mixture  must  be  given  just  as  the  flower-trusses 
show,  watering  them  with  it  at  intervals  of  eight 
or  ten  days,  and  discontinuing  it  when  the  flowers 
begin  to  open.  It  must  not  be  applied  when  the 
roots  are  dry.  Though  blue  flowers  are  often 
produced  under  cultivation,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  why  and  wherefore  of  the  matter  is 
still  a  subject  for  conjecture. 


Ox-eye  Chamomile  (Anthem  is  tinctoria). 

Mr.  Charles  S.  S.  Johnston  sends  fasoiated 
growths  of  this  plant,  a  by  no  means  uncommon 
occurrence  among  plants  of  herbaceous  growth, 
and  less  frequent  among  shrubs  and  evergreens. 
These  freaks  of  Nature  admit  of  no  definite 
explanation,  and  occur  among  plants  in  the 
garden  as  often  as  they  do  among  those  on  a 
gravel  or  cinder  heap.  In  the  present  instance 
there  is  evidence  of  the  fusion  of  several  stems  into 
one  as  it  were.  Occasionally  where  these  fasciated 
growths  occur  a  more  normal  stem  growth  follows, 
and  we  have  known  such  to  occur  in  evergreens. 
These  abnormal  stem  growths  are  curious  and  to 
some  interesting.  Of  far  greater  interest  is  the 
discovery  of  the  Primula  to  which  you  refer,  and 
we  are  in  entire  sympathy  with  you  in  keeping 
its  whereabouts  within  certain  limits. 
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RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answers.— TAe  Editor  intends 
to  nmke  THE  GABKKN  helpful  to  all  readers  who  dmre 
assistance,  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may 
be,  and  with  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
"  Ansivers  to  Correspmldents "  column.  All  Cffmmunica- 
tions  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  juritten  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  a'ld  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  IHE 
Garden,  SO,  Tanistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W.C.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  PDBLISHER. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the 
paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should 
be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


FLOWER    GARDEN. 
Violas  making  no  grrowth  {ff.  H.). 

Doubtless  the  cold,  unseasonable  weather  we 
have  had  this  year  has  had  something  to  do  with 
your  Violas  making  poor  growth,  although  if 
the  Roses  are  fairly  close  together,  so  that  the 
Violas  do  not  get  much  light  and  air,  their 
growth  would  be  affected.  The  tiny  red  insects 
are  doubtless  red  spider,  and  an  attack  of  this 
pest  would  soon  cripple  growth.  You  should 
syringe  the  plants  with  paraffin  emulsion,  which 
is  made  by  dissolving  one  quart  of  soft  soap  in 
two  quarts  of  boiling  water  ;  while  the  water  is 
boiling  add  one  pint  of  paraffin  oil  (not,  however, 
over  the  fire),  and  work  the  mixture  well  with  a 
syringe  for  a  few  minutes.  Add  ten  pints  of 
soft  water  to  one  pint  of  emulsion  before  use. 

Layering  Capnatlons   (Cheshunt).  — 

No,  taking  cuttings  is  not  the  way  to  increase 
border  Carnations  ;  layering  is  by  far  the  best 
method.  It  may  be  done  at  once,  as  soon  as  the 
plants  have  finished  flowering.  It  was  explained 
and  illustrated  in  The  Gakden  a  week  or  two 
ago.  Select  several  of  the  best  growths  at  the 
base  of  the  plant  (say  half-a-dozen  or  more)  and 
strip  off  the  leaves  from  the  lower  part.  Then 
with  a  sharp  knife  make  a  slit  in  the  middle  of 
the  stem,  taking  care  that  the  slit  (which  is  made 
in  an  upward  direction)  passes  right  through  one 
the  stem  joints.  Then,  by  means  of  a  hairpin  or 
small  wooden  peg,  peg  down  the  slit  stem  into 
the  soil  so  that  the  "tongue"  or  slit  part  is 
pushed  away  from  the  stem  proper  and  kept 
apart.  Then  cover  the  stem  with  sifted  soil  and 
make  it  moderately  firm.  If  the  shoots  are  pegged 
down  properly  they  will  stand  erect,  or  nearly  so, 
and  only  the  three  or  four  pairs  of  upper  leaves 
will  show  above  the  soil.  It  is  best  to  use  sandy, 
sifted  soil  rather  than  to  layer  them  directly  in 
the  border  soil. 

Convolvulus  major  (Ada  M.  G.  TT.).— Yes,  the 
leaves  have  been  eaten  by  caterpillars,  which  are  readily 
trapped  at  the  approach  of  dusk  or  in  the  daytime  by 
sharply  shaking  the  plants.  During  moist  weather  these 
pests  are  very  troublesome,  and  you  may  trap  them  at  the 
ground  level  by  placing  Cabbage  leaves  here  and  there 
and  by  carrying  with  you  a  strong  solution  of  salt  water, 
in  which  the  pest  may  be  placed.  A  dusting  of  soot  over 
the  leaves  is  effectual  at  times,  and  lime  on  the  ground 
is  equally  good  for  keeping  such  things  in  check. 

Asteps  tsiiling  (Lady  5.)-— The  Asters  have  become 
a  prey  to  a  fungus  which  attacks  the  plants  either  at  or 
directly  below  the  ground  level.  It  is  doubtful  if  you  can 
now  arrest  it,  though  a  scattering  of  rather  fresh  lime 
might  assist.  It  is  more  troublesome  in  rich  and  wet 
soils  and  in  wet  seasons.  You  should  at  once  pull  up  and 
burn  all  the  affected  plants,  and  do  not  grow  Asters  or 
■Stocks  there  next  year.  The  bed  should  be  prepared  some 
weeks  before  and  lime  used  rather  freely.  Avoid  organic 
manures.  When  the  plants  are  set  out  a  little  freshly- 
slaked  lime  should  be  dusted  on  the  surface  of  the  bed. 
If  the  Marguerites  are  old  clumps,  we  should  regard  the 
failure  as  due  to  the  exhausted  nature  of  the  soil  :  but  if 
freshly  or  recently  planted,  it  is  more  likely  that  the 
plants  are  not  yet  established. 

LlUes  failing'  (X.  S.).  —  The  Lily  is  the  white 
Madonna  Lily  (Lilium  candidum),  and  the  failure  is  brought 
about  by  weakness  and  disease.  The  former  is  probably 
due  in  the  first  instance  to  disturbance  at  the  ^vrong  time. 
When  weakened  the  plant  may  soon  become  a  prey  to 
disease.  The  best  planting  time  for  this  Lily  is  August 
and  .September,  before  the  basal  leaves  appear.    The  soil 


need  not  be  rich,  and  the  bulbs  should  not  be  planted 
more  deeply  than  3  inches  from  the  surface.  Once 
planted,  they  should  remain  for  several  years  without 
interference,  and  a  sunny  place  should  be  chosen.  In 
early  spring  place  a  layer  of  sand  round  the  plants  about 
1  inch  in  thickness,  extending  the  sand  to  a  width  of 
1.5  inches  from  the  stem.  Should  the  disease  appear, 
syringe  the  plants  with  a  solution  of  Condy's  Fluid. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 
Lilies  after  flowering'  (J.  H.  F.).— 

As  soon  as  the  Lilies  have  finished  blooming  they 
should  be  stood  out  of  doors,  taking  care  to  keep 
them  watered  till  the  stems  die  down.  When 
this  takes  place  the  bulbs  must  be  shaken  almost 
clear  of  the  old  soil  and  then  repotted.  After 
they  are  again  potted  they  should  be  placed  in  a 
cold  frame,  giving  them  just  enough  water  to 
keep  the  soil  slightl}'  moist.  The  roots  will 
quickly  become  active  and  take  possession  of  the 
new  soil,  when  the  water  supply  must  be  increased. 
During  severe  weather  in  winter  a  mat  or  two 
should  be  thrown  over  the  frame.  With  the 
return  of  spring  the  young  shoots  will  make  their 
appearance  above  ground,  when  plenty  of  air 
must  be  given,  the  object  being  to  induce  as 
sturdy  a  growth  as  possible. 

Cannas  {J.  H.  F.). — Omnas  grown  in  pots 
and  kept  in  the  greenhouse  will  often  maintain  a 
scattered  succession  of  bloom  till  autumn  is  well 
advanced  ;  after  this  less  water  must  be  given, 
which  will  lead  to  most  of  the  foliage  dying  off. 
Throughout  the  winter  the  soil  must  be  kept 
almost  dry,  but  not  in  an  absolutely  parched-up 
state,  otherwise,  if  too  dry,  the  delicate  kinds 
are  liable  to  perish.  Those  whose  flowers  are 
yellow  dotted  with  red  are,  as  a  rule,  more  liable 
to  perish  from  excessive  drought  than  the  crimson- 
flowered  kinds,  whose  rhizomes  are,  in  most  cases, 
a  good  deal  stouter  than  those  of  the  yellow  ones. 
These  Cannas  may  he  wintered  in  the  greenhouse  ; 
but  it  is  a  mistake  to  stand  them  under  the  stage, 
as  the  drip  incidental  to  such  a  position  will  often 
prove  fatal  to  the  more  delicate  kinds.  Cannas 
wintered  as  above  may,  if  it  is  required  to  increase 
the  stock,  in  the  spring  be  divided  up  after  the 
manner  so  well  shown  and  explained  in  "  Garden- 
ing for  Beginners"  (The  Garden,  April  6,  1907, 
page  lO.S). 

Plumbago  unhealthy  (C.  .1.).  — There  is  no 
doubt  that  starvation  is  the  cause  of  the  inability  of  your 
Plumbago  to  develop  its  blossoms,  forthe  plant  itself  needs 
fairly  liijeral  treatment.  The  probability  is  that,  being  in 
so  small  a  pot  and  watered  only  every  other  night,  it  gets 
much  too  dry.  We  should  advise  you  to  repot  it  into  a 
larger  pot,  using  a  compost  made  up  of  loam,  leaf-mould 
and  sand.  It  is,  of  course,  late  for  doing  this,  but  if  the 
ball  of  earth  is  carefully  turned  out  of  the  pot  the  roots 
will  not  receive  any  check. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Apple  tree  sllOOtS  (Hiyhfield).  —  The 
leaves  have  been  attacked  by  some  fungus,  for 
which  spraj'ing  with  sulphide  of  potassium  is  an 
excellent  thing.  If  you  have  any  difficultly  in 
obtaining  this  in  your  locality,  we  advise  you  to 
write  to  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons,  .Swanley, 
who  prepare  and  sell  a  very  excellent  wash  for 
fruit  trees.  This  would  be  the  most  convenient 
way  for  you  to  act  in  the  circumstances.  The 
"  Iris  "  you  send  is  not  an  Iris  at  all,  it  is  simply 
one  of  a  large  number  of  the  Carex  family,  and 
valueless  in  the  garden. 

The    Strawberry- Raspberry 

(M.  A.  (i.  D.). — This  comparatively  new  fruit 
has  proved  to  be  unsatisfactory  from  almost 
every  point  of  view.  It  does  not  bear  fruit 
freely,  and  the  fruit  when  borne  is  of  so  acid  a 
character  that  birds  even  disdain  to  touch  it. 
The  only  thing  that  can  be  said  in  its  favour  is 
that  the  fruit  is  handsome  to  look  at,  and  that 
by  the  addition  of  plenty  of  sugar  it  may  be 
made  into  a  jelly  which  some  people  profess  to 
like.  It  should  be  pruned  like  the  Raspberry — 
that  is  to  say,  the  growths  (or  canes)  which 
produce  (or  should  produce)  this  year's  crop 
should  be  cut  down  to  the  ground,  and  removed 


as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered  (about  the  middle 
or  end  of  August),  in  order  to  let  as  much  air  and 
light  as  possible  among  the  current  year's  growth, 
which  are  the  canes  to  produce  the  next  year's 
fruit.  A  good  substitute  for  it  would  be  the 
Loganberry.  This  bears  enormous  crops  of  fruit, 
and  makes  splendid  preserve.  It  is  pruned  in 
the  same  way. 

Diseased    Gooseberries   (E.   D.).~ 

The  sample  fruits  sent  show  your  Gooseberries 
to  be  in  a  deplorable  condition.  Gather  all  fruits 
at  once,  then  when  it  is  damp,  or  if  not  so,  gently 
damp  the  bushes  with  a  syringe  and  smother 
them  with  sulphur,  doing  it  a  second  time  a  fort- 
night later.  No  doubt  some  sort  of  fungoid  disease 
has  developed  which  the  cold,  ungenial  season 
has  helped  very  much.  That  the  bushes  are  in  a 
wired  enclosure  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
trouble.  In  the  winter,  when  you  have  pruned 
the  bushes,  and  prune  them  hard,  literally 
smother  them  with  fresh  slaked  lime,  also  the 
soil  under  them,  making  it  quite  white.  A  few 
weeks  later  fork  it  into  the  ground. 

Renovating  old  Plum  tree  {M.  E.  G. ). 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  your  standard  old 
Plum  tree  is  in  a  state  of  decay,  and  you  have 
but  two  courses  open — either  to  remove  it  alto- 
gether or  else  to  cut  it  hard  back  and  see 
whether  in  making  new  growths  it  gives  itself  a 
new  lease  of  life.  In  any  case,  as  it  is  it  is  much 
too  near  the  fruit  trees  on  the  wall  border. 
Partly  shorten  back  the  head  in  February  and 
then  still  more  so  at  the  end  of  March,  paring  off 
the  cut  ends  of  the  stems  smooth,  and  coating 
them  with  a  thin  surface  of  tar.  If  good  growths 
follow,  the  shoots  should  be  2  feet  long  that  year. 
These,  if  too  thick,  would  need  the  thinning  out 
of  the  weakest.  In  that  way,  if  these  results 
followed — and  all  would  depend  on  the  vitality 
of  the  tree — you  might  get  good  crops  of  fruit 
later.  A  thick  mulch  of  manure  next  spring 
would  help  the  tree.  You  did  quite  right  to 
remove  the  front  trees  and  Laburnums,  so  much 
out  of  place  with  fruit  trees. 

Pruning  fruit  trees  [lnqidrer).—Vf\ien 

a  flat-trained  wall  tree  reaches  the  full  limit  of 
space  available  it  becomes  needful  then  to  treat 
the  points  or  leading  shoots  of  the  branches  as  if 
they  were  breast  shoots  breaking  out  from  the 
branches  all  along  them.  The  proper  process  is, 
towards  the  end  of  .luly,  to  cut  or  pinch  all  such 
shoots  back  to  five  or  six  leaves,  thus  not  causing 
too  great  a  check.  If,  as  no  doubt  will  be  the 
case,  the  point  bud  makes  growth,  pinch  that 
shoot,  called  a  secondary  growth,  after  two  good 
leaves  have  been  formed.  No  further  bud  growth 
will  take  place.  In  the  winter  cut  back  to  one 
or  two  buds  only,  but  if  one  bud  seems  stouter 
than  another  leave  that  to  form  the  fruit  bud, 
and  in  the  spring,  if  the  other  grows,  it  will  make 
a  summer  shoot  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 
With  respect  to  obtaining  copies  of  old  Land 
Acts  and  the  proposed  new  ones,  you  cannot  do 
better  than  write  to  Spottiswoode  and  Co.,  the 
King's  printers,  as  they  have  copies  of  all  such 
Acts  or  Bills  usually  in  stock. 

Diseased  Peaeh  and  Vine  (F.  H.).~ 

As  it  is  only  your  Royal  George  Peaeh  tree  that 
is  nearest  the  door  of  the  house  in  which  they 
are  growing  that  suffers  from  disease,  it  does 
seem  as  if  it  were  there  exposed  to  cold  currents 
of  air,  producing  chills.  But  seeing  the  tree  has 
been  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  planted,  it 
is  all  too  probable  that  the  roots  have  got  out 
of  sweet  surface  and  manured  soil  into  sour  poor 
soil,  quite  deep ;  hence  its  sickly  character. 
Most  gardeners  finding  a  tree  so  old  and  sickly 
would  grub  it  out,  remove  most  of  the  old  soil, 
replace  with  new  and  make  very  firm,  then  plant 
another  tree.  It  is  really  time  that  was  done, 
otherwise  the  tree  may  soon  die.  Attempting  to 
grow  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes  in  a  cold 
house,  or  without  heat  that  they  badly  need, 
especially  in  such  a  season  as  the  present,  as  the 
Vines  are  but  10  inches  from  the  glass  roof,  the 
earlier  leaves  become   chilled    by  cold  air   and 
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that  causes  them  to  turn  yellow  early.  The 
roots  again  are,  no  doubt,  quite  deep.  Better 
give  warmth  now  to  help  the  Grapes  fiuish  up. 

Spotted   Gooseberries  (E.  T.  S.).~ 

We  .agree  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  Goose- 
berry mildew  on  your  bushes,  judging  b3-  the 
samples  sent.  But  to  us  there  does  seem  to  be 
ample  e\idence  of  poverty  of  soil,  as  the  season's 
growths  are  but  a  few  inches  long,  and  very 
weak,  with  ([uite  small  leaves.  There  is  a  little 
evidence,  judging  by  the  small  spots  on  the 
fruits  sent,  that  some  fungus  other  than  tlie 
Gooseberry  mildew  affects  the  bushes.  Your 
best  course  will  be,  so  soon  as  the  fruit  is 
gathered,  to  cut  out  all  the  old  branches,  to 
fork  up  or  loosen  the  soil  over  the  roots,  then  to 
put  about  them  a  fairly  thick  coat  of  manure  for 
the  winter,  removing  that  and  adding  a  fresh 
one  in  the  spring.  When  the  new  growths  are 
fornied  next  year,  they  should  range  from 
12  inches  to  20  inches  long,  and  be  proportionally 
stout.  Then,  no  doubt,  large  clean  fruits  will 
follow.  If  the  bushes  are  ver_y  old  and  all  suckers, 
grub  them  out  and  plant  yoimg  ones  elsewhere. 

Exhibiting  fPuit  {J-  G.)— Evidently  liy  varieties 
of  fruit  is  me.ant  kinds  of  fruit,  and,  therefore,  two  varieties 
of  Melons  would  not  be  allowed.  We  wrote  you  to  this 
effect.  Asparagus  Sprengeri  cannot  be  exhibited  in  a  class 
for  Ferns. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 

Climbing'  Roses  {H.  H.).—Qoo6.  Roses 
for  a  wall  S  feet  high  in  a  suburban  district  are 
the  following.  A  wall  exposed  to  strong  north- 
west winds,  however,  is  not  very  favourable  to 
successful  Rose  growing  ;  but  once  thej'  are  well 
rooted  in  a  good  border  they  will  doubtless 
prove  satisfactory.  Longworth  Rambler  (light 
red),  Gloire  de  Dijon  (cream  and  yellow),  Reine 
Marie  Henriette  (carmine-red),  FeUcite  Perp^tue 
(white),  climbing  Mrs.  W.  .J.  Grant  (rose  pink), 
Mme.  Alfred  Carriere  (white)  and  Bouquet  d'Or 
(yellow). 

Rose  Bower  {W.  C.).— The  first  thing  to 
do  is  to  dig  the  soil  well,  at  least  2  feet  deep, 
and  if  it  is  at  all  poor  place  some  well-decayed 
stable  manure  l.S  inches  below  the  surface.  If 
you  cannot  dig  the  border  all  along  the  lawn, 
then  for  each  plant  make  a  hole  2  feet  deep  and 
2  or  3  feet  wide.  If  the  soil  is  poor  fill  the  holes 
with  fresh  turfy  soil.  Plant  the  Roses  in  earh- 
November,  by  that  time  the  soil  will  have  settled 
dorni.  Make  the  soil  firm  about  the  roots  when 
planting.  Good  varieties  are  Mme.  Alfred 
Carriere  (white) — this  would  eventually  top  the 
pole  and  climb  up  the  house  wall,  Dorothy 
Perkins  (pink).  Crimson  Rambler  (bright  red), 
Reine  Olga  de  Wurtemburg  (scarlet  crimson), 
Conrad  F.  Meyer  (pale  rose).  Blush  Rambler 
(blush)  and  Hiawatha  (crimson,  with  white  eye). 

Marechal    Niel    in    greenhouse 

( II'.  E.  P.). — Do  not  shorten  the  new  shoots  the 
plant  has  made,  but  allow  them  to  grow  until  the 
end  of  September,  then  merely  pinch  out  their 
points.  Tie  them  up,  so  that  they  receive  as 
much  light  as  possible.  You  did  well  to  thin 
out  the  old  wood  after  flowering,  and  now  your 
object  must  be  to  secure  well-matured  young 
shoots.  This  may  be  done  b_y  gi\'ing  plenty  of 
air  during  next  month.  A  watering  with  liqiud 
manure  once  a  week  for  a  month  will  also  aid 
these  new  shoots.  You  will  not  obtain  a  second 
crop  of  blossom.  If  you  desire  a  perpetual 
flowering  yellow  Rose  in  your  greenhouse  you 
should  plant  such  as  Perle  des  .Jardins  (not  the 
climbing  form),  Sunset  or  Mme.  Hoste.  Cuttings 
of  Mar(5clial  Niel  may  be  put  in  at  once.  Make 
them  about  4  inches  long  from  the  wood  of  this 
year,  and  let  them  have  if  possible  a  "heel"  of 
last  j'ear's  wood.  Keep  the  foliage  on  the 
cuttings,  and  dibble  them  around  a  5-inch  pot 
filled  with  sand}'  soil.  Such  a  pot  would  hold 
five  or  six  cuttings.  Keep  them  in  the  green- 
house, and  sprinkle  the  tops  frequently  with 
water  for  the  first  few  days.     If  you  have  a  good 


border  in  the  greenhouse  you  could  strike 
cuttings  there. 

Cutting-    down    youn^    growths 

(C  D.). — No,  we  sliould  not  advise  you  to  cut 
do^vn  these  young  shoots  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  What  j-ou  could  do  would  be  to  pinch 
out  the  point  now,  which  would  help  the  growth 
to  harden,  and  then  next  spring  such  a  growtli 
might  be  cut  back  to  about  6  inches  of  its  base. 
Instead  of  cutting  back  the  current  season's 
growths,  if  it  be  desired  that  they  should  break 
out  lower  down,  they  could  be  tied  over  in  a 
half-moon  shape.  This  would  check  the  sap  and 
induce  growths  from  the  base,  but  it  is  not  wise 
to  encourage  such  young  growths  so  late  in  the 
season.     It  is  better  done  much  earlier. 

Rose  tree  failing  (,Cheskunt).—^o,  worms  are  not 
harmful  to  the  roots  of  Rose  trees,  and  the  cause  of  the 
failure  must  be  looked  for  in  another  direction.  Your 
soil  is  evidently  sour  and  needs  a  thorough  digging.  Vou 
would  do  well  to  take  up  the  Roses  in  early  November, 
have  the  soil  well  dug  at  least  2  feet  deep  and  mix  with  it 
plenty  of  road  scrapings  and  a  little  lime  or  mortar  rubble 
in  order  to  make  it  more  congenial  to  the  roots.  Take  rare 
in  replanting  to  make  the  soil  firm  and  not  to  plant  too 
deeply. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 
Deciyed   On'ons   (W.    B.    .ff.).  —  The 

Onions  sent  show  they  are  attacked  by  a  soil 
fungus,  that  the  injurj'  done  is  solely  at  the 
base,  and,  besides  leaving  a  black  blotch,  kills  the 
roots.  It  will  be  wise  to  pull,  drj-  and  harvest 
the  crop  as  soon  as  possible.  No  doubt  the 
trouble  is  largely  due  to  excessive  cold  with 
much  rain  acting  on  soil  that  is  rather  damp  or 
sour.  Wherever  j'ou  purpose  growing  Onions 
next  3ear,  we  ad\nse  you  to  get  on  to  it  and 
spread  about  at  once  a  bushel  of  gas-lime  per 
rod.  Let  it  be  for  a  month,  then  break  it  finer, 
and  a  week  or  two  later  well  dig  it  in.  Add  a 
dressing  of  well-decayed  manure  in  February, 
and  dig  that  in,  sow  seed  at  the  end  of  March, 
adding  at  the  same  time  a  heavy  dressing  of  soot. 

House   for  Tomatoes   (W.   J/.).    A 

span-roofed  house  is  tlie  best ;  the  height  would 
depend  upon  what  sized  house  j'ou  intend  t« 
build.  A  house  15  feet  wide  is  a  convenient 
size,  and  it  should  be  about  8  feet  high  from  tlie 
path  to  the  apex  of  the  roof.  On  either  side  of 
the  path  j'ou  would  have  a  border  18  inches  deep 
and  as  wide  as  the  space  would  allow.  Tomatoes 
do  not  like  a  great  depth  of  soil.  The  latter 
should  consist  of  good  turfy  loam,  that  is  to  sa}-, 
turves  that  have  been  chopped  into  about  half-a- 
dozen  pieces  each.  This  is  the  best  soil  for 
Tomatoes ;  mix  no  manure  with  the  soil,  but  feed 
with  liquid  manure  when  the  fruits  are  set. 
The  medium-sized  round  varieties  are  best  for 
market ;  Carter's  Sunrise  or  Comet  would  be 
profitable.  You  should  visit  a  market  nursery 
where  they  grow  Tomatoes,  if  possible. 

Tomatoes  failing  (/.  E.  H.).—Yoa  do 

not  say  whether  your  Tomatoes  are  growing  in  a 
glass  house  or  whether  they  are  out  of  doors,  but 
evidently  they  have  received  too  much  water. 
If  tliey  are  growing  out  of  doors,  the  excessive 
wet  tliat  we  have  had  may  be  in  part  responsible, 
but  if  the}-  are  growing  under  glass,  e\-idently 
you  have  over-watered  them.  Tomatoes  need 
very  careful  watering,  and  especially  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  growth.  It  is  astonishing  how 
well  they  will  grow  and  fruit  when  given  com- 
paratively little  water.  In  a  drj'  season  they 
alwa3's  do  better  out  of  doors  than  in  a  v^et  one. 
We  do  not  see  what  you  can  do  to  the  plants 
now  except  to  take  care  not  to  over- water  them 
any  more.  You  may  then  be  able  to  save  at 
least  part  of  the  crop. 

'Wpongly-named  Potato  (G.  T.  IF.  G.).— We 
have  never  heard  of  a  "  Vicar  of  Latham,"  but  only  of 
the  Vicar  of  Laleham,  a  flattish-round,  purple-skinned 
Potato,  which  of  course  the  one  sent,  a  long  white  kidney, 
is  not.  If  there  is  a  Vicar  of  Latham  Potato,  then  it  might 
be  that.  As  to  what  it  really  is  no  one  can  tell  from  the 
sample  sent.  It  might  be  .Sir  .1.  Llewelyn,  Royal  Kidney, 
Snowdrop,  or  one  of  many  others  having  somewhat 
similarly  shaped  Potatoes.  The  Vicar  of  Laleham  can 
be  told  among  many  others.     The  white  tuber  sent  is 


one  of  a  hundred  others,  of  which  we  have  so  many  so 
much  alike  in  tuber,  that  can  only  be  known  by  their  tops 
or  haulm. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

To  become  a  lady  ^apdenep  (Che^kunt).— 
Your  best  plan  would  be  to  write  to  .Swanley  Horticultural 
College,  Kent ;  Glynde  School."  Lewes,  or  one  of  the  other 
Rardening  schools  for  ladies.  You  might  go  in  for  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  examination  nest  April  and  try 
for  one  of  the  scholarships.  We  are  not  sure,  however, 
whether  ladies  are  eligible  for  these  scholarships.  You 
can  find  out  from  the  Secretary,  Vincent  Square,  West- 
minster. We  believe  lady  gardeners  are  employed  in 
the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Edinburgh,  and  London- 
You  might  write  there.  Otherwise  you  must  endeavour 
to  spend  a  few  years  in  a  good  private  garden  or  nursery. 

Vapious  questions  i_Broa<1gates).—l.  The  several 
climbers  mentioned  by  you  are  not  likely  to  injure  each 
other  by  growing  together,  and  the  effect  thus  produced  is 
very  pleasing.  2.  You  cannot  expect  your  gardener  to 
save  seed  of  the  different  vegetables  so  as  to  give  satisfac- 
tion and  thus  do  away  with  the  annual  expense  unless 
especial  conditions  prevail.  Many  vegetables,  especially 
those  of  the  Brassica  tribe,  cross  and  intercross  so  readily 
that  in  attempting  to  save  seed  from  three  or  four  kinds  a 
very  mixed  progeny  would  in  all  probability  result  there- 
from. A  change  of  seed  is  often  beneficial ;  besides,  seed 
saving  is  a  tax  upon  the  gardener's  time  at  a  season 
when  it  might  be  more  beneficially  spent  elsewhere. 
3.  Provided  the  mortar  is  in  good  condition,  the  Ivy  will 
not  injure  it. 

Liming:  a  ^apden  {J.  W.  B.).~^lt  your  garden  soil 
be  stiff  or  clayey,  no  doubt  a  good  dressing  of  lime  would 
be  helpful ;  but  if  the  soil  is  poor  and  has  been  neglected, 
a  heavy  dressing  of  manure  might  do  more  good.  Lime  is 
not  a  manure.  It  sweetens  and  purifies  sour  soil,  and 
where  ground  has  been  heavily  manured  for  several  years 
and  has  become  full  of  humus  or  dormant  manure,  then  a 
good  dressing  of  lime  does  great  good.  It  is  not  possible 
to  say  whether  lime  is  the  best  dressing  for  you.  Of  that 
you  should  be  the  best  judge.  For  a  garden  of  fruit 
bushes  a  good  dressing  of  manure  is  beneficial.  All  the 
same,  so  soon  as  the  leaves  have  fallen,  literally  smother 
the  fruit  bushes  with  floury  or  fresh-slaked  lime,  and 
thus  coated  the  lime  will  do  them  good.  Give  the  manure 
dressing  and  fork  it  in  lat^r. 

Book  on  manupes  (F.  M.  G.).— For  a  small,  cheap 
book  on  chemical  manures  you  can  hardly  find  a,  better 
one  than  Cousin's  "Chemistry  of  the  Garden"  (price  Is.), 
which  any  bookseller  will  get  for  you  from  Macmillanand 
Co.,  publishers,  London.  If  you  find  growth  on  anything 
exuberant,  cease  giving  manure  for  a  year.  Super- 
phosphate suits  fruits  better  than  mere"  wood  or  leaf 
plants.  These  latter  like  sulphate  of  ammonia — so  much 
depends  on  what  is  being  manured.  We  see  no  reason  to 
hold  that  a  Yew  tree  will  less  bear  hard  cutting  than 
other  trees.  We  should,  if  troubled  with  a  tree  too  large, 
most  certainly  during  next  March  cut  it  in  verj-  hard.  No 
doubt  it  would  break  again  freely.  All  the  same,  do  not 
regard  the  advice  of  a  gardener  as  "suspicious"  ;  rather 
exercise  your  own  educated  judgment.  This  reply  is 
written  by  an  "old  gardener,"  whom,  perhaps,  you  may 
think  worthy  of  credence. 

Names   of   plants.^.    M.—\,  Rubus   ulmifolia 

flore-pleno  ;    2.    Buddleia  variabilis. B,   H.,  Essex.— 

The  enclosed  Begonia  is,  as  you  surmise,  the  variety  phos- 
phoracens.  The  variety  Bavaria  can,  we  believe,  be 
obtained  from  Messrs.  John  Laiiig  and  Sons,  nurserymen, 

Forest  Hill. Ci/rits.— 1,  Probably  the  Water  Hemlock 

(Cicuta  virosa) ;  2,  Chenopodium  Bonus-Hen ricus  (Good 
King  Henry) ;  3.  Beta  vulgaris  ;  4,  Chenopodium  rubra  ; 
5,  Lepidium  campestre ;  6,  Hieracium  sp.  ;  7.  Lepidium 
raderale. Mrs.  Dawson  Scott.— The  groiv-ths  are  evi- 
dently those  of  the  Yellow  Rambler  Aglaia. Sirs.  H.— 

We  do  not  recognise  the  Geranium  flowers  ;  it  is  probably 

a  seedling. T.  H.  Archer-Hind — Ligustruni  japonicum. 

H.    C.—\,   Artemisia   v^ilgaris ;    2,   Veronica    Becca- 

bunga ;  3,  Senecio  Jacobrea;  4.  Lythrum  Salicaria;  5. 
Eupatorium  cannabinum ;  6,  Epilobium  hirsutum ;  7, 
Verbascum  Thapsus  (Teazle) ;  8,  Apium  nodiflorum ;  9. 
Anthemis  ar^'ensis  ;  10,  no  specimen  under  this  number  ; 
11,  Reseda  luteola  (Wild  Mignonette);  12,  Vicia  sepium  ; 
13,  Glyceria  atiuatica ;  14,  Lychnis  vespertina ;  15,  Con- 
volvulus arvensis ;    16,  Stellaria  aquatica ;    17,  Serratula 

tinctoria;    IS,  Melampyrum  prateuse. l.im<i.— Scarlet 

Turk's  cap  Lily  (Lilium    chalcedonicum). J.    R.    5.— 

Lythrum  Salicaria  roseum  superbum  ;   2,  L.  lanceolatum. 

G. — The  Roses  are:  1,  Baroness  Rothschild  ;  2,  Jeannie 

Dickson;  3,  Mrs.  John  Laing.  The  Strawberrj- Raspberry 
has    pretty    fruits,    which    are    edible,   although    rather 

insipid. E,  L.  P. — Although  the  fronds  sent  were  not 

fertile,  and  no  information  was  furnished  as  to  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  were  grown,  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  the  name  of  the  Fern  is  Cystopt«ris  fragilis, 
whose  red  stems  form  such  a  notable  feature.  It  occurs 
in  a  state  of  nature  not  only  throughout  the  British  Isles, 
but  throughout  Europe  and  Asia,  in  South  Africa,  New 
Zealand  and  the  whole  of  the  American  continent.  Under 
cultivation  it  prefers  a  fairly  damp,  shaded  place  and  a 

proportion  of  limestone  in  the  soil. E.  C.  M. — Rose 

ilme.   Berard. X.    G     H.— The  Fern    is    Polypodium 

vulgare  cambricum ;   the  Composite  flower,  Eupatorium 

ageratoides ;    the    Anemone,     A.     japonica     rubra. 

H.  A.  .B.— The  deciduous  Cypress  (Taxodium  distichum). 

J.   E.    M.    F.— The  specimen  with  the  dark  leaf  is 

Achimenes  Admiration  ;  the  second  is,  we  think,  known 

as  A.  purpurea  elegans. W.  R.  P. — The  name  of  the 

enclosed  Orchid  is  Oncidium  Forbesiir  -■V  spike  often  has 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  flowers. 
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BDITORIAIi   NOTICES. 

Every  departrnent  of  horticulture  i8  represented  in  The 
Garden,  and  the  Editor  invites  readers  to  send  in  questions 
relating  to  matters  upon  which  they  wish  advice  from 
competent  authorities.  With  that  object  he  wishes  to  make 
the  ''Answers  to  Correspondents"  columns  a  conspicuous 
feature,  and,  when  queries  are  printed,  he  hopes  readers 
toill  kindly  give  enquirers  the  benefit  o/  their  assistance. 
All  comjnunications  must  be  written  clearly  on  one  side 
only  of  the  paper,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Garden,  a/xompanied  by  name  and  address  of  the  sender. 


The  Editor  welcomes  photographs,  articles  and  iwtes, 
but  he  iviU  7W)i  be  responsible  for  their  safe  return.  All 
reasonable  care,  however,  will  be  taken,  and,  where  stamps 
are  enclosed,  he  will  endeavour  to  return  non-accepted 
contributions. 


As  regards  photographs,  if  payment  be  desired,  the 
Editor  asks  that  the  price  required  for  reproduction  be 
plainly  stated.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  only 
the  actual  photographer  or  owner  of  the  copyright  vnll  be 
treated  with. 


The  Editor  will  TWt  be  responsible  for  the  return  of  artistic 
or  literary  contributioTis  which  he  may  not  be  able  to  use, 
and  the  receipt  of  a  proof  must  not  be  taken  as  evidence 
that  an  article  is  accepted.  Publication  in  THE  GARDEN 
will  alone  be  recognised  as  acceptance. 


Offleea:  so,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


A    GARDEN     OF    BLUE 
FLOWERS. 

FOR  the  perpetual  display  of  blue 
colour  from  earliest  spring  until 
latest  autumn,  I  propose  here  to 
offer  a  scheme,  practicable  in  any 
garden.  Most  blue  flowers  do 
especially  well  on  chalk  soil,  and  the  greater 
number  of  those  which  1  shall  mention  will 
flourish  upon  it,  the  principal  exceptions 
being  Lupines  and  Pansies,  both  of  which 
may  be  induced  to  grow  on  prepared  soil, 
however,  if  specially  desired.  If  we  should 
attempt  to  confine  ourselves  entirely  to  the 
true  blues,  and  to  rule  out  all  shades  of  violet 
or  mauve,  we  should  find  ourselves  very 
severely  restricted,  and  in  my  list  I  shall 
include  such  of  the  latter  as  seem  to 
approach  the  blue  with  some  degree  of 
nearness,  but  I  will  mark  all  the  real  blues 
with  an  asterisk  so  that  they  may  be  easily 
distinguished. 

Let  a  portion  of  the  garden,  sheltered  from 
strong  winds,  facing  south  or  south-east  and 
shaded  in  parts  from  continuous  sunshine, 
be  set  aside  for  our  purpose.  A  wooden 
paling  might  bound  it  on  the  north,  unless 
an  old  Yew  hedge  or  a  mellowed  brick  wall 
is  happily  available,  and  some  rockwork 
should  be  introduced,  in  whatever  manner 
suits  the  conformation  of  the  piece  of  ground 
selected,  for  the  accommodation  of  small  and 
delicate  treasures.  *Scillas  sibirica,  bifolia 
and  italica  are  the  first  little  inmates  to  be 
introduced,  and  will  be  almost  the  earliest  to 
greet  us  in  the  spring.  Scilla  campanulata 
will  open  its  clusters  of  pale  blue  bells  later 
on.  ■'Chionodoxa  Luciliw,  the  glory  of  the 
snow,  is  a  near  relation,  and  must  have  a 
place  with  the  Scillas,  but  will  not  flower  till 
the  beginning  of  May. 

Blue  Crocuses  must,  I  think,  be  admitted 
in  spite  of  their  undoubtedly  purple  tint,  and 
in  other  nooks  of  the  rock  garden  for  early 
spring  flowering  we  will  insert  Hepatica 
angulosa  (light  blue),  Anemone  robinsoniana 
(same  colour).  Grape  Hyacinths  (Muscari 
botryoides)  and  Aubrietia  Eyrei  (dark  blue). 
The  *Forget-me-nots  must  have  an  important 
place,  and  Myosotis  alpestris  is  a  good  one 
for  rockwork,  while  the  true  water  Forget- 
me-not  (Myosotis  palustris  semperflorens)  is 
perfectly  lovely,  but  needs  a  damp  soil  or  a 
trickle  of  water  to  grow  by.    The  ordinary 


Hyacinth  can  now  be  had  in  shades  of  true 
blue,  and  small  beds  of  these  might  be  car- 
peted with  Myosotis  dissitiflora.  The  new 
blue  Primrose  will  do  well  in  a  partly  shaded 
border  ;  Veronica  rupestris  may  be  admitted 
to  the  rockery  for  June  flowering,  and  Peri- 
winkle may  perhaps  be  given  a  morsel  of  bor- 
derland wherein  to  ramble.  ''Lithospermum 
prostratum  is  one  of  our  most  valued  trea- 
sures, and  must  be  afforded  a  good  space  in 
the  rock  garden,  with  leave  to  trail  at  will. 
This,  with  the  bluest  of  the  Pansies,  completes 
our  list  of  spring  and  very  early  summer 
flowers. 

At  the  end  of  June  comes  a  bevy  of  beauti- 
ful things.  For  the  back  of  wide  borders  or 
against  the  enclosing  wall  *Delphiniums  are 
delightful ;  D.  Belladonna  and  Queen  of  the 
Blues  are  to  be  recommended  ;  Monkshood, 
Columbine  (iSutton's  Aquilegia  c;erulea), 
"'Salvia  patens,  Lupines  and  Spanish  Irises 
may  be  arranged  in  masses  as  a  background 
to  lower-growing  plants,  and  all  will  flower 
in  early  summer.  At  the  same  season 
and  next  in  height  might  come  the  annual 
*Anchusasand  the  various  blue  "Cornflowers, 
Iris  cristata.  Geranium  armenum,  Linum 
sibiricum  or  narbonense  (blue  Flax),  Sweet 
Pea  (Flora  Norton),  Polemonium  c;eruleum 
(Jacob's  ladder),  *Pulmonaria  azurea  (Lung- 
wort) and  the  Cape  Marguerite  (*Agathsea 
caslestis).  And  now  with  full  summer,  as 
July  grows  older,  the  flowers  begin  to  throng. 
In  the  rock  garden  *Gentiana  acaulis  and  the 
lovely  double  Lobelia  -Catherine  Mallard 
display  their  wonderful  blue ;  *Phacelia 
campanularia  can  hardly  be  too  highly 
praised,  and  will  do  well  as  an  inmate  of 
the  rockery  or  a  border  plant,  as  will  also 
*Nemophila  insignis  grandiflora. 

Gilia  cserulea  minima,  beloved  of  bees,  can 
be  used  as  an  edging,  and  behind  it  may 
come  *Eutoca  viscida  (another  favourite  of 
the  bees),  the  *N'igella  (Love-in-a-Mist),  called 
after  Miss  Jekyll,  ''Lobelia  ramosa  tenuior, 
some  of  the  bluest  of  China  Asters,  Cam- 
panula carpatica  and  Convolvulus  minor  (the 
sky-blue  variety).  The  really  lovely  blue 
*Borage,  too  often  relegated  to  the  kitchen 
garden,  should  find  a  place  among  the 
perennials  with  Campanula  pyramidalis  and 
C.  persicifolia  grandiflora,  Eryngiums, 
Veronica  spicata,  Catananche  cterulea,  and 
the  late-flowering  Stokesia  cyanea.  Bushes 
of  Lavender  may  perhaps  be  admitted  in 
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the  form  of  shrubs  upon  a  tiny  grass 
plot,  the  sky  -  blue  Convolvulus  major 
and  Clematis  ascotensis  may  be  trained 
over  fence  or  wall,  tubs  of  Agapanthus 
umbellatus  can  stand  in  appropriate  corner.', 
and  some  of  the  bluer  Michaelmas  Daisies 
may  perhaps  be  admitted  on  account  of  their 
late  flowering  season.  For  the  same  reason, 
though  I  have  ruled  out  many  purple,  mauve 
and  violet  flowers,  such  as  Salvia  Horminum, 
Violas,  Verbenas  and  Ageratum,  I  would 
suggest  admitting  the  Autumn  Crocuses, 
nudiflorus,  iridiflorus  and  speciosus  ;  and 
with  their  help  and  that  of  the  later  border 
plants  the  blue  garden  may  keep  its  beauty 
until  "chill  November."  I  have  no  space  to 
go  into  the  preparation  of  such  a  garden,  but 
may  remind  readers  that  autumn  is  the  time 
for  this  work,  and  that  the  spring  bulbs  and 
perennial  plants  should  be  got  into  their 
quarters  as  early  as  possible  before  the  grip 
of  winter  is  upon  us. 
Blandfm-d.  E.  Hughes  Gibb. 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 

FORTHCOMING   EVENTS. 

September  17.  — Exhibition  and  Meeting  of  tlie 
Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

September  24. — Autumn  Exhibition  of  the 
National  Rose  Society  in  the  Horticultural  Hall, 
Westminster. 

October  1. — Exhibition  and  Meeting  of  the 
Roj'al  Horticultural  Society. 

October  2. — National  Chrysanthemum  Society's 
eirly  Exhibition  (two  days)  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

Early   frost   in    the   W^est    of 

Scotland. — A  severe  trost  (in  some  places 
6°  or  7")  on  the  night  of  the  .3rd  inst.  has  done 
much  damage  to  gardens  in  the  West  of  Scotland. 
In  Clj'desdale  the  Plum  crop  has  been  much 
injured,  and  throughout  the  West,  Begonias, 
Dahlias  and  other  tender  flowers  have  been  cut 
down.  Potatoes  have  suffered  severely,  both  in 
field  and  garden,  and  this  crop  will  be  greatly 
reduced  in  consequence,  as  late  Potatoes  are  not 
nearly  ripe. 
Mr.   Geopge  Schneider.— We  learn 

with  much  pleasure  that  Mr.  Schneider,  the 
president  of  the  Frencli  Horticultural  Society  of 
London,  has  been  promoted  by  the  French 
Government  to  the  rank  of  Ofiicier  du  Merite 
Agricole.  For  many  years  past  Mr.  Schneider 
has  been  an  earnest  worker  in  promoting  good 
feeling  between  English  and  foreign  gardeners, 
and  has  rendered  signal  service  to  his  country  by 
his  disinterested  labours.  There  are  few,  if  any, 
foreign  gardeners  more  highly  esteemed  in 
England  than  he,  and  we  are  sure  that  those  of 
our  readers  who  are  personally  acquainted  with 
him  will  join  with  us  in  offering  congratulations. 

"The  Application  of  Economic 
Biologry   to   Agriculture."— A   public 

lecture  will  be  delivered  in  the  Great  Hall  of 
University  College,  Bristol,  on  October  17,  by 
Dr.  Walter  E.  Collinge  of  the  Birmingham 
University,  on  the  subject  of  "The  Application 
of  Economic  Biology  to  Agriculture."  at 
4.30  p.m.  A  conference  upon  the  "  Relations  of 
Economic  Biology  to  Agriculture,  Horticulture 
and  Fisheries ''  will  be  held  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  same  day  at  2.30  p.m. 

The  York  gala.— Tiie  issue  by  the  com- 
mittee of  the  great  Yorkshire  gala  of  its  Jubilee 
exhibition  schedule  some  ten  months  before  the 
date,  June  17  and  the  two  following  days  of 
1908,  constitutes  enterprise  that  merits  all  praise, 
for  it  is  not  even  an  ordinary  gala  show  that  is  to 
be  presented  next  year.  Not  only  do  the  money 
prizes  in  eightj'-five  classes  reach  the  large  sum  of 


l.(HK)  guineas,  but  four  commemorative  classes  of 
the  prize  value  of  £22.5  have  been  introduced. 
These  classes  arc  not  only  special,  but  they  seem 
to  be  novel  also.  One  is  for  "The  most  imposing 
and  meritorious  display  of  plants  and  flowers,  no 
kinds  of  plants  or  flowers  are  excluded" ;  the  first 
prize  is  £41 1.  Another  is  for  ' '  The  most  meritorious 
combination  displaj'  of  horticultural  products, 
any  kind  of  plants,  cut  flowers  and  fruits  are 
admissible."  An  interesting  class  is  that  "for  the 
best  display  of  produce  from  Yorkshire  gardens." 
A  noteworthy  feature  of  this  great  .Jubilee  .show, 
for  it  will  be  the  fiftieth  of  the  Y'ork  galas, 
■k\\\  be  a  visit  by  the  council  of  the  I^oyal 
Horticultural  Society,  who  will  award  medals 
and  certificates,  as  merited,  from  the  premier 
society  of  (Ireat  Britain. 

Dundee  Flower  Show.    The  Dundee 

Horticultural  Society  has,  unfortunatelj',  to  face 
a  heavy  loss,  caused  bj*  the  evening  of  the  last 
day  of  the  show  being  so  wet  that  the  attendance 
was  greatly  reduced.  In  consequence,  the 
receipts  for  the  last  day  were  only  £347  7s.  9d. , 
as  compared  with  £642  14s.  6d.  The  total 
receipts  for  the  three  days  came  to  £641  8s.  Hd. , 
this  being  £272  2s.  less  than  last  year.  Fortu- 
nately, the  societ}'"s  financial  condition  is  sound. 

New    holders    of    the    Victoria 

Medal  of  Honour.— At  the  kst  meeting 
of  the  council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
the  three  vacancies  in  the  Victoria  Medal  of 
Honour  list  were  filled  by  the  appointment  of  : 
Sir  John  T.  Dillwyn-Llewelj-n,  Bart. .  D.  L. ,  .J.  P. , 
F.L.S.,  Mr.  Henry  Ballantine  (Orchid  grower  to 
Baron  Sir  Henry  Sehriider,  Bart.)  and  ilr. 
Alexander  Dickson,  Royal  Irish  Nurseries, 
Newtownards,  Count}-  Domi.  —  W.  Wilks 
sfcrffary. 

The  Blancard  fund.— Some  few  months 
ago  I  made  an  appeal  on  l)ehalf  of  the  two  grand- 
daughters of  the  introducer  of  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum. It  may  interest  your  readers  who  sub- 
scribed to  tlie  fund  to  know  that  a  total  of 
£48  Ss.  lod.  was  received  and  paid  over  to  the 
ladies,  who  have  expressed  their  grateful  thanks 
for  the  interest  that  has  been  taken  in  their  case. 

— C.   H.1K.MAN    P.AYNE. 


PRIZES     FOR     GARDENERS. 
SEPTEMBER. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  is   not   rt»pmisihh  for   the    opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.  J 


HOW  TO  GROW  DAFFODILS,  TULIPS 
AND  HYACINTHS. 

A  First  Prize  of  FOUR  GUINEAS, 

A   Second  Prize   of   TWO   GUINEAS, 

A  Third  Prize  of  ONE  GUINEA, 

And  a  Fourth  Prize  of  HALF-A-GUINEA 

are  offered  for  the  best  essays  on   the  above 
subject. 

Competitors  are  asked  to  give  information  as 
to  the  cultivation  of  these  bulbs  out  of  doors, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  most  suitable  soil, 
improving  unsuitable  soil,  and  the  questions  of 
lifting  and  planting.  Short  lists  of  varieties 
should  be  given. 

The  notes  (restricted  to  1,500  words)  must  be 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  be 
enclosed  in  an  envelope  marked  "Competition," 
addressed  to  "  The  Editor  of  The  Gakden,  20, 
Tavistock  Street,  Coveut  Garden,  W.C."  The 
answers  must  reach  this  office  not  later  than 
September  30.  Both  amateur  and  professional 
gardeners  may  compete,  but  it  is  hoped  that 
those  who  contribute  regularly  to  the  pages 
of  The  Garden  will  not  do  so.  The  name  and 
address  of  the  competitor  must  be  written  upon 
the  MS. ,  and  not  upon  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 
The  Editor  accepts  no  responsibility  for  and 
cannot  undertake  to  return  the  MSS.  of  unsuccess- 
ful competitors.     The  Editor's  decision  is  final. 


Too-mtch-alike  Sweet  Peas— In 

The  G.\kde.\  of  the  24th  ult. ,  in  the  report 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  floral  committee 
for  1907  of  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society 
(page  V.  I,  a  list  is  given  headed  "  Too-much-alike 
Varieties."  It  states  :  "The  following  varieties 
have  been  bracketed  as  too  much  alike.  '  Not  more 
than  one  of  the  bracketed  varieties  shall  be  shown 
on  the  same  stand  at  any  exhibition  of  the 
National  Sweet  Pea  Society.'  Priority  is  given 
the  first  name."  Then  comes  the  following  first 
names  in  the  list  referred  to,  viz. ,  Her  Majesty, 
Sensation  and  Gorgeous.  Y'et  on  referring  to  the 
list  of  "Excluded  Varieties,"  "which  will  be 
excluded  from  the  society's  trials  in  future,"  I 
find  these  three  also.  I  also  find  the  following 
in  the  list  of  "Too-much-alike  Varieties,'' 
above  referred  to,  and  also  included  in  the  list  of 
"Excluded  Varieties,'  viz.,  Cyril  Breadmore, 
Countess  of  Radnor,  Monarch,  Boreatton,  Duchess 
of  Sutherland  and  Countess  of  Aberdeen.  I  do 
not  understand  this.  Has  not  some  mistake  been 
made?  Could  you  kindlj-  explain  the  matter? 
How  do  these  names  appear  in  both  the  lists? — 
C.  H.  Rafter,  Harhonie,  Birmingham. 

[Mr.  C.  H.  Curtis,  hon.  secretary  of  the 
National  Sweet  Pea  Society  writes  as  follows  : 
"  There  is  really  no  discrepancy  in  the  inclusion 
of  the  varieties  your  correspondent  mentions  in 
the  lists  recently  issued  by  the  National  Sweet 
Pea  Society.  That  '  Priority  is  given  the  first 
name  '  does  not  necessaril}'  mean  that  the  variety 
under  that  name  is  the  best  of  the  bracketed 
varieties.  It  maj',  however,  be  assumed  that  for 
all  practical  purposes  the  varieties  bracketed  are 
so  much  alike  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  each  other  when  all  are  grown  under  similar 
conditions,  and  that  of  the  type  or  colour  these 
varieties  represent  the  first  named  is  the  original. 
The  committee  does  not  say  these  varieties  are 
identical,  but  when  it  states  that  '  not  more  than 
one  of  the  bracketed  varieties  shall  be  shown  on 
the  same  stand,'  &c. ,  it  leaves  growers  to  draw 
their  own  inference.  The  fact  that  some  varieties 
liracketed  are  also  in  the  excluded  list  raises  no 
ditliculty.  The  bracketing  of  Her  Majesty  and 
Splendour  in  no  way  prevents  either  or  both  from 
appearing  in  the  excluded  li.st.  There  is  nothing 
to  say  these  shall  not  be  shown  at  the  society's 
exhibitions,  but  surely  a  position  in  the  excluded 
list  suggests  that  there  are  newer  and  superior 
varieties  of  their  colours,  and  a  glance  at  the 
central  list  of  '  the  best  in  their  colours '  will 
confirm  the  suggestion.  "] 

Rose   Mme.    Alfred    Sabatier 

(Bernai.c). — The  reference  to  this  Rose  in  my 
article  appearing  in  your  issue  of  September  7, 
was  an  error,  and  the  remark  appearing  really 
referred  to  Farbenkonigen,  which  I  consider  useless 
for  exhibition.  Mme.  Alfred  Sabatier  is  one  of 
those  Roses  that  is  on  the  border  line  between  an 
exhibitor's  Rose  pure  and  simple,  and  a  Rose  that 
one  grows  for  its  beauty,  apart  altogether  from 
the  exhibition  point  of  view  ;  in  colour  a  clear 
carmine-pink,  shape  and  form  excellent.  Given 
good  culture  (by  which  I  mean  care  in  pruning 
and  disbudding,  and  all  the  small  details  that  are 
necessary  if  one  wishes  to  obtain  from  the  variety 
the  best  it  can  produce),  then  I  think  one  could 
reasonably  expect  to  cut  exhibition  flo«ers  from 
this  Rose.  I  like  the  flower,  as  it  is  distinct,  and 
there  is  no  fault  to  find  with  its  growth.  This 
variety  finishes  my  list  of  new  exhibition  Roses 
that  I  have  grown.  I  propose  to  deal  in  the 
same  «ay  with  new  Roses  for  garden  decoration 
in  my  next  article,  and  shall  then  return  to  those 
Kiises  that  I  have  made  a  note  of  as  likely  to  be 
useful  for  either  purpose,  as  seen  growing  in  the 
various  trade  nurseries  that  I  have  visited  this 
season. — H.  E.  MoLVNEfx. 

An  exhibitor's  Sweet  Peas.    Mr. 

.James  Roberts,   formerly  gardener  to  Baron  N. 
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Rothsrjliild  at  Vienna,  writes  as  follows:  "1  have 
neen  on  the  Continent  for  a  number  of  years  and 
when  seeing  the  exhibits  of  Sweet  Peas  in 
London,  Shrewsbury,  &o. ,  this  year  1  was  niuoli 
surprised  with  the  development  of  this  favourite 
flower.  I  have  just  returned  from  paying  a  \isit 
to  Mr.  Thomas  .Jones,  J'en  v-lan.  Ruabon.  and 
found  some  of  the  finest  clumps  of  Peas  anyone 
would  wish  to  see.  They  were  over  11  feet  high, 
with  remarkably  tine  haulm  and  foliage,  some  of 
the  flower-stems  being  .3(*  inches  long  and  bearing 
giant  flowers.  They  were  a  remarkable  sight. 
1  am  also  sending  a  few  seedlings,  some  of  Mr. 
.Tones's  own  hybridising,  also  some  foliage  for  your 
inspection." — [Among  the  flowers  sent  were  many 
good  varieties,  although  we  should  not  like  to 
.say  that  they  are  distinct  We  make  one  ex- 
ception, however,  in  the  case  of  a  very  beautiful 


aUANTKIIJI    AT    BANK 
B0R0U(iH. 

flower  rather  deeper  and  richer  in  colour  than 
Henry  Eekford.  The  leaves  were,  as  our  corre- 
spondent remarks,  of  extraordinary  size  and 
substance.  —  Ed.  ] 

Liillum  gigranteurn  —Perhaps  the 
photograph  may  interest  some  of  j'our  readers 
as  showing  that  Lilium  giganteum  can  be  grown 
in  a  Northamptonshire  garden.  I  planted  it  last 
autumn,  and  it  has  just  finished  flowering,  as 
depicted,  in  my  garden  at  Wellingborough. 
Before  the  buds  were  opened,  a  tomtit  began 
pecking  at  them  and  threatened  to  spoil  it,  so 
that  1  had  to  cover  it  with  a  net  for  a  time. 
The  same  or  some  other  mischievous  bird  has 
now  been  pecking  off  the  unopened  buds  of  my 
Lilium  Henryi.  Can  you  or  any  of  your  readers 
suggest  any  other  wa}'  of  protecting  them,  for 
nets  spoil  the  appearance  si>  much  V — Thomas 
Harrison. 
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E  invite  our  readers  to  send  us 
anything  of  special  beauty  and 
interest  for  our  table,  as  by 
this  means  many  rare  and  in- 
teresting plants  become  more 
widely  known.  We  hope,  too, 
that  a  short  cultural  note  will  accompany  the 
flower,  so  as  to  make  a  notice  of  it  more  instruc- 
tive to  those  who  may  wish  to  grow  it.  We 
welcome  anything  from  the  garden,  whether  fruit, 
tree,  shrub.  Orchid,  or  hardy  flower,  and  they 
should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor,  20,  Tavistock 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


Flowers  from  Chesiiirb. 

From  The  Gardens,  Wythenshawe  Hall,  North- 
enden,  Cheshire,  Mr.  W.  H.  .Jenkins  sends  some 
very  good  blooms  of  red  and  white  seedling 
Carnations,  together  with  a  few  Roses.  Our 
correspondent  makes  the  following  interesting 
remarks  about  the  flowers  he  sends  ;  "I  enclose 
you  a  few  seedling  Carnations  (border  varieties), 
also  a  flower-truss  of  Geranium  White  Jacoby. 
It  is  a  sport  from  the  old  variety  Henri  Jacoby, 
and  is  quite  as  free  in  gr(jwth  and  flower  when 
planted  out.  The  Roses  Richmond  (Hybrid  Tea) 
and  Hiawatha  are  making  a  brave  show  in  the 
border  now.  The  good  properties  of  the  former 
are  not  sufficiently  known.  As  a  forcing  or 
bedding  Rose  it  has  no  eciual.  Treated  as  the 
latter  a  continuous  succession  of  its  rich  red, 
deliciously-scented  flowers  may  be  depended  upon 
from  early  sunmier  to  late  autumn." 


A  Beautiful  New  .Seedling  Rose. 

A  seedliuj  Rose  of  great  beauty  has  been  sent 
us  from  Hurstpierpoint.  We  know  of  nothing 
among  the  singles  more  beautiful,  the  flow^ers 
being  very  large  with  a  lovely  pink  colouring 
bordering  the  very  large  white  eye.  The  small 
prickles  are  so  numerous  that  probably  it  is  a 
cross  between  Rosa  lucida  and  R.  maorantha.  If 
our  correspondent  has,  however,  no  means  of 
budding  this  Rose,  we  should  advise  that  some 
cuttings  be  put  in  during  September  without 
cutting  too  much  growth  away,  as  this  would 
prevent  the  plant  blooming  next  season.  Another 
year  a  good  bunch  should  be  sent  to  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  to  be  brought  before  the 
floral  committee,  as  we  certainly  think  this  Rose 
would  obtain  an  award. 


A    Fka(!Rant   Climbing    Plant. 

(Mandevill.a  suaveolens. ) 

From  Kingsnear,  South  Devon,  Mr.  S.  W. 
Fitzherbert  sends  the  pure  white  tube-shaped 
flowers  of  this  plant,  which  is  growing  on  an 
open  balcony  in  front  of  the  house.  Our  corre- 
spondent encloses  the  following  interesting  note  : 
"This  handsome  climber,  introduced  from  Buenos 
Ayres  in  1837,  is  usually  cultivated  under  glass, 
but  is  terribly  subject  to  insect  pests,  so  that, 
unless  it  receives  unremitting  attention,  it  is 
seldom  seen  in  a  clean  and  healthy  state.  In  the 
warmer  portions  of  these  islands,  however,  it 
may  be  successfully  grown  in  the  open,  where 
insects  are  rarely  troublesome,  and  where  it  may 
be  kept  in  a  healthy  condition  with  a  mininuim 
of  attention.  It  is  a  beautiful  sight  in  August 
when  covered  with  clusters  of  pure  white, 
delieiously  fragrant  flowers  over  2  inches  across, 
the  scent  of  which  is  wafted  afar  in  the  summer 
twilight.  In  Devon  and  Cornwall  it  is  by  no 
means  an  uncommon  plant  in  the  open  air,  and  I 
know  considerably  over  a  dozen  instances  where 
ell  outside.     Here  it  was  planted 


is  covered  with  its  foliage  and  flower.  This 
position  is,  naturally,  not  as  favourable  as  where 
the  plant  is  grown  against  a  wall,  as  the  specimen 
under  notice  has  no  protection  on  either  side, 
but,  in  spite  of  this,  it  appears  perfectly  hapjjy. 
In  exceptionally  severe  seasons,  such  as  the 
winter  of  l.S94-y."),  plants  are  often  considerably 
damaged  and  are  sometimes  cut  to  the  ground, 
this  h.appening  to  a  fine  example  of  the  late  Rev. 
Henry  Ewbank's  at  Ryde.  In  the  early  summer 
such  plants  almost  invariably  break  from  the 
roots,  as  did  Mr.  Ewbank's,  which  flowered  in 
September  of  the  same  year.  The  long,  narrow, 
curiously-shaped  seed-pods  are  sometimes  borne 
freely  in  the  open,  apparently  more  profusely 
where  the  plant  is  hard  pruned,  as  a  specimen 
that  I  saw  at  Carclew  in  the  autumn  a  few  years 
ago,  which  was  growing  against  a  12-foot  wall 
and  which  had  been  severely  pruned  to  keep  it 
within  bounds,  was  literally  covered  with  seed- 
pods,  several  hundreds  then  hanging  on  the 
plant." 

A  Larkspur  from  Cashmere. 
"  H.  C.  B. ,"  who  we  hope  will  send  his  address, 
sends  a  perennial  Larkspur,  the  seed  of  which 
was  brought  from  Cashmere.  The  plant,  as  our 
correspondent  mentions,  grows  (i  feet  high  and 
branches  out  1  foot  from  the  ground.  The  Del- 
phinium is  a  variety  of  D.  cheilanthum,  D. 
formosum  of  gardens,  and  is  one  of  the  finest 
kinds  we  have  seen.  The  spike  is  strong  and  tlie 
flowers  are  large  and  intense  lilue  in  colour. 


A  New  Annual  Chrysanthemum. 
(Silver  Queen.) 
From  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Son,  1.V2,  Hounds- 
ditch,  we  have  received  flowers  of  a  very 
beautiful  new  annual  Chrysanthemum,  a  variety 
of  C.  earinatum  called  Silver  Queen.  The  flowers 
are  of  most  attractive  colouring.  The  (juter  part 
of  the  flower  is  white,  while  a  zone  of  rich  yellow 
surrounds  a  silvered  centre.  This  variety  will 
doulrtless  prove  useful  as  a  bedding  plant,  as  it 
is  of  dwarf  habit  and  quite  distinct.  It  is  of  the 
true  earinatum  type. 


it  is  doing  well  outside.     Here  it 

against  a  south-west  wall,  w  hich  it  ascended  until  j  Garden 

it  reached  an  overhanging   balcony  rather  over    and  the  individual  flowers  are  immense. 

1'2  feet  above  the  ground.      Along  the  front  of  ,  Kelway  is  a  flower  of  delightful  colouring 

this  it  rapidly  ran,  and  now   the   whole  balcony    rose  with  white  in  the  centre, 


Kelway's   Gladioli. 

From    Messrs.     Kelway    and    Son,     Langport, 
Somerset,  we  have  received  a  boxful  of  Gladioli, 
which  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  are   the 
most  beautiful  we  have  ever  had.     There  are  ten 
varieties  ranging  in  colour  from   white  through 
pink  and  red  to  rich  crimson.     Perliaps  the  finest 
of  all,  certainly  one  of  the  most  distinct,  is  called 
Prince   John.       The    ground    colour    of   this    is 
purple,  but  it  is  so  heavily  marked  with   ruby- 
crimson  that  the  purple  only  shows  through  in 
places.     The   prevailing  colour  of  the  flower  is 
ruby-crimson  —  a    particularly    handsome    sort. 
Lady  White  is  a  very  large  flower,  pure  white, 
except   for  purple  markings  in  the   throat.       A 
variety  with  large  fawn-coloured  flowers  splashed 
with  crimson  at  the  margin  and  with  purple  in 
the  throat  is  Mrs.  .J.  M.  Skitteny.     Lady  Young 
is  a  particularly  showy  sort,  bright  rose  marked 
with   crimson.      Taunton  Deane   has  a  splendid 
spike  of  flowers,   the  colour  of  the  latter  being 
soft  salmon   red   marked   with   primrose   in   the 
centre.       Alexander   Edward   is   bright   scarlet, 
with  a  slight   white   marking    in    the  centre,    a 
particularly     handsome     flower.       Countess     of 
Limerick  is  very  beautiful ;   it  is  splashed  with 
purple  at  the   margin  of  the  petals,   the  rest  of 
the  flower  being  white.      Mrs.   G.    W.    Willock 
is  a  very  delicate  colour,  splashed  with  purplish 
rose  on  a  white  ground.     Perhaps  the  finest  of 
the  lot,   as  far  as  size  of  bloom  and  vigour  of 
growth   as  well  as   pleasing  colouring   are   con- 
cerned, is  Kelway's  King  of  Gladioli,  which  was 
recently  the  subject  of  a  coloured  plate  in  The 
The  prevailing  colour  is  orange  salmon, 
Beatrice 
atiny 
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THE     ROSE     GARDEN. 

COMTESSE    DE    CAYLA. 

WHAT  a  delightful  China  Rose 
this  is,  one  of  the  richest 
colours  we  have  in  this  group. 
It  is  really  a  China  Tea  Rose, 
and  is  merely  placed  with  the 
Chinas  because  its  flowers  are 
Bomewhat  thin  and  wanting  in  size.  Tlie  colour 
is  a  sort  of  Nasturtium  red,  witli  orange  and 
carmine  shadings,  a  combination  difficult  to 
describe.  It  is  nearly  always  in  bloom,  yielding 
numbers  of  its  pretty  long  buds  on  a  tall  bush. 
Splendid  as  it  is  for  bedding  or  a  low  hedge,  it 
is  also  especially  fine  on  standards,  as,  indeed, 
are  most  of  the  China  Tea  Roses.  I  do  not 
think  the  Rose  public  are  aware  what  fine  heads 
of  bloom  these  China  Roses  will  make  on 
standards  or  half-standards,  sorts  like  Mme. 
I'^ugene  Resal,  «>)ueen  Mab,  Arethusa,  Laurette 
Messimy  and  the  Old  Crimson  being  very  beautiful 
when  thus  grown.  The  same  could  be  said  of 
the  dwarf  Polyantha  Roses.  Grow  these  on 
stems  and  see  what  magnificent  heads  they  will 
make.  They  are  a  constant  source  of  pleasure, 
being  so  very  free  and  continuous  in  flowering, 
and  they  serve  to  keep  the  garden  bright  when 
many  sorts  are  out  of  bloom.  P. 


A    ROSE    NOTE. 

WonLD  you  please  tell  me  the  name  of  the 
enclosed  Rose  V  We  bought  it  under  the  name 
of  Gardenia.  Roses  generally  this  year  with  us 
have  been  splendid.  We  have  many  varieties. 
May  I  ask  if  you  know  Le  Progr^sV  It  is  a 
beautiful  yellow,  such  a  rich  shade,  and  does  not 
turn  pink  as,  for  instance,  Mme.  Ravary  does. 
Prince  de  Bulgarie  is  another  good  yellow,  but  is 
not  equal  to  Le  Progres.  We  are  rather  dis- 
appointed in  the  colour  of  J.  B.  Clark.  Liberty 
is  our  best  red  here  ;  it  does  not  go  so  "blue ''  as 
the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  do  on  our  soil  (which  lies 
over  the  chalk  and,  of  course,  soon  dries  up). 
Etoile  de  France  is  ([uite  a  failure  :  the  buds 
look  promising,  but  will  not  open,  and  we  have 
had  it  two  seasons,  so  it  has  had  a  chance.  It  is 
usual,  I  think,  for  it  to  behave  in  this  way  in 
this  country  ;  it  is  rather  a  pity,  as  the  colour 
looks  so  good.  W.  P.  Wood. 

The  Gardens,  Oaklands  Court,  St.  Peters,  Isle 

of  Tkanet. 
[The  variety  is  Gardenia,  the  Hybrid  Tea  sent 
out  by  Soupert  et  Notting  in  1899.  Doubtless 
vou  are  confusing  this  with  the  beautiful 
"wichuraiana  Rose  bearing  that  name.  We  quite 
agree  with  you  as  to  the  beauty  of  the  Rose  Le 
Progres.  It  is,  indeed,  a  most  lovely  Rose, 
certainly  one  of  the  best  golden  sorts  we  have  in 
our  collection.  There  is  room  for  good  yellows 
as  well  as  good  crimsons  in  the  Hybrid  Tea 
group.  Prince  de  Bulgarie  is  not  yellow 
pink  and  white,  a  soft  pretty  colour. — Ed.] 


best),  a  little  silver  sand  if  the  loam  is  at  all  heavy, 
and  some  burnt  garden  refuse  if  available. 
This  latter  would  be  mainly  wood  ashes,  and  is 
an  excellent  material.  All  this  should  be  well 
turned  over  two  or  three  times,  then  placed  in  an 
airy  place  away  from  rain.  Do  not  sift  the  loam, 
because  Roses  are  very  fond  of  the  small  lumps 
about  the  size  of  Walnuts,  and  we  like  to  put 
such  as  these  on  the  crocks.  Pots  of  various 
sizes  should  lie  washed  in  readiness  and  well 
dried,  and  a  number  of  crocks  of  varying  sizes 
also.  The  pots  should  have  plenty  of  crocks,  a 
large  piece  over  the  hole  so  arranged  that  water 
can  pass  out  freely.  The  larger  the  pot  used  the 
more  crocks  will  be  needed.  The  plants  about 
to  be  repotted  should  be  well  watered  beforehand. 
A  word  of  caution  as  to  repotting  :  Do  not  do 
this  unless  the  pots  are  full  of  roots — that  is  to 
say,  unless  on  turning  out  tlie  ball  it  is  found 
matted  with  roots  at  the  base.  Such  a  plant 
requires  to  be  repotted,  but  if  few  roots  are  seen 
then  put  the  plant  back  again  and  give  it  a  top- 
dressing  of  the  compost  instead.  When  the  ball  of 
earth  is  turned  out  lay  it  on  the  potting  bench, 
and,  with  a  pointed  stick,  prod  it  over  to  release 
the  soil  without  breaking  any  roots.  Remove  all 
crocks,  but  be  careful  with  the  roots  that  are 
among  them.  Having  reduced  the  ball  by  at 
least  one-half,  it  should  be  carefully  placed  in 
the  new  pot,  having  previously  prepared  the  pot 
with  crocks  and  a  few  lumps  of  soil  and  turfy 
pieces.  Place  the  plant  in  tlie  middle  of  the  pot, 
then  put  in  some  .soil,  and  with  a  round  potting 
stick  proceed  to  ram  the  soil  down.  Then  place 
in  more  soil  and  so  on  until  finished. 

Firm  Pottin;/  is  most  essential,  and  care  must 
be  taken  that  the  soil  is  well  rammed  down 
between  the  ball  and  side  of  the  pot.  Fill  the 
pots  fairly  full,  allowance  being  made  for  settling 
down,  and  then  place  the  plants  on  a  bed  of  ashes 
where  they  can  receive  all  the  sun  possible.  If 
the  weather  is  dry,  the  plants  would  need  watering 
with  a  rose-can  about  three  days  after  repotting. 
Pillar  and  standard  Roses  should  be  given  a 
support  and  be  secured  to  a  rail  to  prevent 
injury  from  wind.  Stand  all  plants  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  sun  may  shine  upon  the  pots. 
This  makes  a  great  difference,  for  the  warmth  of 
the  sun  encourages  root-action.  Keep  the  plants 
out  of  doors  until  November— if  possible  longer, 
but  do  not  allow  them  to  be  out  when  hard 
frosts  set  in.  Bone-dust  and  other  artificial 
manures  are  best  given  after  the  plants  have 
started  growing.  This  will  be  explained  later 
nn  P. 


growth  is  so  good,  the  plants  developing  into 
great  bushes  as  large  as  Marie  van  Houtte  or 
G.  Nabonnand.  It  makes  a  glorious  free-headed 
standard  when  not  pruned  too  clo.sely.  These 
China  Roses  are  very  pretty  when  grown  on 
stems.  The  whole  group  would  be  interesting  in 
this  way,  especially  such  as  Mme.  Laurette  Mes- 
simy, P^abvier,  Mme.  Eugene  Resal,  Queen  Mab, 
Cramoisi  Superieur,  &c.  The  mass  of  colour 
thus  lifted  as  it  were  to  a  higher  plane  is  a  very 
attractive  feature  in  the  garden  ;  they  should 
be  planted  in  small  beds  by  themselves  and  not 
mingled  with  other  standard  Roses,  unless  it  be 
with  the  Teas.  P. 


ROSES    GUSTAVE    GRUNERWALD 
AND    FLORENCE    PEMBERTON. 

May  I  draw  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  a 
Rose,  only  comparatively  new,  but,  I  find,  little 
known  —  Gustave  Grunerwald  ?  Here,  in  a 
suburban  garden,  it  grows  well,  makes  good 
wood  and  flowers  freely.  All  mine  came  through 
the  winter  unscathed  ;  therefore  it  seems  per- 
fectly hardy.  The  flowers,  of  a  very  good  pink 
colour,  are  well  formed  and  particularly  fragrant. 
It  is  distinctly  one  of  my  favourites  and,  in  my 
opinion,  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  garden. 
Being  a  Hybrid  Tea,  the  flowering  season  is  of 
long  duration.  Another  splendid  Rose  in  every 
way  is  Florence  Pemberton ;  no  Rose  garden 
should  be  without  a  few  plants. 

A.    W.    PODGER. 

1,  Forest   View  Avenue,  Whippa  Cross,  Leyton. 
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REPOTTING    ROSES. 

The  success  or  failure  of  Roses  in  pots  can  most 
frequently  be  traced  to  good  or  bad  potting.  It 
is  an  operation  that  should  have  the  personal 
supervision  of  the  grower,  for  a  careless  workman 
will  cause  one  no  end  of  trouble.  Preparations 
should  be  made  at  once  to  repot,  where  this  work 
was  not  done  in  June.  For  Tea  Roses  I  much 
prefer  midsummer  potting,  but  for  the  Hylirid 
Perpetuals  and  some  of  the  sturdier  Hybrid  Teas 
September  is  a  very  good  month.  The  first 
thing  to  do  is  to  secure  some  good  loam  that  has 
been  stacked  at  least  twelve  months.  Some 
growers  in  stacking  the  top  spit  from  a  meadow- 
put  a  layer  of  loam  and  a  layer  of  eow  manure, 
repeating  this  until  a  good  stack  is  made.  This 
cuts  up  into  excellent  material  after  having  been 
stacked  twelve  months.  Where  only  loam  is 
available,  take  two  parts  of  loam,  one  part  well 


GRUSS    AN    SANQERHAUSEN. 

If  it  had  not  the  bad  fault  of  drooping  its  head 
this  Rose  would  take  a  leading  position  among 
the  decorative  Hybrid  Teas.  In  quality  it  is 
superior  to  many,  for  the  flowers  are  perfect  in 
form  although  not  large,  and  in  colour  a  brilliant 
shade  of  carmine-scarlet.  What  a  desire  there  is 
for  a  really  good  scarlet  or  crimson  Hybrid  Tea, 
and  yet  this  desire  does  not  seem  to  be  realised. 
It  would  seem  that  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  must 
form  the  base  to  work  upon.  Raisers  must  be 
encouraged  to  work  in  this  direction,  for  at 
present  the  group  is  sadly  wanting  in  richly- 
coloured  sorts  that  have  beautiful  flowers  and  good 
growth.  I  do  not  regard  Roses  such  as  (iriiss  an 
Teplitz  and  Manjuise  de  Salisbury  as  Hybrid 
Teas,  they  appear  rather  to  belong  to  the  Chinese 
section.  P- 


ROSE    IRENE    WATTS. 

This  lovely  Rose  is  not  much  known  ;  we  rarely 
hear  anyone  speak  about  it,  and  yet  it  is  one  of 
the  prettiest  colours  in  the  whole  collection  of 
China  or  Bengal  Roses.  I  have  always  regarded 
it  as  much  a  Tea  Rose  as  a  China,  and  why 
M.  (iuillot  classed  it  as  a  China  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
imagine.  The  colour  is  clear  shell  pink  with  a 
warmer  centre  and  a  most  beautiful  suffusion  of 


rotted  manure  (that  from  a  hot-bed  being  the    creamy  apricot  through  the  whole  bloom.     'I'lu 


SINGLE -FLOWERED    MACART- 
NEY   ROSE. 

The  charming  Rosa  braoteata  was  introduced 
from  China  by  Lord  Macartney  in  1795,  and  the 
name  of  the  introducer  has  become  so  closel}' 
associated  with  it  that  it  is  now  commonly 
known  as  the  Macartney  Rose.  It  is  a  lovely 
Rose  for  August,  rapidly  clothing  a  low  wall 
with  its  neat  foliage.  The  flowers  are  perfectly 
white,  fully  3  inches  across,  and  with  such  a 
wealth  of  golden  stamens  that  the  blooms  appear 
to  be  half  golden  in  colour  at  a  distance.  In  a 
sheltered  part  of  a  rock  garden  this  Rose  would 
be  admirable  and  the  best  part  of  the  year  a  most 
refreshing  green,  the  downy  tips  of  the  shoots 
and  buds  before  they  expand  being  a  distinct 
feature.  I  have  sometimes  thought  there  is  some 
affinity  between  this  species  and  R.  wichuraiana, 
both  flowering  in  August  and  both  trailing  sorts. 
I  have  often  tried  to  cross  R.  bracteata,  but  so 
far  without  success.  There  is  a  double  form, 
Maria  Leonidas,  which  shows  the  possibility  of 
raising  seedlings  from  it.  I  also  saw  in  the 
.Jardin  des  Plantes,  Paris,  a  double  form  of  a 
creamy  white  colour,  which  I  believe  is  known 
as  Macartney  alba  odorata,  but  it  seemed  to  be 
too  double  to  expand,  and  therefore  worthless. 
R.  bracteata  must  always  be  treated  as  a  half- 
hardy  evergreen  shrub,  and  I  would  strongly 
advise  its  being  obtained  on  its  own  roots,  as  it 
is  very  liable  to  be  killed  to  the  ground  in  a  hard 
winter.  P. 

ANNA    CHARTRON    (TEA-SCENTED). 

This  is  a  Tea  Rose  that  is  perhaps  prettiest  in 
the  bud.  The  form  is  deep,  opening  rather 
wide  at  the  points,  and  giving  the  bud  an  urn- 
like shape.  In  colour  it  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired  :  the  petals  are  creamy  white  outside, 
the  edges  heavily  suffused  with  a  very  bright 
pink.  There  are  perhaps  few  Tea  Roses  that 
are  not  pretty  in  the  bud.  A  few  are  specially 
good,  of  which  the  variety  under  notice  is  one. 
Another  exijuisite  bud  Rose  is  Lady  Rolierts 
when  grown  in  soil  that  suits  it.  The  colour  is 
very  intense  in  some  localities,  especiallj'  on 
standards,  lint  at  times  it  is  little  ditferent  from 
Anna  Olivier,  the  variety  from  which  it  sported. 
Mme.  Hoste  possesses  most  beautiful  buds,  as  do 
many  of  the  newer  Roses.     Two  fine  buttonhole 
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sorts  from  the  Hybrid  Teas  are  Lady  Battersea 
and  (iustave  Regis.  P. 

JOHANNA    SEBUS. 
This  charming  Rose  is  not  so  well  known  as  it 
might   be.     The   colouring   is   beautiful,   a    rich 
glowing  salmon  pink  with  a  yellowish  suffusion 
at  the  base  of  the  petals.     The  (lowers  are  large, 
quite  as  large  as  those  of  (irace  Parling,  but  not 
so  full.     Thej'  are  rather  heavj'  blooms  and  droop, 
which    is   a    pity ;     but   one   is   well   repaid   in 
growing   this    sort   by   the   beauty   revealed   on 
examination  of  the  drooping  flowers.    The  growth 
i.s  very  strong,  even  more 
so    than    that    of    Grace 
Darling.  It  may  be  classed 
with  such  Roses  as  Mme. 
Wagram,    really    fine 
sturdy  growers,   well 
suited     for     culture     as 
standards  or  at  the  back  of 
borders.     Johanna  Sebus 
is  sweetly  fragrant,   not 
powerful,  but  quite  above 
the  average  of  the  Hybrid 
Teas.  P. 


may  remember  an  old  Rose  raised  by  the  late  Mr. 
Laxton  named  Charles  Darwin.  The  Rose  under 
notice  has  mucli  of  its  brownish  crimson  colour. 


A 


RARE    AND    BEAUTIFUL 
EUCALYPTUS.  " 

(E.    no'IFOLIA.  ) 

Flowerin<:  shoots  of  this  scarce  and  showy  plant 
were  exhibited  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  by  Mr.  W.  Noi'th  Row, 
Cove  House,  Tiverton,  Devon,  and  a  first-class 
certificate   was  awarded.     The  flowers  are  bril- 
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EOSE  WHITE  PET. 

For  late  July  and  August 
this  pretty  Rose  makes  a 
good  show.  It  seems  so 
distinct  from  other  China 
Roses,  sending  out 
almost  horizontally  great 
spreading  growths 
crowned  with  large 
clusters  of  its  neat 
Ranunculus-like  lilooms. 
A  three  \ear  old  plant 
recently  measured  was 
over  .1  feet  across.  It 
would  be  a  fine  sort  to 
plant  on  a  bank  or  in  a 
bed  where  good  spreading 
but  not  too  luxurious 
growth  was  required. 
I  should  think,  too,  it 
"ould  make  a  pretty 
standard  with  its  ever- 
widening  head.  In  bloom 
one  cannot  distinguish 
this  Rose  from  Felicitc 
Perpetue,  but  as  it  is 
perpetual  -  flowering  it 
cannot  be  a  sport  of  that 
sort.  It  is  much  grown 
in  pots,  and  a  useful 
thing  it  is,  too.  If  cut- 
tings are  inserted  now 
or  in  early  spring,  they 
make  most  interesting 
little  plants  for  .5-inch 
pots,  making  a  fine 
groundwork  for  pillars  of 
Crimson  Rambler  or 
Philadelphia  Rambler. 
A  pretty  efifect  outdoors 
would  be  possible  by 
planting  a  number  of 
White  Pet  in  a  large 
bed  and  standards,  inter- 
spersed at  intervals,  of 
Mme.  N.  Levavasseur 
or,  if  a  freer-growing  one 

were  desired,  then  (4riiss  an  Teplilz.  The  rich 
colour  of  the  standards  would  be  charmingly  set  off 
by  the  pure  whiteness  of  the  bushes  beneath. 


MOHRENKONIG. 

This  is  an  interesting  dark-coloured  climbing 
Hybrid  Tea  Rose,  which  promises  to  be  very 
useful.  The  flowers  are  ratlier  small,  but  they 
are  fairly  double  and  of  a  wonderful  colour,  a 
rich  velvety  maroon  in  the  centre  with  outer 
petals  of  a  rich  scarlet-crimson.     Man}'  growers 


A   RAKE   AXD   BEAUTIFUL   EUCALYPTUS — E.  FICIFOLIA   (FLOWERS   BRIGHT  SCARLET), 

liant  scarlet,  and,  produi'ed  as  they  are  in 
branching  heads,  make  a  striking  display.  They 
are  produced  from  a  cup-shaped  receptacle,  pro- 
vided with  a  cap,  which  falls  off  as  the  flowers 
expand.  When  the  flower  is  fully  open  the 
green  interior  of  the  receptacle  is  seen,  adding 
to  the  beauty  of  the  flower.  The  leaves,  too, 
grey-green,  with  red  midrib,  are  also  handsome. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  hear  whether  or  not 
this  shrub  is  growing  outdoors.  Perhaps  some  of 
our  correspondents  in  the  South-west  could  give 
us  fuller  particulars. 


TILLANDSIAS. 

[/«    rep/y    to    "  K.    ./.''J 
HE  Tillaudsia  family  contains  well  over 
KtO  species,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to 
say  to  which  yours  belong.  One  species, 
Tillandsia  usneioides — known   as  the 
Air    Plant,    Old    Man's    Beard    and 
Spanish  Moss — is  a  native  of  Tropical 
America,  and  thrives  with  no  other  nourishment 
than  that  of  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  in 
the  structure  in  which  it 
is  placed.     Several  of  the 
small-growing  kinds  may 
be  grown  on  pieces  of  cork 
or  Tree  Fern  stem,  fasten- 
ing them  with  copper  wire 
and    employing    a   little 
sphagnum  moss  to  form  as 
it  were  a  bed  for  the  roots 
or  for  the  basal  portion  of 
the  plant  from  whicli  the 
roots  will,  under  favour- 
able condi  tions,  be  pushed 
out.     This  moss  bedding 
can  be  secured  to  the  cork 
or  other  support  by  the 
same  wire  tliat  holds  the 
plant   in   its  place.      For 
Til  landsias  treated  in  this 
way  frequent   syringing, 
in  order  to  supply  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  moisture, 
is  essential.     Tillandsias 
may  also  be  grown  in  pots; 
indeed,  this  is  the  method 
usually  followed  for  their 
culture   in   this  country. 
In    treating    them    thus 
their    natural    character 
of  an  epiphyte  must,  of 
course,  be  borne  in  mind. 
Thus   the   pots  prepared 
for  their  reception  must 
be  quite  clean  and  effectu- 
ally drained  by  means  of 
a  liberal  amountof  broken 
crocks  in  the  bottom.     A 
suitable  compost  may  be 
made  up  of  good  fibrous 
peat  and  sphagnum  moss 
in  about  equal  parts,  with 
the  addition  of  a  sprink- 
ling of  rough  silver  sand 
and  small  nodules  of  char- 
coal.    As  all  superabun- 
dant moisture  readily 
passes  away,   the  plants 
potted   in    this    compost 
may  be  given  about  the 
same  amount  of  water  as 
the  general  run  of  indoor 
plants.    Generally  speak- 
ing, Tillandsias  need  the 
temperatureof  the  coolest 
part  of  the  stove,  or  that 
of  an  intermediate  house. 
A  minimum  winter  tem- 
perature of  5j°  is  neces- 
sary to  their  well-doing. 
Tillandsias     are    at    the 
presentday  not  popular  in 
this  country,  those  most 
generally  met  with  being  :  T.  braehystachys,  light 
green,    prettily   recurved   leaves   and   spikes   of 
yellow   flowers,   which   are    subtended  by    large 
boat-shaped   Ijracts  coloured  scarlet  and  green  : 
T.   hieroglyphica,    a    large-growing    sort   whose 
bright  green  leaves   are   marked   by   transverse 
bars  of  an  olive  green  tint ;    T.   Lindeni,   leaves 
very   numerous   and  regularly  disposed,   having 
beautiful  carmine-purple  flowers  ;  T.  splendens, 
broad    glaucous    green    leaves   with    transverse 
stripes  of  chocolate,  while  the  flowers  are  yellow 
and  protrude  from  large  red  bracts. 
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CINERARIAS,    CYCLAMEN    AND 
CHINESE    PRIMULAS. 

A   MATEURfS,    generally,  are  very  fond  ot 

/\  the  above-named  plants  ;  some  raise 

/   \         their   own     stock,    others     purchase 

/      \        plants  in  the  autumn.      Kacli  kind  of 

I         ^      plant  has  a  long   flo«ering   period  ; 

they  are  all  suitable  for  small  houses 

and  do  not  require  a  very  high  temperature. 

Orown    for   placing    among    other    kinds    on 
A  sta^e   or    in    masses  thev   are    verv    effective. 


manure  and  .sand  one  part  will  prove  a  very  good 
compost.  Pot  moderately  firm,  but  use  the 
hands  only  to  press  down  the  soil,  not  a  potting- 
stiok,  and  take  care  not  to  break  the  basal  leaves 
while  doing  the  work. 

From  now  until  the  last  week  in  the  month, 
simply  tilt  the  lights  so  as  to  admit  air  without 
causing  draughts  to  blow  on  the  plants.  The 
Cyclamen  should  be  treated  similarly,  but  smaller 
pots  used,  except  in  the  case  of  very  large  corms, 
and  a  small  C|uantity  of  peat  may  be  added  to 
the  potting  compost. 

ClIINKSE    PkIMUI.AS. 

It  is  advi.sable  to  keep  these  plants  somewhat 
warmer  at  this  season,  though  they  will  do  well 
in   a  cool    frame  with  air    admitted  judiciously 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


T 


DOUBLE   PINK   BRAMBLE. 


"^  H  E  number  of  our  good  hardy  shrubs 
that  bloom  during  the  latter  part  of 
.luly  and  even  after  that  month  has 
left  u.s  is  limited,  and  among  those 
lew  some  suffer  much  from  drought — 
at  least  in  many  districts — to  be  seen  at 
One,  however,   that  bids  defiance  to 


their  best. 

;  the  dry  weather  is  the  double  pink  Bramble,  known 

'  sometimes  as  Rubus  bellidiflorus  and  at  others  as 

1  Rubus   fruticosua   roseo-plena.       The   flowers   of 

this,  which  are  very  freely  produced,  consist  of  a 

large  numberof  closely-packed  narrowpetals,  after 

the  manner  of  some  of  the  double 

Daisies,  and  on  this  account  it  has 

been  given  the  name  ot  bellidiflorus. 

Being   a   Bramble  pure  and  simple 

it  would,  of  course,  be  inadmissible 

in    a   highly   cultivated    spot,    still 

there   are    places   in   most   gardens 

where  it  might  be  advantageously 

planted. 

Its  loose  rambling  nature  com- 
mends it  for  many  purposes, 
while  an  isolated  specimen  can  be 
readily  formed  by,  in  the  first  place, 
securing  the  principal  branches  to  a 
few  stout  sticks  and  then  allowing 
the  shoots  to  grow  at  will.  In"/ii 
way  they  form  a  tangled  shrub-like 
mass,  which  is  just  now  an  object  of 
considerable  beauty.  There  is  a 
white  flowered  Bramble  with  semi- 
double  blossoms,  but  it  is  alto- 
gether a  different  subject  from  the 
double  pink.  To  increase  these 
Brambles  layer  the  tip  of  a  shoot, 
which  will  soon  root  and  form  a 
plant.  When  suthciently  rooted  it 
I'an  then  be  removed.  H.  P. 


ST.    D.KBEOC  S   OR    IRISH    HEATH    (DABIKCIA    POLIFOLIAJ. 


During  the  next  few  months  these  plants  will 
re(iuire  very  careful  treatment.  The  first  stage 
in  their  culture  has  passed  ;  now  we  have  reached 
the  intermediate  stage — the  one  where  the  plants 
will  fini.sh  their  sojourn  in  the  frames  and  then 
be  transferred  to  the  greenhouse.  Premature 
flowering  of  all  three  kinds,  especially  the 
Cinerarias  and  Cyclamen,  at  the  head  of  these 
notes  will  be  a  source  of  disappointment  to  the 
owner.  The  chief  cause  of  premature  blooming 
is  the  confinement  of  the  roots  in  pots  h  hich  iire 
too  small,  also  subjecting  the  plants  to  a  very 
high  temperature.  The  following  hints  on  the 
everyday  management  of  the  plants  may  prove 
useful  to  many  persons,  especially  those  who 
have  not  had  much  experience  with  them. 

Cinerarias  and  Cyclamen. 

Both  require  practically  the  same  treatment. 
The  past  summer  has  been  dull  and  cold,  and 
the  leaves  of  the  Cinerarias  will  be  sappy  and 
rather  brittle,  consequently  careful  handling  is 
necessary  to  prevent  damage.  Avoid  over- 
crowding in  the  frame,  and  let  each  specimen 
stand  clear  of  its  neighbour,  though  the  leaves 
may  touch  a  little. 

Plants  that  are  growing  in  .3.^ -inch  and 
."i-inch  pots  should  be  repotted  at  once,  using 
li-inch  and  7-inch  pots  respectively.  If  the}'  are 
allowed  to  remain  too  long  in  the  smaller  pots 
flower  spikes  form  too  soon.  FiV>rous  loam  two 
parts,   leaf-soil  one   part,    and  well-rotted    cow  i 


until  the  middle  of  September,  when  they  should 
be  placed  in  a  warm  greenhouse.  Any  plants 
that  need  repotting  should  have  a  somewhat 
lighter  compost  than  that  advised  for  Cinerarias  ; 
also  less  firm  potting  is  more  satisfactory. 

Treatment  of  the  Plants  in  the  Houses. 

With  regard  to  position,  the  Cyclamen  and 
Cinerarias  should  be  allotted  the  north,  north- 
west or  north-east  side  of  the  house,  and  the 
Primulas  the  south  or  south-west  side.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  plants  have  been  growing 
in  frames,  where  they  were  subjected  to  more 
moisture  than  is  usually  found  in  greenhouses, 
so  that  it  will  be  advisable  to  syringe  the  stage 
on  which  the  Cyclamen  and  Cinerarias  are 
placed,  but  the  syringing  must  not  be  too 
frequent,  just  sufficient  to  create  an  atmosphere 
suitable  to  growth.  The  drier  position  will  suit 
the  Primulas. 

Ascertain  the  condition  of  the  roots  in  the  pots 
and  when  they  are  plentiful  give  weak  doses  of 
manure  water  twice  a  week,  it  will  stimulate  the 
growth  and  strengthen  the  flower-spikes  consider- 
ably. Elevate  a  few  plants  on  empty  inverted 
pots,  as  more  plants  may  be  thus  placed  in  a 
given  space  and  the  whole  arrangement  rendered 
more  attractive.  Avon. 

[We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons, 
Reading,  who  raised  Primula  The  Czar,  for  the 
flowers  from  which  our  coloured  plate  of  this 
splendid  variety  was  made. — Ed.  J 


IRISH    HEATH. 

(DaB(ECIA  polifolia.) 
There  are  few  of  our  dwarf  ever- 
green shrubs  of  which  more  can  be 
said  in  favour  than  of  this  little 
ericaceous  plant.  As  hardy  as  the 
common  Gorse,  of  neat  habit, 
flowering  freely  and  throughout  a 
long  season,  and  withal  easily  pro- 
pagated and  cultivated,  it  unites  in  itself 
pretty  nearly  all  the  virtues  one  could  wish  for 
in  a  hardj'  shrub,  for  its  beaut}'  is  unquestion- 
able. It  is  not  a  native  of  Great  Britain,  but  is 
foinid  wild  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  also  in  several 
parts  of  South-west  Europe.  Its  small  leaves, 
each  half  an  inch  long  and  narrow-ovate,  which 
crowd  the  hair}'  stem,  are  of  a  glossy  and  very 
dark  green  above  and  blue-white  beneath.  The 
raceme  is  erect,  terminating  the  branches,  and 
bears  numerous  drooping  urn-shaped  flowers. 
The  flowers  are  of  three  different  kinds  ;  in  the 
typical  form  they  are  purple,  in  flore-albo  they 
are  white,  while  a  third  form  bears  flowers  both 
purple  and  white,  both  colours  frequently  occur- 
ring in  the  same  flower.  It  lasts  from  June  to 
September  in  flower,  and  is  easily  propagated  by 

B. 


THE    LOQUAT. 

Lady  Rosamond  Christie  writes  from  North 
Devon  :  "  The  Loquat,  a  tree  planted  against  a 
south  wall  in  a  sheltered  nook,  has  fruited  two 
years  in  succession,  last  year  bearing  only  three 
or  four  fruits,  this  year  about  seven  or  eight. 
The  bush  has  never  been  protected,  and  last 
year,  even  in  this  delightfully  mild  climate,  there 
were  13°  of  frost."  [It  is  most  interesting  to 
learn  of  the  Loquat  fruiting  in  our  correspondent's 
garden,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  from 
others  who  have  fruited  this  plant. — Ed.] 
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PLANTING    POLYANTHUSES    AND 
PRIMROSES. 

WHETHER  grown  in  holders, 
woods  or  on  banks,  these  plants 
always  look  charming  in  spring. 
Amateurs  should  he  careful  not 
to  put  out  any  of  the  plants  at 
the  edges  of  borders  near  cinder 
paths,  especially  when  new  ashes  have  been  put 
down,  as  neither  Polyanthuses  nor  Primroses  will 
thrive  when  so  planted,  and  there  is  a  danger  of 
their  being  killed.  A  case  in  point  has  recently 
come  under  my  notice.  A  portion  of  a  pathway 
was  repaired  with  new  ashes,  and  the  Polyan- 
thuses growing  near  them  were  killed  almost  to 
a  plant  as  far  as  the  fresh  ashes  were  laid. 

In  woodlands  the  ground  should  be  earefuUj' 
prepared  before  any  plants  are  put  out.  Select 
open  spaces  and  dig  the  soil  deeply,  enriching  it 
with  well-rotted  manure.  It  would  be  better  to 
select  a  space  comparatively  free  from  the  roots 
of  large  trees  and  shrubs,  as  their  roots  rob  the 
j'oung  plants  of  much  nourishment,  and  so  affect 
both  the  size  of  the  plants  and  the  flowers. 
Masses  of  either  dark  or  light-coloured  varieties 
may  be  planted,  as  such  bold  clumps  show  up 
well,  especially  in  large  areas.  In  smaller 
enclosures  a  mixture  of  colours  may  be  advisable. 
Small  specimens  should  not  be  planted,  as  they 
would  not  prove  as  satisfactory  as  large  ones. 

If  planted  on  banks  the  same  care  should  be 
taken    in    making     the     ground     rich     enough. 
Formalit}',    as    much     as     possible,    should     be 
avoided,  the  aim  being  to  make  the  whole  of  the 
plantations  appear  as  natural  as  possible.     When 
grown  in  beds  in  the  flower  garden,  deepl}'  dig 
and  enrich  the  soil  for  the  plants,  but  make  the 
ground  moderatel}'  firm  while  it  is  in  a  good  work- 
able condition.     The  growth  of  the  plants  will 
then  be  more  satisfactory  ;    it   will 
be  strong  and   robust   and    suitable 
for  withstanding  the  severe  weather 
during    winter.       To    create     some 
variety  and   to   attain  the  greatest 
success  have  some  beds  fiat  on  the 
surface   and    others    well    rounded. 
But  where   the   ground   is   inclined 
to   be   very    moist   all   the    borders 
should  be  slightly  raised.     Put  out 
the  plants   about    10   inches   apart, 
so  that   the   whole    of   the    surface 
will  be  covered  when  the  plants  are 
in  full  bloom.  Avon. 


notably  Mme.  Marie  Masse  and  its  interesting 
family  of  sports.  (j»uite  recently  we  have  seen 
these  plants  flowering  most  profusely,  and  the 
ooloursaremore  intense  than  usual, and, strangel3', 
this  one  family  appears  to  be  quite  as  early  as 
usual,  and  in  some  protected  situations  even 
more  so.  The  great  bulk  of  the  plants  of  other 
varieties,  however,  are  somewhat  later,  and  we 
could  point  to  a  number  of  popular  sorts,  propa- 
gated in  the  ordinary  way  in  the  spring  and 
grown  on  in  the  usual  fashion,  that  do  not  appear 
likely  to  flower  quite  so  early.  This  may  or  may 
not  be  a  gain  to  growers  generally.  While  we 
appreciate  these  flowers  at  the  end  of  the  summer 
and  throughout  the  autumn,  we  do  not  want 
them  too  earlj-  in  August.  In  late  August, 
September  and  October  the  early-flowering  Chry- 
.santhemums  are  thoroughly  appreciated  ;  but 
when  they  come  into  flower  in  the  early  days  of 
August,  competing  as  they  do  with  many  of  the 
showier  border  flowers,  their  value  is  not  so 
apparent. 

A  great  change  is  taking  place  in  the  early- 
flowering  Chrysanthemums.  A  few  of  the  older 
sorts  will  always  be  popular,  but  each  season 
new  and  choice  sorts  are  introduced  that  are  sure 
to  supersede  many  of  the  older  ones.  Not  a  season 
passes  without  the  acquisition  of  some  really  first- 
class  sorts.  From  Merstham  we  recently  received 
an  interesting  bunch  of  early-flowering  sorts,  the 
colours  of  which  were  very  striking.  Th3  .Japa- 
nese sorts  were  particularlj^  good,  and  the  singles, 
of  which  we  are  sure  to  hear  much  later  on,  were 
interesting  from  a  decorative  point  of  view.  Mr. 
Wells  has  succeeded  in  giving  us  a  race  of  plants 
that  will  increase  in  favour  as  their  merits  become 
better  known.  Unfortunately,  so  few  were  alile 
to  acquire  stock  of  the  beautiful  early-flowering 
singles  that  came  from  Merstham  last  spring,  but 
those  who  have  them  appear  to  be  well  satisfied 
with  the  plants.  Mr.  Wells  says  we  shall  soon 
be  able  to  treat  the  single-flowered  early  Chry- 
santhemums  as    annuals,   and    that    it    is    now 


possible  to  sow  a  batch  in  the  early  spring  and 
cut  flowers  from  the  resulting  plants  in  August, 
September  and  October. 

If  the  plants  are  to  maintain  good  form  and 
condition,  and  their  best  interests  are  to  be 
served,  it  will  be  necessary  within  the  next  few- 
days  to  see  that  the  growths  are  securely  tied  or 
rather  looped  to  prevent  any  loss  from  the 
boisterous  winds  of  early  autumn.  Spent 
blossoms  should  be  removed  at  once.  Early- 
flowering  Chrysanthemums  are  lieing  sent  in 
large  numbers  to  Covent  Garden  already,  and 
evidence  is  not  wanting  in  the  numerous  florists' 
shops  in  and  around  London  and  the  large  towns 
of  the  development  of  this  industry. 

Most  growers  are  looking  forward  to  the  first 
show  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society, 
which  is  to  be  held  in  the  Crystal  Palace  in  the 
first  week  in  October  next.  This  exhibition  is 
increasing  in  importance,  the  displays  put  up 
th»re  from  time  to  time,  and  last  season  in 
particular  being  very  beautiful. 

Highgate,  N.  D.  B.  Cr.\ne. 


SPANISH    IRLSES    IN    A    NORTH 
COUNTRY    GARDEN. 

The  Irises  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion are  in  the  garden  of  Dr.  McWatt,  Morelands, 
Duns,  in  long  rows  between  Hybrid  Perpetual 
Roses.  They  are  mixed  Spanish  Irises,  and  were 
planted  in  the  autunni  of  1904.  The  Irises  are 
mulched  every  year  and  flower  well,  but  this 
summer  the  bloom  has  been  exceptional,  every 
bulb  has  blossomed,  and  the  borders  have  been 
perfectly  gorgeous.  Spanish  Irises  are  among 
the  most  delightful  flowers  of  early  summer, 
and  they  are  hardly  out  of  place  in  any 
part  of  the  garden.  The  illustration  may 
serve  to  show  how  useful  this  bulbous  plant  is 
for  planting  between  Roses.  The  Irises  bloom 
some  time  before  the  Roses. 

Trinity,  Duiis.  X.B.  Amv  L.  Cameron. 


EARLY-FLOWERLNG  CHRY- 
SANTHEMUMS. 

The  past  growing  season  has  been 
a verycurious  one,  the  long-continued 
spell  of  cool  and  moist  weather 
ha\nng  produced  plants  that  are 
somewhat  less  interesting  than  usual. 
Notwithstanding  the  unsatisfactory 
climatic  conditions,  there  is  a 
promise  of  a  pleasing  displaj'  in 
the  near  future.  The  plants  do  not 
appear  to  be  so  large  as  usual,  and 
the  growths,  for  want  of  sunshine, 
are  not  so  well  ripened.  On  this 
account  they  are  somewhat  soft,  so 
that  when  we  experience  a  really 
fine  day  and  warm  weather  they 
appear  to  suffer  in  consecjuenee. 
(i)uite  recently  we  had  one  really 
warm  day.  and  the  plants  were 
hanging  their  heads  in  the  evening. 
A  cool  night,  succeeded  by  a  moist 
morning,  however,  restored  them  to 
their  normal  condition.  There  are 
indications  already  that  the  buds  will 
open  well,  and  there  will  be  fewer 
malformed  flowers.  Some  of  the 
earliest  sorts  are  already  in  bloom. 
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SIMPLE    HINTS. 


GROWINO  FLOWERS  IN  THE 
HOME.  —  The  most  delightful 
feature  of  growing  bulbs  in  fibre 
is  that  they  may  be  grown  in  the 
home  in  any  room  that  has  a  sunny 
window.  Even  without  the  help 
cither  of  greenliouse  or  frame,  we  may  have 
bulbs  of  various  sorts  in  full  flower  b}'  Christ- 
mas if  they  are  planted  now,  and  tlie  only 
essentials  are  moas  fibre  (which  may  be  hacj  quite 
cheaply  from  nurserymen  and  horticultural 
sundriesmen),  some  fancy  vases  or  pots  and  a 
sunny  window.  By  planting  bulbs  in  the  vases 
or  pots  at  intervals  of  a  few  weeks  throughout 
the  winter,  one  may  have  a  succession  of  flowers 
from  Christmas  until  March  or  April,  when  out- 
door bulbs  begin  to  bloom.  Almost  any  kind  of 
ordinary  bulbous  plant  may  be  grown,  such  as 
Daflbdils,  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissi,  Spanish 
Irises,  Liliums,  Lilies  of  the  Vallej',  Roman 
Hyacinths  and  others.  The  most  satisfactor}^  for 
our  purpose  now — that  is  to  say,  those  best  suited 
for  planting  in  pots  or  vases  at  the  present  time 
so  that  they  may  be  in  bloom  about  Christmas — 
are  Dafl'odils  and  Narcissi.  Roman  Hyacinths  and 
Tulips.  The  Roman  Hyacinths.  Daffodils  and 
Narcissi  will  probably  give  quite  suflioient  variety 
for  a  first  planting,  and  Hyacinths  and  Tulips 
might  be  put  in  sxibsequently.  Among  the 
Daffodils  and  Narcissi  alone  there  is  great  variety. 
and  any  of  tlie  well-known  sorts,  both  trumpet 
and  "cupped"  flowers,  may  be  grown.  Some 
that  come  to  mind  as  being  specially  suitable  are 
Sir  \\'atkin,  Emperor,  Empress,  Maximus,  Golden 
Spur  (all  large  flowers).  Queen  of  Spain,  Gloria 
Mundi,  Lucifer,  Stella  superba,  Barri  conspicuus 


[  just  covered.  Having  completed  the  work  of 
!  "  potting,"  the  next  question  tu  consider  is  the 
place  in  which  to  put  them.  I  have  found  the 
dark  comer  of  a  sunless  room  quite  a  good  place 
if  a  newspaper  is  thrown  over  the  bulbs,  or  they 
may  be  placed  under  a  bed.  It  is  not  wise  to 
put  them  in  a  small  cupboard  as  is  done  so  often. 
The  fiir  is  close  and  stufFj-,  and  it  is  quite  likely 
tliat  some  of  the  bulbs  will  commence  to  decay  if 
they  are  shut  up  in  such  an  uncongenial  place. 

Watirinri  Ike  Plant.-'.~VTo\id\rig  the  fibre  is 
not  really  dry  when  the  bulbs  are  put  in.  no 
water  will  be  required  for  a  fortnight.  Then  a 
little  should  be  given  to  encourage  the  forming 
rootlets.  In  from  three  weeks  to  a  month, 
according  to  the  temperature  of  the  room,  the 
bulbs  ought  to  be  well  rooted  and  top  growth 
will  soon  commence.  It  is  far  better  to  leave 
the  bulbs  covered  for  another  week  if  they  do 
not  seem  to  be  w-ell  rooted  than  to  expose  them 
to  daylight  for  the  sake  of  encouraging  leaf- 
growth.  The  latter  will  not  be  satisfactory  until 
plenty  of  roots  are  formed.  Supposing  the  bulbs 
to  be"  well  rooted  in  a  month's  time,  the  news- 
paper covering  may  then  be  removed,  and  in  two 
or  three  days'  time  they  are  brought  to  the 
window  so  that  their  leaves  and  flowers  may 
ilevelop.  Now  that  the  fibre  is  full  of  roots,  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  fibre  does  not  get  dry, 
otherwise  the  plants  will  receive  a  cheek  that 
may  altogether  spoil  their  chance  of  flowering. 
It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  fibre  does  not 
need  watering  nearh'  so  often  as  soil  in  ordinary 


TULir    i:liO\VN    IN    rUlRE    IN    Fl.OWER-VASE. 


SCARLET     TULir     GROWN     IN     FIBRE     IN     SMALL 
G  LASS    VASE. 

(All  the   lowers  shown  in  these  illtistratwns  were  grown 
in  a  linng-room.) 

and  Mrs.  Langtry.  Crocuses,  Snowdrops  and 
Freesias  are  other  bulbs  that  may  be  put  in 
the  fibre  now,  and  will  probably  be  in  bloom  first 
of  all.  Daffodils  and  Narcissi  are  perhaps  more 
satisfactory  because  they  are  more  decorative, 
and  their  blooms  last  longer.  It  is  quite  a  simple 
matter  to  grow  these  bulbs  in  fibre,  so  simple, 
indeed,  that  the  only  danger  is  that  of  being  too 
attentive  to  them.  Naturally  it  will  depend  upon 
the  size  of  the  bulbs  and  the  size  of  the  vase  or 
bowl  as  to  how  many  of  the  former  shall  be 
placed  in  each  receptacle.     As  a  gxiide  to  the 

Arranyemeiil  of  the  Bulbs  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  it  is  wise  to  put  them  in  pretty  thickly, 
more  thickly  than  one  would  out  of  doors.  Bulbs 
of  Crocuses,  Snowdrops  and  Freesias  may  be 
placed  within  lialf  an  inch  of  each  other,  while 
such  as  Tulips,  Daffodils  and  Hyacinths  should 
be  about  an  incli  apart.  Having  chosen  the  vases 
to  be  filled  and  the  bulbs  to  be  placed  therein,  as 
nnich  fibre  must  be  put  in  the  vase  as  will,  when 
the  bulbs  are  placed  upon  it,  bring  the  latter  to 
within  about  half  an  inch  of  the  rim  of  the  vase. 
Before  the  fibre  is  used  all  hard  lumps  should  be 
broken  up,  so  that  none  of  it  is  wasted.  It  needs 
to  be  pressed  moderately  firm,  but  it  must  not  be 
made  hard.  The  bases  of  the  bulbs  are  pressed 
gently  into  the  fibre  and  they  are  then  covered 
M-ith  more  of  the  latter.  It  may  happen  with 
such  large  bulbs  as  Hyacinths  and  Daffodils  that 
tliere  is  not  room  enough  to  allow  of  their  being 
quite  covered.  This  does  not  much  nuitter  pro- 
vided about  three-quarters  of  the  bidb  is  beneath 
the  fil.>re.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  the 
bulk  of  the  fibre  should  be  below  the  bulbs,  for 
the  latter,  of  course,  root  from  the  base.  Even 
if  the  \-ase  or  bowl  is  a  deep  one  the  bulbs  must 
be   at    such    a   depth   that    tlieir   tops   are   only 


IN    FERN    roTS   KILLEP   WITH    KIllRE  TULIPS   MAY 
BE    GROWN    SPLENDIDLY. 
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flower-pots,  for  there  is,  of  course,  no  outlet  for 
the  water  to  drain  awaj-.  The  water  that  is 
given  therefore  is  absorbed  by  the  fibre,  and 
eventually  by  the  roots  ;  none  passes  away.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  how  important  it  is  not  to 
give  water  until  it  is  needed.  It  is  not  possible 
to  laj'  down  a  hard-and-fast  rule  and  say  how 
often  water  shall  be  given  ;  but  I  think  one  might 
safelj-  .say  that  after  top  growth  has  begun  onie 
a  week  will  be  quite  often  enough  to  give  water 
unless,  as  is  unlikely,  the  weather  is  fine  and 
warm.  Even  when  the  surface  of  the  fibre  look.s 
brown  and  dry,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  bulk 
of  the  fibre  needs  water.     I  believe  that 

The  Secret  of  Success  in  growing  these  plants 
in  the  home  is  to  give  them  all  the  fresh  air  and 
sunlight  possible,  so  that  the}-  may  grow  sturdj' 
and  strong.  Ex'ery  day  tliey  sliould  be  placed 
on  the  winilow-sill  or  else  quite  close  to  tlie 
window,  having  the  latter  open,  unless  it  is  cold 


EVEN    IK    SM.\LL    GLASS    VASES    NARCISSI    THRI^■E 
WELL. 

or  ver}'  windy,  when  tliey  would  be  better  inside 
tlie  window,  with  the  latter  open  on  the  top 
only.  If  they  are  kept  some  '2  feet  or  3  feet 
away  from  the  window  and  the  room  is  close  and 
stuffy,  the  leaves  will  be  weak  and  spindling  and 
the  flowers  disappointing.  They  ought  to  be 
kept  in  tlie  fresh  air  and  whatever  sunshine  there 
may  he  until  the  earliest  flower-buds  begin  to 
open.  Then  if  they  are  removed  to  another 
room  where  they  may  be  more  closely  enjoyed, 
the  remaining  buds  will  open.  It  is  astonishing 
in  how  many  different  tilings  one  may  grow  bulbs 
in  fibre  ;  in  fact,  it  would  be  difiicult  to  say  in 
what  sort  of  %-ase  or  bowl  or  pot  one  might  not 
grow  them  successfully.  A  glance  at  the  illus- 
trations will  show  in  what  varied  receptacles 
these  plants  were  grown.  Even  in  tiny  glass 
vases  some  of  tlie  small-flowered  Narcissi  proved 
a  gi'eat  success,  while  the  noble  flowers  of 
Daffodil  Sir  Watkin,, produced  in  profusion  in  a 
Palm  stand  filled  with  fibre,  were  very  hand- 
some.    Bulbs  may  be  grown  in  any  sort  of  vase 


DOUBLE   AND   SINCI.E   TULIPS   CiROWN    IN    F.\NC'V   POTS. 


relaying  the  roots  nearer 
the  surface,  the  upper  ones 
being  about  6  inches  below. 

A  LATE-FLOWERIN(i 
VERBENA.— A  most  use- 
ful little  plant,  and  one 
that  blooms  when  many 
other  border  flowers  are  on 
the  wane,  is  a  pretty  purple  ■ 
flowered  Verbena  calleil 
Venosa.  It  is  largely  used 
for  bedding  out  in  some 
gardens,  and  most  attrac- 
tive it  is  at  this  time  of 
the  year.  It  is  quite  suit- 
able for  small  gardens,  and 
a  few  plants  of  it  would 
give  a  Viright  bit  of  colour 
until  the  frosts.  It  is  only 
half  -  hardy,  and  must  be 
kept  in  a  greenhouse  during 
winter  wliere  it  is  safe  from 
fi-ost. 

A  VIOLA  FOR  SMALL 
(iARDENS.— I  should  like 
to  bring  to  the  notice  of 
your  readers  a  little  Viola 
that  is  charming  in  itself 
and  quite  a  change  from  the 
ordinary  florists'  varieties 
that  one  sees  in  every  gar- 
den. It  is  a  variety  of  Viola 
oornuta  called  Papilio,  and 
bears  a  profusion  of  flowers 
of  light  purple-bluecolouring 
with  white  eye.  The  flowers 
have  none  of  the  S3'mmetri- 

(jr  bowl  provided  it  is  deep  enough  for  the  bulb  I  eal,   rounded   form  characteristic  of  the  florists' 

and  allows  one  to  have  an   inch   or  so  of   fibre  I  varieties,  they  are  long  and  narrow  and   deeply 

beneath  the  latter.  — T.  ■,  incised.      It  floxxers  most  profusely,  and  a  few 

i  plants  in  my  small  garden  have  been  a  mass  of 
ROOT-PRUNING  YOUNG  FRUIT  TREES.  |  bloom  for  weeks  past  and  are  still.      It  is  quite 

Many  amateurs   who  Iiave  planted  young   fruit    hardy,  and  the  plants  may  be  left  in  the  border 

trees,  and  especially  Apples,  Plums  and  Peaches,    throughout  the  winter.     Next  year  they  will  be 

are  disappointed  with  them    because  they  make    smothered  with  flowers  in  May.— T. 

such  gross  growth  and  few   (jr 

no   fruit  buds.       ^'ouiig    fruit 

trees  are  almost  certain  to  do 

this  unless  they  are  root-pruned 

periodically.         If     they     are 

making    very    strong    growth 

they    should    be    root-pruned 

every   year   for   several   years 

in   succession,    until,    in    fact, 

they  are  in  good  bearing  and 

the    branches    well    set    with 

fruit-buds.       The     end    of 

October  or  early  in  November 

is   a   good   time   to  carry  out 

this    work,    which    has    often 

been     described    in    these 

columns.     Briefly,  this  is  how 

it  should  be  done.     Dig  out  a 

trench  Z  feet  deep  about  4  feet 

away  from  the  tree-stem,  then 

work  beneath  the  mass  of  soil, 

towards  the  tree,  with  a  fork 

until  the  thick  roots  are  found. 

These   should  be  out  back   to 

within  12  inches  or  IS  inches  of 

their  origin,  and  any  roots  that 

are  going  downwards  should  be 

relaid  in  a  horizontal  position. 

It   is   important  to  take  care 

not    to    damage     the     fibrous 

roots,   for  it  is  on   these  that 

the  tree   must  depend   for  its 

fruiting  wood.     The  soil  must 

be   filled   in    again,    carefully 

covering    all     the     roots    and 

making  firm  as  the   filling  in 

goes  on.     If  many  of  the  roots 

seem  to  be  making  their'waj' 

towards  the   sub-soil,    it   is   a 

good    plan    to    lift    the    tree, 
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MIDLANDS. 

Flower   Garden. 

VIOLAS  AND  PANSIES  may  be  freely 
propagated  at  this  time.  Where  the 
old  flowering  shoots  were  cut  back 
some  time  ago  there  will  now  be  a 
good  crop  of  fresh  young  growths. 
These  make  the  best  cuttings,  and  if 
pulled  off  with  a  heel  generally  have  a  few  roots 
attached.  They  should  be  dibbled  in  a  partially 
shaded  position,  where  they  will  soon  root  and 
make  good  plants  to  put  out  early  next  spring.  If 
the  natural  soil  is  at  all  heavy,  the  cutting  bed 
should  be  made  up  with  plenty  of  leaf -soil,  coarse 
sand  and  old  potting  soil,  which  should  be  passed 
through  a  sieve.  Violas  make  ideal  subjects 
for  carpeting  Rose  beds. 

Cama.lio)i8.  —  Wherever  possible,  dig  and 
prepare  the  ground  for  the  planting  of  border 
C.irnations,  working  in  plenty  of  well-decayed 
manure  and  lime  rubbish  where  the  soil  is  deficient 
in  lime.  Carnations  delight  in  fresh  soil,  and 
where  they  cannot  be  given  fresh  positions  it 
becomes  necessary  in  time  partly  to  replace  the 
(jld  soil  with  fresh  loam,  road  scrapings,  &e. 
Hardy  Fruit. 
Oooseberries,  even  on  north  exposures,  will 
now  be  finished.  Where  the  bushes  are  over- 
crowded they  should  be  thinned  out,  removing 
some  of  the  branches  from  the  centre  of  the  bush 
and  turning  them  under  where  they  are  hanging 
on  the  ground. 

Wasp.^.  —At  this  time  wasps  are  a  great  pest 
in  some  districts,  destroying  enormous  quantities 
of  fruit.  Wherever  their  nests  are  found  they 
should  be  destroyed  with  cyanide  of  potassium. 
Bottles  half  filled  with  sour  beer  will  trap  a  great 
man}- :  a  couple  of  hand-lights  make  an  excel- 
lent "trap.  Stand  the  bottom  one  on  four  bricks, 
removing  a  pane  from  the  top  of  it.  The  second 
light  should  then  be  placed  on  the  top.  Some 
damaged  fruit  placed  under  the  bottom  light  will 
soon  attract  them.  They  then  fly  up  through 
the  opening  in  the  top  and  seldom  find  their  way 
back. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Sprhii/  Cahhaiie.—iiroiind  should  now  be  got 
ready  for  this  crop,  as  it  is  advisalile  to  get  the 
plants  out  before  they  are  crowded  in  the  seed 
beds.  They  do  well  after  Onions,  then  the 
wround  only  requires  to  be  well  hoed  and  the 
weeds  raked  off.  Drills  should  be  drawn  and 
the  plants  put  out  with  a  trowel,  20  inches  to 
30  inches  apart,  according  to  the  variety.  If  the 
i^round  is  dry  they  should  be  well  watered  and 
dusted  with  lime  where  slugs  are  troublesome. 
Planted  like  this  on  firm  ground  they  winter 
better  than  plants  on  loose,  newly-worked  ground. 
Carrota. — Early  sorts  should  now  be  lifted  and 
stored  in  sand  or  ashes  in  a  cool  place.  The  last 
sowing  should,  when  fit  to  handle,  be  thinned  out 
before  they  get  overcrowded  ;  they  will  make  nice 
young  roots  for  pulling  next  spring. 
Plants  Under  Glass. 
FtoZc/8.— Frames  should  now  be  got  in  readi- 
ness for  the  planting  of  Violets  for  winter 
flowering.  They  do  well  in  pits  or  frames  that 
have  been  occupied  by  Cucumbers  and  Melons, 
the  old  hot-bed  making  a  good  deep-rooting 
medium  for  them.  If  the  weather  is  dry  they 
should  be  well  watered  before  lifting  ;  in  the 
frame  they  may  be  put  out  nearly  touching  one 
another,  and  just  touching  the  glass.  They 
.should  then  be  well  watered  and  the  frame  kept 
close  and  shaded  for  a  few  days  ;  when  estab- 
lished the  lights  should  be  removed  altogether, 
except  during  cold  and  stormy  weather. 

Bouvardian   planted  out  of  doors  should  now 
be  lifted  and  potted,  cutting  round  them  with  a 


spade  several  days  before  lifting.  They  should 
be  stood  in  a  cokl  pit  and  shaded  until  they  are 
established. 

Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Ciiciimlii-):i  sown  last  month  will  now  be  ready 
to  plant  out,  first  washing  all  woodwork  and 
glass  and  lime-washing  the  walls.  To  grow 
Cucumbers  during  the  winter  it  is  necessary  to 
have  good  l)ottom-heat  75"  to  8(1°.  The  compost 
should  be  light  and  rich  :  a  ridge  alxmt  li  inches 
deep  is  enough.  It  should  be  placed  on  slates  or 
boards  not  too  close  to  the  hot-water  pipes  in 
the  bed.  John  Coutts. 

{Gardener  to  Sir  T.  Dyke  Acland,  Bart. ) 

Kilhrton  Gardens,  Exeter. 


FOR  THE  NORTH  AND  NORTH 

MIDLANDS 

Plants  Under  Glass. 


lie  lifted  for  stock  purposes.  In  showery  weather 
cuttings  of  a  soft  nature  standing  in  cold  frames 
require  watering  very  carefully  and  to  be  well 
aired  in  the  forenoon,  so  that  superfluous  moisture 
may  be  dried  up. 

I'tponiis.  — Any  ground  in  which  it  is  intended 
to  plant  herbaceous  Pa;onies  should  be  trenched 
as  soon  as  possible,  "affording  at  the  same  time  a 
good  dressing  of  rotten  manure.  If  the  ground 
is  of  a  heavy  nature,  incorporate  also  some  lime 
or  mortar  rubble.  Give  the  plants  a  good  water- 
mg  before  being  lifted,  and  plant  as  soon  as  the 
ground  is  in  order. 

W.  H.  Lambert. 
(Gardener  to  Earl  Grey.) 

Howick,  Northumberland. 
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ellioti.ana  requires  to  be  dried 
the  winter,  and  plants  must  be 
where  they  will  be  quite  dry  and 
free  from  drip.  A  house  with  a  temperature  of 
50°  will  winter  them  safely.  Calla  rethiopica 
may  be  lifted  and  potted  up,  using  a,  rich  com- 
post of  loam,  decayed  manure  and  a  little  coarse 
sand.  Reduce  the  soil  adhering  to  the  roots 
sufficiently  to  allow  them  to  1  le  placed  three  or 
four  in  a  pot  or  singly  into  small  pots.  Pro- 
vide thorough  drainage  and  pot  firmly,  after 
which  place  in  a  shady  position  and  keep  .syringed 
until  root  action  commences.  The  first  batch  of 
Win/er-floirerini/  Pelan/onium."  may  be  brought 
indoors,  a"ffbrding  the  plants  a  light  position  in 
an  airy  house.  The  temperature  at  night  should 
not  exceed  4.5°  with  constant  ventilation.  Dis- 
continue picking  oft'  the  blooms  and  afford 
manure  water  up  to  the  time  the  flowers  open. 
Keep  them  on  the  dry  side  and  do  not  damp  the 
paths. 

Fruits  Under  Glass. 
Late  Mu-^cat  drapes. — Afford  sufficient  mois- 
ture to  the  roots  to  keep  the  berries  plump, 
employing  fire-heat  to  keep  a  temperature  of  65" 
at  night  with  a  moderately  dry  t<^mperature. 
During  the  day  keep  sutficisnt  heat  to  cause  a 
circulation  of  warm  air,  admitting  air  on  all 
favourable  occasions.  Shorten  or  cut  away  sub- 
laterals  to  admit  as  much  light  and  air  to  the 
Grapes  as  possible.  When  the  fruit  becomes 
thoroughly  mature  reduce  the  temperature  to 
,50°  at  night. 

Fig  Trees  planted  out  in  houses,  that  are 
making  strong  shoots  and  not  giving  much  fruit, 
will  require  root-pruning,  confining  the  roots  to 
a  border  4  feet  or  5  feet  in  width.  After  the 
fruit  is  gathered  a  trench  taken  out  at  the 
required  distance  from  the  stems  will  check  the 
tendency  to  form  strong  wood  and  also  ripen 
the  growths.  If  the  drainage  is  in  a  bad  con- 
dition, the  trees  may  be  lifted  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  begin  to  fall  and  a  layer  1  foot  deep  of  old 
bricks,  rough  stones,  &c.,  with  .S  inches  or 
4  inches  of  cle^n  lime  rubble  put  on  the  top, 
should  be  placed  in  the  bottom.  On  this  place  a 
mixture  of  good  turfy  loam,  one-sixth  mortar 
rubble,  a  proportion  of  oyster  shells  and  bone- 
meal.  In  replanting  make  the  material  firm 
around  the  roots,  spreading  evenly  until  the 
surface  is  reached. 

Hardy  Fruit. 
Aprii-ots. — As  soon  as  the  fruit  has  been 
gathered  the  trees  may  be  gone  over  and  the 
young  wood  laid  in  this  season  must  be  thinned 
if  necessary.  If  heavy  priming  of  spurs  is 
essential,  it  is  preferable  to  do  it  now  the  sap 
is  active,  as  the  wounds  readily  heal,  and  there 
is  not  so  much  fear  of  gumming,  as  is  often  the 
case  if  done  during  the  resting  season. 

Fl.OWER    (i.lRDEN. 

Proparjaliii;i.— All  cuttings  of  bedding  plants 
should  have  been  inserted  by  now.  Varieties 
that  have  made  but  little  growth  will  not  aflford 
many  cuttings,  so  that  some  of  the  plants  should 


BOOKS. 

InjUPiOUS  InseetS.'— Mr.  W.  E.CoUinge 
has   just  issued   his   fourth  annual  "  Report  on 
Injurious  Insects  and  Animals  Observed  in  the 
Midland  Counties  during  19O0."     This,  like  its 
predecessors,   is  a  very  interesting  report.     No 
fewer  than  forty-eight  insects,  mites  and  eelworms 
are  reported  on,  besides  various  insecticides  and 
a  chapter  (Appendix  B)  on  the  life  history  and 
transformations  of   insects   in   general.      One   is 
very  sorry   to   read    in   the   preface   that   '•  The 
question  of  the  continuation  of  the  publication  of 
an  annual  report,  of  which  this  is  the  fourth,  is 
one  that  will  require  very  carefully  considering. 
The  cost  of  printing,  illustrating  and  distributing 
•2,000  copies  entails  an  expenditure  of  close  upon 
iiUKj,  and  unless  further  financial  assistance  is 
forthcoming    the    report   will,    I    fear,    have   to 
cease.''      It   would   be   a   great   loss   to   agricul- 
turists and  horticulturists  if  this  series  of  reports 
could  not  be  continued.     From  the  experiments 
made  with  insecticides  it  appears  that  a  caustic 
wash,    made    of    caustic    soda,    soft    soap    and 
paratiin,    is    superior    to    that    hitherto   recom- 
mended composed  of  caustic  soda  and  carbonate 
of  potash.     There   appear,  however,  to   be  two 
spray  fluids  (which   are  only  mentioned   as  VI 
and    V2,    the    first    for   winter,    the   second   for 
summer  use)  which  are  said  to  give  better  results 
than  any  others.     It  seems  that  they  cannot  be 
compounded    by    private    individuals,    and    are 
evidently   not    yet    in    "the   market."     One   of 
the   most   interesting   reports   is   that   on   wire- 
worms,     from     which     it     would     appear     that 
"Vaporite"  is  a  most   elfectual  cure  for  these 
pests.     Two  figures  are  given  of  ditt'erent  portions 
of  a  field  of  Swedes,  one  treated  with  "  Vaporite  " 
and  the  other  not ;  the  difference  is  most  striking. 
A  new  Black  Currant  pest  is  mentioned  as  having 
made  its  appearance  in  Worcestershire,   in  the 
form  of  a  small  caterpillar.      It   feeds  upon   the 
fruit  as  soon  as  it  is  set ;  after  eating  the  contents 
of  one  berry  it  passes  on  to  another.     They  con- 
tinue to  feed  until  about  the  end  of  June.     The 
"Pear  midge"  seems  to  be  spreading.    It  is  rather 
surprising  to  hear  that  using  kainit  as  a  dressing 
under  the  trees,  which  many  persons  have  found 
very  useful  in  destroying  this  pest,  -'is  a  waste 
of  time  and  money."     Burying  the  surface  soil 
deeply  is,  of  course,  a  more  certain  remedy,  and 
where   owing    to   the   number   of    surface   roots 
removing    the    soil    is    impossible,    it   is   recom- 
mended in  this  report  to  cover  the  soil  with  a 
layer  of  earth  to  the  depth  of  4  inches  or  5  inches. 
It" is  obvious,  though  the  report  does  not  say  so, 
that   this   must    be  done  after   the   grubs   have 
buried  themselves  in  the  ground.     The  soil,  one 
would  imagine,  must  not  be  laid  down  too  loosely 
or  the  flies  when   they  leave  the  chrysalides  in 
the    spring   will    be   able    to    make    their   way 
through  it. 

Appendix  A  gives  instructions  tor  the  use  ot 
hydrocyanic  acid  gas  and  bisulphide  of  carbon, 

•  "  Report  on  the  lujurious  Insects  and  Other  Animals 
Observed  in  the  Midland  Counties  during  1906."  By  w.  h. 
Collinge,  M.S.C.,  F.E.S,  Cornish  Brothers,  Birmingham. 
Price  is.' 6d. 
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both  very  poisonous  insecticides,  and  requiring 
the  greatest  care  in  their  use.  One  would  have 
thought  it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
printed  this  report  on  less  heavily-glazed  paper, 
the  figures  which  are  inserted  in  the  letter-press 
would  "come  out"  quite  well  enough  on  more 
ordinary  paper,  and  that  the  plates  would  have 
looked  better  without  the  buft'-coloured  back- 
ground. These  reports  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  cultivation  of 
plants. 


TO 


ANSWERS 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


HOLBECK     GARDENS, 
SCARBOROUGH. 

A    iMONG    the   numerous   instances    of    the 
/\  greater  interest  taken  in  horticulture 

/   %         in  recent  j'ears  none  is  more  notiee- 

/  %  able  than  in  the  case  of  the  ruling 
y  ^  powers  in  our  seaside  cities  and 
towns.  Even  Scarborough,  with  its 
grand  natural  beauties,  has  done  a  good  deal  to 
add  thereto  in  the  way  I  suggest.  That  portion 
of  its  beautiful  rocky  foreshore  or  cliflFs  known  as 
Holbeek  Gardens  is  situated  at  the  southern  end 
of  the  residential  part.  From  top  to  sea-level 
it  is  probably  '2011  feet. 

In  this  particular  part  there  was  a  sort  of 
natural  ravine  which  ran  back  for  some  distance. 
When  the  authorities  took  it  in  hand,  one  of 
their  objects  was  to  get  an  outlet  for  visitors 
walking  southwards  on  the  sands  for  a  mile  or 
two  to  the  terrace  on  the  top  of  the  cliffs  and 
cicf^  rer.v(?.  When  forming  what  may  be  termed 
the  maze  of  well-made  paths,  advantage  was 
taken  of  the  natural  contour  of  the  cliffs  gradually 
rising  to  the  top.  Altogether  I  should  sa}'  there 
will  be  well  over  a  mile  of  good  paths  thus 
formed.  On  the  lower  portion  no  attempt  at 
planting  either  shrubs  or  flow  ers  was  made,  thougli 
the  natural  terraces  are  well  coveied  with  grass. 
Higher  up  advantage  was  taken  of  every  suitable 
position  to  form  beds  and  borders,  and  here  and 
there  small  belts  of  dwarf-growing  shrubs  to  give 
shelter  thereto.  Among  the  plants  of  the  latter 
which  were  doing  well  are  :  Golden  Elder  (good 
in  colour),  Olearia  Haastii  (smothered  with 
fiower-trusses),  Euonymuses  in  variety,  the 
stronger-growing  varieties  of  China  Roses,  Fellen- 
berg,  the  stronger-growing  of  Provence  Roses, 
the  .Japanese  Rose  in  variety,  and  shrubb}'  St. 
John's  Wort. 

The  tree  section  in  use  are  IClms  in  variety — 
Sycamore  and  the  White  Poplar.  These  are  cut 
back  annually.  The  last-named  was  particu- 
larly effective  the  day  I  walked  through,  as  a 
westerly  wind  was  blowing,  which  showed  the 
silvery  under  surface  of  the  foliage  on  this  3'ear's 
growths  ver^-  well.  One  important  feature  in 
connexion  with  tlie  summer-flowering  plants  is 
that  nearly  all  of  them  are  annuals  ;  in  fact,  my 
notes  of  the  effective  beds  and  groups  only 
contain  the  name  of  one  tender  bedding  plant — 
viz. ,  Ivy-leaved  Geraniums,  which  in  two  or  three 
verj'  sheltered  spots  were  doing  well.  Beds  of 
Phlox  Drummondi  in  distinct  colours — white, 
crimson  and  rose — with  edgings  of  Gazania,  blue 
Lobelia,  &c.,  were  very  pretty. 

Another  bolder  group  was  a  mass  of  Sweet  Peas 
in  variety  as  a  background  ;  then  annual  yellow 
Chrysanthemums  ;  ne-xt  a  broad  line  of  Linum 
rubrum,  edging  Night-scented  Stock.  Beds  and 
groups  of  Grenadier  Carnations  raised  from  seed 
annually  looked  well.  Varied  sized  groups  and 
beds  of  Neraesia  strumosa,  with  suitable  edgings, 
were  also  very  fine.  On  dry,  raised  beds  Portu- 
lacas  in  variety  were  at  home.  Owing  to  the 
lateness  of  the  season  some  of  the  annuals  used, 
as,  for  instance.  Nasturtiums  in  variety,  were  not 
so  good  as  I  have  seem  them  at  the  same  time  of 
year — viz.,  the  first  week  in  August.  Anyone 
visiting  Scarborough  will  not  regret  a  visit  to  these 
pretty  grounds.  It  is  worth  mentioning  that  the 
aspect  is  east  and  the  winter  gales  very  severe. 

Ulhskdf,  York.  Henky  J.  Clayton. 


RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answers.— TAc  Editor  inteiuU 
to  make  THE  Garden  helpfvl  to  all  readers  who  deMre 
assistance,  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  rnay  be, 
aiid  with  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
^'Answers  to  C&rrespondents"  column.  All  communica- 
timis  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  ons  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  THE 
Garden,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W.C.  Letters  on  busings  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER. 
The  n^ime  and  address  of  the  sender  arc  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  nuiy  desire  to  be  used  in  the 
paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be 
on  a  separatt.  piece  of  paper. 


FLOWEK    (iAKUEN. 
Picotees  and  Carnations  (S.  a  R.). 

A  true  Pieotee  has  a  wliite  or  pale  yellow  ground, 
and  the  petals  are  edged  with  the  same  colour, 
such  as  carmine,  scarlet  or  purple.  The  white 
ground  forms  are  called  simply  Picotees,  but 
those  having  yellow  petals  are  called  yellow 
ground  Picotees.  To  have  perfect  flowers  the 
petals  should  be  broad  and  flattish  and  the 
edgings  clearly  defined,  not  running  into  the 
grounds.  There  are  light  and  heavy-edged  Pico- 
tees, so  termed  if  the  edging  colour  be  thick, 
very  thin  or  fine.  As  a  rule,  the  yellow  ground 
Picotees  have  the  edgings  less  clearly  defined 
tlian  the  white  grounds  have.  Carnations  may 
have  pure  self-coloured,  white  or  yellow  petals, 
or  they  ma}'  have  flakes  of  colour  on  white 
grounds  or  on  coloured  grounds,  and  thus  be 
called  flakes  or  bizarres.  Tiiere  is  also  a  section 
called  fancy  Carnations.  These  have  all  sorts  of 
markings  and  colours. 

Plants  for  dry  border  (Nwthumfirinn). 

Seeing  that  the  position  suffers  from  westerly 
winds,  tall  plants  would  not  be  advisable  ;  but 
you  might  arrange  a  rockery  border  and  plant  it 
with  such  things  as  Aubrietias,  Alpine  Phloxes, 
Saxifragas,  particularly  those  of  the  mossy  and 
encrusted  sections,  Achilleas,  Antennarias. 
Thymus,  Zauschneria,  Armeria.  Alyssum,  Arne- 
bia  and  many  more.  To  these  could  be  added 
Anemone  fulgens,  A.  blanda,  A.  apennina. 
Chionodoxa  Luciliie,  a  selection  of  the  earU' 
bulbous  Irises,  also  Fritillarias  and  such-like. 
If  the  width  of  the  border  admits  of  the  arrange- 
ment a  double  or  trelile  line  of  the  Madonna 
Lily  (Lilium  candidum)  would  look  very  well ; 
indeed,  this  tine  plant  in  the  background, 
followed  by  a  double  row  of  Heuchera  sanguinea, 
interspersed  with  the  Spanish  bulbous  Irises 
aod  edged  with  Aubrietia  Dr.  Mules,  would  be 
very  suitable. 

Violets  out  of  doops  (B.  Z>.1.— We  think  you 
would  fliul  the  variety  Princess  of  Wales  the  most  satis- 
factory of  all  for  cultivatiou  out  of  doors.  This  is  a  very 
strong  growing  Violet,  and  bears  large  single  violet- 
coloured  flowers  on  long  stalks  that  are  most  valuable  for 
cutting.  We  have  grown  this  variety  in  the  open  garden 
most  successfully.  California  is  also  a  good  Violet  for  the 
open  garden.  Of  the  doubles,  ^larie  Louise  (light  blue), 
Comte  de  Brazza  (white)  and  Lady  Hume  Campbell  are 
good. 

Hollyhocli  Puee  Lady  (,J.  G.  4.).— The  plants 
you  refer  to  have  obviously  been  very  tine  and  must  have 
created  a  feature  in  your  garden.  The  above-named 
variety  appears  very  distinct  in  colour,  but  the  topmost 
flowers  of  the  spray  aflord  but  little  idea  of  their  individual 
merit.  At  the  same  time  such  fine  spires  of  these  showy 
garden  flowers  must  have  afforded  a  picture  of  much 
beauty,  and  we  congratulate  you  ou  the  success  attained. 
Vou  are  certainly  at  liberty  to  give  the  variety  this  dis- 
tinctive name. 

Bulbs  in  ^pass  (Bulb  Loi'er).—We  really  do  not 
know  how  yon  can  cut  down  the  grass  except  by  mowing, 
especially  if  the  grass  is  full  of  Daft'odils  ■  nd  other  ttulbs. 
It  is,  we  suppose,  impossible  to  mow  the  grass  without 
destroying  the  foliage  of  the  bulbous  plants,  and  to  do 
this,  of  course,  is  a  certain  way  of  weakening  and 
eventually  destroying  them.  Probably  your  late  Narcissi, 
Spanish  Irises  and  Gladioli  will  have  suft'ered  from 
having  been  mown  down  soon  after  flowering.  We  are 
afraid  you  will  have  to  decide  either  to  give  up  growing 
bulbs  in  the  grass,  or  else  to  leave  the  grass  alone  until 


the  leaves  of  the  bulbous  plants  have  matured.  Perhaps 
if  you  planted  the  bulbs  in  little  clumps  or  colonies  it 
might  be  possible  to  mow  the  grass  in  between  and  still 
leave  the  bulbs  alone. 

Double  Sweet  Pea  (H.  icaii/s).— We  do  not 
tliink  it  is  very  common  to  find  .Sweet  Peas  with  a  double 
row  of  petals,  especially  under  ordinary  cultivation.  The 
doubling  has  no  advantage,  however,  as  the  ordinary 
flower  is  far  more  attractive. 

Gpass  undep  Cedap  I.J.  i.).— There  is  no  special 
grass  that  will  grow  beneath  Cedars  of  Lebanon.  Grass 
growth  in  such  case  depends  chiefly  on  the  lowness  and 
density  of  the  branches  or  the  reverse.  Densely-branched 
trees  cause  the  grass  to  die.  Trees  having  the  branches 
high  so  that  ample  light  and  air  can  reach  the  grass  do 
little  harm  ;  but  where  grass  fails  to  grow  beneath  such 
trees,  it  is  of  little  use  to  break  up  the  soil  and  sow  fresh 
seed.  The  best  plan  is  to  break  it  up  well,  right  out  to 
the  good  grass,  adding  a  few  inches  of  fresh  soil,  then  to 
plant  freely  any  good  creeping  Ivy. 

Mossy  la'wn  (X  E.  S.).— The  material  sent  is 
evidently  not  moss,  but  lichen.  Its  presence  indicates 
that  the  soil  of  your  lawn  is  sour  and  poor.  We  advise 
that  during  the  winter  you  smother  the  lawn  with  fresh 
slaked  lime  and  soot,  letting  it  lie  for  a  week  ;  then  fork 
the  whole  up  several  inches  deep,  keeping  the  grass  on 
the  surface,  and  when  dry  collect  and  burn  it.  Dress  the 
ground  with  short,  well-decayed  mainu-e  and  well  fork  it 
in.  Let  it  lie  to  settle.  Early  in  March  hoe  the  surface 
well ;  then  tread  it  all  over  closely  to  make  it  solid.  Level 
neatly  with  a  coarse  rake ;  then  sow  h-esh  grass  seed, 
adding  a  little  bone-flour.  Well  roll  it  in  and  protect 
from  birds. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

DeStPOying^  tPeeS  {Xi/mph).~~'We  pre- 
sume the  trees  are  j'our  own  property,  if  not  you 
may  render  yourself  liable  to  heavy  damages  if 
_\ou  destroy  them.  The  trees  may  be  readily 
destroyed  by  making  a  few  incisions  deeply  into 
the  bark  and  filling  in  with  carbolic  acid".  By 
removing  an  inch  wide  portion  of  the  bark  all 
round  no  sap  can  ascend  and  death  must  ensue. 
It  would  not  he  of  much  use  injecting  anything 
into  the  tree  unless  the  inner  bark  all  round  the 
tree  is  so  treated.  Eight  feet  apart  would  do 
very  Hell  for  the  posts,  and  so  be  in  keeping 
with  the  tree  trunks,  Init  you  would  require 
lattice  or  wire  mesh  or  strained  wire  between  the 
posts  to  support  the  Roses.  It  is  more  than 
likely,  too,  that  the  Poplars  when  dead  at  the 
top  will  cause  you  trouble  by  springing  afresh 
from  tlie  root. 

Buonymus  japonicus  flow^epin^  (F.  P.  H.). 
It  is  decidedly  uncommon  for  Euouymus  japonicus  to 
flower,  but  we  have  met  with  more  instances  than  usual 
this  year. 

Bepbepis  failings  (.J.  B.  W.  r.).— seeing  that  of 
your  three  Berberis  Thunbergii  two  plants  soon  died  and 
the  third,  though  lifted  and  replanted  in  fresh  soil,  with 
loam,  is  now  failing,  the  only  conclusion  we  can  arrive  at 
is  that  there  is  something  in  the  soil  that  is  deleterious  to 
these  shrubs,  seeing  that  this  species  is  as  hardy  as  most 
of  the  family.  Possibly  there  is  iron  or  magnesia  in  the 
soil.  You  may  transplant  your  seedling  Hollyhocks  at 
any  time,  but  if  the  ground  be  dry  give  the  plants  a  good 
watering.  When  you  lift  each  plant  cut  oflt  close  all 
diseased  leaves.  Hollyhocks  like  a  deep  and  fairly  well- 
manured  soil. 


ROSE     GARDEN. 
Roses  not  flowering-  (S.  J/.).— It  is 

veiy  difficult  to  account  for  your  climbing  Roses 

not   flowering,   as    the   variety    you    mention 

Felieite  Perpt'tue  —  is  ordinarily  quite  free- 
flowering.  We  do  not  quite  understand  whether 
3'our  plant  has  made  splendid  growth  this  spring 
and  summer  or  last  year  ;  but  if  j'ou  mean  it  has 
grown  well  this  year,  then,  of  course,  the  growths 
will  not  flower  till  next  summer.  You  say  it 
flowered  last  year  although  planted  in  the  previous 
autumn.  This  would  seem  to  show  that  you  did 
not  cut  it  hard  back,  as  you  really  ought  to  have 
done  in  the  spring.  By  cutting  back  newly- 
planted  climbing  Roses  you  may  sacrifice  a  few- 
flowers  the  first  season,  but  the  plants  make 
much  finer  growth  and  eventually  prove  more 
.satisfactory.  All  you  can  do  now  is  to  cut  out 
any  growths  which  have  flowered  this  year,  and 
train  in  all  the  new  growths  so  that  they  may 
flow  er  next  3'ear.  By  cutting  out  the  old  growths 
3'ou  give  the  new  ones  a  better  chance  of  ripen- 
ing. You  will,  no  doubt,  have  plenty  of  bloom 
next  year. 
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Twrelve  Roses  for  gTOW^Ing  under  ^rlass 

{J.  Lau'rrnc£).~i)e&n  Hole,  Antoine  Rivoire.  Mme.  Abel 
Chatenay,  Richmond,  Pharisaer,  Boadicea,  Lady  Roberts, 
Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Caroline  Testout,  BrideBmaid.Joseph 
Hill  and  Florence  Pemberton. 

Black  spots  on  Rose  folIag-eCr.  R.  F.).— This 
troublesome  fungus  is  very  much  about  this  year,  owing 
probably  to  the  moist  season.  It  rarely  does  any  harm  to 
plants  beyond  distlgurinpr  them.  See  reply  to  *'  E.  C."  and 
"  C.  R.  G."  in  our  issue  of  the  17th  ult.,  pages  399  and  400. 

Opang-e  rust  on  Roses  (/-■  Bury).— In  some 
districts  this  fungrus  is  very  prevalent  this  year.  You 
cannot  do  anything  to  stop  the  disease  this  year.  Many 
Rose  growers  pay  no  heed  to  it,  as  it  is  found  more  or  less 
in  every  garden.  See  reply  to  Mrs.  Bum  in  our  issue  for 
the  17th  ult.,  page  400. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 
Weeds  in  orchard  {S.  J.  S.,  France). 

We  are  afraid  it  will  be  a  matter  of  some  diffi- 
culty to  clear  a  large  orchard  that  has  been 
allowed  to  become  overrun  with  such  coarse 
weeds  as  Docks,  Nettles,  Thistles,  &c.  (The 
leaves  you  enclose  are  those  of  a  Potentilla. )  Of 
course,  the  best  way  would  be  to  have  the 
ground  dug  over  deeply  and  the  weeds  and  every 
bit  of  root  pulled  out  as  digging  proceeded. 
However,  this  would  take  some  time  and  involve 
a  good  deal  of  labour.  A  simple  plan,  though 
not  so  effectual  at  any  rate  for  a  long  time,  is 
continually  to  cut  off  the  growth  of  the  weeds 
while  they  are  yoiing  and  before  they  have  a 
chance  of  seeding.  By  continually  cutting  off 
the  growth  (best  done  perhaps  with  a  scj^the)  the 
weeds  will  be  weakened  gradually,  and  eventually 
they  will  die  out. 

Black  ants  in  frame  (W.  C.  S.).—li  it  be 
possible  to  do  so,  without  injuring  the  roots  of  your  Melon 
plants,  pour  boiling  water  in  close  round  the  edges  of  the 
frame,  and  that  may  kill  many  of  the  ants.  Also  put  down 
in  the  frame  pieces  of  slate  or  wood  or  glass  coated  with 
treacle  ;  that  will  trap  many.  So  far  as  putting  in  pieces 
of  rag  soaked  in  paraffin,  we  see  no  harm  in  so  doing,  so 
long  as  the  rag  does  not  come  into  contact  with  the  plants. 
Still,  it  may  be  needful  to  allow  a  little  air  at  the  back  of 
the  frame,  to  permit  any  unpleasant  smell  to  escape, 

Summep  pruning  Plum  trees  (Dalnair).— 
Vou  pinched  the  summer  shoots  rather  too  early  and  too 
hard  back.  However,  your  best  course  now  is  to  pinch  or 
cut  back  all  the  new  growths  to  two  leaves.  No  more 
growths  will  follow.  The  lime  dressing  or  dusting  would 
do  more  good  when  the  leaves  have  fallen.  In  the  winter 
prune  all  spurs  or  shoots  back  to  two  leaf  buds.  Do  the 
pruning  of  your  Apple  and  Pear  espaliers  also  then,  but  if 
these  have  not  had  their  summer  shoots  stopped,  then 
shorten  them  back  to  five  leaves  at  once.  For  a  steep  bank 
a  good  flowering  plant  is  Kosa  wichuraiana,  or,  if  pre- 
ferred, then  plant  with  8t.  John's  Wort. 

Planting-  Goosebeppies  (D.  K.).—vre  think  you 
might  safely  plant  a  fresh  lot  of  the  Gooseberry  bushes,  or 
if  you  prefer  U~t  wait  another  year  you  may  give  a  dressing 
of  lime  to  the  quarter  meanwhile.  Your  best  guide  will 
be  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  American  blight  on  any 
other  fruit  trees  you  now  have.  These  may  be  cleaned, 
however,  by  spraying  with  Cannell's  Tree  Wash.  We  do 
not  understand  the  Montbretias,  and  should  rather  think 
the  conns  have  been  mixed  in  some  way.  The  varieties  of 
Apple  you  mention  are  not  less  hardy  than  the  rest,  and 
the  mode  of  decay  of  the  branches  points  to  a  fungus  or 
boring  mite  infesting  the  trees.  We  have  seen  instances 
of  both  this  season,  chiefly,  however,  with  Beauty  of  Bath 
and  Cox's  Orange.  We  recommend  you  to  trace  the  decay 
well  back  to  the  junction  from  which  it  springs  and  cut 
away  and  biu'n  the  same  at  once. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 
Tomatoes  unsatisfactory  {S.  S.).~ 

The  reason  j^our  Tomatoes  have  become  dis- 
figured in  the  way  they  have  is  evidently  due  to 
too  moist  an  atmosphere  in  the  house  in  \\hich 
the}'  are  growing.  As  one  would  naturally 
expect,  the  disfigurement  is  more  noticeable  in 
the  yellow  than  in  the  red  variety,  for  the  skin 
of  the  former  is  mure  tender  and  more  sensitive 
to  injury  than  that  of  the  latter.  When  the 
fruits  are  colouring,  the  house  in  which  the  plants 
are  growing  should  have  a  perfectly  dry  atmo- 
sphere, and  plenty  of  air  should  be  admitted. 
If  you  bring  about  these  two  conditions,  v.e  think 
your  late  fruits,  at  any  rate,  will  be  quite  all 
right.  The  mistake  that  many  make  in  growing 
Tomatoes  under  glass  is  to  keep  the  atmosphere 
too  moist  and  not  admitting  sufficient  air. 

Plants  fop  shaded  g^arden  (L.  K.  B.).— Where 

tall  trees  overhang  and  shade  a   garden    it   too    of^en 


happens  that  the  roots  impoverish  the  ground  so  that 
crops  have  no  chance.  You  should  open  a  deep  trench  a 
few  feet  from  the  trees  every  winter  and  sever  all  roots 
close  back.  Then  all  the  others  farther  out  could  be 
grubbed  out  and  crops  would  have  a  chance.  You  should 
try  Jerusalem  Artichokes  nearest  the  trees,  then  RhuVjarb, 
then  ordinary  herbs,  and  Kales,  Lettuces,  French  Beans 
and  Potatoes  might  come  next. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Name  of  gpub  (K  H'.  L.).-The  grub  you  found  on 
a  fence  is  the  caterpillar  of  the  Puss  moth  (Lerura  vinula), 
a  weird-looking  creature,  but  by  no  means  uncommon.-- 
G.  S.  S. 

Names  of  fruits.— i?.  C.  T.  — Prunus  cerasifolius. 

H   F*'rt^/*('r.'«7o7ic. —The  Apples  are  :  1,  Mr.  Gladstone; 

2,  Worcester  Pearmain  ;  3,  Kedlestone  Pippin  ;  4,  Duchess 

of  Oldenburgh. John  Dnrky.—l.  Plum  The  Cherry  or 

Early  Scarlet ;  2,  Apple  Beauty  of  Bath  ;  3  and  4,  not 
recognised.  Vou  might  send  these  again  when  more 
matured,  as  green  fruits  cannot  be  named  with  any 
ceitainty ;  5,  Anthemis  Bieberstenii;  6,  .Sapouaria 
officinalis. 

Names    of    plants,— 3/aMrf    0WAa7«.— Carnation 

Raby  Castle. ^ C.  ft.— Melilotus  ofhcinalis.    Please  send 

the  other  when  in  flower. J.  P.— Saponaria  ocymoides. 

W.  West.— Cytisns  monspessulanus.^— Z.— The  White 

Willow,    Salix    alba. B.    C.—l,    Atriplex    patula ;    2, 

Lycopus  europiTUs;  3,  Stachys  palustris ;  4,  Solidago 
Virgaurea;  5,  Achillea  Ptarmica ;  (3,  Scutellaria  gal;  7, 
Euphrasia  otticinalis;  S,  Spergula  arvensis;  '.),  Stachys 
Betonica ;    10,    Polygonum   dumetorum  ;    11,    Centaurea 

nigra. A.  J.  Bull. — It  is  most  ditbcult  to  name  these 

varieties  of  florists'  flowers  without  a  collection  for  com- 
parison. We  have,  however,  done  our  best.  Phloxes :  1, 
Mme.  Moisson  ;  2.  Fiancee  ;  3,  Eugene  Danzanvillier  ;  4, 
not  recognised ;  5,  Mme.  Moisset ;   6,  Iris  ;    7,  Edith  ;   8, 

Rembrandt;  9.  Coquelicot. W.   W&rsfold.— The  Carna 

tion  possesses  no  special  merit  compared  with  the  best 

varieties    in    cultivation. Dacid  Howell— The  plant  is 

one  of  the  Dodder  family  (Cuscuta  europrea),  a  very 
interesting  group  of  parasites.  The  host  plant  appears 
to  be  the  ordiuarj'  Gorse. 


SOCIETIES. 


NATIONAL    DAHLIA    SOCIETY. 

This  society's  exhibition  was  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on 
Thursday  and  Friday,  the  5th  and  6t,h  Inst.  There  were 
some  excellent  displays  of  this  valuable  autumn  flower, 
competitton  being  keen  in  many  of  the  classes.  Certificates 
were  given  to  several  new  varieties. 

Show  and  Fancy  Dahlias. 

For  forty-eight  blooms,  distinct,  of  show  Dahlias,  the  first 
prize  was  won  by  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame,  with  a  very 
handeome  lot  of  flowers,  the  exhibit  miking  a  striking 
display.  Mr.  W.  Treseder,  Cardiff,  won  the  second  prize 
ffitb  an  admirable  lot  of  blooms  also. 

For  twenty-four  blooms  of  show  Dahlias,  the  first  prize 
was  wo-i  by  Messrs.  Keynea,  Williams  and  Co.,  Salisbury, 
with  very  handsome  blooms.  Mr.  C.  Humphries,  Kington 
Langley,  Chippenham,  was  second.  For  eighteen  blooms, 
distinct,  the  first  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  William  Treseder, 
Cardiff,  with  a  very  bright  lot ;  stcond,  Mr.  J.  Walker, 
Thame. 

The  first  prize  for  twelve  blooms,  distinct,  of  fancy 
Dahlias  was  won  by  Messrs.  J.  Cray  and  Sons,  Frome  ;  Mr. 
S.  Mortimer,  Farnharo,  Surrey,  being  second  ;  and  Messrs. 
Keynes,  Williams  and  Co.  third.  Mr.  J.  Tranter,  Henley- 
on-Thames,  exhibited  the  best  lot  of  twelve  blooms, 
distinct,  of  show  and  fancy  Dahlias. 

Cactus  Dahlias 

The  exhibits  in  the  class  for  eighteen  bunches  of  Cactus 
Dahlias  made  a  beautiful  display.  The  first  prize  was 
won  by  Messrs.  J.  Stredwick  and  Sons,  St.  Leonards-on- 
Sea,  who  had  a  splendid  lot  of  blooms  ;  two  varieties  that 
received  first-class  certificates  were  included,  ai  well  as 
the  beat  bunch  of  Cactus  Dahlias  in  the  show  (this  received 
a  special  stiver  medal).  The  new  ones  are  described  else- 
where. Messrs.  J.  Burrell  and  Co.,  Cambridge,  were  quite 
a  good  second  ;  and  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley, 
were  third. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  bunches  of  Cactus  varieties,  Mr. 
H.  Shoetmitb,  Westfield,  Woking,  was  first  with  excellent 
blooms,  the  deep  scarlet  variety  Flame  receiving  a  first- 
class  certificate  ;  second,  Mr.  George  Humphries,  Kington 
Langley  ;  third,  Mr.  John  Walker,  Thame. 

In  the  class  for  forty-eight  blooms,  distinct,  of  Cactus 
Dahlias  the  first  prize  was  well  taken  by  Messrs.  Keynes, 
Williams  and  Co,  SiiisLury.  Pil  »t  (apricot  with  yellow 
centre),  Mrs.  H.  Shoesmlth  (white),  Mrs.  MacMillan  (rose- 
pink  with  white  centre)  and  Rev.  D.  R.  Williamson  (soft 
ruby-crimson)  were  among  the  best ;  second,  Messrs  J. 
Barren  and  Co.,  Cambridge,  with  a  beantlful  exhibit; 
third,  Messrs.  J.  Stredwick  ar  d  Sons,  St.  Leonards. 

For  twenty-four  blroms,  distinct,  Mr.  C.  Humphries, 
Kington  Langley,  was  placed  first,  with  some  very  bright 
flowers.  H.  F.  Rjbertscn  la  a  lovely  lieht  yellow  and 
Phlneaa  a  good  vermilion.  Second,  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame  ; 
third,  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale,  Sevenoaks.  This  class  was  keenly 
contested.  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  and  Co.,  Cambridge,  were 
flrst  for  an  exhibit  of  Dahlias  In  twelve  vases,  with  a  very 
handsome  display. 


Pompons  and  Singles. 

For  twenty-four  bunches  of  Pompon  Dahlias,  Mr.  Charles 
Turner,  Slough,  took  first  prize  with  an  admirable  l'>t  o' 
blojims,  small  and  of  perfect  form.  Isabel  (scarlet),  Ideal 
(canary  yellow),  Mli^noa  (purple)  and  Daisy  (deep  salmon 
buff)  were  very  beautiful.  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale,  Sevenoaks,  was 
second;  and  Messra.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  were 
third. 

For  twelve  varieties  of  Pompons,  Measrs.  J.  Burrell  and 
Co. ,  Cambridge,  were  first  with  a  charming  lot  of  blooms, 
Messrs.  J.  Cray  and  Sons,  Frome,  being  second,  and  Messrs. 
Keynes,  Williams  and  Co.  third. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  won  the  first  prize 
for  twenty-four  bunches  of  singlea  with  a  very  handsome 
group.  Princess  of  Walea  (rose-pink,  with  yellow  centre) 
and  Darkness  (dark  ruby  red,  with  yellow  centre)  being 
two  very  striking  sorts.  The  second  prize  was  taken  by 
Mr.  M.  V.  Seale.  Messrs.  J.  Cray  and  Sons,  Frome,  showed 
the  best  twelve  bunches  of  single  varieties. 

Amateurs. 

The  first  prize  for  twenty-four  blooms,  distinct,  of  show 
o*-  fancy  Dahlias  was  won  by  Messrs.  Webb  and  Thompson, 
Kingswood,  Bristol,  Mr.  Thomas  Jones,  Ruabon,  being 
second  and  Mr.  Sydney  Cjoper,  The  Hamlet,  Chippenham, 
third.  In  a  smaller  class  for  ehow  Dahlias  Mr.  G.  B'xHb- 
rttyde,  Portfleld,  Chichester,  was  first. 

The  first  prize  for  six  vases  of  Cictus  Dahlias  was  taken 
by  Mr.  J.  Bryant,  Salisbury,  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Peters,  Holm- 
hurst,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea,  had  the  beat  lot  of  nine  buiiches 
of  Cactus  Dahlias,  showing  excellent  blooms.  The  first 
prize  for  six  bunches  of  Cactus  Dihlias  was  won  by  Miss 
C.  A.  Gladstone,  Hampton  Hill,  Hants. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  blooms  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  dis- 
tinct, Mr.  H.  Brown,  Havelock  Road,  Luton,  was  first 
with  fresh  flowers  of  excellent  form. 

An  excellent  lot  of  blooms  won  first  prize  for  Mr.  J. 
Bryant,  Salisbury,  in  the  ciais  for  twenty-four  blooms, 
distinct,  of  Cactus  Dahlias.  Mr.  H.  H.  Farmer,  Waltham- 
8tow,  being  second  and  Mr.  W.  Lockyer,  Greenhill  Park, 
New  Barnet,  third.  In  the  smaller  claaaea  for  Cactus 
Dihllaa  Mr.  H.  Brown,  Luton,  and  Mr.  G.  Davidson, 
Thornton  Heath,  were  the  first  prize  winners,  the  latter 
winning  from  ten  other  competitors. 

Mr.  H.  Brown  also  won  the  flrst  prize  for  twelve  bunches 
of  Pompon  Dahlias,  while  Mr.  A.  Brown  (both  of  Luton) 
had  the  best  six  bunches  of  Pompons. 

In  the  class  for  six  bunches  of  single  DAhllas,  Messrs. 
Webb  and  Thompson,  Kingswood,  Bristol,  were  placed 
flrst,  and  Mr.  A.  Brown,  Luton,  was  flrst  in  a  smaller 
class.  Mr.  Thomas  Jones,  Kuabon.  showed  the  most 
tastefully-arranged  basket  of  Dahlias,  using  Cactus 
varieties.  A  charming  vaseful  of  a  red  Cactus  Dahlia  won 
first  prize  for  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  Barkhampated,  in  one  of 
the  decorative  classes. 

There  were  various  other  classes  for  amateurs  to  which 
we  are  unable  lo  refer  in  detail. 

Additional  Open  Classes. 

For  six  bunches  of  Pompon  Cactus  Dahlias,  Mr.  John 
Walker,  Thame,  was  first.  These  are  charming  little 
flowers,  and  deserve  to  be  more  widely  grown.  Ltttle 
Dolly  (rose  pink),  Little  Fred  (cream,  with  light  gieen 
centre).  Freedom  (red)  and  Coronation  (bright  red)  were 
good  sorts. 

For  six  blooms  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  one  variety,  Mr.  S. 
Mortimer  was  first  with  The  Pilot.  Messrs.  Webb 
and  Thoropaon  won  first  prize  for  six  blooms  of  one  show 
or  fancy  variety  with  Maud  Fellows. 

Tne  first  prize  f  ^'-  fix  bunches  of  fancy  single  sorts  was 
won  by  Messrs.  Webb  and  Thompson,  while  Messrs.  J. 
Stredwick  and  Son  had  the  bts^  lot  of  fancy  Cactus 
D  ihliaa. 

Mr.  W.  Tre?eder,  Cardiff,  won  the  first  prizes  for  a 
shower  bouquet  of  Cactus  Dahlias  and  for  a  basket  of 
Dahlia  blooma. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Pagram,  The  Whira  Gardens,  Weybridge, 
showed  the  best  vase  of  P«.mpon  D;hlias. 

Non-competitive  E.xhibits. 
There  were  some  excellent  non-competitive  displays 
from  the  following  firms :  Messro.  John  E.  Knight,  Wolver- 
hampton ;  Feed  aud  Son,  West  Njrw»x>d,  S.E. ;  T.  S.Ware, 
Limited,  Feliham  ;  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent; 
J.  T.  West,  Brentwood ;  John  Lalng  and  Sons,  Forest 
Hill  ;  Hobbies,  Limited,  Djreham  ;  and  J.  F.  Groves, 
Ham,  Surrey. 

New  DAHLIA:S 

A  first-class  crliflcate  was  awarded  to  each  of  the 
following  new  varieties  : 

Mauve  (^nutii  (C  ctuij.— Veiy  bpau  iful,  rosy  lilac  with 
while  centre.    J  Cheal  and  S jus,  Crawley. 

Ber.  Arthur  Bridge  (Cactu»)  — A  large  flower,  bright 
yellow,  the  outer  petals  tinged  with  rosy  purple.  J.  Stred- 
niok  and  Son,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea. 

Ircruia  (Cictus)- A  large  flower  with  rather  broad 
petals  of  uniform  colouring  best  described,  perhaps,  as 
ealmon  rose  and  fiwn.    J.  Strpdwick  and  Son. 

C.  E.  Wilkins  (Cactu*).— Very  attractive,  the  outer 
petals  clear  deep  pink,  the  centre  pale  yellow.  J.  Stred- 
wick and  S-^n. 

Dafdifi  The  Bride  (decorative  Caotu?)  — A  small  flower 
of  good  form,  pure  white.  A  very  attractive  variety. 
J.  Chpal  and  Sons. 

Dahlia  Peggy  (single)  —The  centre  is  yellow,  surrounded 
by  a  narrow  uai  d  t^f  deep  crimson,  then  comes  a  broader 
band  of  light  rtd,  while  ihi  miigln  Is  light  purple.  A 
most  showy  flower.    J.  Cheal  ard  Sons. 

Dahlia  Ciim.snji  /^f/ict' (licglt) —A  bold  iiLd  handsome 
flower,  rich  deep  red,  with  yellow  cantre.  Webb  and 
ThompsoD, 
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EDITORIAL.   NOTICES. 

Every  department  of  horticulture  is  represented  in  THE 
Gauden,  atid  the  Editor  invites  readers  to  send  in  questions 
relating  to  matters  upon  which  they  vnsh  advice  from 
competeTit  authorities.  With  that  object  he  wishes  to  make 
the  "Answers  to  Correspondents"  colum/ns  a  conspicuous 
feature,  and,  when  queries  are  printed,  he  hopes  readers 
will  kindly  give  enquirers  the  benefit  of  their  assistance. 
All  communications  must  be  written  clearly  on  one  side 
only  of  the  paper,  and  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  The 
Gakdbn,  accompanied  by  name  and  address  of  the  sender. 


The  Editor  welcomes  photographs,  articles  and  notes, 
but  he  will  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  return.  All 
reasonable  care,  however,  will  be  taken,  and,  where  stamps 
are  enclosed,  he  will  endeavour  to  return  Twn-accepted 
corUributions. 


As  regards  photographs,  if  payment  be  desired,  the 
Editor  asks  that  the  price  required  for  reproduction  be 
plainly  stated.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  only 
the  actual  photographer  or  oioner  of  the  copyright  tvill  be 
treated  with. 


The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  return  of  artistic 
or  literary  contributions  which  he  may  not  be  able  to  use, 
and  the  receipt  of  a  proof  m,itst  not  be  taken  as  evidence 
that  an  article  is  accepted.  Publication  in  The  Garden 
wiU  alone  be  recognised  as  acceptance. 


0/fices:  30,  Ta/vistock  Street ^  Covnt  Garden,  W.C. 


A     MIXED     BORDER    FOR 
AUTUMN. 

FiEST    Prize    Essay. 

IF  the  border  is  backed  by  fence  or 
wall  the  Virginia  Creeper  provides 
a  gorgeous  background  of  crimson, 
scarlet   and   gold.      So   also  do   other 

Vines,  the  Japanese  Vitis  Coignetice 
being  particularly  rich  in  colour,  while  V. 
vinifera  purpurea  gives  a  fine  contrast  in  its 
claret  and  purple  tones.  If  a  low-toned  back- 
ground is  desired  the  fluffy  seed-vessels  of  the 
wild  Clematis,  or  of  Clematis  paniculata,  make 
a  veil  of  misty  pearly  grey.  A  very  lovely 
autumn  -  flowering  climber  is  Polygonum 
baldschuanicum,  a  foam  of  creamy  blossom 
tinged  with  palest  pink.  This  would  be  an 
ideal  background  to  a  group  of  cool-tinted 
Starworts.  Nor  must  the  autumn-blooming 
Roses  be  forgotten,  many  of  the  more  vigorous 
Teas  and  Hybrid  Teas  being  at  their  best 
in  autumn.  Mention  may  be  made  of  the 
creamy  buff  Mme.  Berard,  William  Allen 
Richardson,  Longworth  Rambler,  Griiss 
an  Teplitz  and  climbing  Caroline  Testout, 
all  good  sorts  for  wall  or  fence.  The  Jack- 
manni  Clematises  also  bloom  late  in  shady 
situations,  the  deep  purple  and  the  pure 
white  varieties  being  the  best.  Against  a 
sunny  wall  the  Fire  Thorn  (Cratsegus  Pyra- 
cantha)  is  covered  in  autumn  with  orange 
scarlet  bunches  of  berries.  If  the  border  is 
large  enough  to  allow  of  the  use  of  shrubs 
the  Japanese  Maples,  Berberis  Thunbergii 
and  Spiraea  Thunbergii  give  gorgeous  autumn 
tints  and  are  not  of  coarse  or  rampant  growth. 
The  crimson  flowers  of  Spirasa  japonica 
(Anthony  Waterer)  are  also  very  handsome, 
and  feathery  Tamarix  gallica  is  veiled  in  misty 
pink.  Another  handsome  shrub  for  autumn 
effect  is  Cotoneaster  horizontalis,  but  this 
must  be  planted  to  the  front  of  the  border, 
as  it  is  of  low-growing,  spreading  habit.  Its 
leaves  die  off  with  gorgeous  colouring,  and 
when  they  have  fallen  the  shrub  is  still 
studded  with  its  rich  red  berries. 

Selection  .4.nd  Arrangement. 

In  selecting  and  arranging  the  plants  to  be 
used,  the  endeavour  should  be  to  produce  bold 
groups  of  plants  so  as  to  give  breadth  of  effect. 
Above  all,  avoid  the  repetition  of  any  one 
plant  at  intervals  all  along  the  border.  This  is 
always  monotonous  in  effect,  particularly  if  a 
white  flower  is  dotted  about,  as  this  spoils  all 
sense    of    colour   sequence.      Rich   contrasts    of 


colour  are  easily  planned,  but  the  best  effect  is 
given  by  a  harmonious  gradation  of  colour, 
beginning  with  white  and  cool  pale  tints  .and 
working  up  to  rich  blazing  colour,  and  then  again 
softening  down  by  degrees  to  the  border's  end. 
The  various  plants  mentioned  here  are  so 
arranged,  and,  beginning  with  a  group  of  while 
flowers,  pass  through  mauve  to  pink  and  crimson, 
on  to  red  and  scarlet  and  so  to  orange  and 
golden  yellows,  then  through  paler  yellows  to 
blue  and-  purple,  cream  and  white.  With  one 
exception,  annual  flowers  have  been  excluded,  as 
their  gaiety  is  so  entirely  dependent  on  the 
absence  of  early  autumn  frosts.  For  the  same 
reason  a  very  sparing  use  has  been  made  of 
Dahlias.  To  proceed  to  detail,  the  first  group  of 
White  and  Pale  Maiwe  Flowers  consists  of 
Chrysanthemum  maximum  with  a  background  of 
.Japanese  Chrysanthemums  Myehett  White  and 
Mme.  Desgranges.  Then  Aster  ericoides  in  front 
of  Asters  Purity  and  John  Wood,  followed  by  a 
breadth  of  white  Japanese  Anemone  and  the 
semi-double  variety  Whirlwind.  Then  the 
silvery  knobs  of  Echinops  sphserooephalus  above 
a  filmy  foreground  of  Gypsophila  paniculata  lead 
on  to  a  stretch  of  mauve-tinted  Asters  Robert 
Parker  and  Top  Sawyer  (both  tall  kinds),  with 
acris  and  oordifolius  elegans  in  front  of  them. 
In  front  of  these  a  group  of  Colchicums  would  be 
interesting  and  effective,  or  Viola  Wm.  Neal 
might  be  used.  If  Violas  are  intended  for 
autumn  bloom,  they  should  not  be  allowed  to 
flower  during  the  hottest  weeks  of  summer ; 
they  will  then  bloom  profusely  throughout 
autumn. 

Pink  Floirers. — From  the  mauve  to  the  pink- 
flowered  Asters  is  a  natural  transition,  and 
Ifevigatus  and  Cottage  Maid  are  recommended 
grouped  with  the  pink  Japanese  Anemone  and 
Chrysanthemum  Mme.  Marie  Masse.  Then  a 
good  group  of  the  cool  pure  pink  of  the  old  pink 
China  Rose  is  associated  with  the  autumn - 
blooming  bush  Ivies,  and  followed  by  Fellenberg, 
another  China  Rose  of  deeper  tint,  backed  by 
Aster  Novte-Anglia?  Mrs.  .J.  F.  Rayner,  a  rich 
crimson. 

Bed  and  Oranye. — Two  crimson  Chrysanthe- 
mums, Goacher's  Crimson  and  Crimson  Marie 
Masse,  are  followed  by  deep  velvety  crimson 
Cactus  Dahlias,  with  a  foreground  of  dark  crim- 
son sweet  Scabious  ;  then  the  intense  scarlet  of 
Lobelia  fulgens,  with  Lychnis  haageana  hybrids 
in  front  of  Monarda  didyma  Cambridge  Scarlet, 
and  rich  red  Cactus  Dahlias  behind  all.  After 
this  a  group  of  Kniphofias — grandis.  Uvaria, 
John  Benary  and  Laehesis — and  then  Chrysan- 
themums Harvest  Home,  Comtesse  Fouoher  de 
Cariel,  Ryecroft  Glory  and  Polly,  with  a  fore- 
ground of  Physalis  Franchetti  and  Montbretia 
hybrids. 

Yelloii)  Shades.  —  Turning  from  orange  to 
yellow,  we  group  Helianthus  rigidus  Miss  Mellish 
and  H.  G.  Moon  with  Rudheokia  laeiniata  Golden 
Glow  behind  Golden  Rod  (Solidago).  In  front  of 
these  are  Coreopsis  grandiflora  and  Rudbeckia 
Newmani,  with  a  foreground  planting  of  Stern- 
bergias.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  yellow 
flowers  do  not  monopolise  too  large  a  share  of 
the  autumn  border,  as  the  wealth  of  available 
plants  of  this  colour  renders  it  very  easy  for  this 
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mistake  to  be  made.  From  golden  we  pass  to 
paler  yellows,  taking  first  a  good  group  of  the 
yellow  Chrysanthemum  Carrie,  then  the  pale 
yellow  Pompon  Chrysanthemum,  with  a  stretch 
of  Viola  Ardwell  Gem  carpeting  in  front. 

Bhif  Floirerg.  —Next  the  steely  blue  of  Echinops 
Kitro  and  the  soft  blue  of  Stokesia  cyanea,  with 
the  restful  grey-green  tints  of  Lavender,  and 
then  the  blue-purple  tints  of  Asters  Areturus 
and  Franifieldii,  followed  by  the  rii-her  purple  of 
Amellus  Bessarabicus  and  the  warm  violet  tone  of 
Aster  pra;eox.  With  this  may  be  grouped  the 
greyish  white  Daisy-like  blossoms  of  the  tall 
Pyi-ethrum  uliginosum,  and  before  all  these  may 
be  drifts  of  pale-tinted  Violas,  such  as  Blue  Cloud, 
Devonshire  Cream  and  the  pure  white  Seagull, 
and  with  these  cool  pale  tints  the  border  ends. 
In  planning  our 

Broad  Irrjxjular  Groups 
of  plants  we  should  not  forget  the  charm  of 
variety  in  the  height  of  the  plants,  and  while  the 
general  rule  is  to  plant  tall  things  at  the  back  and 
to  bring  the  dwarfest  to  the  front,  yet  here  and 
there  exceptions  should  be  made,  as,  for  example, 
a  group  of  Kniphofias  standing  out  to  the  border's 
edge,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  a  little  drift  of  Violas 
running  back  into  the  border  among  the  Star- 
worts.  Rules  are  good  in  gardening,  but  occa- 
sionally a  good  rule  is  better  in  the  breach  than 
in  the  observance,  and  with  this  in  mind  it  is 
wise  also  to  leave  alone  the  happy  accidents 
which  will  occur  in  the  most  carefully  planned 
borders.  The  planning  of  a  border  should  be  so 
judiciously  contrived  as  to  appear  natural  and 
unconscious  when  actually  seen.  Where  the 
scheming  and  the  management  are  aggressively 
evident  the  charm  of  a  garden  is  instantly  lost. 
(Miss)  E.  K.  Franklin. 

JZ>,  Qheeun  Roiid,  Corenlry. 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 

FORTHCOMING   EVENTS. 

September  24. — Autumn  Exhibition  of  the 
National  Rose  Society  in  tlie  Horticultural  Hall, 
Westminster. 

October  1. — Exhibition  and  Meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

October  2. — National  Chrysanthemum  Society's 
early  Exhibition  (two  days)  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

"  The  Garden." — The  next  number  of 
Thk  Garden  will  prove  of  special  interest  to  all 
Rose  growers,  both  amateur  and  professional. 
It  will  contain  a  coloured  plate  of  the  beautiful 
new  Hybrid  Tea  Rose  Warrior,  numerous  illus- 
trations of  Roses  and  Rose  gardens  and  special 
articles  on  these  subjects. 

Victoria  Medallist  of  Honour.— 

We  are  informed  by  the  secretary  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  that  Mr.  George  Dickson, 
Newtownards,  Ireland,  and  not  Mr.  Alexander 
Dickson,  as  stated  in  The  Garden  last  week,  is 
one  of  the  recipients  of  this  honour. 

Sug'gested  revision  of  the  "  Book 

of  the  Daflodll."  -The  recent  sad  death  of 
the  Rev.  S.  Eugene  Bourne  reminds  one  that  the 
lists  of  fine  and  certificated  varieties  given  in  his 
"  Book  of  the  Daffodil  "  are  now  far  from  up-to 
date.  Ma}'  I  suggest  that  those  at  present 
interested  in  this  publication  should  take  the 
matter  in  hand  at  an  early  date,  in  order  that 
the  extreme  usefulness  of  this  little  handbook 
may  remain  unimpaired. — F.  H.  C. 

National  Rose  Society's  autumn 

show. — Visitors  to  the  fourth  annual  autumn 
exhibition  of  the  National  Rose  Society,  which 
will  be  held  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall, 
Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday  next, 
the  •24th  inst.,  wall  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  Roses  under  artificial  light  towards  the  end 
of  the  show,  as  it  has  been  decided  not  to  close 
the  exhibition  until  eight  o'clock  on  that  evening. 
Another  new  feature  introduced  this  year  for  the 


first  time  is  a  class  for  table  decorations,  when  a 
silver  cup  value  five  guineas,  given  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  society,  Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell.  will  he 
competed  for.  The  weather  during  the  first  half 
of  September  has  proved  so  favourable  that  an 
unusually  large  and  beautiful  display  of  autumn- 
flowering  Roses  may  be  anticipated. — Ehwakd 
M.wvi.EV.   Hon.  Sf^rr^tury. 

Messrs.  'Webb  and  Sons'  exhibit 
at    the   Shrewsbury   show.— One  of 

the  chief  features  in  tlie  large  tent  at  Shrews- 
bur}',  and  one  that  attracted  attention  imme- 
diately on  entering,  was  the  group  of  vegetables 
and  flowers  from  Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons, 
Wordsley,  Stourbridge.  The  many  excellent 
dishes  of  Potatoes,  Tomatoes,  Melons,  &c. ,  were,  of 
course,  the  produce  of  Webb's  seeds,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  florists'  flowers  that 
added  so  largely  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
display.  In  the  vegetable  tent  were  classes  for 
the  produce  of  Messrs.  Webb's  seeds,  the  first 
prize  stand  being  of  exceptional  excellence. 

National  Potato  Societv.— The  first 

provincial  show  of  this  societ}'  will  be  held  at 
the  South-eastern  Agricultural  College,  Wye, 
Kent,  on  Wednesday.  October  2nd,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Walter  P.  Wright.  The  South 
Eastern  and  Chatham  Railway  Company  has 
arranged  to  issue  return  tickets  from  any  station 
within  sixty  miles  of  Wye  for  a  single  fare  and 
a-ijuarter,  on  presentation  of  a  voucher  obtain- 
able from  the  hon.  secretary,  and  a  good  attend- 
ance of  members  is  expected.  An  opportunit}- 
will  be  afforded  the  visitors  of  inspecting  the 
gardens,  orchards  and  farm,  where  an  interesting 
series  of  trials  is  being  conducted.  In  addition 
to  the  usual  classes  for  members  and  the  contests 
for  the  Llewelyn  and  the  Carter-Findlay  Cups,  a 
keen  interest  is  likel}'  to  be  aroused  in  the  series 
of  \egetable  competitions  open  to  members  of 
the  Kent  horticultural  societies,  for  special  prizes 
presented  by  nurserymen  and  seedsmen  in  the 
county.  At  3  p.  m.  a  conference  will  take  place, 
at  which  Mr.  M.  .J.  R.  Dunstan  (the  Principal) 
will  preside  and  deliver  an  opening  address. 
Schedules  and  full  details  are  obtainable  from 
Mr.  W.  H.  Adsett,  hon.  seeretarj-,  Hatton  House, 
Great  Queen  Street,  London,  W.C. 

Royal  Botanic  Society's  Gardens. 

The  house  containing  the  Victoria  Regia  Water 
Lily  is  well  worth  visiting.  When  I  saw  it 
recently  this  noble  plant  had  eleven  fine  leaves  ; 
there  were  two  flowers  to  expand,  and  one  had 
just  gone  off.  In  the  same  house  Crinums  from 
the  Mauritius  and  Hedychium  coronarium  (East 
Indies)  were  in  fine  bloom.  The  outside  grounds, 
so  peaceful,  and  yet  so  near  to  London's  rush 
and  roar — a.  tribute  to  the  late  Robert  Marnock's 
genius  as  a  landscape  gardener — were  in  good 
condition.  Some  mixed  flower-beds  planted  in 
scroll  fashion  were  most  effective,  as  were  Violas 
planted  in  excellent  variety. — Qro. 


business,  and  for  certain  fruit  trees  permanently 
set  forth,  and  vegetable  crops  enumerated  in 
section  .S.  The  right  of  removal  is  also  conferred 
as  regards  every  "  fixture  or  building  affixed  or 
erected  by  the  tenant  for  the  purposes  of  his 
business  as  a  market  gardener,''  and  with  respect 
to  "  fruit  bushes  not  permanently  set  forth." 
The  right  of  removal  is  hedged  about  with  the 
usual  conditions  as  on  an  agricultural  holding, 
viz.,  that  a  month's  notice  has  to  be  given, 
and  the  landlord  has  the  right  of  purchasing  at  a 
valuation. 


PRIZES  FOR  GARDENERS. 


LEGAL     POINTS. 

Flower  show  prize  (Snyen  X.  C.  H.). 
The  objection  not  having  been  taken  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules,  in  our  opinion  you  can 
claim  the  cup.  &c. 

Landlord    and    tenant,  fixtures 

(B.  T.  r.).— Apart  from  the  Agricultural  Hold- 
ings Act  and  Market  Gardeners'  Compensation 
Act  a  tenant  cannot  remove  nor  can  he  claim 
compensation  for  either  a  greenhouse  built  in  a 
garden  fixed  with  mortar  to  foundation  walls  of 
brickwork,  or  for  trees,  shrubs,  plants  or  box 
borders  he  may  have  planted.  Where,  after 
January  1,  1896,  it  has  been  agreed  in  writing 
between  landlord  and  tenant  that  a  holding 
shall  be  "treated  as  a  market  garden,"  the 
principle  of  removal  and  compensation  comes  into 
application.  Without  obtaining  the  landlord's 
previous  consent  the  tenant  is  entitled  to  com- 
pensation for  the  erection  or  enlargement  of 
buildings  for  the  purposes  of  a  market  gardener's 


AUGUST    COMPETITION— AWARDS. 
The  first  prize  of  four  guineas  is  awarded  to  Miss 
E.  K.  Franklin,  12,  Queen's  Road,  Coventry. 

The  second  prize  of  two  guineas  to  Miss  Hopkin- 
son,  Sutton  Grange,  Wansford,  Northampton. 

The  third  prize  of  one  guinea  to  Mrs.  F. 
Corlette,  Greylands,  Ottershaw,  Surrey. 

The  fourth  prize  of  half-a-guinea  to  the 
Viscountess  Dunluce,  Walney,  Barrow-in-Furness. 

Among  the  many  good  essays  sent  in  those 
from  the  following  were  thought  worthy  of  com- 
mendition :  Miss  Jean  Rogers,  Miss  Frances 
Cockshott,  Hon.  Mrs.  (Juy  Baring,  Mrs.  Fred 
Egerton,  Mrs.  Trevor  Corbett,  Miss  Winifred 
Buttenshaw,  Arthur  E.  Porter,  H.  Nichols, 
Herbert  T.  Gerven,  F.  Lovell,  P.  Robinson, 
T.  Moore,  Miss  Edith  M.  Fletcher,  Mrs.  Addie, 
Mrs.  R.  Burn.  G.  H.  Webster,  William  Ford, 
W.  P.  Wood,  C.  Turner,  (Jeorge  Walker,  Arthur 
.1.  Cobb,  H.  Tomalin,  .James  Cocker,  Miss  M.  A. 
Logan  and  A.  V.  Main. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  is  not   respcmsible  for  the  opinion* 
expressed  by  correspondents. ) 

Fruit     grrowing-     in     British 

COlumbia.--In  your  issue  of  the  7th  inst. 
j'ou  state  that  Mr.  .Joseph  Cheal  has  recentlj' 
returned  from  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
and  quote  this  statement  ra  fruit  cultivation  in 
British  Columbia:  "The  prospects  are  un- 
doubtedly favourable.  The  climate  is  less  .severe 
than  further  inland,  for  Peaches  and  (irapes 
even  grow  in  the  open  air.  This  industry  is 
evidenti}'  only  in  its  infancy,  but  there  is  an 
enormous  demand  for  the  produce  over  the  great 
prairies  and  growing  cities  of  the  central 
provinces,  where  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
grow  fruit.''  I  remember  perfectly,  not  so  very 
long  ago,  when  it  was  stated,  on  the  highest 
authority,  that  it  was  impossible  to  grow  Apples  in 
Prince  Edward  Island.  Now,  that  pro\-ince 
exports  splendid  Apples  to  this  country — 
evidenti}'  someone  blundered.  I  remember  when 
the  first  Peaches  were  grown  in  the  open  air  at 
Kentville,  Nova  Scotia,  and  it  was  thought  to  be 
almost  a  miracle  ;  meantime  the  primeval  forest 
has  been  replaced  over  a  large  portion  of  Nova 
Scotia  by  a  forest  of  fruit  trees,  and  lots  of 
Grapes  are  grown  in  sheltered  parts  of  the 
province.  In  Ontario  there  are  a  great  many  large 
vineyards  and  Peach  orchards.  (irapes  are,  I 
believe,  as  abundant  and  as  cheap  as  anywhere 
outside  of  France  and  Spain.  In  the  height  of 
the  season  they  are  sold  in  Kllb.  baskets  at  os. 
and  6s.  per  dozen  baskets.  They  are  shipped  in 
cart-loads  to  all  parts  of  the  Dominion  and  retailed 
in  the  largest  cities  at  from  "id.  to  IDd.  per 
basket.  If  you  can  find  space  for  tnese  few  lines 
you  will  ecnfer  a  favour  on  a  Canadian  who  fears 
that  the  article  from  which  he  quotes  might  give 
vour  readers  the  impression  that  a  strip  of  land 
near  the  coast  in  British  Columbia  is  the  only 
part  of  Canada  where  Grapes  and  Peaches  are 
grown  in  the  open. — Walter  Scott,  Torquay. 

Rose  sintca  Anemone.— Referring  to 

the  correspondence  in  your  paper  (pages  3'.XI  and 
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391)  of  tlie  17tli  ult. ,  and  more  especially  to 
your  editorial  note  re  Rosa  sinica  Anemone,  I 
should  like  to  mention  that  in  the  catalogue  of 
the  National  Rose  Society  this  is  described  as  a 
species  and  not  as  a  hybrid.  If  this  is  correct, 
it  rather  knocks  the  (Jeneral  Jacqueminot  theory. 
— G.  H.  M.  K.,  Petirsfield. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  see  a  note  in  The 

Garden  of  the  7th  inst. ,  on  Rosa  sinica 
Anemone.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  can  endorse 
all  that  Mr.  Molyneux  has  said  in  its  favour. 
We  have  grown  this  Rose  for  a  great  many  years, 
and  liave  found  it  hardy.  It  is  growing  as  a 
large  bush  on  top  of  a  rockery,  exposed  to  the  east ; 
also  as  a  pillar  Rose  on  poles  about  10  feet  high. 
At  Bathampton  Manor,  near  Bath,  there  is  grow- 
ing by  the  River  Avon  a  ver}'  fine  plant,  15  feet 
high  and  0  feet  through.  It  is  trained  up  Fir 
poles,  and  every  year  blooms  profusely.  This 
plant  has  never  been  pruned  ;  in  fact,  to  be 
successful  one  should  never  prune,  but  simply 
remove  the  dead  shoots.  This  plant  is  exposed 
to  the  east  and  west  winds. — Fredekick  Nash, 
The  Nurseries,  London  Road,  Batheaston,  Bath. 

Rose  Rev.  David  R.  Williamson. 

Mr.  Molyneux  has  undoubtedly  earned  the  thanks 
of  your  readers  by  his  unbiassed  review  of  new 
Roses.  I  am  afraid  that  he  has  not  tried  Rev. 
D.  R.  Williamson  as  a  maiden,  as,  had  he  done 
(lone  so,  he  would  have  found  it  indeed  a  good 
variety.  ( iood  dark  Roses  are  always  welcome 
and  the  colour  of  this  is  delightful  even  with  age. 
And  then  the  scent !  Few  Roses  surpass  it  in 
this,  vieing  as  it  does  with  La  France.  The 
growth  is  vigorous  and  permits  of  stems  2  feet  or 
more  in  length  being  cut  with  the  bloom.  Its 
flowering  season  is  late  (August  and  September), 
so  it  is  not  seen  much  on  the  show  table. — 
•T.  Heath,  Kinf/skersirell,  South  Dei-on. 

Tall  Sweet  Peas.— Some  of  your  corre- 
spondents have  been  writing  of  the  very  tall 
growth  of  Sweet  Peas  this  j'ear.  I  find  that  of 
special  clumps  sown  originally  in  pots  (about  .30), 
one  is  0  feet  7  inches  and  one  9  feet  3  inches. 
The  average  height  is  over  8  feet.  Those  sown 
in  the  open  are  but  little  short  of  this.  I  had  a 
small  clump  of  Bambusa  Veitchii  (marked  in 
catalogue  as  '2  teet  or  3  feet  high).  This  flowered 
in  1905,  and  in  flowering  sent  up  eight  or  nine 
shoots,  very  thin  and  wiry,  6  feet  to  S  feet  high, 
flowering  at  every  node.  The  clump  was  most 
unusual  and  graceful.  Unfortunately,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  the  plant,  after  a  feeble  attempt  at 
recovery  last  year,  is  now  quite  dead.  I  should 
be  much  obliged  if  you  or  some  correspondent 
would  tell  me  if  this  is  a  eonmion  experience. — 
W.  F.  Short  (Rev.),  The  Rectory,  Donhead  St. 
Mary,  near  Salisbury. 

IpiS  Papacina. — With  reference  to  Iris 
Paracina,  on  which  Mr.  E.  Jenkins  contributes 
a  note,  with  illustration,  in  The  (Garden  for  the 
7th  inst.,  maj'  I  suggest  that  the  proper  name  for 
this  hybrid,  if  it  is  what  I  suppose  it  to  be,  is  I. 
parsam  (viz.,  paradoxa  x  sambucina).  It  seems 
a  pity  to  alter  the  convenient  system  of  nomen- 
clature adopted  by  the  late  late  Sir  Michael 
Foster,  since  it  indicates  the  origin  of  the  hybrid. 
This  Iris  is  one  of  several  raised  by  him  from 
seed  of  Oncocyclus  or  Regelia  Irises,  fertilised 
with  pollen  of  the  strong-growing  Flags  absurdly 
called  "German"  Irises,  e.(i.,  ib.  xpall. ,  par.  x 
pall. ,  lup.  X  cong.  (  =  iberica  x  pallida,  paradoxa 
X  pallida,  lupina  x  Congialti).  To  two  or  three 
of  his  various  forms  of  ib.  x  pall,  he  recently 
assigned  fancy  names  suggested  by  the  Cambridge 
Professor  of  Persian.  I  may  mention  that  he 
had  growing  at  Shelford  several  forms  both  of 
parsam  and  parvar,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  his 
memory  was  not  very  clear  as  to  the  pollen- 
bearing  parent  of  each  batch,  ('. (.  (if  I  remember 
right),  he  was  not  sure  whether  plants  which  he 
had  distributed  as  parvar  should  not  have  been 
called  parsam.  Lupoeng,  by  the  way,  in  my 
garden,  has  added  to  the  eccentricities  of  this 
season  by  flowering  in  August  instead  of  in  early 
June. — Akthcr  J.  Host,  Harrow-on-the-HiU. 
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GOOSEBERRIES. 

OF  recent  years  the  (Gooseberry  has 
become  much  more  popular  as  a 
dessert  fruit,  and  very  properly  so 
too.  Our  grandfathers  were  wont 
to  regard  it  chiefly  as  a  culinary 
fruit,  and  it  was  rarely  that  it 
found  its  way  to  the  dinner  table  in  an  uncooked 
form.  Doubtless  this  was  in  a  great  measure 
due  to  the  lack  of  really  good  dessert  varieties, 
but  now  matters  are  very  different. 

There  would  appear  to  be  but  little  doubt  that 
the  Gooseberry  is  a  fruit  tl\at  will  continue  to 
increase  in  popularity  for  dessert  use,  for  we  may 
reason,  with  every  probability  of  the  conjecture 
being  correct,  that  unless  there  was  a  very  con- 
siderable demand  for  well-flavoured  varieties  of 
Gooseberries  there  would  not  be  such  a  supply  as 
is  at  present  the  cise.  This  increase  in  the 
popularity  of  the  Gooseberry  is  much  to  be 
welcomed,  for  one  of  the  most  wholesome  and 
refreshing  of  our  hardy  fruits,  it  is  also  one  of 
the  most  easily  grown.  Tlie  cottager,  equally 
with  the  wealthy  landowner,  is  able  to 
cultivate  the  Gooseberrj'  successfully,  and  an 
enormous  supply  of  fruit  can  be  obtained  from  a 
small  piece  of  ground  if  ordinary  care  is  taken  as 
to  cultural  work  and  a  proper 
selection  of  varieties. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the 
Gooseberry  has  not  before  be- 
come popular  as  a  dessert 
fruit,  but  it  has  for  so  long 
been  looked  upon  as  necessary 
to  be  gathered  green  that  its 
other  equally  important  aspect 
has  been,  to  a  great  extent, 
overlooked.  For  the  small 
holder  one  can  imagine  no  fruit 
more  worthy  of  culture  than 
the  (iooselierry,  for  if  suitable 
varieties  are  selected  one  may 
pick  a  certain  amount  of  the 
fruit  green  for  cooking  or 
bottling,  and  leave  the  re- 
mainder to  ripen  for  dessert.  A 

Fairly  Deep  Well-mani'red 

Son, 
is  preferable,  and  indeed 
essential,  to  obtain  the  best 
results  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  Gooseberry,  and  the  best 
time  to  plant  them  is  in  early 
November.  A  space  of  6  feet 
between  each  plant,  both  in  tlie  rows  and  from  row 
to  row,  will  be  necessary,  for  if  the  bushes  grow  as 
they  should  they  will  then  have  none  too  much 
room.  ( Gooseberry  bushes  are  very  accommodating ; 
they  can  be  planted  in  many  varied  positions, 
either  by  the  margins  of  the  walks,  in  the  kitchen 
and  fruit  gardens,  underneath  standard  Apple 
and  Pear  trees,  or  gathered  together  in  one  plot 
in  the  open.  The  (Jooseberry  is  not  fond  of  a 
warm,  dry  position,  and  should  not  be  planted  in 
a  confined  space  or  the  bushes  will  be  sure  to 
sutler  and  prove  unsatisfactory.  The  practice  of 
having  them  altogether  in  one  plot  is,  of  course, 
much  more  convenient,  as  the  trees  can  be  netted 
most  easily  and  cheaply,  and  the  fruit  also  is 
more  easily  gathered.  Netting  is  usually  quite 
necessary  ;  if  this  is  not  done  birds — blackbirds 
especially — play  sad  havoc  with  the  ripening 
fruits.  The  roots  of  the  Gooseberry  do  not  go 
deep,  so  that  a  good  mulch  of  manure  is  very 
beneficial  to  them.  This  should  be  applied  quite 
early  in  the  summer,  as  after  the  leaves  become 
thick  and  the  fruits,  which  are  often  very 
abundant,  become  of  a  good  size  it  is  a  much 
more  difficult  matter.     The  Gooseberry  really 

Rei>iuikes  Little  Attention 
beyond  pruning  and  mulching  ;   give  the   mulch 
early  in  the  season,  and  then  the  bushes  may  be 
practically    left    to    take    care    of    themselves 


throughout  the  summer.  During  dry  weather  a 
thorough  soaking  of  water  with  the  hose  is  very 
beneficial.  It  is  advisable  to  begin  pruning  soon 
after  the  leaves  have  fallen,  and  when  the  work  is 
finished  both  leaves  and  prunings  should  be  cleared 
awaj-  and  burnt.  Nothing  tends  to  promote  the 
attacks  of  insect  pests  so  much  aq  leaving  heaps 
of  rubbish  in  the  vicinity  of  fruit  trees,  the 
insects  hibernate  there  in  perfect  peace,  and 
with  the  arrival  of  spring  emanate  on  mischief 
bent.  Bullfinches  are  often  very  troublesome 
during  winter  time  ;  they  do  considerable  damage 
to  the  buds.  An  effectual  method  of  preventing 
their  depredations  is  to  dust  the  bushes  when 
they  are  damp  (very  early  in  the  morning)  with  a 
mixture  of  soot  and  lime.  When  pruning,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  bulk  of  the  fruit 
is  borne  upon  spurs,  and  therefore  the  summer 
growths  must  be  cut  back,  or  spurred  in,  as  it  is 
termed,  to  within  about  half  an  inch  of  their 
bases.  Always  leave  a  young  shoot,  that  is,  of 
the  previous  summer's  growth,  wherever  there  is 
room  for  it,  for  these  will  invariably  bear  fruit 
from  top  to  bottom.  To  preserve  a  well-balanced 
bush  and  a  symmetrical  outline,  the  leading 
shoots  must  be  trimmed  in  as  is  necessary.  Some 
of  the  best  and  most  certain  cropping  dessert 
Gooseberries  are  Keen's  Seedling  (red),  Langley 
Beauty,  Langley  Gage  (yellow),  Red  Champagne, 
Red   Warrington,    Speedwell   (red).    Whinham's 


teaches  damaged  by  eahwkjs. 


Industry  (red),  Whitesmith,  Ironmonger  (red). 
Bright  Venus  (white),  Yellow  Champagne  and 
Yellow  Sulphur.  A. 


EARWIGS  IN  OUTDOOR  PEACHES. 

Some  standard  Peach  trees  growing  in  an  open 
garden  in  Sussex  have  this  year  borne  a  good 
crop  and  ripened  their  fruit  well.  Many  of  the 
fruits,  however,  were  blemished  in  a  curious  way, 
as  shown  in  the  illustration.  The  uncut  fruits 
will  be  seen  to  have  neat  holes  at  the  stalk  ends. 
On  cutting  the  fruits  in  half  tliese  holes  were 
found  to  lead  into  the  stone,  which  in  each  case 
was  found  split,  with  the  kernel  dark  brown  and 
more  or  less  dried  up  and  the  cavity  tenanted  by 
several  earwigs,  or  showing  signs  of  having  been 
so  tenanted.  Most  of  these  fruits,  of  course, 
dropped  or  came  otf  with  the  least  touch,  but 
were  otherwise  quite  fit  for  eating.  I  imagine 
that  the  stones  split  first  and  that  the  earwigs 
found  their  way  into  the  cavit}'  so  formed.  The 
occurrence  may  be  a  common  one  and  familiar  to 
your  readers,  but  I  have  never  observed  it  before. 
Lewisham,  S.E.  Ernest  M.  Be.ir. 


DESTROYING  WASPS'   NESTS. 

The   most   effectual  and  also   the   most   speedy 
method    of    destroying  wa.sps   is  by   suffocating 
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them  with  the  fumes  of  cyanide  of  potassium. 
Piasolve  an  ounce  of  this  in  a  pint  of  hot  water. 
Pour  the  liquid  into  a  Uirge- mouthed  Ijottle  which 
will  hold  about  a  quart.  Procure  .some  cotton 
wool  and  pull  into  small  pieces.  Put  about  as 
much  of  the  wool  as  can  be  held  in  the  hand  into 
the  bottle  and  till  up  with  water.  When  the 
wool  has  become  thoroughlj'  saturated  it  is  read}' 
for  use,  and  a  portion  can  be  withdrawn  with  the 
aid  of  a  stick.  Thrust  this  into  the  mouth  of  the 
hole  that  contains  the  nest,  using  enough  to  close 
the  passage  entirely.  This  will  destroy  the  wasps 
that  are  inside  the  nest,  also  those  that  return 
from  outside.  Cyanide  of  potassium  is  a  poison, 
and  should  only  be  handled  by  competent  persons, 
and  at  all  times  kept  out  of  the  reach  of  children 
and  animals.  C.  RnsE. 
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THE    RASPBERRY. 

The  Raspberry  (Rubus  Idreus)  is  a  native  of 
Europe,  i  leluding  Great  Britain.  Most  of  us,  no 
doubt,  are  familiar  with  it  in  the  hedgerows  and 
woodlands.  Not  only  is  the  fruit  of  the  Rasp- 
berry employed  for  cooking  and  dessert,  but  it  is 
also  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Raspberry 
brand}'.  As  is  well  known,  this  fruit  requires  to 
be  consumed  soon  after  being  gathered,  as  it 
quickly  loses  its  flavour.  It  will,  to  experienced 
cultivators,  of  course  be  superfluous  to  mention 
that  Raspberries  are  produced  upon  shoots  that 
are  made  during  the  previous  summer.  The 
canes,  as  the  annual  growths  are  technically 
called,  after  having  once  borne  fruit,  are  cut 
away  the  autumn  afterwards,  so  as  to  allow  the 
current  year's  growth  to  mature,  for  upon  this 
the  next  year's  crop  of  fruit  will  be  borne.  Such 
at  least  is  the  case  with  those  varieties  that  bear 
fruit  during  the  summer-time.  Autumn-fruiting 
kinds  produce  fruit  upon  the  ends  of  the  same 
year's  wood. 

There  are  several  methods  of  propagating  the 
Raspberry,  either  by  seeds,  cuttings  or  suckers. 
Unless  it  is  desired  to  raise  new  varieties,  the 
most  satisfactory  method  is  by  means  of  suckers. 
Seeds  if  so\vn  in  the  autumn  will  germinate  in 
the  following  spring,  and  if  carefully  tended 
and  transplanted  in  the  autumn  will  probabi}' 
bear  some  fruit  when  two  years  old.  When 
propagation  is  effected  by  suckers,  these  should  be 
carefully  removed  from  the  parent  plant  in 
October  or  November  and  replaced  in  rows  to 
form  a  new  plantation.  The  soil  that  is  best 
suited  to  the  culture  of  the  Raspberry  is  a  loamy 
one  ;  in  a  clayey  or  gravelly  soil  the  plants  do 
not  continue  in  bearing  for  nearly  so  long  a  time. 
It  is  fir  better  to  plant  in  October,  if  this  is 
possible,  t  ban  to  leave  such  important  work  until 
spring,  tor  the  plants  then  become  rooted  before 
the  winter  and  start  away  vigorousl}'  in  the 
spring.  Rows  of  Raspberry  canes  should  not  be 
less  than  6  feet  apart,  and  the  plants  in  the  rows 
require  a  distance  of  2  feet  between  them.  The 
most  satisfactory  method  of  training  the  plants  is 
to  have  two  wires  stretched  between  poles,  the 
lower  one  about  18  inches  or  2  feet,  and  the  upper 
one  3  feet  or  4  feet  away  from  the  ground.  In 
the  spring,  after  the  canes  have  made  their 
growth,  they  should,  if  more  than  .■>  feet,  be  cut 
down  to  that  height,  as  they  will  then  produce 
finer  fruit  than  if  allowed  to  remain  a  greater 
length.  When  in  full  growth,  and  plenty  of  roots 
are  forming,  stimulants  are  necessary  to  enable  the 
plants  to  develop  their  crop  properly.  As  soon  as 
the  crop  is  gathered,  remove  those  canes  that  have 
borne  fruit  to  enable  the  remaining  ones  to  ripen 
well,  that  they  may  fruit  .satisfactorily  next 
season. 

Of  red  varieties,  those  to  be  recommended  are  : 
Superlative,  considered  to  be  the  best  of  all  ; 
Hornet,  a  large  early  fruit ;  Baumforth's  Seedling, 
a  very  heavy  bearer  ;  and  Carter's  Prolific.  The 
best  yellows  are  :  Yellow  Antwerp,  Guinea 
and  Magnum  Bonum,  large  and  sweet.  Of  the 
autumn-fruiting  varieties,  Belle  de  Fontenay, 
large  well-flavoured  red,  October  red  and  October 
Yellow  aye  of  the  best,  T. 


NOTES     ON     NEW     ROSES. 

WHEN  turning  from  exhibition 
varieties  to  other  Roses,  one 
is  at  once  faced  with  the  difti- 
oulty  of  where  to  start,  which 
I  propose  to  solve  by  taking, 
first  of  all,  the  climbers,  in- 
cluding thereunder  all  sections — pillar,  pergola, 
wall  and  the  creeping  Roses  for  dells  and  rock- 
work— and  leaving  the  ordinary  dwarf  form  of 
the  non-exhibition,  or  what  we  have  come  to 
call  the  garden  or  decorative  Rose,  for  another 
article. 

The  recent  craze  forpergolas  has  oreatedagreatly 
increased  demand  for  climbing  Roses,  and  the 
hybridisers  are  now  turning  their  attention  to 
this  section,  but  are  finding  it  difficult  to  produce 
anything  that  is  really  perpetual-flowering  in 
character,  xising  the  term  "perpetual"  in  its 
generally   accepted  meaning,  namely,  liaving  at 
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least  tw(.i  flowering  periods  during]  the  Rose 
season  from  May  to  November.  The  demand  is 
almost  unlimited  ;  the  supply  the  reverse  ;  but 
one  looks  forward  with  hope  to  the  time  when 
we  shall  have  more  Roses  that  will  cover  their 
branches  with  flowers  as  freely  in  the  autumn 
months  of  September  and  October  as  they  now 
do  in  May  and  June.  I  practically  limited  my 
notes  on  the  exhibition  varieties  to  Roses  that 
had  been  introduced  since  l!t02,  and  I  propose  to 
follow  the  same  lines  with  regard  to  the  non- 
exhibition  varieties,  with  just  an  occasional 
exception  to  prove  the  rule.  The  order,  or 
rather  lack  of  order  (either  alphabetical  or  other- 
wise), is  simply  that  of  mj'  note-book  and  implies 
neither  merit  nor  age. 

Climhing  Caroline  Testoid  (Chauvry).  —  The 
true  stock  of  this  Rose  is  one  of  the  finest  climb- 
ing Roses  we  have  ;  with  all  the  characteristics 
of  its  parent  it  is  one  of  the  few  reliable  climbing 
sports.  A  plant  here  in  mj'  garden  promises  to 
cover  a  wall  facing  due  east,  and,  although  only 
planted  eighteen  months,  is  already  nearly  20  feet 


high.  Early  in  July  it  carried  over  KW  flowers,  and 
where  they  had  been  thinned  out,  as  all  within 
easy  reach  were,  they  were  cjuite  up  to  the 
standard  that  one  expects  from  the  dwarf  variety. 
It  is  now  bearing  its  second  crop  and  throwing 
out  strong  growths  that  will,  I  expect,  weather 
permitting,  flower  right  up  to  Christmas.  Last 
year  flowers  from  it  figured  in  m}'  Christmas 
bowl.     Recommended  especially  for  walls. 

Conrad  F.  Meyer. ~T\\\s  was  sent  out  b}' 
Froebel  in  1901,  but  raised,  I  think,  by  iJr. 
Midler.  This  is  one  of  those  Roses  deserving,  I 
think,  of  the  adjective  that  Mr.  William  Robinson 
once  used  with  regard  to  good  Roses,  namely, 
"great.''  With  me  on  established  plants — that 
is,  plants  not  planted  the  previous  autumn — it 
has  been  magnificent,  doubly  appreciated,  per- 
haps, by  reason  of  its  earliness.  It  was  in  full 
flower,  late  as  the  season  was,  before  the  end  of 
May,  and  such  flowers— as  large  as  saucers  1 — 
and  in  their  early  stage  (juite  beautiful  and  of 
excellent  shape.  I  have  a  good  many  plants,  but 
I  do  not  think  I  have  been  without  a  few  flowers 
for  a  single  day  since  May.  Its  only  fault  lies  in 
its  enormous  thorns,  that  practically  compel  one 
to  stake  each  shoot,  otherwise  they  tear  one 
another  to  pieces.  This  Rose  should  be  in  every 
garden,  and  it  is,  I  hope,  a  forerunner  of  many 
fine  Roses  that  may  be  obtained  by  crossing  with 
the  Rugosa.  The  colour  is  similar  to  that  of 
Mme.  Gabriel  Luizet ;  and  it  is  sweetly  scented. 
I  have  seen  the  parentage  variously  stated.  La 
France  having  been  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
parents  ;  but  I  have  ascertained  that  this  is  not 
so,  and  the  correct  pedigree  is  as  follows  : 
Gloire  de  Dijon  crossed  with  Duo  de  Rohan 
(Hybrid  Perpetual),  and  the  offspring  resulting 
ivas  crossed  with  the  Rugosa  variety  known  as 
Germanica.  It  was  first  introduced  into  England 
by  Mr.  Hudson  of  Gunnersbury  House  Gardens, 
who  on  more  than  one  occasion  exhibited  it  at 
Royal  Horticultural  Societ}'  meetings.  Grown 
as  an  individual  bush  it  will  make  a  fine 
specimen,  possibly  it  is  best  treated  as  a  pillar 
Rose.  I  have  it  in  conjunction  with  Blanc  double 
de  Coubert  as  a  hedge,  and  if  a  hedge  is  wanted 
to  keep  out  intruders  I  can  recommend  this  Rose 
for  that  purpose.  It  will  easily  make  shoots 
10  feet  high  in  four  months  from  the  time  of 
pruning.     Recommended. 

ilme.  Jules  Grarereaux  (Soupert  et  Netting). 
Already  mentioned  under  exhibition  Roses,  this 
makes  a  very  fine  pillar  as  well  as  a  good  wall 
Rose.  There  is  no  doubt  a  good  deal  of  Hybrid 
Tea  in  its  constitution,  although  sent  out  as  a 
Tea  ;  it  is  quite  hardy.  I  believe  Viscountess 
Folkestone  was  one  of  its  parents  and  Reve 
d'Or  the  other.     Recommended. 

Trier  (Lambert,  1904).— Climbing  Polyantha, 
with  the  merit  of  flowering  again  in  the  autumn. 
This  IS  an  excellent  Rose,  and  possiblv  the  best 
of  the  white  ramblers.  It  flowered  with  me  just 
before  Crimson  Rambler,  and  is  now  producing  a 
second  crop.  It  is  a  seedling  from  Aglaia, 
crossed  with  that  fine  Hybrid  Perpetual  Mrs. 
Sharman  Crawford,  and  will  no  doubt  be  used  by 
the  hybridist  with  a  view  to  strengthening  this 
autumn-flowering  characteristic. 

Lady  Gay  (Walsh,  190.5).— This  Rose  has 
come  to  stay,  and  although  I  do  not  think  it  so 
much  better  than  Dorothy  Perkins,  as  it  was 
stated  to  be,  there  is  room  for  both.  It  has  a 
few  more  petals  and  is  a  little  darker  in  colour, 
but  not,  I  think,  more  free  flowering.  It  was 
stated  to  be  sweeter  scented,  but  there  is  no  very 
strong  perfume  in  either,  at  any  rate  it  is  so 
much  like  Dorothy  Perkins  that  one  would 
almost  think  it  might  be  a  sport  from,  or  related 
to,  that  variety,  but  it  was  sent  out  as  a  seedling 
from  Crimson  Rambler.  Good  in  every  way,  and 
recommended  for  pillar,  pergola,  fence  or  screen ; 
makes  a  fine  weeping  standard. 

Minnehaha  (Walsh,  190.')).— Sent  out  at  the 
same  time  by  the  same  raiser.  I  like  this  Rose. 
Its  flowers  are,  it  anything,  neater  in  character 
and  darker  in  shade  of  colour  than  either  Lady 
(iay  or  Dorothy  Perkins  ;    but,  except  on  close 
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inspection,  all  three  Roses  are  very  much  alike. 
I  have  it  on  a  weeping  standard,  in  which  form 
it  is  a  great  success.  It  has  been  well  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co. ,  and  if  I  had  to 
choose  between  all  these  pink  wichuraianas  I 
think  this  Rose  would  get  mj'  vote. 

B/imh  Rambler  (B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons). — This 
has  been  very  fine  this  year,  and  is,  I  think,  the 
best  of  the  single-flowered  ramlilers — too  well- 
known  to  call  for  comment.  Its  fine  truss,  not 
too  crowded,  stands  well. 

Tea  Eamhhr  (Paul  and  Son). — This  is  bound 
to  become,  if  it  has  not  already  done  so.  a  very 
popular  Rose.  Its  small  but  pretty  buds  of  deep 
coppery  pink  are  charming.  It  is  a  rampant 
grower,  strongly  recommended  for  hedge  or 
pergola. 

Sweetlitarl  (V\ .  H.  Walsh). — Another  wichurai- 
ana,  similar  in  its  early  stages  to  Dorothj- 
Perkins,  but  opening  to  nearly  white.  Its  dis- 
tinctive feature  is  its  scent,  which  is  more  pro- 
nounced than  any  of  those  mentioned  above. 

Purley.  H.  E.  MoLYNEUX. 

(To  he  continued.) 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 


A    NEW    RACE    OF    FUCHSIAS. 

DURING  the  past  few  years  there  has 
I  been  a  revival  in  the  interest  taken 
I  in  this  useful  class  of  plants,  but 
i  in  the  ordinary'  varieties  no  very 
great  improvement  has  been  made, 
yet  we  have  some  very  distinct 
h3'brids  from  triph3'lla,  cor3'mbiflora  and  fulgens, 
of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  the  exact 
parentage.  They  are  chiefl}'  of  Continental  origin, 
and  some  of  them  are  remarkablj'  pretty  and  the 
terminal  corymbs  continue  to  elongate  and  keep 
up  a  succession  of  bloom  for  a  long  period.  Mr. 
H.  .J.  .Jones  of  Lewisham  has  introduced  a  most 
interesting  collection,  and  having  seen  them  from 
time  to  time  all  through  the  season  I  can  say  that 
they  are  certainly  worthy  of  attention.  They 
are  readily  propagated  from  cuttings  in  the 
spring,  and  give  little  trouble.  Potting  in  good 
loam  containing  some  manure  and  sand,  careful 
watering  and  giving  liquid  manure  wlien  the  pots 
are  full  of  roots  will  ensure  success.  They  may 
require  a  little  shade  during  verj'  bright  weather, 
but  the  more  light  they  can  have  the  better.  It 
is  only  when  the  air  is  very  clear  and  the  sun 
comes  out  that  thej'  are  likely  to  suffer.  The}' 
may  be  potted  on  into  fairly  large  pots  and  will 
not  require  so  much  attention.  When  growing 
freely  they  take  up  large  quantities  of  water, 
and  it  is  when  they  are  allowed  to  get  a  little  too 
dry  that  they  are  most  liable  to  suffer  from  the 
effects  of  the  sun. 

V.iRIETIES. 

I  have  noted  the  following  as  being  among  the 
best  (it  would  be  all  the  better  if  some  of  the 
names  were  Anglicised) ;  Gartenmeister  Bonstedt, 
the  flowers  are  clear  orange  scarlet  with  long 
tube  and  short  lobes,  and  are  produced  in  drooping 
terminal  racemes,  the  leaves  broad  ^\'ith  dark 
veins  ;  Gottingen  is  of  similar  habit,  with  flowers 
of  a  deeper  shade  of  colour ;  Coralle,  apricot  with 
a  coral  red  shade  ;  Traudchen  Bonstedt,  pale 
salmon  pink  with  light  tips  to  sepals,  very  dis- 
tinct pale  green  foliage :  Andenken  An  H.  Henkel, 
red,  with  a  rosy  pink  shade,  dark  foliage ;  Thalia, 
clear  orange,  rather  large  broad  leaves  with  dark 
veins  and  stems  ;  Furst  Otto  von  Wernigerode, 
rosy  pink  flowers  produced  in  loose  racemes,  very 
distinct  in  habit ;  Mary,  rich  crimson  flowers  in 
drooping  terminal  racemes,  long  narrow  leaves, 
but  in  this  I  find  that  the  strong  secondarj' 
shoots  have  shorter  broad  leaves ;  and  Eros, 
dwarf  growing,  with  pale  green  leaves  and 
terminal  clusters  of  short-tubed  flowers,  which 
stand  erect  and  are  of  a  pale  salmon  with  yellow 
shade.  A.  H. 


THE    FERN    GARDEN. 

THR    COMMON    POLYPODY. 

IN  our  country  rambles  in  most  of  the 
counties,  but  more  especially  in  the  western 
ones,  where  the  rainfall  is  appreciably 
above  the  minimum,  we  shall  find  this 
pretty  Fern  fringing  the  tops  of  old  walls, 
lining  the  hedgerows,  nestling  in  the 
hollows  of  old  trees,  or  even,  in  more  favoured 
localities,  springing  from  their  trunks  and  forming 
clumjjs  at  their  feet  amid  the  mosses  and  leafy 
debris  accumulated  among  the  gnarled  projecting 
roots.  Under  such  varied  conditions  we  naturally 
find  it  of  various  dimensions  —  in  somewhat 
starved  environments  its  fronds  maj-  be  but  1  inch 
or  2  inches  high,  while  in  the  shade  and  with 
ample  accommodation  for  its  creeping  rootstocks 
its  fronds  may  reach  a  length  of  2  feet.  Whether 
large  or  small,  however,  its  fronds  are  similar  in 
structure,  consisting  of  a  longisli  stalk,  which  at 
about  a  third  of  the  frond  length  becomes  the 
midrib  of  two  rows  of  bluntly  pointed  side  divi- 
sions or  pinna;  a  third  of  an  inch  wide  and  in 
large  specimens  about  \h  inches  long,  these  being 
attached  by  a  broad  base  without  a  vestige  of 
stalk,  the  bases  touching  each  other  as  a  rule. 
The  colour  is  dark  green,  the  texture  tough  and 
the  fronds  rise  singly  from  a  thick  fleshy  creeping 
rootstock,  whose  growing  tips— having  a  fanciful 
resemblance  to  small  furry  feet,  somewhat  on  the 
lines  of  the  Hare's-foot  Fern  (Davallia  canariensis) 
— give  the  name  of  polypodium,  or  the  many- 
fcjoted,  to  the  genus.  If  we  examine  the  backs 
of  these  fronds  when   they  are  quite  mature  we 


not  always  been  content  to  retain  it,  for  under 
perfectly  wild  conditions  it  has  sported  into  a 
number  of  very  different  types,  which,  being  in 
most  cases  far  more  ornamental,  should  un- 
doubtedly be  grown  instead  of  it,  especially  as 
they  are  equally  hardy  and  easy  to  grow,  and 
when  well  established  rival  and  even  eclipse  many 
of  the  exotic  kinds  of  the  family.  We  would 
emphasise  at  this  point  the  interesting  fact  that 
all  tliese  beautiful  sports  have  been  found  growing 
as  solitary  specimens  among  the  common  ones, 

I  and  as  Nature,  of  course,  is  still  at  work  it  is 
quite  possible  that  a  careful  search  wherever  the 

'  plant  is  plentiful  may  result  in  further  prizes  of 
this  description.  A  not  very  rare  type  is  that  in 
which  the  simple  smooth-edged  side  divisions  are 

j  saw-toothed    or    even    quite    subdivided    again, 

;  broadening  the  frond  considerably  and  adding 
much  to  its  ornate  character,  or,  as  in  a  find  of 
the  writer's,  the  side  divisions  may  be  several 
inches  long,  so  that  the  frond  is  greatly  widened 
and  is  much  more  graceful  in  habit.  The  extremes 
of  this  divided  type  are  of  two  distinct  characters, 
of  which  the  more  beautiful  is  known  as  the 
oambrioum  or  Welsh  Polypody,  in  which  the 
texture  is  thin  and  papery,  the  side  divisions  are 
greatly  widened  and  deeply  cut  into  numerous 
long  pointed  divisions,  entirely  transforming  the 
character  of  the  plant  and  rendering  it  extremely 
handsome.  Though  called  the  Welsh  Polypody, 
presumably  because  the  first  known  example  was 
found  in  Wales,  other  examples  on  similar  lines, 
but  distinct  and  even  finer,  have  cropped  up  in 
the  Lake  District,  so  that  we  have  five  forms, 

'viz.,  P.  V.  cambricum  and  P.  v.  c.  Prestonii, 
Barrowii,  Hadwinii  and  Oakleyaj. 


UNK   OF  THE  NEW    HYBRID   FDCHSIAS   (VAK.  CORALLE). 
(Thin  variety,  recently  shoivn  be/ore  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  received  an  award  of  merit.) 


shall  see  the  beautiful  characteristic  fructification, 
consisting  of  round  bright  golden  heaps  of  spore 
cases,  which  under  a  lens  resemble  symmetrical 
heaps  of  Oranges,  and  within  these  cases  are  bright 
yellow  spores  of  an  oval  shape  and  very  much 
larger  than  the  spores  of  any  other  native  Fern, 
being  easily  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  Fern  is 
quite  evergreen,  the  old  fronds  only  parting  freely 
from  the  rootstock  when  the  new  season's  batch  is 
well  in  evidence.   Owing  to  its  habit  of  growth  it  is 

Well  Adapted  for' Hanging  Baskets, 

wheiein,  if  planted  in  open,  peaty,  leafy  soil  and 
kept  moist,  the  fronds  will  push  out  on  all  sides 
and  make  a  pretty  ornament.  The  plant,  how- 
ever pretty  it  may  be  in    its  common  form,  has 


All  this  section  is  perfectly  barren,  the  spore- 
producing  energy  being  diverted  to  leafy 
redundance.  The  other  section  embraces  P.  v. 
elegantissimum  (cornubiense),  in  which  the  fronds 
are  divided  three  or  four  times  on  very  quaint 
lines,  some  having  the  divisions  very  narrow  and 
numerous,  almost  resembling  a  Filmy  Fern 
(P.  V.  e.  trichomanoides),  while  one  and  the 
same  plant  may  bear  quite  normal  fronds  of  the 
hedgerow  type,  an  intermediate  and  prettilj-- 
divided  form  and  the  extreme  form  above 
described,  and,  what  is  more  curious  still,  one 
and  the  same  frond  may  show  all  three  characters 
in  separate  sub-divisions.  Then  we  have  forms 
twice  and  thrice  divided. 

Chas.  T.  Druery,A^M.H.,F.L.!S. 
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AMONG   THE  ROCK   I'LANTS. 

Work  to  f.k  Uone. 
r  I  >  0  the  amateur  whose  interest  is  centred 
among  hardy  flowers,  autumn  is  a 
season  of  great  activity.  So  much 
of  next  year's  success  depends  upon 
our  foretliought  that  time  idly  spent 
at  this  season  can  never  l)e  made 
good.  Recognising  these  limitations,  I  purpose 
at  present  to  restrict  mj-self  to  rock  plants,  and 
in  particular  to  those  of  a  deciduous  or  evergreen 
character  having  a  prostrate  or  tufted  habit  of 
growth,  leaving  those  of  a  shrubby  nature  to  be 
treated  later. 

Two  reasons  occur  to  me  why  these  should 
have  precedence,  the  first  being  that  of  all 
branches  of  gardening,  alpine  and  rock  plants 
offer  the  greatest  variety  in  tlie  least  space.  The 
second  reason  is  that  alpines  generally  have 
flowered  so  freely  this  season  that  they  require 
immediate  attention  as  soon  as  the  flowers  fade. 
Taking  it  for  granted  that  spring  flowering 
alpines  like  Sa.xifraga  burseriana,  Draba  Aizoon, 
&c. ,  had  fresh  soil  worked  among  the  crowns 
after  flowering  subsequent  growth  will  have  been 
all  one  could  desire. 

Plan't.s  Benefited  ky  Tor-DKESsiNU. 

Presentwork  maybe  grouped  underthese  heads. 
Those  requiring  renewal  and  those  improved  by 
hard   clipping   with  the   neecssarj'    top-dressing 
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of  soil.  Top-dressing  is  rendered  necessary  in 
spring  time  to  renew  the  soil,  which  the  action  of 
alternate  frost,  thaw  and  rain  during  winter  has 
washed  clear  of  the  plant.  In  autumn  fresli  soil 
or  grit  has  a  double  work  to  perform,  acting 
not  only  as  a  rooting  medium  for  the  young 
growths,  liut  also  supplying  food  wherein-  the 
plant  is  enabled  to  renew  the  waste  consecjuent 
upon  the  strain  of  flowering.  A  double  tax  is 
put  upon  jilants  in  perfecting  seed,  so  that  unless 
it  is  imperative  this  latter  task  should  rarely 
be  pressed,  an<l  in  any  rase  the  seed-po<ls  allowed 
to  ripen  sliould  be  tliinned  out  tci  a  limited 
number. 

The  material  for  top-dressing,  in  practice, 
varies  to  a  great  extent  for  different  plants.  It 
may  consist  of  pure  loam  or  peat  well  mixed 
with  grit,  which  is  obtained  by  crushing  rock 
fragments,  such  as  sandstone,  limestone,  or 
similar  materials,  an  excellent  sub.stitute  for 
limestone  being  found  in  old  mortar  rubble. 
Not  only  the  material  but  the  proportion  of  grit 
to  soil  varies  to  some  extent.  It  may  take  some 
time  to  understand  tlif  vagaries  of  every  rock 
plant,  though  it  is  generally  recognised  that  the 
higher  alpines  present  the  greatest  dittieulties, 
suffering  generally-  from  too  much  moisture 
around  them  during  winter,  missing  the  dry 
snowy  mantle  which  enwraps  them  tor  months 
in  their  natural  liome.  For  this  reason  it  is 
necessary  to  use  soil  in  which  grit  largely  pre- 
dominates, as  it  offers  the  easiest  passage  to 
water.  Plants  requiring  all  gritty  soil  include 
Androsace  sarmentosa,  Chumbyi,  Onosmas, 
Wahlenbergias,  Lithospermum  graminifolium, 
Uiantlius  glac.ialis, 
&c.  All  prefer  lime- 
stone or  chalk  soil 
except  theDiantlius. 

Plants  That  Need 
Rich  Soil. 

A  second  group  of 
alpines,  represented 
Ijy  Gentiana  acaulis 
and  verna,  require 
lop  -  dressing  with 
rich  garden  soil, 
being  plants  more  at 
home  in  tlie  meadow 
than  on  the  rocky 
slope;  this  ex- 
plains their  liking 
for  riolier  fare  and 
an  abundant  suppl}' 
of  moisture  at  all 
seasons.  Tlie  actual 
work  of  top-dressing 
is  a  simple  opera- 
tion, tliough  it 
should  never  be 
liurriedly  gone  over. 
Tlie  centre  of  tlie 
plant  should  be 
opened  out,  gently 
pressing  in  the  soil, 
upon  which  the 
crowns  will  rest. 
More  soil  is  worked 
around  the  plants, 
exercising  care  when 
treating  those  with 
hoary  foliage,  as  it 
looks  careless  when 
this  is  soiled,  and 
is  often  a  fruitful 
cause  of  damping  off 
during  winter. 

Renewal. 

Under  this  head 
1  include  chiefly 
moss\'  Saxifragas, 
though  it  may  con- 
veniently embrace 
all  autumn  planting 
of  rock    plants,  jfor 


do  as  we  may  some  alpines  deteriorate  annually, 
the  general  stock  of  wliich  can  only  be  maintained 
by  liealthy  seedlings  or  strong  rooted  cuttings. 
When  renewal  is  necessary  tlie  old  plants  should 
be  taken  up,  removing  the  worn-out  soil  and 
replacing  with  fresh  compost.  (Jrowing  points 
of  mossy  Saxifragas,  Sedums,  &e.  (rooted  portions 
are  not  necessary),  planted  in  tufts  at  this  season 
3  inches  or  4  inches  apart,  exposing  only  the 
tips  of  the  shoots,  will  soon  fill  out  and  make 
good  masses  again.  The  .same  treatment  suits 
Arenaria  balearica  and  Mentha  Requieni,  with 
this  difference,  that  they  simply  want  spreading 
out  flat  and  pressing  into  close  contact  with  the 
soil  :   they  then  soon  form  good  colonies. 

BeLBS. 

This  system  naturally  suggests  the  introduc- 
tion of  spring  bulbs,  and  can  with  advantage  be 
extended  to  include  the  autumn  Crocus  (not  the 
misnamed  Colchieums),  of  which  speciosus  and 
zonatus  are  two  of  the  best  and  cheapest.  Few 
of  the  earliest  spring  bulbs  are  gifted  with  much 
foliage  when  in  flower,  therefore  a  carpet  of 
Saxifragas  or  Sandwort  not  only  enhances  their 
beauty  but  prevents  the  flowers  being  stained 
with  soil.  Tulipas  (ireigi  and  kaufmanniana  may 
associate  with  the  white  Saxifraga  Camposii  or 
Corsica.  The  reticulated  blue  and  gold  flowers 
of  Iris  Histrio,  I.  histrioides  and  I.  reticulata 
might  appear  through  a  pink  mass  of  S.  rauscoides, 
Rhei  or  the  crimson  "Guildford  Seedling.' 
Chionodoxa,  Scilla  sibirica  and  Triteleia  uniflora 
may  well  burst  from  a  carpet  of  Saxifraga 
hypnoides  and  trifurcata. 

Clipping. 

A  group  of  alpines  which  benefit  by  hard 
clipping  is  well  represented  by  such  free-flowering 
spring  plants  as  Aubrietias,  Arabis,  Veronica 
rupestris  and  prostrata  and  the  autumn  Thymes. 
chiefly  varieties  of  Thymus  Serpyllum.  Tlie 
work  is  performed  with  a  pair  of  ordinary  hedge 
shears,  clipping  the  whole  patch  close  to  the 
ground  ;  gather  up  all  severed  shoots,  and  top- 
dress  by  sprinkling  old  potting  soil  on  the  plants, 
gently  rulibing  it  in  among  the  shoots.  If 
done  about  the  end  of  August  the  result  a  month 
later  is  a  perfect  sward  of  green  foliage,  greatly 
superior  to  the  ordinary  burnt-out  appearance  ot 
these  plants  when  left  to  retain  the  withereil 
flower-lieads  and  worn  out  stems. 

Thomas  Smith. 

}Valmsyate  Uardtns,  Louth,  Lines. 


THE    COTTON    THISTLE. 

(OnOPORDON    AcANTUirM.) 

The  common  Cotton  Thistle  is  a  native  of  Britain 
and  belongs  to  a  genus  of  which  there  are  about 
a  dozen  members  spread  over  Europe,  North 
Africa  and  Western  Asia.  Similar  in  habit  and 
appearance  the  few  species  in  cultivation  possess 
a  stately  appearance,  with  branching  stems  and 
handsome  foliage.  As  subjects  for  naturalising 
in  the  semi-wild  parts  of  the  garden  they  are 
admirable  where  they  are  allowed  plent}'  of  room 
to  develop,  some  plants  attaining  a  height  of 
9  feet  in  good  soil.  Such  single  specimens  are 
most  picturesque  in  appearance,  while  a  group  ot 
several  together  form  a  noble  feature  in  the 
land.scape.  Sown  in  early  spring  some  of  them 
will  flower  the  same  autumn,  but  the  finest 
specimens  are  obtained  by  sowing  the  seed  later, 
so  that  the  large  rosettes  of  leaves  are  formeil 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  ready  for  flower- 
ing the  following  season.  The  three  species 
following  are  tliose  best  known  in  cultivation  : 

0.  Acanthium,>>.  familiar  plant  in  this  country, 
where  it  is  frequently  met  with  on  waste  ground, 
railway  banks  and  hedge  sides.  It  is  well  know  n 
by  its  purple  flowers  and  the  dense  cottony  web 
that  covers  the  whole  plant,  but  which  is  easily 
rubbed  off.  The  stout  stems  are  winged  and 
branch  freely,  making  quite  symmetrical  plants. 

0.  amhicnm  comes  from  South  Europe  and 
grows  about  8  feet  high.     It  has  a  more  silvery 
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appearance    than    0.    Acanthiuni   and   does    not 
branch  so  freely. 

(>.  illyrirum  has  greener  and  more  deeply-cut 
leaves  and  is  also  a  native  of  South  Europe.  It 
has  been  in  cultivation  nearly  3CMI  year-s.  They 
are  all  of  easy  cultixation  anil  will  grow  almost 
anywhere,  the  most  essential  tiling  being  to  thin 
out  the  seedlings  well.  W-  1- 

EARLY-FLOWERING   GLADIOLL 

These  so-called  early -flowering  varieties  may  for 
present  purposes  1  le  regarded  as  the  offspring  of 
a  number  of  kinds  or  varieties  which  include 
G.  nanus,  U.  ramosus,  G.  crueiitus,  (J.  insignis 
and  others.  At  the  outset  it  is  worth  stating 
that  these  early-flowering  types  are  far  hardier 
than  the  hybrids  of  G.  gandavensis, 
for  example,  and  by  reason  of 
their  hardiness  and  early  flowering 
have  been  freely  used  by  recent 
hybridisers  of  the  group  in  con- 
junction with  the  last-named  species 
and  its  varieties  in  bringing  about 
a  new  race  which  is  to  be  known 
as  July  flowering.  Those  who  were 
at  the  Holland  House  show  this 
year,  when  Mr.  Frank  Lilley  of 
Guernsey  staged  perhaps  the  finest 
lot  of  these  flowers  ever  seen  at  a 
London  exhibition,  will  hardly  need 
reminding  of  their  beauty. 

How  TO  Grow  Them. 

These  delightful  plants  may  be 
well  grown  in  pots  or  in  the  l)order. 
When  grown  in  the  latter  position 
a  sunny  place  should  be  chosen, 
where  shelter  from  cutting  winds 
can  be  given.  This  is  the  more 
necessary  with  this  class,  because 
autunm  planting  is  more  or  less 
essential  to  success,  they  start  into 
growth  (|uite  early  in  the  year,  or 
even  in  winter  if  the  weather  is 
mild.  In  any  case  a  border  with  a 
south  aspect  will  suit  them  admir- 
ably. In  the  matter  of  soils  the 
early-flowering  Gladioli  are  by  no 
means  fastidious,  and  growing  freely 
in  the  ordinary  run  of  garden  soils 
is  but  another  point  favouring  their 
general  cultivation.  It  does  not 
follow,  however,  that  such  plants  as 
these  will  not  quickly  respond  to 
a  more  generous  treatment,  and 
deep  and  good  cultivation  will  be 
well  repaid.  For  example,  a  well-manured  sandy 
loam  of  good  depth,  say,  1  i  feet  or  2  feet  deep,  will 
be  more  likely  to  provide  far  better  results  than 
ordinary  soils  of  only  1  foot  deep.  An  important 
point  to  remember  is  that  while  of  d«'arf  growth 
generally  shallow  planting  of  the  bulbs  should  not 
be  pursued.  The  majority  of  the  varieties  have 
small  bulbs,  i.e.,  corms,  yet  they  should  be 
planted  about  o  inches  deep,  certainly  not  less 
than  4  inches.  Where  the  soils  are  heavy  and 
retentive,  plenty  of  grit  should  be  used  about  the 
bulbs,  and  if  possible  the  surface  of  the  bed 
raised  above  the  ordinary  level.  October  is  an 
excellent  time  for  planting  this  valuable  race. 

Where  it  is  desired  to  grow  an  assortment  for 
the  cool  greenhouse  in  pots,  the  corms  can  lie 
potted  during  the  autumn  months  in  good  sandy 
loam.  By  reason  of  their  size  it  is  possible  to 
arrange  five  bulbs  in  a  ."i-inch  pot  or  seven  in 
a  6-inch  pot,  covering  them  1  inch  deep  with  soil 
and  finally  plunging  them  under  a  wall  in  the 
open  air,  giving  a  few  inches  of  ashes  or  other 
material  for  protection.  Should  the  weather 
prove  very  severe,  a  covering  of  litter  will  be  all 
that  is  required  for  the  moment.  Those  having 
but  a  cold  greenhouse  will  find  these  hardy  sorts 
invaluable  when  grown  in  pots.  We  recommend 
the  following  as  a  select  few  :  Blushing  Bride, 
Fairy  (^Jueen,  Peach  Blossom,  Salmon  Queen, 
Crimson  Queen,  Ackermaneri,  Ardens,  Ne  Plus 
Ultra  and  Prince  Albert.  E.  Jenkins.      I 


TREES    AND^  SHRUBS. 

THE    HARDY    CIsTQSES. 

A   LTHOUtiH    there    are    many    kinds    of 
/%  Cistus,  comparatively  few  are  hardy 

/    %  enough  to  withstand  any  except  the 

/  %  mildest  winters,  and  so  many  verj' 
/  \  beautiful  plants  that  abound  in 
Southern  European  gardens  are 
rarely  seen  in  cultivation  in  the  British  Isles. 
The  Cistuses  or  Sun  Roses  are  close  relatives  of 
the  Rook  Roses  or  Helianthemunis,  and,  like 
them,  they  need  an  open,  sunny  position.  They 
like  the  early  morning  sun,  and  are  at  their  bust 
from  nine  in  the  morning  till  two  in  the  after- 
noon ;    after  tliis   time    most   nf    the  flowel'.s  are 


August  or  September  and  placed  in  pots  of  sandy 
soil  in  a  little  heat,  root  readily,  while  those 
who  have  no  warm  propagating  house  may  dibble 
the  cuttings  into  a  bed  of  sandy  soil  in  a  cold 
frame,  where,  if  the  severest  frost  is  kept  out, 
they  will  root  and  stand  through  the  winter. 

The  Best  Sorts. 
For  positions  where  a  tall  plant  is  required 
C.  laurifolius  is  a  capital  sort.  It  grows  5  feet 
or  ()  feet  high,  occasionally  more,  and  has  large, 
deep  green  leaves  and  white  flowers  .3  inches 
across.  It  is  the  commonest  and  hardiest  of  all 
the  species  and  is  of  use  for  beds  on  the  outskirts 
of  lawns,  groups  in  shrubberies,  an  exposed 
position  on  the  rockery,  or  for  mixing  with 
informal  groups  of  other  species.     (1  corbariensis 
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closed  for  the  day  or  fallen.  Like  the  Rook 
Roses,  the  flowers  are  very  fugitive,  individual 
blooms  lasting  but  a  short  time.  This  does  not, 
however,  imply  that  the  blossoming  period  is  a 
limited  one,  for  they  are  so  floriferous  that  a 
succession  is  kept  up  over  a  period  of  six  or  eight 
weeks.  Even  after  most  of  the  plants  have 
finished  blooming  some  sorts  give  a  second  crop, 
and  although  the  plants  are  at  their  best  during 
June  and  July,  some,  even  now  {early  September), 
are  still  in  good  bloom. 

The  illustration  shows  one  of  several  groups  of 
mixed  Cistuses  growing  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  j 
Kew.  This  and  other  similar  groups  at  Kew 
have  been  out  for  several  winters,  and  one  with- 
stood the  severe  weather  of  189.).  In  all  cases 
the  plants  are  on  sunny  banks  and  the  soil  in  each 
instance  is  of  the  poorest,  consisting  of  sand  and 
gravel.  When  planting,  the  only  preparation 
that  is  made  is  to  strip  off  the  turf  and  lightly 
fork  over  the  surface.  The  plants  are  put  out 
from  pots,  rooted  cuttings  or  seedlings  six  to 
nine  months  old  being  used.  As  the  ground  is 
poor  and  firm,  growth  is  slow  and  short  jointed. 
Plants  growing  in  rich  soil  and  forming  a  lot  of 
soft  wood  are  more  easih'  damaged  by  frost.  In 
poor  ground  the  plants  also  prove  more  floriferous 
than  when  growing  in  that  of  a  richer  nature. 
From  sorts  known  to  be  tender  cuttings  are 
rooted  and  kept  in  pots  in  frames  throughout  I 
winter.     Cuttings  of  most  of  the  sorts,  taken  in  | 


is  a  hybrid  between  C.  populif<ilius  and  C.  salvi- 
folius  and  is  a  very  hardy  plant.  It  forms  a 
dense  mass  LS  inches  or  su  high  and  bears  large 
white  flowers.  C.  crispus  is  recognised  by  its 
greyish  leaves  and  purplish  flowers,  which  are 
about  2  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  sometimes 
killed  ill  severe  weather.  C.  oyprius  is  a  beau- 
tiful .sort  that  grows  2  feet  to  S  feet  high  ;  the 
flowers  are  '2h  inches  across  and  pure  white,  with 
the  exception  of  a  rich  brownish  red  mark  near 
the  base  of  each  petal  and  a  tinge  of  yellow  at 
the  extreme  base.  It  will  stand  any  except  the 
most  severe  weather.  C.  hirsutus  is  another 
dwarf,  white-flowered  plant  of  good  habit  and 
hardy. 

C.  ladaniferus  is  a  tall-growing  plant  with 
viscid  branches  and  leaves  and  very  beautiful 
flowers  3  inches  or  more  across.  The  blooms  are 
white  with  a  rich  purplish  blotch  at  the  base  of 
each  petal.  It  is  sometimes  confused  with  C. 
cyprius,  but  diftijrs  from  that  plant  b3'  the  flowers 
being  borne  several  together,  while  in  C. 
cyprius  they  are  produced  singly.  From  this 
species  ladanum  is  obtained.  C.  monspeliensis, 
sometimes  met  with  under  the  name  of  C.  Clusii, 
is  a  dwarf  species  that  bears  white  flowers. 
C.  recognitus  is  another  white-flowered  plant,  a 
hybrid  between  the  last-named  and  C.  laurifolius. 
C.  canesoens  has  whitish  leaves  and  purplish 
flowers,  while  C.  villosus  has  also  purple 
flowers.  W.  D. 
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GARDENING     FOR     BEGINNERS. 


BEDDING  CALCEOLARIAS  (Slipper- 
worts). — These  plants  have,  unfortu- 
nately, declined  in  popularity  during 
recent  years.  This  is  to  be  regretted, 
as  the  colours  are  so  rich  and  telling 
in  the  flower  garden  during  the 
summer.  This  was  brought  to  my  mind  verj' 
forcibly  the  other  day  when  passing  a  small  front 
garden  at  Kingston-on-Thames.  The  window- 
sills  were  filled  with  plants  growing  in  pots,  a 
plant  with  yellow  flowers  and  one  with  dark  red 
flowers  being  arranged  alternately.  The  plants  in 
the  centre  bed  and  the  side  borders  also  consisted 
mainly  of  these  two  colours.  A  more  eft'eetive 
display  I  never  remember  to  have  seen  in  a  front 
garden. 

Preparation. — Calceolarias    are    increased    by 
cuttings.       September    is   the    best    month    for 


SIMPLE    HINTS. 

will  flag.  Look  carefully  over  the  plants  once  or 
twice  a  week,  and  remove  damp  and  decaying 
leaves.  Protect  the  frame  from  frost  bj'  banking 
ashes  round  the  sides  and  covering  the  top 
with  mats  and  litter.  The  latter  should,  if 
possible,  1)6  taken  off  each  morning,  and  put  on 
again  at  night.  If,  however,  the  weather  is 
severe,  it  may  be  left  on  for  several  days  with- 
out harm  resulting.  The  health  of  the  plants 
depends  largely  on  giving  air  freelj-  on  all  favour- 
able occasions.  Unless  extra  large  plants  are 
required,  they  can  be  left  in  the  pans  or  frame 
till  early  in  the  new  year.  As  soon  as  they 
begin  to  grow  freelj'  in  early  spring,  the  shoots 
should  be  stopped — that  is,  the  young  growing 
centre  pinched  out.  This  induces  the  plants  to 
'  make  three  or  four  growths  in  place  of  one. 
When  these  are  beginning  to  push  forth,  the 
plants  can  be  either  potted   up  singly  in  small 
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inserting  them.  Among  the  flowering  shoots 
there  are  usually  plenty  of  young  growths  at 
this  season  suitable  for  cuttings.  They  root 
readily  in  a  cold  frame,  preferably  placed  on  the 
north  side  of  a  hedge  or  wall,  and  may  be  put  in 
pans  or  inserted  in  a  bed  prepared  for  them  in 
the  frame.  If  the  latter  method  is  adopted,  fill 
up  the  frame  to  within  1  foot  of  the  glass  with 
light  sandy  soil :  road-grit  is  very  suitable  for 
mixing  with  the  soil.  A  layer  should  also  be 
placed  over  the  surface,  so  that  a  little  trickles 
into  each  hole  made  with  the  dibber  when 
inserting  the  cuttings.  Well  water  in  the 
cuttings  with  a  fine  rose,  and  keep  the  frame 
close  till  the  cuttings  are  rooted,  which 
should  be  in  about  a  month.  Sprinkle  them 
morning  and  evening  with  water  until  they  are 
root«d. 

Winttr  Treafnu,nt. — During  winter  the  soil  in 
which  the  young  plants  are  growing  must  be  kept 
moderately  dry,  not,  however,  so  dry  that  they 


pots  or  planted  out  in  a  frame  5  inches  or  tj  inches 

apart,  where  they  can  remain  till  bedding-out 
time.  This  is  earlier  for  Calceolarias  than  for 
the  majority  of  bedding  plants,  Geraniums,  &c. 
At  the  end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May  they  can 
be  safely  ))lanted  in  the  open  air  or  in  window- 
boxes.  When  this  is  done  early,  the  plants  have 
a  better  chance  of  becoming  well  established 
before  the  hot  weather.  When  planting  out 
Calceolarias,  remember  that  they  do  not  like 
hot,  dry  positions.  When  planted  where  they 
are  shaded  from  the  midday  sun.  the  results  are 
much  more  satisfactory.  The  weather  during 
the  present  summer  has  suited  Calceolarias  nuieh 
better  than  the  more  tender  bedding  plants. 

Varieties.  —  Half  -  a  •  dozen  good  sorts  are  : 
Golden  Gem,  rich  yellow,  the  one  usually  grow  n  ; 
Camden  Hero,  bright  crimson  ;  Gaine's  Yellow 
(angustifolia)  ;  amplexicaulis,  lemon  yellow  ; 
The  Sidtau,  crimson  :  and  Prince  of  Orange, 
bronze  yellow. 


EARLY  BULBOUS  IRISES.— During  the 
early  spring  months  there  are  no  more  delightful 
flowers  in  the  garden  than  the  early  bulbous 
Irises,  and  those  who  wish  to  have  a  few  of  these 
charming  plants  in  bloom  earlj'  in  the  new  year 
should  lose  no  time  in  getting  the  bulbs  planted. 
In  every  garden,  even  the  smallest,  it  is  hard  if  a 
suitable  spot  cannot  be  found  for  them.  It  is 
not  much  use  planting  them  out  in  the  border 
among  other  strong-growing  plants.  They  need 
to  be  planted  in  the  warmest  corner  there  is, 
such  as  in  a  little  border  at  the  foot  of  a  wall  or 
fence  or  even  the  dwelling-house  itself.  If  the 
soil  is  dug  about  18  inches  or  "2  feet  deep  and  it 
is  improved  by  an  addition  of  sand  and  perhaps 
a  little  leaf-soil,  the  Irises  will  do  excellently. 
The  bulbs  must  be  planted  not  less  than  3  inches 
or  4  inches  deep,  and  it  is  well  to  scatter  some 
sand  round  about  the  base  of  the  bulb  ;  this  helps 
to  keep  the  latter  dry,  and  tends  to  encourage 
the  formation  of  roots.  The  purple  and  gold 
reticulata,  the  bronze-lilac  persica,  the  rich  lilac 
histrioides  and  blue-purple  Histrio  and  the  yellow 
Danfordi*  are  some  of  the  best,  the  latter  often 
growing  less  satisfactorily  than  the  others. 
These  bulbous  Irises  are  also  charming  plants  for 
the  cold  greenhouse  or  frame  ;  in  fact,  it  is  an 
advantage  to  grow  them  in  pots  or  pans  in  this 
wa}',  so  that  their  frail  blooms  maj'  be  sheltered 
from  the  inclement  weather  that  so  often  prevails 
when  they  are  in  flower.  Their  cultivation  in 
the  greenhouse  or  frame  is  quite  simple.  The 
Ijulbs  are  placed  in  pots  or  pans  now,  these 
receptacles  being  filled  with  sandy  soil  and  having 
proper  drainage  of  broken  crocks.  Place  the 
bulbs  about  1  inch  below  the  soil  and  about 
2  inches  apart.  Make  the  soil  fairlj'  firm  round 
about  them,  but  not  so  firm  above.  They  are 
then  placed  in  the  greenhouse  or  frame  and 
watered  through  a  can  with  a  rose  on  the  spout 
so  that  the  soil  shall  not  be  disturbed.  No 
further  watering  will  be  necessary  for  some 
weeks,  until,  in  fact,  the  bulbs  show  signs  of 
,'rowth.  Air  must  be  given  every  day,  unless 
•old  winds  prevail  or  the  weather  is  frost}'. 

ROMAN  HYACINTHS  AND  EARLY 
DAFFODILS.— For  the  greenhouse  and  con- 
iservatory  these  early  -  flowering  bulbs  are 
invaluable.  Amateurs  who  are  not  able  to  com- 
mand forcing  temperatures  in  their  houses  may 
grow  the  bulbs  with  great  success,  and  even 
obtain  beautiful  displays  for  their  dwelling-room 
windows  and  porches  where  glass  structures  arc 
not  available.  It  is  not  necessary  to  make  up  an 
expensive  potting  compost — a  light  mixture  in 
which  plent}-  of  well-rotted  sweet  leaf-soil  is  in- 
corporated suits  these  bulbs  best  ;  but  it  is 
essential  that  good  bulbs  be  purchased.  No 
more  labour  is  needed  in  their  culture  than  in  that 
of  bulbs  of  poor  quality,  but  the  results  are  more 
satisfactory.  A  prolonged  supply  is  best  obtained 
by  potting  up  a  few  bulbs  at  intervals  of  three 
weeks  from  the  latter  part  of  August  until  the 
middle  of  November.  Perhaps  certain  ornamental 
vases  are  to  be  filled  with  these  flowers  ;  in  such 
cases  it  is  ad\Tsable  to  measure  the  vases  and 
then  select  flower-pots  which  «nll  fit  them.  In 
these  flower-pots  — according  to  their  size — the 
requisite  number  of  bulbs  should  be  placed.  This 
way  is  much  more  satisfactory'  than  that  of 
filling  receptacles  from  large  pots,  as  in  the  latter 
case  roots  are  disturbed,  bruised  and  often  broken 
off,  with  the  result  that  a  check  is  given,  and 
the  flowers  do  not  last  as  long  in  a  fresh  condi- 
tion as  they  ought  to. 

The  Soil. — Procure  some  fibrous  loam  that  has 
been  cut  from  old  pasture  land,  if  available,  and 
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stacked  for  about  two  months.  Pull  the  loam  to 
pieces,  and  separate  the  fibrous  or  lumpy  parts 
from  the  finer  by  passing  the  latter  through  a 
1-inoh  mesh  sieve.  The  larger  pieces  will  thus 
be  available  for  placing  in  the  bottom  of  the  pots. 
Use  half  sifted  loam  and  half  leaf-soil,  and  to 
each  bushel  add  a  7  ■  inch  potful  of  coarse 
washed  sand.     Mix  all  the  parts  thoroughly. 

The  Pots. — For  general  purposes,  such  as 
greenhouse  and  conservatory  decoration,  ."i-ineh 
and  6-inch  pots  are  the  most  suitable  for  Roman 
Hyacinths,  and  6-inch  and  7-inch  ones  for  the 
Narcissus  or  Daffodils.  It  is  important  that  the 
pots  be  washed  clean  before  any  soil  is  put  in 
them  ;  especially  should  the  insides  be  clean  and 
quite  dry  ;  wash  the  crocks  also.  A  few  of  the 
latter  neatly  placed  in  each  pot  will  be  more 
efficacious  than  many  badly  placed.  The  bulbs 
are  fond  of  leaves,  so  that  a  few  half  -  rotted 
ones  should  be  placed  on  tlie  crocks  before  the 
soil  is  put  in. 


Pottiny  the  Bulbs. — It  is  well  to  grade  the 
l>ulbs  before  potting  them,  so  that  a  proper 
balance  of  flowers  may  be  obtained  in  each  pot. 
Three  large  Hyacinth  bulbs  maj'  be  put  into  a 
li-inch  pot,  or  five  small  bulbs.  Four  large 
Narcissus  bulbs  will  be  sufficient  for  a  7-inch 
pot,  or  five  of  medium  size.  Leave  the 
crowns  of  the  bulljs  just  clear  uf  the  surface 
of  the  soil  in  the  pot,  press  down  the  soil 
firmly  and  allow  a  space  of  at  least  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  to  permit  of 
gi  ven  in  proper  quantities. 


ON 
AS 


THE    LEFT    IS    SHOWN    THE    TOl'    OF    A    SHOOT 
CUT     FROM     THE     PLANT,    ON     THE     RIOHT     A 
CPTTlNt:    PROPEKLY    MADE. 


VINES  IN  THE  COLD  GREENHOUSE.— 
It  seems  to  be  thouglit  by  many  that  as  soon  as 
the  Grapes  have  been  cut  from  the  Vines  the 
latter  need  no  further  attention  until  the 
following  spring.  Nothing  could  be  more 
erroneous,  for  not  a  little  of  the  success  of  the 
crop  depends  upon  careful  treatment  of  the 
Vines  after  the  (Jrapes  are  cut.  In  the  first 
place,  if  mildew  has  attacked  the  Vines  (as  it  is 
almost  certain  to  have  done  in  a  cold  greenhouse 
water  being  '  in  a  season  like  the  present),  all  leaves  that  fall 
should  be  carefully  gatliered  and  burnt.  If  the 
leaves,  shoots  or  berries  are  allowed  to  remain  on 
After  Treat mmf. — It  is  advisable  to  give  a  the  floor,  the  mildew  spores  hibernate  there,  and 
thorough  watering  directly  the  bulbs  are  potted,  the  following  year,  as  soon  as  conditions  are 
as  it  will  settle  the  soil  around  them  and  prevent  favourable,  mildew  will  break  out  again  worse 
their  being  lifted  out  of  the  soil  when  roots  form,  than  ever.  When  the  fruit  is  gathered  it  is 
Place  the  pots  in  a  cool  frame  or  on  ashes  in  the  '  advisable  to  shorten  the  lateral  or  side  shoots 
open  air,  cover  them  with  empty  inverted  flower-  that  produced  this  year's  fruit  and  leaves.  They 
pots,  and  finally  bur3'  all  under  ashes  or  sand,  i  may  be  cut  back  to  within  (i  inches  or  8  inches  of 
The  emptj-  pots  will  keep  the  crowns  free  from  i  the  base  with  the  object  of  encouraging  the  lower 
the  covering  material  and  thus  prevent  deformity  part  of  the  shoot  to  become  thoroughly  ripened, 
of  spikes.     Remove  the  pots  from  the  ashes  when    It  is  at  the  base  of  the  shoot  that  the  buds  to 

produce  ne.xt  year's  shoots 
and  fruit  are  situated,  and  it 
is  all  important  that  they 
should  be  well  developed  and 
properly  matured.  In  the 
spring  one  prunes  back  to 
one  or  two  buds  at  the 
extreme  base  of  this  year's 
growth,  and  unless  those  buds 
are  sound  thej'  will  fail  to 
produce  good  shoots  and 
bunches.  By  removing  some 
of  the  surplus  growths  now 
the  lower  part  of  the  shoots 
will  benefit  by  the  free  admis- 
sion of  light  and  air  thus 
made  possible.  It  is  a  bad 
plan  to  grow  other  plants  in 
the  vinery,  for  the  reason 
that  as  soon  as  the  (Jrapea  are 
cut  the  ventilators  ought  to 
be  left  open  day  and  night, 
unless  the  weather  is  frosty  ; 
in  fact,  the  roof  lights  might 
be  removed  for  a  few  months 
If  the  house  is  full  of  plants, 
it  becomes  a  matter  of  impossibility  to  give  the 
Vines  all  the  fresh  air  they  ought  to  have 
without  damaging  the  plants.  If  the  latter 
must  be  grovcn,  then  a  compromise  must  be 
effected,  giving  the  Vines  air  as  freely  as  circum- 
stances will  allow. 

MAKING  A  VINE  BORDER  is  one  of  the 
most  important  works  that  fall  to  the  lot  of  the 
gardener,  for  without  a  good  and  well-made 
border  the  Vines  will  be  a  perpetual  source  of 
worry  and  disappointment.  Bad  Grapes  are 
about  as  bad  as  anything  one  can  have  in  the 
way  of  poor  fruit,  while  there  is  nothing  more 
delicious    than    a   well-developed    and   properly 


IF  THE  CUTTINOS  ABE  DIBBLED  LN  A  SlJUARE  PAN  OR  BOX  IN  SANDY 
_^f,SOIL   IK   THIS   WAY   THEY   WILL   SOON  ROOT   IN   A   COLD   FRAME. 


the  spikes  have  grown  about  3  inches  in  length, 
and  gradually  inure  them  to  full  light. 

Frame  or  Greenhouse  Culture  is  now  the  best 
for  these  fragrant-flowered  plants,  and  when  the 
pots  are  well  filled  with  roots,  weak  doses  of 
manure  water  given  twice  each  week,  and 
occasional  applications  of  artificial  manure,  given 
according  to  directions,  will  be  beneficial.  All 
necessary  staking  should  be  done  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  avoid  stabbing  the  bulbs.  The  Roman 
Hyacinths  will  flower  first,  then  Early  Snowflake, 
Paper-white  Polyanthus  Narcissus  will  follow, 
with  other  Narcissi  to  make  a  succession.  Pots 
of  Roman  Hyacinths,  arranged  with  Maiden- 
hair Ferns,  look  charming. — Avon, 


with  advantage. 


ripened  bunch.  If  the  Vines  are  in  an  improperly- 
made  border,  no  amount  of  subsequent  care  and 
attention  will  put  them  right.  The  border  should 
be  3  feet  deep  and  4  feet  wide.  It  is  far  better  to 
make  it  4  feet  wide  than  to  make  it  twice  as  wide, 
for  a  width  of  4  feet  will  be  quite  sufficient  for  two 
years.  In  the  bottom  of  the  hole  place  a  layer  of 
broken  bricks  for  drainage.  Then  upon  this  put 
a  layer  of  whole  turves,  grass  side  downwards, 
and  on  the  outside  (the  edge  of  the  4-feet  width) 
build  a  wall  of  turves.  Then  all  the  space 
within  this  turf  wall  is  filled  with  a  prepared 
soil.  Outside  the  turf  wall  there  should  be  a 
trench  separating  the  made  Ijorder  from  the 
ordinary  ground.  The  soil  with  which  to  fill  the 
Vine  border  should  consist  of  turves,  each  chopped 
with  a  spade  into  six  pieces.  To  every  barrow- 
load  of .  soil  add  a  4  J -inch  potful  of  bones  and  a 
spadeful  of  lime  and  mortar  rubble. 


PREPARING  FOR  ALTERA- 
TIONS. 

IF  ground  is  to  be  moved  or  levelled,  or 
even  level  ground  trenched  for  planting, 
it  should  be  done  soon  enough  to  allow 
the  earth  to  settle.  It  is  unfair  to  shrubs 
and  trees  to  plant  them  in  deep  masses 
of  newly-thrown-up  earth.  For  some 
time  it  will  be  in  movement,  till  it  finally  settles 
to  its  place.  The  shifting  earth  drags  the  roots 
and  prevents  them  from  taking  good  hold. 

Haste  and  scurry  are  fatal  to  all  good  work 
in  this  as  in  all  other  things.  Often  the  garden 
designer  or  planter  is  urged  Ijy  the  owner 
of  a  place  to  begin,  even  after  Christmas,  and  to 
get  on  as  fast  as  possible,  as  he  does  not  want 
to  lose  a  season.  There  is  no  better  way  to 
lose  a  season  than  to  plant  too  late,  or,  what  is 
still  often  urged,  to  plant  too  large.  A  planta- 
tion of  young  trees  2  feet  high  put  in  at  the 
right  time  (as  early  as  possible  after  the  leaves 
have  fallen)  will  often  overtake  one  that  is 
planted  late  with  larger  trees. 

If  some  good  and  careful  garden  scheme  is 
to  be  carried  out  there  should  be  the  best  possible 
understanding  between  the  owner  of  the  place 
and  the  garden  artist  who  is  to  take  in  hand  its 
form  and  planting.  It  when  the  scheme  is  first 
put  on  paper  there  is  any  doubt  whether  it  can 
be  properly  done,  it  is  much  better  to  make  a 
fresh  design  of  obviously  less  cost  than  to  lop  or 
skimp  or  make  compromises  when  the  work  is 
well  on  the  way. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  it  is 
extremely  difficult,  in  many  oases  impossible, 
to  give  anytliing  like  an  accurate  estimate  of 
cost.  Local  conditions  vary  so  much  that 
experience  in  one  place  or  even  a  dozen  may 
be  but  little  guide  in  the  thirteenth.  An  ample 
margin  should,  therefore,  be  allowed,  and 
this  should  be  clearly  understood.  If  these 
matters  are  thus  adjusted  the  work  will  be 
a  source  of  satisfaction  to  both  employer  and 
employed,  and  will  in  itself  be  all  the  better 
for  the  harmonious  conditions  under  which  it  is 
carried  out. 

Take  carefuUj'  to  heart  these  words  (see 
Mackail's  "Life  of  William  Morris,'' Vol.  II., 
page  22)  :  "Be  careful  to  eschew  all  vagueness. 
It  is  better  to  be  caught  out  in  going  wrong 
when  you  have  a  definite  purpose  than  to  shuffle 
and  slur  so  that  people  can't  blame  you  because 
they  don't  know  what  you  are  at.  Hold  fast 
to  distinct  forms  in  art.  Don't  think  too  much 
of  style,  but  set  yourself  to  get  out  of  j'ou  what 
j'ou  think  beautiful,  and  express  it  as  cautif)usly 
as  you  please,  but,  I  repeat,  quite  distinct  and 
without  vagueness.  Always  think  your  design 
out  in  your  head  before  you  begin  to  get  it  on 
paper.  Don't  begin  by  slobbering  and  messing 
about  in  the  hope  that  something  may  come  out 
of  it.  You  must  see  it  before  you  can  draw  it, 
whether  the  design  is  of  your  own  invention  or 
Nature's," 
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GARDENING     OF     THE 
WEEK. 

FOU    THE    SOUTH    AND    SOUTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Flower    Garden. 

HKDGKS  should  now  be  neatly  trimmed 
for  the  last  time  this  reason.  In 
the  southwest  and  warm  parts  along 
the  South  Coast  Fuchsia  Riecartonii 
makes  a  splendid  hedge  or  screen. 
Itgrows  very  rapidly,  making  plants 
4  feet  to  5  feet  high  in  the  course  of  three  or  four 
years.  It  may  readily  be  propagated  at  this  time 
by  means  of  cuttings  3  inches  or  4  inches  long, 
pulled  ofl'  with  a  heel  and  dibbled  in  .sandy  soil 
under  a  handliglit. 

Escallonias  and  Veronkas  are  two  useful  shrubs 
for  seaside  planting.  Eseallonia  langleyensis  is 
beautiful  on  a  wall  or  trained  up  a  pole  in  the 
-open.  They  may  easily  be  rooted  at  this  time  by 
means  of  cuttings  put  in  under  a  hand-light ;  but 
the  best  plan  is  to  keep  a  stock  plant  in  the 
reserve  garden,  and  peg  the  shoots  down  and 
cover  with  soil,  when  they  will  root  readily. 
Screens  and  fences  of  Honeysuckles  make  a 
welcome  change,  and  should  be  more  generally 
planted.  Well-matured  pieces  about  8  inches 
long  put  in  a  west  border  will  root  readily. 

Berhrri.i  Daririiiii  makes  a  good  hedge  plant, 
and  is  best  raised  from  seed  ;  for  the  sake  of  its 
flower  it  should  not  be  trimmed  too  closely. 
Hardy  Fruit. 
As  there  has  been  a  great  lack  of  sunshine  this 
season  it  would  be  advisable  now  t(i  remove  all 
mulching  material  from  fruit  liorders.  Where 
they  are  trampled  the  ground  should  be  loosened 
with  a  digging  fork.  Borders  against  liigh  walls 
may  be  dry,  and  if  so,  should  be  watered. 

Japanese,  Winebci-ry  {Bnbns  phn-nicolasius). — 
A  row  of  tliis  is  very  useful  during  September, 
making  excellent  tarts  and  a  good  preserve, 
especially  when  mixed  with  Apples.  When  the 
fruit  is  finished,  the  nets  should  be  removed,  the 
old  wood  out  out  and  the  young  growths  secured 
to  their  supports,  as  recommended  for  Raspberries. 

Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Vhti-ries,  where  ripe  or  ripening  fruit  is 
hanging,  require  careful  ventilation  and  manage 
ment  at  this  time,  a  dry  buoyant  atmosphere  being 
maintained.  Give  plenty  ot  ventiliition  during 
fine  weather,  leaving  a  little  on  all  night. 
During  damp  weather  the  hot-water  pipes  should 
be  kept  just  warm,  guarding  against  high  tem- 
peratures ;  for  Muscats  the  night  temperature 
should  not  fall  below  6.'>°.  If  it  is  necessary  to 
water  inside  borders  it  should  be  done  early  on 
the  mornings  of  fine  days.  As  fast  as  houses  are 
cleared  of  fruit  means  should  be  taken  to  cleanse 
them  if  infested  with  insects.  Where  mealy 
bug  is  present  fumigation  with  cyanide  of 
potassium  should  be  tried.  We  did  a  house  last 
week,  using '2oz.  of  cyanide  of  potassium  per  l.fHXI 
cubic  feet.  For  every  '2oz.  of  cyanide  use  4oz.  of 
(fluid)  sulphuric  acid  and  8oz.  of  water  ;  put  the 
water  in  an  earthenware  vessel  and  add  the  acid 
to  it,  wrap  the  cyanide  in  tissue  or  blotting 
paper,  place  in  the  vessel  of  acid  and  water  and 
leave  the  house  as  quickly  as  possible.  The 
above  killed  all  the  bug  and  did  not  affect  the 
foliage  of  Vines  or  plants  in  the  house.  The 
house  was  kept  shut  for  two  hours.  The  h(juse 
should  be  drj'  and  the  temperature  as  low  as 
possible,  doing  it  towards  evening,  when  the  sun 
is  ott  the  house.  Arrange  means  for  opening  at 
least  part  of  the  ventilators  from  the  outside, 
but  do  not  enter  the  house  for  an  hour  after  it  is 
opened.  Used  as  above  by  a  careful  man  there 
is  no  danger,  but  ever3one  must  bear  in  mind 
the  deadly  character  of  this  poison. 
Plants  Under  (Jlass. 

Chrynanthemums. — Before  housing   the   plants 
all  dead  leaves  should  be  picked  oft  and  the  pots 


washed,  (iive  them  as  much  room  as  possible 
and  plenty  of  air.  All  late-flowering  sorts 
should  be  kept  outside  as  long  as  possible  and 
some  liglit  shelter  of  rods  or  laths  should  be 
arranged  so  that  they  can  be  protected  in  case 
of  frost. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Bee/root.  —  As  large  coarse  roots  are  not 
desirable,  this  crop  should  now  be  lifted  and 
stored,  taking  great  care  not  to  break  the  roots. 
They  maj'  be  stored  in  a  cellai  or  under  the 
shade  of  a  tree  outdoors,  building  them  up  in  a 
neat  ridged  heap,  and  mixing  sifted  ashes  or 
sand  with  them,  covering  the  whole  about  1  foot 
deep  witli  soil  or  ashes. 

Banner  Beans,  while  plentiful,  .should  be 
salted  down  in  earthenware  jars  for  winter 
use.  With  improved  appliances  for  bottling, 
more  fruit  and  vegetables  might  profitably  be 
preserved. 

Fennel  {Sireei). — Where  this  is  in  demand  seed 
should   now  be  sown  in  drills  18  inches   apart, 
thinning  out  to  9  inches  or  12  inches  when  fit  to 
handle  ;  it  will  be  ready  for  use  next  spring. 
John  Coutts. 
{Gardener  to  Sir  T.  Dyke  Acland,  Bart. ) 

Killerton  Gardens,  Exeter. 


Flower  Garden. 
Herliacemi^K    Plants. — Where    borders   require 
rearranging  the  present  is  a  good  time  to  make 
a  start.  W.  H.  La.mbert. 

(Gardener  to  Earl  Grey. ) 
Howick,  Northumberland. 


FOR  THE  NORTH  AND  NORTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

C.iLADums.  These  should  now  be  dried  off 
preparatorj'  to  being  stored  away  for  the  winter. 
Water  is  gradually  withheld  until  the  plants 
have  lost  their  leaves.  They  need  a  dry  place, 
with  a  warm  temperature  tor  winter  quarters. 

Achimenes. — These  maj'  be  allowed  to  go  tci 
rest,  gradually  withholding  water.  They  ought 
to  be  placed  on  a  vinery  shelf  or  in  a  cool  house 
where  frost  cannot  reach  them.  The  roller 
blinds  may  now  be  entirely  dispensed  with  and 
fixed  shading  removed.  The  glass,  externally, 
should  receive  a  good  washing. 

Housing  Plants. — Any  that  are  liable  to  injury 
by  frost  must  now  be  removed  insirle,  previously 
washing  the  glass  outside  and  in.  Keep  the 
house  cool,  not  employing  fire-heat  for  the 
present,  and  allow  plenty  of  ventilation.  Poin- 
settias  will  recjuire  an  atmospheric  temperature 
of  OO"  to  lio",  being  kept  close  to  the  glass  and 
exposed  to  light  and  sunshine.  Ventilate  freely 
at  first.  Chrj'santhemums  that  are  showing 
flowers  should  be  placed  under  cover,  otherwise 
the  damp  atmosphere  will  cause  them  to  decay. 

Fruits   Under  Glass. 

Vines. — In  early  and  mid-season  houses  from 
which  the  Grapes  have  been  cut  the  lateral 
growths  should  now  be  shortened  to  six  or  seven 
l)uds  from  the  main  rods  in  order  to  help  the 
ripening  of  the  wood.  Ventilate  freely  night 
and  da}',  and  if  the  bunches  were  shaded  the 
shading  should  be  removed.  If  red  spider  or 
thrips  have  infested  the  foliage,  give  a  thorough 
washing  with  the  .syringe  until  clean. 

Winter  Tomatoes. — As  the  sun-heat  declines, 
proportiimate  use  of  fire-heat  must  be  employed, 
maintaining  a  free  atmosphere  for  setting  and 
swelling  the  fruit.  As  the  season  advances  less 
water  will  be  required  at  the  roots. 

Hardy  Fruit. 

Preparation  of  Grotmd  for  Fruit  Trees. — 
Where  new  plantations  are  to  be  made  or  old, 
worn-out  specimens  replaced,  this  will  now  need 
attention.  In  the  case  of  new  ground,  if  the 
area  is  not  too  large,  it  should  certainly  be 
trenched,  and  if  badly  drained  should  be  seen 
to.  For  young  trees  the  old  soil  should,  as  far 
as  is  possilile,  lie  cleared  away.  If  this  cannot 
be  done,  at  least  a  fair  proportion  of  new  loam 
and  road  scrapings  and  trimmings  nnist  lie  mixed 
with  it.  The  ground  is  worked  to  the  depth  of 
2h  feet  liefore  planting.  Manure  will  not  lie 
needed  for  the  first  year  or  two. 
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PREPARATION     OF     LAND    AND 
ROTaTI'  iN     OF    CROPS. 

IT  is  of  little  use  spending  money  on  manure 
and  other  sundries  with  the  hope  of  pulling 
a  poor  crop  into  condition,  unless  the  soil 
in  which  it  is  growing  has  been  thoroughly 
prepared  in  the  first  instance.  At  this 
season  many  crops  are  being  cleared  from 
the  ground,  and,  therefore,  a  start  should  be 
made  to  improve  the  fertility  of  the  soil  for  next 
season's  produce.  The  nature  of  the  soil  to  be 
dealt  with  should  be  considered  in  the  first  place. 
It  is  obvious  that  a  heavy  clay  requires  different 
treatment  from  a  light  sandy  soil.  One  important 
work  is  absolutely  necessary  in  dealing  with  all 
soils,  viz.,  deep  digging  or  trenching.  If  the 
soil  is  heavy  clay,  road  sweepings,  leaf-mould, 
old  mortar  rubbish  and  horse  manure  should  be 
freely  used,  burying  this  between  the  layers  of 
soil  as  the  «ork  of  trenching  proceeds,  AH  the 
green  refuse  at  hand  may  also  be  placed  in  the 
bottom  of  the  trench,  which  should  be  at  least 
2  feet  deep.  In  dealing  with  a  light,  sandj'  or 
gravel  soil,  manure  of  a  heavier  nature  should  be 
used,  such  as  pig,  cow  or  sheep  manure — a 
mixture  of  the  three  is  excellent.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  allow  the  manure  to  decay  before  being  used. 
Dig  it  in  when  fresh,  so  that  the  soil  is  enriched 
by  the  absorption  of  all  the  valuable  plant  food 
it  contains. 

The  Rotation  of  Crops. 
Vegetables  having  tap-roots,  such  as  Beetroot, 
Carrots  and  Parsnips,  should  follow  Cabbage, 
Cauliflower  or  Broccoli,  which  are  surface-rooting. 
The  most  exhaustive  vegetable  crops  are  Cabbages 
and  Potatoes.  Peas,  Spinach,  Lettuce  or  other 
salads  that  do  not  occupy  the  ground  for  any 
great  length  of  time  should  be  followed  by 
Cabbage.  Peas  succeed  well  after  Celery,  and 
Onions,  Potatoes  and  Turnips  after  Peas  and 
Beans.  Strawberries  may  follow  earl}'  crops  of 
Potatoes.  For  this  important  crop  an  abundance 
of  manure  must  be  used  in  preparing  the  ground. 
Raspberries,  Red,  Black  and  White  Currants  all 
require  deeply-dug  ground  and  heavy  manuring. 
The  Black  Currant  will  succeed  in  rather  damp 
soil ;  some  of  the  finest  fruits  I  have  seen  were 
produced  from  bushes  growing  on  the  bank  of  a 
river,  which  partly  encircled  an  old  garden. 
Munden  Gardens,  Watford.  C.  Ruse. 


TOMATO    CASCADE.  ' 

This  singularly  interesting  and  most  attractive 
Tomato  is  employed  in  one  of  the  long  glass  j 
corridors  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore,  with  | 
excellent  decorative  effect.  Defoliated  plants  ' 
some  (i  feet  in  height  are  placed  at  short  intervals 
along  each  side,  and  the  long  racemes  or  strings  of 
bright  red  fruits  hang  down  in  rich  profusion. 
Certainly  no  similar  Tomato  gives  such  very 
pleasing  effects  in  this  way.  Were  the  decorative 
quality  the  variety's  sole  recommendation  it 
would,  perhaps,  not  be  high  praise  ;  but  the 
fruits  are  very  sweet  and  refreshing,  and  being 
of  the  size  of  small  Cherries  are  much  more 
pleasant  to  eat  than  large  pulpy  fruit.  The 
green  fruits  are  first-rate  pickled  :  indeed,  none 
are  better  for  this  purpose.  Racemes  of  fruits  range 
from  18  inches  to  30  inches  long.  Interspersed 
with  these  Tomatoes  are  Humeas  in  flower  and 
especially  quantities  of  the  tall  white  pyramidal 
Campanulas.  Gardeners  wanting  some  decora- 
tive novelty  for  similar  purposes  might  well 
grow  plants  of  this  Tomato,  A.  D. 
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ANSWERS 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answers.— The  Editnr  iiUenda 
to  make  TUE  GARDEN  helpful  to  all  readers  who  deidre 
assistance,  no  matter  jfhat  the  branch  of  gardenimj  may 
be,  and  with  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
"Answers  to  C&rresp&ndents"  column.  All  communica- 
tions should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  mdy,  and  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  IHE 
Garden,  iO,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  Lmidon, 
W.C.  Letters  on  business  shmild  be  sent  to  the  PnBLiSHER 
The  nante  aivi  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  de^gnation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the 
paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  shotild 
be  on  a  separate  pieee  of  paper. 


FLOWER    GARDEN. 
Autumn -sown    Sweet    Peas   (C. 

Davis). — You  sowed  the  Sweet  Peas  much  too 
early.  Instead  of  sowing  them  early  in  August, 
you  should  have  waited  until  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember or  early  October.  By  sowing  late,  the 
plants  do  not  get  very  tall  before  the  winter  and 
are  easily  earthed  up  as  some  protection  from 
frost.  If  you  have  a  greenhouse,  you  might  take 
them  up  very  carefully  and  pot  them,  keeping  in 
the  greenhouse  until  they  bloom.  If,  however, 
they  are  not  of  special  value,  we  should  advise 
you  to  sow  another  lot  at  the  time  mentioned  and 
let  the  others  do  the  best  they  can,  earthing  them 
well  up  at  the  base  when  the  cold  weather  comes, 

COttagre  garden  (  West  ^((.^c.c).— There 
is  notliing  to  excel  the  common  lierbaceous 
perennials  for  a  succession  of  colour  and  fragrance 
if  you  must  have  plants  that  need  the  least 
attention.  You  should  plant  bulbs  largely,  such 
as  Daffodils,  Tulips,  Snowdrops  and  Crocuses. 
Then  would  come  Doronieum  Harpur  Crewe, 
Wallflowers,  Anemones,  German,  Spanish  and 
English  Irises,  Lupinus  polyphyllus  and  p.  albus, 
Heuehera,  Pieonies,  Pyrethrums,  Gaillardias, 
Delphiniums,  Phloxes,  JSIonarda  (Bee  Balm), 
Lychnis  chalcedonica.  (ieura  coccineum  and 
Heldreichi,  Papaver  orientale,  Evening  Prim- 
roses, Hollyhocks,  Campanula  persicifolia, 
Michaelmas  Daisies,  Montbretias,  Carnations, 
Pinks,  and  early-flowering  Chrj'santhemums. 
Sweet  Williams  and  Canterbury  Bells,  and  such 
annuals  as  Mignonette.  Larkspur,  Love-in-a-Mist, 
Rose  JIallow  and  Marigolds  would  be  essential. 
The  bulbs  should  be  planted  at  once  and  the 
perennials  t(->wards  the  end  of  October. 

Lilies  aftep  flowering  (Macfeld).  —  The  best 
thing  to  do  with  the  Liliums  is,  as  you  suggest,  to  make  up 
a  bed  out  of  doors  for  them  and  plant  them  there. 
.Speciosum  (lancifoluim)  varieties  do  splendidly  out  of 
doors,  but  you  cannot  expect  the  same  success  with  longi- 
florum  and  Harrisii.  Dig  the  bed  well  -2  feet  or  3  feet 
deep,  and  if  it  is  at  all  heavy  mix  some  leaf-soil  and  sand 
with  it.  .Such  as  speciosum,  longiflorum,  candidum, 
croceuni  and  Martagon  grow  in  ordinary  soil,  but  peat  is 
necessary  for  auratum  and  some  others. 

DafiTodils  not  blooming  (C.  Dams).~Xs  Daffodil 
bulbs  are  so  cheap  we  should  advise  your  throwing  away 
those  thiit  never  bloom  and  buying  a  fresh  stock.  Vou 
would  find  it  worth  while  to  take  up  the  bulbs  every  two 
or  three  years,  carefully  sorting  the  large  from  the  small 
and  replanting  the  former  only  in  the  beds  or  borders. 
You  could  grow  on  the  small  bulhs  in  a  reserve  border  for 
a  year  or  two  until  they  reached  flowering  size.  If  you 
treated  the  bulbs  in  this  way,  well  digging  the  soil  before 
replanting  and  adding  a  little  manure,  they  would  thrive 
better  than  they  now  do  left  alone  from  one  season  to 
another. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 
Planting:  shrubs  i-J-  ^-  5.).— Planted 

at  the  distances  given  below,  the  different  sub- 
jects named  will  form  effective  groups  that,  even 
after  the  lapse  of  years,  will  not  become  over- 
crowded ;  V)ut  if  required  for  immediate  effect 
they  may  be  placed  closer  together.  Even  then 
a  certain  amount  depends  upon  the  size  of  the 
plants  that  are  available.     8ea  Buckthorn,  4  feet 


to  .")  feet  ;  Anielanchier  canadensis,  4  feet  to 
5  feet ;  Philadelphus  grandiflorus,  6  feet  to 
S  feet  ;  P.  Mont  Blanc,  3  feet  to  4  feet  ;  P. 
Manteau  d'Hermine,  3  feet  to  4  feet ;  Pruuus 
triloba  flore-pleno,  4  feet  to  /i  feet ;  P.  japonica 
rosea  plena,  3  feet ;  P.  Munie,  6  feet  to  S  feet  ; 
Pyrus  coronaria  flore-pleno,  8  feet  to  10  feet  ;  P. 
Schiedeekeri.  (>  feet ;  P.  neidwitzkiana,  H  feet  to 
S  feet  :  and  C^rasus  Pseudo-cerasus,  ti  feet  to 
S  leet. 

Buddleia  and  Fremontia  (Penxanie).— If  yon 
wish  to  rtower  the  two  subjects  named  the  better  way  will 
lie  to  leave  them  unpiuned,  for  if  cut  back,  shoots,  not 
flowers,  will  be  the  result.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
twjth  are  naturally  trees,  hence  the  best  results  from  a 
floral  point  of  view  are  obtained  when  they  reach  a  good 
size. 

Clipping'  YewT  trees  {J.  Erdes).— Yew  trees  even 
when  old  may  lie  cut  back  hard  with  but  little  risk.  The 
best  time  to  carry  out  this  operation  is  in  early  spring, 
as  soon  as  the  cold  harsh  winds  of  March  are  past.  It 
will  be  a  great  help  if  the  trees  are  very  old  to  give  them 
a  good  top-diessing  of  decayed  manure  and  leaf-mould, 
with  a  soaking  of  water  occasionally  if  the  summer  is  a 
diy  one. 

Manuring*  Yew  hedge  (Hon.  Mr.s.  II.  T.).— 
Yews  take  some  time  to  become  established  after  trans- 
planting, and  giving  them  manure  at  this  stage  would 
probably  do  more  harm  than  good.  We  should  not 
manure  them  now,  but  next  spring,  say,  in  Apiil,  give 
them  a  good  mulch  of  well-rotted  manure.  It  is  important 
to  keep  them  well  watered  during  dry  weather,  and  once 
a  week  diluted  liquid  manure  from  the  farmyard  might  be 
given  during  the  summer. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 
Gepaniums  unsatisfactory  (fi.  L.). 

The  trouble  with  your  Geraniums  is  caused  by 
aphides,  popularly  termed  green  fly.  The  red 
spots  on  the  leaves  and  on  the  stems  are  caused 
by  the  punctures  of  these  insect  pests,  which  do 
the  greater  part  of  the  damage  while  the  leaf 
is  very  young.  Several  similiar  instances  have 
come  under  our  notice  this  year.  Aphides  can 
be  readily  destroyed  by  fumigating  with  tobacco, 
or,  better  still,  vaporising  with  XL  All  Vaporiser. 
The  latter,  though  far  more  destructive  to  insect 
pests,  does  not  aft'eet  the  expanded  blossoms  as 
tobacco  smoke  does. 

Green  fly  on  Cinerarias  (Enquirer). 

It  is  unfortunate  that  you  cannot  fumigate  the 
frame  in  which  the  Cinerarias  are  growing,  as 
this  is  by  far  the  most  convenient  and  effectual 
method  of  getting  rid  of  this  troublesome  pest. 
Could  you  not  fumigate  with  the  XL  All  insecti- 
cide? It  is  quite  easy  to  use,  and  does  not  harm 
even  the  tenderest  plants.  However,  if  j'ou 
cannot  fumigate,  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  mix 
up  an  insecticide  in  a  pail  of  water  and  dip  the 
tips  of  the  shoots  into  the  mixture.  You  could 
either  purchase  one  of  the  many  excellent  con- 
centrated insecticides  that  are  advertised,  and 
use  according  to  the  directions  given,  or,  if  you 
prefer  it,  mix  up  one  of  your  own.  Perhaps  the 
most  useful  is  Quassia  water,  which  is  made  by 
soaking  lib.  of  Quassia  chips  in  cold  water  for 
three  hours,  then  boiling  for  at  least  twelve 
hours  in  a  gallon  of  water.  Strain  out  the  chips, 
add  lOoz.  of  soft  soap  and  enough  water  to  make 
ten  gallons  of  the  mixture. 

Primula  {A.  L.).— It  is  impossible  for  us  even  to 
guess  at  the  name  of  the  Primula  from  the  description  you 
give,  and  the  only  way  we  could  tell  you  the  name  would 
be  l)y  your  sending  us  a  flower.  It  might  possibly-  be  one 
of  the  forms  of  P.  Sieboldi. 

Carnations  fop  sale  (.V.  V.  Z.).~\Ve  think  you 
would  do  far  better  if  you  disposed  of  your  small  supplies 
locally.  It  would  not  be  worth  your  while  to  send  such  a 
small  number  of  blooms  to  a  wholesale  dealer  in  London. 
Try  a  local  florist ;  doubtless  he  will  be  only  too  glad  to 
take  them.  Enchantress  is  certainly  indispensable,  and 
Mrs.  Lawson,  too.  We  should  be  inclined  to  grow  ilrs. 
Burnett,  the  new  salmon  shade,  as  well  as  one  of  the  dark 
reds,  such  as  Harlowarden. 

Fern  fronds  damag'ed  (E.  A.  C.).— Slugs  are 
responsible  for  the  damage  done  to  your  Ferns.  We  do 
not  wonder  that  you  have  not  found  the  slugs,  for  they 
come  out  at  night,  and  you  appear  only  to  have  searched 
during  the  day.  Place  little  heaps  of  bran  or  sawdust 
here  and  there  on  pieces  of  pot,  or  put  some  slices  of 
Potatoes  and  Carrots  about  among  the  Ferns.  Examine 
these  baits  in  the  evening  about  nine  or  ten  o'clock  with 
the  help  of  a  lantern,  and  we  shall  be  surprised  if  you  do 
not  catch  a  number  of  slugs  feeding  upon  them. 


Ferns  damaged  (FcrHj,V— The  fronds  of  I'teris 
were  very  badly  attacked  by  thrips,  the  presence  of  which 
would  indicate  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  structure  in 
which  they  were  grown  was  too  hot  and  dry.  This  would 
also  account  for  the  Fuchsias  and  Begonias  having  the 
same  rusty  appearance.  The  fronds  of  Gymnogramma 
seemed  to  us  in  fairly  pood  condition.  They  need  to  be 
kept  slightly  warmer  than  the  Pteris,  with  a  lieht  ami 
l>uoyant  atmosphere.  Vaporising  with  the  XL  All 
N'aporiser  will  destroy  the  thrips. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 
Disappointingr'Tea  Roses (//.  /.  N.). 

We  shoiild  advise  you  to  give  the  plants  another 
trial  out  of  doors  before  you  plant  them  under 
frames,  for  we  do  not  believe  you  would  get  as 
much  pleasure  out  of  them  in  this  way.  The 
cold  wet  weather  we  have  had  this  season  has 
been  unfavourable  to  Tea  Roses,  and  it  would  be 
especially  so  in  the  Midlands.  We  see  no  reason 
why  you  should  not  grow  them  in  frames  if  you 
wish,  providing  they  have  plenty  of  light  and 
air  and  space  in  which  to  grow.  Perhaps  your 
selection  of  varieties  is  a  poor  one.  Why  not  try 
some  Hybrid  Teas,  which  are  not  so  tender  and 
are  in  many  cases  quite  as  beautiful  as  the  Teas. 

Roses  on  poor  soil  (Enquirer).— When 
Roses  are  growni  on  poor  or  gravelly  soil,  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  mulch  the  beds  in  the  spring,  for 
this  benefits  the  Roses  throughout  the  summer, 
and,  if  the  weather  should  be  hot  and  dry,  tlie 
soil  is  kept  moist  by  this  means.  They  would 
doubtless  also  benefit  by  an  application  about 
every  ten  days  of  liquid  manure  water,  first 
applied  when  the  Rose  buds  begin  to  show.  You 
would  probably  find  Hop  JIanure  valuable  for 
your  light  soil.  This  is  much  more  conveniently 
and  easily  applied  than  the  farmyard  manure. 
As  to  the  best  mixture  for  getting  rid  of  green 
fly  on  Roses,  you  cannot  do  better  than  purchase 
one  of  the  insecticides  advertised,  or  else  use 
the  (4>uassia  chips  mentioned  recently. 

Roses  for  pergrola  (West  Sussex).— 
(iood  Roses  for  the  pergola  would  be  Reine  Olga 
de  Wurtemburg  (bright  crimson),  Aimi'r-e  Vibert 
(white),  Felicite  Perpetue  (white),  Dorothy 
Perkins  (pink),  Crimson  Rambler  (bright  red), 
Lenehtstern  (pink  and  white),  Tea  Rambler 
(coppery  pink),  Heli^'ne  (pale  violet  and  blush), 
Conrad  F.  Meyer  (silvery  rose),  Hiawatha  (crim- 
son with  white  eye)  and  Alister  Stella  (iray 
(pale  yellow).  As  dwarfs  or  bushes  such  Roses 
as  the  following  would  be  quite  indispensable  : 
Frau  Karl  Drusohki,  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay,  La 
France,  La  Tosca,  Mrs.  .John  Laing,  Captain 
Hay  ward,  Liberty,  Hugh  Dickson,  (>.  Nabonnand, 
Gustave  Regis,  Corallina,  Anna  Olivier,  Mme. 
Ravary,  Commandant  Felix  Faure,  Caroline 
Testout,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Griiss  an  Teplitz 
and  t,j)ueen  of  Spain. 

White  Roses  for  cutting'  (  Undeaded). 
For  a  border  facing  east  3'ou  require  good  hardy 
sorts.  One  of  the  best  to  grow  is  Frau  Karl 
Druschki.  Some  of  the  plants  could  be  on 
standards  or  trained  to  5-feet  and  <5-feet  stakes 
as  pillars,  while  others  could  be  kept  as  low 
bushes,  '2  feet  to  3  feet  in  height.  Another 
beautiful  sort  is  Mme.  Alfred  Carriere.  This 
should  be  grown  as  standard  or  pillar.  Boule  de 
Neige,  Margaret  Dickson  and  Irene  are  other 
first-rate  sorts  of  strong  growth  that  shoidd 
either  be  planted  in  the  background  or  grown  as 
standards  or  pillars.  Sorts  for  the  front  row 
would  be  Merveille  de  L3'on,  Mme.  Fannj'  de 
Forest  and  Baronne  de  Maynard.  Mme.  Hurdy 
is  a  very  lovely  old  Rose,  but  it  only  blooms 
once  in  .June  ;  and  the  old  variety,  Mme. 
Plantier,  summer  flowering  only,  is  also  very 
valuable  for  early  cutting. 

Caroline  Testout  faillngr  (L.  C.).— It  is  a  pity 
you  did  not  send  us  the  plant.  .Sometimes  plants  go  off 
like  this  owing  to  some  deleterious  matter  in  the  soil,  or 
it  may  he  that  ants  have  been  working  at  the  roots.  This 
sometimes  happens.  Often  plants  that  are  budded  on  the 
Manetti  stock  will  suddenly  go  off  like  this,  owing  to 
defective  union  of  the  Kose  and  the  stock.  If  the  plants 
have  had  heavy  dressings  of  manure,  or  liquid  manure  has 
been  given  too  strongly,  the  cause  of  failure  may  be  traced 
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to  this.  We  have  known  cAseB  where  artificial  manures 
have  been  mixed  with  the  soil  in  preparing  the  beds,  and 
the  prowth  the  next  season  has  been  remarkable,  hut  the 
stimulant  given  has  had  a  most  disastrous  after-eiifect,  the 
plants  eventually  succumbing  to  manure  poisoning. 

China  Roses  (Bon.  Mrs.  H.  T.).—lt  you  carpeted 
the  Koae-beds  with  .Sedum  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
mulch  them,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  during  spring  and 
early  summer  you  should  not  give  them  diluted  liciuid 
farmyard  manure  with  advantage,  say,  once  a  week,  lirst 
watering  the  bed  with  clear  water  if  dry. 

Roses  fop  pepsola  (C.  H.  /.'.).— It  is  inadvisable 
to  plant  a  pergola  witn  one  variety  of  Rose  only.  There 
are  now  so  many  and  such  beautiful  strong-growing 
climbers  that  it  would  be  folly  to  plant  one  or  even  two 
or  three  kinds  only.  What  are  called  Rambler  Roses, 
such  as  Crimson  Rambler,  Lady  Gay,  Dorothy  Perkins, 
Hiawatha,  Dawson,  Dundee  Rambler,  Celine  Forestier, 
Paul's  Tarmine  Pillar  and  Cheshunt  Hybrid  are  but  a  few 
of  the  many  good  clinibei's  from  which  you  can  select. 

Rose  foliagre  bligrhted  (G.  H.  i.).— Vour  plant 
is  suffering  from  a  bad  attack  of  red  spider.  If  you 
examine  the  underside  of  the  foliage  with  a  magnifying 
glass  you  will  see  hundreds  of  the  little  pests.  To  keep 
the  red  spider  in  check  the  atmosphere  must  be  kept 
moist  and  the  foliage  syringed  on  the  underside  with  a 
powerful  spray  of  water.  To  see  red  spider  in  a  house  of 
Roses  really  indicates  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
grower.  It  can  only  be  kept  down  by  the  frequent  use  of 
the  syringe  on  every  favourable  occasion.  We  believe  the 
Rose  to  be  Duchesse  d'Auerstwdt. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 
Cuprant  bushes  bligrhted  {O.  a  «.). 

The  leave.s  \\hieh  you  sent  to  us  were  in  a 
deplorable  state,  covered  chiefly  ivith  a  filthy 
deposit,  and  there  were  also  scale  insects  upon 
them.  Evidently  the  trees  want  a  thorough  good 
cleansing,  and  you  can  do  this  as  soon  as  the 
fruits  are  gathered  by  syringing  them  with 
parafiin  emulsion,  i'ou  would  probably  need  to 
do  this  several  times  in  succession  at  intervals  of 
a  few  days  until  the  trees  were  quite  clean. 
Paraffin  emulsion  is  made  by  dissolving  one  quart 
of  soft  soap  in  two  quarts  of  boiling  water. 
While  the  water  is  still  boiling  add  one  pint  of 
paraffin  (not,  however,  over  a  fire)  and  at  once 
work  the  mixture  well  with  the  syringe  for  five 
or  ten  minutes.  To  one  pint  of  emulsion  add 
ten  pints  of  soft  water  before  using.  During  the 
winter  you  should  syringe  your  Currant  bushes 
with  caustic  alkali  solution.  This  is  a  splendid 
winter  wa-sh  for  fruit  trees,  and  if  you  will  write 
to  us  later  on  we  will  tell  you  how  this  is  made  up. 

Plum  tree  not  fpuiting  {F.  Xicol).— 

We  believe  j'our  Washington  Plum  tree  has  been 
grown  in  too  rich  a  soil.  Gumming  in  fruit  trees 
is  often  caused  by  too  luxuriant  growth  in  rich 
soil.  The  result  of  this  gross  growth  is  that  the 
shoots  do  not  become  ripened  properly ;  then 
when  pruned,  especially  if  hard  pruned,  gumming 
is  liable  to  ensue.  If  the  wood  is  not  ripened  it 
is  liable  to  injury  from  frost,  which  also  might 
cause  gumming.  It  is  probable  that  the  tree  was 
not  lifted  since  planting  time  until  you  took  it 
up  two  years  ago.  We  should  advise  lifting  it 
again  in  late  October  and  replanting  in  a  sunny 
spot  (should  it  now  happen  to  be  in  the  shade), 
and  in  soil  that  is  not  too  rich  and  that  will  not 
be  manured.  It  would  be  well  to  lift  it  every 
year  in  late  October  for  two  or  three  years  until 
it  gets  into  proper  fruit-bearing  condition.  Take 
care  not  to  replant  it  deeply.  Where  the  gum- 
ming is  slight,  it  may  be  cured  by  well  washing 
the  bark  with  a  brush  and  water  in  damp 
weather.  Do  not  attempt  to  correct  gross  shoots 
by  pruning  them,  but  by  root-pruning.  The 
shoots  should  also  be  summer-pruned,  then  there 
will  be  little  winter  pruning  to  do. 

Best  dessept  Apples  (/>.  G.  //.).— You  cannot 
expect  the  best  results  from  Apple  trees  if  the  soil  is  very 
light  and  sandy,  and  you  would  probably  llnd  Cherries 
more  satisfactory.  When  planting  the  .\pple  trees  make 
a  large  hole  for  each  tree,  and  plant  in  good  turfy  soil  so 
as  to  give  the  tree  a  fair  start.  When  planting  is  finished 
leave  the  soil  hare  for  4  feet  away  from  the  stem.  We  can 
recommend  the  following  late  dessert  Apples  :  .Ellington 
Pippin  (in  season  November  to  February),  Lord  Burghley 
(February  and  March),  .Stumier  Pippin  (March  to  .Tune), 
Duke  of  Devonshire  (March  to  May),  Rosemary  Russet 
(December  to  JIarch),  Allen'.s  Everlasting  ( \pril  and  Jlay) 
and  Fearn's  Pippin  (February  to  April).  A  good  early 
Peach  for  a  cold  Peach  house  is  Grosse  Mignonne  or 
Duchess  of  York.  | 


Goosebeppy  moth  ((/.  MarUjn).  —  The  chrysalis 
yoii  sent  is  that  of  the  Gooseberry  and  Currant  or  Magpie 
moth  ( Abraseus  grosulariata),  a  very  common  insect.  From 
what  you  say,  I  expect  the  birds  have  destroyed  most  of 
the  chrysalides.  The  one  you  sent  had  been  emptied  of 
the  insects  it  contained.  However,  you  should  look  the 
bushes  well  over  and  destroy  any  you  can  find.  Any  dead 
leaves  which  do  not  fall  off  with  the  others  should  be 
examined,  as  they  very  probably  have  a  chrysalis  hidden 
in  them.  This  insect  does  not  make  its  chrj'salides  in  the 
ground,  but  in  the  shelter  of  a  leaf,  which  it  generally 
curls  up  by  spinning  threads  from  edge  to  edge,  or  in  some 
other  sheltered  position.  The  moth  may  often  be  seen 
flying  about  in  the  daytime.  It  has  large  wings,  which 
measure  about  IJ  inches,  or  rather  more,  from  tip  to  tip. 
The  ground  colour  is  whitish,  with  black  spots  and  some 
yellow  blotches.  It  flies  badly  and  in  apparently  an  aim- 
less manner.  They  should  be  destroyed  whenever  the 
opportunity  occurs.  The  caterpillars  are  best  destroyed 
by  hand-picking,  though  spraying  the  bushes  with  parafiin 
emulsion  is  fairly  effective,  but  no  insecticide  can  well  be 
used  until  the  crop  is  gathered.— G.  S.  S. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Books  on  Gapdenlng:  ((Jodiia).— "Gardening 
for  Beginners"  (12s.  6il.)or  "Gardening  ilade  Easy"  (Is.) 
would  suit  you.  Both  are  published  by  Messrs.  George 
Newne^,  Limited,  .Southampton  .Street,  Laidon. 

Calcium  capblde  as  manupe  (J.  F.  .S.).— This 
highly  chemical  compound  should  be  applied  to  fruit 
trees,  whether  Peaches  or  others,  very  sparingly,  that  is 
to  say,  a  tablespoonful  to  a  square  yard  of  soil,  and  then 
be  gently  forked  in.  Y'ou  would  d©  better  to  remove  the 
old  surface  soil  down  to  the  roots  and  replace  it  with 
turfy  loam  from  an  old  pasture.  Having  mixed  in  it  one- 
eighth  of  its  bulk  of  wood  ashes  and  old  mortar  lime, 
sprinkle  for  each  tree  lib.  or  pint  of  basic  slag.  .Stir  it 
into  the  new  soil,  and  when  dry  tread  it  all  down  llmi ; 
then  during  the  winter  add  a  mulch  of  long  stable  manure, 
and  next  May  a  thicker  mulch. 

Names    of  fpult.  —  H.   M.  —  Apple    Domino. 

J.  (J.— Plum  Prince  of  Wales. B.  H.  Johiismi.^PeaTs: 

1,  Louise  Bonne  de  .Tersey ;  2,  .Swan's  Egg ;  3,  Williams' 
Bon  Chretien  ;  4,  Aston  Town  ;  5,  Duchesse  d'.\ngouleme  ; 
6,  General  Todtleben.  Apples:  1,  Wellington;  2,  Old 
Hawthornden  ;  3,  Stoke  Pippin  ;  4,  AValtham  Abbey  .Seed- 
ling ;  ,i,  .Schoolmaster ;  C,  Cellini ;  7,  Court  of  Wick ;  S, 
Sugar-loaf  Pippin ;  9,  Gloria  Mundi ;  10,  Alfriston  ;  11, 
Lord  .Suffleld. 

Names  of  plants.— P.  H.  E.—1,  Pteris  longifolia  ; 

2,  Adiantum  concinnum  var.  latum ;  3,  A.  Capillus- 
Veneris;  4,  A.  formosum ;   .^,  A.  concinnum;   6,  A.  poly- 

phyllum. S.    Smith.— I,    Carnation    Raby    Castle;    3, 

evidently  Carnation  Salamander ;  2,  4  and  5,  florists' 
varieties  of  Carnations  are  so  numerous  that  we  cannot 
undertake  to  name  them  unless  quite  distinct ;  (\  <Kuothera 
riparia ;  7,  Anthemis  tinctoria ;  S,  Mesembryanthemum 
sp. ;    9,   .Solanum  jasminoides  ;    10,   Lupinus  polyphyllus 

roseus. Velti — 1,  Rose  Marie  van  Houtte  ;   2,  Veronica 

longifolia  var.  rosea ;  3,  Matricaria  inodora  var.  flore- 
pleno ;   4,  'Veronica  longifolia ;   5,   Symphoricarpus  race- 

mosus ;   6,    Pulicaria   dysenterica. A.    M.    S.~Nerine 

flexuosa. Mr.9.  Blair. — Microglossa  albescens. Owen 

Oakley. — 1,  Rhus  Toxicodendron  ;    2,  Boltonia  incisa. 

Emily    We^tntp. — Papaver   somniferum   (Gpium  Poppy). 

V.  A.  M. — The  Fern  is  Polystichum  aculeatum.     The 

Holly  Fern  (P.  lonchitis)  never  has  the  pinna;  divided,  and 
is  purely  a  mountain  Fern,  not  found  in  Devonshire. 


SOCIETIES. 


EDIXBURGH  AUTIMX  FLOWER  .SHOW. 
The  autumn  show  of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society  was  held  in  the  Waverley  Market,  Edinburgh,  on  the 
11th  and  12th  inst.,  and  proved  one  of  the  finest  yet  held  by 
the  society  within  the  last  ten  years,  with  the  exceptioii 
of  the  international  show.  The  entries  in  the  competitive 
classes  numbered  1,82U,  against  1,694  last  year,  while  the 
increase  was  spread  over  nearly  every  section,  the  only 
ones  showing  a  decline  being  cut  flowers  and  Apples,  the 
falling  olf  in  these  being  due  to  the  character  of  the  season. 
In  other  sections,  however,  the  competition  was  not  only 
excellent  but  keen  in  the  extreme. 

FRurr. 

In  the  competitive  section  much  interest  is  always  taken 
in  the  tables  of  dessert  fruit,  for  which  distinct  prizes  are 
offered  for  the  fruit  and  for  the  decoration  Both  firsts 
went  to  Jlr.  .7.  H.  Goodacre  with  a  table  worthy  of  that 
able  gardener's  reputation,  his  points  being  105  "for  fruit 
and  22i  for  decoration.  The  next  competitor,  Mr.  D.  Kidd, 
Carberry  Tower,  was  considerably  weaker  with  his  fruit, 
but  he  ran  Mr.  Goodacre  very  close  with  decorations,  his 
points  for  the  former  being  86  and  for  the  latter  2U.  Jlr. 
Newton's  silver  bowl,  value  t;25,  for  twelve  dishes  of  fruit, 
was  also  won  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre;  .Mr.  .1.  Gibson, 
Welbeck  Abbey,  being  first  for  twelve  dishes  grown  in  an 
orchard  house. 

The  fruit  class  which,  however,  excited  the  keenest 
interest  was  that  for  which  the  Scottish  Challenge  Lrophy, 
£16  in  cash  and  a  gold  badge  are  offered.  There  were  no 
fewer  than  eiiiht  entries  for  the  eight  bunches  of  Grapes, 
not  more  than  two  bunches  of  each.  The  competitors 
included  the  leading  Scottish  Grape  growers,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  leading  English  experts,  and  the  award  was 


filially  Riven  to  Mr.  T.  Lunt,  Keir,  for  superb  bunches,  for 
which  he  received  Kj  points,  the  next  competitJjr,  Jlr. 
W  .7.  Green,  having  67;  Jlr.  .7  Beisant  was  third  with  55J, 
and  Jlr.  Goodacre  fourth  with  55.  The  entire  displav  was 
one  of  the  finest  ever  seen  in  Edinburgh.  Jlr.  D.  kidd 
Carberry,  was  first  for  four  bunches  of  Grapes,  distinct 
varieties.  The  Grapes  all  through  were  of  very  high 
quality.  " 

Apples  were  not  so  fine  as  we  have  seen  them,  several  of 
the  southern  competitors  not  entering  on  account  of 
deficient  crops,  but  Jlr.  R.  G.  Sinclair,  Longniddry,  was 
first  for  the  collection  grown  in  Scotland,  Jlr.  P.  JIcAndrew 
occupying  a  similar  position  with  Pears  grown  in  Scotland. 
Plums  were  excellent.  Peaches  were  very  fine,  Jlr.  Good- 
acre  leading  ;  and  Jlr.  J.  Day  was  first  for  Nectarines. 

Tlie  plant  classes  were  well  filled,  and  the  leading  prizes 
well  competed  for.  That  for  the  group  was  won  by 
Jlr.  .7.  C.  Davis  with  a  remarkably  pretty  one;  Jlr.  G 
Wood  second,  Jlr.  J.  Thorn  third.  Jlr.  G.  Wood  had  the 
best  four  stove  or  greenhouse  plants,  and  Jlr.  W.  Sharp 
Freeland,  led  for  Orchids.  The  other  plant  classes  were  too 
numerous  to  detail. 

Cut  FLm^-ERs. 

Although  deficient  in  numbers,  these  were,  as  a  whole, 
good,  and  the  numerous  classes  well  competed  for.  There 
was  a  strong  competition  for  Sweet  Peas,  which  continue 
to  attract  visitors  in  great  numbers.  Jlr.  G.  D.  Kerr  was 
first  for  the  fifteen  bunches,  .Mr.  T.  Duncan  second  For 
SIX  bunches.  Mr.  .i.  Malcolm  was  first,  Jlr.  Kerr  second. 
Mr.  A.  JIalcolm  was  first  fora  new  variety.  The  silver  cup 
and  Dickson  Memorial  prize  for  twenty-four  Roses  was 
won  by  Jlr.  D.  Barbour ;  and  in  the  class  for  herbaceous 
flowers  Jlr.  A.  Brydon,  who  is  generally  first,  was  second, 
the  first  prize  falling  to  Jlr.  C.  Pattison.  The  amateurs' 
classes  were  good,  but,  as  usual,  several  amateurs  success- 
fully competed  in  the  other  sections.  The  classes  open 
to  all  presented  the  finest  features  of  the  cut  flower 
section.  Jlessrs.  G.  JIair  and  .Son  were  first  for  Gladioli, 
Jlessrs.  JI.  Campbell  and  Son  for  the  collection  of  Dahlias' 
Jlr.  J.  Smellie  for  show  and  Pompon  sorts. 

Roses. 
Roses  were  superb,  as  a  whole,  although  a  few  showed 
the  effects  of  the  weather.  For  thirty-six,  Jlr.  Hugh 
Dickson  was  first ;  for  eighteen  Hybrid  Teas,  Jlessrs.  D. 
and  W.  Croll  were  first,  also  for  eighteen  Teas ;  Jlessrs. 
Dicksons  and  Co.  were  first  for  twelve  vases  exhibition 
Roses.  Jlessrs.  W.  and  R.  Ferguson  were  first  for  garden 
Roses,  and  for  the  collection  in  space  8  feet  by  5  feet 
Early  flowering  Chrysanthemums  were  excellent,  Jlr  G 
Bowness  being  first.  In  the  bouquet  classes  Jlessrs 
Perkins  and  Sons  were  first,  and  they  were  in  the  same 
position  for  the  floral  design.  Leamington  Nurseries  won 
with  the  decorated  dinner  table,  their  decorations  consist- 
ing of  Oncidiums,  charmingly  done. 

NON-COMPETITn-E  E.XHIBITS. 

These  were,  as  usual,  of  great  interest,  and  constituted  a 
good  feature  of  the  show.  The  leading  exhibits  were  as 
follows  :  Jlessrs.  Storrie  and  Storrie,  Glencarse  and 
Dundee,  had  a  magnificent  table,  120  feet  hy  5  feet,  of 
fruit  trees  in  pots.  Begonias,  Celosias  and  other  speci'ali. 
ties ;  this  was  the  finest  display  ever  made  here  by  the 
firm.  A  first-class  certificate  w'as  awarded  for  their  new 
dessert  Apple  Lord  Rosebery,  of  excellent  flavour  and 
colour,  and  keeping  until  .lanuary.  Jlessrs.  Dobbie  and 
Co.,  Rothesay,  had  a  large  stand  of  the  many  specialities 
of  the  firm,  such  as  'Violas,  Dahlias,  hardy  "flowers,  &c., 
arranged  in  their  wonted  effective  manner.  Messrs.' 
Cocker  and  Sons,  Aberdeen,  had  hardy  flowrs  in  great 
variety.  Sweet  Peas  were  admirably  shown  by  Mr.  Henry 
Eckford,  Wem  ;  Jlr.  T.  W.  Dariington,  Carnforth  ;  and  Jlr. 
Robert  Bolton,  Warton,  many  new  varieties  appearing. 
Jlessrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon,  Bath,  and  Jlessrs.  T.  S. 
Ware  (1902).  Limited,  exhibited  very  fine  Begonias ;  Jlessrs". 
Cunningham,  Fraser  and  Co..  Edinburgh,  showed  a  group 
of  shrubs  and  hardy  flowers,  and  a  rockery  furnished 
mainly  with  Heaths  and  dwarf  shrubs.  Jlr.  John  Downie, 
Jlessrs.  R.  B.  Laird  and  .Sons.  Limited,  and  Jlessrs.  Jleth- 
ven  ami  .Son,  Edinburgh,  exhibited  bold  groups  of  plants 
in  an  effective  way.  Jlessrs.  'Wells  and  Co..  Jlerstham, 
showed  Chrysanthemums  ;  Mr.  W.  Angus,  Penicuik,  Disa 
grandirtora  and  a  new  Chrysanthemum  maximum  called 
Snowdon  (first-class  certificate) ;  Jlessrs.  Lister  and  Son, 
Rothesay,  Pansies,  'Violas,  dc.  ;  Jlessrs.  Gunn  and  .Son 
Olton,  showed  Phloxes  ;  Mr.  D.  M'Omish.  Crieff,  hardy 
fiowers;  Mr.  W.  G.  Holmes,  Tain,  new  Peas;  Jlr.  A. 
Brown,  High  Blantyre,  and  Jlessrs.  Jl.  Campbell  and  Son 
Blantyre,  Carnations,  Ac.  Jlr.  John  Forbes,  Hawick, 
exhibited  a  large  group  of  Phloxes,  Violas  and  other  plants 
in  a  large  stand. 

The  vegetables  were  extremely  fine  and  continued  to 
show  a  steady  improvement  in  most  kinds.  For  the 
collection  of  eighteen  dishes,  Jlr.  J.  Gibson,  Welbeck, 
was  easily  first  with  a  magnificent  collection,  txith  in 
quality  and  arrangement.  Jlr.  Harper,  Tulliebeltou,  was 
second.  Fi»r  twelve  kinds  grown  in  Scotland  Mr.  W.  Bell 
was  first. 

Special  Aw.irds. 

Lar^r  gitld  medal. —iless' s.  Storrie  and  Storrie  for 
exhibit  of  fruit  trees,  &c.  Gtld  medals.— yiessrs.  Dobbie 
and  Co.,  Rothesay,  and  Jlessrs.  Sutton  and  .Sons,  Reading, 
for  their  fine  exhibits,  the  former  of  flowers,  the  latter  of 
fruit,  &c.  Silver-gilt  WK'dnfe.— Jlessrs.  Blackmore  and 
Langdon,  R.  Bolton,  Cunningham,  Fraser  and  C'».,  John 
Downie,  John  Forbes,  Jlethveu  and  Son  and  K.  B.  Laird 
and  Sons.  Silver  aiul  bronze  tnedals  were  awarded  to 
other  trade  exhibitors. 

First-elass  certilicalex.—'Slr.  W.  Angus  for  Chrysanthe- 
mum maximum  Snowdon  and  Jlessrs.  Storrie  and  .Storrie 
for  dessert  Apple  Rosebery.  Award  of  merit. S,  Bolton 
for  Sweet  Pea  Jlrs.  Henry  Bell. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICBS. 

Every  department  of  horticulture  is  represented  in  The 
Garden,  aTid  the  Editor  invites  readers  to  send  in  questions 
relating  to  matters  upon  which  they  wish  advice  from 
competent  authorities.  With  that  object  he  vrishes  to  make 
the  "Answers  to  Correspondents"  colutnns  a  conspicuous 
feature,  and,  when  queries  are  printed,  he  hopes  readers 
vnll  kindly  give  enquirers  the  benefit  of  their  assistance. 
All  communications  m.ust  be  written  clearly  mi  one  side 
only  of  the  paper,  and  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  The 
Garden,  a,ccompanied  by  name  and  address  of  the  sender. 


The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  return  of  wrtistic 
or  literary  contributions  which  he  may  not  be  able  to  use, 
and  the  receipt  of  a  proof  must  not  be  taken  as  evidence 
Xhat  an  article  is  accepted.  Publication  in  THE  Garden 
^unll  alone  be  recognised  as  acceptance. 


Offices:  SO,  Tavistock  Street,  Covcnt  Garden,  W.C. 


ROSES    IN    AUTUMN. 

THE  interesting  exhibition  of  the 
National  Rose  Society  on  Tuesday 
last  points  out  the  strides  that 
have  been  made  of  recent  years  in 
acquiring  Roses  that  flower  not  in 
summer  alone  but  far  into  autumn,  when 
the  colours  seem  stronger  and  the  fragrance 
richer  than  in  June  and  July.  Rose 
hybridists  have  accomplished  a  remarkable 
work,  a  work  which  is  not  ended,  in  bringing 
into  the  world  sorts  of  strong  growth  and 
carrying  a  sweet  burden  of  bloom  for 
months,  even  in  the  time  of  Golden  Rod  and 
Starwort. 

At  the  moment  of  writing  the  Hybrid 
Teas,  thanks  to  the  summer-like  weather  of 
late,  are  thick  with  buds  and  opehing 
flowers.  There  in  one  bed  is  Mme.  Abel 
Chatenay,  queen  of  the  Rose  garden,  and  she 
has  for  company  Hon.  Edith  GifFord  and  the 
ruddy  Papa  Gontier,  which  shines  out  from 
among  the  hybrid.s  of  more  tender  shades. 
We  think  hybridists  might  pay  more  regard 
to  colour.  Brilliantly-coloured  hybrids  of 
the  type  of  Warrior,  Liberty,  Princesse  de 
Sagan,  Dandy  and  Papa  Gontier  are  none 
too  plentiful.  Beautiful  as  G.  Nabonnand, 
Yvonne  Gravier  and  those  of  that  shade 
may  be,  their  effect  in  the  garden  is  not 
so  telling  as  a  mass  of  Papa  Gontier.  It 
is  a  pure  delight  on  these  beautiful  Sep- 
tember mornings,  when  the  petals  are  bathed 
in  dew,  to  gather  Roses  for  the  house. 
Gather  them  in  the  morning  before  the  hot 
sun  has  dimmed  the  colour,  or  in  the  cool  of 
the  evening  when  they  have  recovered  from 
the  glare  of  the  day.  Flowers  cut  then  last 
long,  but  not  when  the  sun  is  shining  full 
upon  them. 

A  great  advance  has  been  made  with  regard 
to  climbers.  Dorothy  Perkins  gives  its  sweet 
rosy  clusters  in  August,  and  Aimee  Vibert 
is  still  laden  with  buds,  but  the  list  is  a 
small  one.  We  look  forward  to,  in  the  near 
future,  as  rich  a  Rose  garden  in  September 
as  in  July. 

Passing  to  more  practical  thoughts,  greater 
success  would  attend  the  cultivation  of 
climbing  Roses  if  the  old  growths  were  more 
ruthlessly  cut  away.  We  have  recently 
pruned  the  climbing  Roses  and  removed  all 
worn-out  growths  to  allow  the  sturdy  new 
stems  space  to  develop.    Only  in  this  way 


is  it  possible  to  obtain  that  wealth  of 
bloom  which  gives  to  the  garden  its  sweetest 
beauty. 


THE    CHINA    ROSE. 

Although  the  China  or  Monthly  Rose  has 
many  delightful  qualities,  and  is  the  most 
faithful  of  all  for  persistency  of  bloom,  it  is  by 
no  means  to  be  found  in  every  garden  ;  indeed, 
we  may  go  through  many  and  never  see  it  at 
all.  It  is  one  of  those  good  things  that  have 
that  rare  quality— rarest  of  all  among  the 
Roses— of  a  continual  blooming  season  of 
many  months.  For  a  good  half  of  the  year  one 
may  have  blooms  on  the  bushes  and  branches 
of  China  Roses  indoors,  and  even  a  bud  or 
two  through  the  winter  that  in  sheltered 
places  will  develop  into  quite  shapely  flowers 
in  that  warm,  sunny  weather — that  welcome 
foretaste  of  summer— that  comes  almost 
invariably  about  the  third  week  in  February. 
Someone  who  truly  loves  good  garden  plants 
says  :  "If  I  had  only  one  square  yard  of 
garden  it  should  have  a  bush  of  Rosemary, 
but  if  I  had  a  yard  and  a-half  it  should  have 
a  Rosemary  and  a  China  Rose."  It  is, 
indeed,  a  delightful  flower  this  common  old 
kind,  with  its  loose  clusters  of  cool  pink 
bloom,  sometimes  cup-shaped  and  sometimes 
flattened  from  the  slight  reflexing  of  the  fully 
expanded  petals,  always  dainty  and  pleasantly 
fresh-looking,  and  with  a  faint  and  tender 
scent  whose  quality  exactly  matches  its 
modestly  charming  individuality.  There  are 
garden  varieties  of  deeper  colour,  but  these 
seem  rather  to  lose  the  distinctive  grace  of 
the  type  ;  it  is  one  of  the  cases,  of  which 
others  might  easily  be  quoted,  where  any 
departure  from  the  type  gives  varieties  that 
are  a  loss  rather  than  a  gain  to  beauty. 

If  proof  were  needed  of  the  merit  of  this 
good  plant  it  might  be  found  in  the  many 
ways  in  which  it  can  be  used.  A  hedge  of 
China  Rose  is  always  pretty,  and  there  is  a 
certain  class  of  greyish  foliage  with  which  it 
enters  into  most  satisfactory  combination. 
The  cool  dusky  foliage  of  Rosemary  is  the 
best  of  grounds  for  the  clear  pink  flowers 
and  the  grey  of  Lavender  is  equally  pleasing. 
Old  Lavender  bushes  that  are  somewhat 
overgrown,  and  whose  branches  fall  about, 
leaving  dark  empty  spaces  in  the  heart  of 
the  bush,  seem  to  invite  the  companionship 
of  these  pretty  pink  Roses,  whose  flowering 
branches  can  be  led  into  the  empty  spaces. 
Even  if  it  be  desired  to  do  away  with  the  old 
Lavender,  whose  lifetime  is  shorter  than  that 
of  the  Rose,  and  to  plant  them  afresh,  that 
is  only  an  opportunity  for  cutting  the  Roses 
down  and  letting  them  grow  up  anew  in 
company  with  the  young  Lavender. 

But  it  is  not  with  grey-leaved  shrubs  alone 
that  China  Roses  should  be  planted.    Their 
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fullest  season  is  towards  the  end  of  June  but 
even  as  late  as  October  they  are  fairly  full  oi 
flower  The  flowering  bush  Ivies  are  then  in 
bloom,  and  on  sunny  days  attracting  a  busy 
humming  crowd  of  insect  life.  Here  again  the 
pretty  pink  of  the  Rose  bloom  is  charming 
with  the  yellow  green  of  the  Ivy  clusters  and 
as  the  Ivy  bushes  grow  to  their  full  height  ot 
5  feet  or  6  feet  the  Rose  shoots  up  in  friendly 
companionship  and  thrusts  long  flower- 
crowned  stems  through  the  mass.  With  the 
Anemone  iaponica  it  also  groujis  well,  or  witn 
hardy  Ferns,  and  makes  good  autumn  garden 
pictures.  No  Rose  is  more  accommodating, 
for  it  will  bloom  either  in  sun  or  shade. 

Of  late  years  the  China  Rose  has  been 
wisely  used  by  hybridists,  whose  labours  have 
given  us  charming  Roses  that  inherit  the 
long  blooming  qualities  of  the  China  parent. 


DWARF  CISTUSES  AS  WALL 
PLANTS. 

It  is  seldom,  if  ever,  that  the  dwarf er  species  of 
Cistus  are  seen  growing  out  of  a  d^y  ^'5'':."^'',';'': 
tlieless,  where  the  stones  have  been  laid  with  clue 
regard  to  planting,  it  is  a  position  which  not 
only  suits  their  requirements  admirably,  but 
where  they  are  exceedingly  effective. 

C  florentinus  comes  into  flower  in  early 
June,  but  the  red-brown  tint  of  the  flowering 
shoots  and  bracts  for  some  time  past  are 
almost  as  beautiful  as  the  myriads  of  white 
blossoms  to  come.  This  species  (or  hybrid 
is  fairly  hardy,  though  a  very  severe  winter  will 
kill  it,  even  in  the  South.  Here  it  proves  quite 
as  frost-proof  as  C.  laurifolius,  and  sheltered  by 
the  wall  the  evergreen    foliage    has   been    quite 

unscathed.  j         i,  „„ 

C  lusitanicus  is  far  more  tender,  and  perhaps 
on  this  account  is  seldom  seen,  but  it  is  also 
quite  happy  in  the  same  exposure  which  fac«s 
south  It  flowers  considerably  later  than  O. 
florentinus,  and  with  its  neat  habit  and  large 
white,  crimson-spotted  flowers  may  be  regarded 
as  a  very  choice  wall  shrub.  These  plants  were 
raised  from  cuttings  put  in  out  of  doors  three 
vears  ago,  and  were  planted  in  the  wall  when 
quite  sn?all.  The  root  restriction  tends  to  keep 
them  within  due  bounds  as  to  size,  and  it  they 
become  too  large  or  in  any  way  unsightly  for 
their  position  can  easily  be  replaced  with  young 
plants,  which  may  be  readily  grown  from  cuttings 
in  spring  or  autumn  or  from  seed  The  beautiful 
Helianthemum  formosum,  which  has  spotted 
yellow  flowers,  would  probably  succeed  better  it 
treated  as  a  wall  shrub  than  on  the  level,  where 
it  often  fails.  K   T    D 

Sussex.  ■ 


NOTES   OF   THE   WEEK. 

FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

October  1.  -Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Meeting  and  Exhibition.  Monthly  ]>.nner  of  the 
Horticultural  Club  at  the  Hotel  Windsor,  at 
(>  n  m  -Mr.  Arthur  Sutton  will  talk  about  A 
Camping  Tour  from  Damascus  to  Petra  in 
Arabia."  Meeting  of  the  National  Amateur 
Uardeners'  Association.  „     .  .    ,    cu       '  t 

October  2. -National  Potato  Society  s  Show  at 
the  Agricultural  College,  Wye  ;  National  Chry- 
santhemum Society-s  Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace 

*'o°ot'lter'.'i. -Meeting  of  the  French  Horticul- 
tural Society  of  London. 


Royal     Horticultural     Society  s 

fruit  show. -The  Royal  Hoiticultura 
Society's  exhibition  of  British-grown  fruit  will 
be  held  in  the  Horticultural  Hall,  Westminster, 
on  Thursday  and  Friday,  October  17  and  18. 


Liverpool  Horticultural  Associa- 
tion—Mr. Harold  Sadler,  secretary  of  this 
association,  informs  us  that  the  annual  Chrysan- 
themum and  fruit  show  has  been  hxed  o, 
November  13  and  14.  The  spring  flower-show 
will  be  held  on  April  S  and  !•,  190S. 

The   Horticultural   Club  will  com 

mence  its  series  of  autumn  and  winter  meetings 
on  Tuesday,  October  1,  at  the  Hotel  Windsor 
Victoria  Street,  Westminster.  The  subject  for 
the  evening  is  a  most  interesting  one,  Mr  Arthur 
Sutton,  V.M.H.,  kindly  having  promised  to  talk 
about  "A  Camping  Tour  from  Damascus  to 
Petra  in  Arabia."  Lantern  slides  made  from 
ori-'inal  photographs  will  be  shown  on  the  screen^ 

South-Eastern   Agricultural 

Colleee.— In  connexion  with  the  garden  pro- 
duce,  poultry  and  honey  competitions  of  the 
Kent  County  Council  and  of  the  National  Potato 
Society  at  the  South-Eastern  Agricultural 
Collegi  Wye,  Kent,  on  Wednesday,  October  2 
a  eonfe^ence  will  be  held,  when  an  address  w.  1 
be  given  by  the  Principal  (Mr.  M.  J.  R.  Dunstan) 
to  be  followed  by  discussion.  Those  wishing  to 
attend  should  send  their  names  to  the  Principal 
of  the  College.  

Vegetable    show    at   Wye.  -  The 

annual  exhibition  of  the  National  Potato  Society 
will  be  held  at  the  South-Eastern  Agricultural 
College,  Wye,  Kent,  on  Wednesday  October  2 
The  buildings,  gardens,  orchards  and  farm  will 
be  open  for  inspection-  The  most  eonvenient 
trains  are  as  follows:  From  London  (Channg 
Cross),  8.30;  from  Tonbridge  and  intermediate 
stations,  .«;  Ashford,  7.20  and  8..57  :  /jo^  Ma«| 
stone  and  intermediate  stations,  ,.«  Ashford 
7  '^fi  and  9.25  ;  from  Canterbury  and  intermediate 
stations.  8..35;  returning  from  Wye  :  Up,  5.2b 
and  8.8;  down,  5.45  ^-^^  *f /^a  Tlie 
judges  are  Messrs.  Edwin  Beckett,  V.M.H 
Aldenham,  Elstrec ;  H.  Hcnshaw,  Cambridge 
University  Experimental  Farm;  and  Jeff  Poad 
York  They  will  commence  their  duties  at  12.30. 
A  conference  will  take  place  at  3  p.m.  Ihe 
principaPof  the  college  (Mr.  M.  J.  R  Dunstan) 
will  preside  and  deliver  an  opening  address.  A 
discussion  will  follow. 

Carnegie    Trust  flower    garden 

competitions. -Recently   the    ludges    ap^ 
pointecl  by  the  horticultural   committee   of    the 
Carnegie    Dunfermline   Trustees    were    engaged 
in  the  work  of  adjudicating  upon   the  gardens 
plots  and  window  boxes  which  ha^'^  been  entered 
in    the    competitions   held   annually   under   the 
auspices   of  the   Trust.     On    this    occasion    the 
prize-money,  amounting  in  all  to  upwards  of  £M, 
was  given   exclusively   for    flower    culture,    the 
premiums    for    vegetable   gardens    having    been 
withdrawn  because  of   the  lack  of  competition. 
In  Dunfermline,  as  well  as  at  Townh.U,  there  was 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  competitors,  and 
additional  interest  was  imparted  to  several  of  the 
classes  by  the  fact  that  a  number  of  new  aspirants 
entered   the   lists   this    year.     Not    during    the 
whole    history   of    the    competitions    have    the 
climatic  conditions  been  so  trying  as  this  season, 
yet  the  competitions  were  not  by  any  means  a 
failure.     The  science  of  horticulture  has  reached 
a  very  high  level  locally,  and  the  gardens   plots 
and  boxes  are  marked  by  a  standard  of  excellence 
which  could  not   be  equalled  in   any  provincial 
town  in  ScotlaiKl. 

Journal  of  the  British  Gardeners 

ASSOCiation.-The  second  number  of  this 
journal,  recently  published,  contains  much  that 
will  interest  gardeners.  There  is  an  excellent 
article  on  -'Examinations  for  Gardeners,  and 
various  other  contributions  upon  matters  aSecting 
the  welfare  of  gardeners.  The  leading  article 
reports  progress:  "The  British  Gardeners 
Association  is  still  advancing,  and  its  steadilj 
increasing  strength  will  permit  an  extension  of 
work,  usrfuhiess  and  importance.  Members  are 
assisting  energetically  in  many  directions  ; 
recruits  are  continually  joining  our  ranks,  and 
the  total  number  is  now  highly  satisfactory  and 


encouraging.  But  more  are  needed,  and  there 
should  be  no  relaxation  of  efl'ort  because  so  large 
a  measure  of  success  has  attended  past  eflorts. 
The  power  of  the  association  for  good  will  largely 
depend  upon  the  membership  being  widely 
representative  of  gardening  in  all  departments, 
therefore,  the  objects  and  work  should  be  per- 
severingly  brought  under  the  notice  of  those 
who  still  hesitate  from  uncertainty  caused 
by  misleading  statements.  The  promotion  ot 
gardeners'  interests  in  every  reasonable  and 
practicable  way  is  the  one  essential  principle 
upon  which  the  association  is  founded. 

The    late    Stephen  W^alker.— The 

death  of  Mr.  Stephen  Walker  of  Thame,  Oxon, 
removes  from  the  horticultural  world  a  well- 
known  grower  and  exhibitor  of  Dahhas  and 
Roses  Mr.  Walker  exhibited  garden  Roses  ex- 
centionall  V  well,  and  was  invariably  a  prize-winner 
at  the  chief  Rose  shows.  Dahlias  also  were 
largely  grown  and  shown  by  Mr.  Wa  ker  and  as 
reolntly  as  Tuesday  last,  the  day  of  his  death,  a 
group  of  Dahlias  was  exhibited  by  the  firm  at 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meeting.  Mr. 
Herbert  Walker,  eldest  son  of  the  deceased,  has 
for  some  years  assisted  his  father. 

A   destructive  September  frost. 

A  very  destructive  frost  visited  this  district  on 
the  night  of  the  3rd  inst.  and  morning  of  the 
4th  inst.  In  the  screen  the  glass  fell  to  ll  ,  ana 
on  the  grass  to  26°.  French  and  Runner  Beans, 
Marrows  and  late  Potatoes  were  badly  cut,  also 
common  Ivy  (points  of  young  shoots  quite 
blackened).  Plumbago  Larpentas,  Boocoma  cor- 
data.  Cosmos,  Coreopsis,  bedding  Geraniums, 
especially  Ivy -leaved.  Calceolarias,  Begonias 
Fuchsias  and  Dahlias  all  seriously  injured  and 
quite  disfigured  for  the  season.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  annuals 
reputed  to  be  half-hardy  Phlox  Drummondi 
Scabious,  Stocks,  Salpiglossis  and  Verbenas  all 
escaped  uninjured.  Of  forest  trees,  young 
Douglas  Fir,  Ash  and  Larch  planted  five  years 
ago  this  season's  lateral  shoots  seem  killed  out- 
right. Fortunately  the  leaders  of  the  oonilers 
escaped  :  but  the  Ash  must  bo  cut  dowTi  to  the 
ground  level  to  spring  again. -W  H.  St.  Quintin  , 
Scampston  Hall.  Rilhngton,  I  ork. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(TU  Editor  is   not   responsible  for   the    opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.  J 

Commelina  cselestis.-Mr.    Anthony 

Watererof  Knap  Hill  Nursery,  Woking,  writes  r 
"  This  is  one  of  the  best  herbaceous  blue  flowers 
I  have  ever  seen,  but  the  plant  is  not  quite 
hardy." 

A    late    Strawberry.— Mr.    Anthony 

Waterer  writes:  "I  have  a  good  lot  of  ripe 
Strawberries  now  out  of  doors,  and  of  very  good 
flavour.     The  variety  is  La  Perle." 

The  Scarlet  Gum  (Eucalyptus  ficifolia). 
I  am  much  interested  in  the  Scarlet  Gum 
illustrated  recently  in  T"eG.^RDEN  having  seen 
it  in  full  flower  (a  tall  bush  about  30  feet  high) 
in  Wanganui,  New  Zealand.  I  brought  home 
seed  and  have  three  seedlings.  I  find  there  are 
plants  in  Falmouth  in  the  open  air,  but  have  not 
heard  of  their  flowering.  I  have  one  1  am 
keeping  under  glass  in  the  winter  and  I  hope 
for  flowers  some  day.  They  flower  fairly  young  ; 
the  sight  of  one  in  full  flower  is  simply  glorious. 
— R.  Barclay,  Afainian,  Falmouth. 

rit  is  interesting  to  learn  that  you  have 
succeeded  in  raising  seedlings  of  the  Scarlet  Gum 
(Eucalyptus  ficifolia).  Though  a  greenhouse 
plant  in  most  parts  of  the  country  it  should 
prove  hardy  in  the  very  favoured  districts  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall.  This  species  ot  Eucalyptus 
is  by  no  means  a  novelty,  as  it  was  first  distri- 
buted in  this  country  by  the  late  Mr.  William 
Bull  of  Chelsea  as  long  ago  as  1882.— 1<.D.  J 
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PapaOCe  spicatum. — Does  anyone  now  flowerer.     I  should  certainly-  prefer  King  of  the 

grow  Papaoce  spicatum  ';      In   most   catalogues.  Blues  to  William  I.     Baroness  von  Tholl  is  a  very 

seed  and  perennial,   there  is  pilosuni,   but  it  is  good  variety,  but  it  has  small  bells.      I  should 

not  the  same  as  I  grew  for  spicatum  a  good  many  consider  Innocence,  or,  better  still,  La  Orandesse 

years  ago.    The  difference  is  described  in  Vol.  III.  as  the  best  of  all  whites,     (irandeur  a  Merveille 

of  The   Garden,  page  206.     It   was  more  com-  is  a  very  pretty  flower,  but  it  is  somewhat  un- 

pact  and  did  not  lie  about  like  pilosum,  and  a  reliable.     Of  that  shade  of  colour  I  like  Isabella, 

(lifi'erent  shade  of  colour. — J.  R.  Droop,  Reiyate.  Ida,  as  a  yellow,  is  quite  out  of  date,  and  for  pot 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


THE   LING   (CALLUNA  VULGARIS). 


Hedgerow  Roses. — in  The  Garden  of 
the  "til  inst.  "A.  O. "  says  that  thousands  of 
vigorous  growths  of  the  Dog  Rose  are  grubbed 
up  for  stocks  every  winter.  I  was  very  sorry  to 
read  this  sentence,  although  I  am  a  lover  of  my 
garden  and  of  garden  Roses.  Nothing  can  excel 
a  wild  Rose  bush  in  graceful  beauty,  and  there 
can  hardl}-  be  a  greater  treat  than  a  walk  of 
several  miles  along  a  country  road  in  Rose  time, 
when  the  hedges  have  not  been  despoiled  bj' 
growers  seeking  for  stocks  and  the  wild  Roses 
have  grown  as  they  chose.  I  hope.  Sir,  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  we  have  no  right  to  deprive  the 
oommuuit}'  of  one  of  their  most  delightful  posses- 
sions in  order  to  increase  our  gains  if  ^^■e  dis- 
pose of  them,  or  our  pleasure  if  we  are  owners  of 
private  gardens. — F.  A.  Sturge,  Coed  Efa,  near 
Wrexham. 


work  in  this  country  is  most  uncertain.  Yellow 
Hammer  is  a  very  pretty  flower,  but  for  a  second 
yellow  I  should  prefer  King  of  the  Yellows  or 
Pride  of  Haarlem. — Robert  Sydenham,  Tenby 

Street,  Birminfjhavi. 

Mildew  on  Roses.— I  think  your  corre- 
spondent   H.     V.     Edwards    is    quite    right    in 


D 


URING  the  last  few  years  it  has  been 
gratifying  to  note  the  interest 
taken  in  the  hardy  Heath.s,  and 
of  these  the  Ling  and  its  varietif  s 
are  not  the  least  important.  From 
July  to  September  acres  of  rough 
moorland  in  Kngland  and  Scotland  are  purple 
with  the  flowers  of  the  common  form,  which  for 
garden  purposes,  however,  is  quite  eclipsed  by 
its  varieties.     These  are  all  easy  to  grow  in  any 

lid  or 


-,,.,,.       ,,      ,       ,  , '^  'I,   1"'f    "^'B'"    '"    light,  sandy  soil  to  which  a  little  leaf-moul< 

tftttet'slaLn'^'r.rll^'l^^^'ri^^ir  r«i'r    P-^  has  beln  added..     They  should  be  planted  in 


Here  in  South  Wales  (Swan- 


a  sunny  spot,  and  when  once  established  should 
not  be  "  coddled  "  in  any  way,  as  they  are  hard}', 
indigenous  plants  and  well  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  If  the  plants  are  cut  back  in  early 
spring  before  growth  commences,  this  tends  to 
the   production   of   stronger   growths   and    finer 


sea  district),  where  the  rain  is  frequent  and 
heav}',  I  have  never  in  forty  years'  experience 
seen  mildew  on  an  outdoor  Rose,  although  the 
changes  of  temperature  have  been  very  severe  this 
year. — .1.  E.  K. ,  Glamorf/an. 

A  gaPden  of  blue  flowers. — Having  |  flowers.     It  also  prevents  theFr  becoming  leggy. 

been  a  lover  of  blue  flowers  for  many  years,  I  '  The   best  of   the   varieties   are  :    Calluna  aurea, 

was  interested  in  Mrs.  Hughes  Gibbs's  letter  on  '  with  golden  foliage  ;  C.  argentea,  the  growths  of 

"  A  Garden  of  Blue  Flowers,"  but  cannot  agree  ;  which    are  tipped    with    silvery  white  ;    and  C. 

Bulbs  in  flbre. — I  read   the   notes  upon  ,  with  the  statement  that  if  we  rule  out  violet  and  [  pygmsea,  a  dwarf,  spreading  form.     These  three 

growing   bulbs  in  your  recent  issues  with  some  |  purple   shades   we   are   too   restricted.       People  !  bear  lilac-purple  flowers  like  those  of  the  type. 

interest,     but    may    I    say    I    differ    from    the    always  saj-  there  are  so  few  blue  flowers.     This  '  The    varieties    C.     Foxii,     C.     minima    and    C. 

writer  when  he  states  that  the  crowns  or  tops  of    is   hardly  correct,    as    among   the   really   blues  :  hypnoides    have   a    dwarf,    moss-like  habit   and 

the  bulbs  should  appear  just  above  the  level  of    which   Mrs.    Gibbs  does  not   mention  there  are    lilac-coloured   flowers,  rendering   them    suitable 


the  soil,  mj-  experience  being  that 
where  the}'  are  quite  1  inch  under 
the  soil  they  are  sturdier  and 
flower  more  strongly.  The  picture 
showing  six  Narcissi  bulbs  in  a 
pot  is  one  of  the  best  represen- 
tations of  potting  I  have  ever 
seen.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  Tulips  and  Hyacinths  with 
the  exception  that  in  potting 
these  I  should  put  them  1  inch 
or  so  lower  down.  With  reference  ' 
to  growing  bulbs  at  home  in  moss 
fibre,  a  system  that  I  introduced 
some  years  ago,  I  find  by  a  little 
care  and  seeing  that  the  fibre  is 
not  too  wet,  or  at  any  time 
allowed  to  get  dry,  very  much 
better  results  can  be  obtained 
than  when  the  bulbs  are  grown 
in  poor  garden  soil.  I  have  had 
the  most  charming  results  from 
Narcissi,  Tulips,  H3'acinths, 
Crocuses  and  Scillas  ;  in  fact, 
almost  all  kinds  of  Dutch  bulbs. 

I  have  also^had  delightM  re|^^^^^  ^UBUS    ODOEATUS-A 

einrhus^oandi?ans,''and'Liliums  CROCUSES  grown  in  bowls  filled  ^^1TH  Moss  fibre.  SHRUB    FOR    SHADE, 

of  various  kinds,  and  many  who  (■^™>^  «  photograph  Undhj  sent  b<i  Mr.  Robert  Sydenham.)  r^g-jg    jg  ^  sadly-neglected   shrub 

have    adopted    this  system   now  in  smaller  gardens,  and  there  are 

speak  of  it  in  the  most  enthusiastic  manner,  1  Anagallis,  Chicory,  Gentian,  Gentiana  verna,  many  owners  of  such  who  might  profitably 
and  say  it  is  so  much  better  than  poor  soil  that  [  Eritichium,  Anehusa  italica  Dropmore  variety  cultivate  it  in  some  of  the  shadier  spots, 
they  use  this  fibre  entirely.  Not  only  may  this  I  (the  most  striking  of  all  blue  flowers).  Shamrock  j  such  as  under  trees.  There  its  handsome, 
fibre  be  used  in  the  vases  without  drainage,  but  Pea,  Lord  Anson's  Pea  and  a  lovely  blue  annual  I  %'ine-like  leaves  and  rosy  purple  flowers 
I  find  it  gives  the  best  results  for  many  things  |  Pea  of  which  I  do  not  know  the  name.  Then  !  will  be  appreciated,  e.specially  as  they  appear 
potted  in  ordinary  pots.  You  require  little  or  no  ^  Mertensias  virginiea,  sibiriea  and  elongata.  over  a  long  period,  from  May  until  August, 
extra  drainage  at  the  bottom,  apart  from  a  little  i  Plumbago  Larpent*,  Omphalodes  verna  and  at  least.  One  point  worth  noticing  in  con- 
crock  or  shell  just  to  prevent  the  fibre  from  I  Lueilia?  are  all  good.  Of  Veronicas,  besides  nexion  with  the  flowers  is  that  they  soon 
falling  out  at  the  bottom.  If  the  plants  are  rupestris,  there  are  many,  both  tall  and  creeping,  lose  their  brilliant  colouring  if  planted  in  the 
overwatered  at  any  time  the  water  soon  drains    The  Delphiniums  of  good  blue  are  too  numerous    sun,  the  rosy  purple  fading  rapidly  to  a  rather 


subjects  for  a  dry  part  of   the 
rockery. 

There  are  several  varieties  with 
white  flowers.  A  good  selection 
consists  of  C.  alba  rigida,  dwarf 
and  spreading ;  C.  alba  pilosa, 
C.  Hammondi  and  C.  Serlei,  tall 
and  vigorous  growers.  These 
three  latter  flower  in  succession 
at  intervals  of  about  a  fortnight, 
and  each  lasts  in  bloom  for  about 
six  weeks.  0.  euprea  has  copper- 
coloured  foliage  and  lilac  flowers ; 
C.  tenuis  has  a  dwarf  habit  and 
red  blooms  ;  C.  Alporti  is  a  tall, 
Wgorous  grower  with  crimson-red 
flowers  ;  and  C.  var.  flore-pleno 
has  tiny  rosette- like  double  purple 
flowers.  The  best  of  all  are  un- 
doubtedly C.  Alporti  and  C.  Serlei, 
as  their  foliage  is  light  and  grace- 
ful, and  the  flowers  are  borne 
freely  and  show  up  well. 
Bagshot,  Surrey.         J.  Clark. 


through,  and  not  only  that  but  I  find  that  the  j  to  name,  but  the  dwarf  kinds  are  most  useful ; 
fibre  conserves  moisture  much  longer  than  1  tatsiense  is  particularly  good.  Comraelina 
ordinary  soil,  therefore  requires  very  much  less  !  easlestis.  Anemones  blanda  and*  apennina, 
time  spent  in  watering.  I  have  tried  various  |  Ajuga,  Baptisia  and  Lobelia  syphilitica  are 
plants,Fernsandothers,grownin  this  fibre  in  pots    good,    and   there  are   several  blue  Pentstemons. 


with  wonderful  results.  I  find  it  is  necessary  to 
pot  more  firmly  in  the  pots  than  I  should  in  the 
vase  where   there  is  no  drainage.     I  think  your 


Salvia  nutans  and  Myosotis  arizonica  must  not 
be  omitted.  These  and  many  others  are  all 
easy  of  cultivation,  while  Meconopsis  Wallichii 


dingy  white.  This  points  to  the  desirability  of 
planting  it,  as  suggested,  in  shade,  and  in  its 
native  countries,  the  Northern  United  States 
and  Canada,  it  grows  naturally  in  rocky  woods. 
It  varies  much  in  height,  and  may  be  found 
from  3  feet  or  4  feet  to  8  feet  high  in  this 
country.  It  requires  little  attention,  but  a 
thinning   out    of    the    old   wood    in    winter    or 


correspondent's  list  of  Hj'acinths  somewhat  out    and  Lathyrus  pubescens  are  well  worth  the  extra    early   spring    is    ad\'isable.       Although   inferior 


of  date.  In  place  of  General  Pelissier  as  a  dark 
red  I  should  much  prefer  Roi  des  Beiges.  In 
place  of  Homerus  I  should  suggest  Gertrude,  a 
lovely  compact  spike  of  bloom  with  dwarf  foliage. 
Leonidas  is  nothing  compared  to  Grand  Maitre, 
which    is    a   large    bulb     and   alway  a   reliable 


trouble  they  need.  I  am  sure  I  have  omitted 
many  other  real  blue  flowers,  but  at  least  I 
hope  I  have  shown  that  there  are  plenty  of 
true  blues  without  going  into  the  lilacs, 
which  are  endless. — Thomas  Cradock,  Fairy 
Hill,  Shinrone,  King's  County. 


to  the  beautiful  B.  deliciosus  jn  some 
respects,  the  colouring  of  the  Sweet  Virginian 
Raspberry,  as  it  is  called,  is  very  bright, 
and  its  fragrance  strong.  The  fruit  can 
scarcely  be  called  edible.  This  Rubus  is  very 
useful. 
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THE    EDITOR'S    TABLE. 


WE  invite  our  readers  to  send  us 
anytliing  of  special  beauty  and 
interest  for  our  table,  as  by 
this  means  many  rare  and  in- 
teresting plants  become  more 
widely  known.  We  hope,  too, 
that  a  short  cultural  note  will  accompany  the 
flower,  so  as  to  make  a  notice  of  it  more  instruc- 
tive to  those  who  may  wish  to  grow  it.  \ye 
welcome  anything  from  the  garden,  whether  fruit, 
tree,  shrub,  Orchid,  or  hardy  flower,  and  they 
should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor,  20,  Tavistock 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


been  in  continuous  bloom  ever  since,  proving 
most  useful  plants  for  a  small  greenhouse,  as 
they  require  no  special  attention  and  have  been 
in  bloom  for  fifteen  months  straight  on  end.  The 
blossoms  of  those  in  the  house  are  larger  and  a 
deeper  colour  than  the  outdoor  specimens  I  send.'' 


COLOUR    AND    SCENT    IN 
SEA-COAST    FLOWERS. 

.     .    .     none  but  we 
Her  children  hear  in  heart  the  breathless 
Bright  watchword  of  the  sea. 

As  regards  colour,  rightly  or  wrongly,  owners  of 
sea-coast  gardens  flatter  themselves  that  nowhere 


New  Tricolor  Geraxiu.m. 
Messrs.  J.  Richards  and  Co.,  The  Xursery. 
Dursley,  Gloucestershire,  send  blooms  of  a  new 
variety  of  bedding  Geranium,  a  sport  from  the 
old  tricolor  called  Sophia  Uumaresque.  The  j 
foliage  is  handsomely  marked  and  characteristic 
of  the  tricolor  class  of  Geranium,  while  the 
flowers  are  most  attractive,  of  bright  salmon  red 
colouring.  We  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  found 
most  useful  by  those  who  use  this  class  of  plant 
for  summer  flower-beds. 


A  New  Decorative  Tea  Rose. 
(Lady  Meriel  Bathurst.  ) 
We  have  received  from  Messrs.  J.  Jefferies 
and  Son,  Cirencester,  some  blooms  of  their  new 
decorative  Tea  Rose  called  Lady  Meriel  Bathurst. 
Evidently  this  Rose  is  most  free  flowering, 
judging  from  the  shoots  sent  to  us,  while  the 
blooms,  though  not  large,  are  of  very  attractive 
colouring.  The  predominant  colour  is  pale  yellow 
tinged  with  pink,  more  especially  towards  the 
margin ;  the  centre  of  the  flower  is  a  golden  yellow. 
Messrs.  Jefferies  write  that  "it  is  an  excellent 
garden  and  buttonhole  Rose,  with  the  delightful 
fragrance  peculiar  to  the  Tea  section.  It  retains 
its  shape  for  a  week  after  being  cut,  not  becoming 
loose  and  untidy  as  so  many  do.  The  growth  is 
vigorous  and,  as  you  may  see  from  the  flowering 
shoots  enclosed,  it  blooms  very  freely.  Often  there 
are  ten  to  twelve  buds  to  the  spray."  This 
charming  new  Rose  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration. 


Carnation  Mrs.  Keakley. 
Mr.  W.  A.  Watts,  Bronwylfa,  St.  Asaph,  sends 
a  few  blooms  of  the  beautiful  pink  border  Carna- 
tion called  Mrs.  Kearley.  The  blooms  are  full, 
of  good  form  and  have  a  strong  calyx,  while  they 
are  produced  on  long  stalks.  The  colour  is  light 
salmon  pink.  Mr.  Watts  also  sends  a  few 
bunches  of  Polyanthuses,  which  he  says  are 
blooming  quite  well  now  and  the  leaves  are  green 
and  fresh,  as  if  it  were  spring  instead  of 
September.  They  should  do  well  next  spring 
after  a  summer  so  favourable  for  them. 


Primula  obconica  Grown  Out  of  Uoors. 

From  .33,  Ferndale  Park,  Tunbridge  Wells. 
.T.  M.  N.  sends  some  excellent  flowers  of  a  very 
good  strain  of  Primula  obconica,  accompanied 
by  the  following  interesting  note  :  "  I  am  sending 
you  a  small  bunch  of  Primulas  for  your  table,  as 
we  think  they  are  rather  interesting,  having 
survived  the  rigours  of  last  winter  in  an  exposed 
east  border.  They  are  the  half-hardy  Primula 
obconica  grandiflora.  The  seed  was  sown  in 
pans  in  the  spring  of  1900  and  the  small  plants 
put  out  in  .June  that  year.  They  bloomed  late, 
being  in  flower  in  November.  We  covered  them 
with  Fir  branches,  and  though  tlie  frosts  and 
cold  winds  injured  the  foliage  they  began  to 
flower  early  in  the  spring  and  are  still  in  full 
bloom,  with  promise  of  quantities  of  flowers  to 
come.  Some  of  the  plants  were  put  in  the  green- 
house to  keep  a  few  in  case  all  those  outside 
died.      They  flowered  in  June.    1!I0(5.   and  have 


NEW    decorative    ROSE    LADY    MERIEL    B.^THl'RST. 
(Flowers  pale  yellow  tijiged  with  pink.) 

else  are  colours  so  vivid,  rich  and  deep.  We 
notice  it  in  all  flowers,  but  particularly  with 
many  of  the  hardy  annuals,  so  that  there  is  great 
delight  in  growing  them.  The  Forget-me-not  is 
a  good  example.  The  same  seed  sown  inland 
and  on  the  coast  gives  flowers  of  very  different 
hues,  even  when  care  is  taken  to  supply  soil  that 
is  identical,  as  rich  in  one  place  as  the  other,  so 
that  we  must  put  the  brightness  down  to  the 
influence  of  sea  air.  And  there  is  the  common 
Poppy.  The  very  word  Poppy  instantly  suggests 
Cornflelds  upon  yellow  cliffs  in  sunny  weather, 
with  the  North  Sea  softly  thundering  at  their 
base.  Here  scarlet  Poppy  flowers,  "half  silk, 
half  flame,"  stare  fearlessly  at  the  burning  sun. 
It  takes  four  elements  to  make  a  flower — earth, 
air,  water  and  fire — but  none  absorb  light  so 
much  as  Poppies.  They  are  made  of  it.  Yet 
they  have  the  brightness  of  fire  without  its  heat, 
each  petal  satin-smooth  and  to  the  touch  as  cool 
as  snow. 

The  Poppy  Patch 
is  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  our  seaside 
garden,  and  we  do  not  fail  to  grow  many  of  the 
most  beautiful  kinds  ;  drifts  of  the  same  colour. 
as  one  grows  Sweet  Peas,  and  a  big  patch  always 
of  mixed  fringed  hybrids  that  sown  in  April  never 
fail  in  Julj'  to  yield  a  perfect  feast,  the  colours 
ranging  from  deep  scarlet  and  crimson  to  rose 
and  purest  white.  The  Bride,  a  large  white 
single  Poppy,  is  one  favourite  ;  another  is  Miss 
Sherwood,  pink  and  white,  and  tliere  is  a 
Caucasian  scarlet,  single,  with  glittering  black 
blotches  at  the  base  of  each  petal,  that,  although 
Poppies  are  never  allowed  to  seed  themselves  for 
obvious  reasons,  has  managed  to  establish  itself 
in  the  field  adjoining. 


The  brilliant  colours  of  the  double  Opium 
Poppies  and  their  grand  appearance  when 
gathered  to  fill  a  big  bowl  in  a  hall  surprises 
many  who  affect  to  despise  this  common  flower. 
One  is  sometimes  asked,  "  What  flowers  are 
these  ? "  They  are  not  even  recognised  as 
Poppies.  The  beautiful  strain  of  Shirlej'  Poppies 
are  growing  this  year  from  seed  that  came 
straight  from  their  originator,  and  great  things 
are  expected  since  we  have  taken  the  raiser's 
advice  about  thinning.  These  experts  say  so  much 
about  thinning.  Miss  .Tekyll  would  have  1  foot 
between  each  Poppv  plant.  Attaining  to  this 
pitch,  one  would  want  more  than  my  own 
six  acres  of  field  and  garden  to  grow  them.  No 
doubt  she  is  right  if  the  beauty  of  the  whole 
plant — leaf  and  flower  and  stem — is  to  be  seen. 

As  to  perennial  Poppies,  in  early  morning, 
while  they  are  in  bloom,  I  often  amuse  myself  by 
parting  the  petals  of  a  flower  to  gaze  into  its 
inner  depths.  No  substance  that  is  not  living 
has  the  same  glow.  How  rich  the  purple  bloom 
upon  the  inner  disc,  that  some  call  black,  but  is 
no  more  black  than  a  purple  Grape  is  black  or 
an  Elderberry  !  The  Mallow  as  an  inland  flower 
often  disappoints  in  colour.  We  grow  some  of 
them  that  are  of  a  glorious  rose-pink  ;  their  seed 
is  saved  and  sometimes  given  away,  but  the 
colour  does  not  prove  so  good  elsewhere. 
Hyacinths  and  Tulips,  the  most  accomplished 
gardeners  tell  us,  are  more  intense  in  colour  by 
the  sea  than  grown  inland.     As  to 

The  Influence  or  Sea  on  Scent, 

it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  great  European 
flower-farms  for  perfumerj-  lie  in  the  valley  of 
the  Var,  a  great  triangular  space  of  115, 000  acres, 
with  Grasse  at  its  apex  and  Nice  and  Cannes  at 
each  corner  of  its  base  on  the  Mediterranean. 
Here  Orange-flowers,  Roses.  Violets  and  other 
flowers  are  not  so  much  sold  in  the  bunch  as 
weighed  bj'  the  ton,  and  their  fragrances  are  sent 
all  over  the  world.  Nor  can  we  forget  the 
aromatic  herbs  and  bushes  that  clothe  the  little 
capes  that  jut  out  into  the  great  sea  which  washes 
the  shores  of  Greece,  Italy,  Sicily  and  Corsica. 
Napoleon  said  he  should  know  his  native  land 
with  his  eyes  shut  from  the  scent  of  a  little  white 
Cistus  (C.  monspeliensis),  that  scents  the  air  after 
rain  with  its  resinous  odour.  Corsica  is  covered 
with  it.  And  there  are  the  spice  islands  of  Java. 
Cevlon,  Borneo  and  the  Windwards,  all  aromatic 
with  spices.  Clove,  Cinnamon  and  Nutmeg. 
IJouglas  Sladen,  in  his  delightful  book  "  In 
Sicily,"  says  the  island  is  "  one  vast  herbarium. 
In  every  old  wall  on  every  uncultivated  patch 
grows  some  medicinal  herb."  It  is  powdered 
with  sweet  wild  flowers  and  fragrant  trees  and 
shrubs.  Another  traveller  in  the  islands  of  the 
Ijreek  Archipelago  describes  how  at  a  distance 
they  look  bare  and  arid,  yet  have  a  scattered 
growth  of  lowlj-  sweet  smelling  bush  and  herb,  so 
that  as  you  move  among  them  every  plant  seems 
full  of  sweet  sap  or  aromatic  gum,  and  as  j'ou 
tread  the  perfumed  carpet  the  whole  air  is 
scented.  Here,  too,  are  dusky  groves  of  incense- 
bearing  CjiJress  and  Myrtle,  of  Oleander  and 
Sweet  Bay.  We  can  hardly  doubt  that  it  is  the 
islands  of  the  world  that  are  most  richl}'  dowered 
with  scent. 

Coming  back  to  English  gardens  is  it  not 
remarkable  that  the  only  scented  Al3'ssum  we 
have  is  A.  maritimum  ?  We  grow  quantities  of 
this  and  enjoy  its  honied  fragrance  right  into 
November.  Roses  I  have  never  noticed  smelling 
sweeter  by  the  sea  than  anywhere  else,  but  we 
observe  a  deeper  scent  in  Hone3'suekle  and 
Jasmine,  also  in  the  Primrose — a  flower  which 
some  people  cannot  smell  at  all.  Herbs  are 
certainly  more  pungent  and  aromatic  by  the  sea 
than  inland.  'S'egetables,  we  tliink,  and  many 
authorities  agree  with  us.  gain  in  flavour  from 
lieing  grown  near  the  coast.  Some,  of  course, 
like  Asparagus  and  Sea  Kale  are  natives  of  the 
shore,  so  no  wonder  they  enjoy  being  dressed 
with  seaweed,  a  treat  we  can  often  give  them. 
Frances  A.  Bardswell. 
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NOTES    ON    NEW    ROSES. 

( Continued  from  paije  J/oS. ) 

GRUSS  AN  ZABERN  (P.  Lambert).— 
Sent  out  as  a  Hybrid  Tea.  This 
Rose  has  been  good  with  me — 
very  free-flowering.  Its  immense 
trusses  of  small  white  scented 
flowers  are  beautiful.  Whether  it 
is  distinct  enough  I  am  inclined  to  doubt.  So  far. 
although  making  strong  growth,  there  are  no  signs 
of  autumn  flowers,  and  if  it  does  not  give  us  these 
then  I  do  not  think  there  is  room  for  it.  One  of  its 
parents  was  Euphrosj'ne  and  the  other  a  Tea. 

Emfland's  Glory  (Wood  and  Son). — I  cannot 
recommend  this  Rose,  as  it  refuses  to  open 
properly,  and  has  nothing  very  striking  about  it 
when  it  does. 

CHmhing  Papa  (TO»<M'r(Garohaultand  Turbat). 
This  Rose  climbs,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said 
for  some  of  the  so-called  climbing  sports,  but  so 
far  has  not  proved  very  free  flowering ;  no  doubt 
when  the  plant  gets  some  age  into  it  this  will  be 
remedied.  Of  all  the  climbing  .sports  that  have 
been  introduced,  I  should  say  the  only  three  worth 
growing  out  of  doors  are  Caroline  Testout,  Mrs. 
W.  .J.  Grant  and  K.  A.  Victoria. 

Mme.  Htclor  Lruilliot  (Pernet-Ducher). — This 
makes  a  very  tine  pillar  Rose,  colour  deep  yellow- 
shaded  apricot,  fine  bronzj-  foliage,  good  shape, 
and  the  flowers  are  freely  produced.  Recom- 
mended also  for  a  south  or  west  wall.  Should 
make  a  good  standard. 

Lady  Watrrloir  (Nabonnand). — This  is  a  very 
beautiful  Rose,  hut  the  flowers  are  rather  fleeting 
owing  to  their  thinness.  Pale  pink  with  a  picotee 
edging  of  deep  rose.  Still,  it  is  very  distinct 
and  worth  growing  as  a  pillar  Rose. 

Climhing  Le  Vesuve  (Guillot). — Not  a  very 
beautiful  Rose  this,  but  the  flowers  are  variable, 
its  only  good  point  is  that  it  flowers  again  in  the 
autumn ;  colourpalepink withthetwoouterrowsof 
petals  all  shades  of  red,  sometimes  magenta,  fairly 
free  and  a  good  grower,  but  not  recommended. 

Ards  Pillar  (Alexander  Dickson  and  Sons). — I 
can  strongly  recommend  this  Rose,  I  consider  it, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Francois  Crousse 
(a  Tea),  the  best  dark  red  pillar  Rose 
in  commerce.     I  have  had  flowers  up 
to  e-xhibition  standard.   Free  flower- 
ing,  fine    colour  and    better  shape 
than  Ards  Rover,  but  not  quite  so 
rampant  as  that  variety.     Recom- 
mended. 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Fliyht  (Cutbush).— 
Those  who  like  a  mass  of  flowers 
have  it  in  this  Rose  ;  it  probably 
produces  the  largest  truss  of  any 
of  these  ramblers.  It  is  a  free 
grower,  flowers  nearly  single ;  colour 
a  pink  of  not  too  pleasing  a  shade, 
still  in  its  way  decorative. 

Parkfeuar. —  This  Rose,  reputed 
to  be  a  hybrid  from  an  Austrian 
Briar,  has  little  trace  of  its  parent. 
My  plant  has  only  flowered  once 
and  then  produced  a  semi-single 
bloom  of  a  fine  scarlet  colour,  but 
unless  it  becomes  freer  flowering 
with  age  this  Rose  will  not  be 
wanted. 

Taunus  Blumschen  (Weigand). — 
I  cannot  recommend  this  variety  ; 
free-flowering,  almost  as  free  as 
Crimson  Rambler,  but  the  flowers 
are  purple  of  an  unpleasant  shade, 
not  to  my  mind  worth  growing. 
Another  variety  of  the  same  raisers, 
Crimson  Rambler  Non  Plus  Ultra, 
is  better  in  colour  and  distinct,  being 
a  darker  shade  altogether.  It  strikes 
one,  however,  as  carious  rather  than 
beautiful. 

FranroisCromseiP.  Guillot,  1900). 
This  Rose,  curiously  enough,  has 
still  to  find  its  way  into  some  of 
our  English  catalogues,  yet  it  is  a 


sort  of  decided  merit ;  in  fact,  I  rank  it  very 
high  among  our  scarlet  climbers.  In  its  early 
stages  the  bud  is  perfect  in  shape,  opening  out 
into  a  clear  colour,  with  none  of  the  objectionable 
purple  shade.  A  good  grower,  quite  free  and 
flowering  again  in  the  autumn.  Recommended 
espeoiallj'  as  a  pillar  or  semi-climber. 

Oerbe  Pom . — Tliis  is  a  hylirid  wichuraiana  that 
flowers  again  in  the  autumn  and  should  make  a 
fine  wall  Rose,  as  the  blooms  are  produced  the 
whole  length  of  the  shoot.  Colour  pale  pink, 
flowers  large  for  this  class,  borne  singly  or  at 
most  in  pairs.     I  think  it  will  prove  useful. 

Hiawatha  (Walsh).— I  can  only  speak  of  this 
as  seen  grown  in  other  gardens  and  not  my  own, 
as  although  I  had  a  grand  plant  last  autunui 
that  promised  particularly  well,  on  flowering  it 
turned  out  to  be  a  single  pink  variety,  unliamed, 
which,  although  interesting  and  pretty  enough  to 
keep,  still  was  not  Hiawatha.  As  far  as  I  can 
gather — like  many  another  Rose  that  has  been, 
to  put  it  mildly,  "well  advertised" — Hiawatha 
has  not  quite  come  up  to  expectations,- the  flowers 
being  somewhat  fleeting  in  character,  but  it  is  too 
early  to  speak  definitely  about  this  variety. 
Under  glass  it  is  very  fine.  Over-propagation 
may  account  for  the  reports  that  have  pretty 
generalh-  readied  me. 

Moschata  Jloribimda. — This  is  a  hybrid  from 
Brunonis  or  Himalaica  and  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  Brunonis  flore-pleno,  as  it  has  single 
white  flowers  produced  in  immense  trusses. 
Those  who  care  for  these  Musk  Roses  and  those 
who  do  not  should  certainly  try  floribunda, 
making  sure  that  they  get  it. 

Another  hybrid  of  the  species,  Macrantha  has 
been  responsible  for  various  seedlings.  Daisy 
Hill,  named  after  a  well-known  Irish  nursery, 
has  grown  into  a  tremendous  plant,  but  so  far 
has  not  flowered.  Lady  Sarah  Wilson  is  semi- 
double,  creamy  blush  ;  Lady  White,  also  semi- 
double  but  paler,  rather  freer  flowering  ;  Lad3' 
Curzon,  to  my  mind  the  best  of  the  three,  is  a 
large,  single  pink  flower.  They  are  all  good 
growers,  useful  for  pillars,  but  at  their  best  as 
isolated  bushes.  The  last  three  were  sent  out  by 
Messrs.  Turner. 


Before  closing  my  notes  on  the  climbers,  I 
should  like  to  mention  a  Rose  that  is  a  great 
favourite  with  me,  and  although  not  exactly 
new  (it  was  sent  out  in  ISOfl.  I  think),  still,  it  is 
not  grown  nearly  as  much  as  it  deserves  to  be, 
largely,  I  think,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
describing  its  colour  (which  I  think  very  beauti- 
ful). In  the  trade  catalogues  it  appears  with 
various  descriptions:  "delicate  violet,"  "pale 
mauve"  and  "  pale  rose,  tinged  purple"  are  the 
three  various  descriptions  in  the  respective  cata- 
logues of  our  three  largest  firms,  and  yet  none  of 
them  are  accurate,  nor  do  they  do  the  flowers 
justice.  I  turn  to  the  National  Rose  Society's 
catalogue,  where  it  is  defined  as  pale  violet.  The 
Rose  I  refer  to  is  Helene  (P.  Lamliert),  to  my 
mind  the  best  of  the  various  seedlings  of  Crimson 
Rambler.  It  carries  a  medium-sized  truss,  some 
twenty  or  thirty  flowers,  is  very  free-flowering 
even  on  young  plants,  but  it  deserves  to  be  better 
described  as  to  its  colour.  H.  E.  Molyneux. 


HYBRID    BRIAR    ROSE    UNA. 

Of  the  many  early-flowering  garden  Roses  that 
hybridists  have  given  us,  the  above  variety  must 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  best.  The  handsome 
tawny  yellow.  Tea-like  buds  expand  into  fine 
large  blossoms  of  quite  4  inches  diameter,  bearing 
two  rows  of  petals  of  a  lovely  creamy  white 
shade  of  colour.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
clusters  of  from  three  to  six,  and  appear  all 
along  the  growths  if  these  latter  are  left  to  their 
o-H-n  devices.  The  growth  of  the  Rose  is  Briar- 
like in  its  robustness,  but  exhibits  its  hybrid 
nature  in  the  reddish  foliage,  wood  and  prickles, 
l^na  would  be  a  delightful  Rose  to  mingle  with 
the  Penzance  Briars  or  Carmine  Pillar,  but  I 
think  hedges  of  this  kind  will  be  in  most  request. 
A  raised  bank  of  good  loam,  planted  on  its 
simimit  with  Una  and  just  left  to  run  wild, 
would  make  an  ideal  Rose  hedge.  There  is  no 
form  in  which  such  Ro.ses  are  better  displayed 
than  in  arched  growths,  and,  of  course,  one 
makes  this  possible  by  planting  on  raised  banks. 
The  illustration  shows  this  Rose  at  Netherwood, 
Hawick,  N.B. 


ROSE   UNA  AT  NKTHERWOOD,    HAWICK,    N.B. 
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POTENTILLA.    LANUGINOSA. 

A  MONG    the   comparatively    few   shrubby 
/\  Potentillas     none     can    compare    in 

/  \         beauty   with  the  charming  little  P. 

/ \        lanuginosa,     a    small-growing    plant 

/         %       which  everyone  who  visits  my  garden 
admires.     This  is  said  with  no  view 
to  disparaging  either  P.  fruticosa,  P.  davurica  or 
any   other   shrubby   species    or   variety    as    yet 
introduced,  but  one  is  surprised  to  find  that  P. 
lanuginosa  has  not  yet  found  its  way  into  general  \ 
commerce.      It  reached  me  from  the  garden  of 
Mr.   Robert  Lindsay  of   Edinburgh,  to  whom  I 
owe  a  number  of  good  plants,  and  in    the   few 
gardens  I  have  met  with  it  one  finds  that  it  is  a 
favourite.     This  is  not  surprising  in  view  of  the 
beauty  of  its  soft,  silky  white  foliage  and  small, 
bright   yellow   flowers.       It   does   not  flower  so 
freely  as  some  of  the  other  shrubby  Potentillas, 
but  the  foliage  is  so  beautiful  in  itself  that  it  is 
of   little   consequence   that   so   few    blooms   are 
produced  at  a  time,  especially  as  its  flowering 
e.Ktends  over  some  months.     A  plant  here  about 
1    foot   high   and   2    feet   or   so   across    is    very 
beautiful.     I  have  seen  it  2  feet  or  3  feet  high, 
and     correspondingly    broad,    but    the    smaller 
plants  are  more  beaiatiful.     It  is  propagated  by 
cuttings,  which  some  find  a  difficulty  in  striking 
successfully,    but    others    can    root    with    little 
trouble.        P.    lanuginosa    is    a    native    of    the 
Caucasus ;    and    while   thought    by   some   to   be 
rather  tender,  has  not  proved  so  with  me. 
Dumfries.  S.  Arxott. 


taken  by  Miss  Nelly  Spooner  (of  Ne«-  College, 
O.xford).  The  Lilies  have  been  in  this  bed  two 
vears,  and  I  have  not  disturbed  them  or  done 
anything  to  them  except  cover  the  bed  through 
the  winter  with  manure.  They  were  much  finer 
and  more  healthy  than  any  that  I  saw  this  year 
either  in  O.xford  or  in  the  country  round  about. 
Mine  is  a  very  small  garden— about  IW  feet  long 
and  .30  feet  wide,  and  walls  all  round— and  I  have 
no  gardener.  MaRY  M.  Goodwis. 

Ill,  Kehle  Road,  Oxford. 


THE    MADONNA    LILY.  ', 

(LiLIUM    CANDIDVM.) 

My  friend  Miss  Annie  Murray  tells  me  you  are 
kiud  enough  to  say  that  \-ou  will  publish  a  photo- 
graph of   my  Lilies  in   The  Garden".     It  was 


THE  MADOSSA  LILY   (l.  CAXDIDUM)    IN    A  GARDEN 


SMALL    DAFFODILS    FOR    POTS. 

There  are  a  certain  number  of  quite  small 
Daflbdils  which  may  be  used  for  pots,  and  which 
then  form  an  agre'eable  and  useful  contrast  to 
the  laBger  varieties  that  are  generally  employed. 
There  are  positions  in  a  drawing-room  or  sitting- 
room  and  in  the  front  of  a  conservatory  stage 
where  4-inch  or  .j-inch  pots  filled  with  bright  low- 
growing  bulbs  are  just  the  things.  The  Daffodils 
in  the  following  list  lend  themselves  to  this 
purpose.  From  four  to  seven  may  be  planted  in 
a  5-inch  pot  according  to  the  size  of  the  bulbs, 
and  from  three  to  five  in  a  4-ineh  pot : 

(1)  Namis  (Ajax).— This  is  a  very  small  but 
perfectly-shaped  little  flower  of  a  uniform  rich 
yellow  in  the  perianth  and  trumpet.  It  blooms 
out  of  doors  in  the  Midlands  in  early  March,  so 
it  may  easilv  be  flowered  under  glass  at  the  end 
of  January  "or  early  February.  It  grows  about 
4  inches  to  6  inches  high,  and  makes  a  bright  bit 
of  colour.  Many  dealers  sell  Lobularis  (ajax)  for 
Nanus,  why,  I  cannot  make  out.  They  are, 
however,  very  distinct. 

(2)  LoWaWs  (Ajax).— A  taller  and  larger  plant 
,  in  every  -nay  than  the  preceding.  The  flowers 
I  are  thrown  well  above  the  foliage,  and  in  their 
!  colouring  resemble  Emperor.    In  time  of  flowering 

it  follows  closely  after  Nanus.     It  is  excellent  in 
small  pots. 

(3)  ir.  P.  Milntr  (Ajax).— This  again  is  just  a 
little  taller  than   Lobularis.       Out   of   doors  its 

flowers  come  a  pale  sulphur, 
but  forced  under  glass  they 
are  a  pure  white.  It  is  free 
flowering,  and  makes  a  charm- 
•  ing  subject  for  these  small 
pots,  the  poise  of  the  flower 
on  the  stem  being  very  graceful. 
Anyone  ■nho  has  once  tried  it 
will  always  want  to  grow  it 
again.  It  may  be  of  interest 
to  know  that  Mr.  I.  Mallender 
of  Worksop  has  a  number  of 
lovely  little  seedlings  from 
W.  V.  Milner,  some  of  which 
he  kindh'  sent  me  to  look  at  in 
the  spring.  One  in  particular, 
named  White  Elf,  took  my 
fancy  very  much.  If  only  it 
has  the  constitution  of  its 
parent,  and  the  same  free- 
flowering  habit,  it  should  have 
a  future  before  it  when  it 
comes  into  commerce. 

(4)  Cydaminem  (Ajax).  — 
This  is  the  long  lost  brother 
of  the  Daffodil  family,  the  poor 
little  fellow  was  lost  for  nearly 
.300  years,  and  only  found 
again  in  Portugal  in  1SS7. 
This  alone  makes  it  interesting. 
In  addition  to  its  being  of 
historical  interest,  it  is  an 
elegant  little  flower  in  itself, 
reminding  one,  as  its  name 
suggests,  of  a  Cyclamen.  It  is 
a  rich  yellow  "seU  and  very 
earlv.  Height  about  6  inches. 
(5)  .lolnistoni  Queen  oj  Spain 
(Ajax).— Every  Daffodil-lover 
knows  this  exquisite  flower. 
It  is  splendid  in  small  pots  with 
its  graceful  soft  yellow  reflexed 
AT  oxford.  perianth  and  straight  unfrilled 


trumpet  ot  the  same  shade.  It  grows  about  a 
foot  in  height,  and  larger  pots  than  .5-ineh 
might  be  used  for  a  more  striking  effect. 

(6)  Triandnts  albits  (Angels Tears). —This may 
be  described  as  a  small  white  edition  of  Queen 
of  Spain  as  far  as  the  general  look  of  the  flower 
goes.  It  is  a  dwarf  Rush-leaved  plant,  with  from 
two  to  five  drooping  flowers  on  each  stem.  The 
cup  is  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
perianth,  and  it  is  chalice  -  shaped  with  a 
straight  brim.  The  petals  are  reflexed.  It 
can  now  be  bought  so  cheaply  that  everyone 
who  appreciates  a  dainty  pot  of  creamy  white 
Daffodils  of  a  shape  all  their  own,  should  give 
this  a  trial. 

(7)  Bfmice  (medio).— This  and  the  following 
are  two  of  Mr.  Hartlands  seedlings.  They 
grow  about  8  inches  or  9  inches  in  height, 
and,  as  I  have  proved,  make  excellent  plants 
for  small  pots.  Bernice  has  a  starry-shaped 
perianth  almost  pure  white  with  a  very  deep  red 
cup.  It  it  this  red  cup  that  constitutes  its  great 
charm.  . 

(8)  Orestes  has  broad  overlapping  perianth 
segments  with  a  deep  orange  red  cup.  The  whole 
flower  has  a  well  defined  look.  It  is  decidedly 
free  and  makes  an  even  better  pot  plant  than 
Bernice.  . 

(9)  Bulhocodium.— There  are  several  varieties 
belonging  to  this  section  of  Hoop  Petticoat 
Daffodils,  all  of  which  are  good  in  pots  (their 
distinguishing  feature  is  the  widely  expanded 
trumpet,  which  quite  dwarfs  the  rather  insig- 
nificant perianth),  Conspicuum  or  the  large  yellow 
Hoop  Petticoat  Daffodil,  is  one  of  the  best.  It 
has  beautiful  bright  yellow  flowers,  and  each 
bulb  will  throw  up  three  or  four.  The  Rush-like 
foliage  comes  a  long  time  before  the  buds  appear, 
and  this  has  caused  some  to  think  the  bulbs 
would  not  bloom  and  to  throw  them  away. 

.Joseph  Jacob. 


SWEET  PEAS  AND  SHIRLEY  POPPIES. 

The  owner  of  one  of  the  cottage  gardens  in 
the  picturesque  \allage  of  Wroxton,  in  Warwick- 
shire, has,  either  by  chance  or  design,  set  an 
example  in  the  association  of  flowers  which 
might  with  advantage  be  followed  by  owners 
of  more  pretentious  places.  The  garden  m 
question  is  a  long,  narrow  border,  and  when  seen 
a  few  days  since  presented  an  unusually  bright 
and  harmonious  display  of  colour.  The  flowers 
which  produced  this  effect  were  Sweet  Peas  and 
Shirley  Poppies  growTi  together  in  the  same  row 
The  colours  of  the  flowers  of  Sweet  Peas  and 
Poppies  are  of  similar  delicate  shades,  which  do 
not  clash,  and  their  association  in  the  border  is  a 
most  happv  one. 

The  long  bare  stems  of  the  taller  growing 
varieties  of  Sweet  Peas  require  some  dwarfer 
tTOwint'  plants  to  hide  them,  and  this  require- 
ment seems  to  be  admirablv  filled  by  the  Poppies. 
By  sowing  the  Poppv  seeds  about  1  foot  or 
18  inches  from  the  row  of  Peas,  so  that  the  sticks 
for  the  support  of  the  latter  will  be  placed 
among  them,  they  ■nill  supply  a  wealth  ot 
crisped  blooms  of  the  most  delicate  shades, 
completely  hiding  the  bare  stems  and  affording  a 
fit  setting"  for  the  flowers.  ,  ^  „  ,  ,  ,  .  , 
Clumps  of  single-flowered  Hollyhocks  planted 
at  the  rear  of  the  Peas  makea  suitable  background, 
and  the  colours  of  the  floflcrs.  although  not 
such  a  happy  combination  as  in  the  case  of  the 
PoDPies,  do  not  clash  with  those  of  the  Sweet 
PeH  H.  Spoonek. 

"PRUNING"  VIOLETS. 
A  Note  from  Holland. 
About  the  middle  of  August  I  was  staying  with 
a  friend  whose  garden  is  renowned  for  its 
beautiful  Violets.  The  variety  is  large  flowered 
(probably  California)  and  grown  exclusively  in 
the  open  ground.  On  the  15th  ult.  I  noticed 
that  the  gardener  cut  off  all  the  leaves  of   the 
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plants,  simply  mowing  them  off  with  a  scythe. 
He  told  me  he  always  did  this  in  order  to 
encourage  the  development  of  the  "hearts."  On 
returning  home  I  resolved  to  give  this  system  a 
trial,  as  my  Violets  had  made  immense  growth  : 
but,  owing  to  the  wet  summer  and  their  half- 
shady  summer  quarters,  the  hearts  did  not  look 
as  fat  and  full  of  promise  as  I  could  wish.  I 
accordingly  selected  fine  plants  of  the  varieties 
X,a  France,  Princess  of  Wales  and  Admiral 
Avellan,  and  carefully  out  away  the  leaves,  only 
leaving  about  ten  or  twelve  of  the  very  young 
ones.  The  result  is  that  to-day  (the  10th  inst. )  I 
was  able  to  gather  fine  blooms  from  all  these 
plants,  whereas  the  "unpruned"  ones  only  show- 
buds  raised  1  inch  or  "2  inches  above  the 
■"hearts.''  I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  or 
any  of  your  readers  could  tell  me  whether  this 
custom  of  cutting  away  the  leaves  is  generally 
known. 

My  Violets  are  grown  according  to  the 
directions  given  in  "  Sweet  Violets  and  Pansies," 
and  are  put  in  the  frames  about  October  1.  The 
French  grower  Millet  recommends  cutting  away 
the  greater  part  of  the  leaves  at  the  moment  the 
Violets  are  put  in  the  frames,  but  does  not 
mention  the  advisability  of  doing  it  earlier  to 
secure  a  succession  of  blooms.  Of  course,  this 
system  of  "pruning''  is  largely  made  use 
of  with  the  hardy  bunch  Primroses,  thus 
inducing  a  second  crop  of  bloom  when  the 
first  is  waning,  but  I  never  heard  of  it  for 
Violets.  My  soil  is  light  and  warm,  and  the 
Violets  are  remarkable  for  their  size  and  abundant 
flowering. 

Wassenaar,  Holland.  B. 


HOP  MANURE  FOR  ROSES. 

THIS  summer  I  have  been  trying  ex- 
periments with  Hop  Manure  for 
Roses,  which  have  led  to  some  rather 
interesting  results.  I  gave  my  whole 
stock  a  liberal  top-dressing  in  May 
and  another  in  July,  and  for  the  last 
four  months  have  been  closely  watching  the 
effects  of  the  treatment.  I  find  that  in  addition 
to  promoting  the  growth  of  the  plants,  this 
vegetable  fertiliser  has  a  strong  tendency  to 
deepen  the  colour  of  the  flowers  and  to  render 
them  more  double.  'When  a  blush  Rose  becomes 
pink,  a  pink  one  carmine  and  a  carmine  one 
crimson,  the  change  is  very  noticeable.  Instead 
■of  being,  as  hitherto,  a  tinted  Rose  with  a 
slightly  flushed  centre  Clio,  (Hybrid  Perpetual) 
brightened  into  an  exquisite  shell  pink,  the  inner 
petals  several  shades  deeper,  and  climbing 
Captain  Christy  (Hybrid  Tea)  underwent  a 
similar  development.  Mme.  Victor  Verdier 
{Hybrid  Perpetual)  deepened  from  plain  red  to 
glowing  crimson-scarlet,  while  the  dark  Prince 
•Camille  de  Rohan  (Hybrid  Perpetual)  became 
almost  black. 

In  most  cases  a  great  improvement  was  effected, 
but  here  and  there  a  Rose  was  spoilt.  For 
instance,  Mme.  Gabriel  Luizet  (Hybrid  Per- 
petual) assumed  a  flushed  and  mottled  com- 
plexion, as  if  trying  in  vain  to  become  a  red 
Rose,  while  my  favourite,  Blairii  No.  2  (Hybrid 
China),  lost  its  beautiful  carmine  centre  alto- 
gether. These  malcontents  were  plainly  asking 
for  a  change  of  diet,  which  could  easily  be  given 
them  another  time.  The  most  remarkable  thing 
of  all  was  when  the  vigorous  climber  Noella 
Nabonnand  (Hybrid  Tea) — invariably  described 
in  the  catalogues  as  semi-double — startled  me  by 
throwing  out  a  fine  crop  of  gorgeous  crimson 
flowers  of  the  shade  we  always  associate  with 
red  velvet,  and  as  large  and  full  as  any  Rose  in 
the  garden.  Remembering  that  last  year  this 
plant  only  gave  me  cherry-coloured  blooms  con- 
sisting of  three  rows  of  petals,  I  naturally  felt 
not  a  little  surprised  and  pleased  at  the  trans- 
formation brought  about  by  a  few  handfuls  of 
Hop  Manure.  G.  Layard. 


COLOURED     PLATE. 


PLATE    1333. 


HYBRID  TEA   ROSE   WARRIOR. 


F^OR  some  time  past  raisers  have 
recognised  the  dearth  of  brilliant 
4  reds  and  crimsons  among  the  decora- 
tive Roses,  and  it  would  seem  as 
though  they  were  now  about  to  reap 
the  reward  of  their  labours.  The  beau- 
tiful Rose,  the  sub- 
ject of  our  coloured 
plate,  is  certainly  a 
valuable  novelty.  In 
the  bud  the  colour  is 
a  rich  red,  a  most 
intense  shade  when 
the  plants  are  grow- 
ing in  a  good  Rose 
soil  and  liberally  fed 
with  liquid  and  solid 
manures.  The  open 
flowers  are  not  so 
rich  in  colour,  but 
they  are  of  a  pleasing 
rosy  crimson.  The 
buds  are  long,  espe- 
cially when  the 
development  is  slow 
as  in  the  autumn  or 
under  glass  in  mid- 
winter, and  if  they 
are  tied  with  a  piece 
of  German  wool  or 
raffia  extra  deep 
buds  may  be  secured, 
which  are  so  useful 
for  decorative  pur- 
poses. 

When  looking  at 
a  mass  of  Warrior 
one  is  reminded  of 
Papa  Gontier,  ex- 
cepting that  this 
good  old  Rose  is 
never  seen  so  rich 
in  colour,  and  cer- 
tainly not  so  rigorous 
in  growth,  unless  it 
be  in  the  south  of 
France,  where  it  will 
develop  into  a  per- 
fect shrub ;  it  is  this 
vigorous,  erect  habit, 
com  bined  with 
delightfully  tinted 
foliage,  that  makes 
Warrior  so  distinct 
from  all  others  of  its 
class.  One  could 
almost  imagine  this 
Rose  was  an  oft'- 
spring  of  Corallina 
were      one     not 

informed  by  the  raisers,  Messrs.  William  Paul 
and  Son  of  Walthara  Cross,  that  Marie  van 
Houtte  was  the  seed  parent  and  Princess  Bonnie 
the  pollen  parent.  'VVe  are  sorry  the  latter  did 
not  impart  its  delicious  fragrance,  for  it  is  one  of 
the  sweetest  Roses  grown.  While  Warrior  will 
send  up  strong  autumnal  growths  direct  from  the 
base  as  Marie  van  Houtte  does,  they  are  far 
more  erect  than  those  of  the  old  favourite, 
so  that  its  decorative  value  is  considerably 
enhanced.  We  have  seen  Warrior  growing  in 
large  masses,  and  can  confidently  recommend  it 
for  this  purpose. 

Of  course,  this  type  of  Rose  is  not  comparable 
to  such  as  Liberty  in  beauty  and  symmetry  of 
bloom,  but  they  are  far  superior  as  garden 
Roses.  As  a  market  sort,  where  one  has  a 
demand  for  good  bud  Roses,  Warrior  would  be 
excellent.  Many  have  proved  the  value  of 
Corallina  as  a  wall  Rose,  for  it  will  quickly  cover 
an  8-foot  to  lO-foot  wall  and  never  cease  to  yield 


a  bud  from  May  till  November.  We  think  the 
same  will  be  said  of  Warrior  when  it  becomes 
more  widely  known.  The  continuity  of  flowering 
of  Roses  of  this  character  makes  them  far  more 
valuable  for  ordinary  walls  of,  sa}',  8  feet  to 
10  feet  high  than  the  orthodox  climbers  of  the 
Gloire  de  Dijon  type,  for  instead  of  producing 
numerous  ungovernable  growths,  we  have 
quantities  of  2  feet  to  .3  feet  growths,  every  one 
bearing  a  grand  cluster  of  blossom  as  freely  as 
the  old  crimson  or  old  blush  Monthly.  We  are 
indebted  to  Messrs.   William   Paul   and    Son  of 


CLIMBIN(;    EVEROKEEN    ROSE    FEI.ICITE    PERPETUE. 


Waltham  Cross  for  the  flowers  from  which  our 
coloured  plate  was  prepared. 


ROSE    FELICITE    PERPETUE. 

This  is  an  old  inhabitant  of  our  gardens,  having 
been  raised,  according  to  the  official  catalogue  of 
the  National  Rose  Society,  in  1828.  Among 
climbing  Roses,  however,  it  is  still  popular. 
Belonging  to  the  evergreen  section,  the  dark 
green  shining  foliage  persists  most  of  the 
winter  ;  the  shoots  flower  right  to  the  points,  the 
plants  often  being  a  mass  of  bloom,  as  can  be 
readily  seen  by  the  accompanying  illustration. 
The  flowers  are  in  clusters,  sometimes  thirty 
or  more  in  a  bunch  ;  their  colour  is  creamy 
white  tinged  with  rose  in  the  bud  and  the 
outer  row  of  petals.  Felicite  Perpetue  is  a 
good  hardy  sort  as  a  climber  on  a  wall,  shed  or 
dwelling-house,  or  as  a  pillar  and  arch  Rose  it  is 
equally  useful.  A.  0 
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A    ROSE    GARDEN    ON    A 
HILL  TOP. 

An  Amateur's  Experiences. 

SOME  400  feet  above  sea  level,  practically 
on  the  bare  top  of  a  liill,  exposed  to 
all  the  winds  that  blow,  the  ground 
sloping  towards  and  facing  due  east, 
subsoil  solid  chalk,  depth  of  soil  4  inches 
— a  more  unsuitable  site  for  a  garden  of 
Roses  would  be  ditficult  to  find.  A  slight  account 
of  what  course  was  adopted  to  make  a  Rose 
garden  under  the  above  circumstances  may  not 
be  without  interest  to  some  of  your  readers. 
The  two  crying  needs  of  the  situation  were 
obviously  shelter  and  soil.  To  obtain  the  former 
the  slope  was  done  away  with,  and  by  sinking 
the  higher  end  some  3  feet  and  raising  the  lower 
a  level  surface  was  produced  some  .50  feet  by 
."lO  feet,  considerably  below  the  old  level,  and 
tlius  some  shelter  was  obtained.  For  further 
protection  the  garden  was  fenced  all  roimd  with 
open  rustic  Oak  fencing  from  H  feet  to  7  feet  high, 
but  on  the  west  and  south  side,  in  addition,  the 
ordinary  Oak  pale  garden  fence,  some  7  feet 
distant,  ran  round  that  side  of  the  site.  On  the 
east  side,  at  the  top  of  the  bank  formed  by  the 
terrace,  the  fence  was  planted  on  the  one  side 
with  Gardenia  and  Dorothy  Perkins,  on  the  other 
with  Conrad  F.  Meyer  and  Blanc  double  de 
Coubert :  these  have  grown  in  eighteen  months 
to  a  dense  thicket  of  Roses,  and  have  made  a 
very  fine  hedge.  The  south  fence  is  composed 
of  the  Hybrid  Sweet  Briars.  The  north  and 
west  fences  were  only  erected  last  autumn  (1906) 
and  planted  with  such  Roses  as  Tea  Rambler, 
Lady  Ga_v  and  other  wichuraianas.  Blush  Rambler, 
Lady  Waterlow,  Francois  Crousse,  Climbing 
\V.  J.  Grant,  &c.  These  promise  soon  to  shut  it 
in  completely  on  all  sides. 

When  the  garden  was  formed,  after  removing 
the  top  spit,  such  as  it  was,  I  found  I  had  roughly 
•2,000  square  feet  to  deal  with,  after  allowing  for 
the  hedges,  &c. ,  the  whole  being  solid  chalk.  Out  of 
this  r  excavated  twelve  beds  "2  feet  6  inches  deep, 
making  them  in 
the    orthodox 
manner    with 
loam    and    cow 
manure  ;    the 
remainder    was 
turfed,     except 
the    p  a  t  h  s  , 
which   were 
formed  of  tiles 
laid  in    con- 
crete.     The 
previous     July 
an     interesting 
ompetition    in 

n,UE    G.IROEN 

ad  among  its 
features  a  plan 
of  a  Rose  gar- 
den dealing 
with  1,000 
stiuare  feet  or 
rather  less,  and 
as  I  practically 
adopted  the 
same,  altering 
as  necessary  to 
fit  the  situa- 
t  i  o  n  ,  it  is 
reproduced 
herewith. 

In  the  fence 
on  the  east  side 
I  introduced 
two  arches, 
fixed  last 
autumn,  train- 
ing over  them 
the  shoots  of 
Roses  from  the 
hedge.     They 
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PLAN    or  SUNK   ROSE   CARDES. 
(For  reference  see  accompanying  notes,) 

are  over  the  paths  leading  from  the  other  portion 
of  the  garden,  and  on  the  west  side  one  arch  is 
over  the  exit.  The  levels  necessitated  flights 
of  steps  leading  up  to  the  arches. 

The  beds  in  the  plan  are  numbered,  and  I 
planted  them  with  the  following  Roses,  one 
variety  in  each  bed :  1,  Commandant  Felix  Faure ; 
2,  Antoine  Rivoire  ;  .3,  Frau  Karl  Pruschki  ; 
4,  Viscountess  Folkestone ;  .5,  Mme.  Abel 
Chatenay ;  6,  Caroline  Testout  ;  7,  Senateur 
Belle ;    8,  Mme.  Ravary  :   9,  Grand  Duo  Adolph 


MAY-FLOWERING   ROSEb  AND   IRISES. 


de   Luxembourg;    10.    Gustave    Regis;    11,    La. 
France  ;  and  12,  (iriiss  an  Teplitz. 

The  experiment,  for  it  was  nothing  more,  has 
turned  out  beyond  expectation,  and  I  have  spent 
many  a  pleasant  hour  among  the  Roses.  They 
have  all  done  remarkably  well,  but  I  am  replanting 
two  beds  this  autumn  (Nos.  7  and  12),  Senateur 
Belle  because,  although  a  good  Rose.  I  think  I 
can  find  a  betiter,  and  Griiss  an  Teplitz  because 
it  has  done  too  well  and  is  now  out  of  character 
somewhat  with  the  rest  of  the  garden,  and, 
although  pruned  verj'  hard  this  spring,  it  has 
shoots  7  feet  and  8  feet  long,  which  require 
staking,  so  I  am  making  a  hedge  with  the  fifteen 
plants  in  another  part  of  the  garden.  I  want  a 
dark  red  that  must  be  a  good  grower,  and  am 
thinking  of  planting  Hugh  Dickson,  with  a  doubt 
whether  it  is  quite  free-flowering  enough.  The 
other  bed  will  probably  be  Princess  Marie 
Mertchersky,  Killamej'  or  Lady  Ashtown.  Its 
situation  and  the  Rose  hedge  entirelj'  hide  it 
from  the  rest  of  the  garden,  and  it,  therefore,  has 
that  feature  of  "surprise"  to  those  who  approach 
it  for  the  first  time.  The  centre  of  the  garden  is 
unoccupied,  and  will  probably  remain  so,  although 
originally  intended  for  a  sundial.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  taller-growing  varieties  are  all 
planted  on  the  outer  sides,  such  as  Commandant 
Felix  Faure,  Frau  Karl  Prusehki,  Gustave  Regis 
and  Griiss  an  Teplitz,  the  latter  two  being  pegged 
down.  There  are  twelve  or  fifteen  plants  in  each 
bed,  according  to  the  size,  and  round  the  circle, 
as  a  kind  of  edging,  there  are  sixteen  plants  of 
that  beautiful  Pompon  Petit  Constant. 

In  1906  I  grew  Violas  between  the  Roses,  but 
I  found  they  appreciated  the  good  soil  and  grew 
too  tall  and  generally  too  rampant.  This  year  I 
tried  Carnations  (one  varietv'  to  each  bed),  and 
they  have  behaved  better  and  are  easily  kept  in 
order,  and  I  shall  probabl}-  have  them  again 
another  year,  as  one  can  use  the  hoe  between 
them,  that  most  essential  thing  in  Rose 
culture. 

The  photograph  looking  towards  the  east  is 
taken  from  the  south-west  corner  of  the  higher 
terrace,  and    gives  a   poor   idea   of   the   garden 

itself,  but  a. 
fair  idea  of 
the  general 
surround- 
ings. The 
hill  in  the 
d  istance  is 
Croham  Hurst, 
just  above 
Croydon,  and 
the  valley  in 
between  is 
occupied  by  the 
links  of  the 
Purley  Downs 
Golf  "Club.  I 
was  told  when 
I  came  to  live 
on  the  hill  top- 
that  I  should 
have  to  give 
up  growing 
Roses,  but  the 
majority  seem 
to  revel  in  the 
breeze  that  is 
always  blow- 
ing, and  I  am 
inclined  to 
think  that  such 
success  as  I 
have  had  is 
largely  due  to 
the  air  and  to 
the  fact  that 
I  gave  them 
a  good  start. 
The  Rose  gar- 
den is  less  than 
two  years  old. 
X. 
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SOME    ROSE    NOTES.      I 

HAVING  read  with  interest  the  notes 
of  Mr.  H.  E.  Molyneux  and  others 
on  new  Roses,  I  should  like  to  give 
you  my  experience.  I  write  from 
a  garden  on  a  dry,  sandy  hilltop 
in  Buckinghamsliire,  where  the 
soil  is  as  hungry  as  a  gravel  pit,  and  a  heavy- 
rain  twice  a  week  a  rich  blessing.  Of  course 
the  beds  have  been  dug  out  deeply — .3  feet 
to  i  feet — and  good  loam  and  manure  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  gravel.  Only  by  laying  this 
foundation  has  it  been  possible  to  succeed 
with  the  Rose,  but  the  strength  of  growth 
and  abundant  flowering  have  shown  that 
the  preparation  was  not  in  vain.  I  can  only  [ 
attribute  the  remarkable  health  of  the  plants  to 
the  cool  refreshing  wind  whicli  alwa}'s  seems  to 
blow  on  this  gravelly  hilltop,  and  to  liberal 
manurings  occasionally  during  the  summer.  The 
surts  that  have  given  the  most 
satisfaction  are  the  following  : 

Mme.  Abel  Chalenay.  — This  is 
queen  of  the  garden  ;  it  is,  one  may 
say,  a  perfect  Rose.  The  stems  are 
strong,  erect,  and  clothed  with 
large  deep  green  healthy  foliage, 
which  never  mildews,  and  the 
flowers  peer  up  to  the  sun,  showing 
shades  of  rose  and  salmon  on  the 
firm  pointed  petals.  No  Hybrid 
Tea  gives  greater  satisfaction,  and 
from  summer  until  frost  has  put 
its  finger  on  every  flower  in  the 
garden  does  it  oea.se  to  bloom.  I 
filled  a  bed  with  twelve  plants  two 
j'ears  ago,  and  was  so  charmed 
with  the  peculiarly  beautiful  shape 
and  colour  of  the  flower,  combined 
with  a  delicious  fragrance,  that  a 
group  of  fifty  was  planted  last 
autumn.  The  growth  has  been  so 
strong  that  one  might  well  think 
the  plants  were  much  older. 

La  Tosca.  —  A  great  favourite 
of  mine.  It  reminds  one  of  Vis- 
countess Folkestone,  but  the  two 
are  quite  distinct.  I  have  them 
side  by  side,  and  their  distinctness 
is  very  marked.  La  Tosca  is  a  pure 
rose  -  pink  colour,  fresh  and  win- 
some, the  scent  is  sweet,  and  the 
flowers,  which  are  more  compact 
than  those  of  Viscountess  Folke- 
stone, are  poised  on  long,  sturdy 
stems.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of  the 
more  recent  introductions,  and  one 
I  shall  plant  more  of  this  autumn. 
One  of  the  great  virtues  of  this  and 
Mme.  Abel  Chatenay  is  their  use- 
fulness for  cutting  ;  the  stems  are 
long,  flowers  abundant,  and  the 
basket  is  quickly  filled.  I  have  gathered 
hundreds  of  flowers  this  year,  and  although  I 
am  writing  in  the  middle  of  September  the 
supply  is  unfailing. 

3Ime.  Ravary. — A  Tea  Rose  of  delightful 
colouring,  which  is  best  described  as  pure 
apricot,  without  any  other  shade.  It  is  not  so 
vigorous  as  the  foregoing,  but  sufficiently  so  to 
save  the  grower  anxiety.  Mildew  seldom  touches 
the  foliage.  When  the  dew  is  on  the  petals  no 
Rose  has  greater  charm,  but,  unfortunately,  .the 
sun  soon  bleaches  the  clear  pure  apricot,  the 
colour  then  passing  to  almost  white.  It  is  not 
an  exhibition  variety,  as  the  flower  has  insuffi- 
cient stamina,  but  for  the  garden  it  is  peerless. 

Sulphwrea.  — This  is  a  Rose  that  reminds  one 
of  Mme.  Ravary  in  growth,  though  perhaps 
somewhat  stronger.  It  is  a  sort  I  have  a  great 
love  for.  There  is  something  very  distinct  about 
the  warm  intense  green  of  the  older  leaves  and 
crimson-purple  of  the  young  shoots.  The  flowers 
appear  well  above  the  mass  of  foliage,  and  their 
soft  yellow  colouring  is  in  agreeable  and 
striking   contrast.     This  also   cannot    be   called 


an  exhibition  Rose,  but  its  usefulness  f(jr 
cutting  —  pretty  buds,  soft  colouring  and 
sweet  scent — should  make  it  popular  for  many 
years. 

Le  Proiirh. — I  have  read  several  notes  on  this 
pretty  Hybrid  Tea  Rose.  It  was  not  a  success 
with  me  at  first,  owing  to  the  poor  growth  of  the 
plants  when  received  :  they  were  certainly  the 
result  of  over-propagation.  Another  year  has, 
however,  shown  that  Le  Progres  certainly 
possesses  greater  vigour  tlian  one  thought  on 
first  acquaintance.  The  colour  is  a  rich  yellow, 
the  flower  of  gi5od  form  and  altogether  it  has  few 
blemishes. 

Frau  Karl  Druschki. — So  much  has  been 
written  of  this  Hybrid  Perpetual  that  little  more 
remains  to  be  said.  It  lias  been  and  is  very 
beautiful  with  me.  and  I  ha\e  gathered  a 
quantity  of  the  faultlessly-shaped  buds,  which 
open  out  into  a  wonderful  bloom  for  breadth  and 
snowy  whiteness.    Unfortunately,  it  is  absolutely 


fragrance  is  as  sweet  as  the  Cabbage  Rose  itself, 
but  it  is  the  pure  rose  shades  and  wonderful 
wealth  of  bloom  that  constitute  its  chief  charms. 

A  Word  About  Climbers. 

The  foregoing  are  the  Roses  that  have  pleased 
me  most  this  year,  and  may  be  regarded  as  likely 
to  prove  satisfactory  in  all  gardens.  This  is 
important  to  the  beginner,  who  at  this  season  is 
selecting  the  Roses  for  planting  in  late  autumn. 
The  climbers  that  have  succeeded  well  with  me 
this  summer  are  Dorothy  Perkins,  the  Penzance 
Briar,  Anne  of  Geierstein,  Bennett's  Seedling, 
Euphrosyne,  Ards  Rover  (which,  unfortunately, 
is  suffering  severely  from  mildew),  the  white 
Aimce  Vibert  (one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
climbers,  still  sending  out  a  wealth  of  flower- 
clusters),  Alister  Stella  (iray,  Reve  d'Or,  Leueht- 
stern  and  the  most  yellow  of  all  Roses  Billiard  et 
Barre,  which  is  best  described  as  a  half -climber  ; 
it  is  excellent  against  a  fence.     A  new  climber, 
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scentless,  the  one  blemish  in  an  otherwise 
perfect  Rose. 

Libert  I/. — I  have  not  Richmond,  which  has 
been  much  praised  of  late,  but  I  saw  the  two 
close  to  each  other  recentlj',  and  I  think  Liberty 
is  quite  as  welcome.  Richmond  seemed  brighter 
in  colour,  but  the  flood  of  crimson  that  comes 
from  the  former  on  a  sunny  September  afternoon 
is  as  refreshing  as  the  crimson  of  a  bed  of  Henry 
Jacoby  Geranium.  It  has  the  great  merit  of 
blooming  far  into  the  autumn  ;  in  fact,  it  is  never 
flowerless  from  summer  until  late  October,  when 
the  weather  is  satisfactory.  The  colour  does  not 
quickly  lose  its  freshness,  even  under  a  hot  sim, 
and  the  flower  opens  perfectly,  the  centre  fault- 
less. A  Rose,  too,  that  is  held  well  up  on  the 
straight,  strong  stems. 

Camoens. — An  old  Rose,  but  one  of  the  freest, 
most  cheery  flowers  in  the  garden.  It  belongs  to 
the  Hybrid  Tea  group,  and  with  me  is  quite 
dwarf,  but  in  the  height  of  summer  so  smothered 
with  flowers  that  scarcely  a  leaf  is  visible.  These 
are  frail  to  look  at,  but  last  well  when  gathered. 
They  are  in   clusters  of  four  or  more,  and  the 


Lady  Waterlow,  is  also  better  in  this  position 
than  against  a  pillar.  The  flower  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  whole  world  of  Roses,  and 
the  colouring  exquisite,  the  trembling  petals 
touched  with  the  softest  pink,  the  edges  of  a 
deeper  shade  ;  it  is  like,  but  even  prettier  than, 
Mme.  Cusin.  May  I  ask  your  readers  to  tell 
me  the  reason  of  Gloire  de  Dijon  behaving  so 
disgracefully  't  A  strong  plant  put  in  two  years 
ago  has  made  little  progress,  the  leaves  fall  (not; 
through  any  insect  pest),  and  the  flowers  stick 
out  on  the  bare  shoots  in  the  most  despairing  sort 
of  way.  This  is  disappointing,  as  Gloire  de 
Dijon  is  a  sweet  Rose,  and  when  the  warm 
summer  sun  dyes  the  petals  a  rich  rosy  pink  it 
has  an  additional  charm.  My  experience  of  it  in 
a  town  garden  is  much  the  same,  a  glorious 
wealth  of  bloom,  but  a  wretched  display  of 
foliage.  Airace  Vibert,  with  its  fresh  foliage  and 
snowy  white  clusters  of  flowers  filled  with  the 
sweetest  scent,  is  difficult  to  eclipse.  I  should 
have  mentioned  before  the  early-blooming 
deliciously  fragrant  Conrad  F.  Meyer,  a  Rose 
for  a  pillar  or  fence.  Viator. 
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SIMPLE    HINTS, 


ARDY  ANNUALS   FOR  AUTUilN  during  tlie  winter.     The  seeds  should  be  sown  they   must  be  prepared   to  lose  a  greater  per- 

SOWING.  — Those  who  wish  to  sow  rather  more  thickly  in  the  autumn  than  for  the  centage  of  plants  than  the  gardener  with  a  frame, 

their  hardy  annuals,  or,  at  any  rate,  spring  sowing,  for  a  certain  percentage  of  losses  An  excellent  method  of  carrying  out  the  outdoor 

part  of  them,  in  the  autumn  should  is  almost  sure  to  take  place  during  the  winter.  method  of  sowing  is  to  dig  a  trench   2  feet  deep. 


IT 

_J_  _4  lose  no  time  in  gettting  in  the  seeds. 
Hard}^  annuals  sown  in  the  autumn 
make  stronger  and  finer  plants  than  those  sown 
in  the  spring  ;  the}'  come  into  bloom  earlier  and 
last  in  flower  throughout  a  longer  period.  While 
autumn-sown  hardy  annuals  may  be  grown  with 
more  or  less  success  in  most  soils,  they  do  particu- 
larly well  in  light,  gravelly  soils  that  keep  fairly  placing  two  or  three  seeds  in 
dry  throughout  the  winter.  In  fact,  in  such  a  pot  and  keeping  them  in  a 
soils  it  is  wiser  to  sow  annuals  in  the  autumn,  for  cold  frame  throughout  the 
the  plants  get  thoroughly  well  rooted  before  their  winter.  Many  good  oultiva- 
flowering  season  comes  round,  while  if  sown  in  tors  sow  a  certain  percentage 
spring  in  a  similar  soil  they  are  unable  to  make  of  their  seed  in  October  in 
much  progress,  owing  to  the  latter  becoming  small  pots,  keeping  the  tiny 
parched.  plants  in  a   cold   frame   until 

the  spring  and  planting  them 

SuitabhSort^. — Someofthemostsuitablcannuals  out  in  March.  There  is  no 
for  autumn  sowing  are  Chrysanthemums  (annual),  doubt  that  this  method,  when 
Larkspur,  Nigella,  Sweet  Pea.  Godetia,  Clarkia  successfully  carried  out,  pro- 
and  pink  Hawkweed.  Where  annuals  have  been  duces  exceptionally  fine  plants 
grown,  some  will  seed  themselves  freely,  the  if  they  are  given  proper  culti- 
annual  Chrysanthemums  especiall}-.  If  they  are  vation  afterwards.  They  come 
suitably  placed  the  seedlings  ma}-  be  thinned  out  into  bloom  in  June  and  flower 
just  where  they  stand,  the  best  and  most  con-  until  the  frosts.  Anj'one  then 
veniently  situated  being  allowed  to  remain. 
When  seed  is  freshly  sown  the  soil  must  receive 
proper  treatment.  It  is  adWsable  to  dig  it  over 
deeplj'.  saj',  quite  18  inches  deep,  so  that  the 
roots  may  permeate  the  soil  readily.  As  the 
seeds  of  many  of  the  annuals  are  small,  the 
surface  of  the  border  should  be  well  broken  up 
first  with  the  spade  and  then  with  the  trowel 
or  hand  fork.  In  those  cases  where  the  seeds 
are  quite  small  they  need  searcelj'  be  covered  at 
all ;  in  fact,  they  are  best  scattered  on  the 
surface  and  then  just  raked  in  and  very  lightly 
covered  with  sand  or  finely-sifted  soil.  When 
the  seedlings  are  an  inch  or  so  high  the}-  must  be 
thinned  where  they  are  crowded,  but  not  severely 
thinned,   for   allowance  must  be  made  for  losses 


placing  at  the  bottom  of  this  a  layer  of  manure. 
Autumn-soton  Street  Pea-'  may   either  be  sown    Fill  the  trench  with  soil  to  within  9  inches  of  the 
in  small  pots  or  in  the  open  ground.     If  the}'  are    top  and  then  so«  the  seeds  4   inches  apart  and 
to  be  grown  in  gardens   near 
a   town    where    sparrows   are 
troublesome,  it  is  safer  to  sow 
the    seeds    in     2.^-inch     pots. 


THE    ROSE-COLOURED    STOCK-FLO WEKED    LARKSPUR    IS    ONE    Or_THE 
MOST   BEAUTIFUL    AN'NU.iLS   GROWX. 


still  sow  Sweet   Peas  in  the    autumn,  although 


THE   SLENDER  SHOOTS  OF   CLARKIA   .iRE  COVERED    WITH   IJIAINT   FLOWERS   OF   VARIOUS  COLOURS. 


having   a   cold    frame    and 

garden    that    is    not    shaded 

may    safely    sow    Sweet    Pea 

seeds  now  with  every  chance 

of  bringing  them  safely  through 

the  winter.      It  is  useless    to 

do   so    if   the   frame  must    be 

placed  in  such  a  position  that 

what  little  sunshine  there  may 

be  during   the  winter  cannot 

have  access  to  it.     If  the  frame 

is  in    a    dark   shaded    corner, 

some    of   the    seedlings   are    almost   certain    to  I  the  same  depth.     If  the  seedlings  are  found  to 

be    lost    through    "damping    off.''      Those   not    be  too  thick  in  the  spring,  a  few  can  easily  be 

fortunate  enough  to  possess  a  frame  may  thinned  out.  The  mouth  of  the  trench  is  left 
~  '  open;  thus  when  the  seedling  plants  progress  they 

can  be  earthed  up  so  that  during  the  cold  weather 
only  the  tops  show  above  the  soil.  Thus  pro- 
tected they  are  safe  from  quite  cold  weather. 
There  is  a  danger  of  losses  from  the  ravages  of 
slugs,  and  a  look  out  for  these  pests  must  be  kept 
in  the  evening.  If  the  ground  receives  a  good 
dressing  of  soot  before  the  trenches  are  dug,  it 
will  be  rendered  distasteful  to  the  slugs. 

THE  ROSE-COLOURED  LARKSPUR  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  hardy  annuals  we 
possess.  From  seed  sown  in  a  small  garden  last 
March  I  have  had  plants  in  bloom  for  the  last 
six  weeks  and  they  are  still  bright  and  gay, 
when  all  other  annuals  sown  at  the  same  time  have 
long  since  been  pulled  up.  The  flowers  are  such 
a  delightful  shade  of  colour  that  for  this  reason 
alone  this  Larkspur  is  well  worth  growing.  If 
well  thinned  out  and  given  plenty  of  room  in 
which  to  develop,  the  plants  will  grow  .3  feet 
high  and  branch  out  into  quite  good  specimens, 
which  will  blossom  well  into  October.  If  seed  is 
sown  now  the  plants  «ill  bloom  earlier  in  the 
summer. 

ROSE  CUTTINGS  OUT  OF  DOORS.— Some 
few  weeks  ago  instructions  were  given  on  this 
page  for  rooting  Rose  cuttings  in  a  greenhouse  or 
frame.  Those  possessing  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  may  now  take  steps  to  put  in  cuttings  of 
Roses,  and  so  practise  a  most  interesting  method 
of  raising  some,  at  least,  of  their  own  Rose 
bushes.  A  piece  of  ground  should  be  selected 
for  their  reception  at  the  foot  of  a  fence  if 
possible,  and  ought  to  be  dug  18  inches  deep  and 
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afterwards  trodden  down  firmly.  Then,  by 
means  of  a  spade,  a  trenoh  4  inohes  deep  should 
be  cut,  leaving  the  back  of  the  trenoh  like  the 
face  of  a  wall.  The  cuttings  are  placed  against 
this  little  wall  of  soil,  taking  care  that  their 
bases  rest  on  soil.  When  all  are  placed  in  posi- 
tion, 6  inohes  apart,  soil  is  shovelled  gently 
against  them  and  pressed  firmly  with  the  foot, 
especially  against  the  bases  of  the  cuttings. 
When  the  soil  is  made  level  and  firm,  anotlier 
trench  9  inches  from  the  first  is  dug  in  the  same 
way,  and  another  set  of  cuttings  is  placed  against 
the  firm  little  wall  of  soil.  The  cuttings  should 
be  about  6  inches  long,  and  4  inches  of  the  cut- 
ting ought  to  be  firmly  embedded  below  the  soil. 
The  best  cuttings  are  those  made  from  growths 
on  the  Rose  bushes  that  produced  the  first  crop 


NOW    IS    THK    TIME    TO     INSEKT    KOSE    CUTTINGS 
OUT    or    DOOK.s. 

(The  best  cuttings  are  obtained  from  growths  that  flowered 


of  flowers,  such  a  growth  as  that  shown  in  one  of 
the  accompanying  illustrations.  In  the  other 
illustration  the  finished  cutting  is  shown.  It 
may  be  easily  seen  that  it  was  cut  through  below 
a  joint  or  pair  of  leaves,  and  that  all  the  leaves 
were  cut  oft'  except  the  upper  one.  It  is  quite  a 
simple  matter  making  and  inserting  Rose  cut- 
tings, and  it  adds  much  to  the  interest  of  a 
garden  to  have  a  few  "own-root"  Roses,  while 
some  varieties  do  better  thus  than  when  grafted. 

THE  JAPANESE  ANEMONE  is  one  of  the 
most  delightful  of  September  hardy  flowers,  and 
when  well  established  it  blooms  freely  and 
througliout  a  long  period.  There  are  numerous 
varieties,  several  with  semi-double  flowers,  but 
these  are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  old  white 
and  rose-coloured  forms.  Of  the  new  sorts  one 
called  Lady  Charlotte  is,  perhaps,  the  best. 
Once  planted,  the  Japanese  Anemone  should  not 
be  disturbed.  It  takes  a  season  or  two  to  become 
established,  and  should  only  be  disturbed  when 


A   ROSE   CUTTING   WHEN   IT   IS    "MADE. 


Noil)  is  the  time  to  start  growing  Hyacinths  in 
glasses,  so  that  they  may  be  in  bloom  during  Uio 
dull  sunless  days  of  winter.  Since  poor  bulb.s 
are  always  disappointing,  it  is  well  worth  while 
to  buy  good  ones.  They  cost  little  more,  and 
since  there  is  only  room  for  one  bulb  in  each 
glass  a  failure  is  the  more  disappointing.  It  is  a 
general  custom  to  place  a  few  pieces  of  charcoal 
in  the  water  with  the  object  of  keeping  the  latter 
sweet,  but  whether  or  not  this  has  any  beneficial 
effect  is,  I  think,  doubtful.  However,  as  it  does 
no  harm  and  is  said  to  do  some  good,  it  is, 
perhaps,  as  well  to  follow  the  practice.  Another 
mistake  commonly  made  is  to  place  the  bulbs  in 
an  unsuitable  position,  a  small  stuffy  cupboard, 
where  they  will  be  out  of  the  way,  often  being 
chosen.  It  is  a  pity  to  put  them  in  such  a  place 
as  this,  for  above  all  things  they  dislike  a  close, 
stuffy  atmosphere.  It  is  quite  likely  that  the 
cupboard  is  somewhat  damp,  and  then  the 
bulbs  are  almost  sure  to  decay.  I  \\'ould  rather 
put  them  underneath  a  table  or  a  bed,  or  in  the 
corner  of  a  room,  and  cover  them  with  paper  for 
a  few  weeks.  The  water  should  be  changed 
occasionally.  In  three  or  four  weeks  the  white 
rootlets  will  begin  to  feel  their  way  down  the 
sides  of  the  glass,  and  then  they  may  gradually 
be  brought  into  full  daylight,  first  removing  the 
cover  and  lea\nng  them  in  half  light  for  a  day 
or  two. 

When,  top  groirth  commences  the  Hyacinths 
need  all  the  fresh  air  and  sunshine  that  they 
can  obtain.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many  failures 
are  due  to  the  plants  being  grown  in  stuffy  rooms, 
too  far  away  from  the  light.  With  some  the 
mantelpiece  is  a  favourite  place  for  them,  and  in 
such  a  position  can  one  wonder  that  the 
Hyacinths  do  not  thrive.  They  get  no  sunlight, 
they  are  far  too  warm  during  the  day,  while  the 

the  roots  are  becoming  crowded  and  the  plants  i  temperature    of    the    room    may    be    almost    at 

worn  out.     It  may  be  planted  towards  the  end  >  freezing  point  at  night. — T. 

of  October  or  early  in  Novem  - 

ber.     The   .Japanese   Anemone 

is  an  excellent  plant  for  a  shady 

border,  though  it  does  equally 

well  in  a  sunny  spot,  provided 

it  has  a  deep  root-run. 

HYACINTHS  IN  GLASSES. 
Growing  Hyacinths  in  glasses 
is  surely  aliove  all  the  phase  of 
gardening  that  is  carried  out 
with  the  least  trouble.  It 
would  be  difficult  indeed  to 
name  any  branch  of  flower- 
growing  that  could  be  under- 
taken at  the  expense  of  so 
little  labour  and  at  such  small 
cost.  And  the  delight  it  gives 
is  happily  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  outlay.  Neither  pots, 
soil  nor  fibre  even  are  needed, 
simply  a  Hyacinth  glass,  a  bulb 
and  water.  Yet,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  there  are  many 
who  fail  to  grow  Hyacinths  in 
glasses  satisfactorily.  Often 
the  bulbs  decay,  sometimes  the 
flower-spikes  refuse  to  develop 
and  other  minor,  though  hardly 
less  disappointing,  occurrences 
happen.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
one  of  the  reasons  why  so  many 
fail  is  because  they  allow  the 
base  of  the  bulb  to  touch  the 
water.  Proper  Hyacinth  glasses 
should  be  used,  for  they  are 
provided  with  a  wide  mouth 
for  the  bulb,  while  the  tube 
containing  the  w:ater  is  nar- 
rower, so  that  the  bulb  cannot 
possiblyslip  down.  When  water 
is  poured  in  the  glass  care  should 
be  taken  that  there  is  a  clear 
space  between  the  base  of  the 
bulb  and  the  top  of  the  water. 


THE  JAPANESE  ANEMONE,  A  VALUABLE  AUTUMN-FLOWERING  PLANT. 
(It  dislikes  being  disturbed,  and  grows  well  in  shade.) 
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HINTS    FOR    AMATETRS. 
Raspberry    Superlative. 

PROBABLY  this  heavy-fruiting  variety 
is  the  best  for  general  purposes,  and 
should  be  grown  bj'  all  who  have  a 
liking  for  the  Rasplierry.  The  per- 
manent lieds  will  have  been  cleared 
of  their  fruit  before  this,  and  the  old 
fruiting  canes  should  be  promptly  removed,  as  the\- 
are  of  no  further  use.  Cut  them  close  down  to  the 
bottom,  and  draw  them  earefuUj'  downwards  so  as 
not  to  break  the  leaves  of  the  young  canes  left 
for  fruiting  next  year.  Another  important  but 
much-neglected  operation  which  should  not  be 
overlooked  is  the  thinning  of  superfluous  suckers. 
Raspberry  canes  should  never  be  trained,  whether 
to  posts  or  wires,  too  much  overcrowding  being 
detrimental  to  the  ripening  of  the  canes  and  the 
crops  generally.  Five  or  six  of  the  strongest 
young  canes  will  be  ample  for  each  stake,  and  if 
trained  to  wires,  one  cane  in  0  inches.  After 
removing  all  the  old  worn-out  wood,  if  the  soil 
and  roots  be  dry,  give  them  a  thorough  soaking 
of  manure  water  diluted  to  a  safe  strength,  and 
secure  the  canes  in  a  way  that  they  will  not  get 
broken  or  damaged  by  rough  winds.  Norwich 
Wonder  is  another  heavy-cropping  variety,  while 
Belle  de  Fontenay  is  one  of  the  best  of  autumn 
fruiters. 

Black  Ccrraxts. 
The  crops  of  these  have  been  unusually  tine  this 
year,  notwithstanding  the  foliage  in  some  eases 
was  much  infested  with  aphis.  These  bushes  at 
this  season  will  be  all  the  better  if  gone  over  and 
well  thinned  out.  Overcrowding  is  a  great  mis- 
take, but  it  is  frequently  noticeable  in  many 
gardens.  Old  wood  should  be  taken  out.  In 
some  instances  whole  branches  might  well  be 
dispensed  with,  and  young  shoots  the  following 
\'ear  should  be  reserved  to  take  the  place  of  the 
old  wood.  Black  Currants  do  best  on  younger 
wood,  and  they  delight  in  a  deep,  well-cultivated 
soil,  rather  cool  than  otherwise,  and  should 
always  be  planted  where  they  can  be  easily 
netted. 

The  Looasteerry. 
This  fruit  makes  a  capital  preserve,  and  is  one 
of  the  easiest  to  grow.  The  plants  may  be  growTi 
and  trained  to  wires,  stakes  or  arches.  The 
grow  th  is  strong  and  rambling.  It  is  an 
American  hj-brid  between  the  Blackberry  and 
the  Raspberry,  and  should  be  more  largelj-  grown, 
both  for  preserves  or  tarts. 

Wrotliam  Park,  Barnct.  H.   Markham. 


its  claim  upon  us  as  a  decorative  plant,  for  there 
are  few  more  lovely  tinted  trees  in  the  garden 
than  the  members  of  the  genus  P_\rus,  and  more 
especially  the  different  varieties  of  dessert  Pears. 
The  suitability  of  our  hardy  fruit  trees  for  decora- 
tive planting  is  not  confined  to  their  adaptation 
for  covering  porches,  but  thej'  may,  often  with 
very  great  advantage,  be  made  use  of  in  many 
other  portions  of  the  garden. 

It  is  not  an  unfamiliar  sight  in  English  cottage 
gardens  to  meet  with  a  venerable  old  Pear  tree 
planted  against  a  wall  of  the  cottage  flowering 
profusely  and  fruiting  abundantU'  year  after 
year,  and  to  my  mind  no  more  beautiful  and,  at 
the  same  time,  useful  wall  covering  could  be 
found. 

As  single  specimens  on  the  lawn  bush-shaped 
Cherry  trees  are  particularly  suitable.  They 
invariably  produce  a  profusion  of  bloom,  and  it 
is  of  the  prettiest.  In  this  case  there  would, 
however,  be  the  disadvantage  of  having  to  pro- 
tect the  trees  by  netting  when  in  fruit,  but  this, 
doubtless,  would  not  be  deemed  of  great  import- 
ance. For  planting  in  different  positions  in  the 
shrubbery  standard  or  half-standard  Apple  and 
Pear  trees  are  but  seldom  used,  yet,  as  I  have 
mentioned,  they  are  equally  as  decorative  as 
many,  and  more  so  than  some,  of  our  ornamental 
shrubs  when  in  flower,  and,  as  is  very  apparent, 
far  more  useful  when  in  fruit.  T. 
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BEAUTY    IX   HARDY    FRUIT  TREES. 

Pear  Trees  as  a  Porch. 
It  is  a  somewhat  strange  and  unaccountable  fact 
that  so  few  of  our  hardy  fruit  trees  are  made  use 
of  in  beautifying  the  near  surroundings  of  our 
homes,  for  some  of  them  when  in  flower  are  equal 
to  numbers  of  other  ornamental  shrubs  that  are 
of  value  for  the  flowers  they  produce  alone.  They 
have  also  an  additional  value  in  blossoming  at 
such  an  early  period  of  the  year  as  they  do,  viz. , 
the  months  of  March  and  April  ;  again,  they  are 
invariably  covered  with  flowers,  a  statement 
that  can  be  truthfulh"  applied  to  but  verj-  few  of 
our  merely  ornamental  Pyrus  and  Prunus. 

What  more  beautiful  shade-giving  subject 
could  be  wished  for  over  one's  doorway  than  the 
Pear  tree  ?  Surely  at  the  period  when  Pear 
blossom  is  at  its  best  there  are  few,  if  any, 
flowering  climbers  that  could  produce  such  a 
wealth  of  blossom,  and  even  when  this  has  faded 
all  interest  is  by  no  means  lost  in  our  subject, 
as  is  almost  invariably  the  case  with  the  class  of 
shrubs  above  referred  to.  Indeed,  for  the 
majority  of  persons  it  would,  I  think,  be  safe  to 
say  that  a  fruit  tree  has  a  greater  attraction  after 
its  flowering  season  than  before.  Not  even  when 
the  fruit  has  been  gathered  does  our  subject  lose 


FOR    THE    SOUTH    AND    SOUTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Flower    Gardes. 

CALCEOLARIAS.— Where  these  are 
in  favour  for  bedding  purposes, 
cuttings  should  now  be  secured  and 
dibbled  into  beds  of  sandy  soil  in 
cold  frames.  If  not  required  in 
large  quantities,  they  are  best  put 
into  boxes,  as  they  can  then  easily  be  moved 
about.  C.  amplexicaulis  shovdd  be  more  gene- 
rally grown,  as  it  succeeds  in  dry  soils  where  the 
others  are  a  failure.  It  is  supposed  to  be  more 
tender,  but  here  it  sometimes  lives  through  the 
winter  on  a  drj'  rockery  slope.  C.  integrifolia  is 
hardy,  standing  out  most  winters  in  the  West 
and  makes  a  large  bush  ;  it  seems  quite  happy 
on  dry,  sun-baked  banks.  C.  hyssopifolia,  a 
choice  little  plant  for  the  rock  garden,  should  be 
propagated  now.  as  it  is  not  hardy. 

Lairns  will  require  closer  mowing  at  this  time, 
as  the  dews  at  night  cause  the  grass  to  grow 
quickly.  They  will  also  require  to  be  swept  and 
rolled  frec^uently.  All  rough  grass  in  the  wilder 
parts  of  the  grounds  should  now  be  cut  for  the 
second  time  ;  as  it  is  often  full  of  weeds  at  this 
time,  it  should  be  dried  and  burned.  The 
ground  will  then  be  ready  for  the  planting  of 
bulbs  when  sufficiently  moistened  and  softened 
by  rain. 

Hardy  Fruit. 
A  Ch'ap Frail -rooin. — Trees  of  early  Applesand 
Pears  should  be  looked  over  every  few  days,  and 
the  most  forward  fruits  gathered  as  they  are  fit. 
^\Tien  stored  for  a  few  da^'s  the}'  will  be  fit  for 
use.  A  good  fruit-room  need  not  be  expensive. 
It  may  be  built  against  a  nortli  wall,  and  consist 
of  weather-boarding  outside  and  match-boarding 
inside,  with  thatched  roof  and  6  inches  or  ft  inches 
of  air-space  round  the  walls  and  under  the  roof, 
the  onlj-  brickwork  required  being  a  few  courses 
of  il-i;ieh  work  to  raise  the  timber  above  the 
ground.  In  such  a  structure  we  keep  Apples  in 
good  condition  until  we  pick  again. 

Plants    Under    Glass. 
Roms    in    Pols  should  no\\-    be   examined   for 
potting  and  top-dressing.     Where   in   bad   con- 


dition at  the  roots,  the  old  soil  should  be  shaken 
away  alt<igether.  repotting  them  in  good  loam  to 
which  a  little  bone-meal  is  added.  Plants  not 
requiring  repotting  should  have  their  drainage 
seen  to.  and  part  of  the  top  soil  r  moved  and 
replaced  with  a  good  top-dressing.  Some  of  thc- 
longest  shoots  are  slightly  shortened,  standing 
the  plants  out  on  a  bed  of  ashes,  and  plunging 
those  to  the  rim  that  are  likely  to  be  out  during 
frosty  weather. 

Diridiioiis  Calanlh'K  require  to  have  their 
pseudo-bulbs  well  matured  and  ripened.  They 
should  therefore  have  plenty  of  room.  As  it  is 
desirable  to  retain  the  foliage  in  a  fresh  con- 
dition as  long  as  possible,  they  must  be  carefully 
watered  until  it  shows  signs  of  ripening  ofl', 
when  water  must  be  gradually  withheld. 

Hippeantrums  (Aniarylli.^),  haWng  now  ripened 
ofl'  their  foliage,  may  be  stored  away  on  shelves 
in  vineries  or  Peach  houses,  and  their  place  taken 
with  Cyclamen,  Primulas  and  other  winter- 
flowering  plants  now  in  cold  frames. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Polatoes. — Advantage  should  be  taken  of  fine 
weather  to  complete  the  lifting  and  storing  of 
Potatoes.  Sufficient  should  be  taken  indoors  for 
immediate  use,  and  the  rest  stored  in  clamps 
outdoors  on  dry,  well-drained  land,  building 
them  up  in  neat  ridges  and  covering  with  6  inches 
of  good  straw.  When  all  danger  of  heating  is 
over,  they  should  be  covered  with  enough  earth 
to  keep  frost  out,  beating  and  smoothing  it  down 
well  with  spades  to  throw  off  the  rain.  Frames 
and  rough  shelters  should  be  got  in  readiness  for 
the  wintering  of  Lettuce,  Endive,  Cauliflower. 
&c.  Mint  and  Chives,  where  in  demand,  should 
be  lifted  and  boxed  for  winter  use. 
J.  Coutts. 
(Gardener  to  Sir  T.  Dyke  Acland,  Bart. ) 

Killerton,  Exeter. 


FOR  THE  NORTH  AND  NORTH 

MIDLANDS. 

Plakts  Undee  Glass. 

CoLErs. — To  ensure  a  stock  for  next  year  insert, 
in  4-inch  pots  filled  with  sand}'  soil,  half-a-dozen 
cuttings  of  the  varieties  to  be  kept,  and  place 
in  the  propagating  pit,  not  keeping  too  close,  or 
damping  off  will  follow.  When  rooted  place 
near  the  light,  not  giving  too  much  water  during 
the  winter  months.     Afford  a  temperature  of  .55" 

to  en*. 

Chrysanthemums  for  winter  decoration  should 
be  placed  under  glass.  The  foliage  must  be  kept 
clean  and  healthy,  checking  mildew  by  applica- 
tion of  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  fumigating  with 
XL  All  Compound  whenever  green  or  black  fly 
shows  itself.  Feeding  may  be  continued  by 
giving  supplies  of  diluted  liquid  manure  and  an 
occasional  dressing  of  artificial  manure. 

FRriTS  Under  Glass. 

Firis.  — Where  the  earliest  crop  is  taken  from 
trees  grown  in  pots  the  present  is  a  good  time  to 
perform  any  necessary  repotting  or  top-dressing. 
They  will  then  be  in  readiness  for  starting  in 
November.  When  the  leaves  have  fallen,  trees 
that  require  repotting  may  be  turned  out  and 
the  exhausted  soil  removed  from  among  the  roots 
with  a  pointed  stick,  shortening  back  any  very 
strong  roots.  Give  ample  drainage,  using  a 
compost  of  turfy  loam,  lime  rubble  and  charcoal, 
with  the  addition  of  bone-meal,  making  the  soil 
firm  and  lea\ing  a  good  space  for  holding  water. 
Repotting  will  not  be  required  for  trees  that 
have  occupied  the  pots  for  one  year  only,  but 
remove  as  much  of  the  old  soil  from  the  surface 
as  possible  and  afford  a  rich  top-dressing. 

Melons. — To  ripen  the  last  crop  of  Melons 
well  care  and  attention  are  required  in  the 
matter  of  watering.  The  night  temperature 
should  not  fall  below  70',  rising  in  the  daytime 
to  8.5"  to  !tO°  with  sun-heat.  Maintain  a  humid 
atmosphere,    and   close   the   house   early  in  the 
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iiftenioon.       A    light    top-dressing    of    artificial 
manure  is  helpful. 

Hardy  Fruit. 

Wlien  the  fruit  has  been  gathered  from  I'eaeh 
and  Nectarine  trees,  lifting  and  root-pruning 
will  demand  attention.  Any  J'oung  trees  making 
strong  growth  and  failing  to  fruit  satisfactorily 
should  be  lifted  and  older  trees  in  the  same  con- 
dition and  too  large  to  move  should  be  root- 
pruned. 

Mix  together  good  loam,  lime  rubble  and 
wood  ashes  to  place  round  the  roots,  wheeling 
away  the  exhausted  soil.  For  root-pruning  open 
a  trench  3  feet  to  5  feet  from  the  stem,  and  care- 
fully remove  the  soil  without  injuring  the  roots, 
shortening  back  any  gross  or  descending  roots, 
refilling  Ijelow  with  the  old  soil  unless  sour.  Lay 
the  roots  evenly  on  some  of  the  prepared  com- 
post, covering  with  some  of  this  and  the  best  of 


to  be  well  dug  and  maiuired  to  obtain  the 
best  results.  Where  the  soil  lies  cold  and 
wet  during  the  winter,  dividing  and  replanting 
is  better  left  until  the  spring,  when  the  plants 
begin  to  grow  ;  but  notes  should  be  taken  of 
various  colours  and  heights. 

Kitchen  G.arden. 

Beetroot. — This  being  tender  and  liable  to 
injury  by  frost,  should  be  the  first  root  crop  to  be 
lifted  and  stored.  Loosen  the  roota  with  a  fork 
to  avoid  breaking  the  tap  root,  and  twist  the 
tops  off  with  the  hand.  If  placed  on  an  earthen 
or  brick  floor  no  material  will  be  required  for 
storing  the  roots. 

Celery. — Continue  to  earth  up  main  crop 
plants,  making  sure  the  soil  at  the  roots  is  in  a 
thoroughly  moist  condition.  Make  the  soil 
friable,  placing  some  of  it  round  the  plants  when 
quite  dry,  following  with  coarser  soil. 


ANSWERS 
TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answers.— TAe  Editor  intends 
to  make  THE  Garden  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire 
assistance,  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may  be, 
and  with  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
" Answers  to  Correspondents"  column.  All  communica- 
tions should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  THE 
Garden,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W.C.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  ref/uired  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the 
paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be 
on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 
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the  old  soil.     Syringe  freely  afterwards  until  the 
leaves  fall. 

Flower  Gardek. 

Calceolaria  CiUtimjs. — These  should  now  be 
inserted,  choosing  the  smaller  shoots  having  no 
flower  buds.  A  cold  frame  with  4  inches  of  sandy 
soil  will  be  suitable  for  these,  firmly  inserting 
cuttings  at  about  "2  inches  apart,  shading  and 
keeping  close  until  rooted.  C.  araplexicaulis, 
being  rather  more  tender  than  the  majority  of 
bedders,  is  best  inserted  in  boxes,  so  that  they 
can  be  moved  into  frost-proof  pits  later  on. 
Violas,  Oazania  splendens,  Antirrhinums, 
Pentstemons,  &c. ,  may  be  successfully  rooted  at 
the  present  time  by  inserting  cuttings  in  cold 
frames. 

Enylish.  and  Spaimh  Irises. — For  filling  beds 
and  massing  in  the  border  these  are  of  great 
value.  They  should  be  planted  now,  about 
C  inches  apart,  as  they  are  better  lifted  each 
year  when  the  foliage  withers. 

Herbaceous  Borderi'. — Herbaceous  plants  are 
generally  gross  feeders,  and  the  ground  requires 


Brmsels  Sprouts.  —  The  plants  will  require 
looking  over  from  time  to  time,  removing  decay- 
ing leaves,  otherwise  much  damage  will  be  done 
to  the  sprouts. 

Potatoes. — The  main  crop  of  Potatoes  should 
be  dug  when  the  tubers  are  ripe,  and  stored  as 
soon  as  possible  after  digging,  providing  the 
tubers  are  quite  dry.  They  are  best  stored  in  a 
pit  or  cool  dark  cellar  and  covered  with  a  good 
thickness  of  dry  straw  to  keep  away  light  and 
air. 

Cahbar/e. — In  many  cases  seedlings  will  be 
ready  for  planting  in  permanent  quarters,  and 
this  being  so,  the  strongest  plants  should  be 
selected  for  the  warmer  borders,  so  that  they  will 
be  ready  for  cutting  in  advance  of  those  grown  in 
the  open.  Cut  off  decayed  leaves  and  keep  the 
ground  clean  about  the  plants  which  yielded  a 
crop  this  spring,  as  they  are  now  producing  in 
quantity  side  sprouts,  which  are  as  useful  as  the 
earlier  heads.  W.  H.  Lambert. 

(Gardener  to  Earl  Grey. ) 

Howick,  Northumberland. 


FLOWER   GARDEN. 

Carpet  bed  (E.  ir.).— You  are  at  a  dis- 
advantage in  having  only  a  cold  frame  for 
propagation,  for  many  plants  for 
this  purpose  are  half  hardy.  You 
might  arrange  a  5-inch  high  vertical 
margin,  the  outer  face  planted  with 
Kcheveria  secunda  glauca.  The  bed 
should  be  level  and  firm.  Take  a 
broad  band  9  inches  wide  through 
the  centre  and  plant  with  the 
white  -  leaved  Veronica  incanji, 
describing  the  circle  with  green - 
leaved  Lobelia,  from  which  all 
flowers  are  removed.  The  semi- 
circles could  be  filled  with  Alter- 
nanthera.  On  either  side  of  the 
central  band  you  may  arrange  a 
circle  or  a  large  pillow-shaped 
group,  defining  the  outline  with 
Meaembryanthemum  cordifolium 
variegatum,  and  filling  the  centre 
with  Iresine  Lindeni,  pegged  down, 
filling  the  side  spaces  with  Sedum 
lydium  and  S.  glaueum.  Many  of 
the  subjects  require  to  be  arranged 
pretty  closely  at  planting  time. 
The  following  are  quite  hardy,  and 
some  of  these  may  be  of  service  to 
you :  Antennaria  tomentosa,  white 
leaved ;  Sedum  lydium,  green ;  S. 
glaueum,  greyish  ;  Veronica  incana, 
white  leaved ;  Stellaria  graminea 
aurea,  golden ;  Sempervivum  cal- 
careum,  sea  green  ;  and  S.  mon- 
tanum,  deep  pea  green.  The  Golden 
Feather  is  also  a  useful  plant  and 
easilj'  raised  from  seed. 

Butterflies  in  a  garden 

(P.  C.  Parr).  —  I  do  not  see  how 
Ijutterflies  can  be  naturalised  in  a 
garden.  It  is  true  j'ou  may  breed 
them  and  turn  them  out,  but  how 
can  you  keep  them  in  your  garden 
unless  you  are  prepared  to  cover 
the  garden  with  a  net.  Most 
of  our  butterflies  would  not  live  in  a  garden 
under  any  circumstances :  at  any  rate  they 
would  not  breed  there.  The  common  white 
butterfly  would  probably  live  and  breed  in 
a  netted-in  garden,  the  brimstone,  peacock  and 
tortoiseshell  butterflies  might  do  so  too,  but  the 
chances  are  that  if  you  turned  them  out  into  a 
garden  of  three  acres  in  extent  that  you  would 
not  find  one  remaining  in  it  the  next  day.  Tlie 
eggs  are  difficult  to  find,  as  thej'  are  very  small, 
and  in  many  cases  are  laid  singly.  In  order  to 
obtain  them  or  the  caterpillars  you  must  learn  on 
what  plants  the  latter  feed,  and  then  oarefuU}' 
search  for  them,  unless  you  are  fortunate  to 
catch  a  female  who  has  not  laid  eggs  ;  you  may 
then  possibly  induce  her  to  \a,y  them  on  a  sprig 
of  the  plant  on  which  the  caterpillars  will  feed, 
placed  in  a  box  with  a  piece  of  gauze  or  net 
instead  of  a  lid.  The  caterpillars  may  often  be 
procured  from  the  dealers  in  objects  of  natural 
history,  who  will  also  supply  the  necessary  breed- 
ing cages,  &c.  If  you  really  mean  to  try  and  breed 
butterflies,  you  had  better  purchase  "  The  Insect 
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Hunter's  Companion,"  a  new  edition  of  which 
has  recently  been  published  by  Messrs.  West, 
Newman  and  Co.,  price  Is.  6d. — G.  S.  S. 

Beddingr     appangements    (Regular 

Header).— You  appear  to  lack  variety.  For 
e.Kample,  you  might  raise  some  3  feet  high 
standards  of  Fuchsias  and  Heliotrope  and  pink 
and  red  ■  flowered  Ivy  -  leaved  Pelargoniura.s. 
With  such  things  as  these  as  principals  the  ground 
could  be  covered  with  the  white-leaved  Centaurea 
candidissima,  crimson  and  scarlet  Celosias,  &c. 
Your  arrangement  is  too  commonplace.  Take 
your  No.  2  set  of  beds.  Standard  red  Fuchsias  of 
■2  feet  high  set  12  inches  from  each  corner,  with 
one  in  between  and  two  others  to  alternate  with 
these  in  centre  of  bed.  Plant  the  ground  of  this 
bed  with  variegated  Ribbon  Grass,  interspersed 
with  red  Celosia  and  edge  it  with  Eehevena. 
Another  could  be  planted  with  standard  Helio- 
trope in  a  similar  way,  the  ground  being  filled 
with  purple  Viola  interspersed  with  Dactylis  and 
margined  with  Eoheveria.  The  centre  one 
similarly  planted  with  red  Ivy  Pelargoniums, 
the  ground  being  filled  with  the  Centaurea  and  j 
scarret-flowered  Begonias  and  edged  with  white  ; 
Alyssum..       The    two    circular     beds    could    be 


Gaplic  in  woodland  (Mrs.  Dinesen).—To  destroy 
this  obtain  a  nuantitj-  of  common  salt— dirty  or  waste  salt 
will  do— and  put  a  small  handful  over  each  clump.  If 
this  is  not  a  success  try  carbolic  acid  applied  wnth  a  very 
fine  rose  watering-can.  If  the  latter  is  used,  we  suggest 
Calvert's  No.  5  or  its  eiiuivalent,  an  ordinary  wine  glass 
of  which  will  make  sufticient  for  two  gallons.  This  acid 
is  very  powerful  and  must  be  kept  from  the  hands.  «  e 
tbink  the  salt  "ill  be  effectual,  and  this  can  be  employed 
freely  and  at  no  risk  to  the  operator.  A  second  applica- 
tion of  salt  may  be  necessary. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 
Gepaniums  withered  (A'.  A'.).— The 

only  reason  we  can  suggest  for  your  Geraniums 
being  so  withered  is  that  they  have  had  too  little 
water.  While  Geraniums  are  easily  over- 
watered  in  the  winter,  they  need  a  good  deal 
during  the  summer  months  if  they  are  well  rooted 
in  pots.  It  is  possible  that  aphides  (green  fly  I  or 
thrips  have  attacked  the  plants,  although  the 
leaves  sent  were  clean.  If  they  are  attacked  by 
these  pests  a  fumigation  with  XL  All  Insecticide 
would  do  a  lot  of  good. 

House  for  Carnations  (A*.  Thorns).— As  the 
house  is  to  be  10  feet  wide,  you  would  find  it  most  con- 
venient to  have  a  pathway  down  the  centre  and  a  stagmg 
on  either  side.    Supposing  the  pathway  to  be  2  feet  wide, 


ONE   OF  THE   FIRST   PRIZE   EXHIBITS   OF    VEGETABLES   AT  THE   SHBEWSBnBT   SHOW. 


thinly  planted  with  Cannas,  interspersed  and 
bordered  with  Belargonium  Flower  of  Spring. 
White  Violas  and  scarlet  Begonias  or  scarlet 
or  crimson  Pelargoniums  planted  thinly  over 
the  entire  surface  would  form  an  agreeable 
change. 

Dlsitalls  gloxlnlseHopa  Mrs.  Dlnesen 
(Denmark).— If  you  desire  continued  success  with  these 
things,  vou  must  raise  the  plants  periodically  from  seeds, 
as  there  is  no  cerUinty  how  they  may  behave  after  the 
first  flowering.  The  condition  of  the  crowns  <.€.,  the 
rosettes  of  leaves,  affords  the  best  proof  as  to  their  value. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  now  late  to  sow  seeds  for  nowenng 
next  year,  but  the  seedlings  should  make  extra  strong 
plants  for  the  year  190n.  Obviously  your  soil  is  good  or 
you  would  not  have  had  so  fine  a  display  last  year. 

Narcissi  among  perennials  (D.  C.  J')-— As 
the  perennials  for  the  Narcissus  beds  must  not  be  more 
than  1  foot  high,  you  exclude  the  best  hardy  border 
flowers,  such  as  Phloxes,  Lychnis,  Lupines,  Delphiniunis,  &c. 
You  will  have  to  rely  upon  such  things  as  Pinks,  ^  lolas 
double  white  Arabis  and  Phlox  amtena.  \\  e  bel'eve  you 
would  find  it  far  more  satisfactory  first  to  plant  the  beds 
with  a  few  good  perennials,  such  as  Lilmm  croceum,  L. 
candidum,  Lupinus  polyphyllus.  Delphiniums  Phloxes 
Lychnis  chalcedonica,  German  Irises  and  Campanula 
persicifolia.  You  could  make  your  choice  among  these  or 
other  good  herbaceous  perennials,  putting  them  in,  say, 
S  feet  or  4  feet  apart,  and  planting  the  bulbs  between. 
You  need  not  disturb  them  for  some  years. 


that  would  make  each  of  the  stages  i  feet  wide,  quite  a 
suitable  size.  The  lieight  should  be  about  .  feet  to  s  feet. 
You  would  need  sulticient  heating  power  to  maintain  a 
minimum  \vlnter  temperature  of  50%  and  m  such  a  small 
house  a  flow  and  return  pipe  heated  by  means  ot  a  Doner 
should  be  sufticient. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 
Bpiars  foP  Rose  gpafting  [A.  A.). 

The  raising  of  seedling  Briars  is  not  worth  the 
time  that  is  necessary  to  devote  to  the  work,  as 
they  may  be  bought  cheaply  from  nurserymen. 
The  seed  gathered  when  ripe  from  the  hedgerows 
is  sown  at  once  after  rubbing  it;out  of  the  pods 
in  shallow  drills  ."i  inches  or  6  inches  apart  m 
light  soil  and  protected  from  birds  and  mice. 
Transplant  when  one  year  old,  giving  the  plants 
more  space.  For  grafting  in  January  and 
February,  the  best  months,  procure  good  selected 
stocks  in  November.  They  should  be  about  the 
thickness  of  an  ordinary  lead  pencil.  Cut  oil  a 
portion  of  the  tap  root  and  leave  on  the  tops, 
then  pot  into  small  pots  in  December,  placing 
them  after  potting  on  the  floor  of  a  rather  warm 
greenhouse.     They  may  then  be  brought  into  the 


propagating  house  as  required.  Some  growers 
pot  up  the  Briars  a  year  in  advance,  and  it  is  a 
good  plan,  although  the  Briars  are  very  success- 
fully grafted  when  potted  up  a  month  before. 

Tpansplantlng  Roses  (H.  B.).—As 

the  plants  were  put  in  eiglit  years  ago,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  they  would  benefit  by  being  lifted 
and  replanted  in  fresh  soil  in  another  border. 
Take  them  up  as  carefully  as  possible  at  the  end 
of  October  or  early  November,  preserving  the 
fibrous  roots  as  far  as  possible.  The  thick,  gross 
roots  should  be  shortened.  Take  care  not  to 
replant  too  deeply.  Good  buttonhole  Roses  are 
William  Allen  Richardson.  Mme.  Falcot,  Souvenir 
de  Catherine  Guillot,  Sunrise,  Lldeal  and  Anna 
Olivier. 

Roses  fop  exhibition  in  August 

(E.  H.  ir.).— This  is  very  late  for  a  Rose  show- 
in  Somerset,  and  although  we  have  mainly- 
selected  double  and  late-flowering  sorts,  yet  you 
must  be  prepared  to  bud  some  Briars  each  season 
to  obtain  what  are  kno^vn  as  "maiden"  plants, 
such  plants  being  much  later  in  flowering  than 
ordinary  plants.  For  half  standards :  Bessie 
Brown,  Dean  Hole,  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria, 
Florence  Pemberton,  Alice  Lindsell,  White 
Manian  Cochet,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley  and  Catherine- 
Mermet.  As  dwarfs :  Mildred  Grant.  A.  K. 
Williams,  Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford,  Mrs.  .John 
Laing,  Alfred  Colomb,  Duchess  of  Portland, 
Captain  Hayward,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Mme. 
Constant  Soupert,  Caroline  Testout,  Hugh 
Dickson  and  Fran  Karl  Druschki.  Two  for  east 
wall :  Mme.  .Jules  Gravereaux  and  J.  B.  Clark. 
We  should  recommend  you  to  incorporate  cow 
and  pig  manure  liberally  when  digging  your  soil. 

Planting'  Roses  (W.  B.  T.).— You  should  plant 
the  Ptoses  in  the  border  facing  west  rather  than  in  that 
facing  east.  East  and  north  are  the  two  most  unfavour- 
able positions  for  Eoses.  In  the  border  facing  west  they 
will  get  a  great  deal  more  sun  than  in  that  with  an  eastcrr» 
exposure. 

Blue  Rose  (X.  r.).— It  is  rumoured  that  there  is  a 
Rose  on  the  Continent  that  has  blossoms  approaching  blue 
in  colour,  but  so  far  as  the  specimen  sent  is  concerned  it 
has  been  artificially  coloured,  which  is  only  too  evident  if 
the  pith  be  examined.  There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  in 
this  silly  craze  of  artificially  colouring  flowers,  however 
cleverly  it  is  done. 

Rose  Aglaia  (Mrs.  A'.).— Our  experience  of  this 
P,ose  is  that  it  is  very  shy  flowering  during  the  first  few 
years  after  planting,  but  when  it  is  thoroughly  established 
and  has  developed  into  a  good  plant  it  fiowers  freely 
enough.  Evidently  your  plant  is  beharing  m  the  usual 
way  It  is  worth  while  waiting  for,  for  "it  makes  a  good 
show  when  in  bloom.  It  needs  little  or  no  pruning  beyond 
the  removal  of  old  shoots  to  make  room  for  younger  ones. 
Standard  Briars  budded  (A.  .4.).— You  might 
with  advantage  mulch  the  budded  Briars,  for  it  would 
tend  to  strengthen  them  another  year,  but  we  should  not 
consider  it  necessary  as  a  winter  protection.  Y  es.  have 
some  Bracken  at  hand  ready  to  tie  over  the  buds  if  frost 
is  very  severe ;  10°  or  20°  of  frost  will  not  harm  then> 
while  in  the  dormant  state.  It  is  the  zero  frosts  that  do. 
the  mischief.  You  could  remove  these  budded  Briars  if 
vou  carried  out  the  work  early  in  November.  Leave  the 
Briar  growths  on  until  February  ;  they  can  then  be  cut 
back  to  within  2  inches  of  the  inserted  buds. 

Hybrid  Tea  Roses  (S.  3f.).— We  think  well  of  the 
varieties  Hugh  Dickson,  Dean  Hole,  Queen  of  Spain  and 
Lady  Ashtown,  and  all  of  these  will  no  doubt  give  you  full 
satisfaction.  We  have  found  Hugh  Dickson  a  splendid 
Rose.  It  must  not  be  hard  pnined,  but  treated  either  as- 
a  half  climber  or  else  allowed  to  grow  into  a  large  bush. 
It  makes  growth  4  feet  or  .^  feet  long,  and  if  these  are 
negged  down  in  the  spring  one  is  rewarded  with  a  splendid 
display  of  bloom.  Other  Roses  that  you  ought^  have  are 
Fran  Karl  Druschki,  which  is,  however,  a  Hybrid  Per-^ 
petual,  although  very  beautiful  in  the  autumn,  Mme.  Abel 
Chatenay,  Caroline  testout.  La  Tosca,  Earl  of  «  arwick. 
Warrior,  Corallina  and  Queen  of  Spain.  Climbers  for  the 
arches  would  be  Hiawatha  (crimson  with  a  white  eye), 
Blush  Rambler  and  Leuchtsteni  (pink  with  a  white  eye). 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 
Peaches  and  Nectapines  falling 

(H.  C.  Waritf.'.]. — There  is  no  doubt  that  the  soil 
is  at  fault,  and  the  fruits  do  not  stone  properly. 
When  this  is  the  case  they  are  sure  to  fall  off. 
We  do  not  think  the  season  is  any  way  account- 
able. Your  soil  is  sour  and  too  heavy  and 
deficient  in  lime.  Towards  the  end  of  October  or 
early  in  November  vou  should  dig  out  a  trench. 
2  feet  or  2i  feet  deep  about  6  feet  from  the    tree 
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stems.  Then  fork  away  the  old  soil  from  about 
the  roots  (working  towards  the  tree),  throw  it 
out  with  a  shovel  and  cart  it  away.  Take  away 
as  much  of  the  old  soil  as  you  can  to  the  depth 
of  3  feet,  and  replace  it  with  good  turfy  soil  with 
which  lime  and  brick  rubble  has  been  freely  mixed. 
Place  it  carefully  about  the  roots,  laying  them 
horizontally,  and  make  firm  as  the  work  goes  on. 
Any  thick  roots  should  be  cut  hard  back,  and 
descending  ones  relaid  nearer  the  surface. 

Peaches  in  grreenhouse  (Mrs.  Half). 

In  association  with  Peaches  plants  would  succeed 
very  well,  say,  from  the  end  of  March  until  the 
end  of  July  or  middle  of  August,  by  which  time 
the  fruit  would  mostly  be  gathered.  Afterwards 
the  Peach  trees  must  be  exposed  to  abundance  of 
air  and  light  in  order  to  ripen  their  wood,  and  in 
the  w'.nter,  while  the  trees  are  at  rest,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  house  must  be  allowed  to  drop 
low,  even  to  below  freezing  point  in  cold  weather, 
and  again,  while  the  trees  are  in  bloom  during 
late  February  and  March,  a  free  circulation  of 
air  must  be  provided  until  the  fruit  is  set.  A 
great  number  of  useful  plants  could  be  grown 
with  the  fruit  under  these  conditions  in  such  a 
house,  but  everything  would  depend  on  good 
management  and  the  person  in  charge.  We 
think  it  would  be  better  to  grow  the  Peaches  on 
a  trellis  near  the  front  of  the  house  than  on  the 
back  wall.  The  trellis  should  be  fixed  .3  feet 
from  the  front  of  the  house  and  be  2  feet  from 
the  glass  roof  at  its  highest  point  and  supported 
by  light  iron  rods  from  the  roof.  A  better  way, 
we  think,  would  be  to  grow  Peaches  or  Nectarines 
in  pots.  They  yield  splendid  crops  in  this  way, 
.  and  the  trees  after  fruiting  until  they  have  set 
their  fruits  another  year  may  be  cultivated  and 
accommodated  out  of  doors. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  (Mrs.  Ball).— 
Peaches  ;  Amsden  June  (early),  Royal  George  (midseason), 
Peregrine  (rather  late)  and  Harrington  (late).  Nectarines  : 
Cardinal  (early),  Early  Rivers  (medium  early).  Lord  Napier, 
Rivers'  Orange  and  Spenser. 

Pruning  Mulbeppy  tree  (if.  C.  Smith).— As  the 
tree  is  a  large  one  it  will  need  little  pruning  in  the  way  of 
cutting  back  the  shoots.  All  dead  wood  should  be  cut 
out  at  once,  then  in  the  spring,  in  February,  thin  out 
the  branches  where  they  are  oi'owded  so  that  the  remaining 
onea  have  plenty  of  light  and  air.  We  expect  the  shoots 
are  too  crowded  together,  and  that  this  is  the  reason  of 
the  tree  not  fruiting  satisfactorily.  Dead  wood  should 
never  be  allowed  to  remain. 

Diseased  Goosebeppy  leaves  (H.  i).).— The 
leaves  seem  to  be  affected  with  the  mildew.  We  advise 
that  all  portions  of  the  bushes  be  cut  away  carefully  and 
at  once  burned  ;  but  judging  by  the  poor  weak  growth  seen, 
only  3  inches  long,  the  bushes  must  be  in  terribly  poor  soil, 
and,  being  so  starved,  may  be  the  prey  to  mildew  or  insects 
readily.  Better  have  them  very  hard  pruned  in  the  winter, 
the  soil  about  them  removed  and  replaced  with  fresh  soil, 
and  a  heavy  coat  of  manure  added. 

Peaches  flavoupless  (C.  £.).— Although  the 
Peaches  reached  us  in  bad  condition,  we  have  little 
hesitation  in  saying  that  the  variety  is  Golden  Eagle,  a 
late  yellow-fleshed  variety.  Had  you  not  said  that  the 
fruits  were  flavourless  last  year  we  should  have  said  that 
the  sunless  weather  this  year  was  responsible,  and  there 
is  little  doubt  that  it  is  partly  responsible.  Evidently, 
however,  this  variety  is  too  late  for  outdoor  cultivation  in 
your  garden,  and  we  should  advise  your  replacing  it  with 
an  earlier  Peach,  such,  for  instance,  as  Royal  George, 
Grosse  Mignonne  or  .Stirling  Castle.  This  yellow-fleshed 
sort  would  no  doubt  be  quite  satisfactory  under  glass. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 
Tomato  leaves  scorched  (-/.  B.).^ 

The  leaves  which  you  enclose  are  evidently  badly 
scorched.  We  presume  the  plants  are  grown 
under  glass,  although  on  this  point  yoii  give  us 
no  information.  We  should  imagine  that  the 
atmosphere  of  the  house  has  been  kept  too  moist, 
with  the  result  that  moisture  has  settled  on  the 
leaves  of  the  plants,  and  the  hot  sun  shining  on 
them,  probably  after  some  days  of  dull  weather, 
has  thus  caused  the  damage.  They  may  possibly 
have  been  injured  by  the  use  of  too  strong  an 
insecticide.  The  leaves  appear  to  us  to  be  very 
thin  and  flabby,  as  though  the  plants  had  not 
been  given  sufficient  fresh  air.  Tomatoes  need  a 
great  deal  of  air  when  they  are  grown  under 
glass,  and  in  a  close,  stuffy  atmosphere  the  leaves 


soon  become  weak  and  wanting  in  substance  like 
those  3'oa  sent. 

New  g^arden  (//.  F.  p.).—Yo\\  ought  to 

try  and  bury  tlie  garden  refuse  about  li  feet 
below  the  surface,  then  it  will  be  quite  unobjec- 
tionable, and  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  will 
have  decayed  and  l>e  in  a  condition  to  enrich  the 
soil.  Having  placed  the  rubbish  2  feet  or  3  feet 
below  the  surface,  cover  it  with  some  good 
soil.  We  take  it  that  your  garden  is  sandy,  and 
if  this  is  so  you  would  do  far  more  good  to  get 
a  few  cartloads  of  farnij^ard  manure,  spreading 
it  on  the  ground  and  then  digging  it  in,  than  by 
using  artificial  manure,  at  any  rate,  at  present. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Book    on    nrintep- flowering:    Capnations 

(l^i(l^'(')■— Messrs.  llw^h  Low  and  Co.,   Bush  Hill   Park, 
Enfield,  publish  a  book  on  this  subject. 

Cpeosoted  fence  (On  the  Fence).— There  should 
be  no  harm  in  this,  and,  if  properly  done,  the  creosote 
sinks  deeply  into  the  wood  and  in  this  way  preserves  it. 
A  fence  treated  with  creosote,  Stockholm  tar  or  gas-tar, 
if  these  are  applied  hot,  is  not  injurious,  but  may  be  so  if 
they  are  applied  cold,  a  thingrarely  done.  TheStockholm 
tar  is  the  best-looking  covering,  and,  sinking  well  into  the 
wood,  not  only  preserves  it,  but  leaves  little  more  than  a 
heavy  stain  behind  when  applied  to  new  wood  in  the  dry 
state. 

Destroying'  coapse  w^eeds  (F.  W.  V.).— What 
you  mean  by  the  term  "refuse  from  gasworks"  is  not 
clear,  but  possibly  it  refers  to  gas-lime.  If  spread  about 
on  the  ground  this  kills  most  forms  of  vegetation,  but  if 
the  dressing  be  a  heavy  one  it  poisons  the  soil  also  to  a 
dangerous  degree.  Generally  it  is  applied  to  ground  at 
the  rate  of  two-thirds  of  a  bushel  per  rod,  allowed  to  lie 
exposed  to  the  air  for  several  weeks,  then  dug  in.  It  is  so 
used  to  destroy  insect  pests  and  fungoid  diseases.  To  rid 
your  ground  of  such  gross  and  deep-rooting  plants  have 
it  well  trenched  during  the  winter,  fork  out  and  burn 
all  the  pieces  possible,  then  next  summer  constantly  hoe 
off  the  growths  as  they  appear. 

Judging:  hapdy  gapden  floweps  (T'Wrf).— The 
judgt-'S  WL-ru  ci-rtainly  inconsistent  in  declining  to  admit 
Sweet  Peiis  as  hardy  garden  flowers  in  your  bouquet,  yet 
admitting  them  to  be  so  in  baskets  of  hardy  garden 
flowers.  But  the  matter 
was  made  worse  if,  as  we 
understand,  after  dis- 
qualifying your  bouquet 
because  composed  of 
.Sweet  Peas  and  Gypso- 
phila,  for  the  first  prize, 
they  positively  gave  it 
the  second  prize.  If 
the  schedule  had  said 
"  hardy  garden  peren- 
nials," then  Sweet  Peas 
could  not  ha"e  been 
included.  But  "  hardy 
garden  flowers  "  include 
all  hardy  annuals,  and 
Sweet  Peas  are  of  the 
hardiest.  Moreover,  if 
sown  in  the  autumn 
they  stand  our  winter 
well,  as  you  have  found 
by  experience. 

Destpoying" 
millipedes  (Ji.  M. 
Shelton). — I  think  I  can 
now  recommend  you 
better  ways  of  dealing 
with  millipedes  than 
solutions  of  nitrate  of 
soda  or  salt,  which  are 
by  no  means  satisfac- 
tory, though  probably 
of  some  use.  In  the 
fourth  report  on  "  In- 
jurious Insects  Observed 
in  the  Midland  Counties 
During  190(i,"  edited  by 
Mr.  W.  E.  CoUinges,  a 
correspondent  in  War- 
wickshire recommends 
making  holes  in  the  soil, 

say,  4  inches  in  diameter 

and  somewhat   deeper, 

filling  them  with  bran 

and  placing  over  each  a 

flower-pot    (I   presume 

inverted).  After  three  or 

four  days  boiling  water 

should  be   poured  over 

the  bran  and  the  holes 

emptied.  "The contents 

of  two  such  holes  were 

carefully  counted,   one 

contained     2,448    dead 

millipedes,     the    other 

1,793.       In    both    cases 

there  were  probably  two 

or  three    hundred    left 


behind."  This  plan  would  be  well  worth  tiding.  Vaportte, 
a  powder  invented  and  made  by  Strawsons,  is  much  recom- 
mended by  many  persons  for  the  destruction  of  all  insect 
pests  that  inhabit  the  soil  ;  it  is  spread  on  the  soil  and 
worked  in.  It  is  said  not  to  injure  plants  in  any  way.— G.  S.  s. 

Hogg's  Hepefopdshipe  Pomona  (W.  H.  M.), 
This  work,  complete,  varies  in  value  according  to  con- 
dition and  style  of  binding.  If  a  llrst-class  copy,  it  should 
be  worth  £5  or  tfj  to  buy.  The  last  quoted  copy  we  know 
of,  and  the  only  one  for  some  years,  was  offered  for  sale 
by  a  London  bookseller  at  a  much  higher  price. 

Ppofits  fpom  garden  (a  T.  F.).— We  should  not 
like  to  advise  anyone  that  tlOO  per  year  could  be  made 
from  half  an  acre  of  ground.  Even  if  so  much  could  be,  it 
would  be  largely  eaten  up  in  rent,  rates,  labour,  &c.  The 
produce  of  ground  depends  on  its  quality,  the  depth  to 
which  it  is  worked,  the  quantity  of  manure  applied,  the 
amount  of  labour  bestowed,  the  nearness  of  a  good  market 
and  other  things,  hence  you  will  see  it  is  impossible  to 
give  any  fair  estimate  of  what  profits  could  be  made.  If  a 
few  hundreds  of  pounds  be  laid  out  in  erecting  glass  houses 
and  growing  Cucumbers,  Tomatoes  or  cut  flowers,  then 
half  an  acre  may  bring  in  a  profit  of  from  £50  to  £100. 
The  same  area  just  cultivated  as  a  garden  may  give,  if 
well  done,  a  profit  of,  say,  £20. 

Names  of  plants.—./.  R.  -D.— Purple  Clary  (Salvia 
Horminum). D  Z.—A  very  good  form  of  Lielia  crispa 

Name  of  fpuit.— -f.  J.  Cross.— Pear  Beurr^  Bosc— 
Gus  Rea.—Xxip\eB:  1,  Lady's  Fingerof  Lancaster  ;  2,  Beauty 
of  Bath;  3,  Colonel  Vaughan ;  Pear  William's  Bon  Chretien. 


REMOVING    A     LARGE 
YEW    TREE. 

The  directors  of  the  Old  Senekenberg  Botanical 
Gardens  at  Frankfurt-on-Main  have  been  com- 
pelled to  remove  their  old  gardens  from  the 
Stiftstrasse  (near  the  Eschenheimer  Thurm)  to  a 
new  site  near  the  new  Palm  garden,  a  distance  of 
two  miles.  In  the  old  garden  stood  a  Yew  tree, 
which  was  planted  when  the  Botanical  Society 
was  formed  300  years  ago,  and  the  directors  did 
not^like  the  idea  of  leaving  this  tree  behind.  The 
tree  stood  46  feet  high,  with  a  spread  of  branches 
40  feet  wide,  with  a  girth  of  bole^S  feet.[^The 
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services  of  Messrs.  William  Barron  and  Son, 
Borrowash,  Derby,  were  requisitioned  to  carry 
out  this  important  work,  with  the  result  that 
this  large  and  old-established  tree  was  moved  to 
the  instructions  of  Mr.  William  Barron.  Plans, 
drawn  to  scale,  of  the  timbers,  boxing  and  other 
accessories  were  furnished  liy  Messrs.  Barron  to 
the  contractors  at  Frankfurt,  and  one  of  Messrs. 
Barron's  foremen  superintended  the  removal  of 
the  tree.  When  out  of  the  ground,  during 
transit,  it  stood  about  .3.3  feet  high  and  weighed 
nearly  .30  tons.  The  removal,  in  face  of  many 
difficulties,  took  place  last  May,  and  was  perfectly 
successful  ;  tlie  tree  is  now  looking  very  well. 
Besides  the  obstructions  overhead,  such  as 
narrow  streets,  sharp  turnings,  electric  tram- 
wires  and  overhanging  avenue  trees,  in  many 
cases  the  roads  had  to  be  securely  timbered  on 
account  of  the  subterranean  canals,  of  which 
there  are  many  in  this  city.  Altogether  Messrs. 
Barron  and  Son  are  to  be  congratulated,  in  the 
first  place,  for  haN-ing  been  honoured  with 
instructions  from  a  Continental  garden ;  and, 
secondly,  for  having  performed  the  work  so 
successfully. 


will  not  be  slow  to  recognise  advantage  in  the 
correct  value  of  a  word,  and  it  will  soon  come  to 
be  the  common  acceptance,  and  the  three  terms, 
"carpet  plants,''  "pattern  plants"  and  "bedding 
plants,  "  will  each  have  their  separate  and  distinct 


meaning. 


Bridget  Pexcklly. 


CONFUSION     IN     NOMEN- 
CLATURE. 

"Carpet''  Plants. 
It  is  very  desirable  that  we  should  have  a  clear 
idea  as  to  the  meaning  of  terms  used  in  garden 
literature,  otherwise  what  is  written  with  the 
intention  to  be  helpful  ends  in  being  misleading 
and  useless.  The  term  ' '  carpet "  is  an  instance 
of  one  word  being  used  to  convey  two  totally 
different  meanings.  On  one  occasion  it  will  be 
made  to  imply  that  operation  which  mercifully 
is  now  gradually  becoming  obsolete — the  elabo- 
rate, fanciful  and  intricate  pattern  beds  of  many 
colours,  and  small,  neat  and  uninteresting  plants 
twisted  into  complex  and  artificial  designs. 
These  require  a  vast  amount  of  time  and  patience, 
and  exercise  the  mind  with  their  intricacies,  but 
do  not  in  the  least  repay  with  beauty  such  as  one 
looks  for  in  return  for  labour  given  to  plant  life. 
The  term  "carpet"  here  is  misleading,  and  can 
be  better  employed,  as  it  effectually  describes 
the  beautiful  and  simple  plan,  now  frequently 
practised,  of  planting  with  one  plant  only  as  a 
carpet  under  Rose  bushes  or  under  trees  or  any 
similar  position  where  a  good  stretch  of  bare 
earth  needs  to  be  covered  and  where  a  low- 
growing,  spreading  habit  is  essential  without  the 
accompaniment  of  deep  and  harmful  roots. 

In  almost  every  number  of  any  gardening 
journals  one  may  look  into  will  be  found  a  query 
from  some  reader  about  such  plants,  either 
for  information  concerning  one  only,  or  for  a  list 
of  various  with  regard  to  their  suitability  for  the 
purpose.  As  often  as  not  the  question  can  be 
read  in  both  senses  of  the  word  as  it  stands  at 
present,  and  the  answer  may,  or  may  not,  be 
given  in  accordance  with  tlie  spirit  of  the 
question,  depending  on  the  impression  it  happens 
to  cause. 

It  is  time  that  a  sufBeiently  distinct  name 
should  be  given  to  each  subject,  so  that  no  con- 
fusion need  arise  in  the  future  as  to  which 
method  is  referred  to.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
old  expression  "  carpet ''  or  "  carpet  bedding  "  or 
"  carpeting  plants  "  be  made  to  refer  solelj'  to 
the  latter  operation  of  ground  covering  by  the 
ihassing  of  one  plant,  and  that  for  tlie  elaborate 
intricacies  of  stars  and  scrolls  and  circles  an 
adequately  descriptive  title  would  be  "  pattern 
beds,"  "pattern  plants''  or  "pattern  work." 
"Design"  would  soarcelj'  give  the  right  impres- 
sion, as  this  also  might  be  taken  in  more  senses 
than  one.  This  kind  of  differentiation  can  only 
be  accomplished  by  common  consent  of  those 
whose  office  gaves  them  authority,  for  if  left  to 
itself  the  matter  continues  in  confusion.  It  is 
time  that  someone  took  the  initiative,  and  once 
a  step  is  made  in  the  riglit  direction  the  public 


SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
Flobal  Committee— September  it. 
Present  :  Mr.  W.  Marshall  (chairman),  Messrs.  H.  B.  May, 
Oeorge  Nicholson,  James  Walker,  J.  Green,  T.  VV.  Turner, 
R.  Hnoper  Pearson,  .1.  K.  McLeod,  .Tames  Douglas,  Charles 
BJick,  William  Howe,  J.  T.  Bennett-Foe,  W.  T.  Ware,  H.  J. 
Cutbush,  A.  Turner,  H.  .T.  .Jones,  R.  W.  Wallace,  .1.  W, 
Barr,  Charles  Peai-son,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  W.  J.  James,  George 
Paul,  James  Hudson  and  E  T.  Cook 

Jlr.  Amos  Perry,  Enlield,  Middlesex,  brought  a  showy 
group  of  the  more  seasonable  hardy  flowers.  .Some  of  the 
more  conspicuous  subjects  included  Tritoma  Macowani, 
the  coral-red  spikes  making  a  flne  display;  herbaceous 
Lobelias,  stokesia  cyanea  prsecox,  Gaura  Liudheimeri, 
Rudbeckia  maxima,  a  Hne  purplish  columnar  flowering 
subject  for  autumn,  with  many  Delphiniums,  Sedura 
spectabile  atropurpureum,  Liliums,  Ac.  Lychnis  grandi- 
flora,  in  several  varieties,  was  good.     Silver  Flora  medal. 

Mr.  H  B.  May,  Edmonton,  occupied  a  table  near  the 
entrance  with  hylprid  Veronicas  in  dwarfs  and  standards  ; 
also  a  finely-grown  assortment  of  Bouvardias  in  the  most 
approved  varieties.  These  latter  were  especially  well 
grown,  and  in  their  shades  of  scarlet,  coral,  white  and  so 
forth  made  a  capital  show     Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  Carter  Page  and  Co.,  London  Wall,  had  a  flne 
assortment  of  Cactus  and  other  Dahlias  arranged  at  the 
platform  end  of  the  hall.  The  arrangement  of  the  flowers 
by  this  firm  always  commands  attention,  and  in  this 
instance  the  high  excellence  was  well  maintained.  Single 
Dahlias  were  very  fine.  This  Arm  also  had  a  fine  group  of 
Clematises  in  flower.    Silver-gilt  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  Hobbies,  Limited,  Dereham  (Mr.  J.  Green),  had 
a  rich  display  of  their  Pseonia-flowered  Dahlias.  Paul 
Kruger,  crimson :  King  Leopold,  yellow ;  Wilhelmina, 
white  ;  and  Duke  Henry,  scarlet,  were  among  the  more 
distinct.    Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Mr.  Frank  Brazier,  Hardy  Plant  Nursery,  Caterham, 
filled  a  large  table  with  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums, 
Roses,  Gladioli,  Antirrhinums,  Kniphoflas.  Phloxes  and 
other  hardy  flowers  in  variety.     Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  William  Bull  and  .Sons,  Chelsea,  staged  many 
choice  Caladiums,  .\ralias,  Crotons,  Palms,  Dracienas  and 
other  things  amid  a  good  assortment  of  Orchids. 

Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  had  their 
flue  strain  of  Stretocarpus ;  the  shades  of  blue  and  white 
and  rose  were  particularly  good.  Crowea  latifolia  major 
and  Nerihe  Fothergilli  major  were  both  well  shown.  .\ 
large  pan  of  Sarracenia  purpurea  attracted  much 
attention. 

A  lovely  group  of  Clerodendron  fallax  came  from  Lord 
Salisbury,  Hatfleld  (gardener,  Mr.  Prince).  The  vermilion 
scarlet  inflorescences  were  very  large,  and  the  plants  were 
particularly  well  grown.     Silver  Flora  medal 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Feltham,  showed  Cactus 
Dahlias  very  finely.  Here  and  there  amid  the  group  were 
large  masses  of  the  Pa!onia-flowered  Dahlias,  Michaelmas 
Daisies,  Kniphofias  and  other  things.  Silver-gilt  Banksian 
medal. 

Mr.  L.  E.  Russell,  Richmond,  showed  a  great  variety  of 
Clematis  in  Bower,  also  many  choice  shrubs  and  plants. 

Sir  Edmund  Loder,  Bart.,  Leonardslee,  Horsham 
(gardener,  Mr.  W.  A.  Cook),  showed  the  blue-rtowered 
Hydrangea. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Enfield,  had  a  group  of 
Xephrolepis  Wittmanii,  Tree  Carnations  and  the  charming 
Chironia  ixifera. 

Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  had  an  in- 
teresting lot  of  plants— Nandina  domestica,  Aralia  spinosa, 
and  Viburnum  rhytidophyllum  from  Western  China. 
This  last  has  glossy  green  leaves  of  a  hoary  whiteness 
below  and  is  freely  adi jrned  with  scarlet  and  black-coloured 
fruits,  the  latter  the  mature  stage  of  tlie  fruits.  The 
plant  is  quite  hardy,  evergreen  and  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinct of  garden  shrabs.  Hippophie  rhamnoides  fa>mina, 
several  species  of  Hypericum  and  a  variety  of  Crab  Apples 
were  also  noted.      Silver  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  had  an  extensive 
exhibit  of  Pfeonia-flowered,  Cactus  and  decorative  Dahlias. 
Some  of  the  flower-heads,  as,  for  example,  the  scarlet 
Souvenir  de  Gustave  Douzon,  are  giants  in  their  way,  the 
largest  being  nearly  10  inches  across.  Y'ellow  Colosse  were 
very  fine.     Silver  Flora  medal. 

Mr.  West,  Tower  Hill,  Brentwood,  had  a  delightful 
exhibit  of  Cactus,  Pompon  and  other  Dahlias.  The  Pom- 
pons were  extremely  fine.    Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Mr.  M.  Prichard.  Christchurch,  Hants,  had  a  large  and 
showy  group  of  hardy  flowers,  comprising  Montbretias, 
Phloxes,  Anemone  japonica  vars.,  Hemerocallis  Dr.  Regel, 
Crinum  Powelli,  Phygelius  capensis,  Kniphoflas  in  variety, 
Asclepias  tuberosa  and  a  large  array  of  the  earlier 
Michaelmas  Daisies.     Silver  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  William  Cutbush  and  Sons,  Highgate,  displayed 
a  flne  stand  of  Carnations,  such  as  Robert  Craig,  Nelson 
Fisher,  Mrs.  Burnett,  Enchantress  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Norman  being  excellent.  .Some  fine  Lilium  speci'>sura  were 
included  in  the  group.    Silver  Flora  medal 

Cactus,  Pompon  Cactus,  single  and  Pompon  Dahlias 
were  well  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Cbeal  and  Sons,  Crawley. 


It  is  hardly  possible  in  an  exhibition  hall  to  display  these 
flowers  in  "better  form,  and  the  great  variety  and  the  many 
distinctive  shades  of  colour  render  them  particularly 
attractive  at  this  season.     Silver  Banksian  medal 

ilessrs.  W.  and  J.  Brown,  Peterborough,  staged  a 
delightful  assortment  of  Roses,  a  huge  bank  of  Teas, 
Hyt»rid  Teas,  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  climbers  commanding 
attention.     Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough,  showed  a  most  delightful 
lot  of  Pompon  and  show  and  fancy  Dahlias,  the  former  of 
which  Mr.  Turner  has  made  practically  his  own  for  years 
past.  Between  fifty  and  sixty  varieties  were  staged, 
among  them  being  many  novelties.     Silver  Fl'.»ra  medal. 

Messrs.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Colchester,  made  a  flne  display 
of  hardy  flowers,  among  which  the  Montbretias  consti- 
tuted a  feature.  These  were  sho^vn,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
in  the  full  plaut  cut  at  ground  level.  Quite  a  giant  in  its 
way  is  Prometheus,  a  flne  flower  of  flame  orange  colour. 
Hereward,  rich  yellow,  is  very  flne  and  free,  the  spike 
becoming  erect  at  the  tip.  King  Edmund  is  rich  clear 
yellow  and  a  plant  of  great  stature.  Novic  is  also  distinct. 
Gladioli  and  Kniphoflas  were  largely  shown.  Silver-gilt 
Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  had  an  exhibit  of 
Dahlias  in  variety,  with  cut  flowering  and  other  shrubs, 
a  rather  distinct  plant,  w-ith  lilac  sprays  of  blossoms,  being 
Desraodium  cinerescens.  Some  showy  varieties  of  Crabs 
were  also  noted. 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Merstham,  had  a  good  exhibit 
of  early  Chrysanthemums.  Champs  d'Or,  Polly,  Improved 
Masse,  Diana  (bronze),  J.  H.  Hart  and  Carrie  (yellow)  were 
among  the  best.  Roi  des  Blancs,  La  Cygne  and  Tapis  de 
Neige  are  white-flowered  kinds. 

Asters  of  the  quilled  section,  with  show  and  Cactus 
Dahlias,  constituted  a  very  pleasing  featiu"e  as  presented 
by  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame,  the  Asters  in  particular  being 
w'ell  got  up  and  not  frequently  seen.  Silver-gilt  Banksian 
medal. 

A  magnificent  floral  design  of  Lalias.  Odontoglossums, 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  Eucbaris,  Pancratiums,  Lilies,  ttc, 
came  from  Messrs.  Kenward  and  Son,  Lewes. 


NATIONAL    CHRYSANTHEMUM    SOCtETY. 

Floral  Committee. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  present  season  was  held  on 
Monday,  the  16th  inst.,  at  the  Essex  Hall,  Essex  Street, 
.Strand,  London.  There  was  a  goo  l  muster  of  members 
present,  and  quite  an  interesting  number  of  Chrj'santhe- 
mums  were  staged.  The  first  business  of  the  meeting  was 
the  election  of  chairman,  and  to  this  position  Sir.  D.  B. 
Crane  was  re-elected  ior  the  sLxth  year  in  succession. 
Several  good  Japanese  sorts  were  submitted,  three  of 
which  received  the  first-class  certificate  of  the  society. 
Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Limited,  Merstham,  Surrey, 
were  the  exhibitors.    The  varieties  were  as  follows  ; 

Wells'  Scarlet.— A  beautiful  flower  of  good  form  and 
quite  full ;  colour  rich  chestnut  crimson  tipped  with  old 
gold  in  the  centre  and  with  golden  reverse  to  the  florets, 
which  are  of  medium  width  This  plant  is  of  branching 
habit,  is  free  flowering  and  about  3  feet  in  height. 
Certiflcated  as  a  border  and  decorative  variety. 

Cnrinelite.  —This  is  a  new  variety,  certiflcated  by  the 
committee  as  a  border  sort.  The  flowers  are  of  medium 
size,  with  florets  also  of  medium  width  and  prettily 
reflexed.  The  habit  is  dwarf,  sturdy  and  branching:  it 
should  not  be  disbudded.     Colour  bright  golden  yellow. 

J,  J.  Bart.—lhi^  does  better  when  freely  disbudded, 
although  it  is  useful  as  a  border  sort,  being  free-flowering 
and  branching.  When  disbudded  the  flowers  are  very 
full,  of  reflexed  form,  and  the  colour  is  a  rich  golden 
yellow,  with  paler  reverse.  Certiflcated  as  a  decorative 
variety. 

Quite  a  large  selection  of  new  early-flowering  single 
Chrysanthemums  was  displayed  by  the  same  fli-m,  and 
attracted  much  attention.  One  variety  was  selected  for 
commendation,  viz. : 

Era  Grantham. —  A  free-flowering  decorative  single, 
with  several  rows  of  florets,  making  a  pretty  flower.  -As 
a  plant  for  the  border  it  is  a  decided  acquisition.  The 
colour  is  creamy  white,  with  a  yellow  disc.  The  plant, 
which  is  of  branching  habit,  was  much  admired. 

Other  good  sorts  worthy  of  mention  were  Eric,  Hilda's 
Favourite,  Kate  Westlak-,  The  Moon,  Marie  Corelli  and 
PussPook.  .Messrs.  Wells  showed  several  varieties,  the 
result  of  seed  sown  in  February  last  and  the  resulting 
plants  placed  out  in  their  flowering  (juarters  in  May.  The 
committee  asked  to  see  four  of  these  varieties  again,  as 
they  gave  a  very  fair  indication  that  distinct  progress  is 
being  made.  For  this  interesting  collection  the  com- 
mittee awarded  a  vote  of  thanks.  A  similar  recognition 
of  a  collection  of  the  older  Japanese  and  Pompon  varieties 
was  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Witty,  Highgate 
Cemetery,  N. 

There  were  twelve  Japanese  varieties,  the  best  of  which 
were  Horace  Martin,  Carrie,  Crimson  Marie  Mass*,  White 
Pitcher  and  others.  The  better  Pompons  were  Little 
Boh,  L'.\mi  Conderchet  and  Wells'  Pink. 

A  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  was  held  on  the 
same  date  at  Carr's  Restaiu-ant,  Strand,  when  5Ir.  E.  F. 
Hawes  occupied  the  chair.  After  the  minutes  and  corre- 
spondence had  been  disposed  of,  the  secretary  announced 
that  the  Bush  Hill  Park,  the  Marlpool  and  Langley,  the  Lan- 
caster and  District  and  the  Reigate  and  District  .Societies 
had  applied  for  affiliation,  which  was  agreed  to.  The  usual 
interim  flnancial  statement  was  then  submitted  by  the 
secretary,  showing  receipts  and  payments  to  date.  .\ 
report  was  also  made  on  the  annual  outing.  It  was 
resolved  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  carry  out 
details  of  the  annual  dinner,  which  will  be  held  as  usual 
later  in  the  season.  Seventeen  new  members  and  twn 
>  ellows  were  elected. 


Supplement  to  THE  GARDEN,  September  28/h,  1907. 
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BDITORIAL,    NOTICES. 

Every  department  of  horticulture  is  represented  in  The 
Garden,  and  the  Editor  invites  readers  to  send  in  questions 
relating  to  matters  upon  which  they  wish  advice  from 
coTnpetent  authorities.  With  that  object  he  unshes  to  make 
the  "Answers  to  CorrespondentB"  columns  a  conspicumts 
feature,  and^  when  queries  are  printed^  he  hopes  readers 
will  kindly  give  enquirers  the  benefit  of  their  assistance. 
All  communicatioTis  must  be  urritten  clearly  on  one  side 
only  of  the  paper,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Garden,  accompanied  by  narrke  and  address  of  the  sender. 


As  regards  photographs,  if  payment  be  desired,  the 
Editor  asks  that  the  price  required  for  reproduction  be 
plainly  stated.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  only 
the  actual  photographer  or  owner  of  the  copyright  will  he 
treated  with. 


The  Editor  unll  not  be  responsible  for  the  return  of  artistic 
or  literary  contributions  which  he  may  not  he  able  to  use, 
and  the  receipt  of  a  proof  must  not  be  taken  as  evidence 
that  an  article  is  accepted.  Publication  in  The  Garden 
vjiU  alone  be  recognised  as  acceptance. 


Offices:  SO,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


SHADY     BORDERS. 

How  TO  Make  the  Best  of  Them. 

A  SHADED  BORDER  is  to  be  found 
in  almost  every  garden,  and  more 
often  than  not  it  is  an  eyesore. 
1  When  the  shade  is  not  dense,  it  is 
a  far  simpler  matter  to  make  a 
success  of  the  planting  than  if  the  border  is 
heavily  overshadowed  and  gets  no  sun  at  all. 
One  of  the  chief  things  is  to  make  a  good 
beginning  by  having  the  soil  dug  thoroughly. 
Soil  that  gets  little  or  no  sun  is  generally 
heavy,  and  perhaps  sour,  and  it  would  be 
useless  to  plant  in  it  without  making  some 
attempt  to  improve  it.  It  should  be  dug  at 
least  -2  feet  deep,  plenty  of  road-grit,  coarse 
sand,  leaf-mould,  lime  and  brick  rubble  being 
mixed  in  as  the  digging  proceeds.  This  pro- 
ceeding will  have  the  effect  of  making  the 
border  more  congenial  to  the  roots  of  the 
plants.  It  will  give  them  a  good  start,  and 
in  gardening — especially  in  gardening  under 
unusual  difficulties,  as  in  this  case — to  make 
a  good  start  is  to  make  a  bold  bid  for  success. 
As  a  rule,  when  plants  get  established  they 
are  well  able  to  look  after  themselves  ;  it  is 
especially  so  with  those  plants  most  suitable 
for  planting  in  the  shade. 

To  make  the  most  of  a  shaded  border  the 
plants  should  be  di.'iposed  in  bold  clumps, 
using  the  foliage  plants  as  a  foil  to  those 
with  brilliant  flowers,  aud  arranging  them 
judiciously  with  this  end  in  view.  Among 
shrubby  plants  suitable  may  be  mentioned 
the  Berberises,  notably  B.  Darwini  and  the 
Mahonia,  the  Pheasant  Berry  (Leycesteria 
formosa),  Gaultheria  Shallon,  Butcher's 
Broom,  Rhododendron,  Pernettya  mucronata, 
double  pink  Bramble  and  the  striking  white- 
stemmed  Bramble  (Rubus  biflorus).  Then 
many  strong-growing  herbaceous  perennials 
thrive  well  in  the  shade  if  they  are  well 
planted  at  first,  such,  for  instance,  as  Pyreth- 
rum  uliginosum,  Rudbeckia  Golden  Glow, 
perennial  Sunflowers  in  variety.  Miss  Mellish 
being  one  of  the  best,  and  Golden  Rod 
(Solidago  Virgaurea).  Michaelmas  Daisies 
will  thrive  almost  anywhere  if  they  have 
a  fair  root  run.  The  Japanese  Anemone 
is,  of  course,  one  of  the  best  plants  for 
a  shady  border,  and  there  is  nothing  more 
delightful  to  plant  with  it  than  the  scarlet- 
flowered  Lobelia  cardinalis  Queen  Victoria. 
Lupines    make    a    brave    show  even  on  a 


shady  border,  while  Campanula  latifolia  and 
C.  persicifolia  may  also  be  grown  there 
with  success.  Nothing  is  much  more 
delightful  in  a  garden  than  a  clump  of 
Solomon's  Seal,  and  this  is  a  plant  that 
thrives  best  in  shade.  Some  of  the  Lilies 
grow  quite  well  in  a  sunless  border,  parti- 
cularly L.  croceum,  umbellatum  and  tigrinum. 
Galega  officinalis  and  G.  Hartlandi,  Geum 
coccineum  and  G.  Heldreichi  may  also  be 
reckoned  among  plants  suitable  for  a  shady 
border.  Commoner  plants  that  might  be 
grown  are  the  Periwinkles,  St.  John's  Wort, 
Ivy,  Woodruff"  and  Lily  of  the  Valley.  There 
are  doubtless  many  other  plants  that  could 
be  grown  more  or  less  successfully  on  a  shady 
border. 

If  the  border  is  backed  by  a  wall  then  it 
might  be  covered  with  Ampelopsis  Veitchii, 
Vitis  Coignetise  and  other  Vines  whose 
coloured  foliage  in  the  autumn  is  one  of 
the  charms  of  the  garden.  Clematis  Jack- 
mani  and  Polygonum  baldschuanicum  are 
two  e.xcellent  climbers  for  a  shaded 
situation,  and  if  trained  on  rough  tall 
poles  they  make  an  admirable  feature  in 
the  border.  Some  of  the  strong-growing 
Roses,  such  as  rugosa,  Conrad  F.  Meyer, 
Dorothy  Perkins,  Aimee  Vibert,  Crimson 
Rambler  and  Flora  thrive  very  well  provided 
the  shade  is  not  too  dense.  If  an  ugly  fence 
backs  the  border  it  may  be  readily  covered 
with  Ivy. 


STORING  FLOWER  ROOTS 
AND  TUBERS. 

The  following  hints  may  be  useful  to  amateurs 
possessing  roots  or  tubers  which  they  msh  to 
store  through  the  winter.  All  the  following 
plants  may  be  safely  left  in  the  ground  until 
tlieir  tops  are  blackened  and  cut  down  by  frost. 

Tuhtrous-rooted  Bcgonina. — These  have  done 
remarkably  well  this  season,  quite  surpassing  the 
bedding  Geraniums,  which  have  suffered  much 
from  damp,  cloudy  weather.  When  the  leaves 
are  damaged  l.iy  frost,  dig  up  the  tubers  very 
carefully  and  place  in  shallow  boxes  or  on  mats. 
The  decayed  leaves  and  portion  of  stem  should 
be  removed.  Place  them  outside  in  full  sun 
whenever  possible  until  they  are  thoroughly  dry. 
They  must  not  remain  outside  during  the  night, 
but  should  be  placed  under  the  shelter  of  an  airy 
shed  or  greenhouse.  When  they  are  quite  dry 
and  the  remaining  portion  of  the  stem  is  in  a 
withered  condition,  remove  the  latter  by  giving 
a  gentle  twist.  They  are  then  ready  for  placing 
in  their  winter  quarters.  A  cellar,  providing  it 
is  dry  and  safe  from  frost,  is  an  excellent  place 
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in  which  to  store  them.  I'laee  the  tubers  care- 
fully in  shallow  boxes,  one  la3-er  only  in  a  box. 
Do  not  place  the  boxes  one  above  the  other,  but 
.stand  them  singly  on  the  floor.  Examine  them 
at  intervals  during  the  winter,  and  should  any 
signs  of  decay  appear  remove  the  affected  tuber. 

Caimas.—T'he  Canna  is  dealt  with  in  various 
ways  during  winter.  Some  growers  divide  the 
plants  and  pot  them  up  to  increase  the  stock. 
The  amateur,  however,  will  find  the  spring  early 
enough  to  start  the  plants.  Dig  up  and  remove 
a  portion  of  the  soil  from  the  roots  and  treat  as 
advised  for  the  Begonias  until  they  are  perfectly 
dry.  Cut  off  the  dead  leaves,  but  do  not  cut  the 
stems  down  close,  only  remove  the  part  that  is 
quite  withered.  The  Canna  may  be  stored  in  a 
dry  shed  or  cellar  from  which  frost  is  excluded. 
The  roots  may  be  packed  close  together  on  the 
floor,  but  should  be  examined  freciuently  and  all 
decaying  matter  removed.  Should  dampness 
occur,  an  oil  stove  or  lamp  may  be  used  to  dry 
the  atmosphere  of  the  cellar.  This  has  been 
found  essential  during  a  spell  of  wet  weather. 

Dahlias. — Perhaps  the  Dahlia  is  the  last  to 
sufler  during  the  resting  stage  ;  there  are,  how- 
ever, one  or  two  important  items  to  remember. 
The  plants  may  be  out  down  to  within  1  foot  of 
the  ground  before  being  dug  up.  Allow  the 
tubers  to  dry  thoroughly.  Remove  all  the  .soil 
from  them  and  store  as  advised  for  the  Cannas. 
Frequently  the  Dahlia  is  placed  in  a  too  high 
temperature.  The  result  of  this  is  that  weakly 
shoots  are  produced  long  before  the  proper  time, 
and  the  plants  are  not  satisfactory  the  following 
season.  Where  this  has  occurred  it  may  be 
advisable  to  choose  a  fresh  store.  The  tubers 
should  be  removed  in  spring,  before  growth 
commences,  and  placed  in  a  frame  or  some  cool 
and  light  structure  where  tlie  young-growing 
shoots  will  be  strong  and  healthy. 

Gladiolus. — It  is  important  to  lift  and  store 
the  corms  of  the  Gladiolus  in  the  best  possible 
manner.  The  quality  of  next  year's  flowers  is 
affected  by  the  treatment  afforded  them  during 
the  resting  period.  Take  up  the  corms  carefully, 
choosing  a  fine  day  for  the  work.  Tie  them  in 
bundles  and  hang  up  in  an  air}'  shed.  When  they 
are  dry  remove  the  soil  and  out  off  the  foliage  to 
within  1  inch  of  the  corms.  They  should  then 
be  laid  out  for  about  a  fortnight  to  become 
thoroughly  ripened.  They  may  be  stored  in 
paper  bags  or  in  boxes.  A  dry  shelf  is  an  ideal 
place  for  them,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  they 
are  out  of  the  reach  of  mice. 

The  herbaceous  Lobelia  (L.  fulgens  and  varie- 
ties) needs  protection  during  the  winter  in 
many  districts.  The  following  method  answers 
admirably  :  First,  remove  the  flower-stems  to 
within  3  inches  of  the  soil.  Dig  up  the  roots 
and  pack  them  close  together  in  boxes  which 
are  just  deep  enough  to  accommodate  them. 
They  may  then  be  placed  in  a  cool,  airy  frame, 
greenhouse  or  vinery.  Very  little  water  will  be 
required  during  the  winter.  This  Lobelia  is 
often  lost  in  the  winter  bj'  being  stored  in  a 
damp,  close  atmosphere.  When  growth  oom- 
menoes  in  the  spring  the  young  shoots  may  be 
taken  off  singly,  potted  into  small  pots,  and 
grown  on  for  planting  out  in  May  or  June. 

Salvia  patens. — This  beautifvd  blue-flowered 
plant  may  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as 
recommended  for  the  Lobelia.  A  little  soil 
should  be  placed  around  the  tubers  when  they 
are  put  in  the  boxes.  Although  not  so  liable  to 
suffer  from  dampness  during  the  winter,  it  is 
advisable  to  keep  the  tubers  moderately  dry 
until  growth  commences  in  the  spring. 

Mimdcn  Gardens,  Watford.  C.   Ruse. 

FORTHCOMING   EVENTS. 

October  5. — Meeting  of  the  French  Horticul- 
tural Society  of  London. 

October  9. — East  Anglian  Horticultural  Club 
Meeting. 

October  15.  —  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Exhibition  and  M  eeting. 


PRIZES     FOR     GARDENERS. 
OCTOBER. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS    FOR    GREEN- 
HOUSE   AND    BORDER. 


A  First  Prize  of  FOUR  GUINEAS, 

A   Second  PrUe   of  TWO   GUINEAS, 

A  Third  Prize  of  ONE  GUINEA, 

And  a  Fourth  Prize  of  HALF-A-GUINEA 

are  offered  for  the  best  essays  on   the  above 
subject. 

Competitors  are  asked  to  give  directions  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  early-flowering  border 
Chrysanthemums  and  for  those  grown  in  pots  for 
the  production  of  decorative  and  exhibition 
blooms. 

The  notes  (restricted  to  1,500  words)  must  be 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  be 
enclosed  in  an  envelope  marked  "Competition," 
addressed  to  "  The  Editor  of  Thk  Garden,  20, 
Tavistock  Street,  Co  vent  Garden,  W.C."  The 
answers  must  reach  this  office  not  later  than 
October  31.  Both  amateur  and  professional 
gardeners  may  compete,  but  it  is  hoped  that 
those  who  contribute  regularly  to  the  pages 
of  The  Garden  will  not  do  so.  The  name  and 
address  of  the  competitor  must  be  written  upon 
the  MS. ,  and  not  upon  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 
The  Editor  accepts  no  responsibility  for  and 
cannot  undertake  to  return  the  MSS.  of  unsuccess- 
ful competitors.     The  Editor's  decision  is  final. 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 

HOPtiCUltUPal  Club.  — The  house 
dinners  will  be  resumed  on  the  15th  inst.  After 
dinner  Mr.  Arthur  Sutton,  V.M.H.,  has  kindly 
promised  to  talk  about  "  A  Camping  Tour  from 
Damascus  to  Petra  in  Arabia."  Lantern  slides 
made  from  original  photographs  will  be  shown  on 
the  screen. 

Bulbs   In   the    London    Royal 

Parks. — Visitors  to  the  London  Royal  parks 
next  spring  will  be  afforded  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  in  full  bloom  the  enormous  number  of 
m,iU)  Hyacinths,  1.50,000  Tulips,  133,000  Nar- 
cissus and  Daffodils,  116,tKW  Crocus  and  194,000 
Liliums,  Snowdrops,  &c. ,  which  Messrs.  .James 
Carter  and  Co. ,  the  well-known  seedsmen  of  High 
Holborn,  have  again  been  commanded  by  His 
Majesty's  First  Commissioner  of  Works  to  supply. 

llondon-grown  Tobaeeo.— That  there 

is  a  vigorous  and  mature  crop  of  Tobacco  now 
growing  in  London  will  be  a  surprise  to  some 
people.  The  crop  in  question  is  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  Regent's  Park. 
The  plants  have  been  reared  by  the  society  from 
the  seed  of  the  best-known  commercial  sorts  of 
the  "weed,"  obtained  speciall}'  by  the  journal 
Tobacco  for  the  purposes  of  this  experiment  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  where  Tobacco  is  a  recog- 
nised product.  The  main  interest  arises  from 
the  fact  that  this  London  crop  shows  plants  from 
Turkish,  Havana,  Connecticut,  Virginia,  German, 
Dutch  and  other  seeds  growing  side  by  side.  The 
Tobacco  stands  about  5  feet  high  and  is  in  flower, 
some  of  the  bloom  already  having  assumed  the 
form  of  seed-heads.  This  little  crop  has  not  been 
grown  for  the  sake  of  the  leaf.  Had  it  been  so, 
a  process  of  pruning  would  have  improved  the 
leaves  at  the  expense  of  the  other  parts.  The 
object  has  been  rather  to  show  the  whole  of  the 
characteristics  and  habit  of  the  various  varieties. 
Some  of  the  plants  will  be  dried  and  exhibited  at 
the  International  Tobacco  Exhibition  in  March 
next. 

Winter- flowering:    Carnation 

Society. — The  third  show  of  this  society  will 
be  held  in  the  Royal  15otanio  Society's  (Jardens, 
Regent's   Park,    on   Wednesday,    December    11. 


Considering  the  short  time  that  this  society  has 
been  in  existence  it  has  made  good  progress, 
although  its  usefulness  is  restricted  owing  to 
lack  of  funds,  and  in  the  annual  report  every 
member  is  urged  to  do  his  utmost  for  the  society 
in  his  own  district.  An  excellent  schedule  has 
been  provided  for  the  next  show  in  December. 
The  chief  open  class  is  for  a  collection  of  cut 
Carnations  on  a  table  10  feet  by  4  feet,  while 
there  are  numerous  classes  for  vases  of  thirty-six 
and  twelve  blooms  respectively  in  various  colours. 
Several  special  prizes  are  offered.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  amateur  growers,  who  so  far  have  not 
supported  the  society's  shows  very  strongly,  will 
exhibit  in  the  classes  provided  for  them.  Some 
excellent  prizes  are  offered,  and  it  will  be  dis- 
appointing if  they  do  not  produce  a  strong 
competition.  The  winter-flowering  Carnation  is 
a  flower  widely  grown,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  amateurs  could  set  up  some  first-rate  dis- 
plays. Schedules  and  full  particulars  may  be 
had  from  Mr.  Hayward  Mathias,  Lucerne, 
Stubbington,  Fareham,  Hants. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  is  not   responsible  for  the  opinio^is 
expressed  by  correspondents.) 

Cotton  Tllistlee.— "W.  L,"  writing  of 
Cotton  Thistles  in  The  Garden  of  the  •21st  ult. , 
does  not  seem  to  know  the  most  beautiful  and 
decorative  of  all  the  Onopordons,  0.  bracteatum 
(Boiss.  et.  Heldr. ).  It  is,  like  all  its  congeners, 
a  biennial,  and  the  tallest  of  all  the  biennials. 
We  had  it  last  year  (this  year  it  was  not  so  big) 
10  feet  to  12  feet  high,  rather  poorly  branched, 
but  bearing  large  heads  of  purple  lilac  flowers 
and  making  a  grand  eff'ect  in  the  garden.  The 
leaves  are  magnificent  ;  the}'  are  like  silver  in 
colour  and  texture,  very  hard,  leathery,  long 
(2^  feet  to  3  feet),  broad  (6  inches  to  1  foot)  and 
shining.  Before  the  plant  flow-ers  the  first  year 
the  rosette  formed  by  these  superb  leaves  is  very 
beautiful.  They  want,  like  all  the  Onopordons, 
a  rocky  and  deep  soil,  as  the  root  is  what  we  call 
"  pivotante  "  (i.  e. ,  tap-rooted),  and  a  dry,  very 
sunny  situation  is  necessary.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  plants  for  a  picturesque  garden  and  a  big 
rockerj'.  It  was  found  by  Heldreich  in  Asia 
Minor  in  the  cliffs  and  stone  debris  of  the  Mount 
Boudroun.  Another  Thistle  that  I  may  recom- 
mend to  the  lovers  of  picturesque  forms  is  the 
beautiful  Carlina  acanthifolia  (All.),  which 
adorns  the  slopes  of  Piedmont  and  of  the  West 
Alps  in  France.  I  cannot  describe  it  otherwise 
than  marvellous.  But  in  our  gardens — at  least, 
here  at  Floraire — it  never  gives  the  large  heads 
which  it  bears  in  the  dry,  very  hot  places  it 
seems  to  like  when  growing  naturally.  I  saw  it 
lately  in  the  Queynes,  near  Ciuillestre,  and  was 
struck  with  its  beauty.  The  flower  has  an 
enormous  disc,  bordered  with  a  golden  crown, 
which  is  in  the  middle  of  a  mass  of  silver  leaves 
very  similar  to  those  of  a  silver  Acanthus  or  of 
an  Onopordon  Acanthium.  In  our  gardens  it 
wants  a  very  deep  and  stony  soil  and  a  sunny 
situation.  The  Carduus  acanthoides  is  another 
Thistle  I  would  like  to  recommend  to  everyone 
who  likes  such  plants.  Its  leaves  are  deep  green, 
beautifully  veined  and  crisped,  undulated  and 
shining,  and  the  tuft  forms  a  picturesque  mass  of 
spines.  It  is  very  fine  for  large  rockeries  or 
sunny  slopes  ;  flowers  pink  or  purple.  —  H. 
CoKKEVON,  Geneva.  

Tall  Sweet  Peas  in  W^ales.— Seeing 

the  notes  by  several  correspondents  in  The 
Garden  in  reference  to  tall  Sweet  Peas,  I 
thought,  perhaps,  you  would  be  interested  in  the 
height  of  ours  in  Wales  this  3'ear.  The  seed  was 
sown  about  the  end  of  January  in  pots  and 
grown  in  a  cool  frame  until  April  15,  when  the 
seedlings  were  planted  out  from  9  inches  to 
10  inches  apart  in  clumps  and  rows.  They  grew 
splendidly  from  the  start  (in  deeply- trenched 
ground,  of  course)  until  now.     Our  tallest  at  the 
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time  of  writing  are  12  feet  9  inches,  some  of  the  I  time  and  afterwards  planted  out       E     I'ostrata 


weaker-groM-ing  varieties,  such  as  Coooinea  and 

H.   Eokford,  being  about  9  feet  ti  inches.     The 

average  of  about  700  Sweet  Pea  plants  would  be 

about  1 1  feet  3  inches.     I  have  also  liad  a  large 

number  of  spikes  with  five  blooms  on  the  stem 

and  three  stems   «ith  six   blooms  on   the   stem 

(not   fasoiated).       For   these   plants  I   gained   a 

silver  medal,  six  iirst  prizes  and  one  second  prize;  in    the   a.xils   of   the  very   glaucoSs'lTaves. 

out  ot  eight  entries  in  local  flower  shows.     Some  ;  sunny  days  durin"  winter   the 

rlml  ^If  ''w°"1  '"tr  i"f"  '""^f?  "i  M'-s-  je-^pand  and  throw'off  the  protecting  caps,  afford- 
CoUier  M.S.  Hardcastle  Sykes,  Olive  Bolton,  |  ing  a  welcome  touch  of  colour  at  that  season. 
Wd%Y„  Tn  ,V™'i^^''  Spencer  Dorothy  Eck- :  Unfortunately,  a  slight  frost  suffices  to  blacken 
tord,  Frank  Dolby  Horace  Wright,  Helen  Lewis,  them.  Branches,  however,  last  well  if  cut  and 
George  Herbert,  Queen  Alexandra,  E.  J.  Castl     '    ■        ■     ■ 


was  killed  the  first  winter.  The  other  six  are 
still  doing  well,  but  might  have  made  more 
growth  had  they  been  planted  in  richer  soil.  E. 
coecifera  appears  the  hardiest  of  all.  E.  pulveru- 
lenta  is  the  only  one  that  has  flowered.  Its 
flowers  were  produced  for  a  length  of  about 
I  2  feet  on  the  weaker  branches,  in  groups  of  three 
■"    "■  ■'      "'   "  ■  "  On 

golden   stamens 
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Dora  Breadmore  and  Lady  Cooper  out  of  fifty- 
seven  varieties.  I  have  not  had  occasion  to 
\vater  them  at  all  this  year,  as  the  almost  con- 
tinuous rain  has  kept  them  supplied  with  an 
abundance  of  moisture. — Edwin  G.  Jackm.^n 
(gardener  to  W.  F.  Parry  De  Winton,  Esq.), 
Plaschaic,  Aherdare.  South  Wales. 

Eucalyptus  fleifOlla.  —  Seedlings  of 
the  above  were  raised  here  in  1904  and  planted 
out  in  the  spring  of  1905.  They  made  good 
growth,  but,  although  protected,  succumbed  to 
frost  the  following  mild  winter.  A  plant  from 
the  same  sowing  has  been  kept  in  a  pot  in  a  cool 
conservatory,  and  is  now  over  12  feet  in  height, 
but  has  not  flowered.  Seven  other  species,  viz. , 
E.  amygdalina,  E.  coriacea,  E.  Gunnii,  E. 
pulverulenta  syn.  cordata,  E.  resinifera,  E. 
ooceifera,   E.    rostrata,  were  sown   at   the   same 


placed    in    water, 
J.    Comber,    The 

Sussex. 


and    are   very   decorative. — 
Gardens,    Nymana,    Crawley, 


Eap wigrs  eating:  outdoor  Peaches. 

These  pests  will  attack  Peaches,  both  in  glass 
houses  and  the  open  air,  and  although  the 
specimens  referred  to  by  Mr.  Ernest  M.  Bear 
had  split  stones,  and  probably  cracked  flesh  too, 
it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  earwigs  ate  a 
portion  of  the  fruits.  Having  found  a  way  to 
the  cavity  of  the  kernel,  the  pests  would  make 
It  their  stronghold,  ily  own  garden  is  situated 
near  a  large  timber  yard  where  earwigs  find  a 
safe  home,  and  during  the  past  two  years  much 
damage  has  been  done  to  both  fruit  and  flowers. 
Directly  some  Peaches  growing  on  the  back  wall 
of  a  house  began  to  ripen  the  earwigs  ate  holes 
in  the  flesh— the  ripest  portion,  that  exposed  to 
the  sunshine.  Lately  they  have  begun  work 
upon  my  Grapes.  They 
get  in  the  bunches,  eat 
holes  in  the  berries  near  the 
footstalk,  and  in  a  short  time 
the  berries  attacked  decay. 
One  cannot  see  which  berries 
are  injured,  unfortunately, 
until  they  decay,  and  then 
several  surrounding  berries  are 
affected  too.  Quassia  water 
syringed  on  woodwork,  the 
soil  and  walls  will  prove  a 
deterrent,  and  also  Vaporite 
mixed  with  the  soil  ;  but  one 
cannot  put  anything  on  ripen- 
ing fruits  as  a  preventive.  The 
earwigs  should  be  trapped 
between  dry  boards  and  pieces 
of  bark.  I  gently  shake  the 
trees  at  night  and  kill  the 
insects  as  they  fall  off.  — Avon. 


REMARKABLE   FASCIATED   GROWTH   OF   ASPARAOUS. 


Fasciated  growths. 

During  the  past  few  months 
we  have  received  an  unusually 
large  number  of  letters  from 
correspondents  drawing  our 
attention  to  the  fasciated 
growth  of  certain  of  their 
plants,  Liliums  chiefly, 
although  Geraniums  and  Cab- 
bages have  also  been  men- 
tioned. We  do  not  remember 
to  have  met  with  a  more 
remarkable  example  of  that 
abnormal  growth  known  as 
fasciation  than  is  shown  in 
the  accompanying  illustration. 
The  pliotograph  was  kindly 
sent  to  us  by  Mr.  J.  Harding, 
Highlands  Gardens,  Bolney. 
Our  correspondent  sends  the 
following  note  :  "  You  may 
think  the  enclosed  photograph 
either  curious  or  interesting 
enough  for  reproduction  in  the 
pages  of  The  Garden.  As 
you  may  see,  it  is  a  fasoiated 
growth  of  Asparagus.  I 
photographed  it  some  weeks 
since,  and  of  course  the  side 
shoots  have  got  much  thicker 
since.  This  growth  is  some 
6  feet  in  length. '' 


A    GOOD    GREENHOUSE    SHRUB. 

MONG  the  great  number  of  shrubs  that 
are  useful  for  the  decoration  of  the 
conservatory  and  greenhouse,  Swain - 
sonia  galegifolia  will  rank  as  one  of 
the  best.  It  was  introduced  .from 
Australia  about  the  year  1800,  and 
may  be  now  regarded  as  an  old  inhabitant  of  our 
gardens.  Owing  to  the  rambling  nature  of  its 
growth,  it  is  more  suitable  for  training  up  a 
pillar  or  over  an  archway  than  as  a  pot  plant  for 
the  open  stages  of  the  greenhouse.  It  branches 
freely,  producing  large,  drooping  racemes  of  Pea- 
shaped  flowers,  of  a  bright  red  colour,  from  May 
to  September.  The  white  form,  S.  g.  alba,  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  popular  of  the  two,  being  a 
very  beautiful  flower  indeed.  If  used  for  cover- 
ing a  pillar  or  archway,  it  succeeds  best  if  planted 
out  in  a  border  made  up  of  a  compost  consisting 
of  good  rich  loam,  about  two  parts,  one  part  of 
leaf -soil,  with  small  quantities  of  sand  and  peat. 
A  light  top-dressing  of  loam  and  Thompson's 
Manure,  mixed  together,  given  to  the  border 
about  February  will  be  greatly  appreciated.  The 
necessary  pruning  may  be  also  performed  about 
this  time.  This  merely  consists  in  thinning  out 
some  of  the  old  wood.  It  is  a  very  strong  and 
vigorous  grower,  and  needs  feeding  during  the 
summer.  Liberal  applications  of  liquid  manure 
will  supply  all  that  is  needful.  On  bright  and 
warm  days  keep  it  well  syringed  ;  this  tends  to 
keep  red  spider  in  check,  which  is  its  worst 
enemy. 

Propagation  may  be  done  by  seeds  or  cut- 
tings. The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  March,  but 
before  they  are  sown  they  should  be  soaked 
for  a  short  time  in  warm  water  to  soften  them. 
Sow  in  pans,  and  they  will,  as  a  rule,  germinate 
freely  in  a  moist  heat  of  60°  to  65°.  Cuttings 
may  be  taken  during  the  summer  of  shoots  about 
3  inches  long.  If  inserted  in  a  mixture  of  sandy 
peaty  soil,  and  placed  under  a  bell-glass  situated 
in  a  shady  part  of  the  greenhouse,  they  will  be 
found  to  strike  well.  Pot  as  soon  as  they  are 
fairly  rooted,  and  grow  on  in  a  moist  atmosphere 
until  large  enough  to  plant  out  in  the  border. 
R.  H.  Donaldson. 
Drumlanrig  Castle  Gardens,  N.B. 


FORCING    THE    WHITE    LILY. 


The  bulbs  should  be  lifted  and  potted  at  once  in 
6-inoh  or  7-ineh  pots,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
bulb  ;    the  ordinary  mixture  of   loam  and  sand 
will  suit  them  very   well.      Place   the  pots    on 
ashes  in   the  open  where  they  may  remain  rintil 
there  is  danger  of  the   frost  bursting  the  pots, 
when  they  should   be   protected   with   a  frame, 
there  to  remain  until  the  flower  spikes  begin  to 
push  up  in  the  spring.     Give  just  sufficient  water 
to  encourage  root  action.     The   pots  may  then 
be  removed  to  a  temperature  of  about  50°  to  55° ; 
they  dislike  hard   forcing  at  this  stage.     Stand 
the  pots  on  the  ground  to  keep  them  as  cool  as 
possible.     A  good  place  is  under  the  front  wall  of 
the  house  where  the  sun's  rays  do  not  reach  them. 
When  growing  freely  give  plenty  of  water  and 
syringe  twice  a  day.      When   the   flower   heads 
begin  to  expand  and  the  buds  to  swell  they  may 
be  placed  in  the  hothouse,  when  they  will  quickly 
open  in  perfect  form.     Pick  out   the  anthers  as 
each     flower     opens     to     preserve     their    pure 
whiteness.       Started  in    batches  at  intervals  of 
ten  days,  a  succession  may  be  maiutained  from 
Easter  onwards.     Thus  grown,  to  m3'  mind,  they 
are  more   beautiful  and   useful  than    the   longi- 
florum  varieties,    while  the  scent  is  delightful. 
The  plants  kept  back  for  later  use  sometimes  lose 
their  foliage,  but  the  earlier  forced  ones  retain  it 
throughout  the  flowering  period.    After  flowering, 
the  bulbs  may  be  planted  out,  and  after  a  year 
or  two  may  be  forced  again.  T.  Carter. 

Butleiyh  Court  Gardens,  Glastonhvry. 
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VARIOUS    NEW    ROSES. 


IN  reply  to  onv  correspondent  "  C.  F.  C,  we 
would  say  that,  so  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  judge,  we  have  formed  a  good 
opinion  of  all  the  Roses  named.  It  is 
rather  a  severe  test  for  a  new  Rose  to 
expect  it  to  be  "perpetual  blooming 
decorative  as  a  garden  plant,  yielding  good 
cut  flowers,  and  such  as  can  be  gro\™  big 
enough  for  show  blooms  if  required.  New 
Roses  would  be  very  scarce  if  they  were  expected 
to  be  good  garden  Roses  as  well  as  good  for 
exhibition.  Taking  the  Roses  in  the  order 
named,  an  excellent  sort  is 

Vme.  CoMlant  Sonperl.—lt  grows  well,  the 
colouring  is  exquisite,  and  it  is  excellent  tor 
either  show  or  garden  decoration. 

Qu,-en  of  Hpain.-T^iis.  we  think,  will  be 
chiefly  an 'exhibitor's  Rose.  It  may  even  be  a 
good  garden  Rose,  for  Antoine  Rivoire,  one  of  its 
parents,  is  charming  in  the  garden. 

^[rs  Ptlrr  Blair  is  golden  yellow  and  a  good 
grower,  rather  too  thin  for  exhibition,  though 
very  useful  when  "caught  right";  but  it  is  a 
grand  novelty  for  garden  decoration,  as  it  supplies 
a  colour  none  too  plentiful. 

Ladv  Htlen  Vhicnil  is  intermediate  between 
Dean  Hole  and  Mrs.  E.  Mawley.  It  is  a  very 
fine  show  bloom  and  probably  a  good  garden  sort. 
Marqiiim  de  Sinety  is  a'marvellous  colour  ;  the 
flower  is  rather  thin,  but  may  be  had  good 
enou^'h  for  exhibition  in  a  cool  season.  Un- 
fortunately, it  has  the  characteristics  of  many  of 
the  .'olden  and  orange-coloured  Roses  of  bleaching 
in  the  sun,  but  for  all  that  it  is  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  the  orange-shaded  novelties.  Sooner  or 
later  it  will  be  in  every  garden.  We  agree  with 
"C  F  C."  that  there  is  a  wide  field  open  to 
raisers,  but  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  we 
obtain  a  golden,  orange  or  crimson  Rose  having 
the  superb  form  and  substance  of  White  Maman 
Cochet.  Undoubtedly,  Hugh  IMckson  and  (4eorge 
Laing  Paul  are  both  excellent  crimson  Roses,  the 
first-named  lieing,  ccjnsidering  all  points,  the  best 
crimson  in  cultivation,  and  it  has  given  great 
satisfaction  this  year. 

ROSE    MME.    BERARD. 

This  is  one  of  the  strongest  growers  we  have  in 
the  Tea-scented  section  ;  it  is  an  ideal  variety 
for  growing  on  a  pergola,  the  flowers  being  rich 
fawn,  tinted  salmon,  and  very  double  ;  but  in 
order  to  secure  a  medium  growth  and  plenty  of 
blooms  the  rooting  area  should  be  restricted. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  plant  the  tree  in  an  open  border 
where  the  roots  may  ramble  at  will,  as  flowers 
would  not  be  produced  in  proportion  to  branch 
growth.  Confine  the  roots  in  a  space  about 
3  feet  square  and  IS  inches  deep  by  fixing  slates 
on  edge.  A  fairly  light  loam,  well  enriched 
with  rotted  farmyard  manure,  suits  this  variety, 
and,  indeed,  all  Tea-scented  Roses,  best.   Avon. 


produced  Ijy  this  bed  early  m  August  was  veiy 
l,cautiful,  and  the  flowering  period  would  last 
until  late  autumn.  When  a  Rose  hedge  is  to  be 
planted  (iriiss  an  Teplitz  will  answer  admirably 
treated  in  this  way.  The  large  leaves  of  this 
Rose  are  very  distinct  and  handsome,  and  i  have 
never  seen  them  in  the  least  damaged  by  mildew. 
When  the  pegging-down  system  is  adopted,  do 
not  use  large,  clumsy  hooks  which  are  sometimes 
seen,  but  drive  a  strong,  neat  wooden  peg  into 
the  soil  and  cut  a  notch  at  the  end,  to  which  a 
piece  of  tarred  twine  is  secured.  The  shoot 
IS  then  bent  over  as  horizontally  as  possible  and 
secured.  In  some  cases  securing  the  shoots  in 
the  half-moon  shape  will  be  preferred,  and  will 
lake  a  charming  feature.  C.   Rr.SE. 


ROSE    GUSTAVE    GRUNERWALD. 

TiiERK  is  an  assured  future  for  this   Rose,  for  it 
possesses  all  the  good  qualities  of  a  garden  variety, 
The  bold    large-petalled  blooms  of  rather  deeper 
colour  than  Killarney,  with  yellowish   base,   are 
on  stitt'  stems,  surrounded  by  several  large  buds, 
and  the  blooms,  although  not  double,  are  never- 
theless well  filled,  so  that  in  general  appearance 
we  have  an  exhibition  flower.     The  flowers  are 
produced  with  great  freedom  and  have  a  delicious 
perfume.      The  outer   petals  are  silvery  white. 
The  crrowth  is  similar  to  that  of  Caroline  1  estout, 
and  we  have  in  the  variety  a  fragrance  which 
the  old  favourite  lacks.     I  do  not  mean  to  com- 
mend   (Justave    Grunerwald    in    preference     to 
Caroline  Testout,  but  I  look  upon  it  as  a  tyiJical 
garden  Rose,  and  certain  to  please.     It  may  be 
thought  that  we  already  abound  in  pink   Koses, 
and  the  fact  remains  indisputable,  but  somehow 
they   possess   an   individual   charm    difficult    to 
define.     I  think  we  could  do  more  when  planting 
in   grouping   the  various  pinks  together  in,  say, 
three  shades.     By  this  means  we  obtain  variety 
without  a  great  diff"erence  in  the  colour  scheme 
of  the  garden.  '^^ 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

THE    SPINDLE    TREE. 

4   MON(i   .shrubs   and   small  trees  remark- 
/\  able  for  their  bright  coloured   fruits 

/  \  at  this  time  of  the  year,  the 
/  \  Spindle  tree,  or,  giving  it  its  correct 
/  *  name,  Euonymus  europi-eus,  is  most 
conspicuous.'  At  other  times  of  the 
year  it  is  a  tree  that  most  people  would  pass 
Ijy  without  a  second  glance,  for  the  flowers 
are  very  inconspicuous  and  the  foliage  of  a 
very  ordinary  type;  now,  however,  it  compels 
attention,  for  every  branch  is  thickly  clothed 
with  the  curiously-shaped  vermilion  fruit,  with 
here  and  there  expanded  ones  showing  the  bright, 
orange-coloured  coats  of  the  seeds.  In  addition 
to  the  type,  there  are  numerous  varieties,  some 
of  which  are  recognised  by  their  purple  or 
variegated  foliage  and  others  by  their  difterertt 
coloured  fruits.  There  are  also  other  species 
which  bear  ornamental  fruits  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  make  them  conspicuous,  and  of  these  one  is 
K.  latifolius,  a  native  of  Europe  and  Asia,  which 
bears  fruits  almost  as  large  again  as  those  of  E. 
europa;us  and  quite  as  rich  in  colour.  Both 
species  thrive  in  sandy  soil.  W.  D. 


AN  AUTUMN-FLOWERING  HEATH. 

EBIIA  c'ILl.\BTi3  VAR.  MAWIANA  IS  One  of  the 
choicest  of  the  autumn-flowering  Heaths,  and 
should  be  planted  extensively  in  gardens  where 
Heaths  thrive.  Erica  ciliaris  is  found  wild  in 
Cornwall,  where  its  reddish  flowers  are  con- 
spicuous during  Aug\ist  and  September.  Mawiana 
is  an  excellent  variety  for  planting  in  large  masses 
in  liMit,  peaty  soil.  Cuttings  of  the  young  shoots 
root°readily  and  form  good  plantg  in  two  years' 
time.  "•  "■ 


AN    AUTUMN    ROSE. 
(Gruss  ax  Teplitz.) 
This  is  one  of  the  best  Roses  for  flowering  during 
the   autumn.      The   colour   of   the   flowers  Is   a 
bright     scarlet-crimson,     they    are     beautifully 
scented,  and  very  freely  produced.     The  habit  of 
this  Rose  is  semi-climbing  and  very  robust.     It 
may  be  successfully  grown  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
As  a  climber  on  a  low  wall  or  fence  it  is  admir- 
able, also  as  a  pillar  Rose.     If   the   shoots   are 
pegged  down  it  is  very  good  as  a  bedding  Rose, 
while  a  large  bed   treated  in  the  following  way 
was   noticed   by  the  writer   as   forming   a   most 
charming  and  effective  contrast  to  beds  in  which 
dwarf  varieties  were  growing.     The  pruning  in 
this  case  had    been   done   rather   sparingly,   the 
shoots  being  left  about  i  feet  in  length.     These 
were  tied   to   neat    green    stakes.      The    eflect 


GLOIRE    DE    DIJON    WITH    PINK 
BLOOMS. 

It   often   happens    in    some    gardens    that    the 
flowers  of  this  fine  old   Rose  assume  a  pinkish 
tinge  towards  autumn,  and  most  beautiful  they 
arc      In  the  variety  Kaiserin  Friednch  we  have 
the  pink  tinting  more  or  less  constant,  intensi- 
iymo  towards  autumn.     This  season  this  variety 
is  particularly  beautiful ;  in  addition  to  the  pink 
shade  there  is  also  a  salmon  tint  about  the  outer 
petals,  a  near  approach  to  Mme.    Berard.      We 
scarcely  realise  the  value  of  the  old   Glmre  de 
Dijon  and  its  off'spring  in  these  days  o     Hybrid 
Teas,  and  one  may  look  in  vain  for  a  bunch  at 
the  National  Rose  Show.     But  what  a  good  sort 
it  is,    the  buds    are    so    fresh.       How    fine    we 
see  this   Rose   in   cottage    gardens,    where    the 
cottager,  with  that  courage  belonging  to  his  class, 
is  not  afraid  to  use  the  knife  in  thinning  out  the 
old  wood.     Some  time  ago  I  saw  a  fine  old  tree 
that  had  been  so  treated,  and  its  young  growths 
had   been  tied   over   in   such   a   way    that   they 
formed  a  shapely  head.     At  flowering  time  the 
head  was  covered  with  pretty  buds  and  flowers. 
I    think    this    Rose,    also    Kaiserin    Friednch, 
Mme.    Berard,   Bouquet  d'Or,  Belle  Lyonnaise, 
Le   Soleil    and    other    members    of    the    Uijon 
.'roup,  should  be  grown  largely  as  standards— 
they  make  such  a   display   over   a  long  season. 
Another  good  plan   to    grow    them   well— apart 
from  on  walls,  where,  of  course,  they  are  unsur- 
passed—is  to  plant  them  as  bushes,  and  peg  down 
their  growths   so   that   they   form,   as   it   were 
half- moon  shapes.     All  over  these  bent  rods  of 
growth   we  get  numbers  of  flowers   in    August, 
when   other    Roses    are     waning.       Pillars   also 
answer  well  if  the  stations  are  well  prepared  and 
the  plants  are  on  the  Briar  stock.      These  Roses 
are  not  always   a   success   upon   arches.       I  hey 
make  most  useful  subjects  for  hedges,  especially 
if  thinly  planted  and  some  of  the  long  growths 
are  laid  in  horizontally.  "• 


THE    GOLDEN    ALDER. 

In-  gardens   where   there    is   water,  either  in    a   . 
natural   or  artificial  state,    many  of   the   Alder 
family   can     be   used  with    advantage,   as    they 
make  pleasing  small  trees  for  the  edges  of  streams 
and  ponds,  and  there  is  much  diversity  of  form 
and  colouring  among   them.       One   of  the  most 
beautiful  is  the  golden  form  of  Alnus  glutiiiosa, 
namely,  aurea,  with  bright  golden  foliage,  which 
retains  its  excellent  colouring  till  late  autumn. 
It  is  also  a  free-growling  tree,    and   in  a  damp 
spot      soon     makes    an     ornamental    specimen, 
especially  if  the  lower  branches  are  kept  pruned 
till  a  clear  stem  of  6   feet  or  7  feet  in  height  is 
obtained.     A  beautiful  colour  eflect  is  produced 
here  with  the  golden  Alder  and  the  purple  Nut, 
a   large  bed   of   the   latter   being   planted  on   a 
slopiifg   pond  bank   down   to  the  water's   edge. 
This  is  kept  cut  down  to  the  ground   annually, 
and  this  treatment  suits  it   to    perfection.      A 
uniform  growth  about  4  feet  in  height,  with  very 
lar>'e  foliage,  is  obtained.     The  Alder  is  planted 
at  the  edge  of  the  pond   and  has  now  made  a 
vigorous  young  standard  about  12  feet  high,  and 
the  combination  of  bright  gold  and  rich  purple 
is  most  effective.  A.  E.  Thatcher. 


SPIR/EA    DOUGLASL 

The  conditions  under  which  this  North  American 
Spinva  is  generally  grown  do  not  commend  it 
as  a  good  shrub  to  plant  in  one's  garden,  but 
under  proper  treatment  it  may  become  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  objects  during  August  and 
September,  a  season  when  flow^ering  shrubs  are 
few  in  number.  As  a  rule  this  Spir.-ea  is  repre- 
sented by  leggy,  unkempt  specimens,  with  much 
of  the  stems  bare  of  foliage,  very  sparsely 
flowered  and  crowded  out  by  stronger  subjects. 
Such  ocmditions  can  be  easily  rectified  by  a 
proper  system  of  pruning,  which  is  the  great 
secret  of  success.  If  one  has  sufficient  space  the 
best  results  are  obtained  by  planting  this  Spira-a 
in  a  separate  bed,  when  it  will  quickly  cover  the 
whole    space  and   give   a    mass   of   bright   pink 
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odIoui-  at  this  time  of  yuar.  Wlien  the  foliage 
has  fallen  the  warm  lirowii  of  the  stems  is  much 
appreciated  (luring  tlie  winter.  Early  in  the 
spring,  before  the  new  growtli  begins,  the  whole 
of  the  stems  should  be  cut  down  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  ground,  and  the  result  will  be  a 
fine  bed  of  uniform  growth,  each  shoot  termi- 
nating in  a  large  head  of  bloom.  Unfortunatelj', 
many  people  have  not  the  heart  to  resort  to  such 
a  drastic  method  of  pruning,  but  with  this  and 
many  other  shrubs  it  is  just  the  treatment  they 


small  dark  green  leaves  are  almost  hidden.  A 
native  of  New  Zealand,  Olearia  Haastii  is  ijuite 
at  home  in  our  climate,  for  even  in  the  suburl)s 
of  London  it  does  well.  It  is  not  partieuhir  as  to 
soil  and  situation,  th(juglx  it  is  best  in  a  sandy 
loam  and  a  sunny  aspect.  A  notable  feature  is 
the  readiness  with  which  it  can  be  propagated 
by  cuttings,  for  no  glass  appliances  are  necessary 
to  increase  it  in  this  way.  All  that  is  required 
is  to  insert  them  firmly  in  a  bed  or  border  and 
keep  them  watered  duringdry  weather.  September 


A   EEAUTIIUL  NEW  ORCUIU   (CATTLEYA   IRIS   HIS   MA.JESTV) 


(ReceiUly  gimn  a  Jirst-clasfi 


•ei-tijicate  bii  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  when  exhibited  by  Messrs.  James  Veiteh 
and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea.) 


delight  in.  Visitors  to  these  gardens  are 
frequently  surprised  to  see  for  the  first  time 
that  the  best  results  are  obtained  with  numerous 
shrubs  by  so  doing,  and  those  who  have  un- 
desirable specimens  of  Spir;ea  Douglasi,  such  as 
I  have  described,  will  be  well  rewarded  by 
adopting  the  system  of  cutting  down  to  the 
ground.  This  should  be  done  annually  witli  no 
attempt  at  half  measures,  and  the  plants  will 
continue  to  flourish  for  man}'  years  with  no  other 
attention.  A.   E.  Thatcher. 

Ahlenham  Gardens,  Elslree. 


OLEARIA    HAASTII. 

This  now  well-known  evergreen  shrub  is  note- 
uorthy  from  the  fact  that  it  is  as  a  rule  at  its 
best  during  August,  when  comparatively  few 
hard}'  shrubs  are  in  bloom.  The  tiny  white 
flowers   are   borne    in   such   profusion   that   the 


is  a  good  time  to  put  in  the  cuttings,  which  may, 
if  preferred,  be  as  much  as  1  foot  in  length,  and 
with  several  sprays  or  branchlets.  H.  P. 

A  HANDSOME  NEW  ORCHID 

(Cattleya  Iris  His  ilA.jESTv). 

This  Orchid,  which  is  sho\vii  in  the  accompanying 
illustration,  is  a  large  and  particularly  show}- 
flower.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  yellow,  tinged 
at  the  margins  with  soft  apricot  colouring.  The 
broad  lip  is  deep  rose-crimson.  There  are  many 
fine  forms  of  this  hybrid  Cattleya,  the  result  of 
a  cross  between  C.  bicolor  and  C.  aui'ea  ;  but  the 
variety  illustrated  (His  Majesty)  is  by  far  the  best 
that  has  been  exhibited.  Messrs.  James  Veiteh 
and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  sent  this  Orchid  to  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticialtural  Society, 
when  it  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate. 
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THE    BEST    FUCHS[AS. 

RI*'.\I)ICI-IS  interested  in  the  cultural 
articles  on  Fuchsias  in  recent  issues 
of  The  Garden  ma}'  like  to  know 
that  there  is  a  whole  border 
devoted  to  them  in  the  Terrace* 
(Jardens,  Richmond,  Surrey.  It 
contains  several  hundreds  of  plants  in  about 
seventy  varieties,  and  is  at  present  in  the 
fullest  beauty.  The  older  sorts.  Phenomenal, 
Abd-el-kadr,  &c. ,  may  be  seen  as  plants  10  feet 
high,  while  in  the  front  of  the  border  the  more 
recent  varieties  Prince  of  Orange,  Swanley 
Yellow,  Elsa,  Lena,  &c. ,  dispute  place  with  a 
number  of  seedlings,  som»  raised  by  the  head 
gardener  (Mr.  Skelton)  and  some  by  a  local 
amateur  enthusiast  (Mr.  Long).  One  of  the 
former's  seedlings  is  curious  and  distinct,  in  the 
way  of  a  mauve-tinted  Mrs.  Rundle,  with  a 
peculiar  twirl  in  the  sepals,  giving  it  a  pleasing 
individuality.  The  lists  of  Fuchsias  suggested 
in  The  Garden  omit  some  of  the  very  best  and 
contains  one  or  two  misdescriptions.  Thus 
Rose  of  Castille  and  Lady  Hatesbury  are  not 
synonymous,  the  varieties  being  distinct  in 
colour,  shape,  habit,  &e. ,  while  Mrs.  Roberts 
(one  of  the  best)  is  a  deep  flesh  colour,  with 
cerise  corolla. 

My  own  experience  of  a  great  number  of  varie- 
ties leads  me  to  pick  the  following  as  a  good 
selection.  Singles. — Red  and  purple  :  (iertrude 
Pearson,  Incomparable  ;  Titian,  a  beautiful  wa.\y 
bloom  ;  Champion,  good  culture  required  ;  and 
Beauty  of  Exeter,  a  beautiful  bold  flower.  White 
and  red,  &c.  :  Jericho  .Jim,  Amy  Lye  and 
Mrs.  Marshall,  ^'arious  colours  :  Mrs.  Rundle, 
salmon  and  flesh  colour  ;  JIarinka,  red  self, 
marvellously  free-flowering  ;  Swanley  Yellow  ; 
and  Heinrich  Henkel,  rose-coloured  fnlgens^ — a 
gem.  Doubles. — Red  and  white  :  Ballet  Girl, 
fine  ;  Molesworth  ;  Frau  Tiipfer,  blush  ;  Phe- 
nomenal, purple  ;  Phenomenal,  rose  ;  Avalanche, 
purjile  ;  and  Lena,  blush,  with  mauve  corolla. 
Variegated :  Sensation,  the  best  of  all  ;  and 
Sunray  Meteor. 

There  is  in  addition  one  Fuchsia  deserving 
special  mention  ;  its  beauty  is  so  refined  and  its 
colouring  so  attractive  that  I  am  tempted  to  call 
it  the  most  beautiful  of  all  Fuchsias.  It  is  the 
Duchess  of  Y'ork,  with  whitish  tube  and  sepals 
and  mauve  and  pink  double  corolla.  The  variety 
Mme.  Corneillson,  recommended  in  The  Garden 
on  several  occasions,  usually  has  a  bed  devoted  to 
it  in  Regent's  Park. 

Richmond.  H.   Osborn. 


LYCHNIS    VISCARIA   ALBA. 

As  each  season  comes  round  the  exceeding 
beauty  of  the  single  white  form  of  Lychnis  Vis- 
caria  strikes  the  eye  afresh.  Fragile-looking  as 
it  is,  there  are  few  flowers  of  its  type  which  last 
so  long  or  better  withstand  the  changes  of 
temperature.  It  is  a  charming  subject  for  group- 
ing on  a  low  wall,  and  lias  the  merit  of  being 
easily  increased  by  cuttings  ;  but  it  is  also  quite 
at  home  in  an  ordinary  border,  and  is  particu- 
larly well  suited  for  a  nook  in  the  rock  garden, 
as  it  is  not  so  spreading  as  to  be  too  aggressive. 

Sussex. 

THE    TIGER    FLOWER    (TIGRIDIA). 

It  is  a  pity  that  these  lovely  flowers  are  so  much 
neglected.  The  individual  blooms  are  evanescent, 
it  is  true,  lasting  only  a  single  day,  but  each 
stalk  usually  has  three  blooms,  so  that  if  a  dozen 
or  more  bulbs  are  planted,  flowers  will  be  almost 
of  daily  occurrence  for  weeks  on  end.  I  know  of 
no  outdoor  flowers  with  such  exquisite  shades  of 
colour  and  so  beautifully  marked.  The  varieties 
of  T.  Pavonia  are  especially  to  be  commended  ; 
they  are  hardier,  too,  than  is  generally  thought. 
Here,  on  the  shores  of  the  Forth,  where  15°  of 
frost  is  quite  common  in  the  season,  they  live  and 
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thrive  and  increase,  planted  in  light,  rich  soil  at  the 
foot  of  a  south  wall,  and  receiving  no  protection. 
Now  is  the  time  to  plant  T.  Pavonia,  T.  P.  albiflora, 
T.  a.  conchiflora  and  T.  a.  speoiosa,  with  its  major 
form  are  all  well  worth  growing.  They  are  quite 
cheap.  C.  Comfort. 

Tht  Gardens,  Davidson  Mains,  Midlothian. 


TWO   BEAUTIFUL   ANNUALS. 

As   the  summer  days  wane   one  thinks  of  the  flowers 
which  have  done  best  this  season.     Probably  a  different 
answer  would  be  given  by  ever3-one  to  whom  the  question 
was  addressed.    Where  the  writer  is  employed,  however, 
there  are  two  sorts  of  annuals  that  have  stood  out  from 
all  the  others,  namely,  Viscaria  and  Nemesia,  both  of 
mixed  colours.     With  us  they  have  been  a  great  success : 
indeed,  Nemesia  Strumosa  Suttonii   is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  flowers  introduced  during  the  past  century.   It 
grows  from  1((  inches  to  1.5  inches 
in  height,  and  has  lovely  flowers 
of  various    shades,    the    orange 
hues  being  very  beautiful.     The 
individual    flowers     are     much 
larger  than    those  of  the   nana 
compacta   strain,  which    is 
slightly  dwarfer  in  growtli  and 
not  so  show^-.      Either  variety 
sown    under    glass    in    March, 
gradually     hardened     off'     and 
planted  out  in  Maj',  will  abun- 
dantly   repay     any    labour 
bestowed     upon      them.       The 
Viscaria  also  will  amply  repay 
the  attention  given  it,   though 
it  needs  little  bej-ond  the  usual 
well  -  prepared     seed  ■  bed,     in 
which  it  can  be  sown  broadcast, 
thinning  the  plants  afterwards 
if  necessary.     .Seed  can  be  sown 
at   the   beginning   of    April   or 
.June,  the  former  for  a  summer 
displaj',    the    latter    for    early 
autumn.     With  us  a  sowing  was 
made  on   May  26,   and   at   the 
time    of   writing    is    a    perfect 
picture  of  beauty.     Both  these 
annuals   deserve    to    be   better 
known.        Chaele.s  Turner. 
Highgate,  N. 


it  is  from  middle  or  latish  summer  to  the  end  of 
September  that  the  flower  border  is  of  the  chief 
importance. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  such  a  border, 
carefully  designed  for  colour,  has  an  immense  advantage 
in  beaut}'  over  one  where  the  colours  come  without 
order  or  intentional  arrangement  ;  the  whole  thing  has 
not  only  greater  brillianoj',  but  it  shows  as  a  real 
picture,  and  not  merely  as  so  much  paint,  thus  satis- 
fying the  intelligent  mind  as  well  as  the  critical  eye. 
In  the  hope  of  helping  to  a  better  way  the  many 
amateurs  who  are  now  rearranging  their  borders,  we 
have  had  a  plan  prepared  showing  a  careful  disposition 
ot  some  of  the  best  plants  for  .July,  August  and 
September.  At  the  two  ends  the  colouring  is  of  white, 
pale  yellow  and  blue,  warming  as  it  nears  the  middle, 
where  it  culminates  in  rich  reds.  When  a  border  so 
planted  has  come  to  its  strength  in  its  second  year 
it   gives   quite  a  new  impression  of  the  powerful  and 


A    PRETTY    EVENING 
PRIMROSE. 

(CEXOTHERA    SERRrLATA.)' 

This  is  a  pretty  little  Evening 
Primrose  of  shrubbj-  growth 
which  we  grow  here  at  Floraire, 
and  have  done  for  some  j-ears, 
without  having  lost  it  in  winter. 
The  seeds  were  sent  to  me 
from  California  in  1890,  and 
came  up  well.  The  plant  is  not  ;' 
a  foot  high,  and  has  many  thin  ;. 
branches.  It  forms  a  little 
bush  of  narrow,  serrulated 
leaves  and  of  hundreds  of  small 
yellow  flowers,  following  one 
another  from  the  beginning  of 
June  until  the  end  of  November, 
soil  and  half  shade,  and  is  very  hard}'. 
Geiiera. 


It    likes    light 
H.    CORREVON. 


A  FLOWER  BORDER  FOR  LATE  SUMMER 

AND  AUTUMN. 
In  planning  the  planting  of  an  important  flower  border, 
it  is  well  to  remember  from  the  beginning  that  it  is 
impossible  to  have  it  in  full  beauty  for  the  whole  of 
the  flower  j-ear.  It  is  therefore  a  wise  plan  to  consider 
which  are  the  months  when  the  best  show  is  most 
desired,  and  to  arrange  for  a  good  eflect  in  just  these 
months.  It  is  equally  well  to  devote  other  portions 
of  the  garden  to  diff'erent  seasons,  so  planting  them, 
with  such  a  proportion  of  good  greenery,  whether  of 
shrub  or  plant,  that  at  no  time  do  they  look  empty 
or  neglected.     In  most  places,  whether  large  or  small. 


A   BORDER  OE   Al'TrMN   FLOWERS!. 

yet  refined  effect  of  good  plants  well  used  for  colour. 
There  is  no  attempt  to  use  only  hardy  plants — Dahlias, 
Cannas,  Salvia  patens.  Geraniums.  Calceolarias  and 
variegated  Maize  have  their  places,  also  half-hardy 
annuals  of  the  finer  types,  such  as  Marigolds  and 
Zinnias. 

The  point  is  not  to  use  any  special  class  of  plant, 
but  to  place  in  beautiful  combination  the  best  that 
our  gardens  can  provide  for  flowering  in  the  desired 
months.  This  kind  of  care  in  arrangement  is  what  is 
most  often  lacking  in  gardens.  The  best  of  plants 
may  be  in  profusion,  but  if  they  are  not  well  used 
or  well  arranged  half  their  merit  and  more  than  half 
their  possiole  eflfect  is  lost.  The  plan  could  equally 
be  followed  by  using  any  other  plants  of  the  same 
colouring  that  flower  at  the  same  time,  but  those 
suggested  would  be  found  good  representative  kinds 
for  the  time  of  year  under  consideration. 
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BUSH  AND  PYRAMID  PEAR  TREES. 

WE  are  now  in  the  full  flush  of 
the  Pear  season,  mellow  Pears 
dominating  the  dessert  to  the 
exclusion  of  most  fruits,  even 
Grapes  having  to  take  a  back 
seat  for  a  time  while  the 
Pear  boom  lasts.  When  presented  in  the  best 
condition  possible,  as  regards  culture  and  ripe- 
ness, the  attractiveness  of  many  of  our  September 
and  October  Pears  is  irresistible. 

Williaim'    Bon.    Chretien,    by    its    well-known 
appearance,    melting    flesh   and    its    sweet    and 
perfumed  flavour  has  long  established 
for   itself    the    first    place    in    public 
favour. 

Trioniphe  de  Vienne,  a  compara- 
tively new  varietj',  is  running  the  old 
Williams  hard  for  first  place.  This  is 
a  large,  handsome  orange-coloured 
variety  marbled  over  with  russety 
spots.  The  flesh  is  buttery  and 
melting,  and  the  flavour  rich,  luscious 
and  sweet ;  the  tree  is  a  good  grower 
and  bearer. 

Fondaiite  d'Aulomne.  —  A  superb 
variety  of  medium  size  ;  colour,  pale 
yellow  suffused  with  green.  This  is 
one  of  the  sweetest  and  best  of  Sep- 
tember Pears.  The  tree  is  of  rather 
small  growth  and  foliage,  and  suitable 
in'  consequence  for  planting  in  small 
gardens. 

Another  variety  which  has  grown 
in  favour  on  closer  acquaintance  is  the 
comparatively  new  one, 

Autumn  Nells  (somewhat  resembling 
the  old  Winter  Nelis). — This  is, 
undoubtedly,  a  valuable  addition  to 
late  September  and  early  October 
Pears.  It  is  larger  than  the  old 
variet}',  and,  I  think,  of  richer  flavour. 
Then  comes  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersej- 
and  Marie  Louise,  both  of  which  every- 
body knows  and  everybodj'  likes. 

Thompson's  is  a  small  to  medium 
size  Pear,  with  nothing  particular  in 
its  appearance  to  recommend  it,  but  it 
makes  up  for  what  is  lacking  in 
appearance  by  its  delieiously  sweet 
flavour.  To  my  fancy  this  is  the 
sweetest  -  flavoured  Pear  of  all.  It 
succeeds  well  as  a  standard,  bush  or 
pyramid.  The  tree  is  of  upright 
growth,  and  the  foliage  is  small,  with 
a  drooping  habit.  If  planted  in 
comparatively  poor  soil  it  should 
be  grown  on  the  Pear  stock,  but  in 
good  deep  soil  on  the  Quince,  double 
grafted. 

Not  only  is  this  the  season  when 
the  Pear  is  most  appreciated  as  a 
fruit,  but  it  is  also  the  season  when 
those  contemplating  its  growth  for 
the  first  time,  or  for  those  who  wish  to 
add  to  their  collection,  should  make 
the  necessary  preparations  for  its  successful 
culture.     The  end  of  October,  of  all  time,  is 

The  Best  for  Planting. 

With  regard  to  soil,  the  Pear  will  succeed  in  any 
ordinary  well- cultivated  and  well-drained  garden 
soil,  but  that  which  suits  it  the  best  and 
from  which  the  best  results  are  obtained  is  a 
deep  loam  (from  2  feet  to  3  feet)  resting  on  a 
substrata  of  gravel,  which  acts  as  natural 
drainage.  The  Pear  thrives  to  perfection  on 
such  land,  especially  when  it  has  been  deeply 
trenched  some  time  before  planting.  On  land 
of  this  description  no  manure  need  be  added, 
whether  organic  or  inorganic,  at  the  time  of 
planting.  The  time  when  manure  to  trees 
growing  on  such  land   would   be  of  advantage 


would  be  in  early  sunnner,  when  the  trees  are 
carrying  heavy  crops  of  fruit.  It  should  consist 
of  a  dressing  of  well-decaj'ed  manure  laid  on  the 
surface  of  the  soil  4  inches  deep  and  as  far  round 
as  the  roots  extend. 

This  mulch  will  help  the  trees  to  carry  a  heavy 
crop  without  weakening  their  capabilities  for 
bearing  good  crops  the  following  seasons,  as  well 
as  helping  greatly  to  improve  the  size  and  (juality 
of  the  fruit.  Should  the  land  be  light  and 
comparatively  poor,  it  should  also  be  trenched, 
the  workman  taking  care  to  leave  the  poor 
material  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench  after  it 
has  been  turned  over.  To  the  top  spit  as  the 
work  of  trenching  proceeds  add  a  liberal  dressing 
of  marly  soil,  and  also  some  turfy  loam  if  pro- 
curable.    It  is  wonderful  with  what  avidity  the 


factorily  planted  when  the  weather  is  open  and  the 
ground  not  too  wet,  anytime  between  then  and  the 
end  of  February,  the  distance  apart  to  plant  bushes 
and  pyramids  being  16  feet  from  tree  to  tree  all 
round,  and  if  near  walks  7  feet  from  them.  As 
a  criterion  of  how  deep  a  young  Pear  tree  should 
be  planted,  I  may  say  that  the  top  roots  should 
be  deep  enough  only  to  admit  of  .>  inches  of  soil 
being  added  to  bring  it  to  the  level  of  the 
surrounding  soil  after  planting  is  finished.  In 
planting,  the  soil  must  be  carefully  manipulated 
and  placed  firmly  round  the  roots  by  the  hands 
until  the  whole  are  laid  in,  completing  the  work 
by  gently  treading  the  surface  and  staking  the 
trees  if  in  any  way  exposed  to  high  winds,  and  if 
the  soil  is  moderately  dry  give  the  trees  a  good 
watering  in  order  to  further  settle  the  soil  well 
among  the  roots.  The  form  of  growth 
most  natural  to  the  Pear  is  the  pyra- 
midal, as  shown  in  the  young  specimen 
tree  illustrated.  The  following  select 
varieties  are  among  the  best  in  their 
respective  seasons.  July  and  August : 
Doyenne  d'Ete,  Clapp's  Favourite, 
Citron  des  Carmes  and  .Jargonelle. 
August  and  September :  Williams' 
Bon  Chretien,  Fondante  d'Automne, 
,  ,  Triomphe  de  Vienne,  Michaelmas  Nelis 
and  Souvenir  du  Congr^s.  October  : 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Thompson's, 
Seckle,  Emile  d'Heyst  and  Conseiller 
de  la  Cour.  November  and  December: 
Marie  Louise,  Doyenne  du  Comice, 
Charles  Ernest,  Glou  Morceau  and 
Passe  Colmar.  January  and  February : 
Nouvelle  Fulvie,  Le  Lectier,  .Josephine 
de  Malines  and  Winter  Nelis.  March 
and  April :  Easter  Beurre,  Bergamotte 
d'Esperen,  Doyenu(^  d'Alen9on,  Mme. 
Millet  and  Olivier  des  Serres. 

Owen  Thomas. 


THE  MULBERRY. 

The  value  of  this  fruit  is  not  well 
known,  if  one  may  judge  by  the  few- 
trees  that  are  planted  compared  with 
past  times.  Recently,  at  Montacute 
House,  I  was  shown  one  that  is  believed 
to  be  about  2(X)  years  old  and  is  still 
vigorous.  Some  years  ago  a  large  branch 
broke  to  the  ground,  but  this  has  now 
thrown  up  large,  upright  shoots,  many 
feet  high  ;  all  along  this  branch  in  the 
middle  of  September  was  growing  a  fine 
crop  of  large  berries  that  find  favour  in 
the  house.  I  know  several  gardens  in 
the  West  where  the  Mulberry  will  not 
.succeed.  The  soil  is  heavy,  though  the 
Mulberry  generally  thrives  best  in  a 
porovis  soil.  'I'his  was  forcibly  brought 
to  my  notice  in  picking  large,  well- 
ripened  fruit  in  September  from  a  big 
and  healthy  tree  in  a  garden  at  Bourne- 
mouth. It  was  about  thirty  years  old, 
and  I  found  the  fruit  most  refreshing. 
John  Crook. 


A   WELL-FRUITED   PYRAMID   PEAR   TREE. 

roots  of  the  Pear  tree  will  attack  and  appro- 
priate to  themselves  a  bit  of  turfy,  fibrous  loam 
when  they  come  in  contact  with  it.  No  material 
that  I  know  of  will  l^enefit  the  Pear  tree  growing 
in  poor  soil  as  much  as  this.  A  light  dressing  of 
well-decayed  manure  may  also  be  added  with 
advantage  to  land  of  this  character  at  the  time 
of  trenching.  Pears  grown  in  gardens  (as  distinct 
from  orchards)  should  be  grafted  or  budded  on 
the  Quince  stock.  It  has  a  dwarfing  effect  on 
the  growth  of  the  trees  and  induces  early  fertility. 
Pears  worked  on  this  stock  bear  good  crops  of 
fruit  in  half  the  time  they  would  do  if  worked  on 
the  Pear  stock. 

Plantinc:. 
As  mentioned  before,  the  end  of  October  is  the 
best  time  to  plant,  but  the  trees  may  be  satis- 


APPLE  WORCESTER  PEARMAIN 
Few  Apples  give  a  more  regidar  crop 
than  the  above,  and  as  the  planting 
season  will  soon  be  at  hand  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  advise  amateurs  who  wish  to  grow  an  early 
dessert  sort  to  rely  upon  the  above  variety.  For- 
tunately, the  Worcester  is  at  home  in  the  North  as 
much  almost  as  in  the  South.  In  the  former  it  may 
not  colour  so  well,  but  it  crops  freely,  and  may 
be  termed  a  profitable  variety,  as  often  when 
others  fail  this  bears.  Of  course,  no  one  would 
grow  large  (quantities  for  home  supplies,  as  it 
does  not  keep,  but  it  alwaj's  sells  well,  and  in 
addition  to  its  free  cropping,  it  is  by  no  means 
an  inferior  fruit  for  an  early  variety.  Only 
recently  in  the  North  I  saw  it  grown  in  an 
amateur's  garden  in  bush  form,  and  it  produced 
fine  crops.  In  the  South  and  Western  Counties 
it  does  well  as  a  garden  or  standard,  and  being 
upright  in  growth  it  is  most  useful.     G.  W.  M, 
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GARDENING     FOR     BEGINNERS, 


How   TO   (iROW    PKNTSTEMONS. 
This    is    one    of    our    most    useful 
border   plants  from  July  onwards. 
In  October  and  November,  when  the 
more  tender  plants  are  over.  Pent- 
stemons  often  make  a  bright  displaj'. 
]!y  means  of  hybridising  and  selecting  for  many 
years  a  ra.igniticent  race  of  border  plants  has  been  ; 
produced. 

Propayation., — Strictly  speaking  the  Pentsteraon 
is  a  hardy  plant  ;  for  garden  purposes,  however, 
it  is  found  lietter  to  treat  it  as  an  annual,  raising 
3'oung  plants  from  seeds  or  cuttings ;  J'oung 
plants  are  more  vigorous  and  the  flowers  larger. 
In  man}'  parts  of  the  country,  unless  the  plants 
are  protected  or  growing  in  a  sheltered  position. 


SIMPLE    HINTS. 

pans  or  boxes  being  used  for  large  quantities. 
The  cuttings  will  soon  root  in  a  cold  frame  if 
kept  close  for  a  few  weeks.  Another  method  is 
to  insert  the  cuttings  in  a  sheltered  border  and 
cover  with  a  handlight  or  frame.  During  severe 
weather  it  is  better  to  protect  the  frames  with 
mats  or  litter  in  the  case  of  both  seedlings  and 
cuttings. 

The  Old  Plants. — It  is  sometimes  advisable  to 
lift  new  or  scarce  sorts  and  pot  them  up  in 
autunni.  Kept  in  a  cold  frame  during  the 
winter,  and  brought  into  a  greenhouse  in  early 
spring,  plenty  of  cuttings  will  then  be  available. 

Snitahh  Soil. — Pentstemons  delight  in  a  deeply 
dug    soil    enriched     with     manure.       The}-    are 


l-KNTSTKMONS    \\;\,    AMO.Vi:    TlIK    :vi()ST    rSEt'lL    OF    ALTL'M.N    FLOWtli-S. 

(To  i-ai^ie  a  stock  for  ne.rt  year,  cutHitiis  should  be  taken  nmv.) 


they  are  damaged  and  sometimes  killed  during 
the  winter.  Seed  should  lie  sa\ed  only  from 
the  best  flowers,  or  obtained  from  a  reliable 
Hrm.  Sow  thinly  in  shallow  pans  of  sandy  soil  at 
once,  cover  with  a  sheet  of  glass  and  place  in  a 
cold  frame.  The  seedlings  may  be  pricked  ofl'  in 
boxes  when  large  enough  to  handle  and  returned 
to  the  frame  for  the  winter. 

Tnklnrj  Cutlinr/s. — As  Pentstemons  do  not  come 
true  from  seed  we  must  put  in  cuttings  to 
increase  any  particular  sort.  Plenty  of  small 
side  shoots  similar  to  the  one  illustrated  are  to  be 
found  on  the  plants  now.  The  cutting  is  made 
by  severing  the  stem  just  below  a  pair  of  leaves, 
cutting  the  latter  off  close  to  tlie  stem,  as  shown. 
The  soil  should  consist  of  two  parts  light  loam 
and  one  part  well-decayed  leaf-mould,  adding 
plenty  of  sand.  Pass  the  whole  of  the  compost 
tiirough  a  half-inch  sieve,  using  the  coarse  lumps 
remaining  in  the  sieve  for  placing  over  the 
broken  crocks  in  the  pots  or  shallow  boxes. 
Small  (|uantities  may  be  inserted  in  pots,  shallow 


excellent  plants  for  beds  and  borders,  llie  shades 
of  colour  in  the  flowers  are  very  varied,  from  white 
to  crimson  and  deep  purple.  Named  varieties 
vary  so  much  in  different  localities  and  are  so 
numerous  that  it  will  be  better  for  the  beginner 
to  consult  a  catalogue  for  varieties.  ^  The  small- 
flowered  Newbury  Gem  and  its  white  variety 
must,  however,  be  mentioned.  Although  the 
!  flowers  are  smaller  than  in  the  florists'  varieties 
I  they  are  more  numerous.  The  flowers  are  red 
with  white  throat.  Some  growers  prefer  this  to 
the  larger-growing  kinds.  It  is  worthy  of  a  place 
in  every  garden  of  any  size. — A.  O. 

PLANTING  WALLFLOWERS.— Those  who 
wish  to  have  their  border  gay  with  bloom  in  the 
spring  should  not  fail  to  plant  AVallflowers.  They 
are  among  the  most  fragrant  and  welcome  of 
spring  flowers.  If  seed  was  sown  as  advised  in 
the  spring  the  plants  should  now  be  transferred 
j  to  their  flowering  quarters  in  bed  or  border. 
Beds  tilled  with  ^Vallflowers  alone  are  verj' 
beautiful,  or  they  may  be  planted  in  small  groups 


towards  the  front  of  the  mixed  flower  border,  and 
as  soon  as  they  have  flowered  they  may  be  pulled 
up  to  make  room  for  the  summer-flowering  plants. 
It  is  useless  to  keep  the  plants  for  a  second 
year,  for  young  plants  from  seed  sown  the  previous 
April  flower  far  more  freely  than  two  year  old 
plants.  The  latter  become  very  unsightly  with 
their  bare  and  "  leggy "  stems,  and  the  flowers 
appear  only  towards  the  top.  Wallflowers  like  a 
well-drained  sandy  loam  ;  in  a  heavj-  soil  they  do 
not  grow  so  well  as  in  a  fairly  light  one.  If  the 
soil  is  cold  and  wet  during  the  winter  some  of  the 
plants  are  liable  to  die  oft'. 

A  LONG-FLOWERING  ANNUAL.— I  know 
of  no  annual  that  flowers  throughout  such  a  long 
period  as  one  that  I  have  grown  this  year  for  the 
first  time  called  Alyssum  maritimum.  It  is  a 
charming  little  plant  for  the  margin  of  a  border ; 
it  only  grows  (j  inches  high,  hardly  that  even,  and 
it  has  been  a  mass  of  flower  in  my  small  garden 
from  the  time  it  got  well  into  bloom — in  June — 
until  now,  and  it  is  almost  as  bright  as  ever. 
It  bears  white  flowers.  Nothing  could  be  more 
easily  grown.  The  seed  is  sown  in  March  where 
the  plants  are  to  bloom,  and  the  seedlings  are 
well  thinned  out,  for  each  plant  if  it  has  room 
will  make  quite  a  small  tuft.  I  am  sure  one 
could  not  wish  for  a  more  useful  annual  than  this 
pretty  little  Alyssum.  I  have  it  bordering  a 
clump  of  Sweet  Peas,  and  these  two  kinds  of 
plants  h^ve  been  in  full  bloom  from  July  to 
October. 

SOME  BEAUTIFUL  BULBOUS  FLOWERS.- 
Of  course  everyone  should  grow  Tulips,  Daftixlils 
and  Hyacinths,  for  they  are  indispensable  to  a 
brilliant  display  in  spring.  A  few  other  bulbous 
plants,  though  not  making  such  a  gorgeous  dis- 
play, are  still  very  beautiful  and  should  not  be 
neglected.  I  am  thinking  of  Scillas,  (ilory  of 
the  Snow  (Chionodoxa  LuciliiX'),  Winter  Aconite 
(Eranthis  hyemalis),  Triteleia  uniflora,  bearing 
beautiful  white  flowers  freely.  Grape  Hyacinth 
(Muscari  Heavenly  Blue),  Spring  Snowflake 
(Leucojum  vernum)  and  tuberous-rooted  Ane- 
mones. The  Winter  Aconite  is  a  most  useful 
little  bulb,  for  it  may  be  planted  in  grass  beneath 
large  trees,  and  there  in  January  and  February  it 
makes  a  sheet  of  yellow,  sometimes  before  even 
the  Snowdrops  are  in  bloom.  All  the  others 
mentioned  are  well  worth  planting  in  clumps  in 
the  border.  — T. 

BORDER  CARNATIONS  IN  THE 
WIN'I'ER. — The  shoots  of  border  Carnations 
that  were  la\'ered  in  August  as  adsased  should  be 
well  rooted  by  now.  The  last  few  weeks  have 
been  exceptionably  favouraljle  to  the  rooting  of 
the  Carnation  laj-ers,  that  is  if  the  soil  round 
about  them  has  been  moistened  occasionally.  I 
layered  a  number  of  shoots  late  in  August  and 
the  first  week  in  September,  and  they  are  now 
quite  well  rooted  and  ready  to  take  up.  Having 
first  cut  through  the  stem  joining  together  the 
rooted  layer  and  the  old  plant,  the  layers  must  be 
very  carefully  taken  up  with  a  trowel,  getting 
this  well  under  the  plants  and  lifting  a  certain 
amount  of  soil  %\ith  each.  Care  should  be  taken 
not  to  damage  the  fragile  roots.  The  best  way 
to  winter  the  young  plants  in  gardens  with  heavy 
soil,  or  in  suburban  gardens  where  birds  and 
damp  are  troublesome,  is  to  pot  each  one  into 
a  large  lill-sized  pot,  that  is  to  saj',  a  pot  with  a 
diameter  of  ;{  inches.  A  piece  of  flower-pot  (a 
crook)  should  be  placed  over  the  hole  for  drainage, 
and  a  little  rough  soil  on  this.  Then  carefully 
pot  the  plant,  getting  the  soil  all  around  the 
roots  and  pressing  it  moderately  firmly  with  the 
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exelucled.  A  few  pots  or  bowls  filled  with  Snow- 
ilrops  or  Crocuses,  or  both,  not  only  are  deliglit- 
ful  in  the  home,  but  they  are  equally  \alualile 
tor  transferring  to  a  window-box  at  a  date  when 
so  little  is  to  be  had  in  bloom.  Snowdrops  have 
not  yet  been  grown  in  pots  as  much  as  they 
deserve.  No  cheaper  and  certainly  no  more 
dainty  flower  could  be  liad  in  the  long  dreary 
days  of  winter  than  the  Snowdrop.  A  flower- 
pot o  inches  across  will  accommodate  a  dozen  or 
more  of  the  tiny  bulbs,  and  if  grown  in  the  cool 
greenhouse  for  a  few  weeks  a  good  flowering  is 
ensured.  The  following  are  good  ones:  Galanthue 
cilicieus,  flowering  in  November  and  December  ; 
(i.  Elwesii,  of  which  selected  flowering  roots  are 
verj'  cheap,  desirable  where  large  numbers  are 
required  ;  ( J.  E.  oassaba,  G.  E.  ochrospeilus,  G. 
plicatus  and  G.  Ikari;e,  very  large  flower  and 
arching  leaves.  Tliere  are  also  the  single  and 
double  forms  of  the  common  Snowdrop  (Galanthus 
nivalis),  the  type  still  perhaps  the  most  elegant 
of  its  race.  Any  of  these  may  be  grown  in  pots, 
and  all  are  of  value  and  beauty  in  their  season 
in  the  outdoor  garden. 

WINTER    PROTECTION   FOR   OUTDOOR 

FLOWERS.— It  is  well  worth  while  to  provide 

suitable  shelters  tor  the  few  outdoor  flowers  that 

we   have    in    midwinter.       Of  these  one  of  the 

most  important  is  the  yellow  .Jasmine,  so  usually 

grown  against  walls,  palings,  or  sheds.     Either 

the  rot-proof  Willesdcn  canvas  or  a  stout  ijuality 

of  the   same  scrim   are   excellent   materials   for 

protective  coverings.      It  is  easy  to  have  a  sheet 

fingers.     The  soil  used  for  potting  should  be  first    of  this  for  each  section  of  wall  or  space  where  it  „„     _^  ^ .,w^.= 

passed  through  a  coarse  sieve,  and  it  is  advisalile  is  likely  to  be  wanted,  and  well  worth  the  trouble  to  intelligent  persons  ;  but  the  "great  thing^rs'to 
to  mix  a  little  sand  witli  it  :  the  ordinary  soil  of  the  slight  preparation  needed  for  taking  on  or  have  tlie  protection  at  hand.°  A  number  of 
tiiken  from  the  borders  is  not  suitable,  some  good  oflf  quickly.  It  the  sheet  has  a  strong  tape  or  hurdles  thatched  with  straw  or  Reed  or  Heath  are 
turfy  soil  .should  be  obtained.  When  all  the  webbing  sewn  to  the  top  and  a  few  stout  rings,  always  of  use  for  putting  over  Christmas  Roses,  or 
layers  are  potted  they  should  be  watered  through  and  the  wall  is  provided  with  corresponding  Czar  Violets,  or  Iris  stylosa.  The  sweet  bloom 
a,  rose  fixed  in  the  spout  of  a  watering-can,  and  hooks,  it  is  socm  put  up  and  taken  down,  and  is  of  any  Clumonanthus  trainefl  to  a  wall  shrivels 
finally  they  are  placed  in  a  cold  frame,  the  pots    easily  folded  up  when  out  of  use.     It  several  of  ;  and  is  spoilt  in- severe  frost,  but  may  be  saved  by 

hanging  over  the  bush  some  boughs  of 


A   YOUNG   SIDE   SHOOT   SUCH  AS  THIS   MAKES.   AN 
EXCELLENT    CUTTINd. 


Il 


I'KEI'ARE  THE   CUTTINo,  CUT   BELOW  a   ,70INT 
AND   REMOVE   THE   LOWER    LEAVES. 

place.       Contrivances    tor    keeping    tlie    sheets 
down  in  windy  weather  will  suggest  themselves 


being  partly  plunged  in  ashes,  with 
which  the  frame  should  be  half  filled. 
By  plunging  the  pots  in  ashes  the 
roots  are  kept  safe  from  frost  during 
the  cold  weather,  and  the  bed  of  ashes 
helps  to  raise  the  plants  near  the 
glass,  so  that  they  may  receive  as 
much  light  as  possible  throughout  the 
dull  dark  weather.  It  is  important  to 
give  the  plants  as  much  air  as  the 
weather  conditions  will  allow.  While 
the  bright  weather  lasts  the  light  must 
not  be  put  on  the  frame  at  all  either 
by  night  or  day.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Carnation  is  a  hardy 
plant,  and  that  the  value  of  the  cold 
frame  lies  chiefly  in  the  protection 
from  damp  that  it  gives.  Cold  alone 
would  not  harm  the  Carnations  if 
their  roots  were  in  the  border.  When 
they  are  in  pots,  however,  the  latter 
must  not  be  exposed  to  the  frost,  and 
tor  that  reason  they  are  plunged  in 
ashes.  When  for  weeks  together  we 
have  rain,  and  are  without  sunshine, 
Carnations  out  of  doors  often  die.  If 
the  light  is  on  the  frame  whenever 
wet  weather  prevails,  the  plants  pass 
safely  through  the  winter.  When  it  is 
wet  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  admit  air 
by  raising  the  light  at  the  back  by 
means  of  a  piece  of  wood.  Air  is  thus 
admitted,  and  the  light  being  in  a 
sloping  position  the  rain  runs  off. 

SNOWDROPS  IN  THE  GREEN. 
HOUSE.  —  Those  of  our  readers 
who  are  interested  in  the  flowering 
of  the  earliest  buUjous  plants,  and  who  possess  ]  such  sheets  are  in  use,  it  saves  much  trouble  to 
but  small  means  for  forcing  the  Tulip,  Hya-  |  have  them  numbered  li>-  painting  in  white  or 
cinth   or  Daffodil,  should   be   the   first  to   grow    grey  a  3-ineh   square  patcli    in  one  top  corner 


THE   CUTTINGS  ROOT   FREELY    IF    PLACED   .iROUNO   THE   SIDES   OF  A 
SMALL  FLOWER-POT   FH.LED   WITH   SANDY   SOIL. 


the  many  charming  sorts  of  Snowdrops,  for  very 
few  hardy  flowers  possess  so  much  beauty  and 
elegance,  and  none  arc  better  suited  for  pot 
culture   in  the  greenhouse   from  which    frost  is 


on  which,  when  dry,  a  number  in  darker  colour 
is  painted,  also  painting  the  same  mark  on  the 
wall.  Then  there  is  no  fumbling  about  or  loss 
of  time  in  finding  out  which  sheet  is  for  each 


Spruce  or  Scotch  Fir.  If  the  protect- 
ing boughs  are  hung  up  by  their  stem- 
ends  thej'  are  easily  lifted  or  moved 
aside  so  that  the  flowers  may  be 
picked. 

GREEN  MINT  IN  WINTER.— 
In  winter  dried  Mint  is  very  useful 
for  soups,  &c.,  but  fresh  green  Mint 
is  decidedly  better,  and  there  need  be 
no  ditheultj-  in  securing  a  regular 
supply  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
w-inter  and  early  spring  ;  in  fact,  until 
the  outdoor  plants  begin  to  grow  again 
naturall}'.  But,  in  order  to  accom- 
plish this,  two  things  are  indispens- 
able, the  first  being  a  healthy,  vigorous 
bed  of  well-established  plants  in  the 
open  air,  and  the  second  a  well-heated 
greenhouse  or  pit.  A  fortnight  or  so 
before  the  first  cutting  of  young  Mint 
is  wanted,  take  up  one  or  more  good 
masses  of  these  roots,  according  to 
the  quantity  required,  the  best  way 
being  to  cut  them  out  with  a  sharp 
spade,  getting  well  down  below  the 
plant,  and  lifting  each  piece  with 
plenty  of  soil  on  the  roots.  Laj-  them 
out  on  a  bed  of  good  light  and  rich 
soil  in  the  greenhouse  or  pit,  or  in 
boxes  will  do,  covering  them  with 
I  inch  or  2  inches  of  the  same 
material,  and  give  the  whole  a  good 
watering  in  a  moist  temperature  of 
5(1°  to  60°.  The  roots  \vill  soon  begin 
to  grow,  and  when  S  inches  or  4  inches 
high  the  young  shoots  may  be  cut  or 
the  lower  leaves  simply  picked  off.  Fresh  shoots 
will  keep  pushing  up  for  some  time,  but  after  a 
while  the  roots  become  exhausted,  and  must  then 
be  turned  out  and  a  fresh  batch  introduced. 
Anyone  who,  having  a  warm  greenhouse,  appre- 
ciates fresh  Mint  might  easily  grow  enough  for 
home  use  by  following  this  method. 
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THE    EDITOR'S    TABLE. 


WE  invite  our  readers  to  send  us 
anything  of  special  beauty  and 
interest  for  our  table,  as  by 
this  means  many  rare  and  in- 
teresting plants  become  more 
widely  known.  We  hope,  too, 
that  a  short  cultural  note  will  accompany  the 
flower,  so  as  to  make  a  notice  of  it  more  instruc- 
tive to  those  who  may  wish  to  grow  it.  We 
welcome  anything  from  the  garden,  whether  fruit, 
tree,  shrub.  Orchid,  or  hardy  flower,  and  they 
should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor,  20,  Tavistock 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


Japanese  Lilies. 
Mr.  Lionel  P.  Perkin,  Berrylands  Road,  Surbi- 
ton,  sends  blooms  of  Lilium  speciosum  rubruni, 
together  w  ith  the  following  cultural  note  : 
"Is  not  the  following  blooming  rather  excep- 
tional for  Lilium  speciosum  rubrum  ?  In  .January, 
lOOli,  I  planted  three  bulbs,  1  foot  apart,  in  the 
open  border,  having  dug  out  the  heavy  soil  for 
about  IS  inches  and  tilled  in  with  light  compost. 
Last  autumn  the  three  bulbs  threw  six  stems 
bearing  seventy-two  flowers ;  they  were  left 
undisturbed  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  mulch- 
ing in  the  autumn,  and  have  this  year  thrown  up 
ten  stems  bearing  127  flowers  and  buds.  The 
strongest  stem  has  twenty-three,  and  the  weakest 
nine  flowers  and  buds,  t  enclose  a  bloom  of  the 
largest  and  smallest-sized  flowers,  so  that  30U  may 
see  that  they  are  well  up  to  the  average  size." 

Potato  Eastern  Star. 
From  Histon,  Cambridge,  Mr.  .J.  H.  Ridgewell 
sends  tubers  of  this  well-known  Potato,  which  we 
find  to  be  quite  good  eating.  They  were  splendid 
tubers.  Our  correspondent  writes  :  ' '  They  were 
grown  on  ploughed  land  after  a  crop  of  Cauli- 
flower and  without  manure  of  any  kind.  This 
variety,''  he  says,  "is  the  result  of  a  cross 
between  Sutton's  Windsor  Castle  and  Snowdrop. 
I  send  them  for  you  to  test  the  quality  in  this 
sandy  loam.  They  come  very  early,  giving  a 
good  crop  in  a  short  time." 


Flowers  from  Ireland. 
From  Coolfin,  Portlaw,  County  Waterford, 
Mr.  W.  W.  Flemjmg  sends  a  most  interesting 
lot  of  flowers  for  the  Editor's  Table.  They 
include  the  following :  Antholyza  paniculata, 
Hypericum  calycinum,  Colutea  arboreseens,  Ever- 
lasting Pea  (white,  blush  and  crimson).  Cyclamen 
hedenefolium,  Helianthemum  hamelifolium  and 
Rhyncospermum  jasminoides.  "  You  will  notice 
the  delightful  scent  of  this  fine  plant.  I  also 
send  a  bloom  of  Lilium  Henryi,  a  splendid  Lily 
that  grows  grandly  here.  I  have  just  measured 
one  of  the  seven-flowered  stems  and  find  it  is  Si  feet 
iiigh,  and  one  stem  bears  twenty-four  flowers." 

EnONYMUS  AMBRIOANUS. 

Mr.  Anthony  Waterer  sends  from  Knap  Hill 
Nursery,  Woking,  berries  of  this  beautiful 
Spindle  tree.  The  berries  are  much  larger 
than  those  of  our  wild  Euonymus,  and  the 
colour  is  a  warm  crimson,  the  seeds  brilliant 
orange.  We  are  very  pleased  to  see  fruits  of  this 
interesting  tree. 

Rare  Heaths. 
From  Messrs.  .Tames  Smith  and  Sons,  Darley 
Dale  Nurseries,  near  Matlock,  we  have  received 
numerous  delightful  sprays  of  the  white  Heather 
and  a  particularly  good  coloured  form  of  the 
ordinary  kind.  The  long  massive  spikes  of 
blossoms  served  to  show  how  luxuriantly  these 
Heaths  flourish  on  the  Derbyshire  Hills,  and  also 
to  direct  attention  to  the  high  ornamental 
qualities  of  the  different  hardy  Heaths,  the 
culture  of  which  is  in  many  gardens  too  much 
neglected.      For    many   years   the    Darley   Dale 


Nurseries  have  been  remarkable  for  their  success- 
ful culture  of  these  plants,  and  it  was  from 
there  that  the  charming  winter-flowering  Erica 
mediterranea  hybrida  was  distributed  some 
years  ago.  A  desirable  feature  of  the  Heather 
and  its  varieties  is  the  lengtli  of  time  the 
flowering  sprays  remain  fresh  and  bright  if  tliey 
are  placed  in  water.  The  white  Heather  is  by  no 
means  the  excessive  rarity  that  it  is  popularly 
supposed  to  be,  for  besides  tlie  variety  sent, 
whicli  we  take  to  be  Searlei,  tliere  are  other  forms 
quite  distinct  therefrom  witli  white  blossoms. 
Such  are  pnbescens  alba,  pumila  alba  and  rigida 
alba.  Of  coloured  kinds,  especial  mention  must 
be  made  of  Alporti,  cocci  nea,  and  tenuis. 
Other  varieties  remarkable  for  distinctions  of 
foliage  or  habit  are  aurea,  cuprea,  pygmsea  and 
variegata. 
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FOE    THE    SOUTH    AND    SOUTH 

MIDLANDS. 

Flower    Garden. 

BORDER  CARNATIONS  should  now 
be  well  rooted  and  may  be  severed 
Jrom  the  parent  plants  and  planted 
I  out  in  lieda  and  borders  prepared  as 
advised  in  a  former  calendar.  If  tlie 
ground  is  dry  they  should  be  well 
watered  before  they  are  lifted,  and  planted  out 
12  inches  to  18  inches  apart.  They  should  lie 
made  firm,  taking  care  not  to  break  off  the 
"tongue''  with  roots  attached.  Carnations 
planted  out  at  this  time  get  well  established 
before  winter.  In  cold,  low-lying  gardens  it  maj' 
be  necessary  to  pot  them  up  and  winter  them  in 
frames.  If  planted  out  now  eare  should  be  taken 
to  reserve  .spare  plants  to  make  up  possible 
blanks  during  spring. 

Traiisplanting Evergreens. — Where  much  trans- 
planting has  to  be  done,  a  start  may  now  be 
made  with  evergreens.  If  the  groimd  is  at  all 
dry  they  should  be  well  soaked  with  water  the 
day  previous  to  moving.  Many  plants,  I  believe, 
are  lost  through  planting  them  loosely  :  leave  a 
depression  for  watering,  and  when  it  has  soaked 
away  mulch  with  some  loose  material. 

Hardy  Fruit. 

Late  Peaches. — Owing  to  lack  of  sunshine 
during  summer  late  sorts  are  later  than  usual 
and  lacking  in  flavour.  They  should  be  used  for 
cooking  and  also  be  bottled  for  winter  use.  Wh'en 
the  fruit  is  cleared  off,  the  old  fruiting  wood 
should  be  cut  out,  tlius  allowing  the  remaining 
shoots  to  get  thorouglily  ripened.  Trees  that 
have  been  growing  too  freely  and  not  fruiting 
well  may  now  be  root-pruned,  only  doing  one- 
half  if  the  trees  are  large.  The  practice  of  root- 
pruning  has  often  been  explained  in  The 
Garden. 

Fruit  Under  Glass. 

If  the  trees  are  old  and  in  bad  health,  it  is 
best  to  grub  them  out  and  replace  them  with 
young  healthy  trees,  and,  as  next  month  is  a 
good  time  to  replant  or  plant,  the  old  borders 
should  now  be  cleared  out,  the  drainage  put 
right  and  tlie  border  made  up  with  fresh  loam  in 
readiness  for  planting.  As  the  Peach,  in  common 
with  all  other  stone  fruits,  requires  plenty  of 
lime,  old  mortar  rubble  ought  to  be  mixed  liber- 
ally with  the  soil.  Unless  it  is  very  poor  soil 
no  manure  is  added  at  this  time,  as  young  Peach 
trees  generally  develop  too  much  gross  wood.  The 
border  must  not  be  made  too  deep,  24  inches  to 
.30  inches  is  ample,  exclusive  of  the  drainage. 

PiJANTS  Under  Glass. 
Cydamen  for  early  flowering  are  now  removed 
from  cold  frames  to  a  light  airy  house,  where  a 
night  temperature  of  4,5*   to  50°  can  be   main- 
tained.    They  may  be  stood  on  shelves,  but  are 


better  on  a  bed  covered  with  ashes  and  staged 
near  the  glass.  Keep  a  look-out  for  thrip  and 
fumigate  if  necessary. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums  for  winter-flowering  may 
now  be  brought  into  a  warm,  dry  house  and 
allowed  to  develop  their  flowers.  They  should, 
if  possible,  be  given  a  house,  or,  at  least,  a  stage, 
to  themselves,  as  they  dislike  damp  and  enjoy  a 
warm,  dry  atmosphere.  Many  other  sinter- 
flowering  subjects  will  now  require  to  be  moved 
into  warmer  quarters,  such  as  Lilium  trigynum, 
Eranthemums,  Euphorbias,  Salvias  and  Plumbago 
rosea.  Before  bringing  the  above  into  their 
winter  quarters  all  houses  should  be  well  washed  . 
and  all  wall  surfaces  lime-washed,  stages  and 
beds  covered  with  fresh  ashes  and  dirty  shingle 
washed  or  replaced  with  clean  material. 

Bulks.  — Early  Narcissus  and  Roman  Hyacinths 
potted  up  early  are  now  well  rooted  and'  making 
growth.  They  should  be  removed  from  the  ash 
bed  and  placed  in  cold  frames,  where  they  can 
be  shaded  for  a  few  days,  until  they  get  hardened 
to  light  and  air.  The  potting  of  bulbs  ought  to 
be  completed  as  soon  as  possible.  Lilium  longi- 
florum  and  variety  Harrisii  are  potted  as  soon  as 
they  come  to  hand,  lea\'ing  ample  space  for  a 
good  top-dressing.  .John  Coutts. 

(Gardener  to  Sir  T.  Dyke  Acland,  Bart. ) 

Killerton  Gardens,  Exeter. 

FOR    THE    NORTH    AND    NORTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 
LiLiUMS. — Bulbs  of  Lilium  longiflorum  var. 
Hari-i.sii,  if  required  to  flower  at  an  early  date, 
should  be  potted  up  as  soon  as  received,  placing 
one  bulb  in  a  7-inch  pot  or  tliree  in  a  9-inoh  pot, 
leaving  space  for  a  top-dressing  of  soil  when  the 
stems  have  grown  up.  For  a  potting  mixture 
use  loam,  leaf-soil,  peat,  sharp  sand  and  a  little 
charcoal,  covering  the  bulbs  with  U-  inches  of 
soil.  Place  in  a  cold  frame  or  pit,  covering  over 
with  Cocoanut  fibre,  and  afford  no  water  until 
the  bulbs  push  up  their  stems.  L.  lancifolium 
and  L.  auratum  as  they  pass  out  of  flower  should 
be  placed  in  a  sunny  sheltered  position  in  the 
open  air,  affording  water  until  the  stems  mature, 
when  they  will  require  protection  and  to  be  kept 
dry  until  they  are  repotted. 

Chinese  Primulas  and  Cyclamen  now  growing 
in  unheated  frames  or  pits  should  be  removed  to 
where  a  little  fire-heat  may  be  employed  to 
maintain  a  suitable  temperature.  The  earliest 
of  these  will  be  showing  flower  spikes,  and  will 
derive  great  benefit  from  an  occasional  dose  of 
liquid  manure  and  soot-water.  Afford  a  good 
supply  of  air  and  light. 

Fruits  Under  Glass. 

Piaehes  and  Xectarines. — With  the  exception 
of  trees  growing  in  unheated  structures  the 
fruiting  season  is  now  at  an  end,  and  where  the 
earliest  house  is  started  in  November  or  December, 
preparations  have  to  be  made  to  place  it  in  order. 
As  soon  as  the  leaves  fall  or  part  readily  from 
the  shoots  any  further  pruning  may  be  completed, 
but  assuming  that  the  shoots  which  bore  fruit 
this  year  were  removed  after  the  fruits  had  been 
gathered  and  young  growths  trained  in  their 
place,  little  pruning  will  be  required,  merely 
shortening  back  to  a  wood  bud  strong  shoots  not 
required  for  extension,  and  laying  them  in  4  inches 
to  ti  inches  apart.  'Wash  the  house  thoroughly 
and  recoat  the  walls  with  a  wash  of  fresh  lime, 
cleanse  the  trees  with  Gishurst  Compound, 
remove  loose  surface  soil,  and,  after  lightly 
pointing  over,  dress  with  artificial  manure  and 
afford  a  top-dressing  of  good  fibrous  loam  and 
lime  rubble.  Allow  the  ventilators  to  remain 
open  to  their  fullest  extent  until  the  house  is 
started. 

Hardy  Fruit. 

Fruit  (lathering. — Many  varieties  of  fruit  will 
now  be  ready  for  gathering  and  storing,  and  as 
all  the  fruits  of  one  variety  do  not  ripen  together, 
the  trees  may  have  to  be  visited  on  two  or  three 
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occasions.  Pears  require  careful  handling,  as 
thev  are  liable  to  bruise  easily.  Protect  late 
varieties  growing  on  walls  with  netting  or  birds 
will  attack  them.  Take  advantage  of  fine  days 
to^gather  all  Apples  as  they  ripen. 
Flower  Garden. 

Ivies,  Wistarias  and  Ampelopsis  may  now  be 
planted. 

Lifting  ycjido- Pfa«(s.— Half-hardy  plants  that 
require  shelter  during  the  winter  should  be  care- 
fully lifted  and  potted,  standing  in  a  shady  corner 
for  a  day  or  two  until  they  have  recovered,  when 
they  may  be  placed  in  the  open  until  the  weather 
necessitates  their  removal  under  shelter.  Any- 
thing special  that  it  is  desirable  to  perpetuate 
among  Verbenas,  Petunias,  &c. ,  should  also  be 
potted  up. 

A'o«e.v. — Let  all  gross  growing  and  flowerlcss 
shoots  be  shortened  back  to  half  their  length, 
removing  weak  ones  entirely,  leaving  only  those 
strong  enough  to  afford  good  flowering  growths 
next  year. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Carrots. — The  main  crop  of  roots  should  be 
lifted  about  this  date  and  stored  away  in  the 
root  house  or  stacked  against  a  wall  in  the  open 
■with  soil  or  sand  between  them,  and  made  secure 
from  frost  with  litter  or  other  covering. 

Cauliflowers.  —  Seedlings  from  last  month's 
sowing  will  be  large  enough  to  transplant  into 
their  winter  quarters.  Slugs  must  be  guarded 
against  while  the  plants  are  in  the  frames. 
Autumn  Cauliflowers  ready  for  use  will  require 
the  leaves  broken  over  their  curds  to  prevent 
damage  by  frost,  and  any  heads  large  enough  for 
use  may  be  pulled  up  and  hung  in  a  cool  shed, 
where  they  will  keep  for  a  week  or  so. 

Dirjyiiig.  — Now  that  many  plots  are  becoming 
vacant,  digging  or  trenching  should  be  pushed  on. 
Where  gas-lime  as  a  dressing  is  rendered  necessary 
by  slugs,  wireworm  or  other  grubs  the  present  is 
the  best  time  to  apply  it,  as  the  ground  should 
be  left  uncropped  at  least  three  months  from  the 
time  of  application.  W.  H.  Lambert. 

(Gardener  to  Earl  Grey. ) 

Howick,  Northumberland. 


BOOKS. 


Eversley  Gardens  and  others.*— 

Miss  Kingslej'  strikes  the  kejtiote  of  this  book 
in  her  opening  sentence:  "It  was  a  pink  wild 
Rose  in  a  gap  that  decided  my  fate  eight  years 
ago  as  I  stepped  into  the  bare  little  meaclow. " 
From  the  first  chapter,  when  she  tells  us  how 
"in  a  flash  "  she  saw  "the  possibilities  of  the 
little  bare  meadow,"  right  through  to  the  last 
chapter  of  all  she  writes  in  cheerful  vein, 
glancing  lightly  from  one  subject  to  another, 
pausing  a  little  longer  here  and  there  on  such 
weighty  (in  both  senses  of  the  word)  subjects 
as  soils  and  plantings,  always  interesting,  even 
where  one  may  not  be  quite  in  accord  with 
her  views  ;  but,  as  Miss  Kingsley  herself  says, 
the  counsel  she  took  when  first  laying  out  the 
garden  at  Keys  was  that  of  her  friend  the  late 
Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  of  Wisley  fame  and  his 
answer  was,  ' '  take  nobody's  advice  and  lay  it 
out  exactly  according  to  your  own  fancy."  One 
is  sure,  therefore,  that  the  liberty  of  choice  she 
claims  for  herself  will  be  extended  by  her  to 
thers,  who  may  not  altogether  fall  in  with  the 
ea  of  a  garden  planned  almost  entirely  on 
■aight  lines,  but  can  see  beauty  in  a  curve, 
ile  disliking  extremely  curves  that  wriggle 
ill.  terminately.  Miss  Kingsley  is  an  enthusiast, 
anc  '"hether  discoursing  on  her  own  garden,  the 
gar  >s  of  her  friends,  or  neighbouring  nursery 
grounds,  she  carries  us  triumphantly  with  her,  so 
that,  not  missing  a  word,  we  see  the  scene  drawn 
just  as  she  sees  it  herself,  and  not  as  the  old 
hedger  stolidly  remarked  when  she  (longing  for 

*  "  Eversley  Gardens  and  Others."    By  RoseG.  Kingsley. 
Published  by  George  -Allen,  Ruskin  House.     1907. 


sympathy  in  the  beauty  of  the  sight)  pointed  out 
to  him  one  misty  morning  the  "  golden  trees  " 
flashing  out  clear  gold  against  the  grey  of 
Finchampstead  ridges.  "They  be  the  Paupler 
trees  down  athirt  the  medders,"  and  went  on  with 
his  work.  Hers  is  a  Rhododendron  county,  and 
many  pages  are  filled  with  a  delightful  visit  paid 
to  Messrs.  John  Waterer  and  Sons'  nurseries  at 
Bagshot  (the  home  of  Pink  Pearl),  the  Red 
Seraph  trotting  gaily  along,  doing  his  ten  miles 
in  five  minutes  over  the  hour,  apparently  un- 
disturbed by  what  the  author  describes  as 
"hundreds  of  motor-cars  emitting  hideous 
hootings  and  villainous  smells,"  the  masked 
motorists  looking  quite  as  alarming  as  any  high- 
waymen in  the  olden  days,  when  forty  coaches  a 
day  passed  each  way  with  their  fine  teams  and 
merry  horns.  There  is  no  space  to  dwell  on  the 
chapters  individually,  but  many  stray  hints  the 
amateur  may  pick  up,  such  as  in  the  chapter 
headed  "The  Summer  Garden."  Miss  Kingsley 
warns  one  that  (as  we  well  know)  the  seed  of 
Delphinium  should  be  gathered  immediately  it  is 
ripe  and  sown,  and,  a  propos,  relates  how  she 
first  saw  Aquilegia  c:erulea  at  the  edge  of  a  Pine 
forest  upon  a  pass  in  the  Rooky  Mountains,  and 
all  the  miseries  of  mountain  sickness  forgetting, 
fairly  fell  on  her  knees  before  the  wondrous 
flowers  of  immense  size,  a  good  2^  inches  across. 

It  is  in  this  personal  note  that  the  whole  charm 
of  the  volume  lies  more  than  as  a  book  devoted 
to  gardening.  It  we  do  not  altogether  agree 
with  Miss  Kingsley  in  the  garden,  when  she 
takes  us  into  the  house  and  treats  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  cut  flowers,  we  have  not  one  dissenting 
remark  to  make,  for,  in  her  own  words,  "every- 
one has  their  own  very  definite  views  on  the 
matter."  A  point  she  makes,  and  very  rightly, 
is  that  so  many  flowers  look  best  raised  above 
the  level  of  the  eye,  and  this  brings  one  \o  a 
personal  grievance  about  cut  flowers  and  cats. 
Now  cats  have  always  been  considered  an  enemy 
of  the  garden,  but  not  everyone  has  discovered 
that  these  demure  and  plausible  beasties  have 
their  little  ways  with  cut  flowers,  or  rather 
foliage,  and  often,  undetected,  repay  their  family's 
devotion  with  blackest  ingratitude. 

Those  who  have  read  Miss  Rose  Kingsley's 
pages,  will  have  learnt  that  one,  at  least,  of  her 
cats  (Gogol)  still  survives,  being  a  wary  creature, 
and  we  can  call  to  mind  another  distinguished 
gardener  who  has  lately  written  on  the  same 
interesting  subject,  who  has  many  cats,  but  they 
do  not  seem  to  have  a  haunting  fear  that  their 
pets  may  at  any  moment  spring  straight  up  from 
the  ground  and  commence  to  devour  anything 
green  in,  say,  the  delightful  old  Delft  jar  placed 
high  on  a  cabinet  to  display  it  to  greatest 
advantage ;  it  is  in  all  humbleness  that  one 
ventures  to  put  this  question :  Is  there  any 
middle  course  between  letting  one's  tastes  have 
full  play  in  displa3nng  their  flowers  to  the  best 
advantage,  thereby  abandoning  them  to  fate  and 
a  grey,  furry  monster  with  beautiful  green  eyes 
but  villainous  intentions,  and  putting  them  in 
less  suitable,  but  securer  positions,  where  the 
impending  disaster  heralded  by  the  advent  of  the 
spoilt  master  of  the  situation  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum  ? 

In  the  last  chapter  Miss  Kingsley  dwells 
almost  entirely  on  the  Rectory  Garden  at  Eversley 
when  her  father  was  alive,  and,  much  as  we  have 
enjoyed  reading  "  Eversley  Gardens  and  Others," 
we  should  welcome  far  mere  from  her  a  book  of 
reminiscences  of  the  late  Charles  Kingsley,  and 
who  more  fitted  to  the  purpose  of  recalling  to  his 
friends  throughout  the  world  those  experiences 
of  the  earlier  days  of  gardening,  when  so  much 
that  is  a  commonplace  now  was  wholly  unknown, 
and  those  who  loved  their  gardens  intelligently 
far  to  seek  ?  Where  so  much  is  excellent  it  seems 
ungracious  to  find  any  fault,  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  illustrations  fall  so  very  far 
short  of  the  letterpress,  but  in  these  days  of 
really  good  reproduction,  both  the  colour  drawings 
and  photographs  are  sadly  lacking  in  the  merit 
of  being  well  reproduced. 


ANSWERS 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


TO 


RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answers. — The  Editor  intends 
to  make  The  Garden  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire 
assistarice,  no  7natter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may 
be,  and  with  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
"Answers  to  Correspondents"  colutmi.  All  communica- 
tio7is  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  IHH 
Garden,  so,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W.C.  Letters  on  inisiness  should  be  seiit  to  the  FUBLISHEB. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  t» 
addition  to  any  designation  he  7nay  desire  to  be  used  in  the 
paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should 
be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


FLOWER    GARDEN. 
Plantingr  small  garden  (College).— 

We  presume  the  plots  marked  E  and  F  get  a  fair 
amount  of  sunshine,  if  not  it  will  be  difficult  to 
grow  either  Roses  or  herbaceous  perennials  there 
with  much  success.  The  most  important  thing 
at  present  is  to  dig  the  soil  well  '2  feet  deep 
all  over  these  plots,  working  in  some  farmyard 
manure.  This  should  be  done  at  once  so  that  the 
soil  may  settle  down  before  planting  time  in 
early  November.  You  should  make  a  start  with 
such  good  herbaceous  plants  as  Flag  Irises, 
Lychnis  chalcedonica,  Phloxes,  Delphiniums, 
Pyrethrums,  Lupines,  Gaillardias,  Campanula 
persicifolia,  (leuni  coccineum  and  G.  Heldreichii, 
Carnations,  Japanese  Anemones,  Michaelmas 
Daisies,  Helianthus  Miss  Mellish  and  others. 
They  will  give  you  bloom  throughout  a  long 
period.  Clumps  of  Sweet  Peas  might  be  put  in 
here  and  there.  Fruit  trees,  such  as  Pears,  Plums 
and  Peaches  (the  latter  facing  south),  might  be 
grown  on  the  walls,  and  climbing  Roses  of  sorts. 
Other  good  wall  plants  are  Forsythia  suspensa, 
white  and  yellow  Jasmines,  Prunus  triloba. 
Clematis  montana,  Wistaria,  the  Fire  Thorn 
(Cratiegus  pyraeantha)  and  Passion  Flower 
Constance  Elliott.  Indispensable  Roses  are  Frau 
Karl  Druschki,  Caroline  Testout,  Mme.  Abel 
Chatenay,  La  France,  Mrs.  John  Lang,  La  Tosca, 
Corallina,CommandantFelix  Faure,  Anna  Olivier, 
Liberty  and  G.  Nabonnand. 

Wild  garden  (H.  E.  £>.).— In  the  old 
wall  you  ought  to  be  able  to  get  such  plants  to 
grow  as  Snapdragon,  Aubrietia,  hardy  Ferns, 
London  Pride,  yellow  Alyssum  and  rock  Pinks. 
By  chiselling  out  some  of  the  loose  mortar  and 
filling  the  spaces  with  soil  they  would  in  time 
take  roothold.  As  you  do  not  say  that  the  new 
wall  is  a  "dry  wall,"  we  presume  it  is  built 
with  mortar,  and,  therefore,  of  no  use  for  wall 
gardening.  The  dithculty  about  the  rock  slope 
seems  to  be  the  absence  of  any  decent  roothold 
for  the  plants,  if,  as  we  understand,  there  are 
but  stones,  mortar  rubble  and  other  similar 
material.  If  you  could  add  a  few  inches  of  good 
soil  together  v,  ith  plenty  of  garden  refuse,  such 
as  leaves,  &c. ,  then  the  plants  would  have  a 
better  chance.  At  the  foot  of  the  wall  hardy 
Fuchsias,  such  as  maorostemna,  Ricoartoni  and 
gracilis,  would  look  well,  and  if  they  got  well 
rooted  would  make  large  bushes.  We  should 
make  big  clumps  here  and  there  of  some  of  the 
rambling  Roses,  such  as  Crimson  Rambler,  Flora, 
Una,  Helene,  Conrad  F.  Meyer  and  others,  which 
make  splendid  specimens  if  their  long  growths  are 
allowed  to  grow  untrained.  The  graceful  Poly- 
gonum baldschuanicum,  together  with  Vitis 
Coignetiie,  might  be  used  to  cover  parts  of  the 
wall  and  old  house.  Masses  of  creeping  Roses, 
Dorothy  Perkins,  Alberic  Barbier,  Gardenia  and 
others,  would  soon  establish  themselves  towards 
the  bottom  of  the  slope,  with  Rock  Roses  and 
Helianthemums  at  the  edge.  The  Cistuses  are 
good  plants  for  poor  soil  (see  The  Garden  for 
the   '21st   ult. ).       You    might    have    clumps    of 
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Honeysuckle,  double  pink  Bramble,  the  white 
stemmed  Bramble  (Rubus  bifolius),  Berberis 
Darwini  and  stenophvUa,  B.  vulgaris  and  the 
Mahonia,  as  well  as  Solomon's  Seal.  St.  John's 
Wort  (Hypericum)  and  Periwinkle.  We  think 
you  will  find  such  shrubby  plants  as  these  more 
satisfactory  than  herbaceous  plants. 

White  Lily  (C  i)fri'f-«).— Provided  the  bulbs  are  in 
good  health  and  flowering  freely  they  will  be  better  left 
alone,  merely  giving  a  light  covering  rather  more  than 
1  inch  in  thickness  of  sandy  loam  and  very  old  manure. 
It  frequently  happens  that  the  bulbs  of  Lilium  candidum 
force  themselves  to  the  surface  in  the  course  of  years,  but 
for  yours  to  do  so  in  less  than  two  years  is  evidence  of  your 
having  planted  them  too  shallow.  If  you  decide  to 
replant,  the  work  must  be  done  at  once,  burying  the 
bulbs  altout  4  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Gpowing  Japanese  Irises  C>r.  fi.).— This  plant 
likes  a  warm,  sunny  position  and  moist  soil.  It  does 
particularly  well  when  planted  by  the  side  of  a  stream  or 
pond.  The  roots  go  deeply  in  aearcli  of  moisture,  and  for 
this  reason  it  is  well  to  have  at  least  2  feet  of  good  soil  in 
which  they  may  root.  The  soil  it  likes  best  is  one  con- 
sisting of  loam  and  peat,  for  such  a  soil  as  tliis  retains 
moisture  well,  even  in  hot  weather.  Once  they  get  estab- 
lished they  will  bloom  freely  enough.  If  you  wish  to  have 
a  display  as  soon  as  possible,  it  would  be  well  to  get  two 
year  old  plants. 

Montbpetias  (Z>.  £■.).  — With  reference  to  your 
second  communication  we  can  only  say  the  experience  is 
quite  new  to  us.  We  have  the  same  variety  to  which  you 
refer,  which  has  grown  into  large  clumps  from  small 
plantings  and  remain  perfectly  true.  The  sudden  change 
in  your  case  of  the  whole  clump  and  of  several  clumps 
renders  the  experience  the  more  remarkable.  Such  whole- 
sale reversion  is  certainly  not  common,  and  the  fact  that 
the  clumps  remain  for  years  true  to  their  kind  points  not 
a  little  to  deterioration,  for  .which  more  frequent  trans- 
planting and  division  would  be  the  best  remedies. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 
Hydrangeas  in  pots  {Bede).—As  the 

Hydrangeas  have  flowered  magnificently  this 
year  there  can  be  nothing  wrong  with  them  and 
we  should  hesitate  to  disturb  thera.  Apparently 
the  soil  you  have  given  suits  them  exactly. 
It  would  be  a  pity  to  attempt  to  repot  them,  at 
any  rate  until  they  show  signs  of  deterioration. 
Providing  the  plants  are  fed  with  diluted  liquid 
manure  once  or  twice  a  week  throughout  the 
summer  probably  they  might  remain  in  the  same 
pots  with  advantage  for  some  years  yet.  You 
might  assist  them  by  removing  an  inch  or  two  of 
the  surface  soil  in  the  spring  and  replacing  it 
with  good  turfy  soil  with  which  a  sprinkling  of 
guano  or  some  other  artificial  manure  has  been 
mixed.  An  annual  top-dressing  such  as  this, 
assisted  by  weekly  applications  of  diluted  liquid 
manure,  should  keep  them  in  health  for  a  long 
while. 

Tree  Capnations  OVnodinan).~The  Carnations 
should  have  been  stopped  when  they  were  about  four  joints 
high,  and  even  now  the  better  way  will  be  to  stop  them  at 
once  to  a  height  of  not  more  than  6  inches 

Scale  on  Palm  leaves  {K.  Orton).— The  Palm 
leaves  sent  are  very  badly  attacked  by  one  of  the  several 
forms  of  scale  insect,  which  give  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to 
many  plants.  Yours  are  in  a  terrible  state,  and  it  must 
have  taken  a  long  time  for  the  leaves  to  become  as 
overrun  with  these  pests  as  on  those  sent.  The  scale  may 
be  destroyed  by  sponging  the  leaves  with  a  strong  solution 
of  soft  soap  dissolved  in  hot  water.  It  is  probable  that 
two  or  three  applications  will  be  needed  to  thoroughly 
clean  the  plant. 

ThPips  on  Fepns  (F.  EUis).~The  fronds  of  your 
Pteris  are  infested  on  the  undersides  by  one  of  the  thrips. 
.Spray  or  sponge  the  fronds  with  some  insecticide.  A 
solution  of  paraffin  emulsion  is  as  good  as  any,  or 
vapourising  Tobacco  water  is  said  to  be  very  effective. 
Thrips  are  insects  which  breed  very  rapidly.  Whatever 
remedy  you  employ  unless  you  can  actually  wash  the  eggs 
off,  should  be  applied  again  in  the  course  of  a  week,  as 
insecticides  will  not  kill  the  eggs.  Dryness  and  want  of 
ventilation  favour  the  increase  of  thrips,— G.  S.  S. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 
Seleetion    of    Roses    {Ddta).  —  We 

should  prefer  the  alternate  arrangement,  having 
a  pillar  Rose,  then  a  standard  and  so  on.  Suit- 
able sorts  for  low  pillars  would  be  (iriiss  an 
Teplitz,  Mme.  Jules  Gravereaux,  Billiard  et 
Barre  and  Climbing  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant.  Griiss  an 
Teplitz  would  give  the  least  perfect  blooms  so 
far  as  form  is  concerned.  Excellent  sorts  for 
standards  are  Dean   Hole,  Frau  Karl   Druschki, 


White  Maman  Cochet,  La  Tosca  and  Mme. 
Ravary.  Your  selection  of  dwarf  Roses  is  very 
good,  although  Comuiandant  Felix  Faure  (crim- 
son Hybrid  Perpetual),  Hugh  Dickson  (crimson, 
vigorous,  suitable  for  pillar  also),  Liberty 
(bright  red),  Corallina  (rosy  red,  a  good  late 
Rose)  and  G.  Nabonnand  (a  beautiful  Tea  Rose), 
all  splendid  Roses,  are  not  included. 

Rose  Lady  Dudley  {W.  J.  /.).— We  know  of  no 
Rose  bearing  the  above  name.  It  may  be  a  new  one 
shown  for  the  first  time  this  year.  Perhaps  some  of  ou'- 
readers  can  inform  us  if  such  a  Rose  exists. 

Japanese  Rose  {Duncan). — Rose  Blanc  de  Coubert 
very  rarely  produces  fruits,  and  never  such  fine  ones  as 
those  of  Rosa  rugosa.  Some  of  the  rugosa  hybrids  fruit 
freely,  and  the  fruits  are  almost  as  fine  as  those  of  the 
type.  Blanc  de  Coubert,  however,  is  about  the  worst  of 
all  for  fruit  and  one  of  the  best  for  flowers. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 
Apple  trees  not  fruiting"  [R.  A.  B.). 

You  cannot  expect  Apple  trees,  especially  if  the}' 
are  old,  to  bear  heavy  crops  every  year.  If  you 
have  a  heavy  crop  one  year  you  must  expect 
only  a  moderate  one  the  next  year.  You  might 
possibly  improve  them  by  giving  them  a  top- 
dressing  of  turfy  soil  and  manure,  but  we  do  not 
see  what  benefit  root-pruning  would  be.  This  is 
chiefly  valuable  in  the  case  of  younger  trees, 
which  make  gross  growth  instead  of  fruiting. 
You  should  certainly  get  rid  of  the  moss  and 
lichen  on  the  branches,  and  this  may  easily  be 
done  by  syringing  them  in  winter,  when  the  trees 
are  leafless,  with  the  caustic  alkali  wash  which 
has  so  often  been  recommended  and  described  in 
these  columns. 

Grapes  falling*  to  ripen  [T.  P.).— 

The  berries  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes 
which  you  sent  were  quite  decayed  round  about 
the  stalk.  This  would  seem,  in  point  of  fact, 
that  the  house  is  kept  too  moist  and  not  sufficiently 
warm.  The  moisture  naturally  settles  on  the 
top  of  the  Grapes  where  they  are  joined  to  the 
stalk,  and  so  decay  sets  in.  This  Grape  requires 
a  higher  temperature  to  ripen  properly  than  many 
others  do.  As  this  season  has  been  so  cold  and 
sunless  it  has  been  all  the  more  necessary  to  keep 
a  warm,  buoyant  atmosphere  in  the  house  where 
this  Grape  is  growing,  otherwise  it  cannot  be 
expected  to  ripen  properl3\  If  you  keep  a  gentle 
heat  in  the  pipes  you  will  be  able  to  give  more 
air  than  otherwise,  and  this,  we  think,  will  con- 
siderably help  their  ripening.  Keep  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  house  drv- 

Peaches  unsatisfactory  (C.  L.  H.). 

As  both  the  Peaches  you  send,  Gladstone  and 
Walburton  Admirable,  are  late  varieties,  we 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  house  in  which 
they  are  grown  is  in  some  way  unsuitable  for  the 
cultivation  of  late  Peaches.  Most  probably  it 
is  lack  of  heat  which  is  the  cause  of  their  failing 
to  ripen  properly.  It  is  quite  likely  that  there 
is  nothing  whatever  wrong  with  the  trees.  Of 
coiu"se,  this  summer,  having  been  unusually  sun- 
less, has  been  particularly  unfavourable  to  the 
ripening  of  late  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  and  we 
have  had  sev'eral  similar  complaints  from  other 
correspondents.  All  we  can  advise  you  to  do  is 
to  keep  a  warm,  drj^  buoyant  atmosphere  in  the 
house,  at  the  same  time  giving  plenty  of  air. 
We  should  keep  a  little  heat  in  the  pipes  both 
day  and  night.  This  will  enable  you  to  give 
air  more  freely  than  otherwise.  Had  the 
summer  been  a  normal  one  it  is  probable  that 
you  Avould  have  had  no  trouble  with  these  late 
Peaches. 

Pear  trees  failing  {M.  E.  ^.).— There 

is  little  doubt  that  your  Pear  trees  are  absolutely 
starved,  and  really  you  can  expect  little  else  in 
land  consisting  of  6  inches  of  top  soil,  the 
remainder  sand  and  gravel.  Unless  they  were 
properly  planted  in  the  first  place  in  large  holes 
filled  with  suitable  soil,  they  will  never  do  any 
good.  If  the  trees  are  too  large  to  lift  and 
replant,  you  shoidd  dig  away  the  turf  about 
4    feet    from    tiie   stems    all    round    the    trees. 


Remove  this  until  you  come  to  plenty  of  roots  ; 
you  may  have  to  dig  6  inches  to  1  foot  deep. 
Then  refill  this  space  with  the  best  turfy  soil  you 
can  get,  with  which  farmyard  manure  has  been 
mixed  at  the  rate  of  one-third  of  this  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  soil.  Make  the  soil  firm  as  it  is  put 
in,  and  in  future  do  not  allow  the  t^rass  to  grow 
to  within  4  feet  of  the  stem.  Keep  the  soil  bare. 
After  you  have  done  this  mulch  tlie  trees  well, 
and  in  the  spring  dig  in  this  mulch  and  put  on 
another  one.  Then  by  keeping  the  trees  well 
watered  during  the  summer  you  will  doubtless 
see  an  improvement  in  the  fruit. 

Melon  plants  failing-  (Tomato).— Wevy  often  after 
a  spell  of  dull  weather,  followed  by  a  particularly  bright 
sunshine,  ilelon  plants  will  flafr,  although  they  may  be  in 
good  health,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  your  plants  are 
all  right.  Of  course  it  may  be  that  the  soil  in  which  they 
are  grown  is  not  ((uite  suitable,  and  that  they  have  made 
rather  weak  and  flabby  growth  instead  of  being  sturdy  and 
short  jointed.  They  do  best  in  rough  turfy  soil  made  firm. 
Of  course  if  the  plants  were  at  all  dry  at  the  roots, 
naturally  they  would  flag  in  the  least  sunshine. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Incpeasing'  Golden  Privet  (IT.  £".).— Privet  and 
Laurel  are  readily  increased  by  means  of  cuttings  of  the 
half-ripened  shoots  inserted  now  in  sandy  soil  in  cold 
frames  or  ou  a  north  border  out  of  doors.  An  illustrated 
article  on  this  subject  appeared  in  The  Garden  for 
November  17,  1900. 

Ppuning"  Buddleia  variabilis  {E.  J.  E.).— 
The  Bufldleia  need  not  be  cut  back  unless  you  wish  it ;  but 
if  it  is  your  desire  to  keep  it  within  bounds,  the  shoots 
may  be  shortened  back  to  good  plump  eyes.  At  the  same 
time,  should  the  winter  prove  severe,  the  more  succulent 
shoots  may  be  killed  back,  for  which  reason  any  pruning 
should  be  delayed  till  the  spring. 

Bupbank*s  novelties  (^/.  E.  J.  i>.).— Very  few  of 
these  are  on  the  market.  Mr.  Burliank  says  they  require 
carefully  selecting  before  being  sent  out  Seeds  of  the 
Mayflower  or  fragrant  Verbena,  the  Australian  Starflower 
and  the  crimson  Eschscholtzia  can  be  obtained  from 
Messrs  A.  Burpee  and  Co.,  Philadelphia,  U.S.A.  The 
stock  of  the  fragrant  Dahlia  is  said  to  have  been  purchased 
by  Messrs.  Vaughan  and  Co.  of  Chicago,  U.S.A.,  from  whom 
you  could  no  doubt  obtain  seeds. 

Tapped  poad  sweepings  (/>.  G.  S.).  -The  subject 
your  question  raises  is,  necessarily,  somewhat  new,  seeing 
that  experience  with  tarred  roads  and  their  refuse  or 
sweepings  is  very  limited.  We  should  hesitate  to  advise 
the  use  in  a  garden  of  manure  sweepings  from  a  tar-coated 
road  until  the  surface  had  become  hard.  After  that  we 
should  not  anticipate  any  evil  results,  assuming  that  the 
tar  coating  did  not  peel  otf  in  the  sweeping.  The  case 
you  quote  of  some  washings  from  tar-paved  paths,  while 
still  soft,  running  into  a  Parsley  bed  and,  so  far,  doing  no- 
harm,  is,  perhaps,  too  insignificant  a  matter  to  prove  a 
real  test.  Possibly  some  of  our  readers  may  already  have 
had  experience,  and  if  so  would  kindly  advise. 

Insects  and  manupe  {E.  L.).— The  use  of 
artificial  manures  in  checking  insect  pests  could  only  do 
so  through  application  in  liquid  form,  so  as  to  stimulate 
quick  or  strong  growth  on  the  part  of  the  plants,  as  healthj" 
vigorous  shoots  are  less  liable  to  attack.  A  dressing  in  a 
dry  state  dug  in  should  consist  of  31b.  bone-flour,  31b. 
muriate  of  potash  and  21b.  sulphate  of  ammonia,  well 
broken  and  mixed,  given  to  each  rod  of  ground.  A  further 
dressing  of  21b.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  finely  crushed,, 
might  be  given  in  the  month  of  ilay.  If  applied  in  liquid 
form,  put  Sib.,  as  above  to  40  gallons  of  water,  and  let  it 
well  dissolve  before  using.  Double  trenching  the  ground 
will  do  great  good.  The  vapourite,  if  sparingly  used,  would 
no  doubt  kill  grubs  and  other  soil  insects. 

Fupnace  soot  for  ^apden  {W.  7*.).  —  It  is 
invariaVtly  advised  that  soot  taken  from  fines  attached  to 
a  powerful  furnace  not  only  has  none  of  those  manurial 
properties  found  in  soot  from  domestic  chimneys,  but  is 
also  harmful.  As  you  have  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
testing  the  matter,  you  should  apply  a  pint  of  eacli 
kind  of  soot  to  a  square  yard  nf  ground  cropping  with 
Cabbage  plants.  You  would  have  to  mark  each  plot  care- 
fully so  that  no  mistake  he  made  later.  We  should  be  glad 
to  hear  from  you  next  spring  as  to  the  result.  (»f  course, 
domestic  soot  can  always  be  used  with  Cabbage  plants 
with  good  results.  We  should  hesitate  to  recommend  thi' 
test  on  growing  crops,  such  as  Turnips,  Onions  or  Spinach 
as  the  effects  of  the  furnace  soot  may  be  harmful. 

Names  of  plants,—^  J/fL.— Tellima  grandiflori 
—Mrs.  /-Ls/(V.— Veronica  longifolia  var.  alba.     It  is  quit 

hardy  in  any  part  of  this  country. West  Sussex.— 

Lathyrus  sativus ;  2,  Coronilla  varia;  3,  Dianthus  superb 

W.    W.—l,   Helenium  autumnale ;    2,    Buphthaln 

salicifolivim. Colonel  Fetherstonhauoh.  —  1,   Rha 

libauoticus  :    2,  Cornus  sanguinea No  name  gi^^    '■ 

Origanum  majorana.— £.  M    J7.-Solidago  lane  is     i. 

H.    P. -Silene    Armeria. G    A     E.—l,    Ma      la 

bicolor  var. ;  2,  Begonia  evansiana;  3,  Polypodium  vuU  aie 
(common  Polypody  i;  4,  Peperomia  nummularite folia  5, 
Episcia  fulgida  ;  6,  Polygonum  cuspidatum  ;  7,  Pyrus  j"ia 
(White  Beam  Tree) ;  8,  Paulowniii  imperialis  ;  9,  Maiaen- 

hair    Tree     (Ginkgo    biloba). M.    G.    /f.— Teuerium 

Chama'drys. C.   H.  F.  —  Helenium    autumnale  var. 

cupreum. 
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BDITORIAL.    NOTICES. 

Every  department  of  horticulture  is  represented  in  The 
Oarden,  and  the  Editor  invites  readers  to  send  in  qu^estioTis 
relating  to  matters  upon  which  they  wish  advice  from, 
com,pete7it  authorities.  With  that  object  he  wishes  to  make 
the  "  Answers  to  Correspondents  "  columns  a  conspicuous 
fea^ture,  and,  when  queries  are  printed,  he  hopes  readers 
will  kindly  give  enquirers  the  benefit  of  their  assistance. 
All  communications  must  be  loritten  clearly  on  one  side 
only  of  the  paper,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
OarbeKi  accompanied  by  name  and  address  of  the  sender. 


As  regards  photographs,  if  payment  be  desired,  the 
Editor  asks  that  the  price  required  for  reproduction  be 
plainly  stated.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  only 
the  obctual  photographer  or  owner  of  the  copyright  will  be 
treated  with. 


The  Editor  loill  not  be  responsible  for  the  return  of  artistic 
or  literary  contributions  which  he  may  not  be  able  to  use, 
and  the  receipt  of  a  proof  must  not  be  taken  as  evidence 
^hat  an  article  is  accepted.  Publication  in  THE  Garden 
•nU  aUme  be  recognised  as  acceptance. 


Offices:  SO,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


PREPARING    FOR    SPRING 
BEDDING. 

WITH  the  appearance  of  frost 
our  thoughts  are  turned  to 
the  beds  and  spring  flowers. 
These  must  never  be  allowed 
to  remain  untidy,  and  as 
soon  as  the  summer  occupants  are  damaged 
they  must  be  cleared  off  and  preparations 
made  for  the  various  subjects  for  providing 
a  wealth  of  flowers  in  spring.  The  soil  is 
very  often  allowed  to  become  raised  too  much 
from  the  ground  level.  This  is  brought  about 
by  the  application  of  manure,  and  also  from 
the  soil  which  adheres  to  the  roots  of  the 
plants  when  placed  in  the  beds.  These 
should  be  slightly  raised  but  not  thrown  up 
into  a  mound.  They  may  be  kept  at  the 
proper  level  by  removing  some  of  the  soil 
when  clearing  off  the  summer  occupants. 
When  manure  is  applied  twice  during  the 
year  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  remove  a 
portion  of  the  soil  annually.  Dig  the  beds 
deeply,  leaving  the  surface  rather  rough, 
until  they  are  prepared  for  planting.  Some 
soils  may  be  worked  when  rather  wet,  but 
for  heavy  clays  choose  dry  weather  for  the 
digging  and  planting.  The  plants  must  be 
set  rather  thickly  so  as  to  cover  the  soil  as 
much  as  possible.  Wallflowers  must  be  made 
very  firm  at  the  roots  as  they  are  often 
twisted  by  the  winter  winds.  Should  severe 
frost  threaten  during  the  winter  they  may  be 
protected  by  sticking  small  branches  of  the 
common  Yew  in  the  soil  between  them.  In 
planting  bulbs  do  not  use  a  pointed  dibber, 
but  make  sure  that  the  bulbs  rest  firmly 
on  the  soil  at  the  bottom  of  the  prepared 
holes.  Care  must  also  be  taken  that  the 
bulbs  are  all  planted  the  same  depth  in  the 
individual  beds,  so  as  to  secure  a  uniform 
range  of  flower. 

The  Depth  to  Plant  the  Various  Bulbs 
is  as  follows.  The  Hyacinth  should  always 
be  planted  so  as  to  ensure  a  depth  of  3  inches 
of  soil  above  the  crown  of  the  bulb.  If 
required  to  flower  late,  they  may  safely  be 
planted  6  inches  deep.  These  deep-planted 
bulbs  generally  produce  the  best  blooms,  and 
being  late  they  escape  injury  from  frost. 
The  Crocus  should  be  planted  3  inches  deep  ; 
the  Daffodil  not  deeper  than  3  inches,  and 
some  of  the  smaller  varieties  should  only  be 


covered  with  2  inches  of  soil.  Snowdrops 
may  be  planted  in  drills  drawn  out  with  a 
hoe  at  a  depth  of  -2  inches.  Tulips  should  be 
covered  with  4  inches  of  soil.  These  are 
most  beautiful  for  flower-beds  and  vases. 
Beds  of  Tulip  Artus,  having  a  carpet  of 
Polyanthus  Giant  Yellow,  were  very  bright 
in  the  gardens  here  last  spring. 

In  addition  to  flowering  plants,  there  are 
many  varieties  of  evergreen  shrubs  which  are 
suitable  for  planting  in  the  beds.  Many 
are  very  ornamental,  and  might  be  more 
freely  used  with  good  effect.  Among  the 
best  for  this  purpose  are  small  plants  of 
Aucuba  japonica,  the  variegated  varieties  of 
the  Box,  Cupressus,  Euonymus  in  variety, 
Golden  Privet,  the  variegated  forms  of  Reti- 
nospora,  Skimmia  japonica  (very  showy,  with 
large  scarlet  berries  produced  in  clusters), 
Veronicas  in  variety,  Viburnum  (Laurus- 
tinus),  very  ornamental  both  in  leaf  and 
flower,  and  Vinca  (Periwinkle),  the  green 
and  also  the  variegated  forms,  are  very  useful 
for  bedding. 

There  will  also  be  the  vases  to  replace 
with  hardy  plants.  Among  the  best  for  this 
purpose  are  Yucca  recurva.  Wallflowers, 
Veronica  cupressoides  and  V.  pinguifolia^ 
also  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  ;  and  for  small 
vases  Forget-me-nots,  Polyanthus,  Crocus, 
Scilla  sibirica  and  the  Periwinkles. 

Munden  Gardens,  Watford.        C.  Ruse. 


HERBACEOUS    BORDER. 

FOKMATION  AND  PLANTING. 
The  cultivation  of  hardy  plants  has  become  very 
popular  during  recent  years,  and  there  are  so 
many  to  choose  from  that  there  need  be  no  lack 
of  variety.  Those  contemplating  making  new 
borders  will  do  well  to  get  the  ground  manured 
and  trenched  without  delay,  as  thorough  culti- 
vation is  very  important  if  good  results  are  to  be 
obtained.  The  best  position  is  one  exposed  to 
the  full  sunshine  and  protected  from  the  north 
and  east  by  trees  and  shrubs.  Failing  this, 
borders  on  each  side  of  a  walk,  or  beds  out  in 
the  grass,  will  answer  admirably.  Herbaceous 
plants,  with  few  exceptions,  succeed  best  when 
divided  and  replanted  every  three  j'ears  ;  such 
plants  as  P.tonies  and  Hellebores,  however,  are 
better  left  undisturbed.  In  the  case  of  replanting 
a  border  the  work  should  not  be  undertaken 
until  the  foliage  has  died  down  in  the  autumn. 
It  is  advisable  to  retain  the  outside  portions  of 
the  roots,  as  these  are  more  vigorous  and  give 
finer  results  than  the  exhausted  central  portions. 
To  arrange  a  herbaceous  border  well  requires  a 
knowledge  of  the  plants  themselves  and  of  their 
needs  as  to  position  and  space.     Do  not   plant 
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iill  the  tall  subjects  at  the  back,  but  place  some 
in  the  centre  and  towards  the  front,  arranging 
them  in  groups  with  dwarfer  plants  in  between. 
This  gives  a  more  natural  appearance  to  the 
whole  arrangement, 

The  main  groups  should  be  formed  of  plants  of 
bold  and  striking  appearance,  as  these  will  form 
the  features  of  the  border.  The  fcillowing  kinds 
will  be  especially  useful :  Delphiniums,  Phlo.xes, 
Pitonies,  Bocconia,  Liliums,  Campanulas,  Thalic- 
trums,  Trollius,  Helianthus  and  Rudbeckias. 
For  the  intermediate  spaces,  Aquilegias,  Poten- 
tillas,  Hesperis,  Gaillardias,  Aubrielias,  Saxi- 
fragas,  Iberis  sempervirens  and  Funkia  ovata  are 
suitable.  Sucli  plants  as  Hyacinthus  candieans, 
Veronica  spicata,  Spinvas,  Montbretias  and 
Gladiolus  should  also  be  included.  Some  of  the 
choicer  varieties  of  Pentstemons  are  well  worth 
a  place.  Masterpiece,  pink  with  white  centre  ; 
Lord  Aldenham,  dark  red  with  white  centre ; 
Royal  Standard,  pink  with  dark  centre ;  Raphael, 
white  and  pink  ;  and  Crimson  Gem  are  splendid 
sorts.  As  a  general  rule  it  is  better  not  to  plant 
Michaelmas  Daisies  in  the  ordinary  mi.xed  border 
when  space  can  be  set  apart  for  them  elsewhere, 
for  they  are  dull  and  uninteresting  all  the 
summer.  Such  varieties  as  Ideal.  Hon.  Edith 
(iibbs  and  Enchantress  are  very  beautiful  when 
grown  on  single  stems :  while  Delight,  Sensation 
and  Captivation  form  charming  masses  for  the 
front  of  the  border.  With  regard  to  staking  the 
plants,  the  necessary  support  should  be  furnished 
in  the  early  stages  of  growth,  so  that  the  young 
shoots  may  be  secured  while  perfectly  erect, 
otherwise  they  are  likely  to  get  twisted  and 
broken.  While  it  is  necessary  to  use  stakes  that 
are  strong  and  durable,  it  is  undesirable  to  have 
them  too  heavy,  for  nothing  gives  a  border  a 
more  unsightly  appearance.  During  dry  weather 
herbaceous  plants  require  frequent  soakings  of 
water  at  the  roots,  and  damping  the  bordersoveron 
hot  summer  evenings  is  beneficial  to  the  plants. 

Cheshire.  James  Gardner. 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 


FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

October  15.  —  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Exhibition  and  Meeting.  Horticultural  Club, 
6  p.m..  Hotel  Windsor.  After  dinner  Mr.  Arthur 
W.  Sutton  on  "  A  Camping  Tour  from  Damascus  to 
Petra  in  Arabia."  The  subject  will  be  illustrated 
by  painted  slides  from  original  photographs. 

October  17.  —  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Exhibition  of  British-grown  Fruit. 


series  of  typewritten  lectures  with  lantern 
slides  shall  be  prepared  for  the  use  of  mutual 
improvement  societies  and  hired  out  to  them  at 
the  lowest  possible  charges.  (7)  That  any 
mutual  improvement  society  forwarding  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  a 
copy  of  their  rules  and  regulations  and  the 
syllabus  of  their  arrangements  for  the  ensuing 
season,  together  with  a  fee  of  5s.  per  annum  to 
cover  incidental  expenses,  shall  he  considered  to 
have  joined  the  union,  and  be  forthwith  enrolled 
therein.  The  objects  in  view  are :  (a)  To 
strengthen  existing  mutual  improvement  socie- 
ties ;  (h)  To  promote  interchange  of  lecturers  ; 
(f)  To  provide  interesting  lectures  where 
lecturers  cannot  be  obtained  ;  (d)  To  increase 
the  number  of  such  societies  all  through  the 
kingdom  ;  and  (e)  To  furnish  them  with  an  out- 
line of  rules,  regulations  and  syllabus.  The 
secretary  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  will  be  glad  to 
hear  from  the  scretaries  of  all  and  any  horti- 
cultural mutual  improvement  societies  who  may 
be  inclined  to  look  favourably  on  the  proposed 
union. — W.  WiLKS,  Secretary.  N.B. — The 
council  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  they 
retain  the  right  to  decline  (or  to  determine)  the 
union  of  any  society  which  possesses  a  political 
basis  or  whose  rules  appear  to  them  unsatisfactory. 

Bulbs  in  the  L^ondon  parks.— Active 

preparations  are  now  being  made  in  the  London 
parks  for  the  planting  of  the  spring-flowering 
bulbs  which  gladden  the  hearts  of  so  many  town 
dwellers  during  March  and  April.  The  London 
County  Council  has  just  ordered  through  Messrs. 
W.  Cutbush  and  Son  of  Highgate  Nurseries, 
London,  N.,  a  supply  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Daffodils  and  the  many  other 
varieties  of  bulbs  required  for  the  various  floral 
displays  afforded  by  the  twenty-eight  parks  and 
other  open  spaces  throughout  the  Metropolis. 

United    Hopticultupal    Benefit 

SccietVi — The  twenty-first  anniversary  dinner 
of  the  United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provi- 
dent Society  will  be  held  at  the  Holborn 
Restaurant,  High  Holborn,  W.C. ,  on  Friday, 
November  1,  at  6. .30  p.m.  Sir  Albert  K.  Rollit, 
LL.D. ,  D.  C.L. ,  member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  has  kindly  con- 
sented to  preside  on  this  occasion.  Tickets  may 
be  had  from  the  secretary,  W.  Collins,  9,  Martin- 
dale  Road,  Balham,  S.  W. 


The  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
and  horticultural  mutual  im- 
provement societies.  —  The  president 
and  council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
having  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  benefits 
accruing  to  gardeners  throughout  the  kingdom 
by  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  horti- 
cultural mutual  improvement  societies,  and 
being  desirous  of  promoting  and  assisting  them 
in  every  reasonable  way,  have  resolved  to  form 
a  union  of  horticultural  mutual  improvement 
societies,  and  further,  (1)  That  a  register  of 
horticultural  mutual  improvement  societies  shall 
be  kept  at  Vincent  Square.  (2)  That  a  register 
of  competent  lecturers,  with  their  addresses  and 
as  far  as  may  be  of  the  subject  of  the  lecture, 
shall  be  kept  at  Vincent  Square.  (.3)  That  a 
copy  of  the  rules  and  regulations  and  of  the 
current  season's  arrangements  or  syllabus  of  each 
mutual  improvement  society  shall  be  kept  at 
Vincent  Square.  (4)  That  1,  2  and  3  shall  be 
open  to  inspection  at  any  reasonable  hour  by  the 
secretary  of  any  mutual  improvement  society 
joining  the  union.  (5)  That  an  annual  confer- 
ence of  three  delegates  from  each  mutual 
improvement  society  joining  shall  be  held  at 
Vincent  Square  at  2  p.m.  on  the  second  day 
of  the  annual  British  fruit  sho^\'  or  at  such 
other   time   as    may    be  preferred.     (6)    That   a 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  is  not  responsible  for  the    opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents. ) 


PRIZES     FOR     GARDENERS. 
OCTOBER. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  FOR  GREEN 
HOUSE  AND  BORDER. 


A  First  PrUe  of  FOUR  GUINEAS, 

A   Second  Priw   of  TWO   GUINEAS, 

A  Third  Priie  of  ONE  GUINEA, 

And  a  Fourth  Prize  of  HALF-A-GUINEA 

are  offered  for  the  best  essays  on  the  above 
subject. 

Competitors  are  asked  to  give  directions  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  early-flowering  border  Chrysan- 
themums and  for  those  grown  in  pots  for  the  pro- 
duction of  decorative  and  exhibition  blooms. 

The  notes  (restricted  to  1,500  words)  must  be 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  be 
enclosed  in  an  envelope  marked  "Competition," 
addressed  to  "  The  Editor  of  The  Garden,  20, 
Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C."  The 
answers  must  reach  this  office  not  later  than 
October  31.  Both  amateur  and  professional 
gardeners  may  compete,  but  it  is  hoped  that 
those  who  contribute  regularly  to  the  pages 
of  The  Garden  will  not  do  so.  The  name  and 
address  of  the  competitor  must  be  written  upon 
the  MS. ,  and  not  upon  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 
The  Editor  accepts  no  responsibility  for  and 
cannot  undertake  to  return  the  MSS.  of  unsuccess- 
ful competitors.     The  Editor's  decision  is  final. 


Butterflies  in    a  grarden.— It  may 

interest  your  correspondent  P.  C.  Parr,  page  473, 
to  learn  that  some  years  ago  I  tried  a  series  of 
experiments  on  naturalising  not  only  some  of  the 
showier  butterflies  but  moths  also.  I  tried 
obtaining  eggs  and  transferring  the  resultant 
caterpillars  to  their  natural  food  plants,  and  alscv 
releasing  the  perfect  insects  that  had  been  bred 
in  captivity.  My  experiments  were  limited  to. 
the  showier  British  species,  but  all,  I  must  confess, 
resulted  in  failure.  After  this,  the  only  course 
open  to  me  seemed  to  be  to  plant  freely  of  flowers, 
most  attractive  to  butterflies,  and  in  this  way 
better  results  were  obtained.  Far  and  away  the 
most  attractive  plant  to  these  insects  is  Sedum 
spectabile,  which  does  not,  however,  bloom  till 
the  month  of  August.  At  that  time  in  bright, 
weather  the  several  showy  species  of  the  genus- 
Atalanta  may  be  seen  hovering  over  the  large 
flattened  heads  of  pink  flowers,  and  imbibing  the 
nectar  until  they  become  partiallj'  stupefied.  This- 
will  happen  even  if  before  the  flowering  of  the 
Sedum  scarcely  a  butterfly  of  this  section  is  to- 
be  seen.  A  shrub  nearly  as  attractive  to  the 
same  butterflies  is  Itea  virginica,  a  native  of 
North  America,  which  forms  a  compact,  freely- 
branched  bush,  as  a  rule  from  3  feet  to  5  feet  in 
height.  The  flowers  are  small,  whitish,  and. 
disposed  in  dense  spikes  a  good  deal  in  the  way 
of  some  of  the  shrubby  Veronicas.  It  needs  a 
cool,  moist  peaty  soil.  Other  subjects  that  may 
be  mentioned  as  very  attractive  to  the  showier 
butterflies  are  single  Dahlias,  Scabious,  Sun- 
flowers, Marigolds  and  the  British  Ragwort. — 
H.  P. 

Roses  in  autumn.— I  should  like  to  add 
the  name  of  a  very  beautiful  Rose  to  the  climbers- 
you  mention  in  your  article  on  "  Roses  in 
Autumn  ''  in  The  Garden  of  the  28th  ult. ,  and 
which,  I  am  afraid,  is  very  little  known  in 
England,  Zil'phyrine  Drouhin  (Bizol,  1868).  I  eatt 
strongly  recommend  this  Rose  as  an  excellent 
grower,  very  free  flowering  from  early  June  until 
late  in  autumn.  The  semi-double  flowers  are  of  a- 
beautiful  carmine  colour.  At  this  moment,  even 
the  plants  that  were  only  planted  in  November,. 
l!tD6,  and  which  have  been  flowering  ever  since 
the  middle  of  July,  are  still  laden  with  buds. 
I  hope  that  I  may  have  succeeded  in  introducing 
this  very  beautiful  Rose  to  some  of  your  readers. 
— Vivian  Brantsen,  Rhederoord  Steeq,  Holland. 

Rose     Mme.     Seg-ond  -  W^eber.— 

A  new  Rose  likely  to  make  a  sensation. 
Miss  Rose  Kingsley  writes  from  Keys,  Eversley,. 
Winchfield  :  "  I  have  just  been  paying  a  visit 
to  MM.  Soupert  and  Notting's  Rose  grounds 
at  Luxembourg,  and  M.  Jean  Soupert  showed  me 
all  his  new  seedlings.  They  show  that  your 
suggestion  in  The  Garden  of  the  28th  ult. ,  that 
'  hybridists  might  pay  more  attention  to  colour," 
is  a  point  closely  studied  by  this  famous  firm. 
Although  they  are  trying  every  sort  of  combina- 
tion their  special  efforts  are  directed  at  this 
moment  to  the  raising  of  brilliant  and  deep  red 
Hybrid  Teas.  Some  of  the  unnamed  seedlings  of 
the  year  promise  to  be  great  successes,  but  the 
new  pink  Rose — which  is  only  to  be  sent  out  to 
the  trade  this  autumn — Mme.  Segond-Weber,  is 
certainly  the  most  magnificent  Rose  I  have  ever 
seen — size,  shape,  colour  and  fragrance  are  all 
perfect.  It  will  make  an  immense  sensation  in 
England  next  year." 

Rose  Betty. — Mr.  Molyneux  praises  this 
Rose  considerably.  I  have  not  grown  it.  but  so 
many  of  my  Rose  friends  regard  it  as  unsatisfac- 
tory, a  variety  to  avoid  rather  than  select,  that  I 
hope  other  rosarians  will  express  their  opinion.  — 
K.  W. 

Yellow  Calceolaria   and   purple 

PentStemon. — Seeing  a  note  in  "Gardening 
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sunshine  after  nights  of  heavy  dew ;  for  that  reason 
I  cannot  send  you  any  good  flowers.  The  various 
sorts  are  kept  separate  in  the  row,  and  no  two 
colours  or  shades  together."  The  Sweet  Peas 
shown  in  the  small  illustration  were  grown  in  a 
Cumberland  garden,  and  the  following  interesting 
note  is  from  our  correspondent  there  :  "  I  enclose 
a  photograph  which  may  interest  you  ;  it  is  of 
clumps  of  Sweet  Peas  which  have  grown  to  the 
great  height  of  11  feet.  They  are  still  in  full 
Sower,  and  are  not  in  a  good  position  for  being 
photographed.  I  can  only  reach  the  highest 
blooms  from  the  top  of  the  step-ladder,  on  which 
my  nephew  is  standing. — Alice  M.  Waugh, 
The  Burroughs,  Cochermoulh." 


COLOURED     PLATE 

PLiATB    1334. 


HEEBA.CEOUS   P.EONIES. 


T 


SWEET   PEAS    1 1 


FEET  HIGH  IN 
GARDEN. 


A  CUMBEBLAND 


for  Beginners"  the  other  week  re  the  3rellow 
Calceolaria,  I  wonder  if  any  of  your  readers  have 
tried  the  yellow  Calceolaria  planted  with  the 
old  purple  Pentstemon.  The  Pentstemons  were 
planted  at  the  back,  with  the  Calceolaria  in  tlie 
front,  with  an  occasional  plant  of  each  brought 
to  the  front  and  back  respectively.  We  had  a 
long  narrow  border  planted  with  these  during 
early  May,  they  commenced  flower- 
ing in  mid- June  and  have  continued 
right  up  to  the  present,  and  are 
still  very  attractive.  The  effect 
from  a  distance  is  very  beautiful. 
— W.  P.  W. 

Well-gpown  Sweet 

Peas. — The  two  accompanying 
illustrations  are  from  photographs 
kindly  sent  by  two  of  our  readers, 
and  thej'  serve  to  show  how  well 
Sweet  Peas  have  done  this  year 
in  gardens  so  far  apart  as  A.xminster 
(Devon)  and  Cockermouth  (Cum- 
berland). From  Castle  Hill  House, 
Axminster,  Devon,  Dr.  .J.  Crooks 
(who  sends  a  splendid  lot  of  blooms 
for  our  table,  quite  as  fine  as  though 
it  were  July  instead  of  October) 
writes  as  follows  :  "I  enclose  a  few 
Sweet  Peas  for  your  table.  The 
seed  was  sown  the  end  of  February 
after  taking  out  a  trench,  breaking 
up  the  lower  soil  and  adding  a 
quantity  of  manure.  From  e.^peri- 
ence  of  my  garden  and  soil  I  had 
them  staked  with  Beansticks,  and 
you  will  see  from  the  photograph, 
taken  a  month  ago,  how  necessary 
it  was.  For  some  time  the  upper 
flowers  could  only  be  picked  from 
a  step-ladder,  as  they  are  now 
well  over  10  feet  high.  No  arti- 
ficial manure  has  been  used,  and 
the}'  have  only  been  watered  twice. 
■John  Ingmau  has  been  very  fine 
and  the  largest  Sweet  Pea  I  have 
grown.  Henry  Kckf ord  has  also  been 
good,  but  withme^turns"  in  bright 


'^  HE  P.-eony  among  herbaceous  plants, 
like  its  ally  the  Tree  Pffiony  among 
flowering  shrubs,  stands  unrivalled. 
Time  was  when  the  Pa;ony  was  thrust 
into  any  out-of-the-way  shrubbery 
border  and  huddled  together  with 
hungry  Laurels  and  other  shrubs.  To-day, 
however,  it  is  given  a  position  of  prominence 
in  the  garden. 

Planting  Time. 
The  best  season  of  the  year  for  planting  is 
during  the  early  autumn  months.  We  have 
seen  it  stated  that  the  "  spring-time,  when  the 
plants  have  made  about  6  inches  of  new  growth," 
is  the  time  to  plant.  Nothing  is  more  opposed  to 
ultimate  success  than  this.  The  autumn  is  the 
best,  because  at  that  season  the  new  main  roots 
issue  from  the  rootstock  or  crown,  and  planting  ' 
now  affords  the  Pseony  a  good  opportunity  of 
becoming  quickly  established.  The  P;vouy  is 
impatient  of  removal,  and  such  impatience  is 
manifested  in  greater  degree  ,when  the  work  is 
done  at  an  unseasonable  time. 


Preparing  the  Soil. 

Gross  feeding  and  deep  rooting,  these  plants 
are  only  seen  to  best  advantage  when  the  ground 
is  thoroughly  well  prepared.  In  some  kinds — the 
forms  of  P.  sinensis  especially — the  root  fibres  will 
descend  to  31  feet  or  more,  hence  the  deepest 
cultivation  of  the  soil  is  necessary.  It  is  not  every 
garden  or  locality,  however,  that  can  command 
so  great  a  soil-depth,  but  where  a  P<-Eony  garden 
is  contemplated — and  few  hardy  plants  are  more 
worthy  of  the  honour — special  provision  should 
be  made  for  their  success.  Plenty  of  manure 
must  be  incorporated  with  the  soil,  and  be  buried 
1  foot  deep  or  thereabouts.  The  poorer  soils  are 
liberally  dressed,  and  wet  or  heavy  soils  may  have 
an  addition  of  grit  or  burnt  garden  refuse  as  well. 
Planting  and  Position. 

Where  transplanting  has  to  be  done  it  is 
important  that  the  plants  be  divided  also,  and 
there  are  few  greater  errors  than  that  of  planting 
the  big  clumps  intact.  A  plant  having  three  to 
six  good  crown  buds  apparent  is  suitable,  and 
when  setting  in  the  plants  these  crown  buds 
must  be  covered  about  2  inches  deep  with  the 
soil.  Where  an  immediate  eifect  is  desired  three 
or  more  plants  should  be  arranged  over  a  large 
area,  the  individuals  to  be  not  nearer  than 
18  inches  from  plant  to  plant,  and  farther  apart 
if  possible.  The  best  position  is  an  open  one, 
screened  from  wind  it  may  be  by  shrubs  not  far 
removed,  or  shaded  partly  by  distant  trees,  yet 
away  from  their  roots.  The  Pseony,  happily,  is 
not  prone  to  many  diseases,  but  its  leafage  is 
nipped  in  spring-time  by  frost,  hence  the  above 
suggestion.  When  established  beds  and  clumps 
exist  deluging  with  liquid  manure  and  water 
will  be  found  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  the 
plants,  and  in  dry  seasons  in  perfecting  the 
flowers.  By  adopting  these  few  simple  practical 
details  these  splendid  fragrant  flowering  plants 
may  be  grown  to  perfection. 

The  variety  shown  in  the  coloured  plate, 
Christine  Shand,  is  a  delightful  flower  raised  by 
Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son,  Langport,  Somerset. 
It  is  one  of  the  Anemone-flowered  sort,  with 
guard  petals  of  a  delicate  flesh  colour  and  a  large 
elevated  cushion  of  central  petals. 


VBLL  GROWN   SWEKT   PEAS  (OVER   lO  FEET   HIGH)   IN   DR.    J.    CROOKS'S  OABDEN   AT  AXMINSTER. 
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A  BEAUTIFUL  CKOCUS  (C.  CANCEL- 
LATUS)    AND    ITS    VARIETIES. 

S'l'KAUILV  increiisiag  nuiuljcjr,  u.-ipecially 
fit'  ainateur  gardeners,  enter  upon  the 
ciiltivation  of  the  .species  of  antumn- 
tlowering  Croeus  each  year.  Tliese 
llowers  are  very  beantifnl,  easily 
grown  and  vahialile  for  sheltered  and 
sunny  positions  at  a  time  wlien  tlierc  are  few 
dwarf  plants  in  bloom,  or  to  supplement  those 
which  flower  in  the  sliort  antunni  daj's.  In 
grace  and  beauty  they  are  v.istly  superior  to  the 
Colchicums  or  Meadow  Saiirons.  Their  great 
defects  lie  in  the  little  power  of  resistance  their 
fiagile  blooms  l\ave  to  the  rough  weather, 
and  in  their  dislike  to  open  fully  save  when 
the  sun  shines  upon  them.  A  collection  of  such 
Crocuses  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  things  any 
autunui  gai'den  can  possess.     Among  the  clioiccst 


C  c.  mazziaricus.  whicli  is  white  with  briglit  i 
g(jldon  orange  thi'oat.  Maw  also  rnentiojis  lliat 
the  plant  from  the  I'ithynian  Olympus  is  coloured 
like  C.  aerius,  with  which  it  grows  there,  l>ut  a 
correspondent  of  mine  at  Hroussa,  who  sent  me 
plants  from  Mount  Olympus  some  years  ago 
could  not  find  these,  and  none  appeared  among  the 
conns  of  (J.  aerius  I  had  from  there.  The  point 
of  this  colour  mimicry  is  so  interesting  that  one 
would  have  liked  to  ha\-e  secured  this  variety. 

Crocus  canoellatus,  though  comparatively  small, 
is  a  pretty  little  Croeus.  whose  flowers  arc,  of 
course,  most  pleasing  in  sun,  but  are  geneiall\- 
attractive  also,  even  when  closed,  when  the  outer 
colouring  is  shown,  and  the  feathering  of  the 
coloured  blooms  is  visible.  It  has  proved  hardy 
with  me  for  years,  and  requires  only  the  ordinary 
treatment  of  such  Croci — to  be  planted  with  the 
crown  o(  the  eorm  an  inch  or  so  l>eneath  the 
surface,  and  in  a  light  and  free  .s(jil.  It  is  said 
toJ)e  so  almndant  near  Damascus  as  to  be  collected 
for  food.     As  already  mentioned,  its  geographical 


FHE     FRUIT    GARDEN, 


TORCH   LILIES  OR   FLAiME   FLOWERS   (KNCrilOFIA   SAUNDERSIl) 


and  most  desiraljle  Crocus  sjjecies  is  C.  cancellatus.  i 
a  variable  plant,  both  in  colouring  and  in  time  of 
bloom.  It  is  widely  spread,  and,  as  might  be 
expected,  varies  in  colour  in  dift'erent  districts. 
The  eastern  forms  are  practically  all  of  shades  of 
blue  with  various  markings,  while  those  in  the 
western  forms  are  white  or  pale  blue.  The 
flowering  time  also  varies,  and  in  the  autumn  of 
1906  I  had  flowers  of  C.  cancellatus  and  C.  c. 
cilicious  early  in  October,  and  C.  c.  mazziarieus 
did  not  bloom  until  November  liad  more  than 
half  run  its  course.  This  makes  this  Crocus  all 
the  more  valuable  as  prolonging  the  jjeriod  when 
flowers  are  obtainable. 

So  variable  is  the  colouring  that  it  is  difficult  to 
be  confident  as  to  the  naming  of  some  forms.  Maw 
takes  as  the  typical  C.  cancellatus  the  Oreek  plant, 
.  which  has  palo  lilac  flowers,  Nciued  with  purple. 
He  classes  roughly  together  as  the  variety  cilicicus 
the  Asia  Minor  forms  with  clear  blue  flowers, 
although  he  mentions  pale  blue  and  almost  white 
forms  from  the  same  quarter  as  mentioned  by 
Herbert.       Some   of   these   seem    identical    with 


distribution  is  very   wide,   and   it  extends  from 
the  Ionian  I.slands  to  North-West  Persia. 
Siiiiiii/trti rtd,  Dniiifrinii,  S.   Arnott. 


A   NEGLECTED  TOUCH   LILY. 

(Kniphofia  Saundeksii). 

Althodou  this  Flame  Flower,  Torch  Lily  or 
Red-hot  Poker  has  been  cultivated  in  gardens  for 
twenty  years  it  is  still  one  of  the  best  free- 
flowering  sorts  and  is  especially  fine  in  autumn. 
K.  Saundersii  can  be  highly  recommended  as  a 
border  plant,  and  also  for  massing  in  the  pleasure 
grounds.  It  is  a  form  of  K.  aloides  (syn.  Uvaria), 
and  has  rich  green  leaves  and  bright  orange 
scarlet  flowers,  fading  with  age  to  orange  yellow. 
It  is  a  robust  grower,  some  of  the  stout  flower- 
spikes  being  5  feet  to  6  feet  in  height.  Flowering 
between  the  Kniphofias  in  the  bed  shown  in  the 
illustration  are  Hybrid  Gladioli.  As  the  tton-ers 
are  white  or  some  light  shade  of  colour,  they 
form  a  pleasing  contrast  to  th*  flowers  of  the 
Ivniphofia.  A,  O. 


STRAWBERRIES      FOR     AMATEURS 
IN    LA.TE    AUTUMN. 

FEW  seasons  have  demonstrated  the 
value  of  the  above  fruits  more  than 
tlie  present,  as  not  only  is  the  crop 
good,  but  the  fruits  are  of  good 
quality,  and  a  supply  is  promised 
well  into  October.  I  have  recently 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  perpetual  fruit 
Strawberries  in  several  amateurs'  gardens  in  the 
Midland  counties,  and  St.  .Joseph  was  the  sort 
mostly  cultivated.  Certaitdy  it  was  excellent  in 
every  way.  but  there  are  others  well  worth  a 
trial.  These  I  will  refer  to  ;  at  the  same  time,  I 
would  add  that  those  who  have  not  yet  given  tlie 
autumn  fruiting  sorts  a  trial  may  witli  advantage 
grow  the  first-named,  and  they  will,  I  feel  sure, 
1)6  pleased  (also  interested)  with  the  results.  I 
have  frequently  noted  their  value 
in  the  gaiden  at  this  season.  They 
bear  freely  .and  are  easily  grown, 
at  the  same  time  giving  fruits  at  a 
period  of  the  year  when  they  are 
so  welcome.  As  the  plants  do  well 
much  closer  together  than  the 
summer  fruits  in  gardens  of  limited 
space  the  latter  point  is  worth 
attention,  and  are  therefore  more 
valuable  to  the  amateur. 

Varieties. 
St.  Joseph  heads  the  list  because 
of  its  free-bearing  and  growth. 
Though  the  St.  Antoine  de  Padoue 
is  larger  and  most  valuable  for 
autumn  supplies,  St.  Joseph  is  so 
well  known  that  it  must  always  be 
a  favourite.  It  may  be  liad  in  fruit 
from  .June  to  the  end  of  October  by 
ha\'ing  plants  at  different  stages  of 
growth,  but  as  mj^  note  now  refers 
to  the  latest  suppl3- 1  will  not  dwell 
upon  the  earlier.  By  some  growers 
the  perpetual  varieties  are  obtained 
from  seed  sown  in  autumn  or  in 
early  spring ;  but  doubtless  the 
most  simple  method  of  culture  is  to 
get  runners  from  the  open  ground. 
These  fruit  the  next  season,  and 
if  a  small  piece  is  planted  every 
season  there  will  be  a  good  return. 
St.  .Joseph  is  a  medium-sized  fruit, 
very  juicy,  firm,  dark  red,  and  of 
good  flavour.  This  variety  was 
obtained  by  crossing  an  Alpine 
with  a  garden  variety,  and  it  is 
most  valuable,  as  if  runners  are 
planted  in  the  spring  it  fruits  well 
into  the  autumn,  liut  the  ground 
must  be  well  enriched  with  food. 
St.  Antoine  is  a  larger  fruit  and 
I  Last  season  I  gathered  fruits 
the  first  week  in  November— indeed,  it  keeps 
on  bearing  till  cut  down  by  frost,  and  is 
excellent  in  every  way,  requiring  similar  culture 
to  the  first-named.  This  is  a  cross  between 
St.  Joseph  and  Roj'al  Sovereign.  There  is  also 
a  white  perpetual,  and  it  is  a  novelty  on  that 
account,  but  I  prefer  the  two  above-named  in 
preference  to  it,  though  it  is  by  no  means  a  poor 
fruit ;  it  is  known  under  the  name  of  Louis 
(iautier,  and  is  a  sweet  fruit  and  a  free  cropper. 

Culture. 

To  get  a  supply  in  September  and  October  the 
plants  must  not  be  allowed  to  fruit  in  the 
sumnjer.  An  important  point  is  to  grow  the 
plants  well,  give  frequent  supplies  of  food  in  the 
shape  of  liquid  manui-e  or  moisture  in  dry  seasons 
when  they  are  swelling  up  the  crop.  It  is 
useless  to  allow  old  beds  to  remain  too  long, 
as  the  plants  give  a  mass  of  poor  fruit,  much 
leafage  or  runner  growth,  and  soon  get  exhauated. 


The    newer 
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I  would  advise  several  plantings  in  this  way — a 
spring  planting  of  the  strong  runners  for  the  late 
autumn  supply,  and  a  later  planting,  when  the 
runners  are  obtainable  for  the  earlier  fruits,  I 
mean  for  a  crop  as  soon  as  the  ordinary  sorts  are 
over.  This  is  readily  managed,  as  the  old  plants, 
I  mean  any  that  have  borne  fruits,  produce 
runners  freely,  and  these  detached  from  the 
parent  plant  will  soon  grow  freely,  forming  flow  er 
trusses.  These  for  a  time  should  be  remoxed 
till  the  plants  attain  strength.  For  instance,  if 
the  runners  are  planted  in  April  they  should  not 
be  allowed  to  flower  till  June,  then  a  good  return 
will  be  secured.  Pick  off  the  flower  spikes  of  tlie 
late  plants  till  July  or  late  August,  the  latter 
date  for  an  October  supply. 

Plantini:  and  Position. 
As  before  noted,  planting  is  best  done  in  the 
spring  and  autumn,  but  this  is  not  a  hard  and 
fast  rule.  I  hax-e  planted  every  month  from 
February  to  November,  and  by  so  doing  got 
fruit  from  July  to  Nox-ember.  An  amateur 
would  not  require  so  long  a  supply,  so  that  two 
plantings  maj'  suffice  tor  the  autumn.  The  soil 
should  be  well  worked,  as  it  is  important  to  have 
it  of  a  friable  nature.  If  at  all  heavy  or  clayey, 
lighter  material  should  be  added  in  the  shape  of 
burnt  refuse,  wood  ashes  or  old  mortar  rubble, 
well  incorporated  with  the  soil,  and  a  fair  supply 
of  decayed  stable  manure.  In  very  light  soil 
more  manure  is  required  and  firmer  planting,  and 
the  fruits  ripening  late,  the  latest  fruiters  should 
have  a  well-drained  position,  either  a  south  or 
west  border,  and  in  cold  or  northern  localities 
this  must  not  be  overlooked.  The  plants  do  well 
in  rows,  15  inches  to  IS  inches  apart  and  9  inches 
to  12  inches  between  the  plants  will  give  a  good 
return.  A  little  more  room  will  be  well  repaid 
if  space  is  plentiful  in  good  land.  Old  beds 
should  not  be  kept  over  two  years,  relying  on 
the  young  plants  as  advised.     .      G.  Wythes. 


APPLE    RIBSTON    PIPPIN    AS    A 
CORDON. 

I  SAW  recently  this  excellent  Apple  giving  a 
splendid  return  as  a  cordon  in  an  amateur's 
garden.  The  quantity  and  quality  of  the  fruit 
were  remarkable.  The  trees  were  planted  about 
seven  years  ago,  and  they  have  given  an  excellent 
crop  for  five  years.  As  the  owner  said,  grown 
thus  we  have  had  Ribstons  when  the  same 
variety  on  older  trees  in  the  open  failed  entirely. 
The  trees  were  grown  in  two  positions :  one 
against  a  west  wall,  and  here  they  were  very 
fine,  as  they  had  ample  room  to  extend,  the  wall 
being  high  ;  in  the  other  ease  the  trees  were 
trained  to  a  fence,  and  this  .season  many  fruits 
had  been  removed  to  allow  those  left  to  swell 
and  mature.  Doubtless  many  amateurs  who  like 
the  Ribston  and  who  in  the  past  have  had  canker 
to  contend  with — one  of  the  greatest  evils  the 
Ribston  is  subject  to—would  do  well  to  grow 
this  variety  as  a  cordon.  Only  a  little  summer 
stopping  is  required,  and  the  plants  give  sueli 
perfect  fruits  that  amateurs  would  do  well  to 
plant  in  this  way  for  a  cruiok  return. 
^  ^  O.  W.  M. 
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GATHERING    APPLES    AND    PEARS. 

This  must  now  have  special  attention.  Gather 
each  variety  when  it  is  ripe,  and  the  earliest  first, 
always  bearing  in  mind  not  to  be  too  soon  ;  this 
advice  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  on  the 
minds  of  those  who  have  the  work  to  do.  Fruit 
gathered  too  soon  never  attains  such  good  colour 
and  flavour  as  that  left  long  enough  on  the 
trees  ;  exercise  every  care  so  as  not  to  bruise 
the  fruit.  The  work  of  gathering  Apples  and 
Pears  must  be  done  only  when  the  fruit  is  dry  ; 
upon  no  account  touch  them  when  wet,  whether 
this  is  caused  by  dew  or  rain.  The  place  where 
the  fruit  is  put  should  be  kept  freely  ventilated 
to  carry  off'  the  moisture  that  always  appears  to 
collect  about  newly-gathered  fruit. 


ROSES  WITH  HANDSOME  FRUITS. 

f  i~>  HERE  are  usually  positions  in  a  garden 
where  a  few  species  and  varieties 
of  wild  Roses  can  be  planted  with 
advantage.  Some  of  them  are  admir- 
alile  subjects  for  hedges  or  screens.  In 
summer  we  have  the  flowers,  while  in 
autumn  and  winter  a  number  have  bright  fruits  or 
hips  and  yellow  and  crimson-tinted  foliage.  As  a 
rule  the  bushes  fruit  more  freely  in  ordinary  soil 
rather  than  that  which  has  been  richly  manured. 
The  fruits  vary  from  liright  red  to  black.  Half-  j 
a-dozen  kinds  with  handsome  fruits  are  R. 
macroph3'lla,  bright  scarlet  fruits  '2  inches  in 
length  :  R.  rugosa  and  varieties  (the  Japanese 
Briar),  large,  round,  red  fruits  ;  R.  spinosissima 
(the  Scotch  Rose),  especially  the  variety  altaica  ; 
R.  virginiana  (syn.  R.  luoida),  the  species  illus- 
trated has  bright  red  globular  fruits  ;  R.  alpina 
and  R.  rubiginosa  (the  Sweet  Briar),  including 
the  Lord  Penzance  hybrids.  On  some  fruits  the 
calyx  is  persistent,  while  in  others  it  decays,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  species  illustrated  (R.  virginiana) 
when  the  fruits  approach  maturity.  | 


NOTES     ON     NEW     ROSES. 

(Continued  from  page  .^'ja. ) 
The  Decorative  Rose. 
1  PROPOSE  now  to  deal  with  what  I  consider  the 
most  important  section  of  the  Rose  family,  both 
with  regard  to  its  numbers  and  general  useful- 
ness, I  mean  the  decorative  or  garden  Rose,  the 
Rose  that  all  who  have  a  garden  should  grow. 
I  venture  to  affirm  that  there  are  no  gardens  where 
a  Rose  of  some  kind  or  another  will  not  grow — 
that  no  garden  is  worthy  of  the  name  unless  the 
queen  of  flowers  is  flourishing  there.  Herein  is  the 
task  that  lies  before  the  National  Rose  Society  : 
its  Rose  shows,  its  literature,  its  funds,  should 
be  and  are  all  directed  to  that  one  end — the 
simple  one  of  education — that  the  Rose  may 
find  a  home  in  every  garden,  and  in  every  garden 
be  at  home.  It  is  astonishing  what  a  slow 
process  education  of  any  sort  is.  Rose  growing 
has  made  vast  strides  among  its  devotees,  but 
outside  that  ever-increasing  band  there  is  still, 
one  might  almost  saj',  a  blissful  ignorance,  not 


only  of   the    Rose  itself,  but  of  its  capabilities 
ancf  requirements. 

One  of  the  points  that  is  most  commonly 
overlooked  among  those  who  can  only  find  room, 
say,  for  a  dozen  Roses,  is  that  the  smaller  the 
nuniber  they  grow  the  greater  the  need  of  careful 
selection,  so  that  the  greatest  possible  return  in 
the  shape  of  flowers  may  be  obtained.  As  a  rule, 
however,  one  finds  that  there  has  been  no  selection 
at  all,  the  Roses  grown,  as  likely  as  not,  have 
been  bought  at  an  auction,  or  are  a  cheap  parcel 
that  the  nurseryman  puts  up  at  the  end  of  the 
season,  composed  of  those  sorts  that  he  has  not 
sold  out  of,  the  survival  in  this  case  of  the  least 
fit.  This  Ijrings  me  to  the  point  that  I  wish  to 
emphasise — the  necessity  of  keeping  up  to  date. 
The  best  twelve  Roses  of  ten  years  ago  for 
decorative  purposes  are  no  longer  the  best 
twelve  to-day  ;  and  while  tt  is  generally  agreed 
that  it  is  most  important,  from  the  exhibitor's 
point  of  view,  this  keeping  up  to  date  is  some- 
what overlooked  by  the  non-exhibitor,  so  that 
one  constantly  finds  Rose  gardens  or  Rose  beds 
filled  with  Roses  that  are  not  really  worth 
growing,  or  if  that  is  overstating  the  case,  I  will 
say  that  are  not  the  best  suited  for  the  end  in 
view.  A  singular  case  of  this  want  of  selection 
was  brought  to  my  notice  in  a  garden  attached  to  a 
shooting-box  in  the  North  of  England,  where  the 
owner  was  in  residence  only  from  late  August 
until  October.  Twelve  beds,  each  containing  some 
thirty  trees,  were  entirely  filled  with  old  Hybrid 
Perpetuals.  Some  of  them  never  had  a  flower  on 
after  the  beginning  of  August,  and  the  majority 
had  but  a  sprinkling,  whereas,  if  properly  selected, 
these  beds  might  have  been  a  blaze  of  colour 
practically  for  the  whole  of  the  period  the  owner 
was  in  residence,  so  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
best  to  grow  is  quite  as  important  to  the  grower 
of  garden  Roses  as  to  the  exhibitpr  of  show 
flowers. 

The  classes  that  contribute  to  form  the  garden 
Rose  are  the  Hybrid  Teas,  the  Teas,  the  Chinas 
and  their  hybrids,  the  Polyantha  or  Pompon,  the 
Briars  and  their  hybrids,  and  the  rugosas,  &c. 
I  will  deal  with  them  in  the  above  order.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  Hybrid  Tea  class,  more  than 
any  other,  has  revolutionised  the  garden  Rose, 
and  the  raisers  of  the  first  Rose  sent  out  as  a 
Hybrid  Tea,  Messrs.  Paul  and  Sons,  who  gave  us 
Cheshunt  Hybrid  in  1873,  could  hardly  have 
foreseen  how  popular   this  class  would  become. 
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La  France  and  Captain  Christy  were  sent  oat  as 
Hybrid  Perpetuale,  the  former  in  1867  and  the 
latter  in  the  same  year  as  Cheshuut  Hybrid,  and 
only  afterwards  placed  in  the  Hybrid  Tea  class. 

I  do  not  propose  to  deal  with  any  Rose  sent 
out  before  1900,  nor  in  this  article  with  any  Rose 
that  I  have  not  grown  myself,  and  while  I  may 
mention  a  few  Roses  that  will  produce  exhibition 
blooms,  the  great  majority  will  be  quite  useless 
for  that  purpose,  and  the  standard  set  up  will  be 
the  following:  (1)  Freedom  of  flowers;  (2) 
Length  of  flowering  period  ;  (3)  Habit  of  growth. 
No  Rose  will  be  recommended  that  is  not  strong 
in  all  three  points. 

Betty  (Alexander  Dickson  and  Sons,  1905). — 
This  is  a  garden  Rose  "all  the  time,"  as  the  Yankees 
say,  and  an  exhibition  one  occasionally,  its  large 
petals,  fine  growth  and  unique  colour  all  combine 
to  make  a  bed  of  it  very  striking.  It  is  in  full 
flower  with  me  as  I  write,  and  will  continue  to 
be  so  until  cut  down  by  frost.  This  Rose  was 
worthy  of  the  gold  medal  of  the  National  Rose 
Society,  and  should  be  in  every  garden. 


great  things  of  it.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
Mme.  Abel  Chatenay  was  one  of  its  parents. 

Florence  Pemberton  (A.  Dickson  and  Sons, 
1903). — This  Rose  is  free  enough  to  deserve  a 
place  in  the  garden,  as  none  other  has  quite  ts 
ereamj'  white  colouring.  It  is  a  very  strong 
grower  and  is  well  known  among  exhibitors. 

GeoTfje  Laing  Paul  (Soupert  et  Notting,  1904). 
A  good  carmine-crimson  that  makes  a  fine  bedding 
Rose  ;  good  grower  and  a  fine  button-hole  Rose 
in  the  bud  stage. 

Oustave  Ortmerwald  (P.  Lambert,  1903).  — 
One  of  the  best  Roses  that  this  raiser  has  given  us ; 
very  free  flowering  and  quite  distinct  in  its  shade 
ot  earmine-pink.  It  makes  a  good  standard  and 
flowers  right  up  to  late  October.     Recommended. 

Lady  Waterloo  (Nabonnand,  1902). — I  was 
much  struck  with  this  Rose  on  a  recent  visit  to 
Colchester.  In  my  own  garden  I  grow  it  as  a 
semi-climber,  but  it  is  a  Rose  that  can  be  pegged 
down,  and  treated  in  this  way  it  flowers  more 
freely.  A  thin  Rose,  but  a  very  beautiful  shade 
of  pink  edged  carmine. 


A    WHITE    WISTARIA. 

(WiSTAKIA   MCLTLTCOA   ALBA.) 

The  Chinese  Kidney  Bean  Tree  (Wistaria  chi- 
ensis)  is  frequently  met  with  in  this  country. 
Illustrations  of  large  plants  flowering  in  pro- 
fusion on  houses  and  walls  have  been  published 
several  times  in  The  Gardes.  There  is  also 
a  white  variety,  but  it  is  not  so  free-flowering  as 
the  Japanese  form  illustrated.  In  general 
appearance  W.  multijuga  and  its  varieties 
resemble  the  Chinese  plant.  The  racemes  of 
flowers,  however,  are  much  longer,  and  the 
flowers  are  not  so  closely  arranged  as  in  W. 
chinensis.  Individually  the  flowers  are  rather 
smaller,  but  tliis  is  more  than  compensated  for  by 
a  greater  number  of  blooms  on  each  raceme, 
which  is  sometimes  18  inches  or  more  in  length. 
The  present  is  a  good  time  for 

Plaxtixg  Wistarias. 

They  thrive    in  ordinary  loamy   soil.       When 

planting,  a  barrowful  of  good   fibrous   loam    can 

be  given  tlie  plants  to  start  them,   after  which 

theywill  look  after  themselves.  When 

once  established,  the  Wistaria  soon 

grows  into  a  large  specimen.      The 

usual  method  of   propagation   is  bj' 

layering  young  shoots  in  summer.  We 

usually  meet  with  the  plants  growing 

on   buildings  ;    they    are,    however, 

equally  beautiful  growing  on  arches, 

pergolas   or  on   cage-like   stnictures 

similar  to  the  one  illustrated. 


LILIUM  LONGIFLORUM 
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Earl  of  Warwick  (William  Paul  and  Son,'1904). 
This  Rose  deserves  all  the  good  things  that  have 
been  written  of  it.  Similar  to  or  halfway 
between  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley  and  Dean  Hole  it 
is  freer  flowering  than  either,  and  is  certainly 
as  good  a  garden  Rose  as  Dean  Hole.  A  seedling 
■>f  Mrs.  W.  .J.  Grant  and  Souvenir  de  S.  A. 
Prince,  it  can  be  said  to  have  all  the  good  points 
of  both  parents  and  none  of  their  bad  ones. 

£ldu  Meyer  (Lambert,  1904). — This  is  a  very 
beautiful  Rose  in  colour,  deep  coppery  (almost 
terra-cotta)  yellow,  with  goocf  buds ;  very  free 
flowering.  Its  only  fault  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
flowers  are  rather  too  thin  and  fade  quickly  in 
full  sunlight. 

Etoile  dt  France  (Pemet-Duoher,  1904).— A 
Rose  I  have  decided  to  discard.  I  have  grown  it  for 
tliree  summers  now,  and  it  has  liad  a  fair  chance, 
as  they  have  been  unlike  in  character.  It  will 
not  open  properly,  and  I  have  yet  to  see  a  perfect 
flower  of  it.  It  is  one  of  those  Roses  that  has 
been  very  disappointing,  as  one  was  led  to  sxpeet 


Le  Progres  ( Pemet-Dueher,  1904).— While  I  do 

not  considerjthis  Rose  such  a  goodbedder  as  Mnie. 
Ravar}-,  it  is  a  shade  of  j-ellow  that  is  wanted, 
and  is  a  better  grower  than  most  of  its  colour. 

La  Tosca  (Schwartz,  1900).— This  Rose  has 
taken  a  long  time  to  earn  recognition,  but  it  has 
come  to  stay.  Its  vigorous  growth,  good  habit 
and  the  upright  method  of  carrj'ing  its  fine  large 
flowers  are  all  points  in  its  favour.  Rather  more 
decided  in  its  sliade  of  pink  than  Viscountess 
Folkestone  and  with  flowers  that  keep  their  shape 
better  ;  it  will  not  replace  that  beautiful  variet}'. 
It  makes  a  fine  bush,  and  the  flowers  can  be  cut 
with  verj'  long  stalks  it  desired.     Recommended. 

M9ne.  Edmie  Metz  (Soupert  et  Notting,  1903). — 
This  is  a  better  Rose  than  I  first  thought  it, 
a  first-rate  garden  sort,  free  and  of  good  growth. 
Flowers  should  be  cut  and  not  allowed  to  die  on 
the  plant.  It  requires  plenty  of  water  and  is 
quite  mildew  proof.     Recommended. 

Purify.  Herbert  E.  Molyneux. 

(To  he  continued. ) 


F  the  Lilies  none  surpass  in 
beauty     the     varieties     of 
Lilium  longiflorum.      It  is 
capaljle  of   being  grown  in 
many  ways  and  maj-  readily  be  put 
to  the  same  use  in  garden  and  house 
decoration  as  the   Rose  itself.     The 
majority  of  gardeners  cultivate  this 
Lily  exclusively  in   pots,   and    with 
modem   facilities   in   retarding    and 
etherisation  it  maj-  be  had  in  flower 
fvery  month  of  the  year.     Although 
this  system  is  general  and  enhances 
the  value  of  this  Lily  to  growers,  it 
is  only  one  of  the  ways  whereby  it 
does  8er«ce  in  English  gardens,  and 
as   full    and  clear  practical    instruc- 
tions  were   recently   given    in    The 
Garden    enabling  those   with   only 
elementary  knowledge  to  grow  this 
Lily  in  pots,  I  shall  here  confine  my 
notes  to  its  treatment   as    a    hardy 
plant.    Lilium  longiflorum  is  a  native 
of    China    and    Japan,   where    it   is 
largely   grown    for    export,    and    is 
shipped  in  large  quantities  to  Eng- 
land and  the  Continent  during   the 
winter   and  spring  months.     The  earliest  liulbs 
reach  this  country  from  .Japan  during  October 
and   November,    but    cultivators    will    be    well 
advised    to    procure   them    from    shipments   due 
about  Christmas,  as  these  are  usually  the  best 
ripened  bulbs. 

Position. 
Although  this  Lily  stands  the  sun  well,  it  is 
grown  to  best  advantage  where  there  is  some 
shade  in  the  middle  of  the  daj'.  No  encroach- 
ment by  gross-ieeding  roots  of  trees  or  shrubs 
must  be  allowed  to  enter  the  bed,  while 
ample  shelter  from  winds  can  be  provided  at 
some  distance  without  in  any  way  interfering 
with  the  Lilies.  The  ideal  position  would  be  a 
shrub.- bed  thinly  planted  with  dwarf  peat  shrubs, 
such  as  Kalraja  angustifolia  or  Ledums,  and  the 
surface  of  the  bed  carpeted  by  Eriea  carnea  or 
E.  intermedia.  The  aspect  should  be  some  point 
to  the  south,  where  the  declining  autumn  sun 
may  have  full  access  to  the  befl,  thus  ensuring 
perfect  ripening  of  jthebulbs, 
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Soil  and  Planting. 

Anj'  rich  garden  soil  free  from  lime  and  resting  upon  a  dry  subsoil  will 
yield  excellent  results.  Where  these  conditions  do  not  prevail,  the  position 
should  be  specially  prepared  by  taking  out  the  bed  2  feet  deep,  and  in  the 
bottom  put  6  inches  ot  good  drainage  and  replace  the  soil  removed  by  a 
prepared  compost  of  loam  and  peat  in  equal  parts.  The  peat  is  advisable, 
though  not  necessary,  as  I  have  flowered  excellent  specimens  in  ordinary 
chalky  soil  which  had  only  the  addition  of  decayed  leaves.  In  mild  localities 
L.  longiflorum  may  be  planted  in  autumn,  tliough  it  is  usual  to  defer  this 
till  spring.  The  bulbs  must  be  placed  6  inches  deep,  the  bulb  scales  are  then 
filled  with  sharp  sand  and  some  rich  soil  placed  above  the  bulbs,  which 
will  later  on  form  the  medium  from  which  the  stem-roots  will  draw  their 
nourishment. 

Subsequent  Treatment. 

Drought  proves  fatal  to  Lilies  at  all  times,  so  that  summer  treatment  largely 
consists  in  watering  and  mulching  the  plants,  the  latter  operation  being 
performed  in  May.  Winter  treatment  being  optional,  some  growers  prefer  to 
lift  the  bulbs  in  October  and  store  them  in  moist  sand  during  winter,  replanting 
again  in  March.  Where  the  bulbs  are  left  in  the  ground  all  the  winter  a 
covering  of  some  light  material  should  be  given  as  a  protection  from  frost. 

Varieties. 
L.  longiflorum  is  represented  in  gardens  by  several  forms  ;  the  type  flowers 
in  the  open  during  July,  the  flowers  rarely  exceed  five  in  number  and  are 
carried  upon  stifi'  stems  about  18  inches  high.  It  is  greatly  excelled  by  the 
variety  giganteum  (multiflorum)  not  only  in  size  and  quantity  of  the  flowers, 
but  also  in  the  vigour  of  the  stems.  The  most  distinct  form  and  also  the 
best  garden  plant  is  the  variety  eximium  of  the  Japanese.  It  is  readily 
recognised  by  the  dark-coloured  stems,  the  young  buds  being  tinged  with  the 
same  colour  externally.  It  is  robust,  throwing  up  stems  30  inches  to  .36  inches 
high.  Each  stem  carries  seven  to  ten  enormous  flowers  of  spotless  purity  when 
fully  opened.  It  flowers  during  August  and  September.  This  variety  is. 
I  believe,  the  Takesima  of  English  writers,  the  true  eximium  being  the  Bermuda 
Lily  (Harrisii),  to  which  the  Japanese  form  giganteum  nearly  approaches. 

Time  to  Buy  Bulbs. 
Lily  bulbs  are  composed  of  a  quantity  of  fleshy  scales  arranged  round  a  central 
axis  or  stem,  so  that  unless  carefully  stored  these  scales  readily  dry  up,  causing 
the  bulbs  to  deteriorate.  This  knowledge  governs  the  purchase  and  planting 
of  Lilies,  and  as  every  kind  of  Lily  bulb,  with  few  exceptions  from  .Japan,  can 
be  procured  through  the  trade  at  this  season,  orders  should  be  placed  at  once  : 
delivery  takes  place  in  due  course  some  timeln  October  or  early  November. 
The  bulbs  should  be  carefully  examined  when  received,  and  any  deea3'ed  part 
removed,  after  which  they  are  planted  as  already  described.  The  .Japanese 
Lilies  speciosum  and  auratum  are  generally  delivered  too  late  for  planting 
before  spring.  These  when  received  should  be  unpacked  and  examined,  removing 
any  decaj'ing  matter.     A  layer  of  moist  Cocoanut  fibre  is  then  spread  upon  the 


white  lilies  and  oth-er  hardy  flowers. 


floor  of  a  cool  frost-proof  shed,  the 
bulbs  are  laid  out  in  a  single  layer 
and  covered  by  the  same  material, 
which  keeps  them  sound  and  plump 
oill  planting  time.  The  fibre  must 
not  be  saturated  by  water — simply 
kept  moist.  Sand  of  fairly  sharp 
grain  is  also  suitable,  and  by  many 
cultivators  preferred  to  Cocoanut 
fibre  refuse.  Thomas  Smith. 


LILIUM    longiflorum    IN    WALMSIiATE   HARDENS,  LINUS, 


THE    MADONNA    LILY. 

The  illustration  of  the  white  or 
Madonna  Lily  (Lilium  candidum) 
reminds  one  of  the  beauty  of  this, 
one  of  the  finest  of  summer  flowers. 
It  has  been  a  moderate  success  with 
me  this  year,  the  flowers  opening 
well,  but,  unfortunately,  the  leaves 
were,  as  usual,  badly  diseased,  due, 
I  feel  certain,  to  the  late  spring 
frosts.  Strangely,  the  bulbs  are 
sound,  but  I  shall  not  disturb  them, 
although  advised  to  do  so,  hoping 
that  in  time  the  Lily  will  not  be 
so  badly  afiected.  Many  reasons 
have  been  advanced  for  this  unfor- 
tunate malady,  frost,  however,  to 
my  mind,  being  the  culprit.  My 
bulbs  have  been  planted  about  four 
years,  and  by  a  little  path  in  the 
kitchen  garden,  where  the  effect  in 
flowering  time  is  very  pleasing. 
There  are  two  forms  of  white  Lily, 
one  with  broad  and  one  with  narrow 
starry  petals ;  the  former  ia  the 
more  desirable.  Viator. 
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SIMPLE    HINTS, 


PROTECTION  OF  BEDDING 
PLANTS.— At  this  season  of  the 
year  there  are  always  a  number  of 
iialf-liardy  and  tender  plants  in  beds 
and  borders  that  for  various  reasons 
one  would  like  to  keep  through  the 
winter.  These,  if  allowed  to  remain  where  they 
are,  will  be  killed.  The  number  of  plants  in  the 
greenhouse  at  this  season  is  usually  ample,  so 
that  too  many  must  not  be  lifted  and  the  house 
overcrowded.  It  is  far  better  to  cultivate  a  few 
plants  well  than  to  grow  too  many  for  the  room 
at  command.  Begonias,  Cannas,  Fuchsias  and 
such-like  plants  need  not  occupj^  valuable  space 
on  the  shelves  or  stages.  They  can  be  stored 
away  under  the  stages  or  in  some  eool  place 
where  frost  does  not  penetrate. 

Geraniums. — It  is  usual  to  keep  a  few  of  these 
during  the  winter.  Sufficient  cuttings  of  certain 
varieties  have  perhaps  not  been  obtained,  or  it 
may  be  desirable  to  grow  a  few  larger  plants 
than  it  is  possible  to  obtain  in  one  season  from 
cuttings.  Should  there  be  sufficient  plants  to 
select  from,  pot  up  only  small,  sturdj'  specimens. 
A  few  of  the  larger  leaves  may  be  removed,  but, 
as  a  rule,  no  shoots  should  be  cut  off.  Any  cuts 
made  should  be  dusted  with  finely-powdered 
charcoal  as  a  precaution  against  damping.     The 


LIFTED    FROM    THE    FLOWER    U.\Rl)EN     .VN  U     I'OTTEII 
KEEPIXG    THROUi:H    THE    WISTEE. 


(The  shoots  are   mt   bark  uwderateUt  hardt  and   the   plant 
greenhouse  safe  from  frost. ) 


size  of  the  pots  in  which  the  plants  are  potted 
up  should  be  comparativel_v  small,  as  very  few 
new  roots  are  made  by  the  plants  during  the 
winter.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  pot  the  plants 
into  a  larger  size  in  spring.  Stand  the  Geraniums 
on  a  shelf  in  the  gi-eenhouse,  keeping  the  soil 
only  sufficiently  moist  to  prevent  the  stems 
shrivelling. 

Lohdia. — This  is  one  of  our  best  edging  plants 
for  beds,   borders  and  window-boxes.      A  large 
percentage  of  plants  come  true  from  seeds,  but 
when  plants  are  grown  for  a  particular  position 
it  is  better  to  propagate   them   by  cuttings.     A 
few  plants  lifted  from   the  beds,  cut  back  and 
potted  up,  will  furnish  an  abundance  of  cuttings 
in  spring.     Placed  on  a  shelf  they  will  require  j 
little   attention,    an    occasional   watering    being  i 
sufficient.     A  variety  that  everyone  should  grow  [ 
is  Mrs.  Clibran,  deep  blue  with  white  ej'e. 

i 
Clierry    Pie    (Heliotrope).— This     delightfully 
fragrant  flower  is  deservedly  popular  with  every- 
one.      There   are    two    methods  by   which    the 
plants  can  be  kept  safely  through   the  winter- 
lifting  a  few  of  the  old  plants  and  potting  them  \ 
up,  or  rooting  cuttings  now  and  keeping  them 
through  the  winter.      If   the  former  method  is 
adopted  a  few  plants  will   be   sufficient,  as,  if  j 
started   into  growth  in   early  ( 
spring",  plenty  of  cuttings  will 
be  available. 


Fuelisias. — During  the  past 
summer  these  have  been  a 
feature  in  many  gardens.  The 
showery  weather  has  suited 
them  to  perfection.  To  keep 
them  through  the  winter  select 
a  position  free  from  drip  under 
the  stage  in  the  cool  green- 
house, in  the  cellar,  or  .some 
similar  frost-proof  place.  Look 
over  the  plants  about  once  a 
month  to  see  that  the  soil  is 
not  too  dry  or  the  wood  will 
shrivel.  Should  it  be  desirable 
to  keep  a  large  number  of  the 
old  plants  for  putting  out  next 
year,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
place  the  roots  in  old  potting  ; 
soil  or  ashes.  A  few  of  the  i 
long  growths  can  be  shortened  { 
back. 

WORK    AMONG     THE 
AURICULAS.— The  A.uricula 
now   prepares    itself    for    the  i 
winter  season.      Towards  the  i 
end   of  the  month  the  plants  I 
can  be  removed  to  their  winter 
quarters — frames  facing  south 
or  the  Auricula  house,  where 
they  can  remain  through  the 
next  blooming  season.      The\' 
will   now   require  less   water, 
as   the  air  is  moister  at    this 
season,    and   the    heavy  dews  j 
expected  at  this    time  of   the  ! 
year  also  increase  the  supply 
of  moisture,  but  care  nuist  be 
taken    that    water    does    not 
lodge    in    the    heart     of    the 
])lant,  as  it  ma_v  cause  decay 
to  set  in  and  kill  it.     A\'ater- 
ing  only  should  be  done  when 
the  air  is  mild  and  the  wind 
southward.     If  the  surface  soil 
has    been  encrusted   by    rain. 


kept 


LAXTOX  S    STE.M-FRUITING    STANDjlKD     APPLE 

TREE, 

(An  excellent  type  of  tree  for  small  gardens.) 

damp,  or  stagnated  air,  stir  lightly  with  a  pointed 
stick,  and  at  the  same  time  remo\  e  any  decayed 
leaves.  Continue  to  give  as  much  air  as  possible 
both  by  night  and  daj'. 

APPLE  TREES  FOR  AMATEURS.— The 
accompanying  illustration  shows  a  form  of  Apple 
tree  that  has  been  contrived  by  Messrs.  Laxton 
Brothers,  nurserymen,  Bedford,  and  is  sent  out 
by  them  as  being  especially  well  suited  to  those 
amateur  gardeners  who  having  a  small  garden 
wish  to  get  as  much  fruit  as  possible  from  their 
limited  space.  And  it  seems  to  us  to  be 
particularly  well  adapted  for  the  purpose.  As 
may  be  seen  from  the  illustration,  the  tree  is  in 
the  form  of  a  standard,  but  it  differs  from  the 
latter  in  that  it  bears  fruit  on  the  stem,  and  so 
no  space  is  wasted.  Where  this  form  of  tree 
has  such  an  advantage  over  the  standard  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  grafted  or  budded  upon  the 
broad  -  leave^  Paradise  stock,  whereas  the 
ordinary  standard  Apple  tree  is  worked  on  the 
Crab  stock.  It  takes  years  before  the  latter 
kind  of  tree  eomes  into  bearing,  while  Laxton's 
new  form  of  tree  being  grafted  on  the  Paradise 
stock    begins  to  bear  at  once,   even   before   the 
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head  is  formed.  As  a  rule  standard  Apple  trees 
on  the  Crab  stock  are  not  of  niueh  value  in  a 
small  garden,  for  they  take  up  far  too  much 
room  for  the  (juantity  of  fruit  they  produce. 
Another  point  of  value  in  Laxton's  form  of 
Apple  tree  is  that  it  never  takes  up  so  niucli 
room  as  the  ordinary  standard,  as  it  is  on  the 
dwarfing  stock,  and  at  any  rate  during  the 
first  ten  j-ears  of  its  life  while  the  standard  im 
the  Crab  stock  is  becoming  established  it 
produces  a  great  deal  more  fruit. 

thp:  best  rose  for  beginners.— 

If  I  were  asked  to  name  the  Rose  most  suitable 
for  the  garden  of  a  beginner  I  should  without 
hesitation  recommend  Caroline  Testout.  It  lias 
much  to  recommend  it  ;  in  fact,  its  only  failing  is 
that  it  is  somewhat  wanting  in  fragrance.      tit 


3  feet  or  more  higli,  and  at  the  end  of  September 
bears  a  profusion  of  large  white.  Marguerite-like 
flowers  that  make  a  striking  display.  The  flowers 
are  most  freely  produced,  and  the  plants  last  in 
bloom  for  several  weeks,  making  cliarming  com- 
panions to  the  late  Sunflowers,  the  Michaelmas 
Daisies  and  Japanese  Anemones.  This  Pyrethrum 
will  thrive  almost  anywhere,  either  in  sun  or  in 
half  shade,  or  possibly  full  shade  if  it  has  a  well- 
tilled  soil  in  which  to  root.     Planting  time  will 


a  liouse  wliere  the  atmospliere  is  moist.  Often 
the  seeds  come  up  irregularly,  some  of  the  seedling 
plants  appearing  long  before  others.  It  often 
becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  remove  a  few 
seedlings  at  a  time  from  the  pans,  potting  them 
up  singlj'  into  quite  small  pots.  The  soil  used 
consists  chiefly  of  loam  or  turfy  soil  passed 
through  a  sieve,  and  having  a  little  leaf-soil  an<l 
sand  added.  As  .soon  as  they  are  potted,  the 
little  plants  are  returned  to  the  same  house  and 


note  of  this  most  useful  plant. 

HOW  TO  GROW  CYCLAMEN.  —  The 
Persian  Cyclamen — such  a  useful  flower  for  the 
small  greenhouse  during  the  winter  months,  since 
the  plants  last  in  bloom  for  so  long  a  time — is, 
nevertheless,  rarely  well  grown  by  amateurs  and 
course,  in  the  eye  of  many  this  failing  is  sufficient  beginners,  yet  the  cultivation  is  not  difficult 
to  condemn  a  Rose  at  once,  and  I  must  admit  I  provided  it  is  carefully  carried  out.  The  seed 
that  in  the  case  of  many  Roses  it  would  be  quite  may  be  sown  at  any  time  between  now  and 
sufficient  to  do  so,  but  with  Caroline  Testout  it  is  |  .January   to   produce   plants    to    bloom    not  the 


soon  be  here,  and  all  beginners  should  make  a    placed  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass  ;   in  fact,  it  is 


much  better  that  they  should  be  potted  in  the 
same  house  if  possible,  so  that  they  may  suffer 
no  check  through  being  taken  out  of  doors  even 
for  a  short  while.  Thus  it  may  be  some  time 
before  all  the  seedlings  are  removed  from  tlie 
seed-pans  tn  the  small  pots. 

What  to  Avoid. — Failures  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  Cyclamen  generally  arise  through  fluctua- 
tions in  the  temperature  or  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere    in    the    house   in   which   they   are 


different.     Not  that  it  is  altogether  deficient   in  j  coming  winter,  but  the  following  one.    By  sowing  i  growing.     If   these   occur   the  plants  receive  a 


sweetness,  for  the  flowers  have  a 
though  it  is  not  nearly  so  marked  as, 
for  instance,  in  La  France.  In  the 
first  place,  this  Rose  is  a  vigorous 
grower  and  makes  a  splendid  bush 
and  an  equally  good  standard.  It 
blooms  almost  as  freely  as  any  Rose 
one  could  name  in  July,  and  again 
in  September  and  October  it  would 
be  hard  to  beat  for  profusion  of 
bloom.  The  flowers  are  large  and 
of  a  beautiful  deep  pink  colouring  ; 
but  perhaps  its  greatest  recom- 
mendation is  that  it  grows  so  well, 
and  seems  to  delight  in  growing. 
It  is  hardly  correct  to  say  that  no 
soil  is  too  bad  for  it,  yet  it  will 
certainly  grow  in  soil  that  many 
other  Roses  wiU  not.  However,  that 
is  no  excuse  for  giving  it  bad  soil, 
since  it  so  well  repays  a  little  care- 
ful cultivation.  It  is  a  Rose  that 
all  beginners  should  make  a  note  of 
for  planting  in  November,  and  pre- 
pare the  soil  at  once  by  digging  it 
2  feet  deep  and  mixing  in  some 
manure  with  the  lower  spit.  The 
accompanying  illustration  gives  an 
excellent  idea  of  the  value  of  this 
Rose  in  the  first  week  in  October. 
No  doubt  the  weather  of  September 
was  unusually  favourable  to  the 
development  of  autumn  Roses,  but 
there  are  few,  I  imagine,  that  could 
give  a  finer  display  of  really  good 
blooms  even  in  this  e.xceptional 
j'ear.  Caroline  Testout  belongs  to 
the  Hybrid  Tea  Roses,  the  group 
that  furnishes  us  with  so  many  of 
our  best  garden  Roses.  Other  Roses 
that  are  indispensable  to  the  beginner  are  Mme. 
Abel  Chatenay,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Liberty 
or  Richmond,  Commandant  Felix  Faure,  <J. 
Nabomiand  and  La  Tosea. — T. 

GATHERING  FRUIT.— By  this  time  must 
fruits  will  have  been  gathered,  though  there 
may  still  be  some  of  the  latest  Pears  hanging. 
Medlars  and  Quinces  are  still  on  the  trees  in 
some  places.  The  first  dry  day  should  lie  chosen 
to  finish  up  all  the  work  of  gathering,  for  tlie 
fruits  will  not  improve  by  being  left  on  any 
longer.  Medlars  should  never  be  placed  in  the 
same  store  as  other  fruits,  for  the  moisture 
arising  from  the  latter  will  be  sure  to  spoil  them. 
The  only  place  in  which  they  will  ripen  properly 
is  a  dry  one,  where  they  can  be  kept  cool  as  well. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  AUTUMN  FLOWER.— 
One  of  the  most  useful  plants  for  the  suburban 
garden,  or,  in  fact,  any  garden  where  autumn 
flowers  for  cutting  and  for  border  decoration  are 
required,  is  the  Great  Ox-eye  (Pyrethrum  uligi- 
nosum).     This  handsome  flowering  plant  grows 


fragrance,  i  at    intervals   from 


until   .January   a    long  '  cheek,  and  probably   no  greenhouse  plant  more 


STA.N'1>AKDS  OF  ROSE  CAROJ^TNE  TESTOUT  THE  FIRST  WEEK   IN  OCTOBER.      (Thus  is  an.  admirable  Rune  fur  Oeginiters.) 


succession  of  bloom  may  be  had  in  winter  and 
spring.  In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  stated 
that  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  grow  Persian 
Cyclamen  unless  a  minimum  winter  temperature 


(Xuiekly  resents  a  check  to  its  growth  than  the 
Cyclamen  ;  in  fact,  it  never  really  recovers  from 
a  check,  especially  if  this  happens  to  the  seed- 
ling plants.     The   corm    or    bulb   becomes  hard 


of  5~f  can  be  maintained.  However,  in  a  little  and  development  is  hindered,  with  the  result  that 
greenhouse  this  would  not  be  at  all  difficult  with  the  plants  fail  to  progress  satisfactorily.  Air 
a  good  small  boiler  and  a  set  of  flow  and  return  must  be  given  whenever  the  weather  is  mild  ; 
hot-water  pipes.  The  Cyclamen  is  a  plant  that  in  fact,  the  aim  of  the  cultivator  should  be  to 
the  enthusiastic  gardener  may  well  attempt  to  keep  the  plants  growing  steadily,  and  to  do  this 
grow,  for  it  will  test  his  skill  as  few  other  green-  all  sudden  changes  should  be  avoided.  During 
house  plants  do.  Seed  may  be  sown  now  in  the  winter  months  the  plants  ought  to  be  fairly 
shallow  earthenware  garden  pans,  having  crocks  near  the  glass,  not  more  that  12  inches  or  so 
over  the  holes  for  drainage,  and  filled  almost  to  away,  so  that  they  may  liave  the  benefit  of  what 
the  rim  with  finely-sifted  soil,  consisting  of  loam  light  there  is.  In  the  spring  the  young  plants 
or  turfy  soil  and  leaf -soil,  sand  being  added  freely,  will  be  ready  for  transferring  to  .3-inch  pots. 
This  soil  mixture  is  pressed  fairly  firmly  into  the  i  The  soil  used  at  this  potting  sliould  consist  of 
pans,  although  it  is  not  made  hard.  It  is  then  turfy  soil  three  parts,  one  part  leaf-soil,  together 
made  perfectly  smooth  and  level  by  means  of  a  with  a  fair  sprinkling  of  sand.  From  the  month 
flat  board.  In  order  to  keep  the  surface-soil  of  May  onwards  the  plants  need  plenty  of  fresh 
moist,  and  so  assist  regular  germination,  it  is  a  air,  although  this  ought  to  be  given  so  that  cold 
good  plan  to  scatter  a  little  Cocoanut  fibre  over  it.    draughts   are   avoided.     The  final   potting  into 

!  pots  ih  inches  or  6  inches  diameter,  according  to 
Seeds  and  (Seedfe'njs.-The  seed  will  germinate  I  the  size  of  the  plants,  takes  place  towards  the 
if  the  pans  are  placed  in  a  temperature  of  55"  in  '  end  of  June. 
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FOR    THE    SOUTH    AND    SOUTH 

MIDLANDS. 

Flower    Garden. 

ROSES. — Where  it  is  intended  to  make 
new  beds  of  Roses  next  month  the 
ground  should  now  be  got  ready.  If 
the  soil  is  good  the  ground  need  onh* 
be  worked  to  a  depth  of  3  feet, 
adding  plenty  of  good  cow  manure, 
keeping  it  well  down,  so  that  it  will  not  come  in 
contact  with  the  roots.  On  poor,  shallow  soils  it 
is  necessarj'  to  remove  part  of  the  sub-soil  and 
replace  with  good  loam  and  road  scrapings  that 
have  been  stacked  for  twelve  months  and  dressed 
with  lime.  Hoses  dislike  stagnant  moisture  at 
their  roots,  thus  in  low  situations  or  where  the 
soil  is  heavy  and  retentive,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  drain  the  beds  or  borders  and  lighten  the  staple 
with  burnt  refuse,  coarse  sand,  Sec.  The  beds 
should  be  simple  in  form.  All  trellis  work, 
pillars  and  arches  should  be  firmly  fixed  before 
planting.  If  planting  for  effect,  preference 
ought  to  be  given  to  vigorous  Teas,  Hybrid  Teas 
and  China  Roses  ;  they  are  best  planted  in  masses 
of  one  sort. 

Kitchen  Garden. 
Oigi^imi  and  Trenching. — No  time  should  now 
lie  lost  in  getting  part  at  least  of  this  important 
work  done.  Advantage  may  be  taken  of  dry 
weather  to  wheel  manure  on  all  vacant  ground. 
Whether  the  gi'ound  is  siniplj'  dug  or  trenched, 
it  must  be  roughly  thrown  up  into  ridges.  Even 
with  ground  that  has  been  regularly  trenched  I  am 
not  in  favour  of  bringing  too  much  of  the  bottom 
.spit  to  the  surface.  Ground  that  has  not  been 
regularly  trenched,  and  where  the  sub-soil  is  poor 
or  cold  and  retentive,  ought  to  be  bastard 
trenched.  This  only  differs  from  ordinary 
trenching  in  the  fact  that  the  bottom  spit  is  not 
brought  to  the  surface,  but  is  well  broken  up  in 
the  bottom  of  the  trench,  where  it  remains  after 
working  plenty  of  good  manure  into  it. 

Hardy  Fruit. 

(latheriny  Fruif. — With  the  exception  of  late 
sorts,  most  of  the  varieties  of  Apples  and  Pears 
may  now  be  gathered  and  stored.  Late  sorts 
should  be  allowed  to  hang  as  long  as  possible. 
When  gathering  and  storing,  all  fruit  must  be 
carefully  handled  and  picked  into  baskets  lined 
with  some  soft  material.  Pears  are  laid  out  in 
single  layers  ;  Apples  may  be  stored  in  Ia3'er3 
three  and  four  deep  ;  in  fact,  stored  thus  I  find 
they  keep  much  better  and  longer  than  when  in 
single  layers,  as  is  generally  advised.  When 
storing,  they  should  be  roughl3'  sorted,  keeping 
the  small  and  rough  fruit  apart  from  the  choicer 
samples. 

Plums. — Where  late  Plums  are  still  hanging, 
they  should  now  be  picked  and  laid  out  on  sheets 
of  paper  in  a  cool  room,  where  they  will  keep 
good  for  some  time.  If  not  already  done. 
Filberts  and  Cob  Nuts  should  be  gathered  and 
stored  in  a  cool,  not  over-dry  room  or  cellar: 
they  generally  keep  well  if  stored  in  earthenware 
jars. 

Walnuts  should  be  allowed  to  hang  as  long  as 
possible,  for  if  gathered  too  soon  the  husks  are 
generally  troublesome  to  get  off. 

Fruits  Under  Glass. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  in  the  early  house 
should,  as  soon  as  they  lose  their  leaves,  be  un- 
tied from  the  trellis  and  pruned,  washing  the 
trees  with  some  approved  insecticide.  Wash 
the  glass  and  woodwork  and  limewash  all  wall 
surfaces,  adding  some  flowers  of  sulphur  to  the 
limewash.  The  surface  of  the  border  is  pricked 
over  with  a  digging  fork  and  some  of  the  sour 
surface  soil  removed  and  replaced  with  fresh 
loam,  to  which  some  lime  rubble,  wood  ashes  and 


bone-meal  should  be  added.       Care  should  be 

taken  that  the  borders  are  not  allowed  to  get 
dry  during  the  winter. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Caladiurm,  Gloxinias  and  other  tuberous- 
rooted  stove  plants  that  have  died  down  may  be 
stored  away  for  the  winter,  laying  the  pots  on 
their  sides  in  a  dry  and  warm  position,  or 
shaking  out  the  tubers  and  storing  in  boxes  of 
dry  soil  or  sand.  They  require  at  least  a  tem- 
perature of  5.5°.  Begonias  and  Cannas  may  be 
dried  and  stored  in  any  frost-proof  structure. 
Large  Fuchsias  and  Erythrinas  may  be  stored  in 
dry  sheds.  John  Coutts. 

(Gardener  to  Sir  T.  Dyke  Acland,  Bart. ) 

Killerton,  Exeter. 


FOR    THE    NORTH   AND    NORTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 
The  Resting  Season  of  Plants. — The  time 
has  now  arrived  when  many  plants  are  preparing 
for  a  period  of  rest,  and  to  bring  this  about 
gradually  high  temperatures  at  night  time  sliould 
be  avoided.  In  the  case  of  such  stove  plants  as 
Ixoras,  I>ipladenias,  AUamandas,  &c.,  enough 
water  must  be  given  to  keep  the  young  fibrous 
roots  alive  and  prevent  the  shrivelling  of  the 
wood.  The  best  means  of  affording  water  is  to 
give  a  thorough  soaking,  so  that  the  whole  is 
thoroughly  moistened,  and  then  withhold  water 
until  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  give  it  again. 

fr'ardeniaf.  —  The  old  plants  having  been 
ripened  in  cooler  quarters,  should  be  introduced 
into  heat  and  moisture  to  bring  them  into  flower. 
Younger  plants  ha\'ing  made  satisfactory  growth, 
may  be  placed  in  an  intermediate  house,  not 
affording  too  much  water. 

Fruits  Under  Glass. 
Orchard  Houm  Trees. — There  should  be  no 
delay  in  repotting  the  trees.  Young  trees  may 
be  given  a  slight  shift  and  the  older  ones  turned 
out  of  their  pots  (exhausted  soil  being  removed) 
and  replaced  in  the  same  size  pots,  with  good 
drainage.  The  compost  should  consist  of  turfy 
loam,  a  fair  quantity  of  old  mortar  rubble  and 
bone-meal.  Allow  ample  space  for  a  top-dressing 
to  be  applied  later  on  and  afford  a  good  watering. 
Syringe  the  trees  daily  during  fine  weather. 

Hardy  Fruit. 

Strawberries.  — Runners  should  be  removed  from 
young  plants  that  were  put  out  early,  with  a  view 
to  producing  fruit  next  season.  Let  all  weeds 
be  cleared  away  and  have  the  ground  hoed.  The 
old  plantation  should  be  cleared  through.  The 
available  runners  of  any  scarce  variety  may  be 
removed  and  placed  in  a  narrow  trench  in  readi- 
ness for  planting  out  next  spring,  after  which 
the  plots  may  have  a  dressing  of  half-decayed 
manure. 

Flower  Garden. 

Li/ting  and  Potting  Bedding  Plants. — A  fair 
number  of  old  zonal  Pelargoniums  should  be 
lifted  from  the  beds  and  preserved  through  the 
winter.  Besides  supplying  cuttings  to  make  up 
for  losses  among  those  inserted  in  the  autumn, 
they  are  most  useful  for  bedding  next  year.  For 
convenient  accommodation,  they  must  be  sub- 
jected to  reduction  in  stem  and  root,  afterwards 
placing  thickly  in  pots  or  boxes,  working  soil 
among  the  roots.  Afford  a  light  airy  shelf  or 
stage  during  the  winter.  Heliotrope  for  stock 
may  be  placed  singly  in  pots  just  large  enough 
to  hold  them  as  lifted  with  soil  adhering. 
Eeheverias  require  slight  protection,  and  may  be 
wintered  in  a  cold  frame.  Fuchsias  may  be  stored 
in  boxes  as  lifted  with  balls  of  soil  and  given 
a  stage  in  a  cool  house.  Autumn  Lobelias  should 
be  boxed  up,  using  the  ordinary  soil  from  the 
border  for  this  purpose  and  packing  them  thickly 
together.  They  will  not  require  any  water 
during  the  winter  months  until  pidled  to  pieces 
for  starting  in  the  spring. 


Carpet  Bedding  Plants,  such  as  Alternantheras, 
Mesembryanthemums,  &c.,  will  be  no  longer 
effecti\-e,  but  sufficient  plants  should  be  lifted  to 
provide  stock.  All  sub-tropical  plants  must  be 
lifted,  potted  and  housed  without  delay. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Celery.  — The  latest  batch  now  requires  earthing 
up,  previously  drawing  the  heads  together  and 
tying  with  thin  strips  of  matting.  Avoid  tight 
tying  ;  the  matting  should  be  placed  where  it 
will  be  covered  with  the  soil,  so  that  it  will 
decay  as  quickly  as  possible  and  leave  the  heads 
supported  by  the  soil.  Plants  further  advanced 
may  receive  their  final  earthing  up,  taking  care 
that  they  are  dry  and  the  soil  broken  as  fine 
as  possible. 

Parsley.  — Provision  must  be  made  for  a  supply 
of  fresh  Parsley  throughout  the  winter  months, 
and  if  from  any  cause  that  planted  in  frames 
is  not  healthy,  covering  should  be  provided 
for  placing  over  a  bed  in  the  open  by  the  use  of 
old  lights.  Remove  these  on  fine  days  and  replace 
at  night  when  cold  rains  or  frost  threatens. 
W.  H.  Lambert. 
(Gardener  to  Earl  Grey. ) 

Howich,  NorthuTtiberland. 


BOOKS. 

Fpuit   Bottlingr*— Some    useful 

recipes. — A  handbook  entering  into  practical 
details  on  any  given  subject,  be  it  cookery,  gar- 
dening or  any  other  art,  is  invaluable  when  it 
ministers  to  the  need  of  the  moment.  Such  timely 
help  is  offered  to  us  at  this  season  by  "The  Book 
of  Fruit  Bottling,''  which  is  the  outcome  of  the 
joint  labours  of  two  experienced  ladies,  whose 
names  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  excellence 
of  their  teaching.  We  are  all  apt,  like  the  well- 
known  Vicar  of  Shirley  in  his  charming  letter 
of  introduction  to  this  useful  little  book,  to  draw 
a  contrast  between  the  days  of  our  youth  and  the 
present  degeneracy  ;  but  there  are  few  who  will 
now  dispute  the  fact  that  tlie  swing  of  the 
pendulum  is  carrying  us  back,  at  any  rate  as 
regards  matters  comestible,  to  a  more  thorough 
appreciation  of  the  "  home-made  "  than  prevailed 
a  few  years  since. 

In  the  pages  before  us  we  have  the  scientific 
as  well  as  the  common-sense  principles  of  fruit 
bottling  clearly  laid  down,  both  from  the 
domestic  point  of  \iew  and  on  a  larger  scale. 
There  are  also  diagrams  of  the  best  kinds  of 
apparatus  and  bottles  for  every  purpose.  To 
demonstrate  the  care  with  whicli  minute  details 
are  given  in  the  directions,  we  may  quote  the 
following  passage,  which,  though  written  with 
respect  to  Gooseberries,  is  equally  applicable  to 
the  stone  fruits,  Plums,  Damsons,  &c. ,  now  in 
season.  It  will  be  understood  that  properly 
constructed  jars  for  hermetical  sealing  are 
referred  to,  and  strongly  recommended  as  making 
the  process  more  sure  and  simple,  though  they 
are  not  absolutely  indispensable.  "Pack  the 
fruit  closely  into  the  jars  without  bruising  to 
within  an  inch  of  the  top,  and  fill  up  with  cold 
water  or  syrup  " — for  this  a  recipe  is  given  later 
on  — "  to  the  very  top  of  the  bottle.  Do  not  put 
on  the  cap  at  once,  as  the  water  often  sinks  when 
it  has  worked  its  way  down  among  the  fruit.  If 
this  happens  the  bottles  should  be  filled  up  again, 
as  the  fruit  ought  always  to  be  well  covered. 
.  .  .  The  bottles  are  now  ready  for  capping, 
and  much  of  the  success  depends  upon  the  care 
taken  in  capping.  The  india-rubber  rings  are 
next  put  on.  Have  ready  a  basin  of  hot  water, 
and  before  laying  the  ring  on  the  mouth  of  the 
bottle,  dip  it  into  the  hot  water  for  a  second  or 
two.  This  makes  the  rubber  more  flexible  and 
more"  likely  to  lie  quite  flat,  which  is  an 
important  poiht.  When  the  ring  is  in  its  place, 
put  on  the  metal  cap.     Care  must  be  taken  to 

*  "  The  Book  of  Fruit  Bottling."  By  Edith  Bradley  and 
May  Crooke.  Published  by  .Tohn  Lane,  the  Bodlev  Head, 
London. 
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place  it  on  the  bottle  perfectly  straight.  The 
spring  clip  is  then  put  on.  .  .  .  The  bottles 
are  now  placed  in  the  steriliser  (i.e.,  boiler). 
They  should  stand  just  clear  of  each  other. 
A  sufficient  <iuantity  of  cold  water  is  put  in  to 
cover  the  bottle  tliree  parts  of  the  way  up.  The 
lid  is  then  put  on  and  tlie  thermometer  screwed 
into  its  socket.  The  temperature  generally 
registered  at  this  stage  is  about  &)°.  It  is  very 
I'radually  allowed  to  rise  till  it  reaches  1.5.5°.  An 
increase  of  2°  a  minute  is  rapid  enough.  If  tlie 
temperature  is  allowed  to  go  up  with  a  rush  tlie 
skin  of  the  fruit  in  the  bottles  will  be  cracked. 
It  nearly  always  takes  an  hour,  if  not  more, 
before  the  required  temperature  is  reached.  The 
bottles  should  be  kept  at  15.5°  for  forty-ti\e 
minutes.  If  gas  or  oil  is  used  for  the  heating 
this  is  easily  done  by  regulating  the  flame.  .  .  . 
At  the  end  of  forty-five  minutes  the  bottles  are 
taken  out  and  put  to  cool. " 

These  directions  are  so  clear  and  simple  that  to 
go  wrong  in  following  them  would  be  impossible, 
and  every  page  is  packed  with  such  practical 
details.  Other  chapters  deal  in  the  same  lucid 
style  with  jam,  jelly  and  marmalade  making. 
One  recipe  may  be  cited  here  for 

M.\KiNii  (jcREEM  Tomato  Jam, 

a  preserve,  by  the  way,  not  so  well  known  nor 
appreciated  with  us  as  it  is  with  Americans, 
whether  made  of  the  ripe  or  unripe  fruit :  "(iather 
the  fruit  freshly  and  wipe  over  with  a  soft  cloth 
to  remove  all  grit.  Cut  it  open  and  remove  all 
seeds.  To  every  pound  of  fruit  allow  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  sugar.  Put  the  fruit  and 
sugar  into  a  pan,  and  to  every  121b.  allow  three- 
quarters  of  a  pint  of  cold  water.  Add  one  lemon 
very  finely  sliced  to  every  ■lib.  of  fruit  and  sugar. 
Bring  the  whole  to  the  boil,  and  keep  boiling  till 
the  syrup  is  quite  thick.'' 

Such  interesting  topics  as  dried  and  candied 
fruits  and  home-made  wines  and  cider  are  not 
left  out.  It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  some 
surprise  that  there  is  no  chapter  devoted  to  the 
various  savoury  condiments,  such  as  Tomato 
sauce  and  chutney,  which  owe  the  staple  of  their 
ingredients  to  the  same  kinds  of  fruit  as  are 
used  to  so  good  purpose  in  sweet  confections. 
A  certain  excellent  domestic  "  reli.sh,"  appro- 
priate with  cold  viands,  which  has  for  its  basis 
the  homely  green  Gooseberry,  occurs  to  mind  in 
this  connexion.  We  are  particularly  glad  to  call 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  this  concise, 
practical  and  suggestive  treatise,  because  there 
has  been  abundant  evidence  from  the  numerous 
enquiries  which  have  reached  us  of  late  that  the 
subject  of  fruit  bottling  and  preserving  is  one  of 
wide-spread  and  increasing  interest. 

Rock  and  Alpine  Gardening-.  — 

This  is  a  most  useful  little  treatise  on  the  making 
and  planting  of  rock  and  alpine  gardens,  and  can 
hardly  fail  to  interest  that  increasing  number  of 
amateur  gardeners  who  like  to  add  to  their 
gardens  a  collection  of  rock  and  alpine  plants. 
There  are,  perhaps,  more  failures  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  these  plants  than  any  others,  and  the 
truth  is  the  amateur  needs  a  reliable  book  to 
guide  him  when  he  commences  to  grow  them. 
The  author  of  this  work  has  had  a  long  experi- 
ence in  the  making  of  rock  and  alpine  gardens, 
and  he  writes  therefore  with  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  subject.  His  remarks  are  couched  in 
plain  language,  with  the  result  that  the  book  is 
what  it  aims  to  be — a  practical  guide  to  those 
wishing  to  make  or  improve  their  rock  and  alpine 
gardens  and  to  provide  with  suitable  conditions 
the  special  plants  needed  for  their  embellishment. 

Gardening-  in  Town  and  Suburb.t 

The  title  pretty  well  indicates  the  scope  of  this 
work,  which  is  designed  to  meet  the  wants  of 
amateur  gardeners  living  in  the  suburbs  of  large 
towns,  and  to  point  a  way  out  of  the  many 
difficulties  that  beset  them  in  their  gardening 
experiences.  The  author  endeavours  to  intro- 
duce original  ideas  in  the  treatment  of  the 
suburban    garden,    and     advises    that     reliance 


should  be  placed  chiefly  on  Roses,  herbaceous 
perennials  and  bulbous  plants.  He  insists  on 
full  use  being  made  of  all  available  space,  and 
points  out  that  the  walls  should  not  be  allowed  to 
serve  merely  as  boundaries,  but  must  be  covered 
with  climbing  plants  and  be  made  part  of  the 
garden  itself.  Full  lists  of  the  most  suitable 
sorts  of  plants  for  town  and  suburban  gardens 
are  given  at  the  end  of  each  chapter ;  for 
instance,  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  on  Roses 
come  lists  of  the  best  Roses,  the  best  bulbs  are 
given  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  on  Bulbous 
Plants  and  so  on.  Separate  chapters  are  devoted 
to  Window  Gardening,  Plants  in  Rooms,  Car- 
nations and  Pinks,  Lilies,  Bulbs  in  Fibre,  Roses, 
Shrubs,  Climbing  Plants,  Annuals,  Fruit  Trees, 
The  (Greenhouse  and  other  subjects.  The  book 
is  well  illustr.ited  from  photographs  and  by 
sketches. 

Every  Man's  Book  ot  the  Green- 
house (Unheated).J— This  book  treats 
fully  of  the  plants  most  suitable  for  cultivation  in 
the  unheated  greenhouse.  Considerable  promi- 
nence is  given  to  a  large  number  of  alpine  and 
bulbous  plants,  which  are,  of  course,  specially 
suitable  for  the  cold  greenhouse.  Perhaps  no  one 
knows  the  needs  of  this  class  of  plants  better 
than  the  author,  and  the  information  he  gives  is 
therefore  essentially  practical  and  of  value.  Few 
know  of  the  many  delightful  plants  that  can  be 
grown  in  an  unheated  greenhouse,  and  as  some 
of  them  bloom  m  early  spring,  before  there  is 
much  in  flower  out  of  doors,  they  are  especially 
welcome.  This  book  is  profusely  illustrated  from 
photographs  by  Henry  Irving,  a  large  number 
of  the  plants  described  being  also  illustrated. 
It  is  a  pity  that  several  errors  have  crept  into 
the  titles  of  the  illustrations.  As  the  plants  are 
correctly  described  in  the  text,  this  is  the  more 
remarkable. 


THE   KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

SWEET     EENNELS. 

[In  reply  to  "  W.  /?.''] 

1HAVE  grown  both  the  long  Sweet  Fennel 
(Fceniculum  officinale)  and  Finocchio  (F. 
dulce).  The  former  F.  officinale  is  sown 
this  month  (September)  to  give  a  crop 
early  next  spring.  When  it  is  shooting  up 
to  flower  the  stems  are  eaten  while  they 
are  young  and  tender.  Finocchio  is  sown  during 
spring  to  give  a  summer  crop,  and  in  early 
summer  for  autumn  use.  The  bases  of  the  leaves 
form  large  sheaths  close  to  the  ground,  this  results 
in  an  enlargement  generally  about  the  size  of  a 
hen's  egg  or  perhaps  larger.  It  is  this  swollen 
part,  not  the  root,  that  is  used.  It  is  generally 
cooked  like  celery,  and  may  be  used  green  or 
blanched.  It  may  be  blanched  by  drawing  a 
little  soil  to  it  about  ten  days  before  it  is 
required  for  use.  It  is  an  annual,  and  of  course 
no  use  after  it  has  run  to  seed.  They  both  do 
well  under  ordinary  garden  cultivation  ;  Finocchio 
especially  benefits  by  frequent  watering  if  the 
weather  is  dry.  They  may  be  sown  in  drills 
from  18  inches  to  2  feet  apart.  In  Italy  they  are 
both  regarded  as  a  great  delicacy,  but  are,  I 
suppose,  practically  unknown  at  home. 
John  Coutts. 
(Gardener  to  Sir  T.  Dyke  Acland,  Bart. ) 
Killerton  Gardens,  Exeter. 


Pea,  as  last  season  in  the  Midlands  an  amateur- 
had  excellent  pods  of  the  above  variety  well 
into  November.  Soil  is  an  important  point,  as. 
late  Peas  on  a  gravel  soil  often  fail.  This  should 
not  be  oN'erlooked,  as  time  and  materials  are- 
wasted,  and  as  many  amateurs  have  none  too. 
much  room,  it  is  well  to  grow  such  crops  as  are 
reliable.  Of  course  it  is  now  a  question  of 
culture  for  another  season,  and  Late  Queen  should 
not  be  overlooked  where  autumn  Peas  are  liked. 
It  is  a  distinct  Marrowfat  variety,  a  broad  pod' 
and  a  dwarf  grower,  about  .3  feet  high  ;  this  is  a, 
gain,  as  tall  Peas  require  so  much  room.  It  has 
other  good  points  worth  noting  ;  the  plant  is  a 
robust  grower,  and  this  season,  after  so  much  rain, 
and  sunless  weather,  I  note  that  there  is  perfect 
freedom  from  mildew,  and  the  plants  have  set  a 
splendid  lot  of  pods  which  promise  well.  By 
growing  such  sorts  as  the  a'bove,  the  amateur- 
may  have  this  favourite  vegetable  for  nearly  six. 
months  in  the  year.  The  seed  should  be  sown, 
thinly  in  good  land  in  May,  .June  or  July^ 
according  to  the  locality.  G.  W.  E. 


PEA  LA.TE  QUEEN  IN  OCTOBER. 

Those  who  have  what  is  termed  a  good  holding 
soil,  that  is  a  soil  of  good  depth  and  of  firm 
texture,   may  grow   with    advantage    the   above 

^  "Rock  and  Alpine  Gardening."  By  H.  Hemsley.  W.  H. 
and  L  Collingridge,  Aldersgate  Street,  E.G.    Price  3s.  Od. 

t  ''Gardening  in  Town  and  .Suburb."  By  Harry  H. 
Thomas,  Assistant  Editor  of  THE  Garden.  Longmans, 
Green  and  Co.,  3!),  Paternoster  Row,  E.C.   Price  2s.  Sd. 

t  "Every  Man's  Book  of  the  Greenliouse  (l-nheated)." 
By  Walter  Irving  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  Hodder 
and  8toughton,  Paternoster  Row.    Price  5s.  nett. 


A    GOOD    RUNNER    BEAN— PRIZE; 
WINNER. 

RuNNEK  Beans  are  so  much  grown  by  amateurs,, 
often  as  a  screen  or  on  a  fence,  that  it  is  well  to. 
note  any  variety  that  is  specially  deserving  of 
good  culture.  In  this  respect  I  think  Prize- 
winner is  one  of  the  best  in  cultivation.  I  am- 
aware  size  in  all  cases  does  not  denote  quality^ 
but  in  this  case  the  quality  is  excellent,  and  it 
crops  very  freely  ;  in  addition,  it  seeds  well.  I 
recently  saw  it  grown  on  arches  over  a  walk,, 
and  it  had  a  pretty  effect,  the  long,  handsome 
pods  being  freely  produced  made  it  most  effective. 
One  great  advantage  Prize-winner  has  over  older 
sorts  is  its  thick,  fleshy  pods  and  freedom  from 
coarseness.  Each  pod  is  long,  straight  and  hand- 
some, and  its  superb  table  quality  should  make 
it  a  great  favourite  with  amateurs.  This  season 
Runner  Beans  in  some  localities  were  very  late 
in  bearing,  but  I  find  the  above  was  one  of  the 
earliest  to  mature,  and  if  the  pods  are  gathered 
young  it  is  delicious  when  cooked  whole.  Gather 
regularly.  W.   S.   F, 


SPINACH    BEET. 

Why  do  not  more  people  grow  the  Spinach  Beet '! 
Sown  in  drills,  15  inches  apart,  the  first  week  in 
May,  one  can  begin  picking  in  August  (when  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  get  good  Spinach),  and 
can  continue  to  do  so  till  the  end  of  April  from 
the  same  plants.  Xo  matter  how  severe  tlie 
weather  this  always  seems  to  grow. 

St.  Peters,  Kent.  W.  P.  Wood. 


TWO  GOOD  FRENCH  BEANS. 

I  CONSIDER  Epicure  one  of  the  most  useful  Beans 
in  cultivation.  It  was  introduced  four  or  five 
years  ago  and  belongs  to  the  climbing  section  of 
French  Beans.  The  pods  when  cooked  whole  (as 
they  always  should  be)  are  very  rich  and  full- 
flavoured,  and  the  seeds  when  nearly  ripe  also- 
make  an  excellent  dish.  Those  who  have  not 
tried  this  Bean,  and  who  appreciate  the  rich 
flavour,  will  never  be  without  it.  Another  good 
new  Bean  is  Green  Gem  ;  this  is  a  dwarf.  The 
pods  are  excellent  when  cooked  young  ;  but  the- 
point  that  appeals  particularly  to  me  is  that  the- 
seeds  when  ripe  are  of  a  delicate  pale  green- 
colour,  and,  besides  being  ot  good  flavour  when 
cooked,  make  a  most  novel  and  attractive  dish 
and  a  pleasant  change  from  the  ordinary  every- 
day vegetables. 

Rye.  F.   H.   C. 


RUNNER    BEANS. 

It  is  astonishing  how  accommodating  Runner 
Beans  are.  Having  a  useless  heap  of  soil  at  the 
foot  of  a  fence  facing  north  I  sowed  a  few  seeds 
of  Runner  Beans  there  in  early  summer,  and  they 
have  grown  quite  an  excellent  crop.  W, 
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TO 


ANSWERS 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answers.— rA«  Editor  intends 
to  make  THE  Garden  helpful  to  all  readers  who  deeire 
assistance,  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may  be, 
•and  with  that  object  im.ll  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
'*  Answers  to  Corre^ondents"  column.  All  communica- 
turns  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  KWTOR  of  The 
Oabden,  so,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W.C  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the 
paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be 
on  a  separat<,  piece  of  paper. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 
FlOWeP  beds  (Ptrmaiitnl  Beds).— Good 
lierbaoeous  perennials  that  would  give  flowers 
throughout  a  long  period  are  Doronioum  Harpur 
Crewe  (April  and  May),  Flag  Irises  and 
Pyrethruras  (June),  Delphiniums,  Geuni  eoeci- 
meura  and  (>.  Heldreiehii  (-luly  and  August), 
Japanese  Anemones  (August  and  September) 
and  Michaelmas  Daisies  (October).  Instead  of 
having  three  or  four  kinds  only  it  would  be 
far  better  to  grow,  say,  about  a  dozen  kinds, 
for  such  a  small  collection  excludes  many 
splendid  plants.  Wallflowers  (April),  late 
Tulips  (May),  Gaillardias,  Campanulas,  Pinks, 
Lupines,  Coreopsis  and  Carnations  (June — July), 
Montbretias,  tJladioli  and  Phloxes  (August), 
early-flowering  Chrysanthemums  and  Helianthus 
(Sunflowers)  for  September  and  October  are  all 
indispensable.  Then  there  are,  of  course,  Roses 
and  Sweet  Peas. 

Naturalising:    butterflies    (P.    C. 

Parr). — I  am  sorry  if  I  misunderstood  thetenour 
•of  your  letter.  Of  course,  the  only  way  to 
breed  butterflies  is  to  obtain  their  eggs,  cater- 
pillars or  chrysalides,  and  unless  you  can  collect 
them  yourself  or  find  some  local  collector  to  do 
so  I  can  only  recommend  that  you  should  apply 
"to  some  of  the  dealers  in  such  things.  H.  W. 
Head,  Scarborough,  advertise  that  they  keep  a 
large  stock  of  ova,  larva?  and  pupfe  of  Lepi- 
•doptera.  Watkins  and  Donoaster,  .3fi,  Strand, 
W.C. ,  or  J.  T.  Crockett  and  Son,  7a,  Prince's 
Street,  Cavendish  Square,  W. ,  may  keep  them 
or  be  able  to  say  where  they  may  be  obtained. 
Having  obtained  them  you  must  procure  proper 
■breeding  cages  for  rearing  them  in,  and  take 
care  that  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  cage  is 
xight  and  that  the  temperature  is  not  extreme. 
Turning  out  butterflies  has  often  been  tried 
before,  but  without  much  success.  Local  collec- 
tors, who  are  responsible  for  the  scarcity  of  these 
insects,  are  sure  to  catch  them. — G.  S.  S. 

Alterlngr  a    border    (H.   J.    c.).—a 

border  facing  north-east  has  a  very  unpromising 
.aspect,  but  provided  the  soil  is  well  drained, 
either  naturally  or  artificialh'.  a  fair  number  of 
plants  may  be  grown  there.  It  is  important  that 
1;he  soil  be  well  dug  18  inches  or  2  feet  deep, 
■and,  if  poor,  it  should  be  enriched  with  farmyard 
manure.  We  should  be  inclined  to  leave  the  Ivy 
alone,  it  makes  an  excellent  fence  covering,  and 
if  clipped  in  the  spring  the  young  leaves  are  very 
attractive.  You  will  get  the  best  effect  by 
planting  bold  groups  of  each  sort  of  plant,  placing 
the  evergreen  and  less  showy  plants  where  they 
-will  give  effect  to  the  more  brilliant  and  free- 
flowering.  Helianthus  Miss  Mellish  and  H. 
decapetalus,  Pyrethrum  uliginosum,  Rudbeckia 
■Golden  Glow,  Golden  Rod  (Solidago  Virgaurea), 
Michaelmas  Daisies,  Spiraea  Aruneus  and  Japanese 
Anemones  would  all  make  a  good  show  and  are 
tall  plants,  3  feet  to  5  feet.  Then  Lobelia 
•oardinalis  Queen  Victoria,  Flag  Irises  (I. 
germanica  var. ),  Day  Lily  (Hemerocallis),  St. 
-John's  Wort  (Hypericum  moserianum).  Cam- 
panula  persicifolia   and    var.   alba,   C.    latifolia. 


Lupines,  Sweet  Peas  (a  few  clumps),  Gypsophila 
paniculata  and  double  variety,  Galega  Hartlandi, 
Doronicum  Harpur  Crewe,  Wallflowers,  Daffodils, 
and  Tulips  would  all  grow  with  at  least  fair 
success.  Clematis  Jackmani  and  Polygonum 
bald.'sehuanicum,  and  climbing  Ro.ses  Felieitt- 
Perpetue,  Aimee  Vibert,  Crimson  Rambler, 
Dorothy  Perkins,  Flora  and  Conrad  F.  Meyer 
would  doubtless  thrive.  Of  dwarf  Roses  such 
as  Frau  Karl  Drusehki,  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay, 
Mrs.  Laing  and  Caroline  Testout  would  do 
best,  but  we  should  not  rely  too  much  upon 
dwarf  Roses. 

Seedling  Sweet  Pea  {R.  S.).— The  flower  sent 
has  most  probably  come  from  a  stray  seed  which  has 
found  its  way  liy  accident  into  the  stock  of  Countess 
.Spencer.  Instead  of  being  a  new  colour  it  is  an  extremely 
old  one,  and  the  variety  possibly  had  a  name  in  the  very 
early  days  of  the  late  Henry  Eckford.  Judging  by  the 
blooms  as  they  are  at  present,  we  should  advise  you  to 
throw  away  every  seed,  as  we  do  not  consider  the  variety 
worthy  of  perpetuation.  It  the  flower  had  the  waved 
standards  of  Countess  .Spencer  when  it  was  at  its  best  the 
case  would  be  altered,  and  we  should  like  to  see  blooms 
in  perfect  form  next  season. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 
IVIulching-    Roses    on    light    soil 

{W.  D.). — We  do  not  much  care  for  peat  moss 
manure  for  mulching  purposes,  as  it  la3's  rather 
close  and  excludes  air  too  much  from  the  soil. 
What  would  be  best  of  all  for  such  a  soil  as 
yours  would  be  to  give  the  soil  a  good  coating  of 
cow  manure  early  in  the  .spring  and  have  this 
just  turned  under  the  surface.  Then  from  May 
onwards  take  care  to  use  the  hoe  freely  and  keep 
a  thoroughly  good  tilth  or  loose  surface.  This 
makes  the  best  mulch,  and  allows  I  he  warmth  of 
the  sun  to  enter  and  also  the  air,  especially  if 
the  hoeing  is  done  at  least  once  a  week.  Some 
of  the  manure  may  be  moved  in  the  hoeing,  but 
that  will  do  no  harm,  as  it  .soon  becomes 
pidverised  through  the  action  of  the  air. 

Selections   of    Roses   (Pose-hed>i).~'li 

you  wish  to  have  one  bed  entirely  of  Richmond, 
then  the  other  round  bed  might  be  filled  with 
Hugh  Dickson  or  Warrior  ;  all  these  are  vigorous 
growers.  Richmond  bears  flowers  that  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  Liberty,  but  the  plants  are  of 
stronger  growth.  Duke  of  Edinburgh  is  a  strong 
grower  and  might  be  used  instead  of  Hugh 
Dickson  or  Warrior  (scarlet-crimson),  but  you 
would  probably  get  more  flowers  from  the  others. 
We  should  prefer  to  plant  the  central  oblong 
bed  with  three  crimson  or  red  sorts,  viz.,  Rich- 
mond, Hugh  Dickson  (placing  this  in  the  centre 
as  probably  the  strongest  of  the  three)  and 
Warrior.  Then  the  two  oval  beds  we  should 
plant  with  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay  and  La  Tosca. 
Both  are  splendid  Roses  and  should  do  well  with 
you.  If  you  decide  to  plant  each  of  the  side 
round  beds  with  a  crimson  sort,  then  three  good 
ones  for  the  central  bed  are  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay, 
La  Tosca  and  Sulphurea. 

Scarlet  exhibition  Roses  (IF.  H.  S.).— You 
already  possess  in  Duke  of  \\elliugton,  Victor  Hugo, 
Prince  .\rthur,  itc,  the  best  Koses  of  this  colour,  but  you 
could  well  add  the  following :  Hugh  Dickson,  Commandant 
Felix  Faure,  Duke  of  Albany,  Duchess  of  Bedford  and 
Richmond. 

Mildew  on  Roses  (Hildewy.—A  preparation  re- 
commended by  rosarians  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of 
mildew  is  called  MoEftic,  which  is  made  by  the  Mo-Eftic 
Company  of  Bradford  It  is  said  to  cure  mildew,  which,  as 
you  have  found,  is  one  of  the  worst  troubles  of  the  Rn.se 
grower.  It  is  an  excellent  plan  when  the  disease  first 
shows  itself  to  dust  the  affected  leaves  heavily  with  flowers 
of  sulphur.  Thistendstopreventthemildewspreading  as 
much  as  it  otherwise  would  do.  If  you  get  Mo-Ettic  you 
would  have  full  instructions  with  it  It  is  important  to 
gather  and  burn  all  leaves  in  the  autumn 

Standard  and  climbing  Roses  (It.  S.)  —Two 
of  the  best  rambling  Roses  are  Dorothy  Perkins  and 
Crimson  Rambler,  but  they  do  not  grow  well  on  walls. 
One  of  the  best  crimson  Roses  for  a  wall  is  Francois 
Crousse,  a  vigorous  grower,  bearing  good  bright  crimson 
flowers.  Another  that  would  suit  your  purpose  is  Noella 
Nabonnand,  a  handsome  dark  crimson  climbing  Tea  Rose 
that  grows  very  strongly.  If,  as  we  understand,  you  also 
want  two  yellow  climbers  for  the  wall.  Bouquet  d'Or  and 
William  Allen  Richardson  would  be  suitable  Two  good 
yellow  Roses  for  standards  are  Mme.  Ravary  and  Mme. 
Pierre  Cochet. 


^Jh^    ^""P^?^.   ^=    *     bedding     Rose    (A. 

iriUtaiii.snn).—WK  do  not  suppose  this  variety  will  ever 
supplant  Mme.  Ravary  as  a  bedding  Rose,  for  its  growth 
IS  not  nearly  so  free.  It  is,  however,  a  more  golden 
colour,  and  the  colour  does  not  bleach  so  much  in  the  sun 
as  the  older  sort.  When  thoroughly  established  it  is  a 
splendid  Rose,  and  if  you  require  two  beds  of  this  colour 
one  of  them  should  certainly  be  Le  Progrfes,  but  if  only 
one,  then  plant  Mme.  Ravary. 

Rose  foliage  disfiguped  (./.  J.  S.).— The  leaves 
of  your  Rose  trees  are  affected  with  the  black  blotch  or 
spot.  \  on  can  do  not  ing  to  cure  it  no  so  late  in  the 
season.  It  would  be  advisable  to  transplant  the  Roses 
this  autumn,  in  November,  moving  them  to  a  fresh  bed  or 
border  in  another  part  of  the  garden  If  you  are  obliged  to 
replant  the  Roses  in  the  same  bed,  have  the  surface  soil  f(.r 
2  inches  or  :f  inches  deep  burned,  or  else  bury  it  2  feet  deep 
Make  sure  that  the  bed  is  well  drained.  Prune  the  plants 
hard  next  sprnig  and  spray  witli  lioirteaux  mixture  just 
before  the  buds  burst  into  growth. 
„.Whlte  Hybrid  Tea  Rose  fop  bedding  (J. 
tt!«ra»i.«m).  -There  is  no  leally  pure  white  Rose  in  this 
class  that  could  be  considered  good  for  bedding.  Perhaps 
the  nearest  approach  to  one  is  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria 
or  Mrs.  David  McKee.  Both  are  a  very  beautiful  pale 
lemon-white.  .Souvenir  du  President  Camot  is  a  blush 
white,  and  Admiral  Dewey  is  of  the  same  shade,  with  a 
splendid  habit  of  growth  and  erect  blossom.  There  is 
also  a  very  pretty  little  Rose  named  Marjorie.  It  has  a 
very  delicate  pink  centre,  otherwise  the  effect  is  white  in 
the  mass.  Of  the  names  mentioned  our  preference  would 
be  for  Kaiserin  Augusta  A'ictoria. 

Two  year  old  Rose  plants  (C.  B.  S.).-If  the 
two  year  old  plants  are  vigorous  and  have  made  several 
good  growths  this  season,  we  should  prefer  these  to  the 
yearling  plants ;  but  sometimes  such  plants  are  in  a 
stunted  condition,  and  when  transplanted  they  do  not 
recover  from  such  a  state  very  rapidly.  We  should  much 
prefer  two  year  old  plants  of  Rambler  Roses  if  really 
healthy,  as  they  contain  a  good  number  of  lateral  shoots 
which  would  produce  bloom  the  first  year  if  the  plants  are 
cut  back  to  about  3  feet  at  the  time  of  planting.  As  soon 
as  they  have  well  laid  hold  of  the  soil  then  they  will  send 
up  fine  long  growths  from  the  base. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 
Fig  trees  not  fruiting:  (Ji^-  Hood).— 

The  best  thing  to  with  your  young  barren  Fig 
trees  is  to  have  them  lifted  entirely  out  of  the 
border  and  replanted  in  new  soil.  This,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  will  result  in  converting  them  to 
fruitfulness,  possibly  not  the  first  year,  but  in 
the  second  and  subsequent  ones.  In  lilting,  be 
careful  to  preserve  the  roots  as  intact  as  possilile, 
and  before  replanting  cut  back  all  the  long 
strong  roots  the  trees  may  have  to  half  their 
length,  but  not  the  short  fibrous  ones.  In  re- 
planting, be  careful  to  work  the  soil  well  among 
the  roots  with  the  hands,  so  that  each  root  maj' 
be  well  bedded  in  the  soil,  pressing  it  firmly  as 
the  work  proceeds  until  the  planting  is  finished. 
Mix  some  turfy  loam  with  the  natural  soil  of  the 
garden,  also  some  road  grit,  old  lime  rubble  and 
fresh  slakefl  lime  in  the  proportion  of  a  peck  of 
each  to  a  barrowful  of  soil,  giving  the  trees  a 
soaking  of  water  as  soon  as  replanted,  afterwards 
keeping  them  on  the  dry  side  at  the  roots  during 
winter.  The  best  time  to  replant  is  as  soon  as 
the  leaves  fall,  about  the  end  of  October  or 
beginning  of  November. 

Bush  fruit  trees  {F.  J.  s.).— We  should 

not  allow  the  trees  the  freedom  of  growtli 
necessary  to  make  standards  of  them.  Bushes  or 
pyramids  are  preferable  and  bring  earlier  and 
better  results.  A  clear  space  of  at  least  5  feet 
(measuring  from  the  stem  of  the  tree)  should  be 
left  round  each  tree  free  from  grass.  As  regards 
pruning,  the  object  to  aim  at  is  to  have  a  well- 
balanced  tree,  without  overcrowding  of  the 
branches.  To  this  end  a  space  of  at  least  I  foot 
ought  to  intervene  lietween  each  main  branch. 
In  order  to  secure  this,  the  branches  that  are 
the  weakest  and  least  likely  to  bear  fruit,  or 
those  crossing  one  another,  must  be  cut  clean 
out.  After  doing  this,  the  next  thing  to  do  is  to 
cut  back  all  the  side  shoots  of  the  current  j'ear's 
growth,  which  emanate  from  the  main  branches 
to  within  four  buds  of  their  base  (taking  oare  to 
disoriminatB  between  this  growth  and  fruit  bud- 
growth  of  older  date),  and  to  shorten  the  main  or 
leading  shoot  of  each  main  branch  only  by  one- 
fourth  its  length,  in  order  to  encourage  the  expan- 
sion outwards  of  each  tree.  The  pruning  maj'  take 
place  any  time  during  November  or  December. 
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EDITORIAL.   NOTICES. 

Every  department  of  horticulture  is  represented  in  THE 
Garden,  and  the  Editor  invites  readers  to  send  in  gtiestions 
relating  to  matters  upon  which  they  wish  advice  from 
competent  authorities.  With  that  object  he  wishes  to  make 
the  "  Answers  to  Correspondents "  columns  a  cmispicuous 
feature,  aiid,  when  queries  are  printed,  he  hopes  readers 
will  kindly  give  enquirers  the  heneM  of  their  assistance. 
All  communications  must  be  written  clearly  on  one  side 
only  of  the  paper,  and  addressed  to  the  Kditob  of  The 
GAitDEN,  accompanied  by  name  and  address  of  the  sender. 


The  Editor  welcome  photographs,  articles  and  notes, 
but  he  will  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  return.  All 
reasonable  care,  however,  will  be  taken,  and,  where  stamps 
are  enclosed,  he  will  endeavour  to  return  non-accepted 
contributions. 


As  regards  photographs,  if  payment  be  desired,  the 
Editor  a^ks  that  the  price  required  for  reproduction  be. 
plainly  stated.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  only 
the  actual  photographer  or  owner  of  the  copyright  vnll  be 
treated  with. 


The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  return  of  artistic 
or  literary  contributions  which  he  may  not  be  able  to  use, 
Q/nd  the  receipt  of  a  proof  must  not  be  taken  as  evidence 
ihcU  an  article  is  accepted.  Publication  in  The  Gakden 
wiU  alone  be  recognised  as  acceptance. 


Offices:  SO,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


WINTER  TREATMENT  OF 
FRUIT  TREES. 

THERE  is  much  to  be  done  in  the 
hardy  fruit  garden  during  winter. 
If  young  trees  are  to  be  planted, 
preparations  for  this  work  should 
be  made  at  once  by  deeply  culti- 
vating the  ground  and  incorporating  well- 
decayed  manure  in  soils  that  need  to  be 
enriched.  November  is  the  best  time  for 
planting  trees.  They  may  be  planted,  how- 
ever, any  time  during  the  winter  when  the 
ground  is  in  good  working  condition,  but  those 
planted  before  the  shortest  day  are  likely  to 
succeed  better  during  the  coming  season 
than  those  planted  later.  Much  of  the 
future  success  of  the  trees  depends  upon  the 
way  in  which  planting  is  carried  out.  One 
of  the  commonest  mistakes  is  to  plant 
trees  too  deeply  and  to  cramp  the  roots  into 
a  hole  that  is  not  large  enough.  In  planting, 
the  roots  are  spread  out  evenly  and  some 
fine  soil  placed  around  them,  making  the 
whole  firm. 

Standard  trees  require  to  be  securely 
staked,  but  bushes  and  pyramids  are 
generally  capable  of  supporting  themselves. 
The  stake  is  driven  into  the  ground  before 
the  hole  is  filled  in,  so  that  it  may  be 
placed  between  the  roots,  thus  preventing 
their  being  damaged.  Established  trees  that 
are  making  very  vigorous  growth  and  yield- 
ing poor  crops  of  fruit  probably  require 
root-pruning,  and  when  possible  this  should 
be  carried  out  as  soon  as  the  leaves  fall. 
It  is  better  to  prune  only  half  the  roots  at 
one  time,  leaving  the  others  until  the  follow- 
ing year ;  then  the  tree  receives  no  severe 
check.  Young  trees  that  have  only  been 
planted  two  or  three  years  can  be  lifted 
altogether,  root-pruned  and  replanted  as 
before. 

The  winter  months  afford  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  giving  fruit  trees  a  rich  top- 
dressing  of  well-decayed  iranure.  Early  in 
the  spring  this  may  be  forked  into  the 
ground.  It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  spray 
hardy  fruit  trees  in  the  winter  with  caustic 
alkali  wash.  This  destroys  insects  in  the 
bark  and  kills  all  kinds  of  moss  and  lichen 
on  the  trees,  giving  them  a  clean  and  healthy 
appearance.  I  am  sure  all  who  try  this  and 
use  it  according  to  the  directions  will  be 
highly  gratified  with  the  results. 


The  Pruning  of  Fruit  Trees 
is  an  important  matter,  and  should  be  under- 
taken as  soon  as  the  leaves  have  fallen. 
Morello  Cherries  are  the  first  to  receive 
attention,  and  these  require  similar  treatment 
to  the  Peach.  The  old  fruit-bearing  wood  is 
cut  out,  and  growths  of  the  current  year  are 
laid  in  about  3  inches  apart.  Dessert  Cherries 
will  next  claim  attention  ;  it  is  important 
that  these  be  pruned  early  in  the  season,  for, 
as  the  buds  swell  quickly,  they  are  liable  to 
be  rubbed  off  if  pruning  is  delayed.  The 
main  branches  should  be  trained  at  a  distance 
of  9  inches  or  10  inches  apart,  and  in  the 
case  of  young  trees  the  leading  shoots  are 
shortened  to  about  15  inches  to  encourage 
the  free  formation  of  fruit-bearing  spurs. 
The  foregoing  remarks  refer  to  almost  all 
trained  fruit  trees  Fruit-buds  subsequently 
form  at  the  base  of  the  spurs  which  are  cut 
back  to  about  2  inches  or  to  a  wood-bud 
above  the  fruit-buds.  In  the  case  of  Plum 
trees  it  is  necessary  continually  to  lay  in 
young  growths  to  take  the  place  of  the  older 
branches.  The  spurs  are  pruned  as  already 
described,  and  some  of  the  old  ones  are  cut 
away  annually.  There  are  several  ways  of 
training  the  Pear.  Undoubtedly,  splendid 
fruits  are  obtained  from  cordon-grown  trees, 
although  a  wall  covered  with  cordons  will 
not  yield  such  a  heavy  crop  as  one  planted 
with  fan-trained  or  espalier  trees. 

The  pruning  of  Apricot  trees  demands 
much  care.  They  produce  fruit  on  the 
previous  summer's  growth  and  also  on  spurs ; 
but  as  the  best  fruits  are  generally  obtained 
on  one  or  two  year  old  shoots,  a  proper  supply 
should  be  encouraged  in  all  parts  of  the  tree. 
Where  there  is  space,  young  shoots  may  be 
laid  in.  The  current  year's  growth  at  the 
end  of  a  main  branch  is  shortened  to  about 
1.5  inches,  and  the  spurs  are  cut  back  to  two 
or  three  eyes. 

Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  are  better  left 
unpruned  until  February,  before  the  blossoms 
expand.  The  old  fruit-bearing  wood  is  cut 
out  to  make  room  for  new  growths  to  be  laid 
in,  which  were  left  for  the  purpose  when  dis- 
budding in  summer.  In  pruning  trees  out  of 
doors  I  think  it  best  to  cut  back  the  shoots 
moderately  hard,  say,  to  half  their  length. 
One  must  be  careful  to  cut  back  to  a  wood 
bud,  which  is  a  small  pointed  one,  for  if  a 
branch  is  cut  to  a  blossom  bud  it  will  only 
die  back  ;   it  is,  however,  safe  to  cut  to  a 
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triple  bud.  Branches  of  tlie  Peach  and 
Nectarine  should  be  trained  at  a  distance  of 
about  3  inches  or  4  inches  apart.  When  the 
trees  are  pruned  and  trained,  new  ties  and 
.shreds  should  be  given  if  required. 

Training  Young  Fruit  Trees. 
When  training  a  fan-trained  tree  of  any 
kind,  the  bottom  branches  are  brought  out 
quite  horizontally,  the  others  being  allowed 
to  taper  upwards  gradually.  The  centre  of 
the  tree  may  be  left  open  for  a  few  years,  for 
as  more  branches  develop  it  will  be  gradually 
filled  in.  It  is  advisable  to  take  out  the 
leading  growth  from  a  fan-trained  tree  so  as 
to  induce  an  even  circulation  of  sap.  When 
the  leading  shoot  is  allowed  to  remain  the 
sap  rushes  to  the  toj),  and  often  robs  the 
lower  branches  of  their  due  share,  preventing 
them  from  attaining  a  proper  development. 

Newly-planted  Standards 
are  pruned  rather  hard  for  a  few  years  to 
induce  the  formation  of  sturdy  heads  :  after- 
wards, however,  they  need  little  pruning 
beyond  a  judicious  thinning  of  the  growths 
and  branches  that  cross  one  another.  Bush 
trees  must  be  kept  open  so  that  air  and  light 
are  admitted  freely.  The  side  shoots  are  cut 
back  to  two  or  three  eyes  and  the  current 
year's  growth  of  the  main  branches  shortened 
to  about  !i  inches.  Espalier  Apples  and 
Pears  need  much  the  same  attention  as  those 
on  walls,  while  Plums  and  Cherries  only 
reijuire  a  little  thinning  of  the  branches. 
Bush  fruit  like  Gooseberries  and  Red 
Currants  need  hard  pruning.  With  Black 
Currants  some  of  the  old  branches  are  cut 
away  to  give  room  for  younger  growths. 
Chester.  James  Gardner. 


NOTES   OF    THE   WEEK. 


FORTHCOMING   EVENTS. 

October  29.  —  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Exhibition  and  Meeting ;  Croydon  Autumn  Show 
(two  days). 

October  .30. — Hertford  (two  days)  and  Kent 
County  (two  days)  Shows. 

November  (i.  —  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society's  Great  Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 


National  Sweet  Pea  Society's 

Shew. — The  next  London  exhibition  of  the 
Sweet  Pea  Society  will  be  held  in  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Hall,  Westminster,  on  Friday, 
July  -24,  19()S. 

Exhibition    of     British  -  grrown 

fPUit. — We  may  remind  our  readers  that  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  exhibition  of 
British-grown  truit  will  be  held  in  the  Hall, 
Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  on  Thursday  and 
Friday  in  this  week,  the  17th  and  18th  inst. 

The     Manchester     Chpysanthe- 

mum  Show. — The  date  of  the  above  show 
has  been  changed  to  Wednesday,  Thursday  and 
Friday,  November  13,  14  and  15.  Some  altera- 
tions have  also  been  made  in  the  schedule,  several 
new  classes  having  been  added,  which  it  is  lioped 
will  make  the  show  more  attractive  and  popular. 

Potato  trials  In  Scotland.— Recently 

a  number  of  experts  assembled  to  witness  the 
final  Potato  trials  for  the  season  on  tlie  experi- 
mental grounds  of  the  Pjdinburgh  and  East  of 
Scotland  Agricultural  College  at  Pinkie  Hill, 
Inveresk.  They  were  conducted  by  Mr.  Bruce, 
lecturer  to  the  college,  and  the  results  of  the 
series  of  trials  of  the  seventy  plots  and  forty-eight 
varieties  of  Potatoes  have  gone  to  support,  on  the 
whole,  last  year's  conclusions.  The  yields  per 
acre  show  ed  the  most  prolific  to  be  as  follows  : 
First  earlies — 1,  Ninetyfold  ;  2,  Sharp's  Express: 


3,  Cottar  and  Conquest  (equal).  Second  earlies — 
1,  Cottar;  2,  Niven's  Premier;  3,  Johnston's 
Diamond.  Late  varieties  —  Mayfield  Blossom, 
Factor  and  Dalhousie.  Spraj'ing  gave  a  con- 
siderable increase  per  acre,  and  practically  there 
was  no  disease.  At  the  experiments  on  the 
5th  inst.  the  trial  plots  of  Messrs.  Scarlett  were 
examined  and  proved  most  interesting.  Messrs. 
Scarlett  afterwards  entertained  the  visitors. 

Darlingrton    Horticultural 

Society. — The  autumn  flower  show  of  this 
societ}',  where  fruit,  Chrysanthemums  and 
decorated  tables  are  the  chief  features,  will  be  held 
in  the  Drill  Hall,  on  Wednesday,  November  20 
next.  Mr.  A.  H.  Harrow,  Priestgate  House, 
Darlington,  is  hon.  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Devon  Daffodil  Show,— The  exhibition 
of  the  Devon  Daffodil  and  Spring  Flower  Society 
will  be  held  in  the  Plymouth  Guildhall  and 
Square  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  April  21 
and  22,  1908.  The  lion,  secretary  is  Captain 
Parlby,  Manadon,  Crowbill,  S.O. ,  Devon,  to 
whom  all  communications  respecting  the  exhibi- 
tion should  be  addressed.  The  schedule  gives 
particulars  of  an  excellent  lot  of  classes  and  good 
prizes  are  offered. 

Huntingdon  Daffodil  and  Springy 

Flower  Society.— The  annual  exhibition 
of  this  society,  whose  committee  and  members 
are  most  enthusiastic  about  their  subject,  will  be 
held  on  Tuesday,  April  21,  1908,  in  the  Corn 
Exchange,  Huntingdon.  Miss  L.  L.  Linton, 
Stirtloe  House,  Buckdeu,  Himts,  is  the  hon. 
secretary.  The  schedule  contains  particulars  of 
twenty-seven  classes,  and  some  good  prizes  are 
oft'ered  in  the  larger  classes.  Messrs.  Barr  and 
Sons  will  present  a  silver  cup  value  seven  guineas 
for  the  best  collection  of  thirty  distinct  Daffodils, 
and  Mr.  Robert  Sj'denham  will  give  special 
prizes  for  vases  of  Polyantlius  Narcissi. 

Presentation  to  a  grardener.— Mr. 

A.  V.  Main,  who  has  for  the  last  four  years  been 
foreman  in  the  gardens  of  Wishaw  Hou.se. 
Lanarkshire,  has  been  appointed  head  gardener 
to  Mr.  B.  Rosamond,  Almonte,  Canada,  and  was 
the  recipient  of  a  presentation  before  his  recent 
departure.  The  presentation  took  place  at 
Wishaw,  when  a  company  of  about  thirty,  pre- 
sided over  by  Mr.  James  Stewart.  Coltness, 
assembled.  The  presentation,  which  took  the 
form  of  a  purse  of  sovereigns,  was  made  by  Mr. 
M.  S.  Burt,  who  in  fitting  terms  gave  expression 
to  the  appreciation  in  which  Mr.  Main  was  held 
by  his  friends  and  their  good  wishes  for  his 
prosperity  in  Canada. 

Notes  from  Baden-Baden.    Owing 

to  unsuitable  weather  Colchicuiiis  are  rather  late 
and  not  so  good  as  usual,  j'et  Sibthorpii  is  now  at 
its  best.  I  had  bulbs  producing  up  to  ten  of  their 
large  flowers,  which  are  larger  than  those  of 
C.  speciosum  and  C.  giganteum  ;  their  marbled 
and  chequered  coloration  in  bright  deep  purple 
renders  them  very  attractive.  Among  various 
Solidagos  I  find  S.  nana  and  S.  spectabilis  the 
best  ;  the  former  small  but  very  useful,  and  the 
latter  showy  with  its  pyramidal  panicle  of 
flowers.  Platycodon  glaucum  deserves  notice ; 
although  not  very  difl'erent  from  P.  Mariesii,  it 
has  the  advantage  of  flowering  very  late,  showing 
blooms  in  quantity  even  now  (October  1).  The 
rare  Sj'lphium  albiflorum,  figured  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine,  is  also  in  full  bloom. — Max  Leichtlin, 
Baden-Baden. 

School  Gardening.— During  the  past 

few  years  the  teacliing  of  botanj'  and  gardening 
has  been  considerably  extended  in  the  elementary 
schools  under  the  London  County  Council.  I 
have  had  some  opportunities  of  seeing  what  is 
being  done,  and  I  find  to  start  witli  that  both 
teachers  and  pupils  find  it  an  agreeable  and 
instructive  recreation.  At  several  schools  the 
gardens  are  planted  and  attended  to  by  the 
pupils  under  the  direction  of  the  teachers.  In 
what  are  termed  "Object-lessons"  or  "Nature 
Studies  ■'  flow  ers  are  taken  and  the  pupils  dissect 
them    while   the   teacher    explains    the    various 


parts  and  the  relation  they  have  to  one  another. 
The  germination  of  seeds  is  a  favourite  studj-, 
and  I  have  before  me  a  photograph  of  the  results 
of  pupils'  work,  the  seedlings  in  pots  and  pans 
being  in  various  stages  of  development.  The 
collecting  of  leaves  and  pressing  them  is  en- 
couraged, and  here  the  names  are  given,  while 
the  definition  of  palmate,  digitate,  pinnate, 
cuneate,  lanceolate,  &c.  is  explained.  Various 
fruits  are  dissected  and  the  functions  of  the 
organs  described.  It  is  surprising  to  find  that 
the  pupils,  even  those  in  the  infants'  school,  take  a 
great  interest  in  the  subject  and  willingly  give 
up  their  play-time  to  gardening.  As  far  as  my 
experience  goes  much  of  their  home-time  is  also 
taken  up  with  the  collecting  of  specimens  and 
attending  to  garden  work.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
triumph  of  all  is  when  pupils  can  take  to  the 
school  specimens  of  what  they  have  grown  in 
their  own  gardens  or  collected  in  their  rambles. 
In  many  schools  the  "  flower  corner  "  is  a  most 
interesting  study,  and  is  always  well  filled  with 
contributions  from  pupils  and  teachers. — D. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor   is  not    responsible  for   the  opinions 
expressed  by  correspondeiiis.  J 

Tall  Sweet  Peas.— The  illustrations  of 
Sweet  Peas  on  page  491  indicate  what  appears, 
to  be  a  general  condition  of  these  flowers  this 
year  when  grown  on  rich  deep-worked  ground. 
Is  such  exceeding  height  as  from  9  feet  to  10  feet 
really  desirable  '/  How  few  in  sowing  such  Peas 
or  in  staking  them  anticipate  that  such  heights 
will  be  reached.  As  a  result  the  plants  seem 
greatly  out  of  character  with  their  surroundings 
and  often  outgrow  their  supports.  Now  that  we 
have  such  a  wealth  of  varietj-  in  these  tall- 
growing  Peas,  and  as  we  have  recently  seen,  the 
committee  of  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society 
have  courageously  cut  out  scores  of  now  inferior 
ones  in  conseijuenee,  cannot  raisers  devote  them- 
selves to  obtaining  a  race  of  real  sturdy  branching 
bushy  Peas  that  shall  need  little  staking  and  not 
exceed  3  feet  or  thereabouts  in  height '!  We  have 
created  such  a  race  of  garden  Peas.  Too  many 
persons  grow  or  think  of  Sweet  Peas  only  for 
cutting  or  exhibition  purposes.  It  is  time  the 
decoration  of  the  garden  had  its  turn  by  them. — 
A.  D. 

Fuchsias  from  seed.— As  the  raiser 
of  three  of  the  varieties  of  Fuchsia  named  by 
your  correspondent  H.  Osborn  (page  481)  as 
some  of  the  best,  I  beg  to  direct  attention  to  the 
great  interest  there  is  in  raising  Fuchsias  from 
seed.  At  this  season  of  the  3'ear  the  Cherry-like 
fruits  may  often  be  seen  in  considerable  numbers, 
and  if  these  are  cut  open  some  will  be  found  to 
contain  a  few  good  seeds  It  is  not  always  the 
largest  and  most  promising  fruits  that  contain 
the  greatest  number  of  perfect  seeds  ;  in  fact, 
some  varieties  that  I  have  tried  for  years  have 
proved  absolutely  barren.  To  raise  first-class 
novelties  systematic  crossing  is,  of  course,  neces- 
sarj',  but  from  seed  saved  in  a  haphazard  fashion 
most  interesting  results  are  often  obtained.  Not 
the  least  are  the  pleasures  of  anticipation  that 
one  may  indulge  in,  pleasures  that  are  not  always 
realised  when  the  blooms  develop.  Though  one 
may  not  obtain  a  single  plant  worth  naming,  yet 
many  of  them  have  some  redeeming  feature  and 
make  good  subjects  for  the  garden.  Seed  obtained 
from  the  ordinary  garden  varieties  without  any 
systematic  fertilisation  of  the  flowers  will,  as  a 
rule,  give  a  \ery  mixed  progeny.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  in  spring  in  some  light  soil  and 
placed  in  a  gentle  heat.  The  young  plants  will 
grow  away  freelj',  but  it  is  necessary  to  wait 
until  the  second  year  for  their  merits  to  be  full3' 
tested.— H.  P. 

Carnations   at   Porter's   Park.— 

Those  who  attend  regularh'  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  Vincent 
Square  are  conversant  with  the  fine  display  made 
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by  Mr.  Grubb  from  these  gardens.  On  a  recent 
visit  to  these  gardens,  so  jjleasantly  situated  on 
a  hill-top,  with  a  tine  view  of  the  cathedral  at 
St.  Albans,  I  was  much  struck  with  the  healtliy 
appearance  of  the  plants  and  the  good  promise 
for  the  future.  A  capital  lot  of  Malmaisons  were 
flowering  at  the  time — end  of  September  — 
generally  a  scarce  flower  at  that  time,  showing 
that  the  treatment  accorded  the  plants  by  Mr. 
(irubb  is  of  the  right  order.  What  are  now  so 
well  known  as  American  varieties  were  in  excel- 
lent condition,  also  quantities  of  splendid  blooms 
of  such  varieties  as  Enchantress  were  present. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  all  the  best  varieties 
only  are  grown. — E.  Molyneux. 

Curious   Vegetable    Marrow. 

Dividing  the  tlower  garden  here  from  the  kitchen 
garden  is  a  dwarf  stone  wall  surmounted  by  an 
iron  palisade,  between  two  of  the  uprights  of 
wliich,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  photograph, 
a  Vegetable  Marrow  has  by  chance  established 
itself.  So  firmly  has  this  been  done  that  no 
power  can  move  it,  while  so  great  has  been  the 
e.'cpansive  energy  exerted  by  it  that  the  strong 
iron  bars  have  been  perceptibly  forced  asunder, 
exact  measurements  showing  the  railing  to  be 
three-eighths  wider  immediatelj' above  the  Marrow 
than  at  the  top.  Never  in  all  my  experience  of 
gardening  do  I  remember  such  an  example  of 
innate  strength  in  a  Vegetable  Marrow  or  one 
in  so  "tight  a  place." — Wiluam  John  Fostkr 
(Major),  Hillshorour/h.  Bath. 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennials.^ 

I   have   visited    several   first-class  shows  lately, 
and  have  paid  special  attention  to  the  herbaceous 
exhibits.     I  was  much  struck   with  the  variety, 
and  more  particularly  with  the  class,   of  plants 
shown   under  the   name   of   ' '  hardy  herbaceous 
perennials.''      For    example,    at    one     show     in 
particular    I    noticed    such    species     as    Lilium 
auratum.  Gladiolus  Lemoinei  and  Lobelia  cardi- 
nalis  being    exhibited   under  this  class.     I  was 
rather  surprised,  and  will  be  glad  if  any  of  j'our 
readers  can  give  me  an  authoritative  definition 
of  the  meaning  of  hardy  herbaceous  perennials. 
I  am  a  very  large  grower   (for  an   amateur)    of 
herbaceous    things,    but    it    would    never    liave 
occurred  to   me   to  include  any  of  the  three  I 
have  mentioned  in  a  hardy  herbaceous  collection. 
—John    McWatt,    M.B.,    Duns,    A^.B.      [The 
word  ' '  herbaceous  "is  applied  to  all  plants  that 
produce     an     annual     flowering    stem     from     a 
perennial  root,  whether  that  plant  be  hardy  or 
retiuiring    the    protection    of    a   greenhouse    or 
stove.       Many    years    ago    the    Royal    Botanic 
Society  of  London  in  their  e.\;hibition  schedule 
aiTanged     the      following     significant     classes : 
"Twelve    hardy   herbaceous    plants    in    flower, 
distinct,"  and  "twelve  stove  herbaceous  plants 
in     flower,    distinct."      In    each     instance     the 
greatest   latitude   was   allowed,   the    chief   con- 
trolling words  being  "  hardy "  and  "stove."     In 
each  of  these  classes  bulbous-rooted  plants  were 
admissible,     and     more     than     once     we     have 
exhibited  Liliums  in  the  one  and  such  things  as 
Eucharis,  Pancratiums,  &o.,  in  the  othei\     In  a 
schedule  the  words  "  hardy  herbaceous"  convey 
all    that    is   required,    to   be    supplemented,    of 
course,  by  the   number — whether   of   plants    or 
bunches  of  bloom — required.     The  subjects  you 
name  would  in  these  circumstances  be  admissible, 
provided   there   was  no   stipulation  to  the  con- 
trary   in   the    schedule.      When   bulbous-rooted 
subjects   are   not   required,   the   fact   should    be 
clearly  expressed  in  such  words  as  "  bulbous  and 
tuberous-rooted  plants  excluded  "  at  the  end  of 
the  requirements  of  the  class.     A  score  or  more 
years  ago  there  raged  in  the  pages  of  The  Garden 
a  long  controversy  as  to  whether  a   Lilium  was 
herbaceous  or  not,  some  writers  going  so  far  as 
to  declare  it  an  annual  because  the  central  core 
was  an   annual   production   flowering   but  once, 
and  being  replaced  by  a  fresh  crown  for  the  next 
year's  flowering.     The  argument  was  ingenious, 
of  course,  but  it  could  not  show  that   the  entire 
rootstock  perished  each  year. — Ed.] 


THE   FLOWER   GARDEN. 

THE    MICHAELMAS    DAISY    OR 
ST  A  K  WORT. 

New  Sorts  Included,  the  First  with  Double 
Flowers. 

ONE  of  the  features  of  the  present 
I  autumn,  as  far  as  the  flower 
I  garden  is  concerned,  is  the  flood 
'  of  new  varieties  of  the  Michaelmas 
Daisy  or  Starwort.  The  late  Re\-. 
Wollcy-Dod  worked  for  several 
years  improving  this  beautiful  prairie  flower,  and 
much  good  work  has  been  accomplished  by  Mr. 
Beckett  in  the  Aldenham  Gardens,  Elstree.  It 
has  been  reserved,  however,  for  Mr.  E.  Ballard, 
The  Court,  Colwall,  near  Malvern,  to  raise 

The  _first    double    Michaihnas    Daky.    which 
was  given  the  unusual  distinction  of  a  first-class 
certificate  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  , 
the '26th  ult.,  when  a  small  committee  went  to 


judge  tlie  trials  in  the  Wisley  (Jarden  of  these 
flowers.  Colwall  Beauty  is  quite  double,  at  least 
semi-double  flowers  are  in  a  very  small  minority, 
and  their  colour  is  pleasing — a  clear  lavender 
blue — their  freedom  creating  a  peculiarly  beauti- 
ful effect.  It  is  not  one  of  tlie  tallest,  the  stems 
averaging  about  4  feet  in  height,  and  they  branch 
freely.  Such  a  novelty  will  liecome  popular. 
Other  recent  novelties,  all  having  been  given  an 
award  of  merit  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  are 

Norah  Peters,  of  which  an  illustration  is 
given.  This  has  pure  white  flowers,  but  it  is  not 
their  purity  that  is  the  most  distinguishing 
feature,  rather  the  wealth  of  narrow  florets. 
Their  narrowness  does  not  imply  "poorness," 
their  abundance  atones  for  this.  A  prettier 
Aster  has  not  been  raised  for  a  long  while.  It 
was  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Peters,  Givons  Gardens, 
Leatherhead. 

A.  Peters'  irAi^c.^This  belongs  to  the  dwarf 
class,  the  stems  not  being  more  than  .30  inches 
high,  but  branching,  so  that  a  "squat"  growth 
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is    avoided.  '   The    flowers   arc    large   and   pure  | 
white,  except  for  a  yellow  disc.     Mr.  Peters  sent 
it  for  trial. 

A.  Mrs.  S.  T.  Wrifihf. — We  commend  this  , 
Michaelmas  Daisy  for  its  strength  of  growth  and 
attractive  flower  colouring.  It  will  be,  we  feel 
sure,  one  of  the  most  popular  of  September 
flowers  in  the  near  future,  the  warm  purple  of 
the  florets  and  the  orange  centre  having  a  rich 
efteet  in  the  garden.  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones  of  the 
Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham,  showed  this  and 
also  a  variety  called 

A.  II ilda.  —  There  is  no  question  about  the 
beautj'  of  this  Michaelmas  Daisy.  It  grows  to  a 
height  of  4  feet,  the  stems  branching  freely  and 
crowded  with  large,  well-shaped  blush-coloured 
flowers.     A  variety  of  great  merit. 

A.  Lil  Fardell. — This  is  also  of  strong  growth, 
the  stems  reaching  4  feet  higli,  and  the  warm 
pink,  golden-centred  flowers  stand  out  from 
thbse  of  other  varieties  near  it. 

No  autumn  garden  is  worthy  of  the  name 
without  Michaelmas  Daisy,  the  graceful  plant 
which  makes  the  border,  or  wherever  it  is  placed, 
blue  with  colour.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that 
the  Starwort  w  ill  grow  in  an\-  soil,  but  this  is  a 
misconception.  It  one  desires  tlie  variety  in  its 
most  perfect  phase,  the  soil  must  be  rich,  and 
every  three  or  four  years  renewed,  or  at  least 
top-dressed.  Another  p(jint,  also,  is  the  necessity 
for  taking  up  the  clumps  every  four  years  and 
dividing  them,  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  increase 
of  stock,  but  to  renew  the  growth.  Starworts 
soon  degenerate  unless  they  are  "  cultivated," 
the  flowers  becoming  smaller, 
poorer  in  colour  and  the  btems 
thin  and  weakly.  It  is  wise  to 
keep  the  Starworts  to  one  place. 
A  border  of  the  flowers,  with, 
perhaps,  a  background  ui  shrubs, 
IS  a  sweet  autunni  picture,  blue 
as  a  summer  sky,  and  a  rich  sur- 
prise to  one  who  is  not  accustomed 
to  bringing  out  all  that  is  most 
charming  in  this  autumn  peren- 
nial. Blue  is  the  prevailing  colour, 
but  there  are  varieties  with  white, 
rose,  pink,  lilac  and  many  tender 
shades,  which,  when  arranged 
with  taste,  make  the  little  garden 
of  Starworts  one  of  the  pleasantest 
spots  on  a  sunny  September  da\'. 
A  few  of  the  most  beautiful  sorts, 
apart  from  the  novelties  pre- 
viously mentioned,  are  the 
following :  Acris  and  bessarabicus 
begin  to  bloom  in  August  ;  they 
are  not  of  the  willowy  class,  but 
close-growing  dwarf  plants  which 
are  a  glorious  mass  of  bloom  for 
weeks.  We  think  acris  is  the 
prettiest  of  the  family,  its  wealth 
of  soft  blue  flowers  tumbling 
over  in  w  ild  profusion,  too  heavy 
for  the  stems  to  bear.  Bessarabicus 
is  intense  purple,  and  not  more 
than  about  2  feet  high,  much 
dwaifer  than  acris.  Candida  is 
sJiow  white,  height  5  feet ;  Chap- 
manni,  lavender,  4J  feet;  cordi- 
folius  elegans,  a  charming  Aster, 
4  feet,  sott  lilac;   ericoides,  about 

3  feet,  white,  flowers  small  ; 
horizontalis,  '2  feet,  white,  with 
red  edge  to  the  petals,  \er3'  dis- 
tinct ;  arcturus,  4  feet,  deep 
purple  and  leaves  intense  green ; 
longifolius    formosus,    3    feet    to 

4  feet,  white ;  Mme.  So^neur, 
U  feet,  pink,  a  light,   attractive 


4  feet,  white;  N.  B.  Ttmi  Sawyer,  blue,  with 
a  shade  of  rose  in  it ;  and  turbinellus,  3  feet, 
mauve.  These  are  the  varieties  the  writer  has 
grown,  but  the  list  of  old  and  new  varieties  is  a 
formidable  one. 
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A  BEAUTIFUL  ROCK  GARDEN  PLANT 

(Cebastium  arvense  compactum). 
Even  in  the  best-planned  rock  gardens  there  are 
situations  which  are  quite  unsuitable  for  the 
choicer  plants,  yet  these  are  often  important  in 
character,  and  it  is  imperative  that  they  shall  be 
well  clothed  with  green  foliage  and  have  the 
additional  charm  of  flowers  in  season.  Among 
plants  that  will  grow  and  flower  freely  under 
adverse  conditions,  the  above  Cerastium  takes 
front  rank. 

It  is  eas3'  to  propagate,  and  almost  any  part 
of  the  stem  will  root  readily  if  set  firmly 
in  sandy  soil.  Small  bunches  of  four  or  five 
stems  dibbled  in  6  inches  apart  in  July  will, 
if  watered  in  dry  weather,  form  good  plants  by 
September,  the  best  month  for  planting.  Growing 
quickly  it  covers  bare  spots  rapidly,  drooping 
over  stones  or  ledges  in  a  verj'  charming  manner. 
The  wiry  stems,  matted  thickly  together,  are 
covered  with  bright  green  leaves  ;  the  elegant 
white  flowers,  about  1  inch  in  diameter,  open 
during  May  and  June.  The  type,  C.  arvense,  is 
a  native  of  Great  Britain,  being  often  found 
among  other  herbage  in  chalky  or  gravelly  fields. 

J.  Comber. 

Tlv  Gardens,  Nymans,  Crmdey,  Siisaex. 


WE  invite  our  readers  to  send  us 
anything  of  special  beauty  and 
interest  for  our  table,  as  by 
this  means  many  rare  and  in- 
teresting plants  become  more 
widely  known.  We  hope,  too, 
that  a  short  cultural  note  will  accompany  the 
flower,  so  as  to  make  a  notice  of  it  more  instruc- 
tive to  those  who  may  wish  to  grow  it.  We 
welcome  anything  from  the  garden,  whether  fruit, 
tree,  shrub.  Orchid,  or  hardy  flower,  and  they 
should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor,  20,  Tavistock 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


shade ;  iladonna,  21  feet,  pure 
white,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  Starworts  ;  Nov;e-Angliai 
William  Bowman,  4  feet,  warm 
rose-purple  ;  Novi-Belgii  Robert 
Parker,  frequently  as  much  as 
6  feet,  soft  blue  ;  N.  -B.  J.  Wood, 


Well-grown  CArsicuMS. 
Mr.    R.    Roberts,    Llysdinani    Gardens,    New- 
bridge-on-Wye,    Radnorshire,    sends    two   well- 
[  grown  fruits  of  a  rich  red  variety  of  Capsicum 
annuuni,  with  the  following  interesting  informa- 
tion :   "  This  Capsicum  or  Pimento  is  a  shrubby 
plant   like  a  Solanum.     The  plant  requires  the 
j  same  treatment  as  a  Tomato  ;    the   fruits  when 
I  cooked  and  eaten  with   Rice  are  delicious.     The 
seeds  of  the  enclosed  fruits  were  brought  by  Mrs. 
Venables  Llewelyn  from  Spain. ''     In  this  country 
the   fruits   of    Capsicums   are   grown    more    for 
ornament  than  for  the  purpose  mentioned  by  our 
I  correspondent.     On  the  Continent,  however,  they 
:  are  largely  grown  ;  in  a  green  state  they  are  used 
I  for   pickles,   and   the  ripe  fruits  for  sauces  and 
salads.     The  plant  is  an  annual, 
as     the    name     indicates.       The 
seeds  should    be    sown   early  in 
•   spring ;     they     may    be     grown 
under  glass  all    the  summer,   or 
planted  on  a  warm  border  outside 
at   the   beginning   of   .lune.      To 
obtain    a    crop     of     ripe    fruits, 
however,  it  is  better  to  cultivate 
the  plants  under  glass.     The  fact 
that  our  correspondent  obtained 
his   seeds   from    Spain    is    inter- 
esting,   as    the    Spaniards    first 
introduced  the  plant  into  Europe 
from  America.     In  nursery  cata- 
logues  Capsicums    are    generally 
sold  under  a  name  which  more  or 
less  describes  the  fruits,  as  Long 
Red,  Long  Yellow,  Long  Black, 
Ruby   King,  Golden    Dawn,   &c. 
The  variety  sent  by  Mr.  Roberts 
i|s,   we   believe.   Large  Sweet 
Spanish. 


(.'ERASTIUM    ARVENSE    IN    A    SUSSE.X    ROCK    GARDEN. 


"Mdmmy"  Peas. 

A  correspondent  sends  pods  of 
a  "Mummy"  Pea,  suggesting 
that  the  seed  was  taken  from 
the  coffin  of  a  mummj'.  We 
sent  the  letter  to  Mr.  Arthur 
Sutton,  who  kindly  replied  as 
li  ]llo«s :  "As  regards  the  enclosed 
cncjuiry,  we  have  for  verj'  many 
years  had  in  our  trial  grorinds 
I  wo  forms  of  the  so  -  called 
■  Mummy '  Peas,  one  with  white 
llowers  and  the  other  with  bicolor 
tlowers,  the  flowers  always  being 
1  >orne  in  clusters  at  the  top  of  a 
\ery  stout  stem.  Every  year  or 
1  wo  some  one  starts  a  correspon- 
dence in  the  papers  with  regard 
to  so-called  'Mummy'  Peas  which 
have  been  found  in  the  hands  of 
a  mummy,  or  in  the  wrappings 
of  the  mummy  cloth,  or  in  the 
cufiin,  together  with  other  votive 
off'erings  for  the  dead  ;  but  in  no 
single  case  has  any  instance  been 
known  where  such  seed  has  ger- 
minated. We  have  frequently 
had  most  definite  assurances  given 
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us  b}'  eorrespontleiits  as  to  the  authenticity  of 
the  facts  stated,  but  when  tliese  have  been 
sifted  tliere  has  always  been  a  very  important 
link  missing  in  the  chain  of  evidence.  This  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  when  it  is  remembered  that,  so 
far  as  the  experience  of  the  museum  authorities 
in  Egypt  or  of  the  British  Museum  in  London 
goes,  no  seeds  have  ever  been  found  which  were 
not  already  in  a  carbonised  and  charred  form  due 
to  atmospheric  influence,  even  though  carefully 
preserved  by  the  wrappings  of  the  mummy.  The 
specimens  you  send,  and  which  I  return,  are  quite 
typical  of  the  so-called  '  Mummy  '  Pea,  but  there 
is  no  evidence  whatever  to  lead  one  to  suppose 
that  this  variety  ever  had  any  definite  connexion 
with  mununies  or  with  Egypt." 


Shaasta   Daisies. 

Mr.   R.    Holmes,  Tuckswood  Farm,  Norwich, 
sends  flowers  of  Shaasta  Daisies,  with  the  follow- 
ing note  :   "  I  send  you  herewith  for  the  Editor's 
Table  a  few  blooms  of  Shaasta  Daisies.     I  sent 
you  a  few  of  the  earliest  flowers  I 
think  in  May,  and  my  plants  have 
been  in  bloom  ever  since,  and  will 
remain   so   until   severe  frost  cuts 
them   down.      1   say   severe  frost, 
because  last  week  and  this  we  have 
experienced  successive  frosts  which 
have  cut  down   Kidney  Beans  and 
Tomatoes  outside  here,  but  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  materially  affected 
the  Daisies,   although   some  Chr}-- 
santhemum     flowers    were    frozen 
near   by.      During   the    svimmer   I 
have   had   flowers   of   the   Shaasta 
Daisies  quite  6  inches  across." 


ROSK-COLOURED    LaRKSI'UK. 

From  "  E.  W.  H."  we  have  received  flowering 
spraj's  of  this  valuable  late-flowering  annual, 
together  with  the  following  note  :  "I  should  like 
to  draw  your  attention  to  the  beauty  and  value, 
especially  in  late  summer  and  early  autumn,  of  an 
easily-grown  annual — the  rose-ooloured  Stock- 
flowered  Larkspur.  From  seed"  sown  outdoors  in 
March  it  has  been  in  bloom  for  weeks  together." 


THE    "MATTERHORN"    L\ 
ENGLAND. 

IN  Mr.  Crisp's  beautiful  alpine  garden  at 
Friar  Park,  Henley-on-Thames,  this 
wonderful  structure  may  be  seen,  its  bold 
profile  reared  high  above  the  neighbouring 
flowerj'  valleys  that  are  brilliant  with  all 
the  brightest  blossom  of  alpine  flora. 
In  former  pages  of  The  Garden  I  have 
already   described   this    very  remarkable  alpine 


the  famous  botanist  Kerner,  which  suggested, 
more  or  less  vaguely,  the  structure  and  aspect  of 
the  Tyrolese  Alps.  But  it  was  not  much  like 
Nat\ire,  and  of  late  it  has  been  so  much  altered 
that  all  semblance  of  mountain  form  has  been 
lost.  In  Germany  and  Switzerland  others  have 
attempted  some  imitation  of  well-known  land- 
scapes, but  without  much  success.  It  needs  a 
special  genius  for  the  making  of  a  satisfactory 
copy  of  a  natural  scene,  besides  a  considerable 
expenditure  of  time,  money  and  patience.  Mr. 
Orisp,  in  true  Anglo-Saxon  style,  set  himself  the 
task  of  making  a  copy  of  the  Matterhorn,  and  in 
spite  of  the  incredulous  derision  of  the  writer  of 
these  lines,  of  much  adverse  criticism  and  of  the 
opinion  of  many  unbelievers  in  the  possibility  of 
the  task,  he  has  persevered  and  has  succeeded. 
He  sent  his  gardener  to  Switzerland  to  study  the 
structure  of  the  mountain,  and  collected  all  the 
pictures  and  photographs  he  could  obtain.  He 
has  even  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  model  of  the 
Matterhorn  that  was  made  by  Imfeld  the 
engineer,  and,  having  got  all  this  together,  he 


New  Montbretias. 
<    Mr.  Davison,  Westwick  Gardens, 
Norwich,  the  n  ell-known  raiser  of 
new  Montbretias,  sends  a  charmin^,' 
collection,  and  they  are  as  follows  : 

Kinci  Edmund. — One  of  the  mott 
l)eautiful  of  recent  sorts.  The 
flower  -  spike  grows  over  4  feet 
high,  the  flowers  are  bright  orange 
yellow,  touched  with  brownish  red, 
and  at  the  base  of  each  petal  there 
is  a  crimson  blotch.  One  of  thi' 
chief  characteristics  of  this  sort  i.-i 
its  great  strength. 

Xehon. — Mr.  Davison  has  nevi  r 
raised  a  more  distinct  Montbrelia 
than  this.  The  colour  is  wonderf  u  I 
— warm  orange  chestnut,  with 
}'ellow  centre.  The  buds  are  very 
dark  and  the  whole  plant  strikingly 
beautiful. 

Lady     Hamilton.  —  This     is     a 
delightful  sort.      The   flowers   are 
self  yellow,   with  just  a  suspicion 
of    crimson    at    the    base    of    the 
petals.     The  buds  are  a  warm  dark  apricot.    This 
Montbretia  should   be   grown  for    cutting.     All 
the  above-mentioned  have  been  given  an  award 
of  merit  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Norric. — This  is  the  newest  of  Mr.  Davison's 
seedlings.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  with  just  a 
suspicion  of  chestnut  brown,  and  the  buds  are  of 
the  last-mentioned  shade.  The  raiser  says  : 
"  This  plant  is  practically  a  new  one,  and  has 
not  yet  been  exhibited.  In  some  respects  it  is 
the  most  valuable  of  all,  as  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  when  other  Montbretias  are  practical!}' 
over,  it  is  at  its  best,  and  its  glorious  colouring 
and  wonderful  profusion  of  bloom  when  planted 
in  large  beds,  as  we  have  it  here,  make  one  big 
blaze  of  brilliant  colour,  and  at  once  attract  the 
eye  and  form  a  very  much-needed  addition  to 
any  garden  just  at  this  time.  I  have  never 
knoK-n  any  Montbretia  to  carry  so  much  bloom 
on  one  stem,  and,  of  course,  this  makes  it  excel- 
lent for  cutting  purposes  in  addition  to  its  value 
as  an  ornament  to  the  garden. " 


iew  or  the  "  mattkriiorn     in  mr.  fhank  ckisi'S  rock  carde.s  at  ije.ni,ey-o.n-tuames. 


garden  and  its  rich  collection  of  moruitain  plants ; 
but  since  my  former  description  was  written  the 
rooky  masses,  already  so  skilfully  disposed,  have 
been  surmounted  by  a  representation  of  the 
rocky  heights  of  the  Matterhorn,  which  now 
towers  up,  in  all  the  beauty  of  its  natural  form, 
over  the  lower  landscape.  Mr.  Crisp,  with  the 
aid  of  his  head  gardener.  Mr.  Knowles,  has 
indeed  accomplished  a  work  of  art  that  deserves 
the  highest  appreciation.  Although  it  is  always 
interesting  to  have  rockwork  on  which  to  grow 
the  plants  of  the  mountains,  it  is  still  better 
that  it  should  be  so  disposed  as  to  reproduce 
approximately  some  actual  scene  in  their  native 
haunts.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  a  much  more 
difiicult  task  to  accomplish,  and,  though  natural 
forms  have  been  copied  by  the  painter  and  the 
sculptor,  no  landscape  gardener  has  hitherto 
made  a  reproduction  of  any  definite  mountain 
form  within  a  given  space. 

In   former   days,   at    the    botanic    garden    at 
Innsbrilck,  there  was  some  rockwork  set  up   by 


;  set  to  work.     It  has   been  a  labour  of  three  or 

four  years,  a  work   of   unexampled   application 

:  and  perseverance.     Mr.   Crisp  has,  with   infinite 

patience,  built  up  his  mountain  ;  and,  after  the 

;  manner    of    a    fastidious    painter,    more    often 

I  effacing   than   progressing,    the   work   has   been 

accomplished. 

This  fine  piece  of  work  may  congratulate  itself 
\  on  having   one   advantage    over   the   proud    old 
!  Matterhorn   of   Switzerland.      It    will   never  be 
ascended  by  means  of  a  funicular  railway  !     .Just 
now,    while   we   Swiss   alpinists  are  striving  to 
protect  our  noble  mountains  from  this  desecra- 
tion,  it  is  some  comfort  to  reflect  that  neitbi  r 
steam  nor  electricity  as  a  motor  power  will  defile 
the  summit  of  the  Matterhorn  of  Henley.     This 
manner  of  giving  intelligent  form  to  an  alpine 
garden  is  a  new  thing  in  horticulture,  and  should 
be    well    noted   by   the   horticultural   Press.      I 
therefore  desire  to  lose  no  time  in  commending  it 
to  the  attention  of  readers  of  The  Garden. 
Oeiieva.  H.  Correvon. 
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TREES    AND   SHRUBS. 


AUTUMN-FLOWERINO   CLEMATISES. 

A  MONG    the    many    Clematises    that    are 

/\  hardy  in  most  parts  of  the  country 

/   \         representatives  can  be  found  among 

/      \        lists  of  shrubs  in  flower  at  any  period 

£  \      of   the   year   when    the    weather   is 

open,  for  in  the  depth  of  winter  we 

find  fiowers  on  the  Balearic   species,  C.  calycina, 

and  it  continues  to  bloom  until  April,  when  the 


LATE-KLOWEKINIl    CLEMATIS  :    C.    GRATA    (FLOWERS    WHITE). 

(Photograph  taken  September  :.'A'.) 


one  or  two  other  species  as  well,  are  sometimes 
troubled  with  a  disease  which  attacks  them  about 
the  ground  line  and  acts  very  rapidly,  an 
apparently  perfectly  healthy  plant  one  day  being 
quite  gone  the  next.  So  far,  no  real  cure  lias 
been  discovered  for  it,  for  although  it  may  not 
be  apparent  for  a  few  months  after  some  so-called 
cure  has  been  tried,  it  invariably  reappears. 
Following  C.  Jackmani  comes  one  of  its  parents, 
C.  Viticdla.  It  is  a  European  species  remark- 
able for  its  light  and  dainty  appearance.  Grow- 
ing quite  as  tall  as  C.  Jackmani,  the  branches 
are  thinner  and  more  profusely  borne,  while  it 
is  even  more  flori- 
ferous.  The  flowers 
are  purplish,  2inches 
to  3  inches  across, 
and  borne  on  long, 
wiry  stalks.  There 
are  several  varieties 
of  which  rubra  with 
red  flowers,  alba 
with  white,  flore- 
pleno  and  cccrulea 
plena  with  double 
flowers  and  grandi- 
flora  are  the  most 
conspicuous.  During 
the  early  days  of 
August  plants  were 
well  in  bloom,  and 
they  are  now,  the 
third  week  in  Sep- 
tember, still  giving 
a  good  account  of 
themselves. 
Although  it  often 
begins  to  bloom  in 
July,  the  yellow- 
fiowered 

C.  orientalis  often 
flowers  well  during 
the  later  months, 
while  the  large- 
flowered  variety  C. 
o.  tangutica  also 
gives  a  good  display 
about  the  same  time. 
Throughout  August 
the  wild 

O.  Vita/ba,  or  Old 
Man's  Beard,  drap- 
ing trees  and  hedge- 
rows, produces  its 
cream  -  coloured 
flowers  freely.  These 
are  followed  in  Sep- 
t  e  m  b  e  r  by  the 
curious  bearded 
fruits. 

C.  riruiniana,  a 
native  of  the  United 
States,  is  somewhat 


Northern  European  C.  alpina, 
mauve  flowers,  takes  up  the 
closely  followed  in  May  by  the  varieties  of  C. 
florida  and  C.  montana,  and  a  week  or  two  later 
by  the  C  patens  type  of  flower.  After  this  time 
numerous  species  are  to  found,  prominent  among 
them  being  the  large,  beautiful  blossoms  of  the 
C.  lanuginosa  group,  the  scarlet-flowered,  her- 
baceous C.  coccinea,  C.  intermedia  in  various 
forms,  C.  crispa  and  so  on.  It  is,  however,  from 
the  beginning  of  August  onwards  that  the 
majority  open  their  flowers,  and  throughout 
August,  September  and  the  earl}'  part  of  October 
many  are  to  be  found  in  bloom.  The  place  of 
honour  is,  of  course,  taken  b}' 

C.  Jackmani,  of  which  there  are  many  forms 
that  exhibit  a  vride  range  of  colour,  through 
various  shades  of  purple  and  mauve  to  white  and 
red.  C.  Jackmani  is  itself  a  hybrid  between  two 
very  variable  species,  C.  lanuginosa  and  C. 
Viticella,  and  of  each  of  these  two  a  very  large 
number  of  varieties  are  in  cultivation.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  varieties  of  Jackmani  and,  in  fact,  of 


similar    in     appear- 
with    its  dainty  i  ance  to  the  last-named   w  hen   in  flower,  and  is 
running,    to   be  |  said  to  occupy  about  the  same  place  in  American 
"   ~     as  C.  Vitalba  does  in  British  woodlands. 

C.  yrata  is  a  Himalayan  plant  worthy  of  more 
than  passing  mention,  for  it  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  September  group.  It  forms  a 
luxurious  tangle  of  branches,  terminated  by 
large  corymbs  of  white  flowers,  which  are  some- 
times stained  on  the  under  side  with  violet.  It 
is  jiarticularly  easy  to  grow  and  is  a  fine  subject 
to  plant  against  an  old  stunted  tree  or  bush, 
over  which  it  can  ramble  in  an  easy  and  natural 
manner.  A  group  of  strong-growing  species,  all 
of  which  bear  small,  eampanulate,  yellowish 
flowers  is  made  up  of  C.  connata,  buchananiana 
and  gauriana  ;  these,  though  interesting,  cainiot 
be  called  showy. 

C.  Flammvla  is  a  very  free,  white-flowered 
plant  with  fragrant  blossoms  ;  a  variety  known 
as  rubro-niarginata  has  recently  become  ver}' 
popular — the  flowers  are  margined  with  red. 
Both  are  first-rate  plants  for  covering  oldsUinted 
trees,  tree  branches,  &c.     C.   eampaniflora  forms 


one  of  the  most  vigorous  species  and  is  at  the 
same  time  very  free.  The  blooms  are  barely 
1  inch  across  and  are  somewhat  like  pigmy  flowers 
of  C.  Viticella.     For  the  south-west  counties 

C.  paniculata  is  worthy  of  attention,  as  it 
produces  large  inflorescences  of  white  flowers ; 
it,  however,  blooms  too  late  to  be  of  general  use. 
C.  apiifolia,  a  native  of  China  and  Japan,  bears 
small,  cream-coloured  flowers  freely. 

C.  Diirandi  bears  a  profusion  of  mauve-coloured 
flowers  .'J  inches  to  4  inches  across  ;  there  is  a 
variety  with  paler  coloured  blooms  called  pallida. 
C.  heraclea-folia  is  a  good  kind.  W.  D. 

A     RE.VJARKABLE    TREE. 

We  have  here  in  the  State  of  Georgia  a  most 
reniarkabl  tree,  the  existence  of  which  it  seems 
to  me  sji.juld  be  recorded  in  The  Garden. 
This  tree  has  been  personified  and  invested 
with  an  individuality  to  an  extent  wholly 
without  precedent  in  any  country,  and  for  this 
reason  I  feel  that  your  readers  will  be  interested 
in  some  of  the  details  attending  its  career.  It 
may  be  said  to  own  itself,  root,  trunk  and 
branch,  as  ^\ell  as  the  land  upon  which  it  stands. 
As  long  as  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Geoigia  are 
upheld  and  propeity  rights  maintained,  this  old 
tree  has  to  reckon  only  with  Uame  Nature,  and 
she  is  wondrously  kind  and  gentle.  It  is  a  mag- 
nificent Oak,  and  stands  on  a  slightly  elevated 
mound  in  the  fashionable  part  of  the  city  of 
Athens  in  Georgia,  where  it  is  regarded  as  a 
cherished  historic  relic  by  every  citizen.  The  , 
records  of  that  county  .show  that  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century  Colonel  W.  H.  .Jackson,  son 
of  Governor  .James  .Jackson  of  that  State,  and 
the  father  of  Chief  .Justice  .James  .Jackson  of  the 
Georgia  Supreme  Court,  owned  the  land  upon 
which  this  tree  stood.  From  earlj'  childhood 
Colonel  .Jackson  had  watched  the  growth  and 
development  of  this  tree  with  peculiar  interest, 
and  he  learned  to  love  it  as  a  member  of  his 
family.  He  spent  much  time  in  friendly  contact 
and  sentimental  intercourse  with  this  tree,  and 
he  invested  it  with  a  strong  personal  individu- 
alit}'.  It  grew  luxuriantly  ;  he  admired  the 
rapid  spread  of  its  great  branches,  wondered  how 
long  it  would  live  if  unmolested  and  how  large  it 
would  become,  and  he  loved  it  more  and  more 
with  every  succeeding  year. 

Fearing  that  after  his  death  it  might  fall  into 
vandal  hands  and  be  destroyed,  as  so  many 
others  had  been  on  every  side,  he  sought  some 
way  by  which  he  could  ensure  its  protection. 
Taking  legal  advice,  he  found  he  could  make  a 
valid  deed  of  the  tree  and  the  ground  upon  which 
it  stood  to  the  tree  itself,  which  would  be  binding 
for  all  time.  This  he  promptly  did  in  specific 
and  due  legal  form,  and  this  strange  document  is 
now  on  the  records  of  that  countj'.  It  reads  as 
follows  : 

"I,  W.  H.  .Jackson,  of  the  county  of  Clarke, 
of  the  first  part,  and  the  Oak  tree  (giving  the 
precise  location)  of  the  second  part,  witnesseth  : 
That  the  said  W.  H.  .Jackson,  for  and  in  con- 
sideration of  the  great  affection  which  he  bears 
said  tree,  and  his  great  desire  that  said  tree  be 
protected  for  all  time,  has  conveyed,  and  by  these 
presents  does  hereby  convey  unto  the  said  Oak 
tree  entire  possession  of  itself  and  all  land  within 
S  feet  of  it  on  all  sides." 

At  that  time  Athens  was  only  a  small,  sparsely 
settled  village.  Few  of  the  streets  had  _\'et  lieen 
laid  out,  and  this  old  Oak  stood  two  miles  from 
the  educational  centre  of  the  place.  There  was 
ample  room  for  it  to  grow  and  spread.  But 
Colonel  Jackson  was  looking  far  ahead.  Some 
j'ears  later  Dearing  Street  was  laid  out  and  this 
tree  was  in  the  centre  of  it.  Land  was  sold  off 
on«Tery  side,  but  this  sacred  Oak  tree  plot  was 
most  carefpUy  reserved  in  accordance  with  the 
.Jackson  deed,  and  to-daj'  the  citizens  are  justly 
proud  of  this  ancient  and  honoured  vegetarian. 
There  it  has  stood  for  over  a  hundred  years,  ami 
it  is  full  of  vigorous  life  and  promise  to-day. 

Kingston,  Xtu-  York.  H.  Hen'dricks. 
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THE    ROSE    GARDEN. 


EOSE    J.    B.    CL\RKE. 

ENCLOSED  please  tind  two  flowers  of 
that  much  overpraised  Rose  J.  B. 
Clarke.  You  will,  no  doubt,  recollect 
that  I  criticised  it  rather  severely 
some  time  in  the  early  part  of  litOG, 
and  you  were  rather  severe  on  nie  for 
it.  I  stated  then  and  I  still  maintain  that  it  is 
not  what  it  is  professed  to  be,  either  in  colour 
or  substance.  I  have  tried  all  ways  to  get 
decent  flowers,  but  failed.  If  you  grow  it  well 
it  goes  to  growth,  and  if  you  half  starve  it  you 
will  get  plenty  of  small  flowers  but  no  "  stuffing  '' 
in  them.  I  am  still  of  the  same  opinion  as-  vhun 
I  first  wrote  you,  and  shall  want  a-'lot  of  'per- 
suading to  make  me  think  other\  -se.  I  am 
writing  within  the  four-mile  radius  of  Charing 
Cross.  Edward  F.  Kemp. 

G,  AveniK  Road,  Clapton.  N.E. 


PLANTING    ROSES    IN    A    GREEN- 
HOUSE. 

Many  hundreds  of  Roses  may  be  gathered 
from  one  well-established  tree  in  a  single  year. 
Quite  a  small  area  in  a  heated  conservatory 
will  be  sufficient  to  accommodate  a  Rose 
tree  such  as  Niphetos,  Mari^'ohal  Niel  or 
Catherine  Mermet,  and  there  are  few  amateurs 
who  do  not  love  these  flowers  in  particular,  and 
Roses  in  general.  The  main  points  to  be 
observed  are  cleanliness  of  both  plants  and  glass, 
a  suitable  rooting  medium  and  proper  pruning. 

Making  the  Borders. 

These  are  generallj'  found  beneath  a  stage 
where  there  is  a  constant  drip  of  water  on  them 
from  the  plants  on  the  stage.  In  time  the  soil 
of  the  border  will  become  sour  in  consequence. 
Where  it  is  impossible  to  make  up  a  border  else- 
where, measures  should  be  taken  to  protect  the 
soil  from  the  dripping  water.  The  best  position 
for  the  border  is  outside  the  house  against  the 
wall,  then  the  tree  can  be  planted  in  it  and  the 
stem  or  stems  trained  through  a  hole  in  the  wall 
and  under  the  roof  glass.  Where  the  soil  is  very 
light  it  will  be  wise  to  take  it  out  from  the 
allotted  space  and  replace  it  with  some  medium, 
lieavy  loam  two-thirds  and  sweet  leaf-soil  one- 
third.  It  is  not  necessary  to  add  manure  to  the 
soil  as  this  should  be  put  on  in  the  form  of  a 
mulch  when  it  will  benefit  the  roots  and  also 
protect  them  from  severe  frosts.  Hay  bands 
should  be  put  on  the  exposed  stems  also  as  a 
protection  to  the  sap  in  winter. 

Put  in  some  broken  bricks  or  clinkers  in  the 
bottom  of  the  border  to  act  as  drainage.  The 
depth  of  the  border  should  be  twenty  inches, 
width  3  feet  and  length  5  feet.  A  border  of  this 
size  will  be  sufficient  for  one  tree,  though  it  is 
possible  to  grow  a  Rose  tree  well  in  a  much 
smaller  bed  ;  but  where  space  is  ample  do 
the  work  as  well  as  possible  and  so  reap  the 
highest  reward. 

Rose  trees  may  be  planted  at  any  time  from  the 
end  of  October  to  March  from  the  open  border, 
but  pot  plants  are  the  best  to  select,  and  these 
should  be  put  in  as  early  as  possible  in  the 
autumn. 

Some  Good  Varieties. 

Niphetos,  pure  white,  pointed  buds  ;  Mar6ohal 
Niel,  rich  yellow,  full,  fragrant ;  Catherine 
Mermet,  flesh  rose  ;  and  Bridesmaid,  an  improved 
form  of  Catherine  Mermet  ;  also  Maman  Coehet, 
carmine  suffused  with  salmon  yellow  ;  Marie  Van 
Houtte,  yellowish  white,  edged  with  Rose ; 
Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  salmon  rose,  lovely  buds  : 
Mrs.  Edward  Mawley,  carmine,  deeply  shaded 
salmon,  a  very  attractive  flower ;  and  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Grant,  pink,  large,  buds  long  and  pointed. 

For  covering  large  spaces,  William  Allen 
Richardson  is  suitaljle,  as  it  grows  freely  and 
bears  charming  apricot-yellow  buds,  filoire 
de   Dijon,    fawn,  is   also  suitable  for  the  above 


purpose,  and  Souvenir  de  Pierre  Netting,  apricot- 
yellow,  for  small  spaces.  Avon. 


LADY    WENLOCK. 

almost   like   a   Tulip,   with 


ROSE 

A  LONG  flower  almost  like  a  Tulip,  with  the 
colour  of  Devoniensis  and  an  inner  shading  of 
apricot,  somewhat  describes  this  beautiful  deco- 
rative Hybrid  Tea  which  just  lately  has  been 
beautifying  our  gardens.  There  is  something 
very  distinct  about  this  Hose  although  of  a  pale 
colour,  and  I  think  it  must  be  in  its  formation, 
for  there  are  few  that  possess  this  Tulip  shape 
kind  of  flower.  Lady  Wenlock  is  a  vigorous  sort 
and  one  that  no  one  need  fear  to  plant ;  but 
perhaps  it  should  be  viewed  more  as  a  variety  for 
autumnal  displa}'  than  summer.  The  cooler 
nights  largely  help  the  development  of  its  fine 
petals.  _____  P. 


its  delicious  fragrance,  which  reminds  one  of  the 
old  Roses,  and  also  for  its  remarkable  freedom  of 
flowering.  The  bushes  are  smothered  with 
buds  that  develop  into  a  bloom  of  a  bright  car- 
mine colour,  with  vermilion  shading.  It  is 
certainly  better  than  many  Hybrid  Perpetual 
Rosea,  and  a  is  variety  that  deserves  the  name  of 
Perpetual.  Had  there  been  a  colour  more  of  the 
tone  of  Hugh  Dickson  this  would  have  been  an 
ideal  beddcr,  and  even  as  it  is  I  expect  the  Rose 
will  be  much  sought  after  ;  it  certainly  is  one 
raisers  should  try  to  improve  upon.  P. 


ROSE    BARON    VON    PALLANDT. 

(Hybrid    Tea.) 

Although  Ijy  no  means  a  Wvid  colour,  the  above 
variety  supplies  a  welcome  tint  in  a  class  that  is 
very  deficient  in  good  deep  reds.  Both  in  form 
and  colour  it  reminds  me  of  the  old  Hybrid  Per- 
petual Rose  Le  Havre,  perhaps  a  shade  or  two 
paler  in  its  rosy  red  hue,  but  eatih  petal  is  prettily 


ROSE    LENA    (TEA   SCENTED). 

This  beautiful  golden  Rose  is  captivating  all 
who  have  seen  it.  It  is  a  beautiful  colour — a 
much  deeper  golden 
tint  than  Beryl, 
which  it  somewhat 
resembles.  Upon 
pot  -  grown  plants, 
where  strength  of 
wood  has  been  en- 
couraged, very  fine 
blooms  are  produced 
with  a  fulness  that 
surprises  one  from 
its  somewhat  slender 
growth.  Lena  is  a 
more  apricot  yellow 
than  Georges 
Schwartz,  another 
excellent  sort.  If  it 
would  but  grow  in 
this  countr}'  what  ;i 
grand  colour  it  wouhl 
supply,  but,  unfor 
tunately,  there  is 
something  in  its  con 
stitution  that  does 
not  like  our  climate. 
Mr.  W  o  o  d  a  1  1 
recommends  budding 
this  Rose  upon  Rosa 
indica,  but  while  that 
stock  may  do  for  tlie 
Riviera  and  Italy  it 
will  not  grow  here. 
I  believe  own-root 
plants  would  solve 
the  difficulty  for  this 
country.  It  is  a  Rose 
worth  trying  to 
obtain  in  this  form. 
We  seem  to  bo  well 
on  the  way  for  some 
good  golden  yellow 
Roses  now.  I  was 
much  pleased  with 
Friedrich  Harms  as 
seen  recently.  It  re- 
sembles Goldquelle, 
but  is  distinct  from 
this  good  sort.  Harry 
Kirk  promises  to 
become  a  general 
favourite  and  Mrs. 
Peter  Blair  has 
already  gained  many 

friends.       How    rich  , 

and  beautiful  are  the  golden  flowers  of  Billiard  et  margined  with  silvery  pink,  at  times  very  striking, 
Barri  just  now  !  If  this  sort  had  only  a  dwarf  especially  when  the  Rose  is  grown  under  glass, 
habit  instead  of  semi-climbing  it  would  be  valu-    It  is  very  fragrant  and  the  growth  is  neat,  some- 


THE  FINEST  AUTUMN-FLOWERIKG  CLF.MATIS:    C.  JACKMASI  (FLOWERS  I'CTRI'LE). 

(Photograph  taken  September  'l-i.) 


able.       As 
standard. 


it   is   it   makes   a   fine   free 


bush 
P. 


ROSE  REINE  MARGUERITE  D'lTALlE. 

Although  not  striking  in  colour  this  is  a  good 
novelty,  and  one  that  will  be  much  grown   for 


what  in  the  way  of  Marquise  Litta.  The  flowers 
are  of  good  size,  sometimes  nearly  3  inches  over, 
and  it  is  very  free  in  producing  its  buds,  so  would 
make  a  useful  sort  for  bedding.  Fragiance 
should  always  be  a  strong  point  in  tlie  Rime. 
Several  of  the  later  acquisitions  are  not  remark- 
able in  this  respect.  P. 
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GARDENING     FOR     BEGINNERS. 


A  USEFUL  BEDDING  PLANT.— Eche- 
verias  or  Cotyleduns  are  remarkably 
eas}'  plants  to  grow  ;  they  are  useful 
as  an  edging  to  beds  and  borders 
^  and  for  carpet  bedding,  while  the 
larger-growing  kinds  are  suited  to 
various  styles  of  summer  iiedding.  The  present 
time,  when  the  plants  are  taken  up  from 
the  flower  beds,  offers  a  good  chanoe  to  in- 
crease the  stock.  A  number  of  sorts  produce 
offsets  freely,  thus  affording  a  certain  means 
of  reproduction.  These  if  detached  from  the 
parent  plant  and  placed  round  the  sides  of 
small  pots,  or,  in  the  case  of  large  quantities,  in 
shallow  boxes,  will  make  quite  good  plants  for 
use  next  summer.  Cuttings  may  also  be  put  in 
when  obtainable.  Those  kinds  which  are  slow 
in  producing  offsets  and  cuttings  can  be  increased 
by  seeds  or  leaves.  The  latter  are  treated  as 
follows  :  Break  off  the  lower  leaves  and  lay 
them  on  sand  in  a  saucer  or  shallow  box.  Place 
on  a  shelf  in  the  greenhouse  where,  in  time  3'oung 
plants  will  grow  from  the  edges  of  the  leaves. 

Storing  the  Plants  in  Wintir. — The  hardiest 
and  most  generally  grown  sort  is  Echeveria 
seeunda  glauca.  In  sheltered  positions  on  raised 
slopes  thi.s  often  passes  through  a  winter  un- 
harmed, wet  being  usually  the  cause  of  their 
dying  rather  than  damage  by  frost.  However,  it 
is  more  satisfactory  to  provide  shelter  for  them. 
A  frame  on  a  raised  bed  will  be  found  suitable. 
In  this  they  can  be  planted  thickly,  as  no  water 
will  be  necessary  until  spring.  A  shelf  in  the 
greenhouse  can  perhaps  be  found  for  the  choicer 
and  the  more  tender  sorts.  Pot  them  up  singly, 
using  as  small  pots  as  possible.  The  soil  should 
be  very  porous,  two  jjirts  fibrous  loam  and  one 
part  powdered  bricks  and  old  mortar  rubble  form 
a  suitable  compost.  The  flowers  of  some  sorts 
are  ornamental ;  when,  however,  the  plants  are 
used  for  edging  they  are  usually  removed. 


SIMPLE    HINTS. 

Varieties. — Half-a-dozen  of  the  best  sorts  are  :  , 
E.    gibbiflora,    a   strong  grower,  glaucous  green  | 
leaves  tipped  with  red  ;  the  variety  metallica  has  ! 
leaves  of  a  bronze  or  metallic  tint ;  E.  agavoides, 
a  dwarf-growing  plant  with  thick  fleshy  leaves  ; 
E.  farinosa,  a  small  grower,  densely  covered  with 
a    powdery    substance,    giving    it   a   white   ap- 
pearance ;  E.  Peacocki,  another  small  sort,  leaves 
tipped  with  red  ;  and  E.  seeunda  var.  glauca,  the 
variety  most  largely  grown  for  carpet  bedding. 

THE  SCARLET  LOBELIA.— The  Scarlet 
Lobelia,  as  Lobelia  eardinalis  is  commonly 
called,  is  quite  a  different  plant  from  the  dwarf 
blue-flowered  Lobelia,  so  popular  for  edging  beds 
and  borders.  It  is  a  far  more  elegant  and 
attractive  plant  than  the  latter,  valuable  though 
this  may  be  for  certain  purposes.  The  Scarlet 
Lobelia  has  handsome  dark  bronze-red  leaves 
and  stems,  and  in  August  and  September  it  sends 
up  flowering  shoots  some  3  feet  high  that  bear 
a  large  number  of  very  showy  scarlet  blossoms. 
This  Lobelia  will  soon  have  finished  flowering, 
and  as  it  is  a  plant  that  needs  careful  treatment 
during  the  winter,  a  word  or  two  on  the  subject 
may  be  helpful  to  those  who  grow  this  charming 
autumn  plant.  In  the  first  place,  it  must  not  be 
left  out  of  doors  throughout  the  winter ;  the 
roots  are  taken  up  at  the  end  of  October,  placed 
in  shallow  boxes  and  covered  with  a  little  soil. 
When  the  roots  are  lifted  a  certain  amount  of 
soil  will  adhere  to  the  roots,  and  the  greater 
part  of  this  should  be  allowed  to  remain.  Then 
the  roots  will  have  a  suitable  amount  of  soil 
round  about  them.  When  lifted  and  put  in 
bo.^es  in  this  way  the  roots  will  keep  safely  until 
planting  out  time  at  the  end  of  March,  even  in  a 
shed  or  cellar  that  is  frost-proof  and  not  damp. 
While  verj'  little  water  is  required  by  the  roots 
during  the  winter,  the  soil  covering  must  not  be 
allowed  to  become  dust-dry,  otherwise  the 
di.sease  called  dry  rot   may  set   in   and   all  the 


THIS    POPULAR    I'.KDDINO    PLANT    (KUHEVERLV)    .MAV    BE    INCREASED    NOW. 


EVEN     IF     THE    GROWTUS     HAVE     NO     ROOTS    NOW 

THEY    WILL    ROOT    READILY    IF    INSERTED    ROUND 

THE   SIDES   OF   SMALL  POTS. 

plants  will  be  lost.  The  soil  should  be  examined, 
say,  every  fortnight,  and  if  it  appears  quite  dry 
it  should  be  watered.  It  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  least  excess  of  water  is  quite  as  harmful 
as  giving  none  at  all.  The  difficulty  is  to  strike 
the  happ3'  mean,  but  it  maj'  be  done  with  care 
and  practice. 

GYPSOPHILA.— Almost  everj'one  knows  that 
hardy  border  plant  named  Oypsophila  paniculata 
that  bears  light  graceful  masses  of  white  flowers 
so  useful  for  cutting  and  for  providing  a  foil  to 
richly  coloured  flowers  in  the  border.  It  is  quite 
an  easily  grown  plant,  and  if  not  disturbed  for 
several  years  it  makes  quite  a  small  bush.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  to  this  plant  that  I  wish  to  draw 
special  attention  at  this  time,  for  it  flowers  in 
summer-time  (although  now  is  the  time  to  plant 
it),  but  to  a  double  varietj'.  The  flowers  are 
i)uite  double,  slightly  larger  than  those  of  the 
single  form,  and  they  seem  to  be  of  a  purer 
white,  at  any  rate  they  show  to  better  advantage 
in  the  border.  A  most  valuable  point  in  con- 
nexion with  this  plant  is  that  it  blooms  late  and 
the  flowers  last  a  long  time  in  beauty.  Onlj'  a 
week  or  so  ago  I  saw  a  bed  of  the  double  varietj-, 
and  the  plants  were  still  finely  in  bloom.  Inter- 
spersed among  them  were  plants  of  the  scarlet- 
flowered  Lobelia  (L.  eardinalis  (,lueen  Victoria), 
their  tall  bronze-red  coloured  stems  and  leaves 
and  scarlet  flowers  rising  up  among  the  (J3'psophila 
and  making  a  charming  autumn  picture. 

PLANTS  FOR  WINDOW-BOXES.— October 
is  the  best  month  in  which  to  plant  window- 
boxes  for  a  spring  display  of  blossom.  Bulbs.are, 
of  course,  among  the  most  useful  plants  for  this 
purpose,  such  as  Hyacinths.  Tulips  and  Daffodils, 
while  Snowdrops,  Crocuses  and  Squills  might 
also  be  used.  For  instance,  one  might  plant  a 
window-box  with  Daffodils,  Hyacinths  or  Tulips, 
and  have  Snowdrops  or  Crocuses  in  between  to 
form  quite  a  carpet  of  bloom  early  in  the  year. 
By  planting  early  and  late-flowering  bulbs  in  this 
way  the  window-box  is  made  interesting  through- 
out a  long  period.  Some  excellent  effects  can  be 
had  by  planting  scarlet  Tulips  with  a  ground- 
work of  tlie  double  white  Arabis ;  in  fact,  the 
latter  plant  is  most  useful  for  associating  wilii 
the  brilliant  colours  of  late  Tulips.  VV'allflofleis 
make  a  delightful  window-box,  and  there  are 
now  many  charming  varieties  to  be  had,  botli 
dark    and    light.        Wallflowers    and    Daffodils 
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mixed  make  an  attractive  display,  especially  if  a 
dark  red  Walldower,  such  as  Vulcan,  is  used. 
The  rich  blue  Howers  of  the  Heavenly  Blue 
Grape  Hyacinth  make  a  brilliant  picture  if  the 
soil  beneath  is  carpeted  with  double  wliite 
Arabis.  The  double  variety  is  better  than  the 
single,  the  individual  flowers  last  longer  and  the 
plants  remain  in  bloom  throughout  a  longer  period. 
Small  plants  of  such  shrubs  as  Euonymus  or 
Box  are  very  useful  for  window-boxes,  and  they 
have  the  merit  of  providing  greenery  during  the 
winter,  while  window-boxes  planted  solely  with 
bulbs  are  bare  until  the  latter  begin  to  grow. 
When  one  has  only  one  or  two  window-boxes  to 
furnish  I  think  the  best  plan  is  to  use,  say,  two 
or  three  small  slirubs  in  each  and  fill  in  the 
spaces  with  bullis.  The  shrubs  should  be  put  in 
first,  of  course,  then  it  will  be  seen  exactly  what 
space  is  left  for  the  bulbs. 

The  Chief  Thing  in  the  planting  of  window- 
boxes  is  to  make  sure  that  the  drainage  is  good 
and  to  fill  the  box  with  good  turfy  soil.  It  is 
quite  an  inexpensive  matter,  yet  unless  tlie 
preparatory  work  is  properly  carried  out  the 
chances  of  success  are  not  promising.  It  is 
equally  important  not  to  delay  planting  beyond 
the  month  of  October,  otherwise  the  plants  will 
not  become  well  rooted  before  the  coldest 
weather  sets  in.  It  is  not  much  use  filling  the 
window-box  with  soil  from  the  garden  borders, 
for  the  plants  will  not  give  satisfaction  in  it.  A 
bushel  or  two  of  turfy  soil  should  be  obtained, 
and  if  some  coarse  sand  is  mixed  with  it  it  will  be 
all  the  better  for  the  bulbs.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  cover  the  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  box 
with  pieces  of  flower-pot,  a  layer  of  rough  pieces 
of  soil  being  placed  over  these  to  prevent  the 
drainage  being  choked.  There  are  many  other 
suitable  plants  besides  those  I  have  mentioned  ; 
for  instance,  some  of  the  beautiful  early- 
flowering  bulbous  Irises  are  excellent  for  window- 
boxes,  and  most  uncommon.  Some  leaf-soil  and 
sand  should  be  mixed  in  the  soil  for  these  Irises. 
The  most  easily  grown  is  reticulata,  which  has 
beautiful  flowers  of  purple  and  gold  colouring. 
Histrio  and  histrioides,  both  shades  of  blue,  are 
others  suitable. — T. 

WINTKR  TREATMENT  OF  CANNAS.— 
Cannas  have  not  flowered  so  well  as  usual   this 


the  growths  shortened  to  within  0  inches  of  the 
base.  They  are  generallj'  stored  under  the  stage 
in  a  cool  house  or  in  a  frost-proof  shed  or  cellar 
in  ashes  or  dry  soil,  similar  to  Dahlia  roots. 

STORING  WALNUTS.— Walnuts  that  have 
been  gathered  and  placed  in  heaps  should  now 
have  the  pulpy  outside  casing  removed  from  the 
shells,  the  latter  should  be  rubbed  dry  and  the 
Nuts  stored  in  Rhubarb  pots  placed  upon  a 
stone  floor.  Here  both  Walnuts  and  Filberts 
will  be  fotmd  to  keep  well.  It  will  be  necessarj' 
to  overhaul  the  fruit  proper  frequently,  removing 
all  that  show  the  slightest  signs  of  decay.     It  is 


rANN.\S    MAY     XOW    BE     TAKEN     UP    FROM    THE    FI.OWRR     (lARDEX 
.\ND    STORED    IN    THE    GREENHOUSE. 

year,  but  even  had  they  far  less  beautiful  flowers 
.v  few  plants  would  be  worth  growing  on  account 
of  the  foliage  alone,  more  especially  the  dark- 
leaved  varieties.  If  the  groxind  where  they  are 
growing  is  not  required  they  can  be  allowed  to 
remain  until  the  tops  of  the  shoots  are  damaged 
by  frost.     The  clumps  may  then  be  lifted  and 


IF  THESE    SIDE     GROWTHS     ARE     DETACHED    AND 

POTTED     THEY    WILL     MAKE     GOOD     PLANTS     FOR 

NEXT    YEAR. 

during  the  first  few  weeks  after  storing  that  such 
fruits  are  sure  to  be  found,  for,  in  spite  of  every 
care,  some  blemished  ones  are  sure  to  find  their 
way  to  the  shelves. 

RENOVATING  OLD  LAWNS.— It  is  im- 
portant to  remember  that  grasses  and  Clovers 
require  for  their  well-doing  a  nourishing  soil. 
It  matters  not  how  good  the  soil  may  be  in  the 
first  instance,  if  we  cut  and  carry  we  labour 
constantly  to  impoverish  the 
top  soil.  In  every  barrowful 
of  grass  removed  there  will 
be  a  certain  quantity  of  phos- 
phates and  other  constituents 
of  vegetation  abstracted  from 
the  soil.  To  be  always  taking 
off  and  putting  nothing  on 
must  result  in  the  starvation 
of  the  grass  ;  and  we  shall 
find  that  as  the  grasses  and 
Clovers  disappear  through  the 
exhaustion  of  the  soil  Daisies, 
Plantains,  Knotgrass  and  other 
weeds  will  take  their  place. 
The  simple  remedy  for  this 
state  of  things  is  manuring, 
and  the  best  way  of  manuring 
is  to  scatter  over  the  turf  a 
succession  of  thin  dressings  of 
guano  and  fine  mould  mixed 
together.  This  should  be  done 
now,  and  again  in  the  spring, 
at  times  when  there  is  not 
much  trafiio  on  the  grass,  and 
there  is  likelihood  of  rain  to 
follow.  If  appearances  are  of 
no  consequence,  in  the  autumn 
a  good  coat  of  half  -  rotted 
nminue  may  be  spread  over  the  turf,  but  this 
proceeding  cannot  be  recommended  for  general 
adoption.  It  is  now  too  late  to  sow  seed  this 
year,  but  towards  the  end  of  March  some  good 
grass  seed  shoidd  Vie  sown  wherexer  the  lawn  is 
bare.  \  light  dressing  of  rich  soil  two  or  three 
weeks  beforehand  will  improve  the  seed-bed. 
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FOR    THE    SOUTH    AND    SOUTH 

MIDLANDS. 

Flower   Garden. 

SUMMER  BEDDING  PLANTS,  even 
if  not  cut  by  frost,  are  now  getting 
shabby,  and  in  many  cases  may  with 
advantage  be  removed.  If  the  beds 
are  to  be  filled  with  spring-flowering 
bulbs  there  should  be  no  delay  in 
getting  them  in.  Any  manure  given  should  be 
put  well  below  the  Inilbs. 

WallflowtTS,  Stocks.  Forijet-me-nots  and  other 
spring-flowering  plants  should  be  put  out  as  soon 
as  possible.  Any  vacant  places  on  herbaceous 
borders  should  be  filled  with  Wallflowers,  ka. 

Dahlias  and  tuberous-rooted  Begonias  when 
cut  by  frost  should  be  carefully  lifted  and  dried 
before  storing  for  the  winter,  taking  care  that 
they  are  all  carefully  labelled. 

Hakdy  Fruit. 

Winter  Moth. — Where  this  pest  proves  trouble- 
some on  Apple  trees  some  means  must  now  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  wingless  female  ascending 
the  stems  of  the  trees  at  this  time  and  laying  her 
eggs  in  the  crevices  of  the  bark,  &c.  A  band  of 
paper  smeared  with  grease  and  tied  round  the 
stem  of  a  young  tree  will  answer  the  purpose.  If 
the  trees  are  old,  with  rugged  bark,  it  should  be 
applied  to  the  tree,  smearing  a  band  9  inches 
wide  close  to  the  ground  ;  all  supporting  stakes 
should  also  be  done.  They  may  also  be  trapped 
by  tying  strips  of  sacking  round  the  trees  ;  the 
moths  will  then  crawl  under,  when  they  may  be 
destroyed. 

Fruits  Under  Glass. 

Late  Melons  should  be  given  a  night  tempera- 
ture of  70°  to  75°,  rising  to  80°  or  more  by 
sun-heat,  giving  ventilation  if  the  weather  is 
favouralile.  The  plants  should  only  be  syringed 
on  fine  bright  days,  maintaining  a  humid 
atmosphere  by  damping  the  paths  and  walls. 
They  now  require  very  careful  watering.  Where 
fruit  is  ripening  a  drier  atmosphere  should  be 
maintained,  with  ample  ventilation,  according  to 
the  state  of  the  weather ;  just  enough  water 
should  be  given  to  prevent  the  foliage  from 
fiagging. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Calceolarias  must  now  be  carefully  potted  into 
3-inoh  pots.  Stand  them  in  a  cold  frame  and 
keep  close  for  a  few  days.  Afterwards  give  them 
plenty  of  air  as  the  weather  permits.  If  kept 
safe  from  frost  and  damp  they  may  stay  all  the 
winter  in  the  cold  frames. 

Mignonette  in  cold  frames  should  now  be 
removed  to  a  greenhouse  to  bloom,  giving  a  little 
liciuid  manure  occasionally.  Later  sown  batches 
should  be  placed  on  shelves  well  up  to  the  glass 
and  have  ample  ventilation. 

Azaleas,  Lilacs  and  other  shrubs  for  forcing 
are  now  lifted  and  potted,  plunging  them  in  ashes 
outdoors  until  they  are  required. 

Lili/  oj  the  Valley,  as  soon  as  the  foliage 
ripens  oft',  is  lifted  and  the  strongest  crowns 
selected  for  forcing.  Pack  closel}'  together  in 
pots  or  boxes  with  the  crowns  exposed.  If  left 
in  the  open  for  some  time  they  ma}'  be  forced 
into  flo  tver  by  Christmas. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Endive. — If  it  is  not  possible  owing  to  damp  to 
blanch  tliis  outdoors,  successional  batches  should 
be  lifted  wlien  they  are  dry  and  placed  in  the 
Mushroom-house. 

Chicory. — A  few  roots  may  be  lifted  every 
week.  After  trimming  off  the  leaves  they  are 
placed  in  the  Mushroom-house.  Mustard  and 
Cress  may  be  sown  in  boxes  under  glass. 

Asparagus. — When  the  tops  have  ripened  off' 
they  should  be  cut  down  and  the  beds  cleaned 
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and  mulched  with    well-decayed  horse  manure  ; 
the  mulch  sliould  not  be  heavy.     If  Asparagus  is 
required   for   Christmas  strong  crowns   must   be 
lifted  and  exposed  for  some  time  before  forcing. 
This    also    applies    to    Rhubarb    and    Seakale. 
Materials    for    the    formation    of    hot-beds    for 
forcing  purposes  should  now  be  collected. 
John  Coutts. 
(Gardener  to  Sir  T.  Dyke  Aoland,  Bart.) 
KilhrloH  Gardens,  Devon. 


FOR    THE    NORTH    AND    NORTH 

MIDLANDS. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  Carnations. — To 
have  good  healthy  plants  for  flowering  next 
season,  everything  depends  upon  their  care  and 
management  during  the  winter  months.  Avoid 
overcrowding  and  keep  them  as  close  to  the 
glass  as  possible,  having  regard  to  their  safety 
from  extreme  cold.  During  mild  weather  all 
possible  air  should  be  afforded  during  the  day 
and  a  free  circulation  allowed  through  the  lower 
ventilators  at  night.  Water  should  only  be 
afforded  when  the  plant  requires  it,  and  then 
give  a  thorough  soaking.  A  little  warmth  may 
be  circulated  in  the  pipes  when  excessive  moisture 
gathers.  A  temperature  of  4(1°  to  45°  will  be 
sufficient  during  the  winter  months.  If  rust 
appears,  liver  of  sulphur  should  be  used,  dis- 
solving half  an  ounce  in  a  gallon  of  water. 

Wintfr  -  rloireriny     Carnalions.  —  Suceessional 
batches  should  be  placed  in  light,  well-ventilated 
pits  or  houses  as  near  the  glass  as  possible.     An 
occasional  light  top-dressing  of  artificial  manure 
will  be  of  great  help  to  them,  and,  if  quality 
in  flowers  is  desired,  thin  out  the  flower-buds 
before   they  are    too  far  advanced,    removing 
those    growing    on    the    lateral    and    weaker 
stems. 

Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Strairberries  in  Pots. — The  weather  during 
the  last  month  has  been  favourable  for  ripening 
the  crowns,  which  is  important  where  the 
plants  are  reqviired  for  early  forcing.  Move 
the  pots  occasionally  to  let  in  light  and  air  and 
to  prevent  the  roots  from  striking  through 
the  bottom  into  the  ash-bed.  Pinch  all  runners 
and  keep  the  pots  clean  from  weeds,  removing 
small  and  weakly  side  crowns.  The  main 
stock  will  continue  to  grow  for  some  time 
yet,  and  should  remain  outside  until  severe 
weather  approaches,  when  protection  must  be 
given  luitil  required  for  forcing. 

Hardy  Fruit. 

The  Loganherry. — As  soon  as  all  fruits  are 
gathered  the  fruiting  branches  should  be  cut 
away  and  the  new  growths  strung  up. 

Gatheriii;/  Fruit. — By  this  time  many  varie- 
ties will  have  been  gathered,  but  some  of  the 
latest  Apples  and  Pears  are  still  hanging.  A 
di'y  day  should  be  chosen  to  complete  the 
operation,  for  the  fruits  will  not  benefit  by 
remaining  on  the  trees  any  longer.  Pears,  with 
the  exception  of  the  hardest  stewing  varieties, 
"  should  be  placed  in  single  layers. 

Flower  Garden. 

Monlhretias. — These  are  valuable  flowers  for 
late  summer  and  autumn,  but  after  being 
planted  a  few  years  grow  into  such  a  thick  mass 
that  they  begin  to  deteriorate.  Where  this 
is  the  case,  they  may  "now  be  lifted  and  stored 
in  boxes  or  frames  for  the  winter,  but  must  not 
be  allowed  to  dry  o9'.  In  February  divide  them 
up  and  keep  growing  cool  until  April,  when 
they  may  be  planted  out. 

Dahlias. — The  plants  still  in  the  open  air 
should  be  labelled  correctly,  any  errors  being 
put  right  before  the  frost  destroys  the  blooms, 
and  when  lifting  the  plants  after  frost  has 
destroj'cd  the  tops,  tie  the  labels  securely  on 
the  stems  close  to  the  roots.  Let  the  stems 
become  dry  before  storing  away  for  the  winter. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

Cahhatje.  —  The  plants  ha\ing  become  well 
established,  the  Dutch  hoe  should  be  run  through 
the  rows  on  fine  days  to  destroy  weeds  and  aerate 
the  soil.  Earth  may  be  drawn  to  the  stems  of 
the  plants,  to  prevent  swaying  by  the  wind  and 
to  afl'ord  some  protection  to  the  stems  from  frost 
and  snow. 

Turnips.  — As  fast  as  the  autumn  crop  becomes 
fit  and  fully  grown,  they  should  be  stored  in 
readiness  for  use,  as,  if  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
ground  too  long,  they  are  apt  to  become  woolly 
and  tough  and  sometimes  rot.  In  storing  do  not 
cut  the  tops  too  close,  and  the  long  roots  may  be 
shortened,  but  not  removed  to  the  entire  length. 
Garden  Swedes  may  be  left  in  the  ground  a  little 
longer,  and  are  appreciated  for  a  change  in  the 
winter.  Chirk  Castle,  Golden  Bill  and  the 
hardier  sorts  will  remain  in  the  ground  and  take 
little  harm.  W.  H.   Lambert. 

(Gardener  to  Earl  Grey.) 

Howick,  Northumherlaiid. 

The   elimbingr    Dahlia  —Those   who 

have  a  warm  wall  or  sheltered  trellis  should  plant 
Hidalgoa  Wercklei.  This  composite  has  been 
planted  annually  in  this  position  for  several 
years  here,  and  has  never  failed  to  reward  us 
during  late  summer  with  its  brilliant  flowers, 
similar  in  shape  to  those  of  a  small  single  Dahlia, 
but  more  starry  and  elegant  in  outline.  In  habit 
the  plant  much  resembles  Clematis  montana  :  it 
coils  its  leaf-stalks  around  every  available 
support  in  the  same  manner.  It  has  the 
characteristic  smell  of  the  Dahlia,  but  not  its 
tuberous  root. — J.  C. ,  Sitssex. 


NURSERY    GARDENS. 


THE   NEW   early   PEA   LAXTONIAN. 


LAXTON'S    FRUITS     AND    FRUIT 
TREES. 

THE  name  of  Laxton  has  been  associated 
with  Strawberries,  both  new  and  old, 
for  so  many  years  that  one  is  apt  to 
imagine  that  the  nurseries  of  Messrs. 
Laxton  Brothers  at  Bedford  contain 
nothing  else.     Yet  to  see  some  sixty 
acres  or  so  of  excellent  land   situated   in   open 
countrj',  in  the  valley  of  the  Ouse,  planted  with 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  fruit  trees  of  all  sorts  in 
great  variety  of  form  is  quickly  to  be  dispossessed 
of  such  an  entirely  erroneous  idea.     The  fact  is 
that   Laxton   Brothers  have  done   such   a   great 
deal  for  the  Strawberry  in  the  raising  of  many 
new  and  improved  varieties  that  their  work  in 
this  direction   has,    perhaps,   overshadowed  and 
discounted    the    equally    good    work    the}'   are 
doing  among  fruit  trees  generally.     As  growers 
of  fruit  trees  for  gardens  of  all  sizes,  and  especially 
for  small  gardens,  they  must  be  reckoned  among 
the   best,  for  the  stock  of  trees  in  the  Bedford 
nurseries  admits  of  no  doubt  on  this  score.     One 
might  go  a  long  way  without  seeing  such  splendid 
specimens  of  trained  fruit  trees  of  Pear-?,  Plums, 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  Cherries,  &e. ,  suitable  either 
for  espaliers  or  for  walls,  as  were    pointed  out 
to  us  the  other  day.     The  trees   make   capital 
growth  on  tlie   soil  in  this  district,  which  seems 
particularly  well  suited  to  their  needs,  while  the 
open  situition  of  the  nursery  ensures  their  full 
exposure  to  sun  and  air,  the  factors  that  conduce 
mostl}'  to  the  proper  ripening  of  the  shoots. 
The  greater  number  are  two  and  three  years 
old,    just    coming    into   good   bearing   and   in 
capital   condition   for   planting.     The   trained 
trees  of  Apricot  deserve  special  mention  ;  they 
are    an    exceedingl}'    fine     lot.       Those    who 
prefer   to   purchase   maiden    trees    and    train 
them    from    infancy    could     be    equally    well 
suited,     for    the    Bedford     nurseries    contain 
several    acres    of    maiden    Apple,    Pear    and 
Plum,  and  while  all  are  good,  of  the  Apples 
we  might  say,  without  exaggeration,  that  we 
have  never  seen  a  finer  lot.     Between  .'50,000 
and  60,000  fruit  trees  are  budded  every  year. 
We  were  much  interested  in  the 

Cordon  Gooseberries, 
of  which  Messrs.  Laxton  grow  large  numbers. 
There  is  no  better  «ay  of  growing  the  Goose- 
berry than  as  a  cordon,  and  this  form  of  tree  is 
especially  well  suited  to  the  small  garden. 
The  plants  may  be  had  either  with  one,  two 
or  three  stems,  and  are  known  respectively 
as  single,  double  and  treble  cordons.  Red 
Currants  are  also  grown  in  the  same  way. 
Cordon  Gooseberries  take  up  far  less  space 
laterally  than  Gooseberry  bushes,  and  a  great 
many  can  be  grown  in  a  small  space,  while,  as 
Mr.  Laxton  remarked,  theyproduoe  an  astonish- 
ing amount  of  fruit.  Standard  (Gooseberries 
and  Currants  are  not  so  frequently  seen,  yet 
some  grow  them  largely,  and  the  Bedford 
nurseries  contain  a  stock  of  them.  Pears  are 
also  largely  grown  here  as  cordons,  and  in 
this  form  tliey  make  particularly  attraotivi- 
crees,  while  they  fruit  hvely.  A  remarkable 
new  fruit  raised  by  Messrs.  Laxton  has  been 
named 

The  La.xtonbekrt. 
It  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  the  Logan- 
berry and  the  well-known  Superlative  Rasp 
berry.  Now  one  great  disadvantage  of  the 
Loganberry  is  that  the  fruits  do  not  "pull" 
like  those  of  the  Rasplierry,  that  is  to  say, 
th'-y  d>  4iot  leave  tlie  stalk  or  receptach'. 
The  LaxVonberry  is  like  an  unusually  large 
Rasplierry ;  it  has  a  Raspberry-like  flavour, 
and  it  may  he  pulled  from  the  stalk  in  exactly 
the  same  way  as  the  latter.  The  new  fruit 
grows  as  vigorously  as  the  Loganberry  ;  in 
fact,  when  it  becomes  well  known,  as  it  cannot 
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fail  to  di)  before  long,  it  is  cjuite  likely  to 
supplant  the  Liigiuiberry.  The  Bedford  nurseries 
contain  a  most  remarkable  lot  of 

SEEni.iNd  Fruit  Trees,  . 
fruit  trees,  that  is  to  say,  that  have  been  grown 
from  cross-bred  seed  -n-ith  a  view  to  the  raising  of 
new  and  improved  sorts.  Some  of  these  have 
already  fruited,  while  the  majoritj-  have  still  to 
show  their  value.  The  raising  of  new  fruits  is  a 
matter  of  time :  usually  it  takes  at  least  five  years 
before  the  seedlings  bear  fruit.  It  is  most 
interesting  to  be  able  to  record  the  result  of  some 
of  the  crosses,  so  no  apology  is  needed  for  doing 
so.  Perhaps  the  most  important  seedling  Plum 
yet  raised  by  Messrs.  Laxton  is  a  variety  that 
may  be  described  as  an  early  black  Victoria. 
Everyone  knows  that  Victoria  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  and  profitable  Plums  grown,  so  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  a  variety  similar  to  it  as 
this  Plum  is,  except  in  colour  and  ripening  season 
— it  is  as  early,  in  fact,  as  Czar — must  be 
a  valuable  addition.  It  is  a  much  larger  fruit 
than  Czar.  It  may  be  described  as  a  large  black 
early  Plum  of  oval  shape :  its  name  is  Prosperity. 
Sultan  and  Czar  were  the  parents  of  this  new 
seedling  Plum.  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay  X  Czar 
have  produced  a  valuable'  and  very  late  dessert 
purple  Plum,  while  Grand  Duke  x  Monarch  pro- 
duced a  purple  cooking  Plum  later  than  Monarch. 
The  produce  of  Sultan  x  Early  Orleans  was  a 
small  3'ellow  fruit  of  no  value. 

A  New  Raspberry 
raised  by  Messrs.  Laxton  is  called  Abundance. 
It  is  a  far  more  vigorous  grower  than  Superlative. 
We  saw  large  numbers  of  plants  of  each  variety 
growing  side  by  side,  and  there  could  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  greater  vigour  of 
Abundance.  It  is  a  new  red  variety, 
said  to  be  an  excellent  cropper  and 
of  better  flavour  than  Superlative. 
It  was  curious  to  note  how  many 
of  the  cross-bred  Pears  had  reverted 
to  the  wild  Pear  in  manner  of 
growth ;  even  crosses  made  between 
such  first-rate  varieties  as  Marie 
Louise  and  Doyenne  du  Cornice 
showed  a  remarkal>le  similarity  to 
the  wild  Pear  in  their  growth. 
These  have  not  3'et  fruited,  and  it 
will  be  keenly  interesting  when 
they  do. 

There  are  many  other  things  to 
attract  the  visitor  to  Laxton's  nur- 
series. There  are,  for  instance, 
some  30,000  or  -10,000  Roses  — 
standards,  climbers  and  bushes — 
and  these  alone  are  quite  an  excel- 
lent feature.     Among 

Plants  Under  Glass 
specially  noticeable  were  winter- 
flowering  Carnations,  including 
some  varieties  raised  by  Laxton. 
some  extremely  handsome  Ferns, 
Nephrolepis  todeaoides,  Whitmanni 
and  others.  Begonia  Gloire  de 
Chatelaine,  a  charming  pink  - 
flowered  Begonia  of  the  semper- 
florens  type  and  a  houseful  of 
Eucharis ;  the  latter  were  excep- 
tionally fine.     Among 

Habuy  Flowers 
our  attention  was  drawn  to  a  valu- 
able late-flowering  Gypsophila  that 
appears  to  be  little  known  named  G. 
aoutifolia.     It  is  distinguished   by 
handsomeglaucous  foliage  and  small 
whitish  flowers,  and  blooming  as  it  does  after  G. 
paniculata  is  over,  it  is  most   welcome.     It  was 
at  its  best  two  or  three  weeks  ago.     Pyrethrums 
have  done  remarkably  well  this  year  at  Bedford  : 
some  of  the  plants  were  flowering  a  second  time 
when  we  saw  them  recently.     Lord  Rosebery,  a 
splendid  double  crimson  variety  ;  Ne  Plus  Ultra, 
flesh    pink  ;    Carl   Vogt,    the   best   white ;    and 
Pericles,  pale  pink,  with  j-ellow  centre,   are  all 


beautiful  sorts.  Finally,  «e  have  to  make 
mention  of  a  new  garden  Pea  called  Laxtonian 
that  bids  fair  to  become  very  popular.  It  is  an 
early  varietj',  as  earlj'  as  (iradus,  although  it  has 
a  larger  pod  ;  it  grows  only  KS  inches  high. 
From  this  cursory  glance  at  some  of  the  chief 
features  of  interest  in  this  well-kept  nursery, 
where  thorough  cultivation  appears  to  be  the 
first  consideration,  it  will  be  seen  that  Laxtons 
may  justly  la}'  claim  to  be  something  more  than 
specialists  in  Strawberries. 
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RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  AnswePS. — The  Editor  intends 
to  make  THE  Garden  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire 
assistance.,  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may 
be,  and  with  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
" Aiiswers  to  Correspondents"  colmnii.  All  comm^unica- 
tions  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  EDrrOR  of  IHE 
Garden,  so,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W.C.    Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER. 


FLOWER    GARDEN. 

Moss  on  lawn  (-S'.  C.).— The  presence  of 
moss  on  a  lawn  indicates  either  that  the  latter 
needs  draining  or  that  the  lawn  is  impoverished. 
As  yours  is  full  of  Daisies  and  Dandelions  (which 
as  you  say  must  be  dug  out,  an  old  kitchen  knife 
being  the  best  tool),  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
grass   needs   nourishment,     for    naturalh'    these 


from  birds.  This  should  be  done  at  once,  as  it  is 
quite  time  grass  seeds  were  sown,  if  autumn 
sowing  is  practised.  If  you  are  unable  to  sow 
the  seeds  this  month,  the  sowing  is  best  left 
until  March. 

Plants  for  pergola  (Regular  Feadcr).— 
Clematis  Jaokmani,  Polygonum  baldschuanicum, 
Vitis  Coignetioe,  V.  Romaneti,  V.  henryana. 
Clematis  montana,  C.  fiammula  and  Dutch 
Honeysuckle  are  all  good  plants  for  a  pergola. 
Most  people  like  to  use  Roses  chiefly,  and  of 
these  there  is  a  wide  selection.  Some  excellent 
sorts  are  Dorothy  Perkins,  Hiawatha,  Crimson 
Rambler,  Tea  Rambler,  Blush  Rambler,  Mme. 
D'Arblay,  Reine  Olga  de  Wurtemburg,  Leucht- 
stern,  Conrad  F.  Meyer,  Felicite  Perpetue,  Aimee 
Vibert,  Mme.  Alfred  Carriere,  Wallflower  and 
Alister  Stella  Gray.  If  a  separate  hole  is 
dug  for  each  plant,  it  is  important  to  make  the 
holes  large,  otherwise  during  winter  the  water 
is  liable  to  collect  round  about  the  roots  and 
cause  them  to  decay. 

Difference    between   Violas   and 

Pansles  {Constant  Reader). — In  reply  to  your 
enquiry  as  to  what  is  the  difference  between  a 
Viola  and  a  Pansy  we  cannot  do  better  than  refer 
you  to  an  excellent  definition  that  appeared  in 
The  Garden  for  January  10,  1892  :  "  Tufted 
Pansies  (Violas)  are  hybrids  of  Pansies  and  alpine 
Violets."  The  term  "tufted"  has  been  properly 
used  to  distinguish  plants  of  a  spreading  habit, 
like  Pinks,  Aubrietias  and  alpine  Violets,  from 
plants  with  simple  erect  stems,  like,  say.  Stocks, 
Lupines  and  Asters.  Sometimes  the  two  forms 
of  habit  occur  in  the  same  family  ;  for  instance, 
there  are  Violas  that  are  tufted  and  Violas  that 


.■^T'S*3NS39iTi?^>^:'^:->^.R^F^J.; 


produce    UF    WEBB    A.VD    SO.SS     SEEDS   AT    SHREWSP.URV    SHOW. 
(A  first  prize  exhibit  ijrown  and  stayed  by  Mr.  E.  Beckett,  Aldenhani  House  Gardens,  Elstree.) 


weeds  impoverish  the  soil  considerably  and  soon 
weaken  the  sward.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to 
get  off  as  much  of  the  moss  as  possible  by  using 
the  rake.  Then  spread  over  the  turf  a  good  soil 
mixture.  This  should  consist  chiefly  of  sifted 
loam  with  which  lime  at  the  rate  of  one  to  four 
is  mixed.  Leave  the  soil  dressing  for  two  or  three 
weeks  and  then  sow  grass  seeds,  carefully  raking 
over  and  covering  the  latter,   and  protect  them 


are  not — the  German,  French  and  other  Pansies 
in  our  gardens  do  not  spread  at  the  roots  as  the 
tufted  Pansies  do.  Plants  of  this  tufted  habit 
are  often  a  mass  of  delicate  rootlets  even  above 
the  ground,  so  that  they  are  easily  increased. 
Hence  when  older  Pansies  die  after  flowering 
those  crossed  with  alpine  species  remain  like  true 
perennials  and  are  easily  increased.  The  term 
Pansies  is  a  good  one  in  all  ways.     It  is  agreed 
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b}'  botanists  that  all  cross-bred  garden  plants — 
including  tutted  Pansies,  of  course — should  have 
popular  English  and  not  Latin  names.  "Bedding 
Violas"  is  a  v^algar  compound  of  bad  English  and 
Latin,  whereas  "  tufted  Pansies"'  is  good  English 
with  a  clear  meaning. 

Tpansplantingr  Lilies  (C  L.)  — The  present  is  a 
Yery  good  time  to  lift  aiifJ  replant  the  Lilies,  which  should 
not  be  left  above  the  ground  longer  than  is  necessary.  It 
may  be  that  your  soil  is  of  too  holding  a  nature,  in  which 
case  a  little  silver  sand  worked  around  the  bulbs  at 
planting  time  will  be  beneflcial. 

Planting-  Cpocuses  (F.  H*.).— If  you  plant  the 
bulbs  out  of  doors  there  is  no  need  to  water  them,  the 
ground  is  quite  moist  enough  in  the  autumn  months  with- 
out being  watered.  Even  if  they  needed  water,  night 
would  be  the  worst  time  to  give  it  to  them  and  morning 
the  best.  Vou  should  plant  the  bulbs  about  ;i  inches  deep 
or  4  inches  if  your  soil  is  light  aqd  sandy. 

Antipphinum  {A.  O.  B.).—lt  is  fairly  obvious  that 
the  plants  have  been  attacked  by  some  fungus  pest  as  the 
stem  and  the  tissue  of  the  stem  at  ground  level  are  quite 
dead.  You  might  avoid  a  rich  soil  for  the  plants  another 
year  and  plant  them  in  a  new  bed.  If  you  are  compelled 
to  use  the  same  bed  you  might  give  a  change  of  soil  from 
another  part  of  the  garden,  or  give  a  good  dressing  of  lime 
on  the  surface  during  the  coming  winter,  and  dig  it  in 
rather  deeply  in  the  spring. 

Campanula  cenisia  (E.  R.  Bernard).— Chinks  and 
crannies  in  the  nearly  vertical  fissures  of  rocks  are  the  best 
places  in  which  to  grow  this  frail  alpine  plant,  and  if  there 
is  a  shelf  to  throw  off  the  wet  so  nni  h  the  better.  If  the 
plants  are  grown  in  pots  rich  soil  should  be  at  all  times 
avoided,  and  even  ordinary  soils  too  freely  employed  are 
dangerous  and  at  times  fatal  to  its  well  being.  When  pot 
cultivation  is  attempted,  the  plant  should  be  grown  in 
very  poor  soil,  oue-half  of  which  should  be  gravel  or  sand- 
stone, aud  the  plant  wedged  between  two  pieces  of 
stones  placed  high  above  the  level  of  the  rim.  Afford 
abundance  of  air — a  free  over-head  circulation  is  especially 
to  be  aimed  at — with  very  little  root  moisture 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 
Bulbs  in  the   house  {F.   »).).— We 

presume  you  refer  to  bulbs  grown  in  fibre  in 
ornamental  pots  without  drainage.  The}'  should 
be  kept  in  the  dark  until  signs  of  top  growth 
are  apparent ;  this  generallj'  takes  three  weeks  or 
a  month.  By  that  time  the  bulbs  have  made 
plenty  of  roots  and  start  to  grow.  It  is  advisable 
not  to  bring  them  into  full  light  at  once,  but  to 
keep  them  in  half  light  for  a  day  or  two.  After- 
wards they  must  have  all  the  light  possible  and 
as  much  air  as  the  weather  will  allow.  On  fine 
days  they  may  be  put  out  on  the  window  sill,  or 
•f|uite  close  to  the  window,  the  latter  being  open. 
They  must  always  be  kept  near  the  window, 
except  on  frosty  nights.  Fresh  air  and  light  are 
most  necessary.  They  will  probably  need  no 
water  for  three  weeks  after  being  put  on  the 
fibre,  then  once  a  week  will,  doubtless,  be  often 
enough  to  water  them,  but  you  must  be  guided 
by  the  state  of  the  fibre.  This  needs  to  be  kept 
moist  though  not  wet.  Do  not  give  water  until 
the  fibre  is  fairly  dry. 

Cupious  Petunia.  (E.  J.  L.). — We  have  often  met 
with  Petunia  flowers  such  as  that  sent,  but  as  a  rule  the 
peculiarity  is  limited  to  a  few  blooms,  and  not  to  the 
whole  of  the  flowers  on  the  plant.  It  is  very  questionable 
if  this  form  would  come  true  from  seed.  If  the  plant  is 
in  the  open  ground,  there  are  probably  a  few  non-flowering 
shoots  towards  the  base  of  the  plant.  These  may  be 
taken  off  as  cuttings,  and  if  inserted  in  pots  of  sandy  soil 
and  placed  in  a  propagating  case  in  a  gentle  heat  they 
will  soon  root.  The  old  plant,  too,  should  be  lifted  care- 
fully and  repotted,  wintered  in  a  light  position  in  the 
greenhouse  and  in  the  spring  young  shoots  will  quickly 
strike  root.  If  the  plant  happens  to  be  in  a  pot,  the  roots 
must  not  be  disturbed  before  winter. 


three  last  year  (the  latter  having  flowered  this 
season),  cut  out,  say,  two  of  the  older  growths 
that  have  blossomed.  This  would  leave  three 
young  growths  (that  would  bloom  «ell  next 
summer)  and  one  older  one  that  would  also  bloom 
next  summer.  We  should  leave  the  pruning 
until  the  end  of  March.  You  will  find  lateral 
or  side  shoots  on  the  older  growth,  these  are  cut 
back  to  within  2  inches  of  the  stem  in  March. 
The  thing  to  remember  is  to  eut  out  two  or  three 
of  the  older  growths  every  year  soon  after  the 
flowers  are  over,  taking  care  of  course  not  to 
deplete  the  tree  too  much. 

Climbing'  Rose  fop  small  gpeenhouse  {HeJ 
Rose).— As  you  want  the  Roses  to  grciw  on  the  roof  we 
should  recommend  you  to  plant  standards  with  a  stem 
high  enough  to  come  above  the  staging.  E.  Veyrat 
Hermanos  would  be  much  too  vigorous,  and  Catherine 
Mermet  requires  more  warmth  than  you  could  give.  Good 
sorts  suitable  would  be  ilme.  Abel  Chatenay,  Caroline 
Testout,  Lady  Battersea,  Pharisaer,  Anna  Olivier  or 
Lady  Roberts.  In  course  of  time  they  could  be  made  to 
cover  the  roof  of  such  a  small  structure  if  desired 
Plant  the  Rose  during  October  or  N'ovember  and  prune 
moderately  about  the  end  of  the  year.  There  is  no  diffi- 
culty whatever  in  growing  Roses  in  such  a  house  if  care  is 
exercised  in  giving  air  so  as  to  avoid  sudden  draughts,  and 
water  must  be  sparingly  given  until  growth  is  active. 
Three  good  keeping  dessert  Apples  are  Gascoyne's  Scarlet, 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin  aud  Stunner  Pippin. 

Gpuss  an  Teplitz  not  flowering'  (Constant 
A'raifer).— We  cannot  understand  this  Rose  not  flowering. 
Perhaps  you  planted  small  Continental  plants  that  were 
worthless.  If  so  you  may  be  thankful  they  are  alive. 
Instead  of  cutting  out  the  weak  wood  we  should  have 
retained  this — of  course,  shortening  it -and  cut  out  soft 
unripe  long  growths.  As  you  pegged  down  the  growths 
they  should  have  flowered"  this  autumn  unless  they  were 
unripe.  Go  over  the  plants  at  once  and  just  raise  them 
with  a  spade,  then  tread  the  soil  firmly  about  them  again. 
Next  spring  leave  the  well-ripened  wood  12  inches  to 
IS  inches  long  and  the  small  wood  prune  back  to  two  or 
three  eyes.  A  few  ripe  shoots  may  be  left  longer  than  this, 
and  then,  about  May,  tie  them  over  in  hoop  fashion.  We 
know  of  a  plant  of  this  Rose  that  has  never  been  pruned 
at  all  and  each  season  it  is  a  glorious  mass  of  flower. 
Perhaps  your  soil  is  too  rich  and  has  induced  a  soft  sappy 
growth. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 
Prunlner  rambler  Roses  {F.   w.).— 

You  say  that  the  rambler  Roses  have  not  spread 
far,  so  «e  take  it  that  they  are  young  plants. 
The  proper  time  to  prune  rambler  Roses  is  soon 
after  the  flowers  are  over,  and  the  way  to  do  it  is  to 
cut  right  out  a  certain  number  of  the  old  growths 
that  have  flo'n'ered.  If  j'ou  realise  that  rambling 
Roses  flower  best  on  one  year  old  shoots,  this 
j'ear's  blooms  being  produced  on  last  j'ear's 
shoots,  you  ought  to  find  the  pruning  simple.  If 
each  of  your  plants  has,  say,  six  growths,  three 
of  which  were  formed  this  year  and  the  remaining 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Grapes  decayed  (H.  if.).— As  the  Vines 
are  young  and  healthy,  the  cause  of  the  Grapes 
decaying  must  be  looked  for  elsewhere,  and  we 
feel  sure  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  atmosphere  of 
the  house  having  been  too  damp.  This  damp, 
sunless  season  has  been  inimical  to  the  proper 
ripening  of  Grapes  under  glass,  and  unless  the 
dampness  of  the  atmosphere  has  been  counter- 
acted by  well-maintained  heat  in  the  hot-water 
pipes  the  Grapes,  and  especiallj-  certian  varieties, 
are  almost  sure  to  decay.  Unless  the  moisture 
was  dispersed  by  the  aid  of  fire-heat,  it  would  be 
almost  certain  to  rest  on  the  berries  and  so  set  up 
decay.  Another  fruitful  source  of  decaying 
berries  in  a  season  like  the  present  is  (in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  want  of  fire-heat)  to  be  found  in  the 
crowded  shoots  of  the  Vine.  These  ought  to  be 
kept  well  thinned  (the  sub-laterals  especially), 
otherwise  moisture  is  bound  to  collect  there. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  failing: 

{Afid/ands). — Y'ours  is  but  one  of  many  com- 
plaints we  have  heard  this  autumn  as  to  the 
failure  of  fruits  grown  under  glass  to  ripen 
properly.  Last  year  we  had  no  such  complaints, 
so  it  seems  pretty  clear  that  the  damp,  sunless 
weather  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  this 
matter.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  possible  that 
the  border  in  which  your  trees  are  growing  may 
need  overhauling.  It  v  ould  be  as  well,  when 
most  of  the  leaves  have  fallen,  to  have  a  trench 
opened,  say,  o  feet  or  more  from  the  stem  (as  the 
roots  maj'  render  necessarj-),  and  then  with  a 
fork  to  work  towards  the  tree,  removing  the  old 
soil  that  is  forked  away  and  replace  with  fresh. 
If  an3'  gross  roots  are  found  thej'  should  be 
pruned  hard  back.  With  the  soil,  which  should 
consist  of  turves  chopped  with  a  spade  into 
half-a-dozen  pieces,  must  be  mixed  lime  and 
mortar  rubble  at  the  rate  of  a  peck  to  a  barrow- 
load  of  soil.  It  is  important  to  make  the  soil 
firm  and  to  lay  the  roots  in  horizontally.  If  the 
shoots  are  at  all  crowded,  the  older  ones  should 


be  cut  out ;  in  fact,  the  best  time  to  prune  is 
when  the  fruits  are  gathered,  cutting  out  as  many 
of  the  old  shoots  as  may  be  necessary  to  make 
room  for  the  new. 

Madresfield    Court    Grape 

diseased  (/?.  Tozer).^'We  think  the  cause  of 
your  tirapes  rotting  away  in  the  way  they  are 
doing  is  on  account  of  the  splitting  ot  the  berries, 
to  which  this  variety  is,  unfortunately,  too  subject 
at  that  stage  of  its  growth  just  before  and  at 
colouring  time.  We  can  ^ee  distinct  traces  of 
splitting  in  many  of  the  berries.  Young  and 
vigorous  Vines  suffer  more  from  this  cause  than 
older  Vines  of  more  moderate  growth.  The  best 
way  of  preventing  splitting  we  have  found  is 
to  open  the  top  and  bottom  ventilators  opposite 
to  this  Vine  much  wider  than  the  others,  and  so 
give  it  plenty  of  air  night  and  day  from  just 
before  the  time  it  commences  to  colour  until  it 
is  quite  ripe,  and  always  to  have  a  little  heat  in 
the  hot- water  pipes  as  long  as  this  extra  air  is 
given.  Do  not  give  the  Vine  too  much  water  at 
the  roots  at  this  time,  and  keep  the  atmosphere 
of  the  vinery  on  the  dry  side. 

Manag'ement  of   old    Pear    tree 

(C  H.).  —You  do  not  say  what  aspect  the  wall 
has  against  which  the  Pear  trees  are  planted, 
and  this  might  have  something  to  do  with  the 
failure  of  the  trees  to  fruit  satisfactorily.  Walls 
facing  east  and  north  are  best  suitable  for  Pears, 
and  on  such  walls  Plums  would  be  likelj'  to  be 
wanting  in  flavour,  especially  this  season. 
Possibly  the  roots  of  the  Pear  trees  (if  they  were 
planted  only  twelve  years  ago  they  are  not  very 
old  for  Pear  trees)  have  got  into  bad  subsoil.  It 
would  be  advisable  towards  the  end  of  the  month 
to  find  out  if  this  is  the  case,  and  if  so  to  cut 
back  the  strong  roots.  Lift  the  tree  and  relay 
the  roots  nearer  the  surface.  Probably  fairly 
hard  pruning,  so  as  to  induce  fresh  young  shoots, 
would  do  good.  The  fact  of  the  trees  bearing 
onlj'  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  seems  to 
suggest  that  the  lower  parts  of  the  latter  are 
in  a  bad  way,  and  hard  pruning  would  improve 
them. 

TliPips  on  Peach  tpee  (A  Cunstnnt  Rvader).-- 
Your  Peach  leaves  are  badly  attacked  by  a  minute  insect — 
thrips— which  often  does  a  great  deal  of  damage  before  its 
presence  is  detected.  Its  presence  may  be  partly  due  to 
too  dry  an  atmosphere  in  the  house,  and  this  state  of 
affairs  is  certainly  conducive  to  its  spread.  It  is  important, 
therefore,  to  keep  a  moist  atmosphere  in  the  house  if  this 
is  consistent  with  proper  cultivation  of  the  tree.  When 
the  fruits  are  gathered  keep  the  tree  well  syringed.  Thrips 
often  attack  trees  and  plants  that  are  in  poor  health.  If 
you  syringe  the  trees  with  the  following  solution,  say, 
three  times  in  ten  day,  you  ought  to  get  rid  of  the  thrips. 
Dissolve  61b.  of  soft  soap  in  hot  water,  then  add  12  gallons 
of  cold  water,  add  half  a  gallon  of  strong  Tobacco  water 
and  mix  well  together. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Relaying  Box  edging  (H.  ./.).— The    month  of 
April  is  the  best  time  of  the  year  to  relay  Bos  edging. 
Basic  slag  fop  lavffn  (C  ./.   Jf.).— An  elTective 

dressing  of  basic  slag  to  a  lawn  the  size  you  name  would 
be  2e\vt.  It  should  be  mixed,  if  possible,  with  two  cart- 
loads of  fine  rich  garden  soil  in  a  dry  condition,  applying 
as  early  as  possible  and  rolling  in. 

Rhododendpons  dying  (D.  A'.^.— From  your 
letter  we  should  say  the  plants  have  been  allowed  to 
become  dry  at  the  roots.  During  the  past  summer  showers 
of  rain  have  been  frequent,  but  there  has  only  once  or 
twice  been  sufficient  to  reach  the  roots  of  such  plants  as 
Rhododendrons  ;  your  choice  hybrids  are,  of  course,  grafted 
on  R.  ponticum.  The  adjacent  plants  you  mention  as 
doing  well,  having  been  planted  twenty  years,  will  have  an 
abundance  of  roots. 

Ppesepving  colours  of  pressed  floweps 
(P.  B.  H.).— We  know  of  no  preparation  which  will  stick 
down  the  flowers  for  an  indefinite  period  without  taking 
some  of  the  colour  out.  Any  medium  containing  an  acid 
does,  some  flowers  (blues,  for  instance)  suffer  more  than 
others ;  yellow  is  one  of  the  most  lasting  colours  when  dried. 
OwJinary  flour  and  water  paste  will  stick  the  flowers  down 
temporarilv  but  it  is  not  lasting  like  gum.  Is  it  necessary 
to  stick  the  flowers?  Why  not  fasten  the  stalks  of  the 
flowers  upon  the  cardboard  with  straps  prepared  in  the 
following  way  :  Take  a  clean  sheet  of  w  hite  paper,  spread 
a  thin  layer  of  gum  arable  all  over  one  side  of  the  paper, 
allow  this  to  dry,  then  apply  another  thin  layer.  When 
thoroughly  dry  cut  this  up  into  small  strips  about  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  width  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
in^  length,  moisten  the  gummed  surface  and  strap  the 
stalks  down  with  these. 
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EDITORIAL.    NOTICES. 

Every  department  of  horticulture  is  represented  in  THE 
Garden,  and  the  Editor  invites  readers  to  send  in  questixn\8 
relating  to  matters  upon  which  they  wish  advice  frmn 
competent  authorities.  With  that  object  he  wishes  to  make 
the  " A7is2cers  to  Correspondents"  colum.7is  a  conspicuous 
feature,  and,  when  queries  are  printed,  he  hopes  readers 
will  kiiidly  give  enquirers  the  beriefit  of  their  assistance. 
All  communications  mv^t  be  written  clearly  on  one  side 
only  of  the  paper,  arid  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  The 
Garden,  a^ccompanied  by  luime  aiid  address  of  the  sender. 


The  Editor  welcome  photographs,  articles  and  notes^ 
hut  he  will  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  return.  All 
reasonable  care,  ho^vever,  will  be  taken,  and,  ivhere  stamps 
are  enclosed,  he  ivill  endeavour  to  return  "non-accepted 
contributioTis. 


As  regards  photographs,  if  payment  be  desired,  the 
Editor  asks  that  the  price  required  for  reproduction  be 
plainly  stated.  It  tmtst  be  distinctly  understood  that  only 
the  actual  photographer  or  ovmer  of  the  copyright  ivill  be 
treated  ivith. 


The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  return  of  artistic 
or  literary  coiUributimis  which  he  may  not  be  able  to  use, 
and  the  receipt  of  a  proof  must  not  be  taken  as  evidence 
Chat  an  article  is  accepted.  Publication  in  The  Garden 
will  alone  be  recognised  as  acceptance. 


Ojlices:  to,  Tavistock  Street.  Covent  Garden,  W.C 


HOW  TO  GROW  DAFFODILS, 
TULIPS  AND  HYACINTHS. 

FiKST  Prize  Essay. 

THESE  popular  spring  -  flowering 
buH:)3  may  be  grown  in  ordinary 
garden  ground,  but  a  judicious 
incorporation  of  different  soils  is 
in  some  cases  essential,  while  in 
others  very  little  attention  to  this  matter  is 
required. 

The  Most  Suit.4ble  Soil 

for  Daffodils  generalty  and  Maj'-flowering  Tulips 
is  loam  which  is  neither  too  clayej'  nor  too  sandy. 
The  subsoil  must  be  taken  into  consideration, 
such  as,  for  instance,  a  heavy  clay  supporting  a 
shallow  loam.  In  such  a  ease  deep  digging  and 
a  dressing  of  lime,  burnt  earth,  wood  ashes, 
gritt}'  sand  and  03'ster  shells  well  worked  in 
should  be  resorted  to.  The  latter  will  help  to 
keep  the  border  open.  On  the  other  hand,  a  light 
sand}'  soil  may  be  materially  improved  by  an 
admixture  of  well-rotted  turfy  yellow  loam  and  a 
good  layer  of  stable  manure  dug  in  18  inches 
below  the  surface.  This  also  is  beneficial  to 
limestone  soils  in  general. 

For  early-flowering  Tulips  and  Hyacinths  the 
ground  should  be  dug  out  to  a  depth  of  3  feet  (on 
light  soils  a  foot  less)  and  a  thick  layer  of  stable 
manure,  to  ensure  drainage  if  the  subsoil  is  clayey, 
placed  in  the  bottom.  Upon  this  the  bed  may  be 
formed  by  making  a  compost  of  yellow  loam, 
leaf-mould,  silver  sand  and  decayed  manure,  all 
thoroughly  incorporated  together.  May-flowering 
Tulips,  as  alread}'  stated,  flourish  in  a  somewhat 
heavier  soil. 

When  the  ground  has  properlj-  settled  down, 
I  which  takes  usuallj'  three  or  four  weeks  after  it 
has  been  prepared,  planting  may  be  proceeded 
with.  A  half-shady  position  is  preferable  to  one 
fully  e.xposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  mid-day 
sun,  although  very  fair  results  are  often  obtained 
with  many  kinds  even  when  planted  in  the  open. 
As  a  general  rule 

PL.iNTING 

may  begin  in  August  with  Daffodils,  which  then 
usually  begin  to  form  new  roots,  following  in 
September  with  Hyacinths  and  early-flowering 
Tulips,  and  in  October  with  the  May-flowering 
varieties ;  but  in  every  case  locality  and  climatic 
conditions  must  be  considered. 

The  Depth  to  Plant 

depends  as  much  upon  the  growth  and  size  of 
relative  varieties  as  the  nature  of  the  soil. 
Shallow  planting  must  lie  avoided,  and  on  light 
soils  the  bulbs  ma_v  be  planted  slightlj'  deeper 
than  on  heavj-  ones.  Similarly,  in  the  colder 
districts  of  the  North,  they  succeed  better  when 
planted  deeper  than  in  the  warmer  South.  For 
the  stronger-growing  Daffodils  and  May-flowering 
Tulips,  fi  inches  deep  and  8  inches  apart ;  for 
early-dowering  Tulips  and  small  kinds  of  D.affo- 
dils,  4  inches  deep  and  fi  ineliep  apart  ;  and 
Hyacinths,  with  the  top  of  the  bulb  -1  inches 
below  the  surface  and  (i  inches  to  8  inches  apart. 


will  generally  suffice.  A  common  rule  with  some 
growers  is  to  plant  the  bulb  from  one  and  ahalf 
to  twice  its  own  depth  below  the  surface. 

It  is  the  practice  with  some  to  place  siher  saud 
under  and  o\-er  the  bulljs.  This,  however,  is 
hardl\-  necessary  except  in  very  heavy  soil ;  it 
is  sufficient  if  the  base  of  the  bulb  is  pressed 
evenly  in  its  place  so  that  there  is  no  hoUowmss 
in  the  soil  below.  After  planting,  the  holes 
should  be  filled  in  and  the  beds  raked  level,  w  hen 
they  retpiire  but  little  attention  for  some  time, 
save  an  occasional  light  forking  belfore  as  well  as 
after  growth  above  ground  is  discerned. 

Except  as  a  medium  for  efficient  drainage  in 
the  preparation  of  the  soil  prior  to  the  reception 
of  the  l)ulbs.  the  use  of  fresh  or  raw  manures  is 
a  mistake.  There  is  no  better  dressing  for  any 
Icind  of  soil  than  soot  well  worked  in,  and  also  as 
a  top-dressing.  Short  decayed  stable  manure  for 
I>affbdils.  Tulips  and  Hyacinths,  dug  in  suffi- 
ciently deep  to  avoid  contact  with  the  roots,  is 
beneficial.  Crushed  bones  and  basic  slag  ma\- 
also  be  applied  with  safety  either  at  planting 
time  or  as  top-dressings,  the  former  at  the  rate 
of  ^oz.  and  the  latter  8oz.  to  a  square  yard. 

Planting  for  Effect. 
Dattodils  should  be  tastefully  grouped  in 
clumps  in  preference  to  rows  oi-  straight  lines, 
and  so  aiTanged  as  to  ensure  a  successional 
bloom.  This  will  be  facilitated  by  reference  to 
the  selecti<in  of  varieties  given  below.  Tulips 
and  Hyacinths,  on  the  otlier  hand,  may  be 
symmetrically  arranged.  Tlie  latter,  comprising 
as  they  do  more  varied  colours,  lend  themselves 
to  the  attainment  of  a  rich  effect  if  one  end  of  a 
bed  is  planted  with  dark  purples  and  violets  and 
the  other  with  dark  reds.  The  purples  and 
violets  may  be  followed  by  blues,  light  porcelains 
and  white.  Next  to  these  should  follow  the 
yellows,  then  pinks,  reds  and,  finally,  dark 
crimson 

Lifting  and  Replanting. 

Water  should  be  withheld  from  Hyacinths  and 
early-flowering  Tulips  as  soon  as  their  flowering 
is  over  :  and  when  the  leaves  are  brown  and  dry, 
the  bulbs  may  be  taken  up,  all  soil  and  dead  fibre 
removed,  and  bulbs  and  offsets  laid  in  shallow 
boxes,  and  lal  lelled  according  to  colour  and  name. 
They  may  be  stored  awaj'  on  dry,  airy  shelves 
until  the  time  for  replanting  arrives,  being 
periodicall}'  examined  in  the  meantime  and  any 
unhealth}'  ones  rejected.  The  offsets  can  be 
detached  from  the  bulbs  and  planted  by  them- 
selves in  nursery  beds  in  the  kitchen  garden  ; 
here,  in  one.  two  or  three  years,  according  to 
their  size,  they  will  develop  into  flowering  bulbs. 

Daffodils  and  May-flowering  Tulips  may  be 
allowed  to  remain  two  or  three  years,  or  even 
longer.  No  hard  and  fast  rule  can,  however,  be 
laid  down  in  this  respect  ;  in  rich  loamy  soils 
they  might  be  left  undisturbed  for  years,  but  in 
poor  soils  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain 
more  than  three,  when  they  should  be  lifted  and 
treated  as  aliove,  the  greatest  care  being  exercised 
alwaj's  to  keep  them,  when  newly  lifted,  from  the 
hot  ra3's  of  the  sun. 

After  the  bulbs  have  been  lifted  and  stored 
they  should  not  be  replanted  on  the  same 
ground.       There  is  nothing   more  conducive   to 
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continued  success  than  a  change  of  soil  and 
locality.  Where  this  is  not  practicable  in  its 
dual  sense,  soil  at  least  maj'  be  changed,  not 
only  by  incorporating  different  composts,  but 
also  by  practising  a  rotation  in  cropping — 
following  Daffodils  with  Tulips,  Tulips  with 
H\acintl)s,  Hyacinths  with  Daffodils  and  so  on 
with  any  other  crops,  the  oftener  the  better. 

A  Skj.ectiox  of  Varieties. 

Daffodils, — The  following  beautiful  sorts  are 
so  cheap  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  everyone. 
while  they  are  as  effective  as  many  newer  and 
highlj'-priced  ones.  First  early  :  Ard  -  Righ, 
Golden  Spur,  Henry  Irving,  obvallaris.  princeps 
and  Queen  Bess.  Second  early  :  CVnosure. 
Emperor,  Empress,  Horsfieldi.  Sir  Watkin. 
Victoria  and  W.  Wilks.  Third  early  :  Barrii 
conspicuus,  Burbidgei.  Duchess  of  Brabant, 
<4olden  Phtenix.  Orange  Phcenix.  Sulphur 
Phtenix.  Stella  and  Mrs.  Langtry.  Late  : 
Poetious  omatus  (vars. ). 

Early  -  fiowering  Tulips.  —  Single  ;  Artus. 
Canarybird,  Chrysolora.  Cottage  Maid.  Couleur 
Foncee,  Duchesse  de  Parma,  Due  van  Thol 
(vars.).  (iold  Prince.  Keizerskroon.  Pottebakker 
and  Rosa  Mundi.  Double  :  Alba  maxima,  Due 
van  Thol  (vars.).  Imperator  Rubrorum,  Rex 
Rubrorxim.  La  Candeur  and  Murillo. 

May-flowfring  TuHpr:. — Anton}'  Roozen.  Clara 
Butt.  Dorothy.  Dream,  Glow.  Rev.  H.  H 
Dombrain.  Pride  of  Haarlem.  La  Tulipe  and 
The  Sultan. 

Siiig/<^  Hyiicintlu. — Red  and  crimson  shades: 
Amy,  Baroness  van  Tuyll.  Cardinal  Wiseman. 
Cavaignac.  Charles  Dickens,  gigantea,  Morens 
and  Roi  des  Beiges.  White  :  AUja  superbissima. 
Albertine.  Angenio  Christina,  firand  Vedette, 
Grandeur  a  Merveille.  La  Franchise,  L'lnnocence 
and  Mina.  Blue  :  King  of  the  Blues,  Baron  van 
Tuyll,  Czar  Peter,  La  Peyrouse,  (irand  Maitre, 
Marie.  Pieneman  and  Regulus.  Yellow  :  King 
of  the  Yellows  and  Yellowhaiumer. 

W.  H.  MoKTOx. 

Ellamcote.  India  Road.  Glouci  ster. 


PRIZES     FOR     GARDENERS. 


AWARDS     IN     THE     SEPTEMBER 
COMPETITION. 
The  first   prize  of   four  guineas  is   awarded   to 
W.  H.  Morton.  India  Road,  (iloucester. 

The  second  prize  of  two  guineas  to  George 
Cooper,  head  gardener.  Beauvoir,  St.  Savioxirs, 
Jersey. 

The  third  prize  of  one  guinea  to  C.  W. 
CaulKeld,  Bridge  House.  Park  Crescent.  Erith. 

The  fourth  prize  of  half-a-guinea  to  H. 
Tomalin,  To«  er  Hill  Cottages,  Kingsclere,  Berks. 

The  essays  sent  in  by  the  following  competitors 
are  highly  uommended :  ..John  G.  Babington, 
L.  Lavender,  F.  Hentseh,  T.  O.  .Jones,  Miss 
L.  S.  Bidwell,  1).  Jjcwis,  C.  W.  Mayhew,  George 
Banting,  Thomas  Alexander,  William  Sim,  B. 
Mitson,  H.  J.  Woodward,  W.  Mann,  M.  L. 
Dearden,  .1.  A.  Ogley,  Walter  Matthews,  Miss 
Malcolm,  W.  1).  Besant,  H,  Bowles,  C.  Sellars, 
F.  Hadwiek,  Frank  Lee,  Arthur  Corbett,  H.  F. 
Haggard  and  A.  E.  t  'ampliiis'. 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 


FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

October  29.  —  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Exhibition  and  Meeting;  Croydon  Autumn  Show 
(two  days). 

October  30. — Hertford  (two  days)  and  Kent 
County  (two  days)  Shows. 

November  ti. — National  Chrysanthemum 
Society's  Great  Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 


National  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

The    National   Chrysanthemum    Society's   great 


show  will   be  held  at  the    Crystal    Palace   on 
Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  November  0, 
7  and  8. 
"  The  Bipds  of  Our  Gardens."— At 

three  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  'Jilth  inst., 
the  date  of  the  next  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society.  Mr.  Cecil  Hooper  will  give  a 
lecture  before  the  society  called  "  The  Birds  of 
Our  Gardens.'' 

Apple    trees    for    amateurs.— Dr. 

Crooks  writes  from  Castle  fiill  House,  Axminster. 
Devon:  "In  your  'Hints  on  (iardening  for 
Beginners'  of  the  date  of  the  V2th  inst.,  30U 
illustrate  and  give  notes  of  an  Apple  tree 
contrived  by  Messrs.  Laxton  Brothers.  Messrs. 
George  Bunyard  and  Co.  sent  out  a  few 
years  ago  and  quoted  in  their  fruit  catalogue 
trees  of  the  same  description  worked  on  the 
broad-leaved  Paradise  stock.  1  believe  they 
called  them  Amateur  Standards.  Four  years  ago 
I  got  two  of  them — namely,  Bismarck  and 
Biamley's  Seedling — and  am  very  pleased  witli 
them  in  many  ways.  For  the  last  two  years  they 
have  cropped  well,  both  on  the  branches  forming 
the  head  and  right  up  the  stem,  and  as  well  have 
grown  and  made  healthy  growth  as  muc'n  as  you 
would  expect  on  that  stock.  The  disadvantage 
of  such  trees  on  a  shallow  rooting  stock  is  that 
they  will  not  stand  aiij'  wind.  1  still  have  to 
stake  tliem  very  securel}'. " 

An  excellent  example.— While  on  a 

recent  visit  to  Scotland.  I  was  much  interested 
in  the  way  the  gardens  are  kept  in  the  village  of 
Ednam  near  Kelso,  which  belongs  to  Sir  Richard 
Waldie.  Griffith.  I  was  informed  that  Sir 
Richard  gave  prizes  for  the  best-kept  garden, 
both  flower  and  vegetable ;  and  the  wa\'  the 
gardens  are  kept  and  stocked  goes  to  show  that 
there  is  no  want  of  competition.  Surely  this  is 
an  excellent  example. — T.  Hkjgins. 

Paris  Chrysanthemum  Com- 
mittee.— That  portion  of  the  journal  of  the 
National  Horticultural  Society  of  France  which 
is  supplied  to  members  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
committee  has  just  been  published.  It  is  a 
volume  of  100  ])ages,  and  contains  the  record  of 
the  committee's  work  during  the  past  year. 
Briefly  noticed  it  may  be  said  to  consist  of  the 
schedule  of  prizes  for  the  ensuing  show,  the 
annual  report,  the  lists  of  best  varieties  for 
various  purposes,  the  best  novelties  since  1903, 
prize-winners  at  the  last  show,  reports  of  various 
local  shoMS  and  list  of  members.  The  committee 
might  almost  be  considered  a  society  in  itself, 
for  it  numbers  391  meuibers,  and  includes  the 
names  of  almost  if  not  everj-  eminent  Chrysan- 
themum grower  in  France,  besides  others  abroad. 
— C.  H.  P. 

Calabash  Tobacco-pipes.— Visitors 

to  the  Colonial  Fruit  Show  organised  by  the 
Roj-al  Horticultural  Society  cannot  fail  to  have 
noticed  the  Calabash  Tobacco-pipes  that  are  a 
feature  of  some  of  the  exhibits  and  even  now  in 
tobacconists'  shops.  Writing  about  their  prepara- 
tion in  the  A'e"-  Bidlelin.  Professor  Pearson  says  : 
'•  The  cultivation  is  carried  on  in  various  parts 
of  the  Colony.  The  plants  are  watered  once  a 
week,  but  otherwise  require  little  attention.  The 
fruits  are  produced  from  December  to  May. 
The  curve  of  the  stalk-end  of  the  fruit,  from 
which  the  pipe  is  made,  is  produced  naturally  ; 
but.  if  necessary,  it  is  increased  by  subjecting 
the  fruit  to  longitudinal  pressure  when  it  is  half- 
grown.  This  is  accomplished  either  by  standing 
it  in  an  erect  position,  so  that  its  weight  is 
borne  by  the  stalk-end.  or  by  a  suitable  arrange- 
ment of  stones  placed  in  contact  with  its  lower 
half  as  it  lies  prone  on  the  ground.  As  it 
ripens  the  green  colour  of  the  fruit  changes 
to  a  light  yellow.  After  cutting  it  is  dried  in  the 
sun,  and  either  the  whole  fruit,  or  only  the  lower 
half  of  it ,  is  sent  to  the  manufacturer.  The  pro- 
cess of  manufacture  appears  to  be  very  simple. 
After  being  cut  to  its  proper  size  the  future  pipe- 
j  bowl  is  boiled  and  the  softened  skin  afterwards 
removed  by  scraping.     The  scraper  used   in   this 


operation  is  sometimes — and  perhaps  always — 
glass.  The  surface  is  then  polished.  It  now  only 
remains  to  furnish  the  prepared  Calabash  with 
a  fire-proof  lining — tin  in  earlier  days,  now  a  claj- 
product- -and  a  mouthpiece  and  a  pipe  is  pro- 
duced whose  capacity  is  well  suited  to  the  bulky 
Transvaal  Tobacco,  and  whose  lightness  recom- 
mends it  to  every  smoker." 


THE    EDITOR'S   TABLE. 

Be.\utifi'L  Seedlini;  Caknatioxs. 
Lord  Northesk  sends  from  Ethie  Castle, 
Arbroath,  X.B.,  beautiful  seedling  Carnations 
raised  from  Mr.  .James  Douglas's  fine  strain  of 
flowers.  The  colours  are  rich  and  varied,  and  a 
conspicuous  feature  is  the  absence  of  splitting. 

A  Yeak's  Flowers  ix  October. 
An  interesting  contribution  to  our  table  consists 
of  flowers  sent  by  Mrs.  Barnard,  Kempston  Hoo, 
Bedford,  representing  the  four  seasons.  There 
were  Wallflowers,  Violets,  Polyanthuses,  Alyssum 
and  double  white  Arabis  for  spring  ;  Roses, 
Honeysuckles,  Sweet  Peas  and  Poppies  for 
summer  ;  Dahlias,  Michaelmas  Daisies  and 
Chrj'santhemums  for  autumn  :  and  Holly,  Rose 
Heps  and  Laurustinus.  Our  correspondent 
writes :  "  It  is  not  often  that  the  Laurustinus 
flowers  so  early,  or  Dahlias  and  Poppies  so  late. 
Wallflowers  1  always  have  in  bloom  from  Sep- 
tember to  .Tune.  " 


A  Wallflower  for  L.\te  ArTtJix. 
Mr.  Field  .sends  from  Ashwellthorpe  Hall 
Gardens,  Norwich,  a  delightful  bunch  of  this 
strongly  fragrant  Wallflower  with  the  following 
note:  "I  am  sending  for  your  table  a  gathering 
of  Daniel's  Earlj'  <,)ueen  Wallflo\(-er.  .Tust  at 
this  time  of  the  3'ear,  when  flowers  are  somewhat 
scarce,  1  find  this  variety  most  useful.  The  beds 
are  now  all  aglow  with  them,  and  1  hope  to  be 
able  to  out  large  handfuls  of  bloom  right  on  till 
the  end  of  November.  The  seed  should  be  so%ni 
in  Maj'  in  the  open  border.  When  the  plants 
are  large  enough  to  handle,  prick  out  in  clunn^s 
on  beds.  Water  in  verj-  diy  weather.  Keep  the 
plants  free  from  weeds  and  encourage  them  to 
make  all  the  growth  possible,  the  result  will 
be  abundance  of  bloom  through  October  and 
November.  If  the  later  flowering  plants  are  taken 
up,  potted  firmly,  and  kept  in  a  cool  greenhouse 
or  vinery,  they  will  give  a  nice  lot  of  flowers 
through  the  winter." 


A  Broo.m  Rai'E  (Okobaxcue  speciosa). 
From  Birton-in-Lonsdale,Kirkby Lonsdale,  the 
Rev.  Francis  D.  Horner  sends  one  of  those  most 
interesting  parasites,  the  Broom  Rapes,  together 
with  the  following  characteristic  letter  :  "  For 
your  flower  bowl  I  send  you  a  spike  or  two  of  a 
favourite  parasitic  plant  that  I  grow  well  on  a 
patch  of  common  Horse  Bean,  which  it  alwa\'s 
eventuallj'  kills.  It  is  Orobanche  speciosa,  the 
best  of  the  Broom  R:ipes.  It  once  escaped  out 
of  the  garden,  and  appeared  upon  the  wild 
yellow  Vetch,  which  it  very  much  disgusted. 
The  specimens  I  send  are  about  lialf  the  height 
of  the  stems.  Thej-  show  tlie  play  of  the 
colours  of  the  curious  flowers.  Ci  sowing,  I 
merelj'  '  pepper  '  in  upon  the  plants  with  a  ring  of 
snufF-like  seeds,  and  leave  the  rest  to  Nature.  The 
dull  summer  weather  was  very  acceptable  to  the 
Auriculas,  and  there  has  been  very  little  '  autumn 
bloom '  among  them.  I  have,  but  with  much 
diflSculty,  got  the  Maize  crop — some  1(H)  plants — 
to  ripen,  thanks  to  the  lovely  autumn  weather, 
n^t  yet  broken  here.  The}-  are  from  6  feet  to 
1'2  feet  iiigh,  planted  out  in  the  Peach  and 
Nectarine  house,  which  lias  only  sun-heat  on 
south  aspect.  I  have  grown  Maize  since  1S62, 
and  got  many  lovely  crosses,  which  I  expect  in 
America  would  be  called  '  Freak  Com,'  all 
manner  of  shapes  and  colours."' 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  is  not   respoiisihle  for   the    opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.) 


Lettuces  failing*. — A  cni-rfsiiofKlcnt  .isUs 

till-  a  riiiii'dy  against  moulrl  attacking  Li'tt\ioc' 
|>laiits.  1  have  fivqiiuntly  nit't  with  the  same 
tiling,  the  evil  Iteing  more  eonimon  with  the  Batli 
I  a-  Brown  t.'os  tlian  other  sorts.  Moreover,  it  is 
inoi-e  often  met  witli  in  gardens  where  Lettnee 
a  lie!  otlier  small  green  vegetables  and  salads  lia\e 
lieen  raised  for  many  j'ears,  the  ground  ha\ing 
liecome  as  it  were  Lettuce-sick.  This  fact  points 
to  the  necessity  of  occasionally  changing  the 
ground  for  suchthings.  This  is  sometimes  difh- 
fult  in  gardens  of  small  size,  and  in  such  cases 
the  liest  «ay  to  prevent  such  attacks  is  to 
incorporate  with  the  staple  soil  of  the  liorflcr  a 
good  dressing  of  gas-lime  and  wood  ashes,  and  if 
a  little  fresh  loamy  compost  can  he  procured  as 
well,  so  much  tlie  better,  mixing  them  all 
jirevious  to  digging  the  ground,   this  being  iicst 


country,  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence  this 
year.  For  the  first  time  for  many  years  my 
chimps  of  Diccntra  spectabili.s  were  untouched, 
and  my  garden  is  a  very  exposed  one. — K.  T. 

Llllum  auratum  well  g^rown.— This 

magnificent  T-ilium  had  the  very  unusual  nuiuber 
of  thirty-eight  perfect  blooms,  one  of  which  was 
double,  ha\ing  eleven  petals,  eleven  stamens  and 
two  pistils.  It  was  grown  in  an  S-inoh  pot  in  the 
greenhouse  at  Wilton  Manse,  Hawick,  by  the 
gardener,  Mr.  William  Turnbull,  who  appears  in 
the  photograph. 

The  depth  to  plant  bulbs.— I  notice 

Mr.  Ruse  (page  489)  advocates  the  planting  of 
Crocuses  at  a  depth  of  .')  inches  and  Snowdrops 
at  2  inches.  Although  this  maj'  answer  very 
well  for  spring  bedding,  experience  has  taught 
me  that  planting  at  these  depths  is  incorrect 
whenpermanentcolonies  of  the  above  bulbs  have  to 
be  started.  Crocuses  delight  in  a  light,  richsoiland 
a  very  sunnj'  situation,  and,  if  they  are  to  increase 
rapidly,  should  be  only  just  covered  with  soil.  I 
have  quite  30,000  bulbs  in  my  garden,  and  the 
pace  at  whicjfi  they  multiply 
and  the  large  size  of  the 
resultant  bulbs  (many  being 
as  large  as  the  giant  Dutch), 
tell  me  this  treatment  is 
correct.  Snowdrops,  unless 
given  very  moist  quarters, 
may  be  planted  quite  6  inches 
or  !t  inches  deep.  They  enjoy 
moisture  all  the  year  round. 
I  have  large  masses  of  the 
common  double  Snowdrop, 
sheets  of  white  year  after 
year. — E.  Teschemacher. 


T.II.HIM    AUIlATnjI    WITH    TUIRTV-EIIiHT    I'.LOOMS, 


done    in    w  inter.     Sometimes    the'j  fault   lies    in  j 
sowing  old  or  jiour  seed  improperly  ripened,  the 
evil    being    further   encouraged  by  allowing  tlie 
young  plants  to  remain  in  the  seod-befls  ton  long 
in  a  crowded  state. — K. 

Salvia  splendens  grandlflopa.— i 

quite  agree  with  a  recent  note  upon  this  bright 
and  effective  plant.  Man_\'  of  these  Salvias  are  of 
great  value  in  keeping  up  a  displav  of  bright 
effective  colour  in  greenhouses  and  conservatories 
during  the  autumn,  but  so  ubiquitous  is  the 
Chr\'santhemum  that  many  gardeners  nowadays 
hardly  know  what  a  Salvia  is. — H. 

The  Madonna  Lily.— "  Viator's  '  note 
on  Lilium  candidum  is  very  interesting.  He 
attributes  the  disease  prevalent  among  his  bulbs 
to  late  spring  frosts.  The  leaves",  and  some  of 
the  flowers,  of  ni}'  Ijilies  were  diseased  for  the 
first  time  this  year,  but  I  put  it  down  solely  to 
the  damp,  sunless  weather.  Bulbs  growing  in 
dry  beds  were  quite  free  from  disease :  only 
those  in  moist  quarters  were  affected.  Surely 
late  spring  frosts,  at  least  in   mosit  parts  ol  the 


PL ANTIN  G 
BULBS. 

When  the  soil  is  in  good 
condition  towards  the  end  of 
October  and  during  the  first 
half  of  November,  plant  bulbs. 
If  the  soil  be  sandy,  very  little 
preparation  will  be  necessary  ; 
l)ut  if  it  is  of  a  strong  clayey 
nature  a  liberal  dressing  of 
sharp  sand  should  be  added 
to  it,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
sand  placed  below  and  on  the 
crown  of  each  bulb  as  it  is 
put  into  the  ground.  Plant 
Hj'acinths,  Daffodils  and 
Tulips  about  4  inches  below 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  Cro- 
cu.ses,  Scillas,  Snowdrops, 
Jonquils  and  other  bulbs  of  a 
similar  size  to  a  depth  of  about 
3  inches.  The  ground  must  be 
deeply  worked  with  a  strong 
garden  fork.  Treading  upon  the  soil  afterwards 
should  be  avoided.  If  the  bulbs  be  planted  when 
the  soil  is  fairU'  drv  and  then  allowed  to  settle 
down  naturally,  the  growth  will  be  free  and  not 
stunted.  During  frosty  weather  after  Christmas 
it  will  be  advisable  to  cover  the  surface  of  the 
beds  with  Cocoanut  fibre  refuse  to  the  depth  of 
about  .3  inches  ;  this  material  will  protect  the 
young  growths,  which  will  be  just  breaking 
through  the  soil,  from  injury. 

Hyacinths  look  well  in  masses  of  red,  white 
and  blue,  either  as  one  colour  in  each  bed  or  a 
combination  of  all  three  in  one  bed.  Tulips  and 
Crocuses,  too,  produce  the  most  pleasing  eflfeet 
planted  in  masses.  Snowdrops  and  Scillas  are 
very  effective  if  used  as  an  edging  to  large  beds 
planted  on  the  open  spaces  or  in  the  front  por- 
tions of  shrubbery  borders.  Ixias  and  Chiono- 
doxas  should  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as 
Snowdrops,  \vhen  a  plentiful  supply  of  blossom 
will  be  produced  in  due  season.  Plant  Anemones 
on  the  w  a;  incst  borders  and  mulch  the  .siirlace  with 
leaf-soil  or  Cocoanut  fibre  refuse.  Avon. 


ZEPHYRANTHES. 

THK  Zephyranthes  form  a  group  of 
slender  bulbous  plants  inhaliiting  the 
temperate  regions  of  America.  They 
number  about  forty  kinds,  some  of 
which  are  weedy  and  of  little  worth  ; 
others  which  were  grown  in  quantity 
in  Dean  Herbert's  time  are  now  apparently  lost 
to  cultivation,  leaving  about  a  dozen  that  one 
can  recommend  as  interesting  plants  of  real 
garden  value.  Only  one  kind  can  be  considered 
absolutely  hardy — Z.  Candida.  This  can  be  grown 
well  in  open  fields  in  the  colder  parts  of  Britain, 
but  the  others  require  the  warmest  positions  the 
garden  affords  and  the  shelter  of  a  warm  south 
wall  in  all  counties  save  the  extreme  southwest, 
where  they  would  be  likely  to  thrive  in  more 
open  exposures. 

Generalh',  cultivation  in  wide  pans  and  the 
slight  protection  and  something  of  the  general 
treatment  given  to  tender  alpines  will  prove  the 
better  way  of  growing  these  bulbs,  and  if  an 
alpine  hiaise  is  a\ailable  in  which  to  protect  the 
plants  in  very  severe  weather  and  display  them 
when  in  flower,  no  1  letter  treatment  can  be  given. 
They  thrive  in  a  strong  loam  rendered  porous  by 
the  addition  of  broken  sandstone,  coarse  basic 
slag  or  other  hard  porous  substance,  mainly  as  a 
means  of  draining  the  bases  of  the  bulbs.  It 
grown  in  quantity,  an  open  unheated  frame  well 
fitted  to  exclude  frost  when  covered  with  mats, 
kv.,  will  serve  to  grow  all  the  hardier  kinds, 
and  these,  fortunately,  are  both  numerous  and 
good. 

Many  Habranthus  and  some  Phycellas  are  found 
in  gardens  incorrectl}'  labelled  Zephyranthes,  and 
at  one  time  when  Habranthus  braehyandrum  was 
scarce  Zephyranthes  carinata  was  substituted  for 
it  ;  now,  the  Habranthus  being  common  and  the 
Zephyranthes  scarcer,  the  reverse  conditions 
prevail  I  All  the  Zephyranthes  have  erect 
flowers  or  but  slightly  inclined.  All  the  Habran- 
thus have  flowers  much  inclined,  and  the  spathes 
are  cleft  nearly  to  the  base. 

Z.  Andcr.ioni  is  very  hardy,  with  grassy  leaves 
()  inches  long  and  copper-coloured  flowers  1  inch 
or  2  inches  long,  the  petals  of  which  are  hooded, 
giving  the  flowers  the  cup-shaped  outline  of 
Sternbergia.  The  inside  of  the  flower  is  pure 
yellow.  Inliabits  meadow  land  about  Monte 
Video. 

%.  Atamei.i'io  is  an  old  garden  favourite.  It 
has  narrow,  polished  leaves,  stems  1  foot  long, 
liearing  white  flowers  of  Crocus  outline  each 
3  inches  to  31  inches  long,  greenish  below  and 
lined  with  pale  red  externally.  The  petals  are 
very  wide  and  full,  and  the  plant  is  pleasingly 
fragrant  when  introduced  to  a  warm  temperature. 
It  inhabits  the  Southern  United  States  of 
America. 

Z.  candidn  proves  the  most  useful  of  the 
group.  It  has  Rush-like  leaves  over  1  foot  long, 
and  white.  Crocus-like  flowers  borne  on  long 
stems,  forming  in  the  course  of  years  a  strong 
tuft  bearing  liundreds  of  flowers  in  succession 
during  autumn.  It  inhabits  marshy  land  about 
Monte  Video,  and  several  fine  forms  have  been 
introduced  from  the  meadows  skirting  the  banks 
of  the  Rio  de  1  v  Plata,  a  few  hundred  miles  from 
its  delta. 

Var.  major  is  an  exceedingly  fine  plant,  with 
floM-ers  4  inches  long,  borne  on  long,  stout  stems. 
It  was  introduced  through  Kew  by  Dr.  Cantera 
from  Monte  Video  about  1897-98.  The  plant 
increases  fast,  and  when  available  in  quantity  it 
will  be  in  great  demand. 

Z.  carinatn  [Z.  grandiflora  (Lindley)]. — The 
keeled  Zephyranthes  is  a  capital  garden  plant, 
and  the  most  showj'  of  all.  It  has  stout  but 
narrow  leaves  1  foot  long,  and  tall  stems  bearing 
rosy  red  flowers  3  inches  to  4  inches  long,  which 
expand  fully,  showing  the  very  large  anthers 
clustered  at  the .  throat ;  the  petals  are  nearly 
1  inch  broad  and  in  some  specimens  zoned  with 
white  at  the  base.  The  plant  is  badly  named, 
for  there  is  nothing  suggesting  a  keel  in  any  part 
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of  it,  and  one  can  only  surmise  tliat  Herbert's 
original  description  was  drawn  up  from  a  chance 
variation.  It  is  common  in  all  the  countries  and 
islands  of  Central  America,  and  is  now  widely 
distriliuted  in  all  countries  interested  in  horti- 
culture, in  many  of  which,  and  particularly  in 
Cej'lon,  it  occurs  as  a  wilding,  having  escaped 
from  gardens. 

%.  (jracilifolta  is  a  dainty  little  plant.  It  has 
very  narrow,  rolled  leaves,  forming  long  slender 
tubes  and  lilac  rose  flowers  on  slender  stems 
(i  inches  high,  narrowly  funnel-shaped  and  not 
([uitf  erectly  poised.  It  prefers  a  damp  3-et 
warm  site,  and  it  is  best  raised  from  seeds  every 
second  year,  for  the  bulbs  are  naturallj'  short- 
lived under  cultivation.  It  grows  with  Z. 
i;  indida  about  Monte  Video. 

Z.  I bvlh jjana . — This  was  common  at  one  time, 
but  I  have  not  seen  it  for  v'ears.  It  has  slender, 
grassy  leaves  and  equally  slender  stems  bearing 
broadly  funnel-shaped,  rich  red  flowers  with 
overlapping  petals  2  inches  long.  It  inhabits 
the  mountainous  regions  of  Me.Kieo. 

Z.  iiiacroxiphon  is  another  rare  plant  for  a  long 
time  lost  to  cultivation,  but  reintroduced  to 
cultivation  by  the  late  Mr.  VV.  Thompson  of 
Ipswich  a  few  years  ago.  It  has  the  lea\'es  of 
carinata  and  the  flowers  like  Candida,  but  coloured 
red,  and  they  are  not  held  quite  erect.  The 
petals  are  spoon-shaped  and  overlapping.  A 
pretty  Zephyranthes  of  singularly  clear  colouring 
and  refined  shape.  It  hails  from  the  mountains 
of  Mexico. 

Z.  ro.li  a. — The  Cuban  Zephyranthes  is  well 
known  in  gardens.  It  has  narrow.  Crocus-like 
leaves  and  stems  6  inches  high  having  rich  rose 
flowers,  which  expand  fully,  showing  a  greenish 
white  throat.  It  grows  well  in  pans  under  quite 
ordinary  treatment,  and  seedlings  are  easily 
raised  and  soon  reach  a  flowering  size.  It 
inhabits  dry  pastures  in  Central  Cuba,  and  there 
is  considerable  variation  in  the  vegetative  powers 
of  bulbs  from  varying  districts. 

Z.  Trea/iff  is  an  earlj'-flowering  kind  from  the 
marshes  of  Florida,  requiring  the  protection  of  a 
temperate  house  for  its  proper  development.  It 
has  narrow,  g-rassy  leaves  and  slender  stems 
I  foot  high  bearing  white  flowers  3  inches  long, 
the  tubes  of  which  are  prolonged  and  greenish., 
and  the  reverse  of  the  broad  white  petals  is  lined 
witli  red.  A  scarce  plant,  pleasing  in  its  colour 
scheme  and  ([uite  easy  to  grow. 

Z.  tiihispalha  is  a  common  kind  found  in  nearly 
every  collection  of  bulbs.  It  has  bright  green, 
narrow  and  thin  leaves  1  foot  long,  slender  stenjs 
))  inches  high  bearing  white  flowers  2  inches 
long,  broadly  funnel-shaped,  keeled  green  ex- 
ternally and  with  a  greenish  tube  ;  the  spathe 
or  Hower-envelope  is  quite  intact  and  somewhat 
])rolonged,  with  a  very  small  slit  at  the  top. 
It  is  found  in  all  the  West  Indian  Islands  and 
many  countries  on  the  mainland. 

Z.  imctindd  is  another  rare  plant  that  at  one 
time  was  quite  common  in  cultivation.  It  has 
the  leaves  of  carinata  and  the  flowers  are  broadly 
tunnel-shaped,  white,  tinged  red  externally, 
;{  inches  or  more  long  and  narrow  -  petalled. 
It  is  found  in  the  mountain  regions  of  Central 
Mexico. 

It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  so  few  of  the  smaller 
Amaryllids  are  known  to  general  cultivation. 
There  are  many  hundreds  of  pretty  bulbous 
plants  in  the  genera  (Jethyllis,  Stenibergia, 
Zi-phj'ranthes,  Habranthus,  Phycella,  Cjrtan- 
Ihus,  (iastronema,  Crinum,  Nerine,  Ismene  and 
Pancratium  and  many  Alstriemeria  that  are  just 
on  the  borderland  of  hardihood,  requiring  a  cool 
house  or  frame  for  their  culture,  while  a  great 
number  may  be  grown  in  sheltered  places 
without  protection.  These  properly  treated 
would  add  immeasurably  to  the  interest  of  the 
garden,  particularly  as  many  of  them  flower  in 
winter.  The  Zephyranthes  constitute  a  charming 
family,  and  it  is  a  pity  the  various  kinds  are 
not  more  grown  in  our  gardens.  As  I  have 
mentioned,  they  are,  generaljy  speaking,  not 
difficult  to  grow.  G.  B.  M. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


A    NEW    VIRGINIAN    UREEPEll. 

(AmI'ELOVSIS  Lowi.) 

IT  is  always  interesting  to  see  a  new  addition 
to  a  familiar  family,  and  few  groups  of 
plants  are  more  so  than  the  Virginian 
Creeper,  of  which  Veitchi  is  the  best 
known.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  Messrs.  H. 
Low  and  Co.,  the  well-known  nurserymen  of 
Knfield, showed  a  novelty  called  Ampelopsis  Lowi, 
of  which  we  give  an  illustration.  It  is  very 
graceful,  as  the   illustration   depicts,  but  it   Ikis 


A  NEW  VIRi;[NIAN    CREEPER — AMPELOPSIS  LOWI. 

(SUghthj  reihiwd.) 

two  attributes  which  deserve  special  mention — 
the  warm  purple  colouring  of  the  foliage  and  the 
fact  that  the  growth  is  self-clinging.  This  means 
that  nails  and  shreds  are  unnecessary.  A.  Veitchi, 
and  especially  the  form  of  it  known  as  nuiralis, 
have  this  feature  most  marked. 


ouee  planted,  the  sucker-like  discs  at  the,  points 
of  the  tendrils  will  attach  themselves  firmly  to 
any  roughened  surface.  This  entirely  does  awaj' 
with  the  trouble  of  nailing  it  in  its  place,  which 
in  the  case  of  some  climbers  is  so  necessary. 
A  new  variety,  with  all  the  merits  of  the  old 
kind  and  some  additional  of  its  oivn,  was  given 
an  award  of  merit  on  the  1st  inst.  under  the  name 
of  Ampelopsis  Lowi.  It  was  raised  by  Messrs. 
Hugh  Low  and  Co.  at  their  nurseries.  Bush  Hill 
Vark,  Enfield,  from  seed  obtained  from  a  plant 
of  Ampelopsis  Veitchi.  The  new-comer  has 
small,  verj'  deeplj'-euc  leaflets,  mostly  seven- 
lobed,  and  is  altogether  a  more  graceful  plant  of 
a  lighter  character  than  its  parent.  Despite  this 
it  is  equally  free  in  growth,  and  will  no  doubt 
soon  become  extremely  popular.  During  the 
summer  the  colour  of  the  foliage  is  a  beautiful 
metallic  green,  while  it  changes  to  a  warm  red 
tint  in  the  autumn.  The  elegant  character  of  its 
leafage  suggests  that  the  long,  slender  spra}'s  of 
this  Vine  will  be  valuable  for  table  decoration, 
while  its  usefulness  for  the  clothing  of  walls  is 
sure  to  cause  a  great  demand  for  it.         H.  P. 


Veitch's  Ampelopsis,  generally  known  as  Ampe- 
lopsis Veitchi  (though  botanists  tell  us  its  correct 
name  is  Vitis  inconstans),  is  one  of  the  moat 
popular  climbers  we  have  for  walls,  especially  of 
dwelling-houses  and  for  similar  purposes.  A  great 
point  in  favour  of  this  pretty  member  of  the 
Vine  family    is    its    self-supporting    nature,    for. 


HARDY     BULBS      FOR 
AUTUMN     PLANTING. 

FKVV  garden  pictures  are  more  interesting 
than  those  of  spring  where  bulbs  are 
largely  grown.  The  flowers  range 
through  every  shade  of  colour,  yield 
endless  variety,  and,  being  com- 
paratively cheap  and  easily  grown, 
they  make  the  best  of  plants  for  amateurs.  In 
most  gardens  there  already  exist  positions  where 
the  judicious  planting  of  bulbs  would,  in  their 
flowering  season,  create  a  distinct  break  in  the 
garden  scheme.  Daffodils  and  Crocuses  are 
examples  of  bulbs  that  grow  freely  in  grass 
when  that  can  be  left  unmown  until  the  foliage 
of  the  bulbs  ripens.  Chionodoxas  (Glory  of  the 
Snow),  Scilla  sibirica,  Fritillaria  Meleagris 
(Snake's  Head)  and  Dog's-tooth  Violets  all  rciidily 
increase  in  grass  and  flower  during  the  opening 
months  of  the  year.  While  the  meadow  and  wood- 
land offer  xnilimited  scope  for  the  naturalising  of 
bulbs,  most  amateurs  are  obliged  to  confine  their 
eft'orts  within  the  garden  proper,  and  although 
the  effects  obtained  are  not  so  fine,  still,  where 
planting  is  skilfully  carried  out  with  selected 
varieties  of  bulbs,  the  limited  border  becomes  a 
marvel  of  beauty,  only  in  a  more  humble  way. 
Too  little  importance  is  often  attached  to  the 
planting  season  of  bulbs.  They  should  not  be 
exposed  to  the  sun. 

Where  it  is  intended  to  plant  this  season  there 
should  be  no  delay  in  placing  orders,  and  any 
necessary  work  in  forming  borders  or  preparation 
of  the  ground  ought  also  to  be  put  in  hand  at 
once.  Bidbs  are  broadly  classed  under  two 
cultural  heads — first,  those  which  are  best  planted 
in  spring,  including  Crinums,  Eucomis,  late 
Gladioli,  &.C.,  and  those  which  are  delivered 
by  bulb  dealers  in  autumn  and  require 
planting  before  winter.  A  choice  bulb  border 
should  have  a  sunny  aspect,  no  position  being 
more  suitable  than  the  foot  of  a  wall.  Bj- 
marking  out  the  border  upon  paper  and  indicating 
the  position  of  bulbs,  one  gets  a  reasonable  idea 
of  what  work  is  to  be  done.  Use  index  figures, 
Nos.  1,  2,  3.  to  show  the  three  grades  of  soil 
necessary  for  all  bulbs  :  (1)  A  rich  soil,  composed 
of  loam,  charred  garden  prunings  and  well- 
decayed  manure,  all  thoroughly  mixed:  (2) 
Ordinary  garden  soil,  preferably  light,  to  which 
well-decayed  leaf  soil  may  be  added  with  ad- 
vantage ;  (3)  Very  light  poor  soil,  best  de-scribed 
as^starvation  ground. 

^  Pkeparino  the  Border. 
On  well-drained  land  no  artificial  drainage  is 
necessary,  but  in  the  case  of  close  retentive  soils 
the  ground  should  be  opened  30  inches  deep,  the 
lowest  6  inches  being  replaced  by  broken  tiles, 
brickbats  or  similar  material,  covering  this  with 
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rough   screened    cinders   or   small    brick    chips. 
The  necessary 

Positions  of  the  Various  Bulbs 
should  then  be  filled  with  suitable  soil,  as  advised 
above;  old  mortar  rubble  and  stone  chippings  in 
moderate  quantity  mixed  with  heavy  soils 
materially  assist  in  keeping  it  open  and  warm, 
while  similar  material  has  a  cooling  influence  on 
hot  soils.  Planting  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the 
bulbs  come  to  hand,  always  choosing  weather 
when  the  soil  works  freely.  The  depth  at  which 
to  plant  bulbs  is  regarded  as  a  debatable  point, 
and  certainly  varies  with  locality.  Where  the 
rainfall  is  heavy  shallow  planting  is  advisable, 
and  better  results  follow  planting  small  bulbs  at 
3  inches  deep  than  the  same  variety  planted 
li  inches  deep.  On  heavy  soils  it  is  best  to  cover 
with  light  mulching  any  bulbs  of  doubtful  hardi- 
ness in  winter.  Upon  light  warm  soils  I  invariably 
practise  deep  planting.  Triteleias,  Crocuses  and 
BrodiiL'as  having  small  bulbs  are  planted  0  inches 
deep,  while  large  bulbs,  like  the  Belladonna  Lily 
(Amaryllis  Belladonna)  and  Eucomis,  should  have 
the  cro\vii  placed  4  inches  to  6  inches  below  the 
ground  level.  Varieties  of  Crinum  Powelli  will 
often  require  planting  18  inches  to  24  inches 
deep  in  the  soil.* 

The  distance  apart  in  planting  may  be  governed 
by  taste.  When  only  first  size  bulbs  are  used, 
a"-miniinum  distance  of  four  times  the  greatest 
diameter  of  the  bulb  will  form  a  safe  guide,  while 
in  all  -permanent  planting  the  distance  apart 
should  be  increased  one-half. 

JIany  bulbous  plants  such  as  Crocuses,  Stern- 
liergias  and  Amaryllis  produce  their  flowers  in 
advance  of  the  foliage.  In  the  case  of  others, 
the  leaves  fade  early  in  the  year,  leaving  no 
trace  save  a  bare  patch  of  soil,  for  example. 
Tulips,  Alliums,  Triteleias,  kc,  while  alone 
stand  the  Camassias,  whose  leaves  depart 
with  the  opening  flowers.  As  these  lose  half 
their  beauty  without  foliage,  so 
with  many  occupants  of  the  bulb 
liorder,  it  is  necessary  to  associate  ^ 

another   bull)  or  plant  whose  leaves  .-^ 

are  more  persistent  throughout  the 
year.     Mossy  Saxifrages,  like  mus-  ^ 

coides,  Rhei  and  Camposii  give  the  „ 

brightest  carpets  of  green,  and  are  /ji 

.suitable    for    the    dwarf  est    bulbs.  %. 

Santolina   incana,    dwarf    Lavender  j^ 

and    Cerastium    tomentosum    have  ^B 

shades  of  grey  leafage,  and  by  fre-  jV^- 

quent  clipping  during  summer  they  ■->• 

may   be    kept    quite    low.       Geum  f*"^ 

montana  and  Heuchera  glabra  when 
kept  to  single  crowns  and  grown  in 
the  sun  produce  vigorous  rosettes  of 
leaves,  which  colour  well  in  spring 
and  autumn.  All  these  plants  are 
cheap  and  are  readily  increased  by 
division  during  spring  or  autumn. 

Selections  of  Bulbs. 
Poorest  Soils. 

Eran/his  cillcicus.  —  This  is  a 
better  garden  plant  than  the  old 
winter  Aconite  :  flowers  yellow,  in 
January  and  February. 

Leucojimi  autumim/e.  a  dainty 
Snowflake,  which  flowers  in  August, 
white. 

/ri.s  retirn/ata  and  its  varieties 
Hnwer  in  March  ;  they  cannot  be 
planted  too  freely. 

7.  slylosa,  speciosa  and  alba  often 
flower  in  midwinter,  but  j'ield  their 
richest  harvest  in  spring. 

Os/ro"'ski(i.  maijnifii'a^  a  noble 
Campanula,  light  blue  flowers  on 
•2-foot  stems,  in  .Tuly. 

Stcrnbi'.rr/iit  lulia  and  niacrantha, 
glossy  yellow  Crocus  •  like  flow  ers 
in  autumn  ;  fischeriana  flowers  in 
spring. 

Tvlipa  (I'rtit/ii  (scarlet),  kaufnian- 
niana   (white,  carmine  and  yellow) 


and  the  native  sylvestris  (3'ellow)  should  all  have 
!  a,  place. 

Tritdeia  unijiora  (Spring  Starflower)  makes 
lovely  masses  of  white  star-shaped  flowers  in 
April  ;  the  flowers  only  open  in  sunshine. 

Zephi/ranllies  Candida,  flowers  white  in 
autumn,  is  often  used  as  an  edging  to  beds  and 
borders. 

itodtralily  Ridi  Soil. 

Ane7none  (Windflower)  apennina  an<l  blanda, 
blue  Wood  Anemones. 

A.  Jidr/ens,  a  vivid  scarlet,  flowers  during  April. 
Allium     iii/apoll/iiiiiim,    tall,    globular,    white 

flower  heads,  flowers  in  May. 

Brodi'in  cocvima  has  pendent  orange  scarlet 
flowers. 

B.  Houvlli  lilaciiiri  has  lilac  flowers,  early 
summer. 

Camassia  LeichtUni  and  its  varieties  are  the 
best ;  flower-spikes  like  miniature  Eremurus  in 
.June. 

Chionodo.va  (Glory  of  the  Snow)  Lucilice  and 
gigantea,  flowers  porcelain  blue  in  March. 

Crinum  lom/ijloriini,  flowers  during  August  and 
September,  the  easiest  Crinums  to  grow. 

Gcdaiithu.^  Cassahri  is  a  peerless  Snowdrop. 

I.vlolirioii  Pnlas.<i,  a  pretty  June-flowering  bulb. 

X'arrissus  f^hitcii  of  S/iaiji,  a  splendid  sort. 

Phitycodon  Mari'  sii  and  alba  are  valuable  in 
that  they  flower  during  September. 

Scilla  sibirica,  dark  blue  flowers  during  April. 

S.  peruriana  and  alba  flower  in  July  (tender). 

Bidhs  fur  nich  Soil. 

A  maryllis  Bdladonna  must  have  a  warm  corner 
to  flower  suecessfullj' ;  flowers  silvery  pink  on 
2-foot  stems  during  September  and  October. 

Ernniirus  rohw/us  and  elwesianus.  Plant 
crowns  4  inches  below  surface  of  soil. 

Gladioli  ArdetVi  (scarlet).  The  Bride  (white). 
General  Scott  (white,  yellow  throat)  and  Peach 


Blossom.  Plant  in  October  and  protect  with 
light  mulching.  All  flower  in  July.  Plant  late 
Gladioli  during  March. 

Monthritlas  (,'irhi  d'Or  (lemon).  Rayon  d'Or 
(orange)  and  Germania  (crimson)  ;  these  are  cheap 
varieties  with  well-expanded  petals.  Plant  in 
October. 

Narcissus  Mme.  de  Ornafj.  -  If  only  one 
Narcissus  is  planted,  this  is  pre-eminently  the 
variety. 

Eucomis  punctata  has  small,  close-set  spikes 
like  Eremurus,  IH  inches  high,  flowers  greenish 
yellow  in  September  and  October.  Plant  in 
March. 

Crinum  Pomdli  and  varieties  require  a  warm 
corner  ;  they  are  very  beautiful  in  autumn. 

Thomas  Smith. 

]Valm»jate  Gardens,  Louth,  Lines. 


HOLLYHOCKS  IN  A    NORFOLK 
GARDEN. 

The  Hollyhocks  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration  were  raised  from  seed  sown  in  .July, 
190H,  being  planted  out  in  autumn  ;  they  are 
still  flowering.  They  were  not  protected  in  any 
wa3'  throughout  last  winter.  The  soil  is  very 
sandy,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  feed  the  plants 
well.  They  were  top-dressed  with  soil  from  old 
Cucumber  beds.  They  are  now  13  feet  high,  and 
some  of  the  singles  have  had  as  many  as 
oOO  blooms  on  them.  The  seeds  were  procured 
from  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons — one  packet  of 
Sutton's  double  and  the  other  Sutton's  hybrids. 
Some  idea  of  their  height  can  be  formed  when  I 
say  that  the  fence  at  the  back  is  10  feet  high. 
There  is  a  4-foot  wicker  trellis  on  the  top  of  the 
6-foot  high  boards.  This  was  put  up  to  break 
the  force  of  the  wind.         J.  W.  Tooke. 

(Gardener  to  Miss  Upeher. ) 
Kylemore,  Sherinyham,  R.S.O.,  Norfolk. 
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COLOURED    PLATE 


PLATE    1835. 


LATE-FLOWERING    TULIPS. 

AFIELD  of  the  late  or  'May-flo"  ei  ing 
Tulips  is  a  sight  not  easily  to  In 
forgotten,  and  one  not  reaclil\ 
pictured  Ijy  the  pen.  When  all  th' 
^  i>ther  Tulip.s  have  blossomed  an' I 
their  petals  fallen,  these  late 
flowering  kinds  keep  the  garden  gay.  From  the 
earliest  of  the  Van  Thol  kinds  seen  in  the  dull 
NovemUer  days  in  West  End  florists'  shops,  with 
their  3-inch  lung  stems  and  quaint  little  blossoms 
of  scarlet,  to  the  middle  or  end  of  May.  «  hen  the 
giant  Darwin  kinds  on  '2?,  feet  high  stems  are 
seen,  we  may  have  Tulips  with  us.  For  the 
moment,  however,  these  Darwin  kinds  claim 
attention,  and  by  reason  of  their  giant  stature, 
tine  form  and  rich  and  varied  colouring  they  are 
of  the  greatest  value  in  the  garden.  The_\-  have 
emanated  from  Tulipa  gesneriana,  and  impress 
one  by  their  stately  character  and  handsome 
flower-cups,  largely  of  self  colours.  Bold  and 
effective  in  the  distance  and  most  brilliant  when 
approached,  these  Tulips  have  no  equal— and 
certainly  no  rival— in  the  garden  in  May.  Those 
of  your  readers  who  know  their  value  will  need 
no  reminder  at  this  season,  but  they  whose 
knowledge  of  the  Tulip  family  is  limited  to  a  few 
beds  of  the  so-called  bedding  kinds  certainly 
miss  one  of  the  finest  hardy  flowers.  They  are 
as  easily  grown  as  a  Potato  or  Cabbage.  A 
point  of  Value  has  yet  to  be  mentioned — it  is  their 
utility  earlier  in  the  season  when  gradually 
forced  into  bloom.  The  term  "  gradually "  is 
employed  advisedly,  so  that  the  splendid  stature 
of  theplants  be  not  weakened  by  undue  forcing. 

How  TO  Plast. 

These  Tulips  prefer  deeply  -  workeil  and 
moderately  rich  soils,  and  in  applying  organic 
manure  to  the  soil  it  should  be  \\'ell  decayed  and 
buried  some  6  inches  below  the  liulbs.  These 
Tulips  are  by  no  means  fastidious  as  to  soil,  but 
the  greatest  vigour  of  stem,  leaf  and  flower  is 
always  seen  when  the  plants  are  trrowin  in 
a  rather  strong  loamy 
soil.  What  is  most  im- 
portant is  that -the  soil 
he  not  w  aterlogged. 

WH  ERE  AND    WhEN    To 

Plant. 

Scorching  sun  ami 
keen  north  -  easterly 
wind  play  havoc  with 
these  lovely  flowers,  so 
that  when  selecting  a 
position  let  it  be  one 
where  shelter  of  some 
kind  can  be  aflbrded. 
A  thin  e^'ergi'een  fence, 
a  belt  of  shrubs,  a  parti- 
tion fence  between  gar- 
dens, will  pro\'ide  all 
that  is  required.  The 
sunk  garden,  if  this  is 
protected  around  by 
raised  banks  and  plant- 
ings of  shrubs  and  ever- 
greens, is  an  ideal  spot, 
and,  of  course,  the 
smallest  of  gardens 
iHjasts  of  its  sheltered 
places.  The  Imlb  is 
]iei'feetl\'  liaixly,  and 
will  ensure  care  when 
selecting  a  jiosition  that 
the  giowtli  is  made 
under  the  most  eon- 
genial  conditions  each 
garden  afl'ords.  Had  1 
to   name  one    month   I 


THE    SPRIXO    SNOWTI^KE    (i.EfCO.I  IM    VEKSI'M). 

sa_v  October.  While  this  period  may  be  accepted 
as" the  best,  the  bulbs  can  be  planted  over  a  nuieh 
longer  time.  Experimentally  and  otherwise 
Tulips  have  been  planted  in  the  opening  days  of 
the  new  year,  but  such  as  these,  while  flcjwei  ing 
well,  lose  in  height  and  in  size  of  bloom. 
Depth  to  Pi-.\nt. 
One  of  the  most  eonnnou  errors  in  gardening  is 
the  fear  of  planting  bulbous  plants  too  deepl\-. 
To  plant  them  practically  on  the  surface  of  the 
soil  is  to  court  failure.  The  correct  depth  to 
plant  these  Tulips  is  4  inches  to  5  inches, 
measured  from  the  top  of  the  bulb  to  the  surface. 
In  other  w"ords,  the  base  of  the  bulb  should  lie. 
loui'hh'.  6  inches  below  the  surface,  or  5  inches 
in  the  ease  of  very  cold  or  water-holding  soils. 
The  ground  should  be  in  readiness  for  the 
planting  in  October  or  November.  Where  lieds 
are  beina^planted  wholly  with  the  Inillis,  ihe  -nil 


to  the  above-named  depth  should  be  first 
removed,  the  bulbs  arranged  at  one  level  and  the 
soil  replaced.  The  dibber  is  not  a  good  planting 
tool  as  a  rule,  and  not  only  are  tlie  bulbs  inserted 
at  difi'erent  depths,  but  frecpientl\'  when  a 
tapering  dibber  is  used  the  bulbs  do  not  reach 
the  bottom  of  the  hole.  If  the  dililier  is  used 
f(jr  planting,  only  a  large  blunt-ended  one  should 
be  tolerated,  and  marked  as  to  depth.  While 
the  dibber  under  the  above  conditions  may  be 
tcjlerated  on  light  soils,  its  use  on  heavy  soils  is 
not  recommended.  The  garden  trowel  and  small 
hand-fork  are  both  good  planting  tools. 

Treatment  After  Flowering. 
Where  the  beds  are  reijuired  for  other  things 
in  summer,  the  Tulips  may  lie  carefully  lifted  in 
mid-.Juneand  laid  in  soil  in  the  reserve  garden  to 
ripen.  At  the  end  of  July  lift  the  bulbs  and  give 
them  a  long  rest  in  a  dry,  airy  place.  Thus  treated 
the\'  will  last  for  years.     The  following  are  all 

(iooD  AND  Showy  V.\bieties  : 

Europe.    Flambeau,   Glow.    Salmon    King,   Rev. 

H.  H.  D'ombrain  and  Piide  of   Haarlem,  all  of 

scarlet  or  similar  shades.     King  Harold,   Hecla 

I  and  Negro  are  of  raaroon-crims(»n  or  scarlet  or 

1  allied  shades.     Loveliness,  Queen  of  Roses,  May 

I  Queen  and  Clara  Butt  are  among  the  liest  of  the 

delicate  rose  shades.     The  Sultan  and   Zulu  are 

1  of  the  darkest  type,  while  Dream,   Dorothy  and 

the   Rev.   H.    Ewbank  are  shades  of  heliotrope 

I  that  appeal  to  many.     Suzon  and  Margaret,  soft 

blush   rose,    are    very   charming.      Li   all    cases 

where   possible   beds   or   groups   of    one    colour 

should  he  planted.  E.  H.  .Jenkins. 

[We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Hogg  and 
Robertson,  ■22,  Maiy  Street,  DubUn,  the  well- 
known  bulb  growers,  for  the  flow  ers  from  which 
the  accompanying  coloured  plate  was  made.  As 
is  well  known  to  many  of  our  readers.  Ijulbs  are 
especially  well  grown  in  Ireland. — Ed.] 


the    sr.M.MtK    SNOWELAKK    (l.Krio.M'M     .I-:STI\  IM). 


THE    SNOWFLAKES. 

(Leuio-h'm.) 
The  Snowflakes  form  a  small  but  valuable  family 
uf  bulbous  plants,  the  various  members  of  which 
produce  a  succession  of 
flowers  from  early 
spring  to  late  autximn 
and  ^vinter.  Among  the 
most  useful  are  the 
spring-flowering  L.  ver- 
num  and  its  variety 
carpaticum  and  the 
summer  ■  flowering  L. 
:esti\Tim.  Formerly  the 
more  frail  members  of 
this  genus,  such  as  L. 
aiitumnale,  were  sepa- 
rated and  formed  the 
genus  Acis,  but  all  are 
now-  included  under 
Leucojum.  Owing  to 
its  earliness  and  hand- 
some fragrant  flowers, 
L.  vemum  is  as  wel- 
come and  popular  as 
the  Snowdrop,  and  is 
fitted  for  associating 
with  the  earliest  flowers 
in  the  rock  garden  or 
spring  border.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  also  of 
much  value  for  natu- 
ralising in  such  places 
w  h  ere  Primroses 
flourish.  Somewhat 
heavy  loam  suits  it  best, 
and  the  bulbs  should  be 
planted  rather  deepl}-. 
In  light  dry  sandy 
soil  this  plant  does 
not  increase  so  freely 
and    often    dies    out 
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altogether.  Seeds  are  produced  in  plenty,  and 
if  allowed  to  drop  about  seedlings  come  up  freely 
when  the  conditions  are  suitable. 

The  summer  Snowflake  is  much  more  vigorous 
and  increases  freely  in  any  ordinary  soil.  For 
the  Fern  border  or  edges  of  shrubberies  it  is  most 
suitable,  while  in  the  wild  garden  it  is  quite  at 
home.  All  the  different  species  may  be  raised 
from  seeds,  which  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  they 
are  ripe  in  boxes  or  pans  of  light  sandy  soil. 
These  should  be  placed  in  a  frame  and  kept 
shaded  till  the  seeds  germinate.  It  is  advisable 
to  leave  the  seedlings  in  the  bo.xes  for  the  first 
season  and  plant  the  little  bulbs  out  after  they 
have  completed  their  growth  and  died  down  for 
the  season.     The  three  best  species  are  : 

The  Autumn  Snowflake  (L.  autumnale). — This 
is  an  elegant  little  autumn  -  flowering  plant, 
growing  about  (i  inches  high.  The  (lowers  are 
white,  with  a  delicate  tinge  of  pink  at  the  base 
of  the  segments,  and  are  sometimes  produced  two 
or  three  on  each  slender  stem  : 
they  appear  in  August  before  the 
leaves.  It  is  advisable  to  plant  the 
bulbs  where  they  may  be  carpeted 
with  some  small-growing  Sedum, 
so  that  the  flowers  are  protected 
from  splashing  soil.  A  warm  sunny 
spot  is  the  best  for  this  graceful 
little  plant,  in  deep  well-drained 
soil.  The  bulbs  do  not  increase  so 
freely  as  the  spring  and  summer 
Snowflakes,  but  seeds  ripen  readily. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  region  border- 
ing on  the  Mediterranean,  and  has 
long  been  an  inhabitant  of  our 
gardens. 

The  Summer  Snowflake  (L.  ajsti- 
vum). — This  is  the  tallest  and  most 
vigorous  member  of  the  family,  and 
will  flourish  in  most  parts  of  the 
garden  or  woodland.  It  produces 
an  abundance  of  foliage,  and  the 
flower-stems  attain  a  height  of 
2  feet,  each  bearing  clusters  of 
three  or  more  flowers.  These  drooj) 
prettily  and  are  white  tipped  with 
green.  The  bulbs  may  be  planted 
at  any  time  while  they  are  at  rest, 
and  increase  very  freely,  forming 
in  time  quite  a  mass  in  light  rich 
soil.  A  form  of  this  with  somewhat 
narrower  foliage  and  fewer  flowered 
umbels  is  known  under  the  name  of 
L.  Hernandezii  or  L.  pulchellum  ; 
the  type,  however,  is  the  liest  kind 
to  grow. 

The    Spriui/   Snowflake    (L.    ver- 
num). — The  large  handsome  droop- 
ing  flowers    of    this    species   make 
it     probably    the      most     valuable 
member  of   tlie   family.     They  arc 
snow-white  and  tipped  with  green, 
and  are  often  produced  in  February. 
When  established  in  suitable  places 
large  tufts  are  formed,  whicli  pro- 
duce  many   flower  -  stems   on   each 
elump.       Bulbs   should    be    planted    as   soon   as 
they  are  received,  as  they  dislike  to  be  long  kept 
out  of  the  ground.     A  distinct   variety  of  great 
merit  is  L.  v.  carpaticum,  which  has  the  flowers 
in  pairs  on  each   stem  instead  of  solitary  as   is 
usual  in  the  type.     The  flowers  are  also  tipped 
with  yellow. 

Other  Sorts. — There  are  other  species  in  culti- 
vation, including  L.  hyemale  from  South  Kurope, 
which  flowers  in  the  winter.  It  is,  liowever, 
difficult  to  keep  in  tliis  country.  L.  rosenm  is  a 
native  of  Corsica  with  rose-coloured  Howeis  on 
stems  about  4  inches  liigli.  L.  triehophyllum 
comes  from  Portugal  and  resembles  L.  autumnale. 
The  last  three  are  more  suited  to  frame  culture 
in  pots. 

Few  groups  of  hardy  bulbs  are  more  interest- 
ing and  beautiful  than  tlie  Snowflakes,  and  it 
is  a  pity  they  are  not  more  grown  in  our 
gardens.  W,  1. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 


A   NOTE    ON   LILIES. 

CSS  are  charming  in  masses  in  beds  or 
in  clumps  in  shrubbery  borders. 
Whether  they  are  grown  in  the  open 
borders  or  in  pots,  a  peaty  soil  should 
be  given.  It  is  advisable  to  place  a 
small  ({uantity  of  sand  around  each 
bulb,  and  avoid  overwatering.  Except  in 
naturally  dry  soils,  Lilium  auratum  and  some  of 
the  others  should  not  be  planted  before  spring. 
The  bulbs  may,  howerer,  be  started  in  pots  or 
boxes  if  required  to  be  in  flower  as  early  as 
possible,  and  the  pots  containing  them  plunged 
below  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  the  border.  The 
heads  and  also  the  individual  blooms  will  not  be 
quitejxs  large  perhaps  as  would  be  the  case  if  the 
bulbs    were   planted   in   the  open   border.      The 


background  of  shrubs.  Given  thoroughly  good 
cultivation  the  largest  bulbs  of  Lilium  auratum 
will  produce  spikes  bearing  from  nine  to  eighteen 
or  more  flowers,  which  are  sweetly  scented. 

Avon. 

THE     NANKEEN     LILY. 

(Lilium  tkstaoeum.) 

This  plant  is  well  named  the  Nankeen  Lily,  as 
the  colour  of  the  flowers  is  of  a  clear  nankeen 
tint  not  seen  in  any  other.  It  grows  well 
wherever  the  common  L.  candidum  is  a  success, 
and  when  well  established  attains  a  height  uf 
;■)  feet  or  Ij  feet,  with  six  or  more  flowers  to  a 
stem.  Tlie  sweetly-scented  flciwers  are  produced 
towards  the  end  of  July,  and  even  the  weaker 
bulbs  bear  two  oi'  three  flowers  on  stems  of 
varying  height  which  much  enhance  the  beauty 
of  the  clump.  The  petals  are  much  reflexed,  as 
in  the  Turk's-cap  Lilies,  and  tlie   colour  gives  a 


THK    NA.N'KKKX    l.ri.V    (LILIU.M    TEST.HEI'.m)    IN    lAMBRIDCK    IIOTANIC   CAKIIKNS. 


pots  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  frame  during  the 
winter  months  and  frosts  excluded  by  placing 
mats  on  tlie  glass.  As  the  young  stems  grow  in 
spring  they  will  need  the  support  of  stakes. 

The  White  Lily  (Lilium  candidum)  is  quite 
hardy,  and  makes  a  good  border  plant.  Where 
it  is  found  necessarj'  to  lift  and  replant  the 
bulbs,  be  sure  that  they  are  not  unduly  exposed 
to  the  drying  eft'ects  of  the  atmo.sphere.  If  the 
bulbs  are  to  be  returned  to  tlie  soil  in  the  same 
quarter  of  the  garden,  bury  them  while  the 
ground  is  being  dug  and  enrioheil  for  their 
reception. 

Lilium  laiicifoliuin  in  several  varieties  is  also 
worthy  of  a  place.  L.  auratum  and  L.  Harrisii 
— -the  former  known  as  the  Uolden-rayed  Lily  of 
Japap  and  the  latter  as  the  Bermuda  Easter 
Lily,  producing  splendid  heads  of  pure  white 
trumpet  shaped  flowers — are  most  satisfactory  if 
grown    in     rich,    deeply-trenched    soil    with    a 


pleasing  contrast  with  the  bright  red  anthers. 
Its  origin  is  rather  obscure,  but  it  is  considered 
by  some  authorities  to  be  a  h3'brid  between 
L.  candidum  and  L.  ohalceclonieum.  The  accom- 
panying illustration  represents  a  well-established 
clump  in  the  Cambridge  Botanic  (harden,  where 
it  is  one  of  the  few  Lilies  that  succeed  in  our 
cM'dinary  garden  .soil,  light  and  rather  chalkj'. 

E.  .1.  Allakd. 


A   PRETTY    EFFECT. 

1  SAW  a  pretty  eft'ect  recently,  and  it  was 
produced  ^^ith  Gynerium  giganteum  (Pampas 
Grass)  as  a  large  clump  in  grass  and  a  ring  of 
the  Kniphofia  on  the  outer  edge.  In  the 
distance  the  red  spikes  of  bloom  looked  charm- 
ing nestling  in  and  interspersed  with  the  foliage 
of  the  grass,  the  white  feathery  plumes  making 
it  complete.  W.  (1. 
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G^RT>ENING     FOR     BEGINNERS. 


SIMPLE    HINTS. 


BKiST  APPLES  FOR  AMATEURS.— 
I  Man^'  of  the  failures  and  disap])i)iut- 
ments  amuiig  amateur  fruit-growers 
I  can  be  traced  to  a  poor  selection  of 
'  varieties  in  tlie  first  place.  Too 
much  importance  cannot  be  attached 
to  a  careful  and  judicious  .selection  of  the  fruits 
for  a  small  garden,  or  much  subsequent  care 
and  labour  will  simjjly  cause  di.sappointment. 
There  can  be  nothing  more  annoying  to  the 
owner  of  a  small  garden  than  the  discovery  that 
the  Apple  or  Pear  or  Plum  trees  upon  which  he  . 
has  lavished  so  muoli  attenticjn  and  spent  a 
certain  amount  of  money  are  r)f  inferior  or 
inisuitable  \arieties.  It  is  always  rather  an 
unsatisfactory  matter  to  recommend  half-a-dozen 
varieties,  say,  of  Apples,  and  to  say  that  the\' 
are  the  best,  for  some  varieties  succeed  far  better 
in  certain  localities  than  others,  owing  to  some 
conditions  of  soil  or  climate,  or'  both,  that 
happen  to  suit  certain  sorts.  It  is  then  in 
no  dogmatic  spirit  that  the  si.x  varieties  cjf 
Apples  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustrations 
are  recommended  as  the  best.  Probably  for  the 
majority  of  amateur  gardeners  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  six  that  would  prove  more  satis- 
factory, but  before  planting  everyone  should 
take  the  precaution  to  find  out  from  some  neigh- 
bouring garden  whethei-  or  not  any  of  the  A]:)ples 
mentioned  here  are  known  to  lie  unsuitable  to 
the  district.  If  all  are  found  to  be  suitable, 
then  I  venture  to  give  these  six  as  the  best. 
However,  I  would  like  to  say  that  if  any  othei' 

good  variety  does  especially  well  in  the  neigh-  at  least  4  feet.  A  hole  of  this  size  allows  of  the  i  hole  to  bring  the  tree  to  its  proper  level.  It  is 
bourhood,  and  this  is  sometimes  the  case,  then  I  roots  being  spread  out  properly,  and  still  gives  important  that  the  soil  be  trodden  firm,  although 
wciuld  suggest  that  it  be  added  to  the  collection,  some  broken  ground  into  which  they  root  more  ,  it  must  not  be  njade  hard.  Then,  having  the 
After  a  careful  selection  of  varieties  too  much  ■  easily  than  the  hard,  undisturbed  soil.  Although  '  roots  carefully  spread  out  (preferably  in  two 
importance  can  hardly  be  placed  on  the  the  hole  is  made  '21  feet  deep,  it  does  not  follow    separate    layers   if    they   are    numerous    rather 

that  the  tree  must  be  put  in  at  that  depth.     An  ;  than  putting  all  on   the   same   level),    they  are 

excellent  guide  as  to  the  depth  to  plant  is  given  j  covered  with  fresh  turfy  soil,  which  is  made  firm 

by  the  soil  mark  on  the  stem  ;   this  shows  clearlj'    as  the  work  of  filling  in  proceeds.     It  is  best  to 

how  deep  the  tree  has  been   previously,  and  it 

should  be  planted  at  about  the  same  depth  or  a 

little  higher  so  as  to  allow  for  the  settling  of  the 

tree.     To  ensure  this  being  done,  sufficient  fresh 

turfy  soil  must  be  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the 


COOKINCi    .4I'I'LE    ERA.MLBY  S   SEEDLINO.      (Reduced.) 


Ground  Preparation  and  Plantiny. — Fruit  trees 
are  planted  not  for  a  year  or  two,  but  perhaps 
for  generations,  and  it  is  evident  that  time 
spent  in  giving  them  a  good  start  is  time 
spent  unusually  well.  A  large  hole  should  be 
dug  out  for  each  tree ;  it  should  be  made  not  less 
than  2  feet  0  inches  deep  and  have  a  diameter  of 


place  fresh  soil  immediately  about  the  roots,  then 
the  remaining  space  can  be  filled  in  with  the 
soil  taken  out.  Unless  the  planting  is  firmly 
done,  the  trees  will  never  be  seen  at  their  best. 


COOKINO    .U'Fi.E    J.ANES    l'RIN(,'K    AI.IIERT.      (Ileduccd.) 


Timi.  to  Plant. — A  good  general  guide  to  the 
time  of  planting  fruit  trees  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fall  of  the  leaf.  The  best  time  is  generally 
admitted  to  be  when  most  of  the  leaves  are 
fallen,  but  while  still  a  few  remain  on  the  tree. 
The  trees  are  in  this  condition,  as  a  rule,  in 
November,  and  this  is  the  month  for  fruit  tree 
planting.  It  is  by  far  the  best  plan  to  dig  the 
hole  a  few  weeks  before  and  fill  it  up  again. 
The  soil  will  have  settled  by  planting  time,  and 
so  long  as  it  has  been  dug  previously  the  actual 
hole  to  receive  the  tree  need  be  no  larger  than 
necessary.  There  must  still  be  room  for  the  roots 
to  be  spread  out  horizontal^.  All  the  varieties 
of  Apple  mentioned  below  are  to  lie  grown  as 
bush  trees  on  the  broad-leaved  Paradise  or 
dwarfing  stock.  It  is  known  a.-;  the  dwarfing 
stock  because  its  characteristic  is  to  make  a 
mass  of  fibrous  roots  not  far  from  the  surface, 
and  thus  bring  the  trees  into  good  and  regular 
bearing  within  a  very  few  years.  All  nurserymen 
grow  bush  Apple  trees  on  this  stock  very  largely, 
and  there  is  no  difficult}'  whatever  in  obtaining 
them.  Of  the  following  Apples  the  first  four  are 
dessert,  and  the  others  are  cooking  sorts. 

Si.  Edmund'-t  Pippin  is  an  Apple  that  is  not  so 
well  knowji  as  the  others  named  below,  yet  it  has 
many  good  points.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  an 
early  Apple,  for  it  is  ripe  in  October,  and  it  is 
of  far  better  flavour  than  many  early  Apples. 
Russet  Apples  are  great  favoiirites  with  many, 
their  rich  Russet  fla\our  being  both  distinct  and 
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since    ISW, 

«  h  e  r  e  a  s 

Apple  Cox's 

()  range 

Pippin  was 

introduced 

forty-  two 

y    ears 

earlier.      It 

may  be  said 

to     rank 

next    to 

Apple  Cox's 

Orange 

Pippin    in 

sweetness 

and    rich- 
ness    of 

flavour.     It 

is   a    larger 

fruit     tlian 

the  latter 

and    more 

beautiful  to 

look    upon. 

It  is  one  of 

the    very 

best  Apples 

for  a  small 
agi-eeable.     St.  Edmund's  Pippin  must  be  classed  '  garden,   because  not  only  is  it 

as  one  of  the  best  Russets.  It  is  not  such  an  so  far  as  dessert  qualities  are  concerned,  but '  a  supply  of  dessert  fruits  throughout  Octo1)er, 
attractive  Apple  as  siiuie,  being  of  medium  size  it  begins  to  bear  heavy  crops  of  fruit  when  the  1  November,  December  and  January.  I  am  sure 
and  of  dull  yellow  russety  colouring.  St.  trees  are  quite  small;  in  tact,  I  know  of  no  that  all  four  would  be  found  to  give  full  satis- 
I'^dmund's  Pippin  fruits  freely  as  a  bush  tree  on  Apple  that  will  give  such  a  good  crop  of  fruit  faction.  He  would  indeed  be  a  man  w  hose  taste 
the  dwarfing  stock,  and  may  be  confidently  :  from  young  trees  as  AUington  Pippin  does.  On  was  difficult  to  please  if  three  such  Apples  as 
recommended  for  dessert  during  October.  looking  through  a  large  collection  of  fruit  trees    these,  their  season  extending  over   four  months, 

a  few  days  ago  this  characteristic  of  AUington    did  not  meet  with   his  approval.     The  cooking 
Co.rs  Orange  Pippin.— There  is  no  Apple   in    Pippin  Apple    was  most   marked.   ,  There  were    Apples  I  have  to  mention  are  the  two  following : 
cultivation  that  is  so  richly  flavoured  as  this,  and    hundreds  of  Apple  trees  of  many  varieties  about 

it  is  without  exception  a  general  favourite.  It  three  years  old,  and  in  this  unfavourable  year  for  Bramley's  Seedling. — This  is  rather  a  large 
thrives  well  as  a  bush  tree  on  the  Paradise  stock.  Apples  AUington  Pippin  was  heavily  fruited,  Apple,  as  many  cooking  varieties  are,  and  as  the 
and  succeeds  in  all  except  cold  soils.  Cox's  while  most  of  the  others  had  poor  crops.  Really  '  trees  resent  hard  pruning  they  take  up  rather 
Orange  Pippin  is  generally  at  its  beet  towards  |  an  excellent  amateurs'  fruit  on  the  Paradise  j  more  space  in  the  garden  than  the  dessert 
the  end  of  November  and  until  Christmas.  It  ;  stock.  It  is  in  season  louger  than  Cox's  Orange  varieties  mentioned.  However,  if  trees  on  the 
may  be  kept  for  some  time  after  Christmas  in  a  •  Pippin,  for  while,  as  I  have  said,  the  latter  is  at  Paradise  stock  are  obtained,  there  will  not  be 
well-constructed  fruit  room,   but    as  a  rule  the  j  its   best    not    later    than   Christmas,    AUington    very  much  to  complain  of  in  this  respect ;   once 

i  Pippin  is  quite  good  from  November  to  February.      "    "  


EARLY   DESSERT  .\rrLE  ST.    edmcnd's  PIPPIN.    (Reduced.) 


nESSERT    APPLE    ALLISGTON    PIPPIN,     (Reduced.)    j 

first-rate    sort  ;  them.    Thus  the  four  I  have  mentioned  would  give 


flavour  deteriorates  in  the  new  year.  It 
essentially  an  Apple  to  eat  before  or  about 
Christmas-time.  In  the  extreme  North  of  England 
and  in  Scotland  this  delicious  Apple  needs  the 
shelter  of  a  wall  to  be  had  at  its  Ijest,  but  it  is 
well  worth  any  special  attention  it  may  have  in 
this  way. 


the  trees  are  established  they  bear  good  crops  of 
splendid  Apples.  It  is  a  favourite  market  fruit, 
and  in  season  from  December  to  April.  This 
Apple  was  introduced  in  1SS.3,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  become  so  popular  as  it  deserves 
until  within  the  past  few  \ears  ;  now  it  is  largely 
grown. 


Lanif's  Prince  Allnrt.—lt  would  be  difficult  to 
name  a  better  cooking  .\pple  than   this,  or  one 


King  of  the  Pippins  is  an  Apple  that  can 
claim  to  be  a  most  satisfactory  one,  since  it 
rarely  or  never  fails  to  give  a  good  crop.  The 
fruits  are  handsome,  and  command  a  good  price 
in  the  market.  The  flesh  of  this  variety-  is  some- 
what soft  and  the  flavour  mellow  rather  than 
AUington  Pippin. — This  is  an  Apple  that  has  sweet,  and  for  these  reaajns  the  fruits  offer  a 
become    extremely  popular    in   a  comparativel\-    most   agreeable    change    from    sweeter    Apples, 

sliort  space  of  time  so  far  as  the  age  of  Apples  is  |  while,  of  course,  many  actually  prefer  an  Apple    that  would   please  the  amateur  grower    better, 
concerned,  for  it  has  only  been  on  the  market  i  of  this  kind.     It  should  be  obtained  as  a  bush    The  fruits  vary  in  size,  but  weU-growr  ones  are 

o  n      t  h  e 

Paradise 

stock,     and 

then  even 

on  cold  soil 

will    bear 

regularl}' 

and    well. 

The  fruits 

are   in   sea- 
son   from 

October    to 

Christmas 

or     even 

later.      I 

h  a  V  e   n  Q  t 

thought     it 

\\c)rth  while 

to    mention 

any    very 

late  Apples, 

for  as  a  rule 

amat  eu  r  s 

with    small 

gardens 

have    n  o 

conveni- 
ence   for 

s  t  o  r  i  n  t; 


FINEST    DESSERT   APPLE — COXS   ORANGE    PIPI'IN.     (Reduced.) 


IDESSBRT  APPLE   KING  OF  THE   PIPI'I.NS      (Reduced) 
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never  small.  Bush  trees  are  remarkably  prolific, 
bearing  splendid  crops  year  after  year;  in  fact, 
I  sliould  not  Iiesitatc  to  recommend  it  as  the 
best  cciiiking  Apple  for  an  antateur  it  he  only 
wished  to  plant  one  variety.  The  fruits  conk 
particularly'  well.  I^he^'  are  in  season  fi'om 
November  t<j  March  or  April,  and  if  stored  in  a 
suitable  place  they  keep  splendidly.  —  W. 

[This  is  such  an  interesting  subject  that  we 
should  be  glad  to  have  the  opinions  of  our  readers 
as  to  which  are  the  six  best  Apples  for  amateurs. 
—Ed.] 


HEATING    AMATEURS' 
GREENHOUSES. 

COULD  amateur  gardeners  having 
greenhouses  in  wliich  they  wish  to 
winter  tender  plants  be  assured 
that  no  frosts  w  ould  be  more  severe 
than  were  those  of  last  winter  the 
proljlem  of  heating  a  greenhouse 
would  soon  be  sohed.  If  only  hard3'  plants 
are  grown  the  exclusion  of  frost  is  of  little  con- 
sequence. \Miere  ordinary  cool  or  lialf-hardy 
greenhouse  plants  are  grown  so  long  as  frosts  are 
just  excluded  all  is  safe,  but  if  it  is  desired 
to  have  in  flower  during  the  winter  bulbs. 
Primulas,  Cyclamen,  Camellias,  Deutzias,  Pelar- 
goniums, Genistas  and  similar  plants,  then  more 
heating  power  must  be  proxided,  such  power, 
indeed,  as  would  enable  such  severe  frosts  as  of 
20°  to  be  not  only  excluded  but  a  mean  tempera- 
ture at  night  of  45"  preserved.  Thus  tlie  whole 
matter  of  heating  amateurs'  greenhouses  depends 
on  the  nature  of  their  plants.  Unquestionably 
the  safest  course  always  is  to  have  tlie  greenhouse 
fitted  with  hot-water  boiler,  furnace  and  piping. 
When  such  apparatus  is  fixed  with  a  4-inch  flow 
and  return  pipe  running  along  back  and  front 
and  the  coldest  end  of  the  house,  assuming  the 
house  be  of  moderate  dimensions,  such  as  10  feet 
by  15  feet  or  12  feet  by  20  feet,  then  such  piping 
should  amply  suffice  to  exclude  frost  of  the 
severest  kind.  The  cost  of  such  a  heating 
apparatus  would  probably  be  from  £4  10s.  to 
£7  10s.  A  boiler  and  piping  well  fixed  and  in 
good  working  condition,  if  somewhat  expensive  at 
the  tirst,  will  in  the  end  save  much  anxiety  and 
considerable  occasional  outlays. 

For  a  house  having  the  door  at  the  warmest 
end  the  boiler  may  be  fixed,  for  a  span  house,  on 
the  north  or  east  side  of  the  door,  that  being  the 
coldest  side,  and,  of  course,  needing  most  warmth. 
If  the  house  be  a  lean-to,  that  is,  has  a  wall  for 
the  back,  then  the  boiler  should  be  fixed  on  the 
front  side  of  the  door,  as  the  glass  front  of  the 
house  will  be  its  coldest  part.  In  each  case  the 
piping  should  run  round  the  sides  and  end  of  the 
house,  thus  exposing  all  its  surface  heat  to  the 
atmosphere.  To  all  these  hot  water  appliances, 
whether  small  or  large,  a  small  cistern  for 
feeding  the  boiler  should  be  attached.  The  waste 
to  a  heated  boiler  is  small,  but  still  water  needs 
occasional  replenishing.  The  cistern  also  admits 
of  the  expansion  of  tlie  water  and  escape  of 
steam.  Generally  the  pipes  sliould  be  fixed  some 
12  inches  to  18  inches  from  the  house  floor,  the 
flow  pipe  being  topmost.  There  should  l>e  a 
gentle  rise  from  the  boiler  to  the  extremity 
of  the  How  pipe  to  encourage  free  circulation. 
Only  in  that  way  can  heat  be  maintained.  The 
expansion  cistern  should  be  connected  with  the 
highest  point  of  the  flow  pipe  by  a  small  iron 
tube. 

Boilers  are  of  such  very  diverse  make  that  it 
is  practically  impossible  to  commend  one  without 
condemning  others  equally  good,  and  low  or  long 
boilers  generally  are  best,  as  they  do  not  need 
deep  stoke  or  furnace  holes.  These,  of  course, 
must  be  outside  of  the  greenhouse,  and  where  it 
is  possible  to  shelter  them  from  great  cold,  fierce 
winds,  rains  or  snows,  by  means  of  some  sort  of 
shed  or  corrugated  iron  shelter,  it  is  wise  to  do 
so.     The  fuel  also  is  kept  dry,  while  the  act  of 


lighting  the  fire  and  stoking  it,  or  of  daily 
clearing  out  the  furnace  and  relaying  the  fire,  is 
protected  also.  As  to  fuel  generally,  to  obtain 
a  strong  heat,  well-broken  anthracite  coal  is  best- 
It  needs  so  little  stoking  and  gives  off  great  heat. 
Where  Imt  moderate  warmth  is  needed,  well 
broken  coke  is  the  cheapest ;  but  to  get  up  a 
quick  fire  there  sliould  be  ample  wood  and  a  little 
coal  to  give  a  quick  start. 

If  fire-heat  has  to  be  constantly  maintained,  ov 
if  only  at  night,  the  greatest  regularity  should  lie 
observed  in  laying  and  lighting  the  fire,  the 
clearing  out  of  the  furnace  being  well  done. 
While  with  anthracite  coal  very  little  stoking  is 
needed,  coke,  on  the  other  hand,  whether  alone 
or  with  small  dust  coal  added,  is  apt  to  "cake,  " 
and  therefore  needs  stirring  occasionally  ;  how 
often  it  is  for  each  person  to  observe,  much 
depending  on  combustion.  Probablj'  during  mild 
winters  many  amateurs  find  frost  partly  excluded 
from  their  houses  by  the  aid  of  oil  or  gas  stoves 
or  lamps,  and  we  hope  soon  to  publish  an  article 
dealing  with  these.  I>. 
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FOR    THE    SOUTH    AND    SOUTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Flower    Garden. 

HERBACEOUS  OR  MIXEIt 
BORDERS.— Now  is  a  good  time 
to  make  and  plant  new  borders  or 
rearrange  old  ones.  On  heav\-, 
retentive  soils  where  damp  is 
troublesome,  planting  is  best  left 
until  early  spring.  Old  borders  that  ma}'  be 
exhausted  should  have  plenty  of  good  manure 
worked  into  them.  In  replanting,  old  clumps 
are  split  up,  selecting  the  strong  outside  pieces 
for  planting.  This  should  be  done  in  broad, 
irregular  masses  of  one  colour. 

Colour  Schemes. — Purple,  lavender  and  lilac 
coloured  flowers  should  be  grouped  together  : 
grey-foliaged  plants  go  well  with  them  ;  next  to 
them  should  come  warm  whites  or  pale  j'ellow. 
Orange,  yellow,  crimson  and  scarlet  maj'  be 
grouped  ;  blues  should  be  grouped  together 
or  with  white  and  pale  yellow ;  rose,  pink 
and  pale  yellow  shades  blend  well.  If  there  is 
only  one  border  it  should  be  so  planted  that  it 
will  be  bright  and  interesting  throughout  the 
season.  This  maj-  best  be  attained  by  a  judi- 
cious use  of  bulbs,  hardy  and  half-hard}'  annuals 
between  the  herbaceous  plants. 

Hardy  Fruit. 

Plaiitinq. — As  the  planting  season  is  now  at 
hand  no  time  should  be  lost  in  placing  orders  for 
trees.  Sites  ought  to  be  prepared  as  advised  in 
a  former  calendar.  In  ordering  trees  one  should 
to  a  certain  extent  be  guided  by  sorts  which  are 
known  to  do  well  in  the  district,  at  the  same 
time  giving  new  and  likely  ones  a  trial.  The 
season  of  any  good  Apple  or  Pear  ma}'  often  be 
prolonged  by  planting  trees  in  different  aspects. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  well  to  keep  sorts  together 
as  much  as  possible. 

Projier  Walh  for  Fruit  Tnfx.  —  Peaches 
generall}'  require  a  south  wall ;  here  they  do 
well  on  east  walls.  Dessert  Cherries  do  well  on 
south  and  west  walls  ;  Pears  on  east  and  west 
walls,  as  well  as  in  the  open  :  choice  Plums  on 
west  walls ;  .Morello  Cherries  on  north  walls. 
Black  Currants  and  (iooseberries  for  late  supplies 
may  be  grow  n  on  north  walls. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 
Ma/niaison  C'irnationa  in  3-ineh  and  4-inch 
pots  are  now  ready  for  a  shift  into  (5-inch  and 
7-inch  pots.  The  compost  should  consist  of  good 
loam,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  leaf-soil, 
coarse  sand  and  old  mortar  rubbish.  To  every 
bushel  may  be  added  a   (i-inoh   potful   of  bone- 


meal.  They  are  potted  firmly  and  returned  to 
the  house,  being  carefully  watered  all  winter, 
just  giving  them  enough  to  prevent  them  from 
flagging.  On  no  account  must  any  water  be 
allowed  on  their  foliage  ;  this  dry  treatment  is, 
I  find,  the  best  preventive  of  rust.  Thej'  are 
given  plenty  of  air  and  no  more  fire-heat  than  is 
necessary  to  dispel  damp  and  exclude  frost. 

Fruit  Under  Glass. 

S/rftirlifrru%s  for  Forcing  should  now  be  plunged 
to  the  rim  in  ashes  for  the  winter,  putting  them 
in  a  cold  frame,  or  a  few  boards  supporting  old 
lights  will  answer  the  purpose.  They  should 
not  be  covered  except  from  excessive  rain  and 
severe  frosts. 

Kitchen  G.vrden. 

When  drj'.  decayed  leaves  should  be  removed 
from  Brussels  Sprouts,  Broccoli  and  Winter 
Greens.  Here  it  is  not  necessary  to  heel  over 
Broccoli  for  the  winter.  In  districts  where  it  is, 
a  spadeful  or  two  of  soil  should  be  taken  out 
from  the  north  side  of  the  plants,  which  are 
then  laid  over  with  their  heads  facing  north, 
treading  them  firmly  at  the  roots  as  the  work 
proceeds. 

Anhniin  CfutHfloift:r><  have  been  giving  good 
results  this  season,  and  as  a  few  degrees  of  frost 
will  spoil  developed  heads,  care  should  be  taken 
to  bend  a  few  leaves  over  them  :  in  some  districts 
it  may  be  necessary  to  lift  and  place  them  in  cold 
pits.  Let  advantage  be  taken  of  dry  weather  to 
earth  up  Celery  and  Leeks.  Means  should  be 
taken  to  protect  New  Zealand  Spinach  (a  much- 
neglected  vegetable),  as  with  slight  protection  it 
will  give  ample  picking  through  November. 
John  Coutts. 
(Gardener  to  Sir  T.  Dyke  Aeland,  Bart. ) 

Kilkrton  Gardens,  Devon. 


FOR  THE  NORTH  AND  NORTH 
MIDLANDS. 
Plants  Under  Glass. 
Az.\lea  indica. — Nothing  is  gained  by  leaving 
the  plants  exposed  in  the  open  quarters,  and  they 
should  be  forthwith  housed  in  an  empty  Peach- 
house,  Vinery  or  other  cool  house.  Cleanse  the 
foliage  by  dipping  or  syringing,  and  if  placed  on 
a  fruit  border,  use  slates  or  boards  to  prevent 
worms  entering  the  soil. 

Herbaceous  Calceolaria". — If  still  in  small  pots, 
these  should  be  examined,  and  any  in  need  of  a 
shift  potted  on.  A  fairly  rich  soil  should  be  used, 
good  loam,  plenty  of  sand  and  about  one-sixth 
dried  cow  manure  or  decayed  horse  droppings 
rubbed  up  fine.  Keep  in  cold  frames  as  long  as 
possible. 

Cinerarias. — Although  still  in  cold  frames  these 
plants  are  very  susceptible  to  frost,  and  a  cool 
frost-proof  house  should  be  given  them  before 
heavy  frosts  occur.  Give  the  plants  a  fair 
amount  of  room  on  the  stages,  and  a  cool  ash  or 
shingle  bottom  if  possible,  keeping  well  up  to  the 
glass.  Fumigate  occasionally  to  keep  green-fly 
in  cheek,  taking  care  that  the  foliage  is  dry. 

Hardy  Fruit. 

During  tlie  mnter  months  scale  or  other  pests 
infesting  trees  during  the  past  season  should  be 
seen  to.  Many  find  shelter  in  old  walls,  and  the 
cleansing  of  these  should  be  taken  in  hand,  using 
a  strong  insecticide,  loosening  the  branches  of 
trees  and  tying  in  bundles.  Gishurst  compound 
is  reliable  for  the  destruction  of  scale  and  other 
pests,  making  it  into  a  thin  paste  with  clay  and 
working  thoroughly  into  the  rough  bark  with  a 
stift'  brush. 

Flower  Gjvrden. 

h'osi.<:. — The  ground  for  these  should  be  well 
trenched  or  double  dug,  working  into  the  bottom 
spit  a  good  quantity  of  fairly  well  decayed 
manure,  and  the  planting  may  be  carried  out  as 
soon  as  possible.  Remove  any  growths  that 
appear  on  the  root  stock,  and  strong  roots 
deficient  in  fibre  should  be  shortened  back.  In 
the  ease  of  Tea  Roses  on  Briar  nr  Manelti  stocks, 
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plant  fairly  deep,  so  that  2  inches  or  3  inches 
above  the  union  is  covered,  to  allow  underground 
buds  to  be  formed  which  will  break  away  in 
the  event  of  the  tops  being  out  to  the  ground  h\ 
^I'vere  weather.  Plant  firmly,  treading  the  soil 
around  the  roots. 

Biilhi  iind  Titherx.— The  planting  of  Crocuses, 
l'>ythroniunis.  Narcissus,  Snowdrops,  Tulips, 
Hyacinths,  Scillas,  Chionodoxas,  &c. ,  may  be 
begun,  choosing  a  time  when  the  soil  is  in  a 
moderately  dry  condition  :  vary  the  depth  of 
planting  according  to  the  species  and  size  of  the 
various  bulbs  and  the  nature  of  the  soil. 

Fruit   Under  Glass. 

jAile  Ih-apes. — These  should  now  be  thoroughl\- 
ripe,  for  if  imperfectly  ripened  they  will  not 
keep  satisfactorily.  Ventilate  freely  ;  fire-heat 
need  only  be  employed  to  prevent  the  atmosphere 
dropping  below  .>ll°  and  to  dispel  damp.  If  the 
house  is  drip-proof  they  may  hang  for  some  time 
yet.  but  if  not  they  had  better  be  cut  and  placed 
in  the  fruit  or  Grape  room,  inserting  the  stems  in 
fiottles  filled  with  water. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Cfleriac.  — Lift  and  store  any  remaining  roots 
out  of  the  reach  of  frost  in  a  fairly  dry  place,  and 
ready  for  immediate  use.  Chicory  may  also  be 
placed  under  cover,  removing  loose  foliage,  and 
stack  them  with  moist  soil  or  sand.  It  may  be 
forced  as  desired,  coming  in  about  ten  days. 

Seaka/f. — If  an  earlj'  batch  is  required,  the 
plants  may  be  lifted  and  exposed  to  the  air  for  a 
few  days  in  order  to  rest  them  :  but  often  the 
first  batch  is  not  a  success  through  being 
immature,  and  rot  oft' at  the  base  of  the  crowns, 
liive  a  good  bottom-heat,  with  a  little  top  \'en- 
tilation  until  growth  has  started,  after  which 
the  plants  should  be  in  perfect  darkness.  Do  not 
allow  them  to  suffer  from  lack  of  moisture. 
W.  H.  Lambert. 
(Gardener  to  Earl  Grey.) 

Hoivick,  Northumberlmid. 
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RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 
Questions  and  Answers.— TAe  Editor  inteiids 
to  make  The  Garden  helpful  to  all  readers  who  dfsire 
assistance,  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may  be, 
and  vfith  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
*^ Answers  to  Correspondents"  column.  All  comfinuni^a- 
tions  shmild  be  clearly  and  concisely  u^itten  mi  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Garden,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W.C.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  itsed  in  the 
paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  shoiild  be 
ov  a  separata  piece  of  paper. 


FLOWER   GARDEN. 
Beds  in  the  flower  garden  {A.  X.\. 

We  do  not  think  the  idea  will  afford  you  much 
satisfaction  if  carried  out  as  you  suggest  ;  for 
example,  you  mention  Cerastium,  autumn  Crocus 
and  Tulips  for  one  bed.  This  may  be  good  for 
one  year.  So  far  as  the  carpeting  plant  is  con- 
cerned, this  in  the  second  season  would  be  too 
much  for  the  Crocuses.  Tulips  as  permanent 
bedders  are  not  generally  to  be  recommended, 
and  a  two  months'  complete  out  of  ground  rest 
and  change  of  soil  are  nuich  the  best  for  these 
plants.  We  give  you,  however,  a  few  examples, 
some  of  which  ma}-  be  of  ser\'ice  to  you. 
1.  Hybrid  Tea  Roses,  with  Narcissus  Emperor 
for  spring  and  Lilium  tigrinum  for  autumn,  the 
whole  to  be  carpeted  by  a  mossy  Saxifrage. 
■2.  Rose  Richmond  or  Liberty,  with  Darwin 
Tulip  Clara  Butt  for  spring  effect,  carpeted  with 
wliite  Pansy  Parity.  3.  Lilium  candidum  for 
.July,  Narcissus  ornatus  for  April,  with  Saxifraga 


Camposii  as  a  carpeter  andflowering  in  May ;  these 
areall  white.  Crocus  speeiosus  miglit  be  added  for 
September  flowering,  i.  Muscari  conicum,  lilue, 
for  spring,  blue  Spanish  Iris  for  June,  Linuni 
perenne  for  late  summer,  with  Myosotis  dissiti- 
fiora  thinlj'  as  a  carpet,  't.  Erica  earnea  near 
the  outskirts  of  the  bed,  E.  Veitchii  for  centre, 
with  Lilium  pardalinum  springing  out  of  all  for 
late  summer  effect,  and  Anemone  blanda  freely 
interspersed  between  the  Heaths  for  spring  effect. 

Planting     Lilium    candidum 

(Burloen). — These  bulbs  should  be  planted  with- 
out delay.  In  order  to  do  what  you  can  to 
prevent  their  being  attacked  by  the  Lily  disease, 
the  following  points  should  be  observed :  A 
sunny  situation  is  far  preferable  to  a  shady  one  ; 
it  is  generally  the  plants  in  a  shady  spot,  where, 
of  course,  the  soil  is  liable  to  be  damp  and  sour, 
that  first  show  signs  of  disease.  This  Lilj' 
prefers  a  fairl}'  light  soil  rather  than  a  heavy, 
clayey  one.  Put  the  bulbs  on  a  layer  of  sand 
and  throw  plenty  of  sand  round  about  them 
before  covering  with  soil.  Before  planting 
remove  an}-  of  the  scales  that  may  be  damaged 
Or  decayed,  and  immerse  the  bulbs  in  flowers  of 
sulphur  so  that  the  latter  falls  in  among  the 
scales  and  fills  the  spaces  lietween  them.  Thus 
treated  the  bulbs  would  have  every  chance, 
proN'iding  tliey  are  healthy  now. 

Tennis   lawn  unsatisfactory 

(F.  W.  L.). — It  is  too  late  to  sow  seed  this  year, 
so  all  you  can  do  now  is  to  give  the  lawn  a 
covering  of  ricli  sifted  or  screened  soil,  soil  with 
which  manure  has  been  mixed.  This  will  be 
washed  in  during  the  autumn  months,  and  will 
help  to  strengthen  the  grass,  while  it  will  also 
make  a  good  seed-bed  for  spring-sown  seed. 
Early  in  March  give  the  lawn  another  dressing 
of  rich  silted  .'<oil  (use  one  of  the  special  lawn 
manures  as  advertised  in  The  G.^rden),  and 
towards  tlie  end  of  March  rake  over  the  lawn  to 
get  a  good  seed-bed,  sow  the  best  grass  seed, 
rake  in  and  roll.  Protect  the  seed  from  birds  if 
necessarj'  by  strands  of  black  thread  drawn 
across  it.  You  might  improve  the  patchy  lawn 
by  digging  the  soil  in  the  patchy  places  1  foot 
deep  and  sowing  fresh  seed  in  March.  Dig  up 
the  patches  now  so  that  the  soil  may  settle 
properly  before  seed  is  sown. 

Planting  Lilies  (G.  H.  A.). —  Of  the 

Lilies  you  name  speciosum,  giganteum,  tigrinum, 
Martagon,  testaceum  and  elegans  might  be 
planted  out  of  doors  at  once.  Auratum  and 
Krameri  would  be  all  the  better  if  potted  up  and 
kept  in  the  greenhouse  until  spring.  Speciosum, 
tigrinum,  testaceum,  Martagon  and  elegans  will 
grow  in  anj'  ordinary'  soil,  providing  it  is  not  too 
heavj'.  It  should  be  well  dug  over  2  feet  deep, 
and  sand  and  leaf-soil  mixed  in  \vould  help  the 
liulbs.  This  treatment  would  render  your  strong 
soil  more  congenial  to  the  roots.  Krameri  is  not 
easy  to  grow  ;  it  is  one  of  the  few  pink  Lilies 
and  very  beautiful.  It  needs  a  light  loamy  or 
a  peat}'  soil,  and  will  not  grow  in  heavj'  ground. 
Auratum  needs  peatj-  soil.  Lilium  giganteum 
will  probably  not  flower  for  three  or  four  years  ; 
it  thrives  best  in  light  loam  in  a  cool  spot. 
Auratum,  speciosum,  Krameri  and  tigrinum 
make  roots  from  the  stem  as  well  as  from  the 
base  of  the  bulb,  and  must  be  planted  about 
.">  inches  or  (i  inches  deep,  the  others  about 
3  inches  or  4  inches  deep. 

Wall  plants  (W,  a.  C).— The  followinK  wall  plants 
could  be  grown  from  seed  :  Linari.T.  Antirrhinum,  Erinus, 
Silene,  Saxifraga  Cymbalaria,  Saponaria  ocymoides, 
Aubrietias,  Arabia  alpina.  .Alysaums,  Ac.  Mix  some  clayey 
soil  into  tbe  consistency'  of  paint,  then  stir  in  the  seeds 
into  a  small  quantity  of  the  thin  clay.  A  portion  should 
be  put  into  the  crevices,  taking  care  to  stir  the  mixture 
well  before  so  d'  ting. 

Tulip  diseased  (.V.  />■  Erf^carrfv).— The  Tulip  has 
been  attacked  by  tbe  Tulip  mould  or  fiui^u-*.  and  if  there 
are  any  more  in  the  lot  similarly  affected  yon  must  burn 
them  without  further  ado  .Should  you  plant  any  that  are 
diseased  it  is  highly  probaVile  that  the  disease  will  spread 
to  other  bulbs.  You  might  also  as  a  precautionary 
measure  burn  any  skins  that  come  off  the  bulbs  before 
planting,  and  it  wilt  be  prudent  to  plant  the  bulbs  in  fresh 
ground. 


Plants  fop  tpellis  iftoUye).  -The  Rose  iu  «iuestion 
is  a  very  suitable  one  for  the  purpose  named  by  you. 
Other  than  Ivies  there  is  no  absolutely  eveigreen  climber 
that  we  can  reconuuend,  but  the  Fire  Thorn  (Uraticgus 
Pyracantha),  Escallonia  macrantha,  or  one  of  the  varie- 
gated forms  of  Euonymua  japonicus  may  be  secured  to  the 
trellis,  and  in  tliis  way  forra  very  desirable  screen  plants 
of  an  evergreen  character.  The  best  hardy  Fuchsias 
suitable  for  your  requirements  are  F.  gi-acilis  and  F. 
Riccartonii. 

Michaelmas  Daisy  Top  Sawyer  (//.  K 
I'ar/itt)  — \'onr  plant  has  been  too  dry  at  the  rout  and  the 
soil  is  exliansteil.  The  only  way  to  remedy  the  unsightli- 
ncss  to  which  you  refer  is  by  transplanting  into  a  fresli 
position  and  in  greatly  enriched  soil  in  the  ensuing  spring. 
Von  may  replant  these  things  every  two  years  if  yon 
desire  the  best  results.  When  replanting  select  only  the 
single  shoots  on  the  outside  of  the  clump  wlien  the  shoots 
are  12  Indies  high,  planting  the  single  growths  a  dozen  in 
a  group  over  a  ground  area  of  3  feet  or  4  feet. 


Trees  and  shrubs. 

Increasing  the  Hawthorn  (ir.  T.). 

The  Hawthorn  may  be  propagated  bj'  budding 
on  to  seedling  stocks  of  the  common  Hawthorn 
in  July  or  \>y  grafting  in  the  spring  in  the  same 
manner  as  fruit  trees  are  grafted.  There  is  yet 
another  way  which,  perhaps,  would  suit  your 
purpose  better  than  either  of  the  two  named,  and 
that  is  by  layering  two  or  three  of  the  branches 
r.iost  conveniently  situated  for  the  purpose.  The 
buried  portion  should  be  partially  cut  through 
and  tongued.  as  is  done  in  the  ease  of  Carnation 
layers.  Then  these  branches  must  be  peggcl 
securely  in  position  and  the  tongued  part  covered 
with  soil  to  a  depth  of  4  inches  to  6  inches.  This 
operation  may  be  carried  out  in  tiie  winter,  and 
if  the  weather  is  dry  during  the  following 
summer  the  action  of  rooting  is  hastened  by  the 
layers  being  well  supplied  with  water.  At  the 
best  they  will  be  two  years  before  they  can  be 
separated  from  the  parent  plant. 

Golden  Poplap  (Dowarier  Coinitess  Grani'Uli').— 
The  Poplar  intended  is  no  doubt  that  known  in  nur- 
series as  Populus  canadensis  nova,  which  is  a  ■  very 
»[uick  grower  and  in  all  respects  a  desirable  form.  We 
have  no  knowledge  of  a  golden-leaved  variety  of  the 
Lombardy  Poplar,  but  there  is  a  form  of  Populus  cana- 
densis of  nurseries  (P.  deltoidea  of  Kew)  known  as  P. 
canadensis  aurea  or  P.  canadensis  Van  Geertii,  whose 
foliage  is  of  a  pleasing  golden  hue,  varying  in  tint  accord- 
ing to  exposure,  amount  of  sunshine,  Ac. 

Eucalyptus  diseased  (H.  <t.  W.).  —  Vour 
Eucalyptus  appears  to  be  attacked  by  a  fungus  disease, 
but  sutticient  material  was  not  forwarded  to  fully  determine 
what  it  is.  It  is  (luite  probable  that  it  has  obtained  a 
foothold  through  the  dull,  cold  weather  of  the  past 
summer,  and  your  plants  will  probably  outgrow  the 
disease.  Vou  had  better  pick  off  and  burn  any  leaves 
that  are  badly  infested  and  then  spray  the  plants  over 
three  or  four  times  at  intervals  of  a  week  with  a  solution 
of  potassium  sulphide.  The  strength  sliould  be  loz.  of 
potassium  sulphide  to  2  gallons  of  water.  This  should  be 
lightly  sprayed  nn  the  plants,  so  that  every  part  is 
damped. 

Incpeaslng'  Roclc  Roses  (H.  T.).— Helianthe- 
nnims  are  readily  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  young 
growing  shoots  taken  during  the  summer  months  and 
inserted  into  well-drained  pots  of  sandy  soil  and  watered 
through  a  flue  rose.  They  must  then  be  idaced  in  a  frame 
kept  close  and  shaded  from  the  rays  of  tne  sun,  when,  if 
care  is  taken  not  to  over-water  and  air  is  occasionally  given 
if  there  is  too  much  atmospheric  moisture,  they  will  soon 
root.  :i.  Cuttings  of  hardy  shrubs  when  inserted  in  the 
open  ground  are  put  in  during  the  autumn,  because  at 
that  time  they  quickly  callus,  and  with  the  stimulus  of 
returning  spring  the  most  forward  will  root.  If  delayed 
till  spring  the  harsh  winds  of  that  period  and  the  dry 
weather  of  summer  would  cause  many  of  them  to  perish. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 
Fern    fronds    eaten    by    insects 

(E.  A.  C). — From  the  description  it  would 
appear  that  j'our  Ferns  are  being  attacked  either 
by  caterpillars  or  weevils,  whieli  are  often 
destructive  in  the  autumn.  The  prevalent  cater- 
pillar is  green,  and  so  nearly  mitehes  the  colour 
of  the  fronds  that  it  is  difficult  to  detect.  The 
best  plan  is  to  look  for  the  droppings  either  on 
the  soil  in  the  pots  or  in  the  viciiiity  on  the 
shelves,  since  these,  at  an}'  rate,  will  determine 
the  natnre  of  the  foe  if  present,  while  if  absent 
the  other  enemy,  the  weevil,  should  be  sought 
for.  Place  an  affected  plant  on  a  newspaper  for 
a   night   and    examine    next   morning,    when,    'f 
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droppings  are  noticed,  it  is  tlie  observer's  own 
fault  if  he  cannot  trace  the  depredator.  The 
simplest  way,  if  its  presence  be  suspected,  is  to 
plunge  the  pot  under  water,  so  that  the  bases  of 
the  Fern  fronds  are  submerged  about  1  inch, 
when,  if  the  pest  be  there,  in  a  minute  or  two  he 
emerges  from  his  hiding-place  and  crawls  up  the 
frond  •  stems  out  of  the  water.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  caterpillar  is  far  more 
voracious  than  the  weevil,  actually  skeletonising 
the  fronds,  while  the  weevil  simplj'  gnav  s  pieces 
here  and  there  out  of  the  margins. 

Gloxinias  after  flowering  (TJi'i>-gi«). 

We  presume  the  Glo.'iinias  referred  to  are  in 
pots,  in  which  case,  now  that  their  flowering 
period  is  past,  the  suppl3'  of  water  at  the  roots 
should  be  gradually  diminished.  Under  this 
treatment  the  plants  will  soon  go  to  rest,  and 
when  they  are  quite  dormant  they  may  be  turned 
out  of  the  pots.  Lay  the  tubers  in  shallow 
boxes  or  pans  of  dry  soil  or  sand,  covering  them 
with  the  same  material.  They  must  then  be 
wintered  in  a  structure  with  a  temperature  of 
45°  to  5.5°  Fahrenheit.  No  water  will  be  required 
until  about  the  middle  of  February,  when  the  soil 
may  be  slightly  damped.  In  a  fortnight  or  so 
the  tubers  nLiy  be  potted,  using  a  compost  made 
up  of  equal  parts  of  loam  and  leaf-mould,  with 
nearly  half  a  part  of  sand.  Pots  4  inches  in 
diameter  are  suitable  at  first,  shifting  thera  after- 
wards into  their  flowering  pots,  5  inches  or 
(i  inches  in  diameter.  As  soon  as  the  tubers  are 
potted,  a  temperature  of  50  to  <i(t°  will  suit  them 
well. 

Oleanders  failingr  {L.  £. ).— The  fact 

of  your  Oleanders  having  flowered  better  last 
year  than  for  many  years  past  seems  to  show 
that  the  shoots  do  not  become  sutficientl}'  well 
ripened  in  ordinary  summers.  The  splendid 
specimens  one  sees  in  Swiss  and  Italian  gardens 
flower  .so  well  because  the  wood  gets  thoroughlj' 
ripened.  The  blossoms  are  produced  onl}'  on 
mature,  well-ripened  shoots  ;  therefore  the  plants 
must  be  well  exposed  to  sun  and  air  during  their 
growing  period.  After  flowering  is  over  it  is 
advisable  to  give  them  a  short  rest  bj'  with- 
holding water.  The  Oleander  is  not  altogether 
a  satisfactory  plant  for  tubs  in  this  country. 
Many  experience  a  difficulty  in  getting  it  to 
bloom  well.  We  should  not  throw  away  tlie  old 
plants  ;  they  often  flower  the  best.  You  might 
try  two  or  three  young  ones.  Try  what  a  good 
top-dressing  of  turfy  soil  (two-thirdsl  and  manure 
(one-third)  will  do,  first  removing  2  inches  or 
;i  inches  of  the  old  soil  until  you  come  to  the 
roots.  This  should  be  done  in  early  spring  before 
growth  begins. 

■Wlnteping  Geraniums  (r.  J/cC).  Taki-  up  the 
plants  by  the  roots  befoif  Ur-v  are  frost  bitten,  cut  bai:k 
all  the  shoots  to  abrait  one-Iumth  their  length  and  the 
roots  the  same,  expose  them  to  sun  and  air  for  a  few 
dajs  to  dry  thoroughly,  then  plant  in  shallow  boxes  in 
fairly  dry  soil,  crowding  as  many  plants  into  tlie  boxes  as  is 
possible  with,  lut  bruising.  Place  thera  on  a  shelf  in  the 
lightest  position,  keep  dry  at  the  root  and  protect  from 
frost.  They  may  also  be  kept  by  hanging  them  up  by  the 
roots  in  bundles  of  live  or  six  tied  together  in  a  cellar.  In 
this  case  let  the  roots  be  exposed,  with  no  aioss  or  other 
covering  over  them.  Dampness  is  the  thinji  most  to  be 
feared  in  keeping  Geraniums  in  this  way.  Cuttings  may 
be  kept  in  rooms  near  the  windows.  They  must  be  given 
very  little  water. 

Expoptlng  Opchids  (.Algoay—The  best  time  of 
the  year  to  send  established  Orchids  from  home  nurseries 
to  the  Cape  is  when  the  growth  of  many  of  them  is  made 
up,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  month  of  August.  They  will 
then  reach  .South  .\frica  in  your  spring  and  will  gr«»w 
away  freely.  With  the  complete  change  of  seasons  both 
the  growth  and  flowering  during  the  first  year  will  be  in 
all  probability  more  or  less  erratic,  but  after  that  they 
will  fall  in  with  the  altered  condition  of  things.  Of 
course,  the  treatment  should  be  exactly  reversed  to  that 
given  in  this  country.  The  term  wood  Moss  is  a  most 
comprehensive  one,  as  of  it  there  are  forms  innumerable. 
If  a  uoodMoss  can  be  obtained,  it  should  be  picked  nuite 
clean  and  well  washed  before  using.  So  treated  it  should 
prove  a  very  good  substitute  for  Sphagnum. 

Sempepvivums  (ir.  Davies). — The  varieties  of 
.Sempervivum  arachnoideum  are  not  numerous,  and  all  are 
equally  well  suited  to  growing  in  pans.  Their  names  are 
S.  ai-achnoideura  (type),  S.  a  Laggeri,  .S.  a.  rubrum  and 
S.  Hookeri.  The  last  named  is  probably  a  species,  and  is 
not,  we  think,  in  general  cultivation,  but  the  others  may  be 


obtained  from  any  of  the  growers  of  aljiine  plants.  If  you 
wish  to  form  ready  fine  examples,  you  should  obtain  some 
shallow  pans  10  inches  or  more  across  and  .")  inches  deep. 
Having  well  drained  them  with  crocks,  fill  with  loamy 
soil,  made,  rather  sandy  and  freely  mixed  with  finely- 
broken  brick,  old  mortar  and  the  like.  The  surface  soil 
should  be  well  above  the  rim  of  the  pan,  ancl  the  rosettes 
pricked  out  singly  at  1  inch  apart  over  the  entire  siirface. 
If  you  insert  son)e  pieces  of  old  mortar  on  the  surface,  a 
more  rugged  appearance  will  result,  and  will  be  iiuite  in 
keeping  with  the  plants.     Xo  manure  must  be  used  at  all. 


ROSE     GARDEN. 
Making:  Rose-beds  \  Host-h^ii^}.  -You 

should  dig  the  soil  2  feet  deep,  and  as  your  land 
is  poor,  cow  manure  should  be  dug  in  about 
12  inches  or  15  inches  deep  ;  two  barrowloads  of 
manure  might  be  dug  in  e,aeh  of  the  beds.  It  is 
best  to  do"  this  work  at  once,  so  that  the  soil 
may  settle  to  its  normal  level  before  planting  is 
carried  out,  which  may  be  done  any  time  in 
November,  provided  it  is  not  frosty  or  the 
ground  very  wet.  The  Roses  that  have  been 
planted  twenty-five  years  should,  if  they  are 
unsatisfactorjs  be  taken  up  carefully,  preserving 
as  many  fibrous  roots  as  you  can.  They  may  be 
laid  in  a  border  near  until  the  beds  have  been 
dug  and  manured,  or  probably  they  will  need 
some  fresh  turfy  soil.  If,  however,  the  plants  are 
still  flowering  well,  we  should  not  disturb  them, 
but  simply  remove  6  inches  or  .S  inches  cif  tlie 
surface  soil  ;  until,  in  fact,  you  come  to  plenty 
of  roots,  then  replace  the  old  soil  with  good 
turfy  loam  with  which  one-third  cow  manure  has 
been  mixed.  Firm  planting  is  important,  and 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  plant  too  deeplj'. 

Hybrid  Teas  lop  bedding  (J.  H.  B.).-We 
can  recommend  the  following  six  as  being  pleasing  shades 
of  colour,  free-flowering,  hardy  and  of  vigorous  growth : 
SIme.  Eavary,  Caroline  Testout,  Mme.  .Jules  Grolez,  Lady 
Battersea,  .Tenny  Gillemot  and  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay.  If 
you  desire  a  good  rich  red,  then  plant  Marquise  de 
Salisbury. 

Dopothy  Pepklns  flowepingr  late  in  Sep- 
tembep  (E.  M.  I*'.).— This  season  has  rather  favoured 
the  late-flowering  propensity  of  this  Rose.  The  flowers 
have  appeared  upon  shoots  that  have  bloomed  before  this 
year,  and  usually  spring  just  beneath  the  spray  of  old 
bloom,  so  that  one  must  not  cut  the  sprays  in  the  late 
summer  too  lavishly  if  an  auttmin  flowering  is  desired. 
Standards  and  bushes  transplanted,  too,  in  April  are  now 
flowering  well.  Thinning  the  plants  will  induce  ripeninj; 
of  the  wood  and  thus  assist  later  flowering.  Lady  Gay, 
although  it  flowers  a  little  late,  is  not  nearly  so  free  in 
this  respect  as  Dorothy  Perkins.  If  you  could  train  plants 
more  horizontally  than  perpendicularly,  you  would  obtain 
more  late  sprays. 

Red  pust  on  Roses  (Red  Rust).— It  is  ditticult  to 
combat  this  disease,  as  it  grows  inside  the  leaves  and 
stems.  Certain  Koses,  especially  the  Victor  Verdier  race, 
seem  susceptible  to  its  attacks.  Very  rarely  do  we  find 
orange  fungus  on  Tea  Roses,  but  some  Hybrid  Teas  are 
often  badly  affected.  If  the  leaves  that  decay  are  care- 
fully raked  ott'  and  bunit,  together  with  surface  soil,  a 
check  is  given  to  the  fungus.  At  the  same  time  give  the 
ground  a  good  dressing  of  quicklime.  Of  course,  the  burnt 
material  can  be  returned  to  the  Roses.  At  prunin.i;  time 
collect  and  burn  all  prunings,  then  ;:ive  the  plants  a  good 
coating  of  the  following  mixture:  (Juicklime  and  soot 
mixed  to  the  consistency  of  paint,  in  a  pailful  of  which 
add  half  a  pound  of  sublimated  sulphur  and  a  small 
handful  of  cc  larse  salt ;  stir  and  mix  well  together  before 
applying,  the  object  being  to  destroy  the  resting  spores  of 
the  fungus. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 
Supplies  of  vegetables  {Wes/ Park-). 

It  maj-  be  possible  to  indicate  roughl}'  how  many 
persons  a  garden  of  a  given  area,  say,  an  acre, 
would,  if  well  cropped,  furnish  with  a  supply  of 
\egetables  all  the  year  round.  But  as  one-third 
of  the  area  at  least  should  be  cropped  with 
Potatoes,  the  area  tor  other  vegetables,  including 
salads,  is  greatly  reduced.  Still,  such  a  garden, 
if  well  done,  should  supply  ten  persons  fairly 
well.  All  would  depend  on  the  manuring, 
labour  and  other  things.  But  to  set  out  what 
quantity  of  Potatoes,  Cabbages,  Peas,  Beans, 
(Cauliflowers,  Seakale  and  so  man_y  other  things 
any  one  person  should  consume  is  quite  im- 
possible. So  many  things  enter  into  this  subject 
of  gardening  that  may  make  crops  less  or  more. 
Where  there  is  constant  cry  for  more  vegetables, 
it  seems  right  to  assume  that  the   supply  is  too 


limited.  If  a  gardener  found  his  supply  short 
one  year,  his  best  course,  if  he  has  room,  would 
lie  to  increase  tlie  stock  of  that  or  any  other 
vegetable  to  meet  the  demand. 

Aspapaeus    and    its   abnopmal   gpowth 

(.V.  K.  Mavie). — The  growth  you  describe  is  what  is  termed 
a  fasciated  growth,  and  is  not  infrequently  found  among 
Asparagus  plants,  but  it  is  very  seldom  that  a  plant  is 
wholly  and  always  fasciated  and  hare  of  seed  as  your  plant 
is.  \\'e  should  be  inclined  to  think  that  its  non-seeding 
properties  would  result  in  producing  a  stronger  plant  than 
the  ordinary  variety,  and  therefore  stronger  growth  in  early 
summer,  making  it  for  this  reason  a  useful  plant  to 
have,  although  its  non-seeding  qualities  would  add  much 
difficulty  and  delay  to  its  propagation.  Vou  might  send 
us  a  sample  of  the  growth  now,  and  again  when  cut  in  spring 
in  a  young  state. 

Aspapagus  bed  (T.  and  M.  C.).— In  the  case  of  the 
old  -Asparagus  bed  which  has  to  be  moved  we  would 
prefer  to  plant  the  old  roots  in  some  other  part  of  the 
garden  by  themselves,  rather  close  together  (say,  1  foot 
apart)  and  take  all  the  growth  you  can  oft  them  next  year ;  or 
they  may  be  forced  in  heat  into  early  growth  and  made  use 
of  that  way  and  then  thrown  away.  They  are  no  use  for 
planting  in  a  permanent  bed.  Far  better  use  two  year  old 
plants  for  filling  up  your  other  beds.  These,  if  you  have 
not  them,  may  be  obtained  of  any  market  gardener  or 
nurseryman  for  a  few  shillings  per  hundred.  The  best 
time  to  plant  .Asparagus  is  the  end  of  March,  but  they 
may  be  safely  replanted  any  time  after  the  growth  is  ripe, 
say,  the  end  of  October. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 
Grapes  unsatisfactory  {Fuhguard). 

The  Grapes  sent  were  in  a  deplorable  condition, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  mildew  and  mealy  bug, 
while  the  berries  were  split.  The  latter  malady- 
is,  doubtless,  owing  to  an  excessively  moist 
atmosphere,  and  the  only  way  to  combat  this  is 
to  keep  the  hot-water  pipes  warm  so  that  the 
superfluous  moisture  is  dried  up.  We  have  had 
numerous  complaints  this  season  of  the  splitting 
of  Grapes,  and  it  is  no  doubt  due  to  an  excessive 
moist  atmosphere  in  the  vinery.  It  has  been  a 
bad  season  for  late  Grapes,  and  where  precautions 
were  not  taken  they  have  failed  to  ripen  properly. 
Mealy  bug  may  be  got  rid  of  only  by  much 
perseverance.  Some  might  be  killed  now  by 
searching  the  Vines  and  touching  all  seen  with  a 
brush  dipped  in  methylated  spirit.  All  leaves 
that  fall  must  be  careful}'  gathered  and  burnt, 
and  in  the  early  spring  remove  2  inches  or 
3  inches  of  the  surface  soil  and  replace  with 
fresh.  Dust  the  mildewed  leaves  with  flowers 
of  sulphur.  When  the  Vines  are  leafless  and  at 
rest,  in  December  and  again  in  Januaiy,  fill  the 
vinery  with  sulphur  fumes.  First  close  all 
ventilators,  doors,  &c. ,  and  leave  no  plants  in  the 
vinery.  Place  two  fi-inch  flower-pots  on  the 
floor,  one  towards  either  end,  and  in  each  put 
a  few  red-hot  coals.  Upon  the  latter  scatter 
several  handfuls  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  and 
immediateh'  leave  the  house.  The  fumes  are 
poisonous,  and  will  kill  insects  and  plants  in 
growth,  but  will  not  harm  the  dormant  Vines. 
In  earl}'  spring  thoroughly  wash  the  Vines  (taking 
care  not  to  damage  the  buds)  and  the  inside  of 
the  house  with  a  mixture  of  soft  soaf  and 
paraffin,  dissolving  a  handful  of  soft  soap  in  a 
pail  of  warm  water  and  adding  a  wineglassful  of 
petroleum.  Keep  a  sharp  look  out  for  bug,  and 
kill  each  one  seen  with  a  brush  as  advised.  It 
would  be  well  to  make  sure  that  the  roots  are  in 
a  satisfactory  condition. 

Apples  and  Plums  falling'  (7'.  J/i-C.).— The 
rainfall  has  been  very  light  this  year  in  most  parts,  and 
the  recent  hot  weather  coming  on  top  of  this  dryness  has 
left  the  soil  in  a  highly  parched  state.  This,  we  think,  is 
no  doubt  the  cause  of  .vour  .Apples  aiid  Plums  falling.  We 
should  dispose  of  both  without  storing,  as  such  fruit  will 
not  keep. 

Cateppillaps  on  Goosebeppy  bushes  (J.  C). 
The  caterpillars  attacking  your  Gooseberry  bushes  are  the 
larva  of  the  magpie  moth.  In  removing  the  soil  about 
the  bushes  to  the  depth  of  quite  3  inches,  many 
chrysalides  are  taken  away ;  but,  of  course,  it  should  be 
(teeply  buried  elsewhere,  being  replaced  with  fresh  soil 
from  the  vegetable  ground.  It  is  well  before  removing 
the  soil  CS  sweep  up  clean  all  fallen  leaves  and  burn 
them.  A  smothering  of  fresh  lime  over  the  hushes  when 
damp  will  do  some  good,  so  also  in  the  spring  will  a  mulch 
or  coat  of  manure.  But  should  caterpillars  appear  at  any 
time,  except  when  the  fruit  is  of  good  size  or  being 
gathered,  the  best  course  other  than  hand-picking  is  to- 
dust  the  bushes  with  Hellebore  Powder, 
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THE    NEW    SWEET    PEAS. 

NE  W  Sweet  Peas  are  great  in 
number,  confusing  in  shades 
bordering  on  each  other  and 
generally  of  the  Spencer  type. 
The  grandiflora  type  is  fast 
disappearing  (and  can  that  be  wondered  at  1), 
the  efforts  of  hybridists  being  practically 
devoted  to  the  creation  of  new  shades  in  the 
Spencer  or  wavy  type.  It  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  give  a  full  report  of  the  new 
selections  and  crosses.  The  fixed  sorts  are 
few  and  far  between,  and  growers  taking 
notes  for  next  season's  display  should  only 
book  them.  If  novelties  are  purchased  from 
the  glowing  descriptions  in  catalogues,  the 
chances  are  all  in  favour  of  disappointment. 
The  fixing  of  Sweet  Peas  takes  considerable 
time — five  years  is  a  fair  average — and  with 
that  knowledge  before  us  courage  to  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  these  tempting  new  sorts  at 
ransom  prices  should  be  easier. 

Speaking  of  these  new  things,  I  might 
instance  a  trial  with  a  selection — to  those 
unversed  a  selection  is  a  sport  from  a  seed- 
ling. Four  years  ago  I  sowed  the  pod  and 
six  colours  came  from  it.  Again  I  selected 
and  four  colours  resulted,  last  year  two 
shades,  and  now  it  is  fixed.  From  the 
selections  from  the  selection  new  shades 
came  in  startling  succession,  and  trying  to 
understand  the  colour  scheme  is  a  puzzle. 
The  study  of  crosses  and  their  selections  is 
fascinating.  Who  can  explain  the  colour 
mystery  ?  I  cross  a  red  with  a  red  and  get  a 
hybrid  between  the  two  ;  sow  the  produce 
the  following  season  and  get  no  red.  Are 
the  colours  thrown  out  the  component  parts 
of  both  parents  and  the  subsequent  sports 
from  each  the  component  parts  of  them  ? 
The  first  year  certain  seedlings  come 
apparently  fixed  in  so  far  that  a  dozen 
crosses  effected  the  same  way  may  come 
alike,  and  no  doubt  seedsmen  send  the  pods  of 
these  out  thinking  they  are  fixed,  whereas 
the  second  year  finds  none  of  the  first  year's 
colour,  but  a  string  of  other  shades.  Some 
colours,  again,  baffle  the  expert  at  fixing 
even  with  patience.  Whites  and  creams  are 
comparatively  easy  to  fix. 

The  new  sorts  which  I  have  seen  growing 
and  which  are  fixed  are  St.  George,  The 
Marquis,  Norah  Unwin  and  Lord  Nelson. 
You  have  orange  red,  mauve,  white  and  navy 


blue  shades  in  the  order  given,  and  they  are 
four  beautiful  sorts.  The  types  are  interest- 
ing :  St.  George  is  slightly  inclined  to  the 
Unwin  type,  but  the  standard  seems  to  open 
up  better ;  The  Marquis,  true  Spencer ; 
Norah  Unwin,  an  improved  Unwin  ;  and 
Lord  Nelson  represents  the  old  or  grandi- 
flora type. 

St.  George  may  be  described  as  a  telling 
flame  colour  which  stands  the  sun  well, 
being  quite  ahead  of  Evelyn  Byatt  and 
Gorgeous.  I  saw  the  three  grown  side  by 
side  at  Reading,  and  there  is  no  comparison. 
The  foliage,  too,  has  a  feature,  being  dark 
green  and  not  such  a  tall  grower  as  some. 
It  is  absolutely  fixed,  and  received  the  silver 
medal  for  the  best  new  variety  of  1907  and 
also  a  first-class  certificate.  If  sent  out  for 
next  season,  orders  should  be  placed  when- 
ever it  is  catalogued,  because  a  big  demand 
is  assured.  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the 
true  type  of  this  glorious  flower.  Last  year 
at  Ulverston  it  was  distinctly  wavy. 

The  Marquis  is  a  mauve  Spencer,  beauti- 
fully fringed  and  is  a  colour  not  easily  fixed. 
The  form  and  substance  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting  a 
big  sowing  at  Messrs.  Debbie's,  Marks  Tey, 
and  found  it  practically  fixed,  fully  90  per 
cent,  being  true.  It  is  a  great  and  decided 
acquisition,  and  secured  an  award  of  merit 
at  the  Reading  trials.  It  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  Mr.  Bolton  has  decided  to  rename  . 
his  Queen  of  Norway  The  Marquis.  They 
are  identical. 

Norah  Unwin  is  the  queen  of  the  Unwin 
type,  a  bolder  and  finer  form  than  either 
Gladys  Unwin  or  Frank  Dolby.  It  is  pure 
white  and  the  flowers  are  beautifully  placed, 
of  good  substance  and  abundant.  After 
much  scrutiny,  I  cannot  but  express  the 
opinion  that  she  will  oust  the  good  and 
glorious  Dorothy  Eckford  from  first  place,  a 
position  the  latter  has  held  for  many  years. 
I  thought  Dorothy  somewhat  grey  when 
placed  alongside,  and  the  reflexing  standard 
of  Norah  makes  a  bunch  sharper  in  the 
company  of  Spencers  on  a  show  bench. 

For  the  future  we  have  the  new  Etta  Dyke 
to  test,  and  we  will  see  what  a  white  Spencer 
can  do.  Hitherto  the  Unwin  lot  have  been 
outclassed  by  the  Spencers,  but  Norah  looks 
as  if  she  will  take  some  beating. 

Lord  Nelson,  as  the  name  implies,  is  a 
navy  blue  and   a  good  shade.    It  is  of  the 
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old  type,  but  do  blue  can  compare  with 
it.  The  flowers  are  small  beside  Spencers, 
but  where  the  colour  is  wanted  nothing  finer 
can  be  grown.  Horace  Wright  is  larger,  but 
I  never  grew  a  more  unsatisfactory  flower. 

Varieties  1  have  seen  but  not  growing, 
and  which  are  being  ofl'ered,  cannot  be  so 
fully  described.  Everybody  was  charmed 
who  saw  Our  Queen  nestling  in  its  basket 
at  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society's  show, 
and  Evelyn  Hemus  on  the  stand  near  by, 
Syeria  Lee  at  Shrewsbury  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Bell  at  Edinburgh.  The  creamy  groundwork 
on  the  standard  and  wings  and  the  margin  of 
beautiful  rose  pink  tints  give  these  flowers  a 
subtle  charm.  For  show  or  decorative  pur- 
poses one  and  all  of  them  are  gems  of  the  tir»t 
water.  It  would  be  presumptuous  to  say 
which  is  best  till  1  grow  them  side  by  side. 
I  may  say  that  Mr.  Felton,  the  King's 
decorator,  when  examining  the  vase  of  Evelyn 
Hemus  with  me,  went  in  raptures  over  it,  as 
high  a  compliment  as  could  be  paid.  1  had 
the  pleasure  at  Aldersey  Hall  of  seeing  Syeria 
Lee  growing.  It  was  quite  fixed  and  mar- 
vellously lovely.  The  seed  crop  was  small, 
and  the  public  cannot  expect  that  one  for 
another  season. 

Clara  Curtis,  the  Spencer  cream,  is  being 
sent  out  by  Mr.  Bolton.  Here  we  have 
another  beauty,  a  rich  fine  creamy  tone 
throughout  and  of  perfect  form  and  giant 
size.  Mr.  Burpee  is  also  sending  out  a  cream 
Spencer,  but  it  cannot  be  criticised. 

Elsie  Herbert  (Breadmore)  has  a  watered 
white  ground  and  a  bronzy  pink  Picutee  edge. 
The  form  is  splendid,  of  the  true  Spencer 
type  ;  large  in  size  and  lovely  when  bunched. 
It  was  not  well  fixed  at  Reading,  but  every 
grower  should  try  a  packet. 

Piincess  Victoria  (Dobbie)  received  an 
award  of  merit  at  Reading.  It  is  a  beautiful 
soft  pink  throughout  and  somewhat  near  a 
finely  grown  Mrs.  Hardcastle  Sykes  in  shade. 

Nancy  Perkins  (syn.  Mrs.  Silas  Cole)  is  a 
Spencer  Henry  Eckford,  of  which  more  will 
be  heard  in  future. 

Rosie  Adams,  which  received  an  award  of 
merit,  is  a  rosy  mauve.  It  is  what  one  would 
term  a  peculiar  shade,  but  Mr.  Stephenson 
says  it  is  well  fixed.  It  has  fine  form  and  a 
monster  in  size,  and  no  doubt  will  do  the 
dual  cup  winner  at  the  National  Sweet  Pea 
Society  every  credit. 

Silas  Cole,  the  new  dark-coloured  Spencer 
which  received  an  award  of  merit,  is  a  very 
large  and  well-formed  flower,  and  named 
after  the  raiser  of  the  type.  Mr.  Cole  in 
doing  so  must  have  a  high  opinion  of  it. 
He  informed  me  that  the  late  season  pre- 
vented him  showing  it  in  first-class  form,  as 
he  had  to  take  every  flower  to  make  a  decent 
bunch.  It  was  not  fixed  at  Reading,  but  I 
noticed  some  fine  selections  among  the  rogues. 

Pride  of  Althorp  is  a  new  lavender  blue  of 
transcendant  beauty  which  will  take  foremost 
place  easily  in  that  shade. 

Lord  Althorp,  the  glorified  Helen  Lewis,  is 
another  of  Mr.  Cole's  wonders  The  standard 
is  extremely  rich  with  an  intense  yet  soft  vivid 
orange  colour,  shading  away  to  a  beautiful  note 
of  rose  at  the  base  and  in  the  wings. 

Miss  Delia  Spencer,  a  strong  coloured  rose 
pink,  is  telling  in  the  bunch  — a  fine  flower. 
Mr.  Cole  has  other  charming  things,  but 
these  are  the  best. 

There  were  others  of  outstanding  merit. 
Miss  E.  F.  Drayson  (Unwin)  and  George 
Stark  being  fine  cerise  Spencers.  An  article 
on  these  things  would  not  be  complete  without 


referring  to  Mr.  Aldersey'.^  little  table  of 
novelties  at  Shrewsbury.  They  were  all  in 
soft  art  shades  with  the  exception  of  Ruby, 
which  may  be  briefly  described  as  St. 
George.  The  cream  of  the  others  were  Helen 
Grosvenor,  new  tone  of  pink ;  Seashell, 
Spencer  Janet  Scott ;  Romana  Rauni  and 
Syeria  Lee,  cream  and  rn.ie  ;  Topaz,  very  pale 
cream  ;  Pearl,  fine  blush  ;  Moonstone,  a  Spencer 
Frank  Dolby;  and  Scotch  Pearl,  a  lilac  Spen- 
cer. They  were  a  truly  remarkable  collection. 
The  season  has  been  a  late  one,  and  the  late 
date  of  the  National  S  *eet  Pea  Society's  show 
was  lucky  for  them.  The  display  there  was 
grand,  but  the  space  for  the  proper  arrange- 
ment of  the  flowers  was  wanting  and  crushed 
and  spoiled  many  fine  lots.  Something  will 
need  to  be  done  as  the  bunches  continue  to 
grow  in  size  as  well  as  the  number  of  exhibitors 
being  on  the  increase.  I  cannot  see  why  a 
maximum  number  of  sprays  should  not  be 
fixed.  The  "twenty  sprays  form  an  ideal 
bunch  "  recommendation  is  ignored  ;  forty  is 
nearer  the  number  used,  and  a  foot  of  space 
for  that  is  absurd.  Trade  exhibits,  too,  should 
be  composed  principally  of  the  newer  sorts, 
as  the  old  ones  are  all,  or  nearly  all,  repre- 
sented in  the  colour  classes.  Less  space 
.should  be  allocated,  and  then  they  would 
show  only  the  best,  and  one  vase  only  of  each 
variety.  It  seemed  to  me  on  looking  round 
that  it  was  a  case  of  "the  competitors  in  the 
various  classes  must  be  crushed,"  and  "the 
trade  exhibitors  can  crush  therastlves  if  they 
choose." 
Duns,  N.B.  A.  Mal('olji. 
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FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

November  5. — Ventnor,  West  of  England, 
Brighton  and  Southampton  Chrysanthemum  and 
Fruit  Shows.     (Each  two  days.) 

November  6.  —  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society's  Great  Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace  (three 
days)  ;  Hereford  (two  da^-s),  Cardiff  (two  daj's), 
Margate  (two  days),  Colchester  and  Bideford 
Shows. 

November  7. — Hitchin  and  Ware  Shows. 
( Each  two  days. ) 

November  8. — Eocles  Autumn  Show  (two  days). 


Early  Chrysanthemums  at  Long' 

Ditton.— In  their  Long  Ditton  nursery  Messrs. 
Barr  and  Sons  have  a  trial  of  autumn-flowering 
Chrysanthemums.  Recently  I  visited  the  trial 
to  make  a  selection  of  the  best  for  October 
blooming.  Those  varieties  which  flower  in  Octo- 
ber seem  to  have  more  value  than  those  that 
flower  earlier,  as  then  other  flowers,  hardy  and 
tender,  are  still  plentiful.  Many  of  the  varieties, 
especially  the  taller  ones,  will  not  be  in  full 
bloom  until  November,  and  those  are  at  any 
moment  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  frosts.  A 
section  with  small  Pompon-like  flowers,  most  of 
wliich  were  over,  were  noted,  and  among  those 
specially  pretty  and  forming  dense,  broad  bushes 
21 1  inches  in  height  were :  Anastasia,  flowers 
opening  rnsy  red,  fading  ofl'  to  pale  red  ;  ilr. 
Selly,  pale  pink,  very  charming  ;  and  Mme.  E. 
Lefort.  yellow,  flaked  buff,  quite  a  mass  of  colour. 
Among  the  larger-flowered  varieties,  Champs 
d'Or,  bright  yellow,  2  feet  ;  and  Gaspard  Bon- 
charlet,  deep  yellow,  3  feet  in  height,  were 
e.'icellent.  "The  purest  and  best  white  was  Roi 
des  Blanes,  very  free,  but  this  variety  has  rather 
weak  stems  that  need  support.  Sally,  3  feet, 
tubular  petals,  rosy  pink,  wonderfully  free  and 
pretty  ;  Ruby  King,  30  inches,  reddisli  crimson  ; 
Perle  Rose,  mauve,  shaded  pink  ;  Hilda  Bliek, 
deep  red,  flaked  white,  tall  ;  Nelly  Blake,  bronzy 


red,  3  feet ;  Crimson  Pride,  3  feet,  deep  rosy 
crimson  ;  Rubies.  3.|  feet,  deep  rich  ruby  red, 
very  fine  ;  Harvest  Home,  3  feet,  so  well  known  ; 
Freedom,  amaranth  or  purplish  red,  3  feet :  and 
■Jimraie,  also  amaranth.  2  feet,  were  very  free 
and  effective.  As  these  varieties  are  a  few  culled 
from  man}'  as  specially  fine,  all  having  good 
flowers,    the   selection    may  be  worth   copying. 

M.V.  H.  H.  Thomas,  for  the  past  seven 
years  assistant-editor  of  The  Garden,  son  of 
Mr.  Owen  Thomas,  V.M.H. ,  has  been  appointed 
editor  of  the  Gardener.  Mr.  Walter  P.  Wright, 
who  is  relinquishing  the  post,  has  edited  the 
Gardener  ever  since  it  was  founded  nine  years- 
ago.  Mr.  Thomas  has  also  undertaken  the  duties 
of  hon.  secretary  to  the  National  Dahlia  Society. 

Pyramidal  Gertinlums  in  Elsham 

Hall  Gardens.— The  Geranium  is  one  of 
the  most  popular  bedding  plants,  but  we  rarely 
see  it  grown  in  pyramid  form,  owing,  no  doubt, 
to  the  fact  that  several  years  must  elapse  before 
good  specimens  can  be  had.  There  are,  how- 
ever, two  pyramids  of  scarlet  Geraniums  quite 
10  feet  in  height  growing  in  Elsham  Hall 
Gardens,  Lincolnshire.  When  I  saw  them  in 
September  they  were  perfect  masses  of  bloom, 
forming  striking  objects,  especially  when  seen 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake.  The  variety 
is  an  old  one  called  Sultan,  but  is,  nevertheless, 
very  bright  and  free  flowering.  These  plants- 
were  raised  from  cuttings  by  Mr.  Gardner,  the 
present  gardener,  in  1868,  when  he  first  went  to 
Elsham,  so  that  they  are  now  nearly  forty  years 
old.  They  are  planted  round  the  edge  of  two 
round  beds  7  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  tops  are 
brought  together  at  a  point,  thus  forming 
pyramids,  which  when  in  full  bloom  are  much 
admired  by  all  v(ho  see  them.  Many  amusing 
questions  have  been  asked  about  these  pyramids. 
Some  have  enquired  if  they  were  thatched  over 
in  the  ^^-inter,  while  others  asked  if  they  were 
lifted  bodily  and  conveyed  to  the  greenhouse. 
The  plants  are  potted  separately  and  placed  in  a 
vinery  until  summer  and  sunshine  come  again. 
Probably  these  are  the  only  Geranium  pyramids- 
of  such  dimensions  in  the  country.  I  have,  how- 
ever, seen  some  elsewhere  planted  in  tiers,  which 
are  very  effective  in  the  distance,  but  on  close 
inspection  they  lose  much  of  their  attractiveness. 
—J.  G. 


PRIZES     FOR     GARDhNEh.^. 
NOVEMBER. 

THE    SMALL    UNHEATED    GREEN- 
HOUSE. 


A  First  Prize  of  FOUR  GUINEAS, 

A    Second  Prize   of   TWO   GUINEAS, 

A  Third  Prize  of  ONE  GUINEA, 

And  a  Fourth  Prize  of  HALF-A-GUINEA 

are  offered  for  the  best  essays  on  the  above 
subject. 

Competitors  are  asked  to  give  an  account  of 
the  best  way  to  keep  a  small  unheated  green- 
house bright  for  as  many  months  as  possible  in 
the  year.  Suitable  plants  must  be  named  and 
brief  notes  on  their  cultivation  given. 

The  notes  (restricted  to  1,500  words)  must  be 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  be 
enclosed  in  an  envelope  marked  "  Competition,"' 
addressed  to  "  The  Editor  of  Thb  Garden,  20, 
Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C."  Th& 
answers  must  reach  this  office  not  later  thaA 
November  30.  Both  amateur  and  professional 
gardeners  may  compete,  but  it  is  hoped  that 
those  who  contribute  regularly  to  the  pages- 
of  The  Garden  will  not  do  so.  The  name  and 
address  of  the  competitor  must  be  written  upon 
the  MS. ,  and  not  upon  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 
The  Editor  accepts  no  responsibility  for  and 
cannot  undertake  to  return  the  MSS.  of  unsuccess- 
ful competitors.     The  Editor's  decision  is  finaL 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor   is  not   responsible  /or  the  opinioin 
expressed  by  correspondents.) 


a  baokgroimd  of  Beech  hedge.  Two  kinds  only 
were  liei-e  used,  vi/. ,  Sutton's  tall  liranehing 
Larkspur  in  mixture  and  a  broad  band  of 
Nemesia  strumosa  Suttotii  as  a  front  row.  The 
result  was  charming.  (Jther  effective  varieties 
used  were  Caealia,  Coreopsis,  Nigella  Miss 
.Jekyll,  Malope,  Chrysanthemum,  Viscaria,  &c. 
The  whole  of  the  gardens  have  now  been  brought 
to  a  high  standard  of  excellence,  but  I  think 
quite  the  most  valuable  object-lesson  is  provided 
bj'  these  easily-grown  and  easily-obtained  annual 
flowers.  It  is  assuredly  a  lesson  worth  teaching 
in  these  days  of  ostentatious  luxury  and  extrava- 
gance.— C.  F.  C,  Lilies. 


Late-flowering    Gypsophila  —  Of 

course,  everj'ono  knf)ws  that  most  useful  hardy 
plant,  Gypsophila  panioulata,  which  produces  such 
a  light  and  graceful  effect  in  the  border  with  its 
masses  of  elegant  flowering  stems.  The  double- 
flowered  (iypsophila  is  not  so  largelj'  grown,  yet 
it  is  most  useful,  and  especially  so  as  it  is  at  its 
best  for  some  time  after  the  other  is  over.  I 
saw  a  charming  autumn  bed  recently  that  was 
planted   witli    the   double   Gypsophila    and    the 

.scarlet  Lobelia.  The  pure  white  flowers  of  the  ut  r\X>  AT  a  DD  A  M/^C  \/IT7'MT'C 
former  were  at  their  best,  and  formed  an  admir-  ri^«^R.rt.J-.  AKK/ilN^jtHViHiN  1  Ji. 
able  foil  to  the  brilliantly-coloured  Lobelia.  Many  of  our  best  exhibitors  have  their  own 
This  bed  was  made  doubly  interesting  from  the  special  holders  for  displaying  cut  flowers,  and 
fact  that  near  by  another  bed  was  filled  with  the  many  amateurs  who  try  to  imitate  the  arrange- 
ments seen  at  shows  fail 
through  not  having  suitable 
holders.  The  old  system  of 
using  claj'  or  sand  in  bowls 
has  its  drawbacks,  and  to 
meet  this  we  now  have  several 
good  devices  for  vessels  of 
various  patterns.  During  the 
past  few  years  several  firms 
have  made  quite  a  speciality 
of  floral  aids,  floral  displayers, 
ka.  To  say  which  are  really 
the  best  of  the  various 
patterns  is  a  difficult  matter, 
for  much  depends  upon  the 
vessels  and  flowers  used.  I 
have  tried  most  of  them  and 
have  found  them  very  useful. 
One  of  the  first  to  come 
under  my  notice  was  Mr.  0.  .J. 
Wakefield's  "Floral  Aids." 
These  are  made  in  various 
.izes,  and  the  pliable  wires 
are  fixed  in  a  heavy  metal 
base  ;  the  wires  may  be  bent 
out  or  closed  in  at  will  and 
hold  the  flowers  in  position. 
These  are  particularly  suited 
for  heavy  flowers.  I  may 
add  that  one  great  advantage 
is  that  they  may  be  lifted  out 
and  the  water  changed  with- 
out disturbing  the  arrange- 
ments. 

The  "  Corona  "  flower  dis- 
player,  which  was  recently 
introduced  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Sage, 
Richmond,  is  adapted  for 
various  purposes.  They  are 
made  of  wire  that  does  not 
rust,  somewhat  in  the  form 
of  a  crown.  They  are  suit- 
able for  standing  in  basins 
or  any  open  bowls,  also 
ARRANCED  WITH  THE  "CORONA  '  FLOWER  DISPLAYEK.  for    deep    vases,    as    they 

have  an  extended  rim.     The 
ordinary  Gypsophila  and   the  same  Lobelia,  but ,  illustration  of  Orchids  and  foliage  will  give  an 


the  effect  was  disappointing,  since  the  Gypsophila 
was  practically  over.  — T. 

Hardy     annuals     at     the 
Brocklesby    Hall     Gardens.  —  The 

cultivation  of  hardy  annuals  is  made  a  special 
feature  in  these  picturesque  gardens  and  grounds. 
During  a  lovely  September  afternoon  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  a  brief  inspection,  under 
the  guidance  of  Mr.  Frank  Stainsby,  the  head 
gardener.  Never  have  I  seen  greater  beauty 
and  refinement  of  colour  arrangement  than  is 
here  obtained  by  means  of  the  simple  annual 
flowers    at   a   purely   nominal   cost.      It   was   a 


idea  of  the  usefulness  of  this  invention.  I  have 
found  that  some  of  the  wire  arrangements  made 
soon  rust,  and  it  is  most  difficult,  even  if  possible, 
to  get  the  rust  off  glass  or  choice  ehinaware. 

Mr.  J.  Williams  of  Ealing,  who  is  well  known 
for  what  are  termed  the  Rural  Table  decoration 
stands,  has  introduced  some  useful  tube  arrange- 
ments for  holding  flowers  in  position  in  open 
bowls,  and  the  green  glass  bowls  on  stands  often 
displayed  by  him  at  flower  shows  have  attracted 
many  admirers.  Although  a  large  number  of  the 
readers  of  The  Garden  may  have  seen  the  various 
flower  supports  there  must  be  many  more  who 


revelation  of  delightful  effects.  The  various  |  have  not  done  so. 
combinations  and  masses  were  unsurpassed  either  1  Since  the  introduction  of  the  useful  holders  I 
by  the  gorgeous  mixed  borders  or  the  elaborate  |  find  some  firms  are  making  special  bowls  and 
and  costly  ffirms  of  bedding  which  are  also  in  vases  for  cut  flowers,  and  the  glass  epergnes  are 
evidence.  Perhaps  the  most  dainty  effect  of  all  was  ,  almost  things  of  the  past,  that  is  for  up-to-date 
that  obtained  in  a  long  yi  feet  wide  border  having    decoration.  A.  H. 


THE    FRUIT    GARDEN, 


THE    USE    OF    WALLS    FOK    FRUIT 
CROPS. 

THERE  are  many  walls  of  dwellings  and 
other  buildings  which  might,  with 
great  advantage  to  the  owner  or 
occupier,  be  used  for  the  shelter  and 
training  of  fruit  trees.  The  trees 
can  be  relied  upon  to  produce  crops 
during  most  seasons  if  proper  treatment  is  given 
them.  This  cannot  be  said  of  those  in  more 
exposed  positions,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of 
the  weather  during  the  flowering.  It  is  an  easy 
matter  to  protect  trees  growing  on  walls,  but  to 
those  in  the  open  this  is  almost  impossible. 
Many  walls  are  bare  which,  with  very  little 
expense,  could  be  made  a  source  of  pleasure  and 
profit,  while  others  facing  the  south,  in  warm 
situations,  are  covered  with  Ivy  and  other  trailing 
plants  which  are  of  little  value  or  beauty.  There 
are  positions  where  fruit  trees  would  not  succeed  ; 
plant  the  climbers  in  those  places  where  they  will 
flourish,  but  devote  the  warm,  south  aspects  to 
fruit  crops.  I  am  not  advocating  the  destruction 
of  the  rare  climbers  which  need  protection,  but 
the  common  sorts,  which  are  out  of  place  in  such 
positions.  Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  for  the 
trees  by  cleaning  the  walls  and  attending  to  the 
soil  in  which  they  are  to  lie  planted.  If  the  soil 
is  poor  or  otherwise  unsuitable  dig  it  out  and 
provide  a  suitable  material.  If  several  trees  are 
to  be  planted  begin  at  one  end  of  the  site  and  dig 
out  to  the  depth  of  '2J  feet  and  to  a  distance  of 
3  feet  from  the  wall. 

Pro%nde  drainage  by  placing  6  inches  of  liroken 
bricks,  stones  or  chalk  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench, 
arranging  this  so  that  it  is  .slightly  higher  near 
the  wall.  This,  in  addition  to  providing  drainage, 
will  also  prevent  the  roots  from  penetrating  into 
the  subsoil,  which  is  detrimental  to  their  well 
being.  If  possible,  procure  the  top  spit  from  an 
old  pasture,  and  to  every  three  barrowloads  of 
this  mix  half  a  barrowload  of  old  stable  or  farm- 
yard manure,  half  a  barrowload  of  wood  ashes,  or, 
if  the  loam  is  heavy,  partially  burn  a  portion  of 
this  and  mix  with  the  bulk ;  also  add  about  a  peek 
of  halt-inch  bones  to  four  barrowloads  of  the 
compost.  For  Peaches  and  all  other  stone  fruit 
add  to  the  above  one  barrowload  of  old  mortar 
rubbish  to  eight  barrowloads  of  the  loam.  Fill 
the  soil  in  the  open  trench,  and  tread  firmly  as 
the  work  proceeds. 

Should  the  soil  be  under  cultivation  and  in 
good  condition,  it  may  be  rendered  suitable  for 
planting  with  fruit  trees  by  trenching,  adding 
the  manure,  wood  ashes  and  bones  in  the  same 
proportions  as  with  the  new  loam.  In  all  cases 
thorough  preparation  is  necessary.  No  amount 
of  manure  applied  on  the  surface  after  the 
planting  is  completed  will  make  amends  for 
neglect  in  this  respect.  The  fruits  to  grow  are 
those  most  successfully  grown  in  the  locality. 
On  a  south  wall,  in  a  warm  climate,  Pears, 
Peaches  and  Apricots  may  be  planted.  Plums, 
Cherries,  Gooseberries  and  Red  Currants  will 
succeed  on  a  north  wall.  Pears  and  the  choicer 
varieties  of  Plums  on  a  wall  facing  west,  and  an 
east  wall  is  suitable  for  Plums,  Gooseberries, 
Cherries  and  the  Loganberry. 

Supposing  a  wall  space  suitable  to  accommodate 
one  tree  is  at  liberty,  and  that  the  situation  is 
south  or  nearly  so,  then  I  know  of  no  more 
suitable  fruit  tree  for  an  am.xteur  to  plant  than 
a  good   variety  of  the  Pear,   trained  in  the  fan 


In  selecting  Pears,  and  indeed  all  fruits,  it  is 
important  to  take  into  consideration  not  only 
soil  but  climate.  It  is  of  little  use  selecting  the 
best  varieties  if  they  are  not  suitable  to  the 
locality.  Disappointment  often  follows  want  of 
judgment  in  this  respect.  Before  planting  I 
would  advise  the  intending  planter  to  ascertain 
which  sorts  of  the  individual  fruits  flourish  best 
in  his  part  of  the  country,  then  a  selection  of  the 
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best  may  be  made.  Do  not  purchase  unnamed 
so-called  cheap  trees,  which  are  seldom  satis- 
factory, but  go  to  a  firm  of  good  repute,  where 
clean,  healthy  trees,  true  to  name  and  grafted 
or  budded  on  suitable  stocks,  can  be  obtained. 

Some  of  the  best  Pears  require  double  grafting 
to  ensure  fertility,  and  by  dealing  with  a  good 
firm  trees  thus  prepared  can  be  secured.  It  a 
considerable  wall  space  is  to  be  covered,  cordon- 
trained  trees  are  best  for  Pears,  Currants  and 
Gooseberries.  For  Pears  the  single  cordons  are 
the  best,  but  for  Currants  and  Gooseberries  the 
double  and  treble  cordons  are  preferable.  By 
planting  cordon  fruit  trees  the  wall  is  quickly 
covered.  Another  advantage,  and  an  important 
one,  is  that  quick  returns  may  be  secured  from 
tliem,  while  should  one  fail  from  any  cause  it 
may  be  easilj'  removed  and  replaced  by  another, 
or  a  shoot  may  be  trained  from  the  base  of  the 
adjoining  tree  to  fill  the  vacant  place. 

Choose  a  fine  day  for  planting  when  the  soil  is 
in  good  condition  for  working.  Cut  ofl'  all 
damaged  portions  of  the  roots  with  a  sharp  knife, 
also  cut  back  any  long  coarse  roots,  thereby 
promoting  fine  fibrous  roots,  which  are  essential 
to  the  fertility  of  the  trees.  When  cutting  the 
roots  instead  of  inserting  the  knife  under  them, 
a  clean  cut  should  be  made  on  their  upper  surface, 
this  will  cause  the  fibrous  or  feeding  roots  to  be 
produced  near  the  surface  of  the  soil,  where  tliey 
will  receive  the  beneficial  effects  of  sun  and  air.  pleasing  feature 
Do   not   allow    the   roots   to  become  dry  before    10   inches   to    \2 
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planting.  When  all  is  ready  open  the  holes  and 
place  the  trees  in  position.  Care  should  be  taken 
that  they  are  not  buried  too  deeply.  Spread  out 
the  roots  in  a  horizontal  direction  and  work  some 
of  the  lightest  .soil  between  them  with  the  hands. 
The  soil  must  be  made  quite  firm  by  treading. 
The  trees  should  be  loosely  secured  to  the  wall  to 


THE    BURMESE    LILY. 

(LiLIUM   SULPHUREUM. ) 
each  successive  flowering  season  comes 

round,  the  more  one  can  see  in  this 

Lily  to  admire.  When  first  introduced 

it  was  considered  doubtful  if  this  and 

one   or   two  other   Lilies  introduced 

about  the  same  time  from  that  part  of 
the  w'orld  would  prove  hardy.  Several  instances 
of  its  successful  cultivation  in  the  open  air  have  j  ordinary  soil  of 
appeared  in  The  Gardes,  and  we  may  con- 
fidently hope  to  meet  with  L.  sulphureum  grow- 
ing and  flowering  freely  as  its  value  becomes 
more  generally  known.  The  plant  illustrated 
was  grown  in  the  greenhouse  in  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew,  where  it  flowered  in  August 
this  year. 

A  number  of  bulbs  were  planted  in  a  bed 
of  Camellias  two  years  ago,  this  being  one. 
A  second  plant  growing  by  the  side  of  it  had 
ten  flowers  which  opened  fully  ;  there  were  also 
one  or  two  buds  which  did  not  mature.  The  latter 
plant  was  1 1  feet  in  height,  the  one  illustrated 
being  about  6  inches  less.  In  the  open  air  it 
grows  about  (>  feet  high  and  flowers  in  September. 
The  tubular  flowers  are  slightly  pendent,  a 
for  such  a  tall-growing  Lily, 
inches    in   length    and    about 


8  inches  in  diameter.  The  interior  of  the  bloom 
is  yellow,  shading  to  creamy  white  on  the 
reflexed  portion  ;  the  exterior  is  greenish  yellow, 
shaded  and  streaked  with  purple.  They  have  a 
pleasing  fragrance. 

For    such    a    beautiful    and,     comparatively 
speaking,    little-grown    Lily,    the    price   of   the 


prevent  their  being  injured  by  the  wind,  but  the  j  bulbs  is  very  reasonable.  This,  no  doubt,  is  due 
final  nailing  or  tying  must  be  left  until  the  soil  to  the  fact  that  bulbils  are  freely  produced  in 
has  become  settled.     If  the  weather  be  very  dry  ,  the  axils  of  the  leaves  on  the  upper  half  of  the 


from  three  to  five  years.  For  some  rea.son  or 
other  one  always  seems  to  associate  Liliums  with 
peat. 

This  particular  soil  may  be  necessary  for 
the  cultivation  of  a  number  of  kinds,  but  there 
are  others  which  do  not  require  it ;  some,  in  fact, 
thrive  much  better  without  peat.  Although  not 
prepared  to  make  quite  such  a  sweeping  statement 
with  respect  to  L.  sulphureum.  from  experience 
I  know  it  can  be  successfully  grown  without 
peat. 

The  best  group  of  this  Lily  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot 
to  see  growing  in  the  open  air  was  planted  in  the 
suburban  garden.  When  the 
bulbils  were  planted  a  little  lime  rubble  and 
chicken  manure  were  mixed  with  the  soil.  This 
suggests  that  it  is  a  plant  for  the  shrubbery  or 
herbaceous  border  rather  than  to  grow  among 
peat-loving  subjects,  as  we  do  L.  auratum. 
Under  glass  it  is  more  adapted  for  planting  out 
in  the  beds  or  borders  than  for  growing  in  pots, 
although  it  can  be  successfully  flowered  in  a  pot. 
The  Royal  Horticultural  .Society  awarded  the 
plant  a  first-class  certificate  in  lS,S!i  under  the 
name  of  L.  wallichianum  superbum  when  ex- 
liibited  by  Messrs.  Hygh  Low  and  Co.  A 
coloured  plate  published  in  The  Garden  in  ISillJ 
bears  the  name  L.  nepalense  var.  oohroleueura. 

A.  0. 


AUTUMN   WORK, 


give  a  good  soaking  of  clear  water  to  settle  the 
soil  about  the  roots,  afterwards  applying  a  good 
mulch  of  manure,  which  will  check  a  too  rapid 
evaporation.  C.  Ruse. 

Munden  Gardeiis,  Watford. 


stem,  as  in  L.  tigrinum.  These  should  be 
removed  when  mature  and  dibbled  in  boxes  of 
sandy  soil.  After  a  season's  growth  they  will 
be  large  enough  to  plant  in  a  frame  or  in  a 
sheltered  position  outside.     The  bulbs  flower  in 


(THE   mTB.MESE    r.II.V   I.HJUM   SCI.PHUREUjr).     {The  height  of  the  .yiike  ims  In  feel  '.'  inchen.) 


The  possessor  of  a  small  greenhouse  proWded 
with  just  sufficient  heat  to  keep  out  the  frost 
during  the  winter  frequently  employs  it  for  the 
protection  of  tender  plants  used  for  bedding  out 
in  the  summer.  When  this  is  the  ease  a  common 
mistake  is  to  keep  the  structure  too  close  and 
warm  in  the  autumn.  Many  of  the  plants  have 
been  out  of  doors  up  to  now,  hence  if  they  are 
kept  too  warm  directly  they  are  removed  under 
cover  many  of  them  start  into  growth,  a  state  of 
things  not  to  be  desired  at  this  season.  Plants 
kept  as  quiet  as  possible  until  the  end  of 
.lanuary,  or  thereabouts,  will  start  into  growth 
in  a  far  more  vigorous  manner  than  those 
unduly  stimulated  in  the  autumn  and  early 
winter.     These  remarks  apply  only 

to    a   greenhouse    solely    employed 

for  the  wintering  of  tender  plants, 
as  where  the  object  is  to 
obtain  a  supply  of  flowers 
at  that  season  more  heat  will  be, 
of  course,  necessary.  Fuchsias, 
Pelargoniums  and  such  subjects 
can  be  safely  wintered  in  a  glass 
house  where  a  minimum  tempera- 
ture of  40°  is  maintained,  but  for 
most  flowering  subjects  it  may 
with  advantage  be  nearly  10" 
warmet . 

In  the  ease  of  liedding  plants 
taken  under  cover  by  the 
middle  or  end  of  September  the 
lights  maj'  with  advantage  be 
allowed  to  remain  open  during  the 
night  until  frosts  make  their 
appearance.  In  a  greenhouse  oi 
this  description  the  great  point  is 
to  keep  all  the  plants  absolutely 
clean,  for  it  will  be  found  that 
many  have  become  attacked  by 
aphides,  and  if  these  pests  are 
very  few  in  number  they  will 
increase  rapidly  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  greenhouse.  Owing 
to  this  it  is  a  very  good  plan  to 
vapourise  the  structure  as  soon 
as  all  the  winter  occupants  are 
therein.  All  decaying  leaves,  too, 
must  be  carefully  removed,  other- 
wise they  may  prove  to  be  a  seat 
of  trouble.  Especially  does  this 
latter  remark  apply  to  Pelargoniums 
of  all  classes,  as,  if  the  atmosphere 
is  at  all  moist,  decay  spreads 
rapidly.  H.  P. 
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THE    HYACINTH. 

So  accommodating  ia  the  Hyacinth    that 
it  can  be  flowered  by  very  simple  treat- 
ment. 
Culture  in  Beds. 
For  the  garden  in  spring  this  is  one  of 
our  best  bulbous  flowering  plants.     Any 
ordinary  garden  soil  is  suitable,  providing  that 
it  is  not  too  wet.      Should  the    soil   be    heavy 
it    can   be   improved   by   digging   in    some  leaf- 
mould,   sand  or  road   grit.      Early 
planting   is  the  best.     Choose 
a  fine  day  when  the  surface  soil  is 
dry  and  can  be  easily  worked,  and 
)iegin  by  lightly  treading  the  soil. 
afterwards     levelling     the    surface 
with   a   rake.      In   dealing  with   a 
round  bed  the  first  bulb  should  be 
planted   in  the   centre,   afterwards        f 
following  on  by  planting  in  circles 
until  it  is  completed.     For  square 
lieds  or  on  borders   plant  in  lines, 
except  when  it  is  desired  to  fill  in 
between  other   plants   in   a   mixed        *^ 
border.     A  trowel  should  be  used         ^"i*{,>\i 
in    preference    to    the   dibber   for 
opening  the  holes.      These  should 
be   made   4    inches   deep,   a    little 
silver  ^and    placed   in   the  bottom 
and  then  the  bulb  in  position,  after 
that  carefully  fill  in  the  soil.     Take 
great  care  in  making  the  holes  to 
liave  them  all  the  same  depth.     For 
a  very  rich  eSect  plant  the  bulbs 
(i   inches    apart,   but   a   very  good 
display  will  be  secured  it  they  are 
planted     !t     inches     apart.        The 
Hyacinth  is  very  hardy  and  seldom 
injured     by     frost,     except     when 
growing  freely  in  the  early  spring. 
To  prevent  injury  place  a  layer  of 
dry   litter   or    half-rotted    manure 
o\er      the     beds      during      severe 
weather.       This   protection   should 
be     removed     before    the     growth 
pushes   through    the   soil,   so    that        ■BBH^'f 
a    strong,    healthy   flower    is    pro- 
duced.     The  bulbs  may  be   taken 
up  and  dried  oft'  when  the  leaves 
have    faded.       Place    them   in    an 
airy   shed,    but    not    in    the    sun. 
When     dry     remove     the     oft'sets, 
keeping  the  large  sound    bulbs    to    plant   again 
the  following  autumn. 

Cut.TURE  IX  Pots. 

This  is  a  charming  way  of  growing  the 
Hyacinth,  and  can  be  underta.ken  by  everyone, 
whether  living  in  towns  or  the  country.  There 
is  nothing  better  than  the  common  flower-pot, 
and  in  quite  small  pots  very  satisfactory  flowers 
may  be  produced  by  placing  one  bulb  in  a  pot. 
It  is  an  advantage  to  use  small  pots  for  this 
purpose  when  the  plants  are  grown  for  decorating 
rooms,  as  they  can  be  easily  placed  in  ornamental 
vases,  or  on  stands,  without  being  turned  out 
of  the  pots. 

Use  a  rich  soil,  consiating  of  good  loam 
two  parts,  manure  one  part,  leaf-mould  one 
part  and  sand  one  part.  The  best  manure  is 
etjual  parts  of  cow  and  horse  manure  mixed 
together.  This  should  be  turned  freciuently 
before  being  mixed  with  the  soil  to  prevent  over- 
heating. It  is  wise  to  prepare  the  soil  some  time 
before  it  is  wanted  for  use.  Mix  the  compost 
thoroughly  and  see  that  the  pots  are  perfectly 
clean  and  dry  before  using  them.  If  small  pots — 
viz.,  ;jj  inches — are  used  one  hollow  crook  will 
suffice  as  drainage,  but  if  larger  pots  are  used 
then  several  smaller  crocks  must  be  placed  over 
the  larger  one  and  a  layer  of  moss  or  coarse  soil 
over  the  whole.  When  all  is  ready  and  a  start  is 
made  to  put  the  bulbs,  begin   by  filling  the  pots 


quite  full  of  soil,  press  the  bulb  into  it,  and  finish 
by  pressing  the  soil  moderately  firm  round  the 
bulb.  They  must  not  be  potted  loosely  or  they 
will  fail,  and  if  the  soil  is  made  too  firm  it  is 
quite  likely  that  the  flower-spikes  will  be  mis- 
.shapen  and  quite  spoilt. 

When  several  bulbs  are  put  in  a  large  pot,  tliey 
may  be  almost  covered  ^^•ith  the  soil,  but  in  small 
pots  they  should  be  only  half  covered,  so  as  to 
allow  the  largest  possible  amount  of  root-room. 
After  potting  give  a  good  watering  through  a 
rosed  watering-pot.  The  pots  may  then  be 
placed  on  a  hard  bottom  of  ashes  and  covered 
with  ti  inches  of  Cocoanut  fibre  refuse  or  sand. 


should  not  be  exceeded  in  any  case.  Attend 
carefully  to  the  watering  of  the  plants,  and  as 
growth  advances  a  neat  support  must  be  given 
to  the  flower-spike.  The  best  support  is  made 
of  stout  wire  bent  at  the  end  so  as  to  encircle  the 
stem,  and  insert  it  in  the  soil  without  injuring 
the  bulb.  When  the  flowers  fade,  cut  them  otf 
and  stand  the  plants  out  of  doors  or  in  a  frame 
to  ripen.  No  attempt  should  be  made  to  force 
the  bulbs  a  second  season,  but  they  ma3-  be 
planted  out  in  the  garden,  where  they  will 
produce  flowers,  which  if  not  so  fine  as  those 
from  new  bulbs,  will  be  verj-  welcome  and 
attractive.       Hyacinths    in    the    flower    garden 
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Coal  ashes  are  sometimes  used  for  this  purpose, 
but  they  are  not  recommended,  as  they  contain 
too  much  sulphur.  When  there  is  no  convenience 
for  standing  the  pots  outside,  they  may  be 
placed  in  a  dark  cellar  or  cupboard,  but  must  be 
kept  quite  cool  until  well  rooted.  When  the 
roots  have  reached  the  sides  of  the  pots,  the  first 
batch  may  be  removed  to  produce  early  flowers. 
Do  not  place  them  at  once  in  full  daylight.  A 
good  plan  is  to  place  an  inverted  pot  over  the 
crown  until  the  latter  has  become  green. 
Daring  this  period  they  should  be  kept  cool.  A 
frame,  cool  greenhouse  or  a  window  is  a  suitable 
place  for  them. 

When  they  have  acquired  a  healthy  green 
colour,  place  them  as  close  to  the  glass  as 
possible,  so  that  they  have  the  advantage 
of  full  light  to  induce  a  sturdy  growth. 
Hyacinths  required  for  very  early  flowering 
must  be  given  plenty  of  time  to  accustom  them 
to  bear  great  heat.  In  no  case  must  they  be  at 
once  taken  into  the  forcing  house,  but  from  the 
bed  to  cool  house  or  frame,  then  to  intermediate 
house,  finally  introducing  them  into  the  heat  in 
which  they  are  to  flower.     Those  to 

Flower  at  Christmas 

should  be  potted  in  September  ;  those  for  later 
flowering  may  be  potted  a  month  later.  Never 
attempt  to  force  the  Hyacinth  unduly  by  placing 
it  in  a  high  temperature.     A  temperature  of  70" 


always  look  best  in  masses  ;  if  dotted  about 
here  and  there  they  have  a  most  disappointing 
effect.  Doubtless  many  who  say  they  dislike 
Hj'acinths  do  not  plant  them  as  they  ought  to  be 
planted  for  effect.  C.  Ruse. 


ONE    OF    THE    BROOM-RAPES. 

(Orobasche  Heder.^';.  ) 
At  the  foot  of  Ivy-clad  walls,  where  the  space  is 
often  limited  to  a  very  narrow  border,  which  is  • 
quite  filled  with  the  roots  of  the  Ivy,  few  plants 
will  be  found  to  grow  satisfactorily.  This  pretty 
Broom-rape  is  most  happy  under  such  conditions, 
whether  it  be  in  a  svinny  spot  or  the  north  side  of 
a  wall.  It  is  naturally  parasitic  on  the  roots  of 
the  Ivy,  and  can  soon  be  established  permanently 
by  scattering  the  seeds  among  the  roots  which 
are  near  the  surface.  The  first  growths  from  the 
seeds  attach  themselves  to  the  nearest  roots  of 
the  host  plant,  and  when  they  have  gained  suffi- 
cient strength  will  send  forth  flower-spikes  about 
1  foot  in  height  of  a  purple-brown  colour,  bearing 
a  number  of  beautifully  crimped  flowers  of  a 
lighter  shade.  The  number  of  spikes  produced 
gives  a  succession  of  flower  the  whole  summer, 
and  the  seeds  falling  to  the  ground  are  responsible 
for  its  reappearance  from  year  to  year.  Although 
a  parasite,  it  does  not  appear  to  injure  the  health 
of  the  Ivy  in  any  way  ;  but  perhaps  one  should 
be  cautious  in  using  it  on  very  j'oung  or  weak 
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growing  Ivies.  There  are  several  Orobanohes 
which  are  quite  ornamental,  but  each  requires  a 
special  host  plant  to  support  them. 

K.  J.  Allard. 


THE     ROSE     GARDEN 


THE    WHITE    PASQUE-FLOWER. 

(Anemone  Pulsatilla  yak.  alba.) 
Onk  of  the  most  charming  flowers  of  .-spring  is 
the  common  Pasque-flower  (Anemone  Pulsatilla), 
which  is  common  all  ove*.  Europe  on  dry,  sandy 
or  chalky  soils.  In  gardens  there  are  three  or 
more  varieties,  the  handsomest  and  most  robust 
being  A.  P.  var.  lilaoina.  This  variety  is  of 
easy  cultivation  in  light,  sandy  or  well-drained  i 
soils,  and  makes  a  charming  picture  when  planted 
in  groups  lietween  hardy  Ferns  in  a  soniewliat 
open  border.  The  subject  of  this  note  and  of  the 
illustration  is  a  beautiful  white  variety,  which, 
although  not  so  robust  in  growtli  as  the  above, 
may  be  grown  with  success  in  places  where  the 
type  will  thrive.  In  Kew  (Jardens  it  does  well  on 
the  lower  j)art_of  the  rock  garden^witVa  western 


NOTES     ON     NEW     KOSES. 

{Continued    from   paye    4^1'/.) 
The  Decorative  Rose — Hybrid  Teas. 


M' 


ME.  PAUL  OLIVIER  (Pernet- 
Ducher,  l!l(.)3).  —  This  Rose  has 
proved  very  satisfactory  with  me 
this  year.  There  is  undoubtedly 
much  Tea  blood  in  its  pedigree. 
Pale  flesh  of  the  shade  of  Antoine 
Rivoire,  with  the  centre  sometimes  golden  yellow, 
quite  distinct  and  beautiful.  E.xcellent  button- 
hole flower,  and  on  the  plant  the  contrast  with 
the  foliage  (very  dark)  is  marked.  Tliis  descrip- 
tion hardly  tallies  with  that  found  in  most 
catalogues  that  describe  this  Rose,  as  I  have  not 
found  any  carmine  in  my  flowers  ;  but  I  have 
seen  it  growing  in  a  good  many  nurseries  this 
year,  and  ray  plants  are  true — perhaps  the  climate 


THE   WHITE   PASQUE-FLOWER   (aNBMOKE   PULSATILLA   ALBA). 
(This  is  one  of  the  most  bemUiful  of  the  Wind/lowers.) 


aspect,  planted  in  sandy  loam,  to  which  was 
added  some  mortar  rubbish.  Here  it  has  become 
well  established  and  flowers  freely  every  season. 
The  essential  conditions  necessary  for  all  the 
members  of  this  group  of  the  genus  Anemone  are 
an  open  situation  and  a  deep,  well-drained  soil 
of  a  loamy  nature.  Given  such  conditions  and 
with  healthy  plants  carefully  planted  to  start 
with,  there  seems  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
succeed  in  most  gardens.  The  Pasque-flowers 
may  be  increased  by  means  of  seed,  which  should 
be  sown  as  soon  as  possible  after  it  is  ripe.  If 
the  seeds  are  good,  they  germinate  freely  in  a 
short  time  when  fresh  ;  but  if  kept  until  the 
spring  following,  they  often  lie  dormant  some 
time  before  coming  up,  and  frequently  fail  alto- 
gether. Seeds  should  be  sown  in  pans  of  light, 
sandy  soil,  which  .should  be  placed  in  a  close, 
shady  frame  till  after  thfey  are  up,  when  more  air 
can  be  admitted.  If  the  pans  are  deep  and  the 
seed  is  sown  thinly,  the  seedlings  may  be  left  in 
the  pans  over  the  winter  and  pricked  out  the 
following  spring.  W.  I. 


and  lack  of  sun  may  account  for  the  cliange  in 
colour.     A  good  grower  and  recommended. 

Mme.  Panlint  Bertie:  (Pernet-Uueher,  19U2). — 
This  is  an  excellent  buttonhole  flower  of  good 
shape  but  rather  small,  colour  pale  flesh  of 
a  creamy  tint  with  deep  yellow  almost  orange 
centre  ;  its  special  feature  is,  perhaps,  its  free- 
flowering  habit,  continuing  almost  without  a 
break.  Those  who  want  Roses  for  buttonholes 
should  certainly  try  this  variety. 

Franz  Deegau  (Hinner,  19(12). — This  Rose  im- 
proves on  accjuaintance,  and  has  been  quite  good 
with  me  this  year  ;  the  colour  is  pale  j'ellow 
with  a  golden  yellow  centre ;  it  is,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  one  of  the  best  of  its  colour.  1  prefer  it 
to  man}'  of  like  shades,  at  any  rate.  It  holds  its 
liead  up  and  is  a  good  grower. 

Mine.  Alfred  Sahatier  (Bernai.x,  lilOo). —  1 
referred  to  this  Rose  among  exhibition  varieties, 
so  will  not  say  anything  fm-ther  except  to  add 
that  I  have  out  some  tine  flowers  of  it  (juite 
recently,  and  that  its  deep  pink  colour  is  good 
and  quite  distinct. 


Mrs.  E.  G.  Hill  (Soupert  et  Notting,  1906).— 
Those  who  care  for  Grand  Due  Adolph  de 
Luxembourg  should  grow  this  variety,  as  it  is  of 
similar  colouring,  and  has  the  very  good  point 
(the  lack  of  which  is,  perhaps,  the  only  fault  to 
lind  with  the  Grand  Due)  of  holding  its  flowers 
erect.  The  colour  of  the  inside  ot  the  petals  is 
nearly  white,  just  flushed  with  pink,  and  the 
reverse  or  outside  of  the  petals  is  deep  coral 
red.  It  produces  its  flowers  on  long  stalks,  and 
ihe  buds  are  long  and  pointed,  altogether  a 
promising  variety. 

Mons.  Joseph  Hill  (Pemet-Ducher,  1904). — 
For  shape  this  is  the  best  of  the  yellow  salmon 
pink  Roses  sent  out  in  recent  years  by  this  firm, 
but  the  trade  do  not  appear  to  have  found  out 
the  best  stock  to  suit  it.  Probably  the  seedling 
Briar  is  the  best.  It  takes  very  badly  on  the 
Briar  in  standard  form,  and  good  standards  of  it 
are  scarce.  The  flower  is  of  very  fine  shape,  but 
ihe  plant  does  not  bloom  freely  enougli  for  an 
ideal  garden  Rose  ;  still,  it  is  a  great  favourite 
of  mine. 

Griiss  an  SangerJiauseu. — This  Rose  I  believe 
was  raised  by  Dr.  Miiller,  and  was  sent  out  in 
1905.  It  has  stood  out  very  prominently  with 
me  among  the  new  Roses  in  the  same  beds,  by 
reason  of  its  vivid  colour — a  fine  scarlet,  with  a 
deep  orange  tinge  in  the  red  that  is  not  easy  to 
describe.  It  has  a  fine,  long  bud  and  is  a  very 
good  grower.  It  is  a  Rose  that  has  come  to 
stay,  and  when  better  known  will  become,  I  am 
sure,  very  popular.  The  flowers  are  produced 
singly  on  stalks  of  good  length,  and  it  has 
nothing  in  common  with  Griiss  an  Teplitz. 

John  Rnskin  (Messrs.  Alexander  Dickson  and 
Sons,  1902). — This  Rose  has  been  good  thisautumn, 
anditwas  well  shown  by  the  raisers  at  the  National 
liose  Society's  Autumn  Show.  When  well  grown 
it  makes  a  fine  massive  flower  of  good  quality, 
and  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  included  it  in  my 
list  of  exhibition  varieties.  The  colour  is  bright 
rosj'  carmine  and  quite  distinct. 

Comfi:  de  Wallis  (Schwartz,  1904).— Of  the 
colour  of  Antoine  Rivoire,  this  Rose  was  sent 
out  as  an  improvement  on  that  sort,  but  so  far 
«ith  me  it  is  not  so  good  ;  the  colour,  perhaps, 
has  a  little  more  depth,  but  the  plant  certainly 
is  not  as  free  flowering. 

Marie  Crohier  (Crobier,  1902). — This  is  one  of 
the  numerous  seedlings  of  Caroline  Testout,  and 
by  no  means  the  worst.  It  is  a  deep  pink  in 
colour — China  Rose  as  the  catalogues  have  it — 
the  flowers  are  longer  and  come  with  a  good 
point.  It  is  an  excellent  grower.  I  do  not 
think  it  should  be  lost  sight  of.  I  have  seen  it 
once  or  twice  exhibited  this  season,  but  it  has 
not  generally  found  its  way  into  our  Knglish 
Rose  growers'  catalogues. 

Marquise  deSinety  (Pernet-Ducher,  1906). — As 
shown  by  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  on  more  than 
one  occasion  this  season,  we  have  in  this  Rose 
a  very  fine  variety.  I  have  only  one  plant  of  it, 
which  has  not  grown  too  well,  but  such  flowers 
as  I  have  had  stamp  it  as  something  out  of  the 
common.  It  is  the  best  coloured  of  these  yellow 
Roses — very  deep  orange,  sometimes  shaded 
scarlet  on  the  buds — very  fragrant  and  I  think 
well  enough  of  it  to  increase  my  plants.  If  it 
will  only  grow  we  shall  have  a  fine  bedding  Rose 
of  an  unusually  good  colour. 

Pharisatr  (Hinner,  1902). — There  seems  to  be 
two  distinct  Roses  with  this  name.  One  a  fine 
large  flower  with  good  shell  petals,  pale  silvery 
rose  in  colour,  with  a  deeper  centre.  A  fine 
bloom  took  the  silver  medal  for  the  best  Hybrid 
Tea  in  the  trade  classes  at  the  Saltaire  show,  and 
was  shown  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Dickson  of  Belfast. 
This  flower  has  been  well  shown  throughout  the 
season  by  the  trade  generally,  but  there  is 
another  flower  that  is  quite  distinct,  of  very  fine 
shape,  petals  more  reflexed  and  not  (juite  so 
large  perhaps  ;  it  is  very  beautiful  in  the 
bud  stage.  This,  I  believe,  to  be  the  original 
Pharisaer  as  sent  out  by  Hinner.  A  fine  basket 
was  shown  by  Messrs.  William  Paul  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the   Royal  Horticultural  Society.     I 
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am  interested  to  know  which  Rose  is  Pharisaer. 
They  are  both  good,  but  I  think  I  prefer  Messrs. 
William  Paul's  variety.  Can  any  of  your  readers 
throw  any  liglit  on  the  matter '; 

H.  E.  MOLYNEUX. 


PROPAGATING  ROSES  BY  CUTTINGS. 

Very  few  amateur  gardeners  realise  how  easy  it 
is  to  increase  their  favourite  Roses  by  cuttings. 
As  the  best  time  has  now  arrived  when  it  can  be 
carried  out.  a  few  hints  on  the  subject  may  be 
aeceptiible.  The  bed  should  at  once  be  pre- 
pared, and  the  soil,  if  it  be  clayey  or  heavy, 
receive  an  addition  in  the  way  of  sand  and  road- 
scrapings.  The  best  position  to  select  is  a  spot 
vnidei'  a  m  )rth  wall.  The  cutting  should  be  obtained 
from  wood  of  the  current  year,  but  it  is  essential 
that  it  be  firm  and  well  ripened.  If  possible, 
cut  it  off  with,  a  heel  of  the  parent  stem,  and 
reduce  the  length  to  ab  )ut  S  inches  by  nipping 
the  top.  Do  not 
remove  the  top 
leaves  or  the  eyes, 
although  some  of 
the  latter  are  buried, 
as  they  frequently 
send  up  shoots  when 
the  top  has  been  cut 
ofl'  by  the  frost. 
Insert  the  cutting 
about  two-thirds  its 
length,  and  see  that 
the  soil  is  well 
packed  right  from 
the  base.  This  is 
very  important,  as 
if  any  water  collects 
the  cutting  will  rot : 
also  be  sure  to  have 
a  little  loose  soil  put 
at  the  top,  and  see 
that  it  is  kept  so. 
Many  readers  will 
ask  the  question.  Is 
it  possible  to  propa- 
gate cuttings  taken 
during  pruning  time 
in  March  and  April '.' 
Yes,  it  is,  but  more 
difficult  if  a  dry 
summer  follows,  as 
the  cutting  has  not 
sufficient     roots    to 

keep  it  alive.  In  an  exceptional  season  such 
as  we  have  had  this  year  it  has  been  an  easy 
matter.  The  photograph  shows  a  bud  of 
Dean  Hole,  picked  on  September  28.  The 
writer  inserted  four  cuttings  in  April,  being 
prunings  from  a  standard.  Three  have  grown, 
while  one  of  them  has  made  quite  a  bush  and 
would  have  borne  several  flowers.  The  one 
shown  was  the  only  one  allowed  to  bloom,  as  in 
the  ordinary  way  the  blooms  should  be  picked 
off.  Most  kinds  can  be  propagated,  but  espe- 
cially climbing  varieties.  Transplanting  should 
take  place  the  following  November. 

Arthur  B.  Snell. 

Miirren.  Surrey  Road.  Bournemouth. 

[We  thank  our  correspondent  very  much  for 
his  interesting  note.  Unfortunately,  the  photo- 
graph was  not  suitable  for  reproduction.  —  Ed.] 


he  has  mentioned  are  strangers  to  my  garden,  but 
I  can  endor.ie,  as  far  as  my  experience  carries  me, 
much  that  lie  lias  written  ;  he  certainly  makes  no 
mistake  in  recommending  Betty.  It  requires 
ordinary  culture,  and  if  it  receives  same  (in  a 
season  like  we  have  had)  Betty  is  a  most  beautiful 
Rose.  It  is  a  strong  grower,  and  I  should  like  to 
ask  "  K.  W."  to  name  a  Rose  as  distinct.  May 
I  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  Mr.  Molyneux 
for  his  most  useful  articles  ;  they  supply  a  real 
want,  and  no  doubt  are  much  appreciated  by 
many  others  beside  myself.  C.  A. 

Barroiv  Road,  Streatham  Common,  S.  W. 


from  the  base,  and  the  following  year  the  old 
flowering  shoot  may  be  cut  clean  out  and  the 
others  moderately  shortened.  It  is  the  greatest 
mistake  possible  to  hard  prune  this  Rose,  as  this 
almost  invariably  results  in  profitless  wood 
growths  ;  in  fact,  the  nearer  it  is  grown  as  a 
pillar  Rose  the  better  are  the  results.  Good 
feeding  will  give  size  and  colour  to  the  blooms, 
and  although  it  cannot  be  described  as  a  very 
full  Rose  the  length  and  substance  of  the  petals 
arc  immense,  and  if  out  at  the  right  time  no 
fault  can  be  found  with  its  lasting  properties. 

B.  W.  Price. 
Trelawiiey,  Podsmead  Rotid,  Gloucenter. 


ROSE    J.    B.    CLARK. 

It  may  interest  your  correspondent  Mr.  Edward  ! 
F.  Kemp  and  others   to  hear  my  experience  of ' 
what  he  describes  as   "  that  much  over-praised 
Rose  -J.  15.  Clark."     .\t  first  I  must  confess  I  was 
inclined    to   endorse   hi.s  opinion  that  it   was   a  ' 


RARE 


HYBRID    TEA   ROSE    BETTY. 

In  a  note  on  this  Rose  in  The  (!arden  of  the 
l"2th  ult.  your  readers'  experiences  are  asked  for. 
Your  correspondent  "  E.  W. "  states  that  he  has 
not  grown  Betty,  but  that  his  friends  find  it 
unsatisfactory,  and  that  it  is  a  Rose  that  should 
be  avoided  rather  than  selected.  There  is  no 
disputing  about  tastes,  but  might  1  suggest  that 
his  Rose  friends  evidently  have  not  grown  Betty 
either,  for  if  they  had  they  could  hardly  avoid 
endorsing,  as  I  do,  all  Mr.  Molyneux  has  said  in 
its  favour.  I  have  read  Mr.  Molyneux's  articles 
with  much  interest,  although  many  of  the  Roses 


greatly  over- 
rated Rose 
but  I  have  dis- 
covered how  to 
grow  it  to  ob- 
tain the  best 
results,  and  I 
have  had  some 
really  fine 
blooms  during 
thepastseason, 
both  in  point 
of  size  and 
colour.  In  the 
first  place,  I  do 
not  consider 
that  it  is  what 
is  usually 
described  as 
"good  on 
maidens,"    at 

least  not  in  the  early  part  of  the  season.  The  first 
growths  are  generally  too  strong  and  rank  to 
bear  satisfactory  blooms  if  the  shoots  are  allowed 
to  grow  on  unchecked.  I  make  a  rule  of  pinching 
out  the  tips  when  the  main  stem  has  attained  a 
length  of  .S  feet  to  4  feet.  This  results  in  laterals 
developing  almost  to  the  base,  and  these  have  in 
almost  every  case  bonie  buds  that  have  developed 
into  lovely  blooms  of  the  deep  rich  colour  described 
so  eulogistically  by  the  raisers. 

Such  is  the  extraordinary  vigour  of  this  variety 
that  other  strong  shoots  develop  simultaneously 


REMARKABLE 

ORCHID. 

(.VRACHNANTHE 

ROHAN  IAN  A.) 

{Note  the   twii  different 

ki/tdg  of  flowers  on  the 

same  spike.) 


ROSE    HIAWATHA. 

TiiKRE  need  be  no  reluctance  to  i^laiit  this  Rose 
freely  this  autumn,  as  it  may  be  used  for  any  posi- 
tion where  a  mass  of  brilliant  colour  is  desired. 
Upon  one  year  old  standards,  and  also  upon  one 
year  old  climbing 
plants,  the  flower- 
trusses  this  year 
have  more  than 
satisfied  me,  and  I 
have  great  pleasure 
in  giving  my  ex- 
perience of  it.  I 
thought  some  might 
hesitate  to  plant  it 
after  reading  Mr. 
Molyneux's  note 
in  The  Garden. 
As  often  happens 
with  a  new  Rose 
"V  that  is  shown  well, 

%^^  a  .spurious  stock  is 

"  putuponthe 

market,  but,  of 
course,  that  does 
not  affect  the  true 
stock,  except  to 
o  li  t  a  i  n  a  bad 
name  for  the  Rose. 
Flowering  as  it 
does  when  Crimson 
Rambler  is  on  the 
wane,  it  will  make 
a  beautiful  com- 
panion to  Dorothy 
Perkins  and  Ladj- 
( i  a  y .  These, 
together  with  Mrs. 
F.  W.  Flight,  Blush 
Rambler,  Waltham 
Rambler,  Fclicite 
Perp^tue  and 
Manda's  Triumph, 
make  a  beautiful 
and  varied  collec- 
tion of  late-flowering  ramblers  that  might  be 
profitalily  grouped  together  with  a  view  to  a 
good  effect  later  on.  There  have  been  many 
additions  to  rambling  Roses  during  the  past  few 
years,  and  there  is  now  a  wide  choice.  P. 


A  REMARKABLE  ORCHID. 

(Abachnanthe  rohaniana.) 

This  is  an  Orchid  closely  allied  to  the  Vanda  and 
of  Vanda-like  growth.  An  extraordinar}'  thing 
about  the  plant  i?  that  it  produces  two  different 
kinds  of  flowers  on  the  same  raceme.  The 
raceme  on  the  plant  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  (iurney 
Fowler,  (ilebelands,  South  Woodford,  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  was 
•S  feet  or  4  feet  long,  and  for  two-thfrds  of  its 
length  bore  a  number  of  primrose  -  coloured 
flowers  marked  with  crimson.  At  the  end  of  the 
raceme,  close  to  the  stem  of  the  plant,  were  (as 
may  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  illustration) 
three  flowers  of  rich  yellow  colouring  marked 
with  browniish  spots.  A  first-class  certificate 
was  awarded  by  the  Orchid  committee. 
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GARDENING     FOR     BEGINNERS. 

SIMPLE    HINTS. 


GERANIUM  CUTTINOS.-Most  of 
these  should  now  be  rooted, 
whether  inserted  thickly  in  boxes, 
as  illustrated,  or  several  together 
in  pots.  The  question  naturally 
arises,  Are  they  to  be  potted  off 
singly  in  small  pots  or  left  as  they  are  till 
the  spring '.'  The  space  available  in  the  green- 
house has  to  be  considered  when  deciding  this 
([uestion,  as  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  potting  them,  for  nnieli  better  plants 
would  be  the  result  b}'  the  bedding  out  season. 
If  placed  thickly  on  the  shelves,  beyond  an 
occasional  watering  to  keep  the  soil  moist  and 
removing  decayed  leaves,  they  will  require  little 
ur  no  attention. 

URAPES  XOT  RIPENING.— It  has  been  a 
bad  season  for  (irapes  in  greenhouses,  owing  to 
the  dull,  damp  weather  that  has  characterised 
the  past  summer.  When  the  Amines  are  in  a  cold 
greenhouse,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  do  any- 
thing to  help  them  other  than  by  having  a  small 
oil-stove  placed  in  the  house  in  the  evening,  so 
tliat  the  moisture  may  be  dispelled  and  the 
atmosphere  made  drier.  However,  something 
may  be  done  hy  keeping  the  shoots  well  thinned 
out,  so  that  whatever  sunlight  and  dry  air  there 
may  be  may  have  free  access  to  the  berries.  If 
the  greenhouse  is  heated,  then  something  more 
may  be  done.  Sufficient  heat  must  be  kept  in 
the  pipes  throughout  the  daj'  and  night  during 
dull,  cold  weather.  By  keeping  the  pipes  warm 
during  the  daytime,  one  is  enabled  to  admit  air 
even  on  damp  da3's.  If  there  is  heat  in  the 
pipes,  the  moist  air  from  outdoors  becomes  drj' 
and  warm  soon  after  entering  and  the  ripening  of 
tlie  Grapes  is  assisted,  %\  hereas,  if  the  moist  air 
were  admitted  without  the  water  pipes  being 
heated,  it  would  do  a  great  deal  more  harm  than 
good.  It  is  in  such  a  season  as  the  past  has  been 
that    the   owner   of   a   small   greenhouse,    if   he 


attempts  to  grow  (irapes  there,  is  apt  to  feel 
disgusted  at  his  failures  ;  but  then,  luckily, 
such  weather  as  we  have  experienced  during 
the  past  summer  may  be  re- 
garded as  unusual.  Where  so 
many  make  a  mistake  is  in  not 
making  "  hay  while  the  sun 
.=;hines,"  if  one  may  so  put  it, 
or,  in  other  words,  in  not 
taking  full  advantage  of  the 
sun-heat  when  it  is  available. 
During  May,  June  and  July, 
when  the  weather  on  the  whole 
is  generally  sunny  and  the 
Vines  are  making  their  growth 
and  the  bunches  are  developing, 
the  cold  greenhouse  should  be 
closed  early  in  the  afternoon 
while  the  sun  is  shining  on  it, 
say,  about  half-past  two  or 
three  o'clock,  earlier  or  later 
according  to  the  heat  of  the 
sun.  The  house  then  becomes 
quite  warm,  and  if  the  floor 
and  path  are  moistened  an 
atmosphere  conducive  to  quick 
growth  is  provided  ;  in  fact,  it 
IS  what  is  commonly  known  as 
a  ' '  growing "'  atmosphere.  By 
thus  closing  the  house  earl\' 
the  growth  of  the  Vines  and 
bunches  is  hastened,  and  Vines 
so  treated  have  a  great  advan- 
tage over  others  neglected  in 
this  particular.  The  eidvantage 
shows  itself  in  an  earlier  ripen- 
ing of  the  <  Trapes,  and  in  a 
season  like  the  past  the  earlier  the  Grapes  began 
to  colour,  the  better  chance  they  had  of  ripening. 

FIBROUS-ROOTED  BEGONIAS.— There  are 
two    distinct    groups   of   these   plants— namely. 


those  with  fibrous  roots  and  those  with  bulbs. 
The  tibrous-rooted  or  tufted  varieties  require  the 
most  attention   to  keep  them  during  the  winter. 


CEK.^NH'M    CUTTINUS    ITT    IN    BOXES    IN  ADIitJST  AKE    NOW 

{Then  inay 


thcr  be  left  like  this  throughout  the  winter  or  potted  up  singly  in 
yniall  pots.) 


liECONIAS    IN    THK    FLOWKK    ISEDS    SHOULD    HE    TAKEN    I'!"    AND    I'OTTED. 

(071  the  left  is  the  plant  as  taken  up ;  on  the  right  the  plant  cut  back  and  potted.) 


A  few  plants  must  be  potted  up  now  to  furnish 
material  for  cuttings  or  division  in  spring.  The 
long  growths  can  be  removed  from  the  plants. 
This  will  induce  the  production  of  new  growths 
from  the  base.  Stand  them  in  a  light  and  fairly 
dry  position  in  the  greenliouse. 

TUBEROUS  -  ROOTED  BEGONIAS.  —  The 
tuberous  varieties — that  is,  those  with  a  bulb — can 
lie  kept  in  sand  or  old  potting  soil  during  the 
winter.  When  lifted  from  the  beds  the  old  stems 
should  not  be  broken  off.  Pack  the  plants  closely 
together  in  boxes  about  t)  inches  deep  and  place 
them  in  a  frame.  Here  the  growths  will  decay 
gradually,  after  which  the  boxes  can  be  removed 
to  a  shed  where  frost  does  not  penetrate.  The 
soil  still  adhering  to  the  bulbs  can  be  carefully 
rubbed  off  as  time  permits. 

LIFTING   AND  STORING  DAHLIAS.— As 

the  plants  continue  to  flower  late  in  the  season, 
xinless  the  ground  where  they  are  growing  is 
required,  it  is  better  to  defer  lifting  the  tubers 
until  the  growths  are  cut  by  frost.  Previous 
to  lifting  the  roots  carefully  label  each  one, 
and  cut  down  the  stems  to  within  1  foot 
of  the  ground.  A  digging  fork  is  the  most 
suitable  tool  for  lifting.  Be  careful  not  to 
break  or  twist  the  tubers.  A  frost -proof  shed 
or  cellar  is  a  suitable  place  to  store  them,  but 
failing  this  put  them  under  the  greenhouse 
stage.  Spread  a  thin  layer  of  soil  or  ashes  on  the 
floor  ;  on  this  place  the  roots  thickly  together, 
and  sprinkle  similar  material  over  the  tubers 
until  they  are  practically  covered.  Beyond 
inspecting  them  once  a  month  to  see  that  they 
are  not  too  wet  or  too  drj'  they  will  require  no 
attention  until  spring.  On  light  soils  in  sheltered 
positions  the  roots  are  sometimes  covered  with  a 
few  inches  of  ashes  and  left  in  the  ground  all  the 
winter.  On  the  whole,  we  think  it  is  better  to  lift 
the  roots,  for  we  do  not  want  to  see  the  same 
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DAHLIA    ROOTS   SHOULll    BE    STORED    IN    BOXKS 
AND    COVERED    WITH    SOIL. 

coloured  Dahlia  in  the  same  place  year  after  year, 
and  in  addition  Dahlias  are  gross  feeders,  and 
lifting  them  permits  of  the  ground  heing  dug  and 
manured,  even  if  they  are  grown  in  the  same 
place  a  second  year. 

PLANTING  aA.KX.\TION  L.IYERS.  —When 
these  are  well  rooted,  whicli  will  be  in  from 
six  weeks  to  eight  weeks  after  la3'ering,  the  stem 
connecting  the  layer  and  the  parent  plant  should 
be  severed.  In  a  few  days  the  layers  (now 
separate  plants)  will  be  ready  for  lifting. 
Whether  the  young  plants  are  to  be  transferred 
straight  to  the  beds  where  they  are  to  flower,  or 
be  potted  up  and  wintered  in  a  cold  frame,  is  the 
first  point  to  consider.  Both  methods  have  their 
adherents.  If  the  soil  of  the  garden  is  naturally' 
heavy  the  plants  will  be  safer  in  a  cold  frame. 

Lifting  the  Layers  for  Potfhr/. — If  the  soil  is 
dry  water  the  plants  well  the  day  before  lifting. 
Take  them  up  with  a  trowel,  retaining 
a  nice  ball  of  soil  round  the  roots. 
The  soil,  it  will  be  noticed,  has  all 
been  taken  aw  ay  from  the  layer  illus- 
trated, to  show  the  roots  distinctly. 
This,  however,  must  not  be  done  in 
practice,  or  the  plants  will  suffer. 
For  single  plants  .3J-inch  (fiO-size)  pots 
can  be  used  ;  they  may  also  be  potted 
in  pairs  in  5-inch  (4S-size)  pots.  A 
good  potting  soil  at  this  period  of  their 
growth  consists  of  three-parts  fibrous 
loam,  one  part  well-decayed  leaf-mould, 
adding  plenty  of  coarse  .sand  or  road 
grit.  If  flowers  are  required  for  exhi- 
bitiiin  the  plants  are  wintered  in  a 
cold  frame,  the  pots  plunged  to  the 
rim  in  ashes.  The  beginning  of  March 
tliey  are  shifted  into  a  larger  size  pot. 

Flantiinj  Outdoors.  — Carnations  re- 
quire a  deeply-dug  rich  soil  to  grow 
tliem  to  perfection.  They  will  grow  in 
most  soils ;  but,  like  all  plants,  do 
better  in  some  soils  than  in  others. 
A  few  weeks  previous  to  planting  the 
beds  or  borders  should  be  deeply  dug 
and  enriched  with  well-decayed  manure. 
\  small  bed  or  border  of  Carnations 
on  the  lawn  of  a  suburban  garden  is, 


to  my  mind,  very  much  more  pleasing  than 
(ieraniums,  and  infinitely  less  trouble  to  culti- 
vate, especially  during'  the  winter.  A  foot 
to  l.i  inches  apart  is  a  good  distance  to  plant 
them. 

PREPARING  FOR  .SPRING.— As  soon  as 
the  beds  and  Ijorders  are  cleared  of  summer 
bedding  plants,  the  ground  should  be  dug  and 
prepared  for  spring-flowering  plants  and  buUis. 
The  earlier  this  is  done  the  better  will  the  plants 
make  root  in  tlie  fresh  soil  before  winter.  Bullis 
are  often  planted  between  Wallflowers,  i&c. ,  with 
excellent  results.  The  Darwin  and  May-flowering 
Tulips  are  particularly  suitable  for  this  purpose. 
A  bed  of  Tulips  or  Daffodils  is  a  pretty  sight  in 
.spring,  but  the  soil  is  bare  all  the  winter.  This 
can  be  remedied  by  planting  spring-flowering 
subjects  thinly  over  the  ground  and  growing 
bulbs  between. 

Wallflowers. — In  gardens,  large  and  small 
alike,  the  Wallflower  is  a  well-nigh  indispensal>le 
plant  for  spring  bedding.  The  colours  of  tlie 
flowers  are  rich  and  brilliant.  (^)uite  a  inimber  of 
new  shades  have  been  introduced  in  recent yeais. 
One  of  the  best  dark  red  varieties  is  Vidciiu, 
dwarf  and  sturdy  in  habit ;  Cloth  of  Gold,  rich 
yellow  ;  Faerie  (i)ueen,  lemon  yellow,  are  good  ; 
and  there  are  sorts  with  purple,  apricot  and 
almost  white  flowers.  When  lifting  the  plants 
to  transfer  them  to  tlieir  flowering  quarters  ('are 
must  be  taken  to  lift  tbe  roots  with  a  nice  ball  of 
soil,  as  illustrated.  Water  the  plants  the  day 
previous  to  moving  and  also  after  planting  if  the 
ground  is  dry.  When  growing  in  bleak  and 
open  positions  it  is  advisable  to  protect  Wall- 
flowers with  Bracken  or  branches  of  Yew  during 
severe  weather. 

■  Polyanthus  and  Primroses. — These  are  among 
the  hardiest  of  spring-flowering  plants.  For 
spring  bedding  seedling  plants  of  Polyanthus  are 
largely  grown.  The  seeds  are  sold  in  separate 
colours  and  come  remarkably'  true  in  good  strains. 
If  thought  desirable  a  few  of  the  best  of  the 
previous  year's  seedlings  may  be  grown  on  for  the 
centre  of  the  beds.  The  seedlings  raised  last 
spring  are  already  pushing  up  a  few  flower- 
heads.  A  little  shade  will  not  harm  them  in 
the  least. 

Paimes  and  Violas. — The  former  are  largely 
propagated  from  seeds,  the  latter  from  cuttings 
and  division.  With  us  the  Pansies  already  ha\e 
a  few  flowers  open.  If  the  mild  weather  con- 
tinues many  more  may  lie  expected.     In  the  case 


of  Violas  it  is  better  to  use  tlie  divided  plants 
for  spring  bedding,  as  they  flower  earlier  than 
those  propagated  from  cuttings  this  autumn. 

BULBS  GROWN  IN  THE  HOME.— If,  as 
was  advised  about  a  month  ago,  bulbs  were  put 
in  ornamental  vases  filled  with  prepared  fibre, 
they  ought  to  be  fairly  well  rooted  now.  and,  if 
no  water  has  been  given  since  the  bulbs  were  put 
in  the  fibre,  it  may  oe  well  to  examine  them  now, 
for  a  little  water  will  probably  be  needed,  espe- 
cially if  the  room  in  which  they  are  kept  is  a 
warm  one.     One  of  the  secrets  of  growing  these 


SHOWING    HOW    A    CARNATION    LAYER    FORMS    ROOTS. 

{The  rtioted  laifi'ra  inati  he  potted  or  planted  in  beda.) 


WALLFLOWERS    ARE    NOW    I'LANTED    IN    BEDS   TOR 
A   SPRINl!   DISPLAY. 

(Then  oi'ijht  to  be  tranttplanted  carefullif  ivitlt  a  lartfe 
'^balt"  of  soil  aft  shown.) 

flowers  in  the  home  really  well  is  to  wait  until 
they  are  properly  rooted  before  bringing  them  to 
the  light.  It  is  far  better  to  leave  them  in  the 
dark  a  week  or  two  longer  than  to  bring  them  to 
the  window  before  they  have  many  roots.  If 
they  are  really  well  rooted  before  being  dis- 
tributed, it  is  astonishing  how  quickly  the^' 
progress  when  given  light  and  more  air.  There 
is  an  extraordinary  difference  between  plants 
given  as  much  air  as  the  weather 
conditions  will  allow  and  those  grown 
in  a  close,  stuffy  room  away  from  the 
window.  It  is  astonishing  how  well 
these  plants  can  be  grown  in  an  ordinary- 
living-room,  providing  they  are  kept 
near  an  open  window  during  the  day. 

A  HINT  ON  PLANTING  ROSES. 
In  planting  Roses  many  beginners 
make  the  great  mistake  of  just  digging 
a  hole  in  which  to  put  the  plant.  The 
soil  in  the  hole  is  disturbed  and 
loosened  and  made  congenial  to  the 
roots  of  the  Roses,  it  is  true,  yet  the 
surrounding  soil  of  the  border  is  more 
or  less  impervious  to  them.  This, 
hov\ever,  is  not  the  chief  drawback. 
When  a  hole  is  simply  dug  in  this 
way,  water  collects  there  during  the 
winter  months  and  the  roots  are  very 
liable  to  decay.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  this  method  of  planting  is  respon- 
sible for  many  losses  of  newly-planted 
Roses.  It  is  a  tar  better  plan  to  dig 
over  all  that  part  of  the  border  that  is 
to  be  replanted,  so  that  all  the  soil  is 
equally  disturbed.  When  a  Rose  is 
planted  here  and  there,  as  large  a  hole 
as  possible  ought  to  be  dug. 
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HERBS    IN    THE    KITCHEN. 

1AM  induced  b}'  your  interesting  article  in 
The  Garden  of  the  7th  ult.  on  "  The 
Herb  Border  "  to  send  j-ou  a  few  lines  in 
respect  of  the  use  of  herbs  in  the  kitchen, 
especially  in  connexion  with  vegetable 
cookery.  It  is  a  subject  to  which  I  have 
given  much  attention  for  some  time  past,  both  in 
England  and  abroad,  and  now  I  have  culinary 
herbarium  under  my  personal  care  in  my  garden 
at  Ealing.  In  my  various  works  upon  cookery  I 
have  endeavoured  to  show  how,  by  judicious 
selections  from  the  herb  beds,  flavours  of  soups 
and  stews  can  be  pleasantly  diversified,  and  the 
characteristics  of  certain  vegetables  more  fully 
developed.  As  you  say,  of  late,  unfortunately, 
the  herb  border  has  not  received  the  attention 
that  was  formerly  bestowed  upon  it,  and  many 
\arieties  of  herbs  have  in  consequence  slipped 
out  of  general  cultivation.  This  probably  has 
been  more  the  fault  of  the  cook  than  of  the  gar- 
dener, for,  naturall}'  enough,  the  latter  will  not 
waste  time  and  space  upon  the  rearing  of  plants 
which  are  never  asked  for.  Hence  it  is  that 
we  now  see  but  rarely  Chives,  Chervil,  Purslain, 
Summer  Savoury,  Tarragon,  Burnet,  Rosemary 
and  Sweet  Basil  in  English  gardens. 

Continuing  the  custom  handed  down  from 
olden  time,  our  cooks  still  use  Mint  with  lamb, 
green  Peas  and  new  Potatoes ;  Thyme  and 
Marjoram  in  the  stuiting  they  make  for  veal  and 
hares  :  Sage  with  ducks,  geese  and  pork  ;  and 
Fennel  with  mackerel.  Specialists,  too,  in  the 
preparation  of  turtle  soup  recognise  the  value  of 
Sweet  Basil  in  their  flavouring,  the  true 
assaisonnement  a  la  tortue  being  made  of  that 
herb,  with  Marjoram,  Thj'me  and  Bay  leaf.  But 
in  fen-  kitchens  is  Summer  Savoury  (Sarriette) 
used  with  Broad  Beans :  Basil  in  cooking 
Tomatoes  ;  Rosemarj'  in  seasoning  poultr}-, 
particularly  for  the  poulet  a  la  casserole  ;  Purslain 
(Pourpier)  as  a  garnish  in  vegetable  soups  ; 
Chervil  (Cerfeuil)  in  salads  and  fish  sauces,  or 
Ravigote — a  blend  of  Burnet,  Chives,  Tarragon 
and  Parsley — for  a  like  purpose.  Then  do  we 
often  get  a  "true  sauce  verte  with  salmon,  trout. 
\'e. .  for  which  Chervil,  Chives,  Tarragon  and 
Cress  have  been  selected  :  or  Green  Butter 
similarly  seasoned. 

Chives  (Ciboule)  ought  to  be  grown  in  every 
kitchen  garden,  for  they  supply  a  delicate  flavour 
of  Onion  in  omelettes,  salads,  &c. ,  without  after- 
effects which  many  consider  regrettable.  Chervil 
makes  an  effective  trimming  for  cold  dishes,  but 
owing  to  its  delicacy  does  not  retain  its  freshness 
as  well  as  Parsley.  Purslain,  because  of  the 
nutty  crispness  of  its  leaf,  is  welcome  in  soups  ; 
it  also  can  be  cooked  like  Spinach,  and  is  nice  in 
that  form  with  poached  eggs. 

It  is  amusing  to  see  in  the  lists  of  herbs  given 
in  English  handbooks  on  gardening  and  seeds- 
men's catalogues  the  word  Sorrel,  for  assuredly 
the  proper  place  for  its  entry  is  among  vege- 
tables :  I  mean  to  say  that  it  has  just  as  much 
right  as  Spinach  for  a  place  in  that  classification. 
Cooked  in  the  same  manner  as  Spinach,  it  makes 
an  excellent  accompaniment  for  veal  and  pork. 
It  may  be  blended  with  Spinach  in  half  or  one- 
third  proportion,  and  served  as  an  entremets 
garnished  with  fleurons  of  puff  pastry,  while  in 
association  with  eggs  cooked  in  various  ways 
it  is  delicious,  being  constantly  in  request 
at  restaurants  in  France  and  Belgium  in  that 
form. 

Touching  Bay  leaf,  mentioned  «  propos  of  turtle 
herbs,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  French 
word  for  this  shrub,  Laurier,  is  often  mis- 
translated Laurel,  by  which  the  reader  may  be 
led  to  think  that  the  ornamental  garden  shrub  is 
indicated.  This  is  a  grave  mistake.  The  Laurel 
of  cookery  comes  from  the  Bay  tree  (Laurus 
nobilis),  the  leaves  of  which  are  harmless,  possess- 
ing an  aromatic  scent  not  unlike  Cinnamon.    The 


garden  Laurel,  on  the  other  hand  (Cerasus 
I-auro-cerasus)  is  a  Cherrj'  containing  prussic 
acid,  and  not  to  be  used  in  the  kitchen  at  all 
for  fear  of  accidents.  The  French  word  Pimpre- 
nelle — the  name  by  which  a  favourite  herb  in 
salads  is  known  abroad — has  been  mistaken 
by  some  writers  for  the  English  Pimpernel. 
This  is  another  dangerous  error,  for  the  latter 
plant  is  poisonous.  The  correct  translation  is 
Burnet. 

In  respect  of  the  cultivation  of  kitchen  herbs, 
my  experience  is  as  follows  :  Tarragon,  Chives, 
Mint,  Rosemary,  Marjoram,  Sage,  Thyme  and 
Fennel  should  be  procured  on  their  roots  and 
planted  in  the  earl\-  spring  ;  but  Chervil,  Sweet 
Basil,  Summer  Savoury,  Purslain,  Burnet  and 
Parsle}'  should  be  raised  from  seed.  I  have 
grown  mine  from  seed  sown  in  the  spring, 
specialities  being  the  Cerfeuil  frisc,  a  very 
decorative  Chervil:  Pourpier  dore  a  large  feuille, 
also  C'laytone  de  Cube,  the  former  a  summer  and 
the  latter  a  winter  variety  of  Purslain.  For 
Sorrel  I  selected  Oseille  large  de  Belleville,  a 
really  excellent  strain,  not  too  acid. 

Wi/ivm.  A.  Kensey  Herbei;t. 


WATERCRESS. 

I  AM  herewith  sending  you  a  sample  of  Water- 
cress grown  behind  a  north  wall,  and  I  think  you 
will  agree  that  they  make  a  very  welcome 
addition  to  the  various  kinds  of  salad  plants  that 
may  be  grown  by  simple  means.  The  bed  from 
which  these  were  taken  was  planted  in  March. 
Cutting  commenced  in  ilay  and  has  continued 
until  the  present  time  ;  there  is  a  prospect  of 
plenty  until  frost  comes.  The  soil  is  about 
4  inches  or  5  inches  deep,  consisting  of  ordinary 
leaf-soil  and  refuse  from  the  pottLng-bench  passed 
through  a  coarse  sieve.  The  only  secret  is  to 
give  a  good  watering  overhead  once  a  day,  or,  if 
a  hot,  dry  day,  perhaps  twice  with  clear  water. 
No  manure  or  stimulant  of  any  kind  is  used.  I 
may  say  that  the  gardens  here  are  within  half  a 
mile  ot  the  sea,  they  lie  high,  and  are  exposed  to 
the  north  and  east.  My  experience  proves,  I 
think,  that  those  who  have  no  stream  or  other 
water  maj-  still  have  good  Watercress. 

H.  Reynolds. 

Scrathy  Hall  Gardens,  Great   Yarmouth. 

[An  excellent  lot  of  Watercress  accompanied 
our  correspondent's  most  interesting  note. — Ed.] 


WINTERING    CARROTS,    TURNIPS 
AND    BEET. 

To  keep  Carrots  fresh  and  sweet  I  know  of  no 
lietter  plan  than  to  lay  them  in  trenches  in  some 
out-of-the-waj'  spot  and  where  they  are  free 
from  drip.  I  have  for  many  years  adopted  this 
plan  with  every  satisfaction.  Turnips  and  Beet, 
too,  winter  well  if  treated  in  the  same  way.  All 
that  we  do  is  to  select  a  piece  of  land  in  the  open 
or  on  some  con\-enient  border,  and  dig  out  a 
small  trench  just  deep  enough  to  bury  the  roots. 
The  Carrots  are  then  dug  up  with  the  fork  and 
taken  to  the  place  prepared  for  them,  and  then 
put  close  together  in  the  trench  and  covered  with 
the  soil  as  the  work  proceeds  for  opening  out  the 
next  trench,  and  so  on  until  all  have  been  made 
secure. 

Turnips  and  Beet  are  stored  exactly  in  the 
same  wa}-.  The  tops  are  left  on  the  roots,  as 
these  atibrd  some  amount  of  protection  during 
the  winter.  In  very  severe  weather  a  small 
quantity  of  long  litter  or  Bracken  is  placed  over 
the  lot.  I  ma}-  mention  that  the  tip  of  the  root 
is  buried  about  2  inches  beneath  the  soil.  By 
this  way  of  wintering  the  above-mentioned  roots 
they  keep  sweet  and  crisp  until  very  late  in 
spring.  I  have  had  Carrots  and  Beet  firm 
under  a  north  wall  till  the  outside  earl}- 
crops  have  been  read}'  for  use.  I  feel  sure 
those  who  try  the  above  plan  of  ^vinte^ing 
Carrots,  Turnips,  &c. ,  will  be  more  than  satisfied 
with  the  results. 

Wrotham  Park.  H.  Markham 
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FOR     THE    SOUTH    AND    SOUTH 

MIDLANDS. 

Flower   Garden. 

LOBELIA  CARDINALIS.  —  In  districts 
where  this  cannot  be  left  out  it 
should  now  lie  lifted,  the  flower-stems 
cut  ofl'  and  the  roots  laid  in  a  cold 
.J  frame  and  covered  with  some  light 
soil,  or  they  may  be  put  into  boxes 
for  the  winter.  It  is  often  a  troublesome  plant 
to  bring  through  the  winter,  and  where  it  can  be 
left  out  it  does  better  outdoors,  covering  the 
crowns  with  sifted  coal  ashes  ;  with  such  protec- 
tion it  will  stand  15°  of  frost.  Many  other  plants 
that  suffer  from  damp  during  winter  may  easily 
be  kept  if  they  are  covered  with  heaps  of  ashes. 
Hardy  Plants  in  ]\'iiitir. — Many  things  are, 
I  believe,  lost  through  cutting  off  the  old 
flowering  stems  too  closely.  The}-  are  often 
hollow,  and  thus  conduct  the  wet  into  the  crown 
of  the  plant.  Here  we  leave  the  old  stems  and 
foliage  of  many  herbaceous  plants  on  all  winter. 
If  the  old  flowering  heads  are  shortened  back 
they  are  not  untidy,  and  the  liorders  do  not  look 
so  bare  all  winter. 

Till  Planting  of  BuUi"  should  now  be  com- 
pleted as  soon  as  possible.  Spanish  and  English 
Iris  are  planted  in  clumps  in  the  mixed  border, 
also  in  the  reserve  garden  for  cutting. 

Hardy  Fruit. 

Bafjtlirrri^s. — Fresh  plantations  of  Raspberries 
should  now  be  made,  they  are  often  allowed  to 
occupy  the  same  position  for  a  great  number  of 
years  ;  this  is  a  great  mistake,  as  they  pay  for  a 
frequent  change  of  ground.  They  are  planted  in 
lines  (i  feet  apart ;  before  planting  the  posts  and 
wires  should  be  fixed  for  training.  In  the  spring- 
time the  fresh-planted  canes  are  cut  down  to  the 
ground.  Raspberries  enjoy  liberal  top-dressing 
of  half-decayed  leaves  and  well-rotted  manure. 

Cullinyx  of  good  sorts  may  now  be  put  in  on  a 
north  border  ;  the  buds  should  not  be  removed 
from  the  base  of  Black  Currant  cuttings. 

Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Early  Pot  Vines. — Where  early  Vines  are 
grown  in  pots,  they  should  now  be  pruned  and 
got  ready  for  introducing  to  the  forcing  house. 
The  drainage  of  the  pots  should  be  seen  to,  and 
some  of  the  top  soil  removed  from  the  pots  and 
replaced  with  fresh  loam,  to  which  some  lime 
rubbi.sh  and  a  little  bone-meal  or  Vine  manure 
may  be  added.  The  pots  should  be  stood  in 
the  beds  on  brick  piers,  at  such  a  height  that  they 
may  be  surrounded  with  a  hotbed  of  Oak  or 
Beech  leaves  to  maintain  a  bottom-heat  of  ti.)° 
to  70". 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Cyclamen  sown  during  August  are  now  ready 
for  pricking  off  into  shallow  pans  of  light  rich  soil. 
They  should  be  kept  near  the  glass,  in  a  moist 
atmosphere,  and  a  temperature  of  .)0°  to  .lo", 
ventilating  carefully  on  favourable  occasions. 
The  best  remedy  for  the  attacks  of  a  mite  to 
which  they  are  subject  is  to  dip  the  plants  in 
Tobacco  water. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Cahhaye. — Beds  planted  as  advised  in  a  former 
calendar  should  be  examined  and  any  blanks 
made  up  from  the  seed  beds.  If  slugs  are 
troublesome,  surround  the  plants  with  sifted 
ashes,  and  dust  with  soot  and  lime.  Another 
planting  of  Cabbage  may  now  be  made,  ground 
that  has  carried  a  crop  of  Potatoes  being  suit- 
able. It  should  be  levelled  with  the  digging 
fork,  working  in  a  dressing  of  fresh  lime. 

Horse  Radish. — This  pays  for  good  cultiva- 
tion, and  should  be  replanted  every  third  or 
fourth  year,  trenching  the  ground  deeply  for  it. 
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Pieces  of  root  about  6  inches  long  make  suitable 
"  sets  "  for  planting.  Anj'  manure  used  should 
be  put  well  down. 

John  Coctts. 
(Gardener  to  Sir  T.  Dyke  Aoland,  Bart. ) 
Kilkrlon  Gardens,  E.xeler. 


FOR    THE    NORTH   AND    NORTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Plants  Undek  Glass. 
KiCHARr>L\s. — If  these  plants  are  intended  to 
produce  flowers  in  December  and  January,  they 
should  now  occupy  a  position  close  to  the  glass 
in  a  light,  airj'  house  having  a  temperature  of 
55°  to  60'^.  Plants  retained  in  their  pots  answer 
this  purpose  more  readily  than  those  planted  out 
and  recently  lifted,  and  for  the  present  the  latter 
may  remain  in  frames  from  which  frost  is 
excluded.  As  they  become  well  rooted  the}'  are 
fed  freely  with  liquid  manure. 

Cyclamen. — If  the  seedlings  are  strong  enough, 
they  nia3'  be  placed  in  pans  half  filled  with  clean 
crocks,  on  which  place  a  laj'er  of  fibrous  loam, 
filling  up  with  a  light  mi.xture  of  loam,  leaf-soil 
and  sand.  Water  well  as  transplanted  and 
return  to  a  warm  house,  keeping  close  to  the 
glass.     Syringe  lightly  several  times  daily. 

Bulbs  for  Early  Forcing. — The  earliest  potted 
bulbs  of  Roman  Hyacinths  and  Narcissi  should 
now  be  sufhciently  rooted  to  enable  them  to  be 
moved  from  the  bed  in  which  they  have  been 
plunged  to  a  cold  frame,  where  the}'  can  be 
shaded  for  a  few  days  until  the  new  growth  has 
become  green  and  hardened.  Best  results  are 
gained  from  steady  forcing.  A  temperature  of 
50"  to  55°  will  be  suitable,  with  an  increase  as 
growth  develops. 

Fruits  Under  Glass. 
Peaches.  — The  trees  for  producing  the  earliest 
crop  should  now  be  attended  to,  and  any  old 
wood  not  required  be  removed.  Remove  old  ties 
and  gather  the  branches  into  bundles  for  the 
purpose  of  washing  the  roof  and  to  allow  free 
access  without  injury  to  the  buds.  Limewash 
the  walls  and  paint  the  trees  with  a  solution  of 
Gishurst  Compound,  worked  with  clay  or  soot  to 
the  consistencj'  of  paint.  Remove  tlie  loose 
surface  soil  from  the  border  and  top-dress  with 
good  loam,  lime  rubble  and  wood  ashes  mixed 
together.  Keep  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  as 
eool  as  possible  at  present,  ventilating  freely 
until  the  trees  have  started  into  growth. 

Hardy  Froit. 
Home-raised  Bash  Fruits. — A  few  cuttings  put 
in  yearly  will  keep  the  stock  replenished,  for 
replacing  cankered  or  worn-out  bushes.  For 
Currants  and  Gooseberries,  select  for  cuttings 
medium-sized  pieces  of  straight  wood,  leaving  a 
heel  of  older  wood  to  each  cutting.  Rub  out  the 
lower  buds  of  Red  and  White  Currants  and 
Gooseberries  to  prevent  the  formation  of  suckers, 
leaving  the  buds  intact  on  Black  Currant 
cuttings.  Shorten  to  the  length  of  about  1  foot 
and  take  out  a  trench  7  inches  or  8  inches  deep, 
leaving  a  solid  side  against  which  to  place  the 
cuttings,  taking  care  that  they  rest  firmly  on  the 
bottom.  Fill  in  with  soil  and  tread  firmly, 
afterwards  giving  a  good  watering  to  settle  the 
soil  round  the  cuttings. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Letthce. — The  means  for  protecting  Lettuce 
grown  in  the  open  should  be  completed.  Frames 
may  be  placed  over  the  plants,  or  they  may  be 
carefully  lifted  and  placed  close  together.  Prick 
out  small  Lettuce  in  pits  for  spring  use,  affording 
abundance  of  air  on  all  favourable  occasions. 

Sprinp  Cahlinrie. — There  is  still  time  to  plant 
a  second  breadth  of  Cabbages  for  succeeding  the 
earlier  batch,  where  for  some  reason  or  other  it 
has  not  been  possible  to  plant  earlier.  Select 
the  strongest  plants  for  this  purpose. 

W.  H.  Lambert. 
(Gardener  to  Earl  Grey. ) 

Hoivick,  Norlh%Linherland. 
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RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answers.— r^  Editor  intemla 
to  make  THE  OARUEN  help/til  to  all  readers  who  desire 
assistance,  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  rnny 
be,  and  with  that  object  unit  )nake  a  special  feature  of  th^ 
"Answers  to  Correspondents"  column.  All  communica. 
tions  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  ityritten  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  THE 
Garden,  SO,  Tamstock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W.C.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the 
paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should 
be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


I  I  OWKK     GARDEN. 
Plants  in  shady  eopner  (F.  C.  W.).— 

Of  all  trees  Beech  is  tlie  most  difficult  to  plant 
under  with  any  satisfaction,  for  it  has  so  many 
surface  roots.  Still,  as  wo  understand  all  the 
trees  are  in  the  road  and  not  in  the  garden, 
perhaps  their  roots  are  not  troublesome.  Gne  of 
the  best  plants  for  a  shady  spot  in  light  soil  is 
Solomon's  Seal.  St.  .lohn's  Wort  (Hypericum 
moserianum)  is  also  excellent;  this  may  be  clipped 
and  soon  forms  an  attractive  evergreen  ground 
covering.  Ivy,  too,  would  succeed.  Then  there 
are  Periwinkle,  Berberis  Darwini,  Ferns, 
.Japanese  Anemones  and  Lilium  crooeum  (Orange 
Lily).  It  is  important  to  have  the  soil  prepared 
as  well  as  possible  in  the  first  place;  a  great 
deal  depends  upon  this. 

Lawn  from  seed  (//.  /. ).— It  would  be 
better  to  dig  the  ground  two  spits  deep,  and 
after  this  has  been  done  spread  some  manure  on 
the  surface  and  dig  it  in.  When  making  a  lawn 
from  seed,  it  is  important  to  have  a  good  depth 
of  soil,  otherwise  the  grass  never  makes  the  same 
progress.  Trenching  is  done  in  the  autumn 
because  it  is  most  convenient,  the  ground  at 
that  time  being  bare.  By  trenching  in  autumn 
the  soil  is  left  rough  and  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  elements  during  winter.  It  is  not  much 
use  having  a  garden  unless  you  have  flowers  in  it 
in  the  summer-time,  for  if  one  does  not  have 
flowers  then,  it  is  rather  a  bad  look-out  for  the 
garden.  There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not 
trench  in  the  summer  if  it  is  convenient  to  do  so. 
The  ground  must  be  left  rough  all  the  winter. 

Hydrangeas  aftep  floiveplng'  (Jf.  A.  T.).— 
Yes,  certainly  cut  olt"  the  blooms  after  the  plants  have 
flowered.  They  may  be  cut  olT  with  6  inches  or  S  inches 
of  stem. 

Seedling  Begonia  i.V.  A.).— A  very  pretty  flower 
which  a  few  years  ;l^'o  woiiM  have  been  thought  liiglilv  of, 
but  now  flowers  with  fiiiigeii  petals  are  comparatively 
common,  and  many  of  them  have  the  fringing  far  more 
pronounced  than  yours. 

Killing  nreeds  on  lawrn  (B.  M.  J/.).— We  believe 
you  would  find  an  instrument  made  by  Mr.  C.  E.  West, 
Higham  ffill,  N.,  to  be  a  good  one  for  killing  weeds  and 
Plantains  on  lawns.  It  injects  poison  into  the  centre  of 
weeds  such  as  Plantains  and  kills  them. 

Flow^ep  beds  on  lawn  (H.  A.  if  ,  Carlisle).— 
We  advise  you  to  leave  the  lawn  unbroken.  With  ftower 
borders  near  the  house  and  herbaceous  borders  in  the 
extreme  front  and  on  the  right  a  bit  of  weli-kept  lawn 
unbroken  in  front  would  be  most  appropriate  You  might 
have  another  border  between  the  lawn  and  the  dwarf  fruit 
trees.  If  you  still  wish  for  a  bed  on  the  lawn  not  more 
than  one  should  be  made  and  this  a  plain  oblong  of  about 
9  feet  long  by  ik  feet  broad.  It  could  be  filled  with  sucli  a 
-Rose  as  I'lrich"  Brunner,  Captain  Christy  or  La  France, 
with  Lilium  speciosum  rubrum  for  autumn  display  and 
Narcissus  Emperor  and  N.  Empress  for  spring  display. 

Ipises  diseased  '^f.  R  ).— We  could  not  determine 
what  was  amiss  from  the  small  and  decayed  portion  of  the 
rhizome  sent,  but  probably  your  plants  are  affected  by  a 
fungus  that  has  been  most  active  this  season,  and  the 
roots  or  rhizomes  are  attacked  by  millipedes.  I'sually 
deep  digging,  the  dressing  of  the  soil  at  intervals  with 
lime  and  keeping  the  gmund  clear  of  decaying  matter  will 
keep  them  in  check.  From  the  particulars  before  us,  we 
think  you  had  better  lift  the  plants  at  once,  wash  away 
all  soil,  clear  away  every  vestige  of  root  decay  and  burn 
it,  and,  retaining  only  the  freshly-made  rhizomes  of  the 
year,  heel  these  in  in  a  place  apart  till  February.  In  the 
meantime  thoroughly  trench,  manure  and  lime-dress  the 


old  positiinis,  and  finally,  in  February  or  March,  replant 
and  give  them  another  chance. 

Late  blue  floweps  (E.  M.  M.)  —We  do  not  know 
of  a  really  l)lne  flower  that  would  take  the  place  of 
Delphin.ums  and  that  would  llower  in  October.  The 
Dropmore  variety  of  Anchusa  italica  and  .Salvia  patens  we 
are  afraid  would  he  too  early.  The  only  other  things  we 
can  suggest  are  the  Michaelmas  Daisies,  although  there  is 
nothing  really  blue  among  them.  If  the  Delphiniums  are 
cut  down,  as  you  probably  know,  they  ffower  a  second 
time,  but  these  again  would  doubtless  be  over  before 
October.    Try  Aconitum  autumnale  and  A.  Wilsoni. 

Replanting  Napclssl  (■/.  H.  ifcKennaX—'We 
should  advise  yuu  to  lake  up  the  crowded  bulbs  now 
rather  than  leave  them  as  they  are  for  another  season 
It  would  have  been  better  had  you  taken  them  up  in  .luly 
and  August,  sorted  them  and  replanted  them.  .Select 
only  the  largest  and  firmest  of  the  bulbs  for  replanting  in 
the  flower-beds  or  wherever  you  wish  to  have  a  lu'iyht 
display.  The  smaller  bulbs  that  will  not  bloom  for  a 
year  or  two  ay  be  grown  on  somewhere  else  if  you  think 
it  worth  while— on  a  reserve  border  in  some  open,  sunny 
part  of  the  garden. 

Chpysanthemums  damping  (J.  Doidge).— 
Trouble  from  the  blooms  damping  is  (luite  general  this 
ytar,  and  is  to  b  attributed  to  the  cold  and  sunless 
weather  of  the  past  summer  season.  The  growths,  in 
many  instances,  are  almost  green  and  immature,  so  that 
when  placed  under  glass  in  such  artificial  conditions,  the 
blooms  are  soinewhat  predisposed  to  damp.  Ventilate 
with  care,  closing  the  lower  ventilators  in  damp  and  foggy 
weather,  and  manitaining  a  temperature  of  between  5(r 
and  55^,  when  the  atmospheric  conditions  are  thus  moist. 
On  no  account  use  stimulants  such  as  sulphate  of  ammonia 
and  nitrate  of  soda,  as  the  use  of  stimulants  tends  to 
promote  the  damping  of  the  blooms.  When  watering  has 
to  be  done,  let  this  be  applied  in  the  morning,  and  mop  up 
excessive  moisture. 


IKEES    AM)    SHRUB.'^. 
Clematis  not  flowering  (/  N.  H.). 

We  cannot  understand  the  Clematis  Jacknianii 
not  flowering,  because  this  is  invariably  a  most 
profuse  flowering  plant.  The  only  thing  that 
occurs  to  us  is  that  as  the  plant  is  in  rather 
heavy  soil  and  has  an  eastern  aspect,  these  two 
conditions  tend  to  encourage  growth  at  the 
expense  of  flowers.  We  should  advise  you  to 
move  the  plant  and  put  it  in  a  sunnier  position 
somewhere  in  the  open  garden,  or  else  on  a 
sunnier  wall.  It  is  probably  the  absence  of  sun 
that  is  responsible  for  the  non-flowering. 

Transplanting:  Polygonum  (iSf.  G. 

Hadden). — The  best  time  to  move  this  plant  is 
towards  the  end  of  October,  but  it  seems  a  pity 
that  you  should  have  to  do  this,  as  it  would  be 
almost  sure  to  bloom  next  year.  It  takes  a  year 
or  two  to  get  established  and  to  make  satis- 
factory growth,  but  then  it  usually  blooms  freely 
enough.  The  transplanting  would  not  harm  the 
Polygonum,  providing  the  work  were  carried  out 
with  reasonable  care,  although  it  would,  of 
course,  give  it  a  slight  check  and  probably 
interfere  with  its  flowering  next  year.  However, 
it  is  useless  to  keep  the  plant  in  its  present 
position,  unless  it  has  plenty  of  room  for  develop- 
ment, for  it  grows  very  rapidly, 

Italian  Cypress  {Scarlet  Runner). — 
Cupressus  sempervirens  (the  Italian  Cypress) 
though  somewhat  tender,  has  been  successfully 
grown  both  in  England  and  Scotland.  If  well 
sheltered,  particularly  during  the  earlier  stages 
of  growth,  it  might  do  well  in  sandy  soil;  but, 
as  a  rule,  Cypresses  prefer  a  rich  and  rather 
moist,  though  well-drained,  soil.  C.  lawsoniana, 
a  beautiful  tapering  conifer,  though  scarcely 
columnar,  might  be  recommended.  The  Irish 
Yew  (Taxus  fastigiata)  is  a  columnar  tree,  which 
flourishes  in  almost  any  soil  and  situation,  but  it 
is  somewhat  funereal.  It  often  attains  a  height 
of  18  feet  to  '20  feet.  The  Lombardy  Poplar,  a 
variety  of  Populus  nigra,  as  much  grown  in  Italy 
as  the  Cypress,  might  suit  the  position.  It  has 
the  advantage  of  being  of  quick  growth,  and  has 
a  Cypress-like  habit.  Before  planting  a  perma- 
nent tree  of  the  sort  it  would  be  well  to  consult 
a  good  nurseryman  who  has  had  experience  of 
the  locality. 

Honeysuckles  becoming  bape(J/'s.  Boutein). 
You  cannot  do  mui-h  good  by  cutting  your  Honeysuckles 
back  to  old  wood;  it  will  be' better  to  leave  them  as  they 
are,  and  plant  a  young  plant  at  the  base  of  each  one  to 
furnish  the  lower  part.     If  you  prefer  it,  of  course  the 
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old  plants  could  be  destroyed,  hut  you  would  have  to  wait 
two  or  three  years  for  youDg  ones  to  cover  your  porch. 
Round-headed  tpee  In  French  gardens 

{Scarkt  Runner).  _  The  tree  referred  to  is  probal>Iy 
Robinia  Pseud-acacia  inermis.  which  is  sometimes  called 
the  Mop-headed  Acacia.  It  is  generally  grafted,  but  this 
is  quite  unnecessary,  as  this  species  grows  into  a  round- 
headed  bush  of  moderate  size  on  its  own  roots. 

Trees  to  fopm  a  llvloir  pergola  (Scarlet 
Jiuiiner).— Ash  and  Hornbeam,  Willow,  Poplar  and  Hazel 
have  all  been  employed  for  the  pleached  alley,  and  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Hornbeam,  grow  fairly  quickly 
The  Plane  (Platanus  occidentalis)  pollarded  is  often  used 
for  a  like  purpose  abroad,  but,  like  Hornbeam,  is  somewhat 
slow-growmg.  Laburnum,  Mountain  Ash  and  Wistaria 
are  all  suitable.  Ash  pleaches  well  and  would  mingle 
admirably  with  Wistaria,  which,  when  once  established 
fills  up  quickly.  Laburnum  is  also  a  quick  grower,  and  is 
a  favourite  tree  for  the  purpose. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 
Lapagreria  from  seed  (C.  H.).—The 

seed  may  be  sown  now.  Prepare  a  mixture  of 
equal  part.s  of  fibrous  peat,  loam  and  sand, 
adding  .some  finely-broken  brick  rubble.  Pass 
the  whole  through  a  sieve  of  half-ineh  mesh. 
The  pots  or  pans  should  be  drained  to  about  one- 
third  their  depth,  the  drainage  to  be  first  covered 
with  the  rough  siftings  from  the  soil.  Make  the 
soil  moderately  firm  before  sowing  the  seeds,  the 
latter  to  be  covered  to  a  depth  of  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  ;  water  the  soil  and  sow  the  seeds  some 
hours  later.  A  bottom-heat  of  about  65°  will  be 
suitable  ;  if  not  available,  place  the  pots  in  a 
warm  though  shaded  part  of  the  greenhouse. 
With  bottom -heat  the  seedlings  should  appear  in 
the  spring. 

Clnepapla  (T.  F.  Seii-ea).—Youi  plants  should  not 
be  out  of  doors  m  October.  The  plant  sent  seems  to  have 
been  touched  by  frost  on  the  outer  leaves,  while  the 
smaller  leaves  and  the  coming  flower-spike  appear  healthy 
Place  the  plants  in  a  cold  pit  at  once,  but  ventilate  freely 
on  all  favourable  occasions.  In  watering,  see  that  the 
volume  of  water  is  not  applied  to  the  heart  of  the  plant 
Apply  water  when  necessary  in  the  early  forenoon,  so  that 
the  plants  may  dry  up  before  being  closed  for  the  night. 
Kemove  any  decaying  leaves. 

Plants  unhealthy  (S.  H.  T.).—lt  is  very  evident 
that  mealy  bug  has  got  full  possession  of  your  plants. 
Eveo'  plant  that  is  movable  should  be  got  outdoors  and 
be  thoroughly  washed  with  a  solution  of  soft  soap  and 
water  and  then  the  stems  or  hard-wooded  parts  painted 
with  paraffin  or  Fir  tree  oil  in  a  weak  form.  The 
Tacsomas  should  be  cut  hard  down  and  all  portions 
removed  and  burnt.  Wash  the  cut-down  stems  and  treat 
as  advised.  The  whole  of  the  walls,  woodwork  and  glass 
ot  the  conservatory  should  be  thoroughly  washed  with 
soft  soap,  soda  and  boiling  water.  If  all  plants  could  be 
Cleared  out,  the  most  efficacious  way  to  destroy  the  pests 
would  be  to  burn  on  red-hot  coal  some  sulphur,  shutting 
the  house  up  close  all  night ;  but  that  would  kill  all 
vegetable  life,  although  you  could  protect  your  Tacsonia 
stems  by  thickly  papering  them  up. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 
Roses    affected    with    red    rust 

(C  H.  F.). — This  troublesome  fungus,  which  has 
been  so  very  rife  this  year,  is  one  that  seems  to 
baffle  all  attempts  to  destroy  it.  Kven  if  we  were 
successful  in  dispelling  it  from  our  Roses  for  a 
time,  those  that  are  susceptible  to  its  ravages 
would  soon  become  affected  again  from  wild  Roses. 
It  is  curious  that  the  red  Hybrid  Perpetuals  so 
■easily  fall  a  prey  to  its  attacks,  for  rarely  do  we 
find  the  red  rust  upon  the  Tea  and  Hybrid  Tea 
Roses.  It  seems  not  to  do  the  plants  any  per- 
manent harm.  Another  season,  as  soon  as 
growth  is  active,  try  syringing  the  plants  at 
frequent  intervals,  before  the  fungus  attacks  the 
foliage,  with  the  following  :  One  peek  of  lime, 
one  peck  of  soot,  and  61b.  sulphur,  boiled 
together  for  two  hours.  Use  half  a  pint  of  this 
to  four  gallons  of  water.  This  is  a  capital 
preventive  and  good  also  for  mildew.  This 
autumn  rake  oflf  all  old  foliage,  together  with  an 
inch  of  the  surface  soil,  and  burn  it.  Also  bum 
all  prunings  next  spring.  It  would  do  no  harm 
to  give  the  bushes  a  good  syringing  with  the  above 
composition  during  the  autumn  and  winter.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  spores  of  the 
fungus  are  resting  in  the  decayed  foliage  and  also 
in  the  growths  all  winter,  so  the  more  carefully 
the  foliage  is  collected  and  burnt  the  greater 
immunity  shall  we  obtain  from  the  fungus  next 


season.  If  any  ot  the  growths  show  signs  of  the 
fungus  we  should  prune  these  off  now  and  burn 
them  also. 

Roses  fop  table  decoration 

{C.  F.  C). — The  single  Roses  find  most  favour  for 
this  purpose,  but  we  will  give  the  names  of  a  few, 
both  single  and  double.  We  think  you  should 
have  at  least  a  dozen  plants  to  cut  from  of  the 
single  sorts  and  two  dozen  each  of  the  doubles, 
in  order  to  provide  you  with  enough  flowers  for 
a  table  on  any  given  date.  Even  with  that 
quantity  you  would  probably  have  a  difficulty  in 
obtaining  sufficient.  We  give  each  list  in  order 
of  merit.  Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  would 
only  be  available  for  the  early  shows.  Of  course, 
the  rambling  sorts,  such  as  Jersey  Beauty  and 
Una,  would  give  enough  bloom  from  two  or  three 
plants  each  if  planted  6  feet  or  8  feet  apart. 
Single  and  semi-double  :  Irish  Elegance,  *sinica 
Anemone,  Irish  Glory,  *Una,  *macrantha,  *Jersey 
Beauty,  Hiawatha,  *Austrian  Copper,  *Mrs.  0.  G. 
Orpen,  Gottfried  Keller,  -linnohen  Miiller,  Blush 
Rambler.  "Lady  Penzance  and  *Leuchtstem. 
Double  varieties:  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay,  Phari- 
saer,  Caroline  Testout,  Mme.  Ravary,  Mme.  Leon 
Pain,  La  France,  Griiss  an  Teplitz,  Frau  Karl 
Uruschki,  Richmond,  Lady  Gay,  Mrs.  .lohnLaing, 
Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharmau  Crawford  and  Climbing 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant. 

Dapk     ped     Roses     of    stpong     gponrth 

{W.  G  B.). — The  two  Rnses  you  name.  Liberty  and  ^"icto^ 
Hugo,  are  not  very  strong  growers,  although  in  some 
situations  they  grow  very  well.  You  would  be  more 
successful  with  such  sorts  as  Hugh  Dickson,  Commandant 
Felix  Faure,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Crown  Prince,  Mme.  Victor 
Verdier,  Duke  of  Coniiaught,  Eugene  Furst,  Ella  Gordon, 
Louis  Ricard,  &c. 

Dopothy  Pepklns  spopting  (C.  F.  C.).— The 
red  sport  you  send  of  this  Rose  is  of  beautiful  colouring, 
although  we  have  this  season  seen  some  very  highly- 
coloured  flowers.  On  pot  plants  early  in  the  season  we 
saw  in  a  market  nursery  trusses  of  bloom  of  Dorothy 
Perkins  even  a  richer  colour  than  those  you  send.  The 
creamy  pink  sport  should  be  very  interesting.  We  have 
received  from  three  or  four  widely  different  localities 
white  or  whitish  sports  of  this  Rose  this  season,  so  that 
we  may  soon  possess  a  white  companion  to  the  pink. 

Rose  Souvenlp  de  Pieppe  Nottlng  (C.  F.  C). 
This  is  a  disappointing  Rose  with  many,  although  at  the 
autumn  Rose  show  it  was  very  tine.  The  best  way  to 
grow  it  is  upon  half-standards,  pruning  the  growths  hard. 
Thin  out  poor  shoots  in  May,  and  remove  the  lateral 
growths  as  they  appear  on  the  shoots  that  bear  the 
blossoms.  If  a  south  or  west  wall  5  feet  or  6  feet  high 
were  available,  no  doubt  this  Rose  would  come  much 
better.  To  get  strength  into  the  plants  give  a  coating  of 
cow  and  pig  manure  in  Xovember  and  fork  this  in  in 
spring ;  then  give  liberal  waterings  of  liquid  manure  from 
May  onwards.  Drainings  from  a  heap  of  cow  manure  and 
soot  mL^ed  form  a  good  stimulant. 

Up-to-date  climbingr  Roses  {Britannia).— In 
your  list,  which  is  a  good  one,  we  would  suggest  that 
Conrad  F.  Meyer  be  planted  in  the  place  of  Papillon,  the 
latter  thriving  best  upon  a  wall.  Trier  is  a  beautiful  sort 
for  autumn  blooming,  and  for  this  purpose  only  might 
replace  The  Garland.  Tea  Rambler  is  a  delightful  Rose, 
and  Francois  Crousse  quite  the  best  crimson  climber. 
We  should  prefer  this  to  Ards  Pillar.  Mme.  Jules 
Gravereaus  should  have  a  wall  or  be  grown  as  a  strong 
bush.  Transplant  it  each  year,  and  when  pruning  keep 
the  annual  growths  about  2  feet  long.  Splendid  exhibi- 
tion blooms  are  thus  obtained.  Replace  the  second 
Dorothy  Perkins  with  Tausendschon,  and  instead  of  The 
Lion  plant  Hiawatha.  Joseph  Billard  and  Evangeline  are 
both  very  beautiful  novelties,  so  also  is  Goldfinch. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 
Mealy  bug:  in   vinery  (J.  C.).— The 

system  of  destroying  mealy  bug  on  Vines  by  the 
application  of  potassium  cyanide  has  not  so  far 
been  sufficiently  perfected  to  justify  us  in  recom- 
mending its  use.  The  most  effective  and  simple 
way  of  ridding  a  vinery  of  mealy  bug  we  know 
of  is  by  sulphur  fumes  applied  in  midwinter 
when  the  leaves  have  fallen  and  the  Vines  are  at 
rest.  The  best  way  to  apply  it  is  to  heat  bricks 
red  hot  and  apply  a  small  handful  of  sulphur  to 
as  many  as  will  fill  the  vinery  with  the  fumes. 
These  fumes  are  deadly  to  insect  life,  but  will 
not  hurt  the  Vine  when  dormant.  The  vinery 
should  not  be  opened  until  the  following  morning 
and  be  well  ventilated  before  anyone  enters.  The 
fumes  are  deadly  also  to  foliage  growth,  so  no 
plants  must  be  left  in  the  vinery.     There  ma}-  be 


some  left  alive  under  crevices  of  the  bark  ;  these 
must  be  looked  for  in  spring  when  growth  com- 
mences. If  found  they  should  be  destroyed  by 
touching  with  a  camel-hair  pencil  lightlj'  dipped 
in  paraffin. 

Tlie  Grape  rot  (E.  roser).— Your  Grapes 
are  attacked  by  a  fungus,  the  Grape  rot 
(Gleosporium  ampelophagum).  It  is  not  a  common 
pest,  and  it  is  a  difficult  one  to  combat.  It  also 
attacks  the  shoots  and  leaves  ;  they,  with  the 
fruit,  should  be  destroyed  as  soon  as  the  disease 
is  noticed.  Dusting  with  flowers  of  sulphur  is 
useful  on  the  shoots  and  leaves,  and  if  the 
disease  continues  to  spread,  dust  again  everj'  ten 
days,  adding  a  little  quicklime  on  the  second 
application,  and  at  e\ery  subsequent  one 
increasing  the  amount  of  lime  until  it  is  almost 
equal  in  amount  to  the  sulphur,  but  there  should 
always  be  more  sulphur  than  lime.  Whpn  the 
Vine  is  resting  thoroughly  wet  the  canes,  &c., 
with  the  following  mixture  :  Put  61b.  of  iron 
sulphate  into  a  wooden  vessel,  pour  over  it  a 
quarter  of  a  pint  of  sulphuric  acid,  then  add 
slowly  12  gallons  of  water. — G.  S.  S. 

Planting'   a  Strawberry   bed  (C. 

Car/ia/e). — The  best  Strawberry  for  general  pur- 
poses is  Royal  Sovereign.  Fresh  Strawberry 
beds  are  usually  planted  not  later  than  .September, 
so  that  the  plants  may  get  a  good  root-hold 
before  winter,  that  is  to  say,  if  a  full  crop  is 
required  from  them  the  next  season.  It  is  now 
rather  late  for  planting,  although  not  too  late, 
but  you  would  not  have  such  a  good  crop  the 
first  year  as  if  you  had  planted  in  early 
September.  Have  the  ground  well  dug  18  inches 
deep  or  more,  and  if  it  is  at  all  poor  dig  in  plenty 
of  farmyard  manure  about  12  inches  deep.  Put 
in  the  plants  so  that  the  crown  shows  just  above 
the  soil  and  make  them  firm.  Plant  18  inches 
apart  in  the  rows  and  the  roots  2  feet  apart.  It 
is  an  excellent  plan  to  put  the  plants  9  inches 
apart  in  the  rows  and  after  the  first  season's 
crop  is  gathered  take  out  everj-  alternate  plant  : 
thus  the  plants  for  the  second  year's  crop  would 
be  18  inches  apart. 

Almond  tree  fpultlng  (Gardener).— It  is  not 
uncommon  for  the  Almond  to  bear  fruits,  especially  in  the 
Southern  counties  We  saw  a  tree  in  a  garden  in  the 
suburbs  of  London  carrying  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit  this 
autumn.  The  fruit  does  not  ripen  in  this  country,  and 
we  do  not  know  that  the  green  fruits  are  of  much  value. 

Seedling  Apple  (G.  B  King).— The  best  way  to 
find  out  the  merits  of  your  new  seedling  Apple  is  for  you 
to  send  a  sample  dish  of.  say,  six  fruits  to  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  Vincent  .Si|uare,  Westminster, 
addressed  to  the  Superintendent,  next  year.  It  will  then 
be  placed  before  the  fruit  committee  of  the  society,  and  if 
this  exjiert  body  of  fruit-growers  give  it  an  award  of  merit 
or  a  flrst-class  certificate,  the  same  as  they  did  Charles 
Ross,  then  no  doubt  a  considerably  enhanced  value  will  be 
attached  to  your  seedling.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that 
its  cooking  qualities  will  be  found  better  than  its  dessert. 

Gpape  Lady  Downe's  diseased  (G.  D.  B.). 
It  may  be  some  consolation  to  you  to  know  that  most 
growers  of  this  Grape  have  been  subjected  to  the  same 
annoyance  at  one  time  or  other.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  disease  from  which  your  Grapes  are  suffering  is  that 
commonly  called  "  scald,"  to  which  this  variety  is 
more  subject  than  any  other.  It  is  caused,  we  think,  by 
the  atmosphere  of  the  vinery  being  too  close  and  humid 
in  early  morning,  at  the  time  ivhen  the  sun  strikes  the 
vinery,  causing  a  sudden  rise  in  this  humid  air  and 
resulting  in  a  certain  distension  and  rupture  of  the  skin  of 
the  berries.  The  only  way  of  preventing  its  attack  is  to 
ventilate  more  freely  day  and  night  during  warm  weather 
in  summer,  and  to  provide  a  slight  heat  in  the  hot-wat«r 
pipes  during  the  night  (with  a  good  circulation  of  air) 
while  the  Grapes  are  stoning  and  colouring,  as  it  is  at 
this  time  that  the  injury  invariably  takes  place. 

Outdoop  Gpapes  not  svrelling  ppopeply 
(A.  B.).—The  reason,  we  think,  for  your  Grapes  not  ' 
swelling  to  a  larger  size  and  for  their  colouring  prema- 
turely is  to  be  found  in  the  imperfect  fertilisation  of  the 
flowers  when  the  Vines  were  in  bloom.  In  the  growth  of 
ordinarj-  Grapes  under  glass  one  often  finds  small  berries 
among  the  larger  ones,  the  result  of  imperfect  fertilisa- 
tion, and  these  always  colour  and  reacli  maturity  long 
before  the  larger  berries.  These  latter  always  contain 
two,  and  sometimes  three,  seeds  to  a  berry,  the  small  ones 
only  one,  the  same  as  yours  ;  hence  our  conclusion.  Try 
next  year  what  resorting  to  artificial  fertilisation  will  do. 
This  is  effected  by  going  over  the  fiowers  (in  sunny,  bright 
weather,  when  the  fiowers  are  wide  open  and  perfectly 
dry)  with  a  camel-hair  pencil  or  a  rabbit's  tail,  and 
conveying  the  pollen  from  the  anthers  on  to  the  stigma 
of  the  flower.  This  is  generally  eftective  when  natural 
agents,  such  as  the  wind,  bees,  d'c,  fail. 
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EDITORIAL.    NOTICES. 

Every  department  of  horticulture  is  represented  in  THE 
Oarden,  and  the  Editor  invites  readers  to  send  in  questions 
relating  to  matters  upon  which  they  wish  advice  from 
competent  authorities.  With  that  object  he  wishes  to  make 
the  "Answers  to  Correspondents"  columns  a  conspicuous 
feature,  and,  when  queries  are  printed^  he  hopes  readers 
toill  kindly  give  enquirers  the  benefit  of  their  assistance. 
AU  comm/unications  invst  be  vrritten  clearly  on  one  side 
only  of  the  paper,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Gakden,  a,ccompanied  by  name  and  address  of  the  sender. 


The  Editor  welcomes  photographs,  articles  and  notes, 
^)ut  he  will  not  be  responsible  for  their  saje  return.  AU 
reasonable  care,  however,  will  be  taken,  and,  where  stamps 
■are  enclosed,  he  will  endeavour  to  return  non-accepted 
contributions. 


As  regards  photographs,  if  payment  be  desired,  the 
Editor  asks  that  the  price  required  for  reproduction  be 
plainly  stated.  It  m/ast  be  distinctly  understood  thai  only 
the  actual  photographer  or  owner  of  the  copyright  loill  be 
treated  with. 


The  Editor  toill  not  be  responsible  for  the  return  of  artistic 
or  literary  contributions  which  .he  may  not  be  able  to  use, 
and  the  receipt  of  a  proof  must  not  be  taken  as  evidence 
4hat  an  article  is  accepted.  Publication  in  THE  GARDEN 
wU  alone  be  recognised  as  acceptance. 


Offices:  90,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


COTTAGE    TULIPS. 

NOVEMBER  is  about  the  best 
month  in  which  to  plant  Tulips 
out  of  doors.  Lord  Mayor's  Day 
(November  9)  used  to  be  the 
time  signal  for  the  old  fanciers 
to  get  their  bulbs  into  the  ground,  although 
October  is  not  too  early  nor  the  beginning  of 
December  too  late.  Cottage  Tulips  are  a 
hardy  race,  they  will  grow  in  any  good  garden 
soil  provided  it  is  not  very  heavy.  If  it  has 
been  manured  early  in  the  year  so  much  the 
better,  for  they  are  bulbs  with  a  good  appetite 
and  require  nourishment  to  bring  them  to  per- 
fection. As  a  toothsome  morsel  I  gave  mine 
last  autumn  a  dusting  of  fresh  slaked  lime 
with  the  best  results.  I  have  an  idea  that  it 
tends  to  make  the  colouring  more  intense. 
Last  May  at  Vincent  Square  I  saw  some 
Golden  Crown  and  Picotee  that  had  been 
grown  by  Messrs.  Clark  of  Dover  in  their 
chalky  soil  which  were  marvels  of  deep 
colouring.  Although  these  Tulips  are  quite 
hardy  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  nothing 
affects  them  adversely.  Just  as  there  is  a 
limit  to  the  endurance  of  the  strongest  man, 
so  there  are  certain  things  which  are  beyond 
the  power  of  Cottage  Tulips  to  withstand. 
Cold  cutting  winds  in  April  and  May,  and 
spring  frosts  in  damp,  low-lying  ground  have 
a  most  pernicious  effect,  and  encourage  that 
unwelcome  fungus  which  among  the  Dutch 
is  known  as  "  Fizz." 

Another  point  to  remember  in  respect  to 
their  successful  cultivation  is  that  in  all  but 
the  lightest  soils  they  are  better  lifted  every 
year.  The  rule  is,  "  the  heavier  the  soil  the 
more  need  to  lift  annually."  I  must  also 
warn  the  inexperienced  of  the  partiality  of 
snails  and  slugs  both  for  the  bulbs  and  the 
foliage.  A  good  coating  of  soot  or  some 
"Slugicide"  is  useful  to  keep  these  gentle- 
men in  check.  A  slight  protection  in  winter 
is  helpful  but  not  at  all  necessary. 

I  think  we  may  take  it  as  a  sign  of 
awakening  interest  that  the  lists  of  Cottage 
Tulips  are  yearly  getting  longer.  The  intro- 
duction of  "Darwins"  by  Messrs.  Krelage 
gave  a  great  impetus  to  all  late-flowering 
varieties,  and  although  the  scope  of  this 
paper  is  such  that  1  must  necessarily  pass 
them  by,  they  should  have  a  place  in  every 
garden  where  this  old-fashioned  flower  of  the 
East  is  appreciated.     And   now   for  a  list 


which  1  hope  may  be  useful  to  beginners,  for 
the  Editor  has  very  kindly  hinted  that  gar- 
deners are  not  like  poets,  who  (lucky  people) 
are  "born  and  not  made";  but  that  they 
need  the  hard  and  often  disappointing,  yet 
withal  happy,  school  of  personal  experience 
to  "  make  "  them. 

A  little  advice  on  what  to  buy  when 
eiiibirking  on  the  cultivation  of  a  new  flower 
may  be  helpful  in  making  the  trial  go  well. 
The  following  is  a  selection  that  is  confined 
to  the  cheaper,  well-tried  kinds  that  are 
popular  favourites  among  the  devotees  of  the 
old-time  King  of  Flowers. 

Yellow  Shades. 

Annie. — Long-pointed  petals  of  a  rich  dark 
yellow ;  midseason.    Better  than  Parisian  Yellow. 

BoiUon  d'Or. — An  early  deep  yellow  :  well- 
shaped  flowers  ;  grows  as  it  expands. 

Gesneriaiui  lutea. — A  magniticent  variety.  I 
am  inclined  to  call  it  the  yellow  Tulip  of  to-day. 

Retroflexa. — Delightful  soft  pale  yellow,  petals 
refle.x.     Facile  princeps  for  cutting. 

Vitellina. — Pale  greeny  yellow,  changing  to  a 
silvery  white.     A  beautiful  flower. 

Red  Shades. 

Elegans.  — Graceful  reflexed  petals  ;  bright 
crimson  ;  early. 

Oesneriana. — Tall  and  exceedingly  handsome, 
with  the  rich  crimson-red  of  the  petals  and  its 
deep  blue  base.     High  in  popular  estimation. 

La  Merveille. — Tall,  elegantly  shaped  flowers 
of  shaded  orange  red  and  rose ;  stands  bad 
weather  well. 

Rosalind.  — Rather  late  ;  rose  red,  with  pure 
white  base  ;  very  hardy.     Picotee  edged. 

Billietiana. — Soft  yellow,  with  a  margin  of  rosy 
scarlet.     Capital  border  Tulip. 

Golden  Crown. — Broad-pointed  petals  of  rich 
yellow  edged  with  red,  which  gradually  flushes 
the  whole  flower  as  it  gets  older.     Very  good. 

Isabella. — Dwarf  ;  long,  oval  flower  of  pale 
straw  and  crimson.  With  age  the  whole 
becomes  yellowy  rose.     A  general  favourite. 

Picotee. — Tall,    slender    habit  ;     long-pointed 
white  petals  with  an  edge  of  rose.     This  grows 
wider  as  the  flower  expands. 
Striped. 

Goldjlake.  —  Handsome  orange  -  scarlet  with 
golden  stripes.     Bright  and  showy. 

Summm-  Beauty. — A  real  old-fashioned  mixture 
of  rose,  lavender  and  white  ;    petals  inclined  to 
reflex.     Pretty  and  taking. 
Whites. 

Didieri  alba  (species).  —  A  beautiful  pure 
white  ;  pointed  petals  ;  not  a  large  flower. 

White  Swan. — Avery  early  "cottager";  fine, 
large  globular  bloom. 

Various. 

Fairy  Queen. — A  rainbow  blend  of  heliotrope 
and  yellow  ;  large,  long  flower. 

Imjlescombe  Pink. — A  blend  of  bufi',  pink  and 
salmon  ;  large,  well-shaped  flowers.  Extremely 
attractive. 
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Jaune  (TGSitJ. — Apricot  yellow,  with  a  rosy 
brown  shade  on  the  outside  of  the  petals  ;  good 
shape.     Very  distinct  i'roni  all  the  above. 

In  another  paper  I  hope  to  deal  with  some  of 
the  newer  varieties.  Joseph  Jacob. 


AUTUMN    COLOURS. 

O.VE  of  the  greatest  charms  of  the  autumn 
months  is  the  brilliant  colouring  of  the  foliage  of 
some  of  the  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  before  it 
falls  off.  It  is  not  every  year,  however,  that 
autumn  colours  are  seen  to  perfection,  and  this 
year  they  are  not  at  all  good— at  any  rate,  in 
this  district.  A  few  plants  can  always  be 
depended  on  to  show  a  good  colour,  the  chief  of 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  common  yellow 
Azalea  (A.  pontica).  This  is  wonderfully  bright 
every  year  with  its  scarlet  leaves,  which  last 
well  for  a  fortnight  or  more.  Besides  this  there 
are  Berberis  Thunbergi,  gold  and  crimson  ;  Rhus 
typhina  and  R.  glabra,  vermilion  and  scarlet ; 
Quercus  coocinea  (the  Scarlet  Oak)  ;  the  Ijright 
golden  yellow  of  the  Tulip  Tree  (Ijiriodendron 
tulipifera) ;  the  Norway  Maple  and  the  common 
Birch,  all  of  which  can  always  be  depended  on 
for  autumn  display.  The  above  are  constant  in 
their  autumn  tints  every  year,  but  the  following 
should  have  a  place  in  every  garden,  even  though 
their  colours  are  only  seen  once  in  every  two  or 
three  years  :  Acer  (Maple)  circinatum,  crimson  ; 
A.  Ginnala,  crimson  :  A.  palmatuni  and  varie- 
ties, various  shades  of  scarlet,  crimson  and 
yellow ;  A.  japonicum  var.  vitifolium,  deep 
bronzy  crimson  :  Amelanchier  (Snowy  Mespilus) 
canadensis,  crimson  ;  Carya  (Hickory  Nut) 
tomentosa.  yellow  ;  C.  sulcata,  yellow  ;  Deutzia 
crenata,  yellow  ;  Hamamelis  (Witch  Hazels), 
bronzy  red  and  yellow  ;  Liquidambar  styraci- 
flua,  purple-crimson  ;  Spiriea  Thunbergi,  yellow  : 
Viburnum  Opulus  (Guelder  Rose),  crimson  ;  and 
V.  0.  var.  sterile,  crimson.  This  list  might  be 
extended,  but  the  above  are  all  desirable  plants 
in  the  garden,  and  their  autumn  tints  give  them 
an  additional  value.  Among  climbers,  Ampe- 
lopsis  Veitchii,  the  Virginian  Creeper  and  Vitis 
Thunbergi  are  conspicuous  with  their  crimson 
and  scarlet  tints  in  the  autumn. 

Bayshol,  Surrey.  J.  Clark. 
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FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

November  12. — Birmingham  Fruit  and  Chry- 
santhemum Show  ;  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Meeting  and  Exhibition  :  Exeter  Show  (2  days). 

November  1.3. — York  (3  days),  Liverpool 
(2  days)  and  Banbury  (2  days)  Shows. 

South  -  Eastern     Agricultural 

College,  Wye.— A  meeting  of  the  Governors, 
Lord  Asheombe  presiding,  was  held  at  the  Caxton 
House  on  the  2Sth  ult.  The  Principal  (Mr. 
M.  J.  R.  Dunstan)  reported  the  entry  of  42  new 
students  for  the  session  1907-8,  a  total  number  of 
121 1  students  in  residence,  and  a  waiting  list  of 
students  unable  to  join  on  account  of  all  available 
accommodation  being  filled  up.  The  following 
appointments  were  made  :  Head  of  Chemical 
Department,  W.  Goodwin,  B.,Se.,  Ph.D.  ;  Head 
of  Agricultural  Department,  B.  N.  \\'all,  B.Se.  : 
Assistant  Agricultural  Lecturers,  R.  N.  Dowling, 
P.A.S.L,  and  J.  Mackintosh,  N.D.A.  ;  Head  of 
Estate  Management  Department,  A.  H.  J. 
Haines,  P.A.S.L  ;  Assistant-Lecturer  in  Engi- 
neering, A.  F.  Hood-Daniel,  P.A.S.L  :  Matron, 
Miss  Harte ;  and  a  new  Department  of  Soil 
Bacteriology  is  being  established  under  the 
charge  of  Mr.  C.  T.  Gimingham.  The  conference 
of  Hop-growers  will  be  held  on  the  27th  inst. 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Lister- Kav 
of  Godmersham  Park,  when  papers  on  "Ferti- 
lisation of  Hops,"  "Eelworms"  and  "  Hop- 
drying  "  will  be  communicated. 


County  Technical  Laboratonies, 

ChelmsfOPd.  —  A  six  weeks'  course  of 
instruction  is  now  being  completed  at  the  Dairy 
School,  County  Laboratories,  Chelmsford,  and 
among  the  students  attending  is  Lady  Helen 
•  irimston,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Verulam. 
The  next  course  (five  weeks)  will  begin  on 
Monday,  the  Uth  inst.  Intending  students 
should  send  in  their  names  to  the  Instructress  at 
the  school.  The  nine  weeks'  Winter  School  of 
Agriculture  commences  at  the  Technical  Labora- 
tories on  Monday,  the  18th  inst.  Application  to 
attend  should  be  sent  in  at  once  to  the  Secretary. 

\yell  -  deserved    Deeopation.— The 

Italian  horticulturist,  Signor  Severi,  has 
recently  been  appointed  Chevalier  du  Merite 
Agricole  by  the  French  Government.  This  is 
only  one  of  several  instances  in  which  foreigners 
who  have  done  good  work  in  horticulture  have 
had  their  eiTorts  recognised  by  the  French. 
Signor  Severi  is  a  contributor  to  the  French 
gardening  Press,  he  is  also  editor  of  a  monthly 
Italian  gardening  paper,  and  is  sub-director  of 
the  public  parks  at  Rome.  We  congratulate 
him  on  his  well-deserved  distinction. 

American    Chrvsanthemums. 

Considering  the  large  number  of  American  seed- 
ling Chrysanthemums  we  had  in  our  collections 
and  on  our  show-boards  twenty  years  ago,  it  is 
curious  how  they  have  been  swept  aside  by 
modern  introductions.  It  is  also  curious  that 
the  Chrysanthemum  of  late  years  seems  to  have 
been  dropped  by  raisers  in  the  States,  although 
there  are  signs  of  renewed  interest.  During  the 
week  I  have  visited  five  or  six  large  collections 
grown  specially  for  decorative  purposes.  Among 
them  the  following  were  the  only  sur\ivors  of 
American  introduction  :  Anemones  —  Delaware 
and  Mrs.  Judge  Benedict  ;  Japanese — William 
Tricker,  Simplicity,  G.  W.  Childs,  Mrs.  E.  G. 
Hill,  Modesto,  Good  Gracious,  Mutual  Friend 
and  Colonel  W.  B.  Smith.— C.  H.  P. 

Beautifying  vacant  land.— Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  a  conference  to  be 
held  at  ToynbeeHall,  on  Friday,  the  Sth  inst.,  at 
3.  .30  p.m.,  to  consider  suggested  uses  for  vacant 
pieces  of  land  within  London.  The  chair  will  be 
taken  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Horsfall,  J.  P.  Among  those 
who  have  promised  to  take  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings are  Mr.  Joseph  Fels,  who  will  speak  of 
what  has  been  done  in  America  by  the  Vacant 
Lots  Association,  Mr.  W.  R.  Hughes,  on  behalf 
of  the  South-West  Ham  Unemployed  Society, 
which  has  made  a  successful  attempt  to  deal 
with  unused  land  in  its  own  district.  Professor 
Patrick  Geddes,  Canon  Barnet,  Mr.  T.  Edmund 
Harvey,  Mr.  J.  H.  Whitehouse,  Mr.  E.  Owen 
Greening  and  others.  Applications  for  tickets 
to  the  conference  may  be  made  to  the  secretary 
at  Toynbee  Hall,  28,  Commercial  Street,  E. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(Till-   Editor  is  not  responsible  for  the  ojiinioiii 
expressed  by  correspondents.) 


"  Preparing  for  Spring  Bedding." 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  tlie  article 
on  "Preparing  for  Spring  Bedding"  in  The 
Garden.  I  think  it  gives  most  useful  informa- 
tion.— W.  Archibald,  Sunnybrae,  Hekushurgh. 

Tall  Sweet  Peas.— What  a  lot  of  talk 

about  tall  Sweet  Peas  !  I  only  wish  I  had  had  a 
photograph  taken  of  mine,  as  I  have  a  hedge 
which  has  grown  to  a  height  of  12  feet,  and  one 
plant  I  exhibited  at  the  Yeovil  Gardeners'  Mutual 
Improvement  Society  measured  13  feet.  I  have 
been  picking  from  the  same  row  since  tlie  second 
week  in  .Jul}',  and  am  picking  nice  blooms  now. 
— W.  HoBBV,  Bi-ympton.  Yioril. 

Lillum   auratum  with   many 

flowers. — I  think  you  may  like  to  see  the 
accompanying  photograph  of  a  Lilium  auiatum 
grown  this  year  in  my  garden.  One  bulb  was 
planted  in  April  in   a  small  wooden  tub,  which 


stood  out  on  the  grass  plot  until  a  fortnight  ago, 
when,  fearing  the  heavy  rains  would  spoil  the 
blooms,  it  was  brouglit  into  the  greenhouse,  where 
the  photograph  was  taken.  Fifty-four  blooms 
were  counted  on  it.--(Misst  M.  La  TorcHE, 
iJelfjdiiy,  County  Wick/oir  (Octohir  .'/). 

Best  Apples    for    amateurs.— You 

innte  notes  on  the  best  six  Apples  for  amateurs. 
I  agree  with  "  W. "  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  a 
satisfactory  list,  so  much  depends  on  soil,  climate 
and  requirements,  &c.  ;  but  I  must  begin  by 
finding  one  serioiis  fault  with  his  six.  He  gives 
four  eating  Apples  and  only  two  culinary.  I 
submit  that  it  should  be  just  rice  versa.  The 
Apple  is  essentially  a  cooking  fruit.  Nothing 
shows  this  more  clearly  than  the  publication  of  a 
little  book  some  dozen  years  ago  giving  .5(X> 
different  modes  of  cooking  it.  We  have  plenty 
of  eating  fruit  in  autumn  and  winter — Peaches, 
Nectarines,  Pears  and  Grapes,  but  their  culinary 
usefulness  is  very  limited — and  so  I  give  as  my 
six  Lord  Suffield,  Bramley's  Sefdling,  Lane's 
Prince  Albert  and  Hanwell's  Souring  for  the 
kitchen  (the  last  will  keep  till  July),  and  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin  and  AUington  Pippin  for  eating. 
As  "  W."  remarks.  Cox's,  in  cold  climates, 
requires  a  wall,  so  it  does  here,  and  in  consequence 
of  its  excellence  I  find  it  extremely  hard  to  save 
it  from  earwigs,  flies  and  woodlice.  When  there 
is  not  a  wall  in  unfavourable  climates,  I  would 
substitute  King  of  the  Pippins,  though  it,  too, 
is  muoli  the  better  for  a  warm  soil,  &c.  St. 
Edmund's  Pippin  I  do  not  know.  It  is  not 
mentioned  in  Dr.  Hogg's  "  Pomology." — D.  K., 
County  Cavan. 

The  chief  points  to  be  observed  in  making 

a  selection  of  fruit  trees,  however  small,  are  : 
Succession  in  the  supply  of  fruit,  viz.,  early, 
medium  and  late-keeping  ;  then  we  must  have 
first  quality  in  the  matter  of  flavour ;  the 
selected  varieties  must  also  be  free  croppers  and 
possess  a  good  habit  of  growth.  The  smaller  the 
selection  the  more  necessary  it  is  rigorously  to 
apply  these  tests,  and  let  the  amateur  selector 
beware  of  the  pitfalls  presented  by  the  exhibition 
table.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes  I  cannot 
accept  the  varieties  given  in  The  Garden  of  the 
2t)th  ult.  as  being  quite  the  best  six  for  amateurs. 
No  collection,  however  small,  should,  in  ray 
opinion,  be  without  a  good  early  kitchen  Apple. 
My  selection  would  be  as  follows  :  Irish  Peach, 
early  dessert;  James  (Jrieve,  medium  dessert; 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  late  dessert ;  Lord 
Grosvenor,  early  kitchen  ;  Lane's  Prince  Albert, 
late  kitchen  ;  and  Newton  Wonder,  extra  late 
kitchen.  I  find  it  necessary  to  grow  Lord 
Grosvenor  on  the  Crab  stock  (the  cropping  of 
this  variety  is  too  heavy  and  the  growth  of  the 
tree  too  slow  on  the  Paradise)  ;  the  remaining 
varieties  on  the  broad-leaved  Paradise  in  bush 
form  if  required  for  ordinary  garden  cultivation. 
Shallow  planting,  liberal  top-dressing  and  mulch- 
ing and  little  pruning  after  the  young  tree  is  got 
into  form  seem  to  me  the  best  system  of  culture. 
Two  of  the  very  finest,  most  useful  Apples  in  my 
garden  are  not  to  be  found  in  catalogues,  or  in 
very  few  of  them  ;  I  have  not,  therefore,  included 
these  varieties  in  the  selection  given,  as  they  are 
not  easily  obtainable.  The  first  is  an  early 
kitchen  Apple  named  Millar's  Seedling,  which 
possesses  every  good  quality  of  fruit  and  growth, 
and,  though  an  old  Apple,  it  has,  I  believe,  been 
certificated  quite  recently  —  a  well  -  merited 
honour.  The  second  variety  I  refer  to  is  an 
extra  late-keeping  dessert  sort  known  as  Green 
Balsam  ;  this  fruit  keeps  perfectly  sound  up  to 
April  and  May.  It  is  very  sweet  and  juicy,  a 
heavy  and  regular  cropper  and  a  thoroughly  good 
and  reliable  old  Apple.  If  the  amateur  planter 
requires  a  truly  fine  fruit  of  exquisite  colouring  , 
and  fair  kitchen  and  dessert  ([uality,  he  should  I 
plant  Gascoyne's  Scarlet.  It  is  a  free  cropper, 
and  nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  in  appearance. 
I  find  King  of  the  Pippins  and  AUington  Pippin 
crop  well  and  of  handsome  form,  but  not  nearly 
so  good  in  flavour  as  they  are  commonly  repre- 
sented to  be. — C.  F.  C. ,  Lines. 
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Apples  for  amateurs.— Few  amateur 
gardeners,  I  fear,  would  be  content  with  six 
varieties  of  Apples,  as  the  range  of  time  covered 
by  so  few  is  limited.  In  the  selection  given  on 
pages  520  and  521  only  two  out  of  the  six  named 
are  cooking  Apples,  and  of  the  four  dessert  varie- 
ties named  not  one  can  be  regarded  as  late 
keeping.  I  have  had  occasion  to  lecture  this 
winter  on  both  amateurs'  and  cottagers'  Apples, 
and  I  have  made  practically  no  distinction  in  the 
selection  of  six  for  dessert  and  six  for  cooking, 
a  dozen  varieties  out  of  the  hundreds  of  good 
Apples  in  commerce  being,  after  all,  very  few. 
M3'  selection  of  dessert  Apples  has  been  Worcester 
Pearmain,  AUington  Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins, 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Cookie  Pippin  and  Sturmer 
Pippin.  A  fine  moderately  early  dessert  variety 
is  James  Grieve,  and  a  good  late  dessert  is  Lord 
Hindlip  :  still,  I  prefer  the  six  first  named.  Of 
cooking  Apples  I  have  named  Mank's  Codlin, 
Stirling  Castle.  Frogniore  Prolific,  Bismarck, 
Lane's  Prince  Albert  and  Newton  Wonder.  Still 
a  further  fine  half-a-dozen  would  be  Lord  (iros- 
venor.  Potts'  Seedling,  Warner's  King,  Lord 
Derbj',  Alfriston  and  Wellington.  Bramley's 
Seedling  is  a  rather  coarse  grower  for  a  small 
garden,  and  the  fruits  are  seldom  shapely. 
Everyone  recommends  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  for 
dessert,  because  of  its  fine  flavour  ;  but,  none  the 
less,  it  is  far  from  being  a  reliable  cropper.  A 
Kentish  market  grower  just  recently  said  that 
there  was  far  more  money  in  AUington  Pippin 
than  in  Cox's,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  good 
fruits  of  the  latter  fetch  a  high  price  in  the 
market.  AUington  is  a  far  heavier  and  more 
constant  cropper.  No  doubt  an  Apple  election 
will  reveal  wide  differences  of  opinion,  much 
depending  upon  the  varieties  grown,  climate  and 
soil.  I  think  the  numbers  stated  should  be  six  of 
each  section,  all  to  be  grown  as  bush  trees,  as  that 
form  is  best  suited  to  amateurs'  gardens. — D. 

"Vucca  glopiosa  In  a  cottagre 
ET&I'den. — We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  Cotten, 
Mount  Pleasant,  Ewell,  Surrey,  for  the  photo- 
graph from  which  the  accompanying  illustration 
was  made.  It  shows  a  splendid  specimen  of 
Yucca  gloriosa  growing  in  Mr.  Cotten's  cottage 
garden  by  the  roadside,  and  one  that  does  him 
great  credit.  One  rarely  sees  such  an  excellent 
representative  of  a  really  good  garden  plant  in 
wayside  gardens,  yet  nothing  could  be  more 
picturesque  than  this. 

The  first  double  Michaelmas 
Daisy.— In  The  Gakdex  of  the  19th  ult. 
(page  503)  you  write  :  "  It  has  been  reserved  for 
Mr.  E.  Ballard  ...  to  raise  the  first  double 
Michaelmas  I>aisy. "  It  is  so  very,  very  rare  that 
one  gets  an  opportunity  of  correcting  the  editor 
of  his  favourite  paper — and  especially  if  that 
favourite  happens  to  be  The  Garden — that  I 
find  it  impossible  to  resist  doing  so.  I  have  in 
my  garden  here,  and  have  had  for  a  very  long 
time  now,  a  double-fliowered  Michaelmas  Daisy. 
The  flowers  are  pure  white  and  about  half  an 
inch  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
very  freely  produced  on  somewhat  branching 
stems  of  about  3i  feet  in  height ;  so  that,  unless 
Mr.  Ballard  produced  a  double  Daisy  something 
over  three  years  ago,  he  is  most  certainly  not  the 
first  one  to  do  so.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  send  you 
flowers  from  mine  when  next  in  bloom — that  is 
in  September — and  should  be  more  than  pleased, 
if  I  knew  how  to  set  about  it,  to  send  a  portion 
of  the  stock  to  the  gardens  at  Wisley  for  trial. 
May  I  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  you  for 
the  many  occasions  that  The  Garden  has  been  a 
great  help  to  me  ;  in  fact,  I  have  never  previously 
had  occasion  to  write,  gaining  most  of  my  experi- 
ence from  your  answers  to  others,  whose  wants 
and  diSiculties  seem  to  be  very  similar  to  my 
own. — Scott  Addison,  10,  Flanchford  Road, 
Stamford  Brook,  11'.  [We  thank  our  corre- 
spondent very  much  for  his  kind  letter.  Write 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent  Square, 
Westminster,  S.W.,  about  your  promised  gift  of 
the  Michaelmas  Daisy. — Ed.] 
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NOTES    ON    THE    NEWER   KOSES. 

(Continued  from  page  531.) 
Decorative  Varieties. 

PRINCE      DE     BULGARIE     (Pernet- 
Ducher,    1902).  —  There  is  a    strong 
family  likeness  about  many  of  Pernet- 
Ducher's    seedlings,    but    when    you 
place  the  flowers   side  by  side  they 
are  quite  distinct.     The  Rose  under 
notice  is  evidently  closely  related  to  many  that 
this   firm   have  sent  out   both  before  and  since 
1902,  the  }'ear  that  it  reached  us,  and  long  may 


A  splendid  specimen  of  yucca  gloriosa  in 

A  COTT.AGE  GARDEN. 

the  strain  continue  if  each  is  an  improvement  on 
something  that  has  gone  before.  This  is  a  beauti- 
ful garden  Rose,  strong  in  all  the  essentials  of  its 
class,  free-flowering,  fine  shell-shaped  petal  and 
beautiful  in  colour.  It  makes  a  good  bedder  and 
a  fine  standard,  and  in  this  respect  is  much  to  be 
preferred  to  Mons.  Joseph  Hill,  which  fails  as  a 
standard.  Flowers  well  into  the  autumn.  Recom- 
mended. 

The  Dandy  (Paul  and  Son,  1905).— This  is  a 
beautiful  dark  red  button-hole  Rose  and  one  that 
wilt  become  popular.  There  is  nothing  quite  like 
it  in  colour  or  shape  ;  a  miniature  Horace  Vernet 
is  as  near  as  you  can  get  for  the  latter,  and  its 
colour  partakes  somewhat  of  its  parent  Bardou 


Job,  which  at  its  best  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful Roses  we  have.  It  should  make  an  excellent 
bedder,  and,  as  it  has  also  fragrance,  it  will  appeal 
to  many,  but  especially  to  those  who  like  a  neat, 
rather  small  flower  for  a  button -hole.  The  fashion 
in  button-holes  varies,  but  if  confined  to  one 
flower  I  do  not  think  it  matters  greatly  what  the 
size  of  the  flower  is  so  long  as  it  is  in  good  con- 
dition. It  is  not  very  long  ago  since  all  button- 
holes had  to  be  small ;  but,  judging  from  the 
Mildred  Grants  and  other  flowers  of  kindred  size 
that  one  often  sees  so  used,  that  idea  is  exploded. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  not  a  better  Rose  than 
The  Dandy  for  those  who  want  a  dark  red  flower. 

Sounenir  de  R.  R.  Viliii  (Vilin,  1905).  —  This 
Rose  has  failed  with  me  this  year— probably  the 
season  has  not  suited  it — yet  it  promised  un- 
commonly well.  It  evidently  is  one  of  the  Roses 
we  shall  only  see  in  a  hot  summer.  It  practically 
refused  to  open,  and  the  big  buds  rotted  on  the 
plant.  I  saw  it  growing  at  Cheshunt  last  year 
in  the  autumn,  and  was  very  much  pleased  with 
it,  as  it  is  a  colour  we  want  and  the  growth  is 
vigorous.  The  flowers  are  carried  well  above 
the  foliage  on  erect  stalks.  From  what  I  hear 
its  behaviour  has  been  identical  throughout  the 
country,  and,  as  we  do  not  want  Roses  that  are 
not  impervious  to  wet,  I  am  afraid  it  will  have 
to  drop  out. 

Mrs.  Harvey  Thomas  (Bernaix,  1906).— I  can 
recommend  this  Rose,  and  I  think  it  will  eventu- 
ally become  popular  when  better  known  ;  good 
long  buds,  bright  coppery  carmine  with  canary 
yellow  base,  free  and  continuous  flowering, 
sweet  scented  and  a  good  grower.  Its  only  fault, 
if  fault  it  can  be  called,  is  that  the  flower  opens 
out  rather  flat. 

Peygy  (A.  Dickson  and  Sons,  1905).— This  Rose 
is  wrongly  described  as  to  colour  in  a  good  many 
catalogues.  It  is  not  claret  shaded  saffron  yellow, 
as  more  than  one  catalogue  has  it,  but  a  clear 
yellow  that  passes  to  pale  primrose  as  it  opens. 
There  is  an  occasional  streak  on  the  outside  of 
the  petal  in  the  bud  stage  that  might  be  termed 
claret,  but  it  is  not  seen  directly  the  bud  opens. 
A  vigorous  grower  with  fine  dark  foliage  :  the 
buds  are  borne  almost  in  a  truss  and  are  pro- 
duced freely  and  continuously.  It  is  not  so 
decorative,  however,  as 

Mrs.  Peter  Blair,  an  Irish  Rose  that  came 
out  last  year.  I  think  it  is  going  to  be  a  very 
useful  decorative  sort ;  the  colour  is  quite  distinct, 
of  a  deep  striking  shade  of  yellow  ;  flowers  not 
large,  but  full  and  of  good  shape.  It  will  make 
a  good  bedding  Rose.  All  these  yellow  Roses 
should  be  grown  in  or  on  the  shady  side  of  the 
garden,  where  they  retain  their  colour  so  much 
longer  than  when  exposed  to  the  full  sun,  and  if 
you  have  a  bed  that  gets  less  sun  than  any  other, 
there  plant  your  yellow  Roses,  and  you  will  be 
surprised  at  the  apparent  improvement  in  their 
colour.  This  Rose  was  awarded  the  gold  medal 
of  the  National  Rose  Society,  and,  I  think, 
deserved  it. 

Reiiie  Maryherita  d' Italic  (Soupert  et  Notting, 
1905). —This  Rose  has  not  yet  found  its  way  into 
many  English  catalogues,  but  it  is  a  good  sort 
and  remarkable  for  its  continuous  flowering. 
Not  exactly  a  vigorous  grower,  but  quite  good 
enough,  with  large  flowers  of  fine  colour,  deep 
carmine,  almost  red,  with  vermilion  -  scarlet 
centre,  often  very  vivid  ;  should  make  a  fine 
bedding  Rose.     Recommended. 

Souvenir  de  Maria  Zozaya  (Soupert  et  Notting, 
1904).— This  is  a  fine  Rose  that  opens  very  large 
and  flat,  like  a  Camellia  ;  colour,  very  bright 
silvery  rose  ;  very  striking  in  the  early  summer, 
free-flowering,  but  must  be  disbudded.  It  is 
fragrant,  and  to  those  who  do  not  object  to  the 
shape  can  be  recommended.  I  prefer  another 
Rose  that  I  am  afraid  will  be  confounded  with 
it  sent  out  last  year  by  the  same  raisers. 

Souvenir  de  Maria  de  Zayas.— Both  Souvenir 
de  Maria,  with  the  surname  almost  identical,  yet 
the  Roses  themselves,  as  if  to  shame  their  god- 
father, are  quite  distinct,  Zayas  being  a  deep 
carmine  flower  of  good  shape  and  a  good  grower. 
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very  free  and  fragrant,  that  I  think  will  .be  quite 
good  and  useful  as  a  decorative  garden  plant.  I 
have  only  one  plant  of  it,  but  the  good  impression 
it  has  created  on  me  has  been  confirmed  at  more 
than  one  nursery  this  autumn. 

H.  E.  MOLYNEU.X. 


ROSE    NOTES. 

Silver  Medal  Roses  at   the  Autumn  Show. 

The  fine  bloom  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  which 
secured  for  Messrs.  Croll  the  medal  for  the  best 
Hybrid  Perpetual  Rose,  reminded  one  of  the 
glory  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  class,  and  the 
great  loss  it  will  be  to  the  Rose  world  if  we  allow 
such  varieties  to  disappear. 

It  is  true  that  many  of  them  do  not  deserve 
the  name  Perpetual,  but  certain  sorts,  and  this 
is  one,  appear  late  in  the  season,  so  that  they 
are  worth  retaining  on  that  account.  The 
bright  clear  red  colour  and  imbricated  form  were 
superb. 

The  medal  fur  the  best  Hybrid  Tea  in  the 
nurserymen's  section  was  obtained  by  Messrs. 
Cocker  with  La  France  de  '89,  and  much  as  one 
deplores  the  stupid  name,  there  is  no  Rose  more 
showy  or  efl'ective  as  a  standard  or  on  a  wall. 
The  huge  Pa;ony-like  blossoms  of  a  clear  silvery 
red  colour  are  superb,  and  when  "  caught  right," 
as  this  flower  was,  then  it  takes  a  good  bloom  to 
surpass  it.  There  is  a  seedling  or  sport  from 
this  Rose  named  Jeanne  Masson.  It  is  very 
fragrant  and  of  a  beautiful  salmon  pink 
shade,  a  good  Rose  that  should  be  secured, 
and  in  the  still  newer  Italia,  we  have  a 
charming  sort  somewhat  of  the  colour  of  Pride 
of  Waltham,  but  with  the  habit  of  La  France 
de  '89. 

The  third  medal  in  the  nurserymen's  section 
for  the  best  Tea  Rose  went  to  Messrs.  Jefferies 
for  a  splendid  bloom  of  Mme.  Lambard.  It 
speaks  well  for  old  Roses  that  all  three  medal 
flowers  in  the  nurserymen's  classes  went  to  the 
sorts  named.  Somehow  Mme.  Lambard  has 
dropped  out  of  favour.  It  only  needs  to  be 
well  grown  to  be  still  required,  for  it  possesses 
many  good  points,  and  if  report  speaks  true  it 
is  the  parent  on  the  one  side  of  that  splendid 
novelty  Lady  Helen  Vincent. 

Mme.  Gamon  (Tea-scented). 

This  charming  Tea  Rose  is  blooming  profusely. 
In  colour  it  reminds  one  of  Mme.  Constant 
Soupert,  but  while  not  possessing  the  quality  of 
the  individual  flower  that  characterises  the 
latter,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  good  garden  Rose. 
The  growth  is  first-rate,  almost  as  free  as  Mme. 
Jean  Dupuy,  Francisca  Kruger  and  that  type, 
and  I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  a  Rose  we  shall 
hear  much  about  in  the  future.  As  a  pot  Rose 
Mme.  Gamon  is  very  good,  for  there  is  nothing 
puny  or  delicate  in  its  growth,  and  for  culture  in 
standard  form  it  can  be  recommended. 

Princbsse  Marie  Meetcheksky. 
This  superb  Hybrid  Tea  was  well  exhiliited  at 
the  autumn  show  of  the  National  Rose  Society. 
Briefly,  it  may  be  described  as  a  glorified 
Killarney.  It  has  a  fuller  flower,  and  the  gro-wth 
is  much  superior.  In  the  early  summer  Killarney 
is  very  beautiful,  but  its  good  behaviour  is  not 
maintained.  One  would  be  glad  if  it  were  less 
liable  to  mildew.  Therefore  in  the  Rose  under 
notice  one  cherishes  the  hope  that  it  will  prove 
to  be  all  that  is  claimed  for  it.  Those  who  have 
tried  it  are  loud  in  its  praises.  Already  raisers 
are  giving  us  too  many  thin  Roses.  While 
readily  granting  that  they  are  delightful  from  a 
colour  point  of  view,  they  disappoint  those  who 
prefer  a  good  substantial  flower.  Such  Roses  as 
Betty,  Dorothy  Page  Roberts  and  Countess  of 
(Josford  are  lovely  in  colour,  but  as  fleeting  as 
they  are  beautiful.  They  are  so  beautiful  that 
the  fact  of  their  being  so  fleeting  only  makes 
them  the  more  disappointing,  and  this  tends  to 
retard  their  popularity.  p. 
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HOW    TO    GROW    IXIA.S. 

A  T  the  end  of  April  a  friend  brouglit  me  a 
/\  bunch  of  these  of  many  sorts  which 

/   \  he  had  grown  in  pots  in  a  cold  frame. 

/  ^  Having  *o  provide  flowers  for  the 
/  \      conservatory  and  for  cutting,  he  told 

me  he  found  the  Ixia  very  useful, 
requiring  but  little  attention  or  heat.  From 
these  remarks  I  am  induced  to  recommend  Ixias 
to  amateurs  and  others,  and  am  convinced  tliat 
they  pay  better  than  many  things  that  are 
double  the  expense.  Added  to  this,  so  much  of 
the  material  grown  in  strong  heat  is  useless  for 
these  purposes.  Ixias  lend  themselves  to  many 
forms  of  culture,  providing  they  are  not  given 
strong  Iieat.  Some  thirty-five  years  ago,  when 
living  in  Purbeek  Isle,  in  Dorset,  I  was  in  charge 
of  a  garden,  the  owner  of  whicli  was  a  devoted 
lover  of  Ixias,  Sparaxis,  and  other  Cape  and 
kindred  bulbs.  Our  practice  was  to  pot  the 
bulbs  early  in  autumn  and  put  them  in  a  sliel- 
tered  place  in  the  open,  covering  the  pots  to 
keep  tlie  soil  from  getting  too  wet.  When  growth 
had  begun  and  the  autumn  was  advanced,  they 
were  removed  to  a  cold  pit,  where  they  remained 
through  the  winter,  needing  no  artificial  warmth. 
In  severe  cold  the  glass  was  covered  with  a  mat. 
When  the  weather  was  warm  the  light  was 
removed  during  the  day.  This  and  giving 
abundance  of  air  at  all  times  promoted  sturdy 
growth.  With  careful  attention  but  little  water 
was  needed  till  early  in  the  year  when  growth 
had  advanced.  Every  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  let  the  soil  get  wet  and  sodden.  As  the 
days  lengthen  growth  advances  rapidly.  When 
the  spikes  were  well  advanced  the  plants  were 
removed  to  a  cold  greenhouse  to  flower,  and  never 
shall  I  forget  the  gorgeous  display  we  had. 
Another  recommendation  is  the  length  of  time 
they  continue  in  bloom.  When  tliey  were 
out  of  flower  they  had  every  attention  with 
regard  to  watering  until  the  foliage  died  off 
naturally.  This  is  where  many  errors  are  made 
in  their  culture ;  the  bulbs  must  be  ripened 
naturally. 

With  regard  to  soil,  I  found  they  enjoyed  a 
light  sandy  loam,  with  light  peat  or  leaf-mould 
added  to  keep  it  open,  with  good  drainage. 
Much  benefit  is  derived  by  occasionally  giving 
manure  water  or  dustings  of  artificial  manure  on 
the  soil,  watering  it  in  to  the  roots.  Nothing 
can  be  more  beautiful  to  cut  from,  and  for 
dinner-table  decoration  they  are  excellent.  For 
this  purpose  quantities  are  sent  to  the  market 
from  Guernsey  and  elsewhere,  and  find  a  read}' 
sale.  Any  cold  frame  will  grow  them  if  severe 
frost  is  excluded,  and  this  should  recommend 
them  to  amateurs.  Anotlier  way  of  growing  them 
in  warm  gardens  is  to  plant  them  in  prepared  soil 
in  narrow  raised  borders,  covering  them  witn 
shutters  or  lights  during  winter  (the  former  does 
just  as  well),  and  if  severe  cold  sets  in  a  covering 
of  light  straw  over  the  soil  is  helpful.  I  remem- 
ber seeing  a  fine  lot  grown  in  this  way  at 
Gunnersbury  House  many  years  ago,  and  liave 
seen  them  in  this  way  in  several  other  places 
quite  as  good.  Mr.  Turton  was  trying  these  and 
Freesias  in  this  way  last  autumn  at  Sherborne 
Castle.  DoKSf;T. 


TWO  GOOD  GREENHOUSE  SALVIAS. 

The  amateur  with  limited  glass  accommodation 
who  depends  principally  upon  Chrysanthemums 
for  his  autumn  display  sometimes  complains  of 
lack  of  colour,  which  can  be  easily  obviated  l>y  a 
judicious  use  of  the  bright  scarlet  Salvia  splendens 
and  the  pretty  blue-flowered  azurea  grandiflora. 
The  best  known  of  the  two  is  splendens,  of  which 
two  or  three  varieties  have  been  put  into  com- 
merce within  the  last  few  years.  Some  of  them 
appear  rather  earlier  in  flowering  than  the  typical 
form,  and  perhaps  the  best  of  all  for  associating 


with  Chrysanthemums  is  that  known  as  S. 
splendens  grandiflora,  which,  except  in  its 
larger  flowers,  is  a  counterpart  of  the  type. 
In  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  a  group  of  Salvia 
splendens  associated  with  the  white  Arum 
Lily  forms  a  very  showy  feature  just  now  in 
the  greenhouse. 

The  second  Salvia  to  mention,  viz.,  S.  azurea 
grandiflora,  was  sent  here  about  a  q\iarter  of  a 
century  ago  from  the  United  States  of  America 
under  the  name  of  Salvia  Piteherii,  which  name 
is  still  retained  in  some  places.  At  the  time  of 
its  introduction  it  was  considered  specifically 
distinct  from  S.  azurea,  a  native  of  Southern 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  but  it  is  now  regarded  as  a 
variety  of  it.  This  larger-flowered  form  occurs 
in  the  States  of  Arkansas  and  Texas,  and  is  not 
hardy  in  this  country,  but  planted  out  during  the 
summer  months  it  forms  a  delightful  feature  out 
of  doors  should  it  escape  the  autumn  frosts, 
whicli,  however,  seldom  happens.  In  any  case  it 
is  invaluable  for  the  greenhouse.  It  is  of  rather 
upright  growth,  the  long,  slender  shoots  being 
studded  with  bright  blue  flowers  tor  a  consider- 
able distance  towards  the  top. 

Both  these  Salvias  may  be  easily  struck  in  tlie 
spring  from  cuttings  of  the  young  growing  shoots, 
put  in  sandy  soil  and  kept  in  a  warm  greenhouse 
temperature.  As  soon  as  struck  they  may  be 
potted  singly,  and  in  a  few  days  have  the  points 
of  the  shoots  pinched  out  in  order  to  encourage  a 
bushy  growth.  Being  hardened  off,  these  plants 
may  be  stood  out  of  doors  during  the  summer  and 
treated  just  as  Chrysanthemums  are.  They  can 
be  flowered  well  in  pots  varying  from  0  inches  to 
S  inches  in  diameter,  while  large  specimens  may 
be  had  it  desired.  H.  P. 


ZONAL    GERANIUMS    FOR   WINTER 
FLOWERING. 

FoK  the  embellishment  of  the  greenliouse  and 
conservatory  Tuberous  Begonias  have  displaced 
zonal  Geraniums  to  a  certain  extent  during  the 
summer  months,  but  the  latter  still  find  nmoh 
favour  during  the  autumn  and  winter  time. 
Although  amateurs  usually  manage  to  grow  the 
plants  well  in  the  summer,  they  often  fail  to 
grow  them  successfully  when  the  time  comes  to 
place  the  plants  in  the  greenhouse.  There  is  a 
great  difference,  as  regards  the  atmospheric 
conditions,  between  the  open  air  treatment  in 
summer  and  that  of  the  greenhouse  in  autumn 
and  winter.  Zonal  Geraniums  thrive  best  in 
a  clear,  l)uoyant  atmosphere.  The  confined  atmo- 
sphere of  the  greenhouse  in  the  early  part  of 
winter  is  usually  too  moist  for  these  plants  when 
they  are  brought  in  from  the  open  quarters  with- 
out the  judicious  use  of  fire-heat  and  careful 
ventilation. 

The  change  in  tlie  conditions  should  be 
modified  as  much  as  possible.  Wash  all  pots 
and  remove  faded  leaves.  Do  not  try  to  crowd 
in  too  many  plants  in  a  small  space.  Examine 
eacli  pot  and  apply  water  only  if  it  is  required. 
All  watering  should  be  done  early  in  the  morning 
so  that  surplus  moisture  may  dry  up  before 
niglit.  Any  plants  which  appear  drj'  towards 
evening  will  not  suffer  if  left  unwatered  until  the 
following  morning.  Admit  air  freely  every  fine 
day  and  have  the  pipes  warm  bj'  sunset,  and  all 
through  the  day,  too,  in  damp,  foggy  weather. 
Close  all  side  ventilators,  but  leave  the  top  ones 
slightlj'  open. 

Well-cared-for  plants  possess  plenty  of  roots 
at  this  season,  but  most  of  the  nutriment  in 
the  soil  will  be  exhausted,  so  that  judicious 
feeding  is  advisable.  Concentrated  manures  are 
more  pleasant  than  manure  water,  but  the  latter 
will  greatly  assist  growtli  if  it  is  applied  in  a 
weak,  clear  state.  The  precaution  should  always 
be  taken  to  water  the  plants  with  clear  water 
before  giving  the  stimulant.  If  the  above  simple 
hints  are  carried  out,  amateurs  may  succeed  in 
obtaining  a  splendid  display  of  blossom  from 
both  single  and  double-flowered  zonals  through- 
out tlie  dull  months  of  the  year.  Avon. 
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TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

NEW    FLOWERING    SHRUBS. 

A    S  usual  during  tlie  early  autumn  months, 

/\  the  celebrated    French  firm  of  MM. 

/   %         Lemoine  et  Fils  announce  for  distri- 

/      \        bution   some    new   flowering   shrubs 

£         \_     that  have  been  raised  at  Nancy.   The 

numerous   forms  of    Philadelphiises, 

Lilacs,  Deutzias  and  a  host  of  other  things  that 

have   been   put   into   commerce   from   the   same 

source  give   these    novelties   a   special   interest. 

The  following  are  those  for  the  present  season 

with  a  much  curtailed  description  : 

Dent^in  f/isrohr  cartita. — This  variety,  the 
result  of  crossing  D.  scabra  and  I>.  discolor 
grandiflora,  forms  a 
dense  and  somewhat 
upright  bush.  The 
flowers  are  widely  ex- 
panded and  even  re- 
flexed,  their  colour 
being  blush  with  the 
reverse  of  the  petals 
of  a  deeper  hue.  The 
flowering  season  often 
extends  over  a  month, 
owing  to  the  develop- 
ment of  new  buds  after 
the  first  flowers  are  ex- 
panded. 

D.  discolor  lactea. — 
Of  the  same  parentage 
as  the  preceding  :   this 

dift'ers  principally  in  tlie  flowers  being  of  a  milk- 
white  colour. 

D.  yracilis  candelabra. — The  parents  of  this 
are  Deutzia  gracilis  and  D.  sieboldiana.  The 
result  is  a  shrub  with  long,  wide-spreading 
branches,  clothed  with  bright  green  leaves  edged 
with  brown.  The  flowers  are  closely  packed 
together  and  are  frequently  composed  of  from  six 
to  eight  flat  petals,  in  colour  creamy-white  pass- 
ing to  milk-white,  with  clear  yellow  stamens. 

Phi/adtlplnts  (Mock  Orange)  Lemoinei  Mer  de 
Glace. — In  the  way  of  P.  Lemoinei,  with  much 
the  same  perfume,  but  with  larger  leaves  and 
very  large  flowers.  It  is  of  an  upright,  regular 
growth,  and  the  flowers,  which  are  freely  borne, 
are  double,  Rose-like  and  silvery  white  in  colour, 
with  very  large  outside  petals. 

Syrtngn  (Lilac)  Jules  Ferry. — One  of  the  many 
double-flowered  Lilacs  which  have  been  distri- 
buted from  the  nursery  at  Nancy.  The  flowers 
of  this  have  crimped  petals  of  a  silvery  mauve 
colour,  to  which  the  carmine  buds  afford  a  pleasing 
contrast.     A  late-flowering  variety. 

S.  LeoH  Gambetta. — The  flowers  of  this  variety 
are  double,  round  and  composed  of  regularly 
imbricated  petals  of  a  lilac-rose  colour.  It  is  a 
magnificent  variety,  which  always  flowers  about 
May  1,  being  one  of  the  very  earliest. 

Besides  the  subjects  above  enumerated  MM. 
Lemoine  also  include  with  their  new  shrubs 

Hydrangea  arborescens  grandiflora ,  which  was 
offered  by  them  in  the  spring.  It  is,  I  believe, 
of  American  origin  and  is  now  fairly  well  known, 
a  considerable  amount  of  popularity  being  pre- 
dicted for  it  b}'  some.  Whether  it  will  ever  be 
grown  to  the  same  extent  as  the  large-flowered 
variety  of  Hydrangea  panieulata  remains  to  be 
seen,  but  it  is  certainly  a  promising  new  shrub. 
It  was  given  an  award  of  merit  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  Maj-  14  last.       H.  P. 


protusion'of  roundish,  shining,  coral-red  berries. 

The  leaves  are  quite  small.  It  was  thought  so 
liighly  of  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
when  shown  by  Messrs.  James  Vcitch  and  Sons, 
Limited,  Chelsea,  at  a  recent  meeting  that  it  was 
given  a  first-class  certificate. 


A    RARE    GUELDER    ROSE. 

(ViErRNDM  RHYTlnoPHYLLUM.) 
This  remarkable  addition  to  a  family  already 
full  of  good  things  received  a  first-class  cer- 
tificate by  a  unanimous  vote  from  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  September  17,  when  a 
giant  specimen  of  fully  (i  feet  liigh  and  about 
.■)  feet  througli  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  James 
Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea.      It  has,  we 


THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 


A    NEW    BERRIED    SHRUB. 

(Berberis  Wilsonje.) 
Berried  shrubs  have  an  especial  charm  at  this 
time  of  year  and  anything  new  in  this  way  that 
is  also  meritorious  is  sure  of  a  warm  welcome. 
Berberis  Wilsouae  is  both  new  and  meritorious,  a 
charming  little  berried  shrub  from  Central  China. 
It  may  De  likened  perhaps  to  a  small-growing 
Berberis  stenophylla.  The  branches  are  of  a 
graceful  arching  habit   of   growth   and    bear  a 


BUSH  APPLE  TREES  FOR  PROFIT. 

Reference  to  the  New  Small  Holdings 
Act. 

THE  cultivation  of  the  Apple  has 
increased  enormously  in  England  of 
late  years.  Speaking  the  other  da}' 
to  two  nurserymen  in  the  South  of 
England,  one  told  me  that  he  had 
lately  taken  an  order  for  3,(X)0  trees 
of  the  sort  known  as  Worcester  Pearmain  alone 
from  one  customer,  and  the  other  said  he  had  had 
enquiries  for  a  similar  number  of  trees  of  the 
same  variety.  This  is  probably  the  experience 
of  other  nurserymen  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  I  think  this 
goes  to  show  that  English  Apple 
growers  are  at  last  taking  the 
American  lesson  to  heart,  namely, 
that  the  only  way  to  success  in 
Apple  growing  for  profit  is  to  grow 
Init  a  few  sorts,  and  to  grow  those 
by  the  ton,  instead  of  a  multitude 
of  sorts  by  the  bushel.  I  had 
another  striking  proof  of  the 
success  of  the  principle  of  growing 
a  few  sorts  only  brought  to  ray 
notice  the  other  day  by  a  gentle- 
man, who  assured  me  that  he 
marketed  last  year  upwards  of  sixty 
tons  of  Bramley's  Seedling  alone,  all 
realising  remunerative  and  highly 
satisfactory  prices,  and  saying 
further  that  he  could  have  sold  as 
man}'  more  at  the  same  price  if  he 
had  had  them.  Those,  by  the  way, 
were  groivn  on  well  established 
standard  orchard  trees,  and  are  only 
mentioned  here  to  illustrate  the 
success  of  the  method  of  growing 
few  varieties.  It  is  to  be  expected 
that  the 

Passing  or  the  New  Small 
Holdings  Act 

recently  will,  to  a  very  appreciable 
extent,  give  encouragement  and  help 
in  promoting  the  largely-extended 
culture  of  this  fruit  among  amateurs 
and  the  occupiers  of  small  holdings, 
and  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  these 
and  others  of  your  readers  who  may 
be  contemplating  the  planting  of 
this  fruit  for  profit  for  the  first 
time  that  these  lines  are  primarily 
written.  The  first  thing  before 
finally  selecting  the  position  on 
which  to  plant  is  to  ascertain  the 

Quality  of  the  Soil. 
The  Apple  is  not  over  particular 
in  this  respect,  provided  the  land  is 
well  drained,  either  naturally  bj' 
believe,  been  exhibited  upon  a  former  occasion,  |  having  a  porous  subsoil,  or  artificially  by 
and  the  specimen  now  referred  to  was  in  fruit.  '  draining  with  pipes  where  the  subsoil  happens  to 
It  is  obviously  a  plant  of  more  than  ordinary  i  be  clay,  or  any  other  medium  through  which 
value  to  the  gardener,  and  the  lover  of  choice  ;  water  will  not  percolate  freely.  But  it  will  not 
flowering  shrubs  will  welcome   it.       The  leaves  i  succeed  on  gravelly  or  sandy  land  having  only  a 


NEW    HARDY    SHRUR    (BEKEERTS    WILSON.K).      (Jjcrtlicerf.) 


are  8  inches  or  more  long  and  2  inches  broad,  and 
clothed  on  the  under  surface  with  a  dense  woolly 
tomentum  of  a  dull  fawn  colour,  which  is  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  dark,  almost  glossy, 
green  of  the  upper  surface.  The  plant  is  of 
exceptional  merit  and  vigour,  and  while  perfectly 
hardy  is  also  evergreen  in  the  most  exposed 
situations  :  it  retains  its  ornamental  character 
throughout  the  whole  winter.  The  strong, 
terminated     by 


thin  crust  of  a  few  inches  of  soil  on  the  surface. 
Neitlier  will  the  Apple  prove  satisfactory  grown 
on  heavy  clay  soil.  Having  found  land  of  good 
ordinary  field  or  garden  quality,  the  next 
thing  to  do  will  be  to  prepare  tlie  land  for 
planting.  Some  advocate  the  planting  of  large 
areas  of  land  without  a  break  in  them.  This,  in 
my  opinion,  is  a  mistake. 

I  Prefer  to  Plant 


erect     growths     are     terminated     by    corymbs 

of    yellowish     white     flowers,     and     these    are  :  them  in  breaks  of  three  rows,  leaving  the  same 


succeeded  in  early  autumn  by  scarlet,  oval 
berries  that  eventually  turn  to  a  glossy  black. 
The   plant    is    of    Chinese   origin,    having   been 


space  of  open  land  between  each  plantation  as 
the  plantations  occupy,  thus  giving  the  young 
trees  the    advantage   of    full   exposure    to    the 


raised  at  Coombe  Wood  from  seeds  collected  by  I  maximum  amount  of  light  and  air  in  the  summer, 
Mr.  B.  H.  Wilson,  E.  J.      [  so  essential   to  success  in  Apple  culture.     The 
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open  spaces  between  each  plantation  may  be 
profitably  cropped  with  some  fruit,  such  as 
Strawberries  or  Gooseberries,  or  it  may  be 
devoted  to  the  growth  of  vegetables  or  flowers 
with  advantage,  as  the  spaces  so  planted  will  be 
benefited  by  the  shelter  afforded  by  the  trees. 
Having  decided  on  forming  plantations  of  three 
rows  each,  the  next  thing  to  do  will  be  to  decide  on 
the  width  the  trees  should  be  planted  apart.  This 
will  depend  somewhat  on  the  varieties  we  propose 
planting,  as  some  grow  into  much  larger  trees 
than  others.  We  will  take  Worcester  Pearmain 
(a  variety  already  mentioned)  as  an  example. 
The  growth  of  this  is  moderate  to  small,  and  it 
and  other.s  like  it,  of  moderate  growth,  should  be 
planted  in  rows  10  feet  apart,  and  the  same 
distance  separating  tree  from  tree  in  the  row. 
Thus  for  the  accommodation  of 
one  planting  of  three  rows,  a 
space  of  30  feet  wide  would  be 
required,  and  as  long  as  the  depth 
of  the  land  permitted. 

The  Preparation  of  the  Land. 
Some    advocate  digging   holes 
5  feet  in  diameter,  taking  out  the 
soil    to    the    depth   of    2J   feet,  r 

replacing  this  (after  breaking  up  « 

the  hard  bottom  of  the  hole  with 
a  fork),  and  adding  half  a  barrow- 
load  of  decayed  manure  to  the 
replaced  soil.  This  practice,  in 
my  opinion,  is  a  mistaken  one, 
as  these  holes  with  their  hard 
sides,  impervious  to  the  roots  of 
the  trees  when  they  reach  them, 
are,  I  think,  the  worst  receptacles 
possible  for  planting  Apple  trees 
in.  A  much  better  way  is  to 
trench  the  whole  area  of  the 
plantation  21-  feet  deep,  adding 
well-decayed  farmyard  manure 
at  the  rate  of  thirty  tons  to  the 
acre  as  the  work  proceeds. 

Planting  and  Time  to  Plant. 
The  best  time  for  planting  is 
from  the  end  of  October  to  the 
end  of  November,  but  planting 
may  be  satisfactorily  carried  out 
any  time  between  then  and  the 
end  of  February,  provided  the 
land  is  moderately  dry  at  the 
time  and  the  weather  not  too 
frosty.  The  holes  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  trees  {in  the  trenched 
ground)  should  be  made  wide 
enough  to  allow  of  the  roots  being 
extended  theii  whole  length,  after 
being  pruned,  without  the  points 
abruptly  turning  upwards,  and 
deep  enough  to  allow  the  top 
roots  to  be  covered  with  5  inches 
of  soil  to  bring  it  to  the  level  of 
the  surrounding  surface  of  the 
land  when  planting  is  completed. 
The  bottom  of  the  hole  for  the 
roots  to  rest  on  should  be  formed 
in  a  slightly  concave  form,  so  that 
the  roots  may  have  afforded  them 
a  tendency  to  grow  upwards 
instead  of  downwards  to  the 
subsoil.  The  after  success  of  the 
trees  depends  greatly  on  the  care 
taken  in  planting  them.  Every  root  should  be 
spread    out    evenly    with    the    hand,    carefully 


a  three  year  old  tree  from  the  bud  or  graft  is  the 
best.  Such  a  tree  will  have  been  pruned  three 
times  by  a  skilled  fruit  tree  grower,  and  a  proper 
foundation  laid  for  a  well-balanced  development 
of  the  branches  afterwards.  I  would  here  add 
that  in  purchasing  trees  from  a  nurserj'man  of 
established  repute,  one  should  stipulate  for  them 
to  be  pruned  root  and  branch  ready  for  planting 
before  they  are  despatched.  The  grower  will 
then  have  no  further  trouble  on  this  score  until 
the  following  year,  and  I  should  certainly  on  no 
account  buy  fruit  trees  at  an  auction  sale.  They 
are  usually  unreliable  as  to  names  and  as  to  the 
quality  of  roots  and  branches,  and  as  to  redress 
for  misrepresentation  there  is  none.  Another 
point  which  sometimes  puzzles  the  amateur  is  the 
beat  stock  for  the  bush  Apple  tree  to  be  worked 


chance  of  succeeding.  But  given  a  ricli  soil,  or 
soil  of  moderate  depth  and  well  cultivated,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  English  broad-leaved  Para- 
dise stock  is  the  best  for  the  busli  Apple  tree  to 
be  worked  upon.  Owen  Thomas. 

(To  be  conlinued.) 


COLOURED     PLATE. 
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TYPICAL     RUSH    APPLE    ON    THE    PARADISE    STOCK. 


covered  over  with  soil  and  pressed  rather  fir.-nly 
one  by  one  until  the  planting  is  completed.     If 


upon.     Undoubtedly,  I  think  the  English  broad- 
leaved   Paradise  stock  is  the  best,  and  chiefly  so 
because  that,  through  its  influence,  the  growth 
.  _  _  ^  __    of  the  tree  is  partly  restricted,  and  its  fertility 

the  soil  is  moderately  dry  at  planting-time,  each  in  the  matter  of  time  greatly  enhanced.  Indeed, 
tree  should  receive  a  good  soaking  of  water  when  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  course  of  the  first  six 
planting  is  completed,  and  then  mulched  over  or  seven  years  double  the  weight  of  fruit  would 
4  inches  deep  with  partially  decayed  stable  or  result  from  trees  worked  on  this  stock  than  would 
farmyard  manure.  The  trees  will  require  very  be  produced  by  those  worked  on  the  free  or  Crab 
little  further  attention  until  the  following  spring  stock.  I  think  I  ought  here  to  qualify  my  state- 
and  summer.  ment  in  regard  to  this  stock  by  saying  that  it  is 

What  Tree  is  Best  to  Plant  ?  ,  worse  than  useless  to  plant  trees  worked  on  it  in 

The  question  of  the  age  of  the  tree  often  per-  i  poor  shallow  soil ;   on  soil  of  such  a  nature  trees 
plexes  the  amateur.     My  experience  proves  that  '  worked  on  the  Crab  would  stand  a  much  better 


EOSE     PHYLLIS. 

THE  increasing  favour  in  which  the  dwarf, 
long-blooming  Polyantha  Roses  are  re- 
garded makes  the  advent  of  a  novelty 
most  interesting.     In  the  variety  called 
Phyllis      Messrs.      H.      Merry- 
_    _  weather  and  Sons  of  Southwell, 

Notts,  have  been  fortunate  in 
obtaining  a  most  beautiful 
addition  to  the  group.  In  these 
dwarf  Polyanthas  there  are  two 
distinct  groups,  one  resembling 
the  Tea  Roses  in  their  delicacy 
of  colouring  and  extra  vigorous 
growth,  such  as  Perle  d'Or,  and 
the  other  having  large  pyramidal 
or  closely-arranged  clusters  of 
'  double  and    semi-double  flowers 

■'      .  in  the  way   of    the    Rambler  or 

Multiflora  Roses.  To  this  latter 
class  Phyllis  undoubtedly  belongs. 
For  bedding  purposes  Phyllis  will 
be  a  most  useful  little  Rose,  first- 
rate  either  for  edgings  to  walks 
or  for  beds  or  for  cultivation  in 
pots.  The  evenness  of  its  growth 
and  extreme  floriferousness  give 
a  bright  effect  in  the  garden. 

A  most  attractive  method  of 
planting  a  long  border  with  these 
Roses  would  be  to  commence 
with  a  mass  of  the  daint}'  blush - 
coloured  Mignonette,  thenanother 
mass  of  Gloire  des  Pol3'antha, 
which  still  holds  its  own  as  one 
of  the  very  best,  for  its  glorious 
compact  clusters  of  blossom  pro- 
duced right  up  to  the  end  of  the 
year.  Then  might  follow  a  mass 
of  Mrs.  W.  H.  Cutbush  and 
another  of  Phyllis,  finishing  with 
Mme.  Norbert  Levavasseur.  I 
can  safely  affirm  that  such  a 
border  would  be  one  of  perpetual 
interest  from  .June  to  November. 
Plants  of  dwarf  standards  could 
be  employed  of  a  good  white  sort 
such  as  Katherina  Zeimet  or  of 
any  of  the  sorts  mentioned. 
Another  pretty  grouping  in  which 
Phyllis  could  be  employed  would 
be  in  planting  a  large  or  small 
quantity  of  that  decidedly  beauti- 
ful novelty,  Aennchen  Miiller,  in 
the  centre  of  a  bed  and  surround 
it  with  a  single  or  double  row  of 
Phyllis. 

1  would  strongly  commend  these 

interesting  Roses  to  the  notice  of 

all  whodesire useful  free-flowering 

plants.     Nothing  can  be  prettier 

or  more  decorative  than  well-flowered  plants  in 

4i-inch  pots.     For  such  a  size  pot  it  would  be 

necessary  to  strike  cuttings  or  graft  the  plants, 

but  plants  budded  in  the  open  ground   may  be 

lifted    and    potted   up,    and   for   such   I   would 

recommend  6-inch  pots.     In  both  cases  a  good 

compost  would   be  two  parts  turfy  loam   to  one 

part  old  hot-bed  manure. 

These  dwarf  Polyantha  Roses  are  most  useful 
for  arranging  around  beds  planted  with  ordinarj' 
bush  Roses.  When  the  margin  is  planted  with 
another  kind  of  plant  the  result  is  often  unsatis- 
factory, just  as  the  association  of  foreign  foliage 
with  cut  Roses  is  generally  incongruous.        P. 
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ONE    OF    THE    FINEST    FLAME 
FLOWERS. 

(Kniphophia  kufa;) 

COMPARED  with  most  of  tlie  Knip- 
hofias  this  is  quite  a  small  growing 
Flame  Flower  or  Torch  Lily,  as 
this  group  is  sometimes  named. 
The  grass  -  like  foliage  is  about 
2  feet  in  height,  the  slender 
scapes  of  flowers  being  from  2  feet  to  3  feet 
high.  They  are  produced  freely  from  mid- 
summer till  late  autumn.  The  lower  flowers 
are  canarj'  yellow,  gradually  merging  into  coral 
red  at  the  top  of  the  spike.  These  last  well  in 
water  when  cut.  Arranged  in  vases  with  their  own 
foliage  or  with  grasses  the  effect  is  verj-  graceful. 
The  plant  is  readily  increased  by  division  of  the 
roots  in  spring  or  autumn,  the  former  season 
being  preferable.  Some  of  the  Kniphofias  are 
liable  to  get  injured  by  severe  frosts,  following  a 
period  of  wet  weather,  unless  protected.  The 
subject  of  this  note  appears  to  stand  the  winter 
without  any  protection.  Like  the  large  growing 
Flame  Flowers,  K.  rufa  delights  in  a  well- 
drained  rich  soil.  It  is  a  first-rate  subject  for 
the  herbaceous  border,  also  for  a  bed  in  the 
pleasure  grounds.  We  are  indebted  to  M.  Max 
Leichtlin  of  Baden-Baden  for  the  introduction  of 
this  plant  into  our  gardens  from  Natal.  A  large 
growing  garden  hj'brid  named  Rufus  must  not 
be  confused  with  this  species.  A.   0. 


must  constantlj'  be  given,  as 
the  rain  that  falls  does  not 
penetrate  to  the  roots.  Six  or 
eight  of  these  casks  standing 
on  a  terrace  have  a  charming 
effect,  and,  as  far  as  I  know, 
the  idea  is  a  new  one. 

F.  W.  Smith. 
Wingtield  Park,  Ambergate. 

A    WHITE    GARDEN. 

The  accompanying  illustra- 
tion is  from  a  photograph 
kindly  sent  by  Mr.  E. 
Clements,  The  Gardens, 
Trusley  Manor,  Etwall,  and 
shows  a  scene  in  the  "  white 
garden "  at  Trusley  Manor. 
The  making  of  gardens  of  one 
colour  is  a  favourite  method  of 
gardening  with  some,  and  it  is 
questionable  whether  anj'  can 
be  more  attractive  than  a 
"white"  one.  Phloxes,  Cam- 
panula pyramidalis  alba  and 
Chrj'santhemum  m  a  x  i  m  u  m 
are  some  of  the  most  prominent 
features  in  the  view  depicted. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Clements  will 
send  fuller  particulars  of  the 
plants  and  the  varieties  made 
use  of  in  this  interesting  gar- 
den, so  that  other  readers 
who  care  to  do  so  may  carry 
out  a  similar  idea. 


SWEET  PEA-GROWING  IN  OLD  OIL- 
CASKS. 
There  have  been  many  complaints  in  your 
valuable  paper  lately  about  the  extreme  height 
of  Sweet  Peas  this  summer.  I  send  you  two 
photographs  to  show  you  how  Sweet  Peas 
may  be  kept  a  reasonable  height  of  6  feet,  and 
yet  have  for  four  months  a  continued  abundance 
of  the  finest  flowers.  The  tubs  are  simply  oil- 
casks  cut  in  two  and  painted  green  ;  the  soil 
very  good  and  porous.  About  six  plants  of  Peas 
(all  one  sort)  are  planted  round  the  tubs  and 
carefully  trained   from   the   very   first.      Water 


A    PRETTY    BELL 
FLOWER. 

(Campanula  Vidali.) 
This  uncommon  Campanula 
must  be  regarded  more  as  a 
greenhouse  plant  than  a  hardy 
one,  though  in  the  South- West  of  England  and  in 
other  favoured  districts  it  will  pass  most  winters 
without  injury.  Even  where  it  cannot  be  in  this 
respect  depended  upon.  Campanula  Vidali  is 
valuable  for  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory, 
being  so  distinct  from  any  other  occupant  of  the 


THE    WHITE    (lAKDEN        AT   TKUSLEV    MANOR,    ETWALL. 


SWEET   PEAS   GltdWTNG   IN   A   CASK. 

same  structure,  and  it  is  at  its  best  in  July  and 
August,  when  many  of  the  earlier  greenhouse 
flowers  are  on  the  wane.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Azores,  being  there  discovered  by  Captain 
Vidal,  R.N. ,  hence  the  specific  name  of  Vidali. 
This  was  in  18.51,  and  when  I  was  at  Kew  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  sixties  it  used  to 
be  well  grown  there,  but  after  the 
lapse  of  all  these  years  it  is  still 
decidedly  uncommon.  One  notable 
feature  of  this  species  is  that  it 
forms  a  distinct  woody  stem  1  foot 
or  thereabouts  in  height,  which 
usually  pushes  out  several  wide- 
spreading  branches,  the  strongest  of 
which  terminate  with  flower  spikes, 
each  bearing  a  score,  or  even  more, 
of  wax-like  blossoms.  These  flowers 
are  individually  about  2  inches  in 
length,  somewhat  bell -shaped,  but 
with  a  slight  contraction  towards 
the  middle  of  the  tube.  The  colour 
is  white  with  an  orange  stain  at  the 
base.  From  their  thick  waxy  nature 
the  flowers  remain  fresh  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  The  leaves  are 
narrow,  about  3  inches  long,  stout, 
and  of  a  deep  shining  green  tint.  A 
well-flowered  example  will  reach  a 
height  of  2  feet  to  3  feet.  This 
Campanula  produces  seed  readilj', 
and  if  sown  in  the  spring  the 
j'oung  plants  quickly  make  their 
appearance  above  ground  and  grow 
away  quickty  ;  but  they  will  not 
flower  till  the  summer  of  the  year 
following  that  in  which  they  are 
sown.  Being  verj'  minute  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  prick  out  the  seed- 
lings into  a  pan  before  putting 
them  singlyintosmallpots.  Cuttings 
may  be  struck  but  not  very 
readily.  H.  P. 
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THE  BEST  PLANTS  FOR  ROOMS. 
The  most  suitalile  plants  fur  a  room 
are  those  grown  for  their  foliage, 
though  flowering  plants  may  last  in  a 
room  for  several  weeks,  and  there  are 
one  or  two  which  can  be  grown  in  the 
window  successfully.  My  selection  of  the  six 
most     useful     kinds    is     tlie    Aspidistra,    Palm 


THE   .SOARBOKOlKin    LILV    (VALLOTA    PFRPUREA). 

(There  is  tw  better  Jlont'rliui  plant  for  rooms  than  this; 
it  may  be  grmvn  leith  success  in  a  leindcnv.) 

(Kentia),  the  India-rubber  Plant  (Ficus  elastioa), 
the  Norfolk  Island  Pine  (Araucaria  e.xeelsa). 
Aralia  Sieboldi  and  a  Fern  (Pteris  eretica  or 
P.  serrulata) 

Aspidistra. — This  plant  is  perhaps  more  suit- 
able for  growing  in  a  room  than  any  other.  It 
will  thrive  in  dark  corners,  draughty  passages  or 
in  the  fireplace  during  the  summer.  Large  speci- 
mens .S  feet  or  more  in  diameter  are  sometimes 
met  with  which  have  been  growing  in  the  room 
for  years.  The  plants  require  careful  U'atering, 
especially  in  winter.  Aspidistras  are  increased 
by  dividing  in  spring.  The  variety  with  green 
and  white  leaves  is  more  ornamental  than  the 
ordinary  kind  with  green  leaves.  The  sponging 
of  the  leaves  once  a  week  with  a  weak  solution  of 
soap  and  water  improves  their  appearance.  The 
plants  seem  to  thrive  better  if  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  same  pot  for  several  years. 

Ferns. — Several  of  these  are  suitable  for 
growing  in  a  room.  The  Ribbon  Ferns,  Pteris 
eretica  and  P.  serrulata  (illustrated),  are  very 
popular.  P.  tremula,  a  larger  growing  kind, 
also  stands  well  in  a  room.  The  Holly  Fern, 
Aspidiuni   (Cyrtomium)    falcatum,   has   leathery 


SIMPLE    HINTS. 

green  fronds  which  last  well.  Asplenium 
bulbiferum  is  good.  A  window  facing  north  is 
suitable  for  Ferns  :  they  should  not  be  placed  in 
sunny  south  windows  or  in  very  dark  corners  of 
the  room.  Ferns  must  not  be  allowed  to  become 
too  dry  or  the  fronds  will  wither ;  heat  from  a  fire 
is  also  harmful. 

Iiidia-rubber  Plant  (Ficus  elastiea).  —  Some 
people  seem  to  succeed  admirably  with  this  plant, 
while  others  complain  that  the  leaves  fall  off.  A 
friend  has  a  plant  1 1  feet  high,  wnth  leaves  from 
top  to  bottom,  growing  by  a  window.  Plenty 
of  light  and  not  too  much  water  seem  to  be  its 
chief  requirements. 

Aralia  Sieboldi.  —  This  is  a  comparatively 
quick  growing  plant  and  easily  raised  from  seed. 
It  is  nearly  hardy,  being  thus  suitable  for  rooms 
in  winter  where  fires  are  not  frequently  lighted 
and  for  halls.  The  leaves  are  rather  large,  some- 
what leathery  in  texture  and  light  green  in 
colour. 

Palms. — Several  Palms  are  used  for  room 
decoration.  The  pots  in  which  they  are  growing 
should  be  well  drained,  as  they  require  a  good 
suppl\'  of  water  in  summer.  It  is  better  to 
purchase  small  plants  unless  one  has  a  greenhouse 
with  plenty  of  heat  in  which  to  raise  them  from 
seeds.  They  require  soil  composed  of  two  parts 
loam,  one  part  peat  and  a  liberal  quantity  of  sand. 
The  most  generally  grown  Palms  are  Kentia 
belmoreana  and  K.  fosteriana.  Coeos  weddeliana 
is  a  charming  plant,  the  leaves  being  light  and 
graceful.  Another  species  with  fan-shaped  leaves, 
which  stands  well,  is  Livistona  or  Corypha 
australis ;  this,  however,  grows  slowly.  We  have 
in  mind  now  a  beautiful  speci- 
men of  this  fan  Palm ;  it  has 
been  growing  entirely  in  a 
room  for  ten  years.  The  plant 
now  is  only  about  2  feet 
6  inches  in.  height.  Phceni.x 
reelinata  can  also  be  recom- 
mended. 

Club  Palms  (Dracfenas).  — 
The  green  -  leaved  Dracaenas 
resemble  Palms  somewhat  in 
appearance,  hence  the  common 
name  of  Club  Palm.  Two  or 
three  sorts  can  be  grown  suc- 
cessfully in  rooms.  The  best 
are  D.  stricta  and  I).  Bruanti 
(illustrated).  Old  plants  are 
apt  to  lose  their  bottom 
leaves.  When  an  old  specimen 
becomes  unsightly  a  fresh  plant 
can  be  obtained  by  cutting 
round  the  bark  just  below  the 
lower  leaves.  By  professional 
gardeners  this  is  known  as 
"  ringing."  It  the  cut  portion 
is  bound  round  with  damp 
moss,  roots  will  grow  from 
the  stem  just  above  where  the 
cut  was  made.  It  can  then  be 
severed  from  the  stem  and 
potted.  The  fleshy  bases  of 
the  roots  will  also  grow  if  cut 
off  and  potted  up. 


7'he  Scarhoroiigli  Lily 
(Vallota  purpurea). — This 
bulbous  plant  is  an  old  inhabi  - 
tant  of  gardens.  It  is  one  of 
the  very  best  plants  for  a 
window.     In  this  position  one 


sometimes  meets  with  it  flowering  more  freely 
than  when  grown  in  a  greenhouse.  Establishecl 
plants  flower  much  better  than  when  the 
bulbs  are  being  constantly  repotted.  Plants 
in  5-inch  and  6  -  inch  pots  can  be  left  for 
years  without  a  shift,  merely  taking  off  a 
little  of  the  surface  soil  and  top-dressing  with 
fibrous  loam  and  dried  cow  manure.  In  summer 
thej-  require  a  good  supply  of  water,  not  so  much 
in  winter,  j'et  no  attempt  njust  be  made  to  dry 
them  off.  The  rich  red  flowers  make  their 
appearance  in  September  and  October. 

The  Norfolk  Islajid  Pine  (Araucaria  exoelsa). — 
The  light  green  foliage  of  this  plant  makes  it 
attractive.  The  branches  are  arranged  in  whorls, 
giving  the  plant  a  somewhat  sj'mmetrical  appear- 
ance. It  sliould  be  given  a  light  position  in  a 
room  which  is  not  kept  too  warm.  Be  careful 
not  to  overwater,  rather  err  with  this  jjlant  in 
the  opposite  direction. 

The  Silk  Oak  (Grevillea  robusta). — This  is  a 
most  elegant  plant.  The  graceful  deeply-cut 
foliage  makes  it  a  desirable  plant  for  a  room. 
It  is  readily  raised  from  seeds  sown  in  spring, 
and  may  be  grown  in  ordinary  soil.  It  is  better 
to  have  young  plants  every  few  years  and  discard 
the  old  ones,  as  they  generally  lose  their  bottom 
leaves,  and,  being  comparatively  fast  growers  get 
out  of  hand.  In  Australia,  of  which  country 
most  of  the  Grevilleas  are  native,  it  grows  to  a 
height  of  80  feet  to  1(X)  feet. 

THE  RANUNCULUS  is  a  somewhat  neg- 
lected flower.  For  those  who  care  to  grow  a  few 
next  year  it  maj'  be  well  to  state  that  now  is  a 
good   time  to    plant    the   quaint-looking  roots. 


ONE    OF    THE    CLUB    PALMS    (DRAC.ENA    BRUANTi).  . 

(A  most  satuifactory  plant  for  the  home ;  it  is  not  easily  mismanayeil.) 
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way,  otherwise  some  of  the 
fumes  will  escape  and  the 
remedy  will  not  be  complete. 
The  sulphur  fumes  are  fatal 
to  all  insect  life,  and  I  know 
of  no  better  method  of  cleans- 
ing a  vinery.  Afterwards  the 
latter  should  be  well  scrubbed 
down  with  soft-soapy  water. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  remove 
2  inches  of  the  surface  of  the 
border  and  replace  with  fresh 
soil. 


GARDENING    OF 
WEEK. 


THE 


FOR    THE 


WOODLICE  IN  GREEN 
HOUSES. —  Woodlice  in 
greenhouses  are  often  a  great 
nuisance,  and  many  amateurs 
find  it  a  difficult  matter  to 
get  rid  of  them.  Sometimes 
they  play  great  havoc  with 
the  stems  of  plants  if  their 
depredations  are  not  checked. 
Once  their  haunts  are  dis- 
covered, it  is  not  a  difficult 
matter  to  get  rid  of  them  if 
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AN   E.XCELLKNT  FERX   FOR  ROOMS   (I'TERIS  SERRULATA). 


pi'oviding  the  soil  of  the  border  in  which  it  is 
intended  to  put  them  is  fairly  light.  If  the  soil 
is  heavy,  as  it  is  very  often  in  town  and  suburban 
gardens,  it  is  far  wiser  to  postpone  the  planting 
until,  say,  February,  for  soon  after  that  time 
the  soil  begins  to  get  warmer.  However,  for 
moderately  light  soil  such  as  is  to  be  found  in 
many  gardens  the  roots  may  be  put  in  now.  To 
grow  them  well  the  ground  ought  to  be  well  dug 
aud  manured,  tlie  roots  being  put  in  about 
2  inches  deep. 

CLEANSING  SMALL  VINERIES  FROM 
INSECT  PESTS.— This  time  of  year,  when  the 
leaves  have  fallen  aud  the  Vines  are  dormant, 
an  excellent  opportunity  is  offered  of  getting  rid 
of  all  the  insect  pests  that  are  so  often  the 
bane  and  worry  of  amateurs  who  grow  a  few 
Vines  in  their  greenhouse.  It  is  important  that 
all  the  fallen  leaves  be  taken  away  and  burnt. 
If  they  are  allowed  to  lie  about  the  vinery  they 
offer  a  splendid  harbour  both  for  insects  and 
disease.  The  method  I  am  about  to  propose  for 
the  destruction  of  all  insects  in  the  greenhouse  is 
as  simple  as  it  is  effectual,  but  it  is  fatal  to  all 
growing  plants,  that  is  to  say,  all  plants  that  are 
in  leaf.  It  will  not  harm  the  Vines  when 
they  are  dormant  and  all  the  leaves  have  fallen, 
l-)ut  if  the  greenhouse  or  vinery  contains  any 
plants,  such  as  Aspidistras,  Dracaenas,  Geraniums 
or  in  fact  any  plant  in  leaf,  they  must  be  removed. 
All  the  materials  required  are  a  few  handfuls  of 
flowers  of  sulphur,  two  or  three  flower-pots  and 
some  red-hot  coals.  Two  flower-pots  would  be 
sufficient  for  the  ordinary  small  greenhouse  or 
vinery,  say,  20  feet  long.  1'lie  (i-inch  flower-pots 
are  half  filled  with  red-liot  coals  and  a  double 
handful  of  sulphur  is  placed  in  each  jjot.  The 
flower-pots  would  be  so  placed  that  the  sulphur 
fumes  might  reach  all  over  the  house,  that  is  to 
say,  one  towards  either  end.  As  soon  as  the 
sulphur  is  put  on  the  coals  the  ojierator  should 
leave  the  house  at  once  as  the  fumes  are  dangerous. 
It  is  important  that  the  doors  and  ventilators  be 
firmly  closed  before  the  house  is  treated  in  this 


now 
swing,  and  every  possible  chance 
taken  of  fine  weather  to  do  fresh 
planting  or  transplant  and  rearrange 
existing  trees  and  shrul)S.  If  ever- 
greens are  wanted,  preference  should 
be  given  to  Hollies,  of  which  there  are  so  many 
fine  forms. 

Plantx  with  Richly-co/oured  Foliacjt.  —  The 
autumn  colouring  of  the  following  is  good  : 
Acers  in  variety,  including  palmatum  and  its 
varieties  ;  Amelanchiers,  charming  in  spring  and 
autumn  ;  Berberis  Thunbergii  and  B .  virescens  : 
Cherries,  flowers  charming  during  spring  and 
aiviiig  good  autumn  colouring  ;  Cornus  florida 
and  C.  kousa  ;  Disanthus  cercidifolium,  a  littlc- 
,  ^,     -.  ,,      .  ,,     ,      known    plant,    but   giving   most    brilliant    leaf- 

one  of  the  following  inethods  ,,^,1^^^^,;' .  Knkianthus  japonieus  is  charming, 
IS  persevered  with  Ihei^i^^  Eucryphia  pinnatifolia,  which  is  also 
simplest  way  of  all  is  to  pour  :  valuable  as  an  August  flowering  shrub  ;  Kolreu- 
boiling  water  doAvn  by  the  ^^^j^  paniculata  and  Parrotia  persica,  both  small 
sides    of     the    brickwork    or    ^^  y,^  i^^^^g,.  especially  is  strangely  neglected 

woodwork  behind  tanks,  hot-  ^^^  j^^  leaf -colouring  ;  and  Pyrus  arbutifolia. 
water  pii>es,  staging  or  beds  p  ^rythocarpa,  P.  nielanocarpa  and  P.  nigra 
7  '\i«  generally  m  such  ^  ^^^  all  good.  The  Black  Walnut  (Juglans  nig?ra) 
places  that  they  may  be  found.^,^y„lj''l,g  ^^^.^  frequently  planted,  as  its  pale 
hiding  in  large  numbers  during  |  y^^j^^.  ^oio^^ing  is  charming      The  Tulip  Tree  is 

also  valuable  for  the  same  pale  yellow  colour. 
Kitchen  Garden. 
Asparagus  may  now  be  lifted  for  forcing  pur- 
poses.    There  is  nothing  better  for  this  purpose 
than  a  mild  hot-bed  of  leaves  and  stable  manure. 


the  day-time.  The}'  are  rarely 
to  be  seen  during  the  day,  but 
come  out  at  night  and  then 
do  the  damage.  A  simple 
yet  an  excellent  trap  can  be 
made  with  the  aid  of  a  small 


flower-pot  filled  with  dry  moss,  and  in  which  a  Where  deep  brick  pits  are  available,  they  should 
slice  of  Potato  is  placed.  If  this  is  placed,  !  n(jw  be  filled  in  readiness,  mixing  the  leaves  and 
inverted,  near  where  the 
greatest  damage  is  being  done, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  when 
examined  in  the  morning  a 
large  number  of  woodlice  will 
be  found  in  it.  One  needs  to 
be  quick  in  handling  it,  other- 
wise all  will  escape.  The  eon- 
tents  of  the  flower-pot  should 
be  immediately  emptied  into 
boiling  water. 

PLANTING  TULIPS.— 
The  first  two  weeks  in  Novem- 
ber are  suitable  for  the  planting 
of  the  majority  of  Tulips  ;  all, 
in  fact,  except  the  very 
earliest,  which  should  have 
been  planted  already.  Many 
beginners  make  a  great  mis- 
take in  not  planting  the  bulbs 
deep  enougli  ;  the  depth  at 
which  they  are  to  be  planted 
depends,  of  course,  somewhat 
on  the  size  of  the  bulbs,  but 
none  should  be  planted  less 
than  3  inches  below  the  soil, 
unless,  perhaps,  in  town  or 
suburban  gardens  where  it 
happens  to  be  exceptionally 
wet  and  heavy.  In  soil  of 
ordinary  quality  Tulip  bulbs 
may  be  put  4  inches  deep 
with  advantage.  Tulips  thrive 
best  in  a  well-drained  soil  and 
sunny  aspect.  No  collection 
of  Tulips,  even  in  quite  a  small 
garden,  can  be  considered 
complete  unless  it  includes 
a  few  bulbs  of  the  tall- 
stemmed,  late-flowering  sorts,  j.gj;  Norfolk  island  mne  is  I'Kuuaps  the  most  elegant  of 
the  Darwins  and  the  May-  ^j^  room  plants. 
flowering.                                                                   (In  time  it  developn  into  a  large  handsome  specimen.) 
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manure  well  together  and  treading  the  wliole 
firmly.  In  a  few  days  it  will  have  settled  and 
heated  sufficiently  to  receive  a  layer  of  leaf-soil 
or  other  light  compost.  On  this  the  roots  should 
be  [packed  closely  together  and  covered  with  a 
few  inches  of  light  soil. 

Rhuharli. — Strong,  well-grown  crowns  should 
be  lifted  and  exposed  for  several  days  liefore 
introducing  them  into  a  Mushroom  house  or 
wherever  forcing  is  carried  out.  The  roots  are 
packed  closely  together  and  surrounded  with 
leaf-soil  kept  fairly  moist. 

Seakah. — Strong  crowns  may  be  forced  as 
above.  For  convenience  they  may  be  packed 
closely  in  pots  or  boxes.  To  blanch  it  properly 
all  light  must  be  excluded. 

Hardy  Fruit. 

Pruning. — Where  much  has  to  be  done  a  start 
may  be  made  with  Currants,  Plums  and  Cheriies. 
Red  Currants  that  have  tilled  their  allotted  space 
sliould  be  pruned  hard  back  ;  younger  bushes 
may  have  their  leading  shoots  left  about  6  inches 
to  S  inches  long.  Black  Currants  should  Ije 
thinned  out,  removing  some  of  the  older  branches 
altogether,  the  object  being  to  encourage  strong 
young  shoots  from  the  base. 

If  sweet  Cherries  are  young  and  growing  too 
strong,  they  should  be  root-pruned  in  order  to 
correct  their  too  vigorous  growth.  Morello 
Cherries  should  be  pruned  and  retied  ;  they 
fruit  on  the  young  wood  and  should  be  pruned  and 
trained  like  a  Peach  tree.  Avoid  overcrowding, 
allowing  ti  inches  to  8  inches  between  the  shoots. 

Currants  and  (•'ooseberries  may  be  planted 
as  soon  as  possible.  They  are  best  planted  in 
blocks  so  that  they  can  easily  be  netted.  If  it  is 
necessary  to  replant  on  the  site  of  old  bushes, 
every  piece  of  root  should  be  carefully  forked 
out,  and  the  young  plants  started  with  a  barrow- 
load  or  two  of  fresh  soil. 

Fruit  Under  Glass. 
Prnning  and  C/eaning  Vines. — No  time  should 
now  be  lost  in  starting  to  prune  and  clean 
successional  houses.  After  pruning,  all  loose  bark 
must  be  rubbed  off  the  Vines,  these  being  washed 
with  insecticide,  using  a  half-worn  painter's 
brush  for  this  purpose.  All  wood-work  and 
glass  is  thoroughly  washed  with  warm  water  and 
soft  soap  ;  all  old  ties  on  the  wire  trellis  should 
be  removed  and  the  wires  brushed  over  with 
paraffin.  Whitewash  all  walls  with  fresh  lime 
and  sulphur.  An  inch  or  so  of  the  surface  soil 
should  be  removed  from  the  border  and  replaced 
with  fresh  material. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 
Zonal  Pelargoniums. — These  should  be  given 
a  dry  warm  atmosphere,  and  be  carefully  watered. 
Bouvardias  and  Salvias  that  have  tilled  their  pots 
with  roots  need  a  little  liquid  manure. 

Freesiaa  should  be  kept  carefully  and  neatly 
staked  before  they  tumble  over.  If  they  are 
wanted  in  flower  for  Christmas,  a  batch  ought  to 
be  put  in  a  warm  house. 

John  Coutts. 
(Gardener  to  Sir  T.  Dyke  Aoland,  Bart. ) 
Killerton  Gardens,  Devon. 


FOR  THE  NORTH  AND  NORTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 
Hardy  Plants  for  Forcing. — Although  it  is 
not  necessary  to  put  these  in  the  forcing-house 
at  present,  they  should  be  taken  up  from  the 
open  ground  and  potted.  Deutzias,  Cerasus, 
Lilacs,  (iuelder  Roses,  Prunus,  Ghent  Azaleas 
and  A.  mollis  are  all  useful  and  practically  indis- 
pensable. Lift  with  a  good  ball  of  soil,  choosing 
plants  that  are  well  set  with  flower-buds,  and 
pot  firmly,  (iive  water,  and  plunge  outside  in 
ashes  until  required  for  the  forcing-house. 

Camel/ias.  — Whether  growing  in  pots  or  planted 
out  in  borders,  close  attention  to  watering  must 
be  given  at  this  period  of  the  year.  If  the  soil 
in  which  the  roots  are  growing  becomes  dry,  a 


large  proportion  of  the  flower-buds  will  drop, 
and  water  in  excess  of  requirements  will  be 
equally  harmful.  Afford  diluted  liquid  manure, 
with  an  occasional  dose  of  soot-water.  If  there 
is  no  tendency  to  bud-dropping,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  thin  them  gradually. 

Fruits  Under  Glass. 
Vines  J  or  Early  Forcing. — Where  Grapes  are 
required  early  in  the  season,  Vines  in  pots  should 
be  brought  into  the  forcing-house  and  the  pots 
plunged  in  a  bed  of  fresh  leaves.  Bend  the  rods 
down  so  as  to  secure  an e\en  ' "  break  "  at  top  and 
liase.  Keep  the  temperature  at  night  to  about 
."ill'  for  the  first  three  weeks,  allowing  a  ri.se  of 
5°  during  the  day,  with  a  further  rise  of  o" 
during  sunshine,  closing  at  midday,  syringing 
the  rods  and  damping  the  walls  and  paths. 
Bottom-heat  must  not  exceed  70°  for  some  time. 
Air  the  pit  thoroughly  once  daily.  Where 
permanent  Vines  are  grown  for  the  earliest  fruit, 
the  rods  should  be  pruned,  cleaned,  and  the 
house  washed  down.  Black  Hamburgh  is  gene- 
rally forced  first.  If  Grapes  are  wanted  ripe  for 
April  and  May,  the  house  should  be  closed  at 
the  middle  of  the  present  month. 

Hardy  Fruit. 

Gooseberry  Bushes  may  now  be  planted,  the 
gn.iund  being  made  suitable  by  deep  digging  or 
trenching.  The  bushes  should  have  fairly  long 
stems,  so  that  the  branches  when  in  full  bearing 
will  not  touch  the  ground.  Dessert  varieties  are 
best  grown  as  cordons,  the  finest  fruit  being 
borne  on  spurs. 

Grease-bands.  —  These  should  be  applied  to 
Apple  and  Pear  trees  for  the  prevention  of  the 
winter  moth.  The  paper  employed  should  be 
grease-proof  in  bands  (i  inches  wide  and  long 
enough  to  reach  round  the  stem  of  the  tree  below 
the  radiating  branches  and  clear  of  the  ground. 
Fasten  firmly  with  string  and  stop  all  passages 
between  the  band  and  bark  with  moss  or  cotton 
wool.  The  best  grease  is  that  sold  for  the  pur- 
pose, but  it  will  require  renewing  frequently,  as 
it  hardens  by  exposure. 

Flower  Garden. 

Herbaceous  Border. — The  healthy  life  of  the 
nuijority  of  herbaceous  plants  averages  from  two 
to  five  years,  after  which  deterioration  sets  in. 
When  replanting,  choose  pieces  from  the  outside 
of  large  clumps  of  Asters,  Phlox,  Pyrethrum 
uliginosum,  &c.  for  this  purpose.  If  the  old  soil 
can  be  replenished  from  another  source,  it  will 
be  well  repaid  the  following  season,  but  in  any  case 
a  liberal  addition  of  well-rotted  manure,  with  an 
addition  of  road  scrapings,  will  be  beneficial. 

Trees  and  Shrnbs  may  be  successfully  planted 
from  now  until  March,  after  the  ground  has 
been  well  trenched.  For  large  single  specimens 
dig  large  holes,  that  the  new  roots  may  have  the 
benefit  of  a  run  of  broken  soil.  Avoid  planting 
during  frosty  weather. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Autumn-sown  Onions. — These  may  be  trans- 
planted now  on  prepared  ground  or  left  in  the 
seed-bed  until  March.  As  to  which  answers 
best  depends  upon  the  soil  and  locality. 

Globe  Artichokes.  —  These  should  now  be 
afforded  protection,  covering  the  young  sucker 
growths  with  Bracken  or  straw.  Jerusalem 
Artichokes  can  be  lifted  as  required  for  use,  or 
they  may  be  lifted  wlien  the  stems  are  dying 
down,  and  stored  in  sand  to  keep  them. 

Mushrooms. — Where  a  succession  has  to  lie 
maintained  beds  should  be  made  as  frequently  as 
material  can  be  obtained,  if  room  can  be  had. 
Little  fire-heat  will  be  needed  ;  just  a  gentle 
warmth  at  night.  Cover  the  beds  with  sweet 
liay  to  conserve  moisture,  and  maintain  an  even 
warmth.  S\'ringe  the  walls  daily,  especially 
when  fire-heat  is  employed,  and  maintain  an 
atmospheric  temperature  of  57°  to  tiO°  at  the 
most.  W.  H.  Lambert. 

(Gardener  to  Earl  Grey. ) 

Howick,  Northumberland. 
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RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answreps.— r/i«  Editor  inteiuU 
to  make  THE  GARDEN  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire 
assistajice,  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may  be, 
and  with  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
"Answers  to  Correspondents"  column.  All  communica- 
tions should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Garden,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  Lorulon, 
W.C.  Letters  on  fntsiness  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
additioti  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the 
paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be 
on  a  separate:  piece  of  paper. 


FLOWER   GARDEN. 
Plants  for  back  of  border  (M.  E.  E. ). 

Why  not  try  a  hedge  of  Roses,  there  are  several 
suitable  sorts  ?  In  your  part  of  Yorkshire  the 
hedge  must  be  made  of  some  hardy,  vigorous 
plant,  and  some  of  the  Roses  would  do.  It 
would  be  rather  attractive  if  you  erected  a  rough 
trellis-work  (made  of  Larch  poles)  about  5  feet 
high  at  the  back  of  the  border.  You  could  cover 
this  in  a  season  or  two  with  Roses  Dorothy 
Perkins  (pink),  Dundee  Rambler  (white),  Electra 
(buff  yellow)  or  Conrad  F.  Meyer  (very  vigorous 
and  thorny,  pale  rose  flowers).  At  the  foot  of 
the  trellis  you  might  form  a  dwarf  hedge  on 
the  side  facing  the  house  of  Sweetbriar, 
common  China,  Fellenberg  or  Stanwell  Perpetual 
Roses.  If  Roses  are  not  wanted  the  Mirabelle 
Plum  would  be  a  change  from  Privet,  although 
neither  of  these  is  suitable  for  the  back  of  a 
flower  border.  The  Nut  Hedge  would  be  suit- 
able. Kentish  Cob  is  the  best.  Plant  a  double 
row,  the  rows  .S  feet  apart,  the  trees  6  feet  apart 
in  the  row,   if  j'ou  want  a  quick  effect. 

Prepapiner  poug-h  land  fop  lawn 

{Landscape). — Naturally,  the  best  way  to  clear 
ground  now  full  of  Birch  trees.  Brambles,  Briars, 
Bracken  and  coarse  grass  would  be  to  trench 
18  inches  deep,  clearing  everything  as  the  work 
proceeds.  This  is,  of  course,  oostlj',  but  then  it 
is  the  most  efficacious.  Failing  that  course,  then 
the  ground  must  be  well  forked  over,  but  with 
the  result  that  great  quantities  of  roots,  espe- 
cially of  Fern  and  Bramble,  would  be  left  in  the 
lower  soil  to  grow  later,  and  after  the  lawn  was 
formed  and  grassed  to  be  a  perpetual  trouble.  If 
some  trees  are  needed,  leave  a  few  of  the 
Birches,  but  everything  else  should  be  rigidly 
cleared  out.  The  sooner  all  tree.  Bramble  or 
Fern  to  be  removed  is  cut  and  burned  the  better  : 
indeed,  before  commencing  to  trench  or  fork,  the 
grass  as  well  should  be  cut  close  down,  dried  and 
burned.  Where  you  propose  to  form  flower-beds 
or  vegetable  garden,  trenching  is  absolutely 
essential.  Your  best  dressing  for  clay  would  be 
a  thick  coating  of  street  sweepings  and  manure. 

Bog  g^aPden  (Penn-ame). — A  large  number 
of  bog  plants  may  be  grown  in  a  mixture  of  peat, 
leaf-soil  and  loam.  These  should  be  in  about 
equal  parts,  and  a  depth  of  18  inches  of  the 
mixture  provided.  In  such  a  soil  mixture  and 
with  occasional  saturation  such  Lilies  as  Lilium 
pardalinum,  L.  superbum  and  L.  canadense  would 
do  well,  and  to  these  Trilliums,  Cypripedium 
spectabile,  Dentarias,  Mertensia  virginica.  Primula 
Sieboldi  in  variety,  P.  rosea,  P.  cashmeriana,  P. 
sikkimensis.  Gentiana  Andrewsii,  Soldanellas, 
Iris  K;empferi  and  others  besides  could  be  grown. 
If  peat  cannot  be  had,  all  the  above  save  the 
Cj'pripediums  could  be  grown  in  loam  and  leaf- 
soil.  Larger  -  growing  things,  as  Rodgersia 
podophylla,  Saxifraga  peltata  and  Primula 
japonica  could  also  be  grown  in  suitable  positions. 
If  the  subsoil  is  gravel  or  sand,  place  some  clay 
in  the  bottom.  Water  Lilies  would  require 
18  inches  to  2  feet  depth  of  water,  with  a  few 
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inches  of  soil  in  the  bottom.  The  Richai'dias 
may  be  grown  in  any  quite  rich  and  wet  soil 
lo  inches  deep.  It  is  possible  that  the  natural 
soil  if  worked  up  may  suthce. 

Tigrridias  (G.  ^V.).— Tigridias  are  hardy 
only  in  particularly  favoured  spots  in  this 
countr\-.  It  is  probable  that  they  might  be 
safely  planted  on  a  south  border  in  front  of  a 
Vinery,  especially  if  the  ground  is  covered  with 
a  coating  of  leaves  during  the  winter.  As  a  rule 
Tigridias  need  to  be  lifted  in  the  autumn  and 
stored  somewhere  safe  from  frost,  replanting 
them  in  spring.  When  the  leaves  turn  yellow 
and  begin  to  die  down  the  plants  are  lifted  and 
hung  up  in  bunches  in  an  airy  shed  to  dry  ;  then 
they  must  be  trimmed  over,  leaving  them  stored 
in  shallow  boxes  and  covered  with  dry  sand. 
The  bulbs  suffer  from  exposure  much  more 
readily  than  such  as  Hya3inths.  When  in  sand 
keep  safe  from  frost  and  out  of  the  way  of  rats 
and  mice.  Your  better  way  will  be  to  purchase 
in  the  spring,  taking  care  that  the  bulbs  are 
plump  and  sound  ;  plant  them  as  soon  as  it  is 
safe  to  do  so,  and  in  autunin  harvest  them  as 
directed.  In  this  way  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  to 
keep  them  till  the  planting  season  again  comes 
round.  The  soil  must  be  of  a  fairly  sandy  nature 
and  well  drained. 

Tlg'pidias  (J/.  H.).— These  can  be  readily  obtained 
from  any  of  the  numerous  dealers  ini  bulbous  plants  who 
advertise  in  the  pages  of  The  Garden. 

Autumn  border  (C.  Carlide).—'pTovidmg  that,  as 
you  say,  the  tiorder  gets  a  fair  amount  of  sun,  there 
should  be  no  difficulty  in  carrying  out  an  autumn  border 
such  as  that  illustrated  in  The  GakiiES.  We  must  say,  how- 
ever, that  from  your  description  of  the  aspect  it  does  not 
appear  very  promising,  and  had  you  not  said  that  it 
received  a  fair  amount  of  sun  we  should  not  recommend 
it,  but  this  factor  is  an  important  one. 

Canadian  Opan^e  Lily  (^^e2vport).—The 
Canadian  Orange  Lily  (Lilium  canadense  ffavum)  may  be 
obtained  from  most  dealers  in  bulbs,  many  of  which 
advertise  in  The  Gakden.  At  the  same  time  it  gives  us 
great  pleasure  to  learn  the  conditions  under  which  it 
thrives  in  the  West  of  Canada.  Once  established  this 
Lily  will  continue  to  flower  year  after  year.  In  this 
country  Lilium  canadense  thrives  best  in  "a  fairly  moist 
but  well-drained  soil  of  a  peaty  nature.  In  the  catalogue 
of  a  nursery  where  Lilies  are  made  a  speciality  Lilium 
canadense  flavum  is  quoted  at  !id.  each  or  7s.  6d.  per  dozen. 

Mossy  lawn  (B.  A.  £f.).~Tlie  lichen  on  your  lawn 
and  the  slimy  substance  seen  on  it  are  both  due  to  sourness 
of  soil.  A  heavy  dressing  of  lime  to  wash  in  will  do  good. 
That  should  be  followed  by  one  of  basic  slag  at  the  rate 
of  51b.  per  rod,  also  to  wash  in,  and  in  the  spring  give  a 
dressing  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  crushed  tine.  Such 
dressing's  should  kill  the  lichen  and  slime  fimgus  and 
create  healthy  herbage.  Generally  these  pests  are  due  to 
bad  drainage,  but  that  can  hardly  be  the  case  with  your 
lawn.  No  doubt  the  soil  is  very  poor.  These  slime 
appearances  usually  die  away  in  time.  In  any  case,  the 
dressings  we  have  named  should  be  applied  yearly. 

Selection  of  bopdep  Chpysanthemums 
(Phirbe).— In  reply  to  your  enquiry  for  white,  yellow  and 
mauve  Chrysanthemums  that  will  flower  at  the  same  time 
as  Xina  Blick  and  about  the  same  height,  we  are  pleased 
to  recommend  the  following:  Roi  des  Blancs  is  a  beautiful 
white  of  dainty  form  ;  Horace  Martin  is  an  excellentyellow 
sort,  free  flowering,  robust  and  branching;  Improved 
Mass^  is  a  very  handsome  rosy  mauve  flower,  and  the  best 
of  its  colour.  The  plant  is  free  flowering,  produces  its 
blossom  in  sprays,  and  each  flower  has  a  good  length  of 
foot-stalk.  We  could  give  several  others  of  the  colours 
you  mention,  but  the  height  of  each  one  varies.  They  are 
shorter  in  most  instances. 

Planting-  Phopmium  {Riibrnm).—We  certainly 
cannot  suggest  an  improvement  on  your  plan  for  planting 
Phormium  tenax,  and  if  the  plants  flourish  you  should  in 
time  have  a  handsome  mass  or  group.  The  suggested 
distance  is,  in  our  opinion,  not  too  close,  there  being  space 
for  each  individual  plant  to  develop,  and  yet  together  they 
will  form  one  harmonious  whole.  It  is  interesting  to  learn 
that  the  plants  were  raised  from  home-saved  seed,  and 
they  must  have  made  good  headway  from  the  time  of 
sowing.  After  they  are  planted  out  the  young  Phormiums 
must  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  at  any  time  from  want  of 
water.  This  will  be  particularly  necessary  until  the  roots 
have  taken  possession  of  the  new  soil. 

Bopdep  Capnations  (C.  F.  C.).— We  believe  the 
following  varieties  will  give  you  satisfaction:  Carnival, 
buff  rose  and  violet ;  Erl  King,  buff  and  rose ;  Juno, 
apricot  and  rose  ;  Rony  Buchanan,  terra-cotta  and  rose  ; 
Dnchess  of  Wellington,  deep  lavender;  Miss  Willmott, 
oral;  Victoria,  apricot;  Goldflnder,  apricot;  Robert 
Berkeley,  scarlet ;  Bendigo,  purple-blue  ;  Elf  King, 
lavender  and  scarlet ;  King  Solomon,  apricot,  marked  with 
crimson  and  maroon  ;  Miss  Leesse,  buff  and  salmon  rose  ; 
Liberie,  a  grand  yellow  ground  fancy;  Lady  Ardilaun, 
orange,  with  heliotrope  ;  Sir  Launcelot,  yellow  ground  and 
scarlet  markings;  Telegia,  pink  and  lavender;  Copper- 
head, very  dark  apricot ;   Banshee,  lavender,  with  scarlet  | 


flake  ;  and  Didd,  lavender  rose,  said  to  be  unique  in 
colour.  The  following  are  selfs:  l-taft'odjl ;  Cecilia, 
yellow ;  Trojan ;  Ilelnisman,  white ;  Carabas ;  Cecil, 
pink;  Seymour  Corkran,  shade  of  amber;  Afterglow, 
rose  red;  Cupid,  clear  rose;  and  Helen  Countess  of 
Radnor,  rich  crimson. 

To  Pid  a  lawn  of  Clovep  {A.  /..).-The  Clover 
may  be  got  rid  of  by  spudding  or  forking  the  plants  up  by 
the  root.  This  will  leave  the  lawn  bare  and  patchy  in 
places  during  winter  if  done  now,  therefore  if  desired  the 
work  may  be  deferred  until  the  end  of  March.  As  soon  as 
the  Clover  has  been  got  rid  of  a  dressing  of  rich  tine  soil 
half  an  inch  thick  should  be  applied  to  these  patches  and 
the  same  forked  in  :>  inches  deep.  The  ttrst  week  in  April 
these  patches  should  be  sown  pretty  thickly  with  seeds  of 
the  Wood  Meadow  (Jrass  (Poa  nemoralis  sempervirens), 
the  ground  raked  and  rolled,  and  you  will  And  that  this 
grass  will  soon  take  posses^sion  of  the  lawn,  and  in  a  short 
space  of  time  establish  a  verdure  of  tine  young  grass  The 
grass  seeds  after  sowing  must  be  protected  from  birds 
until  they  have  made  a  good  start  into  growth  or  they  will 
run  away  with  most  of  them. 


rH£    GREENHOUSE. 

Treatment  of  Lilies  (<;.  D,  iir.).— As 

soon  as  the  Lilies  have  done  blooming  they  will 
go  to  rest,  that  is  to  say,  the  leaves  will  turn 
yellow  and  the  stems  die  down.  They  must  at 
no  time  be  dried  oft',  as  this  will  greatly  injure 
the  bulbs.  A  good  time  to  repot  these  Lilies  is 
as  soon  as  they  are  quite  dormant,  as  the  roots 
grow  throughout  the  winter  and  thus  take 
quickly  possession  of  the  new  soil.  In  potting 
the  bulbs  should  be  turned  out  of  the  pot  in 
which  they  have  lieen  grown,  and  as  much  of  the 
soil  taken  oft'  as  is  possible  without  injuring  the 
roots,  that  is  to  saj^  a  good  deal  may  in  all 
probability  be  removed  from  the  top  of  the  ball, 
but  the  stout  roots  at  the  base  shoidd  only  be  dis- 
turbed sufticiently  to  take  away  any  of  the  broken 
crooks  that  have  been  employed  for  drainage. 
After  potting  sufficient  water  must  be  given  to 
keep  the  soil  slightly  moist ;  but,  of  course,  less 
will  be  needed  than  when  the  plants  are  growing 
freely.  Throughout  the  winter  they  may  be 
placed  in  a  frame. 

Ferns  in  Greenhouse  {€.  Ealing).— 

Your  scheme  with  regard  to  the  utilisation  of  a 
small  greenhouse  1*2  feet  by  8  feet  with  a  Wardian 
case  under  the  staging  could  only  be  successful 
for  "Ferns  and  other  things,'"  assuming  that  the 
Ferns  in  the  Wardian  ease  be  Filmy  Ferns,  i.e., 
Todea  superba,  Trichomanes  radicans  and 
Hymenophyllums  tunbridgense,  unilaterale  and 
demissum.  No  other  kinds  would  thrive  in  such 
a  dimly-lighted  position  as  is  involved  by  a 
staging  above  the  case,  presumably  occupied  by 
other  plants.  With  these  Ferns  the  piping 
spoken  of  should  not  be  carried  through  the  case, 
as  it  would  be  simply  detrimental,  and,  moreover, 
they  are  all  sufficiently  hardy  to  stand  as  much 
frost  as  they  are  likeh'  to  get,  even  in  the 
severest  weather,  under  the  conditions  described. 
As  regards  a  bottom  for  the  ease,  this  is  advis- 
able, as  without  it  worms  would  probably  play 
havoc  with  the  plants  and  would  revel  in  a  fine 
leafy  compost  simply  inserted  on  a  clay  bottom. 
You  do  not  say  what  is  the  aspect  of  your  house 
or  whether  it  is  shaded  or  not.  The  Wardian 
case  would  require  protection  in  any  event  from 
direct  sunshine,  and  if  any  part  of  the  staging  be 
in  the  shade  of  the  dwelling-house  or  adjacent 
trees,  you  could  not  do  better  than  try  a  collec- 
tion of  hardy  British  varieties  of  Ferns  on  the 
staging. 

Book  on  greenhouse  (Sandra  Bray).— "The 
Unheated  Greenhouse."  by  K.  L.  Davidson,  George  Newnes, 
Limited,  Southampton  Street,  .Strand,  Ss.  9d.,  is  one  of  the 
best  books  about  the  greenhouse. 

Destpoying  scale  insects  (D.  S.).— You  may 
keep  the  scale  down  by  syringing  with  paraffin  emulsion 
prepared  thus  :  Take  some  soft  soap,  say,  21b.  or  31b.,  and 
place  in  an  old  basin  f)r  other  receptacle  ;  then  to  this  add 
half  a  pint  of  parathn  ''il  and  knead  the  soft  soap  till  the 
whole' of  the  paralbn  has  been  absorbed.  Add  a  little 
more  oil  and  work  away  till  that  in  its  turn  has  been 
taken  up.  Continue  until  the  soap  will  absorb  no  more 
paraffin,  and  it  is  then  ready  for  use.  Take  a  piece  the 
size  of  a  hen's  ef^g,  place  in  a  pail  and  half  flU  with  boiling 
water.  Stir  until  the  mixture  is  thoroughly  dissolved, 
when  the  pail  may  be  tilled  up  with  cold  water,  which  will 
cool  down  the  emulsion  to  the  proper  temperature.  If 
the  mixing  is  thoroughly  done,  the  paraffin  will  not  float 


on  the  ti'p,  but  if  it  does,  return  a  few  syringefuls  to  the 
pail  in  order  to  mix  it.  Before  syringing,  the  plants 
should,  il  po  sible,  be  laid  on  their  sides. 

Wintering  Fuchsias  (Mrs.  D.) .—  As  a  rule 
Fuchsias  will  endure  a  Uw  degrees  of  frost  if  having  some 
shelter  and  the  roots  are  not  kept  wet.  Pot  them  up 
at  once,  giving  the  soil  in  the  pots  a  good  watering, 
which  would  last  for  a  long  time.  Shorten  the  shoots 
on  the  plants  one-third  their  length  tiow,  and  if  kept 
safely  through  the  winter,  cut  back  those  shoots  somewhat 
shorter  in  the  spring.  If  you  keep  the  plants  in  a  room, 
stand  the  pots  in  saucers,  as  they  will  need  water,  perhaps,, 
once  a  month. 

Hyacinths  in  fibre  (C.  ^.).— We  do  not  clearly 
understand  the  position  from  your  letter,  but  if  the  bulbs 
were  potted  in  the  usual  way  and  the  pots  duly  drained 
with  broken  pots  or  other  material,  the  fact  that  the  box 
contains  no  holes  will  not  greatly  matter.  Hyacinths 
require  and  should  receive  ample  supplies  of  root  moisture 
at  all  times  when  root  development  is  most  active.  If  the 
pots  are  plunged  deeply — i.e.,  covered  overhead  with  the- 
fibre  to  a  depth  of  6  inches  —they  will  take  no  harm  what- 
ever. If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  not  so  covered  over 
you  had  better  do  so,  not  as  a  protection  from  the  rain,  but 
rather  to  prevent  the  bulbs  lifting  out  of  the  soil. 

Seedling'  Beg'onlas  (E.  D.).—M  the  tuberous 
Begonias  are  so  small  it  will  be  advisable  to  keep  them, 
watered  until  they  begin  to  turn  yellow  and  show  signs  of 
going  to  rest.  When  they  are  absolutely  dormant  no  water 
is  needed,  and  the  pots  may  be  stood  on  the  stage  of  the 
greenhouse.  Towards  the  end  of  February  they  are  shaken 
clear  of  the  old  soil  and  laid  on  some  light  sandy  compost 
in  a  shallow  box  Xext  a  little  fine  soil  should  be  sprinkled 
over  the  tubers,  but  only  enough  just  to  cover  them.  The 
soil  is  kept  damp,  and  directly  tlie  new  shoots  appear  ti.e- 
tubers  are  potted  singly  int<i  small  pots.  We  have  recom- 
mended this  mode  of  treatment  as  your  plants  are  so 
young  and  the  tubers  consequently  small,  but  in  the  case 
of  older  plants,  the  method  generally  followed  is,  when 
the  plants  are  dormant  the  tubers  are  at  once  shaken  clear 
of  the  old  soil  and  laid  in  a  shallow  box  or  boxes.  By  this 
means  a  good  deal  of  space  is  economised  during  the- 
w  inter. 


ROSE     GAKDEN. 
Revising'  a  Rose  garden  {G.  A'.).— 

We  should  advise  3'ou  to  remove  all  the  plants 
now  in  the  beds,  and  heel  them  in  the  shade 
while  you  are  altering  and  preparing  the  beds. 
As  you  desire  a  more  uniform  size  in  the  beds^ 
we  should  recommend  that  all  the  circtdar  beds- 
in  the  sketch  should  be  6  feet  in  diameter,  the- 
parallel  and  oblong  beds  of  same  width,  but  nf 
any  length  to  suit  your  convenience.  J.  B. 
Clark  is  too  strong  for  bedding  unless  tied 
over.  It  is  best  grown  as  a  pillar  Rose. 
We  suggest  that  the  central  bed,  No.  1,  Mme, 
Abel  Chatenay,  and  the  eight  small  beds  around  it 
be  planted  as  follows  :  2,  Mme.  Edm^e  Metz  i 
3,  Verle  Von  Godesberg  ;  4,  Gustave  Gruner- 
wald  ;  5,  Earl  of  Warwick  ;  6,  Mme.  Jules 
Grolez  ;  7,  Paul  Lede  ;  8,  Antoine  Ri voire  ;  and 
9,  Lady  Battersea.  Oblong  beds,  Nos.  13  and*26, 
George  Laing  Paul  and  Liberty.  Circular  beds, 
Nos.  10,  1'2,  14  and  16,  as  follows  :  Ernest  Metz^ 
Killarney  and  Le  Progres  ;  this  repeated  in 
No.  16,  as  you  have  several  of  this  fine  sort. 
The  parallel  beds,  Nos.  1 1  and  15,  Kaiserin 
Augusta  Victoria  and  Florence  Pemberton. 
Circular  beds— No.  6,  J.  B.  Clark;  No.  18,  Rich- 
mond. Nos.  ^l  and  '22,  parallel  beds,  Caroline 
Testout  and  Mme.  Ravary  ;  and  Nos.  19  and  20, 
circular  beds,  Anne  Marie  Soupert  and  Pharisaer,. 
Nos.  23  and  29,  plant  respectively  with  Mildred 
Grant,  Florence  Pemberton,  Kaiserin  Augusta. 
Victoria,  Dean  Hole,  Mme.  L^on  Pain  and 
Mamie.  This  arrangement  provides  that  each 
bed  should  contain  one  variety  only. 

Roses    fop   a    gi^avelly    soil    neap    toMrik 

(GrareUy  Hill). —For  such  a  district  as  yours  you  would 
need  very  free-growing  sorts,  and,  if  possible,  obtain  them 
upon  their  own  roots.  Koses  struck  from  cuttings  are 
much  more  successful  upon  a  light  soil  than  those  that  are 
budded.  We  should  recommend  the  following  :  La  France, 
I'lrich  Brunner,  General  Jacqueminot,  John  Hopper, 
Dupuy  Jamain,  Mme.  Isaac  Pereire,  Griiss  an  Teplitz, 
Victor  Verdier,  Magna  Charta,  Margaret  Dickson,  Caroline 
Testout  and  Conrad  F.  Meyer. 

Some  new  Roses  (C.  F.  C).— As  regards  the  three 
varieties  you  name,  we  do  not  know  whether  our  corre- 
spondent Miss  Kingsley  saw  the  varieties  in  blossom  when 
visiting  the  grounds  of  ilessrs.  Soupert  et  Xotting,  but  we 
may  say  that  as  regards  Mme.  Paul  Varin  Bernier,  we 
believe  it  will  be  a  useful  addition  to  the  garden  Roses. 
The  variety  resembles  in  some  degree  a  sort  very  popular 
a  few  years  ago,  Mme.  Frani,'ois  Janin,  and  its  buds,  which 
are  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  are  very  beautiful  although 
small.    Mme.  J.  W.  Budde  we  thought  good  as  seen  under 
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class,  its  blooms  resembling  somewhat  those  of  Antoine 
Rivoiie.  excepting  that  the  colour  is  a  blight  carmine. 
Bar  le  Due  we  have  not  seen  in  fi.iwer,  but  a  cross  between 
Souvenir  de  Pierre  Netting  and  Crimson  Rambler  should 
produce  a  useful  seedling,  and  if  the  colour  is  as  described, 
brick  red  and  coppery,  it  should  prove  useful. 

Layering:  Roses  (F.  £.).— Yuu  must  not  sever 
the  lajered  bran  hes  of  your  Griiss  an  Teplitz  from  the 
parent  plant  until  they  have  been  layered  at  least  twelve 
months.  We  should  prefer  in  the  case  of  Griiss  an  I'eplitz 
and  Roses  of  that  type  to  allow  the  layers  to  remain 
attached  to  the  parent  plant  until  the  spring  of  1909,  and 
then  transplant  into  some  well-prepared  soil.  Ofcouise, 
if  you  with  to  move  them  next  October,  they  could  very 
safely  be  moved  then,  but  the  spring  is  much  the  best 
time  to  transplant  small  plants. 

Climbing'  Roses  on  liouse-fpont  (E.  C.).— 
If  you  prefer  large-Howered  Roses,  you  will  do  well  to 
leave  the  two  varieties  Ards  Pillar  and  Climbing  Caroline 
Testont.  These  Roses  are  rather  slow  at  first  to  make 
new  growth,  but  wlien  established  we  believe  you  will  hud 
them  satisfactory.  Dorothy  Perkins  makes  a  beautiful 
wall  Rose,  and  its  foliage  always  appears  cheerful.  We 
should  substitute  this  sort  for  Ards  Pillar  if  you  want  a 
i-eally  good  quick  growth,  as  no  doubt  it  would  make  a 
better  wall  plant  than  this  latter  variety. 

Seediing'  Briars  (ir.  H.  S.).-  The  leaves  which 
you  send  us  are,  we  believe,  those  of  a  variety  of  Rosa 
canina.  The  seedlings  vacy  c.insiderably,  as  you  have 
probably  observed  in  the  hedgerows,  some  having  quite 
different  foliage  and  also  distinct  habits  of  growth  from 
otherj.  This  seedling  is  nothing  like  the  Manetti,  as  it 
has  dull  sage  green  foliage,  whereas  the  llanetti  stock  has 
foliage  of  a  dull  grass  green  colour,  and  the  bark  at  the 
end  of  the  shoots  is  vjuite  a  ruby  red.  The  folia,  e  sent 
nmch  resembles  Rosa  laxa,  a  stock  much  used  on  tlie 
Continent,  which  is  raised  from  seed  in  the  same  way  as 
the  seedling  Briar,  but  we  could  not  say  for  certain  unless 
we  saw  a  piece  of  the  growth. 


ORCHIDS. 
Dendroblum    nobile   ( M .    L.).— This 

should  be  at  once  watered  in  order  to  allow  it 
to  develop  the  blossoms,  which,  wb  presume,  are 
now  in  the  bud  state.  After  the  flov>ering period 
is  over,  the  plant  makes  its  growth  for  another 
season,  and  just  as  the  new  shoots  are  on  the 
point  of  pushing  is  a  good  time  to  repot  the 
plant.  This  will  be  probably  next  February, 
when  the  plant  should  be  turned  out  of  its  pot 
and  as  much  of  the  soil  as  can  be  taken  otl'  with- 
out unduly  disturbing  the  roots  removed.  Then 
repot  in  some  good  fibrous  peat  and  sphagnum,  a 
liberal  amount  of  broken  crocks  as  drainage  being 
very  necessary.  Throughout  the  growing  season 
this  Orchid  requires  the  temperature  and  atmo- 
spheric moisture  of  the  stove,  but  it  must  not  be 
too  heax-ily  shaded.  When  the  growth  is  finished, 
the  plant  should  be  removed  into  a  cooler  and 
dryer  structure  and  exposed  to  the  full  sun. 
When  the  cold  nights  of  autumn  set  in  it  may  be 
removed  to  a  structure  kept  at  a  temperature  of 
.jO"  to  ().)". 

Odontogiossum  maculatum  iW.  L.).— This, 
we  think,  must  be  Odontoglossum,  not  Oncidium  macu- 
latum, which  needs  quite  cool  house  treatment.  It  should 
be  watered  at  all  seasons,  flowers  in  the  summer  and  if 
repotting  is  needed  it  should  be  carried  out  directly  the 
blossoms  are  past.  If  your  plant  is  now  in  poor  condition 
it  may  be  repotted  in  the  spring, 

Coelosyne  flacoida  (ir.  /..).— This  needs  much 
the  same  treatment  as  the  better-known  C.  cristata,  and 
as  your  plant  does  not  appear  happy  we  should  advise  you 
to  give  it  enough  water  during  the  winter  to  keep  the  soil 
fairly  moist.  Then  early  in  the  spring  repot  into  much 
the  ame  compost  as  that  recommended  for  the  Dendro- 
blum and  keep  watered.  At  no  time  must  this  Cielogyne 
be  dried  off  Throughout  the  growing  season  it  does  not 
require  as  warm  a  structure  as  the  Dendrobium,  but  is 
best  suited  by  the  temperature  of  the  Cattleya  house. 


FRUIT     GARDEN. 


Plantation  of  fruit  trees  {Suhncriher). 

Apples  are  the  hardiest  fruit  trees,  although  some 
Plums  and  Pears  are  almost  as  hardy.  You  will 
do  well  to  have  the  ground  thoroughly  prepared 
by  digging  and  manuring.  The  following  varie- 
ties ol  fruits  are  specially  recommended  for  the 
North  of  England  :  Cooking  Apples — Alfriston, 
Bismarck,  (jolden  Noble,  Lord  Suflield,  Lane's 
Prince  Albert,  Wellington,  Golden  Spire  and 
Ecklinville ;  Dessert  Apples  —  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Summer  Golden 
Pippin,  Claygate  Pearmain,  James  Grieve,  St. 
Edmund's  Russet  and  Worcester  Pearmain.     The 


following  Plums  aie  recommended  for  standard 
trees,  others  are  best  on  walls :  Cox's  Emperor, 
Victoria,  Early  Prolific,  Prince  Englebert,  Prince 
of  Wales  and  The  Czar.  Among  the  hardiest 
Pears  are  Beurre  d'Amanlis,  Beurre  Capiaumont, 
Beurri  Giffard,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Louise 
Bonne,  Beacon  and  .Jargonelle. 

Grapes  shrivelling  away  {Mrs. 

Wariiir).  —  The  natural  season  for  the  Black 
Hamburgh  Grape  to  be  ripe  is  now  over,  so  that 
it  could  not  be  expected  to  keep  much  longer 
after  being  cut  from  the  Vine.  This,  however, 
is  not  the  cas-e  with  the  Muscat,  as  if  properly 
ripened  and  allowed  to  hang  un  the  Vine  until 
Christmas  it  may  be  preserved  in  bottles  of  water 
until  March  or  April.  You  say  the  stalks  were 
placed  in  bottles  of  water.  It  is  not  the  stalks 
of  the  bunches  that  should  be  placed  in  water, 
but  part  of  the  shoot  cm  which  the  bunch  grows. 
This  may  account  for  your  failure.  The  room  in 
which  they  were  placed  seems  quite  suitable  for 
the  purpose,  only  it  should  be  kept  dark. 

Bearing     and     non-bearing     Fig     trees 

(C  O.).— .Some  varieties  of  Figs  bear  much  more  Ireely 
than  others.  The  non-bearing  one  in  jour  case  Seems  (by 
the  le.af)  to  be  a  stronger-growing  sort  than  the  bearing 
one.  We  would  suggest  that  this  be  transplanted  again 
and  its  roots  confln'ed  to  a  small  border.  1  his  treatment 
generally  compels  the  most  stublH.rn  I'ig  to  bear  fi-uit. 

Pears  craeliing  (J.  II.  Z>.).— This  is  often  due  to 
the  attack  of  a  fungus  that  grows  on  the  leaves,  twigs  and 
flowers  of  the  Pear,  crippling  Ihe  growth  of  the  tree  and 
rendering  the  fruit  of  little  value,  .\nother  cause  is  the 
poverty  of  the  soil  in  wl.ich  the  Pear  is  giowing.  This  is 
especially  the  case  with  old  trees.  The  remedy  in  the 
latter  case  is  to  give  the  trees  two  heavy  waterings  of 
li-iuid  manure,  one  at  once  and  another  in  a  month's  time, 
and  the  same  occasionally  through  the  sunnuer  in  order 
to  encourage  them  to  make  a  more  generous  growth, 
.fudging  from  the  sample  of  growth  received,  we  think 
your  tree  is  suffering  from  the  latter  cause. 

Turf  for  Vine  border  (H'.  11'.). -The  sample  of 
turf  sent  is  a  poor  specimen  of  what  tuif  ought  to  be  for 
an  ideal  Vine  border;  but  we  appreciate  your  difficulty, 
and  will  do  our  best  to  help  you  over  it.  If  you  cannot 
procure  turfy  loam  from  an  old  pasture  field  or  common, 
you  must  get  the  next  best  thing,  the  turfy  clippings  from 
the  roads  and  lane  sides  and  mix  with  the  specimen  turf 
sent,  half  and  half  of  each.  To  every  five  barrowloads  of 
these  combined  turves  add  one  barrowload  of  <ild  ni'Utar 
and  brick  rubble  broken  small,  one  of  gritty  road  scrapinss, 
one  of  well-decayed  manure,  half  a  bairowload  of  lime 
and  one  peck  of  quarter-inch  bones.  Mix  all  well  together 
two  or  three  times  before  planting.  Excellent  Grapes 
may  be  grown  in  this  material. 

Burning  Strawberry  plants  (B.  C.  F.).— We 
have  heard  this  tale  before,  but  never  heard  of  anyiie 
foolish  enough  to  test  its  truth  by  adopting  the  plan.  The 
blossom  of  the  .Strawberry  plant  which  is  to  produce  the 
fruit  of  next  year  has  been  gradually  evolved  in  the  heart 
or  crown  of  the  plant  in  the  course  of  the  current  season's 
growth.  Naturally,  this  crown  would  share  the  fate  of 
the  rest  of  the  plant  and  be  consumed,  and  so  wo\lld  the 
prospect  of  a  good  crop  of  fruit  the  following  year.  If 
the  burning  took  place  as  early  as  the  middle  of  August 
(it  could  not  take  place  before,  as,  generally  speaking,  the 
fruit  has  not  been  cleared  before  that  date),  there  might 
be  time  for  a  weak  growth  to  take  place,  but  to  sacrifice 
the  strong  flower-buds  would  be  too  funny. 

Muscat  Grapes  decaying  iL.  W.  B.,  !fnrf»lk). 
The  stalk  of  one  bunch  was  withered  and  dead  and  that  of 
the  secou'l  bunch  nearly  so.  This  will  partly  account  for 
the  decay  of  the  berries,  coupled  with  too  low  and  damp  a 
temperature.  The  bunches  also  bear  indications  of  having 
suffered  from  an  attack  of  red  spider.  The  Vines  are 
possibly  too  near  the  glass  roof,  where  the  leaves  are 
liable  to  be  scorched  in  the  summer  in  the  day-time,  and 
often  chilled  by  cold  at  night.  Should  this  be  the  case, 
they  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  lowering  the  trellis 
from  6  inches  to  9  inches.  If  the  border  is  well  drained, 
give  it  a  heavy  soaking  of  manure  water  from  the  stable 
yard  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  cut,  and  when  the  border  is  dry 
enough  afterwards  take  away  the  surface  soil  down  to  a 
good  body  of  roots,  and  then  add  a  dressing  of  the  best 
Vine  soil  you  can  to  the  roots,  about  l>  inches  deep  and 
press  firm. 

Pear  craclied  and  starved  in  growftn 
(H.  C.  B.).— The  best  thing  to  do  to  Pear  trees  growing  on 
such  poor  land  is  to  give  them  at  once  a  good  soaking  of 
manure  water  and  again  in  afortnight's  time.  Manure  water 
from  a  stable  yard  is  the  best.  In  the  absence  of  this,  guano 
water  will  do,  dissolving  a  good  handful  in  two  gallons  of 
water.  Afterwards  take  the  surface  soil  away  from  the 
roots  as  far  as  they  extend  laterally  and  deep  enough 
until  a  good  body  of  surface  roots  is  come  in  contact  with. 
On  these  exposed  roots  l.ay  a  dressing,  5  inches  deep  when 
firmly  pressed,  of  the  following  soil :  To  one  barrowload  of 
good  turfy  loam,  add  a  quarter  of  a  load  of  well-rotted 
manure,  half  a  gallon  of  bone  dust  and  half  a  peck  of  lime, 
mixing  the  whole  together  before  applying,  adding  towards 
the  end  of  April  a  dressin:       '  ' ''         *''" 


Royal    Sovereign    Strawberry   runners 

(E.  P.  A'.).— It  will  be  quite  right  to  take  runners  from 
three  year  old  Strawberry  plants. 

Seedling  Apple  (.1.  H.  K).— The  Apple  is  of  no 
value.  It  has  no  flavour  and  the  flesh  is  hard  and  dry. 
We  suggest  that  you  cut  down  the  tree  and  graft  the 
variety  James  Grieve  on  it  in  March. 


MLISCELLANEOUS. 

Hornbeam  Hedge  (ftufrnim).— Your  plan  is  such 
an  admirable  one  that  j  on  ha\  e  left  us  no  opportunity  for 
criticism.  One  authority  we  have  consulted  would  prefer 
the  plants  a  foot  apart  in  the  rows,  but  others  agree  with 
ourselves  that  your  proposed  distance  of  9  inches  will  be 
better. 

Propagating  Hawthorn  (fl.  </.).  —  In  yoor 
previous  communication  you  implied  that  the  Hawthorn 
you  wished  to  propagate  was  a  form  which  flowered  when 
very  dwarf.  If  so  this  feature  would  certainly  be  per- 
petuated in  the  plants  propagated  as  advised.  If  your 
individual  plant  alone  shows  this  peculiarity  it  would  of 
course  be  quite  impossible  for  them  to  be  offered  as  pot 
plants  for  the  greenhouse,  as  the  stock  would  be  held  by 
you.  Should  you  mean  plants  that  may  be  had  in  flower 
when  from  4  feet  to  5  feet  in  height,  these  can  be  obtained 
from  nurserymen  who  make  a  speciality  of  shrubs  for 
flowering  under  glass. 

Evergreen  flowering  climber  (A'.  M.  D.).~ 
Flowering  climbers  of  an  evergreen  nature  are  very  few, 
but  we  should  think  that  the  blue-flowered  Passiflora 
CEerulea  would  succeed  with  you,  in  which  case  it  should 
just  meet  your  requirements.  .Another  showy  evergreen 
is  the  Fire  Thorn  (Cratiegus  Pyracantha).  whose  scarlet 
berries  form  a  very  bright  winter  feature.  Of  the  different 
subjects  concerning  which  you  ask,  Bignonia  radicaiis  is  of 
too  coarse  a  nature  ;  Ceanothus  Gloire  de  Versai  Its  is  very 
beautiful  when  in  bloom,  but  is  not  strictly  an  evergreen  ; 
Jasminum  officinale  majus  is  good,  but  is  quite  deciduous : 
.T.  revolutum  is  a  stiff-growing  subject ;  and  the  rambler 
Rose,  though  verj-  beautiful,  is  deciduous,  as  also  is  the 
Bignonia  above  referred  to.  The  large  leaved  Vines  such 
as  Vitis  Thunbeigi  are  very  handsome  and  grow  ((uiekly, 
but  of  course  they  are  bare  during  the  winter. 

Names   of  plants. — i.   C— Violet  Luxonne. 

A.  H.  Ji.— Acer  palmatum  var.  atrosanguineum. A.  F.  C. 

— Saponaria  calabrica. ir.  A'fn  re. —Euphorbia  Latbyris. 

Bpv.  G.  Sfapl>^ton. — 1.  Aster  multiflorus ;  2,  A.  ericoides ; 

3,  A.    diffusus    var.    pendulus ;    4,    A.    Tradescanti. 

H.  P.  Brui<jp.—So]anuiu  Dulcamara.  The  berries  are  not 
considered  safe  to  eat. 

Names  of  fruits.— Jfrs.  Hetwhaw.—kpple  Duchess 
of  Gloucester. Howard  Broofc.— .ipple  Old  Hawthorn- 
den. .4.  B.  F.  — 1.  Yorkshire  Beauty;   2,  Bess  Pool;   3, 

Claygate  Pearmain;  4,  PcarBeurrS  Diel.— Ji.  IT.— Fiander's 
Pippin;  %  Round  Winter  Nonesuch;  3,  Y'orkshire  Beauty; 

4,  Belle  Julie ;  i,  Aston  Town  ;  6,  Broom  Park. E.  H.  - 

1.  Bess  Pool;  2,  Round  Winter  Nonesuch;  3,  Keam's 
Pippin;  4,  Hall  Door;  6,  Prince's  Pippin;  6,  Peasgood's 
Nonesuch  ;  7,  a  Cider  variety  not  recognised ;  U,  Cellini 
Pippin. 
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THE 


SMALL    UN  HEATED 
HOUSE. 


GREEN- 


A  First  Prize  of  FOUR  GUINEAS, 
A    Second  Prize   of  TWO   GUINEAS, 
A  Third  Prize  of  ONE  GUINEA, 
And  a  Fourth  Prize  of  HALF-A-GUINEA 
are  offered  for  the  best  essays  on   the  above 
subject. 
Competitors  are  asked  to  give  an  account  of 
the  best  way  to  keep  a  small  unhealed  green- 
house bright  for  as  many  months  as  possible  in 
the  j-ear.      Suitable  plants  must  be  named  and 
brief  notes  on  their  cultivation  given. 

The  notes  (restricted  to  1,500  words)  mvist  be 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  be 
enclosed  in  an  envelope  marked  "  Competition," 
addressed  to  "  The  Editor  of  The  Garden,  -20, 
Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C."  The 
answers  must  reach  this  office  not  later  than 
November  30.  Both  amateur  and  professional 
gardeners  may  compete,  but  it  is  hoped  that 
those  who  contribute  regularly  to  the  pages 
of  The  Gakden  will  not  do  so.  The  name  and 
address  of  the  competitor  must  be  written  upon 
the  MS.,  and  not  upon  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 
of  nianni'e  as  a  mulch  on  the  1  xiie    Editor   accepts    no    responsibility    for   and 


surface  as    far  as  the  roots  extend  and   4   inches  deep,    (j^^jjoj  undertake  to  return  the  MSS.  of  unsuccess 
Give  the  trees  frequent    waterings    in    hot    weather  m     ^^^  ^.^^petitors.     The  Editor's  decision  is  final. 
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EDITORIAL.   NOTICES. 

Every  department  of  horticulture  is  represented  in  THE 
Garden,  and  the  Editor  invites  readers  to  send  in  questions 
relating  to  matters  upon  which  they  wish  advice  from 
competent  authorities.  With  that  object  he  wishes  to  make 
the  ^* Answers  to  Correspondents"  columns  a  conspicuous 
feature,  and,  when  queries  are  printed,  he  hopes  readers 
vrill  kindly  give  eiiquirers  the  benefit  of  their  assistance. 
All  coTnmunications  must  be  loritten  clearly  on  one  side 
only  of  the  paper,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Garden,  accompanied  by  jwimc  and  address  of  the  sender. 


The  Editor  welcomes  photographs,  articles  and  notes, 
but  he  xcill  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  return.  All 
reasonable  care,  however,  will  be  taken,  arid,  where  stamps 
are  enclosed,  he  will  endeavour  to  rettim  lunx-accepted 
contributions. 


The  Editor  zaill  not  be  responsible  for  the  return  of  artistic 
or  literary  contributions  which  he  may  not  be  able  to  use, 
c/nd  the  receipt  of  a  proof  must  not  be  taken  as  evidence 
ihat  an  article  is  accepted.  Publication  in  The  Gardbn 
tcUl  alone  be  recognised  as  acceptance. 


Of  ices:  SO,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


LATE-FLOWERING   SHRUBS. 

IT  is  a  fault  with  many  late-flowering 
herbaceous  plants  and  Roses  that  even 
when  they  are  in  bloom  very  often  they 
fail  to  do  themselves  justice  ;  this  is  not 
exactly  through  any  fault  of  their  own, 
but  rather  owing  to  the  inclement  weather 
that  prevails  at  the  time  of  their  flowering. 
As  a  rule  the  blossoms  are  frail  and  are 
quickly  disfigured  by  wind  and  rain,  and  their 
habit  of  coming  late,  valuable  though  it  may 
seem  in  the  abstract,  loses  when  one  comes  to 
enquire  more  closely  into  their  real  usefulness. 
Now  with  late-flowering  shrubs  the  case  is 
Hitt'erent  ;  their  blossoms  are  hardier,  they 
ire  more  strongly  built  and  retain  their  fresh 
beauty  throughout  a  long  period  of  bad 
weather  such  as  must  always  be  expected  in 
late  autumn. 

BeRBEKIDOPSIS  CORALLINA. 
Although  introduced  to  this  country  over  half  a 
century  ago,  this  beautiful  evergreen  shrub  is,  as 
yet,  rare  in  British  gardens.  Possibly  this  may 
be  attributed  to  the  reputation  which  it  has  of 
being  of  a  tender  nature.  This  circumstance, 
however,  need  not  deter  those  from  growing  it 
who  have  a  wall  in  their  garden,  preferably  one 
facing  east  or  west,  as  the  plant  under  notice 
appears  to  favour  partial  sliade.  The  flowers  are 
borne  at  the  end  of  long  slender  stalks,  and  are  of 
the  brightest  coral  red,  a  colour  quite  uncommon 
in  the  Berberis  family.  The  blooms  last  for 
several  weeks  and  are  very  striking.  Its  foliage 
much  resembles  many  of  the  Barberries,  having 
spiny  margins.  Usually  the  Berberidopsis  sao- 
ceeds  very  well  in  loam  and  leaf-mould,  together 
with  a  fair  amount  of  moisture.  It  may  be  pro- 
pagated by  seeds  or  layers  ;  but  as  seeds  are 
rarely  met  with  layering  is  genrally  adopted. 

A  Rare  St.  .John's  Wokt  (Hypericum  ascybon). 

Distinct  among  the  St.  John's  Worts,  this 
hardy  sub-shrub  is  now  in  flower.  Although, 
comparatively  speaking,  an  old  plant,  it  is  quite 
uncommon.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is  quite 
different  from  any  of  its  relatives,  being  pj'ramidal 
in  growth,  so  much  so  that  at  one  time  it  went 
under  the  name  of  H.  p3'ramidatuni. 

Its  flowers  are  very  showy,  and  are  entitled 
to  rank  among  the  largest  of  the  family,  canary 
yellow  in  colour,  witli  a  reddish  crimson  centre, 
which  is  very  pleasing  and  attractive.  They  are 
borne  at  the  extreme  end  of  its  upright  branches, 
growing  some  4  feet  in  heiglit.  This  charming 
plant  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  borders  ;  it 
has,  moreover,  the  additional  merit  of  not  being 
in  any  way  partial  as  to  soil  and  position. 

POLYOONUM  BALDSCHtTANICUM. 
Before  this  magnificent  climber  passes  out  of 
flower,  a  few  notes  respecting  it  may  not  be  out 
of  place.  During  the  last  decade  no  plant  has 
been  introduced  possessing  the  sterling  merits  of 
this  hardy  shrub  from  Bokhara.  Considering  the 
short  time  since  its  advent  into  this  country, 
rapid  strides  have  been  made  in  its  cultivation, 
so  much  so  that  already  in  many  gardens  of  note 


fine  specimens  may  be  seen,  notably  at  the 
Botanic  Gardens,  Kew,  where  it  is  allowed  to 
ramble  at  will  among  a  dead  or  dying  tree  some 
12  feet  to  15  feet  in  height. 

For  covering  pergolas  and  rough  poles  it  is 
particularly  useful.  The  flowers  are  a  tender 
blush  white,  produced  in  the  greatest  profusion, 
and  are  a  source  of  much  enjoyment  from  July 
onwards.  By  no  means  the  least  feature  of  this 
Polygonum  is  its  value  for  cutting  ;  the  beautiful 
long  sprays  are  very  effective  for  decoration. 

Unlike  many  plants  of  note,  this  haa  the  par- 
ticular merit  of  flowering  in  quite  a  young  state, 
a  feature  which  may  possibly  be  owing  to  the 
extreme  vigour  of  the  plant,  as  its  growth  maj' 
be  anything  from  6  feet  to  12  feet  in  a  single 
season.  Propagation  is  usually  effected  by  means 
of  layers. 

Hydrangea  panicul.ita  granmflora. 

Of  the  shrubby  members  of  this  ornamental 
group  of  plants,  this  Hydrangea  is  undoubtedly 
the  best.  The  glorious  eft'eet  that  may  be  obtained 
with  this  shrub  is  generally  lost,  however,  owing 
to  the  habit  of  dotting  the  plants  about  in  the 
garden,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  crowded  out  with 
stronger  growing  shrubs.  With  this,  as  with 
many  other  subjects,  massing  should  be  the  rule. 
In  order  to  produce  a  good  result,  a  fairly  rich 
soil  is  necessary,  to  which  liberal  applications  of 
manure  must  be  applied  from  time  to  time.  The 
flowers  are  pure  white,  and  last  for  a  fair  length 
of  time  :  they  are.  moreover,  particularly  valuable 
at  this  season  of  the  year. 

To  obtain  large  trusses  of  bloom,  it  is  essential 
that  each  stem  be  pruned  very  hard  during 
winter,  otherwise  the  size  of  the  spikes  suffers 
materially  and  the  bold  effect  of  the  plant  is 
lessened.  Arboreum. 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

Arrangements  for  the  Coming  Year. 

The  council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
have  fixed  the  following  dates  for  the  exhibitions 
of  the  society  in  1908  :  January  14  and  28 ; 
February  11  (Annual  Meeting) ;  March  3,  17  and 
31  :  April  14  and  28  ;  May  12  ;  May  26,  27  and 
28  (Spring  Show  at  the  Temple  Gardens) ;  June 
9  and  23 ;  July  7  and  8  (Summer  Show  at 
Holland  House,  Kensington)  ;  July  21  ;  August 
4  and  IS  ;  September  1,  15  and  29  ;  October  13 
and  27  ;  October  15  and  16  (British  Fruit  Show)  : 
November  10  and  24  ;  December  8  and  22. 

Shows  of  Colonial  Fruit  and  vegetables,  pre- 
served fruits  and  jams  are  also  arranged  tor 
March  5  and  6,  June  11  and  12  and  November 
26  and  27.  Bottled  British  fruits,  home-dried 
fruits  and  preserved  British  vegetables  will  also 
be  exhibited  on  November  26  and  27. 

Tlie  Royal  Horticultural  Hall  is  to  be  used 
for  their  annual  shows  by  the  Carnation  Society 
on  July  22,  the  Sweet  Pea  Society  on  July  24, 
the  Rose  Society  for  their  autumn  exhibition 
probably  on  September  17  and  the  Winter- 
flowering  Carnation  Society  on  a  date  yet  to  be 
fixed. 
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Khidred  Societies. — The  council  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  have  revised  their  arrange- 
ments for  the  engagement  of  the  hall  by  kindred 
societies  for  their  shows  in  1908  as  follows  :  ( 1 )  If 
a  kindred  society  can  by  arrangement  fix  their 
show  on  a  Wednesday  or  a  Thursday  following 
one  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  fort- 
nightly shows,  then  the  kindred  society  has  the 
use  of  the  hall  free  of  charge  as  well  as  the  gate 
money  received  at  their  show  (gate  and  other 
attendants  being  provided  by  them),  but  free 
admission  is  to  be  given  to  all  holders  of  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  annual  tickets.  (2)  A 
kindred  society  unable  to  adopt  such  Wednesday 
or  Thursday  must  pay  £5  to  cover  the  cost  of 
table  arrangement,  the  gate  money  being  taken  by 
them.  Royal  Horticultural  Society  tickets 
again  to  admit  free.  (3)  A  kindred  society 
declining  to  admit  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
tickets  must  negotiate  for  the  use  of  the  hall  on 
the  same  basis  as  an  ordinary  lessee.  Kindred 
societies  wishing  to  engage  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society's  hall  in  1908  should  at  once 
communicate  with  the  secretary,  Ro3'al  Horti- 
cultural Society,  Vincent  Square,  Westniinster, 
as  the  number  of  dates  now  vacant  for  hire  are 
very  few. 

Union  of  Horticultural  Mutual  Improvement 
Societies. — In  order  that  this  new  union  may  be 
in  complete  organisation  by  the  beginning  of  next 
year  (1908),  secretaries  of  horticultural  mutual 
improvement  societies  intending  to  join  it  are 
asked  kindly  to  communicate  with  the  secretary 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  without 
delay.  Societies  affiliated  with  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
the  benefits  of  the  union  are  to  be  added  to 
their  existing  privileges  without  any  additional 
fee. 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 


FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

November    16.  —  Bacup   and    Rossendale   and 
Burton-on-Trent  Shows. 
November  19. — Leeds  Paxton  Show  (two  days). 
November  21. — Norwich  Show  (three  days). 

Linnean  Society's  meetlngrs.^The 

season's   meetings    of    the    Linnean    Society   of 

London,    held    at   Burlington    House. 

Piccadilly,  W. ,  are  fixed  as  follow :  1907 

— November  21,   December  o  and    19. 

1908— January  16,  February  6  and  20, 

March  .5  and  19,  April  2,  May  7  and  2;") 

(anniversary),   June    i  and    18.      The 

chair  will  be  taken  at  eight  o'clock  in 

the  evening  precisely  at  every  meeting, 

excepting  on  May  25,  the  day  appointed 

for   the    anniversary   elections,    when 

the  chair  will  be  taken  at  three  o'clock 

in  the  afternoon. 

A  beautiful  Apctotis.  —  In 

The  (Jarden  for  June  1  of  this  year 
there  is  an  illustration  of  a  beautiful 
Arctotis,  viz.,  A.  decurrens,  the  only 
known  plant  of  which  had  flowered  for 
six  consecutive  years  in  the  world- 
famed  gardens  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Gurableton, 
at  Belgrove,  Queenotown.  In  a  commu- 
nication received  from  Mr.  Gunibleton 
at  that  time,  he  mentioned  that  three 
flowers  had  been  sent  to  Kew  for 
figuring  in  the  Botanical  Magazine. 
A  double  plate  illustration  of  this 
charming  plant  is  now  given  in  the 
November  number  of  this  publication, 
and  attracts  at  once  by  reason  of  its 
accuracy  and  the  great  beauty  of  the 
plant.  Mr.  Gumbleton  is  so  «  ell  known 
as  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  genus 
Arctotis,  and  has  such  a  complete 
collection  in  his  garden,  that  he  will,  I 
feel  sure,  pardon  my  giving  an  extract 
from  a  recent  letter.     He  says:   "This 


fine  Composite  (Arctotis  decurrens)  is  now  again 
in  flower  in  my  greenhouse  for  the  third  time 
this  year.  I  have  also  now  in  nice  flower  Herr 
Call  Sprenger's  pretty  hybrid  Arctotis  regalis, 
which  is  the  result  of  a  cross  effected  by  him 
between  A.  grandis  or  sUechadifolia  (annual),  and 
A.  aureola  (perennial  ,  whereby  the  perennial 
character  of  the  latter  parent  is  imparted  to  the 
offspring,  but  the  flower  is  almost  the  same  as  the 
other  parent.  I  haveanotherpresumablynewstem- 
less  species,  with  velvety  green  spoon-terminated 
leaves,  coming  into  flower.  I  hope  it  may  t)e  A. 
tricolor  or  A.  panacea  of  Jacquius. " — H.  P. 

Liibpapy  of  the  late  Dp.  Masteps. 

This  will  be  .sold  by  Messrs.  Sotheby,  Wilkinson 
and  Hodge  on  Thursday,  the  21st  inst.  It  con- 
tains many  valuable  botanical  and  scientific 
works,  including  an  extensive  collection  of 
about  l,00fl  English  and  foreign  pamphlets, 
many  being  out  of  print  and  ditfieult  to  obtain. 

IVIepe  and  District  Daffodil  exhi- 
bition — The  Mere  and  District  Daffodil  and 
spring  flower  exhibition  will  be  held  in  Queen 
Victoria  Hall,  Mere,  Wilts,  on  Thursday, 
April  23  next.  An  interesting  schedule  has  been 
compiled,  and  full  particulars  may  be  had  from 
the  hon.  secretary,  the  Rev.  .John  A.  Lloyd, 
Mere  A'icarage. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  is  not   responsible   for   the  opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents. ) 

Peat  for  Liilies. — In  the  note  written 
by  "A.  0."  on  the  Burmese  Lily  (Lilium  sul- 
phureum)  mention  is  made  of  the  fact  that 
though  peat  soil  is  so  generally  regarded  as  neces- 
sary for  the  successful  culture  of  the  different 
Lilies,  yet  some  of  them  thrive  much  better 
without  it.  This  is  exactly  in  accord  with  my 
own  experience,  for  many  kinds  which  have 
proved  failures  when  planted  in  peat  have  quickly 
gained  in  vigour  when  transferred  to  a  loamy 
soil.  In  a  general  way  those  that  produce  very 
few  roots  from  the  bottom  part  of  the  stem  have 
strong  deep  descending  roots  at  the  base  of  the 
bulb,  and  most  of  these  do  better  in  a  well-drained 
sandy  loam  than  in  any  other.     Under  this  head 
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maybe  included  L.  candidum  (White or  Madonna 
Lily),  L.  ohalcedonicum,  L.  croceum,  L.  davuri- 
cum,  L.  Martagou,  L.  pyrenaicum,  L.  szovitzi- 
anum,  L.  testaceum  (Buff  Lily)  and  L.  tigrinum 
(Tiger  Lily).  It  will  be  seen  that  the  above  list 
includes  the  majority  of  the  Martagon  or  Turk's 
Cap  section,  and  many  of  these  are  among  the 
finest  of  border  Lilies.  In  most  cases  those 
species  with  stout  roots  from  the  base  of  the  bulb 
that  penetrate  deeply  into  the  soil  only  flower 
weakly  the  first  season  after  planting,  but 
continue  to  gain  strength  year  hy  year.  This 
particularly  applies  to  Lilium  chalcedonicum,  L. 
Martagon  and  its  varieties  and  L.  szovitziaiium. 
Next  comes  such  Lilies  as  L.  auratum  (Golden- 
rayed  Lily),  L.  Brownii,  L.  Henryi,  L.  longiflorum 
and  L.  speciosum,  which  do  well  in  a  soil  partially 
composed  of  peat,  though  it  is  questionable  if 
peat  is  absolutely  necessary  for  their  successful 
culture.  In  the  case  of  Lilium  auratum  it  would 
be  regarded  by  some  as  little  short  of  sacrilege  to 
plant  it  anj'where  except  in  a  peat  bed  associated 
with  Rhododendrons,  but  I  have  had  etjually 
good  if  not  better  results  when  the  bulbs  were 
planted  in  a  good  friable,  sandy  loam  effectually 
drained  and  yet  not  parched  up  at  any  time. 
Lastly,  there  is  a  small  group  the  members  of 
which,  so  far  as  my  experience  extends,  need  a 
soil  principally  composed  of  sandy  peat,  and  so 
situated  that  even  during  the  summer  it  is  fairly 
moist  and  cool.  This  section  consists  almost 
entirel}-  of  those  North  American  species  with 
curious  rhizomatous  bulbs,  such  as  Lilium 
canadense,  L.  Grayii,  L.  pardalinum  and  L. 
superbum. — H.  P. 

Almond    tree    fpuitingr-  —  In    The 

Garden,  page  536,  it  is  mentioned  that  the  fruit 
does  not  ripen  in  this  country.  The  enclosed 
will,  I  think,  prove  to  you  that  the  above 
remark  is  not  quite  accurate.  I  should  say  that 
in  some  parts  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  fruits  ripen 
every  year.  Even  this  cold,  wet  season  they 
have  done  so  here.  — Lewis  C.  Foster,  TrevUlis, 
Liskeard. 

Sweet  Pea  Horace  Wright.— I  was 

most  interested  in  the  article  on  "  New  Sweet 
Peas,"  by  Mr.  A.  Malcolm,  and  particularly  in 
his  remark  re  Horace  Wright.  I  grew  a  Is. 
packet  of  this  variety,  and  can  fully  endorse 
all  your  contributor  says  of  it.  Without 
the  whole  of  my  plants — and  they 
were  grown  under  three  different 
methods  —  produced  a  number 
of  fasciated  blooms;  some  with 
a  leaf  immediately  below  the  lower 
flower  on  the  flower-stem.  This  is  not 
its  only  fault.  Another  is  the  abnormal 
distance  between  the  flowers — often 
only  two  in  number  and  sometimes 
only  one,  rarely  three  -  on  the  stem. 
It  is  a  dull  flower  taken  altogether,  and 
its  only  merit  is  its  distinct  shade. 
This  I  may  say,  with  a  single  exception, 
all  came  as  advertised.  Had  the 
flower  the  beautiful  sheen  of  Black 
Knight,  minus  the  faults  I  have  men- 
tioned, it  would  be  worthy  its  name  and 
an  addition  to  our  already  large  list. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  hear  the 
experiences  of  others  with  this  variety, 
and,  if  it  has  succeeded  anywhere, 
under  what  treatment.  I  should  also 
like  to  know  the  parentage. — R.  .J. 
Taylor,  JJomeleicih,  Claines,  IVorcester. 
The    Best    Apples    for 

amateurs.  —  Writing  from  Cor- 
bridge,  Northumberland,  the  Rev.  J. 
Bernard  Hall  saj's  that  "the  best  six 
Apples  here  and  all  over  the  county 
are  Lord  (Jrosvenor,  Stirling  Castle,, 
Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Beauty  of  Bath^ 
Worcester  Pearmain  and  King  of  the 
Pippins." 

Your     interesting     and     very 

instructive  article  in  reference  to  the 
six   best   Apples    for  an    amateur  to 


exception. 
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grow  will,  I  hope,  arouse  widespread  interest  in 
this  sadly  neglected  subject.  If  only  amateurs 
would  realise  how  easy  and  how  inexpensive  a 
matter  it  is  to  plant  a  few  good  Apple  trees 
properly  in  their  little  gardens,  how  small  the 
iimount  of  attention  necessarj'  to  their  well-being, 
and  yet  how  great  are  the  results  obtained — the 
wealth  of  glorious  blossom  in  the  spring,  more 
beautiful  to  man}'  than  tlie  choicest  of  hothouse 
flowers,  and  tlien  later  tlie  fruit,  more  wholesome 
and  finer  in  flavour  by  far  than  any  foreign- 
grown  produce.  In  this  part  of  the  world,  and 
we  are  within  six  miles  of  Liverpool,  with  our 
ricli  stiff  soil  and  our  stormy  north-west  winds  to 
clear  the  smoke-laden  air,  I  find  the  following 
six  varieties  the  best  for  the  purpose  you 
mention:  Irish  Peach. — What  is  more  lovelj' on 


THE    FRUIT    GARDEN 


MARGUERITE    MARILLAT. 

THIS  does  so  well  in  a  poor  fruit  soil, 
and  crops  well  even  in  bad  seasons, 
that  I  think  its  popularity  is  assured. 
With  regard  to  flavour  it  is  not  so  good 
as  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  doubtless  the 
best  Pear  we  have  for  flavour,  but  even 
the  last-named  variety  is  not  a  success  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  The  variety  illustrated  was  intro- 
duced from  the  Continent  some  years  ago.  It  is  a 
large,  handsome  fruit,  of  sugary  aromatic  flavour, 
very  handsome  in  sliape  and  beautifully  coloured. 
The  trees  are  of  an  upright  close  growth,  and 
well  adapted  for  gar- 
den culture,  either 
as  a  bush  or  a 
pyramid.  It  is  a 
great  cropper,  but 
does  not  keep  long, 
being  a  September 
fruit  or  at  its  best 
early  in  October  in 
late  districts. 

({.  Wythes. 


I'EAR    MAKCrEKTTK    MARILLAT    AS    A    CORDON    TREE. 


the  hot  days  of  August  and  September  than  the 
eagerly  awaited  first  dessert  Apples.  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin. — This  Apple  needs  no  comment. 
Plant  plenty  of  them  and  then  plant  more,  and 
finally  wherever  there  is  a  spare  corner  plant  yet 
again.  Ribston  Pippin.  Lord  Suffield. — Never 
fails  to  do  well  and  bears  enormously.  Lane's 
Prince  Albert.  Warner's  King. — A  most  vigorous, 
robust  and  satisfactory  Apple. — (Doctor)  C.  R. 
Moss,  BlacJclou:  House,  Huytmi,  Liverpool. 

Golden-payed  Lily  •with  106 
flowers. — Messrs.  Perkins  and  Son,  Market 
.Square,  Northampton,  kindly  sent  the  photo- 
graph of  the  Lilium  auratum  which  we  repro- 
duce. The  plant  was  grown  in  the  open  in  their 
nurseries,  and  carried  100  flowers, 


BUSH     APPLES 
FOR   PROFIT. 

(Continued  from  p.  545.) 

.\notheb  question 
often  anxiously 
asked  by  theamateur 
is  how  soon  may  we 
expect  a  crop  of  fruit 
from  such  young 
trees.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  give  a  direct 
and  definite  reply  to 
t  li  is  c|  u  est  ion, 
lifcause  so  much  de- 
[}ends  on  conditions 
"f  weather  at  the 
time  the  trees  are  in 
bloom  and  imme- 
diately afterwards 
when  the  young  fruit 
is  starting  to  swell. 
A  night's  severe  frost 
at  this  time  often 
proves  fatal  to  the 
prospects  of  a  good 
crop ;  but  given 
immunity  from  this 
adverse  condition, 
there  is  no  reason 
why  a  fair  return  of 
fruit  should  not  be 
obtained  the  first 
autumn  after 
planting. 

In  confirmation  of 
this  statement,  I 
may  instance  a 
recent  ease  where  a 
large  collection  of 
young  Apple  trees 
bearing  heavy  crops  of  splendid  fruit  was 
exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  at  their  hall  in  London.  The 
majority  of  those  trees  would  not  be  more 
than  three  or  four  years  old,  yet  they  were 
heavily  laden  with  fruit  of  such  quality 
as  is  seldom  seen  on  old  trees;  these  trees 
were  taken  (and  potted)  from  the  open  quarters 
the  day  before  they  were  shown. 

Another  question  will  naturally  suggest  itself 
to  the  would-be  Apple  grower,  and  it  is  this  : 
Wh}'  do  we  recommend  planting  liush  trees  for 
small  growers  in  preference  to  standard  trees  on 
high  stems  ?  There  are  several  reasons.  One  is 
that  by  grow  ing  bushes  on  the  dwarfing  stock 
double  the  number  of  trees  m.iy  be  accommodated 


same  area  of  land.     Another  is  that  the 
come     into     fruit-bearing   condition    in 


on  the 

liushes 

less  than  half  the  time  that  standards  would 
Another  advantage  the  bush  possesses  is  that  the 
trees  may  be  pruned  and  the  fruit  gathered 
without  the  aid  of  steps  or  ladders,  and  they 
require  no  stakes,  and  being  planted  on  culti- 
vated land  (standards  are  usuall}'  grown  on  grass), 
crops  of  vegetables  or  flowers  may  be  produced 
from  the  land  between  the  trees  until  such  time 
as  they  will  have  appropriated  the  space  to 
themselves.     Now  comes  the  question  of 

The  Best  Sorts. 
On  this  point  I  shall  be  brief,  because,  as 
indicated  before,  Apple  growers  for  profit  must 
confine  themselves  to  those  sorts  that  are  liked 
by  the  public,  and  that  liave  established  for 
themselves  a  reputation  either  for  their  brilliant 
colouring  or  for  the  excellence  of  their  flavour. 
The  most  popular  early  market  variety  of  the 
present  day  is,  no  doubt, 

Worcester  Pear  main. — The  fruit  is  of  medium 
size,  its  bright  crimson  colour  making  it  attrac- 
tive to  the  ej-e,  the  growth  moderate  and 
exceedingly  fruitful.  The  flavour  is  refreshing 
and  pleasant.  It  is  ripe  in  September,  and 
should  be  sold  off  the  tree  before  the  fruit  is 
quite  ripe. 

Cox's  Orange  Pipjjin  is  too  well  known  to 
need  describing.  The  tree  is  of  moderate  growth, 
a  consistent,  but  not  heavy  bearer,  and  the  fruit 
commands  the  highest  price  of  any  English  Apple 
on  the  market.  It  is  in  season  from  October  tn 
January. 

King  of  the  Pippins  is  an  old  sort,  and  still 
holds  its  own  as  one  of  the  handsomest  and  best 
tor  market. 

AUingtmi  Pippin. — One  of  the  heaviesteropping 
varieties  I  know.  It  is  of  moderate  size, 
beautiful  colouring  and  good  flavour.  In  season 
from  December  to  February. 

Christmas  Pearmain  is  another  comparatively 
new  Apple  that  has  come  to  the  front  as  a 
first-class  variety  for  market.  It  proved  with 
me  one  of  the  best  and  surest  croppers  of  any  I 
have  grown.  It  is  above  average  size,  rather 
conical  in  shape,  bright  scarlet  in  colour  and  the 
flavour  is  good.  For  late  keeping  the  best 
dessert  Apple  to  grow  is 

Baiimann's  Winter  Beinitte. — The  tree  is  a 
healthy  grower,  free  fruiting,  the  fruit  of  medium 
size,  of  a  rich  intense  crimson  colour  and  pleasant 
flavour.  It  will  remain  in  good  condition  until 
early  in  March. 

Benn's  Bed. — This  is  a  comparatively  new 
Apple  of  which  more  will  be  heard  before  long. 
We  saw  bushes  of  it  a  few  days  ago  in  Messrs. 
George  Bunyard  and  Co. 's  nurseries  at  Maidstone. 
It  is  a  rather  larger  Apple  than  Worcester 
Pearmain,  of  rounder  form,  better  flavour,  and 
the  colour,  I  think,  is  of  a  more  intense  crimson. 
Although  this  is  a  bad  Apple  season,  the  bushes 
of  this  variety  were  heavily  weighted  with  fruit. 
The  foregoing  are  all  dessert  varieties,  ripe  in 
October. 

CooKiNii  Sorts. 
One  of  the  best  early  varieties  is 
Lord  Orosrenor. — This  is  of  the  Codlin  type, 
a  robust  grower  and  a  consistently  heavy  cropper. 
Lord  Derby  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  and 
valuable  sorts  to  grow  for  market.     Ripe  Decem- 
ber and  January. 

Lane's  Prince  Albert. — One  of  the  most  valu- 
able of  all  for  market  and  scarcely  ever  fails  to 
produce  heavy  crops  of  large,  handsome  fruits 
that  will  keep  in  good  condition  until  March  and 
April. 

Newton  Wonder. — One  of  the  largest  and 
handsomest  of  all  late  Apples,  in  season  from 
Christmas  to  May.  The  tree  is  of  vigorous 
growth,  and  as  it  grows  older  fruits  more  freely. 
When  better  known  it  will  be  found  in  every 
garden  where  fruit  is  grown  for  profit. 

Bramley's  Seedling. — This  variety  is  better 
adapted  for  growing  as  an  oi chard  tiee,  but  it 
bears  well  as  a  bush,  '  Iwen  Thomas, 
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ABOUT    HYDRANGEAS. 

IN  some  favoured  places  Hydrangea  hor- 
tensis  and  varieties  of  hortensis  will  winter 
safelj'  out  of  doors  and  during  the  summei 
flower  freely  with  little  attention.  But 
this  is  only  in  a  few  of  the  more  shel- 
tered and  warmer  parts  of  the  Southern 
Counties,  where  they  will  really  stand  without 
injury  to  the  flowering  buds.  I  ha\e  known 
them  to  stand  some  winters  here,  but  the  flowering 
wood  is  sure  to  get  spoilt.  Again,  if  H3'drangeas 
are  out  down  they  will  make  fine  growth  and 
throw  a  few  good  flowers  towards  the  end  of  the 
summer  on  the  new  growths  ;  but  if  they  are  to 
flower  freely  and  throughout  the  summer  the 
previous  year's  wood  must  not  be  injured,  as  the 
early  flower  buds  are  formed  during  the  winter. 
My  practice  with  Hydrangea  hortensis  is  during 
the  last  week  in  October  to  house  the  plants  in  cold 
pits,  eold  houses  or  sheds  safe  from  frost,  but  kept 
very  cool.  Ha\nng  a  large  number  to  stow  away, 
the  last  week  in  October  all  the  flowers  are  cut 
ofl'and  old  and  bad  wood  pruned  out.  Then  a 
thick  string  is  passed  round  the  branoheSjand 
all  are  drawn  fairly  close  together.  In  this 
way  a  good  many  plants  can  be  put  into  a  "small 
space. 

While  in  their  winter  quarters  very  little 
water  is  required.  But  they  must  never  be 
allowed  to  get  dry  at  the  root  or  much  mischief  is 
done  to  the  flowering  buds,  which  will  come  small 
and  poor,  instead  of  making  large,  handsome 
bunches.  When  the  leaves  have  fallen  oif,  which 
will  he  about  the  end  of  December,  half  the  soil  is 
shaken  from  them  and  some  of  the  roots  are  pruned 
back,  and  then  repotted  in  a  soil  consisting  of 
three-parts  good  fibrous  loam,  one  part  leaf- 
mould,  adding  bone  meal  and  wood  ashes.  They 
are  then  placed  again  in  their  cool  quarters. 
By  potting  early  no  damage  is  done  to  the 
flower  buds  in  moving  them  about.  If  left  late 
the  flower  buds  will  have  become  too  forward 
and  are  easily  knocked  off'  in  potting.  Great 
care  must  be  taken  in  watering,  never  allowing 
them  to  become  dr}',  neither  must  they  become 
sodden.  In  either  ease  much  damage  would  be 
done. 

Towards  April  we  get  them  out  into  shelters, 
exposing  them  to  the  air  during  favourable 
weather,  and  covering  them  with  canvas  at  night 
in  case  of  frost.  At  the  end  of  May  they  are  placed 
in  their  summer  (juarters,  the  ties  taken  off'  and 
branches  pulled  into  place.  They  require  to  be 
kept  well  watered  during  the  summer  and 
fretiuently  fed  with  guano  and  soot  water.  If 
this   is   properly  attended   to    they   will   flower 
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abundantly  the  whole  of    the   summer  and   the 
heads  of  flower  will  be  very  fine. 
I      Sandhurst  Lodge.  W.  J.  Townsend. 


C^SALPINIA  JAPONICA. 
This  Acacia-like  deciduous  shrub,  introduced 
from  Japan  by  Messrs.  'Veitch  and  Sons,  is  well 
worthy  of  attention,  even  if  it  never  flowered, 
on  account  of  its  handsome,  glaucous-coloured 
leaves  and  large  curved  prickles  with  which  it  is 
freely  furnished.  The  bright  canar3-  yellow 
flowers  are  borne  on  racemes  sufficiently  long  to 
produce  as  many  as  thirty  flowers  1  inch  or  so  in 
diameter.  Planted  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall 
the  glaucous  leaf  tint  appears  to  be  emphasised 
by  its  warm  position.  E.  M. 


THE  SMOKE  PLANT  OR  WIG  TREE. 

(Rhus  Cotinus.  ) 
A  LARGE  mass  of  this,  with  its  delightf  uUy-tinted 
foliage  in  autumn,  is  a  pleasing  picture,  and  it  is 
well  adapted  for  any  position  or  any  part  of  the 
garden.  It  should  be  planted  in  deep  but  poor 
soil,  at  a  distance  of  5  feet  apart,  and  slighth- 
pruned  annually  early  in  April  ;  it  requires  no 
other  attention.  R.  typhina  (the  Stag's  Horn 
Sumach)  is  one  of  the  commonest  plants  grown, 


with   not  much   beauty,  except  when  planted  in 

j  large  beds  and  cut  close  to  the  ground  annually. 

I  Wlien  treated  in  this  way  few  things  are  more 

[  attractive  ;  it  then  throws  up  strong,  vigorous 

shoots,  with  fine,  tropical-looking  foliage,  which 

is     highly     attractive     during     summer.       The 

colouring  of  the  foliage  during  autumn  and  of 

the   wood   during    winter   is  most   conspicuous. 

When  stripped  of  its  foliage  it  is  distinct  and 

pleasing ;  it  will  flourish  in  any  soil.     Plant  .3  feet 

apart :  it  is  easily  propagated  by  root  suckers. 

YUCCA    FILAMENTOSA. 

This  is  undoubtedl}'  the  best  of  the  hardy  Yuccas 
for  general  planting.  Though  it  has  not  the 
stately  eff'ect  of  Y.  gloriosa,  yet  it  flowers  regu- 
larly every  year  when  quite  small.  For  the 
herbaceous  border  or  the  back  of  the  rocker3-, 
as  well  as  the  mixed  shrubbery,  this  Yucca  is 
most  suitable,  as  its  spikes  of  creamy  white 
flowers  are  produced  during  .July  and  August. 
Here  we  find  it  succeeds  best  in  a  moderately 
dry  sandy  peat,  and  is  greatly  benefited  by  a 
t  borough  soaking  of  water  when  the  flower-spikes 
appeiir.  The  latter  are  from  3  feet  to  6  feet  in 
height,  according  to  the  age  of  the  plant,  and  a 
clump  of  plants  makes  a  grand  display  when  the 
creamy  white  campanulate  flowers  are  fully 
expanded.  When  not  in  bloom  the  foliage  of 
this  Y'ucca  is  distinct  and  handsome,  the  leaves 
lieing  2  feet  and  upwards  in  length  b\'  2  inches  or 
io  wide  ;  they  are  irregularly  edged  with  long, 
slender  filaments.  The  plant  is  easily  increased 
by  division  in  earlj'  .spring. 
BaffK?iot,  Surrey.  .T.  Ci.ark. 


(iHiitTl'   ur   THE   S.MOKE   UK    WIG    TUBE   (kHCS   GOTINUS). 


OOTONEASTER    HORIZONTALIS    ON 
A   -WALL. 

One  is  frequently  appealed  to  for  a  list  of  plants 
-suitable  for  covering  walls,  and  where  some- 
thing distinct  from  those  usually  planted  is 
desired  this  Cotoneaster  can  be  recommended. 
It  in  the  open  ground,  it  has  a  most  curious 
flattened  style  of  growth,  the  minor  branchlets 
and  the  leaves  being  disposed  almost  as  regularl3' 
as  the  fronds  of  a  Fern.  The  leaves,  about  one- 
third  of  an  inch  in  length,  are  of  a  deep  lustrous 
green,  but  before  they  drop  they  change  to 
various  shades  of  red  and  3'ellow.  The  small 
scarlet  fruits,  too,  which  are  ver3'  freely  borne, 
are  scarlet  when  ripe.  Though  deciduous  the 
leaves  are  retained  until  late  in  the  autumn. 
As  a  wall  plant  it  will  mount  up  to  a  height  of 
j  8  feet  to  10  feet,  and  in  this  way  it  presents  a 
[  totally  distinct  appearance  from   plants  growing 
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horizontally  in  the  open.  On  a  wall  the  frond- 
like  brandies  o\  erlapping  one  another  are  quite 
unlike  any  other  wall  shrub.  This  Cotoneaster 
has  now  been  in  general  cultivation  for  a  dozen 
years  or  more  and  can  be  readily  obtained  from 
most  nurseries.     It  is  perfectly  hardy.       H.  P. 


CEANOTHUS    GLOIRE     DE 
VERSAILLES. 

This  beautiful  autumn-flowering  shrub  makes  a 
shapely  bush  and  flowers  freely  from  July 
onwards  for  several  months.  It  is  a  variety  of 
C.  azureus,  a  Mexican  species,  bearing  small  heads 
of  blue  flowers.  The  leaves  are  almost  oval  and 
the  flower-spikes  terminal,  some  being  5  inches 
long,  composed  of  numerous  small  blue  blossoms. 
It  is  an  easy  shrub  to  cultivate,  but* likes 
generous  treatment.  In  the  spring  it  is  advisable 
to  cut  back  the  one  year  old  shoots  to  within  a 
few  buds  of  the  old  growth,  thus  obtaining 
stronger  growths  and  larger  heads  of  flowers. 
In  severe  weather  it  should  be  protected  with  a 
little  dry  Bracken  or  hay  litter  ;  but  in  ordinarj' 
winters  protection  is  unnecessary.  Cuttings  of 
side-shoots  taken  in  July  root  quickly  in  a  close 
house  with-bottom  heat.  George  Sizer. 

Ehham  Hall  Gardens,  Lincoln. 


THE    EDITOR'S    TABLE 


A  New  Impatiens. 
We  have  received  a  beautiful  salmon-coloured 
Impatiens  from  Mr.  William  Cooper,  The 
Gardens,  Chadacre  Hall,  Bury  St.  Edmunds 
The  bright  flowers  show  up  well  against  the  dark 
leaves.  Mr.  Cooper  writes  :  "I  am  sending  for 
\our  table  a  new  Impatiens,  which  has  been  very 
much  admired  in  our  stove  house  here  ;  it  was 
raised  from  seed. " 


SOLANUM  JASMINOIDES. 
Mr.  Hopkins,  the  Gardens,  High  Cross,  Fram- 
tield,  Sussex,  sends  flowers  of  this  beautiful 
climber  with  the  following  note  :  "I  am  sending 
you  a  spray  of  Solanum  jasminoides  which  is  quite 
liardy  with  us,  and  a  large  plant  is  now  in  full 
bloom  ;  it  withstands  the  wind  and  wet  better 
than  many  outdoor  flowers.  The  flowers  I  send 
you  were  gathered  to-day  (October  21)  and  after 
the  storm  we  experienced  j-esterday,  this  shows 
their  resistance  to  wind  and  wet.  It  is  very 
easily  propagated  from  the  young  shoots.  The 
plant  I  gathered  the  flowers  from  has  been  out  of 
doors  for  five  or  six  years. " 


Flowers  from  South  Wales. 

I  am  sending  a  few  October  outdoor  flowers  for 
your  table.  The  white  Cyclamen  does  well  at 
Uie  rout  of  a  double  red  Thorn,  as  do  0. 
repandum  and  C.  neapulitanum.  C.  europfeuni 
I  have  facing  west  in  full  sun.  I  find  we  do  not 
get  too  much  of  it  here  in  South  Wales.  The 
little  Viola  is  a  wonderful  bloomer,  making  quite 
a  pretty  show  in  spite  of  its  small  size.  I  wish 
you  would  recommend  people  to  grow  Clematis 
Mme.  Baron  Viellard,  it  blooms  with  me  quite  as 
generously  as  C.  Jackmani,  and  the  flowers  have 
more  substance  ;  but  for  some  reason,  I  rarely 
see  it  in  a  catalogue,  and  no  one  seems  to  know 
of  it. — J.  E.  K. ,  Glamoryau. 

[The  white  Cyclamen  sent  is  C.  neapolitanum 
var.  album.  C.  Atkinsii  is  a  form  of  C.  iberioum, 
with  somewhat  larger  and  paler  flowers,  and 
Ijlooms  in  the  early  spring.  By  the  appearance 
of  the  flowers  sent  the  plants  are  evidently 
flourishing.  The  little  seedling  Viola  is  certainly 
pretty  and  free-flowering,  but  the  flowers  are 
small  and  the  colour  is  hardly  distinct  enough  to 
find  many  admirers.  The  Clematis  sent  under 
the  name  of  Mme.  Baron  Viellard  is  one  of  the 
many  beautiful  forms  of  C.  Jackmani  that  are 
grown  in  gardens.  It  is  certainly  handsome  and 
well  worth  growing. — Ed.] 


THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 


TWO    GOOD    HARDY    PLANTS. 

A(JK0U1'  uf  Lilium  testaceum  in  my 
garden  has  been  very  beautiful  this 
year.  There  were  seventeen  stems, 
averaging  from  't  feet  to  5  feet 
S  inches  in  height,  and  bearing 
eight  to  ten  blooms  on  each.  About 
seven  years  ago  I  planted  three  good  bulbs, 
which  did  well  and  increased,  so  that  I  lifted 
them  three  years  ago  and  replanted  them  in 
two   groups  of   five  to  six  bulbs  each,  and  the 


a  handsome  hardy  plant  (veratrum  aluum). 

result  has  been  must  satisfactory.  It  is  a 
curious  thing  that  I  ha\'e  tried  several  times 
to  establish  the  old-fashioned  Madonna  Lily 
and  failed  each  time.  The  border  faces  east, 
and  the  soil  is  a  retentive,  sandy  loam. 

The  lovely  Romneya  Coulteri  flourishes  well 
with  me  in  a  warm  comer  of  the  same  border  in 
which  my  Lilies  are.  I  planted  it  six  years  ago, 
and  it  is  well  established  now,  throwing  out 
strong  suckers  each  spring.  This  }'ear  it  has 
been  remarkably  handsome,  bearing  a  profusion 
of  bloom  since  the  end  of  July,  but  owing  to  the 
heavy  rains  and   high    winds   it  has  been   most 


difficult  to  get  a  really  good  photograph.  The 
bush  is  quite  5  feet  8  inches  in  iieight,  and  there 
are  still  quantities  of  buds  to  open  if  the  weather 
continues  warm  and  sunny. 

L.  A.  Phillips  (Miss). 
Char/ton  Kings,  neat  Cheltenham. 


THE    WHITE    HELLEBORE. 

(Veratrum  album.) 
I  CONSIDER  the  plant  here  illustrated  a  very 
good  form  of  the  White  Hellebore,  as  its  flowers 
are  much  whiter  than  in  the  forms  generally 
seen  in  English  gardens,  and  also  the  branches 
of  the  panicle  curve  outwards  and  downwards 
in  a  very  graceful  manner.  Mr.  Baker,  in  his 
synopsis  of  Colohicaoeii-',  regards  the  American 
V.  viride  as  a  variety  only  of  the  European  V. 
album.  Both,  as  also  the  intermediate  forms, 
are  good  subjects  for  a  mixed  herbaceous  border, 
or  an  isolated  clump  in  grass.  The  large  plaited 
leaves  are  very  beautiful  in  spring,  and  the 
stately  flower-stems  reach  a  height  of  4  feet  or 
more  when  well  grown  and  last  for  about  three 
weeks  in  full  beauty.  V.  nigrum  is  the  species 
most  often  met  with  in  gardens  ;  but  its  stifif, 
dense  spikes,  though  very  handsome,  when  the 
golden  pollen  contrasts  with  the  deep  purple  of 
the  perianth  segments,  lack  the  grace  of  this 
form  of  V.  album.  E.  Augustus  Bowles. 


ON    THE    CULTIVATION    OF    SOME 
DELICATE    ALPINE    PLANTS 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  journey  through  the 
Alps  of  the  Trentino  and  Dauphiny  to  Nice  ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  high  and  low  Alps  of  France  and 
the  Ligurian  and  Maritime  Alps.  During  four 
weeks  spent  in  collecting  seeds  of  some  rare 
species  native  to  these  regions,  I  have  learnt  that 
many  of  the  alpines  we  have  in  cultivation  have 
not  hitherto  been  rightly  treated  even  by  our 
most  expert  growers. 

Thus,  for  example,  Silene  Elizabethan  has  been 
considered  a  plant  for  full  exposure  to  sunlight, 
whereas  I  have  found  it  much  more  vigorous  in 
shady  places  facing  north.  Daphne  rupestris, 
that  I  had  always  taken  for  a  lime-hater,  actually 
grows  on  the  purest  dolomitic  limestone  ;  not,  as 
we  had  thought,  on  the  level,  but  exclusively  in 
perpendicular  fissures  of  rocks  facing  south,  and 
always  in  dry  places.  Primula  glutinosa  is 
known,  it  is  true,  as  a  plant  of  cool,  damp  places, 
Ijut  it  is  calcareous,  while  Saxifraga  Tombean- 
ensis  and  S.  Vandelli  grow  in  rock}'  fissures 
facing  east.  Viola  declinata  does  not  occur  in 
grassy  places  like  V.  calcarata,  but  in  calcareous 
stone-heaps  like  V.  eenisia. 

In  the  Western  Alps,  on  the  Haut  Queyras,  I 
found,  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Viso,  Saxifraga 
valdensis  in  -perpendicular  rooky  limestone 
fissures,  facing  the  sun,  in  places  exposed  to 
violent  winds,  and  Campanula  stenoeordon  in 
the  same  places  in  full  sun.  The  remarkable 
Berardia  subaoaulis,  that  fantastic  plant  that  is 
found  only  in  the  Alps  of  Southern  Dauphiny, 
grows  in  a  very  hard,  calcareous  conglomerate — 
iilmost  a  tufa,  containing  magnesium,  and  in  full 
sun. 

In  the  Alps  of  Tendia  the  remarkable  Primula 
AUioni  does  not  occur,  as  we  have  been  informed 
by  German  growers  (who  have  seized  upon  and 
devastated  the  habitat  at  Cairos,  so  that  the 
Government  has  forbidden  that  this  plant  should 
be  dug  up  in  the  Maritime  Alps),  in  caves 
sheltered  from  all  rainfall.  This  description 
comes  from  people  who  have  not  themselves  been 
in  the  country,  where,  indeed,  they  would  not  be 
pleasantly  received,  for  there  the  destroyers  of 
rare  plants  are  no  longer  tolerated.  They 
employed  the  country  people  to  tear  up  the 
plants,  and  the  peasants  wrote  and  told  them 
any  tales  they  pleased.  Primula  AUioni  does,  in 
fact,  grow  near  caves,  but  outside,  on  the  top,  in 
vertical  rocky  fissures,  from  which  it  is  impossible 
to  get  them  out  safely  ;  and  entirely  exposed  to 
rain  and  snow.     In  any  ease  the  best  way  is  to 
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get  good  seed,  and  it  germinates  readily.  It  is,  pity  it  is  not  more  grown  ;  the  Apennine  Wind- 
therefore,  a  mistake  to  grow  this  Primula  imder  !  flower  is  very  popular  now,  and  in  woodland 
glass.     Here  we  grow  it  in  the  open,  exposed  to    places   grows  as  freely  as  our  native  kind,   but 
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the  rain,  and  it  is  very  fine.     It  occurs  in  the 

Tendia    in    company   with    the   very   rare    and 

curious     Moehringia     sedoides,      which      forms    freely  with   me 

enormous  balls  of  com- 


ROSE    BETTY. 


pact  greenery  coming 
straight  out  of  the  rock, 
where  they  look  like 
gigantic  green  warts. 
Campanula  macrorhiza, 
which  I  had  always 
thought  tender  and 
unable  to  resist  the 
cold,  grows,  in  reality, 
higli  up  in  the  Ligurian 
Alps,  up  to  the  very 
summits  of  the  Tendia, 
so  that  it  should  be 
quite  hardy.  In  fact,  it 
has  never  been  hurt  by 
frost  at  Geneva.  It  is 
found  at  its  best  in  nar- 
row rifts  of  calcareous 
rock  fuUyexposed  to  the 
sun.  Saxifraga  ligulata 
grows  in  rocky  fissures 
looking  north  -  west ; 
never  in  the  sun, 
whereas,  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  we  have  been 
growing  it  on  a  southern 
ex])Osure.  The  remark- 
able Balotta  spinosa 
grows  in  the  shadow  of 
great  rocks,  while 
hitherto  I  have  had  it 
facing  south. 

These  few  notes  may, 
I  trust,  be  of  service  to 
growers  of  alpines,  as 
they  refer  to  plants 
whose  homes  are  in  out- 
of-the-way -places,  quite 
out  of  tile  usual  track 
of  tourists.  Oni^  word 
more  ;  the  plant  that 
has  been  sold  to  us, 
coming  from  Bavaria, 
as  Potentilla  valdensis, 
is,  properly,  P.  Saxi- 
fraga. It  forms 
enormous  tufts,  as  much 
as  2  feet  diameter,  in 
clefts  of  calcareous 
rock.  Viola  Valdesia, 
like  V.  cenisia,  occurs 
in  calcareous  stone- 
heaps  in  full  sun. 

H.   CORRBVON. 
Genera. 
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A  NEW  FRINGED 

CYCLAMEN. 
A  HANDSOME  new 
fringed  Cyclamen,  bear- 
ing tlie  cuniber.sonie 
name  of  latifoliuni  fim- 
briatum  giganteum,  was 
exhibited  by  Mr.  T. 
.lannoch,  1  tersingham 
Nurseries,  Sandring- 
ham,  before  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society 
on  the  'iOth  ult. ,  and  an 
award  of  merit  was 
granted  to  the  strain. 
This  new  Cyclamen  was 
obtained  from  a  cross  betw  ecu  C.  latifolium  and 
the  Papilio  strain.  As  may  be  seen  from  the  illus- 
tration, the  large  flowers  make  a  good  display. 

THE   BLUE  WINTER  WINDFLOWER, 

Tills  charming  Anemone  flowers  during  February 
On  warm  districts)  and  March.      It   is  a   great 


Anemone  blanda,  flowering  a  month  earlier,  is, 

strange  to  say,  but  seldom  seen.  It  flowers  A  .s.mall  paragraph,  signed  "  E.  W.,"  with  the 
year   after   year   on  a  slightly  -  above  heading   on  page  -Wl  >  of  the  issue  of  the 

12th  ult. ,  after  referring 
to  the  favourable  notice 
I  had  given  this  Rose, 
asks  that  other  rosa- 
rians  should  also  express 
their  opinions,  and  your 
correspondent  goes  on 
to  state  "that  his 
friends  regard  Betty  as 
a  Rose  to  be  avoided 
rather  than  selected." 
That  I  think  "  E.  W.'s" 
friends  are  singular  in 
this  opinion,  which  is 
one  that  I  consider 
entirely  erroneous, 
perhaps  I  need  hardly 
say  :  but  to  prevent 
"  E.  W."  from  taking 
their  advice,  might  I 
draw  his  attention  to 
the  opinions  of  some 
other  rosarians,  for 
which  he  asks.  In 
drawing  up  his  well- 
known  "Analysis."  Mr. 
Edward  M  a  w  1  e  y 
recently  had  occasion 
specially  to  circularise 
some  thirty-five  of  the 
leading  amateur  and 
professional  rosarians 
throughout  the  country, 
with  a  view  to  ascer- 
taining which,  in  their 
opinion,  was  the  best 
decorative  Rose  of 
recent  introduction  — 
since  1!J02,  that  is.  He 
publishes  the  result  in 
the  columns  of  your 
contemporary,  the 
Journal  of  Horticulture, 
and  it  will  interest 
"E.  W., "  I  am  sure,  to 
know  that  as  a  result 
of  the  ballot  Betty  was 
second  only  to  Irish 
Elegance  as  the  best 
garden  Rose.  ^V  hen  one 
considers  what  numbers 
of  Roses  have  been 
raised  since  1902 — 
literally  hundreds — and 
liow  many  beautiful 
Roses  there  are  among 
them,  I  feel  that  any- 
thing I  may  have  said 
in  praise  of  Betty  must 
have  been  far  less  than 
her  deserts.  I  hope 
"E.  W."  will  now  act 
on  the  opinions  of  these 
"other  rosarians"  and 
grow  Betty  himself. 

H.    E.   MOLVNEUX. 


A    NEW    I.AKIiK-FI.OWERED   IIM  BKI.\TEU    l.Yti.AMEN. 
(Slioivn  recently  by  Mr.  T.  Jannorh,  Dersingham,  icho  receh'cd  an  award  of  merit  for  lti> 


ROSE    GRACE 
DARLING. 

On  the  south  front  of  a 

low  greenhouse  wall  at 

strain.)  Porter'.s  Park  in  Herts 

this  Hybrid  Tea   Rose 

shaded  rockery  in  a  well-drained  position.  There  is  luxuriating.  Although  not  a  new  Rose  it  is 
are  many  kinds,  from  deep  blue  to  white,  the  commendable,  having  been  sent  out  by  Bennett  in 
true  (irecian  Windflower  being,  perhaps,  the  1884.  In  colour  it  is  cream,  tinted  and  shaded  with 
loveliest.  A  mass  of  its  large,  brilliant  flowers  peach.  In  the  early  spring  many  fine  blossoms 
presents  a  truly  beautiful  picture  on  a  sunny  are  out  from  the  plant  in  question  owing  to  its 
day  and  makes  a  bright  patch  of  colour  in  the  i  warm  position,  and  being  of  rather  dwarf  growth 
rock  garden.  E.  T.       i  it  is  quite  a  suitable  variety  for  the  site.     E.  M. 
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ROSES    IN    SCOTLAND. 

To  those  interested  in  Roses  and  their  culture, 
the  notes  wliich  have  been  appeiiring  in  The 
Garden  must  ha\  e  been  full  ot  interest.  It  has 
occurred  to  ine  that  some  notes  of ,  Roses  grown 
in  the  far  North  of  Scotland  might  also  be  of 
some  interest.  My  garden  is  some  .>00  feet  above 
sea-level,  and  is  in  a  bleak,  e.^posed  situation. 
The  soil  is  very  stiff,  and  the  subsoil  is  blue  clay, 
so  that  natural  drainage  is  entirelj-  absent ;  as  far 
as  possible  this  has  been  remedied  by  draining. 

I  grow  Teas  and  Hybrid  Teas  chiefly,  as 
Hybrid  I'erpetuals  I  consider  very  wasteful,  in 
that  onlj'  for  a  very  short  period  ot  the  year  are 
they  in  bloom,  while  the  two  first  mentioned  go 
on  from  -July  until  cut  down  by  frost  in 
November.  Where  one  has  unlimited  space  at 
their  disposal  I  do  not  mean  to  say  Hj'brid 
Perpetuals  should  not  be  grown.  In  the  winter 
we  suffer  from  severe  and  continuous  frosts,  but 
with  care  in  protecting  I  cannot  say  that  I  have 
ever  lost  a  single  dwarf  plant  from  that  cause. 
It  would  be  interesting  if  other  Scotch  growers 
would  give  their  experiences. 

Mme.  Ahel  Chalenay. — For  general  purposes 
this  Rose  must  rank  very  highly.  It  is  very 
vigorous  and  free  flowering,  the  blooms  are 
lasting  and  richly  coloured,  and  have  a  charm 
peculiarly  their  own.  I  cannot,  unfortunately, 
agree  with  "  Viator  "  when  lie  saj's  that  it  never 
mildews.  With  me  it  is  rather  bad  for  mildew 
in  the  average  year  (this  year  is  an  exception, 
very  few  of  the  notoriously  bad  being  more  than 
touched),  but,  notwithstanding,  its  numerous 
good  qualities  greatly  outweigh  this  one  bad 
point. 

Edehtein. — A  Rose  which  so  far  one  seldom 
hears  of,  but  is,  in  my  opinion,  well  worth 
growing,  especially  in  districts  with  a  heavy 
rainfall,  as  damp  and  rain  seem  to  have  practi- 
cally no  effect  on  the  bloom.  It  is  a  free 
bloomer,  the  flowers  are  of  good  shape,  nicely 
pointed  and  the  petals  reflex  beautifully,  and 
stand  a  remarkably  long  time.  It  has  not  proved 
a  vigorous  grower  with  me,  but  I  am  hopeful 
that  it  will  improve  ;  in  any  case  it  is  worth 
growing. 

Gustart  Orunerwald.  —  This  is  also  a  very 
good  Rose.  It  is  a  most  vigorous  grower  ;  might, 
in  fact,  be  termed  a  half -climber.  It  is  a  profuse 
bloomer,  and  the  blooms  are  of  good  shape  and 
colour,  while  the  original  colour  remains  to  the 
very  last. 

Clara  Watson. — During  the  past  few  weeks 
this  Rose  has  been  very  beautiful,  the  autumnal 
blooms  being  very  different  from  the  earlier  ones, 
being  much  richer  in  colour.  It  is  fairly 
vigorous  and  free  flowering. 

Mons.  Paul  Luh. — The  colour  of  this  Rose  is 
beyond  description.  I  know  of  no  other  Rose 
which  approaches  this  in  richness  of  colouring. 
In  the  bud  stage  it  is  an  intense  orange  yellow, 
which  as  the  bloom  expands  changes  to  a 
yellowish  pink  of  lovely  hue.  The  blooms  are 
of  good  size  and  freely  produced.  It  is  a  vigorous 
grower,  and  should  be  in  every  collection. 

Kijnifjen  Carola. — A  Rose  somewhat  similar  to 
Caroline  Testout  in  every  way,  but  the  blooms 
are  richer  in  colour,  the  buds  longer  and  more 
pointed  and  altogether  a  more  refined  Rose. 
When  grown  strongly  the  blooms  come  a 
tremendous  size. 

Ldon  J'ohiiihoji,  sometimes  called  White 
Caroline  Testout,  a  Rose  which  from  my 
e.xperience  is  not  worth  growing.  I  cannot  trace 
any  resemblance  in  any  way  to  Caroline  Testout. 
Mrs.  Theodore  Boosevell. — A  Rose  of  the  La 
France  type.  The  growth  is  vigorous  and  erect ; 
it  is  free  flowering,  and  the  Ijlooms  are  of  good 
shape,  nicely  pointed  and  stand  damp  fairly  well 
— much  better  than  La  France — the  petals  are 
also  of  more  substance. 

Etoile  de  France. — A  Rose  which  from  the 
booming  it  got  in  the  gardening  papers  would 
hi\e  led  one  to  expect  something  outstanding  ; 
so  far  my  experience  of  it  is  complete  failure. 


I  have  never  got  one  passable  bloom  in  the  three 
seasons  I  have  grown  it.  They  are  so  slow  to 
open  that  there  is  really  no  colour  left ;  one 
(•annot  call  that  dirty  magenta  shade  a  colour. 

.J.  B.  Clarke. — Another  Rose  of  somewhat 
similar  character,  though  occasionally  one  does 
get  a  good  bloom  from  it,  and  when  it  is  good  it 
is  really  a  beauty.  It  is  a  very  vigorous  grower  ; 
in  fact,  that  seems  to  be  its  fault.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  when  its  character  is  more  under- 
stood that  it  will  improve  in  its  floriferousness. 
It  is  very  bad  for  mildew. 

Charles  J.  Grahanv . — This  is  a  Rose  of 
wonderful  colouring,  and  if  it  had  a  few  more 
petals  would  be  an  acquisition.  Unfortunately, 
it  seems  to  be  more  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetual 
habit  than  Hybrid  Tea.  It  is  fairly  vigorous, 
but  requires  to  be  grown  strongly  to  produce 
good-sized  and  full  blooms. 

Richmond. — I  do  not  think  this  Rose  is 
sufficiently  distinct  from  Liberty,  or  in  some 
ways  as  good.  In  my  experience  it  has 
fewer  petals  than  Liberty,  and  it  cannot  be  said 
to  have  too  many.  It  is  certainly  a  stronger 
grower,  b\it  I  have  found  that  established  plants 
of  Liberty  grow  fairly  well  and  flower  very 
freely.  Richmond  also  seems  to  give  a  flush  of 
blooms  and  then  to  rest  lor  a  prolonged  period. 
Mrs.    B.    R.    Cant. — It   maj'   seem   absurd   to 

criticise  another  gold  medal  Rose,  but  I   merely 

speak  from  my  own  experience.     With  me  the 

Rose   in    (lueslion   is    not   worth   growing.     Its 

growth   is   good,   but  the  blooms  are  of  such  a 

washy    colour,    entirely   lacking   in   richness   or 

brilliancy.     After  four  seasons  of  failure  I  think 

I  may  give  up  trying 

and    fill    its    space 

with      something 

better,     of     which 

there  are  plenty  to 

select  from. 

Lady  Ashtoini  is 

undoubtedly  a  good 

Rose  ;    its  colour  is 

decided  and  lasting, 

and  it  blooms  very 

freely.     It    appears 

to  me  to  be  getting 

more      vigorous. 

Unfortunatel}',  it  is 

rather    given     to 

mildew. 
Dean    Hole.  —  A 

beautifully  -  shaped 

Rose,  and  occasion- 
ally with  nie  throws 

a   splendid    bloom  ; 

but,  taken  all  round, 

the    flowers     are 

wanting    in    colour. 

It  is  very  susceptible 

to  damp.     It  is  best 

as    a    maiden,    and 

especially  if  budded 

on     the     Polyantha 

stock.      Pretty   liad 

with  mildew. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Mall.— 

A  Rose  which  rather 

disappointed  me  last 

year,  but  this  year 

it    has     done    verj- 

well.      The    blooms 

are    very    highly 

coloured,    and     the 

colour  stands  to  the 

last  as  brilliant  as  at 

the  first.     It  is  not 

very  double,  but  in 

the  bud  stage  it  is 

very  finely  shaped. 

This   Rose    is   more 

allied  to  the  Hybrid 

Perpetuals    than    to 

the  Hybrid  Teas.    It 

is    rather   liable   to 

mildew.  -iS  oi.u 


Fran  Karl  Druschlci. — This  queen  of  Roses  is 
to  me  the  mystery  of  mysteries.  On  cut-backs 
it  will  scarcely  grow  ;  it  makes  very  slight 
growth  in  the  spring,  but  when  the  first  blooms 
fade  or  are  cut  it  practically  stops  all  growth  for 
the  season.  I  have  tried  it  in  various  .situations, 
but  all  without  avail.  As  a  maiden  its  growth  is 
very  vigorous,  sending  up  shoots  4  feet  to  6  feet 
long,  but  in  that  case  it  seldom  blooms.  In  the 
near  neighbourhood  this  same  Rose  grows 
quite  vigorously.  Another  peculiarity  I  have 
noticed  in  this  Rose  is  that  it  blows  out 
very  readily  at  the  point  of  budding.  In  one 
year  I  had  four  cut-backs  of  this  variety  blown 
out,  and  not  one  of  any  other  variety  among 
some  600  plants.  A.  B.  C. 

AN  OLD  GARDEN  ROSE. 
(Lady  Emily  Pekl.) 
One  would  not  think  that  with  the  many  varieties 
available  old  kinds  such  as  the  above  would  still 
be  sought  after.  But  so  it  is.  Lacharme  was  a 
good  judge  of  Roses,  and  he  would  not  have  sent 
out  this  variety,  even  forty  years  ago,  had  he  not 
been  convinced  of  its  value.  Lady  Emily  Peel  is 
a  vigorous  grower,  as  are  most  of  the  Hybrid 
Noisettes,  and  it  blossoms  well  in  the  autumn. 
The  flowers  are  of  fair  size,  white  faintly  shaded 
rose-pink.  We  should  like  to  see  the  whole  of 
the  Noisette  Perpetuals  retained  in  our  collec- 
tions. What  can  be  more  lovely  than  Mme. 
Auguste  Perrin,  Mme.  Fanny  de  Forest,  Mme. 
Alfred  de  Rougemont,  Mme.  Blanche  Durrschmidt 
and  such- like  during  autumn  ? 


i:AUUE.\    UOSE  :    LADY    EMlJjV    FEEL. 
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SIMPLE    HINTS, 


SHRUBBY    VERONICAS.  —  There    are    Cherries   together   because   their   branches  need    hardy  Fuchsias,  some  oJ   the  Spir^as  and  such- 
several  attractive  New  Zealand  Veroni- i  similar     treatment,    and     different     from     that    like  plants. 
eas  that  are  worth  cultivating  in  pots    re<juired  by  Pears,   Plums,   Sweet  Cherries,   &c. 
for  the  greenhouse  in  winter.     They  are    The   fruit   on   Peaches,   Nectarines  and  Morello        THE     WINTER     CHERRY. — The    popular 
suifioientl}'  hardy  to  withstand  an  ordi-    Cherries  is  Iiorne  on  one  year  old  shoots,  that  is    names  of  plants  do  not  alwaj's  designate  their 
nary  winter  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the    to  say,  upon  shoots  that  were 
countr}',  but,  generally  speaking,  they  requirp  a  ,  formed  last  year  ;  therefore  it 
little  protection.     The  beautiful  varieties  of  V.  |  should    be    the     aim     of    the 
speeiosa  are  very  attractive  at  this  season  of  the    cultivator    to    have    as    man\' 
year,  and  continue  to  flower  for  a  considerable  1  one   year   old    shoots   as    pos- 
time.     The  handsome  foliage  is   evergreen,  and  i  sible     on     the    trees.       Many 
the   flowers   embrace   a  good   range   of   colours,  !  amateurs'     Peach      trees     are 
The  variety  illustrated  has  a  short,  closely-packed    spoilt    through   inattention   at 
raceme  of  flowers,   in  contrast  to  this  many  of    disbudding  time  in  early  sum- 

mer  and  in  failing  to  attend 
to  the  summer  pruning  of  the 
trees,  but  that,  of  course, 
cannot  now  be  entered  into. 
Some  growers  prune  their 
Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  as 
soon  as  the  fruits   have    been 


the  racemes  are  larger  and  looser  in  habit.  They 
are  propagated  by  cuttings  ;  the  best  growths  for  i 
this  purpose  are  the  smaller  side  shoots.  These 
can  be  either  inserted  with  a  "  heel "  or  the  stem 
cut  through  just  below  a  pair  of  leaves,  the 
latter  being  cut  off  close  to  thestem,asillustrated. 
Taken  off  now  and  inserted  in  pots  of  sandy  soil 


the  cuttings  will  root  in  a  frame.  If  there  is  no  I  gathered,  cutting  away  the 
heat  the  pots  should  be  plunged  to  tlie  rims  in  !  shoots  that  have  produced 
ashes.     During  the  summer  months  the  pots  can  i  fruit    to    make    room    for   the 


be  plunged  to  the  rims  in  the  open  air.  They 
thrive  in  ordinary  potting  soil,  a  mixture  of  loam, 
leaf -mould  and  sand.  The  following  are  attractive 
varieties :  Constellation,  rosy  red  ;  Diamant, 
crimson-red  ;  La  Seduisante,  reddish  purple  ; 
Le  Merveilleux,  amaranth  red  ;  Mrae.  Chretien, 
purple  ;  and  Reines  de  Blanches,  white. — 0. 

PRUNING  PEACHES  AND  MORELLO 
CHERRIES. — Winter  time,  when  the  trees  are 
dormant,  is  the  chief  pruning  season  for  fruit  trees. 
In  large  gardens,  where  many  hundreds  of  trees 
have  to  be  pruned,  tied,  nailed,  &e. ,  before  spring, 
the  work  is  commenced  now  and  continues  until 
February.  In  smaller  gardens,  where  there  is  no 
need  to  begin  so  early,  December  and  January 
are  good  months  in  which  to  prune.     I  mention 


ciTTiXGs  or 
(On  th(  left 


younger  growths  that  will  bear 
fruit  next  year.  However, 
probably  few  amateurs  have 
done  this,  and  if  the  Peach 
trees  have  still  to  be  pruned 
no  time  should  Ije  lost  in  carry- 
ing out  this  important  work. 
It  consists  simply  in  remo\'ing  the  older 
shoots  at  the  point  where  a  new  shoot  has 
formed,  so  that  the  latter  takes  the  place  of 
the  former.  When  dist)udding  Peach  trees  in 
early  summer,  one  always  aims  at  leaving  a 
j'oung  growth  at  the  base  iif  the  shoot  bear- 
ing the  small  fruits  that  are  to  constitute  the 
season's  crop.  Now  this  young  growth  is  the  one 
to  be  retained  for  fruiting  next  year,  and  if  there 
is  not  room  both  for  it  and  the  older  growth  from 
the  pruning  of  Peaches,  Nectarines  and  Morello    which  it  sprang  then  the  latter  is  cut  out.     It  is 

just  a  matter  of  cutting  away 
as  many  of  the  old  growths  as 
may  be  necessary  to  make  room 
for  the  3'oung  ones  of  this 
season  that  will  flower  and 
fruit  next  year.  Morello  Cher- 
ries, Nectarines  and  Black 
Currants  bear  the  most  fruit 
on  young  (one  year  old)  shoots, 
so  that  the  grower  should 
restrict  his  pruning  of  these 
trees  to  cutting  out  tlie  older 
growths. 

PLANTING  SHRUBS.  — 
Wliether  it  is  intended  to 
plant  new  shrubs  or  mo\'e 
those  already  in  the  garden, 
it  is  advisable  to  do  the  work 
.It  once.  Thoroughly  saturate 
tlie  bushes  with  water  a  day 
iir  two  previous  to  moving 
them,  and  again  after  plant- 
ing. Lift  them  with  as  large 
a  ball  as  convenient,  for  the 
greater  care  taken  in  this 
respect  the  less  will  the  shrubs 
feel  the  moWng.  The  simi- 
larity of  the  shrubs  usually 
employed  in  small  gardens  is 
til  be  regretted.  Laurels  and 
Privets  may  be  used  for  hedges 
and  to  fill  up  odd  corners. 
Good  positions,  however,  should 
be  occupied  by  sueli  plants  as 
VKiioNloAS  ARE  CHARMING  PLANTS  FOR  THE  oREENHOl'SE.  Forsythias,  floVering  Currants, 

(Tlu:!j  tiiaij  be  increased  nuw  bij  meatis  oj  cutUngi^,)  BerDeris,     Crataigits,    Cytisus, 


VEKOXICA    SHOULD    BE    PUT    IN    NOW. 


an  ordinary  cutting ;  on  the  right,  a  cutting  with  a  ' 
old  wood.) 


■heel"  Oj 


style  and  quality  truthfully,  but  this  cannot  l>e 
urged  against  Phj'salis  Franchetti,  whose  lantern- 
like  orange  red  fruits  make  an  admirable  winter 
decoration  when  cut  and  placed  in  vases.  I  have 
kept  them  like  this  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
winter,  and  they  are  most  welcome  when  flowers 
are  scarce.  Their  bright  "  lanterns  ''or  "  Winter 
Cherries  "  ijuite  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  a 
room.  Honesty,  too,  makes  an  excellent  winter 
decoration ;  the  white  transparent  fruits  last 
long  in  beauty.  — T. 

DECORATIVE  FRUITS  AND  LEAVES.— 
After  the  Chrysanthemums  and  Michaelmas 
Daisies  are  over,  flowers  are  apt  to  be  scarce  in 
many  gardens,  and  rooms  are  dependent  for 
flowers  chiefly  or  wholly  upon  bought  ones.  The 
fact  is  often  overlooked  that  man\-  common 
plants  furnish  splendid  material  for  decoration. 
In  addition  to  the  Winter  Cherry  and  Honestj', 
already  mentioned,  there  is  at  the  present  time 
an  immense  variety  of  choice  in  the  foliage  of 
autumn-tinted  shrubs,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
Barberries,  Spindle  Tree,  Scarlet  Oak,  &c.  The 
feather}'  fruits  of  Traveller's  .Joy  (Clematis 
Vitalba)  lend  themselves  admirably  tio  decorative 
purposes  :  then  there  are  the  brilliant  fruits 
of  the  wild  Arum,  Bracken  fronds  and  many 
more  that  might  easily  be  found  for  the 
seeking. — R.  B. 

PINKS. — These  if  left  undisturbed  for  several 
years  become  more  or  le.ss  ragged  and  unsightly. 
The  present  is  a  good  time  for  lifting  and 
dividing  them.  Previous  to  replanting  the 
ground  should  be  dug  and  enriclied  with  some 
well-decayed  manure.  It  is  not  always  possible 
to  plant  the  Pinks  in  a  fresli  place.  When  they 
have  to  be  put  back  in  the  same  place,  I  would 
suggest  planting  a  variety  with  a  ditt'erent- 
coloured  flower  to  the  one  which  bloomed  in  the 
position  previously.  This  will  alter  the  appear- 
ance somewhat,  as  to  my  mind  there  is  not  half 
the  charm  in  a  garden  when  one  sees  the  same 
plants  in  the  same  place  year  after  year.  There 
are  few  more  beautiful  sights  in  the  garden 
during  the  whole  j-ear  than  borders  of  Pinks  in 
full  flower  during  early  summer. — W.  S. 
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WHITE  FLOWKRS  FOR  CHRISTMAS.  —  I  it  will  be  sufficient  to  thin  them  so  that  one  evidence  of  growth  apparent.  In  the  meantime 
Tlie  earliest  -  potted  Roman  Hyacinths  and  I  plant  does  not  touch  its  neighbour.  If  tliere  are  no  water  should  be  given  to  the  bulbs.  It  is 
I'aper-white  Narcissi  should  be  "ready  for  re-  any  blank  spaces  they  should  be  filled  up  by  most  important  that  they  become  well  rooted 
nioval  from  the  ashes  if  the  flowers  are  required  carefully  transferring  a  few  of  the  plants  where  before  they  iire  brought  to  the  liglit.  A  great 
towards  the  end  of  December  or  early  in  the  new    they    are    too    thick.       Water     them    in    after  i  deal  depends  on  this, 


year.  An  important  factor  in  the  successful 
cultivation  of  bulbs  in  pots  is  to  have  them  well 
rooted  before  taking  them  out  of  the  ashes.  The 
illustration  shows  a  potful  of  Paper-white  Nar- 
cissi splendidly  rooted.  When  first  removed 
to  a  frame,  a  mat  should  be  placed  over  them 
until  the  growths  assume  a  green  appearance. 
In  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  remove  some  of  the 
most  forward  pots  to  the  greenhouse.  A  point 
well  exemplified  in  the  illustration  is  not  to  pot 


replanting.  If  sparrows  are  at  all  troublesome, 
stretch  a  few  lengths  of  black  cotton  over  the 
young  plants  3  inclies  or  4  inches  from  the 
ground.  When  tlieir  wings  come  in  contact  with 
this  they  will  be  scared. 


PLANTS  IN  FRAMES.— At  this  season  every 
advantage  should  be  taken  of  fine  days  to  give 
plants  in  frames  an  abundance  of  air.  Too  often 
plants  of  a  hardy  kind  are  coddled,  and  in  conse- 
quence are  likely  to  fail.  Less  hardy  subjects, 
too,  become  somewhat  weakly  and  drawn,  because 
of  the  prevailing  tendency  to  adopt  a  somewhat 
rigid  course  of  treatment,  in  wliich  the  frame 
lights  are  kept  closed.  To  avoid  results  so 
undesirable,  give  air  on  every  suitable  occa- 
sion. Stir  tlie  surface  soil  LJetween  rows  of 
ei|ually  suitable  places  that  it  cuttings  and  young  plants,  and  remove  decaying 
surprising     they    are     n<jt    foliage. 


THE    EVERLASTING   PEA.— Every  hardy 

flower  garden  worthy  of  the  name  should  have  a 

specimen  or  two  of  these  charming  hardy  plants 

growing  therein.     They  are  so  well  adapted  for 

covering    an     arbour,    trellis, 

bare    wall,    fence    and    other 


more  often  used  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  present  is  an 
excellent  time  for  planting. 
The  Everlasting  Peas  will 
thrive  in  almost  any  soil,  but, 
of  course,  succeed  better  where 


LIFTING  LATE-FLOWERING  CHRYSAN- 
THEMUMS. —  In  many  gardens  there  are  at 
least  a  few  late-flowering  Chrysanthemums  that 
will  never  flower  satisfactorily  out  of  doors  owing 
to   the   climate.     Those  who  have   a   cool   glass 


the  (luarters  are  congenial  and  i  structure,  temporary  or  otherwise,  may  make  use 


the  soil  good  and  lasting.  They 
are  not  fastidious  as  to  posi- 
tion, but  do  better  when  given 
a  sunny  aspect.  We  have 
plants  in  gigantic  clumps  that 
are   10  feet  high  and  6  feet  or 


of  this  in  which  to  flower  them.  First  of  all  the 
plants  should  be  lifted.  To  lift  a  Chrysanthemum 
satisfactorily  chop  down  one  side  of  the  plant  and 
insert  the  spade  at  a  point  a  foot  or  so  from  its 
base.  This  should  be  done  about  a  week  before 
the  plant  is  actually  lifted,  when  the  other  side 


IT     IS     IMPORTANT     THAT     PAFIODILS     SUUfLD     l;E     WELL     KOOTEl) 
BEFORE    THEY    MAKE    MUCH    LEAF-GROWTH. 


more  through,  and  these  in  the  :  should  be  treated  similarly.  Previously  the 
flowering  period  are  literally  required  number  of  pots  should  be  prepared  for 
covered  with  beautiful  spikes  the  plants.  Each  pot  should  be  crocked  with 
of  blossoms.  In  the  hot  weather  '  potsherds,  and  these  covered  with  some  littery 
the  plants  are  benefited  by  stuff.  A  quantity  of  light  sandy  soil  should  be 
copious  applications  of  water,  got  ready  to  work  in  and  around  the  roots,  and 
" ,  then  the  spade  should  be  inserted  and  worked 
well  under  the  ball  of  soil  and  roots  to  preserve 
them  intact  as  far  as  possible.  Place  the  whole 
of  the  roots  in  the  pot,  working  in  the  light  soil 
previously  referred  to  carefully  and  firmly. 
When  completed,  water  with  clear  water  from  a 
fine  rosed  can,  and  stand  the  plants  in  a  cool 
and  sheltered  situation  to  get  established.  This 
they   will   do   within    a    few    days,   when    they 


with  an  occasional  dose  of , 
manure  water.  Complaints 
are  often  made  that  the  plants 
do  not  oome  true  from  seed, 
but  in  our  own  case  we  have 
had  no  ditliculty  in  this  respect. 
There  are  the  two  older  forms 
of  this  subject,  known  respec- 
tively  as    Lathyrus   latifolius 


albus  and   L.   1. 
very    beautiful. 


roseus,  both 
The  newer 
grandiflorus  varieties,  however,  have  quite  eclipsed 
the  older  kinds,  being  extremely  vigorous  in  ' 
growth  and  bearing  magnifi- 
cent spikes  of  blossoms.  When 
planting  this  subject  it  is 
important  to  remember  that 
ample  space  must  be  allowed 
for  development,  and  that  thej- 
have  good  soil  to  grow  in. 


the  bulbs  deep.  Although  the  tops  of  the  bulbs 
were  left  above  the  soil,  e\'en  now  at  least  1  inch 
of  soil  on  the  surface  has  scarcely  a  root  in  it. 

SPRING-FLOWERING  PLANTS  FOR  THE 
COLD  GREENHOUSE.  —  Attached  to  many 
houses  there  is  often  a  small  conservatory  in 
which  no  artificial  heat  is  provided.  To  keep 
this  gay  with  flowers,  recourse  has  often  to  be 
made  to  hardy  plants.  For  this  purpose  there 
are  a  number  of  spring-flowering  subjects  which 
are  very  suitable.  These  can  be  lifted  from  the 
open  ground  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  weeks 
and  potted  up.  For  the  first  few  days  it  will  be 
advisable  to  keep  the  frame  or  house  in  which 
they  are  placed  moderately  close.  When,  how- 
ever, they  are  well  established  in  the  pots,  the  apply  the  same  until  the  soil 
ventilators  shouM  be  opened  on  all  favourable 
occasions.  I  have  grown  the  following  plants  in 
pots  with  very  satisfactory'  results  :  Wallflowers, 
double  and  single ;  Canterbury  Bells,  Peach- 
leaved  Campanula  (C.  persicifolia),  blue  and 
white ;  Doronicum  Columnie,  Coreopsis  grandi- 
flora,  Heucheras,  perennial  Candytuft  (Iberis 
sempervirens),  Polyanthus  and  Primroses.  By 
treating  them  in  this  way  the  plants  flower  three 
weeks  to  a  month  in  advance  of  those  in  the  open 
air. — A.  0. 


may  be  placed  in  the  cool  glass  structure. 
Should  the  weather  become  extremely  cold 
and  frosty,  the  plants  must  be  lifted  and  placed 
under  glass  more  speedily. — D.   B.  Crane. 


WINDOW  PLANTS. - 
Less  water  will  be  needed  by 
the  plants  than  formerly,  now 
that  the  days  are  shorteninf. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  use  wat(  r 
with  the  chill  ofl',  and  never  to 


AUTUMN  -  SOWN  ANNUALS.  —  By  now 
these  should  be  large  enough  for  thinning- -a 
very  necessary  operation,  as  sturdy  plants  stand 
the  winter  much  better  than  weak  spindling 
ones.  The  distance  apart  to  leave  them  to 
flower  naturally  depends  on  the  size  the  plants 
eventually  attain.  It  is  not  advisable,  however, 
to  make  the  final  thinning  at  present ;    this  can 


IS  comparatively  dry.  It  is 
easy  to  overwater  the  plants 
at  this  season.  The  more 
tender  plants,  Fueh  as  Maiden- 
hair Ferns,  Palms  and  India- 
rubber  Plants  should  be  gi\eii 
a  position  in  windows  with  a 
warm  aspect,  and  also  in  a 
room  where  a  fire  is  burning 
daily.  It  is  a  great  mistake 
to  permit  such  plants  to 
remain  in  the  cold  rooms  any 
longer.  Hyacinths  should  now 
be  placed  in  glasses,  filling  the 
latter  with  rain  water,  so  that 
the  bulbs  nearly,  but  not 
quite,  touch  the  water.  Bulbs 
that  have  been  potted  up  must 
be  kept  in  darkened  quarters, 
preferably    a    cellar    or    cool 


be  deferred  until  early^spring.     For  the  present  I  cupboard,    until   there    is 


CAMPANULAS,    SWEET     WILLIAMS    AND     WALLFLOWERS,     IF    POTTED 
NOW   AND   GROWN    IN   THE   GREENHOUSE,  WILL   FLOWER   EARLY. 
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FOR    THE    SOUTH    AND    SOUTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Flower    Garden. 

W  AWNS. — During  fine  weather  now  is  a  good 
I  time  to  lift  and  relay  turf  on  uneven 

I  lawns.     The  turf  should  be  lifted  in 

I  squares   or     in    strips    1     foot    wide. 

I  V  rolling  them  up  earefulh'.  The 
ground  is  then  broken  evenl}-  all  over 
with  a  digging  fork,  trodden  firmly  and  evenl}', 
and  raked  level.  The  turf  should  then  be  re- 
placed, beating  it  well  down  with  a  turf  beater. 
•It  is  a  good  plan  then  to  top-dress  the  lawn  with 
finely-sifted  soil,  working  it  well  into  the  joints 
of  the  turf  with  a  stifi'  broom. 

Grass  Walks  and  Drires  are  verj'  pleasant  and 
appropriate  in  certain  parts  of  the  grounds,  but 
they  should  be  well  made,  being  so  drained  that 
they  can  be  used  at  all  seasons.  In  damp,  low- 
lying  situations  they  are  best  raised  a  little  above 
the  ground  level,  having  a  good  layer  of  coal 
ashes  beneatli. 

Hardy  Fruit. 
Planting. — As  trees  eome  to  hand  every  chance 
should  be  taken  of  fine  dry  weather  to  have  them 
planted.  If  a  new  tree  has  to  occupy  the  site  of 
an  old  one,  every  piece  of  root  should  be  picked 
out  and  part  at  least  of  the  old  soil  taken  away 
and  replaced  with  fresh  material.  Stakes  are 
best  fixed  before  the  tree  is  planted.  The  pits 
should  be  of  such  a  size  that  there  is  ample  room 
to  spread  out  the  roots.  The  bottom  of  the  pits 
should  be  made  firm  and  planting  be  firmly  done. 
Apples  and  Pears  worked  on  the  Paradise  and 
Quince  stocks  should  have  the  union  of  stock  and 
scion  covered,  and  trees  planted  by  walls  and 
trellis  must  be  loosely  secured  until  they  have 
settled  down. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 
Plants  in  Pits  and  Frames  now  require  careful 
watering  and  ventilation.  Water  should  be  given 
early  in  the  day,  and  if  possible  during  bright 
weather.  Decayed  leaves  should  be  picked  oil" 
Violets  in  frames.  Give  ventilation  on  all 
favourable  occasions.  JIats  and  other  protecting 
material  ought  to  be  in  readiness  in  case  of  frost. 
Geranium  Cuttings  in  boxes  are  now  removed 
from  cold  frames  into  structures  where  they  can 
be  kept  drier. 

Sioeet  Peas  sown  in  small  pots  for  growing 
under  glass  are  now  ready  for  a  shift  into  10-ineh 
pots.     They  should  be  kept  carefully  staked. 

Cinerarias  are  now  removed  to  a  house  from 
which  frost  can  be  excluded,  standing  them,  if 
possible,  on  a  cool,  moist  bottom.  They  should 
have  ample  ventilation  ;  a  temperature  of  40°  to 
45"  is  quite  high  enough.  Where  large  speci- 
mens are  wanted,  they  may  be  potted  on  into 
S-inch  and  10-ineh  pots. 

Fruit  Under  Glass. 
Tomatoes  that  are  well  set  with  fruit  should 
be  assisted  with  a  little  liquid  manure.  The 
clusters  of  fruit  should  be  well  exposed  to  the 
light  ;  if  too  thick,  a  few  of  the  leaves  may  be 
removed  or  shortened. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Peas.  — Where  the  practice  of  sowing  Peas  at 
this  time  is  followed,  they  should  now  be  got  in, 
giving  them  a  warm  sheltered  situation  and  using 
round  seeded  varieties.  They  generally  require 
to  be  protected  from  birds,  and  on  some  soils  slugs 
are  troublesome. 

Broad  Beans,  if  in  demand  early,  may  now  be 
sown;  but  except  on  light,  warm  soils  it  is  as 
well  to  defer  the  sowing  of  Peas  and  Beans  until 
spring,  when  they  may  be  raised  in  cold  frames 
and  afterwards  planted  out. 

Salads. — A  constant  supply  should  be  kept  up, 
sowing  Mustard  and  Cress  in  boxes  in  a  warm 


house.     Endive,  Chicory  and  Dandelions  should 
be  thorough!}'  blanched  in  the  Mushroom-house. 
Chives  and  Tarragun  are  potted   or    boxed  and 
brought  on  in  a  greenhouse  temperature. 
John  Coutts. 
(Gardener  to  Sir  T.  Dyke  Acland,  Bart. ) 
Killerton  Gardens,  Exeter. 


FOR  THE  NORTH  AND  NORTH 

MIDLANDS, 
Plants  Under  Glass. 
LiLlUM  Harrisii. — Plants  of  this  Lily  already 
in  growth  ought  to  be  kept  in  a  light  position  in 
a  moist  greenhouse.  A  number  of  plants  now 
dormant  will  reijuire  safe  storage  for  the  winter. 
Tuberous-rooted  Begonias  placed  in  fibre  are  safe 
in  a  temperature  of  .36°  to  40°,  Achimenes, 
Gesnera  and  Gloxinia  tubers  in  50°  to  .55°, 
covered  very  lightly  with  leaf-soil  or  fibre. 
Gloriosa  and  Caladium  tubers  should  also  be 
shaken  out,  boxed  in  fibre  and  placed  in  a 
position  free  from  drip  in  a  temperature  of  .>fp° 
to  60°,  not  too  near  the  hot-water  pipes. 

Decaying  leaves  in  pits  or  frames  should  be 
removed  and  every  opportunity  taken  of  aftbrding 
ventilation  to  frames  containing  half-hardy 
subjects,  Violets  especially  requiring  abundance 
of  air  to  prevent  the  flowers  from  injury  by 
damp.  Early-flowering  Primulas,  Cyclamen,  &c. , 
will  benefit  by  feeding  and  sufficient  fire-heat  to 
maintain  a  night  temperature  of  50°. 

Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Early  Forced  Fig  Trees  in  Pots. — Trees  for 
affording  the  earliest  fruit  should  now  be  in 
readiness  for  starting.  Trees  that  require  larger 
pots  need  attention  at  once,  the  wood  being 
dressed  with  an  insecticide  applied  with  a  brush, 
being  careful  not  to  injure  the  points  of  the 
shoots  or  rub  off  the  embrj'o  fruits.  The  trees 
having  been  stopped  during  the  growing  season, 
little  pruning  will  be  required  ;  but  if  the 
growths  are  crowded  and  irregular  thej'  should 
be  thinned.  The  house  should  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  the  walls  limewashed.  The  pots  are 
plunged  in  a  bed  composed  of  fresh  leaves  and 
long  stable  litter.  The  temperature  to  com- 
mence with  ought  not  to  exceed  .50°  at  night, 
with  a  rise  to  60°  by  daj',  the  house  kept  close 
and  moist  by  sprinkling  the  floor,  &e. ,  twice  on 
bright  days  and  once  during  dull  weather.  The 
soil  in  the  pots  should  be  maintained  in  a  moist 
condition  and  the  bottom-heat  maintained  steady 
at  60°. 

Hakdy  Fruit. 

The  Apricot. — This  being  the  first  fruit  tree 
to  expand  its  flowers  and  leaves  in  the  spring, 
early  transplanting  is  preferable.  A  south  aspect 
on  a  wall  with  good  friable  loam  for  a  rooting 
medium,  with  a  small  addition  of  lime  rubble, 
suits  its  requirements.  Deep  planting  must  be 
avoided,  the  soil  made  thoroughly  firm,  the  roots 
laid  out  and  covered  in  with  about  3  inches  of 
soil  and  the  branches  loosely  tied  against  the 
wall  until  the  spring,  when  they  may  be  placed 
in  position  and  firmly  tied,  the  soil  having 
settled  by  that  time. 

Flower  Garden. 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs. — Many  of  these 
may  now  be  planted.  In  flowering  species  there 
is  great  choice,  the  Syringas  (Lilac)  being  very 
striking  subjects.  Philadelphus  in  variety,  Labur- 
num, Amelancliier  canadensis,  Am\'gdalus, 
Cerasus,  Crat^gus,  Pj'rus  japonica  and  Deutzias 
in  variety  for  late-flowering  and  Spirceas  of  the 
shrubby  type  for  continuance  of  flowering, 
arifefolia  and  lindleyana  forming  Ijeautiful  single 
specimens.  Among  ornamental  trees  Paulownia 
imperialis,Liriodendrons,  Catalpas,  golden-leaved 
Elms  and  Alders,  Acers  and  Prunus  Pissardi 
should  be  included,  and  for  autumn  tints  Vitis 
purpurea  and  Coignetise  and  the  Barberries  B. 
stenophylla,  B.  Darwinii  and  especially  B. 
Thunbergii.  W.  H.  Lambert. 

(Gardener  to  Earl  Grey. ) 

Howick,  Northitmherlwui. 
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RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answers.— TAe  Editor  intends 
to  make  The  Garden  helpj'ul  to  all  reoAers  who  desire 
assistance,  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may 
be,  and  ivith  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the 

Answers  to  Con-espondents "  column.  All  communica,- 
tions  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  THE 
Garden,  SO,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W.C.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER. 
The  name  aiid  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  a7iy  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the 
paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should 
be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


FLOWER    GARDEN. 
Lillum   auratum    (Mrs.    Wakffoid).— 

When  the  stems  are  fully  mature,  remove  them 
at  ground  level  and  give  a  mulch  of  very  short 
manure  over  the  positions,  or,  if  the  soil  is  quite 
good,  give  a  covering  of  ashes,  leaf-soil  or  sand 
and  Cocoanut  fibre  tor  the  winter.  It  is  when 
growth  recommences  that  closer  attention  is 
required,  and  even  piior  to  tlie  stems  appearing 
a  good  niuloh  of  new  soil  with  manure  would  be 
of  much  assistance.  We  fear  the  .somewhat  sun- 
less and  cold  summer  may  be  largely  responsible 
for  the  inditferent  behaviour  of  the  Lilies  this 
year.  You  do  not  say  whether  the  Lilies  are  old 
clumps,  but,  if  so,  they  may  require  replanting, 
and  in  these  circumstances  the  work  should  be 
done  at  ence. 

Perennials  for  summep  (Saxynund- 

ham). — Throughout  .June  Spanish  and  English 
Irises  may  be  had  in  flower.  Other  showy  and 
Iree-flowering  plants,  admirabl}'  adapted  to  your 
soil  are  :  The  single  and  double  P3'rethrums, 
P;eonies,  Gaillardias,  Coreopsis  grandiflora.  Iris 
aurea,  I.  Monnieri,  any  of  the  Day  Lilies  or 
Hcmerocallis,  Delphiniums  in  variety,  par- 
ticiilarly  D.  Belladonna  and  D.  formosum, 
Leucanthemum  Robinsoni,  Stenactis  speciosa, 
dwarf  herbaceous  Phloxes,  Alstnemerias,  Kni- 
phofia  Nelsoni,  K.  Macowani,  Gladiolus  Childsii 
and  Lemoinei  vars. ,  Oriental  and  other  Poppies, 
Hyacinthus  candicans,  Lilium  candidum,  L. 
excelsuni,  L.  testaceum,  L.  croceum,  L.  tigrinum 
in  variety.  Aster  Amellus,  A.  bessarabicus,  and 
such  as  A.  Riverslea,  A.  hevigatus,  A.  N.  B. 
densus,  A.  acris,  &c.  Of  dwarf  plants  afifording 
much  colour  in  the  late  summer-time  and 
autumn,  the  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums 
are  especialh-  valuable. 

Garden  appangement  ( V.  o.  Rumbaii). 

You  cannot  do  better  than  torm  an  irregular 
outlined  border — having  a  waved  or  serpentine 
margin — on  each  side  of  the  garden  and  of  a 
width  of  4  feet  to  5  feet,  the  latter  in  the  widest 
part,  or  for  convenience  the  borders  could  be 
quite  straight  and  5  feet  in  width.  In  these 
j'ou  might  put  all  the  Rose  trees  and  the  other 
bulbous  plants.  For  the  climbing  Roses  we  think 
a  central  arch  of  not  less  than  5  feet  in  width 
would  be  best,  or  you  may  arrange  at  the 
extreme  end  of  the  garden  a  smaller  arch  for  the 
climbing  Roses,  or,  again,  arrange  a  border  at 
the  .same  end  for  the  climbers  alone,  with  white 
Lilies  and  Pieonies  interspersed.  Yet  another 
way  would  be  to  increase  the  width  of  the  side 
borders  to  6  feet.  First  set  out  the  climbing 
Roses  to  stakes  and  arrange  all  else  between 
and  around.  If  you  have  many  Pieonies,  these 
could  be  planted  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  garden 
with  the  Lilies.  The  Pa-onies  flowering  in  .July 
would  detract  rather  from  the  Roses  then  in 
bloom. 

Outdoop  Chpysanthemums  (X.  V.  Z.).— These 
may  be  kept  outdoors  all  the  winter  if  a  shovelful  of  coal 
ashes  is  put  over  the  crowns  about  the  end  of  Xovember. 
Of  course  you  would  cut  down  the  growths.  If  very  choice 
sorts,  they  could  be  lifted  and  placed  in  boxes  of  soil  and 
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sheltered  on  the  north  side  of  a  wall  or  hedge  until  your 
frame  is  ready  for  them. 

Daisies  In  tennis  lawn  {L.  C,  Hawkins).— Lawn 
sand  for  the  destruction  of  Daisies  should  be  applied  at 
the  end  of  March  at  the  time  the  grass  is  beginning  to 
grow.  It  may  be  had  from  any  seed  merchant  advertising 
in  our  columns,  and  directions  as  to  the  ([uantity  to  use  is 
given  with  each  bag.  One  dressing  will  rid  the  lawn  of 
Daisies  for  one  season,  and  if  repeated  for  a  year  or  two 
they  may  be  permanently  got  rid  of.  The  sand  has  some 
tnanurial  value,  as  the  grass  grows  stronger  after  its  use, 
although  when  first  applied  you  must  not  be  alarmed  if 
the  grass  turns  a  blackish  colour. 

Seedling-  Delphiniums  (E.  5.).-The  seedlings 
should  be  transplanted  early  in  March  next  to  their 
permanent  quarters.  Meanwhile  you  must  protect  them 
if  in  the  open  from  the  attacks  of  slugs,  &c.  A  thin 
covi  ring  of  coal  ashes  would  be  helpful,  or  an  occasional 
dusting  with  soot  and  lime.  The  soil  for  the  seedlings 
must  be  dug  IS  inches  deep  at  least  and  heavily  manured. 
At  planting  time  keep  the  crown  buds  nearly  2  inches 
below  the  surface  soil,  arranging  the  plants  at  about 
IS  inches  apart,  or  even  more.  This  will  permit  them  to 
develop,  and  the  plants  may  remain  for  three  seasons  in 
this  position.  You  ask  for  the  name  of  a  red  Salvia 
growing  out  of  doors,  and  we  presume  you  refer  to  Salvia 
splendens,  which  is  not  hardy. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 
Hippeastrums    after    flowering: 

(6'.  jRoijerson). — After  the  Hippeastrums  have 
finished  flowering,  which  will,  in  a  general  way, 
be  in  the  spring  months,  they  must  be  kept  in  a 
V  arm  greenhouse,  giving  them  an  ample  supply 
of  water  and  weak  liquid  manure  once  a  fortnight. 
A  light  shading  from  the  full  rays  of  the  sun 
and  a  free  circulation  of  air  are  very  helpful.  By 
midsummer  the  plants  may,  if  space  is  needed 
indoors,  be  removed  to  a  frame  facing  south, 
continuing  the  same  treatment.  When  August 
is  reached  the  growth  will  be  almost  if  not  quite 
completed,  when  the  water  supply  must  be 
diminished,  and  the  plants  fully  exposed  to  the 
sun.  By  the  end  of  September  or  thereabouts 
the  bulbs  will  be  quite  dormant.  Previous  to 
that  they  had  better,  for  safety's  sake,  be  taken 
into  the  greenhouse.  Throughout  the  depth  of 
the  winter  a  temperature  of  50*  to  55°  will  suit 
them,  and  if  kept  away  from  the  hot  pipes 
scarcely  any  water  will  b»  needed.  In  February 
the  soil  may  be  kept  a  little  moister,  and  any 
whose  roots  are  in  a  bad  state  should  be  then 
repotted,  but  annual  repotting  of  the  whole  of 
one's  stock,  formerly  considered  so  necessary,  is 
not  now  regarded  as  such.  When  larger  pots 
are  needed  this  should  be  done  directly  after  the 
plants  have  flowered.  With  the  additional 
moisture  in  February  just  alluded  to,  and  the 
influence  of  increased  sunshine,  fresh  leaves  and 
flower-spikes  will  be  pushed  up. 

Rochea    falcata    (/.    C. ).  —  Rochea 

falcata,  or  as  it  is  now  called  Crassula  coccinea, 
is  a  native  of  South  Africa,  and  in  common 
with  most  plants  from  that  region  it  needs  mucli 
the  same  conditions  as  those  suitable  for  a  Pelar- 
gonium. In  the  first  place  it  may  be  readily 
propagated  by  the  leaves,  the  spring  or  early 
summer  months  being  the  best  time  of  the  year 
to  carry  out  this  operation.  The  leaves  should 
be  stripped  from  the  main  stem  and  dibbled  into 
pans  of  very  sandy  soil.  They  are  best  stood  on 
a  sunny  shelf  in  the  greenhouse  and  require  very 
little  water.  In  time  the  basal  part  of  the  leaf 
will  root,  and  then  push  up  a  3'oung  shoot  which 
will  grow  into  a  plant.  The  plant  from  which 
the  lowermost  leaves  are  stripped  may  also  have 
its  top  cut  off,  and  if  potted  in  some  sandy  soil 
and  treated  as  advised  for  the  cuttings  it  will 
soon  root.  Any  side  shoots,  too,  will  strike  ju.st 
as  readily.  For  potting  loam  lightened  by  an 
admixture  of  leaf-mould  and  sand  forms  a  very 
suitable  compost.  Like  all  succulents,  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  overwater  during  the  winter 
months,  but  in  the  summer  it  may  be  given  more 
liberally.  As  with  the  majority  of  succulents, 
this  Rochea  does  best  when  it  is  not  shaded  at 
any  time.  It  may  be  kept  in  the  greenhouse  till 
all  danger  from  frost  is  over,  when  if  stood  out 
of  doors  and  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  it  will 
flower  towards  the  end  of  the  summer.  When 
the   flowers   are   on   the   point   of   opening,    the 


plants  may,  if  they  are  required  for  the 
embellishment  of  the  greenhouse,  be  taken  into 
that  structure  to  unfold  their  blossoms.  We 
recently  noted  a  very  effective  group  in  the 
greenhouse  at  Kew  which  had  been  treated  in 
that  waj'.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  take  them  under  glass  to  flower,  for 
when  visiting  Battersea  Park  about  the  end  of 
August  we  noted  a  succulent  bed  in  which  there 
were  about  a  dozen  plants  of  this  Rochea,  and 
every  one  was  in  lilooni. 

How  to  grow  VallOtas  {G.  Rogerson). 
After  Vallotas  have  flowered  they  naturally  make 
their  growth  for  another  season,  and  during  the 
winter  should  be  stood  in  a  good  light  position 
in  the  greenhouse  and  watered  as  before.  As 
the  season  advances  the  plants  show  signs  of 
going  to  rest,  many  of  the  leaves  turning  yellow. 
They  may  then  either  be  kept  in  the  greenhouse 
or  stood  in  a  sunny  spot  out  of  doors.  Through- 
out the  resting  period,  though  less  water  will  be 
required,  the  soil  must  not  be  allowed  to  get 
parched.  Towards  the  end  of  the  summer  the 
plants  show  signs  of  starting  into  growth,  both 
new  leaves  and  flower  spikes  being  then  pushed 
forth.  When  this  stage  is  reached  more  water 
will  be  needed.  If  Vallotas  need  repotting  it  is 
best  carried  out  in  the  summer  just  before  thej' 
start  into  growth,  but  one  great  point  to  be  borne 
in  mind  is  the  less  they  are  disturbed  at  the 
roots  the  better.  This  may  often  be  noticed  in 
the  case  of  pots  crammed  full  of  bulbs  nearly  to 
the  bursting  point,  for  they  are  almost  sure  to 
flower  well. 

Black  Lily  (H.  B.  SAi/ier).— From  your  description 
we  take  it  you  refer  to  Arum  Paltestinuni,  a  somewhat 
tender  species.  The  spathe  is  of  purplish  colour  and 
blotched  externally,  and  of  a  velvety  black  internally. 
Arum  Dracunculus,  a  hardy  species,  has  divided  (pedate) 
leaves  and  dark  brown-coloured  spathes. 

Tulip  ofTsets  (A.  r.).— We  should  not  think  the 
offsets  would  be  worth  the  trouble  of  saving,  but  as  you 
say  they  are  from  rather  expensive  sorts  you  might  possibly 
repay  yoiu-self.  They  should  be  replanted  at  once,  giving 
them  a  little  sandy  compost  in  the  holes  or  drills,  other- 
wise you  would  treat  them  as  ordinary  Tulips.  You 
would  find  it  would  take  two  or  three  years  before  you 
obtained  fair  sized  flowering  bulbs. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 
RoEes  for  5-foot  fence  {J.  F.  O.).— 

Some  of  the  varieties  you  have  selected  for  your 
fence  are  not  what  we  should  recommend.  You 
should  be  able  to  grow  Roses  of  superior  quality 
to  Lucy  Bertram  and  Carmine  Pillar  in  such  a 
position.  These  two  are  very  beautiful,  but 
extremely  fleeting,  and  we  think  such  a  fence 
should  yield  you  a  continuous  supply  of  blossom. 
We  would  suggest  the  following  in  the  order 
named  :  Reve  d'Or,  Fran9ois  Crousse,  climbing 
Caroline  Testout,  Griiss  an  Teplitz,  Mme.  Alfred 
Carriere,  Mme.  Hector  Leuilliot  and  Reine  Marie 
Henriette.  If  you  wanted  others,  then  plant 
Lady  Waterlow,  Climbing  Kaiserin  Augusta 
Victoria  and  Climbing  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant.  We 
do  not  recommend  any  special  grower,  but  you 
can  obtain  these  Roses  from  any  Rose  grower, 
and  we  would  refer  you  to  our  advertising 
columns.  For  the  rustic  screen  you  could  not 
do  better  than  plant  Dorothy  Perkins,  and  a 
.splendid  Rose  for  the  rustic  arch  would  be  Blush 
Rambler  or  Bennet's  Seedling. 

Roses   for   screen    (A.    D.    L.).— We 

think  you  can  overcome  the  difBoulty  of  filling 
in  the  space  between  the  Larch  poles  by  stretch- 
ing a  piece  of  telegraph  wire  between  each  pair 
at  the  top  and  then  crossing  each  way  a  length 
or  two  of  stout  tarred  twine,  upon  which  you 
could  fasten  any  growths  available.  Thus  in  a 
short  time  the  8  feet  intervening  space  between 
each  pair  of  Larch  poles  would  be  filled  with 
growth  from  your  Roses.  In  the  course  of  a 
year  or  two  the  growths  of  the  Roses  would 
support  themselves.  You  have  not  made  exactly 
a  good  choice  of  varieties  for  these  poles.  Such 
sorts  as  Alister  Stella  Gray,  Climbing  Mrs.  W. 
J.  Grant  and  Griiss  an  Teplitz  are  not  quite  free 
enough,    although  most  beautiful  and  perpetual 


flowering.  Perhaps  you  could  plant  these  in 
between  the  Larch  poles  to  run  on  the  iron 
fencing  and  replace  with  such  splendid  sorts  as 
Gardenia,  Alberic  Barbier,  Blush  Rambler, 
Hiawatha,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Flight,  Tea  Rambler. 
Ft^licite  PerpWue,  Mme.  d'Arblay  and  Flora. 
If  you  desire  an  effective  screen,  these  are  the 
.sorts  to  grow.  You  can  always  reduce  the  number 
of  growths  so  that  too  dense  a  shade  is  in't 
produced.  The  Roses  you  name  would  be  very 
suitable  for  an  .S-foot  wall.  We  always  prefer 
sorts  like  Anna  Olivier  for  such  walls,  as  they 
are  more  perpetual  flowering  than  the  ordinar\- 
climbers  and  will  quickly  cover  such  a  space  if 
given  good  attention  at  the  roots. 

Revising  collection   of  dwarf 

Roses  (H.  S.  i?.).— Your  list  is  so  good  that 
we  only  advise  you  to  discard  Alphonse  iSoupert, 
Barthelemy  .Joubert  and  Etoile  de  France.  For 
the  beds  of  one  variety  you  would  find  Gu8ta\e 
Grunerwald  or  Countess  Cairns  more  successful 
Roses  than  Farbenkijnigin.  In  the  centre  bed. 
we  should  remove  C.  J.  Grahame,  J.  B.  Clark 
and  Hugh  Dickson,  as  such  Roses  do  not  harmo- 
nise in  growth  with  varieties  such  as  Dean  Hole 
and  Earl  of  Warwick.  Try  .J.  B.  Clark  as  a. 
pillar  Rose,  and  the  other  two  could  take  the 
place  of  the  two  we  advise  j'ou  to  remove  from 
list  No.  1.  Of  your  list  No.  3  you  must  certainly 
add  a  standard  of  Conrad  F.  Meyer,  also  a 
weeping  standard  of  Lady  Gay.  Of  the  other 
varieties  in  the  list  you  should  have  Betty, 
Countess  of  Annesley,  Countess  of  Gosford. 
Florence  Pemberton,  Frau  Lilla  Rautenstrauch, 
Boadicea,  Mme.  .1.  Gravereaux,  La  Tosca,  Le 
Progres,  Mme.  Edm^e  Metz  and  Mme.  Hector 
Leuilliot  for  climbing  or  as  a  pillar  ;  Mme.  Leon 
Pain,  Mme.  Melanie  Soupert,  Mrae.  Ravary, 
Mme.  Constant  Soupert,  Mrs.  Theodore  Rooee- 
velt,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  Mrs.  Myles  Kennedy, 
Pharisaer,  Princesse  M.  Mertchersky,  Richmond 
and  Warrior  ;  also,  not  in  your  list,  Griiss  an 
Sangerhausen  and  Kiinigin  Carola. 

Planting:  Rose  garden  (Nautkua).— 

Tea  Roses  would  succeed  admirably  in  the  pro- 
posed bed,  providing  you  give  them  a  deeply- 
worked  soil  of  a  somewhat  gritty  nature  and 
have  the  bed  slightly  raised  and  with  efficient 
drainage.  No  Roses  could  be  more  lovely  or 
continuous  in  flowering.  We  can  recommend 
the  following  as  meeting  your  requirements  of 
full  and  good-shaped  blossoms  and  continuous, 
flowering :  Mme.  Antoine  Mari,  Anna  Olivier, 
Dr.  Grill,  Hon.  Edith  Gifford,  Lady  Mary  Corry, 
Mme.  Hoste,  Mme.  .Jean  Dupuy,  Mme.  VermoreL 
White  Maman  Cochet,  Marie  van  Houtte, 
Morning  Glow  and  Souvenir  de  Pierre  Notting. 
As  regards  Hybrid  Teas,  there  are  none  darker 
than  Etoile  de  France,  unless  it  be  Dandy,  and 
this  should  be  termed  a  Hybrid  Perpetual, 
according  to  its  growth.  If  you  want  a  rich 
colour,  why  not  plant  Louis  van  Houtte  or- 
Victor  Hugo  ;  they  are  nearly  as  free  as  the 
Hybrid  Teas.  Of  sorts  to  come  between  Libertj- 
and  Dean  Hole,  we  can  name  Griiss  an  Sanger- 
hausen,  Paul  Lede,  Countess  of  Derby,  Dr.  J. 
Campbell  Hall,  Clara  Watson  and  Florence 
Pemberton.  A  self-coloured  sort  paler  than 
Caroline  Testout  would  be  Milly  Cream  or 
Admiral  Dewey.  Two  or  three  good  yellow 
Hybrid  Teas  are  Le  Progres,  Goldelse  and 
Frederick  Harms,  and  a  few  other  worthy  sorts 
of  various  colours  among  Hybrid  Teas  are 
Pharisaer,  Lady  Battersea,  Joseph  Hill,  Helene 
Guillot  and  Mme.  Leon  Pain.  Your  bed  of  4  feet 
6  inches  by  6  feet  6  inches  would  take  twelve 
plants.  We  consider  IS  inches  apart  enough  for 
most  of  the  sorts  named. 

Roses  fop  bedding  (.E.  M.  Jf.).— Among  the 
newer  Roses  that  can  be  well  recommended  for  bedding 
purposes,  a  lovely  variety  is  Betty.  Its  blooms  are  very 
thin,  but  the  buds  are  splendid  and  of  a  beautiful  colour. 
Richmond  is  also  an  excellent  sort,  with  a  habit  very 
similar  to  Lady  Battersea,  from  which  it  was  raised  It  is 
a  glorious  colour;  but  as  you  have  in  Lady  Battersea  and 
Marquise  de  Salistury  two  high-coloured  Roses,  you  may 
prefer  a  rich  pink.  We  can  name  none  better  than  Mrae. 
Leon  Pain,  the  orange  shading  at  the  base  of  the  lovely 
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lOBV  pink  blooms  heing  very  distinct.    Other  good  sorts 
are  Warrior,  Marquise  de  Sinety  and  Paul  Lede. 

Buttonhole  Roses  ^It■  Luwle,,).-A  dozen  good 
Hybrid  Teas  for  bllttonholes  and  sarden  decoration  are 
Mme.  Abel  Chatenay,  Pharisaer,  .Toseph  HlU,  Richmond, 
_Mme.  Jules  Grolez,  Mme.  Ravary,  Clara  Watson  Kaiserin 
Augusta  Victoria,  I.ady  Battersea,  Paul  Ledc,  Mine.  Leon 
Pain  and  Betty. 

Climbing  Belle  Stebpecht  with  blackened 
CPOWths  {R.  A-.).  -This  Rose  has  a  tendency  to  die 
back  as  Tour  plant  has  done.  It  may  be  caused  by  a  bad 
union  at  the  bud,  or  the  plant  may  be  on  the  Manettl 
stock,  a  stock  upon  which  it  does  not  live  long.  «e 
should  advise  you  to  cut  back  the  growths  to  a  healthy 
part  and,  if  the  plant  does  not  start  away  freely,  discard 
it  and  replace  with  a  healthy  pot-grown  specimen. 

Mme.  Jules  Qpavereaux  {Subscriber).  —  The 
vio-our  of  this  grand  Rose  is  apt  to  hinder  its  more 
exlended  culture,  especially  in  gardens  of  moderate 
•dimensions.  There  is,  however,  a  way  of  overcoming  the 
difficulty  of  the  extra  vigour  by  lifting  the  plants  each 
year  and  replanting  them  if  necessary  in  the  same  position. 
At  pruning  time  cut  back  the  growths,  which  are  probably 
some  B  feet  or  7  feet  in  length,  to  2  feet  or  thereabouts 
-and  there  will  in  due  course  be  several  grand  bloorns  of 
exhibition  standard.  This  is  really  a  flne  garden  Rose 
when  thus  treated,  especially  where  quality  of  blossom 
is  valued.  It  might  be  advisable  to  lift  even  standard 
plants  to  check  the  vigour,  although,  as  a  rule,  these 
climbing  sorts  blossom  more  freely  upon  standards  than 
.as  bushes. 

Gloipe  de  Dijon  floweplng  sparingly  {R- 
Li/mifi/).— Vou  probably  prevent  this  grand  old  Rose 
from  flowering  freely  by  pruning  it  too  much.  The  long 
shoots  should  be  retained  nearly  full  length  each  spring, 
and  they  would  yield  plenty  of  flne  blossom,  providing  the 
plant  is  healthy  at  the  roots.  You  might  try  the  plan  of 
tying  over  these  long  growths  in  April.  Bend  them  in  a 
half-moon  shape  or  train  them  horizontally  and  we  can 
promise  you  at  least  plenty  of  pretty  buds.  Malformed 
blooms  are  sometimes  caused  by  spring  frosts,  or  it  may 
be  that  the  roots  are  in  sour  subsoil.  As  the  plant  is  an 
old  one,  try  the  plan  during  the  winter  of  making  three 
or  four  holes  around  the  roots  with  a  crowbar  to  a  depth 
of  about  3  feet,  then  pour  in  some  liquid  manure,  repeat- 
ing this  after  a  week's  interval  and  again  in  spring. 

Hose  Queen  of  Colours  (.r.  V.  Z.).~rhis  Rose 
is  catalogue.!  under  the  name  Farbenkonigm.  It  is  a 
most  beautiful  colour,  a  rich  reddish  rose,  sweetly  fragrant 
and  fine  form.  You  will  obtain  the  variety  from  any  of 
the  leading  growers.  We  think,  however,  you  would  be 
better  pleased  with  a  Rose  such  as  Mme.  Leon  Pain  or 
Pharisaer.  Asto  Betty,  we  believe  it  to  be  a  very  lovely 
sort  and  worth  growing  in  .luantity  for  cutting.  Its  buds 
are  exquisite,  but  the  open  blossom  rather  wanting  in 
fulness.  Its  growth  is  splendid  and  it  must  make  a  fine 
"arden  sort.  The  common  China  is  indeed  very  showy, 
so  also  is  Armosa.  You  would  find  .lean  Bach  Sisley  and 
Baronne  Piston  de  St.  Cyr  superior  in  <|uality  of  blossom 
and,  we  think,  equally  as  showy  as  the  common  China. 
Comtesse  de  Cayla  is  a  very  effective  colour,  a  rich  coppery 
.carmine,  and  its  growth  is  erect  and  vigorous. 


advantage  of  every  flne  day  to  ventilate  freely  leaving  a 
little  air  on  the  house  front  and  back  all  night  (as  long  as 
there  is  warmth  in  the  pipes).  If  the  foliage  and  branches 
are  very  crowded,  have  some  of  the  weakest  cut  out,  m 
order  to  permit  a  freer  circulation  of  air  among  the  truit 
and  branches. 
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Puffball  (S.  J-  Sa}nii-rs).— The  fungus  you  sent  is  not 
a  Trutlle,  but  one  of  the  Pulf  balls  belonging  to  the  genus 
Bovista.  I  am  not  certain  whether  it  is  edible  or  not.— 
c.  .S.  S. 

Books  on  gardening  (vl.  A/.,  Brighton).- A  good 
book  on  gardening  for  a  boy  is  "Gardening  Made  Easy 
(Cnuntrii  Life  Library),  post  tree  Is.  3d.,  which  may  be 
obtained  at  this  office.  A  very  useful  book  specially 
devoted  to  vegetables  is  "  Vegetable  Culture.'  published 
by  Macmillan  and  Co.,  London,  price  Is.  An  excellent  book 
for  beginners  is  "Gardening  for  Beginners,"  price  l-2s.  lid. 
post  free,  also  obtainable  from  Country  Li/e  Office. 

Aspapagus  plants  seeding  (B.  C.  /'.).- We 
take  It  that  you  refer  to  the  words  "that  Asparagus 
should  never  be  allowed  to  seed,"  that  the  seeds  which 
may  drop  on  the  bed  should  not  be  allowed  to  grow  in  a 
haphazard  way  among  the  permanent  plants,  thereby 
choking  and  weakening  their  growth.  The  answer  is 
certainly  not.  By  this  process  the  bed  would  soon  be 
fllled  with  small,  weak  roots,  producing  only  small  and 
inferior  growth  of  little  value. 

Mice  and  bulbs  (A'.  E.  r.).-Seeing  that  red  lead 
dusted  over  Peas  keeps  them  safe  from  mice,  why  not  try  it 
with  bultis  before  planting  them.  Damp  the  bulbs,  then 
put  them  into  the  ground  (or  Bbre  if  in  bowls)  and  lightly 
dust  with  the  red  lead.  A  liberal  dusting  with  soot  should 
also  act  as  a  deterrent.  Still  mice  are  very  voracious 
where  bulbs  are  concerned.  Also  set  traps  baited  with 
pieces  of  bulbs  or  cheese  or  meat.  The  ordinary  flgure- 
of-four  trap,  a  slate  or  tile  set  up  with  trap  supports  to 
fall  when  thrown,  on  to  another  slate  or  tile,  is  one  of  the 
best  to  catch  mice.  Failing  these,  set  ordinarj'  spring 
traps  to  catch  them  alive. 

Salt  fop  mossy  lawns  (Salt:— Vic  have  not 
heard  or  read  of  salt  being  advised  as  a  dressing  for  mossy 
lawns  No  doubt  it  would,  il  freely  used,  destroy  the 
moss  but  it  would  kill  the  grass  also.  Possibly  you  may 
be  thinking  of  lawn  sand,  a  material  for  destroying  coarse 
weeds,  such  as  Plantains,  Daisies,  Dandelions,  &c.  This 
sand  sprinkled  on  these  broad-leaved  weeds  burns  them 
up  and  manures  the  grass.  A  good  way  to  deal  with 
mossy  lawns  is  to  tear  out  all  the  moss  possible  with  an 
iron  rake,  then  heavily  dress  the  lawn  with  quicklime, 
that  will  almost  entirely  destroy  the  moss.  Next  coat  the 
lawn  with  sifted  soil,  including  wood  ashes,  soot  and  well- 
decayed  manure. 

Names  of  Plants.-  R.  B.  X^Heeria  rosea. ^— 
J  F  C  (7.-Statice  sinuata  (blue),  S.  s.  var.  alba  (white), 

S    Bonduelli  (yellow). Rev.  t:  S.  L —Delphinium  con- 

solida. C.  if.— Boussingaultia  basseloides. B.  Pnull. 

— Boussingaultia  basseloides,  Sauromatum  guttatum. 

J  J.  Green.— .Juglans  nigra  (Black  Walnut). W.  Rob.'ion. 

—  Hwmaiithus  tigrinus. Nonvay.  —  The  Michaelmas 

Daisies  numbered  1  to  1-2  inclusive  were  so  shrivelled  that 
it  was  impossible  to  name  them;  they  are  diflicult  to  name 
even  when  perfect  specimens  are  sent.  The  others  are  as 
follows  :  13,  Helianthus  giganteus  ;  14,  H.  rigidus  ('.') ;  15, 
Pentstemon  la;vigatus ;  1(5,  Helianthus  rigidus ;  17,  Jlelissa 
ofMcinalis  variegata  ;    18,  Funkia  lancifolia  ;    10,  Anthemis 
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Chrysanthemum  Show. 
THE  sixteenth  annual  show  was  held  in  the  Dome  and 
Corn  Eschange,  Brighton,  on  the  .'.th  and  6th  inst.  Owing 
to  thi  National  Chrysanthemum  .Society's  show  taking 
place  on  one  of  the  days,  there  were  few  exhibits  from  the 
trade.  Despite  the  loss  of  thi.s  feature,  a  grand  display 
was  nevertheless  produced-  The  excellence  and  quality  of 
the  exhibits  throughout  showed  a  marked  improvement 
on  previous  years,  especially  in  the  premier  classes,  the 
awards  in  which  were  as  follows : 

Group  of  Chrysanthemums  arranged  for  quality  and 
effect  in  a  circle  12  feet  in  diameter:  First,  Mr.  A.  .1. 
Blake,  gardener  to  Dr.  Tulk-Hart,  Totteridge,  Dyke  Road, 
Brighton  ;  second,  Mr.  G.  Sims,  gardener  to  E.  A.  Wallis. 
Esq.,  Sunnyside,  Lewes  Road,  Brighton  ;  third,  Mr.  Edwaid 
•lones,  gardener  to  Mr.  Harry  Young,  Withdean  Grange, 
Brighton.  Group  of  Chrysanthemums  (open  to  gentlemen's 
gardeners  and  amateurs  only! :  First,  Mr  George  Mann, 
gardener  to  .T.  Dudiiey,  Esq.,  East  Hill  House,  Portslade ; 
second,  Mr.  George  Bennett,  gardener  to  P.  H.  Bayer, 
Esq.,  Withdean,  Brighton. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  Begonias,  pots  not  to  exceed 
8  inches,  Mr.  .1.  E.  Hickson,  gardener  to  the  Key.  F.  S 
Sclater,  Newick  Park,  .Sussex,  secured  first. 

Collection  of  Orchids  arranged  with  Fema  or  other 
foliage  plants :  First,  Mr.  W.  Hill,  Ryder,  Keymer. 
Cut  Blooms. 
Thirty-six  .Japanese  Chrysanthemums,  not  less  than 
twenty-four  varieties  :  First,  Mr.  .1.  Harris,  gardener  to 
Colonel  C.  P.  Henty,  Avisford,  Arundel ;  second,  Mr.  H. 
Bassett,  gardener  to  Mrs.  T.  B.  Haywood,  Woodhatch 
Lodge,  Reigate ;  third,  Mr.  G.  Hunt,  gardener  to  Mr. 
Pantia  Ralli,  Epsom.  With  the  first  prize  went  a  hand- 
some silver  bowl  and  the  society's  si.ver  medal.  Mr. 
Harris's  collection  contained  such  varieties  as  Mr.  F.  S 
Vallis,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Lee,  Reginald  Vallis,  Bessie  Godfrey. 
Miss  Elsie  Foulton,  Valerie  Greenham,  Mrs.  Knox,  Mrs 
H.  Davis,  Charles  Weeks,  Lady  Conyers,  Leigh  Park 
Wonder,  Walter  Jinks,  d'c. 

Twenty-flve  Japanese  distinct :  First,  Mr.  Charles  Earl, 
gardener  to  A.  E.  D'Avigdor  Goldsmid,  Esq.,  Tonbridge ; 
second,  Mr.  C.  J.  Dicker,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  Miss  Canning, 
Frant  Court,  Sussex  ;  third,  Mr.  .1.  E.  Hickson. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  sent  an  excellent 
collection  of  fruit  (silver-gilt  medal).  The  Bamhani 
Nurseries,  Limited,  Barnhani,  Sussex,  also  ex'  ibited  fruit 
(silver  medal).  Sir  Jeremiah  Colnian,  Bart  (gardener,  Mr. 
Bound),  was  awarded  a  gold  medal  for  Orchids. 


Fruits  fOP  south  wall  (Poppyland).^ 

Almost  any  kind  of  hardy  fruit  will  .succeed  in ^... „..,, „,  „      v      t,  .     - 

such  a  position,  especially  as  you  -«  situated  m  -'^"^  ™r.  dUcordea ;  ^^J'^^^f^^^^^i 
so  famous  a  fruit-growing  county  and  also  that  ^;^^„^.,^^^„^^^ .  jj,  Rose  Jlarie  van  Houtte  ;  20,  Aster 
your  soil  is  good.  The  Peach  or  Nectarine 
would  succeed  excellently  and  so  would  the 
Apricot  and  the  Plum,  but  as  you  seem  to  have 
a  preference  for  the  Pear  you  cannot  select  a 
better  variety  than  the  one  you  suggest,  Doyenne 
■du  Comice.  Should  you  after  all  elect  to  plant 
one  of  the  other  fruits  mentioned  we  may  say 
that  the  best  Peach  to  plant  would  be  Stirling 
Castle,  the  best  Nectarine  Lord  Napier  and  the 
best  Plum  Denniston's  Superb  Gage.  Whichever 
you  plant  the  ground  to  the  extent  of  two  square 
yards  should  be  trenched  '2*  feet  deep,  taking 
!away  the  bad  subsoil  and  adding  one  barrow-load 
of  turfy  soil  and  the  same  of  rotten  manure, 
also  one  peck  of  bone-dust  and  the  same  of  lime, 
mixing  altogether  as  the  work  of  trenching 
proceeds.  Choose  a  two  year  old  fan-trained 
tree  of  whatever  kind  you  plant. 

Gpape  'Vine  {A.  K.  P.).—U  the  Vine  border  is 
within  the  house,  artificial  manures  will  be  best;  but 
where  the  roots  have  access  to  an  outside  border,  either 
wholly  or  in  part,  a  mulching  of  animal  manure  should  be 
given  each  autumn.  Bone-meal  is,  of  course,  excellent  if 
slow  in  its  action,  and  a  better  manure  for  your  purpose 
will  be  Thomson's  Vine  and  Plant  Manure.  Directions  for 
its  use  either  accompany  the  manure  or  may  be  had  on 
application.  From  experience  we  know  this  to  be  an 
excellent  and  safe  manure. 

Figs  bursting  (C  E.  L.).-Over-watering  no  doubt 
would  contribute  towards  causing  the  bursting  and  con- 
sequent decay  of  the  fruit  at  the  end  ;  but  the  chief  cause, 
■we  think,  has  been  a  too  damp  and  close  atmosphere.  To 
stop  the  mischief,  have  more  heat  in  the  pipes  and  take 


umbellatus  ;  27,  28,  29,  30  and  31,  Phlox  paniculata  (garden 
varieties);  :j2,Poterium officinale;  33, Miscanthus sinensis ; 
34,  Heuchera  micrantha ;    35,  cannot  name  ;    36,  Dahlia 
seedling  ;  37,  Solidago  velutina. 
Names   of  fpuit.— i^.    G.    Becker.— I,    Margil ;   2, 

Court  Pendu  Plat. Mrs.  Broailwell.— The  large  fruit  is 

Newton  Wonder ;  the  small  fruit,  one  of  the  small  varie- 
ties of  Pyrus  floribunda. W.  Smirfc—Withington  Fill- 
basket. Piuded —Hereford    Beaufln. W    E.   G.-l, 

New  Hawthornden  ;  2,  Reiiiette  du  Canada  ;  3,  Round 
Winter  Nonesuch;    4,   Schoolmaster;    6,  Lemon  Pippin. 

F   C— 1,  Christmas  Pearmain  ;  2,  Court  of  Wick  ;  3, 

Stamford  Pippin  ;  4,  Hawthornden  ;  5,  Tower  of  Glamis ; 
6,  Beurri  Sterckmans  ;  7,  Beurri  d'.A.njou  ;  8,  Broom  Park. 

Itom.—l.  Beurri5  d'Amanlis  ;  2,  Beurri  Did  ;  3,  Mare- 

chal  de  la  Cour ;  4,  rotten  ;  5,  Baronne  de  Jlello  ;  6, 
Gravenstein;    7,  Sugarloaf;    8,   Beinette  du  Canada;    9, 

Boston     Russet ;    10,    Allen's    Everlasting. II  tlham 

Godwin.— 1,  Beurrii  Sterckmans  ;  2,  Fertility ;  3,  Marie 
Guise  ;  4,  Winter  Nelis  ;  0,  Marie  Louise  d'Uccle ;  6, 
Beurrd  Hardy ;  7,  Beurrd-  Bachelier  ;  8,  Beurrc  Duniont; 

9,  Easter  Beurre  ;   Apple,  John  Apple. Twenty  Years' 

Subsr.riher.—\,  Cox's  Pomona ;  2,  Blenheim  Orange ;  3, 
Golden  Harvey  ;  4,  Lewis  Incomparable  ;  S,  Smart's  Prince 
Arthur  ;  6,  Bismarck  ;  7,  Striped  Beaufln  ;  8,  Cobham  ;  9, 
Hereford  Beaufln  ;  10.  not  recognised;  11,  Calville  Rouge. 

H.    G.    T.—\,  Lady  Henniker;   2,  Golden  Noble;   3, 

Lord  Derby  ;  4,  Winter  Peach  ;  6,  Emperor  Alexander  ;  6, 
Striped  Beaufln  ;  7,  Dutch  Mignonne ;  8,  Dumelows  Seed- 
ling ;  9,  Hambling's  Seedling ;  10,  Ecklinville  Seedling ; 
11,  Pear  Beurr*  d'Anjou  ;  12.  Pear  Nouvelle  Fulvie  ;  13, 
Pear  DovenniS  du  Comice  ;  14,  Pear  Josephine  de  Malines. 

.J.   W.  C.—\,  Hawthornden;  2,  Tower  of   Glamis;   3 

and  4.  Blenheim  Orange  ;  5,  Stirling  Castle  ;  6,  Ecklinville 
Seedling;  7,  Hamhledon  Deux  Ans;  8,  Rihston  Pippin  ;  9, 
Stamford  Pippin ;  10,  Hollandbury  ;  11,  Allen's  Ever- 
lasting;    12,   Hall  Door. ir.  Hobby.— 1,  St.   Luke;   2, 

Pitmaston  Duchess;  3,  Marie  Louise  d'Uccle. 


READING  &   DISTRICT  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

THERE  was  an  exceedingly  large  attendance  of  members 
at  the  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  above  association,  held 
in  the  Abliey  Hall.  The  subject  for  the  evening  was 
"  Sweet  Peas,"  and  was  ably  introduced  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
House  of  Coombe,  Bristol,  a  well-known  and  successful 
grower  and  exhibitor.  The  lecturer  referred  to  the  great 
popularity  of  the  Sweet  Pea,  as  evidenced  by  the  magnifl- 
cent  shows  now  held  by  the  National  Sweet  Pea  and  other 
societies,  and  then  went  on  to  enumerate  the  many  reasons 
why  the  flowers  have  fascinated  all  interested  in  gardening. 
The  principal  are  :  The  wide  range  of  colour,  softness  and 
delicacy  of  flower,  adaptibility  to  artiBcial  light,  habit  of 
growth,  lasting  propensities  in  water,  natural  graceful 
pose  of  blooms,  thus  easy  to  arrange,  and  the  seed  is  within 
the  reach  of  everyone  and  will  grow  anywhere.  Then 
followed  details  as  to  culture,  such  as  the  preparation 
of  the  soil  and  position,  chemical  manures,  mulching, 
watering,  time  of  sowing,  sowing  in  pots,  thinning,  staking, 
&c  The  lecturer  flnis'hed  by  giving  a  list  of  the  best 
varieties  in  their  respective  coloui-s,  dividing  them  in  two 
sections— the  old  fashioned  type  (closed  keel)  and  the  new 
style  (Spencer  family  type,  open  keel).  Mr.  House  occupied 
about  an  hour  and  a  quarter  in  delivering  his  lecture,  yet  a 
forty-flve  minutes'  sharp  and  animated  discussion  followed, 
sustained  by  Messrs.  Turnham,  Hinton,  Exler,  Powell, 
Alexander,  Durward,  Fry,  Foster  and  Harris,  ilany  points 
were  debated,  one  of  the  chief  and  most  important  being 
the  extraordinary  bud  dropping  that  took  place  early  in 
the  season.  Apples  and  Pears  were  exhibited  in  splendid 
condition  by  Mr.  W.  Mabbot,  The  Gardens,  Hillside, 
Reading  (thirty-two  dishe-  of  fruit),  and  by  Mr.  G.  Tovey, 
The  Gardens,  Leighton  Park  (seven  dishes,  the  fruit  being 
of  large  size).    Eight  new  members  were  elected. 

LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  committee  of  the  above  association  wish  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  members  to  the  series  of  readings  and 
discussions  which  have  been  arranged  for  the  forthcoming 
winter  session  :  November  9,  "  Floral  Decoration  of  the 
Mansion,"  Mr.  E.  F.  Hazelton,  The  Gardens,  Knowsley, 
Prescot;  December  14,  "A  Night  among  the  Ferns, 
Mr.  J.  Hathaway.  Curator,  Hesketh  Park,  Southport ; 
February  1,  "  Some  Hardy  Garden  Flowers,"  Mr.  Harry 
Curtis,  Victoria  Park,  Widnes  ;  ifarch  7,  "  The  Cultivation 
of  Tree  and  iMalmaison  Carnations,"  Mr.  B.  Ashton,  Lathoni 
Gardens,  (irniskirk  „ 

Essays.- Two  prizes  (Kl  Is.  and  10s.  Cd.),  are  offered  by 
the  committee  to  under  garoeners  for  essays  on  the 
following  subject:  "The  Cultivation  and  Rotation  of 
Kitchen  Garden  Crops  for  Twelve  Months." 

The  Common  Hall.  3,  Hackiiis  Hey,  off  Dale  Street, 
Liverpool  has  been  again  engaged,  and  the  meetings  will 
be  held  at  that  address  on  the  dates  mentioned,  which  arc 
Saturday  evenings. 
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BDlTORIALi    NOTICBS. 

Every  department  of  horticulture  is  represented  in  The 
Garden,  and  the  Editorinvites  readers  to  send  in  questions 
relating  to  matters  xipon  which  they  wish  advice  from, 
competent  authorities.  With  that  object  he  ivishes  to  make 
the  "Answers  to  Correspondents"  cohtmns  a  conspicuous 
feature,  and,  when  queries  are  printed,  he  hopes  readers 
will  kindly  give  enquirers  the  benefit  of  their  assistaiice. 
All  communicatio^is  must  be  written  clearly  on  one  side 
only  of  the  paper,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Garden,  accompanied  by  name  and  address  of  the  sender. 


The  Editor  welcome  photographs,  articles  and  notes, 
but  he  will  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  return.  All 
reasonable  care,  however,  will  be  taken,  and,  where  stamps 
are  enclosed,  he  will  endeavour  to  return  non-accepted 
contributioTis. 


As  regards  photographs,  if  payment  be  desired,  the 
Editor  asks  that  the  price  required  for  reproduction  be 
plainly  stated.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  only 
the  actual  photographer  or  ovnier  of  the  copyright  will  be 
treated  with. 


The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  return  of  artistic 
or  literary  contributioTis  which  he  may  not  be  able  to  use, 
and  the  receipt  of  a  proof  must  not  be  taken  as  evidence 
Chat  an  article  is  accepted.  Publication  in  The  Gardeh 
will  alo7ie  be  recognised  as  acceptance. 


Offices:  SO,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

(First  Prhe  Essai/.) 
BLOOiMs   FOR   Exhibition. 

HE  cultivation  of  Ohrysantheuiunis 
for  exhibition  may  be  fairly  said  to 
have  passed  the  experimental  stage 
and  become  almost  one  of  the  exact 
sciences,  and  it  is  possible  for  a 
beginner,  by  carefully  following 
cultural  directions,  to  grow  (piite  creditable 
blooms  at  a  first  attempt.     To  begin  with 

The  Cittincs. 

These  are  iiLserted  in  December.  They  should 
be  sturdy,  dark  green,  short-jointed  shoots,  taken 
from  suckers  as  far  off  the  parent  stem  as  possibhi. 
Avoid  stem  cuttings,  which  are  apt  to  produce 
flower-buds.  Take  them  off  about  3  inches  in 
length,  trim  squarelj'  below  a  leaf-joint  and 
insert  singly  into  -ii-imh  pots  in  a  light  compost 
of  leaf-mould,  loam  and  silver  sand,  allowing  a 
little  of  the  sand  to  run  down  into  the  hole  made 
for  the  reception  of  the  cutting,  to  lessen  the 
chance  of  its  damping  at  the  base.  Insert  firmly, 
label  and  give  a  sprinkling  of  water  to  complete 
the  operation.  The  cuttings  may  then  be  placed 
on  the  stage  of  a  cool  house  under  hand-lights  or 
in  a  cold  frame  kept  tightly  closed.  In  either 
case  frost  should  be  excluded.  It  may  not  kill 
the  J'oung  plant,  but  it  at  least  acts  as  an  undesir- 
able check  to  growth.  Nevertheless,  the  other 
extreme  of  coddling  or  forcing  should  be  carefully 
avoided.  The  Chrysanthemum  should  be  grown 
as  hardilj-  as  possible  within  the  limits  of  safety 
from  actual  frost. 

POTTINi;    (].N     THE    Cl'TTINOS. 

In  about  six  weeks  the  cuttings  will  be  rooted, 
and  some  time  during  Fel>ruary  should  be  shiftecl 
on  into  3-inch  pots,  using  as  a  compost  one  slightly 
heavier  than  that  used  for  striking  the  plants  : 
it  should,  however,  be  still  light  and  open. 
Watering  must  be  carefully  attended  to  at  all 
times,  and  as  lengthening  days  bring  milder 
weather  the  plants  should  l)e  freely  exposed  to 
the  air  during  thedaj'onall  favourable  occasions, 
and  should  never  be  allowed  to  become  dry  at  the 
roots.  It  is  by  careful  and  systematic  attention  to 
small  details  tliat  success  will  be  attained  rather 
than  by  depending  too  largely  upon  constant  \ 
applications  of  manure.  After  about  six 
weeks  the  plants  will  be  ready  for  a  further 
move  into  (5-ineh  or  4i-inch  pots,  according  to 
size,  and  the  soil  may  now  lie  made  a  little  heavier 
and  a  handful  of  bone-meal  mixed  with  each 
potful.  The  lights  should  be  off  the  frames  all 
day  now  and  only  put  on  at  night  if  frost 
threatens.  For  the  final  potting,  at  about  the 
end  of  May,  S-inch  or  10-inch  pots  may  be  used, 
and  the  following  compost  will  prove  useful :  , 
Two  parts  turfy  loam  (not  broken  up  too  small), 
one  part  of  partly  decayed  horse  manure,  a  little 
soot  and  some  broken -up  oyster  shells. 

At  the  Final  Pottiko 
these  points  should  be  borne  in  mind.      1.  Ensure  \ 
thorough  drainage,  crock   the  pot  carefully,  and  j 
put  a  handful  oi  ipiarter-inch  bones  at  the  bottom  ' 


of  the  pot.  2.  Pot  firmly  ;  the  soil  should  be 
rammed  down  tightly  and  evenly  to  ensure 
steady  growth  and  uniform  and  thorough  ripen- 
ing of  the  wood.  3.  Allow  about  l.\  inches  from 
the  rim  of  tlie  pot  for  watering  and  a  top-dressing 
in  August,  which  should  consist  of  the  same 
material  as  the  potting  soil,  with  the  addition  of 
a  small  amount  of  some  approved  fertiliser.  On 
the  completion  of  potting,  the  plant  should  be 
placed  ill  the  open,  choosing  a  position  in  the 
full  sunshine  awaj'  from  trees,  shrulis  or  walls, 
which  would  interfere  with  the  due  circulation 
of  air  and  hinder  sturdy  growth. 

I  Stake  Each  Plant  Cakefullv 

and  tie  the  stakes  to  wires  strained  on  posts  to 
prevent  their  being  blown  oxer  by  strong  winds. 
If  Bamboo  canes  are  used,  till  in  the  hollow  top 
with  a  bit  of  clay,  or  it  ma\'  become  a  nesting- 
place  for  earwigs.  A  tile  placed  under  each 
plant  will  prevent  the  entrance  of  worms  and  the 
egress  of  roots.  As  growth  proceeds  the  shoots 
will  need  frequent  tying  to  prevent  injury  from 
wind.  Always  keep  the  shoots  upright.  With 
regard  to  their  number,  three  on  a  well-grown 
plant  are  suffioient,  and  these  should  be  selected 
from  the  strongest  at  the  time  the  first  bud 
forms,  usually  during  May.     The  niceties  of 

■Stoppini;  and  Timing 
are  beyond  the  scope  of  a  general  paper  like 
this.  Having  chosen  three  shoots,  remove  all 
others,  whether  formed  at  the  same  time  or 
subsequently.  Any  suckers  thrown  up  from  the 
roots  should  also  be  taken  off'.  Water  carefully, 
giving  plenty  when  reipiired  and  withholding  it 
till  the  hollow  sound  of  the  pot  when  struck 
demonstrates  its  actual  need.  A  syringing  o\'er- 
head  on  the  afternoons  of  sunny  days  helps  to 
keep  the  foliage  fresh  and  bright.  When  the 
pots  are  full  of  roots  a  little  soot  water  (one 
bushel  of  soot  to  a  40-gallon  cask  of  water)  twice 
or  three  times  a  week  will  be  helpful,  giving  as 
an  alternative  a  weak  solution  of  guano  and 
alternating  with  clear  water.  With  regard  to 
stimulants,  little  and  often  should  be  the  rule. 
The  flowering-buds  will  appear  some  time  during 
August  and  should  be  •'  taken  ''  by  the  removal  of 
the  lateral  growths  which  form  round  them. 

Housing  the  Plants. 
Towards  the  end  of  September  the  plants  must 
be  housed,  and  any  that  present  forward  buds 
should  be  put  under  shelter  earlier.  Many  a 
good  flower  is  spoilt  by  damping  in  consequence 
of  neglect  to  afford  timely  shelter  from  heavy 
dews  and  early  autumn  mists.  The  house  must 
have  at  all  times  abundant  ventilation,  both  at 
top  and  sides,  and  it  should  be  the  cultivator's 
aim  to  secure  a  warm,  dry,  buoyant  atmosphere 
by  the  aid  of  open  ventilators  and  plentj'  of  fire- 
heat.  (Greater  attention  to  watering  is  now 
necessary  ;  the  plants  will  not  require  so  much 
and  should  be  watered  early  in  the  day.  Stimu- 
lants may  be  continued  right  up  to  the  maturing 
of  the  flower,  and,  as  unfolding  of  the  petals 
proceeds,  care  should  be  taken  to  maintain  the 
bloom  in  an  upright  position,  well  supported,  if 
need  be.  by  a  piece  of  cane  or  stick  tied  to  the 
stem  to  keep  it  from  snapping  off  by  its  own 
weight.       Insect   pests    affect    Chrysanthemums 
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like  other  plants.  In  the  earlier  stages  cater- 
pillars and  green  fly  are  troulilesome,  also  the 
leaf-boring  maggot.  Dust  the  points  of  the  shoots 
frequently  with  Tobaeco  powder,  and  when  the 
plants  are  housed  fumigate  two  or  three  times 
with  XL  All  Vaporiser.  Earwig.s  are  much 
attracted  by  the  \oung hiids,  and  may  be  trajjped 
h\-  pieces  of  Bean-stalk  tied  to  the  plant,  and 
when  they  are  housed  may  be  searched  for  after 
dark  with  a  hand-lamp  and  a  pair  of  forceps. 

Decorative  Varieties. 
The  directions  given  above  for  the  production 
of  exhibition  blooms  apply  in  general  terms  to 
the  culture  of  decorative  varieties,  but  as  the 
aim  of  the  cultivator  i.s  not  to  produce  these  very 
large  blooms,  but  several  moderate-sized  ones, 
the  formation  of  shoots  may  be  encouraged  by 
pinching  out  the  point  of  the  stem  in  May, 
retaining  several  shoots,  and  again  pinching  these 
shoots  after  they  have  made  about  si,K  weeks' 
growth.  The  shoots  shoukl  be  well  tied  out  to 
admit  light  and  air  freely  to  each,  and,  if  fairly 
large  flowers  are  required,  each  stem  shoidd  only 
be  allowed  to  mature  one  bud,  the  central  one  in 
each  case  being  retained.  Liquid  manure  maj' 
be  given  as  for  the  exhibition  blooms.  The 
Chrysanthemum  is  at  all  times  a  gross  feeder, 
and  pays  well  for  indulgence  in  this  respect. 

Plants  for  Flowekinc  Oct  of  Loobs 
may  be  obtained  either  from  cuttings  or  old 
stools.  In  the  latter  case,  not  more  than  three 
or  four  growths  should  be  retained  on  each  plant, 
or  they  may  become  inconveniently  crowded  later 
on.  .Still,  the  wonderful  plants  one  sometimes 
sees  in  cottage  gardens  where  the  roots  are  left 
undisturbed  may  caiise  reflection  as  to  the  advan- 
tage of  too  rigid  a  thinning.  Plants  grown  from 
cuttings  should  be  put  out  in  April  in  ground 
which  has  been  well  and  deeply  dug,  enriched 
with  turfy  loam  if  needful  and  liberally  manured. 
An  open,  sunny  position  should  be  selected,  and 
if  at  all  drj',  abundance  of  water  supplied  during 
the  growing  season,  and  with,  later  on,  a  little 
stimulant  added.  Tlie  plants  may  be  pinched 
twice  during  the  early  summer  to  induce  the 
formation  of  side  shoots  and  a  consequently 
enhanced  wealth  of  bloom,  and  they  should  be 
staked  and  tied  out  early — and  judiciously,  not 
bunched  up  together,  so  that  each  individual 
flower  may  have  a  chance  of  developing.  A  well- 
grown  group  of  earlj'-flowering  Chrysanthemums, 
with  a  background  of  Michaelmas  Daisies,  and 
surrounded  by  the  varied  tints  of  autumn 
foliage,  is  a  veritable  revelation  to  those  who 
have  not  realised  the  beauty  of  the  "  autumn 
c|ueen"  in  her  most  entrancing  guise. 

I  have  purposely  omitted  a  list  of  varieties. 
These  are  so  constantly  changing  that  a  would- 
be  cultivator  can  obtain  all  necessary  informa- 
tion from  a  current  catalogue,  or,  l)etter  still,  a 
visit  to  the  collection  of  any  of  the  well-known 
specialists  when  the  plants  are  in  bloom. 

Oakii-ood,  Wulton-on-Thames.        A.  Mason. 


PRIZES  FOR  GARDENERS. 

OCTOBER   COMPETITION— AWARDS. 
The  first  prize  of    four   guineas   is  awarded   to 
A.  Mason,  Oakwood,  Walton-on  Thames. 

The  second  prize  of  two  guineas  to  W.  P. 
Wood,  The  (iardens,  Oaklands  Court,  St.  Peters, 
Kent. 

The  third  prize  of  one  guinea  to  James  McBae, 
Kthie  Castle  Gardens,  Arbroath,  N.B. 

The  fourth  prize  of  half-a-guinea  to  Helen  Colt, 
fi,  Adamson  Road,  South  Hampstead. 

This  competition  proved  a  most  popular  one, 
and  a  large  number  of  papers  were  sent  in.  Some 
of  the  following,  which  we  commend,  were  hardly 
inferior  to  the  prize- wiiming  essays :  David 
Berry,  E.  Beckett  {Wood.stoek),  W.  L.  Lavender, 
.lames  Day,  H.  Eavis,  C.  W.  Caulfleld,  .John 
Botley,  R.  Poulton,  E.  A.  West,  E.  Stenlake, 
W.  E.  Crayston,  W.  H.  Morton,  Ernest  French, 


John  Meager,  Frank  Lee,  W.  .1.  Druett,  W.  D. 
Besant,  Walter  Hookey,  H.  Humphrey,  A.  P. 
Gould,  S.  J.  Weeks,  H.  Stevens,  Gilbert  Cowan, 
(i.  W.  Sizer,  Edward  Collier,  G.  Wright,  Edwin 
Avery,  .Tames  Clark,  T.  Turner,  T.  Moore,  W.  .J. 
Fuller,  C.  Jenkins,  'I'.  Brayne,  T.  Thomas,  T. 
West,  .1.  Ingram,  H,  F.  Haggar,  J.  G.  Babington, 
W.  H.  Durose,  H.  H.  Milman,  J.  J.  Thoupe, 
W.  J.  \\e\oh,  W.  H.  Farr  and  A.  J.  Mabb. 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 


FORTHCOMING     EVENTS. 

November  '26.  —  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Exhibition  and  Meeting. 

November  28. — Royal  Horticultural  Societ3''s 
Colonial  Fruit  Show  (two  days). 

Flowers  outside  on  Novembep  11. 

It  is  not  often  that  one  can  cut  Lilium  auratum 
and  L.  laneifolium  in  quantity  so  late  in  the 
season.  Of  Roses,  we  have  cut  good  bowls  of 
blooms  of  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  which  ha\'e 
been  especially  fine ;  t'arnations,  I  >ahlias. 
Coreopsis  and  annuals  in  abundance  ;  and  Rasp- 
berry Belle  de  Fontenay  is  still  good.  Straw- 
berry  Vicomtesse    H^rieart   de    Thury    is    also 


the    late   .JAMES    HERBERT    VBITCH,  F.  L.  S. 

bearing  nice  fruit.  The  blue  Hydrangeas  are  as 
good  as  they  were  a  month  since  and  are 
perfectly  lovely.  The  Passion  Flower  is  still 
thick  with  flowers. — W.  A.  Cook,  Sussix. 

Mp.  James  Simpson.— General  regret 
is  felt  among  a  wide  circle  of  horticulturists  in 
general,  and  rosarians  in  particular,  at  the 
approaching  departure  for  Victoria,  British 
Columbia,  of  Mr.  James  Simpson,  well  known  to 
many  as  the  head  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  James 
Simpson  and  Son,  Dundee.  Mr.  Simpson  has  all 
his  life  been  a  prominent  man  in  horticultural 
affairs,  from  the  time  of  entering  upon  his 
apprenticeship,  through  his  career  in  the 
Edinburgh  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  as  well  as 
since  he  began  business.  In  each  .sphere  he  did 
good  work,  as  was  recognised  by  his  brothers 
in  the  craft  when  he  was  appointed  president  of 
the  Dundee  Horticultural  Association  and  also 
of  the  Broughty  Ferry  Horticultural  Association. 
His  interest  in  Rose  growing  was  of  the  deepest 
kind,  and  his  success  has  been  proved  by  the 
notal>le  prizes  gained  by  the  firm  at  leading 
shows.  He  is  highly  esteemed,  and  his  departure 
will  leave  a  blank  in  Dundee  and  other  horti- 
cultural circles. 

Presentation.  —  At  a  meeting  of  the 
committee    of     the     Horticultural     Society     of 


Kirkmichael,  Dumfriesshire,  held  on  Friday,  the 
8th  inst.,  a  presentation  was  made  to  Mr.  G.  T. 
Rogerson,  who  has  acted  as  secretary  to  the 
society  for  the  past  year.  The  society  has  had 
a  most  successful  year,  with  the  result  that  its 
credit  balance  had  been  increased  from  £28  to 
£.32,  and  as  Mr.  Rogerson  would  not  take  the 
usual  honorarium,  the  committee  decided  to 
present  him  with  a  handsome  dressing-case  and 
a  pocket-book.  A  social  meeting  was  held  at 
Kirkland,  and  Mr.  Adam  Johnstone  made  the 
presentation  to  Mr.  Rogerson. 

Obituary       James    Herbert 

VeitCll,  F.L.S. — We  are  sorry  to  record  the 
death,  after  a  long  illness,  of  Mr.  James  Herbert 
Veitch,  nephew  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Veiteh,  head  of 
the  firm  of  Messrs.  .Tames  Veitch  and  Sons, 
Limited.  We  are  grieved  that  so  promising  a 
life  should  have  been  prematurely  closed,  but  all 
who  knew  Mr.  James  Veitch  must  have  felt  that 
of  recent  years  his  health  was  failing  rapidly. 
That  he  was  earnest  in  his  endeavours  there 
can  be  no  two  opinions,  and  a  deep  knowledge 
of  plant  life,  acquired  in  part  through  his 
interesting  travels,  soon  after  he  was  taken  into 
partnership,  was  of  great  service  in  after  years. 
We  greatly  treasure  the  book  before  us,  "A 
Traveller's  Notes,"  which  was  published  in  the 
June  of  1896,  and  was  the  record  of  the  author's 
travels  in  India,  the  Straits  Settlements,  .Japan, 
Corea,  the  Australian  Colonies  and  New  Zealand 
in  1891it.S.  "  This  tour,"  it  is  mentioned,  "  was 
undertaken  with  the  object  of  obtaining  a  more 
adequate  conception  of  the  vegetation  of  the 
regions  visited  than  can  be  gained  from  an 
accjuaintance  with  such  of  the  indigenous  plants 
as  are  cultivated  in  British  gardens  ;  also  to 
observe,  as  far  as  circumstances  permitted,  the 
conditions  under  which  those  plants  grow  in  their 
native  countries  ;  and  especially  to  endeavour 
to  ascertain  whether  our  gardens  could  be 
enriched  by  further  additions  from  the  wealth 
of  vegetation  with  which  those  regions  are 
favoured.''  These  notes  form  a  substantial  book 
of  21!(  pages  ;  it  is  beautifully  illustrated  and 
printed,  and  was  for  private  circulation  only. 
Upon  his  return  from  this  tour,  extending, 
as  we  have  mentioned,  from  1891  -  93,  Mr. 
.Tames  Veitch  began  his  work  for  the  firm, 
equipped  with  a  wider  view  of  life  than  falls  to 
the  share  of  most  men  on  the  outset  of  their 
career.  His  energy  was  remarkable,  and  his 
association  with  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson,  who  travelled 
for  the  firm,  in  Western  China,  collecting  new 
and  rare  species,  was  one  of  the  brightest  spots 
in  Mr.  Veitch's  business  life.  Wilson's  labours 
mark  an  era  in  the  history  of  horticulture  in  the 
twentieth  century,  and  already  many  of  the 
plants  he  collected  are  as  familiar  friends  as 
tho.se  introduced  a  century  ago.  Those  who 
attend  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Sooiet}'  regularly  will  have  learnt  something 
of  Mr.  Wilson's  remarkable  success,  and 
occasionally  a  group  is  shown  representative 
of  his  introductions  in  the  fulness  of  their 
beauty.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into 
details,  but  those  whose  interest  in  Messrs. 
Veitch's  plants  collected  from  China  is  more 
than  a  passing  fancy  should  dip  into  "  Hortus 
Veitchii,"  a  work  which  entailed  a  vast 
amount  of  labour  and  application.  This  was 
due  to  the  untiring  energj-  of  Mr.  Veitch, 
and  proved,  we  fear,  to  his  nervous  and 
excitable  temperament  the  beginning  of  the  end. 
After  the  publication  of  this  work  a  complete 
breakdown  in  health  compelled  Mr.  \'eitch  to 
retire  from  the  firm,  and  then,  as  recorded  at 
the  time,  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch  once  more 
resumed  control,  receiving  the  hearty  good 
wishes  of  all  who  knew  him  before  his  active 
work  ceased — a  rest  well  earned  after  years  of 
labour.  A  few  years  ago  Mr.  James  Veitch  was 
a  strong  supporter  of  all  the  gardening  charities, 
and  was  a  trustee  of  the  Horticultural  Club.  We 
sympathise  deeph'  with  his  widow  in  her  bereave- 
ment. The  funeral  took  place  on  Monda\'  last  at 
Exeter,  where  he  died. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  is  not  responsible  for  the   opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.) 


Best  Apples  fop   amateurs.— The 

writer  of  the  interesting  article  on  this  subject 
states  that  "it  is  unsatisfactory  to  reconiniend 
six  varieties,  owing  to  some  conditions  of  soil  or 
elimate,  or  both,  that  happen  to  suit  certain 
sorts  "  ;  and  therefore  it  is  with  some  diffidence 
that  the  following  suggestion  in  the  selection  of 
sorts  is  put  forth.  The  onlj-  one  of  the  six- 
selected  that  has  been  wrong,  as  far  as  experience 
from  this  locality  goes,  is  King  of  the  Pippins. 
The  trees  bear  well  enough,  but  the  fruits  have 
no  flavour  at  all.  Ribston  Pippin,  King  of 
Tompkin's  County  and  Margil  are  all  good.  The 
second  one  named  is,  as  may  be  guessed,  an 
American  Apple,  and  requires  a  year  or  two  to 
acclimatise,  but  is  of  first-rate  flavour.  D'Arcy 
Spice  is  another  late  dessert  variety,  but  not  a 
great  bearer  here  ;  it  does  better  in  Essex.  I  do 
not  know  St.  Edmund's  I'ippin.  Cox's  Orange 
is  Ike  Apple  ;  Allington,  not  so  good  in  flavour  ; 
Lane's  Prince  Albert  always  has  a  crop  ;  and 
Bramley's  Seedling  is  a  fine  cooker  when  it  bears. 
It  is  four  years  before  it  makes  a  beginning. 
Newton  Wonder  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  good 
a  cooker,  begins  early  and  is  hardly  ever  without 
a  crop,  besides  being  of  a  much  better  colour. 
Of  Mr.  Gladstone,  Lady  Henniker  and  Lad}- 
iSudeley  much  might  be  written.  These  remarks 
only  apply  to  this  locality  and  to  broad-leaved 
Paradise  stocks. — H.  V.  Edw.\kds,  Mite  Ash, 
Derby. 

A  E^ood  fpuit  tpee  wash.— A  short 

time  since  you  kindly  mentioned  my  Fruit  Tree 
Wash  that  had  considerably  aided  in  producing 
the  cleanest-skinned  Apples  in  the  great  show. 
This  solution  has  now  been  used  and  found 
excellent  in  killing  mealy  bug,  red  spider,  rust 
on  Chrysanthemums  and  Carnations,  and  its 
effects  are  marvellous,  and  will  make  flower  and 
plant  culture  considerably  easier.  Had  I  not 
personally  seen  its  good  effects,  I  should  have 
doubted  its  praises  from  others.  I  see  in  your 
issue  of  the  2nd  inst. ,  mention  is  made  of  mealy 
bug  in  Vinery  and  recommending  a  remedy.  I 
should  like  to  present  free  of  charge  to  the 
enquirer  a  gallon  of  our  Tree  Wash,  so  that  you 
could  have  the  opinion  of  an  independent  party 
as  to  its  eflicacy.  I  intend  to  make  much  of  it  ; 
it  is  non-poisonous,  and  it  also  acts  as  a  fertiliser. 
It  caused  ray  mouldy  Verbenas  to  grow  into  a 
lovely  spring-green  growth.  Our  Cactus  house 
(160  feet  by  15  feet)  one  man  with  his  knapsack 
sprayed  throughout  in  twenty  minutes,  and  as 
far  as  I  can  see  hardly  any  of  the  mealy  bug 
escaped.  It  is  also  cheap.  It  has  injured  nothing 
among  of  the  many  various  plants  we  have  tried 
it  on. — H.  Cannell,  Swanley. 

Chpysanthemum    exhibitions.  — 

Presumably  in  the  estimation  of  so  many  growers 
of  Chrysanthemums,  the  primary  object  in  view 
in  growing  plants  to  flower  finally  under  glass 
and  produce  one,  two  or  three  big  blooms,  is  that 
they  may  win  prizes.  That  may  or  may  not  be 
a  legitimate  reason  for  taking  such  great  trouble 
to  propagate,  grow  on,  pot,  put  out  of  doors, 
secure  and,  finally,  after  a  summer's  incessant 
care  and  attention,  to  house  the  plants  in  a  dense 
mass  and  get  them  to  bloom  in  October  and 
November.  But  if  all  such  blooms  won  prizes, 
some  excuse  for  the  practice  might  be  offered. 
As  it  is  myriads  of  flowers,  generally  very  fine 
also,  do  not  win  prizes  because  other  and  finer 
ones  excel  them,  therefore  the  grower  who  gets 
no  pecuniary  return  for  all  his  labour  seems  to 
be  playing  a  singularly  impotent  part.  Certainly 
Chrysanthemum  exhibitors  are  no  more  charge- 
able with  any  special  greed  for  money  than  are 
exhibitors  of  Roses,  Carnations,  Sweet  Peas, 
Dahlias  and  so  on  ;  that  goes  without  saying. 
But  in  no  case  when  the  flowers  named  are  out 


for  exhibition  is  there  that  wholesale  slaughter 
of  bloom  that  is  seen  when  Chrysanthemums 
housed  under  glass  are  cut  for  show.  With  these 
there  are  no  successional  flowers,  and  the  plants 
have  no  further  flower  use.  Just  recently  there 
has  been  rather  heated  discussion  as  to  the  merits 
of  low  boxes  in  which  to  stage  flowers  at  shows 
in  comparison  with  vases,  in  which  flowers  have 
to  be  shown  on  long  stems.  But  while  the  chief 
ground  of  complaint  against  the  latter  practice 
is  the  greater  cost  of  transit  of  flowers  to  shows, 
no  one  seems  grieved  if  in  the  vase  classes  more 
flowers  have  to  be  sacrificed  than  is  needed  in 
the  box  classes.  Were  competitors  growing  their 
plants  or  flowers  purely  as  their  own,  it  they 
choose  to  do  so  solely  to  cut  largely  and  for 
show  only  at  exhibitions,  that  would  be  their 
own  doing,  and  no  one  would  be  entitled  to 
object.  Still,  it  would  be  a  libel  on  floriculture  to 
describe  it  as  such.  There  is  not,  and  cannot  be, 
any  pure  floriculture  where  flowers  are  not  grown 
for  love  and  for  the  enjoyment  of  their  intrinsic 
beaut}'.  When  the  element 
only  of  pecuniary  gain  comes 
in,  then  flower  growing  and 
exhibiting  falls  low.  The  ease 
is  materially  different  when,  as 
is  so  largely  the  case,  exhibitors 
of  Chrysanthemums  grow  the 
plants  and  flowers  as  employees 
or  private  gardeners.  Then  the 
depletion  of  their  employer's 
flowers  in  the  lavish  wa}'  prac- 
tised seems  to  be  quite  inexcus- 
able. Were  the  flowers  left  on 
the  plants  for  employers  to 
enjoy,  some  good  reason  might 
be  furnished  for  devoting  so 
much  time,  labour  and  cost  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  plants 
over  several  months.  But  apart 
from  the  question  of  exhibiting, 
it  still  remains  doubtful 
whether  the  game  is  worth  the 
candle.  How  much  could  be 
done  with  that  time,  labour  Z.'/, 
and  cost  to  provide  other  ifif^ 
flowers,  which,  like  Tree  Car- 
nations, would  give  beauty  and 
pleasure  over  a  far  longer  period 
than  these  giant  Chrysanthe- 
mums endure. — D. 

The  white  garden 
at  Trusley  Manor, 
Derbyshire.  —  The 

arrangement  of  the  white  gar- 
den shown  in  The  Garden  of 
the  9th  inst.  was  the  idea  of 
Mrs.  Talbot  Coke.  It  is  made 
of  irregularly  -  shaped  beds 
between  the  kitchen  garden  A  good  winter 
wall  and  a  belt  of  trees,  chiefly 
Beech  and  Oak,  which  add  very 
much  to  the  effect  of  the  white  flowers.  It  is 
really  at  its  best  during  August,  September  and 
early  October,  and  the  flowers  we  have  out  at 
that  time  make  a  telling  feature.  In  the  early 
spring  we  have  white  Violas,  Crocuses,  the 
double  Alyssum  and  a  few  white  Rhododendrons 
in  the  middle  of  some  of  the  larger  beds.  Then 
comes  the  White  Broom,  which  makes  quite  a 
picture,  and  the  bright  green  foliage  of  the 
perennial  plants  that  will  bloom  later  to  make  a 
show  in  the  white  garden.  The  white  tree  Lupine 
White  Queen  made  a  grand  show  the  second 
year  from  seed,  and  the  scent  was  delicious  ; 
but,  unfortunately,  the  plants  were  injured 
by  frost  last  winter,  and  were  not  so  large  this 
year.  Also  we  have  some  very  fine  white  Phlox, 
which  show  up  well  with  such  things  as  Chry- 
santhemum maximum,  Edward  VII.  and  the 
Moon  Daisy  (uliginosum).  Some  of  the  annuals 
help  to  make  a  good  show,  such  as  the  Cand}'- 
tufts.  Stocks,  Asters  and  Godetias,  besides  a  host 
of  other  things  too  numerous  to  mention  here, 
which  help  to  make  a  white  garden.  —  E. 
Clements. 
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BRIGHT    WINTER  -  FLOWERING 
PLANTS. 

(Jacobinias.) 
A  LL  the  plants  mentioned  in  this  note  have 
/\  at  some  time  or  other  been  known  by 

/   %         different  names.     As  some  of  them 
/      \        are  still  grown  under  these  synonyms 
I         \      '"  gardens,  they  are  given  as  a  guide. 
Jacobinias  are  easily  grown,  a  suitable 
compost  consists  of  two  parts  loam,  one  part  leaf- 
mould  and  one  part  peat,  adding  sufficient  sand 
to  keep  the  soil  porous.     Propagation  is  carried 
on  by  means  of  cuttings  ;  those  of  the  winter- 
flowering  section  being  inserted   in  spring,   and 
the  summer-flowering  kinds   in  autumn.     They 
are  inserted  singly  in  small  pots  or  three  or  four 
round  the  sides  of  3i-ineh  (60  size)  pots.     The 
cuttings  soon  root  in  a  warm  frame.     The  plants 


FLOWERING   PLANT  (JACOBINIA  CHRYSOSTEPHANa). 
(Flowers  bright  orange  yellow.) 

must  be  encouraged  to  make  stout  growths,  as  it 
is  only  from  these  that  really  good  flowers  can 
be  obtained.  This  is  especially  the  ease  with  J. 
eooeinea  and  J.  ohrysostephana.  These  two 
sorts  make  better  flower  heads  if  the  cuttings 
are  grown  on  without  removing  the  points. 
Those  who  do  not  care  to  see  a  solitary  head  of 
flowers  grown  in  a  pot  should  grow  three  plants 
in  a  pot.  When  the  plants  are  well  established 
in  the  flowering  pots  (6-inch  or  7-inch),  they 
benefit  by  fairly  frequent  applications  of  weak 
liquid  manure.  The  following  are  all  worthy  of 
cultivation  for  the  decoration  of  the  conservatory 
or  greenhouse  : 

J.  chryKOstephana  (illustrated). — This  is  a  com- 
paratively old  garden  plant,  having  been  intro- 
duced nearly  forty  years  ago  from  Mexico.  Under 
the  name  of  Cyrtanthera  ohrysostephana  it  is 
figured  in  the  Bofanicaf  Magazine,  tab.  5,887.  At 
this  season  of  the  year  the  golden  yellow  heads  of 
flowers  are  very  welcome  and  last  in  perfection 
for  some  time.     The  leaves  are  a  deep  rich  green. 

J.  coccinea. — Like  the  latter  plant,  this  flowers 
during  the  winter  and  has  terminal  clusters  of 
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flowers  :  these  are  rich  scarlet  in  colour.  The 
plants  should  be  grown  in  the  intermediate  house, 
but  can  be  removed  to  the  greenhouse  when  in 
flower.  It  has  been  known  to  cultivators  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years. 

J.  ghieabrefjhIiana.—This  is  quite  distinct  from 
the  two  foregoing  species,  ha\nng  loose  panicles 
of  tubular  scarlet  flowers,  which  are  freely  pro- 
duced and  open  in  succession.  The  plants 
last  for  some  time  in  bloom  during  the  winter 
months  ;  a  Mexican  species.  The  old  name  of 
the  plant  is  Sericographis  ghiesbreghtiana. 

./.  magiiifica. — This  and  the  varieties  camea, 
pohliana  and  velutina  have  flowers  of  different 
shades  of  pink.  Tlie  usual  season  of  flowering  is 
in  summer,  but  by  propagating  at  several  seasons 
they  can  be  obtained  in  bloom  at  almost  any  time 
of  the  year.  The  plants  should  only  be  permitted 
to  produce  four  or  five  flower-heads.  As  these 
are  prone  to  develop  somewhat  irregularly  it  is  a 
good  plan,  fa  few  weeks  before  the  plants  are 
expected  to  flower,  to  stop  feeding  them  !witli 
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SOME    NEW    MONTBRETIAS. 

4   N   interesting   collection   of    Montbretias 

/\  was  recently  shown  before  the  Royal 

/  %  Horticultural    Society.     They   came 

/      \        from    Messrs.   R.    Wallace    and  Co., 

/         ^      Colchester,  but    some  of   the   newer 

varieties  were  raised  by  Mr.  Davison, 

gardener  to  Major  Petre,  Norwich.    The  ordinary 

tj'pe  of  ilontbretia  croeosmseflora  is  extensively 

grown  for  market,  but  the  newer  varieties  should 

prove  more  useful.    Among  those  I  have  noted  are 

Nelson,  orange  red,  with  a  yellow  base  to  petals  ; 

King  Edmumd,  yellow,  -nith  a  dark  bronzy  red 

at  base  ;  Lady  Hamilton,  golden  yellow,   with  a 

lironzy  shade  and  a  slight  marking  of  orange  red 

at   base.        The  above  gained  awards   of   merit 

from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.     Of  other 

sorts    noted,    most  'of    which   have    pre\nously 


1     J^. 


manure  water  for  \  fortnight.rjThis  3heck  to  the 
growths  causes  them  to  produce  flower-heads, 
which  i\ill  all  open  about  the  same  time.  Syn. 
Justieia  magnifica. 

J.  pauciflora. — This  is  an  old  plant,  better 
known  perhaps  as  Libonia  floribunda.  The  small 
tubular  flowers  are  red,  tipped  with  yellow. 
During  the  summer  months  this  and  J.  ghiesbregh- 
tiana can  be  grown  in  frames,  the  lights  being 
removed  during  favourable  weather. 

./.  X  penrhosieiisit. — This  is  a  hybrid  between 
the  last  named  and  J.  ghiesbreghtiana,  the  latter 
being  the  pollen  parent.  The  hybrid  is  about 
midway  between  the  two  parents.  A.  0. 

NERINE    F.    D.    GODMAN. 

The  Nerines  are  beautiful  bulbous  plants  for  the 
greenhouse,    and    simple    as    their    cultivation 
really   is,  they   are   not   very  generally  grown. 
Now  that  the  flowering  season  is  over  the  bulbs 
should  be  attended  to.     Remove  the  surface  soil 
and   replace  with   turfv  soil   with  which   some 
lime  rubble  and  a  little  artificial  manure  have 
been  mixed.    The  pots  in  which  they  are  growing 
should  be   placed  in  a  light  and  airy  position,  i 
Water  at  the  roots  must  be  given  sparingly.     The  | 
beautiful  new  Nerine,  of  which  we  give  an  illus- 
tration, is  called  F.  I).  Godman,  and  has  large  I 
flowers  of  salmon  rose  colouring.     When  recently  j 
shown  by    Mr.    F.   D.    Godman,    South   Lodge, 
Horsham,  it  was  given  an  award  of  merit.  | 


planted  out  early  in  the  year.  They  are  readily 
increased  by  ofJ'sets.  The  bulbs  are  sometimes 
grown  on  from  year  to  year  without  being  dis- 
turbed, but  they  get  weak,  and  it  well  repays  to 
pot  or  replant  everj-  season.  Montbretia  cro- 
eosmseflora first  came  from  M.  V.  Lemoine  of 
Nancy  and  was  grown  in  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  gardens,  Chiswick,  and  gained  a  first- 
class  certificate  in  1881.  Since  then  numerous 
varieties  have  been  raised.  Nurserymen  still 
retain  the  name  Montbretia,  but  I  find  botanists 
include  them  with  the  Tritonias.  A.  H. 


A  BEAUTirOL  NEW  NERINE. 


(V.iKIETY  r.    D.  GODMAN'.) 


(Flowers  salmon  rose  coloured.) 


received  awards,  were  Narvie,  yellow,  sliaded 
bronzy  red  ;  Germania,  orange  red,  very  deep 
colour  ;  Prometheus,  orange,  \"ith  blotch  at  base 
of  petals ;  Hereward,  amber  yellow  ;  King 
Edmund,  golden  yellow,  long  racemes ;  and 
Westwick,  orange,  with  bronzy  red  ring  and 
yellow  base.  A  long  list  of  other  pretty  varieties 
might  be  given,  for  they  are  now  numerous. 
Formerly  they,  were  confined  to  the  greenhouse, 
and  grown  in  pots  they  are  charming,  but  they 
do  quite  as  well  jn  a  sheltered  border.  A  rather 
light  sandy  loam  with  some  leaf-mould  or  well- 
decayed  stable  manure  and  good  drainage  will 
suit  them  well.  After  they  have  done  flowering 
they  may  be  dried  off  and  the  liulbs  repotted  or 


A    VALUABLE    HAEDY    PLANT. 

(GiLIA  COROXOPIFOLIA. ) 
This  handsome  plant  is  now  in  full  splendour, 
and  a  group  of  about  forty  affords  as  brilliant  a 
spectacle  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive,  even  rival- 
ling, in  their  glowing  scarlet,  a  colony  of  Lobelia 
fulgens  hard  by.  After  having  seen  it  at  one  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  fortnightly 
exhibitions  last  year  I  determined  to  procure  it, 
and  early  in  the  year  obtained  seeds.  It  is 
generally  classed  as  a  biennial,  but  with  me, 
much  to  my  surprise,  after  reading  Mr.  AUan 
Barraud's  note  on  page  147,  Vol.  LXX. ,  it  has 
proved  an  annual.  The  seeds  were  sown  in  heat 
early  in  the  year,  the  seedlings  pricked  out  and 
placed  in  single  pots  in  a  cold  house  in  March 
and  eventually  planted  out  in  May.  Mr.  Barraud 
complains  of  its  slow  growth,  but  with  me  it 
went  away  well  from  the  first,  and  in  August 
commenced  to  throw  up  its  flower-spikes.  These 
certainl3'  took  some  time  to  develop,  the  first  not 
coming  into  bloom  until  towards  the  end  of 
September.  The  plants  have  not  been  stopped 
since  they  commenced  growth,  and  some  are 
almost  5  feet  in  height.  Possibly  a  stopping, 
which  would  have  resulted  in  several  heads  of 
lesser  height  being  produced  by  the  plants, 
would  have  been  beneficial,  but  this  would  pro- 
bably have  delayed  their  flowering  season  until 
October.  It  is  an  exceptionalh'  brilliant  plant 
and  proiades  a  splendid  displa}'  in  the  herbaceous 
border  in  the  early  autumn.  Everj'one  who 
loves  bright  colours  in  the  garden  should  grow 
it,  as  its  intense  scarlet  tint  is  most  effective 
when  the  plants  are  grown  in  large  masses. 
Some  of  the  flower-heads  are  almost  1  foot  in 
height  and  nearly  (i  inches  through.  This  year 
I  shall  start  the  seeds  in  November  and  shall 
pinch  the  flower-shoots  as  soon  as  they  appear, 
and  hope  to  recount  m}'  experience  with  plants 
so  treated  the  next  autumn. 
South  Devon.  S.  W.  Fitzherbert. 


SENECIO   CLIVORUM. 

This  is  one  of  several  verj'  handsome  species  of 
Senecio  introduced  from  Central  and  Western 
China  within  the  last  ten  years  by  Messrs. 
Veitch  of  Chelsea  through  the  agency  of  their 
collector,  Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  an  extremely 
vigorous  plant,  and  increases  by  growth  of  the 
root-stock  very  rapidly,  while  from  a  single 
strong  specimen  hundreds  of  seeds  ean  be 
obtained  each  year.  The  leaves  are  verj'  large 
and  rounded,  many  of  them  being  16  inches  or 
more  across,  the  petioles  being  2  feet  or  more 
long.  The  inflorescences  are  in  the  form  of  large 
corymbs,  which  are  thrown  up  to  a  height  of 
from  3  feet  to  41  feet,  numerous  ones  springing 
from  one  plant.  Individual  flower  heads  are 
4  inches  or  so  across,  the  ray  florets  being  orange 
coloured  and  the  disc  brown.  It  succeeds  best 
when  planted  in  rich  loamy  soil  on  the  margin  of 
a  pond  or  stream  where  the  roots  are  always 
moist.  It  can,  however,  be  successfull}'  grown 
in  beds  in  the  open  ground  providing  plenty  of 
water  is  available  in  the  event  of  drj'  weather. 
At  Kew  it  may  be  found  in  several  positions,  a 
clump  being  noticeable  near  the  Lily  pond 
in  the  Arboretum  and  a  large  mass  16  feet 
or  so  across  near  the  Pagoda.  Both  have 
attracted  considerable  attention  since  the  middle 
of  July.  W.  U. 
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COLOURED     PLATE. 

PLATE    1837. 


THE    NEW    SWEET    PEA 
ST.  GEOEGE. 

ST.     GEORGE    is    the    Sweet 
Pea    of    the  year ;    it    was 
raised  by  Messrs.  Hurst  and 
Son     of     Houndsditoh.       It 
is  a  lovely  flower,  beautiful 
in     form     and     in     colour, 
which  may  be  described  as  a  brilliant 
orange  red.     As  Mr.  Malcolm  of  Duns, 
who  writes  with  authority  upon   this 
fragrant  flower,  has  recently  described 
it,  few  words  are  now  necessary.     Mr. 
Malcolm    wrote    as     follows    of     this 
welcome  novelty  in  The  Garden   of 
the    "ind     inst. ,     in     describing     the 
new  Sweet  Peas:    "St.  George   may 
be  described  as  a  telling  flame  colour 
which  stands  the  sun  well,  being  quite 
ahead  of  Evelyn  Byatt  and  Gorgeous.     I  saw  the 
three  grown  side  by  bide  at  Reading,  and  there 
is  no  comparison.      The  foliage,  too,  is  distinct, 
being  dark  green  and  not  such  a  tall  grower  as 
some.     It  is  absolutely  fixed,  and  received  the 
silver  medal  for  the  best  new  variety  of    1907 
and   also  a  first  ■  class  certificate.      If    sent  out 
for  next  season,  orders  should  be  placed  when- 
ever it  is  catalogued,   because  a  big  demand  is 
assured.     There  is  some  doubt   as   to  the   true 
type   of    this    glorious    flower.       Last    year    at 
Ulverston  it  was  distinctly  wavy." 

A    SCHOOL    GARDEN. 

THE  illustration  shows  the  school  gardens 
of  the  National  Schools  at  Holmwood,  in 
Surrey,  and  tlie  photograph  was  taken  by 
Mr.  Charles  Hunt,  the  head-gardener  at 
Grandon  Lodge, 
Holmwood. 
The  plots  were 
started  in  May 
-  last,  and  they 
comprise  1 6  rods 
of  wild  com- 
mon. The  soil, 
which  is  clayey, 
was  found  to  be 
shallow,  and  the 
formation  of  the 
beds  and  the 
rearing  of  a 
decent  crop  was 
very  hard  work 
for  the  boys ; 
but  they  per- 
severed and 
soon  had  things 
in  order,  and 
under  the  guid- 
ance of  Mr.  M. 
A.  Fay  er  s, 
F.R.H.S.,  the 
head-master, 
the  school  gar- 
dens became  a 
place  of  great 
attraction. 
There  are 
fourteen  three- 
quarter  rod 
plots  for  four- 
teen boys  and 
sixteen  small 
flower-beds  for 
girls.  There 
are  also  several 
class  gardens, 
which  have 
aroused  the 
keen  interest  of 
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A  SCHOOL  GARDEN    AT   HOLMWOOD,  SURREY.      ' 

the  pupils  who  have  faithfully  watched  the  life 
from  seed  to  seed.  The  work  in  school  consists 
of  the  drawing  of  plants  in  various  stages,  and  the 
thorough  study  of  the  naked  and  microscopic 
structure  and  chemistry  of  the  plant  so  far  as 
is  suitable  for  boys  and  girls.  Hundreds  of 
experiments  are  worked  in  and  out  of  the  gardens 
and  valuable  notes  cjbtained.  All  operations 
must  be  thoroughly  understood,  the  why  and 
wherefore  of  everything  being  encouraged.  Mr. 
Fayers  has  been  a  plant  life  teacher  and  school 
garden  instructor  for  many  years,  and  this  subject 
has,  in  his  experience,  proved  to  be  the  very 
best  for  educing  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  day 
school  subjects,  and  as  the  Board  of  Education 
requires  "Co-ordination  of  subjects,"  one  camiot 
find  a  better.  The  object  for  this  purpose  is  not 
exactly  to  make  gardeners  (the  area  is  small)  but 
to  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind  in  their  realm  of 
nature,  and  make  them  more  intelligent  citizens. 


Rose  R6n&  Andre 


Rose  Helene. 
ROSES   AND   LARKSPURS   IN   A   RECTORY   GARDEN. 


A    EOSE    GAEDEN    IN 
BEEKSHIEE. 

WE   are  very  pleased  to 
illustrate  some  parts 
of  the  Rev.  F.  Page- 
Roberts'  Rose  garden 
in  Berkshire.    As  the 
Rose  world  knows,  or 
at   least   the   inner   circle,    Mr.   Page- 
Roberts  is  devoted  to  the  flower  which 
surrounds  his  rectory  at  Strathfieldsaye 
near  Mortimer.   The  bush  Rose  in  front 
of  the    house   is   Psyche,    but   all  the 
most  interesting  and  beautiful  of  bush 
and  rambling  kinds  shed  their  fragrance 
in  this   restful   rectory   garden.      The 
pergola   and    herbaceous   border   were 
part  of  a  meadow  between  the  rectory 
,  and  the  church  in  15)03,  and    form    a 
fragrant    walk   in   the    early   summer 
days  and  far  on  into  the  autumn,  when  even  a 
few  flowers  linger  to   remind  one  of  the  sunny 
days  that  are  past.     Tlie  making  of  the  garden 
was  begun  in    190.3.      The   rector   came   in   the 
May  of    that  year,   bringing   with   him   clumps 
of  all   the  plants  worth  having,  and,  of  course, 
a   great   many    Rose    trees,    all    having    to  find 
a    temporary    home,    for   there   was   practically 
no  fiower  garden,  only  a  few  beds  in  front  of  the 
drawing-room  for  summer  bedding. 

The  Roses,  in  spite  of  having  been  planted  in 
slush,  for  the  spring  and  summer  of  1903  were 
exceptionally  wet,  won  several  prizes  that  same 
year.  The  pergola  was  erected  in  1905.  "I 
began,"  he  writes,  "by  planting  Roses  on  one 
side  and  climbers  on  the  other,  but  I  am  planting 
Roses  also  on  this  side  and  Clematis,  which,  I 
think,  will  agree  and  not  smother  each  other. 
I  jjlanted  this  year  Mina  lobata,  a  most  beautiful 
half-hardy  climber  seldom  seen  ;  at  least,  I  have 

only  seen  it 
once,  and  that 
was  some  years 
ago  in  Sir 
Trevor  Law- 
rence's garden. 
On  the  same 
poleisActinidia 
chinensis, which 
I  am  inclined 
to  think  would 
do  better  on  the 
pole  alone ;  it  is 
not  bushy 
enough  for  a 
pergola — a  good 
pillar  climber  is 
not  always  a 
good  pergola 
one.  Mr.  Page- 
Roberts  is  still 
very  successful 
with  Eremuri ; 
they  seem  to 
grow  every- 
where in  all 
kinds  of  soil, 
and  can  be 
readily  raised  at 
any  time 
between  Sep- 
tember and 
February.  An 
old  plant  was 
lifted  last 
winter  that  had 
been  damaged 
somehow  and 
did  not  grow. 
To  my  astonish- 
ment I  sepa- 
rated forty 
young    ones  of 
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all  sizes.  This  was  K.  robuatus.  It  looks  as  if  or  tubs  himself,  and  they  will  imjirove  with  age  part,  with  a  few  quarter-inch  bones  added — 
stamping  on  the  crown  and  stopping  its  upward  providing  old  wood  is  freely  removed  and  the  I  about  a  li-inch  potful  to  a  barro\iful  of  compost, 
growth  caused  its  development."     Such  are  the    young  well  ripened  under  glass.     The  compara-  |  Cut  down  the  growths  to  about  1  foot,  and  in  the 


notes  we  have  taken  from  Mr.  Page-Roberts' 
letter.  The  illustrations  show  the  good  work 
that  may  be  accomplished  in  a  few  years, 
namely,  converting  a  meadow  into  a  beautiful 
garden  of  Roses  and  hardy  flowers. 


lively  old  Dorothy  Perkins  seems  to  hold  its  own  !  spring  liring  them  into  a  greenhouse  temperature 
as  a  decorative  variety,  its  blooms  being  so  light  '  and  encourage  a  good  growth  during  the  summer. 


GENERAL    NOTES. 

Mrs.  Aaron  Ward. 
This  promises  to  be  a  great  advance   upon   the 


and  gracefully  carried  on   the  plant.     Lady  Gay 

is  superb,  but  a  trifle  heavy  both  in  flower  and 

colouring.     Blush  Rambler  as  a  pillar  Rose   has 

not  yet  been  surpassed,   the  delicate   colouring 

and   persistency  of  its  blooms  being  greatly  in 

its   favour.     Hiawatha  must    become   a   general  I  marine  residence  at  Overstrand,  near  Cromer,  I 

favourite,    for   its    remarkably    brilliant   trusses    was  much  struck  with  the  behaviour  of  this  Rose 

lend  a  richness  to  any  decorative  work  one  may  \  as  a  bedding  variety,  for  here  it  was  growing 
yellow  and  golden-tinted  Roses  with  which  its  i  have  in  hand.  The  newer  variety.  Delight,  is  a  luxuriantly.  I  have  always  looked  upon  the 
raiser,  M.  Pernet-Ducher,  has  hitherto  enriched  1  glorious   colour   and    very    clear,    but   will    not    Rose  as  of  too  sprawling  a  habit  to  be  used  for 


Splendid  plants  are  thus  provided  for  blooming 
j  the  following  year. 

White  Maman  Cochet  as  a  Beddi.nc  Rose. 
When  visiting  the  gardens  of  Lord  Battersea's 


our  collection.  I  like  the  look  of 
the  Rose,  the  form  being  distinct, 
although  I  think  the  description 
of  this  flower  as  being  in  shape 
like  Catherine  Mermet  rather 
exaggerated.  The  colour  is  a 
near  approach  to  Indian  Yellow, 
with  a  salmon  suffusion.  The 
growth  is  also  vigorous.  I  regard 
this  Rose  as  one  of  the  good 
things  of  last  year's  novelties.  It 
would  be  a  graceful  act  on  the 
part  of  the  National  Rose  Society 
if  they  could  see  their  way  to 
honour  this  eminent  raiser,  for  no 
one  can  look  over  a  collection  of 
Hybrid  Teas  without  being  im- 
pressed with  his  remarkable 
success.  Both  rosarians  and  the 
general  Rose-growing  public  are 
deeply  indebted  to  M.  Pernet- 
Ducher. 

Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford. 

The  exceptional  free-flowering 
propensity  of  this  Rose  compen- 
sates us  largely  for  its  charac- 
teristic failing.  The  liability  to 
mildew  has  not  been  so  noticeable 
this  season,  however,  and  just 
now  (October  28)  the  flowers  are 
lovely.  There  is  that  rich  warm 
Oleander  pink  about  the  cupped 
blooms,  and  this  is  accentuated 
by  the  incurved  centre  petals 
being  quite  a  silvery  white. 
While  being  a  fine  show  bloom, 
we  have  in  this  variety  one  of 
great  usefulness  for  the  garden. 
It  makes  a  fine  standard,  quite 
free  from  that ' '  dumpiness  "  that  is 
so  marked  in  Roses  of  the  Baroness 
Rothschild  tj'pe.  The  flowers 
are  erect,  and,  if  there  could  be 
found  a  really  reliable  mildew 
remedy,  this  Rose  would  be 
excellent  for  bedding.  Even  with 
this  defect  it  should  be  largely 
grown  for  cutting,  as  it  makes 
an  excellent  companion  to  Caro- 
line Testout  and  Mrs.  John  Laing, 
the  three  being  so  useful  to 
grow  in  quantity  for  supplying  long-stemmed 
pink  Roses  in  the  early  summer. 

Rambler  Roses  Under  Glass. 

Visiting  a  leading  market  nursery  recently,  I 
saw  a  large  number  of  plants  of  Dorothy  Perkins 
growing  in  wire  hanging  baskets.  These  will  be 
forced  into  bloom  in  the  spring,  and  will  doubt- 
less find  a  ready  sale.  This  and  other  Rambler 
Roses  of  the  wichuraiana  type  lend  themselves 
to  many  distinct  methods  of  training,  so  that  one 
ma}'  festoon  pillars,  balconies,  or  any  other 
artistic  work  with  these  lovely  Roses.  Huge 
specimens,  having  three  or  four  plants  in  one 
large  pot  or  tub,  also  find  favour,  and  are  most 
beautiful  objects  when  lightly  opened  out  so  that 
every  growth  is  made  the  most  of.  Such  speci- 
mens are  well  within  the  range  of  a  private 
gardener's  domain,  because  he  can  purchase 
plants  in  8-inch  pots  and  make  up  the  large  pots 


rose  psyche  in  strathfieldsaye  rectory  garden. 

supplant  Hiawatha.  Paradise  cannot  fail  to 
become  popular,  if  it  were  only  for  its  peculiar 
Maltese  cross-shaped  blooms.  t.Jriiss  an  Zabern 
is  probably  the  finest  white.  A  good  golden 
yellow  will  perhaps  be  found  in  (Joldfinch.  I 
was  much  pleased  with  this  sort  as  seen  at 
Holland  House.  Kathleen  is  also  very  beautiful, 
having  immense  clusters  of  a  soft  rose  colour, 
with  a  remarkably  distinct  white  eye.  All  the 
above  are  excellent  for  forcing,  and  those  who 
would  be  up-to-date  should  provide  themselves 
with  a  supply,  either  prepared  or  by  potting  up 
ground  plants,  for  another  season.  If  this  latter 
course  is  preferred,  the  present  is  a  very  good 
time  to  carry  out  the  work. 

Select  well  -  ripened  plants  where  jjossible  ; 
two  year  old  own-root  stock  would  be  l)est, 
and  pot  firmly  into  8-inch  and  flinch  pots, 
using  a  compost  of  good  turfy  loam,  two 
parts,     and    well-rotted    hot-bed    manure,    one 


bedding  unless  supported  by 
sticks  ;  but  here,  perhaps  aided 
by  being  planted  fairly  close 
together,  in  fact,  so  close  that  no 
soil  was  visible,  the  growth  as 
stated  was  quite  erect  and  the 
huge  flowers  well  displayed.  I 
wonder  how  it  is  this  Rose  does 
not  "split"  nearly  so  much  as 
the  original  pink  variety.  Cer- 
tainly one  obtains  many  more 
perfect  flowers  of  the  white 
variety  than  from  the  pink.  I 
think  it  is  a  sort,  in  fact,  both 
varieties  come  under  this  detail 
of  cultivation,  that  does  not  want 
too  rich  a  soil.  If  one  would  have 
really  fine  blossoms,  I  would  say 
grow  the  variety  as  half  standards. 
What  a  head  of  growth  it  will 
make  in  two  or  three  years.  If 
you  would  have  a  variety  for  a 
wall  that  yields  a  flower  of  quality 
as  well  as  plenty  of  them,  plant 
the  white  Maman  Cochet  and 
refrain  from  pruning  it,  or,  if 
at  all,  very  slightly. 

Rose  Jenny  Gillemot. 
This  beautiful  novelty  will 
prove,  I  feel  sure,  an  acquisition. 
In  growth  it  much  resembles 
Mme.  Pernet  -  Ducher,  perhaps 
even  a  little  stronger  tlian  that 
excellent  sort.  The  flowers  are 
a  beautiful  rich  nankeen  yellow, 
such  as  M-e  obtain  when  Mme. 
Ravary  is  about  half  open.  The 
trusses  are  exceedingly  showy  on 
the  plant  and  carry  the  well- 
developed  blooms  almost  erect. 
As  new  Roses  appear  one  is  im- 
pressed more  than  ever  with  the 
quality  of  M.  Pernet-Ducher's 
seedlings,  and,  although  some  of 
them  rather  closely  resemble  each 
other,  a  further  acquaintance  with 
them  reveals  hidden  charms  not 
previously  noticed. 

Frederick  Harms  (H.T.). 
Considering  the  very  few  golden 
yellow  Roses  there  are,  any  variety 
approaching  that  colour  must  be  welcome.  The 
colour  of  this  Rose  is  pale  yellow  with  a  deep 
golden  yellow  centre.  While  in  some  measure 
resembling  Goldquelle,  it  is  distinct,  and,  being 
an  erect-growing  sort,  very  useful  for  Ijedding. 
Doubtless  most  of  these  Roses  originated  from 
Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  which  gives  them  its 
somewhat  indifferent  growth.  I  would  rather  we 
could  obtain  a  race  of  golden  Roses  from  Caroline 
Testout,  and  it  is  to  this  end  that  raisers  should 
direct  their  efforts.  P. 


STARS     OF    BETHLEHEM. 

(Ornithogalums.  ) 
The  Ornithogalums  are  generally  represented  in 
gardens  by  the  two  common    kinds,   0.    nutans 
and    the    Star  of    Bethlehem    (0.    umbellatum), 
plants    which    are    more    fitted    for    the    wild 
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garden  tlian  for  the  border.  Their  rapid 
increase  is  so  marked  that  one  would  in  time 
find  a  small  planting  sutliciently  aggressive  to 
be  called  a  nuisance,  and  there  are  many  now 
who  regret  having  introduced  them  to  the  more 
select  parts  of  their  gardens.  There  are  several 
kinds  that  one  could  welcome  as  good  garden 
plants,  refined  in  the  colouring,  form  and  growth , 
and  which  are  hardy  enough  to  grow  anywhere, 
and  two  that  inaj'  be  grown  well  with  protection 
from  frosts  ;  the  flowers  are  always  admired,  and 
in  their  season  make  a  fine  display. 

There  is  nothing  in  their  cultivation  to  master. 
All  the  kinds  grow  well  anywhere  save  0. 
arabicum  and  0.  aureum,  which  require  a  warm 
border,  thoroughly  well  drained,  and  a  very 
thorough  ripening  period.  The  best  place  for 
these  is  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall,  burying  the 
bulbs  ti  inches  deep.  It  is  necessary  with  Orni- 
thogalums  to  select  the  better  kinds  rather  than 
collect  all  and  sundry,  for  several  are  not  worth 
garden  room,  and  these  are,  fortunately,  either 
well  known  or  quite  unknown. 

O.  arabicum  is  one  of  the  two  half-hardy  kinds. 
It  has  a  Hyacinth-like  bulb  and  leafage,  and  tlie 
flowers  are  borne  in  a  shortened  spike  on  stems 
2  feet  high  ;  they  number  about  sixteen,  and  are 
pure  white,  broad-petalled,  2  inches  across,  and 
the  ovary,  which  is  very  prominent,  is  coloured 
black.  The  flowers  have  the  outline  of  a  broad- 
petalled  Poet's  Narcissus.  Visitors  to  the  Temple 
Show  in  recent  years  will  recall  this  plant ;  it  is 
the  best  Ornithogalum,  and  cjuite  an  interesting 


and  beautiful  plant.  The  bulbs  flower  with 
tolerable  certainty  when  first  planted,  but  in  the 
second  and  third  year  the  production  ot  spikes  is 
quite  dependent  upon  a  dry  and  very  hot  summer. 
As  a  pot  plant  it  is  of  considerable  value  asso- 
ciated with  bushy  plants  that  would  hide  part  of 
its  stem. 

O.  arcvnlum  is  a  very  robust  plant  5  feet 
j  high,  the  leaves  broad  and  arranged  in  thick 
tufts.  The  flowers  are  on  stout  stems,  forming  a 
giant  pyramid  of  many  hundreds  of  white  blooms 
each  as  large  as  a  florin.  The  plant's  habit  is 
that  of  narbonensis,  but  it  is  altogether  larger, 
suggesting  the  Eremurus  in  ^^gour  and  effective 
display.  A  splendid  border  plant  of  sturdy 
growth,  requiring  in  very  severe  weather  the 
protection  of  a  layer  of  dry  leaves  or  litter. 

0.  avreuiii  is  a  dainty  South  African  Ornitho- 
galum more  generally  grown  in  pots  under  glass 
than  treated  as  a  border  bulb.  It  requires  a  dry 
and  warm  site  and  to  be  buried  6  inches  deep, 
then  it  will  be  quite  safe.  The  flowers  are 
orange,  with  a  peculiar  ruddy  tint,  and  they  are 
borne  in  loose  heads  in  May. 

0.  montanum  is  a  miniature  Star  of  Bethlehem, 
the  flowers  less  than  0  inches  high,  white,  star- 
shaped  and  arranged  in  loose  umbels.  It  is 
worth  a  place  on  a  rock  garden,  and  it  has  an 
advantage  over  many  bulbs  in  being  able  to  live 
and  flower  freely  on  a  very  dry  grassy  bank. 
One  could  naturalise  it  readily  in  any  short, 
poor  turf.  The  flowers  resemble  the  Galium  of 
wayside  hedgerows. 


(J.  iiarhoiiense  is  a  striking  plant  that  one  could 
recommend  for  the  plant  border.  It  has  rolled 
leaves  1  foot  long  and  steins  2  feet  high  bearing 
thirty  to  fifty  white  star-like  flowers  1  inch  acros.s. 
The  pedicels  are  short,  so  that  the  spike  appears 
well  furnished,  and  there  is  always  a  quantity  of 
flowers  open  at  the  same  time. 

Var.  pyramidale  is  a  roljust  form,  the  in- 
florescence of  which  is  pyramidal  in  outline  owing 
to  the  greater  lengths  of  the  lower  pedicels.  The 
flowers  resemble  those  of  the  type,  but  are 
altogether  larger  and  the  plant  is  more  effective. 
This  appears  to  be  very  rare.  I  have  seen  many 
examples  labelled  pyramidale,  but  very  rarely 
have  I  met  with  the  true  form.  In  garden 
nomenclature  0.  pyramidale  is  more  generally 
regarded  as  a  species  and  0.  narbonense  bears  the 
name  lacteum. 

O.  nutans  is  a  well-known  plant  with  silvery 
white  flowers.  It  is  too  aggressive  for  border 
planting,  and  its  best  use  is  in  naturalising  in 
pieces  of  waste  turf.  Nothing  will  kill  it.  It  is 
a  pretty  plant  in  its  way  ;  but  it  has  won,  and  I 
think  it  deseives,  a  bad  name  as  a  border 
subject. 

O.  pyrenaictun  may  be  similarly  considered.  It 
produces  strong  spikes  of  pale  straw  yellow 
flowers  in  summer. 

0.  umhelhUum,  the  common  Star  of  Bethlehem, 
agrees  with  O.  nutans  in  its  value  as  a  garden 
plant.  It  bears  umbels  of  pure  white  flowers  in 
early  summer,  which  expand  for  a  few  hours  daily 
if  sunshine  prevails.  G.  B.  Mallett. 
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G^RT>ENING     FOR     BEGINNERS. 


GOOSEBERRY  CUTTINGS.— There 
are  several  methods  of  increasing 
one's  stock  of  Gooseberry  bushes, 
namelj',  by  layers,  suckers,   seeds 
and   cuttings.     The  latter    is    the 
usual  method.    Select  well-matured 
growths  made  during  the  present  year.     Some- 
times these  can  be  cut  oti' with  a   "heel"  of  old 
wood  attached.     Although  stress  is  laid  on  having    east  or  west,  and  in  the  open. 


SIMPLE    HINTS. 

dry  weather  will  tje  all  the  attention  necessary 
before  next  autumn,  beyond,  of  course,  keeping 
the  ground  free  from  weeds.  Gooseberries  are 
most  useful  for  growing  on  fences  and  walls.  A 
position  with  a  northern  aspect 
is  suitable.  Here  the  fruits 
naturally  ripen  later  than 
when  in  positions  facing  south. 


of  these  being  stem-rooting  kinds.  The  present 
is  a  convenient  time  to  plant  must  of  the  Lilies, 
the  principal  exception  being  the  Madonna  Lily 
(L.    candidum),    which   already   has   the   winter 


a  small  piece  of  the  old  wood  attached  to  the 
cutting,  it  is  important  not  to  leave  too  much  of 
the  old  wood  at  the  base  when  inserting  the 
cuttings.  Make  the  cut  as  near  the  junction  of 
the  old  and  new  wood  as  possible.  The  shoots 
without  a  heel  may  be  cut  through  the  stem  just 
below  a  joint  or  node,  i.e.,  the  point  where  the 
leaves  are  or  have  been  attached  to  the  stem. 
When  made  ready  for  inserting,  the  cuttings 
should  be  9  inches  to  1  foot  in  length.  Remove 
all  the  buds  on  the  ciittings  with  the  exception 
of  three  or  four  near  the  top.  The  reasons  for 
this  are  to  prevent  shoots  being  formed  below 
ground  and  pushing  up  round  the  base  of  the 
main  stem,  and  to  induce  the  bushes  to  make 
upright  growths.  Select  a  sheltered  position 
with  a  north  or  north-west  aspect  for  the 
cutting-bed.  In  such  a  position  they  are  less 
likely  to  be  affected  by  sudden  thaws  after  frosts 
from  the  influence  of  the  sun  on  bright  days. 
Chop  out  a  trench  with  a  spade  4  inches  to 
(j  inches  deep  ;  in  this  place  the  cvittings  3  inches 
or  4  inches  apart,  fill  in  the  trench  and  tread  the 
soil  firm.  Allow  about  1  foot  Iietween  the  rows 
of  cuttings.  It  may  be  necessary  after  frosty 
weather  to  walk  along  the  rows  and  tread  the 
soil  firm.     This  and  ^^atering  the  cuttings  during 


UOOSEBERRY  CUTTINGS  MAY  NOW  BE  PUT  IN  ON  A  NORTH  BOBDER. 

{On  the  left  are  shown  shoots  ay  cut  from  the  bunh ;  on  the  right,  the  finished 
cutting.) 


They  can  also  be  grown  with 
a  single  stem  and  as  small 
standards.  The  priming  is 
usually  left  till  the  buds  com- 
mence to  grow  in  spring,  as 
birds,  notably  bullfinches,  often 
do  a  great  amount  of  harm 
by  picking  out  the  buds.  If 
pruning  is  deferred  as  late 
as  possible,  shouts  which  have 
escaped  can  be  left.  Pruning 
consists  principally  in  thinning 
the  growths,  removing  shoots 
which  cross  to  facilitate  the 
picking,  and  generally  en- 
couraging the  bushes  to  grow 
upriglit. 


PLANTING  LILY  BULBS. 
Success  or  failure  with  Liliums 
depends  largely  on  the  planting 
of  the  bulbs  and  the  position 
in  which  they  are  growing.  The  depth  to  plant 
is  important.  Some  bulbs  root  from  the  base  uf 
the  stem  above  the  bulbs,  while  others  only 
produce  roots  below  the  bulbs.  It  is  thus  obvious 
that  the  stem-rooting  kinds  require  to  be  planted 
deeper  than  the  others.  The 
size  of  the  bulbs  has  also  to  be 
considered.  There  are  between 
.seventy  and  eighty  kinds  of 
Lilies,  but  among  this  number 
not  more  than  twenty-five  are 
generally  grown.  Even  those 
who  make  a  speciality  of  these 
plants  find  a  difficulty  in  grow- 
ing a  number  of  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  of  them  are 
easy  to  grow,  that  is,  given 
ordinary  treatment.  These 
include  h.  bulbiferum,  L. 
croceuni  (the  Orange  Lil\'),  L. 
dauricum  and  L.  tigrinum  (tlie 
Tiger  Lily).  All  the  foregoing 
make  stem-roots  ;  the  tops  of 
the  bulbs  .should  therefore  be 
about  ti  inches  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground  when 
planted.  For  the  following 
kinds  a  depth  of  .3  inches  will 
I }e  sufficient :  L.  candidum  (the 
Madonna  Lily),  L.  chalcedoni- 
'um),  I>.  Martagon  (the  Turk's- 
cap  Lily)  and  L.  testaceum  (the 
Nankeen  T^ily).  All  the  above 
\\  ill  thrive  in  ordinary  garden 
soil.  If  it  is  naturally  heav^' 
and  wet,  it  is  advisable  not  to 
plant  the  bulbs  ijuite  so  deep. 
To  balance  this  the  soil  can  be 
heaped  up  over  them.  Plenty 
of  sand  and  leaf-mould  mixed 
with  the  soil  are  also  beneficial 
to  the  plants.  If  the  Golden- 
rayed  Lily  of  Japan  (L.  aura- 
tum)  and  L.  speciosum  are 
grown,  it  is  necessary  to  pre- 
pare a  light,  sandy  compost, 
preferably  containing  peat. 
I)eep  planting  is  required,  both 


LILY   BOLISS  READY   FOR   l'L.\NTING. 

lea\  es  above  ground.  Do  not  plant  in  positions 
exposed  to  the  hot  midday  sim  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  do  not  put  them  in  odd,  densely-shaded 
corners  of  the  garden.  .Shelter  can  often  lie 
obtained  bj'  planting  suitable  plants  in  the 
borders  in  close  proximity-  to  the  Lilies,  so  that  • 
about  midday  the  foliage  affords  a  certain 
amount  of  shade.  Having  dug  out  a  hole  the 
required  depth,  place  a  layer  of  sand  where  the 
bulbs  are  to  be  planted.  Groups  of  four  to  six 
bulbs  or  more  planted  together  are  nrach  prettier 
than  single  plants  dotted  along  the  border  : 
5  inches  or  0  inches  apart  is  a  good  distance  to 
set  out  the  bulbs  in  a  hole  such  as  that  illus- 
trated on  the  next  page.  Place  the  bulbs  on  the 
sand,  and  cover  with  sand  also.  This  keeps  the 
liulbs  dry.  The  hole  is  then  filled  up  with  soil. 
Place  a  stick  in  the  centre  of  the  group,  so  that 
the  position  of  the  bulbs  is  readily  ascertained,  if 
necessarj',  before  the  growths  appear  above  the 
ground.  When  Lilies  are  growing  and  flowering 
freely  in  a  garden  they  should  not  be  disturbed, 

SOME  WINTER-FLOWERING  SHRUBS. 
Hardy  flowers,  whether  the}'  be  on  shrub  or 
plant,  are  never  more  valued  than  when  they  are 
scarce,  and  so  it  is  that  those  that  open  in  the 
middle  of  winter  seem  doubly  attractive.  One 
of  the  earliest  to  flower  is  the  Winter  Sweet,  a 
'  charming  popular  name  for  Chimonanthus  frag- 
rans,  whose  fragrant  grey-brown  blooms  are 
more  than  welcome.  Sometimes  the  earliest  may 
be  found  in  December  if  a  plant  is  grown  on  a 
wall  ;  and  this  is  the  best  place  for  it,  for  there 
it  seems  to  thrive  better  than  as  a  bush  in  the 
open,  while  its  blossoms  have  some  protection 
from  inclement  weather  and  last  the  longer.  It 
is  a  shrub  that  the  smallest  garden  can  ill  afford 
to  be  without.  In  suburban  gardens  the  boundary 
walls  and  fences  more  often  than  not  are  bare, 
unclothed  with  either  flower  or  leaf,  j'et  one 
could  not  wish  for  a  more  suitable  spot  for  such 
a  climber  as  the  Winter  Sweet.  The  winter- 
flowering  Honeysuckle  (Lonicera  fragrantissima). 
too,  is  a  shrub  that  does  not  deserve  the  neglect 
that,  generally  speaking,  it  receives.  The  whitish 
flowers  are,  perhaps,  not  quite  so  conspicuous  as 
one  might  wish,  but  they  are  freelj'  produced  and 
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can     be 
Along    a 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

STORING    CELERY 

ON  heavy,  retentive  soils  a  considerable 
I  proportion  of  the  late  Celery  crop 
I  often  rots,  not  so  much  on  account 
'  of  the  severity  of  the  winter  as 
owing  to  an  excess  of  moisture 
at  the  roots  of  the  plants.  This 
ibviated  by  the  following  means  : 
vacant  Celery  trench  lay  two  deep 
boards  on  edge,  say,  15  inches  apart,  and  drive 
in  a  few  stout  pegs  to  keep  them  in  position. 
Then  lift  the  Celery  from  the  trenches,  standing 
it  fairly  close  together  between  the  boards  and 
working  in  some  loose  soil  among  the  plants. 
Prooeed  thus  until  the  space  is  filled,  then  bank 
up  with  soil  at  each  side  as  for  ordinary  Celery 
trenches.  When  finished,  draw  out  the  boards 
and  proceed  with  another  length  until  sufficient 
plants  have  been  stored.  When  removing  the 
plants,  leave  the  roots  intact,  with  a  fair  amount 
of  soil  adhering  to  them.  The  plants  thus 
standing  on  the  ground  level  instead  of  being  a 
good  deal  below  it,  the  surplus  moisture  will 
readily  drain  away  and  rotting  will  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum. 

Midlothian.  C.  C. 


IN   THE   PREP.\RED   HOLE   EACH   BULB    IS   PLACED   OS   A  LITTLE   BED   OF   SAND  ;   THIS 
BNCOtlKAOES    THEM   TO   FORM   ROOTS. 


scent  the  surrounding  air  with  their  sweet 
fragrance,  and  the  shrubbery  in  winter  time  is  a 
poor  place  without  it.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
many  have  never  heard  of  the  winter-flowering 
Honeysuckles  (for  there  is  another,  called  Loni- 
cera  Standishii,  that  is  very  similar  to  L. 
fragrantissima),  and,  although  now  it  is  rather 
late  to  plant  them,  it  is  not  yet  too  late,  for, 
while  the  plants  will  not  bloom  much  in  the 
coming  winter,  they  will  become  well  established 
for  another  year.  Everyone  knows  or  should 
know  the  yellow  •  flowered  winter  .Jessamine 
(Jasminum  nudiflorum),  that  frequently  gives 
flowers  for  Christmas  if  the  weather  is  not 
too  severe,  and  blooms  throughout  many  weeks. 
It  is  an  ideal  plant  for  covering  an  ugly 
fence  or  railing,  for  while  in  summer  its  foliage 
is  beautiful  to  look  upon,  hiding  the  bare 
wood  beneath  its  graceful  dark-leaved  shoots,  in 
winter  time  the  bright  yellow  of  its  blossoms, 
opening  though  these  do  on  naked  shoots,  makes 
a  most  welcome  splash  of  colour.  Then  there 
are  the  Mezereons  (white  and  red),  the  Witch 
Hazels,  Nuttallia  cerasiformis  (that  bears  small 
bunches  of  white  flowers  very  freely),  and  Pj'nis 
japonica,  whose  bright  red  blooms  are  often  out 
before  winter  has  passed  to  spring.  The  actual 
time  of  flowering  of  these  shrubs  depends  a  good 
deal  upon  the  weather,  sharp  frosts  and  keen 
winds  retard  the  development  of  their  blooms. 

A  GREENHOUSE  ROCKERY.— In  an  old 
conservatory  I  recently  saw  a  beautiful  and 
interesting  rockwork,  and  yet  its  construction 
was  simple  and  it  requires  little  attention.     The 

freenhouse  in  which  this  attractive  rockery 
ourishes  is  a  large,  old-fashioned  one,  and  at 
this  season  rarely  attains  a  temperature  of  more 
than  .50°  or  'm°  by  day.  The  planting  consists  ol 
the  hardier  varieties  of  large-leaved  Begonia  rex, 
the  more  robust  varieties  of  half-hardy  Ferns, 
namely,  Asplenium  bulbiferum  and  A.  umbrosum. 
Pteris  tremula  and  P.  major,  with  here  and  there 
a  clump  of  variegated  Aspidistra,  the  whoU 
being  carpeted  with  Selaginella.  It  is  bordered 
in  the  front  by  rope  tiling,  and  is  about  4J  feet 
wide,  rising  to  .3  feet  high  at  the  baok  against 
the  wall.  The  soil  consists  of  two-thirds  ordinar\ 
garden  soil  and  one-third  of  peat,  leaf-soil  and 
sand.  At  irregular  intervals  in  the  soil  pieces  of 
rock^and  burr  have  been  put  in,  and  the  Ferns, 


&c. ,  planted  without  regard  to  plan  or  design. 
Asplenium  bulbiferum,  which  does  exceedingly 
well,  is  the  chief  Fern  grown.  The  large  clumps 
of  dark-leaved  Begonias,  contrasting  with  the 
variegated  Aspidistras  and  the  various  Ferns, 
cannot  fail  to  attract  the  eye,  and  the  whole  is 
charmingly  finished  oft'  by  a  bed  or  carpet  of 
Selaginella  that  trails  over  the  stones  and  fills 
up  every  vacant  space.  Beyond  watering  and 
occasionally  looking  over  to  cut  out  dead  or 
surplus  fronds,  &o. ,  the  rockery  requires  little  or 
no  attention,  and  that  little  needed  is  more  than 
well  repaid  by  the  results  that  follow.  This 
kind  of  rockery  is  easily  made  and  easily 
planted.— C.  H.  M.,  Ken: 


LETTUCE  FOR  WINTER  SALADS. 

In  many  gardens  there  are  numbers  of  Lettuces 
left  over  in  the  borders  from  late  autumn  crops, 
and  these  will  be  invaluable  for  late  winter  salads 
if  they  are  now  taken  care  of  and  protected  from 
frost.  The  best  way  of  protecting  them  is  by 
lifting  and  replanting  them  rather  thickly  in  cold 
frames  or  cold  pits.  They  should  be  taken  up 
with  as  many  roots  as  can  be  preserved  at  the 
time  of  lifting,  and  planted  in  rather  light  soil 
composed  of  leaf -mould  and  garden  soil  in  equal 
quantities ;  but  should  the  soil  be  moderately  drj' 
at  the  time  of  planting,  they  should  receive  a 
good  watering.  Abundance  of  air  must  be  given 
in  open  weather,  and  a  little  at  all  times  if  the 
j  weather  is  not  too  severe.  In  hard  frosts  the 
frame  must  be  protected  by  mats  or  litter  of  some 
kind,  as  if  once  the  plants  are  badly  frosted  they 
will  soon  swilter  away.  In  the  absence  of  a 
frame  they  may  be  planted  on  a  warm  border  in 
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the  same  way,  and  protected  from  hard  frosts  by 
a  covering  of  some  sort.  Bj-  adopting  this 
system  we  have  kept  up  an  excellent  supply  of 
well-blanched  and  crisp  Lettuce  until  late  in 
January.  0.  T. 

HEELTNG-IN    SAVOYS. 

It  is  highly  desirable  to  lift  a  portion  of  the 
Savoy  crop  during  the  month  of  November  and 
heel  them  in  rather  thickly.  This  plan  has  a 
two-fold  advantage.  The  winter  rains  and 
melting  snow  percolating  to  the  axils  of  the 
leaves  often  cause  a  portion  of  the  crop  to  rot ; 
if  the  plants  are  laid  well  over  on  their  sides 
when  being  heeled-in  they  will  throw  off  most  of 
this  moisture,  and  rotting  will  be  prevented. 
Then,  in  mild  winters  especially,  the  plants 
begin  to  grow  towards  the  end  of  the  season  and 
become  worthless.  The  heeling-in  process  gives 
the  plants  a  cheek,  and  they  remain  solid  and 
useful  till  the  end  of  the  season.  C.  C. 


A  SIMPLE  WAY  OF   GEOWING 

MUSHROOMS. 

An  excellent  article  on  the  culture  of  the  Mush 
room  appeared  some  time  ago  in  the  pages  of 
The  Garden.  Many  amateurs  are  at  a  k 
to  know  where  to  make  up  the  beds  during 
the  cold  months,  when  outside  culture  is 
impossible.  Cellars  are  often  spoken  of  as  being 
suitable  places  for  this  purpose.  That  good 
results  follow  the  practice  of  gi-owing  Mush- 
rooms in  cellars  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  the 
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SKETCH    SHOWING    HOW    TO    MAKE    MUSHKOOM    BED 
BENEATH   GREENHOISE   STAGING. 

cellar  cannot  always  be  claimed  for  this  purpose. 
There  are  other  suitable  places  in  many  gardens 
which  with  a  little  preparation  may  be  utilised 
for  this  purpose  with  equally  good  results.  The 
space  under  the  greenhouse  stage  is  very  suit- 
able, also  any  moderately  close,  dark  shed. 
When  the  latter  is  used  great  care  must  be  taken 
to  prevent  draughts,  which  are  detrimental.  To 
prepare  the  available  space  under  greenhouse 
stages  is  a  simple  and  inexpensive  proceeding. 
Place  a  few  wooden  planks  in  front  of  the  hot- 
water  pipes,  should  these  be  (as  they  freiiuently 
are)  fitted  parallel  with  the  walls.  Then  fix  up 
either  corrugated  iron  or  match-boarding  to 
throw  off  the  water  which  drains  from  the  plants 
overhead  when  these  are  being  watered.  This 
should  be  fastened  in  such  a  position  so  as  to 
allow  plenty  of  room  for  preparing  the  bed. 
This  is  easily  done  by  placing  the  material  used 
in  an  oblique  direction  from  the  front  down  to 
the  planks  by  the  pipes.  A  temporary  rail  may 
be  nailed  to  the  posts  supporting  the  stage,  and 
the  sheets  of  iron  slipped  over  this  down  upon 
the  planks,  the  rail  supporting  one  end,  the 
planks  the  other.  Then  to  exclude  light  shutters 
are  fixed  from  the  stage  to  the  floor  of  the  green- 
house. These  may  be  kept  in  position  by  means 
of  buttons,  which  are  screwed  on  to  the  posts 
supporting  the  stage.  It  is  better  to  have  a 
succession  of  small  beds  rather  than  to  begin 
with  large  ones. 
Muiiden  Gardens,  Watford.  C.  Ruse. 
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FOR    THE    SOUTH    AND    SOUTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Flower   Garden. 

ROSES. — If  the  ground  has  been  pre- 
pared as  advised  in  a  former  calendar, 
the  work  of  planting  may  now  pro- 
ceed whenever  the  ground  condi- 
tions and  weather  are  favourable. 
Standards  should  be  staked  and 
tied  when  planted.  In  planting  dwarf  Roses 
the  union  of  stock  and  scion  must  be  covered 
from  1  inch  to  2  inches  deep.  Before  planting, 
the  damaged  ends  of  the  roots  should  be  cut  off ; 
the  holes  must  be  of  such  a  size  that  there  is 
ample  room  to  spread  the  roots  well  out ;  do  not 
allow  any  fresh  manure  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  roots.  If  the  plants  are  large  they  ought  to 
be  secured  to  a  stake.  Roses  that  are  established 
and  have  made  large  bushes  are  apt  to  get  blown 
about  by  high  winds  ;  they  should  be  secured  to 
stout  stakes.  Some  of  the  longer  shoots  may 
with  advantage  be  slightly  shortened.  The  beds 
of  newly-planted  Roses  may  be  mulched  with 
short,  well-decayed  manure. 

Bammculvs  may  now  be  planted  in  warm, 
well-drained  soils,  the  beds  being  raised.  On 
cold,  retentive  soils  planting  should  be  delayed 
until  spring. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 
Chrysanthemums  as  they  pass  out  of  flower 
should  be  cut  down  and  removed  to  a  cool  house 
or  frame  :  any  that  do  not  show  signs  of  pro- 
ducing good  cuttings  may  be  given  a  little  heat 
to  encourage  them.  A  start  may  now  be  made 
to  put  in  cuttings,  as  in  many  eases  good  ones 
can  be  secured  before  they  get  drawn.  They 
root  readily  under  a  hand-light  or  small  frame 
in  a  quite  cool  house  ;  they  take  a  little  longer 
to  root,  but  make  sturdier  plants  than  when 
subjected  to  heat. 

Hardy  Fruit. 
Pmniny  Pears. — The  leaves  having  fallen,  a 
start  may  now  be  made  to  prune  Pears,  taking 
advantage  of  mild,  dry  weather  for  this  purpose. 
It  is  always  well  to  put  down  planks  to  save 
treading  on  the  borders  when  they  are  wet. 
Trees  trained  against  walls,  if  affected  with  scale, 
should  be  untied  and  dressed  with  some  insecti- 
cide, applying  it  with  a  stift'brush.  The  pruning 
should  be  carefully  done,  as  some  varieties  pro- 
duce the  bulk  of  their  fruit-buds  at  the  end  of 
long  spurs.  Old  trees  that  may  be  overcrowded 
should  have  a  proportion  of  their  spurs  removed 
altogether,  shortening  those  that  are  too  long. 
Advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  trees  being 
untied  to  have  the  walls  repointed  where  neces- 
sary :  they  may  also  be  lime-washed  ;  this  can 
now  easily  be  done  with  a  spraying  machine, 
using  a  coarse  nozzle  for  this  purpose. 
Fruit  Under  Glass. 
Figs,  where  they  are  forced  in  pots,  should  now 
be  cleaned  and  got  ready  for  introducing  to  the 
forcing  house.  If  they  have  not  been  repotted, 
the  drainage  should  be  examined  and  corrected  ; 
some  of  the  surface  soil  ought  also  to  be  removed 
and  replaced  with  a  good  top  -  dressing.  As 
recommended  for  pot  Vines,  a  hot-bed  of  leaves 
should  be  prepared  for  them,  building  up  loose 
brick  piers  on  which  to  stand  the  pots.  Place 
in  a  temperature  of  55°,  rising  from  .5°  to  1(1'' 
during  the  day.  Permanent  trees  planted  in 
restricted  borders  should  be  pruned,  cleaned  and 
retied. 

Kitchen  Garden. 
Asparagus.  —  Where  it  is  desired  to  plant 
fresh  beds  next  spring,  the  ground  should  now 
be  prepared  by  deep  trenching,  working  in  plenty 
of  good  farmyard  manure.  For  convenience  this 
crop  is   generally  grown   in  beds  about  4   feet 


wide,  with  working  paths  between.  This  is  not 
necessary  except  on  heavy,  retentive  soil,  as  it 
can  be  grown  as  well  on  the  level,  planted  in 
lines.  Where  the  soil  is  cold  and  heavy  it  is  best 
to  make  up  beds,  and  the  ground  maj'  be  lightened 
bj'  the  addition  of  burnt  refuse  and  road 
scrapings.  John  Coutts. 

(Gardener  to  Sir  T.  Dyke  Acland,  Bart. ) 
Kilhrton  Gardms,  Exeter. 


FOR    THE    NORTH    AND    NORTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Chrysanthemums. — As  these  plants  pass  out  of 
flower  any  varieties  that  may  not  be  required  for 
another  year  should  be  thrown  away,  keeping 
only  those  that  are  required  for  purposes  of  pro- 
pagation. These  should  be  placed  close  to  the 
glass,  where  they  may  receive  full  light  and 
plenty  of  air,  so  that  the  cuttings  may  make  firm 
and  short-jointed  growths.  The  plants  having 
stood  thickly  together  or  some  distance  from  the 
glass,  the  present  cuttings  will  be  drawn  up 
weakly,  therefore  thin  out  to  a  limited  number 
that  those  retained  may  acquire  vigour.  There 
are  many  methods  of  rooting  cuttings,  tut  a  frame 
placed  in  a  dormant  fruit  house  and  filled  with 
sifted  ashes  to  within  6  inches  of  the  glass, 
into  which  the  pots  of  cuttings  may  be  plunged, 
enables  the  cuttings  to  root  easily,  as,  whatever 
the  outside  conditions,  air  can  be  afforded,  which 
is  not  the  case  where  they  occupy  exposed  pits  or 
frames.  Certain  varieties  are  shy  in  producing 
cuttings,  and  to  these  a  temperature  of  60° 
should  be  given,  remo%Hng  some  of  the  surface 
soil  and  affording  a  top-dressing  of  loam,  leaf- 
mould  and  sand,  with  a  sprinkling  of  artificial 
manure.  Do  not  cut  the  stems  tO(3  close  to  the 
soil,  retain  about  18  inches,  so  that  the  roots 
may  remain  active. 

Flower  Garden. 

Early-flowering  Chrysanthemum.t. — The  plants 
should  now  be  trimmed  over  and  the  varieties 
from  which  cuttings  are  required  placed  in  a 
cold  frame,  bedding  them  with  leaf-soil.  Any 
varieties  not  in  bloom  maj'  be  lifted  and  potted 
and  placed  in  the  greenhouse,  where  they  will 
afford  flowers  for  decorative  purposes. 

Cuttings  of  Shrubs  desired  may  now  be  put  in. 
Such  varieties  as  Ribes,  Paulownia,  Philadel- 
phus.  Privet  in  varietj',  Euonymus,  Cornus, 
Willow.  Lonicera,  Ivy.  &c.,  may  be  inserted. 
The  cuttings  should  be  placed  in  trenches  made 
with  an  upright  face  from  6  inches  to  9  inches 
deep,  road  grit  or  sand  being  scattered  along  the 
bottom,  on  which  the  base  of  the  cutting  must 
rest ;  the  trench  is  filled  in  firmly  with  the 
loose  soil. 

Fruits   Under  Glass. 

Protecting  Strairherries  in  Pols.— The  growth 
of  these  plants  having  now  ceased,  it  is  as  well 
to  get  them  plunged  in  their  winter  quarters 
before  severejweather  sets  in.  It  is  best  to  make 
use  of  cold  frames,  as  the  plants  can  be  pro- 
tected from  snow  and  heavy  rains,  but  where  few 
cold  frames  are  at  command,  the  plants  being 
quite  hardy,  may  be  plunged  in  ashes  in  the 
open.  Stacking  them  on  their  sides  is  not  to  be 
commended  for  the  plants  become  too  dry  at  the 
roots  and  the  foliage  withers,  also  the  plants  are 
liable  to  be  badly  injured  during  severe  weather. 
Straw  berries  at  rest  should  never  be  allo-ned  to 
become  dry,  and  before  being  placed  in  winter 
quarters  need  a  good  watering  if  at  all  dry. 
The  pots  being  now  filled  with  a  mass  of  roots, 
the  soil  dries  quickly,  even  in  dull  weather. 

Hardy  Fruit. 
P(i--iplierrie.s  usually  occupying  the  same  ground 
for  several  years,  it  may  be  necessary  to  replant 
in  order  to  obtain  more  vigour  and  fruitfulness. 
Before  planting  the  ground  should  be  trenched 
two  or  more  spits  deep.  Light  soils  need  to  be 
hea\-ily  dressed  with  cow  manure,  and  on  that 
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of  a  heavy,  cold  nature  half-rotten  stable  manure 
and  mortar  rubbish  should  be  worked  in  as  the 
trenching  proceeds.  Planting  may  take  place  as 
soon  as  the  ground  is  in  order.  Superlative 
is  one  of  the  best  varieties. 

Kitchen  G.\rdkn. 

Rhtiharli  Forcing  may  commence  at  any  time 
now.  The  Mushroom-house  is  a  suitable  place 
if  room  can  be  spared,  or  sunk  pits  will  do  that 
hold  a  bed  of  leaves  and  if  protection  is 
afforded  to  keep  off  rain  and  snow.  Where  no 
arrangements  are  in  existence  for  forcing 
Rhubarb  the  roots  may  be  forced  where  they 
grow  by  placing  over  the  crowns  some  ban'els  or 
earthenware  pots  for  the  purpose.  Cover  these 
deeply  with  hot  manure,  which  should  be  covered 
with  long  litter  to  prevent  the  heat  from  escaping 
too  rapidly. 

Caulilioirers. — Plants   wintering    under    hand- 
lights  or  in  cold  frames  should  have  the  lights 
removed,  excepting  when  there  is  frost  or  snow. 
W.  H.  Lambert. 
(Gardener  to  Earl  Grey. ) 

ffowick,  Northumberland. 
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ANSWERS 
CORRESPONDENTS 


ROLES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 
Questions  and  Answers.— T^^e  Editor  intendt> 
to  make  The  Garden  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire 
assistance,  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may  be, 
and  with  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
'*  Answers  to  Correspondents"  cohim^n.  All  communica- 
tions shoxild  be  clearly  and  concisely  vrritten  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only^  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  THE 
Garden,  so,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W.C.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  nam*  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the 
paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be 
on  a  separatt,  piece  of  paper. 


FLOWER   GARDEN 
Plantain  on  lawn  (Ber.  e.  f.  h.).— 

'J'he  best  way  to  destroy  this  weed  is  to  cut  it  about 
'2  inches  below  the  surface  with  a  knife  or  spade, 
pulling  the  heads  out  and  depositing  carefully  in 
the  hole  a  small  quantity  of  common  salt.  Care 
must  be  taken  in  applying,  so  that  none  is 
allowed  to  drop  on  the  grass  surrounding  the 
hole,  or  it  will  kill  it.  After  this  operation  the 
lawn  will  appear  bare  and  patchy  for  a  time. 
This  cannot  be  helped  for  the  time  being,  but  if 
at  the  end  of  March  it  is  given  a  light  dressing 
(one-eighth  of  an  inch  deep)  of  rich  garden  soil, 
to  which  bone-dust  has  been  added  at  the  rate  of 
one  gallon  to  a  barrowload  of  soil,  and  some  lawn 
seed  is  sown  at  the  same  time  and  raked  and 
rolled  in,  the  lawn  will  present  a  fine  verdure 
during  spring  and  summer.  The  dressing  with 
soil  in  spring  will  fill  the  holes  up. 

Clover  on  lawn  {/.  P.  S'.).— Clover  on  a 
lawn  often  follows  on  a  wet  time,  as  it  is  shallow 
rooting.  Still,  its  presence  is  also  due  to  some 
sourness  in  the  soil,  which  is  inimical  to  grass. 
Again,  Hop  or  Dutch  Clover,  the  form  found  on 
lawns,  seeds  freely  and  thus  propagates  itself. 
The  inference  is  that  your  lawn  soil  is  somewhat 
sour.  If  you  could  have  all  the  good  grass  turf 
lifted,  rolled  and  put  on  one  side,  forking  out  and 
removing  the  patches  of  Clover,  then  have  the 
entire  surface  well  forked  over  9  inches  deep  and 
finely  broken,  adding  to  it  and  mixing  with  it 
wood  ashes,  rock  and  basic  slag,  relaying  the 
turves  from  the  outside  inward  and  making  up 
the  soil  on  the  non-turved  patch  in  the  centre  to 
the  level  of  the  turf,  sowing  it  with  fine  lawn 
grass  seed,  rolling  it  well  in  and  protecting  it 
from  birds,  you  would  soon  have  a  good  lawn. 
The  sowing  should  be  done  in  April.      While  the 


turves  were  up  have  each  one  liefore  relaying  it 
laid  on  a  table  and  all  weeds  in  it  pulled  out, 
using  an  old  fork  for  the  purpose.  Finally,  when 
all  is  laid  top-dress  with  native  guano  at  the 
rate  of  a  bushel  to  a  rod,  well  brushing  it  in. 

Laying  out  new  g^arden  (A\  H.  J.). 

You  say  that  the  soil  of  your  garden  is  only 
1'2  inches  deep  on  solid  chalk.  This  being  the 
case,  we  are  afraid  you  will  never  have  very  good 
results  unless  you  take  out  some  of  the  chalk  and 
replace  with  cow  manure  and  good  soil  ;  12  inches 
of  soil  is  not  enough  for  such  strong-rooting 
perennials  as  you  wish  to  grow.  We  think  the  best 
plan  would  be  for  you  to  take  out  at  least  6  inches 
of  the  chalk,  and  preferably  12  inches,  where  you 
propose  to  have  the  chief  border,  which,  from 
j'our  plan,  appears  to  face  west,  and  is  quite  a 
suitable  aspect.  Then  you  could  make  the  best 
of  the  other  borders  for  a  year  or  two  as  the}' 
are,  taking  them  out  in  the  same  manner  later 
on  when  you  have  an  opportunity.  We  feel  sure 
this  is  the  only  way  in  which  you  could  make  the 
garden  satisfactory.  Indispensable  plants  would 
be  Phloxes,  Carnations,  .Tapanese  Anemones, 
Roses,  Montbretias,  Michaelmas  Daisies,  Del- 
phiniums and  small-flfjwered  Sunflowers. 

Flower  borders  (./.  C.  .lA.).— We  have 

gone  through  the  list  as  recpiested,  but  we  are 
bound  to  say  there  are  many  inferior  things  con- 
tained therein,  and  to  have  depleted  the  whole 
of  these  would  not  have  been  wise  without 
substituting  others  of  like  colours,  and  such 
work  entails  much  time.  If  you  desire  to  carry 
out  the  views  expressed  in  your  last  letter,  you 
should  entirely  rearrange  your  lists  as  to  colours 
before  attempting  the  planting.  This  method  of 
a  colour  scheme  is,  to  our  thinking,  the  least 
desirable  way  of  getting  the  best  out  of  a  border 
such  as  you  appear  to  possess,  and  unless  a 
specialist  with  full  knowledge  of  the  subjects  has 
charge  of  the  arrangement,  we  fear  it  will  dis- 
appoint you,  and  it  is  more  than  likely  to  do  so 
in  any  ease.  The  varying  shades  of  blues,  violet 
and  the  gradations  to  purple  frequently  create  a 
most  inharmonious  whole,  and  the  jumble  is 
usually  completed  by  a  conflicting  colour  tone  at 
either  side.  Then,  again,  a  fi-feet  high  subject 
and  another  of  15  inches  nuist  of  necessity  occur 
together,  and  which  does  not  improve  matters. 
The  inclusion  of  Dahlias  in  such  a  border  pro- 
duces nothing  but  leaves  for  months,  and  a  bare 
patch  for  months  besides. 

Cutting'  do\vn  Pampas  Grass  (E.  fi.).— No, 
it  is  a  bad  plan. 

MovlniT  Montbretias  (Beginner).— Vou  sliould 
allow  the  Montbretias  to  ripen  off  naturally.  Instead  of 
now  replanting  the  c<irnis  in  tlie  old  positions,  where  the 
overhead  covering  you  propose  appears  to  present  an 
untidy  appearance,  you  might  take  the  whole  of  the 
plants  and  either  plaee  them  in  a  rold  frame  in  sand  or 
light  soil,  or  arrange  them  at  the  base  of  a  sheltering 
south  wall,  covering  them  3  inches  or  4  inches  deep  with 
light  material  for  the  winter,  and  replant  them  in  spring. 
Then,  the  end  of  March,  is  a  good  planting  time.  Vou  are 
quite  right  in  retaining  only  the  uppermost  corm  for 
replanting.  Perhaps  the  most  tidy-looking  covering  for 
the  winter  is  Cocoanut  fibre. 

Newr  garden  (ff.  J.  Jones).— You  might  plant  the 
flower  beds  at  once  with  bultious  plants,  as  Tulips, 
Narcissus,  Hyacinths,  Anemones  and  other  things  that 
would  in  early  spring  give  you  a  bright  display.  Or  you 
might  plant  some  of  the  beds  with  Hybrid  Tea  and  other 
Roses  in  conjunction  with  the  bulbs  mentioned  above. 
What  is  just  the  best  thing  to  do  we  could  better  inform 
you  were  you  to  send  us  a  rough  sketch  of  the  beds,  with 
their  position  in  relation  to  the  house  and  size.  If  you 
will  do  this  and  number  the  beds  we  will  tell  you  what  to 
do.  Similar  information  is  needed  with  respect  to  the 
kitchen  garden,  and  of  this,  if  laid  out,  you  might  give  the 
size,  with  the  positions  of  the  pathways,  &c.  "  Gardening 
for  Beginners,"  l-2s.  Od.,  from  this  office,  would  suit  you. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 
Scale  insects  on  Myrtle  (il.  Key).— 

Onie  plants  are  allowed  to  become  infested  with 
these  insects  it  is  a  somewhat  laborious  business 
to  get  rid  of  them,  and  the  leaves  may  retain 
signs  of  injury.  The  proper  thing  to  do  is  as 
soon  as  any  of  them  are  seen  to  wash  them  off 
with  warm  water  in  which   soft  soap  has  been 


dissolved.  The  best  thing  you  can  do  now  is  to 
syringe  the  plants  every  other  day  with  a  soft 
soap  solution  made  by  dissolving  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  soft  soap  in  a  gallon  of  warm  water, 
using  the  mixture  warm.  This  will  loosen  the 
insects,  and  they  can  afterwards  be  washed  oft' 
with  a  sponge. 

Pipes  in  cold  vtreatliep  (S(ofor).— Providing  the 
hot-water  pipes  are  emptied  before  the  cold  weather  sets 
in,  and  there  is  no  fire,  we  do  not  see  what  harm  can  result 
to  them  or  to  the  furnace. 

Retarded  Lily  of  tlie  Valley  (i.'.  /•'.  I'earee). 
The  strong  leaf  growth  would  appear  to  be  due  to  the 
poor  light  of  the  gi-eenhouse.  The  darkness  under  the 
stage  and  the  nearness  to  the  hot-water  pipes  are  not 
desirable  with  tliese  retarded  crowns  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  and  possibly  to  some  extent  the  long  drawn  growths 
may  be  due  to  the  rather  sudden  change  from  the  retarded 
to  the  growing  stage.  Remembering  that  these  "  crowns  " 
or  flower-buds  have  been  forcibly  held  in  check,  giving 
mucli  moisture  and  warmth  together  would  cause  them 
too  quickly  to  spring  into  active  growth.  In  starting  the 
next  batch  avoid  much  moisture  and  keep  them  nearer 
the  light  from  the  start. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 
Twenty  -  six    Roses    for    pillars 

(H.  H.). — Some  of  your  varieties  are  quite  good, 
and  some  we  do  not  like.  We,  however,  suggest 
the  following  selection  for  pillars  and  chains  : 
Crimson  Rambler,  Blush  Rambler,  Hiawatha, 
Mme.  d'Arl)lay,  Longworth  Rambler,  Felicite 
Perp^tue,  Wallflower,  Doroth}'  Perkins,  Lady 
Gay,  Helene,  ZepherinDrouhin,  Kathleen,  Noella 
Nabonnand,  Alister  Stella  Gray,  Aimce  Vibert, 
Ards  Rover,  Conrad  F.  Meyer,  Carmine  Pillar, 
Aglaia,  Tea  Rambler,  Euphrosyne,  Alberic 
Barbier,  Reine  Olga,  Leuehtstern,  Electra  and 
Waltham  Rambler. 

Roses   Snow    Queen   and  Queen 

of  Colours  (D.  L.  J/.).^Snow  Queen  was 
the  name  first  given  to  Frau  Karl  Drusehki,  and 
you  will  find  it  classed  in  most  catalogues  as  a 
Hybrid  Perpetual,  although  some  think  it  should 
be  a  Hybrid  Tea  It  is  the  best  and  purest 
white  Rose  yet  raised.  The  other  variety.  Queen 
of  Colours,  is  found  in  catalogues  imder  the  name 
of  Farbenkiinigin.  This  is  a  Hybrid  Tea  of  a 
most  marvellous  colour,  a  rich  imperial  pink,  and 
in  form  somewhat  like  La  France.  It  is  a  grand 
Rose  under  glass,  the  colour  becoming  almost 
red.  It  is  a  great  pity  some  understanding 
cannot  be  arrived  at  regarding  the  names  of 
Roses,  so  that  this  confusion  can  be  avoided. 
It  seems  a  growing  practice  of  Continental 
growers  to  translate  their  names  into  our 
language  when  they  publisli  a  catalogue  in 
English  ;   hence  these  mistakes. 

Wichuralana  Roses  on  bank  (Mrs. 

N.  T.). — (1)  For  a  time,  until  these  Roses  have 
well  established  themselves,  it  is  advisable  to  give 
their  growths  some  support  to  keep  them  about  a 
foot  away  from  the  grass.  Instead  of  an  ugly 
framework  of  wood  we  would  suggest  a  few 
roots  of  trees  placed  here  and  there,  or  a  few 
wooden  half-hoops  would  do  as  well.  We  prefer 
to  plant  about  halfway  up  the  bank,  then  the 
growths  will  run  each  way.  A  variety  such  as 
Gardenia  or  .Jersey  Beauty  will  occupy  a  space  of 
100  square  feet  within  two  or  three  years  it 
allowed  to  do  so,  but  of  course  they  may  always 
be  restricted.  Alberic  Barbier  is  the  best  of  all, 
and  Edward  Proust,  Gardenia,  Dorothy  Perkins 
and  Hiawatha  are  very  fine.  We  think  you 
should  add  I)ebutant(?,  Paul  Transon  and  Elisa 
Bobiohon  instead  of  the  other  soits  natiied. 
Conrad  F.  Meyer  is  a  hybrid  rugosa  and  not  a 
wichuraiana.  Its  growth  would  be  much  too 
stiff' for  this  bank.  ("2)  Tea  Rambler  commences 
to  flower  about  the  middle  of  .June.  It  you 
require  one  to  blossom  at  same  time  we  should 
recommend  Ri'niS  Andre  or  Ruby  Queen,  other- 
wise Felicito  Perp^tue  would  do.  This  sort 
blossoms  about  the  first  week  in  .July.  (3) 
Dorothy  Perkins  is  the  best  autumn-flowering 
rambler,  and  in  this  shows  its  superiority  over 
Lady  Gay.  We  should  advise  Dorothy  Perkins 
and   Trier    for   the   arch.     (4)    The  varieties  [of 
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Penzance  Briars  you  name  would  make  an 
excellent  <i-foot  hedge,  and  you  could  alwa3's 
keep  the  hedge  to  this  lieight.  By  cutting 
down  an  old  growth  eaoli  year,  the  base  of  the 
hedge  is  kept  furnished  witli  youtliful  growth. 
We  should  not  advise  the  planting  of  anj' 
Wichuraiana  Roses  in  this  hedge,  but  yuu  would 
do  well  to  include  Conrad  ¥.  Meyer  and  Blanc 
Double  de  Oourbet,  as  they  are  very  line  in 
autumn,  and  Griiss  an  Teplitz  would  also  be  a 
splendiil  addition,  wliich  would  yield  autumnal 
blossoms.  Yes,  a  rough  trellis  would  lie  advisable, 
if  not  made  to  appear  unsightly  :  altliougli  most 
liedges  are  planted  witliout  any  sueli  aitl. 

Garden   Roses  (ir.  R.  S.).-We  know 

of  no  better  decorative  Rose  suitable  for  covering 
a  wire  fence  than  Dorotii^'  Perkins,  whicli  makes 
a  wonderful  display  in  .Tuly,  although  it  does  not 
flower  in  the  autumn.  Others  that  could  be 
recommended  for  tlie  same  purpose  are  Alberic 
Barbier,  Crimson  Rambler,  Hiawatha  and 
Bennett's  Seedling ;  but  we  do  not  tliink  you 
would  find  a  better  one  than  Dorothy  I'erkins. 
Some  of  the  best  bush  Roses  for  the  declaration 
of  the  garden  are  the  following  :  La  France,  Mrs. 
.John  Laing,  Mrs.  Sliarman  Crawford,  Caroline 
Testout,  Anna  Olivier,  Fran  Karl  Druschki, 
G.  Nabonnand,  Pharisaer,  Enchantress,  (ius- 
tave  Regis,  Mme.  Ravary,  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay, 
Captain  Hayward,  Corallina,  Richmond,  Ulrieh 
Brunner,  Duke  of  Edinburgh  and  (Iriiss  an 
Teplitz. 

Ppuning  climbing'  Roses  Werpkxe<l).—U  you 
plant  the  climbing  Koses  now,  we  should  just  shorten  the 
long  growths  to  about  half  their  length  at  planting  time  ; 
then  towards  the  end  of  ilarch  most,  if  not  all,  of  th*se 
long  shoots  should  be  cut  back  to  within  6  inches  of  the 
ground.  We  always  find  resulting  growths  far  more  satis- 
factory when  the  Roses  are  hard  pruned  the  first  season 
You  might  leave  one  or  two  shoots  on  each  plant  about 
half  their  full  length,  so  as  to  get  a  few  flowers  the  first 
season,  but  all  the  others  must  be  cut  back  ;  in  fact,  were 
we  planting  climbing  Roses,  we  should  cut  them  all  back. 


FRUIT     GARDEN. 
Muscat  Grapes  shanked  [F.  «.). 

'J'lie  lirapes  j^ou  send  shoM"  unmistakable  signs 
of  shanking,  and  this  malady  indicates  that  the 
Vines  are  in  some  way  unhealthy.  Shanking 
generally  arises  either  from  overcropping,  the 
destruction  of  the  foliage  bj'  red  spider,  sudden 
changes  of  temperature,  excessive  dryness  at  the 
roots,  or  the  roots  being  in  a  bad  soil.  More  often 
than  not  the  latter  is  the  case,  and  we  suggest 
that  you  should  thoroughly  examine  the  border, 
finding  out  whether  or  not  the  roots  are  in  good 
condition.  It  is  quite  likely  that  you  would  find 
the  border  needs  properly  draining  and  that  the 
roots  re(|uire  fresh  soil.  They  may  possilily  have 
got  down  into  tlie  sour  subsoil. 

Muscat    Grapes    spotted    {Major 

Hon.  L.  Bynu). — Your  surmise  regarding  the 
spotting  and  destruction  of  the  flavour  of  your 
ripe  Muscat  Grapes  is,  we  think,  quite  correct. 
(Jur  experience  goes  to  prove  that  the  saturation 
of  the  roots  of  this  Vine,  either  by  a  heavy  rain- 
fall or  by  a  too  heavy  application  of  water  after 
the  Grapes  are  ripe,  invariably  brings  about  this 
collapse,  and  especially  if  the  temperature  of  the 
vinery  happens  to  be  low  and  the  atmosphere 
damp  at  the  time.  For  some  guidance  in  future 
we  woidd  suggest  that  tlie  border  should  be 
protected  from  heavy  rains  by  placing  boards  or 
corrugated  iron  sheets  over  it  towards  the  middle 
of  September,  or  a  good  covering  of  straw  would 
answer  the  purpose  if  you  can  give  it  a  slight 
fall  in  order  that  the  rain  may  be  thrown  off. 
Also  keep  the  pipes  moderately  warm  A&y  and 
night,  ventilating  freely  in  fine  weather  and 
never  closing  the  ventilators  entirely  day  or 
night,  so  that  a  circulation  of  fairly  dry  and 
warm  air  is  always  secured. 

Alkali  wash  fop  fpult  tpees  (/..  (;.).-  This 
wash,  which  is  an  e.vcellent  preparation  for  cleansing  old 
fruit  trees,  is  made  by  dissolving  lib.  of  commercial 
caustic  soda  in  water,  then  lib.  of  crude  potasli  in  water. 
\Vhen   both  are  dissolved,  mix   the    two   well   together; 


then  add  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  common  agricul- 
tural treacle.  .Stir  well  and  mix  up  with  soft  water  to 
make  ten  gallons.  I'he  wash  has  a  burning  eJfect  upon 
the  bands  an<l  clothes.  Gloves  must  be  worn  and  care 
taken  in  distributing  it.  The  best  lime  to  apply  this  wash 
is  about  the  middle  of  February. 

Apples  and  Peaps(/iei.  E.  F.  B.).— (Jive  the  old 
tiees  another  chance,  at  least  for  a  couple  of  years.  In 
the  meantime  give  eacli  tree  a  thorough  iiTigatiou  of 
maiuu'e  water  from  the  stable  yard  at  the  roots  inime- 
il lately,  and  again,  say,  a  week  before  Christmas  and  the 
same  again  at  the  end  of  February.  The  soil  is  probably 
dry  deep  down,  where  the  majority  of  roots  are.  In  any 
case  it  will  do  the  trees  good.  If  they  are  overciowded 
with  branches  thin  a  few  of  the  weakest  out,  but  do  not 
over  prune. 

Gpape  Royal  Muscadine  (i.  A.,  Benvick).— 
I'he  two  berries  sent  were  over-ripe  and  partly  decayed  ; 
but  we  think  from  the  flavour  and  appearance  tliey  are  the 
Royal  Muscadine.  This  \'ine  in  ordinary  seasons  succeeds 
very  well  in  an  uidieated  vinery ;  indeed,  if  planted  on  a 
wall  outside  with  a  southern  aspect  in  the  .South  or  South 
Midlands,  it  usually  ripens  a  useful  crop  of  Grapes. 
Planted  with  other  stronger-growing  sorts  in  a  vinery,  it 
finds  itself  in  too  luxurious  and  free-feeding  company. 
This  IJrape  Vine  succeeds  best  in  a  rather  poor  and  light 
soil  It  is  impatient  of  too  much  water  at  the  I'oots  or 
too  much  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  these  conditions 
causing  the  splitting  of  the  berries  complained  of.  It  is 
of  rich  and  sweet  flavour,  and  should  be  consumed  soon 
after  it  is  ripe. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Evergreen  flowering  shrubs  C'-T.  v-)— *^istus 
laurifolius  should  do  well  in  the  position  named  by  you. 
and  a  few  other  evergreen  flowering  shrubs  available  for 
the  same  purpose  are  Berberis  stenophylla,  Choisya  ter- 
nata,  Olearia  Haastii,  Veronica  Traversii  and  A'iburnuni 
Tinus  (Laurustinus).  Of  taller  ever^^reen  flowering  shrubs 
for  the  back  of  the  Rhododendrons  there  is  very  little 
choice,  but  Berberis  Darwinii  and  Escallunia  macrantlia 
are  two  of  the  very  best. 

Mushrooms  diseased  (ir.  /-.) —The  Mushrooms 
are  attacked  by  a  fundus  (Hypomyces  perniciosus)  a  very 
destructive  parasite.  The  only  remedy  is  to  destroy 
the  infected  beds.  Aftei-  removing  them  take  care  to 
thoroughly  cleanse  all  tools,  boots,  y:aiters  or  trousers  used 
in  the  operation,  or  the  spores  may  be  carried  to  other 
beds.  The  building,  Ac,  in  which  the  Mushrooms  have 
been  grown  should  be  thoroughly  emptied,  and  then  the 
walls,  mof  and  floor  sprayed  three  times  with  lib.  of 
sulphate  of  copper  dissolved  in  15  gallons  of  water,  with 
an  interval  of  ten  days  between  each  spraying.  Keep  the 
liouse  warm  and  moist,  the  object  being  to  destroy  all 
spores,  which  are  easier  destroyed  when  germinating.— 
G.  S.  S. 

Coal  ashes  for  lawrns  (H'.  J.  H.).  —  Most 
certainly  coal  ashes  are  not  a  good  lawn  dressing.  iVothing 
can  well  be  poorer  or  more  worthless  for  such  a  purpose. 
The  best  use  to  put  coal  ashes  if  to  be  used  for  manuring, 
is  to  floor  poultry  houses  with  them,  raking  off  the 
manure  every  other  day.  then  putting  what  is  removed 
into  a  heap  to  decompose  and  sweeten,  adding  as  collected 
plenty  of  soot.  Your  employer  would  be  wise  were  he  to 
get  native  guauo,  which  is  made  from  sewage,  and 
give  the  lawn  a  heavy  dressing  with  that.  The  lawn 
should  be  dressed  with  fine  basic  slag  at  the  rate  of  41b. 
per  rod.  In  April  give  a  dressing  of  finely-cruslied 
sulphate  of  ammonia  at  the  rale  of  31b.  per  rod  square. 
Any  soil  or  grit  sifted  and  dressed  on  a  lawn  will  do  far 
more  good  than  coal  ashes. 

Names  of  fPuit.--C.  F.  Nash.—l,  Apple  Warner's 
King;  2,  Pear  Bcurri!-  d'Anjou ;  3,  Apple  Five  Cnnvn 
Pippin;  i,  ton  damaged  to  recognise;  fi,  Pear  Marie 
Louise  ;  6,  Pear  Lewis's  Incomparable  ;  7,  Apple  Graven- 
stein  ;   ^,  Apple  Gold  Medal;   9,  Apple  Waltham  Abbey; 

10,  Apple  Blenheim  Orange. E.  A'.— 1,  Lady  Henniker; 

2,  Oslin;  3,  Ashmead's  Kernel;  4,  The  Queen. W.  T.— 

Pear  Princess. S.  K.  N.—l,  2  and  3,  Beurre  Bosc  ;  4, 

Beurr6  d'Amanlis  ;  ;'•,  Marie  Louise  ;  6.  V'erulam  :  7,  Marie 
Louise ;  S,  Mar^chal  de  la  Cour ;  9,  Beurr6  Sterckmans ; 
10,  Ltmise  Bonne  of  Jersey  ;  U,  Beurr6  Diel  ;  12,  Comte  de 
Lamy  ;  13  and  15,  Beurr6  de  Capiaumont ;  14,  Josephine  de 
Maliiiea. A'.  M  //.— 1,  Washington  ;  '2.  Koss's  Non- 
pareil ;  3,  Nelson's  Codlin  ;  4,  Stamford  Pippin  ;  .t,  Flanders 
Pippin  ;  G.  King  of  the  Pippins  ;  7,  Lane's  Prince  Albert ; 
S,  Tower  of  Glamis. 

Names  of  plants.  — T'-  E.  R.—l,  Chimonanthus 
fragrans;  2,  Buphthalmum  salicifolium  ;  3,  Codiseum  Etna; 
4,  C.  andreaiuim  ;  T),  Helenium  autumnale ;  6,  Isoloma 
hirsutum  ;  7,  Abutilon  Savitzii;  S,  Aster  Tradescanti;  9,  A. 
ericoides;  10,  Escallonia punctata;  11,  Aspidiumaculeatum 

var.  tsus-simense. Mi^n  Fairbndge.—Sa.xih-a.ga.  cortuste- 

folia.— — .S'.  G.  Smallridffe.— The  Mosses  are:  1,  Homa- 
lotheciuni  sericeum ;  2,  Barbula  (0 ;  3,  Orthotrichum 
artine ;  4,  Dicranella  heteromalla ;  5,  Amblystegiura 
riparium  ;  0,  A.  serpens;  7,  Hedwigia  ciliata;  8,Ceratodon 

jiurpureus. J    H.  K.     1,  Cotoueaster  frigida;   2,  Vitis 

incoustans. A.  B.— Phytolacca  acinosa  and  Cotoneaster 

Siiiionsi. G.    H     f'.— 1,  Cedrus   Libani ;     2,   Juniperus 

chinensis  var.  aurea;  3,  Thuya  dolobrata;  4,  Cupressus 
pisifera  plumosa ;  .'i.  Thuya  plicata  ;  d,  Cupressus  lawsoni- 
ana  viridis  ;  7,  Euonymus  japonicus  ;  :>,  Cupressus  pisifera 
plumosa  argentea ;  ft,  C.  lawsoniana  erecta  viridis;  10, 
Juniperus    chinensis;    11,  Picea  orientalis ;    12,   Pseudo- 

tsuga    Douglasii  ;    l-'^,    Abies    grandis. A,    Jackson.— 

Veronica  speciosa  Constellation.  The  Mesembryauthe- 
mum  is  M.  rubricaulis. 


SOCIETIES 


PARIS  CHRVSANIHEMLM  SHOW. 
On  tlie  sth  inst.  the  National  Horticultural  ISociety  of 
France  opened  its  annual  show  of  (hrysanthemums,  fruit 
and  vegetables,  and  an  extensive  display  was  the  result 
In  the  Chrysanthemum  classes  there  were  many  entries, 
and  the  quality  of  the  blooms  staged  was  in  general  some- 
what above  the  average  we  used  to  see  in  Paris  a  lewyeais 
ago.  Grapes  were  well  shown,  and  the  quantities  of  .\pples 
and  Pears  staged  in  large  pyramids  were  most  effective. 
Hardy  shrubs,  ornamental  trees,  conifers  and  trained 
fruits  formed  a  distinct  feature,  and  there  was  the  usual 
display  of  greenhouses,  garden  pottery  and  horticultural 
sundries.  Plants  and  collections  of  Chrysanthemums  were 
numerous,  a  display  of  great  merit  coming  from  the  well- 
known  firm  of  MM.  Vilmorin-AndrieuxandCo.,  who  staged 
specimen  jdants  and  standards  in  immense  variety. 
M.Caveoii  showed  a  fine  collection  of  grafted  and  standaid 
bush  plants,  comprising  many  varieties  not  known  to 
English  growers.  M.  G.  Maque  also  had  a  fine  group.  One 
of  the  best  was  that  sent  by  M.  A.  Nonin,  who  included 
ordinaiy  show  varieties  and  large-flowered  earlies;  alto- 
gether he  had  about  200plants  in  pots.  M.  George Trutfaut 
set  up  a  handsome  floral  work  of  art  composed  of  3uO massive 
blooms  of  F.  S.  Vallis  12  feet  or  Vi  feet  high,  mingled  with 
palms  and  autumn  foliage.  Vases  uf  bi-  Chrysanthemums 
were  arranged  at  the  base,  and  at  each  corner  were  some 
rtne  bunches  of  Roses  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Paul  Neron, 
Captain  Christy  and  llrich  Brunner.  This  was  a  beautiful 
and  original  display. 

A  choice  decorative  group  was  that  sent  by  M. 
Oubnisson-Foubert.  A  big  group  of  F.  S.  Vallis  occupied 
the  middle,  and  vases  at  intervals  were  filled  with  other 
large  blooms,  such  as  Marquise  \'isconti-Venosta,  Mme. 
Nagelmakers,  W.  R.  Church,  Moie.  N.  Radaelli.  Prest 
\'iger,  M.  Loisseau- Rousseau,  itc.  W'e  can  do  no  more 
than  mention  the  names  of  a  few  prominent  exhibitors  in 
other  classes,  viz.,  MM.  Leveque,  Cordonnier,  Avarre, 
Begy,  Alfred  Chantrier,  Leclerc,  Bardac,  Itolbois,  Paul 
lAbh^,  boleans  and  many  others. 

Some  fine  lots  of  single  and  double  Begonias  came  from 
well-known  exhibitors  like  MM.  Vallerand  frere-,  Billard, 
itc.  Cyclamen  and  Primulas  were  also  i»n  view  in  excellent 
exhibits.  Carnations  were  a  sight  worthy  of  a  fuller 
notice,  se\eral  flue  lots  being  shown  by  MM.  Leve<iue  et 
fils,  M.  Beranek  and  the  Ecote  horticole  du  Plessis.  M.  G. 
Boucher  showed  Clematis  ;  M.  Desirt^  Ramelet  Hydrangea 
hortensis,  the  big  heads  of  which  attracted  much  attention. 

Among  Dahlia  exhibits  those  from  Messrs.  Cayeux  and 
Leclerc  were  the  most  considerable.  M.  Brochet  was  also 
an  exhibitor,  chiefiy  of  the  Cactus  type. 

A  grand  exhibit  of  vegetables  over  12n  feet  long  was 
staged  by  Messrs.  Vilmorin-Andrieux  and  Co.,  containing 
every  conceivable  kind  in  season,  and  presented  in  a  high 
state  of  cultivation. 


BCtRDER  DISTRICT  CHRVSANTHEML  M. 
This  society  held  its  seventh  annual  show  in  the  Volunteer 
Hall,  Galashiels,  on  the  Sth  inst.  It  was  an  excellent  one, 
showing  even  an  advance  over  that  of  1906,  although  the 
weather  has  not  been  favourable.  A  falling  off  i>oth  in 
numbers  and  quality  was  expected.  A  flue  feature  of  the 
show  wasthat  seen  in  groups  of  Chrysanthemums  and  foliage 
plants.  These  were  splendid,  and  the  first  prize  was 
well  won  by  Mr  W.  Govanlock,  Kingsknowes,  with  a 
finely  grown  and  arranged  group.  A  capital  second  was 
Mr.  J.  Reilly,  Galahill.  Mr.  Govanlock  and  Mr.  .1. 
Kinnear,  Newfaan,  won  several  prizes  in  other  Chrysan- 
themum plant  classes.  Air.  .1.  Ivinnear  led  for  vases  of 
out  Itlooms  of  Japanese,  Mr.  Govanlock  being  second. 
For  twelve  blooms  .Tapanese,  distinct,  the  positions  were 
reversed,  Mr.  Govanlock  being  first  with  very  good  blooms 
indeed.  Mr.  .1.  Mowat,  Netherby,  led  for  fJrapes  and 
and  culinary  Apples,  Mr.  J  .M.  Turner  being  first  for  a 
collection  of  vegetables.  The  amateurs'  classes  were  very 
good  as  a  whole.  Mr.  J.  Richardson  and  Mr.  J.  .M.  Turner 
being  the  principal  winners. 


CROYDON  HORTICrLTURAL  SOCIETY. 
Thk  '*  Alpine  Garden  "  was  the  subject  of  a  lecture  given 
before  this  society  on  a  recent  Tuesday  by  Mr.  H.  J. 
Baker,  who  has  charge  of  the  alpine  collection  at 
LeoiiardsKe,  Horsham.  Choosing  a  site  for  the  alpiue 
garden  was  his  first  information,  and  this  should  be  done 
in  as  natural  surroundings  as  possible,  at  the  same  time 
avoiding  tall  trees,  which  would  at  once  destroy  the  beauty 
of  such  a  garden  as  well  as  impoverish  the  soil  containing 
the  plants  The  best  aspect  is  north-east  and  south-west, 
and,  if  possible,  a  fairly  high  elevation.  The  whole  of  the 
garden  mu3t  be  well  drained,  for  this  class  of  plant  will 
not  thrive  in  stagnant  soil  If  possible,  a  stream,  either 
natural  or  artificially  made,  should  run  through  the 
garden.  The  choice  of  stone  was  a  secondary  matter, 
although  a  crumbling  soft  stone  should  not  he  used. 
Always  run  aground  with  the  stone,  and  interlock,  taking 
care  that  the  crevices  are  filled  in  with  good  soil,  for  here 
it  is  that  many  of  the  plants  will  root.  Avoid  cementing 
them  together,  unless  it  be  for  wall  making,  when  part 
may  be  so  fastened  and  the  remainder  filled  with  earth 
and  planted  as  the  size  of  the  wall  pioceeds.  As  some  of 
the  plants  require  shade  and  protection  from  drip  iu 
winter,  this  must  be  bnrne  in  mind  when  laying  the  stones. 
Planting  is  best  done  in  the  autumn -say,  August  and 
September— for  then  the  young  plants  can  get  rooted 
before  the  winter  frosts.  Top-dressing  should  also  be 
practised  at  this  time,  and  gooil  leaf-mould  is  very  useful 
for  this  purpose.  A  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  con- 
veyed to  Mr.  Baker  for  his  lecture. 
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BDITORIAL   NOTICBS. 

Every  department  of  horticulture  is  represented  in  The 
Garden,  and  the  Editor  invites  readers  to  send  in  questions 
relating  to  matters  upon  which  they  wish  advice  from 
competent  authorities.  With  that  object  he  wishes  to  make 
the  "Answers  to  Correspondents"  columns  a  conspicuous 
feature,  and,  when  queries  are  printed,  he  hopes  readers 
loiU  kindly  give  enquirers  the  benefit  of  their  assistance. 
AU  communications  must  be  written  clearly  on  one  side 
only  of  the  paper,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
ClARDEN,  a,ccompanied  by  name  and  address  of  the  sender. 


The  Editor  welcomes  photographs,  articles  and  notes, 
but  he  will  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  return,  AU 
reasonable  care,  however,  will  be  taken,  and,  where  stam.ps 
are  enclosed,  he  tcill  endeavour  to  return  non-accepted 
contributions. 


The  Editor  wiU  not  be  responsible  for  the  return  of  artistic 
or  literary  contributions  which  he  may  not  be  able  to  use, 
and  the  receipt  of  a  proof  must  not  be  taken  as  evidence 
that  an  article  is  accepted.  Publication  in  The  Gardeb 
toiU  aXone  be  recognised  as  a/xeptance. 


fices:  SO,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


ZONAL    PELARGONIUMS. 

Winter- FLowEEiNc;  Sorts   for  Amateurs 
TO  Grow. 

A  GROUP  of  these  plants  in  full  flower 
during  the  dull  days  of  winter  is  a 
cheering  sight.  Of  late  years 
I  much  care  and  attention  has  been 
bestowed  upon  the  raising  of  new 
varieties  in  both  the  double  and  single- 
flowered  sections,  and  in  the  improvement  in 
culture  of  older  sorts. 

At  the  numerous  autumn  exhibitions  in 
London  and  the  provinces  splendid  displays 
are  to  be  seen,  and  classes  for  amateurs  are 
well  filled.  The  brilliantly-coloured  flowers 
attract  the  attention  of  the  public  and  thus 
prove  that  they  are  popular. 

Throughout  the  summer  months  the  plants 
may  be  grown  in  the  open  air  in  pots,  and 
then  they  fill  up  a  big  gap  in  the  conserva- 
tory and  greenhouse  when  the  summer 
subjects,  which  have  occupied  these 
structures,  have  done  their  duty  and  served 
a  useful  purpose. 

The  present  is  a  good  time  for  amateurs  to 
form  collections  and  add  to  existing  ones.  A 
strong  point  in  favour  of  zonals  is  their 
luxuriant  growth  and  freedom  of  flowering. 
Before  giving  orders  for  new  varieties  a 
beginner  should  rely  upon  the  recommenda- 
tions of  expert  growers,  or  ask  florists  to  send 
them  samples  of  blooms  so  that  they  may 
make  a  selection  of  colours  which  please 
them  most. 

Old  plants  flower  freely,  but  the  trusses 
are  not  as  large  as  those  grown  on  young 
specimens.  The  latter  should  be  raised  from 
cuttings  propagated  early  in  March.  It  is 
better  to  strike  them  singly  in  small  pots 
than  in  large  ones  round  the  edges,  because 
the  former  can  be  repotted  when  rooted 
sufficiently  without  giving  the  plants  a  check  ; 
the  roots  are  not  distiirbed. 

Very  often  amateurs  put  their  cuttings 
in  ordinary  garden  soil ;  they  will  form  roots 
in  such  a  compost,  but  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  first  soil  remains  around 
the  roots  throughout  the  whole  year  and  it  is 
quite  unsuitable.  Prepare  a  really  good 
compost  for  the  cuttings  as  follows  :  Fibrous 
loam,  which  has  been  cut  about  two  months 
previously,  two  parts,  sweet  leaf-soil  one 
part,  sand  one  part.  The  idea  of  using  so 
much  sand  at  first  is  to  encourage  root  action 


prevent  damping  of  stems,  and  to  ensure 
porosity  and  sweetness  of  soil  in  the  interior 
of  the  ball  of  soil  when  the  plants  are 
growing  in  their  flowering  pots.  Of  course 
the  potting  compost  used  later  in  the  season 
should  be  fibrous  and  more  lumpy,  but  as  I 
am  confining  these  notes  to  the  propagation 
of  the  cuttings,  readers  of  The  Garden 
should  watch  its  pages  for  hints  on  culture 
during  the  summer  and  autumn.     The 

Be.st  Place  to  Put  the  Cuttings  in 
when  inserted  is  a  shelf  in  a  greenhouse,  or 
on  boards  in  a  dry  frame  where  late  frosts  can 
be  excluded.  Deep,  clean  pots,  well  drained, 
2j  inches  across,  are  the  best  to  use  for  the 
cuttings,  which  should  be  prepared  by  cutting 
ofl'the  stems  immediately  below  a  joint,  and 
removing  the  lower  leaf. 

Double-flowered  Varieties. 

Champ  de  Neige,  pure  white,  large  petals 
and  trusses  ;  Golden  Glory,  orange  shade, 
flowers  large  and  of  beautiful  form  ;  Huber 
Charron,  orange  scarlet  margin,  with  mottled 
centre ;  Madeleine  Lemaire,  flesh  salmon, 
margin  of  petals  lighter,  extra  large  petals 
and  trusses — this  is,  indeed,  a  lovely  variety  ; 
Mme.  Gabrielle  de  Rovira,  white  margin, 
deep  salmon  centre ;  M.  Anatole  Roseleur, 
soft  rose-coloured  pink,  large  trusses,  plant 
dwarf  ;  the  colour  reminds  one  of  Mile. 
Crousse,  Ivy-leaved,  but  the  shade  of  pink  is 
deeper  ;  and  Tresor,  a  clear  salmon. 
Single-flowered  Varieties. 

Duke  of  Norfolk,  magenta,  sufl'used  crim- 
son, white  eye;  King  Victor,  cerise  red,  large 
trusses,  good  habit ;  Lord  Strathcona,  bright 
scarlet,  beautiful  form,  very  large  flowers 
and  trusses  ;  Lord  Roberts,  purple,  shaded 
magenta,  a  very  fine  variety  ;  Lady  Curzon, 
blush  pink  ;  Lady  Warwick,  pure  white, 
reddish  pink  round  the  margin  of  each  petal, 
free  flowering  ;  Maid  of  Honour,  soft  salmon 
pink ;  Mary  Carmichael,  salmon,  large 
trusses ;  Mary  Seton,  bright  vermilion- 
scarlet,  with  white  blotch ;  Mr.  J.  A.  Bell, 
white  and  pink  ;  Mrs.  Brown-Potter,  pink  ; 
Mrs.  Ewing,  pale  salmon,  a  refined  flower ; 
Mrs.  Simpson,  white,  pink  centre ;  Princess 
of  Wales,  rosy  red,  extremely  beautiful ; 
Prince  of  Orange,  orange  yellow,  branching 
habit ;  Queen  of  Italy,  china  pink  salmon  ; 
Sir  Thomas  Hanbury,  scarlet-wimson ; 
Snowstorm,  white;  and  The  Sirdar,  scarlet. 

Avon. 
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A    GALAXY    OF    BLUE. 

Some  of  our  gardens,  beautitul  as  they  are,  lack 
a  note  of  character,  and  it  should  be  our  aim  to 
overcome  this  by  introducing  one  or  two  features, 
some  special  flower  or  colour  in  sufficient  quantity 
and  natural  grouping  to  give  a  distinctive  touch 
without  apparent  straining  after  effect.  One  of 
the  most  beautiful  pictures  it  has  been  my  good 
fortune  to  see  was  a  bit  of  accidental  planting  by 
the  roadside,  a  random  careless  combination  in  a 
corner  of  a  field  at  the  sharp  turn  of  a  lane, 
where  from  semi-shadow  and  leafy  green  I  came 
out  upon  a  clearing  and  saw  the  most  dazzling 
patch  of  beauty  possible  to  conceive,  of  a  blue 
so  intense  that  it  was  like  a  piece  of  the  azure 
sky  materialised. 

It  was  only,  after  all,  a  portion  of  wild  wood- 
land, just  two  common  weeds  which  composed 
the  picture,  but  one  of  exceeding  beauty.  This 
happy  piece  of  gardening  done  partly  or  wholly 
by  Nature  was  a  combination!  i  two  flowers,  of 
so  pure  a  blue  that  the  effect  was  almost  siarvling, 
with  its  quiet  setting  of  mixed  greens,  around  the 
wild  and  lovely  Chicory  or  Succory  and  the 
bright  blue  Borage.  Never  in  any  garden  have 
I  seen  a  sight  to  equal  it  for  tender  and  yet  vivid 
colouring,  for  brilliant  yet  wholly  artistic  result. 
The  two  blues  blended  so  harmoniously,  the 
different  growths  of  the  plants  arranged  and 
grouped  themselves  so  naturally  with  not  too 
dense  a  planting,  that  it  was  as  if  some  practised 
hand  had  placed  each  separate  one  with  intent 
for  best  effect.  Of  course,  if  one  would  try  to 
reproduce  a  picture  such  as  this,  the  framing  of 
it  must  be  our  first  and  chief  care,  for,  unless 
attention  be  bestowed  on  this,  the  whole  will  be 
quite  spoilt.  No  other  coloured  flower  must 
intrude  in  the  conp  d'n-il ;  it  must  stand  alone 
with  only  shimmering  green  and  brown  stems 
visible,  unless  it  be  an  inconspicuous  white  or 
colourless  creeper  in  the  hedgerows — a  Honej'- 
suokle  or  some  such  quiet  grace  of  colouring. 
Even  a  touch  of  yellow  here  would  be  a  jarring 
note.  Therefore,  in  planning  such  a  scheme 
some  yards  of  approach  will  be  necessary,  as  a 
row  of  white  tall  blossoms  and  a  stretch  of 
unrelieved  green,  to  prepare  the  eje  by  (juiet, 
unobtrusive  restfulness.  so  that  the  whole  bril- 
liant effect  may  gleam  out  unexpectedlj',  a 
wonderful  revelation  and  surprise. 

E.    CUKGWEN. 


NOTES   OF    THE   WEEK. 


FOETHCOM]KG    EVENTS. 

December  10. — Royal  Horticultural  Society; 
Horticultural  Club,  6  p.m.  ;  National  Rose 
Society,  Annual  Meeting,  3  p.m.,  Westminster 
Palace  Hotel  ;  dinner,  6  p.m. 


National  Rose  Society.— The  annual 

meeting  will  take  place  un  Thursday,  December 
12  next,  at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  at 
.3  p.m.,  to  be  followed  by  the  annual  dinner  at 
(i  p.m.  at  the  same  place. 

Fruit  bottlinir.— The  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society's  show  of  Colonial-grown  fruits, 
vegetables  and  Colonial  preserved  fruits  will  be 
held  at  the  society's  hall,  Vincent  Square,  West- 
minster, on  the  28th  and  29th  inst.  Conjointly 
an  exhibition  of  bottled  British-grown  fruits  will 
be  held.  For  both  sections  a  large  number  of 
entries  have  been  received.  A  special  feature  of 
interest  will  be  a  series  of  lectures  and  demon- 
strationson  "Fruit  Bottling,"  to  be  given  by  Miss 
Edith  Bradley,  at  3  p.m.  on  the  first  day  and  at 
noon  and  3  p.  ni.  on  the  second  daj-.  Admission 
and  hours  of  opening  are  :  On  November  2S, 
admission  2s.  6d.,  1  p.m.  to  6  p.m.  and  on 
November  29,  Is.,  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  Royal 
Hoiticultural  Society  tickets  admit  free  on  both 
days. 

Winter  School   of  Agriculture.— 

The  Winter  School  of  Agriculture  in  connexion 


with  the  Essex  Education  Committee,  held  at 
the  County  Laboratories,  Chelmsford,  commenced 
on  Monday,  the  1 8th  inst.,  with  thirty  students 
in  attendance.  These  include  sixteen  from 
Essex  (five  of  whom  attend  the  evening  lectures 
only),  eleven,  including  one  lady,  from  Herts, 
one  from  East  Suffolk,  one  from  West  Suffolk 
and  one  lady  from  Derbyshire.  The  committee 
received  so  many  applications  this  year  that 
several  had  to  be  refused. 

Purley  Rose   and  Horticultural 

Society. — This  society,  which  has  recently 
been  formed,  starts  with  a  membership  of  well 
over  lUO.  Affiliation  with  the  National  Rose 
Society  and  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will 
be  applied  for.  A  strong  committee  has  been 
appointed,  and  arrangements  are  well  forward 
for  the  holding  of  a  summer  show  early  in  July 
next.  A  course  of  lectures  is  promised  for  the 
winter  session,  and  the  first  was  given  on 
Tuesday,  the  2(jth  inst. ,  at  the  National  Schools, 
Purley,  when  the  hon.  treasurer  of  the  National 
Rose  Society  (Mr.  H.  E.  Molyneux)  read 
a  paper  on  "The  Evolution  of  the  Garden 
Rose"."  The  subscription  has  been  fixed  at  the 
moderate  sum  of  5s.  per  annum  ;  but  members 
subscribing  10s.  Cd.  or  £1  Is.  will  receive  an 
extra  number  of  tickets  in  connexion  with  the 
summer  show.  For  other  privileges  of  member- 
ship and  full  particulars  of  the  society,  intending 
members  are  referred  to  either  of  the  joint  hon. 
seoretaries,  Mr.  L.  M.  Thudichura  of  The  Kraal, 
Foxley  Lane,  Purley,  or  Mr.  H.  E.  Mohneux  of 
Brantwood,  Purley.  [We  wish  the  society  eA-ery 
success.  We  have  no  doubt  it  will  soon  make 
its  good  influence  felt  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Purley. — Ed.] 

A  tribute  to  Mr.  Schneider.— On 

the  9th  inst.  a  large  company  of  distinguished 
French  horticulturists  met  together  at  the 
Restaurant  Ledoyen  in  Paris  for  the  puipose  of 
celebrating  Mr.  Schneider's  recent  decoration  by 
the  French  Government.  M.  Albert  Truflaut 
occupied  the  chair,  being  supported  by  JIM.  H. 
Martinet,  Abel  Chatenay,  Nonin,  Broehet, 
Gravereau,  Millet,  Bois,  Nomblot,  Thiebaut, 
Moser,  Aug.  Cordonnier,  van  den  Heede,  Harman 
Payne,  &e.  The  chairman  eloquently  alluded  to 
Mr.  Schneider's  valuable  services  to  French 
horticulture  by  the  way  in  which  he  had  presided 
over  the  French  Horticultural  Society  of  London 
for  the  past  nineteen  j'ears.  He  paid  a  tribute 
to  the  way  in  which  he  had  looked  after  the 
young  French  gardeners  who  had  come  to 
England.  The  handsome  testimonial  they  had 
the  pleasure  of  presenting  him  with  had  been 
subscribed  for  by  184  friends  and  admirers, 
among  which  were  Belgian,  Italian  and  English, 
as  well  as  French.  Other  appreciative  speeches 
were  made  V>y  MM.  Martinet.  Nomblot,  Salomon, 
Harman  Pa3'ne  and  Sallier.  In  reply,  Mr. 
Schneider  returned  thanks,  saying  the  work  was 
a  great  pleasure,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  most  of  tlie  young  men  had  turned 
out  well.  He  and  the  society  had  been  con- 
siderably helped  by  their  colleague  the  secretar}' 
of  the  Paris  committee,  in  recognition  of  whose 
services  it  was  his  pleasing  duty  to  say  the 
society  had  decided  to  confer  a  life  membership 
upon  him  and  to  hand  him  a  testimonial  in  the 
form  of  a  silver  fruit-stand.  M.  E.  Thiebaut 
acknowledged  the  gift  in  suitable  terms. 

The     Schneider     banquet    in 

London. — Following  the  example  of  Mr. 
Schneider's  friends  in  Paris,  a  few  of  his  English 
friends  met  together  on  Saturday  week,  at  the 
Cafe  Royal,  Regent  Street,  to  celebrate  the 
occasion  of  his  recent  decoration.  Mr.  Harman 
Payne  occupied  the  chair,  and  after  briefly 
reviewing  Mr.  Schneider's  services  to  horticul- 
ture and  to  his  valuable  work  as  president  of 
the  French  Horticultural  Society  of  London, 
presented  him  with  a  silver  hot-water  jug  and 
cake  basket,  as  a  mark  of  esteem  from  his 
English  friends.  In  reply,  Mr.  Schneider  ex- 
pressed his  grateful  thanks  for  the  many  demon- 


strations of  friendly  regard  that  had  recently 
been  made  to  him.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
chairman  was  proposed  b3'  Mr.  Bevan.  The 
floral  decorations  by  M.  Ripard  were  much 
admired. 

Lapagerlas  in  the  open.— In  .South 

Devon  and  Cornwall  these  beautiful  Chilian 
climbing  plants  succeed  admirably  in  the  open  if 
given  the  protection  of  a  north  wall  and  peaty 
soil.  In  November  thej'  are,  perhaps,  at  their 
best,  and  long  sprays  of  drooping,  waxy  flowers 
may  be  cut  from  the  open  wall  that  would  rival 
any  grown  under  glass.  The  plant,  being  possessed 
of  spreading  roots  that  do  not  go  elown  very 
deep,  only  requires  about  18  inches  of  soil,  but 
this  should  spread  fully  10  feet  away  from  the 
stems  on  every  side,  so  that  the  roots  may  be 
enabled  to  travel  freel3'  in  it.  The  chief  enemies 
of  the  plants  are  slugs,  which  are  extremely  fond 
of  the  young  shoots  and  eat  them  off  as  they 
appear  above  the  soil.  A  good  plan  is  to  search 
for  these  before  they  break  the  suriace,  and 
cover  each  with  a  lamp-chimney,  which  will 
protect  them  until  they  become  hardened.  The 
original  plant  imported  into  England  was  growing 
in  loam,  but  in  this  country  peat  appears  to  pro- 
duce the  best  results.— S.  W.  Fitzhekbekt. 


BOOKS. 

Observing-  and  Forecasting  the 
■Weather  :    Meteorology    without 

Instruments.* — Wu  have  recently'  receivetl 
an  interesting  little  book  or  pamphlet  on 
observing  and  forecasting  the  weather  without 
instruments,    written    by    Mr.    D.    W.    Horner, 

F.  R.Met.  Sex;. ,  which  will  no  doubt  be  found 
useful  by  those  who  wish  to  know  more  about 
these  subjects,  but  w  ho  have  not  the  means  or 
the  opportunities  of  doing  so  in  a  thoroughly 
scientific  manner,  with  expensive  instruments. 
It  is  divided  into  eight  chapters — Clouds,  Wind, 
Halos,  Thunder-storms,  Weather  Saj'ings,  The 
Moon  and  the  Weather,  Phenological  Observa- 
tions (observations  on  the  dates  of  the  flowering 
of  plants,  the  appearance  of  birds,  insects,  &e. ), 
anel  the  conclusion.  It  is  illustrated  b}-  a  frontis- 
piece of  two  photographs  of  clouds,  showing 
"shower  cumuli"  and  "  fine  weather  cumuli"; 
but  they  are  unsatisfactory,  as  they  are  too  small 
and  do  not  show  the  forms  of  the  clouds  properlj'. 
The  letterpress,  however,  is  very  clearly  and 
interestingly  written.  The  chapter  on  Clouds 
gives  a  very  good  account  and  description  of  the 
various  forms  of  these  phenomena,  on  which  our 
rainfall  so  entirely  depends.  Of  course,  it  may 
be  difficult  sometimes  to  decide  under  which 
variet\'  to  class  certain  clouds,  but,  generally,  no 
difficulty  will  be  found.  The  force  of  the  wind 
is  no  doubt  not  easy  to  determine  ;  the  author's 
plan  of  estimating  it  is  verj'  simple,  but  then  his 
flag  and  pole  are  surely  instruments.  As  regards 
the  direction  of  the  wind,  care  should  be  taken 
to  see  that  it  has  not  been  deflected  by  buildings 
or  trees.  One  often  sees  weather-cocks  placed 
in  positions  in  which  thej-  can  seldom  show  the 
true  direction  of  the  wind.  We  are  glad  to  find 
that  the  author  does  not  give  anj'  countenance  to 
the  theories,  which  are  so  commonlj"  held,  as  to 
the  influence  the  moon  has  on  the  weather.  Whj- 
the  moon  should  be  supjjosed  to  change  more 
when  it  is  new,  full,  or  at  the  cjuarters  is  absurd  : 
it  is  changing  everj'  moment,  and  does  not  do  so 
more  at  those  times  than  at  any  other.  In  con- 
clusion, the  author  says  he  "trusts  that  this 
unpretentious  hroclmre  on  meteorological  phe- 
nomena to  be  observed  without  instrumental  aid 
maj'  cause  a  few  of  those  lovers  of  Nature  who  at 
present  confine  their  observations  perhaps  to 
plants  and  trees  to  gaze  up  into  the  heavens  and 
note  the  ever-changing  beauty  of  the  clouds." — 

G.  S.  S. 


♦  "Observing  audForecastinjrthe  Weather:  Meteix>logy 
without  Instruments."  By  D.  W.  Horner,  F.R,Met.Soe. 
AVitlierby  and  Co.    Price  7s.  Od. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


(Tin 


Edi/or  is  not  respoimh/e  far  the  opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.  J 


Late  blue  flowers.— In  the  "Answers 
to  Correspondents,"  page  535,  various  blue- 
flowered  subjects  suitable  for  the  outdoor  garden 
are  named.  All  are  good,  but  given  an  autumn 
free  from  frost  such  as  we  have  experienced  this 
year,  one  of  the  finest  of  all  blue  flowers  is 
Salvia  azurea  grandiflora,  known  also  as  Salvia 
Pitcherii.  It  is  delightful  for  the  greenhouse  at 
this  season,  and  as  such  it  is  frequently  to  be  met 
with,  but  its  merits  for  flowering  in  the  open 
ground  are  not  so  generally  recognised. — H.  P. 

School  gfaPdening.  —  The  interesting 
article  on  page  502  of  The  (Garden  on  the  above 
subject,  as  taught  in  the  elementary  schools  under 
the  London  County  Council,  reminds  me  of  an 
excellent  example  in  school  gardening  which 
recently  came  under  my  notice.  Tliis  tooli  the 
form  of  more  practical  work  than  mentioned  in 
your  correspondent's  note.  The  school  I  refer  to 
is  Peterstone-super-Ely,  near  Cardiff.  For  a 
number  of  years,  long  before  gardening  formed  a 
subject  in  the  code  of  education,  it  was  taught  at 
this  school.  This  was  doubtless  due  to  the  great 
interest  taken  in  and  knowledge  of  gardening 
possessed  by  the  head-master,  Mr.  Bailey,  proof 
of  whose  ability  as  an  amateur  gardener  is 
annually  shown  at  the  local  show,  where  he  has 
been  known  to  win  as  many  as  thirty  prizes  in 
the  various  classes  in  one  year.  The  method  of 
instruction  he  adopts  is  to  divide  a  garden  into 
a  large  number  of  equal-sized  plots,  two  boys,  an 
adult  and  a  junior  being  deputed  to  take  charge 
of  each.  Prizes  are  annually  given  for  the  best 
results  by  Reginald  Cory,  Esq. ,  and  so  as  to  allow 
all  an  equal  ohanoe  the  plots  are  planted  with 
exactly  the  same  subjects,  this  season  about  nine 
varieties  of  vegetables.  The  task  of  judging  was 
not  an  easy  one,  and  many  of  the  crops  would 
have  done  credit  to  experienced  gardeners.  The 
boys  had  evidently  taken  to  it  enthusiastically.  — 
Arthur  Cobb,  The  Gardens,  Duffryn,  Cardiff. 

Best  Apples  for  amateurs.— In  The 

Garden  for  the  26th  ult.  j'ou  invite  opinions  on 
the  best  six  Apples.  I  think  that  Pott's  Seedling, 
Bramley's  Seedling  and  Lane's  Prince  Albert  for 
cooking,  and  Worcester  Pearmain,  King  of  the 
Pippins  and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  for  dessert 
would  be  hard  to  beat.  They  are  ready  for  use 
in  the  order  named.  Pott's  Seedling  is  in  season 
from  August  until  December,  a  regular  and  heavy 
bearer,  and  I  think  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  the 
softer  Codlins  so  often  recommended.  Bramley's 
Seedling  and  Lane's  Prince  Albert  are  useful  until 
April.  Worcester  Pearmain,  although  perhaps 
not  of  so  good  a  flavour  as  some  of  the  later  ones, 
is  at  least  a  very  useful  early  and  a  good  cropper. 
It  forms  a  compact  tree.  King  of  the  Pippins 
and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  need  no  recommendation. 
Half-a-dozen  varieties  are  quite  enough  for  all 
except  quite  large  gardens,  the  average  garden  is 
planted  with  far  too  many  sorts.  I  can  hardly 
agree  with  "  D.  K."  (page  538)  when  he  deerits 
the  earlier  eating  Apples,  because  the  average 
amateur  does  not  grow  a  lot  of  Peaches  and 
Grapes,  he  has  not  the  time  or  convenience  to 
attend  to  them,  nor  has  he  a  place  in  which  to 
keep  Apples  much  after  April.  Nor  can  I  agree 
with  "C.  F.  C."  (page  538)  about  Gasooyne's 
Scarlet.  No  doubt  this  is  a  very  attractive  fruit, 
and  when  the  trees  are  well  established  a  good 
cropper,  but  it  takes  some  time  to  get  into  bearing 
and  has  a  nasty  habit  of  dying  off'  at  the  tips  of 
the  branches.  On  the  fruit  farm  where  it 
originated,  most,  if  not  all.  the  trees  of  this 
variety  have  been  headed  back  and  grafted  with 
fresh  sorts.  Again,  "D."  (page  539)  recommends 
twenty  sorts  ;  this  is  far  too  many.  It  would  be 
very  interesting  if,  at  the  end  of  the  discussion, 
the  list  was  published  in  Thb  Garden  of  the 
varieties  that   have  received   most   votes,  both 


P.IMPAS   GRASS   IN   A   GARDEN   IN   ANGLESEA. 

kitchen  and  dessert  in  two  sections,  giving  as 
well  the  varieties  that  have  received  most  votes 
from  northern  and  southern  readers.  —  W.  P. 
Wood,  The  Gardens,  Oaklands  Court,  St.  Peters, 
Kent. 
Pampas   Grass   in  Angplesea.  — I 

have  heard  many  complaints  that  Pampas  Grass 
will  not  grow  or  flower  well  in  North  Wales, 
especially  in  Anglesea,  so  I  send  you  a  photograph 
for  readers  of  your  valuable  paper  to  see  how- 
well  our  Pampas  Grass  thrives  in  this  bleak  part 
very  near  the  sea-shore.     We  give  the  plants  no 


A   SPLE-NDID   clump  of  cosmos    BIPINNATUS^IN 
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special  treatment.  I  have  six  clumps  which 
throw  up  every  year  over  fifty  spikes  of  most 
beautiful  plumes  to  the  height  of  12  feet. — 
W.  Welliam,  The  Gardens,  Sundda  Wen,  Cemaes 
Bay ,  Anglesea. 

Ripening  Almond  fruits.— Are  you 

not  in  error  in  stating  on  page  536  that 
Almonds  do  not  ripen  in  this  country  ?  The 
green  fruit  is  of  no  value  as  you  say,  although  I 
noticed  at  the  end  of  .lune  in  Paris  green  Almonds 
were  being  sold  at  Ifr.  the  half  kilo.  I  have 
had,  I  shouM  say,  a  bushel  of  ripe  Almonds  this 
autumn  from  a  tree  in  my  garden  at  Norwood. 
I  frankly  admit  it  is  the  first  time  the  kernel  has 
matured,  but  tliere  is  no  doubt  about  it  this  time : 
the  outer  husks  split,  thus  permitting  the  shell  to 
fall,  when  we  found  the  Almonds  to  be  well 
formed  and  quite  eatable. — Almonds. 

Salsify  roots. — In  reply  to  your  corre- 
spondent regarding  Salsify,  it  should  be  ready 
tor  use  from  October  onwards  through  the  winter 
and  as  long  as  it  will  keep  good.  The  usual 
custom  is  to  lift  and  store  the  roots  during 
( ictober  or  the  beginning  of  November.  Having 
flowered,  the  roots  will  not  be  any  good.  The 
crop  evidently  has  been  sovpn  too  early  and  has 
thus  gone  to  seed  ;  this  often  results  when  Salsify 
and  Scorzonera  are  sown  too  early.  From  the 
beginning  to  the  middle  of  May  is  early  enough. 
It  should  not  be  grown  in  recently-manured 
ground,  or  it  (the  manure)  causes  the  roots  to 
fork  badly.  —  J.  Coutts,  KiUerton  Gardens, 
Exeter. 

About  Hydrangeas.— w.  J.  Townsend 
has,  I  see  in  The  Garden  for  the  16th  inst., 
given  an  account  of  his  Hydrangeas.  He  may  be 
interested  to  hear  that  in  this  garden— 600  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea — we  have  a  border  of 
Hydrangeas  60  feet  long,  facing  north,  now  in 
bloom,  though  some  of  the  fine  heads  of  blossom 
begin  to  look  the  worse  for  wind,  rain  and  mist. 
These  shrubs  are  left  out  all  the  winter  and  are 
never  cut  back  ;  the  roots  are  simply  covered 
with  stable  manure.  Year  after  j'ear  the  shrubs 
flourish  and  grow  more  luxuriant.  The  border  is 
about  five  years  old.  We  have  taken  cuttings 
and  are  starting  a  group  in  a  different  part  of  the 
garden. — East  Sussex. 

Cosmos  bipinnatUS.— The  very  fine 
plants  illustrated  were  from  seed  sown  last 
April  in  quite  ordinary  light  soil  without 
any  special  preparation.  The  seeds  were 
sown  in  a  small  circle,  and  as  they  grew  were 
thinned  out  to  about  ten  plants,  about  4  inches 
apart,  and  just  allowed  to  grow  without  any 
special  attention  except  occasional  watering  and 
staking  as  required.  The  plants  reached  a  height 
of  8  feet,  and  have  been  in  flower  from  the 
begiiming  of  October  until  November  16,  when 
they  were  destroyed  by  12°  of  frost.  The  plants 
when  in  full  flower  were  very  imposing  and 
beautiful,  and  have  been  greatly  admired.  The 
flowers  are  like  a  single  Dahlia  in  form  and  about 
the  same  size.  The  colours  were  mixed — delicate 
pink,  rose  and  white — and  made  a  very  pretty 
picture,  the  lovely  light  Marguerite  type  of 
foliage  adding  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  plants. 
I  find  that  it  takes  a  long  time  for  the  seedling 
plant  to  attain  the  flowering  stage,  and  I  should 
recommend  that  the  seeds  be  sown  in  boxes  in 
February,  and  when  large  enough  transferred  to 
4-inch  pots  and  planted  out  about  the  beginning 
of  April  or  later,  when  frost  would  not  be  likely 
to  injure  them.  By  doing  this  the  flowering 
season  would  be  earlier.  They  require  an  open 
sunny  spot  to  bring  them  to  perfection.  I  feel 
sure  anyone  who  has  not  grown  this  lovely  annual 
will  be  delighted  once  they  have  given  it  a  trial. 
The  flowers  are  all  that  can  be  desired  for  table 
decoration,  and  mixed  with  Coreopsis  grandiflora 
are  charming.  I  may  add  that  the  plants  illus- 
trated were  not  grown  by  a  praotioal  gardener 
but  by  a  lady  amateur,  the  wife  of  Mr.  H. 
Havelook,  manager  of  the  Box  Road  Nurseries, 
Bathford,  Bath.— 'V. 
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THE    GREENHOUSE. 

HOW    TO    GROW    BULBS    IN    PEAT 
MOSS  AND   OYSTER-SHELL. 

WITH  the  advent  of  the  bulb 
catalogues  come  thoughts  of 
winter  and  how  to  brighten  our 
homes  in  which  so  many  hours 
will  probably  be  spent.  Having 
derived  much  interest  and 
pleasure  from  this  form  of  gardening  myself,  I 
hope  a  few  words  may  be  a  help  to  others.  No 
one  with  any  love  for  flowers  need  be  daunted, 
for  by  adhering  to  a  few  simple  rules  success  is 
practically  assured. 

First,  order  with  your  bulbs  the  fertilised  fibre, 
charcoal  and  oyster-shell,  it  is  about  3s.  fid.  the 
bushel,  then  proceed 
to  fill  any  pots, 
basins,  cups  or 
glasses  you  may 
have  :  they  must  be 
glazed  inside,  no 
hole  at  the  bottom. 
The  compost  j,  does 
not  stain  and  cracks 
do  not  signify.  Small 
earthenware  milk 
basins, about?  inches 


across  and  o  inolies  or  6  inches 
deep,  to  be  got  in  country  towns 
for  '2d.  each,  look  charming 
with  Daffodils :  an  old  copper 
lustre  jug  minus  handle  which 
I  planted  with  five  Snake's 
Head  (Fritillaria  Meleagris)  left 
little  to  be  desired  when  "in 
blow,"  as  the  Warwickshire 
folk  say.  The  depth  of  the  jug 
lent  itself  well  to  Fritillarias, 
as  they  should  be  planted 
5  inches  deep.  These  n(jwers, 
being  rather  uncommon,  usually 
evoke  interest  and  speak  of 
Oxford  to  all  who  know  and 
love  the  water  meadows  there 
in  which  they  flourish  :  tlie  sight 
of  thum  there  is  a  never  to-be- 


forgotten  joy  to  a  true  Nature-lover.    Plant  large 
bulbs,    such   as   Hyacinths   and   Narcissus,    half 
covered   in  fibre,  smaller  ones  entirely  covered 
about  1   inch  or  their  own  depth  and   Freesias 
rather  deeper.     Plant  firmly,  pressing   the  com- 
post  well   down.     To  attain  even  height  in  leaf 
and  flower  plant  the  five,  or  any  number  of  bulbs 
you  wish,  of  the  same  weight  as  nearly  as  possible. 
Having  planted  them,  keep  damp:  watering  once 
a  week  will  usually  be 
found  sufficient.  When 
.'.' '       the  fibre  looks  dry  and 
'       dusty  on  the   top  it  is 
a  sign  water  is  needed. 
■  ''■  '         When  tilling  the  bowls 
with     compost     leave 
half  an  incli   from  the 
rim    free    to   allow    of 
watering   without 
making  a  mess. 

Place  the  planted 
bulbs  in  a  spare  room 
in  a  dark  corner,  and 
when  they  are  about 
three  -  quarters  of  an 
inch  upabove  the  fibre 
gi'aduaily  bring  them 
into  more  light,  then 
sunlight.  Beware  of 
leasing  them  too  near 
windows  in  times  of 
sharp  frost.  I  say  spare 
room  in  the  early 
stages  merely  to  avoid 
dust  and  Hres.  a.s  a 
warm  room  brings 
them  up  so  fast,  cans- 
ing  the  foliage  olten 
to  gi'ow  limp  and  the 
flowers  pour  and  deli- 
cate. For  those  who 
have  greenhouses  \\ith 
the  damper  air  and 
more  even  temperature 
the  ease  would,  of 
course,  be  quite 
different. 

Freesias,  the  sweetest 
of  all  winter  flowers  in 
perfume,  gi\-e  splendid 
results,  but  not  iniless 
tliey  are  carried  into 
the  greenhouse  when 
about  4  inches  high. 
To  a  beginner  I  advise, 
for  Tulips,  Artus  (red), 
tjrisdelin  (pale  pink) 
and  Canar}'  Bird 
(yellow)  :  Hyacinths 
(Jharles  Dickens  (both 
pale  pink  and  pale 
,blue),    Marj-   (dark 


A   BEAL'TIFUL   NEW   FERN    (NEPHROLEPIS  8PFEBBISSIMA). 


blue),  La  Belle  Blanehiseuse  (white),  and  Yellow 
Hammer  (yellow);  Jonquils,  sweet  scented ;  Km- 
peror  and  Queew  of  Spam  Datt'odils  ;  any  Crocus, 
SciUas  and  Grape  Hyacinths  do  well.  Tliere  are,  of 
course,  many  others.  All  these  I  have  proved  for 
many  years.  Single  Hyacinths  thrive  much  better 
than  double  ones.  Roman  Hyacinths  seldom  fail, 
and  gi  ve  the  q  uickest  results  in  bloom.  Snowdrops 
and  Anemones  do  not  force  well,  at  least  I  have 
not  been  clever  enough  to  succeed  with  them. 

Acorns  and  Horse  Chestnuts  make  delightful 
littfe  forests  planted  in  this  way,  and  by  a  stretch 
ot  imagination  convert  a  winter  dinner-table  into 
a  summer  picnic. 

Different  sorts  of  bulbs  in  one  bowl  are  not  suit- 
able, as  they  never  flower  altogether.  Hyacinths 
bloom  from  the  time  of  planting  in  from  sixteen  to 
twenty  weeks,  'I'ulips  from  twenty  to  twenty-four 
and  Koman  Hyacinths  from  twelve  to  fourteen, 
but  often  sooner  tlian  this.  Hv.uinthe. 


A    REMARKABLE    NEW    FERN. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  the  12th  inst.  a  i'ern  arrived  from 
New  Vork  just  in  time  to  be  placed  before  the 
committee.  This  is  the  Fern  oi  which  an  illus- 
tration is  given,  showing  the  character  of  the 
frond  and  ot  the  plant.  It  is  well  named  Nephro- 
lepis  superbissima,  and  has  the  appearance  of  a 
large  and  beautifut  Mosi,  its  freshness  of  colour 
and  dense  growth  marking  it  as  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  Ferns  that  have  been  seen  of  recent 
years.  It  is  suitable,  we  believe,  for  the  warm 
greenliouse,  and  was  unanimously  given  a  first- 
class  certificate.  Messrs.  F.  R.  Pierson  of 
Tarrytown- on -Hudson,  New  York,  must  be 
congratulated  upon  introducing  and  raising  so 
tine  ii  novelty. 


DECORATIVE  DAHLIAS. 

TuE  other  day,  when  jii  a  visit  to  one  of  our  big 
trade  growers,  I  spent  a  short  time  in  going 
through  his  collection  of  Dahlias.  The  monstrous 
P;eony-flowered  varieties  are  certainh-  far  tiner 
here  than  abroad,  where  I  have  also  seen  many 
Dahlias  in  all  sections.  For  masses  of  colour 
these  huge  flowers  will  probabl}-  be  useful, 
although  individually  they  are  rough,  ungainly- 
looking  things.  Baron  de  tirancj-,  white  ;  Reine 
Wilhelmina,  white  ;  Reine  Emma,  lilac,  cream 
and  yellow ;  Dr.  K.  W.  van  Gorkum,  white, 
shaded  lilac;  Due  Henri,  reddish  crimson;  Gloire 
de  Baarn,  delicate  lilac  ;  and  Germania,  reddish 
crimson,  are  some  of  the  most  remarkable. 

The  collarette  section,  like  the  preceding, 
originated  abroad,  and  if  1  mistake  not  my  friend 
M.  Audri!'  Charmet  of  Lyons  was  the  pioneer. 
President  Viger,  Mine.  Le  Page  ^'iger  and  Maurice 
Rivoire  are  the  best  known  of  these  very  distinc- 
tive varieties,  and  there  is  a  promise  of  further 
additions. 

Very  gorgeous  in  their  colouring  and  large  in 
build  are  the  decorative  garden  Dahlias,  also  of 
French  origin.  Souvenir  de  Gustave  Douzon,  an 
immense  flower  of  bright  reddish  crimson,  is  at 
once  the  most  striking  of  the  class.  Jeanne 
Charmet,  pure  white,  shaded  lilac-pink  and  pale 
yellow,  is  a  flower  of  large  size ;  Mme.  A.  Lunnere, 
pure  white,  tipped  reddish  violet,  is  another ; 
Mme.  Keller,  deep  orange  and  red,  shaded  violet, 
is  also  a  fine  example  of  this  section.  Source  de 
Feu,  orange  and  red,  is  most  effective  in  colour. 
Mme.  Helen  Charvel  is  an  immense  white. 
Grand  Duo  Alexis,  pure  white  and  very  double, 
belongs  to  the  same  group. 

An  interesting  variation  is  found  in  the  new 
Anemone-centred  Dahlia.  Swanley  Anemone,  a 
pretty  flower  3  inches  or  4  inches  across,  is  of  a 
deep  velvety  shade  of  crimson,  centre  disc  of  pin- 
cushion form,  pure  golden  yellow.  Pink  Gem 
well  deserves  its  name ;  the  colour  is  a  most 
delicate  soft  rosy  pink,  a  good,  well-defined  disc, 
colour  golden  buff';  Josephine  Saxibary,  rosy 
amaranth,  with  old  gold  centre. 

C.  Harman  Payke. 
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A    TRAILING    EVENING    PRIMROSE. 

(OiNOTHERA   MACSOCARPA.) 

THIS  is  a  beautiful  trailing  Evening 
Primrose,  flowering  continually 
through  the  summer  and  autumn 
months  and  produces  a  charming 
feature  on  the  rock  garden  when 
flowers  are  rather  scarce.  Tlie 
flowers  are  large  and  of  a  rich  yellow  in 
colour.  Several  plants  that  were  given  a 
rather  prominent  position  and  planted  in  rich 
soil  have  been  much  admired.  They  were 
planted  in  early  spring.  The  old  soil  was 
removed  from  the  pockets  and  some  loam,  leaf- 
mould,  road  sand  and  a  sprinkling  of  bone-meal 
mixed  together  formed  the  compost  in  which  the 
plants  have  thrived.  During  the  summer  water 
must  be  applied  when  necessary,  and  all  faded 
flowers  removed.  Stir  the  soil  occasionally 
between  the  plants.  These  little  attentions  will 
promote  healthy  growth  and  abundance  of 
tiowers.  It  is  a  native  of  North  America,  and 
is  sometimes  grown  under  the  name  of  CEnothera 
missouriensis.  Propagated  by  division  and  from 
seed. 

Mnndtii  Oardens.  C.  Kusk. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM    MAXIMUM 
SNOWDON. 

Mr.  William  Angus,  Penicuik,  Scotland,  has 
followed  up  his  production  of  the  splendid 
variety  of  Chrysanthemum  maximum  (called 
King  Edward)  by  one  surpassing  it  in  size  but 
of  quite  different  character.  This  is  Snowdon, 
which  he  exhibited  at  the  autumn  show  of  the 
Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  in 
Edinburgh.  Snowdon  is  of  great  size,  a  bloom 
I  measxired  being  6i  inches  across.  It  is  a  pure 
white  with  a  golden  centre,  and  the  long  ray 
petals  are  prettily  cut.  It  well  deserves  the 
first-class  certificate  given  it  by  the  floral 
committee  of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society.  S.  Arnott. 


ONE    OF    THE    OLD    PtEONIES. 

(PjEONIA  albiflora.  ) 
This  very  old  tj^jo  of  Pa^ony  is  not  to  be  despised 
even  if  placed  among  the  handsome  newer  forms 
now  in  cultivation,  as  it  forms  a  pleasing  contrast 
to  the  large  and  heavy  flowers  of  the  double 
varieties.  The  pure  white,  delicate  flowers  and 
buds  are  borne  from  three  to  five  together  on 
slender  stems  sometimes  3  feet  high.  The  leaves 
are  of  a  brighter  green  than  in  most  kinds,  and 
are  sometimes  coloured  red  at  the  edges  and  on 
the  veins.  Well-established  plants  flower  very 
freely  in  the  open  border,  and  are  worth  the 
support  of  a  few  twigs  inserted  among  the  slender 
stems  to  keep  them  in  position  if  the  weather  is 
wet  or  windy.  The  wild  type  is  a  native  of 
Siberia,  where  the  roots  are  sometimes  eaten  by 
the  Mongolian  Tartars.  E.  .1.  Allard. 


THE    JAPANESE    STONECROP. 

(Sedum  spectabile.) 
This  plant  should  be  in  every  garden,  for  it  will 
thrive  in  almost  any  position  where  the  roots 
can  obtain  a  hold,  either  in  full  sun  or  on  a 
shady  border.  Grouped  along  the  front  of  the 
herbaceous  border,  and  in  the  rockery,  there  is 
no  more  conspicuous  plant  from  the  middle  of 
August  until  early  October.  Prior  to  the  opening 
of  the  flowers  the  thick  grey-green  leaves  are 
ornamental.  The  type  has  rosy  pink  flowers, 
though  even  more  beautiful  are  the  varieties 
roseum  and  atropurpureum,  with  blooms  of 
deeper  and  richer  colouring.  A  large  stock  of 
this  Stonecrop,  can  soon  be  obtained,  for  it  is 
readily  propaga^ted  by  division  of  the  roots  after 
flowering  or  by  cuttings  taken  in  spring  when  the 
young  growths  are  large  enough.     A  purpose  for 


which  one  sometimes  sees  tlie  plant  used  and  for 
which  it  is  well  suited  is  as  a  plant  on  window- 
sills  in  large  to^vne,  and  also  growing  in  window- 
boxei.  A.  0. 


HERBACEOUS  PHLOXES  IN  POTS. 

During  the  last  few  years  this  interesting  class 
of  plants  has  undergone  considei'able  improve- 
ment. Larger  trusses  with  larger  flowers  have 
been  obtained,  as  well  as  a  wider  range  of  colour. 
No  garden  can  be  complete  without  a  collection. 
They  are  also  most  useful  for  growing  in  pots, 
and  stand  well  in  the  house  ;  for  this  purpose 
cuttings  are  taken  in  spring  from  the  young 
shoots  and  inserted  singly  in  small  pots  in  a 
mixture  of  loam,  leaf-mould  and  sand  ;  placed  in 
a  cool  propagating  case,  shaded  from  the  sun, 
they  will  root  in  a  few  weeks.  As  soon  as  thej' 
are  rooted  they  must  be  removed  to  a  position 
near  the  glass  in  a  cool  house.  When  the  pots 
are  well  filled  with  roots,  pot  on  in  a  slightly 
heavier  compost,  with  a  little  bone-meal  added, 
into  5-inch  or  6-ineli  pots,  and  remove  to  a  cold 
frame,  keeping  them  near  the  glass  ;  keep  close 
for  a  few  days  until  root  action  commences,  and 


THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 


SOME  GOOD  PEARS  FOR  SMALL 
GARDENS. 

A    S  was  only  to  be   expected,   the    recent 
/%  article   and   illustrations  on  the  six 

/   %         best   Apples   for   small   gardens  has 
/      \        caused  some  discussion,   but  on  the 
£  J^     whole    and    in    view    of   the   corre- 

spondence, I  think  I  may  claim  that 
the  six  I  gave  are  generally  admitted  to  be  "hard 
to  beat."  Those  who  wish  to  have  more  varieties 
can  easily  add  to  the  list ;  certain  that  they  ha\e 
a  good  foundation  in  the  six  sorts  I  named.  I 
now  venture  to  put  before  your  readers  some 
similar  notes  on  the  best  Pears  for  small  gardens. 
The  same  reservations  with  regard  to  the  speci.al 
conditions  of  soil  and  climate  that  obtain  in 
certain  localities  must  be  insisted  upon.  I  have 
given  no  very  late  varieties,  for  I  believe  that, 
generalh'  speaking,  amateur  growers  give  pre- 
ference to  Pears  that  ripen  before  Christmas, 
rather  than  to  those  that  are  in  season  later. 
Moreover,  unless  Pears  are  stored   properly  and 
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then  gradually  give  them  more  air  until  the 
lights  can  be  removed  entirely.  In'early  summer 
they  may  be  plunged  in  a  bed  of  ashes  to  prevent 
the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun  from  drying  the  soil 
in  the  pots  too  rapidly.  As  they  come  into 
flower  remove  to  the  greenhouse,  or  to  the 
house,  where  they  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
For  outside  cultivation  any  deep,  rich  soil  will 
suit  them.  They  are  greatly  benefited  by  a  heavy 
mulch  of  farmyard  manure  after  the  flowers  are  over 
in  autumn,  being  careful  not  to  bury  the  crowns. 
I  append  what  I  consider  a  comprehensive 
list  of  varieties  that  may  be  of  use  to  intending 
planters.  A  few  good  whites  are  E.  Levasseur, 
Aim^e  Vibert,  Fiancee,  Fortunei,  L'Innocenoe, 
The  Queen,  Panama  and  Tapis  Blanc.  Other 
good  varieties  are  Earl  of  Mar,  rosy  scarlet  ; 
Coquelicot,  orange  red ;  Duncan MacFarlane,  lilac ; 
Etna,  orange  red ;  Eug.  Danzanvilliers,  rosy 
lilac ;  Pantheon,  salmon  rose  ;  Pencheur  d'Islande, 
deep  rose  ;  Mozart,  bright  rose  :  Esclarimonde, 
clear  lilac  ;  Boule  de  Feu,  red  ;  Rosignol,  mauve, 
a  splendid  variety ;  Dervische,  another  good 
mauve ;  Sybille,  mauve ;  Hebe,  rosy  lilac  : 
Tunisie,  mauve  :  Lord  P.aleigh,  purple  ;  Etoile 
de  Nord,  violet-purple  ;  and  La  Fraicheur,  pale 
heliotrope.  Henry  M.  Eddie. 

The  Oardeus,  Oleiiapp  Cas//i,  Bal/au/rae,  N.B. 


well,  they  lose  the  characteristics  of  sweetness 
and  juiciness  that  make  them  liked  so  universally. 
There  is,  again,  the  consideration  that  the  Pear  is 
hardly  a  fruit  that  can  be  enjoyed  so  much  in 
cold  as  in  mild  weather.  Even  in  cold  weather 
there  is  a  certain  '"  warm  "  flavour  about  an 
Apple,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  that  is  entirely 
wanting  in  a  Pear.  Even  in  mild  weather  the 
juicy  flesh  of  a  Pear  is  cold  to  the  palate,  and  on 
wintry  days  this  coldness  is  so  intensified  as  to 
render  this  fruit  almost  unsuitable  for  dessert. 
Arguing,  then,  that  the  Pearls  not  as  good  a  fruit 
for  cold  weather  as  the  Apple,  and  that  it  requin 
quite  proper  storage  even  to  conserve  its  flavour, 
I  restrict  my  list  to  early  and  raid-season  sorts. 
My  remarks  are  confined  to  the  varieties 
illustrated,  and  these,  I  venture  to  say,  are  in- 
dispensable in  the  smallest  garden  of  fruit. 

Marie  Louise. — This  is  a  great  favourite,  and 
is  widely  grown.  Where  the  trees  are  well 
cultivated  the  fruits  attain  quite  a  large  size, 
and  are  very  handsome.  It  is  a  verj'  juicy  Pear, 
with  a  flavour  quite  distinct  and  easily  recog- 
nised. It  is  at  its  best  in  October  and  Novemb 
Mr.  Buuyard  says  :  "  It  succeeds  as  a  standard 
in  good  soil,  but  is  best  as  an  open  espalier  or  on 
a  wall.  Grows  less  freely  on  the  Quince,  and 
bears     well    every     other    year,"      The    latter 
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feature  is  perhaps  the  only  thing  to  be  urged 
against  it ;  still,  possibly  the  same  fault  could  be 
found  with  many  other  Pears.  It  makes  a  fair 
pyramid  on  the  Quince  stock,  while  as  a  garden 
standard  on  the  Pear  stock  it  is  invaluable.  It 
grows  well  on  walls  and  low  espaliers,  and  it  is" 
from  such  trees  that  the  finest  fruits  are 
produced. 

Beurri  Superjin. — This  is  a  delicious  Pear,  and 
one  that  should  be  more  generally  met  with  in 
small  collections.  It  is  of  quaint  form,  the 
rounded,  russetty  fruit  with  long  stalk  being 
(juite  distinct,  and,  once  known,  may  always  be 
recognised.  The  white  flesh  is  most  juicy  and 
refreshing,  and  one  could  hardly  imagine  a  more 
tempting  morsel  than  a  slice  of  Beurre  Supertin. 
November  is  the  month  in  which  it  is  at  its  best. 
It  is  more  indifferent  to  soils  and  situations  and 
special  form  of  tree  than  some  Pears,  seeming  to 
do  equally  well  as  a  garden  standard  on  the  Pear 
stock,  as  a  pyramid  on  the  Quince  stock  or  as  an 
espalier  or  wall  tree.  It  is  a  Pear  that  one  can 
plant  with  confidence  as  to  the  results  so  far  as 
crop  and  flavour  are  concerned,  and  with  these 
assured  there  is  little  else  to  worry  about. 

Thompson's. — This  is  a  rather  small  Pear,  and 
it  is,  perhaps,  partly  on  that  account  that  it  has 
earned  the  reputation^and  with  good  reason,  I 
think— of  being  the  best  flavoured  Pear  in  culti- 
vation, for  it  is  notorious  that  large  size  and 
inferior  flavour  are  complementary  both  in  fruits 
and  vegetables.  The  converse,  I  think,  is  also 
true,  at  any  rate  it  has  become  traditional  that 
Thompson's  is  at  the  top  of  the  list  in  respect  to 
flavour.  It  is  not  nearly  so  handsome  as  many 
other  Pears,  but  as  Pears  are  primarily  grown  for 
consumption,  and,  secondly,  for  exhibition,  this 
is  not  a  matter  of  great  moment.  September 
and  October  find  Thompson's  at  its  best.  This 
variety  succeeds  as  a  standard  and  also  as  a 
garden  tree  or  other  forms,  providing  a  peculiar 
need  is  attended  to,  i.e.,  it  must  be  double 
grafted.  However,  the  nurserymen  may  be 
safely  relied  upon  to  see  to  that,  since  this  fad  of 
Thompson's  Pear  is  well  known  and  universally 
attended  to. 

Doyenni  du  Comict.  —  In  some  respects  the 
Prince  of  all  Pears,  for  it  combines  a  handsome 
appearance  with  perfection  of  quality.  There 
are,  perhaps,  as  many  growers  who  would  swear 
by  Doyenne  du  Cornice  for  flavour  as  would  for 
Thompson's,  so  as  it  is  difficult  to  decide  when 
experts  disagree,  one  may  well  leave  each  to  his 
own  opinion.     I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
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one  or  the  other  of  these  (or  perhaps  both)  should 
hold  the  place  of  honour  in  any  list  of  Pears  of 
quality.  I  think  that  to  have  this  Pear  at  its 
very  best,  taking  as  the  best  the  standard 
reached  by  Doyenn^  du  Comice  in  the  Channel 
Islands  and  France,  one  should  plant  it  against  a 
wall  or  on  an  espalier  in  a  warm  position,  so  that 
the  rich  flavour  may  be  fully  developed.  It  is 
at  its  best  in  November  and  early  December. 
"  The  Fruit  Garden  "  thus  testifies  to  its  merits  : 
"  This  is,  without  doubt,  the  best  Pear  grown, 
and  should  be  freely  planted  in  various  aspects, 
on  walls  and  in  the  open,  to  lengthen  its  season. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  roots  near  the 
surface  by  mulching,  and  if  it  grows  too  freely 
root-pruning  must  be  carried  out.  It  succeeds 
in  any  form.  We  do  not  advise  heavy  thinning 
as  the  moderate-sized  fruits  have  the  richest 
flavour. " 

Olou  Morceau,  which  is  at  its  best  towards  the 
end  nf  November  and  in  December,  is  the  latest 
of  the  Pears  in  my  list.     My  earliest  recollections 


of  wall  Pears  centre  round  Glou  Moroeau.  I 
remember  a  favourite  tree  on  a  west  wall  that 
used  to  bear  excellent  crops  regularly  for  years, 
and  it  is  always  as  a  wall  Pear  that  I  still  think 
of  Glou  Morceau.  It  will  grow  well  and  fruit 
satisfactorily  in  other  forms,  but  it  is  on  a  wall 
that  the  white-fleshed  fruits  gain  that  sweet  and 
refreshing  flavour  that  distinguishes  the  well- 
grown  and  well  -  ripened  Glou  Morceau.  Its 
failure  to  ripen  properly  in  a  dull  cold  season 
has  to  be  arraigned  against  it,  and  for  this  reason, 
and  as  being  a  far  more  satisfactory  arrangement 
than  dispensing  with  the  Pear  altogether,  I 
would  give  Glou  Morceau  the  shelter  of  a  wall 
facing  either  south,  south-west  or  west.  A  Pear 
that  is  not  illustrated,  but  one  that  I  cannot 
omit,  is  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  ;  I  name  it  last, 
but  do  not  rate  its  value  least,  in  a  list  of  half-a- 
dozen  Pears  for  small  gardens.  W. 


NEW  PEAR  SANTA  CLAUS. 
Last  December  I  had  fruits  of  the  above  and  was 
so  much  impressed  with  their  excellence  that  this 
variety  may  be  worth  a  note,  as  we  have  so  few 
good  Pears  at  that  season.  This  has  only  recently 
come  to  the  front,  at  least  as  far  as  this  country 
is  concerned,  though  it  appears  to  have  been 
grown  on  the  Continent,  doubtless  under  another 
name,  but  was  onlj'  recently  exhibited  by  Colonel 
Brymer  of  Dorchester.  Santa  Claus  is  a  large 
fruit  and  in  shape  not  unlike  the  well-known 
Beurri  Diel ;  it  often  weighs  from  8oz.  to  lOoz. 
when  well  grown.  As  regards  quality  it  may  be 
called  a  winter  Comice  and  is  certainly  a  great 
acquisition.  Though  I  am  unable  to  make  any 
comments  regarding  its  growth  or  cropping  I  am 
told  it  is  good  in  this  respect.  Its  quality  should 
make  it  souglit  after,  as  we  have  no  other  late  Pear 
to  equal  it  in  flavour,  and  its  size  and  appearance 
also  «ill  make  it  a  favourite.  It  is  an  easy 
matter  with  any  new  fruit  of  this  kind  to  test  its 
iinp  or  qualit}'  liy  growing  cordon  trees.  These 
will  give  fruit  the  second  year,  and  though  the 
test  will  not  be  as  reliable  as  from  older  trees  it 
will  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose.         G.  W.  B. 


MICHAELMAS    NELTS. 

Pear   has  been   good  both   in 


A   PBLICIOrS   PEAR  FOR   NOVEMBER,    BEURRE  SUPERTIN, 


NEW    PEAR- 

This  season    this 

crop  and  quality.  It  is  worth  the  notice  of  those 
who  intend  to  add  any  new  sorts  to  their  garden 
and  who  would  like  a  first-class  September 
variety.  Michaelmas  Nelis  is  not  a  large  Pear, 
but  of  first-class  quality,  and  my  first  trees  were 
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grown  as  cordons.  They  did  well ;  indeed,  after 
the  second  year  they  never  failed.  This  season, 
grown  as  a  bush,  the  trees  have  borne  hea\-}' 
crops  and  promise  well  for  next  season.  The 
fruits  are  under  medium  size,  perfect  as  regards 
flavour,  have  melting  flesh  and  are  quite  free  from 
grittiness.  In  many  gardens  there  are  plenty 
of  September  and  October  Pears,  mostly  large 
fruits,  but  they  are  not  all  of  good  flavour.  This 
is  important  to  growers  at  this  season,  as  in 
selecting  new  trees  the  above  should  not  be 
omitted  on  account  of  its  flavour.  I  have  not 
grown  it  other  than  in  bush  or  cordon  form,  so 
do  not  advise  it  as  a  standard,  but  it  should 
make  a  profitable  espalier,  and  in  the  North  is 
well  deserving  of  a  wall.  G.  Wvthes. 


THE     ROSE     GARDEN. 


NOTES     ON     NEW     ROSES. 

Teas. 

FROM  the  Hybrid  Teas  one  passes  on  to 
the  Teas,  perhaps  the  freest  flowering 
of  any  class — certainly  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  yet  of  the  three 
great  classes  the  least  grown,  and  the 
reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  Teas 
have  the  reputation,  as  a  class,  of  being  tender, 
a  reputation  not  earned  without  due  cause  in  the 
past ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  many  of 
the  Teas  of  recent  introduction  are  quite  as 
hardy  as  some  of  their  cousins  the  Hybrid  Teas, 
at  any  rate  they  can,  I  am  convinced,  be  grown 
in  the  Midlands  and  in  the  South  quite  easily 
and  in  any  ordinary  winter  survive,  especially  if 
some 

Slkjht  Protection  is  Given. 
I  am  not  an  advocate  of  completely  covering  up 
the  plant  with  a  thatch  of  straw  or  similar 
material.  My  method,  briefly,  is  the  following  : 
All  dwarfs  about  December  are  well  earthed  up 
with  ordinary  light  soil  (not  taken  from  the  beds 
in  which  the  plants  are  growing)  and  a  spray  or 
so  of  Michaelmas  Daisy  foliage  tied  into  the 
head  so  as  to  extend  beyond  the  shoots.  This 
foliage  (it  is  really  the  whole  plant  above  ground 
level)  is,  to  my  mind,  much  better  than  Bracken, 
as  it  is  not  dense  enough  to  allow  the  snow  to 
accumulate,  and  yet  seems  to  keep  the  frost 
ofi'.  I  do  not  believe  in  mulching  with  heavy 
manure,  as  that  retains  the  moisture.  At  the 
same  time  we  have  not  had  an  old-fashioned 


winter  for  many  j'ears,  consequently  many  of 
the  new  varieties  have  not  been  tlioroughly 
tested  ;  still,  as  I  have  said  before,  I  think  many 
nf  them  will  stand  the  test  when  it  comes. 

Apparentlj'  the  raising  of  Teas  is  not  easy,  as 
there  are  ten  Hybrid  Teas  raised  and  sent  out  every 
year  to  one  Tea,  and  that,  I  suppose,  accounts  for 
some  of  the  new  Teas  having  not  a  little  Hybrid 
blood  in  their  veins,  so  that  it  has  become  a  very 
difficult  matter  to  say  where  the  Tea  ceases  and 
the  Hybrid  Tea  commences.  But,  after  all,  apart 
from  the  question  of  accuracy,  it  is  not  of  great 
moment  to  which  class  they  are  assigned,  the 
Rose  is  the  thing,  its  name  or  class  "  but  leather 
or  prunello."  My  list  of  the  newer  Teas  tliat 
belong  to  the  decorative  section  will  therefore  be 
a  short  one,  as  I  shall  not  go  further  back  than 
1902. 

Lady  Roberts  (Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  Ifl02).— 
This  Rose  stood  out  in  its  year  of  introduction 
and  obtained  the  unusual  (I  am  not  sure  that  I 
cannot  say  unique)  distinction  of  being  awarded 
two  gold  medals — that  of  the  National  Rose  and 


Royal  Horticultural  Societies.  It  was  a  sport 
from  that  old  inhabitant  of  our  Rose  gardens, 
Anna  (Jlivier,  whose  characteristics  it  retains, 
only  differing  in  its  colour,  which  is  variable.  It 
is  a  Rose  that  has  improved  with  age,  and  a  good 
coloured  specimen  at  its  best  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  Roses.  Described  as  "  reddish 
apricot,  the  base  of  the  petals  being  a  metallic 
copper,"  the  description  does  it  scant  justice.  It 
is  a  good  grower,  better,  I  think,  than  its  parent, 
particularly  good  on  standards,  but  should  not  be 
exposed  to  full  sun.  I  know  few  finer  buttonhole 
Roses.  Another  Rose  of  190'2  that  is  only  just 
beginning  to  be  appreciated  is 

Mme.  Anloine  Mari  (A.  Mari). — It  can  be 
thoroughly  recommended,  is  of  good  constitution 
and  liears  its  numerous  pink  and  white  flowers  in 
profusion  well  into  the  autunm.  Why  I  do  not 
know,  but  this  Rose  is  always  associated  in  my 
mind  with  Chelsea  China.  It  makes  a  beautiful 
standard,  and  no  one  will  regret  adding  it  to 
their  collection. 

Corallina  (William  Paul  and  Son,  1901). — 
1'his  is  a  fine  bedding  Rose  of  good  habit  and 
a  fine  colour  that  is  scarce  among  the  Teas, 
namely,  rosy  crimson.  There  is,  one  would 
say,  a  good  deal  of  China  blood  in  its  pedigree ; 
it  also  makes  a  fine  buttonhole  Rose  cut  in  the 
bud  stage. 

Morning  Glow,  another  of  Messrs.  William 
Paul  and  Son's  introdiictions  of  the  following 
year,  is  well  named,  there  is  a  distinct  glow  in  its 
deep  rosy  crimson  flowers  with  a  suggestion  of 
orange.  I  do  not  know,  but  one  would  imagine  one 
of  its  parents  to  have  been  Mme.  Lambard.  It 
is  a  good  bedder. 

Peace  (Piper,  1902). — This  is  a  very  beautiful 
Rose,  a  sport,  I  believe,  from  G.  Nabonnand,  pale 
lemon  in  colour,  very  free,  and,  as  one  would 
expect  from  its  parentage,  an  excellent  autumnal, 
possiblj'  the  best  bedder  of  its  colour.  It  makes 
a  good  standard  and  is  recommended.  Another 
lemon-coloured  Rose,  but  fuller,  although  not  large 
enough  for  exhibition,  is  another  pport  from  Anna 
Olivier  and  a  great  favourite  willi  me, 

Mrs.  Stephen  Treseder,  sent  out  in  1903,  quite 
first  rate.  It  makes  a  good  standard  and  is  an 
aemiisition. 

br.  Felix  Guyon  (A.  Mari,  1902). — Is  dwarf  in 
habit  but  a  very  fine  colours-deep  yellow  with  an 
orange  centre  —  that  sometimes  comes  up  to 
exhibition  standard.  Its  foliage  contrasts  well 
with  the  flowers. 

Piiiiey.  Herbert  E.  Molynevx. 

(To  be  continued. ) 
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A   BUTILON    SAVITZI.— This   is    one    of 
j\  the   best    of    the   ornamental-leaved 

/   \         Abutilons.       The   Maple-like    leaves 

L A        have  a  green  centre,   heavily  edged 

/  \^  with  creamy  white.  The  plants  are 
very  effective  arranged  with  flowering 
subjects  in  the  greenhouse,  especially  those 
liaving  purple  or  blue  flowers.  It  is  also  a 
valuable  sunnner  bedding  plant.  Cuttings  ma}' 
be  rooted  in  a  close  frame  any  time  from  spring 
to  autumn.  Those  rooted  in  spring  and  grown 
on  during  the  summer  in  a  frame  (the  treatment 
given  to  the  plant  illustrated)  will  be  useful  for 
the  greenhouse  in  winter.  After  doing  duty 
there,  tliey  can  be  planted  out  towards  the  end 
of  May  or  beginning  of  June.  A  suitable  com- 
post in  which  to  grow  Abutilons  consists  of  two 
parts  loam,  one  part  leaf-mould  and  a  good 
sprinkling  of  sand.  A  little  peat  may  be  added 
if  available,  but  it  is  not  essential. — A.  O. 

KOSKS   FROM   CUTTINaS.— It  is  astonish- 
ing  how  easy  it   is   to   grow   some    Roses  from 


SIMPLE     HINTS. 

but  just  to  see  what  progi'ess  they  liad  made, 
and  I  was  delighted  to  find  quite  a  lot  of  roots 
threading  their  way  around  the  side  of  the  soil. 
Cuttings  of  other  varieties  put  in  at  the  same 
time  have  not  jet  rooted,  and  I  expect  I  shall 
have  tfj  wait  until  the  spring  before  they  make  a 
start,    although   they    will   doubtle.ss    "callus" 
during    the    winter,    and     be     quite    ready    to 
push    forth    roots     early    in    the    year.      From 
cuttings   taken   in   September    of    last   year    of 
tlie  variety  La  Tosea,  a  beautiful  Hybrid  Tea,  I 
have   plants   that  bloomed   last  summer.      It  is 
true  that  the  flowers  were  somewhat  small   and 
wanting  in  fulness  and  form.      Still   the}'  were 
eagerly  watched   and   gave   much   pleasure.     It 
takes  time,  of  course,   to  get  really  good  plants 
from  cuttings,  and  one  nuist  be  prepared  to  wait 
a  few  years  before  a  full  liarvest  of  blossom  is 
secured.     So  far  as  my  experience  goes  it  is  not 
much  use  growing  o\vn  root  Roses  if  blooms  of 
exhibition  merit  are  desired  :  but  for  the  decora- 
tion of  tlie  garden  tliey  are  certainly  most  valu- 
able.    Besides  there  is  always  an  added  charm 
when  the  plants  in  one's  garden 
lia\e  been  grown  by  ones  self. 
Some  varieties  of  Roses,  espe- 
cially the  climbers  and  raml)lers 
and  some  of  the  strong-gro^^•ing 
Hybrid  Teas  and  Hybrid  I'er- 
petuals,  root    so  easily  that  it 
is   a   matter   for   surprise   tliat 
more    amateurs   do    not    grow 
them.— W. 

LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY 
IN  WINTER.— Comparatively 
few  of  the  thousands  who 
admire  this  delightful  flower 
know  that  it  is  a  wild  British 
plant.  During  May  and  June 
the  fragrant  blo.ssoms  ajjpear  in 
moist  and  shady  nooks  in  the 
woodland.  The  flowers,  of 
course,  cannot  be  compared  for 
size  with  those  sold  hy  the 
million  throughout  the  year. 
Thanks  to  the  processes  of 
retarding  and  forcing,  Lily  of 
tlie  Vallej'  are  always  avail- 
able. The  variety  known  as 
Fontin"s  Giant  has  extra  large 
bells,  and,  although  not 
suitable  for  earlj-  forcing,  it 
is  lovely  for  growing  in  the 
garden. 

Cultivation  in  the  Garden, — 
(irown  outside,  tlie  flowers  are 
always  welcome  for  cutting. 
Unfortunately,  in  many  gardens 
the  Lily  of  the  Valley  ])lot  is 
sadly  neglected.  Being  a  good- 
natured  plant,  when  once  estab- 
lished it  continues  to  grow  and 
flower  more  or  lessy  ear  after  year 
without  any  trouble.  If  jjroperlj' 
cuttings,  especially  the  ramblers.  In  September  cultivated,  howe\er,  the  plants  are  more  luxuriant 
I  took  cuttings  from  that  beautiful  and  most  in  growth,  the  racemes  of  flowers  more  plentiful 
useful  Rose,  Dorothy  Perkins,  placing  four  or  ;  and  the  individual  blossoms  much  larger.  The 
five  in  a  4-ineh  flower-pot.  I  took  care  to  place  I  plants  sliould  be  lifted  every  four  or  five  j'ears.  If 
the  bases  of  the  cuttings  well  down  in  the  soil,  !  a  small  portion  is  replanted  every  year,  so  that  tlie 
to  within  about  1  inch  of  tlie  bottom  of  the  pot,  '  whole  of  the  stock  is  lifted  in  the  time  stated, 
and  made  them  firm.  Tlien  having  placed  the  the  Lilj'  lieds  will  al  ^  ays  be  in  good  order.  In 
cuttings  in  a  shadj'  part  of  the  garden,  I  gave  addition  to  this,  a  few  of  the  larger  crowns  can 
them  no  further  attention  bej'ond  watering  them  be  selected  each  year  for  growing  in  the  green- 
once  or  twice  when  the  soil  was  dry.  And  now,  house,  where  with  very  little  trouble  they  \\  ill 
the  middle  of  November,  the  cuttings  are  flower  several  weeks  in  advance  of  those  outside, 
splendidly  rooted.  I  turned  them  out  of  the  The  roots  on  the  right  in  tlie  illustration  can  be 
))ots  the  other  day,  not  disturbing  the  soil  at  all,    relied  on  to  produce  flowers  next  spring,  wlietlier 
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potted  up  or  replanted  outside  :  the  small  roots 
will  flower  in  a  year  or  two  if  planted  in  the 
garden. 

Prppariiii]  a  Bed  for  Lily  of  the  Valliy. — The 
aspect  for  the  bed  may  be  north,  east  or  west  ;  a 
position  facing  south  is  not  to  be  recommended. 
The  first  tiling  to  do  is  to  dig  the  ground  deeply 
and  manure  it  i^  ell.  If  the  soil  is  at  all  heavy 
add  some  well-decaj'ed  leaf-mould  and  road  grit. 
The  lifting  and  replanting  of  the  crowns  can  lie 
done  an}'  time  during  mild  weather,  from  autumn 
to  early  spring.  All  being  ready  for  planting 
take  out  a  shallow  trench  and  space  out  the 
crowns  2  inches  to  3  inches  apart,  placing  them 
in  such  a  position  that  when  the  trench  is  filled 
in  the  tops  will  be  just  below  the  surface. 
Tread  the  soil  firmly.  Continue  to  take  out 
trenches  as  before  6  inches  to  S  inches  apart  until 
all  the  roots  are  planted.  When  finished, 
especially  if  the  soil  is  not  well  drained,  the  bed 
should  be  raised  several  inches  above  the  ground 
level.  Complete  the  work  by  coverina  tlie  wliole 
with  2  inches  of  decayed  leaf- mould. 

Cleaiiiiiu  Existing  Beds. — The  present  is  a 
suitable  time  to  clear  off  the  old  foliage  and  weeds 
from  the  beds  it  is  not  intended  to  lift  this  year. 
Carefully  fork  up  the  soil  between  the  rows  with 
a  hand  fork  and  apply  a  top-dressing  of  well- 
decayed  manure  about  2  inches  thick.  During  the 
summer  it  may  be  necessary  to  water  the  Lilies 
for  they  delight  in  an  open  moist  soil.  Oocasional 
applications  of  weak  manure  water  will  be  found 
beneficial. 

Polling  Up  Roots  for  tlie  Greenhouse.  —  Having 
obtained  a  sufficient  number  of  "  crowns,''  either 
fro-n  one's  own  Lily  plot  or  by  purchase,  they 
should  be  potted  up  or  boxed.  Before  dealing 
with  this,  however,  a  few  lines  on  buying  the 
crowns  may  be  of  use  to  readers.  The  majority 
sold  by  nurserymen  for  growing  hi  pots  are 
imported  from  Germany  ancl  Holland,  the  former, 
known  as  Berlin  crowns,  being  the  best  to  produce 
early  blooms.  The  price  is  very  moderate, 
averaging  5s.  to  7s.  6d.  per  hundred.  The  crowns 
can  be  placed  fairly  close  together  in  the  pots  or 
boxes.  If  for  greenhouse  decoration,  ten  crowns 
in  a  pot  'y  inches  in  diameter  (48  size)  as  illustrated 
will  be  sufficient.  When  grown  to  produce  flowers 
for  cutting  it  is  more  economical  to  grow  them  in 
boxes.  Work  the  soil  loosely  among  the  roots, 
the  crowns  need  not  be  covered.  The  reason  for 
not  making  the  soil  too  firm  is  that  when  intro- 
duced to  the  gi'eenhouse  the  heat  penetrates 
through  the  soil  much  more  (juickly.  Until  they 
are  brought  inside  the  pots  or  boxes  can  be 
plunged  to  the  rim  in  coal  ashes.  Exposed  thus 
to  the  frost  the  crowns  will  be  found  to  flower 
more  regularly  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

Forciiuj  Them  into  Flonvr. — In  an  ordinary 
greenhouse  it  is  often  possible  to  fit  up  a  frame 
or  hand-light  that  will  prove  quite  useful. 
Placed  at  the  warm  end  of  the  house  on  the  top 
of  the  hot-water  pipes,  a  good  supplj-  of  heat 
can  usually  be  secured  that  will  answer  the 
purpose.  Cover  the  tops  of  the  pots  or  boxes 
with  moss,  syringing  it  several  times  a  day  to 
keep  the  crowns  moist.  Take  care  never  to  let 
the  roots  become  dry.  Keep  the  frame  quite 
dark  till  growth  commences,  when  air  and  light  can 
be  gradually  admitted.  January  is  a  good  month 
to  make  a  start  with  the  first  crowns.  As  each 
successive  batch  is  brought  into  heat,  about  every 
four  weeks,  they  naturally  keep  up  a  succession. 
Such  a  convenience  as  a  forcing  frame  is  out  of 
tlie  (|uestion  for  many  readers,  but  this  need  not 
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shoots    of     the     Vine    develop,    the     time    for 

summer  pruning   draws   near.       It   is   usual    to 

"stop"  or  "pineh"  all  shoots  bearing  a  bunch!  . 

uf  Grapes  at   one  leaf  beyond   the  bunch,  and  ;  Wk  nivite  our  readers   to  send  us  anything  of 

this  is  done  when  two  or  three  leaves  beyond  |  special  beauty  and  interest  for  our  table,  as  by 

Uie    bunch    have    developed.       Shoots    bearing    this   means   many   rare    and    interesting   plants 


become  more  widely  known.  We  hope,  too, 
that  a  short  cultural  note  will  accompany  the 
flower,  so  as  to  make  a  notice  of  it  more  instruc- 
tive to  those  who  may  wish  to  grow  it.      We 


LILY   01'  THE   VALLKV   ROOTS    TOTTED   VV. 
(Ten  roota  m  a  o~inch  pot.) 

deter  anyone  from  growing  them.  Stood  under 
the  stage  with  a  pot  or  box  (similar  in  size  to 
that  containing  the  crowns)  inverted  ovei  them, 
they  will  flower  several  weeks  in  advance  of 
those  in  the  irpen.  Atter  flowering  the  roots  can 
be  kept  in  a  frame  till  May,  when  they  may  be 
planted  outside.  It  will  probably  take  two  or 
three  years  for  them  to  recover,  especially  those 
subjected  to  the  greatest  heat,  but  in  time  thej' 
will  be  as  good  as  ever. 

ON    PRUNING    VINES.— So  far  as  I  have 
ob.served  the  amateur  with  the  small  greenhouse, 
in   which    an    attempt  is  made  to  grow  Vines, 
usually  errs  in  the  matter  of  pruning,  on  the  side 
of  leniency  rather  than  severity  ;  iu  other  words, 
he  prunes  too  little  rather  than  too  much.     Not 
long  ago,  when  looking  through  a  cold  greenhouse 
in  a  small  garden,  I  was  surprised  to  tind  that 
the  Vines  were  only  pruned  very  occasionally, 
when  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to  thin  out 
some  of  the  shoots.     Of  course  this  is  an  entirely 
wrong  principle.     There  are  three  times  in   the 
year  when  Vines  need  attention  in  the  matter  of 
pruning  —  in     summer 
when  they    are  in    full 
growth,  in  autumn  after 
ihe  Grapes  are  cut,  and 
in     winter     when     the 
Vines  are  dormant.     As 
the  season  will  soon  be 
here  for  the   winter 
pruning,  I  will  first  deal 
with  that.      It  is  very 
simple    when    properly 
understood.    It  consists       ( 
simply  in  cutting  back 
the    shoots    that    grew 
last   summer   and    pro- 
duced this   year's    crop 
to   within  two  buds  or 
"eyes"'    of     the    base. 
This  seems  a  most  ruth- 
less sort  of  thing  to  do, 
but   it    is    essential    to 
recognise  the  fact  that 
it  is  for  the  well-being 
of  the  Vine.     In  sprin^ , 
when  growth  begins,   a 
tiny  shoot  will  emerge 
from  each  of  these  tnu 
buds.   One  of  them  must 
be   rubbed  oft'.     If  one 
has   a   bunch,   then,   of 
course,  that  is  the  one 

to   retain.      If    neither        ' 

bears  a  bunch,  then 
the  weaker  of  the  two 
is   rubbed  off'.      As  the  (pn  the  kjt,  small  wots  or 


UKTAKLiEli    l.ILV    OF    THK    VAI.LEV    FOhC'EU    INTO 
BLOO.M    IN   SIX    WEEKS. 
Von-wtardcd  roots  lake  longer  and  give  few  or  no  leaves 
with  the  Jiou'ers.) 


no    bunch    are    "stopped"    when     they    have 

made    about  four  leaves,  excluding  those  small 

ones    at  the    base    of  the    shoot.     If    there    is 

room   enough    to   allow  the  shoot  to  extend  to 

(ive  or  six   leaves,   so  much  the  better,   for  the 

more  healthy  leafage  a  Vine  has  Ihe  more  likelj' 

is    it   to   prodxice    well-developed    and    ripened 

hunches.    At  the  same  time,  it  is  no  use  allowing 

six  leaves  to  develop  if  there  is  only  room  for 

four.    This  method  of  stopping  the  lateral  shoots 

constitutes  the  chief  of  tlie  summer  pruning.     In 

a  few  weeks"  time  other  smaller  shoots,  leniied 

sub-laterals,  will  develop  ;  these  must  be  stopped 

as  soon  as  they  have  made  one  or  two  leaves,  and 

any  further  growths,  which  develop  more  or  less 

tliroughout  the  summer,  must  be  pinched  in  the 

same  way  so  that  the  foliage  does  not  become 

crowded.      It   is   especiallj'  important  that  this 

siionld  not  be  allowed  in  cold,   unheated  green- 
houses or  vineries,  for  not  only  does  the  mass  of 

foliage  impede  the  sunlight,  but  it   retains  much 

moisture,  and  this  settling  on  the  Grapes  is  liable 

to  cause  them  to  decay.     In  any  case  the  heavj- 

shade   and  consequent  coldness  of  the  house  io 

detrimental  to  the  proper  ripening  of  the  Grapes. 

I    am     sure     that    if     those    possessing    small, 

unheated     greenhouses     in     which     Vines    are 

growing  were  to  prune  their  Vines  hard  back  in  | 

winter   as   described,    and   take   care    that    the  i 

foliage   did  not   become   dense  and   crowded  in 

summer  time,  failures  would  be  far  less  eomiuoii 

than    they   are   at  present.      Then   in   autumn, 

after  the  Grapes  are  cut,  comes  what  I  may  call ' 

a   semi-pruning  ;    but  although   it  is  not  a  real 

pruning,  it  is  none  the  less  important  on  that 

account.       This    autumn     pruning     consists     in 

shortening  the  lateral  shoots  so  that  the  buds  at 

their    bases    maj'    have    a    better    chance    of 

strengthening  and  developing.     They  are  simply 

cut  back  about  one-third,  thus  leaving  two-thirds  [  welcome  anything  from  the  garden,  whether  fruit, 

of  the  shoot  on  the  Vine.     In  this  way  all  the  '  tree,  shrub.  Orchid,  or  hardy  flower,  and  they 

sub-lateral  growths  are  removed,  as  they  originate    should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor,  20,  Tavistock 

towards  the  end  of  the  lateral  shoot  and  the  end    Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 

of  this  is  cut  ofl'.    This  method  of  cutting  back  the  

lateral  shoots  has  an  excellent  ett'eot  on  the  basal  |      Mr.   Smith   sends  from  Walnisgate   Gardens, 

buds,  yet  is  rarely  practised  by  amateurs.— W.        Louth,    Lines,    the   following   plants,    which    he 

describes.  The  tints  of 
the  shrubs  were  very 
beautiful  indeed,  especi- 
ally Oxydtndron  arbo- 
reum.  The  little  white 
Antirrhinum  called 
glutinosum  is  very 
interesting.  Eseallonia 
macrantha,  Pernettya 
mueronata,  the  Winter 
Gladiolus  (Schizostylis 
c  o  c  c  i  n  e  a ) ,  Polygala 
Chanisebuxus  purpurea, 
the  Winter  Heath  (Erica 
carnea)  Virginian  Poke 
(Phytolacca  deeandra), 
Rhus  typhina  and  the 
pretty  little  pink  Dian- 
thus  deltoides,  which  is 
in  full  flower,  were 
included  in  this  collec- 
tion. 

"I  herewith  send  you 
a  few  sprigs  of  jilants  for 
your  table,  which  either 
Ij}-  their  flowers,  foliage 
or  fruit  brighten  the 
garden  at  this  dati!,  and 
are  all  quite  valuable 
for  amateurs  whose 
interest    is    centred 

■ —   - — — among     hardy    plants. 

Atndanchier  canadensis 

ROOTS  or  LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY.  and  oligocarpa  are  small 

'  crowns  "  that  arc  of  no  value  for  growing  in  pots ;  on  the  right,  good  roots.)  trees  which  flower  freely 
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in  spring  and  in  autumn  produce  very  fine  colour 
in  their  leaves. 

Aiilirrhinum  glutinosum. — A  creeping  Snap- 
dragon which  requires  a  dry,  sunny  spot,  other- 
wise one  may  lose  it  in  winter  through  damping. 

Dianthiis  delloiden,  the  Maiden  Pink,  flowers 
gathered  from  spring-sown  seedlings. 

Erica  carnea  nnil  E.  r.  intermedia. — 1  cannot 
trace  much  difference  in  these  plants.  Intermedia 
has  the  deepest  coloured  foliage  and  grows  slightly 
taller  than  carnea  :  the  colours  of  the  flowers  are 
similar  They  are  really  valuable  Heaths  for 
autumn  and  winter,  as  they  grow  freely  in  chalky 
or  light  sandy  soil. 

Kixrunorarpits  auria.  — A  yellow  ■  flowered 
climbing  plant,  generallj'  considered  of  annual 
duration  only.  1  have  found  it  to  stand  the  past 
two  winters  unprotected. 

Eneallonia  macrantha.  —One  of  the  best  autumn- 
flowering  evergreens  for  chalky  soils. 

Leucothif  raceniosa.— Produces  small  Lily  of 
the  Valley-like  flowers  in  spring  and  colours 
well  in  autumn.     Wants  peat  soil. 

Oxydmdron  arborenm.—A.  shrub  reiiuiring 
similar  treatment  to  Leucothre  and  producing 
even  richer  autumn  tints. 

Pyrtis  Mains  forilnnid'i.— Interesting  fruits 
with  a  sharp  aeid  flavour.  The  fruits  are  freely 
produced  in  autunui. 

Pyru.<  arbufi/olia  erylkrocarpa. — Richly 
coloured  leaves  in  autumn. 

Perneltyas  are  the  freest  and  brightest  berry- 
bearing  shrubs  in  the  garden.  They  revel  in 
light  peat  soil. 

Polygala  Chamcebnxtis  purpurea. --A  dainty 
tufted  shrub  for  a  cool  site  on  the  rock  garden. 
It  produces  its  purple  and  gold  flowers  freely 
throughout  the  winter  months. 
■  Khtos  typhina  and  copallina  are  representatives 
of  a  group  of  our  best  autumn  colouring  shrubs. 
As  dwarf  subjects  they  are  superior  to  Ailanthus, 
their  only  rival,  having  similar  cut  leaves. 

Spirn:a  pninifoHa  ft. -pi.  is  quite  the  richest 
coloured  member  of  this  group  in  autumn.  Best 
in  a  damp  place  and  planted  in  full  sun. 

Schizostylis  coccmea.— The  rich  scarlet  flowers 
are  freely  produced  in  October  and  November. 
Requires  a  well  exposed  position  under  a  wall. 

Vilis  Thomsoni. — Most  of  my  Vines  have 
dropped  their  leaves  ;  the  form  of  the  leaves  in 
this  variety  resembles  V.  Henryii,  both  valuable 
plants  for  growing  upon  poles. 

Shasta  1>aisies. 
Mr.  Robert  Holmes,  Tuckswood  Farm,  Nor- 
wich, sends  an  excellent  gathering  of  Shasta 
Daisies,  which,  he  says,  are  still  in  bloom  out  of 
doors  in  the  middle  of  November.  Mr.  Holmes 
wTites  that  this  variety  commences  to  bloom  a 
month  before  Chrysanthemum  maximum  and 
continues  to  flower  a  month  or  two  later. 
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Nerines  Out  of  Dooks. 
Miss  Blanche  T.  Wright  sends  the  beautiful 
large  pink  flowers  of  Nerine  Bowdeni  with  the 
follo^\ing  most  interesting  note:  "It  may  be 
of  interest  for  your  readers  to  know  that  the 
Nerine  Bowdeni  plant»d  in  the  open  in  November, 
1906,  in  my  grounds  has  stood  the  somewhat 
severe  winter,  but,  notwithstanding,  the  bulbs 
thrived,  and  I  enclose  jou  one  of  the  blooms 
which  I  cut  to-day  for  you  to  see.  I  must  add 
that  the  bulbs  have  not  had  the  slightest  pro- 
tection. My  Lilium  auratum  are  still  in  full 
flower.  I  am  given  to  understand  that  the 
Nerine  I  enclose  has  not  flowered  in  the  open 
before,  even  in  the  South  of  England." 


November  Roses. 
From  Streatham  "  W.  E."  sends  a  few  blooms 
of  Rose  Gloire  de  Dijon  gathered  from  a  west 
wall  of  the  dwelling-house.  "  W.  E."  writes: 
"  This  charming  old  Rose  is  hardly  ever  without 
bloom  from  early  June  until  December.  By  cut- 
tine  down  »u  older  growth  oooasionally  I  manage 
to  Keep  plenty  of  young  shoots  on  the  plant." 


FOR  THE  SOUTH  AND  SOUTH 

MIDLANDS. 

Flower    Garden. 

ROCK  GARDENS  when  near  trees 
require  a  good  deal  of  attention  as 
regards  keeping  them  clear  of  leaves, 
giving  special  attention  to  small, 
choice  sorts  that  are  apt  to  suffer 
from  damp,  covering  these  with 
sheets  of  glass  for  the  winter.  In  this  country 
many  choice  alpines  lack  their  natural  prntcctive 
covering  of  dry  snow,  with  the  result  tliat  our 
damp  winters  prove  their  worst  enemy.  ^Nliere 
the  soil  has  been  washed  away  from  plants  of  a 
close-tutted  habit,  such  as  many  of  tlie  Saxi- 
fragas,  they  should  be  top-dressed  with  tine  gritty 
soil,  working  it  well  into  the  tufts.  To  protect 
from  slugs  surround  them  with  coal  ashes  and 
strips  of  perforated  zinc. 

Hardy  Fruit. 
Continue  planting  when  the  conditions  are 
favourable.  In  orchards  under  grass,  where 
planting  lias  to  be  done,  the  top  spit  of  turf 
should  be  laid  aside  and  afterwards  placed  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pits,  thus  breaking  up  and  aerating 
a  good  area  of  soil.  If  the  trees  are  to  occupy 
the  site  of  old  ones,  it  will  pay  to  remove  some 
of  the  soil  and  replace  with  fresh  material. 
Orchard  trees  should  be  planted  from  20  feet  to 
,30  feet  apart,  keeping  the  diff'erent  sorts  together 
if  possible.  Here  considerable  benefit  has 
resulted  from  digging  round  the  orchard  trees  at 
a  distance  of  <i  feet  to  10  feet.  This  practice 
doubtless  allows  a  free  access  of  air  to  the  ground 
and  the  trees  during  summer  benefit  from  any 
rain  that  falls.  The  contents  of  manure  tanks 
and  cesspools  may  now  be  profitably  applied  to 
fruit  trees  that  are  in  a  free-bearing  condition. 

Fruit  Under  Glass. 
Ciiiiimhfrs  Jor  Winter  FruiUn;/  require  a  high 
temperature  with  good  bottom-heat,  thus,  unless 
a  suitable  house  is  available,  it  is  not  much  use 
trying  to  grow  them.  The  shoots  should  be 
trained  thinly  and  not  overcropped.  If  mildew 
appears  dust  vfith  flowers  of  sulphur.  Continue 
to  prune  and  clean  Peaches  and  Vines,  getting 
as  much  as  possible  of  this  work  done  before  the 
New  Year.  In  many  cases  where  plants  have 
to  be  kept  in  Vineries,  late  Grapes  will  keep 
better  it  they  are  cut  and  bottled  in  a  cool,  dry 
room,  with  an  even  temperature  of  about  4.i  . 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Hipptaslrums.^WheTe  they  are  required  in 
flower  earl.y  a  batch  may  now  be  started.  For 
early  work  the  plants  are  best  prepared  by  having 
been  started  early  the  previous  season.  After 
flowering  they  ought  to  have  been  potted  on,  and 
are  thus  in  good  condition  at  the  roots :  such 
plants,  given  a  good  rest,  are  more  likely  to  give 
satisfactory  results  at  this  time.  They  should 
be  plunged  in  a  gentle  bottom-heat  in  a  stove, 
and  very  carefully  watered.  Seedlings  raised 
last  summer  should  be  kept  in  a  warm  house 
with  a  temperature  of  tiO"  to  70". 
Kitchen  G.uiden. 

Manure  and  Rubbish  Heaps.  —  When  the 
weather  does  not  permit  of  working  on  the 
ground  manure  heaps  may  be  turned  and  ini.'ied 
to  get  them  into  good  condition.  In  many 
gardens  the  supply  has  to  be  supplemented  with 
leaves,  &e.  'V\'hen  mixed  with  manure  and  well 
decayed  a  mixture  of  this  sort  is  excellent  for 
Potatoes.  Road  scrapings,  garden  refuse.  &c. 
maj'  be  mixed  with  lime  and  turned  back  into 
ridge-shaped  heaps.  This,  when  turned  frequently 
and  well  matured,  is  excellent  for  vegetables  of 
all  sorts,  During  wet  days  Potatoes  and  other 
roots  in  store  may  be  examined  and  sorted  over, 


remoWng  any  that  show  signs  of  decay.  Stoke- 
holes, potting  and  tool-sheds  should  also  be 
cleaned  down  and  lime-washed. 

John  Coutts. 
(Gardener  to  Sir  T.  Dyke  Acland,  Bart.) 
Kilkrton  Gardens,  Devon. 


FOR  THE  NORTH  AND  NORTH 

MIDLANDS. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Ferns. — Active  growth  being  over,  only  suffi- 
cient water  at  the  roots  to  maintain  the  plants 
in  a  healthy  condition  should  be  afforded,  with  a 
less  moist  atmosphere.  Deciduous  varieties  of 
Davallias  will  not  reiiuire  any  water  until  the 
resting  period  is  over,  keeping  thom  in  a 
temperature  of  K0°.  Plants  which  have  been 
used  for  house  decoration  or  have  become  shabby 
may  be  removed  to  a  temperature  of  .ill",  where 
little  water  will  be  required  until  new  growth 
commences  in  the  spring. 

Examine  bulbs  and  tubers  of  Achimenes, 
Gloxinias,  Caladiums,  Gloriosas  and  Begonias 
fortnightly,  removing  those  that  are  unsound. 
Place  potting  materials  under  cover  to  be  ready 
for  use  when  required.  Ventilate  pits  and 
frames  on  all  favourable  occasions. 
Fruits  Under  Glass. 
On-hard  House.— This  should  now  be  got  into 
working  order,  taking  advantage  of  bad  weather, 
when  outside  work  cannot  be  carried  on,  to 
cleanse  glass  and  woodwork  and  recoat  walls 
with  limewash.  Permanent  trees  ought  to  be 
painted  with  Gishurst  Compound  after  the 
necessary  pruning  has  been  done.  Keep  the 
borders  moist  to  prevent  the  buds  from  dropping, 
and  keep  the  house  very  cool,  affording  air  on  all 
occasions  when  the  weather  is  not  unusually 
severe.  Pot  trees  of  Peaches,  Nectarines  and 
Cherries  may  be  placed  inside,  pot  trees  of 
Apples,  Pears  and  Plums  being  placed  in  a 
sheltered  position  outside,  with  the  pots  plunged 
in  ashes  so  that  the  frost  may  not  break  them. 
The  potting  of  fruit  trees  may  still  be  performed, 
but  not  with  such  good  results  as  those  repotted 
earlier. 

Hardy  Fruit. 
Tran.splanliny. — Although  the  season  is  getting 
late,  it  often  happens  that  owing  to  press  of 
work  this  has  not  been  done  earlier.  In  the 
case  of  young  trees  it  preserves  an  equal  balance 
between  root  and  top  growth,  that  while 
arresting  gross  root  growth  causes  short,  well- 
ripened  "wood.  Trees  that  crop  freely  rarely 
make  gross  shoots.  Young  fruit  trees  are  easily 
lifted  entirely  out  of  the  ground,  pruning  any 
strong  roots  and  replanting  ;  but  in  the  case  of 
old  trees  requiring  attention,  the  trees  are  not 
lifted  out  of  position,  but  the  roots  are  exposed 
by  digging  a  trench  from  4  feet  to  6  feet  from 
the  stem  and  working  in  to  the  centre,  cutting 
back  the  gross  roots  and  adding  new  soil  when 
filling  up.  Apply  a  covering  of  light  manure  to 
assist  new  root  growth. 

Kitchen  Garden. 
tieakale. — The  crowns  being  now  denuded  of 
foliage,  this,  where  grown  for  forcing  indoors, 
may  be  lifted  and  stored  for  use  as  required,  or 
enough  may  be  lifted  for  present  use,  and  the 
remainder  covered  over  with  a  light  sprinkling 
of  litter  to  prevent  their  becoming  frost-bound. 
Save  all  middle-sized  thongs  for  forming  next 
year's  sets,  and  during  bad  weather  have  these 
cut  into  sets  4  inches  to  6  inches  long,  with  a 
level  cut  at  the  top  and  a  slanting  cut  at  the 
lower  end.  Place  close  together  in  boxes  con- 
taining soil  and  plant  out  in  March. 

Hot-bed.s. — There  will  be  much  use  for  hot-beds 
from  the  present  time  onwards,    and  materials 
consisting  of  long  Utter  and  leaves  should  be  got 
together  and  well  mixed  by  occasional  turnings. 
W.  H.  Lambert. 
(Gardener  to  Earl  Grey. ) 
Howich,  NcrthumherlaiuJi. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
MERSTHAM. 


AT 


M 


ESSRS.  W.  WELLS  AND  CO.  of 
Merstliara  have  a  large  and  repre- 
sentative collection  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums to  which  they  are  constantly 
adding  from  all  quarters  of  the 
globe.  The  major  portion  of  the 
novelties  in  recent  years  have  come  from  the 
Antipodes,  and  we  have  now  from  this  source  a 
large  number  of  high-class  exhibition  flowers. 
Of  all  the  Antipodean  raisers  Mr.  T.  W.  Pockett 
has  undoubtedly  been  the  most  successful,  and  is 
a  rival  of  some  importance  to  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  business  of  supplying  the  English 
market  with  novelties,  and  we  might  add  the 
American  market  also,  for  in  the  States  it  has 
been  authoritatively  stated  that  the  Australian 
seedlings  do  much  better  than  the  varieties  sent 
over  from  Europe. 

We  were,  therefore,  much  interested  on  the 
occasion  of  our  recent  visit  to  Jlerstham  to  note 
the  many  fine  e.xaniples  of  Colonial  origin  which 
Messrs.  Wells  and  Co.  have  on  trial,  and  a  few 
notes  concerning  them  may  be  acceptable  to 
readers  of  The  Garden.  Clara  Wells  is  a  grand 
old-fashioned  incurved,  very  massive  in  form, 
deep  in  build,  with  petals  regiUarly  incurving 
and  of  good  substance.  The  colour  is  pure  pale 
yellow  towards  the  centre,  deepening  to  golden 
buff  on  the  outer  and  lower  part  of  the  bloom. 
Merstham  Blush  is  a  .Japanese  of  huge  size,  with 
very  long  florets,  twisted  and  intermingling  in 
the  centre  ;  colour  delicate  pale  blush.  Pockett's 
Surprise  is  an  immense  .Japanese  of  abnormal 
dimensions,  with  broad  florets  of  great  length, 
curling  at  the  tips  ;  it  is  a  deep  crimson  rosy 
flower  with  a  golden  bronze  reverse.  C.  H. 
Totty  is  another  Japanese,  a  compact  flower, 
reflexing  in  form ;  the  florets  are  of  medium 
width ;  colour,  golden  reddish  chestnut  and 
reverse  of  a  peculiarly  warm  shade  of  golden 
bronze.  W.  Luxford  has  medium-grooved  florets 
and  is  also  a  Japanese  ;  pale  pure  shade  of  canary 
yellow.  Mrs.  W.  Wells  is  a  large  flower  of  the 
same  section,  with  medium-sized  florets ;  the 
colour  is  golden  orange,  slightly  shaded  crimson, 
with  a  golden  reverse.  In  Dorothy  Gouldsmith 
we  have  a  very  deep  built  flower  with  long 
florets,  a  Japanese.  The  florets  curl  at  the 
tips  ;  colour  pale  canary  yellow,  the  outer  florets 
shaded  bronze,  a  tine  variety  in  every  respect. 

Passing  through  the  large  greenhouse  in  which 
the  collection  is  staged,  we  notice  Miss  Clay 
Frick  (a  pure  wliite  sport  from  Wm.  Duekham), 
Harold  Wells  (a  big  pure  snow-white  .Japanese 
with  long  florets),  Charles  Weeks,  Beatrice  May, 
Sydney  Penford,  President  Loubet,  Mrs.  R.  H. 
Pearson  and  several  other  recently-introduced 
varieties  of  equal  merit.  Dubuisson-Foubert,  a  fine 
yellow  Japanese,  one  of  Calvat's  recent  seedlings, 
and  Miss  Alice  Roosevelt,  a  good  incurved,  with 
broad  florets  of  pure  white,  also  one  of  Calvat's, 
are  both  good  flowers.  Miss  Codrington  is  a 
large  Japanese,  having  long  drooping  florets, 
somewhat  reflexing,  colour  a  rich  shade  of  pure 
yellow.  Mrs.  Walter  Jinks,  rosy  amaranth  with 
pointed  florets,  is  a  fine  .Japane-se,  deep  in  build. 
Several  others,  such  as  F.  (S.  Vallis,  Mrs.  A.  T. 
Miller  and  Algernon  Davis,  remind  us  of  other 
workers  in  the  field,  whose  results  are  worthy  of 
our  appreciation. 

A  good  decorative  flower  is  Clara  Vurnuni,  a 
medium-sized  Japanese,  florets  reflexing.  colour 
rich  purplish  crimson,  reverse  golden  ;  Mrs. 
C.  H.  Totty,  mauve-pink  ;  E.  W.  Pook,  salmon 
terra-eotta,  with  straw  or  buff'  reverse  ;  Frank 
Payne,  soft  lilac-mauve  ;  and  Leslie  Morrison, 
reddish  bronze,  are  all  Japanese,  which  may  be 
heard  of  again. 

In  the  same  house  is  a  large  collection  of  new 
singles,  many  of  them  seedlings  of  great  promise, 
sure   to   please   the    admirers    of    this    section. 


Bessie  Payne  lias  flat  florets,  is  very  free  and  of  a 
dainty  shade  of  pinkish  mauve ;  Emile,  Mrs. 
H.  .J.  Hampton,  Katie  Covell,  Alice  Crate, 
J.  H.  Runohman,  Thirza  Sandford  and  Mrs. 
J.  Ferguson,  a  pale  pink  sport  from  Miss  Mary 
Anderson,  are  but  a  few  of  these  pretty  flowers 
so  useful  for  decoration  in  all  ways. 

We  next  passed  to  an  examination  of  the  new 
earlies  out  in  the  open — there  we  saw  a  large 
collection.  Some  of  the  new  ones  from  M.  Nonin 
are  highly  valuable  for  the  garden  border,  and 
are  among  the  best  this  well-known  French 
grower  has  sent  out.  There  was  a  fine  display 
of  colour  among  them,  and  most  of  the  plants 
are  neat,  bushj',  dwarf  and  very  free. 


ANSWERS 
TO    CORRESPONDENTS 


RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answers.— TAe  Editor  iiite-nda 
to  inake  The  Garden  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire 
assista7ice,  no  tnatter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may 
be,  and  with  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
"Answers  to  Correspondents"  colum>n.  All  commu7iica- 
tions  should  be  clearly  and  coiicisely  loritten  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  iHE 
Garden,  so,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  L&ndon, 
W.C.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  Tiame  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the 
paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should 
be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


FLOWER    GARDEN. 

Water  ■weed  {J\J.  Mait/and  Kuiy). —The 
water  weed  sent  is  the  Canadian  Pondweed 
(Elodea  canadensis).  The  only  way  of  getting 
rid  of  it  is  to  empty  the  pond,  take  up  all  the 
Water  Lilies  and  other  things,  and  wash  oft'  all 
the  soil  from  the  roots.  Then  remove  about 
1  foot  of  the  surface  mud  from  the  bottom.  A 
layer  of  fresh  soil  might  then  be  put  on,  and  all 
the  plants  replanted  in  fresh  soil.  If  it  is  not 
convenient  or  possible  to  empty  the  pond,  the 
only  other  means  of  keeping  it  under  is  to  be 
continually  going  over  the  pond  and  picking  out 
as  soon  as  it  appears.  Every  little  piece  that  is 
left  in  the  water  grows  rapidly,  and  all  plants 
should  be  carefully  searched  before  planting,  as 
the  weed  was  probably  introduced  with  some 
aquatic.  The  best  manure  for  your  Carnation 
bed  other  than  farmj'ard  manure  is  Clay's  Ferti- 
lizer, which  might  be  used  as  a  top-dressing  with 
advantage.  A  good  way  of  getting  rid  of  insect 
pests  in  farmyard  manure  is  to  mix  plenty  of 
lime  and  soot  with  it,  and  let  it  remain  some 
time  before  using. 

Making:  a  croquet  lawn  (Croquet).— 

The  proper  dimensions  of  a  croquet  court  on  a 
lawn,  according  to  recognised  rules,  are  3.5  yards 
long  and  28  yards  wide.  That  area  all  the  same 
should  have  a  few  feet  of  grass  lawn  around  it 
for  margin.  The  hoops  or  pegs  have  to  be  placed 
at  the  corners  these  distances  apart.  But  for 
smaller  lawns  the  dimensions  of  a  court  may  be 
less,  yet  always  bearing  in  relation  to  length  and 
width,  the  same  proportions.  Thus  a  court  may 
be  30  yards  by  24  yards  or  20  yards  by  15  yards. 
But  to  obtain  the  full  information  j'ou  need  as  to 
marking  out  for  play  and  otlier  of  its  kind,  we 
advise  you  to  get,  through  a  local  bookseller,  J. 
Durbar  Heath's  excellent  book,  "  The  Complete 
Croquet  Player,"  of  the  Oval  Series,  price  Is., 
published  by  G.  Routledge  and  Sons,  Ludgate 
Hill,  London,  that  will  furnish  you  with  all  the 
needful  information.  No  doubt  if  you  could  top 
your  Beech  trees  you  would  greatly  benefit  your 
lawn,  as  the  drip  from  trees  is  bad  for  lawns  and 
generates  moss.  You  do  not  state  how  or  what 
the  ground  of  the  site  now  is.  In  any  ease, 
whether  to  be  covered  with  turves  or  to  be  sown 


with  seed,  not  only  must  the  ground  be  thoroughly 
dug  over,  but  also  well  cleaned  of  all  refuse  or 
weeds.  At  the  same  time,  it  will  need  levelling. 
If  the  ground  is  poor  some  well-decayed  manure 
should  be  mi.\ed  with  the  soil.  After  it  has 
been  dug  a  month  to  allow  the  soil  to  settle,  foi  k 
over  the  surface  4  inches  deep,  and  well  fine  or 
pulverise  it  as  that  work  is  done,  also  levelling 
more  accurately.  It  is  wise  then  to  well  tread 
the  ground  closely  all  over  alike,  then  to  level 
again  with  a  coarse  rake.  If  the  ground  be 
turfed  have  each  turf  laid  out  on  to  a  table  first 
and  all  weeds  pulled  out,  then  lay  and  well  beat 
them.  If  the  ground  be  sown  with  seed  do  it 
early  in  April,  getting  a  fine  lawn  mixture  for  the 
purpose. 

Plants  for  wall- top  (L.  B.  r.).— To 

the  plants  you  name  you  might  add  Snapdragons, 
Wallflowers,  Thrift  (Armeria  alpina)  and  others, 
alpine  Poppies,  Corydalis  lutea,  Zauschneria 
oalifornica,  any  of  the  Erinus,  Helianthemums, 
other  species  of  Dianthus,  Alyssum  saxatile, 
Achillea  umbellata  and  the  Cobweb  Houseleeks 
(Sempervivum  araclinoideum).  You  cannot  do 
better  than  sow  seeds  of  the  red  Valerian 
(Centranthus  ruber),  which  flowers  in  early 
summer,  while  the  Zauschneria  above  named 
would  give  colour  in  late  summer.  A  good 
trailing  plant  is  Tunica  Saxifraga  or  Saponaria 
ooymoides,  while  for  a  yellow  colour  mass  the 
Aly.ssum  would  be  good.  A  large  number  of  the 
alpine  and  wild  Pinks  are  prett3'  subjects,  while 
the  better  type  of  Aubrietias  are  excellent.  The 
double  white  Arabis  and  Corj-dalis  are  especially 
good  for  the  purpose.  The  best  way  is  to  sow 
seeds  in  the  positions,  mixing  them  with  moist 
soil  of  a  clayey  nature  and  to  plant  quite  small- 
rooted  pieces  rather  freely  over  a  good  area. 
Seeds  of  the  Snapdragon,  Wallflower  and 
Aubrietia  arc  easily  obtained,  and  may  be  sown 
at  any  time  now,  or  in  spring  by  keeping  the 
positions  moist  for  some  time  to  assist  the  plants 
to  make  a  free  and  good  start. 

Herbaceous   border,  &c.  (Regis).— 

A  garden  so  long  neglected  as  this  one  has  been 
required  the  best  treatment  at  the  start.  The 
roots  of  the  Bindweed  are  exceedingly  brittle, 
and  every  scrap  is  quite  capable  of  making  a 
good  plant  another  year  if  left  in  the  soil.  In 
your  border  it  should  be  possible  to  secure  a  veiy 
fine  display.  The  number  of  plants  you  now 
possess  is  quite  inadequate.  You  cannot  do 
better  than  plant  freely  in  bold,  irregular  groups 
of  three  or  more  plants  of  each  kind.  In  the 
background  there  should  be  Hollyhocks,  tall 
Sunflowers,  Heleniums,  Boceonia  and  the  taller 
Michaelmas  Daisies,  supplemented  by  tall  pyra- 
mids of  Rambler  and  otlier  Roses.  In  front  of 
these,  Kniphofias,  the  dwarfer  Michaelmas 
Daisies,  the  taller  Lilies,  perennial  Pea,  Aco- 
nitum  and  others  should  be  seen  ;  while  in  the 
third  line  of  groups,  Pa?onies,  Phloxes,  Del- 
phiniums, the  dwarfer  Michaelmas  Daisies,  Iris, 
Monarda.  and  yet,  again,  such  things  as  Flag 
Irises,  Day  Lilies,  Trollius,  Stenaetis,  Pyre- 
thrums,  Campanula  and  so  forth.  Amid  these 
you  could  dispose  of  the  Roses  and  some  other  of 
the  things  in  the  list.  The  disposal  of  the  plants 
is  a  matter  of  some  importance.  You  would  do 
well  to  get  the  advice  of  a  specialist.  The  soil 
will  require  trenching  and  thoroughly  manuring 
after  so  many  years,  the  manure  to  be  buried 
aliout  1  foot  deep.  A  line  of  trellised  Larch 
poles,  easily  obtained  in  your  locality,  would 
make  a  good  fence  for  the  Roses  and  Honey- 
suckles at  A  ;  but  the  bush  Roses  would  hardly 
make  a  suitable  fence  at  E,  and  the  Sweet  Briar 
would  take  some  time  before  reaching  any  size. 
In  this  position  a  decisive  break  is  necessary,  we 
think,  and  you  cannot  have  anj'thing  better  than 
the  green  H0II3'  or  Yew.  From  j'our  sketch  it 
is  not  clear  what  space  exists  at  E  for  this 
dividing  line,  but,  if  there  is  ample  room  at 
disposal,  a  good  hedge  could  be  foi'med  with 
Rosa  rugosa,  a  very  handsome  and  highly  orna- 
mental subject.     For  dividing  lines  where  space 
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is  limited,  Beech,  Hornbeam  and  Arbor-vit*  are 
-all  of  service. 

Six  g'ood  herbaceous  Phloxes  (L.  B.  W.).— 
Etna,  scarlet ;  Flambeau,  fuanfje  scarlet  with  crimson ; 
Adonis,  salmon;  Le  .Siecle,  rose-pink,  white  eye  ;  Sylphide, 
pure  wliite  ;  Mrs.  E.  H.  .Tenkins,  snow  white,  very  hand- 
some truss.  Eugene  Danzanvilliers  (lilac-blue)  and 
Bouquet  Fleuri  (white,  carmine  eye)  are  also  good  and 
distinct. 

Moving  Pampas  Grass  (L.  B.  IF.).— The  "best 
time  to  move  the  Pampas  Grass,"'  if  by  this  you  mean  to 
lift,  divide  and  transplant,  is  in  March  or  early  April. 
Well-established  pot  plants  or  good  ground  roots  may  be 
planted  intact  at  once  or  in  spring.  It  is  important  that 
the  heart  of  the  plant  be  protected  from  snow  and  wet, 
and  on  no  account  should  the  plant  be  cut  down  for 
tidiness  sake  at  this  season  of  the  year. 


TREES   AND    SHRUBS. 
Hedgres  in  the  g'arden  {R.  //.).— We 

do  not  think  it  wise  to  plant  a  mi.xed  hedge  of 
Beecli  and  Privet.  It  would  be  far  better  to 
plant  either  one  or  the  other.  The  Beech  would 
make  the  stronger  hedge,  and  give  better  protec- 
tion than  Privet,  which  is  not  such  a  woody 
plant.  Of  course  Privet  makes  a  very  good 
hedge,  and  it  would  develop  more  quickly  than 
the  Beech.  The  oval-leaved  Privet  is  the  best. 
You  would  have  to  cut  the  plant  down  close  to 
the  ground  after  planting  so  as  to  get  the  hedge  to 
fill  up  well  at  the  base.  Plant  in  alternate  rows, 
each  plant  18  inches  apart. 

Shpubs  not  bearing  beppies 

{A.  M.  C). — There  is  little  doubt  that  the  main 
cause  of  your  shrubs  producing  no  berries  is  that 
being  freshly  planted  they  are  growing  too  freely. 
At  the  same  time,  the  wet  weather  experienced 
throughout  the  summer  months,  while  it  en- 
couraged rapid  growth,  was  by  no  means 
favourable  to  the  fertilisation  of  flowers  and 
consequent  display  of  fruits.  As  the  plants  will 
by  now  have  partially  exhausted  the  soil  in  their 
immediate  neighbourhood,  it  is  probable  that 
another  season  many  of  them  will  bear  flowers 
and  fruit.  With  regard  to  the  Guelder  Rose 
and  Spindle  Tree  failing  to  change  colour,  much 
the  same  may  be  said,  for  when  growing 
vigorously  they  never  acquire  the  brightness 
of  colouring  that  they  do  when  the  roots  derive 
just  enough  nourishment  to  keep  the  plants  in 
health,  but  no  more. 

PlantlniT  Ivy(f.  A.  i.)-  —  Ves,  the  effect  of  planting 
Ivy  against  a  damp  north  wall  would  be  eventually  to  dry 
up  the  dampness.  Vou  are  right  in  believing  that  the 
leaves  would  throw  off  much  rain  and  that  the  aerial 
roots  of  the  Ivy  would  absoi  Ij  moisture  on  the  wall. 

Hydpanirea  panlculata  (Siifecrrtcr).— This  can 
be  propagated  by  cuttings  put  in  the  open  ground  at  this 
season  after  the  same  manner  as  Roses  are  treated.  It 
can  also  be  stiuck  from  cuttings  of  the  growing  shoots 
taken  in  early  summer,  dibbled  into  pots  of  sandy  soil  and 
stood  in  a  frame.  The  lights  must  be  kept  close  and 
shaded  from  the  sun's  rays. 

Ppunlng  Blgnonia(./.  IT.  M.).— Bignoniaradicans 
may  be  cut  back  any  time  during  the  winter  months. 
At  the  same  time  the  more  it  is  cut  hack  the  less  will  be 
the  chance  of  it  flowering,  as  this  Bignonia  blooms  in  a 
far  more  satisfactory  manner  when  allowed  to  cover  a 
considerable  space  than  it  does  if  severely  pruned.  It  will 
be  better  to  delay  cutting  back  the  Ceanothus  till  the 
winter  is  past. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 
Seaweed   for   Roses   (T.    G'.).  —  We 

should  not  advise  this  being  used  either  as  a 
manure  or  as  a  winter  covering  when  manure 
can  be  obtained  from  the  cattle  yard.  We  are 
afraid  that  seaweed  would  remain  very  moist 
through  the  winter,  and  we  always  avoid  cover- 
ing our  Roses  with  anything  tending  to  keep  the 
soil  cold  and  wet.  As  for  protection  during  the 
winter  you  cannot  improve  upon  earth.  Heap 
up  the  soil  around  the  bushes  as  you  would 
Potatoes,  and  no  matter  what  the  frost  the 
growths  beneath  the  soil  will  remain  uninjured. 
The  placing  of  hurdles  as  a  protection  against 
wind  is  very  good,  especially  as  you  are  in  a 
wind-swept  district.  If  some  of  the  seaweed 
were  placed  upon  the  hurdles,  instead  of  straw, 
it  would  answer  the  purpose  of  protection   more 


effectually  than  the  bare  hurdles  could  do,  but  as 
you  cannot  obtain  (iorse  or  Bracken  you  will  find 
the  earthing  up  quite  sufficient  protection 
against  frost.  If  the  soil  is  of  a  heavy  nature, 
old  pot  soil  or  burnt  earth  will  answer  e<(ually 
well  for  the  earthing  up.  One  of  the  best  up-to- 
date  books  upon  Roses  is  "  Roses  for  Englisli 
Oardens,"  published  by  G.  Newnes,  Limited 
(126.  6d.). 

Bees   and    Roses   (Teu/eZ).— We  have 

never  found  bees  do  any  harm  to  Roses  ;  in  fact, 
our  experience  has  been  that  while  there  are 
plenty  of  Clover  flowers  and  others  of  a  wild 
nature  bees  will  go  for  them  and  leave  the  most 
beautiful  garden  unvisited.  They  maj'  certainly 
have  a  fondness  for  Lilies,  and  we  do  not  see  how 
you  can  keep  them  away,  unless  you  put  the 
flowers  into  muslin  bags.  You  might  entice  the 
bees  away  by  having  a  pan  of  syrup  or  some- 
thing of  a  sweet  nature  in  another  part  of  the 
garden.  A  free  syringing  about  the  Roses  and 
Lilies  with  carbolic  soap  solution  would  also 
ward  off  the  bees,  for  they  arc  much  afraid  of 
carbolic  acid.  Bee  keepers,  when  they  wish  to 
subdue  their  bees,  usually  employ  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  carbolic  acid  in  a  cloth.  If  you  have  a 
vacant  plot  of  ground  sow  it  with  Limnanthes 
Douglasi  and  j'ou  will  find  the  Roses  deserted 
for  this  annual,  which  the  bees  are  extremely 
fond  of. 

Frau  Karl   Druschki  failing^   to 

grow  (/.  P.). — You  are  not  alone  iu  your 
experience  of  this  Rose.  It  is  a  somewhat 
erratic  variety,  succeeding  splendidly  in  some 
gardens  and  failing  in  others.  We  believe  the 
trouble  arises  in  many  cases  from  the  soil  being 
too  rich,  which  encourages  a  very  rank  growth. 
We  have  found  it  to  be  useless  to  prune  back 
hard  into  those  stout  growths,  because  the  eyes 
seem  to  be  blind.  It  is  from  the  smaller  wood 
about  the  size  of  a  lead  pencil  that  the  best 
results  come.  To  prevent  the  maiden  plants 
making  this  gross  wood  is  the  problem  to  .solve. 
This  can  be  done  by  pinching  out  the  points  of 
the  young  buds  when  only  1  inch  to  '2  inches 
high,  repeating  the  pinching  again  later  in  the 
season  if  necessary.  We  have  rarely  had  any 
failures  with  standard  or  half-standard  plants, 
the  growth  in  their  case  being  less  gross.  You 
did  wrong  to  allow  so  much  root  to  remain  in 
the  plants  when  planting.  Had  you  cut  them 
back  a  few  inches,  this  would  have  induced  more 
fibrous  roots.  The  plant  sent  seemed  healthy, 
and  the  union  between  scion  and  stock  did  not 
appear  to  be  specially  faulty,  although  this  is  a 
bad  failing  in  Frau  Karl  Druschki.  We  « ould 
recommend  you  to  replant  such  bushes  as  you 
have  in  a  soil  that  has  not  been  too  heavily 
manured.  Discard  stunted  plants  such  as  the 
one  sent  and  start  afresh  with  plants  of  a  bushy 
nature.  We  also  advise  you  to  try  some  half- 
standards  of  this  Rose  and  also  to  insert  at  once 
some  cuttings.  They  strike  admirably  if  wood 
well  ripened  of  the  size  of  a  Wheat  straw  be 
inserted. 

Pruning-  Rose  Dorothy  Perkins  (/).).— It 
would  certainly  be  better  in  March  next  to  cut  the  strong 
shoot  back  to  within  0  inches  or  so  of  the  base,  as  well  as 
cutting  back  all  the  other  weakly  growths.  In  any  case 
you  would  not  have  many  flowers  next  year,  even  if  you 
left  the  strong  shoot  its  full  length,  and  by  sacrificing 
these  few  you  lay  the  foundation  of  a  strong  plant.  It  is 
certain  to  flower  well  the  following  year. 

Mildemr  on  Roses  (E  L.  f.)  — We  think  you  are 
needlessly  alarming  yourself  about  mildew.  Probably  you 
have  some  varieties  notoriously  addicted  to  the  fungus, 
and  we  venture  to  say  that,  whether  the  same  varieties 
were  obtained  on  the  Continent  or  in  England,  they  would 
still  develop  this  inherent  trait.  Vou  might  cut  away  the 
badly  mildewed  growths  now.  Doubtless  it  is  appearing 
upon  the  soft  sappy  shoots  that  will  be  useless  for  next 
season.  If  you  persevere  with  the  Lifebuoy  soap  solution 
you  will  overcome  the  mildew.  Another  year  it  will  t)e 
best  to  apply  the  soap  mixture  even  before  any  mildew  is 
visible.  We  should  advise  you  to  plant  more  Tea  and 
Hybrid  Tea  Roses,  such  as  Mnie.  Edniee  Metz,  Corallina, 
&c.,  which  are  rarely  attacked.  Probably  something  is 
wrong  with  the  soil.  An  over-abundance  of  manure,  espe- 
cially straw  manure,  in  the  soil  will  encourage  mildew. 
For  ourselves  we  have  had  least  of  the  pest  this  year  than 
for  a  long  time  past.  .Strong  doses  of  artificial  manure  is 
also  a  cause  of  mildew. 


Rose    Fortune's    'Yellow    (A.    U.   /.).  —  The 

position,  a  south-west  wall,  is  not  ({Uite  what  this  Rose 
reiiuires.  One  full  south  would  be  much  better.  It  is 
rather  an  erratic  Rose,  preferring  a  warm,  well-drained 
soil,  which  enables  it  to  ripen  the  growths.  In  most 
districts  this  Rose  is  much  better  grown  under  glass,  and 
we  should  advise  you  to  plant  a  more  -vigorous  sort  upon 
this  wall.  Such  varieties  as  Mme.  Hector  Leuilliot, 
f'rSpuscule,  Heve  d'Dr,  William  Allen  Richardson,  Francois 
Crousse,  Lady  Waterlow,  itc,  would  be  more  suitable.  If 
you  have  any  reason  to  believe  the  soil  has  not  been  deeply 
dug,  you  should  see  to  this  before  planting  another  Rose. 
There  should  he  a  hole  opened  '2?.  feet  to  3  feet  deep  and 
2  feet  wide  each  way.  The  soiU  if  fairly  good,  may  be 
returned  again,  adding  well-rotted  farmyard  manure  at  the 
time.  A\'Tien  planting,  see  that  the  soil  is  made  firm  about 
the  roots. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 
Gas-lime   and   Seakale   {T.   W.).— 

Strew  the  gas-lime  over  vacant  ground  at  once, 
using  two  bushels  to  three  rods  of  ground  or  in 
about  that  proportion.  Break  the  lumps  and 
spread  evenly  ;  exposure  to  the  air  will  pulverise 
it,  and  it  may  be  spread  later  still  finer  before 
digging  it  in.  That  may  be  four  weeks  after 
dressing  it  on.  Little  good  can  be  done  by 
putting  pots  over  Seakale  crowns  till  Januarj'. 
Even  then  tliere  will  be  very  little  growth  on  the 
part  of  the  crown  unless  the  pots  are  thickly 
covered  up  with  stable  manure  and  tree  leaves  to 
generate  warmth.  If  the  crowns  were  covered 
up  now  and  a  thick  covering  of  warm  manure 
added,  the  first  heavy  rain  would  take  all  the 
warmth  out  of  it,  and  it  would  be  a  cold,  wet 
mass  all  the  winter.  To  have  Seakale  growths 
well  blanched  in  winter,  the  proper  course  is  to 
propagate  roots  by  putting  many  root-cuttings 
into  good  ground  in  rows  20  inches  apart  in 
March,  then  in  the  following  winter  lifting  the 
fine  roots  and  crowns,  resetting,  and,  after 
trimming  off  side  roots,  to  make  more  cuttings. 
Put  some  as  needed  into  a  dark  cellar  in  warmth 
to  produce  blanched  heads. 

Salt  for  Asparagrus  (Beginner).— Formerly  the 
autumn  was  considered  good  for  giving  the  salt  dressing 
to  the  beds,  but  now  opinions  are  divided,  though  we 
should  have  no  hesitation  in  doing  so  now  and  again  in 
spring  before  growth  begins.  Common  garden  salt  is  that 
used,  and  may  be  applied  at  the  rate  of  lib.  to  each  10  feet 
run  of  the  beds.  A  light  summer  dressing  of  half  the 
amount  named  could  be  given  at  intervals  of  one  mouth 
from  May  to  July.  .Salt,  besides  being  a  good  manure, 
assists  materially  in  beeping  the  beds  cool  and  moist  and 
of  checking  to  some  extent  the  growth  of  weeds. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

OoosebePPies  for  exhibition  (H.). —Goose- 
berries for  exhibition  are  usually  classed  under  their 
respective  colours — red,  yellow,  green  and  white  ;  abso- 
lutely the  largest  hardly  exists.  Each  section  or  colour 
furnishes  equally  heavy  berries,  but  weight  depends  so 
much  on  culture  and  thinning.  Culture  includes  well 
feeding  the  bushes  carrying  the  fruits,  as  when  they  are 
swelling  liberal  feeding  makes  all  the  difference.  But 
feeding,  especially  with  liquid  manure,  must  be  lessened 
when  the  berries  ripen,  as  then  the  skins  become  thin  and 
are  apt  to  crack.  Of  reds,  Conquering  Hero  and  London  ; 
yellows,  Leveller  and  Trumpeter  ;  greens.  Telegraph  and 
Thumper  ;  and  whites,  Freedom  and  Queen  of  Trumps  are 
the  best. 

Names    of  plants.— iJ.  R.—l,  Hypericum  calyci- 

num  ;     "2,    H.    androsiemnm. H.    Slater. — 1,    Cassine 

fulvida ;   2,  Physostegia  virginiana. James  /.  —  I,  Salvia 

splendens  :  2,  S.  involucrata  ;  3,  8.  gesnera^folia ;  4,  Poly- 
gala  myrtifolia;    5,  Jasmine    (Jasminum    officinale);     6, 

Clematis  recta ;  7,  Chrj'santhemum  frutescens A.  J.  H. 

— Panicum  capillare. Fi.    H. — Veronica  Teucrium  var. 

dubia  ;   2,  Aster  Novse-Anglifc;   3,  A.  Amellus. Thanet. 

—Cannot  name  from  description ;  please  send  a  plant. 

Names  of  fruits.- -P.  G.—\,  Alfriston ;  2,  Yorkshire 

Greening. E.  S.  31. — Apples:    1  and  2,  Warner's  King; 

3,  New  Hawthornden ;  5,  Cat's  Head ;  G,  Court  Pendu  Plat ; 
7,   Winter  Peach ;    S,   Braddick's  Nonpareil.      Pears ;    1, 

Beurr^  Diel ;  2,  Catillac. L.  P.— Pitmaston  Duchess. 

E.  S.  3/.— 1,  Yellow  Ingestre  ;  2,  Court  of  Wick;  3,  St. 
Luke;  4,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey;  5,  Hawthornden;  6, 
Bramley's  Seedling  ;  7,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  ;  S,  Beurr6  de 
Capiaumont ;  9,  Thompson's  ;  11.  Josephine  de  Malines  ; 
12,  Golden  Reinette ;    13,  malformed  (unrecognised);  14, 

Doyenne  du  Comice. W.  F.  B.— Pears:  3,  Duchesse  de 

Angouleme;  20,  Beurre  Clairgeau ;  51,  Doyenne  du 
Comice;    54,    Thompson's;    57,    Marechal    de    la    Cour. 

Apple  :    Sugar-loaf   Pippin. Fifth.— \,    arrived    rotten, 

may  be  Aston  Town  ;   2,  Winter  Nelis  ;  3,  Glou  Morceau. 

B.    CAoa(.— Apple    Warner's    King. A.    C.  —  1. 

American  Mother  ;  2,  Hambledon  Deux  Ans  ;  3,  Ribston 
Pippin  ;  4,  Pennington  Seedling  ;  5,  Gravenstein  :  6,  Boston 
Russet. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICES. 

Every  department  of  horticulture  is  represented  in  The 
Garden,  and  the  Editor  invites  readers  to  send  in  questions 
relating  to  matters  upon  which  they  wish  advice  from 
competent  authorities.  With  that  object  he  wishes  to  make 
the  "Answers  to  Correspondents"  columns  a  conspicuous 
feature,  and,  when  queries  are  priTited,  he  hopes  readers 
tfitt  kindly  give  enquirers  the  benefit  of  their  assistance. 
All  communicatums  must  be  written  clearly  on  one  side 
only  0/  the  paper,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Garden,  accompanied  by  name  and  address  of  the  sender. 


The  Editor  welcojnes  photographs,  articles  and  notes, 
but  he  vrill  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  return.  All 
reasonable  care,  however,  will  be  taken,  and,  where  stamps 
are  enclosed,  he  will  endeavour  to  return  non-accepted 
contributions. 


The  Editor  leill  not  be  responsible  for  the  return  of  artistic 
or  literary  contributions  which  he  may  not  be  able  to  use, 
and  the  receipt  of  a  proof  must  not  be  taken  as  evidence 
that  an  article  is  accepted.  Publication  in  The  Garden 
iriU  alone  be  recognised  as  acceptance. 


Offices:  to,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


CHOICE    COTTAGE    TULIPS. 

FOLLOWING  up  my  previous  notes,  I 
now  give  a  list  and  description  of 
some  which  appeal  to  me  as  being 
the  most  beautiful,  or,  it  would  be 
nearer  the  mark  to  say,  a  list  with 
a  suggestion  of  their  shape  and  colouring. 
"  II  est  impossible  aux  Peintres  d'en  imiter  les 
nuances,"  says  an  old  French  work  on  the  Tulip. 
If  "impossible"  can  have  a  comparative,  it  is 
more  impossible  for  any  description  in  writing  to 
convey  a  proper  idea  of  the  delicate  and  beautiful 
blending  of  colour  that  we  get,  say,  in  Beauty  of 
Bath  or  Mrs.  Kerrill.  Seeing  is  believing  in  the 
case  of  Tulips,  so  might  I  suggest  to  any  whom 
these  notes  may  interest  the  desirability  of  seeing 
collections  of  Cottage  Tulips,  either  at  one  of  the 
May  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
in  Vincent  Square,  or  in  the  nursery  gardens  of 
those  who  make  a  speciality  of  this  type.  For  if 
they  are  "biting"  now,  I  feel  pretty  sure  that, 
given  a  nice  warm,  sunny  day,  some  of  the  book- 
and-pencil  fishermen  who  are  generally  not  far 
away  from  their  attractive  bait  will  land  some 
fine  fish  in  the  shape  of  orders  for  bulbs  of  their 
lovely  blooms. 

The  thought  that  probably  the  more  expensive 
kinds  are  the  more  difficult  to  grow  need  not 
deter  anyone  from  ordering,  ily  own  experience 
is  that  one  kind  is  as  easy  to  grow  as  another, 
and  that  the  higher  prices  are  the  result  of  a 
sudden  demand  for  a  particular  variety,  as  has 
been  the  ease  with  French  Crown  (Gala  Beauty — 
Columbus)  and  Le  Reve,  or  that  the  parent 
bulbs  give  few  oif-sets,  as  with  Albion  (Ada),  or 
that  the  variety  is  new  and  scarce,  as  in  the  ease 
of  W.  T.  Ware  and  Hammer  Hales.  In  this 
connexion,  however,  Cottage  Tulips  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  "species"  section.  Some 
of  these  are  difficult  to  manage,  and  need  special 
knowledge  and  particular  conditions. 

A  last  word  by  way  of  preface  to  my  list  of 
two  dozen  favourites.  Cottage  Tulips  have  no 
standard  of  excellence,  either  in  regard  to  shape 
or  colouring,  and  so  a  selection  must  be  entirely 
a  reflection  of  the  taste  of  the  individual  who 
composes  it.  I  claim  for  the  following  no  more 
than  this,  and  I  would  respectfully  ask  those 
whose  knowledge  of  the  flower  is  such  that  their 
opinion  demands  respect,  to  remember,  when 
they  find  their  own  "  particulars  "  left  out  in  the 
cold,  that  opinions  differ  even  in  the  best 
regulated  families. 

Twenty-four  Good  Varieties. 
Admiral     Kingshergen.  —  A    very    handsome 
"  broken  "  Tulip,  tall  and  shapely.  Broad,  irregular 
streaks  of  white  on  a  rosy  crimson  ground.     A 
strong  grower. 


Albion  {Ada).— A  most  refined  Darwin-shaped 
flower  of  the  palest  lavender,  with  a  darker  and 
more  rosy  shade  in  the  interior,  reminding  me  of 
the  beautiful  Darwin,  Margaret  (Gretchen).  Its 
dark  anthers  enhance  its  beauty. 

Beauty  oj  Bath. — A  new,  showy  Tulip,  with 
large,  handsome  flowers  of  an  exquisite  blend  of 
pale  yellow,  fawn  and  pink,  with  a  darker  flush 
on  the  outside.     A  very  clean-looking  flower. 

Cournanti  Fulgem.—A  distinct  shade  of  rose  ; 
base  white.     A  fine  bloom. 

Emperor  Alexander.  — A  magnificent  old- 
fashioned  "Black  Currant  tart  and  cream" 
coloured  Tulip — in  floral  language,  a  bybhemen 
of  excellent  form  and  striking  marking. 

Feta  Ardente. — A  large,  deep  crimson,  with  a 
deeper  shade  on  the  exterior  of  the  petals  ;  quite 
a  florist's  t3'pe  of  bloom.     Early. 

Flame. — Fine,  long,  pointed  flower  of  rich 
orange  scarlet ;  bright  and  telling  in  a  garden. 

Goldmine.  —  A  peculiarly  richly  -  coloured 
bizarre,  with  its  quaint  brown,  orange  and 
yellow   markings. 

Hammer  Hales. — A  very  large  and  attractive 
flower  of  a  soft  Turkey  red  flushed  and  margined 
apricot.     Very  telling  as  a  cut  bloom. 

Illuminator. — A  remarkable  flower  of  the 
Billietiana  type  ;  unsurpassed  for  size  and  rich 
colouring.     Deep  yellow,  edged  rosy  crimson. 

Inrjlescombe  Yellow. — May  be  described  as  a 
pale  yellow  Darwin  of  a  soft  and  taking  shade. 

Innoctnre. — Probably  the  best  late  white  in 
commerce.  It  resembles  Gesneriana  Lutea  in 
shape — long  flower-stems. 

John  Ruskin.  — One  of  the  largest  and  best  of  the 
"  art-coloured  "  group.  Apricot  rose,  passing  to 
canary  on  the  margins  of  the  petals.  Very  choice. 
Kaleidoiicope. — A  giant  with  a  coat  of  many 
colours.  Quite  unique,  beyond  even  the  power 
of  the  facile  pen  of  its  introducer  to  describe  ; 
gorgeous  in  full  sunlight  with  all  its  indescribable 
shades  and  markings. 

Louis  A'/r. — Dark,  rich  purple  with  golden 
bronze  edges  to  the  petals.  An  immense  cup- 
shaped  bloom  ;  probably  the  handsomest  dark 
Tulip  grown. 

Mrs.  Kerrill. — A  scarce,  but  very  lovely  Tulip, 
one  of  those  blends  so  difficult  to  describe — 
yellow,  rosy  pink  and  amber.  The  pink  pre- 
dominates and  gives  a  tone  to  the  whole  bloom. 

Mrs.  W.  0.  Wolseley. — An  exceptionally  good 
form  of  maculata.  Rich  crimson  "waisted" 
flowers,  with  the  outer  petals  recurved.  A 
splendid  border  variety  and  nice  for  cutting. 

Orange  King.— A  bold,  richly-coloured  bloom 
with  rounded -looking  petals  of  rosy  orange  ; 
yellow  base.     Extra  good. 

Primrose  Beauty. — One  of  the  most  beautiful 
shapes  of  all  in  this  section.  Its  long,  primrose 
yellow  flowers,  with  their  graceful  "waists," 
fascinate  everyone.  Medium  height.  Miss 
Willmott  is  somewhat  similar,  but  larger  in 
every  way. 

Scarlet  Emperor. — The  scarlet  Cottage  Tulip. 
Handsome,  broad,  pointed  petals  of  bright  scarlet ; 
base  yellow.     Very  fine  indeed. 

Sensation. — My  favourite  among  the  bronze 
yellow  shades.  Sometimes  wrongly  put  down  in 
lists  among  the  Darwins  on  account  of  its  shape. 
A  rosy  ochre  yellow,  a  lovely  shade. 
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Walter  T.  Ware. — Nice  shapely  flower,  with 
broad,  pointed  petals  of  deep  golden  yellow, 
almost  an  orange  shade.  The  maximus  among 
yellow  Tulips,  none  can  approach  its  depth  of 
colour.  The  three  outer  petals  reflex  and  add  to 
the  beauty  of  the  flower. 

Yelloir  Emperor.  —  A  fine,  late-flowering,  pale 
yellow  Tulip,  the  counterpart  of  Soarlet  Emperor 
in  shape.     Excellent. 

Zomfrschroon. — A  Tulip  Methuselah — that  is, 
if  the  lovely  pink  and  white  striped  flower  of 
to-day  is  identical  with  that  which  was  famous 
in  the  "Tulip  Mania"  days.  It  is  so  very 
beautiful  that  one  always  wishes  it  could 
exchange  the  feebleness  of  age  for  the  vigour 
and  strength  of  a  renewed  youth. 

Joseph  Jacob. 


PRIZES     FOR     GARDENERS 

DECEMBER. 

A    GAKDEN    OF    SWEET-SCENTED 
FLOWEES. 


A  First  Prize  of  FOUR  GUINEAS, 

A    Second  Prize    of   TWO    GUINEAS, 

A  Third  Prize  of  ONE  GUINEA, 

And  a  Fourth  Prize  of  HALF-A-GUINEA 

are  offered  for  the  best  essay  on  "yl  Garden 

of  Sweet-scented  Flowers." 

The  notes  (restricted  to  1,500  words)  must  be 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  be 
enclosed  in  an  envelope  marked  "  Competition," 
addressed  to  "  The  Editor  of  The  Gakden,  20, 
Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C."  The 
answers  must  reach  this  office  not  later  than 
Tuesday,  December  31.  Both  amateur  and 
professional  gardeners  may  compete,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  those  who  contribute  regularly  to 
the  pages  of  The  Garden  will  not  do  so.  The 
name  and  address  of  the  competitor  must  be 
written  upon  the  MS.,  and  not  upon  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.  The  Editor  accepts  no  responsi- 
bility for  and  cannot  undertake  to  return  the 
MSS.  of  unsuccessful  competitors.  The  Editor's 
decision  is  final. 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 


FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

December  10. — Royal  Horticultural  Societj' : 
Horticultural  Club,  6  p.m. 

December  12. — National  Rose  Society,  Annual 
Meeting,  3  p.m.,  Westminster  Palace  Hotel; 
dinner,  6  p.m.,  Hotel  Windsor,  Victoria  Street. 


National  Potato  Society.— The 

annual  meeting  of  this  society  will  be  held  on 
Tuesday  next,  the  10th  inst. ,  at  3  p.m.,  at  the 
Hotel  Windsor,  Victoria  Street,  S.  W. 

National  Rose  Society's  dinner.— 

This  will  take  place  not  at  the  Westminster 
Palace  Hotel,  but  at  the  Hotel  Windsor,  Victoria 
Street,  London,  on  Thursday  next,  the  12th  inst., 
at  6  p.m.  Mrs.  Hole,  wife  of  the  late  Dean  of 
Rochester,  and  Mr.  Hugh  Hole  have  kindly 
])romised  to  attend  the  dinner. 

^^inter-floweping*  Carnation 

Society. — The  schedule  of  prizes  for  the  next 
show  of  the  Winter-flowering  Carnation  Society, 
to  be  held  on  Wednesday  next,  the  1 1th  inst. ,  is  a 
decided  advance  upon  pre\ious  schedules.  Quite 
a  number  of  new  classes  are  added,  affording 
opportunities  ffir  gardeners  and  amateurs  who  grow 
a  limited  number  and  for  trade  growers  who  grow 
either  large  or  small  quanties  to  compete.  The 
society  has  for  its  object  the  extention  of  the 
culture  and  improvement  of  winter-flowering 
Carnations  ;  the  minimum  yearlj'  subscription  is 


.")S. ,  and  subscribers  are  entitled  to  admission 
tickets  and  to  enter  the  competitive  classes  with- 
out paj'ing  extra  fees.  The  show  will  be  held  in  the 
conservatories  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Regent's  Park,  an  ideal  place  for  an  exhibition 
of  this  description.  All  interested  in  Carnations, 
who  have  not  yet  become  members  of  the  society, 
should  communicate  with  the  hon.  secretary, 
Mr.  Hayward  Mathias,  "Lucerne,'"  Stubbington, 
Fareham,  Hants. 

Presentation    to    IVIr.    A.    King, 
sardener,  Brackley.- Recently  Mr.  and 

Mrs.  King,  Brackley  Gardens,  Ballater,  X.B. , 
were  waited  upon  by  a  deputation  of  their  friends 
and  made  the  recipients  of  handsome  presents  on 
the  occasion  of  their  departure  for  Montrose, 
where  Mr.  King  enters  upon  an  important 
situation,  which  he  secured  over  a  large  number 
of  applicants.  The  presentation  was  made  on 
behalf  of  the  subscribers  by  Mr.  Coutts,  and  he 
and  Mr.  Glashan,  who  presided,  spoke  of  the 
appreciation  in  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  King  were 
held.  Mr.  Coutts  then  presented  Mr.  King  with 
a  marble  timepiece  and  Mrs.  King  with  a  gold 
brooch.  Mr.  King  thanked  the  subscribers  for 
the  presents  and  for  their  kind  wishes.  He  came 
to  Brackley  about  six  years  ago  as  gardener  to 
Sir  Allan  Mackenzie  of  Brackley,  and  has  made 
many  friends  on  the  estate  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Remarkable  success  of  a  well- 
known  vegetable  grower.— The  dis- 
play of  vegetables  at  the  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Romford  Chrysanthemum  Society  is  alwaj-s  an 
exceptionally  good  one,  the  competition  lieing 
invariably  keen  and  the  quality'  of  the  products 
of  an  unusually  high  standard.  The  exhibits  set 
up  at  the  recent  show  by  one  member,  however, 
stood  out  conspicuously  from  the  rest.  Mr. 
George  Hobday  of  Romford,  Essex,  from  whom 
so  man}-  excellent  new  vegetables  have  emanated, 
entered  in  no  less  than  fifteen  competitive  classes 
and  achieved  the  remarkable  distinction  of 
securing  no  less  than  thirteen  first  prizes  and  two 
second  prizes,  surely  a  record  for  a  show  of  such 
dimensions.  His  collection  of  vegetables  was 
superb,  splendid  examples  of  Cauliflowers,  Leeks 
(of  exceptional  quality).  Onions  (superb),  Carrots, 
Celery,  Beetroot,  Parsnips,  Potatoes  and  another 
subject  giving  evidence  of  high  culture  and  each 
of  an  ideal  t^-pe.  In  the  classes  representing 
individual  subjects  Mr.  Hobday  was  placed  in  the 
premier  position  for  Endive,  Brussels  Sprouts, 
Celery,  Potatoes,  Leeks,  Tomatoes,  Onions, 
Beetroot  and  Carrots.  This  well-known  grower 
is  a  great  believer  in  and  advocate  of  deep  culture, 
and  judging  by  the  exhibits  he  always  sets  up  at 
the  leading  exhibitions  the  end  amply  justifies 
the  means. — D.  B.  C. 

"The  Globe"  on  Sweet  Peas.    For 

sheer  ignorance  the  following  note  on  Sweet  Peas, 
which  appeared  recently  in  The  Globe,  must  be 
diflieult  to  beat,  but  it  may  be  a  joke  :  "  One  of 
the  characteristics  of  this  exceptional  summer 
has  been  the  scarcity  of  ordinarj-  garden  flowers. 
The  abundance  of  rain,  and  the  absence  of  sun- 
shine, has  been  sutficient  to  account  for  this. 
Roses,  in  particular,  have  been  a  general  failure. 
But  the  disappearance  of  the  Rose  and  of  so 
many  well-known  favourite  products  of  the 
gardener's  art  has  had  the  effect  of  calling  into 
prominence  a  number  of  the  old  cottage  garden 
flowers  which  have  been  forgotten  for  many 
years.  Among  these  has  been  the  Sweet  Pea, 
which  has  figured  in  unexpected  places— as  a 
constituent  of  bouquets  and  as  a  contributor}'  to 
the  decoration  of  the  dining-table.  The  Sweet 
Pea  has  always  been  dear  to  the  humble  cottage, 
both  for  its  exquisite  perfume  and  its  pretty 
colours.  But,  as  so  often  happens  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  while  it  is  sweet  and 
beautiful,  it  is  absolutely  useless.  The  Peas 
which  it  bears  in  abundance  after  the  flowers 
have  departed  are  of  no  value  economically, 
though  the  birds  eagerly  devour  them.  As  we 
have  had  abundant  occasion  to  remark  this  year. 


the  Sweet  Pea  presents  itself  in  three  varieties, 
each  of  which  has  merits  of  its  own.  There  is 
the  purple  sort,  the  scarlet  and  the  Painted 
Lady.  There  are  sometimes  pure  white  specimens, 
to  be  met  with,  and  it  is  necessary  to  point  out 
that  the  Everlasting  Pea,  which  is  so  often 
gathered  to  help  out  a  nosegay,  is  generioally 
distinct.  "  Roses  have  never  been  more  beautiful 
than  during  the  present  year,  and  the  September 
exhibition  of  the  National  Rose  Society  was  a 
triumph.  We  have  just  gathered  (the  22nd  inst.) 
a  handful  of  the  lovely  G.  Nabonnand,  and  with 
open  weather  the  Rose  garden  will  continue  to 
yield  a  quantity  of  sweet-smelling  buds,  which 
open  out  beautifully  in  water.  As  for  the 
remarks  about  Sweet  Peas,  these  are  unworthy 
of  consideration.  We  do  not  grow  everything 
to  eat.  Why  plant  a  Rhododendron  or  an  Oak, 
because  we  cannot  feed  upon  them  ?  And  perhaps 
the  writer  of  the  paragraph  would  be  astonished 
to  find  himself  in  Mr.  Eckford's  nursery,  for 
instance,  in  Sweet  Pea  time,  where  varieties 
of  every  hue  are  burdened  with  flo«ers  that 
fill  the  air  with  their  delicious  fragrance. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(Tlie  Editor   is  not   responsible   for  the  opinions 
expressed  hy  correspondents. ) 

Twin   Cypripediums   (Lady's 

Slippers). — A  few  days  ago,  while  looking 
through  the  houses  of  Mr.  Louis  Tillett,  M.P., 
Catton,  (gardener,  Mr.  F.  Williams),  I  was 
particularly  struck  with  the  strength  of  his  plants 
of  Cypripedium  insigne  and  their  flowers.  I 
was  more  surprised,  however,  when  in  two  cases 
I  saw  two  fully  well-developed  blooms  upon  one 
stem.  Is  this  of  frequent  occurrence?  [It  is  not 
uncommon  for  plants  of  Cypripedium  insigne 
when  they  are  growing  in  a  particularly  vigorous 
fashion  to  produce  twin  flowers.  Their  pro- 
duction, however,  may  be  taken  as  a  guarantee 
that  the  cultural  requirements  of  this  Lady's 
Slipper  are  fully  understood  and  thoroughly 
carried  out.  Thsre  is  a  very  curious  variety  of 
this  Cypripedium  known  as  Oddity,  which 
invariably  produces  a  double-lipped  flower. — Ed.] 

Abnormal  number  of  flowers  on 

LiiliumS. — Having  seen  lately  some  letters  on 
the  flowering  propensities  of  the  above  Lily,  I 
think,  perhaps,  the  following  notes  may  be  of 
some  interest  to  your  readers.  Last  winter  we 
moved  a  bulb  of  L.  auratum  platyphyllum  in  our 
hill  garden  from  a  bed  where  it  had  done  badly, 
onl}'  producing  one  flower  last  summer,  to  a  bed, 
fairly  newly  made  up  for  Rhododendrons,  of  peat, 
loam  and  ordinary  soil.  Last  summer  the  bulb 
produced  140  flowers,  all  of  which  expanded  in 
due  course.  The  Lily  grew  to  a  heiglit  of  over 
6  feet  and  threw  up  two  stems,  one  of  which  had 
a  double  head,  and  we  noticed  the  stems,  where 
the  flowers  commenced,  were  flattened  to  a 
breadth  of  fully  2  inches.  I  am  soriy  not  to  be 
able  to  send  a  photograph  of  the  Lily  when  it 
was  in  full  flower,  but,  naturally,  the  plant  did 
not  look  as  well  as  others  less  fully  flowered, 
though  it  was  a  grand  and  rare  sight. — Eveline 
JL   Stewart,  AUtyrodyn.  Smith  Wales. 

Almond  tree  frultlng«— H^'^'ing  read 

the  correspondence  in  The  Garden  about  the 
Almond  tree  not  fruiting,  I  may  say  we  have  a 
tree  here  which  was  heavilj'  laden  this  year,  I 
gathered  two  601b.  baskets  full,  a  sample  of  w  hich 
I  enclose.  This  shows  they  ripen  in  Somerset  as 
well  as  in  Devon  and  Cornwall.  In  other  years 
we  have  had  a  few,  but  not  such  a  large  quantity 
as  this  \-ear. — A  Constant  Reader.  Bath.  [The 
Almonds  were  excellent. — Ed.] 

An  Almond  tree  (Amygdalus  communis) 

that  has  been  growing  in  my  garden  for  the  last 
eight  years  fruited  this  season.  The  fruits  were 
only  two  in  number,  although  there  w  as  a  good 
deal  of  bloom.  I  have  sown  the  seeds,  which 
much  resemble  Peach  stones,  and  hope,  if  all  goes 
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"Hell,  to  have  a  couple  ot  plants  latei'  on. — (Rev.) 
W.  W.  Flemvnu,  Coolfn,  For/law,  County 
Waterford. 

Chpysanthemum    exhibitions.  — 

I  cannot  think  that  the  letter  under  thi.s  heading 
(page    .503)   and   signed    "D."    can    have    been 
written   seriouslj'.       I    would   like   to   ask  first, 
AVhat    business    is    it   of    your   corresj^ondent's 
whether  a  gentleman  or  lady  fills  her  greenhouse 
with  large  Chr3'santheraums,  scarlet  Geraniums 
or  any  other  flowers  if  it  is  their  hobby  ?     Surely 
if  "  D. "  is  not  fond  of  Chrysanthemums  himself, 
he   might   leave   others    to   enjoy    their   beaut3' 
without  being  dictated  to  as  to  what  they  ma}' 
or  may  not  do.     Generally,  people  who  regard 
the  hobbies  of    others  with   dis- 
gust have  none  themselves  ;    but 
many  a   gardener  or  an  amateur 
■spends  a   good   many  hours  and 
odd  cash  upon  a  hobby  and  takes 
a  pleasure  in  it.     If  "D. "  could 
only  visit  some   of  the   Midland 
exhibitions,    such   as    Derby  and 
Nottingham,  and   see  the  enthu- 
siasm there  is  among  the  fitters, 
bootmakers  and  other  trades,  and 
the   interest   they  take   in   their 
Chrysanthemums  and  the  honour 
in  winning  a  prize,  I  am  sure  he 
would   alter  his  opinion.     There 
is  no  flower  in  existence   which 
shows  such  results  for  one's  per- 
severance as  does  the  large  Chry- 
santhemum, and  so  long  as  there 
are  exhibitions  there  will  be  these 
big   blooms.      There   is  just   the 
same  feeling   as   there   is   among 
other  exhibitors,   such  as  at  the 
Smithfield  Christmas  Show  or  any 
other   displays.      "I)."   puts   the 
whole   thing   down   as  "  a   great 
trouble."    I  would  like  to  ask  your 
readers  what  thej'  would  call  it — 
''trouble'  or    "pleasure"? — W. 

Best    Apples    fop 

amateurs. —  I    have    been 

verj'  much  interested  in  the  notes 

under  the  above  heading.     There 

must,  I    think,  always  be  great 

diversity   of   opinion   on   such   a 

subject.       So   much   depends   on 

the  district  and  individual  taste 

respecting  flavour.      The   Apples 

that    give    every  satisfaction    in 

one    locality    do    not    do    so    in  , ;- 

another,  no  matter  how  much  a 

grower  may  desire  those  particular 

varieties;  and  some  lovers  of  this 

invaluable   fruit   like  those  best 

which    have    a    distinctly   sharp 

taste,    while    others    prefer    the 

opposite.      In   naming    only    six 

varieties,    I    think   three    should 

be  dessert  and  three  cooking.   My 

selection  is  Irish  Peach,  Worcester 

Pearmain   and   Allington   Pippin 

or  King  of  the  Pippins,  dessert; 

Lord  Sutiield  or  Lord  Grosvenor,  Pott's  Seedling 

— one    of    the    beet    cooking     Apples     for    this 

district — and    Lane's   Prince   Albert  or  Newton 

Wonder,  cooking. — C.  Turner,  Highgate,  N. 

In  discussing  the  best  Apples  for  ama- 
teurs, one  of  your  correspondents  rather  decries 
King  of  the  Pippins.  Here  we  have  it  on  the 
Paradise  and  on  its  own  stock.  On  its  own  stock 
it  is  flavourless,  fit  neither  for  dessert  nor  for 
cooking  ;  on  the  Paradise  it  is  a  fair  dessert 
Apple,  by  no  means  in  the  first  six.  Selecting 
six  Apples  for  this  district,  I  should  name  Devon-  ^ 
shire  Quarrenden,  Blenheim  Orange,  Court  of 
Wick,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Ribston  Pippin  and 
Cockle's  Pippin  ;  but  in  naming  the  first  six  from 
the  point  of  flavour  only,  D'Arcy  Spice  and 
Coinish  Gilliflower  would  certainly  have  a  place. 
Does  anyone  know  if  D'Arcy  Spice  succeeds  well 
as  an  espalier  or  a  pyramid  ? — B.  C.  Fobder, 
Langton,  Bland  ford. 
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FORGOTTEN    MIGNONETTE. 

(Rkseda   ai.ba.) 
OR    more    than    three    centuries    this 
plant    has   been    in    cultivation,    but 
is     seldom     seen      in     the     present- 
day  gardens,  having,  no  doubt,  been 
cast    aside   to    make    place    for    the 
newer  races  of  plants.     It  has,  how- 
ever,   much    to    recommend    it    for   a   place   in 
the  flower  border,   having  a  beauty  all  its  own, 
and   being  fairly  showy  even   from    a  distance. 
The  leaves    are   deeply 
divided    and     resemble 
those     of     our     native 
cut-leaved    Mignonette 
(Reseda     lutea).       The 
flowers  are  white  with 
brownish  anthers,    and 
are  produced  on  spikes, 
which     continue    to 
lengthen  until  the  plant 


to  fill  the  spring  garden  with  colour,  and  some 
idea  of  its  free  flowering  may  be  gathered  from 
the  illustration  kindly  sent  us  by  Messrs. 
Kelway  and  Sons  of  Langport,  Somerset.  The 
plant  only  grows  about  12  inches  high,  and  the 
position  in  which  it  is  in  is  exactly  suitable,  the 
brdliancy  of  the  flower  colouring  being  thrown 
into  relief  by  the  shrubs  behind.  The  Gold  Dust 
may  also  be  grown  in  the  border,  and  especially 
in  the  rock  garden,  and  is  easily  raised  from  seed 
sown  in  a  shallow  pan  or  box  and  filled  with 
light  soil.  Place  it  in  a  cold  frame,  and  about 
June  will  be  the  best  time  to  do  this.  Cuttings 
will  root  freely,  but  select  the  young  shoots, 
which  should  be  2  inches  or  .3  inches  long. 
Insert  them  in  a  shallow  pan  or  box,  similar  to 
that  used  for  the  seed,  and  stand  them  in  a 
shady  place  outdoors  or  in  the  cold  frame.  They 
will  soon  have  formed  roots. 


THE  FINEST  MEADOW  SAFFKON. 

(COLCHICUM   BORNMUELLERI.  ) 

This  is  among  the  finest  of  all  the  Meadow 
Saffrons,  and  only  its  comparatively  high  price 
prevents  its  being  among  the  most  generally 
cultivated.  It  has  not  the  depth  of  ruby 
colouring  shown  by  the  best  forms  ot  Colchi- 
eum  speciosum,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
has  a  softness  of  colour  that  is  absent  in  the 
others.  The  large  white  centre  distinguishes 
it  from  C.  speciosum,  and  the  soft  rosy 
lilac    or    pale    rosy    purple    colouring     of    the 
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"GOLD    dust'"    (ALYSSUM    SAXATILE)    UNDER    SHRUBS    ON    TOP    OF    A    WALL. 


is  about  4  feet  high,  the  flowering  season  lasting 
from  May  to  September.  The  scent  is  not  so 
sweet  as  that  of  the  ordinary  Mignonette,  but 
the  plant  is  far  more  graceful  and  very  useful  for 
cutting.  It  is  fond  of  chalky  soil,  and  is  best 
treated  as  a  biennial  ;  the  seeds  which  fall  to  the 
ground  in  the  autumn  make  good  flowering 
plants  the  following  summer.  It  is  a  native  of 
Southern  Europe.  E.  J.  Allard. 

THE    GOLD    DUST    (ALYSSUM 
SAXATILE). 

One  ot  the  brightest  of  all  spring  flowers  is  the 
Gold  Dust,  or,  to  mention  the  botanical  name, 
Alyssum  saxatile.  It  is  appropriately  called 
Gold  Dust,  the  yellow  flowers  appearing  in  such 
profusion  that  almost  every  leaf  is  hidden,  a 
dusting  truly  of  blossom,  and  the  effect  is 
delightful.     Aubrietia,  Arabis  and  Alyssum  seem 


remainder  of  the  flower  is  very  attractive.  After 
opening  it  gradually  becomes  deeper  in  colour, 
while  the  sturdy  flowers  last  for  a  considerable 
time.  They  are  very  large  and  rather  dwarf er 
than  those  of  C.  speciosum.  It  increases  with 
some  freedom,  and  my  clump,  the  produce  of  one 
bulb  or  corm  purchased  when  it  was  first  intro- 
duced to  commerce  a  few  years  ago  at  a  high 
price,  is  now  of  good  size,  and  presents  a  fine 
effect  at  the  end  of  September  and  in  early 
October. 

Dumfries.  S.  Arkott. 

WOODRUFF. 

Among  neglected  plants  must  be  numbered  our 
charming  little  friend  the  Woodruff,  which  one 
does  not  meet  with  half  as  often  as  it  deserves. 
It  is  one  of  the  prettiest  sights  imaginable  in  a 
shady  spot  during  the  month  of  Maj',  when  the 
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whorled  leaves  are  covered  with  a  satin  white 
sheet  of  delicate  blossoms.  It  is  found  wild  in 
many  parts  of  Britain  growing  in  woodland  dells 
and  along  shady  hedgerow  banks.  It  should  be 
largely  planted  in  the  wild  garden,  where  it  will 
associate  delightfully  with  the  wild  Hyacinths 
and  Wood  Anemones.  In  shrubberies,  where  the 
barbarous  practice  of  annually  digging  and  root- 
ing up  the  ground  is  not  resorted  to,  it  is  an 
invaluable  plant,  as  it  makes  an  excellent 
carpeting,  bright  green  throughout  the  year, 
and  in  the  spring  is  covered  with  a  cloud  of 
white. 

It  is  also  well  adapted  for  planting  at  the 
foot  of  evergreens  in  order  to  furnish  the 
bare  ground  around  their  base.  Once  planted  it 
gives  no  more  trouble,  as  it  springs  up  every  year 
more  beautiful  than  before,  and  anyone  searching 
for  a  good  subject  for  turning  unsightly  places 
into  lovely  spots  should  make  a  note  of  this 
pretty  wilding.  It  associates  well  with  Ivy,  far 
overtopping  its  tendrils  and  leaves. 

The  colony  here  illustrated,  which  was  planted 
on  a  stony,  shady  bank — as  a  clump  1  foot  across 
four  years  ago  and  is  now  1"2  feet  in  length  by 
3  feet  in  breadth — is  growing  over  Ivy.  It  is 
easily  increased  by  division  of  the  roots  when 
growth  commences  in  the  spring.  The  flowers 
when  dried  have  the  fragrance  of  new-mown 
hay,  and  are  said,  if  laid  among  clothes,  to  be  an 
excellent  preservative  from  moths.  In  olden 
days  garlands  of  dried  flowers  were  hung  up  in 
churches.  It  is  reported  that  the  flowers,  infused 
in  water,  make  a  tea  far  superior  to  Chinese 
Teas.  In  Germany  a  beverage  called  maitrank 
is  made  from  the  blossoms.  A  recipe  given  for 
this  reads  as  follows  :  "  Take  a  handful  of  Wood- 
ruff flowers,  put  them  in  a  bowl,  sprinkle  them 
with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  white  powdered  sugar, 
pour  over  them  a  bottle  of  light  hock,  leave  it  for 
ten  minutes,  then  pour  oft'  the  wine,  carefully 
straining  out  the  leaves,  and  let  it  stand  in  ice 
till  required,  when  add  a  bottle  of  soda  water." 
As  a  plant  for  a  shady  border  the  Woodruff  is 
one  that  can  be  well  recommended  ;  it  is  very 
accommodating,  and  will  often  grow  where  others 
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ABUTILONS  AS  ROOF  PLANTS   FOR 
THE    GREENHOUSE. 

WE  scarcely  recognise  to  the  full 
the  beauty  of  the  garden  varie- 
ties of  Abutilon  for  training  to 
the  roof  of  a  greenhouse  or  con- 
servatory, particularly  where 
that  structure  is  sufficiently 
large  and  lofty  to  admit  of  walking  iniderneath 
the  spreading  brandies,  from  which  depend  innu- 
merable beil-shaped  blossoms.  That  they  are  also 
of  quick  growth  and  very  accommodating  in  their 
nature  are  additional  points  in  their  favour.  As 
far  as  my  experience  extends,  the  best  yellow  for 
the  purpose  is  Golden  Fleece,  which  has  long  been 
treated  in  this  way  in  the  greenhouse  at  Kew, 
while  Boule  de  Neige  is  unsurpassed  as  a  white, 
and  of  reds  I  prefer  Sanglant.  Not  only  are  these 
Abutilons  valuable  for  roof-covering,  but  also  for 
clothing  the  back  wall  of  a  greenhouse.  Besides 
this,  they  can  be  grown  in  bush  form,  but  the 
flowers  on  dwarf  plants  are  not  seen  to  the  same 
advantage  as  when  they  are  more  elevated. 
From  this  circumstance  they  are  sometimes 
j  trained  as  standards,  and  if  not  overdone  they 
certainly  produce  a  pleasing  efi'eet.  With  regard 
to  their  propagation  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
Abutilons  are  among  the  easiest  of  greenhouse 
plants  to  strike  from  cuttings,  which,  taken  in 
the  spring  when  young,  root  in  a  very  sliort  time 
if  put  in  a  gentle  heat.  When  the  pots  are  well 
furnished  with  roots  frequent  doses  of  liquid 
manure  will  prove  of  great  help.  Quite  distinct 
from  the  garden  forms  is  Abutilon  vexillarium, 
of  which  there  is  a  variegated  variety.  This 
species  is  of  a  free-climbing  habit  and  will  soon 
cover  a  considerable  space.  The  flowers  are 
small,  yellow  in  colour,  and  protrude  from  large 
red  calyces.  H.  P. 

THE    KAFFIR    LILY. 

ScHlzosTYLis  cocciNEA  or,  as  it  is  most  commonly 
oalled,    the    Kaffir  Lily    is    a    native  of    South 


Africa,  and  is  a  most  welcome  late-flowering; 
liardy  perennial,  flowering  as  it  does  from 
October  to  November.  The  flowers  are  some- 
what similar  to  those  of  the  Gladiolus,  although 
much  smaller,  and  there  is  an  additional  resem- 
blance in  the  stiff.  Flag-like  foliage.  The  flowers 
are  most  beautiful,  being  bright  scarlet  in  colour, 
and  there  are  from  eight  to  ten  blooms  on  a  spike. 
To  grow  them  well  a  warm,  sheltered  position  is 
needed.  At  the  end  of  August  they  are  carefully 
lifted  and  placed  in  pots.  With  careful  treat- 
ment there  should  be  a  bright  display  during  the 
dull  month  of  November.  Or  they  may  be  grown, 
in  pots  throughout  the  year.  If  this  plan  is 
adopted  they  should  be  plunged  out  of  doora 
during  the  summer  and  given  occasional  water- 
ings with  liquid  manure  and  kept  well  syringed. 
Schizostylis  is  easily  increased  by  dividing,  which, 
should  be  done  early  in  the  spring.  As  these 
plants  are  gross  feeders  a  good  soil  is  necessary, 
especially  for  cultivation  in  pots.  The  following, 
ingredients  make  a  suitable  compost :  two  parts 
loam,  not  too  fine,  one  part  leaf-mould,  one  part 
of  decomposed  stable  manure,  to  which  should, 
be  added  some  gritty  sand.  The  bright  scarlet 
flowers  are  most  welcome  in  November.  They  are 
invaluable  for  cutting,  as  they  last  a  considerable 
time  in  water  and  are  most  effeetive  for  decoration. 
Alderbrook  Gardtiis,  Cranleigh.        E.  Scott. 


SWEET    WOODRUFF. 


GROWING  POLYANTHUSES,  WALL- 
FLOWERS AND  FORGET-ME-NOTS 
IN    POTS. 

A  CMAKMiNi:  display  of  flowers  may  be  obtained 
in  spring  from  the  above  plants  grown  in  pots. 
If  the  right  mode  of  culture  be  adopted,  the 
plants  will  not  disappoint  the  owner. 
]  Amateurs  who  possess  cool  greenhouses  and 
conservatories  are  often  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
they  ought  to  do  in  order  to  furnish  these  struc- 
tures in  the  early  part  of  spring  with  flowering 
plants.  Others  have  windows  and  glass  porches 
in  which  the  more  tender  kinds  of  plants  will 
not  live,  yet  they  wish  to  have  them  gay  with 
flowers.  Very  little  trouble  need  be  taken  in 
getting  a  nice  stock  of  the  above  kinds  of  plants- 
established  in  pots.  Pots  of  various- 
sizes  may  be  used,  from  5-inch  pots, 
to  those  HI  inches  across.  One  plant 
^vill  be  sufficient  for  the  smallest- 
sized  pot,  but  five  plants  of  Polyan- 
thuses or  Forget-me-nots  may  be 
accommodated  in  the  larger  size.  A 
charming  arrangement  is  one  of  dark- 
flowered  Wallflowers  and  Forget- 
me-nots  in  a  large  pot.  The  Wall- 
flower plant  should  be  placed  in 
the  centre,  and  the  Forget-me-not 
plants  —  four  —  around  the  edge 
of  the  pot.  Yellow  Wallflowers 
and  yellow  Polyanthuses  harmonise 
also. 

If  a  number  of  large,  medium  and 
small-sized  pots  be  variously  filled, 
a  beautiful  bank  of  spring  flowers 
will  result,  and  these  may  be  placed 
just  where  the  owner  wishes.  There 
is  infinitely  more  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction in  growing  such  plants  for 
the  purposes  I  have  named  than  in 
purchasing  some  tender  kinds  in 
bloom  and  then  watching  them 
quickly  fade  and  die. 

The  pots  should  be  waslied  clean 
and  then  dried  before  soil  is  placed 
in  them.  Wash  an<l  drj-  the  crocks 
also.  Use  a  good  friable  loam  in 
•which  some  well-rotted  manure  has 
been  incorporated,  and  very  carefully 
lift  the  plants  without  injuring  their 
roots  much,  potting  them  as  you 
would  an  ordinary  Geranium.  Water 
forthwith  to  settle  the  soil  in  the 
pots,  and  afterwards  place  the  latter 
in  an  open  position,  but  one  sheltered 
from  cold  winds.  Avon. 
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KEPLANTING    OLD  APPLE  TREES. 

[In  Reply  to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  H.  G.  ] 

IT  is  possible  to  replant  Apple  trees  fifteen 
or  eighteen  j'ears  old  with  every  prospect 
of  their  succeeding  well  afterwards  pro- 
vided the  work  is  carried  out  with  some 
knowledge  and  care.  The  first  thine  to 
do  is  to  prepare  the  ground  in  which 
they  are  to  be  planted.  At  least  a  space  of 
9  square  feet  should  be  trenched  2  feet  deep 
and  the  bottom  soil  well  broken  up  with  the 
fork.  If  the  land  consists  of  heavy  marly  soil, 
add  to  it  in  trenching  one  barrowload  of  leaf- 
mould,  one  of  road  grit  and  half  a  barrow- 
load of  lime.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  land  is 
of  a  light  nature,  add  a  barrowload  of  marly  or 
heavy  soil,  one  of  well-decayed  farmyard 
manure  and  the  same  quantity  of  lime  as  recom- 
mended for  heavy  soil.  In  preparation  for 
replanting  dig  out  a  hole  in  the  trenched  ground 
deep  and  wide  enough  to  receive  the  roots  of  the 
tree  without  their  being  in  any  wa}'  cramped. 
The  depth  of  this  hole  may  be  indicated  by 
saying  that  the  upper  roots  of  the  tree  after 
planting  is  completed  should  be  5  inches  below 
the  surface. 

In  the  successful  replanting  of  old  trees  one  of 
the  most  important  points  to  observe  is  to  see 
that  the  roots  are  carefully  relaid  in  the  soil  by 
hand,  each  root  well  and  firmly  bedded  in  the 
soil  as  the  work  proceeds,  adding  two  or  three 
handfuls  of  fibrous  turfy  loam  to  each  important 
or  main  root.  Once  root-growth  commences  they 
will  root  into  this  with  avidity,  and  help  very 
materially  to  re-establish  the  trees  in  good  health. 
When  replanting  is  completed  the  trees  should 
have  a  thorough  soaking  of  clear  water,  and  if 
planted  in  an  exposed  position  they  should 
receive  the  support  of  a  strong  stake.  Towards 
the  middle  of  February  the  precaution  must  be 
taken  of  coiling  ropes  of  hay  closelv  round  the 
stems  of  the  tree  to  the  height  of  4  feet  or  5  feet 
to  prevent  the  outer  bark  from  drying,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  the  sap  from  running.  This  should 
be  syringed,  as  well  as  the  tree  itself,  on  the 
afternoon  of  every  fine  day  until  the  trees  are  in 
full  growth.  About  the  middle  of  April  a 
mulching  of  well-decayed  manure  should  be 
placed  round  the  tree  3  inches  deep  and  as  far  as 
the  roots  extend  and  an  occasional  watering 
given  during  the  summer.  The  best  time  to 
replant  is  from  the  end  of  October  to  the  end  of 
November,  and  even  to  the  end  of  January  it 
may  be  safely  carried  out,  and  always,  if  possible, 
when  the  soil  is  in  a  moderately  dry  condition. 

Prune  the  trees  rather  more  severely  than  in 
the  ordinarj'  wa}',  then  dig  a  trench  4  feet 
distant  from  the  tree  stem  all  round.  This 
trench  should  be  2  feet  wide  and  at  least  3  feet 
deep.  Any  roots  which  may  be  found  in  digging 
this  trench  must  be  cut  off  close  to  the  side  of 
the  trench  next  to  the  tree.  Having  dug  and 
thrown  out  the  soil  from  this  trench  the  next 
thing  to  do  is  gradually  to  fork  away  the  soil 
from  about  the  outer  roots  of  the  tree  to  within 
a  distance  of  18  inches  of  the  stem,  cutting  away 
also  any  tap  roots  which  may  be  found  penetrat- 
ing into  the  subsoil.  The  tree  will  now  be  ready 
for  transference  to  its  new  quarters.  The  only 
remaining  points  to  notice  are  not  to  bruise  the 
roots,  to  preserve  as  much  soil  round  the  roots 
near  the  stem  as  possible  and  to  carry  the  tree  to 
its  destination  carefully.  Before  replanting  be 
careful  to  cut  all  the  ends  of  the  large  main  roots 
from  the  top  side  of  the  root  and  not  from  the 
under,  or  straight  across.  The  young  roots 
which  will  be  emitted  from  this  cut  on  the  upper 
side  will  then  grow  upwards. 

OUTDOOR  PEACHES  AND 
NECTARINES. 

The  past  season  has  been  very  unfavourable  for 
the  perfecting  of  outdoor  Peaches  and  Nectarines ; 


in  fact,  nearly  all  outdoor  fruits  are  deficient  in 
flavour,  a  fact  accounted  for  by  the  long  spells  of 
cold,  sunless  weather  \\hich  we  have  experienced 
during  the  past  summer  and  autumn.  I  have 
heard  of  several  cases  where  Peaches  have  failed 
to  ripen  at  all.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to  the 
unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  roots.  Much 
may  be  done  to  bring  the  rooting  medium  into  a 
suitable  condition  for  encouraging  free  action  of 
the  roots.  The  present  is  the  most  suitable 
time  for  carrying  out  this  work.  There  is  nothing 
more  injurious  to  Peaches  and  Nectarines  than 
a  cold,  heavy,  undrained  subsoil,  and  when  this 
is  accompanied  by  a  season  such  as  we  have  just 
experienced,  complete  failure  is  bound  to  ensue. 
Peaches  enjoy  a  fairly  substantial  loam  of  a 
friable  nature,  which  should  be  thoroughly 
drained,  if  necessary.  In  making  the  border, 
broken  bricks  and  old  mortar  rubble  (which  must 
be  free  from  cement)  should  be  liberally  added. 
Wood  ashes  and  burnt  garden  refuse  may  also  be 
used  with  beneficial  results.  Choice  of  varieties 
is  a  matter  which  requires  judgment  and  ex- 
perience. It  is  far  better  to  have  a  few  good 
well-tried  sorts  than  a  comprehensive  collection 
of  useless  ones.  The  following  are  a  few  which 
may  be  thoroughly  relied  on  for  planting  out- 
doors :  Hale's  Earl}'  is  one  of  the  best  early  sort«, 
ripening  at  the  end  of  .July  ;  Dymond  is  one  of 
the  best  midseason  kinds  and  ripens  about  the 
middle  of  August ;  Stirling  Castle  is  an  old  and 
well-tried  sort  of  splendid  constitution,  closely 
following  Dymond  in  the  matter  of  ripening  ; 
Grosse  Mignonne  is  an  excellent  variety  in  every 
way,  and  ripens  about  the  end  of  August  and 
beginning  of  September  ;  Nectarine  Peach  is  an 
excellent  late  variety,  ripens  about  the  end  of 
September  ;  Bellegarde  is  the  most  reliable  kind 
I  know,  and  has  no  rival  for  general  excellence. 
It  ripens  about  the  middle  of  September. 

Of  Nectarines,  Lord  Napier,  River's  Early 
Orange,  Pine  Apple,  Humboldt,  Spenser  and 
Victoria  are  all  excellent  kinds  for  planting  out- 
doors,  and    are    mentioned   in     their    order    of 


ripening. 
FroQmore. 
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RIVIERA     NOTES. 


>  HE  excessive  and  very  unusual  rainfall 
of  this  autumn  on  this  coast  has,  no 
doubt,  been  mentioned  in  gardening 
papers.  The  effects  will  be  far- 
reaching,  as  for  years  the  deficiency 
of  rain  had  been  great. 
Autumn-fiowerhifj  Roses  will  be  much  more 
abundant  than  usual,  and  well-known  sorts  such 
as  La  France,  Paul  Neyron,  Caroline  Testout, 
Mme.  Antoine  Mari,  Papa  Gontier.  General 
Schablikine  and  many  others  are  now  in  great 
abundance  and  beauty. 

Chrysanthemums  have  been  all  but  destroyed 
by  the  wet.  At  best  they  are  hardly  worth 
growing  here,  but  I  mention  them  because  I  wish 
to  recommend  for  mixing  with  cut  blooms  of 
yellow  and  copper  bronze  shades  bold  sprays  of 
the  orange  and  scarlet  Lantana.  The  combina- 
tion is  singularly  effective,  and  transforms  a 
commonplace  bowl  of  Chrysanthemums  into  a 
thing  of  striking  beaut}',  so  that  I  would 
recommend  all  those  who  still  possess  this  old- 
fashioned  shrub  in  their  houses  to  try  the  effect. 
Another  result  of  the  rains  is  to  cause  a  free 
flowering  of  the  rich  purple  form  of  the  common 
German  Iris,  which  when  cut  in  bo!d  bunches  and 
grouped  with  the  big  flowering  spikes  of  Yucca 
gloriosa  or  reeurva,  now  in  the  height  of  their 
bloom,  gives  a  delightful  sensation  of  rich  colour 
and  beauty  of  form. 

Mina  lobata  resists  rain  so  well,  and  is  so  very 
dainty  when  cut  for  table  decoration,  that  it  is  a 
pity  it  is  so  rarely  seen  in  English  gardens.  It 
needs  starting  early  in  heat,  no  doubt,  to  ensure 
a  good  flowering  season,  but  it  is  well  worth  the 
trouble.  Here,  where  it  climbs  20  feet  or  more 
up   a  Cypress  and  embroiders   the  dark  foliage 


with  its  bright  sprays  of  cream  .and  crimson,  it 
always  attracts  the  attention  of  the  new-comer, 
how  ever  little  he  may  care  for  flowers. 

Im}tatiens  Holalii  must  also  be  mentioned  as 
singularly  enduring  and  rain-proof.  Probably  it 
will  not  stand  the  whole  winter  and  keep  in 
flower,  but  it  is  a  good  bedder  for  the  autumn. 

BnVis,  such  as  Narcissus  Tazetta,  Crocus 
Imperati,  Ranunculus,  Orchises  of  many  kinds, 
and  Ornithogalums  such  as  arabicum  and 
pyramidale  are  far  ahead  of  their  usual  time, 
and  are  in  partial  flower  long  before  their  season, 
while  Anemones  seem  to  have  turned  sickly  with 
the  moist  heat,  and  are  much  less  promising  and 
later  than  usual. 

Bougaini'illeas  have  grown  wild  and  have  lost 
their  rich  colouring.  In  many  cases  the  bracts  are 
greenish  at  the  edge  and  their  beauty  is  spoilt, 
at  least  for  the  present.  It  will  be  interesting 
to  see  if  they  recover  themselves  later,  but  I 
think  the  atmosphere  this  coming  winter  must  be 
much  less  dry  than  usual,  so  the  colour  will  be 
less  bright  in  consequence.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  growers  have  not  yet  tried 

The  American  Tree  Carnations,  but  continue 
to  grow  only  their  own  seedlings,  which  certainly 
look  inferior  after  the  superb  blooms  now  grown 
under  glass  in  colder  climates.  The  quantity, 
however,  is  marvellous  this  season. 

Viotets  have  suffered  so  much  from  the  severe 
drought  of  summer  that  they  can  never  be  a  full 
crop  this  season,  so  growers  in  the  North  should 
profit  if  the  winter  be  an  open  one. 

The  Double  Crimson-flowered  Peach  is  now  well 
known  everywhere,  and  grown  in  pots  in 
England  for  greenhouse  decoration,  as  its  splendid 
double  flowers  are  so  easily  spoilt  by  wind  or 
weather.  It  is  not  known,  I  fancy,  how  freely  it 
sets  fruit,  and  still  less  how  excellent  its  fruits  are 
both  for  stewing  and  especially  for  preserving. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  its  flavour  is 
even  higher  and  more  fragrant  than  Apricot  jam. 
So  for  those  who  grow  their  Peaches  under  glass 
let  me  recommend  a  few  trees  of  Amygdalus 
persica  fl. -pi.  magnifica,  which  is  splendid  in 
flower  and  excellent  in  fruit.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  other  double  flower  producing  so  high- 
flavoured  a  fruit,  and,  moreover,  fruiting  so 
abundantly. 

The  .Japanese  Persimmon  {Diospynis  or  Kaki) 
is  a  fruit  a  few  people  think  excellent,  and  the 
multitude  pass  b}',  afraid  of  tackling  a  thing  that 
looks  so  like  a  large  and  hard  Tomato.  I  am  not 
sure  they  are  wrong,  because  there  are  some 
varieties  that  are  not  quite  worthy  the  name  of 
fruit,  even  when  quite  soft,  and  the  Japanese 
names  of  the  really  excellent  varieties  are  so 
inaccurately  rendered  that  it  is  difficult  to  get 
hold  of  the  very  best  sorts.  Thej',  too,  remind 
one  of  the  early  delights  of  Apricot  jam  when  at 
their  best,  but  to-day  I  want  to  talk  of  their 
decorative  value,  as  these  brilliant  and  massive 
fruits  hang  on  the  boughs  for  weeks  and  even 
months  without  ripening  or  rotting,  and  the  most 
ornamental  is  an  European  seedling  called  Costata, 
which  for  mere  beauty  is  unsurpas.sable.  Shape, 
colour,  good  size  and  great  abundance  of  fruit 
.all  combine  to  make  it  so  decorative  that  it  is 
worth  a  place  in  any  conservatory  among  ever- 
greens and  other  semi-hardy  shrubs  and  trees  ; 
but  for  eating  it  is  quite  inferior. 

Freylinia  cestroldes,  an  old-fashioned  shrub, 
scents  the  air  far  and  wide.  It  is  not  as  beautiful 
as  Cestrum  aurantiacuni,  which  is  now  in  full 
beaut}',  but  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  con- 
tinually in  flower  the  whole  winter,  and  its  per- 
fume out  of  doors  is  delicious.  I  have  never  seen 
it  injured  by  the  severest  frost  known  here,  so  it 
must  be  hardy  in  many  parts  of  England,  though 
I  have  never  seen  it  myself  in  any  garden. 
Perhaps  it  docs  not  flower  in  winter  further 
north,  but  it  deserves  a  trial  by  those  who  love 
fragrance  on  the  breeze.  On  a  wall  it  would 
grow  to  a  great  height  ;  it  is  certainly  20  feet 
from  root  to  topmost  twig  in  one  place  where  it 
is  rather  smothered  by  other  shrubs. 

Nice.  E.  H.  WooDALL. 
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THE    ROSE    GARDEN, 


THE  BEST  HOSES  FOR  LATE 
DISTRICTS. 

FROM  time  to  time  many  valuable  and 
interesting  notes  are  given  on  Roses 
in  the  pages  of  The  Gakden,  but  so 
far  very  little  has  been  given  by 
growers  in  cold  late  localities,  nor, 
indeed,  by  Scottish  writers  at  all.  As 
we  are  at  the  planting  season  once  more,  I  have 
thought  that  a  few  notes,  on  varieties  that 
succeed  best  in  this  garden  where  the  soil  is  rather 
cold  and  damp,  may  be  of  interest  to  readers  of 
this  journal  in  Scotland.  I  may  say,  of  course, 
that  the  soil  of  our  garden  is  real  Rose  soil,  being 
rather  heavy  and  greasy.  It  is  naturally  rather 
shallow  for  the  best  results,  but  by  deep  working 
and  abundant  manuring  it  can  produce  very  fine 
flowers  of  grand  colour.  We  can  never,  even  in 
fine  seasons,  have  many  blooms  before  mid-July, 
and  this  year  August  was  in  before  we  enjoyed 
much  of  a  show.  Unfortunately,  the  best  part  of 
August  was  very  wet  and  cold,  and  some  varieties 


The  best  dwarfs  are— of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  : 
Camille  Bernardin,  Captain  Hayward,  probably 
the  best  dark  Rose  here  ;  Dr.  Andry,  P'rau  Karl 
Druschki,  very  fine  on  a  south  wall ;  (ieneral 
Jacqueminot,  Margaret  Dickson,  Mavoureen, 
Mrs.  John  Laing,  Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman  Crawford, 
one  of  the  best,  but  unfortunateU'  scentless  ;  Paul 
Neyron,  Suzanne  Marie  Rodocanachi  and 
Ulrioh  Brunner. 

Of  the  Hybrid  Teas  :  Antoine  Rivoire, 
Caroline  Testout,  probably  the  best  all- 
round  Rose  in  cultivation  for  this  district; 
Clara  Watson,  Dean  Hole,  Gustave  Regis, 
Killarney,  Lady  Ashtown,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  recent  introductions ;  Lady  Battersea, 
grand  in  the  bud  ;  La  France,  Le  Progres, 
Liberty,  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay,  Mme.  Jules 
Grolez,  Mme.  Ravary,  Marquise  Litta,  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Grant,  Pharisaer,  Prince  de  Bulgarie, 
Rosamane  Gravereuux,  Souvenir  de  Mme. 
Kugene  Verdi  er,  and  Viscountess  Folkestone. 
Pure  Teas  are  of  no  use  here  for  outdoor  culture, 
and  Chinas  do  not  grow  very  strongly,  so  we  do 
not  plant  them  in  any  quantity.  Many  other 
varieties  are  grown,  some  doing  fairly  well, 
others  only  poorly.     The  list  given  above  is  of 
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opened  badly,  but  on  the  whole  we  had  little  to 
complain  of,  and  mildew  and  green  fly  have 
caused  little  trouble  all  the  season.  Quite  late 
in  October  there  were  many  fine  flowers  of 
gorgeous  colour  and  wonderful  substance.  Griiss 
iin  Teplitz  on  south  and  west  walls  \i  as  finer  than 
I  have  seen  it  here,  but  growing  as  a  dwarf  in  the 
open  its  numerous  buds  failed  to  open. 

As  I  have  started  with  a  climber  I  may  say  that 
lay  far  the  most  satisfactory  sorts  for  walls  with 
us  are:  Gloire  de  Margottin,  glorious  scarlet- 
crimson  and  very  free  blooming ;  Mme.  Isaac 
Periere,  crimson  and  of  immense  size,  this  Rose 
is  often  recommended  as  an  autumn  bloomer, 
but  here  it  seldom  produces  an  open  flower  at 
this  time  ;  Ards  Rover,  intense  crimson  and  very 
sweet,  flowers  very  early  ;  climbing  Mrs.  W.  J. 
■Grant,  very  bright  pink,  this  variety  makes  its 
growth  too  late  here  to  ripen  properly,  and  so 
usually  sutlers  severely  in  winter  ;  and  Gloire  de 
Dijon,  always  good. 

For  pillars  and  arches  we  now  only  grow 
Dorothy  Perkins  and  Leuchtstern,  single  pink 
with  white  eye.  The  crimson,  white  and  yellow 
ramblers  do  not  succeed,  as  they  make  their 
growth  too  late. 


the  best   "  doers,"    and    seldom  fail,  no  matter 
what  the  season  may  be. 
Preston  Mouse,  Linlithrioii'.  C.  Blair. 


CLIMBING     ROSE    FELICITE 
FERPETUE. 

Of  all  the  beautiful  Rambler  Roses  that  have 
appeared  during  the  last  few  years  it  is  question- 
able whether  any  variety  has  been  raised  to 
surpass  the  old  and  well-tried  Fi^'lieite  Perpetue, 
which  was  introduced  as  far  back  as  IX'28.  It  is 
a  worthy  companion  to  Crimson  Rambler,  the 
grand  trusses  of  pinkish  white  rosette-shaped 
blossoms  toning  down  the  somewhat  garish  efl'ect 
of  the  popular  rambler.  Perhaps  Feliciti'  Per- 
petue  is  best  seen  as  an  arch  Rose  gracefully 
spanning  some  wide  walk  or  drive,  but  it  i.s  also 
most  attractive  as  a  well-developed  pillar,  for  it 
quickly  rises  to  a  height  of  Kt  feet  to  12  feet,  and 
is  then  a  glorious  column  of  dazzling  white 
blossom.  This  Rose  is  also  excellent  for  covering 
mounds,  banks,  tree  stumps,  &c. ,  and  as  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  it  upon  its  own  roots,  no  one 
need  hesitate  to  plant  it  where  it  will  receive 
little   or   no   attention.      Tiie   small    tlowers    so 


perfectly  formed  and  produced  in  such  fine 
corymbs  last  quite  a  long  time  before  they  fall. 
This  is  important  when  efl'ect  in  the  garden  is 
considered.  Perhaps  some  prefer  the  simple 
beauty  of  single  Roses  of  the  Carmine  Pillar 
type.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  beauty 
of  this  Rose,  but  how  forlorn  is  its  appearance 
after  a  storm,  whereas  the  double  sorts  quickly 
revive.  Feliciti^  Perpetue  is  only  half  an  ever- 
green, and  the  name  of  the  tribe  from  which  it 
springs,  namely,  R.  sempervirens,  is  somewhat  a 
misnomer.  It  will,  however,  retain  its  glossy 
foliage  well  through  the  winter  months. 


ICELAND     POPPIES. 

ALTnorciH  the  Iceland  Poppy  is  so  popular  a 
plant,  it  is  seldom  that  any  but  the  well-kno»-n 
yellow  and  white  varieties  are  used  for  garden 
decoration.  These  old  favourites,  pretty  as  they 
are,  cannot  be  compared  for  beauty  to  the  newer 
race  of  Poppies  which  has  been  raised  of  late  years. 
These  new  Poppies  give  us  a  great  variety  of 
charming  colours,  ranging  from  scarlet  through 
all  shades  of  coral  to  the  softest  salmon  pink, 
and  including  many  fine  shades  of  orange, 
yellow  and  cream,  while  some  white  flowers  are 
edged  Pieotee-like  with  pink  or  yellow.  Seed 
may  be  sown  early  in  spring  in  gentle  heat  under 
glass  if  flowers  are  wanted  the  first  year,  but  the 
plants  must  not  be  coddled.  Harden  them  off 
and  put  them  out  into  their  permanent  quarters 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  usual,  and  what  is 
probably  the  better,  method  is  to  sow  seed  in 
ilay  or  June,  and  when  the  seedlings  are  large 
enough  plant  them  in  the  beds  where  they  are  to 
flower  the  following  summer. 

Iceland  Poppies  will  grow  either  in  sun  or 
shade,  but  if  they  can  be  given  a  sunny  position 
the  plants  are  sturdier,  and  a  better  show  is  the 
result  ;  the  flower-stems  grow  stronger  and 
thicker,  and  the  flowers  are  held  more  erect  than 
when  the  plants  are  in  shade.  A  well-drained 
soil  is  essential,  and  the  bed  should  ha\-e  some 
well-decayed  manure  worked  into  it  when  it  is 
dug.  Iceland  Poppies  deserve  better  treatment 
than  they  usually  receive,  for  they  yield  an 
abundance  of  flowers  for  cutting,  and  a  bed  of 
them  lasts  a  long  time  in  beauty,  especially  if 
they  are  not  allowed  to  seed.  When  the  flowers 
are  cut  for  the  house,  if  the  ends  of  the  stems 
are  dipped  in  boiling  water  or  held  for  a  moment 
in  the  fiame  of  a  match,  they  last  much  longer 
than  when  this  is  not  done.       J.  S.  Turn  bull. 


COLOURED     PLATE. 

PLATE    1338. 


NEW  ROSE  BABY  DOROTHY. 

WE  welcome  this  charming  little 
Rose,  which  has  almost  the 
unique  advantage  of  being  per- 
petual flowering.  The  variety 
was  first  exhibited  at  the 
Temple  Show,  on  May  28,  but 
throughout  the  summer — at  Holland  House 
(July  9)  and  Shrewsbury  (August  21)  and  other 
autumn  shows  as  late  as  September — the  same 
plants  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and 
Co.  of  Bush  Hill  Park  in  even  better  form, 
which  proves  how  long  is  its  flowering  season. 

A  useful  way  to  grow  this  prettj'  Baby 
Rambler  is  in  beds  with  standards  growing 
above.  In  this  way  a  lied  will  be  in  bloom  from 
early  summer  until  autumn,  as  this  variety- 
which  flowers  as  it  grows — has  the  habit  of  send- 
ing up  suckers  from  the  base  of  the  plant,  each 
crowned  with  a  head  of  flower.  The  colour  has 
been  described  as  of  a  Carnation  pink.  The 
name  of  Dorothys  Baby  would  perhaps  have 
a  more  appropriate  title,  but  Baby  Dorothy  is 
no  misnomer  for  a  dwarf  Rose  otherwise  so  much 
like  the  Dorothy  Perkins. 
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TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


EUCALYPTUS    COCCIFERA 
IRELAND.. 


IN 


THE  accompanying  photograph  repre- 
sents a  tree  of  Eucalyptus  cocci  fera 
growing  in  my  garden.  I  planted 
it  when  it  was  quite  small,  only 
about  a  foot  high,  on  November  7, 
1S98,  so  that  it  is  now  growing 
here  just  nine  years.  Like  all  the  species  of 
the  Eucalypti  that  I  know,  it  is  very  fast- 
growing.  It  measures  now  35  feet  in  height. 
The  trunk  at  the  ground  is  3  feet  9  inches  in 
girth.  I  enclose  some  capsules,  also  young 
and  mature  leaves.  It  is  quite  a  handsome 
tree  were  it  not  that  my  specimen  is  rather 
leggy.  This,  however,  is  mending,  as  I  out 
some  of  the  small  branches  on  the  trunk  near 
the  ground,  and  a  good  deal  of  young  growth  is 
spreading  upwards  and  surrounding  the  main 
stem.  The  bark  is  peculiar.  It  is  of  a  light 
greenish  white  colour  and  cracks  and  peels  off  in 
places.  It  is  quite  an  ornamental  tree  both 
when  in  and  out  of  flower. 

I  have  several  seedling.s  of  E.  globulus,  four 
years  old.  The  tallest  is  over  16  feet  high.  Two 
capsules  of  Eucalyptus  are  figured  in  Kerner  and 
Olivers  "Natural  History  of  Plants,"  Vol.  II., 
page  431,  figs.  13  and  14.  Fig.  14  is  like  the 
capsules  I  forward  except  that  the  centre  part  of 
the  capsule  in  the  illustration  rises  in  a  peculiar 
fashion.  It  is  quite  flat  in  cocoifera.  (I  see  now 
that  this  capsule  represents  E.  globulus,  I.e. 
Vol.  II. ,  page  782).  The  strange  peculiarity  in 
most,  perhaps  all,  of  the  genus  Eucalyptus  lies 
in  the  marked  difference  in  appearance  between 
the  young  and  mature  leaves.  I  send  some  leaves 
to  show  this  remarkable  distinction.  The  young 
leaves  in  cocoifera  are  long,  narrow  and  pointed  ; 
the  older  ones  are  round,  short  and  of  much 
stouter  substance.  This  peculiarity  is  not 
confined  to  the  Eucalypti,  for  Kerner  and  Oliver 
point  out  that  it  is  found  in  the  Aspen,  many 
Willows,  Oaks,  Myrtacea?  and  Junipers.  Has 
any  explanation  or  suggestion  ever  been  offered 
to  account  for  this  interesting  fact  ? 

(Rev.)  William  W.  Flemyno. 
Goolfin,  Portlau;  County  Water/ord. 


SOME    USEFUL    SHRUBS. 

It  is  at  this  season,  perhaps,  more  than  at  any 
other,  that  the  value  of  shrubs,  especially  the 
evergreen  varieties,  is  noted.  There  are  a  large 
number  of  beautiful  shrubs  at  the  disposal  of  the 
intending  planter,  both  evergreen  and  deciduous. 
All  of  them,  even  the  most  common,  when 
planted  in  suitable  situations  and  given  the 
necessary  sare  in  respect  to  their  after-treatment, 
will  give  pleasure.  Every  plant  will  contribute 
its  share  towards  the  attractions  of  the  garden 
and  grounds.  At  the  time  of  writing  many 
shrubs  are  most  beautiful  in  the  various  brilliant 
colouring  of  their  foliage,  while,  in  addition, 
many  of  them  are  carrying  full  crops  of  bright 
scarlet  fruit.  Conspicuous  among  the  latter  is 
Cotoneaster  horizontalis,  most  beautiful  in 
foliage  and  berry.  This  is  most  useful  for 
covering  low  walls,  &c. ,  also  when  planted  on 
the  margin  of  shrubberies  or  even  on  rockeries. 
Berberis  Thunbergi  is  a  dwarf  Japanese  shrub 
with  beautiful  red  foliage.  B.  vulgaris  produces 
pendent  branches  covered  with  very  pretty 
flowers  in  the  spring,  followed  in  autumn  by 
handsome  fruits.  There  are  varieties  of  the 
Barberry  with  scarlet,  purple,  yellow  and  white 
fruits,  also  a  form  possessing  purple  leaves. 
Many  of  the  Barberries  will  thrive  in  poor  soils. 
Another  elegant  and  effective  shrub  is  the 
Cornus.  In  addition  to  the  beauty  of  the 
foliage  and  fruit,  many  varieties  of  the  Cornus 
are  very  effective  in  winter  owing  to  the  various 
bright  colourings  of  the  bark.  The  native  Dog- 
wood   (C.    sanguinea)  has  3'oung  shoots,   having 


red  bark,  white  flowers  and  purple  fruit.  Among 
the  variegated  forms  C.  alba  Spa'thii  is  most 
handsome,  having  very  bright  golden  variegated 
leaves.  Large  beds  arc  freijuently  seen  in  both 
public  and  private  gardens,  and  these  are  very 
ornamental.  C.  Mas  aurea  elegantissima  is  a 
tricolor  variety  of  great  beauty.  Standards  of 
this  produce  a  very  uncommon  and  good  effect 
when  either  planted  singly  or  in  groups. 

The  Mezereon  (Daphne  Mezereum)  is  a  general 
favourite,  producing  pink,  rose  or  white  flowers 
very    early    in    the    spring    before    the    leaves 
appear,  and  followed  by  bright  scarlet  or  yellow 
fruits.       The    Japanese   Maples   are   invaluable, 
especially  for  gardens  of  limited  extent,  being  of 
low  growth  and  possessing  moat  beautiful  foliage. 
They  also  make  very 
useful     decorative 
plants  for  use  in  rooms 
or   the    conservatory. 
Many  of  the  Willows 
are  effective  in  winter 
owing     to     the     rich 
colourings  of  the  bark. 
There  is  a  variety  the 
bark    of    which   is    a 
bright    red,   also   one 
having   a    bark   of    a 
rich  golden  hue.     The 
Willows  should  be  cut 
hard  back  each  spring, 
as  it  is  on  the  strong 
young  shoots  that  the 
rich  colour  of  the  bark 
is  the  most  noticeable. 

Evergreen    Shrubs, 

carrying  coloured 
fruit  in  winter,  are 
very  beautiful. 
Among  the  best  of 
these  may  be  men- 
tioned the  female 
varieties  of  the 
Aucuba,  carrj'ing 
large  oblong  scarlet 
berries ;  A.  luteocarpa 
bears  yellow  berries. 
Crata?gus  Pyracantha, 
often  known  as  Pyra- 
cantha japonica  (the 
Fire  Thorn),  is  one  of 
the  hardiest  and  most 
showy  evergreens  dur- 
ing the  winter.  It  is 
well  known  as  a 
climber,  but  is  seldom 
seen  growing  in  bush 
form,  but  grown  in 
this  style  it  is  very 
handsome  when 
covered  with  its  large 
clusters  of  orange 
scarlet  berries.  It  is 
often  necessary  to 
protect  the  berries 
from  the  birds.  Gaul- 
theria  procumbens, 
although  seldom  more 
than  6  inches  in 
height,  is  very  pretty. 

It  is  covered  with  red  berries,  which  hang  on  until 
late  spring  before  they  drop.  Hippophic  rham- 
noides  (the  Sea  Buckthorn)  bears  bright  orange- 
coloured  berries.  This  shrub  is  very  hardy,  thriving 
iii  cold  situations ;  also  suitable  for  planting  near 
the  coast. 

The  Hollies  must  be  mentioned,  but  are  too 
well  known  to  need  description.  The  gold 
and  silver  -  leaved  varieties  should  be  more 
largely  planted.  Skimmia  Fortunei  or  japonica 
is  very  useful,  and  may  be  planted  in  beds, 
window-boxes  or  in  pots  with  good  effect.  In 
bringing  these  notes  to  a  close,  mention  must 
be  made  of  Garrya  elliptica,  which  is  one  of 
the  best  evergreen  shrubs  for  producing  a 
good  winter  effect.     Tiie  yellowish  green  catkins 


are  produced  in  clusters  from  the  beginning  of 
November  until  February.  This  shrub  may- 
be planted  in  the  open  or  trained  to  a  wall; 
in  either  position  when  established  it  is  sure  to 
be  admired. 
Munden  Gardens,  Watford.  C.  Ruse. 


DE 


CEANOTHUS     GLOIRE 
VERSAILLES. 

The  Ceanothus  are  among  the  prettiest  of  flower- 
ing shrubs  ;  they  bear  a  profusion  of  charming 
blue  flowers  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
summer ;  in  fact,  one  or  two  kinds  begin  flowering 
as  early  as  April  and  May.  They  do  very  well  as 
bush  specimens,  but  are  better  against  a  fence  or 


ONE    OF   THE    HARDIEST    Ul'    TUE    EUCALYrXUSES    (E.    COCCIFERA)    IN    A 
GARDEN    IN    FRELAND. 


wall  having  a  south-east  to  west  aspect.  The 
flowers  are  borne  at  the  apex  of  all  the  strong 
growths,  and  very  beautiful  they  look  against  the 
neat,  dense,  rich  green  foliage.  The  colour  of 
the  flowers  of  nearly  all  the  varieties  is  of  a  blue 
shade. 

The  variety  Gloire  de  Versailles  has  been 
and  is  at  the  time  of  writing  (the  middle 'of 
November)  still  very  beautiful.  No  doubt  this 
is  chiefly  due  to  the  favourable  weather  that 
has  prevailed.  Another  praiseworthy  point  of 
this  family  is  their  non-deciduous  nature,  so 
they  never  look  bare  and  unsightly,  as  in  the 
case  of  many  of  our  shrubs.  They  are  natives  of 
North  America. 

HUihgatt.  C.   Tdrneb. 
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GARDENING     FOR     BEGINNERS, 


DIVIDING    HARDY    BORDER 
,       PLANTS.— The    terra    as    here 
I      used   signifies   the  separating  into 
'      pieces,    clumps   or  tufts  of  plants 
growing      together,        the      name 
usually     applied    to    such    plants 
being  a  rootstock.     Generally  speaking,  it  is  a 
quicker   method   of     obtaining    large    flowering 


IF     HARDY     BORDER     PLANTS     ARE     CAREFULLY 

DIVIDED  WITH  TWO   FORKS  THE  ROOTS  SUFFER 

LITTLE    HARM. 

plants,  unless,  of  course,  the  rootstoeks  are 
separated  into  very  small  pieces  to  obtain  as  large 
a  stock  as  possible  of  a  particular  plant.  The 
usual  practice  is  to  make  two  to  four  plants  of 
each  «ne  when  dividing  the  clumps.  If  this  is 
dene  at  the  right  season  and  the  operation 
carefully  performed,  the  plants  suffer  little,  if 
any,  from  the  process.  Division  has  a  great 
advantage  over  propagation  by  cuttings,  inasmuch 
no  house  or  frame  is  required  in  which  to  keep 
the  plants  after  they  are  divided  up.  When 
properly  divided  the  roots  can  be  planted  where 
they  are  to  flower  straight  away. 

Time  for  Dividing. — Broadly  speaking,  the 
correct  time  to  divide  plants  is  after  flowering. 
Of  course  this  is  not  always  convenient,  in  fact 
much  of  the  work  of  dividing  is  done  in  autumn, 
mild  open  weather  during  the  winter,  or  in  early 
spring.  Such  plants  as  Pyrethrums,  Polyanthuses, 
Primroses,  Aubrietias,  Ae. ,  must  be  divided  soon 
after  flowering.  If  left  till  the  autumn  they  will 
not  recover  sufficiently  to  flower  the  following 
season.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  plants 
mentioned  flower  in  spring  or  early  summer. 
Others  again,  which  flower  about  the  same  time, 
can  be  divided  in  autumn,  but  naturally  do  not 
bloom  so  well  as  when  divided  after  flowering, 
Veronica  gentianoides,  for  instance. 

Wrony  Method  of  Dividinff. — The  method  often 
adopted  is  to  cut  the  rootstoeks  in  pieces  with 
a  spade,  irrespective  of  growths,  roots  or  anythuig 


SIMPLE    HINTS. 

else.  This  certainly  separates  it  into  pieces,  but 
in  doing  so  a  number  of  growths  are  destroyed 
entirely,  while  others  are  bruised  probably  beyond 
recovery.  Growing  intertwined  as  the  roots  are, 
the  spade  severs  man3'  of  them  from  the  part  of 
rootstock  to  which  they  belong.  If  there  is 
foliage  on  the  plant  this  also  suffers  in  a  similar 
way.  I  do  not  for  one  minute  wish  readers  to 
infer  that  the  plants  are  entirelj'  killed  when 
chopped  into  pieces  with  a  spade.  Unless  the 
rootstoeks  are  divided  into  very  small  pieces 
there  are  usually  enough  growths  uninjured  to 
make  a  plant,  especially  of  common  subjects — 
Michaelmas  Daisies,  for  instance.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  plants  take  two  years  to  recover  from 
the  chopping,  whereas  properly  divided  the  roots 
should  produce  plenty  of  flowers  the  following 
season. 

Correct  Method  of  Di riding. — The  first  illus- 
tration represents  the  proper  way  of  proceeding 
to  divide  a  rootstock.  The  two  forks  are  pressed 
into  the  centre  of  the  plant,  the  four  or  five 
prongs,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  one  fork  being 
placed  side  by  side  with  those  of  the  other.  If 
the  handles  of  the  two  forks  are  then  pressed 
outwards  in  opposite  directions  the  movement 
will  separate  the  clump  of  growths  with  the  least 
possible,  if  any,  injury.  Some  plants.  Flame 
Flowers  (Kniphofias),  for  instance,  can  be  better 
divided  by  laying  them  on  their  sides  and  pressing 
the  forks  in  at  the  point  where  the  roots  and 
growths  begin. 

FOUR  ALPINE  PLANTS  FOR 
BEGINNERS. — Beginners  in  growing  alpine 
flowers  are  frequently  anxious  to  grow  a  few  of 
the  rarer  sorts,  but  are  deterred  by  the  traditional 
difficulties  said  to  be  found  in  their  cultivation. 
Many  of  these  difficulties  are  either  imaginary 
or  are  such  as  will  vanish  before  a  little  care  and 
attention.  Among  the  plants  which  many 
beginn-rs  would  like  to  have  are  some  of  the 
Androsaces,  or  Rock  Jasmines,  and  several  are 
of  easy  cultivation.  One  of  the  neatest  and 
prettiest  is  A.  carnea,  which  grows  well  on 
a  level  spot  on  the  rookery,  not  too  high  up, 
and  where  it  can  have  plenty  of  root  moisture 
and  a  .sandy  and  gritty  soil.  It  makes  a  pretty 
tuft  of  evergreen  leaves  on  little  stems  about 
.3  inches  high.  From  these  rise  umbels  of  little 
rose  or  pink  flowers  with  a  3'ellow  eye  in  spring. 
I  find  that  this  Androsace  likes  partial  shade 
and  a  little  dressing  of  sand,  grit  and  peat 
laid  about  the  plant  and  worked  among  its 
leaves  is  helpful.  Another 
Androsace  is  A.  Chamiejasme, 
with  delightful  little  white 
flowers  passing  off  to  rose  and 
having  a  j'ellow  eye,  which, 
again,  goes  off  almost  crimson. 
It  grows  only  2  inches  or 
3  inches  high  and  is  an  exquisite 
little  plant,  which  can  be  cul- 
tivated on  the  flat  terrace  of  a 
low  rockery,  but  it  appears  to 
prefer  more  sun  than  the 
preceding.  I  find  it  does 
splendidly  in  peat,  loam  and 
grit,  with  a  little  annual  top- 
dressing.  It  flowers  in  early 
spring,  and  a  little  glass  above 
it  (luring  the  flowering  time 
prolongs  its  blooms.  Androsace 
laniiginopa,  although  little  met 
with  in  many  gardens,  is  a 
lovely  thing,  of  a  trailing  habit 
and  having  silvery,  silky 
leaves    and    good    umbels    of 


rose  flowers.  It  will  thrive  in  a  similar  soil  to 
the  preceding,  but  it  is  desirable,  especially  in 
wet  districts,  to  cover  it  with  a  sheet  of  glass 
during  winter.  Androsace  lactea  (which  must 
not  be  confused  with  A.  lactiflora,  an  annual  or 
biennial)  is  another  delightful  little  Rock  Jasmine 
with  white  flowers  and  a  yellow  throat,  and 
rising  only  from  3  inches  to  4  inches  high.  It 
has  its  little  leaves  in  rosettes  and  will  grow  well 
in  gritty  soil  with  a  little  old  mortar  in  it. — 
S.  Arnott. 

PERENNIALS  IN  THE  GARDEN.— 
Perennial  plants  are  of  such  marvellous  diversity 
that  there  are  few  portions  of  the  garden  that 
they  are  unfitted  to  adorn  :  their  lasting  ijuality 
is  the  reason  why  they  should  be  generally 
employed.  To  bed  out  for  spring,  for  summer, 
and  then  again  for  winter  is  a  serious  call  upon 
one's  time  and  resources.  If  one  fills  most  of  the 
beds  with  perennials  one  will  make  sure  of  a  good 
effect  that  can  remain  undisturbed  for  three  or 
four  years,  and  will  have  more  leisure  to  spend 
upon  the  perfection  of  bedding  out  elsewhere. 

Herbaceous  Plants  that  can  be  admirably 
combined  in  a  bed  are  Aqiiilegias,  Phloxes  and 
early  Chrysanthemums,  or  Pinks,  Carnations  and 
Michaelmas  Daisies  ;  also  Oriental  Poppies, 
Delphiniums  and  the  giant  white  Pyrethrum 
uliginosum,  or  Pfeonies,  Lilium  candidiim  and 
Solidagos  (Golden  Rod).  The  list  of  combina- 
tions could  be  continued  in  great  variety.  It  is 
a  good  plan  to  mingle  a  spring  bloomer  with  a 
summer  as  well  as  an  autumn  one,  thus  ensuring 
florescence  from  late  until  early  winter. 

Perennials  for  Massing.  —  Then  there  are 
perennials  of  noted  excellence  for  massing  exclu- 
sively, or  in  combination  with  a  mere  edging 
plant,  in  a  bed.  The  Delphinium  or  perennial 
Larkspur  ranks  highest  among  these,  and  after 
that  the  Phlox  has  most  claims,  on  account  of  its 
many  heights  as  well  as  colours  and  the  fact  that 
it  is  an  early  bloomer  and  a  late  one  if  both  Phlox 
suftVuticosa  and  Phlox  deeussata  are  represented. 
A  bed  of  mixed  Phloxes  is  a  splendid  addition  to 
a  garden  ;  a  small  bed  may  give  quite  a  fine 
effect,  too,  so  long  as  rose  pinks  and  carmines  are 
not  used  besides  vermilion-reds  and  salmon  or 
cerise  tints.  Outdoor  Chr3'santliemums  are  not 
often  bedded  by  themselves,  but  now  that  there 
are  varieties  that  begin  in  Julj'  and  others  that 
continue  well  through  November,  by  adding  a 
border  belt  of  an  early  summer  blooming  plant. 


RESULT    OF    DIVIDING    A    LARCiE    CLUMP    PROPERLY. 
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such  as  one  of  the  white  Campanulas,  the  bed 
will  be  suflBciently  interesting  at  all  seasons. 

Perennials  for  Bock  (iarden. — Perennials  will 
entirely  clothe  a  rock  garden,  even  -n  ithout 
venturing  to  employ  rare  alpines  that  are  difficult 
to  suit  as  to  compost,  shade  or  moisture.  Besides 
the  popular  Aubrietias,  Arabises,  Al3'ssums,  &e., 
there  are  Potentillas  of  great  beauty.  Campanula 
carpatica  aljsina  and  C.  isoplijUa,  Coronilla rosea 
alba,  a  lovely  little  flower  ;  Cerastiums,  Aster 
alpinus,  Dianthus  neglectus,  D.  ea?sius  (the  Ched- 
dar Pink),  the  Glacier  Pink,  Geranium  Endressi, 
Geums  miniatum  and  raontanura,  Gypsophila 
cerastioides,  Hepaticas,  Lithospermum  prostra- 
tum,  a  trailing  evergreen  with  deep  blue  flowers; 
Pinks,  Polyanthuses,  Primroses  and  the  lesser 
Veronicas,  all  absolutely  hardy. 

Tall  Perennials. — Perennials  of  giant  size  are  fit 
to  use  instead  of  shrubs  or  trees  as  specimens  upon 
a  lawn,  Boceonia  cordata,  for  instance,  is  a  glorious 
subject,  with  plumes  of  cream  blossom  ;  Cam- 
panula pyraraidalis  in  blue  or  white  ;  Cimieifuga 
dahiu'iea,  4  feet  tall,  sending  up  heads  of  white 
blossom,  the  crimson  and  yellow  Broom,  Genista 
andreana,  Heraoleumgiganteum,  with  its  immense 
foliage,  are  suitable  ;  Hollyhocks,  Helianthuses, 
Delphiniums,  Tree  Lupines  and  Tree  Pa?onies 
may  be  put  to  the  same  use,  while  the  Japan 
Knotweed  (Polygonum  euspidatum)  is  an  attrac-  ' 
tive  giant,  bearing  pretty  fruits  in  succession  to 
white  flowers,  and  growing  S  feet  tall,  but  it  is  a 
veritable  weed.  Edgings  of  quite  dense  character 
can  be  made  by  perennials  such  as  London  Pride, 
Sedums,  Arabis  alpina  and  Iberis  seraper\'irens  ; 
there  are  also  innumerable  mossy  Saxifrages,  and 
the  useful  white-leaved  and  white  blooming 
Cerastiums      tomentosum,      Biebersteinii      and 


THIS    IS   THE    WRONG    WAV    TO    DIVIDE    A    PLA^T. 

(The  roots  are  bound  to  he  badly  damaged.) 

we  have  to  look  for  flowers  next  year,  it  must  be 
encouraged  by  all  possible  means. 

Thinning    the    Shoots. — Some    sorts,    such    as 


Bois  ieri.  Climbing  perennials  include  pink  or  Crimson  Rambler,  make  more  vigorous  growth 
white  Calystegias  (Bellbinds),  Tropa=olum  ,  than  others,  and  must  be  pruned  accordingly, 
speeiosum  (the  Flame  Flower),  T.  tubero-  When  growing  against  fences  and  pillars  of  no 
sum,  the  tubers  of  which  will  live  out  if  ;  great  height  it  is  possible  to  cut  out  all  the  old 
the  ground    is    nmlched    with    ashes  ;    and   the  I  wood  of  strong-growing  sorts  right  to  the  base. 

The  plants  trained  over  arches, 
pergolas  and  tall  pillars  must 
not  receive  such  drastic  treat- 
ment. It  is  better  to  loosen 
these  from  the  supports  when 
pruning.  The  old  growths  on 
these  plants  can  be  cut  back 
to  the  points  where  vigorous 
young  shoots  are  growing 
wherever  it  may  be.  These 
are  produced  at  intervals  all 
over  some  plants.  Take  the 
variety  Mme.  d'Arblay, 
as  an  instance.  This 
plant  is  very  well  furnished 
with  growths.  If  cut  back 
irregularly  the  shoots  when 
tied  in  furnish  the  arch  or 
what  not  much  better.  Very 
little  wood  can  be  cut  out 
from  some  sorts.  The  growth 
of  FelioitiS  Perpi^tue  is  small, 
for  instance,  and  usually  the 
only  pruning  possible  or  desir- 
able is  the  cutting  oft'  of  the 
bunches  of  old  flowers.  Vigorous  varieties  like 
Dorothy  Perkins,  especially  if  on  their  own  roots, 
make  such  vigorous  shoots  from  the  base  that  if 
space  is  limited  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  thin 
out  the  young  shoots  as  well  as  remove  the  old 
PRUNING  CLIMBING  ROSES.— No  sooner  wood.  Sun  and  air  must  reach  the  wood  if  the 
are  climbing  and  rambling  Roses  passing  out  of  best  results  are  to  be  obtained. 
flower  than  we  start  pruning  and  thinning  the  I 

growths.  Fortunately,  in  more  ways  than  one.  Tying  in  the  Shoots. — This  must  be  done  very 
they  do  not  all  flower  at  the  same  time.  The  carefully,  especially  if  they  are  very  long, 
work  can  therefore  be  spread  over  several  weeks.  Being  young  and  sappy  the  growths  snap  if  not 
when  a  number  of  varieties  are  grown.  Although  treated  with  care  when  bending  them  about, 
the  town  or  suburban  garden  may  be  very  small,  j  The  wet  season  experienced  this  j'ear  has 
sufficient  space  can  usually  be  found  for  a  few  !  induced  climbing  Roses  to  make  splendid  growth,  i 
climbing  Roses.  On  the  fence,  trained  to  wire  i  We  can  still  further  assist  the  plants  with  a  , 
arches  over  the  path  or  tied  to  stout  stakes,  [  dressing  of  artificial  manure  during  rain.  Also 
there  are  varieties  suitable  for  either  purpose,  use  manure  water  from  the  stable  or  farmj'ard 
As  it  is  to  the  young  wood  made  this  \'ear  that !  if  available. — A.  0. 


SHOWING   HOW 


THE   LEAVES   AND   KOOTS 
SPA  DE. 


AKE    SMASHED    BV   THE 


crimson,  pink,  white  and  purple  varieties  of 
Lathyrus.  In  short,  we  may  fill  a  whole  garden 
exclusively  with  perennials  if  we  wish,  and  be 
sure  of  a  fine  show. — E.  J.  Dunham. 
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FOR    THE    SOUTH    AND    SOUTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Flower    Garden. 

CJMS  should  be  planted  (see  The  Garden 
of  the  23rd  ult. ,  page  .568)  as  soon  as 
they  come  to  hand,  as  they  soon  suffer 
if  left  exposed  to  the  air  for  any  length 
of  time.  If  planting  has  to  be  delayed 
even  for  a  week  the  bulbs  are  laid  out 
in  shallow  boxes  and  covered  with  leaf -soil  until 
planted. 

Christmas  Roses,  if  planted  in  beds,  may  be 
covered  with  a  frame  light  to  draw  up  and  pro- 
tect the  flowers  from  rain  and  dirt ;  single  clumps 
may  be  protected  by  means  of  hand-lights, 
remembering  to  give  plenty  of  air. 

Ins  stylosa  is  late  in  commencing  to  flower  this 
season,  the  first  flowers  are  only  now  beginning 
to  show.  The  plants  are  quite  hardy  in  the 
South,  but  the  flowers  require  to  be  protected 
from  frost  ;  this  is  best  done  by  erecting  a  light 
wooden  framework  to  support  a  covering  of 
canvas.  It  is  best  planted  in  poor  soil  and  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Celery.  — Advantage  should  be  taken  of  a  dry 
day  to  add  a  little  more  soil  to  late  Celery.  On 
heavy  retentive  soils  where  it  is  apt  to  damp  off 
late  Celery  should  be  planted  in  very  shallow 
trenches,  thus  when  it  is  earthed  up  the  moisture 
has  a  better  chance  of  draining  away. 

Early  Potatoes  for  pot  or  frame  culture  may 
now  be  laid  out  to  sprout  in  shallow  bo.xes 
with  a  little  leaf-soil,  keeping  them  in  a  cool 
house. 

Hardy  Fruit. 

Pruniny  Old  Orchard  Trees. — If  they  are  very 
much  o\ercrowded  the  pruning  should  extend 
over  several  years.  Weak  growth  and  branches 
that  cross  one  another  should  be  first  removed, 
gradually  opening  up  the  tree  to  light  and  air. 
If  necessary  to  remove  large  branches  cut  them 
oft' close  to  the  stem,  pare  the  cut  smooth  and 
then  tar  over.  If  the  trees  are  clean  and  healthy 
they  should  be  marked  for  heading  down  and 
grafting  with  good  sorts  next  year.  Trees 
thickly  covered  with  moss  should  be  scraped 
with  a  piece  of  hoop  iron.  The  trunk  and  large 
limbs  should  then  be  lime-washed,  the  rest  of  the 
tree  being  sprayed  later  on  with  caustic  soda 
and  potash  wash. 

Fruits   Under  Glass. 

Boltlinu  Grapes. — The  chief  essential  for  keep- 
ing cut  Grapes  is  a  suitable  room.  This  need 
not  always  be  made  on  purpose ;  a  good  dry 
cupboard  will  often  answer  the  purpose.  All  the 
fitting  required  is  a  fixed  rail,  with  notches  on, 
its  upper  and  inner  corner  to  receive  the  necks  of 
the  bottles,  the  latter  resting  on  a  shelf.  The 
bottles  should  be  placed  at  such  an  angle  that 
the  bunches  will  just  hang  clear  of  the  rack. 

Pearhex. — If  Peaches  are  required  during  May, 
a  house  should  now  be  closed,  very  little  fire-heat 
being  given  at  first,  just  sufficient  to  maintain  a. 
steady  temperature  of  45"  to  .50°.  Old-estab- 
lished trees  will  stand  more  heat.  Whenever 
possible  a  little  ventilation  should  be  given,  and 
when  the  weather  is  suitable  the  trees  may  be 
lightly  dewed  over  twice  a  day  with  the  syringe. 
Green  fly  generally  proves  troublesome  on  Peaches, 
and  must  be  destroyed  by  fumigation.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  fumigate  just  before  the  flowers 
begin  to  expand. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Lapagtrias  are  admirably  adapted  for  training 

on  the  roofs  of  greenhouses.     Now,  when  their 

growth  is  hard  and  matured,  is  the  best  time  to 

untie  ;  thin  out  old  shoots  and  cleanse  them,  if 
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neoessar}'.  They  want  ample  root-run.  Now  is 
the  best  time  to  give  tliem  fresh  .soil,  either 
removing  the  top  soil  and  giving  them  a  good 
top-dressing,  or  removing  the  soil  altogether  if  it 
is  in  bad  condition.  They  must  have  ample 
drainage,  and  delight  in  a  rough,  lumpy  compost 
of  good  loam  and  peat,  with  the  addition  of 
plenty  of  coarse  sand,  charcoal  or  lime  rubbish 
to  keep  the  whole  porous.  If  they  are  put  in 
fresh  tubs  or  beds  they  will  require  careful  water- 
ing until  established. 

John  Coutts. 
(Gardener  to  Sir  T.  Dyke  Aeland,  Bart. ) 
Killerton  Oardens,  Exettr. 


FOK  THE  NORTH  AND  NORTH 

MIDLANDS. 
Plants  Under  Glass. 
Azalea  indica. — Plants  intended  for  flowering 
during  January  should  be  placed  in  a  closed, 
cool  house  for  a  fortnight  before  being  placed  in 
heat.  After  this,  place  in  a  warm  house, 
plunging  the  pots  in  a  hot-bed  of  leaves,  selecting 
for  the  earliest  flowering  those  plants  with 
prominent  flower-buds.  Syringe  frequently  with 
clear  water  to  keep  down  thrip,  red  spider,  etc. 

Gardenias. — If  these  are  required  for  Christmas 
the  buds  should  now  be  in  a  forward  state  and  a 
little  feeding  will  be  beneficial.  Let  the  plants 
be  thoroughly  cleaned  before  the  flowering  season 
approaches. 

Mignonette. — For  the  proper  development  of 
flower-heads  light  and  warmth  are  essential, 
though  at  no  time  should  strong  heat  be  afibrded 
or  the  growth  will  become  drawn  and  weakly. 
A  temperature  of  5.5°  at  night  is  ample  with  the 
plants  standing  on  shelves  close  to  the  glass. 
Sueeessional  plants  must  be  kept  as  cool  as 
possible,  in  a  light  position,  gradually  raising 
the  temperature  as  the  flower-buds  appear. 

At  least  once  yearly  structures  used  for  plant- 
growing  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed,  the  glass 
and  woodwork  washed  down  with  soft  soap  and 
water,  all  brick  or  stone  work  receiving  a  coat 
of  hot  lime,  putting  fresh  shingle  on  the  staging. 

Fruits  Under  Glass. 

Earh/  Vines  in  Borders. — For  succeeding  the 
earliest  pot  Vines  no  further  time  should  be  lost 
before  closing  the  house.  If  the  border  is  inside 
the  house  the  roots  will  be  well  under  control, 
but  where  the  borders  are  partly  inside  and 
partly  out  the  outside  portion  should  be  protected 
from  heavy  rains  and  severe  frosts  by  a  good 
layer  of  dry  leaves.  Examine  the  inside  border, 
and  if  necessary  afford  them  a  good  watering  with 
tepid  water.  Little  or  no  fire-heat  will  be 
required  during  the  first  fortnight  unless  severe 
frosts  occur,  the  night  temperature  ranging  from 
50"  to  .^o",  with  a  rise  of  10°  by  day.  A  mild, 
moist  atmosphere  is  required  to  secure  an  even 
"break,"  and  to  maintain  this  a  bed  of  fermenting 
material,  leaves  and  litter,  should  be  made  up 
inside  the  house  and  turned  occasionally.  Syringe 
the  Vines  twice  daily  in  fine  weather,  ventilating 
the  house  a  little  every  day  if  the  weather  will 
permit  of  this  being  done,  always  closing  again 
early  in  the  afternoon. 

Later  Vines. — Prune,  cleanse  and  top-dress  the 
borders  as  opportunity  occurs,  so  that  the  Vines 
may  have  as  long  a  rest  as  possible,  washing  all 
parts  of  the  house  and  lime  washing  the  walls. 
The  surface  soil  is  best  removed  and  replaced  by 
new  loam  after  applying  some  good  fertiliser. 

Flower  Garden. 

Plants  with  Handsome  Fruits. — The  following 
list  of  berried  plants  comprises  those  that  succeed 
in  most  localities  :  Pernettya  mucronata,  P^'rus 
in  variety,  Hippoplioc  rhaninoides,  Leycesteria 
formosa,  Aucuba  japoniea,  Cotoneaster  frigida, 
C.  Simoni,  Skimniia  japoniea,  Rosa  rugosa, 
Gaultheria  procumbens,  Berberis  Darwinii,  B. 
Thunbergii,  Craticgus  Pyracantha  Lelandi, 
Euonymus  europ;eus  and  Hypericum  adros.'emum. 


Among  herbaceous  plants  the  following  produce 
showy-coloured  fruits  :  Phj'salis  Alkehengi,  P. 
Francheti,  Iris  fictidissima  and  Phytolacca 
decandra. 

Christnuis  Roses. — As  the  plants  begin  to  push 
up  their  flowers,  hand-lights  should  be  placed 
over  them  to  protect  the  flowers  from  being 
splashed  by  rain  and  to  lengthen  the  flower 
stalks. 

Tea  Reises.  — As  these  generally  begin  to  grow 
early  if  a  spell  of  mild  weather  ensues,  they 
are  liable  to  injury  by  frost,  and  it  is  advisable  to 
protect  the  lower  buds  from  damage  by  drawing 
up  a  mound  of  soil  at  the  base  of  the  plant  or 
covering  with  other  material. 

Hardy  Fruit. 
The  Loganberry  is  popular  for  preserves,  and 
should  be  planted  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
Mahdi  and  Wineberry  (Rubus  phcenicolasius) 
are  useful  fruits.  These  Brambles  have  a  good 
efiect  when  trained  over  wire  arches  or  wooden 
supports,  and  the  fruit  is  then  easily  gathered. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Digging. — As  the  ground  becomes  clear  of 
crops,  during  frosty  mornings  wheel  on  manure 
in  readiness  for  digging  and  trenching.  Prepare 
the  ground  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  leaving 
the  surface  rough,  so  that  the  frost  may  act  upon 
the  clods,  which  will  break  up  in  the  spring  into 
fine  soil  suitable  for  seed-sowing. 

Carrots  in  Frames — At  this  season,  brick  pits 
having  a  depth  of  4  feet  or  5  feet  will  answer  for 
the  production  of  Carrots.  Fill  with  leaves  to 
produce  a  gentle,  lasting  warmth,  and  over  this 
place  10  inches  to  12  inches  of  light  soil,  bringing 
the  whole  to  within  8  inches  of  the  glass.  The 
seed  may  be  sown  broadcast  or  in  drills,  taking 
care  that  the  soil  is  moist  enough  to  germinate 
the  seeds  at  the  time  of  sowing.  Cover  very 
lightly  with  fine  soil.  Frost  must  be  excluded 
by  the  use  of  some  warm  covering. 

W.  H.  Lambert. 
(Gardener  to  Earl  Grey. ) 

Howiclc,  Northumberland. 
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CHRYSAN THE. MUMS  AT  SWANLEY. 

ESSRS.  HENRY  CANNELL  AND 
SONS  have  for  many  years  occu- 
pied a  foremost  place  as  raisers  and 
introducers  of  new  Chrj'santhe- 
mums.  Their  collection  is  always 
an  up-to-date  one  and  the  eager 
seeker  after  novelties  will  always  find  at  their 
establishment  at  Swanley  enough  to  interest 
him  to  the  full  whenever  he  may  make  his  visit 
during  the  autumn  season.  This  year  we 
noticed  among  the  very  large  number  of  hand- 
some blooms  that  are  in  the  large  span-roofed 
greenhouse  in  which  the  collection  is  annually 
staged  a  rather  greater  proportion  of  new  French 
seedlings  in  fine  form.  Many  of  these  are 
Calvat's,  but  the  Marquis  de  Pins  is  also  repre- 
sented. Others  of  equal  interest  are  Colonial- 
raised  flowers,  and  between  the  two  there  is 
still,  and  likely  to  be,  the  keenest  competition 
for  public  favour. 

There  is  no  need  to  attempt  to  classify  the 
novelties  on  view,  and  we  will  deal  with  them 
just  in  the  order  in  which  we  saw  them.  Souvenir 
de  Mme.  Trial  de  Manoir  is  a  very  large  .lapanese 
with  medium-sized  grooved  florets  :  colour,  pure 
shade  of  pearly  blush.  Sergeant  Lovy,  a  huge 
flower  of  the  .Japanese  type,  rather  Vtroad  florets, 
golden  yellow  ;  Alme.  E.  Salctes  ;  Mile.  Suz  mne 
Gautier,  a  new  white  :  and  Souvenir  de  Lomb*  v. 
are  other  French  varieties  of  no  little  merit. 
The  new  Algeciras,  a  large  crimson  and  gold 
Japanise.  and  Souvenir  de  Sealarandis,  ])ure 
golden  }-cllow,  are  both  Calvat's  ;  so  is  M.  Leon 
Truelle,  a  fine-shaped  solid  flower,  pure  white. 
Ami   Berger.:t,  lilac  -  mauve  :   and  M.    Loisseau- 


Rousseau,  a  fine  incurving  flower  deep  and  solid 
in  build,  deep  purplish  mauve,  are  promising 
varieties. 

La  Marseillaise  has  long  drooping  florets,  form- 
ing a  reflexing  .Japanese,  very  pretty  pale  shade 
of  blush  streaked  purple.  A  few  more  of  these 
French  novelties  likel}'  to  be  heard  of  again  are 
Mme.  Vellay  -  Desmerezels,  creamy  white  ; 
Revitzan,  canary  yellow  ;  Mme.  L.  H.  Cochet, 
Mme.  E.  Mulward,  Mme.  Gache,  La  dame  Blanche, 
Fuse^,  M.  Paul  Raudet,  Rumain  and  one  or 
two  more  which  our  space  will  not  admit  of 
describing. 

English  or  Colonial  varieties  include  W. 
Meredith,  a  fine  Japanese  of  deep  reddish 
crimson  with  golden  reverse  ;  W.  Beadle,  a  long- 
petalled  Japanese,  deep  in  build,  colour  rosy 
carmine  with  reverse  of  gold  ;  W.  Gee,  a  modern 
Vi viand  Morel ;  Richard  Seddon,  a  Japanese  of 
a  delicate  shade  of  golden  terra-cotta  with  a  fine 
gold  reverse ;  Lottie  has  twisted  and  inter- 
mingling florets,  a  very  full  flower  of  the  Japanese 
section,  colour  rich  golden  yellow  ;  Mr.  Henry 
Hughes,  like  several  of  the  preceding,  comes 
from  across  the  seas,  a  large  Japanese,  with 
twisted  and  curly  florets,  old  rosy  amaranth, 
reverse  silvery  pink ;  Mrs.  Cummings,  Joseph 
Stoney  and  Mrs.  A.  Town  are  also  varieties  to 
keep  a  look-out  for  next  season. 

In  these  days  new  incurved  Chrysanthemums 
are  more  particularly  interesting  to  the  exhibitor ; 
they  seem  to  make  very  little  appeal  to  the 
ordinarj'  public,  and  in  France  they  are  almost 
non-existent.  There  are,  however,  a  few 
French-raised  novelties  every  year,  but  they, 
like  the  American,  are  of  a  distinctly  different 
race  from  those  that  our  fathers  and  grandfathers 
once  grew  with  so  much  enthusiasm.  The  first 
to  be  noticed  is  Romance,  a  flower  of  perfect 
build,  deep,  compact  and  solid,  with  a  fine 
substantial  floret,  forming  a  perfect  ball ;  the 
colour  is  a  rich  deep  shade  of  golden  yellow. 
Buttercup  is  well  known,  and  was  represented 
by  several  finelj'-developed  examples.  In  Mrs. 
Herbert  Bennett  we  have  another  substantially- 
built  incurved  of  good  form  ;  the  florets  are 
broad  and  grooved,  the  colour  rich  golden  bronze 
ins-ide  old  rosj'  carmine.  Golden  City  is  a 
Colonial-raised  variet}-,  also  of  the  same  type  as 
those  preceding  Of  perfect  form,  it  is  pure 
yellow,  deep  in  tone  and  an  ideal  bloom.  Miss 
Alice  Roosevelt  is  French,  a  good-sized  solid 
flower,  pure  white  in  colour. 

Among  varieties  already  known  which  were 
well  represented  by  finely-grown  examples  we 
can  only  mention  Bessie  Godfrey,  General 
Huttjn,  "Mrs.  J.  Hadaway,  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller 
(the  now  popular  white),  Mrs.  R.  Hooper 
Pearson,  E.  J.  Brooks,  Mrs.  Harry  Emmerton, 
etc.  Around  the  sides  of  the  house  single- 
flowered  Chrysanthemums  in  pots  were  arranged 
in  a  striking  way.  Lady  .Sarah  Wilson  is  a  large 
Edith  Pagrara  ;  Mrs.  E.  Allen,  a  fine  rosy 
amaranth  ;  Florence  Adams,  long  florets,  M-hite, 
passing  to  blush  towards  the  extremities  ;  Derry- 
down,  broad  florets,  reddish  terra-cotta  ;  White 
Duchess,  pure  white  :  and  Progress,  terra-cotta, 
passing  to  golden  yellow,  were  most  attractive 
examples  of  this  useful  section,  which  has  now 
many  admirers  among  those  who  require  autumn 
flowers  for  decorative  purposes.  The  excellence 
of  some  of  the  older  varieties  is  manifest  in  fine 
examples  of  Cannell's  Yellow,  Ladysmith,  Kitty 
Bourne  and  Miss  E.  Partridge. 

Altogether  the  collection  this  year  is  a  fine 
one.  The  blooms  are  clean  and  bright,  the 
arrangement  an  t  fl'ective  one,  and  for  high-class 
culture  has  seldom  been  excelled.  We  think  Mr. 
Wood,  under  whose  care  the  collection  has  been 
grown,  has  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  his  1907 
Chrj'.santhemum  exhibition.  Messrs.  Cannell  and 
Sons  have  long  been  famous  as  growers  of  Chry- 
.^anthemums,  and  it  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  this 
year's  display  at  their  Swanley  Nurseries  fully 
maintains  their  reputation  as  cultivators.  In  addi- 
tion, the  selection  of  vaiieties  grown  at  Swanley 
contains  many  of  the  best  sorts  worth  growing. 
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RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and.  Answers,— The  Editor  intends 
to  make  The  Garden  helpfxd  to  all  readers  zcho  desire 
assistance,  7io  matter  tvhat  the  braixch  of  gardening  may  be, 
and  vfith  that  object  leill  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
"Answers  to  Correspmuients"  cohim^n.  All  commzmica- 
tions  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  leritten  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  The 
Garden,  so,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W.C.  Letters  on  btisiness  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
additimi  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the 
paper.  When  tnore  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be 
on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


FLOWER    GARDEN. 

TIgTidlaS  (ir.  M.  ilf.).— TogrowTigiidias 
successfully  the  bulbs  require  an  open  and  rich 
soil,  and  the  site  chosen  for  them  should  not  be 
where  the  sun  shines  upon  them  the  whole  day 
long,  but  it  should  be  a  partially  shaded  position, 
for  we  find  that  although  two  or  three  hours' 
sunshine  during  the  day  assists  materially  in 
expanding  the  flowers,  yet  the  growth  is  far  freer 
when  the  plants  are  in  a  partially  shaded 
position — such  as  the  Gladiolus  revels  in  will  suit 
the  Tigridia.  Without  a  doubt  a  cool  rooting 
medium  suits  these  plants,  with  two  or  three 
hours'  sunshine  playing  upon  them  during  the  day. 
A  heavy  mulch  of  decayed  JIushroom-bed  manure 
will  be  of  immense  benefit  in  conserving  moisture 
about  their  roots  during  spring  and  summer  when 
growth  is  active.  The  foliage  resembles  that  of 
Moiitbretias,  and  like  them  dies  down  in  the 
autumn  of  each  year,  when  they  should  be  lifted 
and  placed  in  a  shed  or  cold  frame  to  complete 
their  ripening,  when  the  bulbs  maj'  be  stored  in 
sand  for  the  winter  months  and  kept  away  from 
frost. 

Ibepis  sempepvlpens  (H  J.  C.).— Among  the 
many  ornamental  plants  of  the  natural  order  Cruciferre  that 
bloom  in  spring  and  early  summer  one  of  the  most  useful 
is  the  Evergreen  Candytuft,  with  its  masses  of  pure  white 
flowers  and  dark  green  foliage.  It  is  equallygood  in  the  front 
edge  of  the  flower  border  or  among  boulders  in  the  rock 
garden.  It  is  also  a  most  accommodating  plant,  for  it  is 
one  of  those  that  for  several  years  can  be  left  untouched, 
the  neat  healthy-looking  cushion  of  dark  green  leaves  only 
spreading  a  little  wider  year  by  year.  I.  s.  garrexiana 
differs  from  the  type  in  having  longer  racemes  and  being 
more  floriferous. 


TREES   AND    SHRUBS. 
W^lnter    Sweet    (Chimonanthus 

fpagrans)  seeds  (Emder).— Though  it 
can  scarcely-  be  termed  a  rarity  for  Chimo 
nanthus  fragrans  to  produce  seed  pods,  it  is 
certainly  very  uncommon,  and  consequently  we 
were  extremely  pleased  to  receive  the  interesting 
specimens  you  sent.  One  of  these  curious  pods 
was  figured  by  us  in  The  Garden  for  January  IS, 
1902. 

Bone-meal  for  Rhododendrons 
and  Kalmias  (M.  A.  /i.).— We  should  not 

advise  tlie  use  of  bone-meal  for  either  Rhododen- 
drons or  Kalmias.  A  safe  stimulant  for  all 
classes  of  plants  is  a  weak  solution  of  cow  manure, 
or  if  the  shrubs  concerning  which  you  enquire 
are  old  and  exhausted,  a  top-dressing  of  leaf- 
mould  or  peat,  sand  and  cow  manure  well 
mixed  together  will  be  helpful.  If  the  soil  in 
which  the  plants  are  growing  is  not  approaching 
exhaustion,  they  will  not  need  any  of  the  above. 

Ppuning      Jasmine     and     Honeysuckle 

{M.  Rusmll  Z>aj/).— Both  the  Jasmine  and  Honeysuckle 
(Lonicera)  may  be  pruned  after  the  winter's  frosts  are  over 
and  before  growth  recommences  in  the  spring. 

Tpees  and  shpubs  to  attract  blpds  (£.  D.). 
These  may  be  regarded  from  two  different  standpoints : 
Firstly,  as  affording  cover  and  protection  for  nesting  ;  and, 
secondly,  those  subjects  whose  fruits  are  sought  after  as 
food.  In  the  tirst-named  group  trees  and  shrubs  of  a 
twiggy  nature  are  preferred  to  those  with  fewer  branchlets, 


such  as  the  Chestnut,  Horse  Chestnut,  Sycamore,  Plane, 
(tc.  Of  fruiting  subjects  may  be  especially  mentioned 
liarberries  of  sorts,  Cotoneasters,  Craticgus  (Thorns),  Ilex 
(Holly),  Pyrus  of  sorts,  especially  Pyrus  Aucuparia  (Moun- 
tain Ash),  wild  Roses,  Elder,  Cherries,  Viburnum  Opulus 
(Guelder  Rose),  Mulberry  and  Vew. 

RvepgTPeen  floiveping  shpubs  fop  boxes 
(./.  M.y — We  fear  that  neither  the  Daphne  nor  Kaluiia 
would  succeed  under  the  conditions  named  by  you  ; 
indeed,  hardy  evergreen  flowering  shrubs  from  18  inches 
to  2  feet  high  suitable  for  boxes  are  very  few  in  number. 
The  most  likely  subjects  are  the  garden  varieties  of  the 
shrubby  Veronicas,  which,  though  they  may  be  injured  a 
little  in  the  winter,  quickly  recover.  A  very  desirable 
kind  is  Purple  (Jueen. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 
Apple  tree  unsatisfactory  (Essex). 

The  warty  growths  on  the  Apple  twigs  you  send 
are  probably  the  result  of  insect  attacks.  Similar 
growths  occur  after  a  bad  attack  of  American 
blight.  The  shoots  you  send  are  badly  attacked 
by  scale,  which,  if  not  checked,  will  eventually 
kill  the  tree.  The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  spray 
the  tree  over  several  times  during  winter  with  a 
wash  made  up  as  follows  :  Pissolve  '21b.  of  caustic 
soda  in  water,  and  in  another  vessel  lib.  of  soft 
soap  and  5  pints  of  parafBn.  The  latter  must  be 
thoroughly  mixed  into  an  emulsion,  the  two 
mixtures  may  then  be  put  together  and  the 
whole  made  up  to  10  gallons  with  water.  This 
should  be  lightly  sprayed  over  the  tree  on  a  calm 
day.  Of  course  if  you  do  not  require  as  much 
as  10  gallons  you  can  mix  what  amount  you  like, 
using  a  correct  proportion  of  each  ingredient. 
Should  American  blight  appear  next  summer, 
spray  with  tlie  paraffin  and  soap  without  the 
soda.  The  soil  appears  rather  poor  and  badly 
worked  ;  it  is,  however,  impossible  to  say  why 
your  trees  do  not  bear  fruit,  probably  your 
ground  is  cold  and  wet  in  spring.  Are  3'ou 
sure  that  the  branches  are  thinned  out  enough  'i 
You  may  trench  your  ground  and  add  manure 
now,  but  keep  the  sub-soil  down  and  the  surface 
soil  to  the  top  while  the  work  is  in  progress. 
Lessons  in  pruning  fruit  trees  are  given  at  the 
County  Horticultural  School,  Chelmsford. 

Vine    for    small    grreenhouse 

(G.  H.  L.). — Having  a  special  preference  for 
dark-coloured  Grapes,  the  best  varieties  to  recom- 
mend you,  as  an  amateur,  are  Black  Hamburgh 
and  Black  Alicante.  The  former  is  the  earliest 
and  best  flavoured  ;  the  latter  keeps  longer  into 
the  winter,  having  thicker-skinned  berries.  No 
doubt  you  will  prefer  the  first-named.  Purchase 
from  a  nurseryman  a  Vine  known  as  a  planter. 
Such  a  one  does  not  have  a  large,  long  rod  such 
as  a  fruiting  Vine  has,  but,  when  turned  out  of 
its  pot  to  be  planted,  often  has  the  more  fibrous 
roots.  When  you  plant,  open  a  hole  5  inches 
deep  and  fairly  broad.  Shake  the  soil  from  the 
roots  when  out  of  the  pot  and  spread  them  out 
evenly,  shake  fine  soil  in  about  them,  then  fill  up 
with  general  soil.  For  the  first  two  or  three 
years  it  will  suffice  if  you  make  a  border  to 
plant  in  3  feet  wide,  4  feet  long  and  2i  feet  in 
depth.  Add  to  the  natural  soil  one-half  its  bulk 
of  good  fresh  loam  from  a  pasture,  mixing  with 
it  a  small  quantity  of  bone-dust,  wood  ashes  and 
soot,  and  just  a  little  old  hot-bed  manure.  Tread 
the  soil  about  the  roots  firmly,  and,  indeed,  keep 
the  whole  border  fairly  firm.  Get  the  planting 
done  as  soon  as  possible.  Your  proposal  to  take 
the  Vine  rod  through  a  hole  at  one  end  of  the 
house  would  necessitate  making  the  border  there 
rather  than  in  front  of  the  house  ;  but,  assuming 
you  have  ample  room  there,  that  is  of  no  con- 
sequence. Let  the  hole  in  the  wall  be  not  more 
than  12  inches  from  the  ground  and  at  least 
.3  inches  in  diameter,  to  enable  tlie  stem  to  swell 
as  the  Vine  ages.  A  little  moss  or  hay  may  be 
used  to  fill  the  hole  during  hard  weather.  It  is 
wise  also  in  hard  frost  to  protect  the  exposed 
part  of  the  stem  with  a  piece  of  sack  or  hay- 
bands.  When  the  Vine  and  soil  have  become 
well  settled,  say,  early  in  .January,  cut  back  the 
rod  to  the  inside  of  the  hole,  and  from  the 
nearest  bud  a  strong  rod  should  run  up  10  feet 
long.       Cut   that  back   to  6  feet   the   following 


winter,  and  then  your  succeeeding  year's  growth 
should  run  along  the  top  of  the  house.  It  sliould 
fruit  the  third  year.  The  price  will  be  from 
.3s.  (id.  to  .5s.  per  Vine.  As  to  your  heating 
apparatus,  that  would  have  little  effect  on  the 
Vine.  A  gentle  continuous  heat  may  cause  the 
Vine  to  break  a  week  or  two  earlier  than  it  would 
witliout  heat,  but,  if  not  continuous,  the  effect 
will  be  trifling.  Generally  in  a  greenhouse  the 
summer-heat  amply  suffices  to  ripen  wood  and 
berries  of  the  Grapes  named. 

Fruit  trees  for  a  wall  (Yorkskin).— 

On  a  wall  so  far  north  as  Yorkshire,  no  doubt 
a  south  aspect  would  be  best  for  fruit  trees. 
However,  as  your  wall  has  east  and  west  aspects, 
you  had  better  make  the  most  of  the  position. 
You  state  the  position  is  an  exposed  one.  That 
is  not  favourable.  You  do  not  say  whether  you 
wish  to  have  dessert  or  cooking  Apples,  but 
assuming  you  want  both,  have  of  dessert 
Worcester  Pearmain,  .James  Greive,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin  and  Lord  Hindlip  ;  and  of  cooking 
Apples,  Lord  Grosvenor,  Pitt's  Seedling,  Lord 
Derby  and  Newton  Wonder.  Of  Pears,  Souvenir 
du  Congres,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Beurre 
Hardy  and  T)oyenn6  du  Comice.  Of  Plums, 
River's  Early  Prolific,  Victoria  and  Monarch, 
cooking  ;  and  of  dessert.  Transparent  Gage, 
Angelina  Burdett  and  Coe's  Golden  Drop.  Of 
Cherries,  Black  Tartarian,  Elton  and  Kentish 
Bigarreaus  with  Morello.  Plant  Plums  and 
Cherries  on  west  side  and  Apples  and  Pears  on 
east  side.  Fan-trained  trees  12  feet  apart  and 
horizontal  trained  trees  14  feet  to  1.5  feet  apart. 

Ring  pound  Apple  tviig  (Mixs  Roltenburg). 
The  ring  you  found  round  the  Apple  twig  is  composed  of 
the  eggs  of  the  Lackey  moth  (Bombyx  neustria).  They 
should  always  be  destroyed  when  found,  as  the  cater- 
pillars which  are  hatched  from  them  are  very  injurious  to 
the  foliage.— G.  S.  S. 

American  blight  on  Apples  tPees  (.RA'.).— 
We  know  of  no  better  remedy  than  an  application  of  the 
caustic  alkali  wash  recommended  in  The  Garden  of  the 
'23rd  ult.,  in  "  .\nswers  to  Correspondents,"  Fruit  Garden 
column,  which  please  see  Also  H.  Cannell  on  the  same 
subject,  page  .')6:^  of  the  same  issue. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 
Mushrooms  on  lawns  and  fields 

(F.  P.  H.). — The  best  time  to  plant  Mushroom 
spawn  in  lawns  or  fields  is  the  first  week  in 
May.  The  best  method  of  planting  the  spawn  is 
as  follows  :  Dig  out  holes  1  foot  square  and  1  foot 
deep.  Place  in  these  holes  9  inches  of  fresh 
horse  manure,  mixed  with  an  equal  proportion 
of  the  short  littery  straw  which  is  usually  picked 
up  with  the  manure,  treading  it  firmly.  Then 
plant  the  spawn  in  this  manure,  deep  enough 
only  to  slightly  cover  the  top.  The  cake  of 
spawn  should  be  broken  by  hand  into  pieces  the 
size  of  a  hen's  egg,  and  five  pieces  should  be 
planted  in  each  hole,  one  in  the  centre  and  one 
in  each  corner,  afterwards  placing  half  an  inch 
of  soil  over  the  manure  and  treading  it  well 
down.  All  that  now  remains  to  be  done  is  to 
replace  the  turf  (taken  ofl  in  the  first  instance), 
over  the  hole,  well  ramming  it  down  and  scatter- 
ing some  soil  over  it.  Sometimes  the  spawn  will 
not  run  the  first  season,  and,  in  consequence,  no 
Mushrooms  will  appear  the  same  season  as  the 
spawn  has  been  planted  ;  but  they  usually  do  in 
the  following  and  subsequent  years. 

French    Beans    under    grlass 

(C.  H.  R.). — It  is  very  difficult  to  grow  French 
Beans  to  get  a  supply  through  the  winter  months  : 
indeed,  even  in  the  most  favoured  parts  of  the 
kingdom  in  the  sunny  south  failures  occur,  as  there 
is  at  times  a  difficulty  in  setting  the  blossom.  To 
get  the  best  results,  a  small  sort  should  be  sown  ; 
by  this  we  mean  a  dwarf  grower  with  a  short 
pod  and  one  of  quick  growth.  Such  as  Veitch's 
Forcing,  Sj'on  House  Improved  or  Wythes'  Gem 
are  excellent.  Seeds  of  these  sown  every  few 
weeks  and  a  succession  maintained  should  be 
reliable.  It  is  well  to  sow  fortnightly  in  7-inch 
pots  till  October,  say,  from  August,  and  then  in 
midwinter  use  6-inch  pots.      Do  not  crowd  the 
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plants  and  grow  as  near  the  light  as  possible  in 
a  genial  temperature— f>0»  to  65°  at  night,  5"  to 
10"  higher  by  day.  Damp  overhead  with  tepid 
water  early  in  the  day  in  fine  weather.  You 
may  also  sow  in  a  shallow  bed  if  there  is  a  slight 
bottom -heat  and  the  plants  are  not  too  far  away 
from  the  glass.  Sow  in  good  loam  in  small  pots 
and  plant  out  when  ready.  When  this  is  done, 
time  is  saved.  Careful  watering  is  required,  and 
do  not  syringe  when  in  bloom,  but  ventilate 
in  fine  weather,  avoiding  cold  draughts  at  all 
times. 

Potatoes  deteriopatlng  (".  P  ir.).-\Ve  do 
not  think  that  the  flavour  of  the  Potato  was  impaired  by 
leaving  the  tubers  in  the  ground  after  the  tops  had  died 
down,  unless  your  land  is  very  wet  or  of  a  clayey  nature. 
The  Potatoes  you  name  as  superior  in  flavour  were  mostly 
early  sorts  and  had  matured  when  the  weather  was 
wanner.  Up-to-Date  is  a  late  variety,  and  we  had  an 
exceptionally  wet  autumn  and  this  afTected  most  of  the 
late  sorts,  especially  in  heavy  soils ;  but  you  will  do  well 
in  future  to  lift  earlier  and  place  above  the  soil  in  a  clainp. 
Cover  with  straw,  as  this  will  preserve  the  flavour. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Presepvlng  Pampas  Grass  (East  Sugsex).— 
In  order  to  preserve  the  plumes  of  Pampas  Grass  they 
should  be  cut  before  they  are  fully  expanded  and  hung  in 
a  dry  airy  place. 

Wlntep-floweplng  Capnatlons  (IF.  ./.).— An 
oil  stove  should  give  sufticient  heat  in  such  a  small 
structure  for  winter-flowering  carnations,  but  it  is  very 
necessary  to  keep  it  particularly  clean,  otherwise  the 
fumes  will  be  injurious.  It  is  not  nearly  so  reliable  as  hot 
water  for  heating  purposes. 

Flowers  and  leaves  of  the  Cyclamen 
flag'Slns  (B.).— The  flagging  of  the  foliage  and  flowers 
referred  tu  in  your  note  points  unmistakably  to  the  roots 
of  your  Cyclamen  being  in  a  very  bad  state,  so  that  the 
plants  do  not  derive  sutticient  nourishment  therefrom  to 
support  the  flowers  or  leaves.  It  is  probably  caused  by 
the  grubs  referred  to,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  your  only 
chance  is  to  pick  out  as  many  of  the  grubs  as  you  possibly 
can,  and  thus  save  some  of  the  best  of  your  plants.  The 
mischief  is  now  done,  but  after  the  flowering  period  is 
over,  you  may  shake  the  plants  quite  clear  of  the  old  soil, 
and  repot  in  some  that  you  can  depend  upon  as  being  free 
from  these  pests 

Names  of  fpuit.—E»ii/"i>er.— Apple :  1,  Court  of 
Wick  ;  2,  too  much  out  of  character  to  determine.  Pears : 
1  BeurriS  Eance,  one  of  the  latest  to  ripen  of  all  Pears  ;  2, 

Seckle. E.  S.  Jf.— Apples  :    1,  Ecklinville  Seedling;    2, 

Worcester  Pearmain  ;  3  and  4,  King  of  the  Pippins ;  6, 
Claygate  Pearmain ;  6,  Golden  Reinette ;  7,  Yellow 
Ingestre. E.  Robertson.— 'Pea.r  Beurr6  Clairgeau. 

Names  of  plants.— i.  B.  IF.— 1,  Cupressus  law- 
soniana ;  2,  C.  1.  var. ;  3,  Juniperus  chinensis  ;  4,  Ligustrum 

lucidum    var.   variegatum ;     6,   Leycesteria    formosa. 

T.  R.  /'rice.— Cotoneaster  Simonsii. E  F.  B.— 1,  Cypri- 

pedium  villosum  ;  2,  Rosa  indica  monstrosa  (Green  Rose) ; 

3,  Ruellia  macrantha. J.  Barraft.— Centaurea  rutifolia 

(C.  candidissima). F.  P.  ff.— Cotoneaster  frigida. 

Ward.—Uoae  Dorothy  Perkins. 


BOOKS. 


My  Rock  Garden.*— It  is  rather  diffi- 
cult to  classify  this  book  ;  it  should  prove  most 
useful  for  reference,  but  to  give  it  that  title 
would  be  misleading,  as  one's  preconceived  idea 
of  such  a  work  is  of  something  rather  serious 
and  even  ponderous,  whereas  Mr.  Farrer's  book, 
full  as  it  is  of  most  instructive  information,  is 
written  in  the  brightest  manner,  with,  one  might 
say,  an  almost  reckless  disregard  of  convention 
in  writing  of  plants. 

Mr.  Farrer  has  the  courage  of  his  convictions, 
and  when  he  dislikes  a  plant,  or  considers  it 
ugly,  he  says  so  in  the  plainest  terms,  which  is 
rather  refreshing,  as  it  is  more  usual  to  find  the 
lack  of  beauty  in  any  flower  merely  discreetly 
hinted  at.  He  deals  in  a  pleasingly  discursive 
manne«  at  some  length  on  several  families  of  the 
higher  alpines,  narrating  his  own  experiences, 
and  tendering,  with  all  diffidence,  advice  to 
others  interested  in  rock  gardens  and  the 
dwellers  therein.  A  wildly  enthusiastic  collector 
of   alpines,    he    spares  no    trouble    in    securing 
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rare  and  beautiful  plants,  while  frankly  de- 
ploring the  necessity  of  walking,  and  his 
adventures  while  plant-hunting  are  distinctly 
amusing. 

The  modern  wall  garden  he  has  an  absolute 
lack  of  sympathy  with,  but  in  his  rock  garden, 
or,  rather,  his  two  rock  gardens,  "the  old"  and 
"  the  new,"  he  simply  revels,  no  oare  or  trouble 
being  too  great,  the  "  batches  of  babies  '  being 
watched  over  with  tenderest  interest.  Many 
are  the  wails  that  rise  up  anent  the  depredations 
of  the  "  beauty-loving  slug'"  and  the  "  ajsthetic- 
minded  mouse.  " 

Long  chapters  are  devoted  to  Ranunculus, 
Aquilegia,  Anemone,  Campanulas,  Primula, 
Androsaoe,  Gentian,  &c. ,  while  the  Saxifrages 
are  dealt  with  still  more  fully,  being  divided  into 
the  smaller  groups — the  mossies,  the  silver  and 
the  Kabsohia  Saxifrages. 

Concerning  the  much-talked-of  Edelweiss  Mr. 
Farrer  has  a  good  deal  to  say.  A  great  many 
people  have  hinted  at  the  fraudulent  nature  of 
its  claims,  but  it  has  been  left  to  the  author  of 
"My  Rook  Garden"  to  denounce  it  roundly; 
here  aj-e  extracts  from  that  part :  "And  now  we 
come  to  the  arch-imposter  of  the  garden— the 
Flannel-flower  of  the  Alps,  so  ridiculously  sought 
after  and  marvelled  at.  The  man  who  first  called 
it  '  Edelweiss '  was  a  master  of  humour  ;  the 
plant  is  neither  noble  nor  white.  I  am  far  from 
denying  the  strange  beauty  of  the  thing — the 
hoary  leaves  and  hoary  star-flowers  are 
marvellously  fascinating.  It  is  the  monstrous 
claims  of  the  plant  that  I  protest  against. 
But  the  thing  is  a  pretender  all  round  ;  even  his 
flowers  are  not  really  flowers,  but  only  a  bundle 
of  leaves  gone  mad.  So  that  one  cannot,  as  one 
would  like,  acqiiit  the  plant  of  all  share  in  the 
legend  that  has  been  built  up  round  him.  If 
only  Edelweiss  would  stand  on  his  own  merits 
and  be  content  with  recognition  as  a  beautiful, 
interesting  Siberiau,  that  would  be  all  right:  it  is 
when  this  alien  immigrant  presumes  to  pose  as 
the  type-plant  of  the  mountains  that  we  are 
forced  to  unveil  his  imposture  and  declare  him 
the  easiest  of  border  species  ;  when  he  falsely 
absorbs  the  homage  that  is  really  due  to 
Eritrichium  and  Androsaee  that  we  find  our- 
selves bound  to  denounce  him  as  a  flannelette 
fraud,  composed  entirely  of  deception,  without 
and  within,  a  bunch  of  whitened  leaves 
masquerading  as  a  blossom,  and  an  easy-going, 
sand-loving  parvenu  from  the  deserts  masquerad- 
ing as  a  peer  to  the  real,  proud-tempered 
aristocracy  of  the  mountains." 

In  writing  of  Campanulas  he  says  :  "  No  race 
has  suftered  so  awfully  as  Campanula  at  the 
hands  of  the  nursery  gardener,  who,  in  dealing 
with  it,  has  displayed  a  redoubled  wickedness  in 
the  matter  of  false,  needless,  or  unauthorised 
names.  Is  there  anyone  who  has  not  bought 
some  high  -  sounding  Campanula  from  a  cata- 
logue, and  then,  having  paid  his  long  price, 
discovers  at  last  that  his  purchase — Raineri, 
say — is  only  G.  F.  Wilson  after  all?  And  lives 
there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead,  as,  suffering 
these  things,  not  to  make  up  his  mind  to  seek 
clearer  knowledge  on  the  subject?  Then  let  him 
go  to  my  friend  M.  Correvon's  admirable  articles 
in  The  (Jakden  of  19U1  on  the  smaller 
Campanulas." 

In  conclusion,  one  cannot  do  better  than  again 
iiuote  Mr.  Farrer  :  "And  now,  I  think,  the  tale 
of  these  notes  is  full,  and  over  me  creeps  a 
chilling  conviction  of  their  inadequacy.  Fellow- 
enthusiasts,  forgive  me  for  all  I  have  left  out 
(space  compelling)  ;  non-enthusiasts,  forgive  me 
for  all  that  I  have  put  in  ;  and  so,  to  make  no 
long  apologies,  I  will  only  appeal  for  mercy  to 
every  true  gardener's  pleasure  in  talking  about 
his  plants,  good  or  bad,  blotched  Odontoglossums 
or  bedding  Verbenas  ;  I  have  spoken  only  as  my 
opportunities  allowed,  neither  more  nor  less,  and 
honestly,  too,  I  hope  and  fear.  Therefore,  with- 
out presuming  to  offer  help  or  advice,  I  hope 
this  selection  from  my  experiences  may  find 
sympathy  with  others   who  may  have   sutt'cred 


better  fate,  or  worse.  To  all  who  have  a  fellow 
feeling  with  this  book  and  its  heroes,  I  offer  my 
thanks  beforehand ;  to  all  who  despise  its 
enthusiasms,  or  scorn  them  because  these 
mutilated  notes  pass  over  so  many  of  their  rarer 
treasures,  I  offer  beforehand  my  disarming 
confession.  Yes,  I  have  had  to  leave  out  so 
much  that  this  annotation  of  my  favourites  is 
far  more  partial  and  incomplete  than  I  had 
meant.  But,  after  all,  no  one  need  trouble  to 
read  my  rhapsodies,  nor  condemn  them.  Be 
pacified,  mightier  gardeners,  and  pass  by  on  the 
other  side.  I  have  done  my  best  within  my 
limits,  and  I  turn  to  those  who  recognise  my 
difficulties.  Wherefore,  to  borrow  Parkinson's 
conclusion,  '  Let  Momus  bite  his  lips  and  eat 
his  heart'  (though  it  seems  a  pity),  'and  so, 
farewell.'" 


SOCIETIES. 


NORFOLK    AND    NORWICH    CHRYSANTHEMUM 

SHOW. 

This  three-day  fixture  was  held  at  Norwich  on  the  21st, 
22nd  and  23rd  ult.  The  exhibits  filled  the  large  Ht. 
Andrews  Hall  and  the  adjoining  hall  of  Blackfriars.  The 
entries  comprised  4  for  pot  Chrysanthemums,  82  for  cut 
Chrysanthemums,  36  for  cut  flowers,  41  for  pot  plants, 
147  for  fruits  and  300  for  vegetables.  These  figures  were 
fairly  up  to  the  average,  except  fruits  aud  vegetables, 
which  showed  a  falling  off.  Mr.  W,  Palmer,  gardener  to 
J.  B.  Coaks,  Esq.,  Thorpe,  secured  the  silver  cup  for  the 
best  circular  group  of  Chrysanthemums  and  foliage  plants, 
and  as  this  is  his  second  successive  win  the  trophy 
becomes  his  own  property.  Sir  F.  Adair's  gardener 
wrested  the  silver  bowl  for  a  collection  of  fruit  from 
Mr.  G.  Baker,  gardener  to  B  E.  Fletcher,  Esq  ,  Marluy- 
ford.  Undoubtedly  the  best  cut  Chrysanthemums  in 
Japanese  and  incurved  were  those  from  Mr.  F.  Hanson,  gar- 
dener to  Sir  Saville  Crossley,  Bart.,  Sonierleyton  Hall.  There 
were,  of  course,  a  great  number  of  other  local  exhibitors 
who  staged  grand  flowers.  Singles  and  also  those  termed 
"naturally  grown  "  seemed  to  be  much  on  the  increase  in 
popularity.  In  the  pot  plant  section  some  fine  Orchids 
were  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Chettleburgh,  gardener  to  Colonel 
Rous,  Worsted ;  Mr.  Lewis  Smith,  gardener  to  Miss 
Violet  Fellowes,  Shotesham ;  Mr.  W,  Pal  ■  er.  gardener  to 
J.  B.  Coaks,  Esq.  ;  and  from  Mr.  H.  Rider  Haggard.  Mr. 
Lewis  Smith  also  set  up  the  best  collection  of  e.xotic  cut 
flowers.  Mr.  W^illiam  Allan,  Gunton  Park  Gardens,  sent 
of  his  best  Carnations  and  Violets,  winning  several  prizes  ; 
he  (Mr  Allan)  also  took  many  prizes  for  Grapes,  Pears 
and  Apples.  Mr.  George  Davison  (Westwick  Gardens), 
Mr.  F.  Hanson,  Mr.  W.  Palmer,  Mr.  Wright  iStratton 
Strawless  Hall  Gardens)  and  other  notable  local  fruit 
exhibitors  also  entered  in  a  keen  contest  in  this  section. 
Vegetables,  too,  brought  forth  many  exhibitors. 

The  trade  did  a  good  deal  to  add  interest  to  the  exhi- 
bition. Messrs.  Daniels  Brothers,  Limited,  Norwich, 
made  an  interesting  display  of  pot  plants,  cut  flowers, 
fruits.  Potatoes,  and  fruit  trees.  Hobbies  Limited, 
Dereham,  had  a  long,  bold  bank  of  single  Chrysanthe- 
mums, Roses  and  some  of  their  Pieony-flowered  Dahlias  ; 
this  was  a  very  attractive  exhibit.  Messrs.  Sutton  and 
Sons,  Reading,  staged  a  pretty  group  of  their  choice 
vegetables ;  and  the  Government  of  British  Columbia 
staged  choice  fruit  from  that  colony. 


DUNDEE   CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

The  annual  show  of  this  society  was  held  in  the  Kinnaird 
Hall,  Dundee,  on  the  22nd  and  23rd  ult.,  and  was  opened 
by  Lady  Baxter,  wlio,  in  her  opening  speech,  gave  an 
interesting  account  of  the  introduction  and  development  of 
the  Chrysanthemum  in  Europe  The  show  was  an  excellent 
one,  although  the  number  of  entries  showed  a  slight 
reduction  upon  those  of  last  year,  and  the  absence  of 
competition  in  the  class  for  a  group  of  flowers  and  plants 
for  the  Ct)rporation  Cup  is  a  matter  of  regret,  as  this  prize 
has  generally  elicited  au  interesting  competition  How- 
ever, the  only  exhibit  shown  well  deserved  the  challenge 
cup  awarded.  In  the  classes  for  cut  blooms  some  very  fine 
specimens  were  displayed,  and  in  that  for  twelve  vases  two 
worthy  rivals  at  the  JEdinburgh  show,  Mr.  D.  Nicoll  and 
Mr.  -T.  Beisant,  competed,  the  result  being  that  they  were 
respectively  first  and  second,  Mr.  A.  Duncan  being  third. 
Mr.  Nicoll  showed  Mrs.  A.  T.  Millar  and  .1.  H.  Silsbury  in 
splendid  form  ;  Mr.  Beisant  was  only  a  little  behind  The 
same  order  prevailed  in  the  eight  vase  class.  The  Sniieton 
medal  for  six  vases  was  won  by  Mr  R.  MNaughton. 
the  winners  in  former  years  being  second  and  third.  For 
incurved  blooms  Mr.  W.  Dickson  was  first.  As  already 
indicated,  there  was  no  competition  for  the  group  of 
Chrysanthemum  and  foliage  plants,  and  the  cup  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  J.  R.  Beats  for  a  very  fine  group  of  high 
(juality.  The  other  leading  winners  with  pot  plants  were 
Messrs.  G.  Scott,  J.  Beats  and  R.  W.  Saunders,  ilr.  G. 
Scott  was  first  for  Grapes,  and  Mr.  J.  Kiunear  first  for  the 
collection  of  vegetables.  For  Apples  and  Pears  the  winnt  rs 
were  Mr.  J.  Machar,  Mr.  R.  il'Naughton  and  Mr.  A. 
Mcintosh.  Amateurs  showed  very  well  indeed.  The  trade 
exhibits  were  of  much  interest  and  beauty. 
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BDITOBIAL   NOTICES. 

Every  department  of  horticulture  is  represented  in  THE 
Garden,  and  the  Editor  invites  readers  to  send  in  questions 
relating  to  matters  upon  ichich  they  wish  advice  /row 
competent  authorities.  With  that  object  he  wishes  to  mah 
the  '* Aiiswers  to  Correspondents"  columns  a  conspicuou/ 
feature,  and,  zchen  queries  are  printed,  he  hoves  readers 
uiU  kindly  give  enquirers  the  benefit  o/  their  assistana 
All  communications  must  be  written  clearly  on  one  sidi 
only  of  the  paper,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  o/  Thi 
Garden,  accompanied  by  name  and  address  of  the  sender. 


The  Editor  welcomes  photographs,  articles  and  notes, 
tut  he  will  not  be  responsible  Jor  their  saje  return.  All 
reasonable  care,  however,  will  he  taken,  and,  where  stamps 
are  enclosed,  he  will  endeavour  to  return  non-accepted 
contributions.  

As  regards  photographs,  if  payment  be  desired,  the 
Editor  asks  that  the  price  required  for  reproduction  be 
plainly  stated.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  only 
the  actual  photographer  or  owner  of  the  copyright  vnll  be 
treated  loith.  

The  Editor  vnll  not  be  responsible  for  the  return  of  artistic 
or  literary  co7itributions  which  he  may  not  be  able  to  use, 
and  the  receipt  of  a  proof  must  not  be  taken  as  evidence 
.hal  an  article  is  accepted.  Publication  in  THE  GARDBR 
will  alone  be  recognised  a£  acceptance. 


OJices :  SO,.  Tavi^odc  Straet^  Covenf  Qaa^d£n^  WX, 


HINTS    ON    PLANTING 
ROSES. 

WE  have  just  received  a  new 
edition  of  one  of  the  Nations.! 
Rose  Society's  publications, 
"Hints  on  Planting  Roses," 
and  nothing  but  praise  can 
be  written  of  the  pamphlets  which  are  the 
outcome  of  the  leading  rosarians'  experience 
— amateur  and  otherwise— ot  the  day,  and 
issued  by  the  National  Rose  Society.  As  the 
issue  of  this  treatise  is  so  seasonable,  the 
following  extracts  are  given  : 

The  Treatment  of  the  Platils  on  their  Arriral 
from  the  ywrserie.^. — When  a  bundle  of  Roses  is 
receixed  from  a  nursery,  care  should  be  taken  in 
unpacking  it,  so  that  in  separating  the  plants 
none  ot  the  shoots  or  roots  be  broken  off  or 
bruised  ;  any  that  are  found  so  injured  should  be 
cut  off.  A  shallow  trench  should  be  dug  for 
their  reception  in  any  convenient  spot,  and  the 
roots  at  once  placed  in  it  at  right  angles  to  the 
line  of  the  trench,  keeping  as  far  as  possible  the 
different  Aarieties  distinct,  so  that  when  wanted 
any  plant  may  be  found  without  disturbing  the 
others.  The  roots,  as  well  as  the  lower  parts  of 
the  stems,  should  then  be  m  ell  covered  with  soil. 
It  will  be  found  a  good  plan  to  pour  some  water 
over  the  roots,  and  also  to  sprinkle  some  over 
the  shoots,  before  tilling  in  the  trench.  If,  owing 
to  delay  in  transit  or  any  other  cause,  the  bark 
on  the  shoots  presents  a  shrivelled  appearance,  a 
deeper  and  wider  trench  than  that  required  for 
"heeling  in"  the  Roses  (as  the  process  is  called) 
should  be  opened,  and  the  entire  plants  placed 
lengthways  m  the  trench.  They  should  receive 
a  good  soaking  of  water,  and  be  covered  com- 
pletely with  soil.  Afterbeing  left  for  three  days 
the  shrivelled  appearance  will  have  disappeared, 
and  they  can  then  be  planted. 

Plants  Arriving  irhen  the  (ground  is  Frozen. — 
Should  the  ground  be  frozen  when  the  plants  are 
delivered,  so  that  "  heeling  them  in"  is  imprac- 
ticable, they  are  best  left  unpacked  in  their  straw 
covering.  The  bundle  should  be  placed  in  a 
cellar  or  otlier  unheated  place,  from  which  frost 
is  excluded,  until  a  thaw  sets  in,  when  thej'  must 
be  at  once  unpacked  and  ' '  heeled  in. " 

Iloir  Basis  Ouijhl  to  he  Planted. — Whenever 
it  is  possible,  Roses  should  he  given  a  bed  to 
themselves  in  an  open  spot  away  from  trees,  and 
not  planted  among  other  flowers.  A  bed  3  feet 
wide  will  hold  two  rows  of  plants,  and  one 
4  feet  6  inches  wide  three  rows.  The  distance 
between  the  plants  for  dwarfs  should  be  from 
18  inches  to  "2  feet,  and  for  standards  from 
■2  feet  6  inches  to  3  feet.  The  beds  having  been 
made  ready  and  the  position  of  the  Roses  in 
them  marked  out,  the  next  thing,  and  the  most 
important  of  all,  is  to  see  that  they  are  properly 
planted.  Some  of  the  plants  should  be  carefully 
removed  from  the  trench  where  they  had  been 
"  heeled  in,"  and  brought  to  the  side  of  the  bed 
they  are  intended  to  occupy.  A  mat  should 
always  be  thrown  over  them  to  keep  their  roots 


from  drying  by  exposure  to  sun  or  wind.  A  hole 
should  then  be  dug  from  1  foot  to  1,S  inches 
square,  and  of  sufficient  depth,  in  the  case  of 
dwarf  (or  '•  bush  ")  Roses,  to  allow  the  junction 
of  the  stock  and  scion  to  be  about  an  inch  below 
the  surface  of  the  bed  when  the  operation  is 
completed.  In  the  ease  of  standards  the  hole 
should  be  li  inches  deep.  The  tips  of  the  roots 
should  be  cut  off  with  a  sliarp  knife,  and  any 
bruised  roots  cut  awaj'.  A  plant  should  then  be 
taken  from  beneath  the  mat,  dipped  in  a  bucket 
of  water,  and  held  with  the  lett  hand  in  the 
centre  of  the  hole,  while  with  the  right  the  roots 
are  spread  out  horizontally  and  evenly  in  it, 
taking  care  that  the  roots  cross  each  other  as 
little  as  possible.  Some  of  the  finest  soil  avail- 
able should  next  be  sprinkled  over  the  roots  so 
as  just  to  cover  them.  Over  this  light  covering 
place  3  inches  more  soil,  which  may  then  be 
trodden  in  and  the  hole  filled  up.  Tread  the  soil 
tirndy  round  the  plant  when  this  has  been  done. 
Firm  planting  is  very  necessary  for  tlie  future 
well-being  of  Roses.  As  the  work  proceeds, 
lightly  fork  over  the  surface  of  the  beds,  where 
it  may  have  been  trodden  down,  and  leave  the 
soil  loose  at  the  top.  This  is  far  preferable  to 
covering  the  surface  of  the  beds  with  manure,  as 
is  sometimes  recommended.  The  work  of  plant- 
ing will  be  better  done  by  two  persons,  one 
holding  the  plant  in  position  and  the  other 
spreading  out  the  roots  and  covering  them  with 
soil  as  previously  directed.  In  the  case  of  heavy 
soils,  or  where  the  ground  remains  for  any  length 
of  time  in  too  wet  a  condition  for  the  planting  of 
Roses  to  be  satisfactorily  carried  out,  it  is  an 
excellent  plan  to  secure  some  light  gritty  soil, 
such  as  the  clippings  obtained  from  the  sides  of 
roads  when  the  grass  edges  are  being  cut.  A 
spadeful  of  this  material  maj'  then  with  advan- 
tage be  placed  both  above  and  beneath  the  roots 
instead  of  the  natural  soil.  Soil  of  this  character 
may  l)e  firmly  trodden  without  caking  together, 
and  the  grit  in  it  encourages  the  early  formation 
of  roots.  When  planting  Roses  singlv  on  lawns 
or  elsewhere,  the  same  method  should  be  followed 
as  when  inserting  them  in  beds. 

Single  Plants  on  Laii'ns  or  in  Borders. — 
Previous  to  planting  Roses  singh'  on  lawns  or 
in  borders  a  hole  should  be  dug  for  each,  18  inches 
square  and  18  inches  deep.  The  soil  removed 
from  the  holes  should  be  well  mixed  with  one- 
fourth  of  its  quantity  of  well-decayed  manure 
before  being  restored  to  them.  If  the  soil  be 
found  poor  and  unsuitable,  better  soil  from 
another  part  of  the  garden  or  some  turfy  loam 
should  be  substituted.  No  grass  should  be 
allowed  to  grow  within  at  least  9  inches  or 
12  inches  of  the  stem  of  standard  Roses  planted 
on  lawns. 

Climbing  or  Pillar  Poses. — For  climbing  and 
other  Roses  of  very  vigorous  growth  the  hole 
prepared  for  their  reception  should  be  2  feet 
square  and  2  feet  deep  and  care  be  taken  that 
the  soil  be  of  a  suitable  character  and  well 
enriched  with  manure.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  such  Roses  require  much  more  root 
room  than  those  which  are  pruned  back  every 
year,  and  in  most  cases  are  intended  to  occupy 
the  same  positions  for  many  years  to  come. 
Therefore,  any  extra  care  <ind  attention  bestowed 
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on  the  planting  of  strong-growing  Roses,  like 
those  referred  to,  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  well 
repaid. 

Stakimj  Standard  RoKes. — As  the  planting  pro- 
ceeds each  plant  should  be  secured  to  a  firm 
stake  of  some  kind.  In  order  to  avoid  damaging 
any  of  the  roots  the  stakes  should  be  driven 
firmly  into  holes  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
the  plants  before  planting  them.  Dwarf  or  bush 
plants  do  not  need  staking,  but,  to  prevent 
injury  from  high  winds,  all  long  growths  should 
be  shortened  previous  to  planting. 

The  LabeUinij  oj  Rosea. — Where  there  is  only 
one  plant  of  anj'  variety  a  permanent  label  with 
the  name  of  tlie  Rose  either  written  or  printed 
upon  it  should  be  attached  to  a  small  stake 
placed  near  it,  and  not  to  any  part  of  the  plant 
itself ;  but  when  several  plants  of  the  same 
variety  are  grouped  together,  or  follow  one 
another,  labels  will  only  be  necessary  at  the 
beginning  of  each  such  group  or  row. 

Winter  Protection  oJ  Dii-arf  Teas  and  Noisettes. 
All  kinds  of  Roses  should  be  planted  in  the  way 
previously  described.  Teas  and  Noisettes  and 
other  tender  sorts,  however,  require  after  planting 
some  protection  to  be  given  them,  or  they  will 
be  lialile  to  injury  should  an  unusually  severe 
frost  afterwards  set  in.  Fortunately  dwarf 
plants  may  be  readily  protected  by  drawing  the 
soil  over  the  centre  or  crown  of  them  to  the 
height  of  3  inches  or  4  inches.  If  possible  choose 
a  time  when  the  soil  is  fairly  dry  for  earthing-up 
the  plants.  This  will  be  found  an  excellent 
method,  for,  excej^t  in  extreme  cases,  the  plants 
are  in  this  way  saved  from  serious  damage, 
although  the  exposed  portion  of  their  shoots 
may  be  destroyed.  It  further  protection  be 
required.  Bracken  or  straw  maybe  placed  loosely 
among  them. 

The  Winter  Protextion  oj  Standard  Teas  and 
Noisettes.  —  In  most  winters  the  insertion  of 
Bracken  in  the  heads  of  standard  Roses,  or  tying 
their  shoots  to  a  secure  central  stake  and  thatch- 
ing them  with  straw  or  Bracken  will  be  found 
to  answer  excellently. 


PRIZES     FOR     GARDENERS. 

DECEMBER. 


GARDEN    OF    SWEET-SCENTED 
FLOWEES. 


A  First  Prize  of  FOUR  GUINEAS, 

A    Second  Prize   of  TVO   GUINEAS, 

A  Third  Prize  of  ONE  GUINEA, 

And  a  Fourth  Prize  of  HALF-A-GUINEA 

are  offered  for  the  best  essay  on  "  A  Garden 
of  Sweet-scented^  Floivers." 
The  notes  (restricted  to  1,500  words)  must  be 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  be 
enclosed  in  an  envelope  marked  "Competition," 
addressed  to  "  The  Editor  of  The  Garden,  20, 
Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C."  The 
answers  must  reach  this  office  not  later  than 
Tuesday,  December  31.  Both  amateur  and 
professional  gardeners  may  compete,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  those  who  contribute  regularly  to 
the  pages  of  The  Garden  will  not  do  so.  The 
name  and  address  of  the  competitor  must  be 
written  upon  the  MS.,  and  not  upon  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.  The  Editor  accepts  no  responsi- 
bility for  and  cannot  undertake  to  return  the 
MSS.  of  unsuccessful  competitors.  The  Editor's 
decision  is  final. 


NOTES   OF    THE   WEEK. 


FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

.January  12. — Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
Meeting  of  Committees,  12  noon  ;  Horticultural 
Club,  tj  p.m. 

.January  18. — French  Horticultural  Society's 
Annual  Dinner,  Mr.  H.  .J.  Veitch  in  the  chair. 

.January  28.  —  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
fleeting  of  Committees,  12  popn. 


Midland     Counties    Sweet     Pea 

Society, — This  society  lias  been  formed  with 
the  object  of  encouraging  the  culture  of  the 
Sweet  Pea  in  the  Midland  Counties.  With  this 
purpose  in  view  a  show  will  be  held  in  one  of  the 
principal  towns  in  the  Midlands  each  year,  the 
first  to  be  held  in  Wolverhampton  on  July  29, 
1908.  For  a  long  time  it  has  been  felt  that  an 
exhibition  of  this  kind  was  wanted,  the  Midland 
growers  having  so  few  chances  of  exhibiting, 
the  two  chief  floral  exhibitions  of  the  Midlands, 
namely,  Wolverhampton  and  Shrewsbury,  in  an 
ordinary  season  being  too  early  and  too  late 
respectively  to  catch  Sweet  Peas  at  their  best, 
and  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society's  show  being 
held  in  London  is  too  far  for  the  average 
Midlander  to  take  his  flowers.  The  new  society, 
which  is  affiliated  to  the  National  Society,  has 
already  nearly  100  members,  who  are  all  keen  on 
Sweet  Peas,  and  working  hard  in  the  interests  of 
the  society.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  society 
it  was  resolved  that  the  subscriptions  be  not  less 
than  2s.  6d.  per  annum  for  members  and  not 
less  than  10s.  6d.  per  annum  for  vice-presidents. 
All  subscribers  are  entitled  to  exhibit  free  in  all 
classes  at  the  show,  at  which  the  society  offers 
over  £30  in  prizes,  exclusive  of  seedmen's  special 
prizes  and  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society's  silver 
medal,  also  to  have  tickets  of  admission  to  the 
show  to  the  value  of  their  subscriptions.  Any 
seedsman  or  others  wishing  to  give  special  prizes 
or  requiring  further  information  re  the  society 
should  write  the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  Owen  F. 
Trott,  140,  Waterloo  Road,  Wolverhampton. 
Schedules  will  be  ready  in  January. 

Saltaire,    Shipley    and    District 

Rose  Society. — This  soeiet}''s  annual  general 
meeting  was  held  on  the  21st  ult. ,  at  which  there 
was  a  very  good  attendance.  Although  the 
society  was  only  formed  in  1903,  it  may  be  gathered 
that  it  has  achieved  wonderful  success  in  that 
short  space  of  time  to  be  in  a  position  to  extend 
to  the  National  Rose  Society  an  invitation  to 
hold  their  provincial  show  at  Saltaire  in  July 
last  and  which  was  accepted,  the  results  being 
most  satisfactory.  The  number  of  exhibitors 
totalled  108,  of  whom  73  competed  in  the 
National  Rose  Society's  classes  alone,  Mr. 
Mawley  informing  me  tliat  this  constitutes  a 
record  for  a  provincial  show  ;  8,455  persons  paid 
for  admission  to  the  sho^\',  and  3,600  subscribers' 
tickets  were  given  up  at  the  entrance,  this 
number  excluding  the  National  Rose  Society's 
ticket  holders.  The  profit  on  the  year's  working 
amounts  to  £54  3s.  8d.  In  addition  to  the 
above,  the  president,  G.  C.  Waud,  Esq.,  pre- 
sented to  the  society  a  50-guinea  challenge 
trophy  offered  in  the  class  for  seventy-two  Rose 
blooms,  distinct  varieties,  in  the  open  to  all 
classes.  Also  W.  A.  Whitehead,  Esq.,  late 
Mayor  of  Bradford,  presented  a  10-guinea  trophy 
for  the  local  amateurs.  The  following  officers 
were  re-elected  ;  G.  C.  Waud,  Esq.,  president; 
Mr.  .J.  H.  Hargreaves,  hon.  treasurer ;  Mr.  E. 
Wright,  hon.  secretary' ;  Mr.  A.  H.  Rigg,  chair- 
man of  committee  ;  Mr.  G.  Stillings,  vice- 
chairman  of  committee.  Also  the  previous 
members  of  the  committee  were  again  elected, 
with  the  exception  of  two,  who  resigned. — 
E.  Wriiiht,  Hon.  Secretartj. 

"Tiie  Peppetual-floweplng  Car- 
nation."— Several  librarians  liave  written  us 
requesting  a  copj'  of  Mr.  Montagu  C.  AUwood's 
book,  "The  Perpetual-flowering  Carnation." 
Our  object  in  publishing  this  work  was  to 
advance  the  cultivation  of  thi.s  flower.  It  will 
afford  us  great  pleasure  to  present  a  copy  to  any 
horticultural  library  applying  for  the  same  to 
Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
Enfield. 

Presentation. —  Mr.  A.  Michie,  late 
manager  for  twenty  j'ears  to  Messrs.  Laing  and 
Mather,  nurserymen  and  seedsmen,  Kelso,  was 
the  recipient  of  a   purse   of   sovereigns   on    the 


occasion  of  his  leaving  the  town.  Mr.  Michie, 
who  is  a  son  of  the  late  Mr.  C.  F.  Michie,  a  well- 
known  authority  on  arboriculture,  author  of 
works  on  "The  Larch"  and  the  "Practice  of 
Forestry,"  as  well  as  the  inventor  of  a  patent 
sj'stem  of  wire-fencing,  which  obtained  great 
popularity  both  at  home  and  in  the  Colonies,  has 
begim  business  as  nurseryman  and  seedsman  in 
Alnwick  under  the  designation  of  Michie  and 
Co.  A  crowd  of  friends  and  well  wishers 
attended  the  meeting  for  the  presentation. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  is   not   responsible  for   the    opinions 
expressed  by  correspmidents. ) 


Best  Apples  for  amateurs.  —  The 

following  six  varieties  I  liave  frequently  recom- 
mended to  amateurs  with  small  gardens  :  James 
Grieve,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  and  Adams'  Pear- 
main  for  dessert,  and  Ecklinville,  Beauty  of 
Kent  and  Newton  Wonder  for  cooking.  The 
above  six,  without  exception,  grow  into  nice 
bushes  and  do  not  require  a  lot  of  room,  being  also 
free  bearing  and  of  first-rate  quality.  There  are 
plenty  of  cooking  varieties  to  choose  from  ;  the 
three  mentioned  are  excellent  here  in  every 
way.  Of  dessert  kinds  if  one  requires  really  fine 
flavoured  varieties  the  selection  is  much  more 
difficult.  There  are  plenty  of  the  so-called 
market  sorts,  of  which  Ben's  Red  and  King  of  the 
Pippins  are  examples,  but  when  Cox's  Orange 
and  Ribston  Pippins  are  named  for  dessert,  where 
are  the  others  toaccompany  them '?  After  growing 
AUington  Pippin  for  several  years  I  confess  to 
disappointment,  not,  of  course,  as  regards 
growths  or  crop  or  size,  but  flavour  ;  it  certainly 
has  none  of  the  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  flavour  here, 
and  we  are  on  gravel.  —  .T.  G.  Battledene, 
Nen'tiury^   B'rks. 

Propagating:  Roses  by  cutting-s. 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
A.  Snell  on  the  above  subject  in  a  recent  issue. 
We  have  good  plants — some  exceptionally  fine — 
of  the  following  varieties  grown  from  cuttings  : 
Mme.  A.  Chatenay,  Caroline  Testout,  La  France, 
Grtiss  an  Teplitz,  Fran  Karl  Druschki,  Mrs.  J. 
Laing,  Ulrich  Brunner,  S.  M.  Rodoeanachi  and 
Vicountess  Folkestone  ;  also  several  of  the 
rambling  varieties,  which  are  much  easier  to 
raise.  Our  cuttings  for  this  season  were  put  in 
last  month.  Only  last  week  we  took  up  three 
plants  of  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay  from  where  they 
were  inserted  twelve  months  ago  and  trans- 
planted two  of  them,  which  were  splendid  plants. 
The  chief  point  of  interest  and  value  to  note  as 
years  go  on  will  be  bush  Roses  on  their  own 
roots  as  free-flowering  and  long-lived  as  "  worked 
plants."  Up  to  the  present  there  is  every  indica- 
tion that  they  will  be  so. — C.  Tur.ver,  Hi(/h(iate. 

Chrysanthemums  losing-  foliage. 

I  have  noticed  several  cases  lately,  in  different 
localities  in  which  certain  varieties  of  Chrysan- 
themums have  lost  an  abnormal  quantity  of  their 
foliage,  tlie  leaves  hanging  dead  right  up  to  the 
blooms,  rendering  the  plants  quite  unfit  for 
decorations.  The  varieties  I  have  noticed  suffer- 
ing most  from  this  failing  are  James  Salter  and 
Lady  Selborne.  On  investigation  I  am  convinced 
that  the  cause  of  this  is  chiefl}'  due  to  the  wood 
having  failed  to  become  sufiiciently  ripened 
during  the  summer  months.  This  ma^'  be  partly 
the  result  of  the  dull,  damp  summer  we  ha\e 
had,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  plants  were 
not  potted  and  placed  out  early  enough.  Gar- 
deners would  do  well  to  make  a  note  of  any 
varieties  suffering  in  this  way,  and  get  them 
outside  in  a  sunny  position  as  earh-  as  possible 
next  year. — C.  H.  M.,  Kew. 

Almond   trees   fruiting.  —  I  see  in 

The  Garden  that  a  correspondent  doubts  if 
Almonds  ripen  in  this  country,  so  I  am  sending 
you  a  few  from  my  garden  here.  I  pick  several 
hundreds  every  year  from  two  trees  about  ten 
years  old.     They  are  rather  hard  to  open,  and  I 
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should  not  recommend  you  to  try  cracking  them 
with  your  teeth. — Thk  Hon.  Geokoe  Eden, 
Lonij  Crosn,  Surrey.  [A  boxful  of  excellent 
Almonds,  showing  how  ^vell  they  ripen  at  Long 
Cross.  — Ed.  ] 

A  CUPiOUS  Potato.  —  Being  a  regular 
subscriber  to  The  (J.vkden,  and  knowing  that 
you  like  to  reproduce  anj'thing  out  of  the  common 
in  the  way  of  vegetation,  I  enclose  a  photograph 
of  a  curious  Potato  which  was  taken  a  few  days 
ago  by  my  friend  Mr.  Midwood,  photographer, 
Ramsey.  The  Potato  weighed  2.Ub. ,  and  is,  I 
under.stand,  an  Up-to-Date,  and  was  grown  at  a 
farm  eh>se  to  Ramsey.  -  W.  C.  Wokraij.. 

Mope  about  Hydpangeas.— Perhaps 

it  maj'  interest  3-our  correspondents  W.  .1. 
Townsend  and  •'  East  Sussex  '"  to  know  that  on 
our  much-maligned  East  Coast  of  Norfolk 
Hydrangeas  grow  freely.  The  gardens  are 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  sea,  and  growing  in 
front  of  a  large  Fern  house  there  are  plants 
ti  feet  high  and  as  much  through  that  have  been 
in  their  present  position  for  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years,  and  have  no  protection  whatever.  Last 
■winter,  being  more  severe  than  usual,  some  of  the 
tips  of  the  shoots  were  killed  baok  a  few  inches, 
so  there  were  not  quite  so  many  flowers  as  usual 
this  season.  They  are  growing  in  a  stiff  loam, 
and  have  to  be  cut  back  rather  hard  on  one  side 
to  prevent  encroachment  on  a  Rose  .  border.  — 
H.  Reynolds,  Scrathy  Hull,  Great  Yarmouth. 

Peaps   fop  small    gapdens.  —  The 

Pears  mentioned  in  The  Garden  (page  .577)  are 
all  good,  and,  when  it  is  remembered  that  they 
are  fit  for  dessert  before  Christmas,  I  think  they 
are  dithcult  to  beat.  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
whether  all  growers  are  content  with  Pears 
which  ripen  early.  I  think  that  there  is  one 
Pear  at  least  which  might  be  included  in  the 
amateurs'  selection  for  use  later  in  the  season.  I 
refer  to  .Josephine  de  Malines.  In  some  localities 
it  is  of  good  quality  when  grown  on  the  Quince 
stock  and  trained  as  a  bush  ;  but  generallj'  it  is 
far  more  satisfactory  on  a  warm  wall.  It  does 
not  form  a  good  pyramid.  The  writer  hii 
previously  under  his  charge  trees  of  this  Pear, 
which  had  for  a  number  of  years  been  trained  as 
pyramids,  but  with  unsatisfactory  results.  These 
were  taken  up  and  replanted  at  the  foot  of  a 
south  wall.  Some  of  the  branches  were  remo\  ed, 
and  others  were  secured  (fan-shape)  to  the  wall. 
The  result  was  most  satisfactory,  good  fruit 
being  produced  very  freely.  There  is  one  very 
important  item  to  remember,  and  that  is  the 
fruit  must  not  be  gathered  too  early.  To  ensure 
the  good  quality  of  this  Pear,  the  fruit  should 
hang  until  the  approach  of  severe  frost.  The 
last  fruits  were  gathered  here  on  November  30. 
When  a  well-srown  crop  is  secured,  there  is 
little  diihculty  in  storing  it,  keeping  sound  and 
needing  little  attention  if  placed  in  single  layers 
in  the  store.  As  the}'  show  signs  of  ripening, 
select  the  most  forward  fruits  as  they  are 
required.  The  successful  storage  of  this  Pear  is 
not  difficult,  and  this  is  an  important  matter 
Avith  many  of  our  later  sorts. — C.  Ruse,  ilundeii 
Gardens. 


SOME    HOLIDAY   JOTTINGS 
IN  CORNWALL. 

TH  E  salubrious  character  of  the  Cornish 
climate  and  the  luxuriant  growth 
of  vegetation  generally,  and  of  sub- 
tropical plants  in  particular,  have 
been  so  often  told  in  The  Garden 
that  there  would  seem  to  be  nothing 
left  to  sa}'  in  the  matter  ;  Ijut  it  is  not,  perhaps, 
without  some  interest  to  read  the  impressions 
made  on  different  minds  in  viewing  the  same 
objects,  it  may  be  under  different  aspects  or  at 
different  periods  of  the  year. 

"  The  Cornish  Riviera,"  under  which  term  the 
county  of  Cornwall  has  become  popularly  known 


of  late,  has,  during  the  recent  season,  attracted 
a  much  larger  number  of  visitors  than  heretofore. 
The  so-called  "Cornish  Riviera  Express,"  which 
runs  daily  from  Paddington  to  Penzance  and  vice 
rcrsd,  is  known  to  be  one  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cently-equipped trains  in  the  kingdom,  and  this 
and  other  trains  from  the  Midlands,  and  even 
from  the  North  of  England,  together  with  the 
road  motor  services  from  the  principal  stations 
to  such  distant  points  as  the  Land's  End  and  the 
Lizard  have  done  much  to  give  people  from  far- 
away counties  an  insight  into  tlie  natural  beauties 
of  a  county  the  climate  of  which  has  been 
likened  to  that  of  the  Mediterranean  or  even  of 
Madeira. 

That  this  is  to  a  great  extent  true  is  amply 
proved  by  the  character  of  its  vegetation.  Even 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  conditions  of 
growth  during  winter  of  many  tender  plants  in 
the  adjoining  county  of  Devon,  the  more  robust 
character   of   aueh   plants   in  Cornwall    is   most 
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striking,  and  it  must  be  even  more  so  to  one 
coming  from  the  North  to  this  Western  county 
for  the  first  time. 

Indeed,  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  in  visiting 
places  where  ''people  most  do  congregate,"  such 
as  the  Morrab  Gardens,  Penzance,  or  the  Kimber- 
ley  Gardens,  Falmouth,  to  hear  ejaculatory 
comments  on  the  tropical  character  of  the 
vegetation  as  shown  in  the  tree-like  growth  of 
the  Dracicnas,  many  of  which  are  '2.")  feet  high. 
In  the  Morrab  Gardens  also,  the  JIusas  planted 
out  on  the  lawns  add  much  to  their  tropical 
appearance,  though  a  label  attached  to  one 
plant,  namely,  "  Musa  Ensete — the  Banana,"  is 
somewhat  misleading  to  those  who  desire  accu- 
rate information.  Palms  of  various  kinds  and 
Gunneras  also  flourish  in  these  gardens,  while  a 
\'ery  pretty  effect  is  produced  in  the  tank,  from 
which  fountain  jets  spring,  by  the  luxurious 
growth  of  clumps  of  Calla  cethiopica,  in  full 
dower  at  the  time  of  ni}'  visit,  the  background 
being  composed  of  Gunneras  and  fine  clumps  of 
Hydrangea. 

Claremont,  Lympstone.      John  R.  .Jackson. 
(To  be  continued.) 


THE  FLOWER  GARDEN 

BEAUTIFUL  BOEDER  PLANTS. 

The  Caucasian  Scabious  (S(;abiosa  caucaskja). 

SINGLE  plants  growing  in  a  mixed 
border  are  very  charming,  but  to 
obtain  a  rich  display  masses  of  plants 
should  be  grown.  There  are  not  many 
other  hardy  border  plants  that  bear 
such,  beautiful  grey-blue  flowers  as  this 
variety.  The  flowering  season  extends  from  the 
end  of  .June  to  the  beginning  of  October.  The 
flowers  are  on  long,  strong  stems,  and  prove  very 
effective  arranged  loosely  in  tall  vases. 

Almost  any  garden  soil  will  suit  the  plants, 
but  the  flowers  are  produced  in  greater  numbers 
and  of  more  substance  if  they  are  in  deeply-dug 
ground  well  enriched  with  manure.  A  naturally 
deep,  light  loam  is  best,  and  where  the  soil  is 
heavy  and  retentive  a  liberal  addition  of  leaf- 
soil  and  road  grit  will  be  beneficial.  The  plants 
may  be  raised  from  seeds  sown  in  spring,  or  from 
slips  off  old  clumps.  The  latter  mode  is  a  ready 
way  of  increasing  the  stock. 

Aster  Mme.  Cacheaux. 
This  is  indeed  a  very  pretty  border  plant. 
The  habit  is  very  compact,  most  suitable  for 
torming  clumps  near  the  front  of  the  border. 
The  foliage  is  almost  entirely  hidden  by  the  mass 
oi  rich  lilac-coloured  flowers,  which  are  seen  at 
their  best  in  October.  A  deep  loam  is  the  best 
to  grow  the  [jlants  in,  and  when  once  a  plant 
becomes  established  it  quickly  spreads  and  forms 
a  large  clump. 

Polygonum  amplexicaule. 
Grown  in  ordinary  garden  soil,  this  attains  a 
height  of  2  feet,  and  flowers  during  August  and 
the  early  part  of  September.  The  colour  of  the 
flowers  is  a  deep  crimson,  and  shows  up 
strikingly  in  a  herbaceous  border.  In  order  to 
ubtain  the  best  effect  the  shoots  should  be  staked 
out  loosely  but  neatly.  Plants  may  be  divided 
or  purchased  and  put  in  any  time  during  the 
.autumn  and  spring  months.  Avon. 


THE    PUKPLE    FLEABANE. 

Ekk^eron  speciosus  SUPERIU'S  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  easily  grown  of  hardy  flowers. 
I  have  several  groups  of  it  in  my  border,  and  the 
wealth  of  soft  purple-blue  flowers  is  remarkable. 
Every  amateur  should  grow  it.  C. 


A    USEFUL    AUTUMN    PLANT. 

In  these  days  of  novelties  there  is  a  danger  that 
some  of  our  old-time  plants  may  be  somewhat 
neglected,  if  not  quite  forgotten.  Sehizostylis 
coocinea  is  one  of  these.  It  is  some  time  since  I 
last  saw  a  word  written  on  its  lielialf,  though  it 
well  deserves  all  that  can  be  said  in  its  favour  ; 
not  so  much,  perhaps,  on  account  of  any  particu- 
lar beauty  of  growth  or  flower,  but  principally 
because  of  its  flowering  time— the  autumn  and 
early  winter.  Plants  that  will  bloom  at  this 
period  of  the  year  are  to  be  valued  indeed.  The 
Sehizostylis  flowers  may  be  said  to  resemble 
miniature  Gladioli  in  form  and  are  borne  on 
stems  about  Vl  inches  to  18  inches  high.  The 
colour  is  crimson.  The  plants  will  thrive  in 
any  ordinary  garden  soil  if  it  is  not  too  heavy, 
and  if  planted  on  a  south  border  or  similarly 
protected  situation  they  will  take  no  harm  from 
the  winter.  In  addition  to  its  garden  border 
value  it  is  useful  for  the  greenhouse.  Lift  the 
plants  soon  after  the  flower  spikes  are  seen  to 
be  coming  up  and  place  them  in  various  sized 
pots  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  grower.  If 
this  operation  is  carefully  done  they  will  show 
no  ill  effects  and  can  still  stand  out  of  doors 
until  required.  Do  not  attempt  to  force  them, 
but  confane  them  to  a  slightly  heated  conserva- 
tory or  greenhouse  and  results  will  be  satis- 
factory.    After  they  have  served  this  purpose 
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replant   them   in  the  border.       It   is   a   bulbous 

plant  and  is  sometimes  known  as  the  Caflfre  Lily,  i 

Highgate,  N.  C.  Tfrnek. 

THE    HOTTENTOT    FIG. 

(MeSEMBRYANTHEMUM    EDnLE.) 

Mesemeryakthemum  edui.e,  the  Hottentot  Fig 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  the  commonest 
species  in  this  country,  and  grows  rampantly  on 
the  shores  of  Devon  and  Cornwall.  Like  the 
remainder  of  its  family,  it  is  never  happy  unless 
in  close  pro-ximity  to  the  sea,  and  is  seen  at  its 
best  when  hanging  over  the  rocks  immediately 
above  the  salt  water.  The  mass  here  illustrated 
is  growing  at  the  edge  of  a  clifl'  in  .Start  Bay, 
about  2.5  feet  above  the  sea.  At  the  time  it  was 
photographed  it  was.  as  will  be  seen,  in  profuse 
bloom,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  a  finer  specimen  has 
ever  been  seen  in  this  country.  Certainly  plants 
that  I  have  met  with  at  the  Cape  have  never 
shown  equal  floriferousness.  Further  in  the  bay, 
nearing  Start  Point,  this  Meserabryanthemum 
completely  covers  a  low  cliff  .iO  yards  in  length 
and  20  feet  in  height,  absolutely  shrouding  it 
with  its  foliage,  which  rests  on  the  pebbles  ot 
the  beach  below.  Another  large  plant  hangs  for 
many  feet  over  a  wall  above  the  salt  water  in  the 
harbour  of  Newlyn,  Cornwall,  while  in  the  Isles 
of  Seilh'  it  grows  so  vigorously  that  it  has  to  be 
severely  restrained.  A  handsomer  species,  with 
foliage  almost  precisely  similiar  to  thatof  M.  edule, 
is  M.  acinaciforme.  This  bears  large,  deep  rose- 
coloured  blossoms  4  inches  or  more  across.  In 
Start  Bay  this  grows  and  flowers  to  perfection, 
veiling  a  cliff  fully  40  feet  in  height,  sheer  to  the 
beach.  These  plants  enjoy  the  fullest  sunshine  and 
the  hottest  position  possibleon  the  rocks,  and  never 
grow  or  bloom  so  well  as  when  hanging  directly 
over  the  sea  ;  indeed,  a  few  j'ards  seems  to  make 
the  difference  between  profuse  lilossoming  and 
scanty  flowering.  They  appear  to  need  nothing 
in  the  way  of  soil,  as  many  plants  that  I  have 
inspected  are  growing  merely  in  a  crevice  of 
the  rock,  without  any  sign  ol  soil  around  their 
roots.  It  is  unfortunate  that  such  splendid 
plants  are  not  amenable  to  culture  in  inland 
quarters.  S.  W.  Fitzherbert. 


THE    FRUIT    GARDEN, 


SOME    EXCELLENT    NEW    APPLES 
FOR    AMATEURS. 

IT  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  a 
tew  of  the  best  and  most  reliable  varie- 
ties of  Apples  for  amateurs  at  this  season, 
as  from  now  until  the  end  of  the  year 
is  the  best  time  to  plant.  As  so  many 
varieties  of  Apples  are  catalogued,  it  is 
bewildering  to  go  through  the  list,  and  even 
then  not  always  select  the  best  or  most  suitable 
varieties.  I  will  note  a  few  of  the  dessert  sorts 
first,  and  some  of  the  newer  introductions  are 
most  valuable.  Others  are  not  so  well  known  as 
they  deserve. 

James  Griere.  —This  is  a  true  amateur's  fruit, 
as  it  rarely  fails  to  give  a  crop  even  in  the  worst 
season.  In  others  it  crops  so  freely  that  it 
requires  severe  thinning  at  times.  It  may  be 
classed  first-rate,  and  in  gardens  where  Cox's 
Orange  fails,  this  is  a  good  substitute.  It  is  a 
Scotch  introduction,  of  medium  size,  handsome 
and  in  season  from  September  to  early  November. 
i  Grown  as  a  bush  on  the  Paradise  stock  it  is  a 
certain  cropper. 

Biral.—This  is  one  of  Mr.  Charles  Ross's 
seedlings,  an  excellent  fruit,  not  large,  but  of 
taking  appearance,  the  flavour  is  brisk  and  the 
fruits  are  good  till  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
colour  is  bright  yellow  with  crimson  on  the 
exposed  side.  The  fruits  are  much  liked  by  those 
who  prefer  an  Apple  of  rich  flavour. 

AUingtoii  Pippin. — This,  as  regards  crop,  is  not 
unlike  James  Grieve,  but,  I  should  add,  in  quality 
it  much  resembles  Cox's  Orange  Pippin.  It  is  a 
handsome  fruit,  with  a  brisker  flavour  than  some 
dessert  varieties,  and  crops  well  when  grown  as 
a  bush,  cordon  or  espalier  on  the  Paradise 
stock.  This  variety  appears  to  do  well  in  most 
soils  and  situations,  and  is  a  valuable  introduc- 
tion.    Its  season  is  late  autumn. 

Christmaa    Peannain.  —  This    is    a    beautiful 

dessert  variety  and  one  of  the  few  sorts  that  an 

'  amateur  should  find  room  for.     As  regards  crop, 

it  is  not  so 'certain 'as  the   last  named,    but   it 
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rarely  fails ;  indeed,  I  have  this  season  seen 
enormous  crops  and  never  observed  any  canker. 
It  Bucceeds  where  others  fail,  and  is  splendid  for 
a  town  garden  tree  grown  on  the  Paradise  in 
bush  form,  and  is  in  season  during  November 
and  December. 

Mrfi.  PhiHimore. — A  new  Apple  of  great  merit 
and  one  of  the  sweetest  of  the  dessert  section  ; 
it  is  very  handsome,  of  medium  size,  a  good 
grower,  as  a  bush  one  of  the  best,  and  in 
season  from  November  till  February.  This  was 
introduced  a  few  years  ago,  and  it  has  proved 
most  reliable. 

Gabalra. — A  distinct  variety,  rather  large  for 
dessert,  with  a  strong  spicy  flavour  ;  it  has  done 
well  during  the  past  two  seasons  grown  as  a 
bush  on  the  Paradise  stock. 

Ro^s  Nonpareil.  ^This  is  not  so  well  known  as 
^  many,  but  it  is  a  splendid  fruit,  and  those 
;  amateurs  who  prefer  quality  to  mere  size  should 
plant  it  on  account  of  its  flavour  and  good  dessert 
qualities.  It  is  a  pretty  golden  colour,  keeping 
good  until  February.  I  think  this  is  one  ot  the 
best  of  Mr.  Ross's  new  Apples. 

St.  Edmund'.^  Russet. — A  good  autumn  dessert 
Apple,  very  handsome,  richly  flavoured  and  a 
good  bearer  ;  indeed,  it  may  be  classed  as  one  of 
the  best  in  quality  in  its  season,  and  a  fair 
cropper. 

Winter  Rib.^ton. — A  variety  that  is  worth  room 
in  all  gardens.  It  comes  trora  the  Continent, 
and  has  the  Blenheim  Orange  growth,  but  the 
fruits  are  earlier.  It  is  a  free  bearer  in  a  young 
state  on  the  Paradise  stock,  and  gives  fruit  ot 
medium  size,  flattish,  covered  with  russet  and  of 
first-class  flavour. 

New   Kitchen   or  Cooking    Varieties   of 

Merit. 
Baron    Wolseky.— This   new    Apple   is   worth 
attention  on   account   of    its    excellent   quality, 
size   and    vigorous    growth.      It   is    not    unlike 
Warner's  King  in  size. 
I      Bieh    Borodairka.  —  A   Continental    variety, 
I  but    one    that    promises    well.       It    is    of    the 
Duchess    of     Oldenburg    type,    but     a    profuse 
bearer,  with  soft  flesh  and  a  splendid  September 
I  fruit ;  a  good  cooker  also. 

EarlT/  Victoria.  —  A  new  Codlin 
fruit  of  great  merit  on  account  of 
its  earliness  and  splendid  cropping 
qualities.  A  medium-sized  fruit, 
pale  straw  colour,  verj*  early  and  fit 
tor  use  in  July.  It  is  an  abundant 
bearer — a  most  suitable  varietj-  for 
imateurs'  gardens,  as  it  crops  so 
qiiickly  in  a  small  state. 

Edward  the  Seventh. — This  variety 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  the 
newer  introductions.  A  large  fruit, 
firm  flesh  and  a  better  cropper  than 
Golden  Noble  :  it  id  in  season  from 
January  to  March. 

Foster's  Seedling.  — A  seedling  from 
the  well-known  Cellini,  and  fortu- 
nately not  so  liable  to  canker  as  the 
older  form.  It  is  an  excellent  cooker, 
and  is  in  season  in  November. 

Royal  Late  Cook-in;i.—A  lieautiful 
Apple,  large  greenish  yellow, 
splendid  quality,  very  free  bearer 
and  in  season  from  December  to 
March. 

Xorf'olk  Beauty. — Also  an  excellent 
Apple  in  every  way ;  large  and  hand- 
some, a  cross  between  the  well-known 
Warner's  King  and  Waltham  Abbey, 
a  great  bearer  and  in  season  from 
December  to  February. 

Ontario. — A  Canadian  fruit  of  great 
promise  and  a  late  keeper ;  indeed,  if 
the  crop  is  left  on  the  trees  as  late 
as  possible,  the  fruits  keep  perfectly 
till  June.  On  this  account  it  is 
most  valuable.  It  is  a  large  fruit, 
a  very  free  bearer  and  of  good 
quality.  ti.   \\'vthes. 
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BOUVARDIAS  IN  THE  GREENHOUSE. 

BOUVARUIAS  occupy  a  prominent 
place  among  thi'  different  greenhouse 
plants  that  are  at  their  best  through- 
out late  autumn,  and  a  group  of 
flowering  examples  forms  a  delightful 
feature,  added  to  whieh,  owing  to 
the  continued  development  of  latent  buds,  a 
succession  of  bloom  will  be  kept  up  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  The  term  greenhouse  is  to  a 
certain  extent  misleading,  for  it  is  applied  to  a 
structure  from  which  frost  is  just  excluded  in 
winter,  that  is  to  say,  vihere  Fuchsias,  Pelar- 
goniums, &c. ,  will  pass  through  the  winter  with- 
out injury. 

The  same  expression  frequently  denotes  a 
warmer  structure,  in  which  the  temperature 
ranges  from  50°  to  60°  or  thereabouts,  and 
this  amount  of  heat  is  necessary  if  flowers 
are  to  be  maintained  through  the  winter.  It 
is  this  last  that  Bouvardias  require,  and  in 
oonjunotion  a  light  buoyant  atmosphere,  for 
one  surcharged  with  moisture  will  shorten 
the  life  of  the  flowers.  Dense  fogs  quickly 
injure  the  foliage,  especially  of  those  varieties 
whose  leaves  are  soft  in  texture  and  somewhat 
hairy. 

Splendid  examples  of  Bouvardias  are  often  seen 
in  Covent  Garden  Market,  the  plants  all  being 
gro\*n  in  the  regulation  4S-sized  pot,  that  is  to 
say,  one  5  inches  in  diameter.  They  are  obtained 
by  taking  cuttings  of  the  young  growing  shoots 
early  in  the  year,  when  in  a  close  propagating 
case  in  a  gentle  heat  they  strike  root  quickly. 
Potted  in  soil  made  up  of  loam,  leaf-mould  and 
sand,  the  roots  soon  take  possession,  and  as  soon 
as  they  are  established  the  tops  of  the  young 
plants  must  be  pinched  out  to  induce  a  bushy 
habit  of  growth.  Given  a  good  light  position  in 
a  warm  greenhouse  the  young  plants  will  make 
rapid  headway,  and  as  soon  as  the  small  pots 
are  well  furnished  with  roots  they  may  be 
shifted  into  the  .5-inoh  pots  in  which  they  are  to 
flower.  During  the  summer  no  fire-heat  will  be 
necessary,  and  the  plants  should  be  lightly 
shaded  from  the  sun's  rays. 

The  list  of  varieties  is  an  extensive  one,  but  a 
selection  of  the  best  would  include  Alfred 
Neuner,  double  white  ;  Bridal  Wreath,  white  ; 
Bridesmaid,  double  pink  ;  Dazzler,  scarlet ; 
Hogarth  flore-pleno,  double  red ;  King  of 
Scarlets,  soarlet,  white  centre,  very  large  flower  ; 
Mrs.  Robert  Green,  salmon  pink  ;  President 
Garfield,  double  pink  ;  President  Cleveland, 
vivid  scarlet,  the  finest  bright-coloured  variety 
we  have  ;  Priory  Beauty  rose  pink  ;  and  The 
Bride,  blush. 

One  variety — B.  Huraboldtii  corymbiflora — is 
quite  distinct  from  any  of  the  others.  This  is  a 
vigorous-growing  plant  of  upright  growth  with 
dark  green  smooth  leaves  and  clusters  of  pure 
white  flowers.  The  individual  blooms  are  large, 
with  an  exceedingly  long  tube,  and  have  a 
delicious  .Jasmine-like  fragrance.  H.  P. 


A   SIMPLE   METHOD   OF   RAISING 
FERNS. 

At  the  present  time  many  gardeners  would  give 
more  attention  to  raising  Ferns  from  spores  if 
they  knew  a  method  of  so  doing  by  which  the 
tedious  process  of  "  patching"  off  and  continuous 
cleaning  oould  be  dispensed  with.  By  following 
the  few  simple  rules  described  below  the  more 
common  varieties  of  greenhouse  Ferns  may  be 
successfully  raised  by  any  amateur.  By  this 
method  I  have  raised  large  batches  of  Pteris 
and  Adiantums  and  found  it  most  simple  and 
successful. 

All  pots  to  be  used  {the  most  convenient  size 
being  .3-inch  or  6-inch)  should  be  sterilised  by 
immersing  them  in  a  copper  of  almost  boiling 
water.      One  good   "crock"  should   suffice,   the 


pot  being  then  half  tilled  with  cinders  which  have 
been  sifted  to  about  half-inch  size  and  carefully 
and  thoroughly  waslied.  The  soil,  whieh  should 
consist  chiefly  of  good  yellow  loam,  ought  to  be 
baked,  though  not  burned.  This  may  easily  be 
done  by  spreading  it  on  aflat  piece  of  sheet  iron 
and  baking  it  over  a  roughly-erected  fire  in  an 
out-of-the-way  corner  of  the  garden.  While 
baking  the  soil  is  kept  di.sturbed  to  prevent 
burning,  and  afterwards  sifted  through  a  fine 
sieve. 

The  rough  portion  may  be  placed  in  the  pots 
on  the  cinders  about  li  inches  deep,  with 
about  1  inch  or  less,  according  to  room,  of 
the  fine  soil  on  the  top.  The  whole  should 
then  be  firmly 
pressed,  working 
from  the  sides,  which 
will  cause  it  to 
become  slightly 
raised  in  the  centre. 
There  ought  then  to 
be  1  inch  of  space 
between  the  soil  and 
the  top  of  the  pot. 
The  whole  should 
then  be  thoroughl}' 
soaked  with  water 
which  has  been 
boiled,  and  alloweil 
to  drain. 

Having  thus  en  ■ 
sured  the  destruction 
of  all  undesirable  life 
in  the  soil,  &c. ,  the 
spores  may  he  thinly 
sown  and  the  pots 
covered  with  a  piece 
of  glass.  The  pots 
are  placed  in  saucers, 
in  the  warmest  avail- 
able house,  on  the 
floor  near  the  pipes. 
The  atmosphere  must 
be  kept  moist.  The 
glasses  are  turned 
over  every  morning 
and  evening.  If 
watering  becomes 
necessary  the  pots 
may  be  partly 
immersed,  allowing 
the  water  to  rise 
from  the  bottom.  The 
Ferns  are  allowed  to 
grow  undisturbed 
until  large  enough  to 
be  pricked  off  and 
ultimately  potted. 
By  this  method 
"patching"  and 
weeding  will  be  found 
quite  unnecessary. 
The  glasses  should  be 

dispensed  with  when  rose  ulrich  brdn 

the   young   Ferns 

make  their  appearance,  but  strong  light  should 
be  avoided. 

K-ir.  C.  H.  M. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


SHRUBS  FOR  SMALL  GARDENS. 

THK  smaller  the  garden  the  better  should 
be  the  shrubs  admitted  into  it  ;  in 
large  grounds  there  may  be  room  for 
ordinary  or  poor  varieties  of  shrubs, 
but  every  yard  of  earth  is  of  great 
value  when  those  yards  are  few. 
Laurels  should  be  avoided,  so  also  should  common 
Privet,  Box,  Hollj',  Euonymus  and  even  Firs.  If 
there  is  need  of  a  screening  hedge,  the  beautiful 
Laurustinus  will  answer  the  purpose  (juite  as  well 


NEW  INCURVED  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

One  of  the  finest  novelties  seen  this  season  is 
Clara  Wells,  which  is  a  monster  type  of  incurved, 
perfectly  globular  in  form  and  of  great  depth. 
As  a  show  flower  it  ought  to  occupy  a  prominent 
place.  The  colour  is  pure  pale  yellow,  shaded  off 
on  the  outer  florets  to  golden  buff.  The  florets 
are  regularly  incurving  and  deeply  grooved, 
building  up  to  a  most  massive  flower. 

Romance. — Another  tine  novelty  of  Australian 
origin  ;  a  perfect  incurved  with  good  florets, 
very  deep  golden  yellow. 

Golden  City. — This,  although  somewhat  smaller 
than  the  two  preceding,  is  a  well-built  flower  ; 
very  solid  and  of  good  siibstanee.  A  very  pure 
deep  yellow.  C.  H.  P. 


NEK — LICHTLY   PRINED   DfSH.      (Ste  pageyOS.) 

as  any  of  the  less  ornamental  shrubs.  Any  north 
wall  can  have  the  Fire  Thorn  (CratiegusJPyra- 
cantha)  and  Virginian  Creeper  against  it,  rather 
than  Euonymus  and  common  Irish  I\-y.  An 
east  wall  will  do  for  the  Dundee  Rambler 
Rose,  but  a  good  shrub  to  associate  with  it  is 
Berberis  Aquifolium,  which  looks  lovely  when 
trained  up  and  remains  attractive  all  the  j'ear 
round.  South  and  \^est  walls  should  be  clothed 
by  the  very  finest  kinds  of  shrubs  that  need 
their  protection,  not  bj'  hardy  subjects  that 
could  live  just  as  well  elsewhere.  The  Ceano- 
thuses  are  among  the  best,  offering  colours  such 
as  blue,  rose  and  violet.  Ceanothus  azureus  is 
indispensable,  but  it  may  well  be  accompanied  by 
C.  a.  Indigo,  on  account  of  the  rare  deep  tint  of 
the  blossom,  and  the  magnificent  bright  rose 
C.  a.  Ceres.  C.  americanus  is  a  white-blooming 
species  that  is  quite  hardy  and  merits  a  place  in 
the  border.  Then  a  charming  unfamiliar  shrub 
is  the  white  Abutilon   Vitifoliuni   that  attains  a 
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height  of  6  feet  against  a  south  wall  or  fence. 
Instead  of   the  ordinary   Lilac  some  of  the   ex- 
(juisitely   named     varieties    should    be     chosen. 
Souvenir  de  L.   Spathe    is   a   fine   deep   purple, 
while  Syringa   japonioa  is  very  interesting  and 
the   summer- borne,     double    cream   flowers    are 
most  attractive.      Veronicas  are  popular  shrubs 
of  great  merit,  so  the  variegated  form  of  the  deep 
purplish   blue   Blue   Gem    slioiild    certainly    be 
obtained.   Of  course,  all  Spira-as  and  Deutzias  are 
of  great  merit,  yet  how  often  do  we  find  borders 
filled  up  with  common  evergreens  just  where  they 
might  present  summer  masses  of   white  bloom. 
'J'hat  evergreens  are  necessary   is  no  excuse  for 
the  inartistic  planting,  since  there  are  admirable 
shrubs   of   that  nature    that    could    have    been 
ordered  in  preference.     Eseallonia 
macrantha,  for  example,  is  hardy 
enough  for  almost  all  gardens,  in 
whicli   its   cerise-oarmine   flowers 
will  surely  be  welcome.  Ceanotlius 
dentatus  will    also  succeed  gene-       i^X 
rail}'  in  the  open  as  well  as  against       u-^' 
walls,  while  cold  spots  could  show        iRS' 
off  such  a  shrub  as  Berberis  Thun- 
bergi,  which  has  red  and  yellow 
blossom.       For    lavish    flowering 
Weigelas  are  famous,  and  they  do 
not  object  to  town  atmosphere  as       V 
long  as  the  soil  is  sweet  and  they       J*-^ 
are  not  overcrowded.     The  usual       S 
variety  rosea  grows  tallest,  often       \^  -J  J  i^ 
reaching   to  0  feet,  so  is  valuable       ^^ 
for  filling  places  where  liigh  shrubs         "^ 
are  desired.      Weigela  Floreal  is 
one  of  the  loveliest  possible  intro. 
ductions,  being  rose  and  crimson. 
The    spring  -  blooming   white 
Weigela    alba    is    a   3-foot    gem, 
valuable  especially  as  a  lawn  orna- 
ment.    Where  Hydrangeas  thrive 
two    sorts    should    certainly     be 
represented,  tlie  familiar  H.   hor- 
tensis,    which   niaj'   come    nearly 
white    or    deep   pink,    or   almost 
wholly    blue,    according    to    the 
character   of    the    soil,    and    the 
creamy      wliite      H.      panieulata 
granditlora      that      has      pointed 
rather     than    flattened    blossom - 
heads.     Against  a  south  wall  the 
variegated    l\-erria    (K.    japonioa 
aurea  variegata)  will  make  a  novel 
efteet ;     there     is    also    a    silver 
variegated  one.   The  silvery  Maple 
(Acer    Negundo     variegata)    can 
always  be  recommended ;  it  needs 
space  around   it,  and  never  looks 
better  than   when  rising   from   a 
lawn,    with    only   a   low-growing 
flower,  such  as  the  Pansy,  around 
its  stem.  E.  J.  Dunham. 


THE    ROSE    GARDEN. 


KOSES    EVERYWHERE. 

ROSES  grown  in  a  semi- wild  state  are 
very  beautifvd  witli  little  pruning  or 
training  ;  in  fact,  I  tliink  Roses  are 
often  grown  in  positions  far  too 
formal  to  do  them  full  justice,  and 
are  pruned  too  hard.  I  admit  that 
to  get  fine  show  blooms  they  require  hard  pruning 
and  thinning  of  buds  ;  but  in  a  semi-wild  state 
they  give  more  pleasure  to  lovers  of  pretty  garden 
scenery.  Visitors  through  these  gardens  often 
exclaim,  "  How  beautiful  your  Boses  are  grown 


PLANTING     TREES    AND 
SHRUBS. 

ALTHOUfiH  many  hardy  trees  and 
shrubs  may  be  successfully  planted 
at  almost  any  time  during  the  next 
five  months,  providing  the  ground 
is  not  frozen,  the  best  time  for  most  trees  and 
slirubs,  and  especially  conifers,  is  from  now  to  the 
latter  end  of  next  month.  Tlie  earlier  the  work 
is  done  the  better,  for  early  planting  means  a 
longer  period  for  the  formation  of  fresh  roots, 
which  will  materially  assist  the  plant  to  with- 
stand any  severities  of  the  coming  w  inter.  It  is 
advisable  to  make  all  preparations  at  least  a  few 
days  before  the  actual  planting  is  done.  The 
extent  of  these  preparations  is  a  matter  to  be 
individually  determined.  In  making  a  new 
shrubbery  it  may  or  may  not  be  necessary  to 
drain  the  land.  If  the  natural  soil  is  of  good 
quality  and  suitable  for  the  class  of  shrubs  it  is 
intended  to  grow,  no  addition  will  be  needed, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  quantity  of  fresh  soil 
may  be  required. 


tree  stools,  and  plant  at  the  foot  Dorothy  Perkins, 
Alberie  Barbier,  Hiawatha,  Jersey  Beauty,  Pink 
Roamer,  Ri'^ne  Andre,  &c.  These  are  very  fast- 
growiag  Roses  and  will  soon  cover  the  stools,  so 
that  it  cannot  be  seen  what  is  supporting  them. 
But  the  beautiful  green,  shining  foliage  and  the 
handsome  flowers,  thrown  out  in  such  profusion, 
make  them  a  glorious  sight  when  in  full  beauty. 
Take,  again,  a  lough  or  rustic  fence,  or  even  a 
wall,  which  would  be  an  eyesore  uncovered  ;  but 
when  smothered  with  tliese  Roses  it  is  a  thing  of 
beauty  at  once,  at  all  times  of  the  year. 

Another  pretty  way  of  growing  climbing  Roses 

is  to  get  tall  iron  pipes  IJ  inches  to  2  inches; 

leaky  or  faulty  ones  can  be  liought  fairly  cheap. 

Drive  them   firmly  into   the   ground  and   allow 

10   feet    to    12    feet    out   of    the 

ground,    and     bind     round     this 

hrmlj'  with  wire  some  brushy  Pea- 

','•_)  stakes.     Tlien  plartt  against  them 

'^'  such  Roses   as   Lady  tiay.  Blush 

"'--  fc"    ■        Rambler,  Jersey  Beauty,  Leucht- 

,^-  stern,     Hiawatha,     Felicite    Per- 

petue,  &c.  These  if  trained  to  the 

top    of    the    lO-feet   and    12-feet 

pipes  and  securely  tied,  afterwards 

allowing  the  branches  to  hang  out 

a  bit,   will    be    a  beautiful  sight 

when  in  flower.     Here  we  have  a 

border    just   over  100  yards  long 

and    about   !S    yards   wide,    with 

these   pillars  scattered  at  \arious 

distances  all  along,  and   filled  in 

with   dwarf    Roses   of   all    kinds. 

Very   little   pruning   is    done    to 

either,  but   when  in   bloom  they 

are  charming. 

W.  J.  TowNSEND. 
Sandhurst  Lodge  Gardens,  Berks. 
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A    rOLE   SMOTHKRED    IN    K0SE,S. 

in  this  way  I ''  Here  they  are  grown  over  tree 
stools,  old  fences,  old  worn-out  fruit  trees,  on 
iron  standards  and  in  various  other  ways.  For 
instance,  take  any  unprofitable  old  fruit  tree  or 
any  other  tree  that  does  not  make  a  very  bushy 
head  or  very  fibrous  roots  that  are  near  the 
surface  of  tlie  ground.  Deep-rooted  trees  are  the 
ones  to  choose.  Then  the  surface-soil  is  left  for 
your  Rose.  Plant  against  the  stem  such  climbing 
Roses  as  Bennett's  Seedling,  Dundee  Rambler, 
F^licite  Perpetue,  Rampant,  Garland,  &c.  These 
well  planted  and  looked  after  the  first  two 
summers  as  regards  watering,  &c. ,  will  soon 
ramble  into  the  head  of  the  tree  and  send  out 
their  long,  graceful,  lianging  branches,  which 
when  covered  with  Roses  form  a  beautiful  sight. 
Then  take  the  wichuraiana  Roses.     Stack  up  old 


ROSE  ULRICH  BRUNNER. 

On  the  preceding  page  an  illustra- 
tion is  given  of  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetual 
race.  It  is  a  pity  that  tl>is  raee 
has  fallen  somewhat  into  dis- 
repute ;  but  such  sorts  as  Ulrich 
Brunner,  which  is  shown  as  a 
lightly-pruned  bush,  should  never 
suffer  neglect.  Ulrich  Brunner 
flowers  with  the  greatest 
freedom,  and  its  warm  reddish 
crimson  colouring  is  most  effec- 
tive. C. 

NOTES   ON   THE   NEWER 
ROSES. 

(Continued  from  page   579.  J 
Decorative  Tea.s. 
Lena    (A.     Dickson    and     Sons, 
1906).  — This  is  a  decorative  garden 
Rose   of   great    beauty,    its   deep 
apricot  and  primrose  flowers  and 
long  pointed  buds  are  freely  and 
continuously  produced,  and  when 
better  known  it  will  be  in  great 
iemand  as  a  buttonhole  Rose.    An 
improved  Beryl.    Recommended. 
Mine.    Jean   Diipuy  (P.  Lambert,    1901). — No         '| 
note  on  new  Tea  Roses  would  be  complete  without  ' 

a  reference  to  this  pretty  little  Rose.  Its  beautiful 
shell-like  petal,  with  its  reddish  edge  on  the  out- 
side, make  a  charming  flower.  It  is  a  very 
vigorous  grower  for  a  Tea,  makes  a  splendid 
standard,  and  can  be  strongly  recommended. 

Perle  rfe«  ./ajraes  (Reymond,  1904). — This  is  a 
good  colour,  rich  golden  j'cllow,  that  will  make 
a  good  bedding  Rose.     Of  dwarf  habit. 

Queen  of  Sweden  and  Norway  (Paul  and  Son, 
1903). — This  Rose  has  behaved  quite  well  with  me 
this  j'ear,  and  is  e\idently  a  better  sort  than  was 
supposed  when  it  was  first  sent  out.  Early  and  of 
good  shape,  it  will  no  doubt  find  its  \\a,y  to  the 
exhibition  bench.  Not  a  vigorous  grower,  but 
occasionally  it  gives  quite  a  beautiful  flower. 
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Sourt7iir  de  Pierre  Notlimi  (Soupert  et 
Notting,  1902). — I  mentioned  this  Rose  when 
writing  of  the  exhibition  varieties,  but  it  is  a 
fine  garden  Rose.  Very  free,  its  onl3'  fault  lies 
in  its  bad  outside  petals,  which  come  crinkled. 
It  flowers  with  me  until  the  frost,  and  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  best  j'ellow  1'eas.  Makes  a 
very  fine  standard. 

Chameleon  (Messrs.  William  Paul  and  Sons, 
191)2). — This  is  a  beautiful  Rose  in  the  bud  stage. 
Colour,  rosy  flesh  with  splashes  of  deep  crimson  on 
the  outside  of  the  petals,  that  gradually  fade, 
reminiscent  of  Rainbow  with  a  longer  bud.  It  is 
a  good  bedding  Rose,  and  opens  into  a  good  sized 
flower. 

Liiely  Wenlock  (Bernais,  191 1.5). — This  is  a  very 
beautiful  Rose  of  lovely  colouring  with  good  long 
buds,  that  will  become  popular. 
Colour,  all  tints  of  pale  China  Rose, 
suffused  apricot,  not  very  full,  of 
fine  robiist  growth,  closely  resemb- 
ling the  Hybrid  Teas.  Frequently 
e.\hibited  this  year  in  the  decora- 
tive classes.  It  is  a  Rose  I  can 
recommend. 

Chinas  and  Their  Hybrids. 

Undoubtedly  the  freest  flowering 
of  all  Roses,  in  recent  years  the 
Chinas  have  to  a  certain  extent  been 
superseded  by  the  all-conquoring 
Hybrid  Teas.  This  is  a  pity,  as, 
properly  treated — namel\',  in  beds 
of  distinct  varieties  —  the  Chinas 
have  a  charm  all  their  own,  and  we 
cannot  afford  to  let  them  go. 
Twent}'  \ears  ago  the}'  were  the 
bedding  Kose  par  exeelhnre,  but  the 
advent  of  the  larger  and  fuller 
flowers  of  the  Hybrid  Teas  has 
undoubtedly  prevented  their  being 
planted  as  freely  as  they  used  to  be. 
No  garden  should  be  without  some 
Chinas,  and  I  suppose  Mme.  Eugene 
Resal  and  Mme.  Laurette  Messimy 
are  the  two  most  popular  varieties ; 
and  the  old  Cramnisi  Superieure 
(1834)  is  very  well  worth  growing. 
They  are  excellent  for  cut  flowers 
and  table  decoration,  the  first-named 
making  a  beautiful  table  adornment, 
its  varying  shades  of  colour  con- 
trasting well  in  artificial  light. 
But  to  get  back  to  the  newer 
varieties.  As  one  would  naturally 
anticipate,    they  are    few   and    far 


between,  and  I  find  since"  l!iil2  only  seven  have 
found  their  way  into  my  garden,  and  as  far  as  I 
know  there  are  not  many  more  in  general  culti- 
vation that  have  been  introduced  since  that  date. 

AreOnisa  (William  Paul  and  ,Son,  1903).— This 
has  clear  j'ellow  flowers,  tinted  apricot,  and  of 
medium  size.  The  general  haliit  is  similar  to 
(,)ueen  Mab,  but  the  colour  recalls  Isabella 
Sprunt  in  its  shade  of  yellow. 

Mitiklalena  Sceiletranelis  (Scalarandis,  1903). — 
This  is  quite  distinct,  although  the  flowers  are 
rosy  pink  in  colour.  They  are  very  freely  pro- 
duced on  long  stems  and  are  semi-double.  A 
good  grower. 

C'omtesse  du  Caylei  (Cuillot,  1903).— This,  I 
think,  is  the  best  China  of  recent  introduction, 
and  I  was  pleased  to  see  that  it  was  considered 


the  third  best  of  recently-introduced 
Roses  for  garden  purposes  by  a  com- 
mittee of  Rose  experts  the  other 
day.  Its  colour  ranges  from  nastur- 
tium red  through  all  shades  of 
nrange  to  yellow,  and  the  petals  on 
the  outside  are  tinted  and  blotched 
with  carmine.  A  beautiful  Imtton- 
hole  Rose  in  the  liud  stage.  I  can 
thoroughly  recommend  it  to  all 
lovers  of  tinted  flowers.  Its  growth 
is  characteristic  of  the  group — that 
is  to  say,  not  very  vigorous — but  it 
is  unmistakably  a  beautiful  Rose.  Its 
foliage  and  wood  are  quite  distinct. 
lietly  Berkeley  (Bernaix,  1904). — 
This,  I  believe,  was  sent  out  by  the 
raiser  as  a  Tea,  but  i  t  much  resembles 
the  China  Roses,  and  is  now  gene- 
rally placed  under  the  latter  head- 
i]ig.  It  is  a  beautiful  colour,  clear 
dark  red  with  a  suggestion  of  scarlet, 
the  flowers  aresmall.  but  the  budsare 
longish.  Erect  and  a  good  grower. 
Alice  Hamilton  (Nabonnand, 
1904). — A  large  flower  of  similar 
tolouring  to  the  last-named,  not 
perhaps  quite  so  bright,  but  more 
velvety  in  texture. 

Unermudleche  (Lambert,  1904). — 
Freely  translated  this  Rose's  name 
means  Inexhaustible.  It  certainly  is  free- 
flowering,  of  crimson  colouring  and  good  growth, 
and  the  flowers  are  of  good  shape.  Of  the  three 
last-mentioned  I  think  I  prefer  Alice  Hamilton. 

M.  Pefru.^  Donzel  (Schwartz,  1905).— This  has 
been  disappointing  with  me.  It  was  sent  out  as 
a  China  Griiss  an  Teplitz,  but  it  is  a  long  way 
behind  that  variety ;  in  fact,  I  can  see  no 
resemblance  to  warrant  the  coupling  of  the 
names  :  it  is  crimson  of  the  shade  that  becomes 
purple  very  quickly,  but  is  not  a  Rose  that  I  can 
recommend.     I  hear  \'ery  good  reports  of 

Mme.  Lauri'  DuponI,  but  though  it  is  in  my 
garden  it  has  only  just  been  planted,  so  I  will 
say  nothing  further  about  it.  Sent  out  this 
year  by  Sdiwartz. 

Purliy.  Heri'.ei:t  E.  Miii.Y.VErx. 
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GARDENING     FOR     BEGINNERS. 


TYPES  OF  CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— 
What  to  Chrysanthemum  enthusiasts 
is  a  very  simple  matter,  to  the  novice 
who  only  knows  the  Chrysanthemum 
in  a  general  sense  is  a  matter  of  some 
difficulty.  We  therefore  propose  to 
deal  with  the  different  types  of  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum in  simple  fashion,  so  that  they  may  be  able 
to  understand  the  character  of  each  one.  The 
Chrysanthemum  varies  considerably,  each  type 
having  points  of  beaut\-  peeuliarlj-  its  own,  and 
eacli  one  appeals  to  growers  in  a  different  sense. 
One  grower  will  see  great  beauty  in  the  Anemone- 
flowered  sorts,  while  others  fail  to  see  any 
redeeming  feature  in  them.  It  is  for  this  reason 
we  propose  in  the  succeeding  notes  and  by  the 
photographs  to  illustrate  each  type  in  such  a  way 
that  the  reader  can  tell  for  himself  the  character 
of  each  one. 

The  Most  Popular  Chry.ianthtmuin  is  un- 
doubtedly that  of  Japanese  origin,  and  in  this 
connexion  a  wide  field  is  open  for  those  who 
eare  to  take  up  their  culture.  Seldom  are 
two  flowers  alike,  although  their  form  may 
be  somewhat  similar  in  character.  The  Japanese 
blooms  are  divided  up  \>y  the  specialists  into 
what  are  known  as  Japanese  incurved,  Japanese 
refle-xed  and  those  also  of  true  Japanese  character. 
The  latter  are  very  numerous  and  varj'  so  greatly 
in  both  form  and  beauty  that  it  is  impossible  to 
lay  down  a  dsfinite  outline  of  their  character. 
Those  of  Chinese  origin  are  known  as 

Incurred  Varieties,  these  more  formal  flowers 
being  more  often  used  for  exhibition  than  for 
displays  in  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory. 
Comparatively  few  of  the  incurved  varieties 
bloom  in  tlie  profusion  which  characterises  most 
other  types,  yet  there  are  several  so  charming 
that  they  are  worthy  of  inclusion  in  even  the 
smallest  list.     Another  type  of  flower  which  in 


INCURVEP. 

the  past  reeei\ed  a  certain  amount  of  support 
by  growers  and  in  which  exhibitors  showed  con- 
siderable interest  is  that  of  the 

Jtefle:ced  Kind. — This  is  quite  a  distinct  type, 
but  the  number  of  varieties  is  somewhat  limited. 
They  are  not  so  interesting  as  some  of  the  other 
types,  yet  sufficiently  distinct  in  character  and 
embracing  varieties  of  rich  colours,  that  for 
this  reason  they  frequently  find  a  ])lace  in  the 


SIMPLE    HINTS. 

collections   of   enthusiastic   growers.     Distinctly 
quaint  and  fascinating  are  the 

A  netnone-Jiotvered  Sorts.  —  The  large-flowered 
Anemones  are  divided  into  two  sections.  The 
first  are  known  as  large-flowered  Anemones  and 
the  second  as  Japanese  Anemones.  iCach  is 
pleasing  in  form,  but  the  Japanese  type  is  more 
curious  and  tasselled.  When  in  full  bloom  they 
are  so  delightfully  fascinating  that  one  can 
recommend  tliem  for  all  decorative  purposes.  At 
one  time  these  flowers  were  largely  gi'own  by 
Chrysanthemum  enthusiasts  all  over  the  country 
and  we  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  again 
become  popular.  A  type  of  Chrysanthemum 
that  our  forefathers  had  a  liking  for  is  the 

Pompon. — This  class  has  been  divided  up  intu 
several  sections.  There  are  large-flowered  Pom 
pons,  which  are  extremely  free-flowering  and  very 
charming  for  decorative  displays  when  partiall\ 
disbudded,  and  there  are  the  )niniature-flowercd 
sorts,  which  produce  in  abundance  dainty  little 
blooms  in  charming  sprays,  each  flower  partakinji 
of  the  most  interesting  and  perfect  form.  These 
are  not  grown  so  freely  as  their  merits  deserve. 
We  hope  this  notice  will  have  the  effect  of 
inducing  growers  to  take  up  their  culture  forth 
with.  A  particularly  fascinating  section  is  that 
known  as  the 

Pompon  Anemones. — There  are  many  enthu 
siastie  gardeners  who  know  little  or  nothing  of 
these  pretty  little  flow  ers,  and  as  they  are  not  at 
all  difficult  to  grove,  and  make  such  a  pretty  effect 
when  used  in  a  cut  state  for  indoor  decoration,  it 
is  hoped  the  no^^ee  will  grow  at  least  a  small 
selection  of  them.  Single-flowered  varieties  which 
a  few  years  since  were  almost  unknown  have 
now  bounded  into  popular  esteem.  Not  a  season 
passes  without  the  introduction  of  many  new  and 
choice  sorts  that  promise  to  add  to  the  interest 
of  our  gardens  and  greenhouses  during  the  late 
autumn  months.  The  single-flowered  sorts  are 
ilivided  into  two  sections,  one  known  as  the  large- 
flowered  and  the  other  as  the  small-flowered 
section.  Thej'  are  plants  of  the  simplest  culture, 
and  provided  a  wise  selection  be  made  the 
grower  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  under  normal  conditions  he  should  be  able 
to  produce  plants  that  are  free  flowering, 
embracing  colouis  of  the  most  varied  description. 

Early -jloweriny  Chrysanthemum.^. — There  is  the 
early-flowering  section  also,  which  is  mostly  con- 
fined to  flowers  of  Japanese  origin.  These  varie- 
ties blossom  in  profusion  in  the  outdoor  garden, 
where,  with  very  little  attention,  they  develop 
into  large  specimen  plants,  producing  an  abundant 
fcupply  of  blossoms  from  September  onwards.  A 
new  type  of  the  early-flowering  variety  is  now 
called  the  decorative  section.  These  are  plants 
which,  when  disbudded,  give  flowers  almost  cir- 
cular in  form  yet  most  interesting,  and  appear  on 
plants  with  a  strong  and  sturdy  habit  of  growth 
and  bushy  withal.  There  are  early-flow-ering 
Pompon  sorts  which  form  a  dense  mass  of  bloom 
in  the  autumn  months,  and  we  now  have  earlj" 
and  semi-early  flowering  single  Chrysanthemums 
that  vie  with  the  Japanese  and  Pompon  sorts  to 
keep  the  garden  gay  after  the  summer  is  passed. 

A  Note  on  Culture. — It  is  important  to  disabuse 
the  mind  of  beginners  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
Chrysanthemum  that  the  plant  is  difficult  to 
grow.  If  good  cuttings  are  obtainable  during  the 
proper  season,  saj-,  any  time  between  December 
and  March,  it  is  possible  to  root  them  very 
easily  and   grow  them  on  subsequently.     There 


are  sorts  that  are  difficult  to  cultivate,  but  in  the 
selections  given  of  the  respective  types  of  the 
flower  we  have  included  only  those  that  are  easy 
to  cultivate.  The  plants  are  not  only  increased 
by  propagation  of  the  cuttings,  for  in  the  early 
spring,  preferably  March,  pieces  of  the  old  plants 
may  be  broken  off  at  their  base  with  roots 
adhering,  and  these  may  be  dibbled  in  in  the 
frames  or  potted  up  singlj-  into  small  pots,  where 


JAPANESE   IXCURVED. 

they  w  ill  quickly  develop  into  fine  sturdy  plants. 
So  many  would-be  growers  are  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand what  are  the  different  tj^pes  of  the  Chry- 
santhemum now  cultivated,  but  we  think  the 
illustrations  given  in  the  present  and  succeeding 
issues  so  clearly  define  their  respective  characters 
that  it  will  be  a  simple  matter  for  them  to  under- 
stand henceforward.  We  will  proceed  to  define 
their  characters  and  give  a  selection  of  each 
type: 

The  Best  Varieties  of  Japanese. — Varieties  of 
the  type  are  Bessie  Godfrey,  pale  canary  yellow  ; 
Henry  Perkins,  bronzy  crimson ;  Mrs.  George 
Mileham,  silvery  rosy  mauve  ;  Reginald  Vallis, 
purple-amaranth  ;  Marquise  Visconti  Venosta, 
pure  white,  the  centre  shaded  green  ;  and  Lord 
Ludlow,  a  lovely  golden  amber,  lined  red  on  the 
margin  of  the  petals. 

Japanese  Incurved. — Six  good  sorts  are  Miss 
Alice  Byron,  pure  white  ;  William  Duckhara, 
silvery  mauve ;  W.  R.  Church,  rosy  crimson 
with  bronze  reverse  ;  Lady  Conyers,  rosy  pink 
with  silver  reverse :  Mrs.  D.  Willis  James, 
terra-cotta,  with  old  gold  reverse  :  and  Mrs. 
A.  T.  Miller,  a  pure  white  flower  of  irregular 
form. 

Japanese  Sefexed. — This  is  a  section  of  de- 
creasing interest,  as  there  are  so  few  that 
are  really  sufficiently  true  in  form  as  to  come 
within  this  category.  Generally  speaking  the 
petals  recurve  beautifully,  forming  a  deep  flower 
of  even  form.  In  many  instances  the  petals  are 
somewhat  broad,  falling  down  regularly  and 
evenly,  and  making  an  attractive  flower.  Good 
illustrations  of  this  type  are  F.  S.  Vallis,  canary 
j'ellow;  Merstham  Crimson,  crimson,  as  its  name 
indicates  :  Mrs.  Greenfield,  a  rich  yellow  ; 
Viviand  Morel,  silvery  mauve  pink  ;  Miss  Mildred 
Ware,  a  deep  rosy  cerise,  a  distinct  shade  of 
colour  ;  Niveum,  a  pure  white  variety,  rather 
late  in  flowering. 
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.  "^Iiicui-irrl. — The  characteristics  that  distinguish 
the  incurved  Chrysanthemums  are  the  globular 
form  and  e\en  outline  of  the  blooms.  Thej' 
should  be  as  nearly  globular  in  shape  as  possible, 
the  petals  broad,  smooth,  rounded  at  the  ends 
and  of  sufficient  length  to  form  a  graceful  curve. 
The  petals  should  be  regularly  disposed,  and  the 
colour  clear  and  distinct.  A  hollow  centre  or 
prominent  eye  is  a  serious  defect,  and  roughness 
of  the  flowers  or  unevenness  in  outline  are 
blemishes  in  their  character.  Some  of  the 
more  recent  varieties  develop  their  blooms  very 
evenly  quite  naturallj'.  Formerly  the  petals 
were  arranged  artificially.  tiood  varieties  of 
this  tj'pe  are  Charles  Curtis,  yellow  :  Buttercup, 
a  rich  yellow  ;  Lady  Isabel,  lavender  blush  : 
Hanwell  Glory,  deep  bronze  :  Mrs.  H.  .J.  Jones, 
white,  very  large  ;  and  Ralph  Hatton,  purple-lilac 
with  mauve  reverse.  Pretty  decorated  incurved 
varieties  are  Jlrs.  George  Rundle,  white ;  George 
(ilenny,  primrose  ;  and  Jlrs.  Dixon,  rich  yellow. 

Pompons. — These  are  small  blooms  on  plants 
dwarf  growth,  having  smaller  leaves  than 
those  of  other  types  of  the  flower.  They  may  be 
somewhat  flat  or  nearly  globular,  varying  from 
IJ  inches  in  diameter  to  2  inches  or  more.  In 
form  they  are  very  neat,  compact,  and  made  up 
of  short,  flat,  fluted  or  ciirled  petals,  regularly 
spreading  or  erect,  all  the  petals  being  of  one 
character.  These  are  essentially  decorative 
plants,  and  a  good  selection  is  the  following  : 
Mile.  Elise  Dordan,  soft  lilac-pink  ;  Osiris,  rosy 
purple,  tipped  salmon  ;  William  Westlake, 
golden  yellow,  suffused  red  ;  Prince  of  Orange, 
light  orange  amber  :  Black  Douglas,  rich  dark 
orimson  ;  and  Rosinante,  blush  rose. 

Sinyle-flmoered  Varieties.  —  These  have  pro- 
gressed very  much  in  recent  years,  and  the  newer 
varieties  are  very  beautiful  indeed.  They  are 
divided  up  into  two  sub-sections,  known  respec- 
tively as  [a)  large-flowering  and  (6)  small-flower- 
ing. The  latter  should  not  exceed  2  inches  in 
diameter,  and  the  former  embraces  all  varieties 
measuring  more  than  2  inches  across.  In  some 
cases  the  large-flowering  varieties  are  very  large, 
being  fully  6  inches  or  more  in  diameter,  with 
long,  broad  petals.  The  majority  of  the  flowers, 
however,  are  about  .'{  inches  in  diameter,  and 
they  are  developed  in  charming  sprays,  so  useful 
for  all  forms  of  indoor  decorations.  The  blooms 
should  not  contain  more  than  a  double  row  of 
ray  petals  or  disc  petals,  and  these  should  be 
evenly  disposed  round  a  rais-d  disc  or  cushion 
of  a  yellow  colour.  The  petals,  whether  stout  or 
rigid  or  long  and  drooping,  should  form  a  dense 
fringe  round  the  disc.  Many  of  the  newer  varie- 
ties have  several  rows  of  ray  petals,  and  such 
flowers  last  much  longer  in  a  cut  state. 

The  Large-flowering  Singles  are  represented 
by  Edith  Pagrara,  pink  and  white  ;  Bronze 
Edith  Pagrani,  bright  reddish  bronze ;  Irene 
Cragg,    pure    white  ;     Frarafield     Beauty,    rich 


crimson  ;  Sir  George  BuUough,  deep  rich  yellow  : 
Clibran's  Twentieth  Century,  golden  bronze, 
shaded  yellow  ;  Magnifica,  a  very  large  flower, 
cream,  shaded  yellow  ;  Mar}'  Richardson,  reddish 
salmon,  very  distinct  and  pretty  ;  and  Gladys 
Herasley,  a  charming  pink. 

Small-flowering  Singles  of  good  quality  and 
easy  culture  are  Mary  Anderson,  white,  suffused 
rose  ;  Mrs.  .T.  Fergusson,  an  cijually  pretty  pink 
sort,  sport  from  the  last  named  ;  Delight,  a 
blush  pink  having  several  rows  of  petals  ;  Miss 
Annie  Holden,  canary  yellow  ;  Emily  Wells,  a 
beautiful  pink  :  Lady  Daisy,  pure  white,  quite 
Daisy-like  ;  Lily  Valentine,  deep  terra-eotta ; 
Paris  Daisy,  pure  white  ;  Star  of  Honour,  pure 
white,  quite  distinct  ;  Winnie  Wells,  deep 
yellow  ;  Miss  Jessie  Dean,  soft  rose,  with  white 
base  to  petals  ;  and  Apricot,  reddish  crushed 
strawberry. 

Early-flowering  Sinyks  that  liloom  in  Septem- 
ber are  now  quite  a  feature,  half-a-dozen  good 
sorts  being  Florence  Gillham,  pure  white  :  Surrey, 
salmon  cerise  :    Hilda's  Favourite,  crimson  ;    Dr. 


JAPANESE. 

Ingram,  terracotta  ;   Merstham   Beauty,  pink  ; 
and  China,  sulphur  yellow. — 1).  B.  Crane. 

SEEDS  FOR  THE  GARDEN.  —  Amateurs 
will  soon  be  sending  oif  their  orders  for  new  seeds 
of  vegetables  and  flowers.  The  buying  of  new 
seeds  is  a  very  important  matter,  especially  when 
the  purchaser  has  not  had  much  experience  in 
past  years.  One  cannot  aflbrd  to  lose  a  whole 
season  in  experiments  or  in  growing  varieties  of 
various  kinds  that  are  very  third-rate  in  merit. 
The  best  varieties  entail  no  more  labour  than  the 
poorest,  but  the  results  are  highly  satisfactory  in 
one  case  and  disappointing  in  another.  The 
inexperienced  or  beginner  will  find  the  following 
hints  of  much  service.  The  quantities  given  of 
the  different  kinds  and  varieties  are  sutticient  for 
the  requirements  of  an  averaged-sized  suburban 
garden. 

Flower  seeds  Jur  the  i/reenhouse. — The  green- 
house flower  seeds  should  be  sown  in  pots  filled 
with  a  nice  light  compost  of  loam,  leaf-soil  and 
sand.  Transplant  the  seedlings  while  they  aic 
quite  small.  The  cost  of  the  seeds  will  be 
about  Ss. 

Name.  Quantity.    Date  of  Sowing. 

Balsam 1  pkt.    March  20,  in  pots. 

Cineraria  1     „      -ipril  20 

Browallia  Koezli         ..        ..     1     „  ,,     2U 

Campanula  pyramidalis 

llignonette 


Primula  sinensis 
Schizanthus  Wisetonensis 

Solanum 

rorenia  Kournieri 


Flower  needs  for  the  garden.  — All  the  seedlings 
raised  in  pots  or  lioxes  must  be  transplanted 
while  they  are  small  and  those  in  open  borders 
thinned  out  freely  before  they  become  over- 
crowded. The  seeds  for  the  flower  garden 
named  below  will  cost  about  5s.  lid.  ;  the 
resultant  plants  will  give  a  brilliant  display  of 
blossom  throughout  the  summer  and  early  autumn 
months. 

Date  of  Sowing. 
March  in,  in  pots. 
.\pril  20,  in  open  border 
May  1 
April  10 

,,     10,  in  boxes. 

,,     20,  in  open  border. 

,,       1,  in  boxes. 

.,     20,  in  open  border. 

,.      iO,      „ 

„      20 

March  20,  in  boxes 

,,     20,  in  open  bonier. 
April  10,  in  boxes. 

,,      :iO,  in  open  border. 
March  2ii.  in  boxes. 
-Vpril  20,  in  open  border. 

,,       20,      ,,  ,, 

•'"ly  1 

Vegetables. — Where  two  packets  are  named, 
one  should  be  of  an  early  variety  and  the  other 
of  a  main  crop  one.  One  pint  of  early  Peas, 
two  of  main  crop  and  two  of  late  varieties  for  a 
succession.  The  last  sowing  of  Peas  should  be 
made  in  June.  Tlie  \egetable  seeds  will  cost 
about  12s.  (id. 


Naine. 

Quantity 

Asters    . . 

.    I  pkt. 

Candytuft 

■    1     „ 

Canterbury  Bells 

1     ,, 

Cornflower 

•    1    „ 

Godetias 

1     .. 

Larkspur 

■     1     ,, 

Marigolds 

2      ,, 

Mignonette 

2     ,, 

Nasturtiums    . . 

.     1     ., 

Neniophila  insignis 

I      ,, 

Pansy 

■     1      „ 

.Sweet  Peas 

.     A  pint 

Phlox  Dnmimondii 

.     i  pkt. 

Poppy    .. 

2     ,, 

.stocks  (Ten  Week) 

2 

8weet  Sultan  . . 

■      1      " 

^'irginian  Stock 

■     1      ., 

Wallflowers     ... 

3     ,, 

Name. 

Quantitii. 

Date  o/  First  S'iwing. 

lieaus.  Broad 

3 

pints 

.Tanuary  20. 

Kiencli 

i 

,, 

May  1,  on  warm  border. 

Runner 

i 

,j 

„    10,  in  open  border. 

Beet 

1 

pkt 

,*    20, 

Borecole 

1 

^^ 

April  1,       „ 

Broccoli 

2 

,j 

»    •■20,     „ 

Brussels  Sprouts 

1 

,, 

M    20,     ., 

Cabbage 

2 

,, 

March  Id,    ,, 

Carrot 

2 

,, 

M      20,    „ 

Cau]ifl<nvL-r 

2 

^^ 

,.      10,    ,. 

Celery 

2 

jj 

February  2n,  in  a  pan. 

Cucumber  . . 

I 

March  20,  in  a  frame. 

Endive 

1 

^, 

June  20,  in  open  border. 

Leek.. 

1 

March  20,    „ 

Lettuce 

2 

20,  on  warm  border. 

Onion 

2 

^^ 

,,      10,  in  open  border. 

Parsley 

1 

jj 

April  20,       „ 

Peas 

0 

pints 

February  1,  on  warm  border 

Parsnips     .. 

A 

oz. 

20,  in  open  border. 

Kadish 

2 

pkts. 

March  20,  on  warm  border. 

Spinach 

2 

,, 

,,      10,  in  open  border. 

Tomato 

1 

,, 

,,     10,  in  a  pot. 

Turnip 

1 

oz. 

10,  on  warm  border. 

June  10 
April  20 
May  10 
April  1 
»     1 


Vegetable  Mai'iow     1  pkt.  ,,     20,  in  a  pot. 

I  shall  refer  to  this  subject  later  on,  but  it  is 
as  well  during  the  winter  evenings  to  make  out 
the  list  of  things  required.  It  saves  much 
thought  at  a  time  when  the  seeds  should  be 
in  the  groinid.  Avon. 
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FOK    THE    SOUTH    AND    SOUTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Flowek    Garden. 

PLANTING  FOR  WINTER  EFFECT. 
In  the  South-West  planting  can 
generally  be  clone  at  any  time  through 
the  winter,  thus  advantage  should 
be  taken  of  dry  weather  to  prepare 
and  plant  fresh  ground.  Existing 
shrubberies  where  overcrowded  may  be  thinned 
out  and  given  a  dressing  of  leaf-soil  or  manure 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  soil.  In 
planting,  due  consideration  should  be  given  to 
plants  that  are  attractive  during  the  winter,  either 
for  tlieir  flowers  or  stem  colouring.  Arbutus 
Unedo  and  varieties  are  at  present  covered  with 
flowers  and  ripe  fruit.  Osmanthus  ilicifolius  has 
small  white,  sweet-scented  flowers,  and  blooms 
during  December.  The  Witch  Hazels  (Hamamelis 
arborea  and  H.  yuccariniana)  are  already  showing 
colour  :  they  are  very  attractive  and  remain  in 
flower  for  a  long  time.  Chimonanthus  fragrans 
(Winter  Sweet)  should  be  planted  near  the 
windows.  Jasminum  nudifiorum  is  already- 
covered  with  flowers,  and  will  remain  so  all  the 
winter.  For  stem  colouring,  the  Scarlet  and 
(jolden  Willows  should  be  freely  planted  in 
suitable  situations.  Kerria  japonica  and  Ley- 
cesteria  formosa  give  good  green  stem  colouring. 
Berberis  virescens  during  this  month  gives 
wonderful  leaf-colovu'ing,  and  the  orange-coloured 
stems  are  very  attractive  after  the  leaves  have 
fallen.  Scarlet  l>ogwood,  Rubus  biflorus  and  R. 
leucoderniis  (Whitewasli  ]!rambles)  in  good  bold 
groups  give  a  welcome  touch  of  colour  during  the 
winter.  Some  of  the  glaucous  and  golden 
varieties  of  conifers  give  splendid  winter  colour. 

Habdy  Fruit. 

/•Vr/ff.  - -Here,  as  in  many  gardens,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  protect  Figs,  but  in  cold,  daiupgardens 
they  should  be  unfastened  and  tied  up  in  bundles, 
and  secured  to  the  wall.  No  protecting  material 
should  be  applied  until  it  is  really  necessary,  and 
then  of  such  a  character  as  not  to  exclude  light 
and  air. 

Strax-berriea. — Where  not  already  done,  these 
may  have  a  good  dressing  of  well-decayed  cow 
manure  ;  wood  ashes  and  burnt  garden  rubbish 
may  also  be  applied  with  benefit.  Then  during 
spring-time  it  may  be  lightly  forl^ed  in. 

Frdit  Usder  Glass. 
Sirawherries. — Where  not  already  done  a  batch 
may  now  be  brought  into  a  vineiy  or  Peach  house 
that  is  being  started.  Before  doing  so  the  pots 
sliould  be  washed  and  the  drainage  examined  and 
corrected.  Stand  them  on  shelves  close  to  the 
glass,  and  syringe  twice  a  day  when  the  weather 
IS  bright.  They  must  have  strict  attention  in 
this  respect,  as  they  are  very  subject  to  red 
spider.  Do  not  give  too  high  a  temperature,  for 
a  start  -t.o"  to  50°  being  sufficient  until  the  turn 
of  the  j'ear.  Unless  specially  wanted  there  is 
not  nuich  profit  in  starting  Strawberries  until 
after  the  New  Year,  as  the  earlier  batches 
generally  give  a  poor  return. 

Kitchen  Garden. 
When  the  weather  permits  manure  should  be 
wheeled  on  to  vacant  ground  in  readiness  for 
digging  and  trenching.  In  doing  this  one  should 
have  some  plan  for  next  3car's  cropping,  and 
thus  cultivate  and  manure  the  ground  according 
to  the  requirements  of  the  dififerent  crops.  Thus 
ground  for  roots  such  as  Carrots,  Beetroot  and 
Salsify  should  be  manured  and  dug  or  trenched 
a  long  time  in  advance  of  cropping,  as  recently 
manured  ground  causes  them  to  fork  badly. 
Kitchen  garden  paths  may  be  broken  up  and 
remade  if  necessary.  Relay  Box  edgings  during 
open  weather  ;  but  in  the   kitchen  garden  stone 


edgings  are  much   to  be  preferred,  as  they  save 
much  work  in  keeping,  and  do  not  harbour  slugs 
like  the  Box.    Or,  if  desired,  they  may  be  prettily 
furnished  with  Pinks,  mossy  Saxifraga,  &c. 
Plants  Under  Glass. 

Boimtrdkis. — The  earliest  batch  is  now  past 
their  best,  and  should  be  removed  to  a  cool,  airy 
house  and  kept  fairly  dry,  gradually  withholding 
water  to  assist  in  ripening  the  wood. 

CHvias.  —Introduce  a  batch  into  a  warm  house, 
where  they  will  soon  tlirow  up  flowers.  Tlie 
others  in  a  cool  house  should  be  kept  fairly  dry, 
but  care  must  be  exercised  in  this  respect,  as 
they  Avill  suffer  if  kept  too  dry. 

Cttmh'rs  in  Stoves  ami  Gr<( nhonses. — Untie, 
prune  and  clean  these.  AUamandas,  Cleroden- 
drons  and  Bougainvilleas  sliould  be  kept  dry. 
and  where  growing  in  pots  may  be  parth'  pruned 
and  stood  close  together.         .T.  Coctts. 

(Gardener  to  Sir  T.  Dyke  Acland,  Bart. ) 

Killerton  Gardens,  Devon. 


FOR    THE    NORTH   AND    NORTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 
Chrysanthemums.- -Preparations  must  now  be 
made  for  putting  in  cuttings.  A  frame  or  hand- 
light  placed  inside  a  house  liaving  a  night 
temperature  of  45"  to  .">0°  will  be  suitable  for 
rooting  them  in.  Use  a  soil  compost  of  three 
parts  loam,  one  part  leaf-mould,  with  plenty  of 
sand.  Select  cuttings  aljout  3  inches  in  length 
from  round  the  base  of  the  stem,  inserting  one 
cutting  in  a  'il-inch  size  pot  or  four  in  a  S-J-inch 
size.  Water  in  after  inserting,  then  give  air  to 
the  frame  every  morning  to  counteract  the  excess 
of  moisture. 

Bonvardias  that  have  ceased  to  be  efl'ective 
sliould  be  placed  in  a  cool  and  dry  house  to 
ensure  thorough  ripening  of  the  wood.  •  Gradually 
withhold  water  and  keep  the  plants  dry  at  the 
root  until  uhe  end  of  January. 

Pe/ar'/onitnns. — Give  a  mininium  atmospheric 
temperature  of  4.5°  at  night,  witli  a  rise  of  5"  by 
day,  occasional  gentle  fumigations  being  given 
to  keep  aphis  in  check. 

Fruits  Under  Glass. 
Succession  Peach  Houses. — Successional  trees, 
the  forcing  of  which  is  to  begin  with  the  New 
^'ear,  should  receive  any  necessary  pruning  and 
cleaning.  J^xamine  the  borders,  and  if  at  all  dry 
give  a  thorough  watering.  In  most  cases  the 
borders  will  need  a  rich  top-dressing,  and 
any  further  additions  or  alterations  should  be 
accomplished  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 
The  trees  should  be  placed  in  position  on  the 
trellis  and  tied  before  the  borders  are  attended 
to,  after  which  carefidly  remove  the  old  surface 
soil,  replacing  with  good  loam  enriched  with  a 
good  fertiliser.  Keep  the  ventilators  ojien  so 
that  the  trees  may  have  as  long  a  period  of  rest 
as  is  possible.  Later  houses  should  be  taken  in 
h.md  as  occasion  offers,  cleansing  the  trees,  lime- 
washing  the  walls  and  top-dressing  the  borders. 
Keep  the  trees  fully  exposed. 

Hardy  Fruit. 
G/eaiisiiig. — The  cleansing  of  the  bark  of  hardy 
fruit  trees  should  be  done  after  all  pruning  and 
tying  has  been  completed,  but  before  the  trees 
show  signs  of  starting  in  the  spring.  The  easiest 
method  is  to  spray  with  a  caustic  solution,  the 
materials  for  the  preparation  being  lib.  of  ground 
caustic  soda  (Greenbank's  UH  per  cent. )  and  the 
same  amount  of  crude  commercial  potash, 
dissolving  each  separately'  in  warm  water  in 
wooden  vessels,  afterwards  putting  them  together 
into  10  gallons  of  rain  water.  For  Peach, 
Nectarine,  Cherry  and  Apricot  trees  this  will  be 
safe  and  effective,  but  for  Apple  and  Pear  trees 
the  addition  of  half  a  pound  of  soft  soap  dissolved 
in  hot  water  and  added  to  the  above  quantity  is 
desirable.  This  solution  will  burn,  so  take  the 
precaution   of   wearing   gloves  and  old   clothes. 


The  best  means  of  applying  the  liquid  is  to  u.se 
a  knapsack  sprayer  or  a  hand  syringe  with  a 
spraying  nozzle  for  a  small  number  of  trees. 
Trees  badly  infested  with  moss  and  lichen  will 
need  to  be  gone  over  twice. 

Flower    Garden. 

Deciduous  Shrubs  left  unprunedafter  the  flower- 
ing period  may  now  be  attended  to.  As  the 
majority  flower  on  the  previous  year's  growth, 
the  object  should  be  to  thin  out  weakly,  tangled 
and  unripe  wood,  retaining  firm,  well  ripened 
shoots. 

Carnations. — Keep  reserve  plants  growing  in 
frames  clean,  and  ventilate  freely  on  all  favour- 
able occasions,  otherwise  rust  and  spot  may 
attack  them.  Keep  the  plants  on  the  dry  side. 
Give  air  to  cuttings  of  Calceolarias,  Violas, 
Phloxes,  Pentstemons,  &c.,  each  day  when  the 
weather  is  favourable.  Calceolarias  nmst  be 
kept  safe  from  frost  by  a  sufficient  covering  during 
severe  weather. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Early  Potatoes  in  Fr<nnes. — Where  these  are 
cultivated  in  frames  the  tubers  of  early  forcing 
varieties  should  be  placed  in  boxes  in  a  green- 
house or  other  warm  house.  Keep  close  to  the 
glass  in  order  that  the  sprouts  may  come  away 
strongly.  Thin  out  to  two  on  each  tuber,  and 
allow  them  to  grow  until  2  inches  in  length,  when 
they  may  be  planted  on  a  hot-bed,  previously' 
prepared  so  that  the  first  violent  heat  has 
subsided.  A  great  depth  of  soil  is  not  required, 
as  it  can  be  added  as  required  for  earthing  up. 
W.  H.  Lambert. 
(Gardener  to  Earl  Grey. ) 

Ffowick,  Northumberland. 
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WE  in\'ite  our  readers  to  send  us 
anything  of  special  beauty  and 
interest  for  our  table,  as  by 
this  means  many  rare  and 
interesting  plants  become  more 
widely  known.  We  hope,  too, 
that  a  short  cultural  note  mil  accompany  the 
flower,  so  as  to  make  a  notice  of  it  more  instruc- 
tive to  those  who  may  wish  to  grow  it.  We 
welcome  anything  from  the  garden,  whether  fruit, 
tree,  shrub.  Orchid,  or  hardy  flower,  and  they 
should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor,  20,  Tavistock 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


C-ESALPINIA  PULCHERRIMA. 
Mrs.  Wakeman  -  Newport  of  Sandbourne, 
Bewdley,  sends  flowers  of  this  interesting  plant. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  wonderful  orange  yellow- 
colour,  with  long  crimson  stamens,  and  the  fresh 
green  Acacia-like  foliage  also  adds  greatly  to  its 
beauty.  Our  correspondent  truly  says  :  "I 
believe  this  is  not  a  commonly-grown  plant.  The 
tree  is  planted  out  in  a  stove-house  here,  and 
was  kindly  given  me  liy  the  Director  of  Kew 
(iardens  last  year  as  a  small  plant  :  it  is  now 
about  1"2  feet  high  and  has  several  sprays  of 
blossom." 

The  Climbing  Dahlia. 
Mr.  R.  Dean,  The  Gardens,  Audleys  Wood, 
Basingstoke,  sends  flowers  of  the  beautiful 
Hidalgoa  Wercklei,  with  the  following  interesting 
note  :  "In  the  early  part  of  the  past  summer  a 
plant  of  the  'Climbing  Dahlia'  (Hidalgoa 
Wercklei )  was  planted  out  against  a  south  wall 
in  the  garden  here.  The  plant  made  considerable 
growth,  but  did  not  bloom  or  show  flower-buds 
till  quite  late  in  the  season,  too  late  for  the 
flowers  to  open  ;  but  one  rambling  shoot  found 
its  waj'  through  a  crevice  between  the  wall  and 
the  woodwork  of  an  adjacent  greenhouse,  where 
its  flower-buds  developed  considerably  more  than 
those  in  the  open  air.  This  suggested  the  idea 
of  introducing  more  shoots  into  the  house,  which 
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was  done  about  a  month  ago  by  taking  out  a 
pane  of  glass,  cutting  a  corner  oft'  and  reinserting 
it,  after  taking  as  much  of  the  plant  as  possible 
through  the  aperture,  that  left  outside  being 
covered  up  for  protection  against  frost.  The 
plant  is  now  blooming,  its  brilliant  scarlet 
flowers,  resembling  those  of  a  single  Dahlia, 
being  produced  on  stiff,  slender  stems,  and  are 
of  great  value  for  decorative  purposes. " 

The  Winter-flowerino  Gladiohts. 
From  The  Gardens,  Bryrapton  House,  Yeovil, 
Mr.  W.  Hobliy  sends  a  bunch  of  the  bright 
flowers  of  Schizostylis  coccinea,  commonly  called 
the  Winter-flo«ering  Gladiolus.  Our  correspon- 
dent writes  :  "This  is  a  flower  which  ought  to 
be  more  generally  grown,  coming  as  it  does  at  a 
time  of  year  when  flowers,  and  especially  red 
ones,  are  so  scarce.  It  is  growing  here  along- 
side a  gravel"  path  in  a  Rose  border,  and  never 
has  any  special  attention. " 

A  Lady's  Slipper  (Cypripedium  instgne). 

Mr.  Field,  Ashwellthorpe  Gardens,  Norwich, 
sends  e.^oellent  flowers  of  this  well  -  known 
Cj^ripedium  with  the  following  note  :  "  I  am 
sending  for  your  table  flowers  of  this  interesting 
old  Orchid.  I  often  think  what  a  wealth  of 
bloom  might  be  obtained  in  gardens  at  this  dull 
period  of  the  year,  when  flowers  for  the  dinner- 
table  and  house  decoration  are  so  scarce,  if  only 
a  few  of  these  easily-cultivated  plants  were 
grown.  They  are  not  particular  as  to  temperature, 
as  they  will  grow  in  a  pit  if  the  temperature  is 
kept  above  freezing  point,  or  they  will  bear  the 
heat  of  the  East  Indian  house  with  impunity. 
The  plants  from  which  the  flowers  sent  were 
cut  are  growing  in  an  ordinary  brick  pit  where 
the  temperature  often  falls  below  40°.  This  is  a 
splendid  old  winter-flowering  plant,  its  waxy 
flowers  lasting  from  six  to  eight  weeks." 


"Violets  from  Cornwall. 
Mr.  "Weeks,  gardener  to  Colonel  Hext,  Tredethy , 
Bodmin,  Cornwall,  sends  five  varieties  of  Violets 
with  the  following  note  :  "  Our  plants  are  culti- 
vated in  just  the  same  manner  as  has  been  so 
often  described  in  The  Garden.  They  are  all 
grown  from  cuttings. "  Our  correspondent  sends 
the  following  varieties  :  Marie  Louise,  which  is 
too  well  known  to  need  describing,  but  the  colour 
in  this  case  is  exceptionally  rich  ;  the  double 
white  Comte  Brazza,  Mrs.  .J.  J.  Astor,  the 
Neapolitan  Violet  and  Lady  Hume  Campbell. 
The  great  point  about  these  flowers  is  their 
remarkable  colour  and  size. 


A    Seedling    from   Begonia   Gloire    de 
Lorraine. 

From  Mr.  P.  Clapham,  gardener  to  E. 
Woodhouse,  Esq.,  Brookleigh,  Calverly,  near 
Leeds,  we  have  received  flowers  and  leaves  of  a 
very  handsome  Begonia,  whose  history  is  thus 
told  by  our  correspondent :  "  I  am  sending  for 
your  table  a  few  sprays  of  a  seedling  from 
Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine.  It  was  raised  three 
years  ago,  and  it  has  kept  its  character  since. 
As  you  will  at  once  see,  the  blooms  are  much 
larger,  and  the  leaves  thicker  in  texture,  while 
the  stems  are  much  stronger  than  those  of  the 
parent.  As  for  cut  bloom,  it  is  far  ahead  of  the 
type,  standing  up  much  better.  Plants  in  8-inch 
pots  are  verj'  fine  ;  in  some  cases  they  are  4  feet 
high  and  broad  in  proportion.  I  find  that  it 
requires  much  more  pot  room  than  its  parent, 
being  a  considerably  stronger  grower.  It  comes 
into  bloom  about  six  weeks  later  than  the  other. 
The  enclosed  sprays  are  taken  from  a  leading 
shoot.  I  have  cut  some  of  the  main  shoots 
IS  inches  long  from  base  to  apex  and  perfect  in 
shape."  Our  correspondent  leaves  us  little  to 
say  concerning  this  handsome  seedling  Begonia, 
which  we  regard  as  a  decided  acquisition.  Being 
so  superior  it  should  in  time  to  a  great  extent 
•supersede  the  original  kind,  especially  where 
large  plants  are  required  for  decorations. 
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RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answers.— r/ig  Editor  intends 
to  make  The  Garden  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire 
assistance,  no  matter  ivkat  the  branch  of  gardening  may 
be,  and  with  that  object  ivxll  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
*^ Answers  to  Correspondents"  coltimn.  All  communica- 
tions  shmtld  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Ihe 
Garden,  so,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W.C.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the 
paper.  When  mere  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should 
be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


FLOWER    GARDEN, 
Winter-flowering  Irises  {S.  C.  S.). 

Irises  such  as  I.  alata  and  other  bulbs  grown  and 
flowered  in  the  fibre  would  be  of  little  use  the 
next  year,  and,  as  a  rule,  fail  to  develop  a  good 
bulb  as  the  result  of  the  growth.  The  growing 
of  these  bulbous  plants  in  fibre  resolves  itself 
into  a  matter  of  convenience  for  the  most  part 
and  is  more  serviceable  for  the  sitting  or  drawing- 
room,  where  art  pottery  is  most  frequent.  But 
the  bulbs  so  grown  merely  produce  the  flowers 
that  they  contain,  the  material  and  the  con- 
ditions of  growth  being  unfavourable  to  the 
production  of  a  new  bulb.  In  a  favoured  localit}' 
like  that  from  which  you  write  it  is  possible  that 
the  Iris  named  would  recover  in  time  if  planted 
in  a  very  hot  and  sunny  position,  this  remark 
applying  equally  to  other  bulbs  grown  in  the 
same  way. 

To  destroy  Clover  on  lawn  (/.  P.  S. ). 

We  have  looked  up  some  authorities  on  the 
question  of  Clover  growth  and  they  all  agree  that 
an  application  of  lime  or  phosphates  in  the  way 
of  basic  slag  favours  the  growth  of  Clover,  and 
therefore  it  would  be  scarcely  reasonable  to 
expect  that  an  application  of  basic  slag  would 
help  to  eradicate  Clover  from  the  lawn.  Clover  is 
found  in  greater  abundance  on  lime-stone  and 
chalky  soils  than  any  other  and  is  seldom  or  ever 
seen  growing  in  damp  or  sour  soils.  The  best 
way  of  getting  rid  of  Clover  on  a  lawn,  we  think, 
is  by  forking  the  plants  up  by  the  roots,  and  the 
best  time  to  do  this  is  towards  the  end  of  March. 
After  they  have  been  cleared,  apply  a  dressing  of 
fairly  rich  garden  soil  to  the  bare  patches,  forking 
it  in  about  6  inches  deep.  The  first  week  in 
April  (after  pressing  the  dug-up  soil  firmly)  sow 
the  bare  parts  liberally  with  ."^eed  of  the  Meadow 
Grass  (Poa  nemoralis  sempervirens),  well  rolling 
it  in  and  choosing  a  dry,  calm  day  for  the  work. 

Plants  for  paved  walk  {L.  Stewart). 

The  more  simple  way  will  be  to  introduce  the 
plants  by  means  of  seeds  sown  in  the  crevices  or 
between  the  joints  of  the  stones.  What  j'ou 
may  employ  depends  not  a  little  upon  the  size  of 
the  paths,  their  position  and  how  much  they  are 
used.  If  the  centre  of  the  path  is  much  in  use, 
the  sides  could  be  planted  more  freely.  The  best 
plan  to  adopt,  whether  seeds  or  small  plants  are 
introduced,  will  be  to  rake  out  the  joints  with  a 
strong  iron  hook  and  fill  in  with  sandy  soil  and 
old  mortar  or  sandstone  finely  broken,  sowing 
the  seeds  or  inserting  the  plants  in  this  soil. 
The  best  things  to  sow  are  the  Aubrietiis,  Erinus 
alpinus  and  its  variety  albus,  Linaria  pilosa. 
Lychnis  Lagasca;,  Draba  aizoides,  several  of  the 
alpine  Pinks,  Veronica  repens,  Armeria  alpina, 
Myosotis  alpestris  and  Gentiana  verna,  seeds  or 
plants,  the  latter  preferred.  The  best  things  to 
plant  are  Campanula  pumila,  C.  p.  alba,  C. 
puUa,  C.  muralis  and  Erodium  Reichardi ;  or 
from  seeds,  Saxifraga  sancta,  S.  apiculata,  S. 
muscoides  atropurpurea,  S.  aizoon,  S.  Whitlavi, 
S.  umbrosa,  S.  Geum,  Sedum  hispanicum  var. 
glaucum,  S.  Lydium,  Silene  alpestris,  Semper- 
vivum    arachnoideum.   Arenaria    balearica.    &e. 


Auriculas  and  Anemone  Pulsatilla,  if  not  too 
large,  may  also  be  introduced  by  means  of  seeds 
or  plants.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  very  thinly, 
and  the  plants,  when  inserted,  should  be  reduced 
to  quite  small  bits,  so  long  as  these  have  root- 
fibres  attached.  The  planting  may  be  done  at 
leisure  between  now  and  March  ;  the  seeds 
should  be  sown  not  later  than  .lanuar}'  next. 

Creepeps  for  south  front  of  house  In 
Hampshipe  (.Ifar(Aa)— Budrtleia  asiatica,  Ceam.thus 
veitchiamis.Ca^salpinia  japonica.  Cassia  laivigata,  Clematis 
indivisa  loliata,  .Tasminum  priniulinum,  Lathyrus  pubes- 
cens,  Lonitera  etrusca  superba,  .Mandevilla  suaveolens, 
Sollya  heterophylla,  Tecoma  grandiflora  and  Trachelos- 
pernium  jasminoides.  The  Uiosnia  would  no  doubt  live 
outside,  but,  being  naturally  dwait-growing,  is  not  suit- 
able for  growing  on  the  wall  of  a  dwelling-house. 

Devil's  Weed  (ir.  B.  Jf.).— The  weed  is  one  of  the 
most  troublesome  of  garden  pests,  and  can  only  be 
exterminated  by  persistent  working  at  it.  It  is  one  of 
many  which  form  "nodes"  or  "eyes"  on  every  scrap  of 
root-flbre ;  these  presently  grow  into  plants  that  render 
its  destruction  or  complete  extirpation  well  nigh  im- 
possible, nigging  and  hand-picking  out  the  roots  is  the 
only  thing  we  know,  as  owing  to  its  deep  rooting  no 
ordinary  means  are  of  use.  The  brittle  nature  of  the 
roots  renders  the  task  still  more  difficult. 

Tree  Lupines  (A.  D.  i.).— We  should  not  prune 
these  plants  beyond  removing  the  very  soft  side  growths  a 
little.  The  plants  you  name  would  harmonise  fairly  well 
in  jour  proposed  blue  bed.  excepting  Betonia  grandiflora, 
which  is  pink.  Instead  of  Viola  William  Niel,  which  is 
pale  rose  in  colour,  try  Councillor  Walters  or  True  Blue. 
You  would  do  well  to  plant  in  this  bed  the  very  beautiful 
Veronica  subsessilis,  Eryngium  oliverianum,  Aster  amellus 
Bessarabicus,  Ai|uilegia  Stuarti,  Platycodon  grandiflora, 
Linum  Narbonense  and  Phlox  Le  Hahdi. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 
Ten    large    Japanese    Chrysan- 

tliemums  (./.  /".).— It  is  rather  difficult  to 
name  ten  large  Chrysanthemums  that  are  easily 
grown,  as  it  is  not  usual  to  find  these  two 
characteristics  combined  in  one  plant.  However, 
we  can  recommend  the  following  varieties  ;  F.  S. 
Vallis,  a  large  refined  .lapanese  bloom  of  drooping 
form,  colour  canary  yellow  ;  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller, 
a  .Japanese  incurved,  pure  white  ;  Leigh  Park 
Wonder,  an  immense  full  .Japanese  bloom,  colour 
deep  crimson  :  Henry  Perkins,  a  very  large  flower 
of  drooping  form,  colour  crimson  on  golden 
yellow  ground  ;  General  Hutton.  a  consistently 
good  flower,  colour  yellow,  shaded  bronze  ;  Lady 
Conyers,  large  .Japanese  incurved,  colour  rosy 
pink  ;  Lady  Hopetoun,  a  beautiful  flower  of  a 
mauve-pink  colour  ;  Mrs.  Barkley,  an  enormous 
bloom  of  .Japanese  incurved  form,  colour  rosy 
mauve  ;  Miss  Elsie  Fulton,  pure  white  .Japanese 
incurved  of  charming  form  ;  and  Mrs.  H.  Barnes, 
an  old  rosy  terra  -  cotta  flo«-er.  Assuming 
you  are  desirous  of  growing  the  above-named 
sorts  from  a  second  crown  bud  selection,  we 
would  advise  you  to  pinch  the  plants  finally 
during  the  last  week  in  June,  preferably  early  in 
the  week.  The  soil  you  describe  for  the 
final  potting  would,  doubtless,  do  very  well,  but 
we  prefer  the  following  :  Four  parts  good  fibrous 
loam  broken  up  roughly,  one  part  leaf-mould, 
one  part  horse  manure  prepared  as  for  a  Mush- 
room bed,  a  liberal  dusting  of  wood  ashes  or 
crushed  charcoal,  or  failing  either  of  the  last- 
mentioned  ingredients  use  crushed  oyster  shells 
in  the  same  proportion.  To  every  bushel  of  the 
soil  add  a  5-inch  potful  of  any  well  known  and 
approved  fertiliser,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
coarse  silver  sand  or  road  grit  to  keep  the  com- 
post open  and  porous.  Mix  these  ingredients 
thorough!}'  well  before  they  are  used. 

Chrysanthemum  sporting  (B.  B.). 

We  are  much  interested  in  the  description  of  the 
sport  that  has  appeared  on  your  white  single- 
flowered  Chr3'santhemum,  and  if  the  j'ellow 
flower  of  the  sport  is  a  good  one  and  the  tone  of 
colour  clear,  rich  or  pleasing,  yoii  should  do  your 
best  to  save  it.  We  do  not  think  you  "will 
succeed  in  perpetuating  the  sport  by  saving  the 
seed,  as  variations  of  colour  and  form  are  sure  to 
be  seen  in  the  resulting  seedlings,  should  you 
succeed  in  saving  any  seed  at  all.  A  fairly  warm 
greenhouse  is  necessary  and  the  air  shordd  be 
fairly  dry  if  you  are  to  succeed   in  saving  seed. 
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Damp  and  insect  pests  (green  fly  generally)  are 
the  two  pests  you  have  most  to  fear,  and  if  you 
overcome  these,  there  is  every  reason  for  believing 
good  seed  will  be  ultimately  secured.  Why  do 
you  not  try  and  "  fix  "  the  sport  ?  This  may  be 
done  by  removing  all  growths  bearing  the  white 
flowers  peculiar  to  the  original  plant  and  then 
taking  the  plant  with  the  shoots  bearing  the 
sport  and  placing  it  on  its  side  on  the  greenhouse 
bench,  at  the  same  time  embedding  the  sportive 
shoots  in  some  light  and  gritty  soil.  If  left  in 
this  position  and  the  soil  kept  just  moist — not 
wet — fresh  young  shoots  will  result  in  the  axils  of 
the  leaves  of  the  branch  or  growth  embedded, 
and  if  these  be  detached  with  a  sharp  knife  when 
they  are  about  3  inches  in  length  they  will  make 
desirable  cuttings.  These  cuttings  should  be 
propagated  in  the  usual  manner,  and,  when 
rootetT,  grown  on  in  the  best  possible  fashion. 
When  the  flowering  season  again  comes  round 
there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  resulting 
flowers  will  be  yellow  like  the  original  sport,  and 
the  sport  in  this  way  become  "fixed."  This  is 
a  very  simple  means  of  saving  the  beautiful 
flower  you  have  desciibed.  and  we  suggest  you 
try  to  save  the  sport  rather  than  trust  to  the 
process  of  seed  saving. 

Damage  to  Cactus  (E. ./.  n.  /.).— We  think  that 
your  Cactus  has  been  attacked  by  slugs  or  cockroaches 
when  the  shoots  were  young  and  succulent,  and  though 
the  injury  was  at  first  small  the  disfiguring  blotches 
increased  in  size  as  the  shoots  grew. 

Cllmbeps  for  large  consepvatopy  (Jfa»'*o). 
There  are  few  greenhouse  climbers  that  flower  in  winter 
and  early  spring.  The  following  are  useful  climbers  which 
flower  in  winter,  but  none  of  them  have  any  particular 
claim  for  fragrance  :  Abutilon  Golden  Fleece,  Oestrum 
aurantiaca  and  C.  elegans,  Lantana  salvirefolia  (L. 
deiicatissima),  Lapageria  rosea  and  var.  alba,  Manettia 
bicolor  and  Senecio  canalipes. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 
Roses  for  hedge  (F.  M.   Wild).— 'We 

take  it  that  a  height  of  some  5  feet  to  li  feet 
would  be  about  the  thing.  For  such  a  screen  the 
beautiful  wichuraiana  Roses  are  suitable.  You 
should  put  down  a  few  Oak  posts  about  8  feet  to 
10  feet  apart  and  strain  some  .stout  wire  in 
parallel  lines  about  a  foot  apart  up  to  the  height 
desired.  Plant  well-developed  specimen.s,  say, 
from  5  feet  to  7  feet  high,  and  you  will  obtain  a 
quick  effect  the  first  year.  Such  sorts  as  Dorothy 
Perkins,  Lady  Gay,  Hiawatha,  Alberic  Barbier, 
Elisa  Robichon,  PMmond  Proust,  Jersey  Beauty, 
(iardenia,  Manda's  Triumph,  wichuraiana  rubra. 
Pink  Pearl,  alba  rubifolia,  R^n^  Andre,  Paul 
Transon  and  Sweetheart  are  all  first-rate.  The 
multiflora,  Ayrshire  and  semperviren  groups  are 
also  most  useful.  These  are  rather  more  rigid 
in  their  growth.  A  few  of  the  best  are  Blush 
Rambler,  Philadelphia  Rambler,  Mrs.  F.  W. 
Flight,  Rubin,  F(51icit<'  Perpt^tue,  Flora,  Bennett's 
Seedling  and  Aglaia.  The  rugosas.  such  as 
Conrad  F.  Meyer,  make  tall  thick  hedges,  so 
also  do  the  Penzance  Briars,  the  best  and  most 
brilliant  being  Anne  of  (ieierstein. 

Roses  in  pots  for  cold  green- 
house (-4.  C.  iJ.).— The  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and 
such  Hybrid  Teas  as  have  a  closer  affinity  to  the 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  than  to  the  Tea-scented  are 
the  best  to  grow  in  greenhouses  or  pits  where 
little  or  no  heat  can  be  given.  A  selection  of  the 
best  sorts  are :  Caroline  Testout,  Frau  Karl 
Druscbki,  La  France,  Ulrieh  Brunner,  Captain 
Hayward,  Mrs.  .John  Laing,  Grace  Darling,  Mme. 
Abel  Chatena}',  Mme.  Ravary,  Marquise  Litta, 
Pharisaer,  White  Lad}',  Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman 
Crawford,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Commandant  Felix 
Faure,  Louis  van  Houtte,  Magna  Charta  and 
Suzanne  M.  Rodocanaehi.  We  should  advise 
you  to  procure  these  established  in  8-iueh  pots. 
You  could  pot  up  plants  yourself  from  the  open 
ground  if  preferred.  It  would  not  be  too  late  to 
do  this,  but  if  you  decide  to  do  so  the  plants 
should  be  kept  outdoors  for  five  or  six  weeks, 
protected,  of  course,  against  severe  frost.  Towards 
the  end  of  .January  they  could  be  brought  into 


the  greenhouse  and  pruned,  and  they  would 
bloom  about  April.  Do  not  attempt  to  grow 
them  in  anything  less  than  7-ineh  or  8-ineh 
pots. 

Diseased  gpovrth  upon  Gpuss  an  Teplltz 
(C.  7'.).--your  plant  is  attacked  with  a  disease  known  as 
Rose  tumour  (Bitryosphceria  diplodia).  It  is  developed 
beneath  the  bark,  and  there  is  no  known  cure.  We  can 
only  advise  you  to  prune  past  the  diseased  part,  and  this 
should  be  done  at  once,  taking  care  to  burn  the  growths. 
You  need  not  fear  any  contagious  effect  from  the  one  or 
two  plants  you  have  affected,  because  this  disease  is  to  be 
found  in  most  gardens,  although  frequently  unnoticed. 
Where  at  all  prevalent  hard  pruning  is  the  best  remedy. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 
Wintering:  Seakale   (A.  B.  C.).— If 

your  Seakale  roots  are  old  and  few,  tliey  will 
not  be  worth  the  trouble  of  lifting.  Your  best 
course  in  such  a  case  will  be  to  place  large  flower- 
pots or  air-tight  bo.xes  or  even  baskets  upside 
down  over  the  .Seakale  crowns,  then  cover  those 
thickly  with  long  manure  and  leaves  to  exclude 
light  and  air.  It  will  be  soon  enough  to  do  that 
in  the  month  of  January.  Growth  later  will 
follow,  and  when  the  stems  of  the  leaves  are 
7  inches  to  8  inches  long  the  heads  should  be  cut 
off,  washed  and  cooked  for  eating.  Manure  and 
leaves  first  put  on  outdoors  may  give  a  little 
\\armth,  b>it  it  soon  subsides  and  the  whole  is 
cold,  hence  it  would  probably  be  March  before  the 
heads  would  be  fit  to  cut,  and  you  would  have 
to  look  occasionally  to  see  how  growth  proceeded. 
Were  the  roots  younger  then  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  had  died  off  you  could  lift  them  carefully, 
trim  otf  from  them  hard  all  side  roots,  and, 
cutting  those  pieces  into  lengths  of  5  inches,  lay 
them  in  thickly,  thick  end  upwards,  for  the 
present,  planting  them  out  in  trenched  and 
manured  soil  in  March  in  rows  20  inches  apart  to 
make  plants  for  next  year.  The  old  plants  with 
crowns  can  be  put  thickly  into  soil  in  a  dark  place 
to  blanch  their  heads. 

Celepy  bolting  {Armitage  Ledgard).  —The  cause  of 
Celery  bolting  nine  times  out  of  ten  is  dryness  at  the  root 
in  summer,  the  check  caused  by  the  drought  throwing  the 
plant  prematurely  into  bloom.  Too  early  sowing  is  some- 
times the  cause.  Celery  loves  plenty  of  water  while 
growing,  and,  if  it  gets  it,  it  will  seldom  or  ever  bolt. 


ORCHIDS. 
Oncidium  kramerianum    (V"")  — 

This  is  essentiallj'  a  stove  plant  and  requires  a 
liberal  amount  of  atmospheric  moisture,  while 
the  roots  must  at  no  time  be  allowed  to  become 
dry.  When  watered  give  sufficient  to  wet  the 
whole  thoroughly.  Y'ou  did  quite  right  to  keep 
the  sphagnum  moss  green,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  roots  should  have  been  watered  also.  If  kept 
very  dry  at  the  roots,  the  splitting  of  the  leaf 
and  the  spots  thereon  are,  in  all  probability, 
caused  by  this  :  but  another  possible  cause  of  the 
spots  is  drip  from  the  roof.  The  condensed 
moisture  which  forms  on  the  glass  is  naturallj- 
much  colder  than  the  temperature  of  the  house, 
and  when  it  falls  on  a  leaf  is  apt  to  chill  it 
through.  Though  this  Oncidium  needs  a  good 
light  position,  if  close  to  the  roof  glass,  as  yours  is, 
it  is  particularly  liable  to  fluctuations  of  tempera- 
ture, and  this  of  course  aft'ects  the  foliage.  We 
have  frequently  seen  this  growing  w  ell  in  a  moist 
stove  associated  with  a  miscellaneous  collection 
of  the  general  run  of  stove  plants,  and  receiving 
just  the  same  attention  as  they.  When  it 
flowers-  and  the  bloom  is  faded  the  spike  must 
not  be  cut  otf,  as  other  blooms  will  develop 
from  its  apex.  The  temperature  you  give  as  that 
of  the  structure  in  which  the  plant  is  growing 
is  correct. 

Calanthe  vestita  failing  (C.  D.  r.).-Wehave 
submitted  your  Calanthes  to  a  successful  cultivator  of 
these  beautiful  plants,  and  liis  opinion  is  that  au  excess 
of  moisture  i  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  When  growth  is 
completed  they  need  to  be  kept  quite  dry ;  even  a  moist 
atmosphere  with«)ut  water  at  the  roots  may  prove  too 
much  for  them.  Again,  though  it  is  necessary  to  water 
them  when  they  show  signs  of  starting  into  growth,  this 
must  be  done  in  a  veiy  systematic  manner,  as  they  do  not 


all  commence  to  grow  at  the  same  time.  For  this  reason 
it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  some  individuals  dry  for  a 
longer  time  than  others. 

Opchids    fop     tempepatupe     about     50° 

(J.  E.  5.).— The  following  Orchids  will  succeed  in  the 
temperature  named  by  you,  viz.,  .'iO°  to  55°:  Ada 
aurantiaca,  Cattleya  citrina,  Cjelogyne  cristata.  Gym- 
bidium  eburneum,  G.  lowianum,  Cypripedium  Boxallii, 
C.  insigne,  C.  venustum,  Dendrobium  infundihulum, 
L.'elia  albida,  L  anceps,  Lycaste  .Skinnerii,  Masde- 
vallias  of  sorts,  Odontoglossums  of  sorts,  Oncidium 
crispum,  0.  Forbesii,  0.  raacranthum,  0.  marshallianum, 
0.  varicosura  and  Zygopetalum  ilackayii.  The  tempera- 
ture would  not  be  much  too  high  for  flowering  Chrysan- 
themums, but  the  atmospheric  moisture  necessary  for 
successful  Orchid  culture  is  not  favourable  for  the  keeping 
of  the  flowers,  as  Chrysanthemums  need  a  light,  buoyant 
atmosphere. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Propagator  ovep  boiler  (George  P.  Lee).— 11 
the  heat  on  top  of  the  boiler  is  not  too  great,  it  should 
be  a  suitable  place  for  the  propagator.  X  tank  will  be 
absolutely  necessary,  otherwise  the  heat  will  be  so  lacking 
in  moisture  that  the  cuttings  will  shrivel.  The  tank 
itself  may  be  6  inches  deep,  and  it  must  be  covered  with 
perforated  zinc  in  order  to  allow  the  moisture  to  escape. 
On  the  zinc  may  be  placed  3  inches  or  4  inches  of  Cocoanut 
fibre  If  the  propagator  is  made  1  foot  high  at  the  back 
and  10  inches  at  the  front,  the  glass  that  covers  it  will 
slope  sufficiently  to  carry  off  any  condensed  moisture. 
With  the  4  inches  of  fibre  in  the  bottom  this  will  leave  for 
the  pots  of  cuttings,  even  if  they  are  stood  on  the  surface, 
a  space  of  8  inches  at  the  back  and  G  inches  at  the  front. 

Names  of  plants.— .4.  Jamen. — Crataegus  coccinea. 
F.  H.  White. — Crataegus  mexicana. 

Names    of   fpuit.  —  W.    L  —Pear   Seckle. A. 

Dymott.—l^  Cornish  Gillittower  ;  -2,  Pickering's  .Seedling; 

3,  Lewis's    Incomparable. G.   Simvkins. — 1,  Brown 

Beurr6  ;  2,  Doyenne  du  Gomice ;  3,  Marie  Louise  d'Uccle; 

4,  Beurre  Clairgeau  ;  b,  quite  rotten  when  received ;  (i, 
Beurr^  Bosc. 


SOCIETIES. 

ENFIELD    HIGHWAY     AND     DISTRICT     CHRVSAN- 
THEMUar. 

This  is  certaiuly  one  of  the  most  flourishing  in  the  Home 
Counties.  Founded  ten  years  ago  by  a  few  of  the  employes 
of  the  Royal  Small  Arms  Factory,  Enileld  Lock,  the  society 
has  grown  in  a  most  remarkable  way.  The  first  exhibition 
was  held  in  a  hall  in  Enfield  Highway,  and  so  successful 
was  it  that  in  a  few  yep.is"  time  they  had  to  move  into  a 
larger  hall.  They  again  had  to  move  in  a  year  or  two,  and 
now  have  their  home  in  the  Council  Schools,  Chesterfield 
Road,  Enfield  Lock,  where  there  is  plenty  of  room  in  the 
spacious  central  hall,  large  class-rooms  and  corridors. 
The  show  just  held  was  the  most  successful  in  the  history 
of  the  society,  the  number  of  exhibits  totalling  389.  Of 
course,  the  show  is  not  confined  to  amateurs  ;  the  gar- 
deners of  the  neighbourhood  are  catered  for ;  but  the 
amateur  growers  are  still  the  backbone  of  the  society.  To 
show  that  they  can  and  do  reach  a  high  standard,  the 
amateurs  gain  many  prizes  at  the  London  shows,  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  Alexandra  Palace  and  elsewhere,  while 
the  winner  of  the  Bowles  Challenge  Cup  in  the  gardeners' 
section— Mr.  R.  Weir— last  year  won  the  silver  medal  at 
Covent  Garden  for  bunches  of  Guy  Hamilton.  It  is  most 
creditable  to  the  workmen  of  our  rifle  factory  and  their 
gardener  friends  that  they  have  been  able  to  hold,  and 
continue  successfully  to  hold,  a  show  of  the  magnitude 
they  do,  and  to  the  neighbourhood  for  the  support  they 
have  given  them.  Besides  numerous  prizes  in  kind,  there 
are  four  challenge  cups,  medals,  certificates,  Ac,  to  be 
competed  for. 


BRITISH    GARDENERS'    ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  last  meeting,  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
on  November  26.  Mr.  Charles  Foster  presided.  Eighteen 
new  members  (from  two  meetings)  were  elected.  Mr. 
Hawes  reported  on  the  Leeds  meeting,  and  remarked  that 
a  non-member  objected  to  the  association  advertising  for 
places  for  its  members,  as  he  considered  it  unfair  to  those 
who  were  not.  Preliminary  arrangements  were  made  for 
190S,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  annual  general  meeting 
should  be  held  on  Wednesday,  May  27,  at  7  p.m.,  in 
the  Essex  Hall.  Further  designs  for  a  certificate  were 
submitted,  and  the  matter  is  to  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  professional  designer. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  OF  PERTHSHIRE. 
An  Unfavourable  Report. 
We  regret  to  learn  that  an  unfavourable  account  had  to 
be  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  this  old-established 
society,  held  in  Perth  on  November  30.  The  show  was 
held  in  the  City  Hall,  instead  of  in  the  grounds  at 
Pitcullen,  which  were  not  available  this  year,  and  the 
result  was  that  there  was  a  considerable  loss  upon  the 
show.  In  conse<iuence  of  this  the  credit  balance  of  the 
society  is  reduced  to  T23.  4d.,  and  the  secretaiy,  Mr. 
Brown,  suggests  that  a  biennial  and  not  an  annual  show 
should  be  held.  The  further  consideration  of  this  pro- 
posal has  been  adjourned,  but  it  would  be  unfortunate  if 
this  venerable  society,  one  of  the  oldest  in  Scotland, 
should  have  to  curtail  its  operations. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICES. 

Every  department  of  horticulture  is  represented  in  The. 
Gajiden,  and  the  Editor  invites  readers  to  send  in  questions 
relating  to  matters  upon  which  they  wish  admce  from 
competent  authorities.  With  that  object  he  wishes  to  make 
the  "Answers  to  Correspondents"  column  a  conspicttous 
feature,  and,  when  queries  are  printed^  he  hopes  readers 
will  kindly  give  enquirers  the  benefit  of  their  assistance. 
All  communicatioiis  must  be  written  clearly  on  one  side 
only  of  the  paper,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
GAJiDEN,  aceompa7iied  by  name  and  address  o/  the  sender. 


The  Editor  welcomes  photographs,  articles,  and  notes, 
but  he  ivill  not  be  responsible  for  their  saje  return.  All 
reasonable  care,  however,  will  be  taken,  aiid  where  stamps 
are  enclosed,  he  will  eiideavour  to  return  7ion-accepted 
contributions.  

The  Editor  roitl  not  be  responsible  for  the  return  of  artistic 
or  literary  contributions  which  he  may  not  be  able  to  use, 
and  the  receipt  of  a  proof  must  not  be  taken  as  evidence 
that  an  article  is  accepted.  Publication  in  The  Garden 
will  alone  be  recognised  as  acceptance. 

Offices:  SO,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


THE    SMALL    UNHEATED 
GREENHOUSE. 

How  TO  Keep  it  Gay  All  the  Year  Round. 
(First  Prize  Essay.) 

WITH  a  carefully-  arranged 
selection  of  plants  it  is  quite 
possible  to  keep  a  small 
unheated  greenhouse  bright 
with  flowers  from  January  1 
to  December  31.  A  favourable  position  is, 
of  course,  essential  to  this  end,  one  facing 
north  or  east  being  hopeless  ;  but,  given  an 
aspect  where  the  house  gets  the  full  benefit 
of  the  winter  sun,  and  this  heat  carefully 
husbanded,  it  is  surprising  how  many  plants 
not  only  bloom,  but  thrive  during  the  winter 
months.  My  small  greenhouse  is  built  end- 
ways on  to  the  south  side  of  the  house,  the 
end  opening  into  the  hall,  which  no  doubt  is 
an  advantage,  but  beyond  a  small  oil  stove 
lighted  about  9  p.m.  when  there  is  a  decided 
frost,  it  has  no  artificial  heat  whatever,  and  I 
may  truthfully  say  that  it  is  never  without 
enough  bloom  to  make  it  look  cheerful. 

The  important  thing  is  to  discover  what  plants 
will  do  well  without  heat,  and  then  stick  to 
them  more  or  less  in  a  regular  routine,  and  not 
be  tempted  to  try  all  sorts  of  things  which  live 
and  flourish  with  just  a  little  heat,  but,  without 
that  little,  drag  out  a  miserable  existence,  giving 
the  unheated  house  that  dejected  appearance  it 
is  so  desirable  to  avoid. 

To  give  a  furnished  look  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  greenhouse,  there  should,  if  possible,  be  a 
narrow  border  lunder  the  stages  planted  with 
hardy  English  Ferns.  These  keep  greem  all  the 
winter,  and  the  fronds  need  not  be  cut  awaj' 
until  the  spring,  when  new  ones  are  appearing. 
If  there  is  any  wall  space  to  be  covered,  Ivy- 
leaved  Geraniums,  pink  or  scarlet,  in  10-inch  or 
11 -inch  pots  or  small  tubs  soon  send  out  long 
trails  which  may  be  trained  across  the  roof,  giving 
a  long  continuance  of  flowers  in  the  background 
from  early  spring  till  late  autumn.  Asparagus 
Sprengeri  does  excellently  in  a  cold  house,  keep- 
ing green  throughout  the  winter,  and  if  given 
plenty  of  pot  room  it  will  make  growths  5  feet  or 
6  feet  long,  which,  trained  on  wires  along  the 
roof  and  mingling  with  the  Ivy-leaved  Geraniums, 
look  particularly  pleasing. 

Chrysanthemums,  the  great  stand-by  for  autumn 
and  winter  bloom  in  the  unheated  house,  are 
struck  from  cuttings  in  January  in  a  glass-covered 
box  at  the  back  of  the  stage  and  grown  on  in  the 
same  house  until  danger  of  frost  is  over,  when 
they  are  stood  outside.  In  a  small  house  it  is 
undesirable,  for  obvious  reasons,  to  have  larger 
pots  than  necessary,  and  really  good  blooms  can 
very  well  be  produced  in  a  9-inch  pot  or  even 
smaller.  Tall  varieties  should  be  avoided  and  all 
plants  kept  as  dwarf  as  possible. 


The  plants  are  brought  in  the  first  or  second 
week  in  October,  when  some  of  them  are  just 
coming  into  flower.  In  a  small  and  rather  low 
house  it  is  a  great  improvement  to  lower  the  stage 
(at  any  rate,  on  one  side)  about  1  foot,  this  being 
easily  managed  if  the  stage  is  movable  and  a  lower 
groove  made  to  support  it.  This  is  the  difficult 
time  to  avoid  overcrowding,  but  where  a  frame 
is  available  many  plants  out  of  bloom  may  safely 
be  sheltered  there  until  severe  weather  sets  in, 
by  which  time  the  earlier  Chrysanthemums  will 
have  been  out  down.  Geraniums  will  still  be 
opening  a  few  late  trusses  of  bloom,  but  these  will 
soon  be  over,  and  the  plants,  always  dejected- 
looking  in  the  winter,  nuist  be  stowed  away  at 
the  back  of  the  stage  as  much  out  of  sight  as 
possible,  and  kept  nearly  dry  until  February, 
when  they  must  be  cut  back  and  repotted. 

Genistas  and  Azaleas  (indica),  having  been 
plunged  in  a  semi-shady  border  since  June,  will 
have  made  new  growth  and  must  be  brought  in. 
The  Genistas  bloom  more  or  less  all  the  winter, 
but  come  into  full  flower  early  in  the  spring. 
From  October  to  the  end  of  December  the  house 
is  bright  with  the  flowers  of  the  Chrysanthemum, 
and  though  there  is  no  heat,  very  few  blooms  need 
suffer  from  damping  if  the  ventilation  is  carefully 
attended  to. 

As  the  Chrysanthemums  go  off  they  are  cut 
down  and  the  plants  are  stowed  at  the  back 
of  the  stage  until  cuttings  are  taken,  and  the 
front  place  is  now  occupied  by  Primula  stellata. 
About  three  dozen  plants  of  this  charming  flower, 
raised  in  June  from  a  packet  of  mixed  seed 
(different  shades  of  pink  and  white),  arranged  on 
either  side  of  the  greenhouse,  with  a  background 
of  Genistas,  Azaleas,  &c. ,  and  here  and  there  a 
Grevillea  or  one  of  the  Acacias,  keep  the  house 
going  for  weeks.  The  Primulas  begin  to  flower 
about  the  middle  of  November,  and  bloom  steadily 
until  the  following  May  if  the  seed-vessels  are 
picked  off  and  the  plants  watered  occasionally 
with  some  liquid  manure.  If  arranged  more  or 
less  in  a  double  row,  one  line  higher  than  the 
other,  and  the  branching  light  trusses  of  pink 
and  white  flowers  are  allowed  to  mingle,  the  effect 
is  very  pretty,  their  dark  reddish  leaves  being  by 
no  means  the  least  of  their  charms.  These 
Primulas  seem  e.xtraordinarily  hardy,  for  even 
through  last  winter,  when  we  had  a  long  period 
of  hard  frost,  they  continued  to  bloom  without 
intermission. 

Cinerarias  are  sometimes  useful  to  fill  up, 
particularly  a  few  plants  of  the  stellata  variety, 
the  blue  shades  of  these  looking  well  w  ith  the 
spring  bulbs.  Of  the  latter  it  is  only  necessary 
to  make  one's  choice,  as  all  do  excellently  in 
pots,  and  the  prettiest  time  of  the  unheated 
greenhouse  is  in  March  and  April,  when  these 
are  in  flower.  Potted  in  October,  covered  with 
fibre  or  leaves  under  a  wall  out  of  doors  for  two 
months,  then  brought  in  and  stood  on  the  top 
shelf,  these  take  little  room  and  are  little  trouble 
until  they  are  wanted  to  take  a  foremost  place 
for  spring  display.  Here,  as  with  Chrysanthe- 
mums, avoid  using  bigger  pots  than  are  absolutely 
necessary — they  are  ugly,  difficult  to  hide,  and 
the  bulbs  flower  quite  as  well  if  the}'  are  a  little 
cramped.  Any  of  the  Narcissi  do  well,  early 
and  late  Tulips,  Hyacinths  and  Jonquils,  Muscarj 
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(Heavenly  Blue)  are  very  pretty,  coming  out 
early  and  lasting  a  long  time ;  Crocuses  and 
Roman  Hyacinths  are  also  useful. 

As  the  Genistas  and  bulbs  go  over,  Cyclamen 
with  the  Azaleas  (which  do  perfectly  without 
heat)  and  a  Deutzia  gracilis  or  two  fill  the  gap 
till  the  summer  occupants  come  forward.  These, 
of  course,  are  numerous,  for  there  is  enough  heat 
and  to  spare,  and  some  shade  must  be  arranged. 
Grow  a  few  zonal  Geraniums  for  the  sake  of  the 
beautiful  vivid  reds  in  these,  but  only  a  few  :  it  is 
difficult  to  dispose  of  them  in  winter  when  they 
are  reduced  to  almost  a  bare  stem. 

Begonias  are  far  more  satisfactory  for  cultivation 
in  the  unhealed  house,  owing  to  the  facility  with 
which  they  are  packed  away  for  the  winter  until 
March,  when  the  tubers  are  repotted,  stood  in  a 
sunny  window  in  a  warm  room  until  the  weather 
is  warm  enough  for  them  to  go  on  the  shelf  in 
the  greenhouse.  Begonias,  fibrous  (in  variety) 
and  tuberous,  with  some  zonal  Geraniums,  many 
Ivy-leaved  Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  Oleanders, 
Phyllocacti,  Diplacus  glutinosus,  Vallotas  and  a 
Polyantha  Rose  or  two  make  a  blaze  of  colour 
from  June  to  October,  when  we  begin  again  with 
Chrysanthemums.  Besides  the  plants  mentioned 
there  are  many  that  may  be  introduced.  Nea- 
politan Violets  are  charming  in  pots  for  early 
spring  and  smell  delicious.  These  should  be  young 
plants  lifted  from  the  open  ground  in  September 
and  kept  in  a  frame  until  they  begin  to  bloom. 
Many  of  the  Lilies  do  well.  Various  annuals, 
too,  make  a  change ;  several  plants  of  Schizanthus 
in  a  5-inch  pot  look  well ;  so  does  Mignonette,  and 
Loasa  Libertia  is  a  pretty  annual  climber. 

The  great  point  is  to  have  a  certain  number  of 
one  class  of  plant  to  depend  iipon  to  bloom  at 
each  season  in  turn,  not  to  depend  upon  odds  and 
ends  which  may  or  may  not  flower  at  the  right 
moment,  and  these  may  be  summarised  as  follows : 
Chrysanthemums  for  autumn  and  winter.  Primula 
stellata  for  winter  and  spring,  bulbs  tor  spring 
and  Begonias  for  summer. 

The  main  difficulty  with  which  we  have  to 
contend  is  the  damp  of  midwinter.  Be  sparing 
with  the  water  and  give  as  much  top  ventilation 
as  possible,  for  if  the  house  contains  only  hard}' 
subjects  less  harm  is  done  by  letting  in  a  little 
cold  air  than  by  keeping  the  atmosphere  stagnant. 
If  the  plants  from  infancy  have  been  treated  on  a 
non-coddling  system  it  is  surprising  what  they 
will  stand. 

Uplyme,  Lyme  Regis.  Marion  Pittis. 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 


FORTHCOMING    EVENTS, 

.lanuary  6 — National  Amateur  (hardeners' 
Association. 

January  12.  —  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
Meeting  of  Committees,  12  noon  ;  Horticultural 
Club,  6  p.m. 

January  18. — French  Horticultural  Society's 
Annual  Dinner,  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch  in  the  chair. 

January  23 — Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution  Annual  Meeting. 

January  28. — Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
Meeting  of  Committees,  12  noon. 


PRIZES  FOR  GARDENERS. 


AWARDS  IN  THE  NOVEMBER 
COMPETITION. 
In  this  competition  readers  were  asked  to  give 
an  account  of  the  best  way  to  keep  a  small 
unheated  greenhouse  bright  for  as  many  months 
as  possible  in  the  year.  The  prizes  were  awarded 
as  follows  : 

The  first  prize  of  4  guineas  to  Marion  Pittis, 
Uplyme,  Lyme  Regis. 

The  second  prize  of  2  guineas  to  Mr.  W.  L. 
Lavender,  Waltham  Manor  Gardens,  Twyford, 
Berks. 

The  third  prize  of  1  guinea  to  Mr.  Arthur  J. 
Cobb,  The  Gardens,  Dum-yn,  Cardiff. 

The  fourth  prize  of  halt-a-guinea  to  Mr.  H. 
W.  Canning  Wright,  23,  Havelock  Road, 
Croydon. 

This  competition  was  a  most  popular  one,  a 
very  large  number  of  papers  being  sent  in. 
■jThose  from  the  following,  which  we  highh' 
commend,  were  but  little  inferior  to  the  prize- 
winning  essays  ;  H.  Tomalin,  John  Botley,  M. 
Dearden,  W.  H.  Morton,  H.  Reynolds,  C.  W. 
CaulfJeld,  H.  Rowles,  Charles  Comfort,  Mrs. 
Florence  Corlette,  H.  Davies,  Frederick  Sivell, 
Thomas  Alexander,  Robert  Murphy,  E.  C. 
Bowell,  D.  H.  Stephenson-Peach,  R.  Coventry 
and  Miss  Grace  Robinson. 


National  Rose  Society     Annual 

Meeting'. — On  another  page  we  give  a  report 
of  the  splendid  meeting  of  the  National  Rose 
Society,  which  took  place  on  Thursday,  the  12th 
inst. ,  at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel.  The 
dinner,  atwhich  Mrs.  Hole,  widow  of  thelate  Dean 
of  Rochester,  and  Mr.  Hole,  his  son,  were  present, 
and  received  an  enthusiastic  welcome,  was  held 
at  the  Hotel  Windsor.  Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell 
presided  at  both  gatherings,  and  Mr.  E.  Mawley, 
the  hon.  secretary,  and  Mr.  H.  E.  Molyneux, 
the  hon.  treasurer,  were  also  present,  and  were 
warmly  thanked  for  their  unselfish  and  devoted 
work  for  what  is  now  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
and  interesting  of  horticultural  societies. 

National    Sweet    Pea    Society.— 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  above  society 
was  held  at  the  Hotel  Windsor,  Victoria  Street, 
Westminster,  on  the  6th  inst. ,  Mr.  Leonard  Sutton 
presiding.  The  attendance  was  very  good  indeed, 
and  much  interest  was  taken  in  the  proceedings. 
The  report  and  balance-sheet  was  taken  as  read. 
Special  reference  was  made  in  the  report  to  the 
society's  trials  of  varieties  conducted  at  Reading 
University  College  Gardens,  and  special  thanks 
were  tendered  to  Mr.  Charles  Foster  for  the  able 
way  in  which  he  had  supervised  the  trials.  The 
cost  of  the  trials  in  1907  was  about  £-40,  most  of 
which  was  defrayed  by  voluntary  contributions. 
The  committee  has  been  greatly  encouraged  by 
the  increase  of  membership  during  the  present 
j'ear,  228  members  being  added.  The  total 
membership  now  is  602.  The  ne.xt  London  show 
will  be  held  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Hall,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  on  Friday, 
July  24,  1908,  and  an  exhibition  will  be  held  in 
Dublin  in  connexion  with  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  of  Ireland  on  August  5,  1908.  The 
receipts  of  the  sales  of  the  "  Sweet  Pea  Annual '' 
amounted  to  about  £27.  The  balance-sheet  is 
favourable,  £37  14s.  4d.,  less  £14  9s.  as  out- 
standing cheques,  being  in  hand.  Mr.  William 
Cuthbertson,  J. P.,  of  Rothesay  and  Marks  Tey, 
was  elected  president  for  1908,  and  Mr.  E.  J. 
Edwards,  Haydon  Hall,  Eastcote,  Middlesex,  as 
chairman  of  committee.  Mr.  C.  H.  Curtis  was 
re-elected  hon.  secretary. 

Tlie  finances  of  the  Bdinburg-li 
Clipysanthiemum  show.— The  accounts 

of  the  recent  Chrysanthemum  show  of  the 
Scottish  Horticultural  Association,  held  in  the 
Waverley  Market,  Edinburgh,  were  reported  to 
the  December  meeting,  and  once  more  a  favour- 
able result  has  been  achieved,  thanks  to  the 
exertions  of  the  management  and  the  attraction 
they  secured  in  the  splendid  music  provided. 
The  takings  at  the  gate  were  close  on  £970, 
while  the  total  income  was  nearly  £1,122.  The 
prizes  came  to  almost  £468  and  the  total 
expenditure  amounted  to  £1,080,  a  balance  of 
£41  being  left. 

Haipy  Chrysanthemums  —As  exhi- 
bition flowers  these  are  for  all  practical  purposes 
extinct,  and  are  never  likely  to  be  resuscitated  ; 
but  as  decorative  flowers  for  an  ornamental  group 
they  are  certainly  of  some  merit,  although  they 
do  not  succeed  so  well  here  in  England  as  in 
France.  I  well  remember  the  original  Mrs. 
Alpheus  Hardy  and  the  successive  seedlings  of  the 


hairy  tj^pe  that  speedily  followed,  mostly  of 
French  origin.  It  has  always  been  curious  to 
notice  the  difference  between  the  "hairies" 
grown  in  this  country  and  the  same  varieties 
grown  abroad.  In  P'rance  and  Belgium  they 
almost  invariably  have  a  glistening,  silky  ap- 
pearanse  that  is  largely  wanting  in  those  grown 
here.  Some  years  ago  there  was  a  large 
ooUeotion  on  view  at  Southwark  Park,  and  they 
excited  considerable  attention.  There  are  still 
a  few  left  in  the  collections  at  the  London  parks. 
Hairy  Wonder  being  the  best  in  every  respect. 
Louis  Boehmer,  Leocadie  Gentils  and  Beauty  of 
Truro  are  also  still  cultivated.  William  Falconer, 
a  rather  pretty  shade  of  rosy  pink,  remains  in 
French  collections,  and  I  noticed  another  called 
Alexis  Dessarps,  a  fine  golden  yellow.  Petit 
Andr^is  a  globular  incurved  flower  also  of  French 
origin,  colour  deep  orange  vellow,  a  good  flower 
of  its  class.— C.  H.  P. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  is   not   rtspwmble  for  the    opiniong 
expressed  by  correspondents.) 


Nepine    Bowdeni.  — I  note  that  on 

page  .582  Miss  Blanche  T.  Wright  states  that 
Nerine  Bowdeni  has  not  flowered  in  the  open 
before,  even  in  the  South  of  England.  This  is  a 
misapprehension,  as  I  have  flowered  it  in  the 
open  for  the  last  two  years.  It  is  growing  in  a 
narrow  raised  border,  facing  south,  where  N. 
Fothergilli  major  succeeds  to  perfection,  twenty- 
four  flower-spikes  of  this  glorious  variety,  which, 
with  its  large  umbels  of  brilliant  scarlet  flowers, 
apparently  sprinkled  with  gold  dust,  is  the  most 
effective  of  the  whole  family,  having  been  cut 
this  autumn.  In  the  same  border  are  growing 
Tecophilea  eyanocrocus,  Zephyranthes  Atamasco, 
Z.  Candida  and  Z.  carinata,  Cj'pella  Herberti, 
Pancratium  illyrioum,  Cyrtanthus  McKeni,  C. 
Flambeau,  I.smene  calathina,  and  Herbertia  pul- 
chella. — S.  W.  Fitzherbert,  South  Devon. 

Freylinia  cestpoides  —I  see  that  Mr. 

E.  H.  Woodall,  in  his  Riviera  notes,  says  that 
he  has  never  seen  this  plant  in  any  garden  in 
England.  I  have  had  a  plant  growing  in  the 
open  for  a  few  years,  which  is  now  about 
4  feet  in  height  and  the  same  through.  I 
also  know  it  in  two  other  gardens.  As  far  as  I 
know,  however,  it  has  never  flowered  in  the  open 
in  this  country.  My  plant  has  never  shown  the 
slightest  inclination  to  bloom,  and  if,  as  Mr. 
Woodall  states,  its  natural  blooming  season  is 
midwinter,  there  is,  I  fear,  little  hope  of  its 
pro^-ing  floriferous  with  us.  This  is  a  great 
pity,  as,  from  the  description  given,  it  must  be  a 
most  desirable  subject  when  bearing  its  sweetly- 
scented  blossoms. — S.  W.  Fitzherbekt,  South  ■ 
Devon. 

Mignonette    for  pot   culture.- In 

reply  to  several  questions  relating  to  Mignonette, 
speaking  generally,  the  cultivation  of  Mignonette 
as  an  out-of-season  pot  plant  has  so  tar  been 
confined  to  large  establishments  and  market 
gardens,  yet  I  see  no  reason  why  any  gardener, 
amateur  or  otherwise,  with  a  little  glass  should 
not  have  a  supply  of  this  popular  fragrant  flower 
during  the  spring  and  early  summer  months. 
For  spring  flowering  in  pots  Mignonette  should 
be  sown  at  intervals  of  about  a  fortnight  from 
early  in  December  until  the  middle  of  January. 
The  seed  should  be  sown  thinly  in  shallow  pans 
or  boxes  in  a  warm  house  or  frame,  covering  with 
a  piece  of  glass  until  it  has  germinated.  When 
the  seedlings  are  well  developed  prick  them  off 
into  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to  flower.  The 
pots  should  be  well  crocked  and  clean,  .'>-inch  and 
6-inch  being  the  most  suitable  size.  The  soil 
should  consist  of  three  parts  good  loam  to  one 
part  of  old  manure  and  leaf-soil.  This  should 
be  used  rough,  the  fine  particles  having  been 
sifted  from  it  through  a  half-inch  sieve.     A  good 
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sprinkling  of  soot  will  also  be  beneficial.  The 
soil  should  be  rammed  firmly  in  the  pots  to 
within  about  i\  inches  of  the  top,  adding  1  inch 
t)f  fine  soil  (loam  and  sand).  Into  this  the  seed- 
lings may  be  firmly  planted,  seven  or  eight  in  a 
pot.  They  should  then  be  placed  on  the  stage  in 
a  greenhouse  of  about  5.5°.  Air  should  be  given 
when  possible,  and  watering  should  be  attended 
to  with  great  care,  as  this  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  item  in  growing  Mignonette.  Several 
of  the  plants  will  most  likely  die  ofT.  These 
must  be  replaced  with  others  kept  over  for  that 
purpose.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  well 
established  and  growing,  they  may  be  removed 
to  a  cool  frame,  and  given  plenty  of  air  whenever 
the  weather  permits,  gradually  increasing  this 
until  the  lights  may  be  taken  off  altogether 
during  favourable  weather.  The  increase  should 
be  gradual  and  all  checks  avoided.  In  the  case 
of  frost  tlie  frames  should  be  at  once  covered 
with  straw  or  mats,  intense  cold  being  fatal  to 
Mignonette.  Before  flowering  the  plants  will 
probvbly  require  tying,  the  simplest  method  of 
doing  this  being  by  means  of  four  small  sticks 
with  a  thread  run  round  them.  For  flowering 
in  May  Mignonette  should  be  sown  during 
February.  Better  results  are,  of  course,  obtained 
from  late  sowings,  the  plants  being  less  liable  to 
injur}'  from  late  frosts  or  inalement  weather. 
The  most  useful  varieties  for  this  purpose  are 
Matchett  and  Sutton's  Giant  Crimson. — C.  H.  M. 

Beppy-beaplng  trees  and  shpubs. 

The  adornment  of  the  garden  and  shrubbery  in 
winter  is  a  subject  deserving  of  more  than  passing 
notice,  and  I  should  like  to  supplement  the  inter- 
esting article  by  Mr.  C.  Ruse,  on  page  591,  by 
suggesting  the  names  of  one  or  two  other  orna- 
mental plants.  Of  Cotoneasters,  there  are  others 
besides  C.  horizontalis.  C.  Simmonsii  is  of  an 
upright  habit  of  growth,  forming  a  bush  some 
5  feet  or  6  feet  high,  with  roundish,  dark  green 
leaves  and  crimson  berries  ;  C.  frigida  assumes 
the  dimensions  of  a  small  tree  15  feet  to  20  feet 
high,  and  bears  its  bright  crimson  berries  in 
bunches,  which  the  birds  will  not  touch  so  long 
as  there  is  anything  else  to  be  found  to  eat ;  C. 
microphylla  is  of  similar  habit  of  growth  to  C. 
horizontalis,  described  by  Mr.  Ruse,  but  its 
leaves  are  very  dark  green  and  are  persistent. 
Then  there  are  the  Pernettyas,  the  most  beautiful 
and  eftective  of  which  are  the  hybrids  raised  by 
the  late  Mr.  L.  T.  Bavis,  an  Irish  nurseryman. 
The  berries  of  this  race  are  much  larger  than 
those  of  the  ordinary  varieties  and  the  colours 
more  decided,  ranging  from  pure  white  to  deep 
crimson.  While  the  plants  are  perfectly  hardy, 
a  collection  grown  in  pots  would  make  a  charming 
addition  to  the  ordinary  occupants  of  an  unheated 
conservatory. — N.   S.   T. 


SOME    HOLIDAY    JOTTINGS 
IN    CORNWALL. 

(Ootitinued  from  page  599.) 
JrsT  outside  Penzance  and  on  the  road  to 
Land's  End  stands  Trewidden,  the  residence  of 
Mr.  T.  B.  Bolitho.  The  roadside  boundary  of 
the  estate  is  marked  for  some  distance  by  a  high 
bank,  upon  the  top  of  which  a  broad  belt  of 
shrubs  has  been  planted,  consisting  of  the  Golden 
Euonymus,  Escallonias,  Hydrangeas,  Fuchsias, 
and  various  other  flowering  shrubs.  A  very 
pretty  effect  is  thus  produced,  breaking  the 
monotony  of  the  ordinary  roadside  planting,  and 
being  admired  by  all  passers  along  the  road. 
With  such  a  frame  one  would  naturally  suppose 
the  garden  itself  would  be  a  suitable  picture, 
Avhich  I  found  to  be  the  ease  upon  making  the 
acquaintance  of  Mr.  Maddern,  who  has  had 
chajge  of  the  gardens  for  a  good  many  years. 
The  house  itself  stands  in  a  position  sheltered  at 
the  back  and  sides  by  trees.  From  the  front 
there  is  a  fine  view  across  the  contiguous  country, 
backed  bj'  Mount's  Bay  and  St.  Michael's  Mount 
itself. 


Of  course,  the  principal  features  of  this  garden, 
like  many  others  in  Cornwall,  is  the  profusion  of 
flowering  trees,  shrubs  and  other  plants  which 
not  only  grow,  but  thrive  magnificently  year 
after  year,  unchecked  by  frost  or  extreme  cold. 
On  a  level  lawn,  for  instance,  is  an  enormous 
clump  of  Gunnera  manicata,  some  .S5  feet  to 
40  feet  across,  its  huge,  perfectly-shaped  leaves 
going  up  to  a  height  of  15  feet.  In  the  Fern  dell, 
in  another  part  of  the  grounds,  where  shade  and 
dampness  prevail,  and  where  numbers  of  plants 
of  Dicksonia  Antarctica — veritable  Tree  Ferns, 
with  thick,  tall  trunks — Gunneras  also  thrive, 
showing  their  preference  to  a  moist  situation  by 
forming  stout  leaf-stalks  quite  18  feet  high. 
Crinodendron  Hookeri  is  represented  in  the  open 
garden  by  a  noble  clump,  which  flowers  freely 
every  year,  as  does  also  Embothrium  coccineum, 
a  clump  formed  of  numerous  stems  10  feet  or 
more  high,  being  completely  smothered  with 
flowers  at  its  proper  season. 

Here  also  is  a  fine  bush  of  the  beautiful 
Myrtaceous  plant  (Feijoa  sellowiana),  which 
bears  its  violet-red  flowers,  and  not  far  from  it  a 
large,  spreading  bush  of  Cajsalpinia  japonica  or 
C.  sepiaria,  beautiful  both  for  its  bi-pinnate 
leaves  and  long,  drooping  spikes  of  yellow 
flowers.  Perhaps  the  most  attractive  shrub  in 
flower  at  the  time  of  my  visit  was  Eucryphia 
pinnatifolia,  a  Brazilian  species,  which  was 
represented  by  a  magnificent  clump  some  20  feet 
high  and  of  very  great  circumference  ;  it  was 
literally  covered  with  white  flowers,  both  fully 
expanded  and  in  the  bud.  Wlien  opened  they 
somewhat  resemble  a  huge  Dog  Rose,  with 
numerous  reddish  brown  stamens,  which  in  the 
bud  are  reflected  in  sunlight  through  the  thin 
white  petals.  I  was  informed  by  Mr.  Maddern 
that  the  plants  had  been  tried  in  several  parts  of 
the  ground,  and  that  in  strong  sunshine  it  did 
not  succeed  so  well  as  the  specimen  here 
described,  which  was  in  a  somewhat  shady  and 
moist  situation.  From  the  nature  of  the  flowers 
they  would  seem  to  be  quite  unsuitable  for 
cutting  for  table  decoration,  but  upon  trying  a 
few  branches  in  water  on  my  own  table  they 
retained  their  freshness  for  nearly  a  week. 

Of  other  plants  noticed,  all  of  which  were  fine 
healthy  specimens,  the  following  may  be  men- 
tioned :  Clethra  arborea,  Sciadopitys  vertioillata, 
about  20  feet  high  and  12  feet  to  1.3  feet  through  ; 
Abies  Douglassi  glauea,  10  feet  or  12  feet  high 
and  very  symmetrical ;  Calceolaria  Burbidgei,  a 
large  bush  with  its  pale  yellow  flowers  ;  Veronica 
hulkeana  ;  Sutherlandia  frutescens,  with  its  hand- 
some scarlet  flowers  in  profusion;  Dimorphotheea 
Ecklonii,  Cantua  buxifolia  or  dependens,  Gerbera 
Jamesoni,  Lonicera  Hildebrandtii,  Plumbago 
capensis,  9  feet  high,  flowering  abundantly.  On 
one  of  the  lawns  was  a  compact,  healthy-looking 
plant  of  Musa  japonica  or  M.  Basjo,  which  stands 
well  outdoors  in  Cornwall  and  even  produces  fruits. 
Before  leaving  this  interesting  garden,  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  healthy  stock  of  rare 
plants  which  Mr.  Maddern  has  himself  raised,  so 
that  in  case  of  the  failure  of  any  one  of  them 
there  are  always  plenty  to  take  its  place. 
Another  interesting  feature  in  the  garden  is  the 
bordering  of  some  of  the  paths  passing  through 
the  lawns,  with  an  edging  of  rockwork  about 
1  foot  wide  and  4  inches  or  5  inches  high,  over 
which  the  dwarfer  kinds  of  rook  plants  of  every 
description  are  planted,  producing  an  excellent 
effect. 

Hydrangeas  abound  everywhere  in  Cornwall, 
and  about  Trewidden  in  plantations,  and  on  the 
roadsides  they  seem  stronger  and  more  healthy 
than  anywhere  else,  and  the  blue  flowers  appear 
even  more  general  than  the  pink,  the  two  colours 
constantly  occurring  on  the  same  plant. 

I  had  almost  forgotten  to  mention  the  many 
fine  clumps  of  Phormium  cookianum  or  P. 
Hookeri,  which  seems  to  be  the  name  under 
which  it  is  known  in  gardens.  I  saw  the  same 
plant  in  full  fruit  in  Messrs.  R.  'Veitch  and  Son's 
nursery  in  Exeter  a  few  days  ago. 

Claremont ,  Lymfatonf .      John  R.  .Jackson. 
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APPLES    FOR   NORTHUMBERLAND. 

K  before  you  leap  "  is  a  good   motto 
for  those  intending  to  plant  Apples. 
Not  only  is  it  necessary — to  ensure 
success — to  exercise  providence  and 
foresight  in  the  matter  of  properly 
preparing  the  ground,  but  it  is  also 
absolutely  necessary  to  choose  the  right  varieties 
for  the  locality.     And  it  is  this  matter  of  choice 
of  varieties  that  is  most  difficult.    Two  principles 
should  be  borne  in   mind.     First,  no  one  should 
plant  any  other  variety  than  a  first-class  sort  ; 
and,  secondly,  unless  the  gardener — amateur  or 
professional — wi-shes   to   experiment,    he    should 
find  out  which  first-class  sorts  already  do  well  in 
the  neighbourhood.     It  so  happens  that  where 
the  writer  lives  was  once  a  great  market  garden 
centre  ;   in   fact,  Corbridge  has  still  man}'  good 
orchards   and    market   gardens,    although   New- 
castle is  no  longer  supplied  with  her  fruit  and 
vegetables   from    hereabouts.     From    the    "old 
hands "    and    from    contact    with    the    present 
generation    of     professional    gardeners     in     the 
flourishing  mutual  improvement  societies  I  have 
gleaned   much   valuable   information,   and  other 
knowledge  corroborates  the  choice. 

If  three  kitchen  varieties  are  to  be  planted, 
nothing  can  touch  Lord  Grosvenor,  Stirling 
Castle  and  Lane's  Prince  Albert.  Perhaps  I 
should  add  that  dwarf  trees  on  the  free  or 
Paradise  stock  are  recommended.  The  prevailing 
west  winds  do  not  affect  them  if  properly  fed, 
root-pruned  and  thinned  out.  Compact  trees  are 
thus  formed,  which  only  need  careful  staking  if 
the  crop  of  Apples  is  heavj'.  If  three  dessert 
varieties  are  to  be  planted,  then  Irish  Peach, 
James  Grieve  and  King  of  the  Pippins  cannot  be 
equalled.  Perhaps  Beauty  of  Bath  may  be  as 
good  an  early  variety  as  Irish  Peach,  and  it 
might  be  a  good  "spec."  to  plant  Allington 
Pippin  instead  of  King  of  the  Pippins. 

For  market  purposes,  and  even  for  villa  or 
cottage  purposes,  it  is  a  stupid  policy  to  plant 
more  than  a  few  varieties.  What  is  good  policy 
is  to  "spot"  a  few  really  good  sorts  and  plant 
them  in  large  quantities.  Should  other  kitchen 
varieties  be  needed,  however,  Warner's  King 
and  EcklinviUe  are  first-class  sorts,  doing  well, 
bearing  well,  and  flourishing  in  many  Corbridge 
gardens.  I  might  add  that  such  a  late-blooming 
variety  as  Royal  .Jubilee  is  a  grand  acquisition, 
and  already  does  well  where  planted.  If  other 
\'arieties  for  dessert  are  required  Worcester 
Pearmain  is  a  good  cropper,  even  if  some  think 
it  is  deficient  in  flavour ;  Lady  Sudeley  should  be 
mentioned  as  doing  well  :  and  then  to  match 
Royal  Jubilee  in  the  late-blooming  season  there 
is  a  fine  keeping  sort  in  Court  Pendu  Plat. 
Claygate  Pearmain  may  fitly  be  added  to  the 
table  sorts,  for  it  is  hardy,  well  flavoured,  and 
will  keep  till  April  with  care.  The  varieties 
mentioned  are,  so  far  as  I  know  by  experience 
and  "information  received,"  the  best  sorts  for 
Northumberland.  May  I  point  out  to  planters 
the  need  of  always  labelling  their  trees  with 
permanent  labels?  Aluminium  labels  are  cheap, 
and  it  adds  greatly  to  one's  interest,  and  that  of 
others  who  use  the  garden,  to  get  to  know  and 
watch  the  individual  characteristics  of  the  trees, 
and  to  know  them  by  name. 

Other  matters  that  need  attention  are  drainage, 
persistent  washing  of  the  trees,  removal  of  all 
grass  from  under  the  branches,  protection  from 
rabbits  by  wire-netting  guards,  banishment  of 
the  spade  also  from  under  the  branches  (otherwise 
the  surface  fruit-producing  roots  are  damaged), 
and  an  all-round  diet.  We  should  soon  get 
rheumatic  fever  if  we  slept  in  a  wet  bed.  Apples 
get  cankered  unless  they  are  on  a  dry  bed.  Grass 
growing  round  the  stem  of  a  tree  successfully 
prevents  the  rain  and  the  sun's  rays  reaching  the 
roots.  Owing,  too,  to  the  lack  of  air  the  co- 
operating microbes  cannot  thrive.     As  regards 
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an  all-round  diet,  a  handful  of  kainit,  and 
another  handful  of  basic  slag,  coupled  with 
a  mulch  of  well-rotted  manure  now  and  in 
the  heat  of  summer  will  supply  all  that  is 
needed. 

Attention  to  matters  such  as  the  above,  and  to 
liints  given  regularly  in  these  columns,  will 
produce  grand  fruit,  and  has  even  in  this  so- 
called  bad  Apple  year.         •!.  Bersard  Hall. 


VEITCH'S     LANGLEY     BLACK 
BULLACE. 

The  BuUaces  are  not  numerous,  and  some  are  by 
no  means  remarkable  for  their  good  quality,  but 
the  Langley  is  quite  the  reverse,  being  excellent 
for  the  season — November — a  period  of  the  year 
there  are  few  stone  fruits  to  choose  from.  At 
the  moment,  I  am  unable  to  give  the  parentage, 
though  I  think  ilessrs.  Veitch  used  one  of  the 
late  Plums,  and  in  this  respect  the  Langley 
resembles  its  parents,  as  the  fruits  are  so  good  and 
it  bears  well,  even  when  young.  Owing  to  its  late 
flowering  it  often  escapes  spring  frosts.  The 
value  of  the  late  BuUaces  is  seen  more  fully  this 
season  than  is  usually  the  case,  as,  owing  to  the 
glut   of   early    Plums,    the    late    crops    will    be 


with  the  variety  or  grow  it  to  any  general  extent, 
I  think  it  originated  in  the  JState  of  New  .Jersey 
many  years  ago,  but  possibly  it  may  not  have 
disseminated  to  any  extent  in  English  gardens. 
I  have  it  growing  upon  the  Paradise  stock,  wheie 
it  bears  well  and  ripens  nicely,  although  thj 
growth  is  slow.  It  is  one  of  the  prettiest  small 
dessert  Apples  we  have  on  our  whole  list  in 
America,  because  of  its  bright  red  colour,  its 
1  smooth  surface  and  regular  form.  In  every  way 
it  is  most  attractive  to  the  eye,  and  there  is  no 
deception  about  it  either.  The  Summer  Rose  is 
an  honest  little  Apple.  The  flavour  is  sprightly 
and  delicious,  tender  and  melting,  with  plenty  of 
juice. 

The  flesh  is  pure  white  and  the  fruit  ripens 
early  in  August  in  the  Hudson  River  Valley. 
The  average  size  is  from  2  inches  to  ii  inches  in 
diameter.  When  properly  grown  with  full 
exposure  to  the  siui  the  surface  is  nearly  covered 
with  bright  red  stripes  on  a  w-arm,  yellow  ground. 
The  stalk  is  short  and  rather  slender  and  the 
calyx  is  closed  in  an  even  basin.  It  surelj-  is  a 
most  excellent  early  summer  Apple  of  great 
delicacy,  and  it  should  be  in  every  family  or 
amateur  garden.  Having  no  experience  with  it 
upon  the  standard  stock  I  cannot  speak  of  its 
value  for  market,  but  I  am  told 
it  is  not  very  productive  as  a 
standard  tree  nor  very  vigorous 
in  growth.  The  wood  is  very 
light  in  colour  and  close  jointed 
on  the  dwarf  stock, 

H.  Hexdricks. 
Ktiifiston,  Xew  York: 
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A    CURIOUS 
ORCHID. 

(ANGB.ECnM   SESQUIPEDALE. ) 

I  ENCLOSE  a  photograph  of  one 
of  the  best  types  of  this  Orchid 
I  have  seen.  The  flowers, 
which  are  quite  o  inches  in 
diameter,  are  a  beautiful 
pearlj'  white,  and  delightfully 
fragrant.  The  nectaries  or 
tail-like  appendages  are  very 
remarkable,  the  longest  being 
over  ITj  inches  in  length. 

The  plant  is  a  native  of 
Madagascar,  and  re<iuires  a 
stove  temperature,  with 
abundance  of  moisture  during 
the  summer  months.  As 
autumn  ap'proaches  water 
should  be  gradually  withheld 
until  now,  when  the  Orchid  is 
in  flower,  little  or  none  is 
required.  At  potting  time 
only  a  few  of  the  longest  air 
roots  should  be  inserted  in 
the  pot  and  the  othei  s  left  to 
grow  and  ramble  of  their  owni 
tree  will,  which  they  will  do 
freely  if  the  plant  is  in  good 
health.  This  plant  is  not  so 
often  met  w-ith  as  it  really 
deserves.  Blooming  as  it  does 
during  the  dull  season  of  the 
year,  when  choice  flowers 
are  scarce,  it  is  well  worthy 
welcome.  In  this  respect  the  Langley  is  one  of  of  more  extensive  cultivation.  As  a  plant  for 
the  most  reliable.  On  this  account  it  should  be  room  decoration  it  is  very  striking,  with  a  style 
planted  for  the  latest  supplies  for  cooking  and  of  growth  entirely  its  own,  and  the  flowers  last 
preserves ;  indeed,  with  careful  cool  storage  a  long  time  in  perfect  condition.  The  plant 
the  Langlej'  keeps  a  considerable  time  after  from  which  this  photograph  was  prepared  was 
gathering.  G.   Wythes.        three  w-eeks   in  a  warm   drawing-room   without 

any  apparent  damage.     As  may  be  seen  in   the 

TUT?     QTTAfAfiTD     D.-iOT:'      ,r.nn-.  illustration,   the  flowers  are  exceedingly  attrac- 

IrtJi    toUMMEK    aUbt.    AI'l'LE.  tive,   while  the  long  aerial  roots  and  the  strap- 

Tiiis  beautiful  little  summer  dessert  Apple  has    like   foliage  make  it   at    once   a  delightful    and 
given  me  so  much  pleasure  that  I  often  wonder    unique  subject, 
if  the  readers  of  The  Garden  are  really  familiar        Folhringham.  •!.  Machar. 


A  CURIOUS  .or.cHin  (angr^cu.m  sesi^ulpedale). 


BEST   TREE   FOE  A  SHADY  PLACE. 

*  QUESTION  often  asked  is  "  Which  is 
/%  the  best  tree  for  a  shady  place  ? ''     I 

/   %         have    no    hesitation   in  saying  that 

/  ^  Cupressus  lawsoniana  is  oce  of,  if 
/  \^  not,  the  best.  This  is  well  illustrated 
in  the  woods  on  this  estate.  Some 
thirty  or  more  years  ago  this  tree  was  largely 
planted  along  the  sides  of  the  avenues,  and  at 
the  time  of  planting  no  doubt  these  trees  were 
given  ample  room  to  grow,  and  in  most  instances 
the  surrounding  wood  has  been  kept  cut  away 
from  them  at  a  sufficient  distance  to  allow  of 
this. 

There  are,  however,  examples  that  go  to  prove 
that  this  is  one  of  the  very  best  trees  to  plant  in 
shade,  ilany  of  those  referred  to  are  struggling 
up  through  thick-topped  Beeches  seeking  for 
light,  and  they  will  most  certainly  get  through 
in  a  few  years.  The  way  they  are  retain- 
ing their  bottom  branches  is  very  remarkable, 
ilany  trees  are  from  40  feet  to  60  feet  in  height 
and  perfect  to  the  ground,  Thuj'a  Lobbi  was 
also  planted  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  where  this 
tree  had  plenty  of  space  and  light  it  has  done 
remarkably  well.  But  it  cannot  be  compared 
with  the  Cupressus,  I  ought  to  have  said  that 
the  avenues  in  which  this  conifer  is  planted  are 
more  than  2(X)  years  old,  and  many  of  the 
original  Beech  trees  are  still  standing.  These 
have  very  large  spreading  crowns,  and  afford 
very  little  chance  for  any  undergrowth ;  but 
despite  this  the  Cupressus  have  managed  to 
overtop  many  of  the  fine  trees  near  them,  and 
are  still  clothed  with  foliage  down  to  the  ground. 
As  above  stated,  some  of  these  trees  are  to  be 
found  gowing  in  the  most  satisfactory  way 
under  Beeches,  where  one  would  think  it  quite 
impossible  for  a  conifer  to  exist.  I  need  hardly' 
say  that  a  plant  that  will  grow  under  Beech  trees 
will  grow  anj'where.  There  are  few  kinds  so  well 
thatched  with  leaves  as  the  Beech,  and  it  must  be 
very  heavy  rain  to  find  its  way  through  the  top 
of  a  large-headed  specimen.  Again,  few  trees 
impoverish  the  soil  so  much  as  the  Beech,  The 
surface  soil  under  a  big  spreading  Beech  will  be 
found  to  be  a  mass  of  small  roots.  It  is  quite 
different  with  an  Oak.  Most  things  will  grow 
under  this  tree  right  up  to  the  bole,  but  not  so 
with  the  Beech, 

Cirencester.  T.  A, 


MISTAKEN   USE   OF   LAURELS   AND 

OTHER  COMMON  SHRUBS, 
Those  who  observe  most  must  have  noticed  the 
waste  of  valuable  space  and  labour  through  the 
planting  too  freely  of  such  common  shrubs  as  the 
Laurel,  I  am  aware  that  these  are  useful  when 
used  in  the  right  place,  but,  speaking  generally, 
this  seldom  happens.  It  is  the  abuse  in  planting 
that  I  condemn.  I  have  not  come  to  this  opinion 
hastily  ;  my  experience  can  go  back  over  forty 
years,  and  this  in  many  gardens  of  various  sizes. 
During  the  past  eighteen  years  I  have  had  charge 
of  an  old  English  garden  in  the  West,  where  the 
rainfall  is  large  and  the  soil  of  a  character  that 
induces  rapid  growth  of  most  kinds  of  tree 
growth. 

I  know  from  bitter  experience  the  diffi- 
culties attending  the  upkeep  of  such  places 
through  former  owners  planting  these  common 
trees  and  shrubs  so  freelj-,  especially  when  this 
had  to  be  done  on  a  small  expenditure.  Those 
having  small  gardens  can  hardlj'  realise  the 
trouble  and  anxiet\-  attending  the  maintenance 
of  acres  of  shrubberies  ot  this  kind  to  a  gardener. 
Many  of  the  large  private  gardens  would  be  in  a 
more  thriving  condition  if  half  of  the  grounds 
could  be  restored  to  the  park  or  the  ground 
utilised  to  graze  cattle.  Where  this  is  not 
practicable,  it  would  pay  to  root  them  out,  using 
the  .space  for  grass,  planting  bulbs  in   it.     Mow 
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the  grass  twice  a  year,  when  the  herbage  would 
pay  for  the  labour.  Unfortunately,  this  has  not 
been  considered  by  those  planting,  but  just  the 
opposite.  Frequentl\-  tlie  idea  at  the  time  is  that 
a  given  space  has  to  be  planted,  and  this  is 
accomplished  at  little  cost,  resulting,  however, 
in  a  large  outlay  in  later  years  if  the  place  has  to 
be  kept  in  a  decent  condition.  We  have  had  to 
cut  down  upwards  of  twenty  waggon-loads  each 
year  for  the  past  twelve  years,  and  we  can  still 
go  on  in  this  way.  When  it  i.s  taken  into  con- 
sideration, first  the  cutting,  then  tj'ing  or 
removing  it  to  be  burnt,  one  can  judge  of  the 
labour  incurred. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 


as    Lobelia 

gardens  is  a  matt(!r  of  regret,  as  few  dwarf  carpet 
But  there  is  another  equally  liad  side  to  this  plants  are  so  beautiful  in  their  season  as  this 
kind  of  planting,  namely,  that  there  is  no  pleasure  native  of  New  Zealand,  whose  dainty  little  white 
in  a  garden  of  this  kind,  seeing  there  is  no  lieautj'.  flowers  cover  the  foliage  almost  completely  for  a 
Who  can  look  on  a  large  mass  of  common  Laurel,  great  portion  of  the  summer.  When  in  a  mass 
Yew,  Box  and  many  other  things, 
and  disguise  the  fact  that  these  have 
not  the  charm  of  many  flowering 
shrubs,  such  as  Guelder  Rose,  Mock 
Orange  of  sorts,  the  Lilacs,  Lalnirnums, 
the  finer  Thorns,  Weigelas,  Barberries 
and  things  of  this  kind,  many  of 
which  cost  little  more  than  Laurel,  &c. '/ 
Then  there  arc  many  coloured  leaved 
deciduous  shrubs  that  assist  to  give 
colour  to  the  garden  when  mingled 
with  the  foregoing.  These,  with  a 
limited  amount  of  the  showier  kinds 
of  evergreen  shrubs,  produce  an  effect 
that,  gives  change  and  attracts  atten- 
tion over  the  greater  portion  of  the 
year,  and  this  at  little  cost. 

A  few  years  ago  the  craze  for  plant- 
ing conifers  was  so  great  that  many 
errors  were  made  ;  added  to  this,  these 
grounds  in  many  eases  now  more 
resemble  cemeteries,  but  it  is  grati- 
fying to  note  that  there  is  a  change 
lor  the  better.  This  evil  is  not  con- 
fined to  private  country  gardens,  liut 
also  to  small  gardens  near  towiis  and 
at  the  seaside.  This  arises  from  the 
desire  to  furnish  the  place  quickly 
and  at  little  cost.  It  frequently 
happens  that  many  of  these  houses 
fall  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
intend  to  occupy  them  for  years.  In 
such  cases  it  would  pay  them  to 
replant  many  of  the  fine  ornamental  sorts  of 
slow  growth  at  good  distances  apart,  removing 
the  connuon  fast-growing  things  gradually.  Bj' 
so  doing  there  would  be  future  pleasure  in 
attending  to  the  garden  as   the  years  pass  by. 


think  of  securing  a  jjlant  from  a  hardy  plant 
dealer  in  spring  and  attempting  its  cultivation. 

'  It   forms  a  close  carpet  of  creeping  stems  and 

A   PKETTY   ALPINE    PLANT.  leaves,  and  this  is  freely  covered  for  a  long  time 

;  in  summer  with  small.  Lobelia-like  white  Howers. 

(1:  RATi..\  ANOULATA. )  ^g  cogener,  P.  repens,  from  the  Falkland  Islands, 

NK  of  the  prettiest  of  all  the  alpine    is  also  in  cultivation,  and  is  equally  hardy,  but 

plants  with  which  I  am  acquainted  i  requires  the  same  consideration   in  its  position. 

is  one  common  in  gardens,  even  in    It  may  be  added  that  the  Pratia  is  closely  allied 

to  the  Lobelia,  the  main  difference  being  that  it 
has  a  globose  or  ovoid  berry  and  not  a  dry 
capsule,  as  has  the  Lobelia.  8.  Arnott. 


o 


those  containing  a  good  collection 
of  the  best  rook  plants.  This  is 
Pratia  angulata,  sometimes  known 
littoralis.       Its   absence   from   these 


THE    RARE   AND   BEAUTIFUL   WHITE   CROCUS  SPECIOSUS, 


and  viewed  at  a  little  distance  it  resembles  in 
effect  a  sheet  of  snow.  It  is  seldom,  however,  that 
it  is  seen  in  such  quantity,  but  the  little  bed  of 
Pratia  angulata  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  of 
Edinburgh  is  of  such  a  size  that  it  quite  warrants 

How  often  one  finds    free-growing  things   that '  what  one  has  said  regarding  this  effect  as  of  snow. 

need  much  space  planted  close  to  a  walk  or  near  \      It  is  not  everywhere,  however,  that  the  I'ratia 


a  door,  with  the  result  that  there  has  to  b( 
constantly  cutting  back.  In  the  end  it  liecomes 
an  eyesore,  and  has  to  be  removed  at  a  time 
when,  had  a  more  suitable  kind  been  planted, 
there    would     have     been    pleasure    instead    of 


grows  so  well,  and  on  account  of  some,  as  yet 
undetermined,  peculiarity  of  its  needs,  it  is  more 
frequently  a  failure  than  a  success.  Indeed, 
some  doubt  its  hardiness,  but  the  fact  that  it 
thrives  so  well  in  Edinburgh,  as  well  as  in  several 


disappointment.      These   fast -growing   common    other   Scottish   gardens    that    I    know,    besides 


slirubs  are  of  use  for  making  screen.s  and  blocks 
to  hide  unsightly  places  or  for  shelter  :  but  even 
then  judgment  must  be  used  in  planting  them. 
Forde  Ahhey.  J.  Crook. 

TREES    AND    SHRUBS    IN    WINTER. 

Ramblin(;  about  the  country  in  winter  one 
becomes  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  beauty 
of  our  native  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs.  Seven 
names  comprise  them  all — Yew,  Holly,  Scotch 
Fir,  Spruce,  Juniper,  Box  and  I\y.  Even  of 
these  the  Scotch  and  Spruce  Firs  (commonly  so- 
called,  though  the  Scotch  is  a  Pine)  are  doubtful 
natives,  though  so  long  acclimatised  that  they 
maj'  be  classed  with  our  own.  Those  who  are 
laying  out  new  grounds  on  a  large  .scale  would 
do  well  to  plant  these  grand  things  in  plenty  ; 
indeed,  in  the  ease  of  any  new  planting  that  is 
taken  in  hand,  unless  the  owner  has  a  good 
knowledge  of  shrubs  and  some  taste  in  their 
choice  and  disposition,  a  planting  of  these  alone 
Mould  save  him  from  many  a  regrettable  mistake. 


A    WINTER-FLOWERIXG    IRIS. 

(Iris  stylosa  or  un<:i(;ilakis. ) 
Plants  of  this  lovelj'  Iris  have  made  a  strong 
growth,  and  a  wealth  of  flower  is  expected 
during  the  winter  months.  All  dead 
leaves  and  decaying  matter  should 
be  removed  from  the  plants  and  a 
liglit  dressing  of  air-slaked  lime  and 
soot  placed  around  them.  Care  must 
be  taken  that  the  foliage  is  not  covered 
with  the  dressing,  or  the  plants  will 
i  iresent  a  very  dirty  and  untidy  appear- 
ance. At  this  season  it  is  important 
10  be  very  particular  respecting  tidi- 
ness in  the  garden,  so  that  it  is  made 
as  attractive  as  possible.  The  dressing 
\\\\\  preveiit  the  growth  of  weeds  and 
moss,  and  also  ward  off  the  attacks  of 
slugs,  which  are  very  fond  of  the 
young,  tender  flower-buds.  It  is  a 
Lj'ood  plan  to  cut  the  flowers  before  the 
petals  are  open.  Cut  them  with  as 
long  a  stalk  as  possible  and  place  them 
in  water.  They  soon  unfold  their 
)ietals,  which  will  be  clean  and  free 
trom  injury.  If  allowed  to  remain  on 
tlie  plant  they  are  liable  to  become 
damaged  by  frost  or  heavy  rains.  As 
the  flowers  are  so  beautiful  and  valu- 
able for  decorations  during  the  winter 
everything  possible  should  be  done  to 
promote  healthy  plants  and  the  pro- 
duction of  clean,  unblemished  flowers. 
The  best  position  for  this  Iris  is  at 
the  foot  of  a  warm  wall.  A  quantity 
of  old  mortar  should  be  incorporated 
with  the  soil,  and  firm  planting  is 
necessary.  A  light,  rich  soil  is  not  suitable  for 
producing  an  abundance  of  flowers.  Iris  stylosa 
alba  is  very  beautiful.  This  variety  is  quite 
hardy,  but  owing  to  the  purity  of  its  flowers 
e-xtra  care  should  be  taken  to  preserve  them 
from  inclement  weather,  birds  or  slugs.  I.  s. 
speeiosa  is  very  fine,  the  flowers  are  larger  and 
of  a  rich  blue,  beautifully  netted  with  white. 
If  the  flowers  are  not  required  for  cutting,  <i 
hand-glass  or  some  similar  protection  should  be 
placed  over  the  plants  as  soon  as  the  buds 
appear.  They  should  be  frequently  examined 
or    otherwise    a    quantity    of    flowers    may    be 

that 


others  in  England  and  Ireland,  appears  to  prove    destroyed  before  one  is  aware  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  climate  alone  which  is  responsible    they  are  being  produced 


for  the  success  or  failure  of  the  Pratia.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  have  solved  the  question,  but  it 
appears  to  me  that  excessive  wet  in  winter  may 
have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  trouble — an 
opinion  borne  out  by  the  places  where  it  appears 
to  thrive  best.  In  Edinburgh  it  is  in  a  bed  on 
the  almost  level  soil,  and  without  any  stones 
about  it,  and  in  full  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air. 
One  other  garden  in  which  it  thrives  well  is  in 
a  much  moister  district  than  that  of  Edinburgh, 
but  there  it  is  on  a  low  terrace  about  b  inches 
above  the  level,  facing  almost  due  south,  the 
ground  being  slightly  sloping  to  the  south.  The 
plant  being  at  the  foot  of  a  wall  is  drier  tlian  it 
would  be  in  the  open.  In  both  cases  they  are  in 
a  rather  peaty  soil,  but  not  too  moist.  Several 
failures  have  also  come  under  my  observation, 
and  these  seem  to  me  to  bear  out  the  opinion  I 
have  formed,  that  winter  wet  is  the  main  cause 
of  loss. 


Mmukn  Gardens,  Watford. 


C.  Ruse. 


WHITE 


A    BEAUTIFUL    AUTUMN 
CROCUS. 

(C.  SPECIOSUS   VAR.  ALBUS.) 

In  the  above  beautiful  variety  of  a  well-known 
species  we  have  a  welcome  addition  to  the  few 
autumn-flowering  kinds  with  white  flowers. 
Those  in  cultivation  before  include  the  pretty 
little  C.  oohroleucus  from  the  Lebanon,  w-ith  il.s 
creamy  white  segments  and  golden  throat.  It  is 
very  easy  to  grow  and  spreads  freely  by  seed. 
C.  caspius,  from  the  Caspian  regions,  bears  large 
white  flowers  in  November,  while  the  finest  of 
all  is  C.  marathonisius  which,  although  it  has  not 
been  many  years  in  cultivation,  is  becoming 
plentiful  in  gardens.  There  is  also  a  white  form 
the  Saffron  Crocus  (C.   sativus  var.    Elwesii 


of   the  Saffron  Crocus  (C.   sativus  var. 
As  already  indicated,  the  Pratia  is  so  i  albus)  which  is   much  more  free-flowering   than 


charming   that   manj'   readers   might    profitably  I  the  type.     Another  beautiful  autumnal   form    is 
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3.1  feet  high;  Lumi- 
neux,  very  pretty 
flower,  colour  fiery 
red,  reverse  golden  ; 
I'j  r  n  e  3 1  IJ  a  \i  d  e  t , 
orange,  shaded  crim- 
son, rather  large 
blooms  :  Tonkin, 
golden  orange  ;  Her- 
mine,  white  ;  Tapis 
d'Or,  rich  golden 
yellow;  Mireille, 
rosy  pink :  Roi  des 
Fannes,  a  fine  yellow; 
Vesuve,  chestnut 
crimson;  andChatil- 
lon,  salmon  on  gold 
ground.        C.  H.  P. 


SENECIO  CLIVORUM   IN   THE   EEV.  F.  PAGE-KOBERTS  S  GARDEN  AT 
STRATHFIELDSAYE. 


the  white  C.  pulchellus,  which  so  far  is  very  rare. 
C.  speeiosus  var.  albus  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
C.  van  Tubergen,  jun. ,  and  is  stated  to  have 
been  found  aiBong  corms  collected  for  him  in 
Sehemacha.  It  is  a  lovely  form  with  wide 
segments  tapering  to  a  fine  point,  and  it  has  the 
additional  merit  of  flowering  before  either  C. 
caspius  or  C.  marathonisius  about  the  end  of 
September.  The  photograph  shows  a  small 
colony  flowering  in  a  warm  sunny  border  at  that 
date.  The  purity  of  the  white  flowers  depend  so 
much  upon  the  weather,  which  is  much  more 
likely  to  be  favourable  at  this  time  than  in 
November.  Plant  lovers  will  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  this  beautiful  wliite  form  has  become 
as  plentiful  as  the  tj-pe,  and  when  it  can  be 
planted  in  quantity  in  grassy  places  or  on  lawns. 
Here  it  would  be  seen  to  greater  advantage  than 
in  a  bare  border.  W.  J. 


NEW  EARLY  BORDER  CHRYSAN- 
THEMUMS. 

Many  of  our  recent  introductions  are  of  Frencli 
origin,  and  of  all  the  growers  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Channel,  JI.  Aug.  Nonin  has  been  the 
most  successful.  His  series  of  novelties  for  1907 
are,  in  many  wa3's,  the  best  he  has  yet  distri- 
buted. They  are,  with  few  exceptions,  very 
dwarf  and  very  free  flowering.     They  are  well 


HARDINESS  OF 
JAU  KM  AN  I 
CLEMATISES. 
That  section  of  Cle- 
matises which  is  by 
far  the  most  popular, 
the  Jackmani,  is  not. 
I  think,  always 
appreciated  as  to  its 
hardy  nature  and  the 
advantage  to  be 
derived  from  cutting 
the  plants  down 
annually.  In  one  of 
our  severest  winters 
I  had  three  or  four 
varieties  on  an  east 
wall  —  plants  that 
had  only  been  put  in 
the  previous  spring. 
Late  in  October  I  cut 
them  down  to  within 
about  1  foot  of  the 
ground,  and  as  a 
covering  for  the 
roots  tied  round  them 
Bracken  fronds,  put- 
ting a  few  stakes 
down  so  as  to  prevent 
the  Bracken  being 
blown  away  by  rough 
winds.  This  practice 
I  have  adopted  since  whenever  severe  weather  has 
warranted  it,  and  as  a  conseciuence  have  never  lost 
any  of  my  plants.  I  do  not  think  enough  attention 
is  paid  to  autumnal  pruning,  which  promotes 
strong,  healthy  growth  instead  of  long,  lanky 
shoots  one  sometimes  notices,  with  small  and 
somewhat  insignificant-looking  flowers — a  state 
of  things  bound  to  follow  exemption  from 
pruning.  Walsham. 

SENECIO   CLIVORUM. 

This  bold  and  handsome  herbaceous  plant  was  in- 
troduced from  China  by  Messrs.  Veitch  of  Chelsea. 
The  leaves  are  of  great  size  and  heart-shaped,  and 
the  flowers  of  a  rich  orange  yellow.  It  is  said  to 
do  best  by  the  side  of  streams  ;  but  my  plant  has 
grown  well  in  an  ordinary  herbaceous  border.  It 
is  quite  hardy,  and  was  in  bloom  during  Jidy 
and  September.  As  it  was  so  well  described 
recently  in  The  Garden  I  need  say  no  more. 
It  has  received  an  award  of  merit  from  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  F.  Page-Rop.ekts. 

COLOURED     PLATE 

PLATE    1339. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  RHODODENDRON. 

We  are  very  pleased  to  give  a  coloured  plate  of 


WINTER     TREATMENT    OF 
MALMAISON    CARNATIONS. 

F,  EW  flowers  are  more  highly  prized  than 
those  of  the  Malmaison  Carnation. 
Their  culture  is  not  ditheult,  but  any 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  grower  is 
sure  to  result  in  failure.  Careful 
watering,  abundance  of  air  and  a 
moderate  temperature  are  of  importance.  A 
close  house,  combined  with  a  damp  atmosphere, 
is  totally  unfit  for  Carnations,  and  a  high  tem- 
perature should  also  be  avoided.  For  plants 
propagated  during  the  past  summer,  and  which 
are  now  in  their  flowering  pots,  a  temperature  of 
-10"  at  night,  rising  to  45°  during  the  day,  is 
suitable.  These  plants,  grown  under  suitable 
conditions,  will  begin  to  flower  in  June  and  con- 
tinue for  several  months,  providing  a  sufficient 
quantity  can  be  accommodated.  If  the  dreaded 
rust  appears,  remove  all  diseased  leaves  and  burn 
them,  and,  if  a  recurrence  is  noticed,  spray  with 
Carvita  according  to  the  instructions  enclosed 
with  the  preparation. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  ensure 
strong,  healthy  plants,  which  are  better  able 
to  resist  disease  and  also  the  attacks  of  aphis. 
Should  the  latter  attack  the  plants,  they 
must  be  killed  by  fumigation.  See  that  the 
staging  and  the  glass  roof  of  the  greenhouse  is 
clean,  and  arrange  the  plants  in  the  house  in 
such  a  way  that  they  receive  the  full  benefit  of 
the  light.  The  plants  will  not  require  any  feed- 
ing until  they  begin  growing  freely  in  the  spring. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  heat  the  hot-water  pipes 
during  very  wet  weather  or  severe  frosts.  Many 
amateur  gardeners  are  mistaken  by  thinking  that 
a  high  temperature  is  required  for  producing  the 
lovely  flowers  of  Malmaison  Carnations,  but  they 
would  be  more  largely  grown  if  their  cultural 
requirements  were  better  known. 
Mutiden  Gardens.  C.  Rise. 


suited  for  cultivation  in  the  open,  and  begin  to  one  of  tlie  liiost  beautiful  of  all  Rhododendrons 

bloom    early  in  September.     The   following,    of  and  raised  by  Messrs.  John  Waterer  and  Sons  of 

miniature  Japanese  form,  mostly  with  drooping  Bagshot,  whose  nurseries  in  Rhododendron  time 

or    reflexing   florets,    appear    to    be    the    most  are  a  blaze  of  varied  colour.     No  description  is 

promising,     viz.  :    Ideal,      rosy     white,     about  necessary  as  the  plate  is  sufficient. 


THE    BRIDAL    WREATH. 

(Francoa  ramosa.  ) 

One  of  the  easiest  plants  to  grow  and  one  of  the 
most  continuous  of  bloomers  is  Francoa  ramosa, 
otherwise  known  as  the  Bridal  Wreath,  and  yet 
one  has  to  write  of  it  that  few  comparatively 
have  it.  Briefly,  it  may  be  grown,  like  many 
other  greenhouse  plants,  from  seed  sown  in 
February  or  March  in  leaf-mould,  loam  and  silver 
sand,  finely  sifted,  the  young  plants  being  sub- 
sequently potted  on  in  their  various  stages  as 
required,  using  for  the  last  potting  an  addition  of 
old  manure  to  the  compost.  As  the  name  almost 
implies,  it  is  a  useful  flower  for  cutting,  and  is 
used  for  the  making  up  of  wedding  bouquets  ; 
but  it  is  also  useful  for  window  culture,  and  its 
prominent  foliage  and  long,  twining  sprays  of 
white  flowers  attract  considerable  attention. 
It  .seems  somewhat  a  pity  that  more  do  not 
grow  the  plant.  Lately,  however,  I  have 
noted  it  more  often  used  among  sub-tropical 
bedders.  (Jershom. 


NEW  INCURVED  CHRYSANPHEMUM 
MRS.    J.    HYGATE. 

This  is  one  of  the  giants  of  the  new  incurved 
Chrysanthemums,  and  bids  fair  to  eclipse  most, 
if  not  all,  existing  varieties.  When  placed  before 
the  floral  committee  of  the  National  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society  on  the  ISth  ult.  it  was  classified  as 
an  incurved  varietj',  being  globular  in  form  and 
regular  in  outline.  It  is  a  bloom  of  great  depth 
and  solidity,  having  broad  florets  smooth  and 
rounded  at  the  tip,  and  they  are  of  sufficient 
length  to  form  a  graceful  curve.  The  florets  are 
regularly  arranged  and  the  flower  is  pure  white. 
The  committee  thought  so  well  of  it  that  a  first- 
class  certificate  was  unanimously  awarded  in  its 
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favour.  A  speeiQieii  blonni  measured  almost 
7  inches  in  diaineter,  and  was  about  li.',  inches 
deej-).  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this  new  sort  is 
a  distinct  acquisition  to  the  incurved  section, 
and,  in  conseijuenee,  should  be  much  in  demand 
in  successive  seasons.  Mr.  Norman  Davis  of 
Framfield,  Sussex,  e.'chibited  the  variety  here 
referred  to.  1),  B.  Crane, 


THE  CAPE  HYACmXH  (HYACINTHUS 
CANDIGANS)  IN  GLASSES. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  this  plant 
will  succeed  admirably  if  treated  precisely  as  a 
Hyacinth.  I  saw  not  long  ago  some  spikes 
from  bulbs  grown  in  Hyacinth  glasses  in  -Hater. 
The  glasses  were  full  of  healthy  roots,  and  the 
spikes  were  equal  to  those  usually  seen  in  the 
flower  borders  outside.  Of  course,  the  spikes 
need  support  or  the  glasses  will  topple  over. 
The  bulbs  can  now  be  bought  for  a  few  half-pence 
each,  or  6s.  per  hundred,  and  I  am  sure  would 
afford  much  pleasure  to  those  with  no  more 
convenience  than  a  window  in  which  to  grow 
them. 

All  that  is  necessary  is  to  procure  some 
Hyacinth  glasses  or  broad-mouthed  bottles  and 
fill  these  nearly  full  of  clear  rain  water,  into 
which  drop  a  small  piece  of  charcoal  to  keep  the 
water  sweet.  The  glasses  may  then  be  placed  in 
a  dark  cupboard  until  the  bulbs  nuvke  a  con- 
siderable cjuantity  of  roots  in  the  water.  The 
glasses  may  then  be  placed  in  a  window,  and  no 
further  care  will  be  required  except  to  see  that 
the  water  does  not  evaporate  too  rapidly.  When 
this  occurs  this  must  be  made  good  by  adding  a 
little  more,  but  care  must  be  taken  in  the  matter 
uf  temperature  ;  never  fill  up  with  cold  water. 
The  new  water  should  l)e  quite  as  warm  as  that 
in  the  glasses.  I  should  have  said  abo-ve  that  the 
bottom  of  the  bulbs  must  not  touch  the  water, 
but  may  be  as  close  to  it  as  possible.  These 
Inilbs  have  quite  as  fine  an  appearance  as  the 
Hyacinths,  and  may  be  had  in  bloom  at  almost 
any  time  of  the  year.  T.  Arnold. 

The  Gardens,  Girencester  Hoicse,  Cirencester. 

GROUPING    CHRYSANTHEMUMS   AT 
SHOWS. 

The  grouping  of  Chrysanthemums  at  shows  has 
undergone  considerable  change  in  recent  years. 
Leading  societies  now  encourage  the  arrangement 
of  plants  in  more  artistic  fashion  than  formerly. 
The  use  of  the  more  free-flowering,  decorative 
varieties,  in  which  category  may  be  included  the 
Pompons,  Anemone-flowered  and  single-flowered 
kinds,  has  completely  altered  the  character  of 
these  displays.  Such  a  delightful  change  deserves 
encouragement,  and  those  responsible  for  the 
management  of  Chrysanthemum  shows  through- 
out the  country  will'  find  the  new  order  of  things 
will  give  greater  satisfaction  to  the  <;!lirysanthe- 
mum-loving  public. 

The  group  portrayed  in  the  accompanying 
ulustration  serves  to  represent  a  system  of 
grouping  that  has  been  popular  with  Chrysan- 
themum growers  for  many  years.  As  an 
artistic  production  it  has  little  to  connnend  it, 
but  as  showing  the  results  of  cultural  skill,  the 
(luality  of  the  flowers  and  their  good  all  round 
e.^teellence  thero  is  nothing  but  praise  for  the 
display.  It  is  the  first-prize  group  at  the 
Wellingborough  Chrysanthemum  Society's  show 
and  was  exhibited  by  a  well-known  and  enthu- 
.siastic  amateur  cultivator,  Mr.  W.  Ashton  of  that 
town.  Mr.  Ashton  has  been  singularly  success- 
ful as  a  grower  for  years,  and  during  his  eleven 
years  as  an  exhibitor  has  succeeded  in  wiiuiing 
luimerous  prizes  in  good  competitions.  His 
eftbrts  are  all  the  more  praiseworthy  owing  to 
the  fact  that  his  plants  are  grown  in  a  small 
area  and  he  has  only  his  leisure  hours  after 
business  in  which  to  devote  himself  to  the 
growing  of  the  Chrysanthemum. 

Hluhiiale,  N.  D.  B.  Ckane. 


THE      ROSE     GARDEN. 

NOTES     ON     NEW     ROSES. 

Pompons  or  Uwahf  Polyanthas. 
»HESE  delightful  little  Roses  are 
great  favourites  of  mine.  They  are 
deservedly  very  popular,  and  the 
varieties  are  increasing  rapidly.  They 
are  the  children's  Roses,  for  they  are 
quite  easily  grown,  and  do  not  take  up 
much  room.  Generally  used  for  edging,  they  are 
worthy  of  beds  to  themselves,  and  their  great 
freedom  of  flowering  makes  them  desirable  for 
conservatory  decoration.  Some  of  the  varieties 
make  beautiful  standards,  but  as  a  rule  they  are 
at  their  best  as  dwarf  plants.  The  title  Pompon 
has  been  introduced  by  the  National  Rose 
Society  as  a  means  of  preventing  confusion  with 
their  near  relatives  the  polyantha  climbing 
Roses,  from  whom  they  originally  descended. 
The  hybridist,  by  using  the  finer-coloured  Teas, 
has  been  successful  in  raising  many  very  beautiful 
varieties,  so  that  practically  all  shades  of  colour 
common  to  Roses  maj'  now  be  found  in  this 
group.  To  go  no  further  back  than  1902,  the 
following  can  all  be  recommended.  They  are 
true  Perpetuals,  flowering  later  than  any  Rose  ; 
in  fact,  only  severe  frosts  seem  to  stop  them. 

Aschenhrodd  (P.  Lambert,  1!J02).  —  Peach 
colour,  centre  salmon,  small,  perfectly  shaped 
flowers,  produced  abundantly  and  continuously 
in  clusters  of  nine  or  ten  flowers,  erect  and  good 
growth  tor  the  class. 

Kalherine  Zeimet  (P.  Lambert,  1902).— One  of 
the  best  of  the  whites;  small,  but  very  full 
flowers,  sweetly  scented  and  of  good  habit. 

Phi/lipine  Lambert  (P.  Lambert,  1902).— The 
raiser  has  long  made  this  class  a  speciality,  but 
this  is  the  only  one  that  presumably  bears  the 
name  of  one  of  his  family.  He  is  hardly  likely 
to  have  chosen  an  indiS'erent  flower ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  pinks, 
quite  distinct,  of  a  silvery  pink  shade,  centre 
deep  flesh,  buds  almost  carmine,  flowers  typical 
but  very  full,  of  imbricated  shape  and  appearing 
in  small  clusters      Kach  flower  opens  well. 

Schnee  Kopf  (P.  Lambert,  190.3).— Snow  white, 
as   its   name   signifies,    and    produced    in    large  ' 


clusters  ;  the  flowers  are  large  for  the  class  and 
growth  erect.     A  pretty  Rose  in  all  stages. 

Mme.  jV.  LeiuvanHeiir  (Levavasseur,  1903). — 
Very  free,  of  the  colour  of  Crimson  Rambler 
(which  to  my  way  of  thinking  is  not  a  great 
recommendation).  This  Rose  created  a  furore  in 
America,  and  was  in  great  request  for  decoration 
for  all  purposes. 

CanarienrOiiel  (Welter,  1904).— Golden  yellow, 
with  edging  of  rose.  This  is  pretty,  the  flowers 
of  medium  size  and  produced  on  erect  stems. 

FranCecile  IFa/^cr (P.  Lambert,  1904).  Colour 
deep  yellow  shading  to  white,  flowers  in  large 
clusters,  distinct  and  good,  not  such  a  good 
grower  as  the  majority ;  of  the  type  the  catalogues 
term  free. 

Kleiner  Alfred  (P.  Lambert,  1904).— This  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  class,  but  it  is 
not  by  any  means  so  free  flowering  with  me  as 
the  majority,  and  its  growth  is  very  dwarf.  1 
cannot  describe  the  colour  accurately— it  is  one 
of  those  flowers  that  baffle  description  ;  reddish 
orange  sufl'used  yellow  gives  but  a  faint  idea  of  the 
actual  colour.  Quite  distinct.  Of  introductions 
of  more  recent  date,  four  are  being  distributed 
:  this  year,  of  which  I  have  only  grown  one,  namely, 
j  Aunchen  Miieller.— This  is  quite  a  distinct 
break  in  the  dwarf  Pompons  ;  its  flowers  have 
reflexed  petals  after  the  style  of  a  Cactus  Dahlia, 
and  the  result  is  quaint  and  pretty.  The  flowers 
are  bright  rose  pink,  rather  larger  than  usual, 
having  only  two  or  three  rows  of  petals  that 
show  the  stamens  prominently.  When  known  it 
will  be  popular. 

Martha. — As  exhibited  this  struck  me  as  pro- 
mising ;  coppery  rose  in  colour,  free  flowering 
and  of  good  habit.     The  other  is 

Mrs.  W.  Cutlmsh,  also  bright  pink,  flowering 
in  clusters ;  has  been  well  exhibited  by  the  raisers. 

Apart  from  the  above,  possibly  the  best  half- 
dozen  Pompons  would  be  the  following  :  Ceeile 
Brunner,  blush,  shaded  pink  ;  Eugenie  Lamesch, 
orange  yellow,  passing  to  pale  yellow  shaded 
rose:  Leonie  Lamesch,  copper  red.  golden  centre, 
unique  in  its  colour  ;  Mme.  E.  A.  Noltc,  a  beau- 
tiful formed  flower,  chamois  yellow,  fringed  petal ; 
Perle  d'Or,  nankeen  yellow,  very  pretty  ;  and 
Petit  Constant,  deep  coppery  pink,  beautiful 
tight  bud,  always  in  flower,  quite  one  of  the  best. 
Purteij.  Herbert  E.  Molyneu.x. 
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GARDENING     FOR     BEGINNERS, 


SIMPLE    HINTS. 


PLANTING  ROSKS.— It  the  amateur 
with  his  or  her  tiny  strip  of  garden 
were  restricted  tu  growing  only  one 
class  of  plants,  the  Koee  is  the  one  1 
should  recommend.  It  is  a  most 
accommodating  plant,  and  can  bt 
grown  in  a  variety  of  ways.  No  garden  is 
worthy  of  the  name  if  it  does  not  contain  Roses 
in  some  form.  Bare  walls  can  be  covered  with 
climbing  varieties  :  others  may  be  planted  against 
the  fence.  The  rambling  section  will  thrive  best 
trained  up  pillars  or  over  arches  ;  standards  and 
dwarfs  are  suitable  for  the  mixed  border  or  in  n 
bed  set  apart  for  them.  Before  planting  the 
ground  should  be  deeplj-  dug,  not  because  the 
roots  should  penetrate  deep  into  the  soil,  but  to 
allow  moisture  to  rise  in  dry  weather.  The  holes 
must  be  made  suthcientl}^  wide  to  permit  of  all 
the  roots  being  laid  out  straight,  not,  as  in  one  of 
the  illustrations,  with  the  ends  climbing  the  side 
of  the  hole.  Before  planting,  shorten  any  long 
routs  and  cut  off  damaged  pieces.  Buds  formed 
on  the  stem  and  roots  of  the  stocks  must  also 
be  removed,  or  these  will  la.ter  on  produce 
suckers. 

Depth  to  Plant. — Roses  are  often  planted  too 
deeply,  especially  the  choicer  Tea  varieties.  The 
particular  stock  on  which  the  plants  are  growing 
should  serve  somewhat  as  a  guide.  When  buying 
Roses,  purchasers  would  do  well  to  ascertain  the 
stock  used.  The  practised  eye  of  the  rosarian 
can  usually  determine  this. 

The  Various  iiVoctv.  —  The  ilanetti  has  verj- 
tibrous  roots  ;  the  seedling  Briar  Icjng  roots,  which 
ha\  e  a  tendenc}'  to  push  down  into  the  subsoil ; 
in  the  cutting  Briar,  the  original  shape  of  the 
piece  of  Briar  can  be  traced,  the  roots  are  not 
usually  so  strong  as  those  of  the  seedling  Briar, 
neither  are  they  so  fibrous  as  on  Slanetti  stocks. 
The  latter  should  alwa}'.s  be  planted  so  that  the 
junction  of  scion  and  stock  are  2  inches  below 
the  ground.  This  induces  the  scion  to  make 
roots,  so  that  should  the  Manetti  stock  fail,  as 
often  happens  after  a  few  years,  the  Rose  is  able 
to  look  after  itself.  On  Briar  stocks  the  union 
can  be  above  or  just  below  the  surface  in  fairlj' 
light  soil  :  in  heavy  soil  the  union  should  be 
above  the  ground.  When  planting  standards  fix 
tlie  stake  firmly  in  the  centre  of  the  hole  l)efore 
planting,  secure  the  stem  to  the  stake  looselj-, 
especially  if  the  ground  has  been  deeply  dug 
recentlj',  for  the  plant  is  sure  to  sink. 

Protectimj  N'  niy-plante.d  and  Tender  Hosts.- 
It  is  advisable  to  place  the  soil  round  the  stem 
as  illustrated  to  protect  the   plants   in   \vinter. 
On  heavj'  ground  coal  ashes  should  be  used  for 
this  purpose. 

Lifting  and  Beplantiiia. — Roses  that  are  pruned 
fairly  hard  each  j'ear  do  better  if  lifted  every 
four  or  five  years  and  replanted.  This,  of  course, 
is  not  possible  with  strong  growing  climbers,  but 
refers  almost  exclusively  to  standards,  half- 
standards  and  dwarfs.  Lifting  permits  of  the 
ground  being  thoroughly  dug  and  manured. 

Varieties. — When  making  a  selection  of  sorts 
to  grow  the  difficulty  is  to  know  which  to  leave 
out,  there  are  so  many  beautiful  ones  to  select 
from.  The  following  can  be  relied  on  to  grow  in 
gardens  near  large  towns. 

Hybrid  Pi.rpetunls. — Captain  Hayward, 
crimson-carmine ;  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  scarlet- 
crimson  ;  Frau  Karl  Drusehki,  snowy  white, 
flowers  from  early  summer  to  late  autumn  ;  Mrs.  ' 


ROSE  TOO  DEErLY  PLANTED. 

.John  Laing,  soft  pink  ;  Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman 
Crawford,  rosy  pink  ;  and  Ulrich  Brunner, 
cerise-red. 

Hybrid  Teat. — Augustine  Guinoisseau,  ros)' 
white  ;  Caroline  Testout,  clear  rose  :  Libert}', 
crimson  ;  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay,  salmon  carmine 
and  rose,  a  favourite  for  buttonholes  and  sprays  ; 
Mrs.  W.  .J.  (irant,  rosy  pink  ;  and  Viscountess 
Folkestone,  creamy  pink,  deeper  centre. 


PROTECTIKG      IN      WINTER     BV      BRINGING     THE 
SOIL    TO    THE    BASE    OF    THE    STEMS. 


Teas. — Anna  Olivier,  flesh  shaded  salmon  ; 
Corallina,  rosy  crimson ;  General  Sehablikine, 
coppery  red ;  Hon.  Edith  Gilford,  salmon  rose 
centre,  outer  petals  blush  w  hite  :  G.  Nabonnand, 
rose,  shaded  yellow ;  and  Mme.  Lambard,  salmon 
rose. 

Ctimbiwj  Varieties  Jor  Walls  and  Close  Fences. 
Aimee  Vibert,  white  ;  Glory  of  Waltham,  crim- 
son :  Gloire  de  Dijon,  yellow,  shaded  salmon, 
will  glow  on  a  north  w  all  :  Mme.  Alfred  Carriere, 
salmon  flesh,  fading  to  white  :  Martehal  Niel, 
the  best  rich  yellow  Rose,  requires  a  south  or 
south- west  wall :  and  William  Allen  Richardson, 
orange  yellow. 

Arch  and  Pillar  Eases.  —  Dorothy  Perkins, 
rose  ;  Felicite  Perp^tue,  creamy  white  :  Flora, 
rosy  flesh  :  Tea  Rambler,  coppery  pink  ;  The 
Garland,  white,  shaded  fawn ;  and  Turner's 
Crimson  Rambler,  crimson,  not  satisfactory  on  a 
wall  or  close  fence. — A.  0. 

AMERICAN  BLIGHT  ON  FRUIT  TREES 
IN  WINTER. — Few  pests  are  more  difficult  to 
keep  down  in  the  late  summer  months  than  this 
if  it  has  got  a  firm  hold  :  indeed,  if  left  alone  the 
trees  will  be  disfigured  permanently,  and,  what 
is  worse,  the  pest  spreads  rapidly.  So  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  there  is  no  time  like  the  present 
to  get  rid  of  American  blight,  as  the  leaves  are 
off  the  trees.  The  Apple  is  the  fruit  usually 
infested,  and  the  pest  gets  under  the  rough  bark 
of  old  trees,  and,  unless  penned  in  so  that  it 
cannot  escape  by  covering  with  insecticide, 
reappears  next  summer  stronger  than  ever.  I 
find  soluble  petroleum  and  some  well-worked 
clay  a  valuable  dressing  at  this  season,  using  the 
petroleum  at  the  rate  of  half  a  pint  to  a  gallon  of 
the  mixture.  By  using  cla}'  it  is  an  easy  matter 
to  see  if  all  portions  of  the  trees  when  painted 
over  are  covered,  and  fresh  lime  may  be  added  if 
desired.  Some  old  trees  we  dressed  three  years 
ago  were  quite  clean  until  last  summer,  thus 
saving  us  a  lot  of  work  in  cleansing  at  a  time 
when  the  work  cannot  be  done  so  well.  Another 
dressing  will  be  given  now. — A.  C.  N. 

THE  BEST  CLEMATISES.— Apart  from 
distinct  species,  such  as  C.  montana,  C.  coccinea, 
C.  viticella,  C.  paniculata  and  others,  the  large- 
flowered  garden  forms  can  be  divided  into  several 
sections,  the  chief  of  which  are  Jackmani  group. 
These  bear  large  masses  of  flowers  during  the 
summer  and  autumn  on  the  shoots  of  the 
same  j'ear.  A  selection  of  these  would  include 
Jackmani,  \-iolet-purple  ;  J.  alba,  nearly  white  ; 
Mme.  Grange,  reddish  violet  :  and  Stjir  of  India, 
rich  plum,  with  a  bar  down  each  petal.  Florida 
section. — The  different  varieties  of  this  class 
bloom  during  the  summer,  their  blossoms  being 
all  more  or  less  double.  Countess  of  Lovelace, 
lilac  :  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  white  ;  .John  Ciould 
Veitch,  lavender ;  and  Lucie  Lemoine,  white, 
with  rosette-shaped  centre,  are  all  good. 
Lanuginosa  group. — An  extensive  class,  of  which 
may  be  speciallj'  mentioned  Lanuginosa  Candida, 
greyish  white  :  Blue  Gem,  pale  blue  :  Alba 
Magna,  white  ;  Lady  Caroline  Neville,  French 
white,  deeper  bar ;  Princess  of  Wales,  bluish 
mauve;  Beauty  of  Worcester,  violet:  and  purpurea 
elegans,  deep  purple.  Patens  Class. — These 
flower  in  spring  and  earlj'  summer  in  clusters 
from  the  ripened  wood.  Some  of  the  best  are 
Lord  Londe.sborough,  lilac,  with  red  bar  :  Lady 
Londes borough,  silvery  grey,  pale  bar:  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley,  reddish  blue,  deeper  bar : 
Edith  Jackman,  white,  flashed  mauve  :  and 
Marcel   Moser,   silvery  lilac,  deep  purple    bar. 
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WRONG    METHOD   OF   PLANTING   ROSES, 


The  most  decided  break  away  of  late  years 
among  the  garden  varieties  of  Clematis  resulted 
from  the  inter-crossing  of  the  distinct  C.  coceinea 
with  other  forms.  The  best  of  these  are  Countess 
of  Onslow,  violet-purple,  scarlet  band  down  each 


plants  can  be  used  in  so  many 
places  with  such  good  effect. 
It  may  be  also  used  in  raised 
positions,  as  in  corners  of 
rockeries.  It  is  most  useful  in 
mixed  borders  and  for  grow- 
ing on  the  margin  of  shrub- 
beries where  it  has  room  to 
spread,  or  in  the  open  spaces 
of  peaty  beds  where  Rhodo- 
dendrons and  plants  of  a 
kindred  nature  are  grown. 
Fine  plants  are  often  seen  in 
borders  devoted  to  flowers,  in 
kitchen  gardens,  and  frequently 
in  cottage,  farmhouse  and  other 
gardens  where  the  owner 
delights  in  flowers.  In  such 
places  the  best  specimens  are 
met  with,  from  the  fact  that 
they  get  shelter  and  are 
allowed  to  go  undisturbed  for 
years.  Many  think  it  is  un- 
satisfactory for  the  open 
garden,  owing  to  its  liability 
to  get  cut  down  by  frost  in 
the  spring.  In  such  cases  this 
frequently  arises  from  the 
grower  placing  it  in  an  ex- 
posed position  in  full  sun, 
where  it  is  quickly  excited 
into  growth.  Far  better  place 
it  where  this  is  not  the  case 
and  where  it  gets  slight  shelter 
from  the  morning  sun.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  place  plants  that  come  early  into 
growth  and  that  suffer  from  frost  in  hot 
situations  ;  far  better  choose  a  cold  spot  where 
the  growth  is  retarded,  as  in  this  way  they 
frequently  escape  late  frost.     I  have  seen  them 


petal :  Duchess  of  Albany,  pink  ;  Duchess  of  growing  fur  years  in  an  exposed  position,  partial 
York,  blush  ;  (rrace  Darling,  carmine-rose  ;  and  ,  shade,  in  a  Norfolk  garden,  and  yet  not  in 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  bright  crimson.  the  least  injured  by  frost.     If  it  is  found  neces- 

sary to  have  them  in  warm  spots,  then  place 
SNOW  AND  TREES  AND  SHRUBS.— Any  ,  some  Fir  or  other  branches  round  them  in  the 
time  now  we  may  experience  a  heavy  fall  of  !  early  stages  of  the  growth  to  shelter  them.  I 
snow,  and  much  damage  to  our  valuable  trees  do  this  in  our  garden  to  the  stock  we  grow  on 
and  shrubs  may  be  avoided  by  lightening  the  for  forcing.  In  our  low  position  we  suffer  from 
branches,  and  no  time  should  be  lost  in  so  doing,  late  frost.  Useful  as  the  Dielytrais  for  the  open 
Good  long  light  props  should  always  be  kept  in  garden,  I  consider  it  more  so  for  pots.  In  this 
readiness  for  this  purpose  wherever  a  choice  ,  way  it  can  be  used  for  manj'  decorative  purposes  ; 
collection  is  grown,  and  the  hands  deputed  to  \  added  to  this,  I  know  no  other  • 
carry  out  this  work  should  have  full  instructions  plant  of  this  colour  and  with 
not   to  injure  the    growths    any   more    than    is    such    a    graceful     habit    that 


surhas  the  descent  of  the  roots  into  an  unfavour- 
able subsoil,  often  resulting  in  gross  growth  and 
unhealthy  fruits,  are  not  experienced.     Thus  one 

Ureal  Adi'anlaye  of  Bunh  Trees  is  that  they 
may  be  planted  in  shallow  land,  that  is,  if  they 
are  properly  nourished  from  above.  This,  of 
course,  is  most  necessary  :  it  is  but  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  if  the  roots  do  not  go  down  very 
far,  or  only  a  limited  depth  of  good  soil  i.s 
available  for  the  nourishment  of  the  tree,  that 
this  deficiency  must  be  otherwise  supplied  if 
satisfactory  crops  of  fruit  are  to  be  obtained. 
To  this  end,  a  heavy  mulch  should  always  be 
applied  for  some  little  distance,  say,  2  feet  or 
.3  feet,  all  around  the  stem  of  the  bush,  in  early 
spring  ;  the  expanding  buds  will  then  derive 
benefit  from  this  manurial  application.  It  is, 
perhaps,  in  summer  that  a  good  mulch  fulfils  its 
most  important  duties,  especially  if  the  summer 
be  a  dry  one  and  the  soil  shallow  or  light.  The 
roots  are  kept  cool  and  moist  by  their  manurial 
covering,  and  the  development  of  fruit  and 
growth  receives  no  check,  as  many  fruit  trees 
annually  do  that  have  not  the  benefit  of  such  a 
covering.     The  labour  involved  in  the 

Manaiiement  of  Bush  Apple  Trees  is  also  com- 
paratively insignificant.  They  are  easily  covered 
over  with  nets  if  this  is  necessary  when  the 
fruits  are  ripe  to  protect  them  from  birds. 
Pruning  and  thinning  of  the  fruit,  or  spraying 
with  insecticides,  are  also  most  conveniently 
accomplished  by  reason  of  the  size  and  shape  of 
the  particular  form  of  Apple  tree  we  are  con- 
sidering. By  the  way,  the  thinning  of  the 
fruits  is  a  matter  that  rarely  receives  the  care 
and  attention  it  merits.  Very  often,  it  is  true, 
sufficient  time  cannot  be  found  in  large  gardens 
to  practice  this  operation  as  effectively  as  could 
be  wished  ;  it  is,  however,  very  often  the  case 
that  the  thinning  of  hardy  fruits  —  Apples 
particularly — when  they  are  small,  is  neglected, 
either  through  a  want  of  knowledge  with  regard 
to  its  necessity  or  of  the  good  effects  resulting 
therefrom,  or  from  an  obvious  half-heartedness 
and  want  of  thoroughness,  which  do  not  go  hand 
in  hand  with  successful  fruit  culture.  Better 
evidence  of  tlie  value  of  judiciously  thinning — or 
rather,  perhaps,  of  the  miserable  fruits  that  result 
from  the  neglect  of  thinning — could  not  be  wished 


absolutely  necessary. 

FLOWERS  IN  THE  HOUSE.— Some  very 
pretty  combinations  for  mid-December  decora- 
tion are  the  following  :  1.  Common  China  Roses 
out  as  long  as  possible,  Rosemary,  the  variegated 
Euonymus  radicans,  and  the  most  silvery  Arti- 
choke leaves  that  can  be  found,  arranged  in  a 
pottery-jar  of  palest  grey-green,  and  the  whole 
placed  upon  a  pewter  plate.  2.  Kniphofia  (Flame 
Flower),  long  .sprays  of  Spirica  prunifolia,  com- 
mon white  Ling,  and  a  few  bits  of  Fire  Thorn 
(Crataegus  Pyracantha)  make  a  fine  harmony  of 
dark  green  and  scarlet.  These  look  well  in  a 
very  dark  green  jar.  3.  Andromeda  Catesba;i, 
rusty  Box,  and  deep  red  Chrysanthemum  (Julie 
Lagravere),  in  an  old  Italian  apothecary's  jar  of 
pearly  white,  with  a  slight  decoration  of  blue 
and  yellow.  4.  Violets  and  winter-flowering 
Jasmine,  arranged  loosely,  with  sprays  of  dark 
green  Ivy,  in  an  old  glass  beaker.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  right  choice  of  a  vase  is 
almost  as  important  for  the  success  of  a  flower 
arrangement  as  the  selection  and  combination 
of  the  flowers  themselves.  If  exactly  the  right 
thing  is  not  available,  it  is  safe  to  fall  back  upon 
plain  glass  vases  of  good  shape,  which  will 
always  look  well. 

THE  LYRE  FLOWER  (DIELYTRA  SPEC- 
TABILIS)  IN  POTS.— This  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  spring-flowering  plants,  either  for  the 
open   border   or   for   pots.     Few   bulbous-rooted 


blooms  in  the  spring  season. 
I  have  grown  plants  in  small 
pots,  using  them  for  small 
vases  in  house  decoration  or 
for  forcing  groups,  also  for 
conservatory  stages.  To  see 
this  plant  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, it  should  be  grown  in 
10-inch  or  12-ineh  pots  and 
brought  forward  slowly  in  the 
spring.  — J. 

BUSH  APPLE  TREES.— 
It  is  indisputably  the  fact 
that  those  who  wish  for  quick 
returns  from  their  fruit  gar- 
dens, whether  small  growers 
or  more  ext'^nsive  planters, 
cannot  do  better,  so  far  as 
Apples  are  concerned,  than 
obtain  the  bush  form.  Many 
more  of  these  can  be  planted 
in  a  given  space  than  other 
forms  of  trees  suitable  for 
planting  in  the  open,  and  they 
are,  if  a  careful  selection  of 
varieties  is  made,  invariably 
great  bearers.  The  stock  upon 
which  they  are  grafted  natu- 
rallyproduces  numerous  fibrous 
roots  that  tend  to  fruitfulneas, 
and  the  evils  that  [standards, 
for   instance,    are   subject^^to. 
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for  than  we  have  had  this  year.  I  think  amateur 
horticulturists  and  small  fruit  growers  often  have 
only  themselves  to  blame  for  the  failure  attending 
the  planting  of  their  Apple  trees.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  have  these  delivered  until  the  holes  are 
made  and  everything  is  in  readiness  for  immediate 
planting.  If  it  is  necessary  for  the  trees  to  be 
covered  over  for  any  length  of  time  they  are  bound 
to  suffer  more  or  less,  and  if  the  roots  are  not 
carefully  and  effectually  protected,  preferably  by 
covering  with  soil,  they  may  become  so  shrivelled 
and  dried  that  they  cannot  recover.  Comparatively 
few  recognise  the  importance  of  placing  a  little 
fresh  soil  around  the  roots  of  newly-planted  fruit 
trees  ;  though  this  may  seem  but  a  minor  detail, 
it  is  one  that  should  not  be  overlooked.  With 
the  help  of  a  small  quantity  of  sweet,  fresh  soil 
immediately  about  the  roots  these  are  helped 
over  the  most  critical  period  in  the  operation  of 
planting.  Unavoidably  somewhat  bruised,  by 
receiving  this  slight  encouragement  to  the  forma- 
tion of  new  fibres  they  succeed  in  enabling  the 
trees  to  become  established,  where  it  nothing 
but  the  natural  soil  were  present  they  would 
probably  fail  to  make  a  good  start,  and  this,  in 
establishing  fruit  trees,  as  well  as  in  many  other 
matters,  is  of  Wtal  importance. 

Varieties. — In  concluding  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
not  out  of  place  to  mention  just  half-a-dozen 
varieties  of  Apples  that  do  well  as  bush  trees. 
Dessert :  King  of  the  Pippins,  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin  and  Ribston  Pippin.  Culinary ;  Lane's 
Prince  Albert,  M^re  du  Menage  and  New  Haw- 
thornden.— T.  W. 


BOOKS. 

Seed   and    Soil    Inoculation    for 
Leguminous    Crops.   —A  brochure 

bearing  the  above  title  and  written  liy  Professor 
W.  B.  Bottomley,  Professor  of  Botany,  King's 
College,  constitutes,  in  our  opinion,  one  of  the 
most  important  contriliutions  to  economicil  and 
practical  agriculture  which  has  emanated  from 
a  scientific  source.  Its  perusal  evokes  a  feeling 
of  intense  surprise  that  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
should  not  have  seen  its  way  to  take  up  this 
literally  vital  question  of  increased  food  supply 
in  view  of  the  results  obtained  some  two  years 
ago,  since,  although  the  report  speaks  of  "the 
negative  results  exceeding  the  positive  in  number 
both  in  plot  experiments  and  under  agricultural 
conditions,"  those  positive  results  unmistakably 
indicated  the  possibility  of  great  improvements 
of  yield  at  small  outlay,  while  the  failures  were 
obviously  largely  to  be  imputed  to  ignorance  of 
the  nature  of  the  material  used  and  the  proper 
and  essential  modes  of  its  application.  We  have 
in  the  atmosphere  around  us  an  absolutely 
unlimited  supply  of  one  of  the  main  essentials  of 
plant  life,  viz.,  nitrogen,  but  this  until  quite 
recent  years  appeared  to  be  unavailable  in  a 
gaseous  form,  until  the  capacity  of  leguminous 
plants  for  utilising  it  through  the  medium  of 
.symbiotic  bacteria  was  full}-  recognised.  These 
bacteria  obviously  formed  an  all-important  link 
between  this  unlimited  supply  and  the  needs  of 
mankind,  and  this  fact  being  established  not 
merely  bj'  the  results  obtained  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  but  also  by  those  of  the  United 
States  Experimental  Stations,  the  fact  that  even 
a  few  positive  successes  involving  crop  increases 
of  70  per  cent,  in  some  cases  among  a  majority 
of  negative  failures  in  a  series  of  preliminary 
experiments  should  not  have  sufficed  to  spur  the 
Board  on  to  further  investigations  strikes  the 
practical  mind  as  extraordinar}'.  It  is  doubtless 
true,  as  Professor  Bottomley  points  out,  that  the 
powers  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  are  limited, 
and  that  the  blame  of  such  want  of  recognition 
of  the  national  and  far-reaching  importance  of 
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By  \V.  B.  Bottomley,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Botany  at 
King's  College.  Published  by  "  Country  Life,"  Tavistock 
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the  matter  must  rest  upon  the  Government, 
which  probably  stands  alone  among  the  chief 
Governments  of  the  world  in  its  abstention  from 
support  of  research  of  this  kind.  In  Professor 
Bottonde3''s  pamphlet  there  is  aliundant  evidence 
tliat  through  the  great  family  of  the  Leguminosie, 
to  which  we  are  indebted  for  an  immense  amount 
of  nutritious  food,  we  are  brought  into  touch 
with  an  inexhaustible  further  supply  if  only  we 
step  in  as  mediators  and  artificially  supply  the 
needful  bacteria  which  form  the  essential  link. 
The  life  history  of  these  bacteria  has  now  been 
worked  out.  and  it  is  also  proved  beyond  all 
cavnl  by  an  immense  number  of  trials,  conducted 
under  most  varied  conditions  and  in  varied 
localities,  that  not  merely  can  the  crops  of  these 
leguminous  food  plants — Clover,  Beans  and  Peas 
of  all  kinds — be  enormou.sly  increased  at  a 
ridiculously  small  expense,  but,  far  more  t'nan  this, 
that  poor  and  now  waste  lands  can  be  induced  to 
be  abundantly  fertile  by  the  introduction  of 
inoculated  seed  or  inoculated  soil  by  means  of 
which  these  actively  beneficient  bacteria  are 
introduced  and  multiplj'  by  their  symbiotic 
relations  with  the  roots  of  the  plants,  anrl  thus 
contrive  to  supply  the  all-essential  nitrogen  in  a 
form  which  can  be  full}'  assimilated,  nor  is  this 
all,  for  the  advantage  thus  derived  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  leguminous  crops  themselves,  but 
affects  associated  grain  crops  and  also  crops  of 
other  kinds  subsequently  grown  on  the  same  area. 

Professor  Bottomley's  report  and  extensive  list 
of  experiments  w-ith  cultural  material  supplied 
by  him  free  must  be  read  in  order  to  appreciate 
fully  the  extent  of  increase  obtained  by  the  use 
of  the  cultivated  bacterial  germs,  over  <S(1  per 
cent,  of  the  reports  received  by  him  showing 
evident  advantage,  while  the  balance  ma}'  be 
legitimately  imputed  to  mistakes  in  carrying  out 
the  simple  directions  or  to  ignorance  and  care- 
lessness, to  say  nothing  of  that  prejudice  which 
so  often  stands  in  the  way  of  innovations,  how- 
ever beneficial.  Recurring  to  the  question  of 
rational  Government  support  of  research  of  this 
kind,  especially  when  so  much  evidence  of 
practical  value  is  available,  we  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  Professor  Bottomley's  concluding 
remarks,  which,  to  our  mind,  involve  to  a  very 
large  extent  a  partial  soluticjn  of  by  no  means 
insignificant  extent  of  the  Irish  question. 

"  For  a  few  thousand  pounds  the  twenty-one 
million  acres  of  poor  barren  land  in  this  country 
could  be  made  productive  and  rendered  capible 
of  finding  work  for,  and  supporting,  such  a 
population  that  both  the  food  problem  and  the 
unemployed  problem  would  be  easy  of  solution." 

That  this  is  no  wild  dream  of  an  enthusiast  is 
shown  by  recent  inoculation  results  reported 
from  Ireland  on  reclamation  of  waste  cutaway 
bog  land  in  County  Mayo.  In  January,  lillMi,  a 
top-dressing  of  a  mixture  of  kainit  and  super- 
phosphate, at  the  rate  of  about  ocwt.  per  acre, 
was  applied  to  the  Heath  land  and  a  chain 
harrow  run  over  it.  At  the  end  of  April  a 
mixture  of  Grasses  and  inoculated  red  Clover 
seeds  was  sown,  followed  by  a  top-dressing  of 
soil  of  about  the  same  quantity  as  the  artificials. 
At  the  end  of  June  a  most  curious  crop  was  to 
be  seen  of  Clover  and  Grasses  growing  strong  and 
thick  through  the  Heather,  and  in  one  part  of 
the  field  through  Rushes  and  Bent.  At  the  end 
of  August,  upon  close  examination,  it  was  found 
that  the  Heather  was  dead  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  stem,  so  that  a  scythe  easily  went  through  it. 
and  the  whole  was  mown  down.  The  Heather, 
Bushes  and  Bent  did  not  reappear,  and  by 
December  there  was  a  thick  sole  of  rich  heritage, 
which  has  this  year  produced  a  fine  crop  of  hay. 
And  the  farmer  reports  :  "  The  crops  have  more 
than  paid  for  all,  and  the  land  is  reclaimed  in 
addition,  without  a  shilling  spent  on  tillage.  If 
the  waste  places  of  this  country  can  thus  be 
converted  into  fertile  soil  by  means  of  inocula- 
tion, surely  the  subject  is  worthy  the  serious 
attention  of  our  Government."  This  opinion  we 
most  heartily  share,  and  commend  the  discovery 
to  all  who  have  any  interest  in  gardening. 
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Flower   Garden. 

PLANTING. — Continuing  my  remarks 
of  last  week  regarding  planting,  the 
hardy  Heaths  should  not  lie  forgotten. 
Erica  vagans  and  E.  stricta  have,  up 
to  the  beginning  of  Deeemlier,  a  good 
sprinkling  of  fresh  flowers.  Dabieeia 
polifolia  alba  (St.  Dabiees  or  Irish  Heath)  is  still 
covered  with  its  beautiful  white  flowers.  Coming 
to  the  true  winter-flowering  Heaths,  Erica 
hybrida  has  been  in  flower  for  several  weeks,  and 
will  be  closely  followed  by  one  of  its  supposed 
parents,  E.  camea,  and  the  variety  alba.  E. 
lusitanica,  E.  arborea  and  E.  Veitchii  are  now 
thick  with  flower-buds,  those  of  the  former  being 
already  tinged  with  colour.  E.  australis  is  one 
of  the  prettiest  of  the  Heaths,  and  should  be 
planted  wherever  it  proves  hardy.  E.  raediter- 
ranea  and  vars.  flower  during  spring.  What 
with  the  summer-flowering  Heaths,  E.  eiliaris 
(Dorset  Heath),  E.  cinerea,  E.  tetralix  and  E. 
vulgaris  and  their  many  fine  varieties.  Heaths 
may  be  had  in  flower  during  every  month  of  the 
year.  The  dwarf  sorts  are  splendid  subjects  for 
edging  and  carpeting  peat  beds,  but  to  see  them 
at  their  best  they  should  be  planted  in  large 
groups.  With  the  addition  of  a  little  peat  they 
thrive  in  most  soils  ;  in  fact,  on  light  loamy  soil 
peat  is  not  necessary  except  for  some  of  the 
choicer  sorts. 

PerivMya  mucroiiata  and  rarielier'  should  not 
be  overlooked  for  winter  effect,  as  its  many- 
coloured  berries  are  very  attractive.  It  is  happy 
in  peaty  or  light  loamy  soils. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Forcing. — As  Chrysanthemums  are  nearly  past 
the  supply  of  flowers  must  be  kept  up  by  an 
increased  number  of  forced  plants.  Tulips  and 
Narcissi  being  well  rooted  will  now  force  more 
readily,  but  they  should  not  at  first  be  given  too 
much,  heat,  as  it  generally  results  in  their  going 
blind.  The  earliest  potted  batch  of  Lilium 
Harrisii  should  now  be  well  roote.d,  and  miy  be 
gradually  brought  on  in  heat. 

Euphorbiapukherrima(Poinxe.ttia). — Plants  that 
are  past  or  have  been  cut  over  for  decoration  may 
now  be  stood  together  and  kept  dry  at  the  roots. 
Later  batches  should  be  assisted  with  liquid 
manure,  and  should  be  removed  to  a  cooler  house 
for  a  few  days  before  they  are  required  for  the 
house  or  conservatory.  They  will  stand  longer 
in  a  cool  house  if  kept  fairly  dry. 

E.  fiilgens. — The  long  graceful  sprays  of  this 
beautiful  subject  now  prove  very  useful.  It  is 
surprising  that  it  is  not  more  generally  and  better 
grown  than  one  usually  sees  it,  as  it  is  no  more 
difficult  than  the  Poinsettia. 

Hardv  Fruit. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines. — The  pruning  and 
training  of  the  above  is  generally  best  left  until 
spring,  for  sometimes  weak  and  immature  shoots 
die  back  during  winter.  Owing,  no  d(jubt,  to  the 
dull  and  sunless  season,  they  have  helrl  their 
foliage  very  late  this  year,  and  where  they 
have  not  been  carefully  trained  and  well  thinned 
out  the  wood  will  most  likely  be  badl}'  matured. 
During  open  weather  the  trees  may  lie  safely 
planted  any  time  until  March.  They  are  usually 
planted  as  fan-trained  specimens,  18  feet  to 
20  feet  apart,  with  standarfls  between  to 
temporary  furnish  the  top  of  the  wall.  The 
latter  are  gradually  cut  away  as  the  permanent 
trees  fill  their  allotted  space.  These  grow  so 
quickly  that  one  should  never  trouble  to  keep 
old  worn-out  trees.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  always 
have  a  few  young  ones  growing  on  to  take  the 
place  of  old  specimens.  In  common  with  all 
stone  fruits  they  require  plenty  of  lime  :   thus 
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plenty  of  old  mortar  rulibish  should  lie  used 
when  planting.  On  cold,  retentive  soils  the 
borders  should  he  well  drained  ;  but  it  should 
seldom  he  necessary  to  cement  the  bottom,  as  is 
often  recommended. 

Fruit  Under  Glass. 
Pol  Vines  started  last  month  may  be  given  a 
little  higher  temperature  as  they  break,  60*^  by 
night,  rising  to  65°  during  the  day,  being  suit- 
able. If  at  all  possible,  a  little  ventilation 
should  be  given  for  a  short  time  every  day,  thus 
changing  the  atmosphere  of  the  house.  If  there 
are  bottom  ventilators  fixed  opposite  the  hot- 
water  pipes,  air  can  safely  and  easily  be  given, 
even  during  dull  weather.  Avoid  high  tempera- 
tures during  very  cold  weather.  Less  harm  will 
be  done  by  allowing  the  temperature  to  fall  a 
few  degrees  than  by  trying  to  keep  it  up  to  a 
certain  point  by  unduly  heating  the  pipes.  ■  The 
rods,  when  they  have  broken  evenly,  should  be 
secured  in  their  proper  position  on  the  trellis. 
If  bottom-heat  is  given  bj'  means  of  a  bed  of 
leaves,  keep  it  renewed  from  time  to  time  as  it 
settles  down. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Spinach,  a  crop  that  gives  much  trouble  in 
many  gardens  during  winter,  should  not  be 
picked  too  hard.  Keep  the  ground  clear  of 
weeds,  and  when  the  weather  and  soil  conditions 
permit  keep  the  ground  well  stirred  with  the  hoe. 
Here,  with  slight  protection,  New  Zealand 
Spinach  has  until  now  been  giving  ample 
pickings,  a  great  advantage  where  this  vegetable 
is  in  demand.  Spinach  Beet  also  proves  useful 
during  winter.  John  Coutts. 

(Gardener  to  Sir  T.  Dyke  Acland,  Bart. ) 

Killerton  Gardens,  Exeter. 
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Plants  Under  Glass. 
Rose  House.  -  Start  this  house  gradually,  com- 
mencing with  a  temperature  of  45°  to  50°  at 
night,  with  a  rise  by  day.  Very  little  warmth 
will  be  required  until  the  young  shoots  com- 
mence to  push.  All  plants  in  pots,  with  the 
exception  of  those  newly  potted,  may  be  pruned 
and  placed  under  cover. 

Winter-floweriny  Becionias. — Select  a  few  of 
the  best  plants  of  Gloire  de  Lorraine  for  producing 
a  supply  of  cuttings  for  propagating  and  forming 
plants  for  next  year's  flowering.  Assuming  that 
they  have  passed  out  of  bloom,  cut  the  growths 
back  to  within  2  inches  or  3  inches  of  the  base, 
and  place  in  an  intermediate  temperature  for  a 
few  weeks,  aiibrding  them  very  little  water  in 
the  meantime.  Begonias  Ensign,  Winter  Cheer, 
Mrs.  John  Heal  and  others  of  this  type  need  to 
be  attended  to  carefully  as  they  pass  out  of 
flower,  the  plants  never  being  allowed  to  become 
thoroughly  dry,  sufBcient  water  being  aftorded 
to  maintain  them  in  a  healthy  state. 

Glerodrndron  fallax, — Cut  back  the  old  plants 
to  about  six  eyes  as  they  pass  out  of  flower  and 
place  them  in  a  warm  temperature.  When  the 
new  shoots  are  3  inches  in  length  they  may  be 
taken  off,  inserted  singly  in  small  pots  and  struck 
with  a  bottom -heat  of  80°.  When  rooted  give  a 
slight  shift,  and  grow  on  in  a  house  having  a 
temperature  of  65°. 

Fruit   Under  Glass. 

Strawberries  in  Pots. — When  the  fruits  are 
required  very  early  in  the  season,  the  earliest 
batch  of  plants  should  now  be  started.  Before 
taking  the  plants  indoors  remove  all  dead  foliage, 
wash  the  pots  and  lay  the  plants  on  their  sides, 
giving  them  a  thorough  good  syringing  to  dis- 
lodge any  insects  that  may  be  present.  The  best 
medium  for  early  starting  is  a  bed  of  fresh  leaves 
placed  in  a  pit  for  the  plants  to  be  plunged  in. 
Royal  Sovereign  and  La  Grosse  Sucrte  are  the 
two  best  varieties  for  early  forcing.  Much  better 
results  will  be  obtained  from  plants  started  early 


in  the  new  year,  so  that  it  is  advisable  to  begin 
with  only  a  small  number  now. 

Late  Grapes.  — Changeable  weather  and  variable 
temperatures  render  the  keeping  of  Grapes  at 
this  season  difficult.  Fire-heat  should  be  avoided 
as  much  as  possible,  though  requisite  during 
damp  and  severe  weather.  The  temperature 
should  not  fall  below  45°,  with  a  little  air  given. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  month  Grapes  hanging  on 
the  Vines  should  be  out  and  put  in  bottles  of 
water  in  the  Grape  room,  choosing  a  fine,  dry 
day  for  the  operation. 

Hardy  Fruit. 

Plantinq  Trees. — Wliile  the  weather  remains 
favourable  the  planting  of  hardy  fruit  trees 
should  be  pushed  on.  Any  trees  that  require 
lifting  or  root-pruning  should  be  attended  to  at 
once,  and  any  trees  growing  in  shallow  borders 
or  impoverished  soil  should  be  furnished  with 
fresh  rooting  material.  The  work  of  pruning 
should  be  pushed  forward,  most  subjects  being 
in  a  suitable  condition.  Protect  the  buds  of 
Gooseberry  and  Currant  bushes  from  the  attacks 
of  birds. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Rhubarb. — If  the  roots  were  lifted  and  exposed 
to  several  degrees  of  frost.  Rhubarb  of  good 
quality  can  now  be  easily  forced  either  in  the 
Mushroom  house,  or  empty  barrels  or  crates  may 
be  used  to  cover  the  roots,  the  whole  being 
covered  with  mats  and  plenty  of  leaves  to  supply 
the  necessary  warmth. 

Salads. — Lettuce  generally  running  short  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  Endive,  Chicory  or 
Dandelion  have  to  take  its  place.  I?lace  batches 
of  Endive  under  cover  for  blanching  purposes, 
and  protect  the  outside  crop  from  frost  and  snow 
with  a  covering  of  straw  or  leaves.  Chicory  and 
Dandelion  may  both  be  forced  in  the  Mushroom 
house  or  in  any  structure  where  they  may  be 
kept  dark.  Sow  seeds  of  Mustard  and  Cress 
weekly  to  ensure  a  supply,  and  sow  Radishes  in 
a  warm  frame  at  regular  intervals. 

W.  H.  Lambert. 
(Gardener  to  Earl  Grey.) 

Hotvick,  Northumberland. 
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RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 
Questions  and  Answers.— r/ie  Editor  intends 
to  make  THE  Garden  hslp/ul  to  all  readers  who  desire 
assistance,  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may  be, 
and  with  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
**  Answers  to  Correspondents  "  column.  All  communica- 
tio7is  should  he  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Garden,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W.C.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the 
paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be 
on  a  separates  piece  of  paper. 


FLOWER    GARDEN. 
Solanum  jasminoides  lositiir  its 

leaves  {A.  H.  P.).  —  Your  plants  of  Solanum 
jasminoides  appear  to  us  to  be  only  following 
their  natural  inclination  to  mount  upwards 
and  become  bare  at  the  base.  If  the  object 
was  to  clothe  the  wooden  trellis,  they  should 
not  have  been  allowed  to  grow  upright,  but 
the  bottom  branches  ought  to  have  been  disposed 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  lowermost  portion  of 
the  trellis  would  have  been  covered  first.  It  is 
certainly  difficult  to  advise  on  the  matter  with- 
out seeing  the  plants,  but  it  appears  to  us  there 
would  be  no  insurmountable  difficulty  in  taking 
them  down,  for  this  purpose  cutting  away  some 
of  the  top  if  necessary,  and  then  clothing  the 
lower  part  of  the  trellis  with  their  long  flexible 
blanches.      These    should   soon  push  out    new 


shoots,  all  of  which  would  have  an  upward 
tendency,  so  that  they  would  soon  ag.iin  clothe  a 
considerable  space. 

Plants  for  new  g-apden  (YarhaUre). 

The  border  D  to  E  would  be  better  if  planted 
with  hardy  perennials,  as  Phloxes,  TroUius, 
Spiraeas,  Sunflowers,  Irises,  Michaelmas  Daisies, 
Campanulas,  Lilies  and  the  like,  as  flowering 
shrubs  are  much  less  likely  to  succeed  in  the 
more  shaded  positions.  These,  with  the  early- 
flowering  Chrysanthemums,  Stocks,  As':ers  and 
other  showy  flowers  would  be  quite  suitable.  A 
better  screen  from  F  to  G  than  you  propose 
would  be  formed  by  planting  a  hedge  of  Rosa 
rugosa,  or,  if  room  is  limited,  a  line  of  Yew  or 
Holly.  You  cannot  form  a  screen  with  "  two  or 
three  climbing  Roses  "  in  such  a  place.  For  a 
wind  screen  Hornbeam  or  Beech  is  well  suited  to 
your  district,  and  possesses  the  additional  merit 
of  submitting  to  severe  pruning.  The  rockery 
could  be  made  very  pretty,  but  you  require  many 
better  things  for  flowering  than  those  you  name. 
When  you  are  ready  for  the  planting  you  had 
better  write  again  for  a  list  of  showy  things. 
The  soil,  if  well  dug  and  manured — well-decayed 
horse  manure  is  best — would  suit  the  Roses  quite 
well.  As  you  appear  not  to  be  quite  ready  to 
proceed,  we  cannot  advise  you  to  pot  up  the 
Roses  for  the  purpose.  Far  better  that  you 
prepare  the  whole  of  the  ground  and  plant  with 
annuals  for  a  year,  planting  the  Roses  in  their 
proper  season  next  year.  The  Batchelor's 
Buttons  (Ranunculus  acris  fl. -pi.)  is  well  suited 
to  a  shady  spot. 

Soli  fop  inspection  (ffan(.5\— We  do  not  under- 
take to  analyse  soil.  Yours  is  in  a  very  sour,  waterlogged 
state,  and  will  need  a  lot  of  attention  to  render  it  suitable 
for  Sweet  Peas.  It  evidently  needs  draining  badly,  and 
this  must  l>e  the  first  operation.  Then  give  it  a  dressing 
of  fresh  air-slaked  lime  at  the  rate  of  21b.  per  square  yard, 
spreading  it  evenly  on  the  surface  and  digging  it  in.  This 
will  help  to  sweeten  the  soil.  The  beds  should  be 
trenched  at  least  two  spits  or  spades  deep,  working  plenty 
of  well-decayed  manure  in  the  bottom  spit.  Leave  the 
surface  rough  for  the  winter ;  the  frosts  will  pulverise  it 
and  render  it  suitable  for  planting  or  sowing  in  the  spring. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 
Hydrangea   not   gpowiner  (H.   J. 

Dearman).  —  It  would  appear  that  your 
Hydrangea  has  exhausted  the  soil  of  its  position 
and  does  not  make  its  growth  in  the  right 
season.  In  these  circumstances  it  would  be 
better  to  lift  the  plant  and  store  it  in  some  shed 
or  outhouse  for  the  winter,  replanting  it  in  rich 
and  deeply-prepared  soil  in  April.  Prior  to  the 
replanting  all  small  shoots  should  be  removed 
and  the  roots  cut  back  if  of  too  great  a  bulk. 
The  plant  is  of  a  very  vigorous  and  gross-feeding 
nature,  and  requires  abundance  of  moisture  at 
the  roots.  Thus  treated  the  plant  should  make 
its  growths  at  the  proper  season,  and  in  these 
circumstances  a  good  flowering  should  result. 
The  spots  on  the  leaf  of  the  Palm  indicate  a 
check  of  some  kind  ;  it  may  be  due  to  e.xcessive 
moisture  or  excessive  dryness,  but  which  of  these 
we  cannot  decide  without  a  fuller  knowledge  of 
the  treatment  it  has  received. 

Injury  to  tpee  (C.  H.  A'.).— Such  excessive  bleeding 
is  certainly  injurious  to  the  tree,  and  we  can  hardly 
understand  your  case,  as  the  sap  should  be  in  a  fairly 
(iuiescent  state  at  this  season.  To  stop  this  bleeding  sear 
the  cut  portion  with  a  red-hot  iron  and  cover  it  with 
Stockholm  tar.  Treated  in  this  way  there  should  be  no 
danger  to  your  tree,  even  if  the  lower  branches  are  cut 
back. 

Hydrangeas  and  fpost  (A.  H.  P.).— If  there 
is  danger  from  frost  during  the  winter,  the  old  blooms  of 
Hydrangeas  act  as  a  certain  protection,  but  as  a  set-otf 
to'  this  their  untidy  appearance  during  the  winter  must  be 
taken  into  consideration.  In  your  favoured  clime  the 
question  of  frost  is  not  likely  to  form  a  very  prominent 
item,  and  we  should  therefore  say  by  all  means  cut  off  the 
old  flower-heads. 

To  kill  roots  of  trees  (Amblecote).—Ityon  bore 
good-sized  holes  into  the  stumps  after  the  trunks  are 
sawn  oJf  and  fill  the  holes  with  salt,  you  will  succeed  in 
killing  the  roots.  Holes  are  sometimes  bored  and  filled 
with  saltpetre,  watered  and  corked  up.  This  mixture 
soaks  into  the  roots,  when  the  corks  are  withdrawn  and 
the  holes  filled  with  paraffin :  this  is  lighted,  and  gradually 
sets  fire  to  the  roots.    It  is,  however,  a  slow  process. 
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THE    GREENHOUSE. 

Chrysanthemums,  leaf-pust,  See. 

[W,  H.  Acreman). — It  is  now  quite  a  common 
experience  for  Chrysanthemums  to  be  subject 
to  what  is  generally  known  as  leaf-rust,  and 
this  trouble  is  more  severe  in  country  gardens 
than  in  those  situated  in  the  suburbs  of  large 
towns.  You  should  out  down  your  plants  at 
onoe  and  burn  them.  On  no  account  should  the 
affected  growths  be  thrown  on  the  rubbish  heap, 
as  this  only  serves  to  perpetuate  the  evil.  It  is 
only  by  drastic  measures  that  the  leaf-rust  can 
be  eradicated,  and  one  of  the  best  known  and 
most  certain  remedies  is  that  of  spraying  the 
leaves  and  young  basal  shoots  with  a  solution  of 
sulphide  of  potassium.  This  solution  is  made  by 
mixing  half  an  ounce  of  sulphide  of  potassium 
with  a  gallon  of  water.  Glass  houses,  in  which 
affected  Chrysanthemums  have  been  flowered, 
should  be  sprayed  with  the  same  solution.  In  the 
spring  or  early  summer  a  sharp  look-out  should  be 
kept  on  all  plants,  and  the  undersides  of  the 
leaves  inspected  periodically.  Should  any  pustules 
appear  on  the  leaves,  just  touch  them  with  a  drop 
of  paraffin,  but  this  must  be  done  before  the 
pustules  burst,  otherwise  it  will  be  too  late  to 
apply  the  remedy.  The  paraffin  may  be  applied 
with  the  point  of  an  ordinary  wooden  meat 
skewer  most  effectively.  In  this  way  it  should 
be  possible  to  save  your  plants  and  prevent  a 
renewal  of  the  trouble  in  each  succeeding  year. 
You  must  also  keep  the  standing  ground  of 
your  plants  free  from  weeds,  as  the  Hawkweed 
is  responsible  for  this  leaf-rust.  Nitrate  of  soda 
should  be  given  to  plants  to  stimulate  them  in  the 
growing  season,  and  never  at  a  greater  strength 
than  half  an  ounce  to  a  gallon  of  water.  We  are 
not  disposed  to  use  these  stimulants  at  all,  and 
only  in  the  case  of  plants  that  are  rather  back- 
ward should  we  appl3'  nitrate  of  soda,  and  then 
never    more   than   two   or    three   times    in    the 


Foliage  plants  suitable  fop  unheated 
greenhouse  {J.)- — Plants  for  a  greenhouse  without 
any  flre-heat  whatever  must  be  quite  hardy,  otherwise 
they  will  be  ijreatly  disfigured,  if  not  absolutely  killed, 
during  the  winter.  Among  those  that  can  be  recom- 
mended are  such  ornaraental-foliaged  shrubs  as  Aralia 
Sieboldii,  Euonymus  japonicus  aureo  variegatus,  E. 
japonicus  latifolius  albus,  Eurya  latifolia  variegata  and 
Yucca  recurva.  Hardy  Bamboiis,  too,  are  valuable  for 
this  purpose,  especially  Arundinaria  auricoma  (syn. 
Bambusa  Maximowiczii),  A.  Fortunei  variegata,  A. 
nitida,  Phyllostachys  flexuosa  and  P.  viminalis.  Eulalia 
japonica  variegata,  an  exceedingly  graceful  Grass,  whose 
bright  green  leaves  are  freely  striped  with  white,  is 
another  desirable  subject.  Many  of  the  hardy  Ferns,  too, 
are  very  beautiful,  but  most  of  them  lose  their  fronds 
during  the  winter  months.  Any  of  the  above  can  be 
obtained  now. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 
Rose    for    gi'eenhouse     wall 

(A.  C.  B.). — You  could  certainly  grow  a  Rose 
to  cover  the  back  wall  of  a  greenhouse,  but 
if  it  is  a  small  structure  you  will  find  that 
climbing  Roses  are  too  vigorous  for  such  a 
purpose.  Better  far  one  of  the  medium  growing 
Teas  or  Hybrid  Teas.  Any  of  the  following 
would  suit  you  :  Maman  Cochet,  flesh,  tinged 
salmon  ;  Liberty,  crimson  ;  Papa  Gontier,  rosy 
crimson  ;  Perle  des  Jardins,  orange  yellow ; 
Bridesmaid,  pink  :  and  Niphetos,  white.  These 
will  clothe  a  wall  7  feet  to  8  feet  high,  and  that 
is  in  all  probability  as  much  as  j'ou  require.  It 
is  very  necessary  that  the  selected  plant  or 
plants  be  of  good  clean  growth  and  well  rooted. 
They  will  do  much  better  if  planted  out  than  in 
pots.  For  a  single  plant  a  hole  should  be  taken 
out  about  2  feet  square  to  a  depth  of  2  feet 
6  inches.  These  6  inches  should  be  filled  up 
■  with  broken  crocks  or  some  similar  material  for 
drainage,  and  the  remaining  space  made  up  with 
the  compost  for  the  roots.  A  suitable  mixture 
is  three  parts  turfy  loam  to  one  part  thoroughly 
decayed  cow  manure  and  leaf-mould,  while  a 
6-inch  pot  of  half -inch  bones  to  each  barrowload 
of  compost  will  form  a  lasting  stimulant.     The 


Roses  may  be  planted  any  time  within  the  next 
two  months. 

Pruning-  climbingr  Roses  (A.  D.  L). 

We  think  you  may  safely  follow  the  advice  given 
in  Thk  Garden  of  the  23rd  ult.  as  regards 
pruning  climbing  Roses  the  first  year.  If  you 
observe,  we  do  not  advise  pruning  back  all  the 
growths.  We  have  found  from  experience  that 
climbers  thus  pruned,  both  of  the  Dorothy 
Perkins  type  and  the  climbing  Teas  and 
Noisettes,  invariably  turn  out  the  best,  although 
it  seems  rather  severe  to  prune  in  this  way.  An 
alternative  plan  which  commends  itself  to  some 
growers  is  to  retain  the  plants  almost  their 
entire  length  the  first  year,  and  then  the  following 
season  cut  two  or  three  growths  down  to  the 
ground  ;  but  by  pruning  the  first  year  as  advised 
there  are  generally  some  fine  new  growths  pro- 
duced, which  give  a  fine  display  of  blossom  the 
second  year.  As  regards  pruning  Penzance 
Sweet  Briars  and  also  the  common  Sweet  Briar, 
these  should  be  pruned  back  to  about  3  feet ; 
but  if  you  desire  a  tall  growth  quickly,  they 
may  be  left  unpruned  the  first  year.  The  second 
year  in  both  cases  it  is  well  to  cut  down  to  the 
base  one  or  two  growths  on  each  plant  so  as  to 
encourage  a  bushy  growth  low  down,  unless  you 
have  planted  rather  closely  in  order  to  obtain  a 
tall  hedge  quickly. 

Roses  fOP  plUaPS  (-ff.  S.).— In  reply  tu  your  first 
enquiry  we  can  recommend  Mme.  .Tules  Gravereaus  for  one 
of  the  eight  varieties  suitable  for  the  G-foot  pillars,  ami 
other  excellent  sorts  would  be  Francois  Crousse,  Mme. 
Hector  Leuilliot,  Lady  Waterlow,  Ards  Pillar,  Lina  Schmidt, 
Michel,  Griiss  an  Teplitz  and  Climbing  Mrs.  W.  .T.  Grant. 

Roses  fop  east  fence  {Roses). — Roses  on  a  fence 
as  well  as  on  a  wall  succeed  much  better  if  there  is  a  small 
amount  of  air  space  between  the  growths  and  the  wall  or 
fence.  We  should  advise  yt>u  to  make  a  sort  of  lattice- 
work with  a  few  laths,  so  that  the  shoots  of  the  Roses  did 
not  actually  come  in  contact  with  the  tarred  surface. 
8ome  good  sorts  for  such  a  fence  would  be  Conrad  F. 
Meyer,  Mrs.  Anthony  Waterer,  Aimee  Vibert,  Magna 
Charta,  Margaret  Dickson,  Ulrich  Brunner,  .T.  B.  Clark, 
.\rds  Filial-,  Climbing  La  France,  Climbing  Caroline  Testout, 
Chrshunt  Hybrid,  Gltjire  de  Dijon,  Dorothy  Perkins,  Rubin, 
Blush  Rambler  and  Robusta. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 
Planting'  young  Vines  In  Peach 

house  (F.  H.). — We  presume  your  Vine  border 
is  outside.  The  first  thing  to  do  will  be  to  cut 
out  a  trench  the  width  of  your  border  (4  feet 
6  inches)  and  3  feet  deep,  and  cart  or  wheel  away 
the  whole  of  the  blue  clay  subsoil.  If  a  drain 
to  the  border  is  not  already  provided,  one  must 
be  laid  down.  Lay  rows  of  drain-pipes  on  the 
bottom  of  the  border  4  feet  apart,  with  a  slight 
fall  to  the  main  drain  ;  then  cover  the  bottom 
{pipes  and  all)  with  broken  bricks  to  the  depth 
of  6  inches.  On  these  broken  bricks  place  some 
turves  of  the  best  quality  you  can  find,  grass  side 
downwards,  then  fill  up  the  trench  with  the 
following  mixture,  which  will  compose  the 
border :  Procure  the  best  old  turf  you  can  find, 
cut  it  about  4  inches  deep,  then  break  up  into 
pieces  the  size  of  half  a  brick.  To  every  cart- 
load of  this  add  two  barrowloads  of  broken  bricks 
and  old  mortar  rubble,  one  bag  of  quarter-inch 
bones,  half  a  bag  of  soot  and  the  siime  of  lime  ; 
mix  well  together  before  putting  in  the  border. 
The  soil  should  be  moderately  dry  at  the  time  it 
is  mixed  and  should  be  trodden  fairly.  You  may 
plant  the  Vines  (3  feet  apart)  as  soon  as  the 
border  is  formed,  but  the  part  of  the  stem  of  the 
young  Vine  which  is  exposed  outside  must  be 
protected  from  frost  and  the  border  from  too 
much  rain  during  winter.  The  young  Vines 
should  be  cut  back  to  within  1  foot  of  the  ground 
after  planting.  The  young  shoot  which  will 
grow  from  the  bud  below  where  the  Vine  was 
cut  back  to  will  grow  to  the  top  of  the  vinery 
next  year.  The  following  winter  this  shoot 
should  also  be  cut  back  to  vrithin  4  feet  of  where  it 
was  cut  back  before.  The  second  year  the 
Vines  may  each  bear  two  or  three  bunches,  and 
more  each  year,  until  the  Vines  have  filled  the 
roof  of  the  vinery  with  bearing  wood,  which  they 


will  do  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  years. 
The  wire  trellis  to  which  the  Vines  are  tied 
should  be  2  feet  from  the  glass. 

Quince  fpult  splitting  (P.). —  . Sometimes  this 
is  caused  by  an  attack  of  fungus,  as  in  the  case  of  Pears, 
or  it  may  result  from  the  tree  being  in  poor  health  and 
short  of  vitality.  Had  a  sample  fruit  tree  been  sent,  it 
might  have  helped  us  to  diagnose  the  cause.  If  the  tree 
is  in  the  latter  condition,  the  surface-soil  for  a  considerable 
distance  (from  the  stem)  should  be  removed  until  a  fair 
body  of  roots  is  come  in  contact  with,  and  then  a  layer  of 
good  turfy  loam  (with  bone-dust  added  at  the  rate  of  a 
gallon  to  a  barrow-load,  also  a  sprinkling  of  lime)  should 
be  placed  0  inches  deep  over  the  roots.  This  should  be 
done  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  application  of  the 
manures  our  correspondent  sugtiests  added  in  spring. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Wholesomeness  of  Rhubapb  wine  (Leon). 
The  pleasant  acidity  of  garden  lihubarb  is  due  to  the 
presence,  in  considerable  quantities,  of  o.xalic  and  malic 
acids,  and  the  wholesomeness  of  Rhubarb  wine  is  a  ques- 
tion which  must  be  settled  by  a  doctor  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  individual  constitution  of  the  enquirer.  It  is 
certain  that  the  continued  use  of  it  may  in  some  cases  be 
actually  dangerous.  Home-made  wines,  generally  speaking, 
are  more  wholesome  than  the  cheap  and  adulterated 
blends  which  sometimes  do  duty  for  genuine  foreign 
winea,  which  in  many  instances  cannot  be  sold  straight 
from  the  vineyards  at  the  price  for  which  they  are 
offered  in  England.  We  should  recommend  the  variety 
of  Rhubarb  called  Hawke's  Champagne  for  the  purpose 
of  wine-making. 

Names  of  fpuit.— f.  R.  de  3fontmorencjf.~l,  Pear 

Beurrii  Kance  ;  2,  Bergamotte  d'Esperen. J.   H.   Y. — 

Apple    Blenheim    Orange.      Grapes:    1,    Lady  Hutt ;    2, 

Bowood  Muscat. W.  F.  H. — The  Apple  is  very  pretty 

and  has  a  pleasant  flavour,  but  is  too  much  like  Fearn's 

Pippin  to  be  considered  distinct  from  that  variety S. — 

Reinette  d  i  Canada. 

Names  of  plants.— C  /*.—!,  Abies  nordmanniana 
2,  Pinus  sylvestris;  3,  Picea  orientalis;  4,  Cupressus  law- 
soniana  ;  5,  Picea  excelsa  aurea  ;  6,  Juniperus  chinensis  ; 
7,  Sequoia  gigantea ;  S,  Cupiessus  lawsoniana;  9,  Cedrus 
Deodara;  10,  Abies  lowiana ;  11.  Thuja  plicata :  12,  T. 
occidentalis ;  13,  Pseudotsuga  I'ouglasii ;  14,  Cupressus 
lawsoniana  albo  spica ;  15,  Tasus  baccata ;  16,  T.  h, 
var.  fastigiatu  aurea  ;  17,  Cupressus  lawsoniana  corapactfl ; 
IS,  Thuja  dolabrata ;  19,  Cupressus  lawsoniana  aurea ;  2C, 
C.  pisifera  plumosa  aurea  ;  21,  Thuja  plicata  ze!»rina  ;  2:', 
T.  orientalis;  23,  Pinus  Cembra;  24,  Tonga  sp.  ;  2.\ 
Cupressus  lawsoniana  var.  ;  26,  Thuja  plicata  var. ;  27, 
Pinus  sylvestris  var. ;  2S.  Forsythia  viridissima;  20,Quercus 

Ilex. J.  W.  F.—l,  Picea  pblita  ;  2,  Cassine  fuivida  ;   3, 

Cupressus  lawsoniana;  4,  Thuja  dolabrata;   5,  Juniperus 

communis;    6,   Sciadnpitys    verticillata. F.   B.   H.— 

Juniperus  Sabiua  var.   variegata. Captain  P.— Corniis 

sanguinea. P.  R.  C— Cypripedium  ciliolare  and  Onci- 

dium  sp.— </.  M.  £.— Rhamnus  catharticus. 


SOCIETIES. 


SCOTTISH    HORTICULTURAL    ASSOCIATION. 

The  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  5.  St.  Andrew  Square, 
Edinburgh,  recently.  There  was  a  very  large  attendance, 
and  the  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  David  W.  Thomson, 
George  Street,  Edinburgh,  the  president.  Several  exhibits 
were  shown,  these  including  a  Primrose  with  green  petals 
by  the  chairman;  some  pleasing  seedling  Chrysanthemums 
by  Mr.  A.  Thomson,  Dean  Gardens  ;  a  vase  of  Clirysauthe- 
mums  also  by  Mr.  A.  Thomson  ;  a  red  Brussels  sprout, 
derived  by  crossing  a  Dalkeith  Brussels  Sprout  and  a  Red 
Cabbage,  from  Mr.  G.  Wallace  ;  and  a  splendid  specimen 
of  Dendrochilum  cobbianum  or  Platyclinis  cobbiana, 
with  no  fewer  than  twenty  tine  spikes,  from  Mr.  B. 
M'Andie,  Inveresk  Gate,  Musselburgh.  The  paper  read 
was  on  "  Hothouse  Construction,"  and  was  by  Mr.  A. 
Mackenzie,  of  the  celebrated  firm  of  Messrs.  Mackenzie 
and  Moncur,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  it  was 
moat  practical  in  every  way.  It  was  followed  with  close 
interest,  and  Mr.  Mackenzie  was  heartily  ihii  ked  for  the 
paper. 

DUNDEE    HORTICULTURAL    ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  in  the  Technical 
Institute,  Dundee,  on  the  evening  of  the  3rd  inst.,  when 
there  was  a  good  attendance,  the  president,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Laird,  occupying  the  chair.  Interesting  exhibits  were 
shown  from  Messrs.  Storrie  and  Storrie,  nurserymen,  and 
Mr.  James  Beats,  Binrock,  the  former  exhibiting  young 
Figs  in  pots  ten  months  old  and  bearing  a  good  many 
fruits,  and  the  latter  excellent  Tomatoes  and  Strawberries. 
The  paper  of  the  evening  was  given  by  Mr.  David 
Hampton,  Pitmilly  Gardens,  Boarhills,  St.  Andrews,  and 
dealt  with  the  subject  of  "  Fruit  Trees— Pruning  hersits 
Non-pruning."  Mr.  Hampton  gave  an  intere-'sti  g  account 
of  the  antiquity  of  the  practice  and  of  tlie  general  opinion 
in  favour  of  pruning.  He  discussed  the  arguments  for  and 
against  the  practice,  and  gave  reasons  for  his  own  beliefs 
on  the  subject.  The  paper  was  excellent,  and  a  good 
discussion  ensued.    Mr.  Hampton  was  warmly  thanked. 
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EDITORIAL.   NOTICES. 

Every  department  of  horticulture  is  represented  in  The 
Garden,  and  the  Editor  invites  readers  to  send  in  questions 
relating  to  matters  upon  which  they  wish  advice  from 
competent  authorities.  With  that  object  he  wishes  to  make 
the  "Answers  to  Correspondents"  columns  a  consjncuous 
feature,  and,  when  queries  are  printed,  he  hoves  readers 
will  kindly  give  enquirers  the  benefit  of  their  assistance. 
All  communications  mxtst  be  written  clearly  on  one  side 
only  of  the  paper,  and  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  THE 
Garden,  accmnpanied  by  nams  and  address  of  the  sender. 


The  Editor  welcomes  photographs,  articles  and  rwtes, 
but  he  will  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  return.  All 
reasonable  care,  however,  zvill  be  taken,  and,  where  stamps 
are  enclosed,  he  will  endeavour  to  return  non-a>ccepted 
corUributioois.  

As  regards  photographs,  if  payment  be  desired,  the 
Editor  asks  that  the  price  required  for  reprodxiction  be 
plainly  stated.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  only 
the  actual  photographer  or  owner  of  the  copyright  will  be 
treated  with,  

The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  return  of  a/rtistic 
or  literary  contributions  which  he  m^y  not  be  able  to  use, 
and  the  receipt  of  a  proof  must  not  be  taken  as  evidena 
that  an  article  is  accepted.  Publication  in  The  GARDEb 
wQl  alone  be  recognised  as  acceptance. 


OJices:  to,  Taiistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W,C. 


THE    BEST    JAPANESE 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

IN  the  following  few  notes  the  best 
Japanese  Chrysanthemums  will  be 
found  arranged,  to  a  great  extent,  in 
their  order  of  merit,  by  the  flowers 
produced  with  us  this  autumn.  This 
arrangement  may,  and  doubtless  would,  be 
altered  more  or  less  by  almost  every  grower, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  as  a  whole  a  list 
of  the  best  and  most  popular  varieties,  and  a 
safe  guide  to  anyone  wishing  to  purchase 
fresh  sorts  and  for  beginners.  Novelties 
of  the  present  season  are  not  mentioned, 
although  I  have  seen  several  good  ones  at 
the  respective  raisers'  establishments.  An 
exceedingly  fine  dozen  are  : 

Algernon  Davis,  the  premier  yellow  (later  buds 
are  splashed  with  chestnut  colour). — A  lovely 
flower  of  perfect  form,  flowering  on  first  crowm 
buds  naturally,  i.e.,  the  plants  when  left  to  grow 
straight  on  without  any  heading  or  cutting  back 
whatever  will  produce  a  bud  about  June  1,  which 
is  nipped  out  and  the  leading  three  side  shoots 
retained  to  grow  on.  These  shoots  will  each 
produce  another  bud  about  August  7,  which  is 
the  first  crown  bud,  and  should  be  freed  from  all 
side  growths  and  left  to  develop. 

Mrs.  Norman  Davis. — This  is  of  the  purest 
white,  the  lower  florets  being  quilled,  but  the 
narrow  flat  florets  almost  cover  these  and  pile 
upwards  until  a  large  flower  of  beautiful  form  is 
built  up.  The  plants  are  not  over  robust,  but 
healthy.  This  is  a  very  useful  addition,  and  all 
should  grow  it.  It  flowers  on  its  second  natural 
crown,  viz.,  the  plants  after  producing  a  bud 
about  the  middle  of  May,  which  is  treated  as 
explained  in  the  previous  variety,  grow  on  and 
throw  another  bud  about  July  5,  which  is  again 
removed  and  shoots  allowed  to  grow  instead. 
These  will  produce  a  third  bud  about  August  14, 
which  is  a  second  crown,  and  is  left  to  develop 
in  the  same  way  as  the  first  crown  was  in  the 
previous  variety. 

Reginald  Vattis.  — A  monster  flower,  the  florets 
falling  down  to  great  length  and  are  very 
numerous.  The  plants  grow  strongly,  and  have 
huge  leaves.  Secure  first  crown  buds,  which, 
however,  take  a  long  season  to  develop  perfectly. 

Magnificent. — Rightly  named  when  obtained  in 
good  form,  but  a  most  difficult  variety  to  grow. 
The  colour  is  grand — a  deep  rich  crim.son — the 
florets  being  long,  broad,  and  drooping.  The 
buds  which  ultimately  produce  the  best  blooms 
of  this  are  first  crowns  on  plants  left  to  grow 
naturally,  or  instead  of  waiting  for  the  first  bud 
to  appear,  say,  .June  10,  the  plants  may  have  iu.st 
the  extreme  tip  picked  out  in  mid-April,  which 
will  cause  them  to  produce  two  more  buds  after 
the  manner  of  Mrs.  Norman  Davis,  and  the 
blooms  will  be  second  crowns. 

Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller,  another  white,  but  quite 
distinct,  the   florets   being  broad  and  incurving 


and  the  flower  massive.  It  is  an  excellent 
grower,  and  flowers  best  when  left  to  produce 
hrst  crown  buds  naturally  ;  but  if  cuttings  are 
struck  rather  late  so  much  the  better,  as  it  is 
rather  an  early  variety. 

W.  Beadle,  a  very  sturdy  grower,  with  great 
reflexed  flowers  ;  but  it  blooms  rather  early,  as 
first  natural  crown  buds  are  best.  Our  plants  of 
this  perfected  three  fine  blooms,  every  floret  being 
fully  developed.     The  colour  is  dull  crimson. 

Mrs.  F.  ir.  Vallis,  a  well-known  variety  of 
crimson  colouring.  Stop  the  plants  in  May,  when 
first  crown  buds  should  be  ready  mid-August. 

F.  S.  Vallis,  another  well-known  flower,  a  light 
yellow.  Stop  the  plants  April  IB,  then  second 
crown  buds  appear  about  August  20. 

W.  Ring. — This  produces  tremendous  flowers 
carried  on  huge  stems,  the  plants  being  giants. 
The  form  is  partly  reflexed  and  partly  incurving, 
the  florets  having  a  tendency  to  interlace.  The 
colour  is  golden,  with  portions  of  the  inside  of 
florets  shaded  with  red.  Let  the  plants  grow 
naturally  and  secure  first  crown  buds.  This 
variety  is  one  of  the  best. 

Mrs.  G.  Mileham. — A  very  old  favourite, 
which  has  been  very  good  again  this  season. 

Mrs.  Barbour  Tumhull,  a  variety  which  pro- 
bably is  not  very  well  known.  It  came  shallow 
last  year,  but  this  autumn  we  had  very  fine 
flowers,  the  colour  being  good,  a  dark  rose 
violet.  The  florets  are  broad  and  drooping.  Stop 
plants  early  in  May  for  first  crown  buds. 

J.  H.  Silshury,  one  of  the  best  of  the  older 
sorts,  and  still  good. 

This  brings  me  to 

The  Second  Best  Twelve  Sorts, 

the  first  of  which  is  Bessie  Godfrey,  of  a  light 
yellow  colour  which  needs  no  description.  First 
crown  buds  are  best. 

Duchess  of  Sutherland  is  a  grand  deep  yellow  ; 
it  flowers  best  ou  first  crown  buds. 

Norman  Davis  is  one  of  the  easiest  Chrysanthe- 
mums to  grow  to  perfection.  We  succeeded  best 
with  this  by  striking  late  and  securing  first 
natural  crown  buds,  otherwise  these  are  too 
early.     The  colour  is  dark  chestnut. 

Henry  Perkins  is  another  well-known  variety 
which  flowers  on  first  crown  buds. 

Edith  Jameson. — This  is  a  somewhat  delicate 
grower,  but  the  flowers  are  of  good  size  and 
delicate  in  colour,  a  silvery  pink.  The  flowers 
are  of  drooping  form,  the  florets  being  broad  and 
ribbon-like.  The  stems  grow  so  long  after  the 
first  break  that  they  must  be  stopped  in  April  for 
first  crowns  or  the  buds  are  too  late  to  produce 
flowers  for  November. 

President  Loubet  is  a  sturdy  grower,  flowerisg 
on  second  crown  buds.  The  colour  is  creamy 
white  shading  to  pinkish  white,  and  the  flowers 
are  large. 

Mrs.  J.  Hunter  is  a  white  flower  of  novel  form, 
the  florets  curling  and  interlacing  so  tightly  that 
the  size  is  somewhat  reduced.  The  plants  are 
fairly  robust,  and  must  be  headed  in  April  to 
ensure  first  crown  buds  being  early  enough. 

Mrs.  H.  Perkins  is  of  a  reddish  chestnut  colour, 
the  florets  are  broad  and  incurve  slightly  at  the 
tips.  The  plants  are  healthy,  and  are  best 
stopped  if  not  already  Ijranching  by  the  end  of 
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April,  when  first  crown  buds  will  appear  about 
August  10.  This  variety  damps,  which  is  a  great 
drawback,  otherwise  it  would  be  one  of  the  finest. 
^frs.  Charles  Beckett,  of  the  purest  white,  is  a 
very  dwarf  grower,  flowering  from  first  crown 
buds. 

Joseph  Stoney  very  possibly  may  deserve  a 
higher  place  another  year.  The  colour,  a  deep 
crimson,  is  much  wanted.  The  plant  is  a  free 
grower,  flowering  on  second  crowns  if  stopped  in 
March,  or  might  do  well  struck  late,  in  which 
case  secure  first  crown  buds  grown  naturally. 

Mme.  Rival  is  one  of  the  best  known  sorts. 
Stop  about  April  20,  and  first  crown  buds  will 
show  by  August  10. 

Mhs  Miriam  Hankey  produces  very  large 
flowers  of  a  mauvepink  colour. 

A  List  of  a  Third  Twelve  Sorts 
which,  however,  still  contains  good  and  reliable 
varieties  is  as  follows : 

i[me.  Paolo  Radaelli  requires  similar  treatment 
to  Mme.  Rivol. 

W.  A.  Etherington. — A  very  strong  grower, 
must  be  headed  in  early  April.  Take  second 
crown  buds,  othernnse  thej'  are  too  hard  to 
develop  perfectly. 

Mrs.  J.  Hyijate.  — This  also  may  be  better  than 
its  position  in  the  list  would  appear.  It  is  a 
massive  pure  white  flower,  perfectly  incurved, 
and  is  well  worth  a  trial. 

Mrs.  E.  Baker.  — A  deep  yellow  variety  of  large 
size  is  produced  on  very  fine  plants.     The  florets 
are  narrow,  but  the  blooms  finish  well.      Take 
first  crown  buds  and  let  the  plants  break  naturally. 
Valerie  Oreenham  is  a  popular  varietj',  and 
Lord  Lxullow  is  another  useful  sort. 
Mrs.   T.  Dalton,  one  of  the  darkest  of  all,  is 
good  on  any  bud. 

Mrs.  H.  Barnes. — Gigantic  plants,  but  blooms 
hardly  in  proportion,  although  of  good  size. 
Form  interlaced,  the  reverse  of  the  florets  only 
showing;  but  these  may  be  carefully  turned, 
when  a  rosy  red  colour  is  seen.  First  natural 
crown  bud  best. 

E.  J.  Brooks. — Beautiful  massive  deep  crimson 
blooms,  but  most  difficult  to  produce,  as  they  are 
so  liable  to  damp.     First  crown  buds  are  best. 

Miss  M.  Ware  and  Mrs.  J.  Hadaxoay. — Both 
very  well  known  sorts,  easily  gro\(Ti,  flowering 
well  on  second  crown  buds. 

A.  J.  Norris. — Another  variety  of  which  the 
flowers  are  scarcely  up  to  the  expectations  excited 
by  the  robust  growth.  The  colour,  a  clear  rosy 
pink,  is  very  beautiful ;  florets  very  long,  but  not 
over  numerous.  First  crown  buds,  but  plants 
must  be  stopped  early  in  May  or  end  of  April. 

A  still  further  dozen  maj'  be  mentioned,  as  I 
noticed  some  which  reallj'  ought  to  have  been  in 
the  last  lot,  as  they  cannot  be  termed  inferior  to 
some  of  the  latter.  These  are  British  Empire, 
not  a  good  grower ;  Mrs.  W.  J.  Crossley,  George 
Lawrence,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Lee,  useful  for  its  deep 
crimson  colour ;  Mrs.  D.  W.  James,  a  really  good 
dwarf  grower  (this,  I  think,  deserves  a  better 
place);  W.  R.  Church,  another  which  colour 
recommends;  W.  Wells  should  be  propagated 
early,  and  flowers  on  first  crown  buds:  Mrs.  J. 
Dunne,  Mabel  Fanner,  a  new  one  which  may  prove 
better  another  year,  being  a  good  grower  and  of 
great  depth :  Lady  Hopetoun,  Mme.  R.  Oberthur, 
a  lovelj'  white,  but  late ;  and  Mme.  M.  de  Mons. 
!  There  are  one  or  two  new  sorts  which,  although 
disappointing  this  season,  we  shall  try  again  on  a 
different  sjstem  of  stopping,  notably  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Makant,  Mar}'  Donellan,  Fred  Duck  and  R.  C. 
Pulling. 
St.  Leonards-onSea.  H.   Stredwick. 


NOTES   OF    THE   WEEK. 


FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

January  6. — National  Amateur  Gardeners' 
Association. 

January  12. — Ro3'al  Horticultural  Society. 
Meeting  of  Committees,  12  noon  ;  Horticultural 
Club,  6  p.m. 

January  18. — French  Horticultural  Soeietj's 
Annual  Dinner,  Mr.  H.  -T.  Veitch  in  the  chair. 


"  The  Garden"  Almanac— We  hope 

that  the  Almanac  that  will  be  published  as  a 
supplement  to  our  next  issue  will  be  found  useful 
to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  horticultural 
matters.  The  dates  of  the  chief  flower  shows 
and  meetings  arranged  for  1908  are  included,  as 
well  as  other  general  information.  We  take  this 
opportunity  of  thanking  all  who  have  so  kindly 
assisted  us  in  its  compilation. 

Jersey    Gpowers'    Association.— 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  this  association,  held 
early  in  December,  Mr.  F.  Woodland  Toms,  F.  I.  C. , 
F.C.S.,  gave  a  most  interesting  paper  on  "The 
Spraying  of  Tomatoes."  He  advised  spraying 
them  with  Bordeaux  mixture  as  a  preventive  of 
the  various  fungoid  diseases  to  which  the  plants 
are  liable,  and  said  that  it  could  be  done  without 
any  injury  to  the  consumer  of  the  fruit,  as  any 
that  was  not  washed  off  could  be  easily  removed 
by  wiping  the  fruit  before  selling  it.  The  first 
spraying  should  be  applied  before  the  fruit  is 
formed  and  a  second  given  if  considered  necessary. 

National    Dahlia    Society.  —  The 

annual  general  meeting  of  this  society  was  held 
in  the  Hotel  Windsor,  Victoria  Street,  West- 
minster, on  the  17th  inst.,  Mr.  George  Gordon, 
V.M.H.,  presiding  in  the  xina voidable  absence  of 
the  president,  Mr.  Edward  Mawley.  Among 
others  present  were  Messrs.  Cuthbertson,  Stred- 
wick, Cheal,  S.  Mortimer,  Treseder,  West, 
Baxter,  W.  Stephens  and  A.  Dean.  The  com 
mittee  in  their  report  drew  attention  to  the  very 
bad  season  of  1907  for  Dahlias,  the  slight  decrease 
in  the  number  of  new  members  joining  being 
attributed  to  this  cause.  The  trial  of  Cactus 
garden  varieties  at  Wisley  by  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  was  also  marred  by  the  bad 
weather.  It  was  decided  to  hold  next  year's 
show  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Hall, 
Vincent  Square,  on  September  3.  The  resigna- 
tion of  the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  H.  L.  Broueson, 
was  received  with  much  regret,  as  he  had  so 
admirably  fulfilled  the  duties  during  the  three 
years  he  had  been  in  office.  Mr.  H.  H.  Thomas, 
17,  Landgrove  Road,  Wimbledon  Park,  was 
appointed  hon.  secretary  in  his  stead.  The 
balance  in  hand  on  the  year's  working  is 
£5  los.  Mr.  H.  L.  Brousson  was  elected  a  vice- 
president  of  th«  society,  and  Dr.  R.  Appleton 
and  Messrs.  J.  Bryant  and  H.  Walker  were 
elected  to  the  committee,  the  latter  taking  the 
place  of  has  father,  Mr.  Stephen  Walker,  whose 
death  the  society  deeply  regret. 

Presentation  to  Mr.  John  Wilson, 
late  of  Chapleton  Gardens,  Mont- 

POSe. — On  account  of  his  long  connexion  of 
thirty  years  with  the  Montrose  Horticultural 
Society,  and  in  recognition  of  his  many  services 
to  horticulture  in  that  and  other  capacities,  it  was 
proposed  to  present  Mr.  John  Wilson,  late  of 
Charleton  Gardens,  with  a  token  of  the  esteem 
of  his  friends.  This  took  the  form  of  a  purse  of 
sovereigns,  and  the  presentation  was  made  in  the 
Royal  Arch  on  the  evening  of  December  12,  when 
a  large  company,  presided  over  bj-  Provost  Fore- 
man, met  to  do  honour  to  Mr.  Wilson.  The 
chairman,  in  a  happy  speech,  in  which  he  extolled 
Mr.  Wilson's  services,  made  the  presentation, 
and  Mr.  Wilson  replied  feelingly,  and  thanked 
his  friends  for  their  appreciation  of  his  willingly 
rendered  services. 

A  flower  of  the  week.  —  Jacobinia 
chrysostephana,  introduced  from  Mexico  and 
put  into  commerce  over  thirty  years  ago,  is 
quite  a  flower  of  the  week.  This  delightful 
winter  -  flowering  plant  after  a  time  almost 
dropped  out  of  cultivation  :  but  within  the  last 
three  or  four  years  there  has  been  a  great 
revival  in  the  matter,  and  it  is  now  generally 
met  with.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  for  the 
plant  in  question  is  of  easy  nropagation  and 
culture,  and  it  lasts  a  long  time  in  bloom, 
added  to  which  the  rich   golden  orange  hue  of 


the  blossoms  is  remarkably  effective  during  the 
half  light  too  often  experienced  throughout  its 
period  of  flowering.  The  best  coloured  flowers 
are  those  developed  in  a  clear  atmosphere.  This 
plant  was  first  distributed  under  the  generic 
name  of  Cjrtanthera,  then  it  became  a  .lusticia  ; 
but  now  it  is  settled  to  be  a  Jacobinia.  In  the 
same  genus  are  now  included  two  plants,  at  one 
time  even  more  popular  than  they  are  now,  viz., 
J.  ghiesbreghtiana,  known  in  olden  daj'S  as  Seri- 
cographis  ghiesbreghtiana,  which  produces  a 
quantity  of  scarlet  tubular-shaped  flowers  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  and  J.  pauciflora,  which  will 
be  comparatively  unknown,  but  as  LiV)onia  flori- 
bunda  is  generally  grown  and  justlj'  valued  for 
its  winter-blooming  qualities. 

Legracy    for   a  public    parlc   fop 

BaPPhead,  N.B.  —  The  late  Mr.  James 
Gowan,  Rosshall,  Renfrewshire,  has  bequeathed 
in  his  will  the  sum  of  £10,OfKI  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  and  laying  out  a  park  for  the  burgh 
of  Barrhead  to  be  called  the  Gowan  Park,  and  to 
establish,  or  assist  in  establishing,  a  public  ball. 

SummeP  on  the  RivlePa.— A  corre- 
spondent residing  on  the  Riviera  writes  :  "I 
wish  I  could  send  you  some  of  our  brilliant  sunshine 
and  glowing  garden  beaut}'.  Perhaps  we  may 
pay  for  it  later,  but  just  now  no  summer  garden 
could  be  more  gaudy  than  ours  is,  and  as  for  the 
Roses  they  are  in  masses  and  masses — the  result 
of  the  hea\-j-  autumn  rains  after  severe  drought.  " 

Gardens  fop  Edinbupgh  slums.— 

A  hopeful  movement  for  the  provision  of  gardens 
in  the  slums  of  Edinburgh  was  inaugurated  at  a 
meeting  held  in  the  Outlook  Tower,  Edinburgh, 
on  December  11.  Bailie  Dobie  presided,  and  in- 
teresting speeches  in  favour  of  the  proWsion  of 
gardens  in  the  slum  districts  bj'  the  conversion 
of  waste  spaces  into  garden  plots  were  made  bj- 
Mr.  Michie,  H.M.I.,  Miss  Lilian  Hardie,  Mr. 
Munro,  Mrs.  Leslie  Mackenzie,  Bailie  Maxton 
and  others.  It  was  resolved  that  a  scheme  be 
adopted,  and  the  Outlook  Committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  add  others  to  arrange  for  a  meeting 
to  be  held  shortly.  Mr.  JI'Hattie,  the  city 
gardener,  has  promised  assistance  to  this  move- 
ment. 

"IVIy  Garden   Diary  for  1908."— 

This  is  a  charming  and  useful  little  diary,  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sous  of  Reading. 
On  the  cover  is  a  splendid  coloured  reproduction 
of  Double  Daisies,  and  the  first  page  contains  a 
charming  illustration  of  a  wild  garden,  photo- 
graphed in  April.  The  reminders  for  each  month 
are  a  most  valuable  feature,  and  the  monthlj' 
notes  are  also  very  usef  uL  A  space  for  memoranda 
is  given  for  each  month,  with  a  position  for 
recording  the  rainfall.  Notes  on  vegetables,  lists 
of  bedding  annuals,  climbing  annuals,  edging 
plants  grown  from  seeds,  and  winter^flowering 
plants  and  bulbs  suitable  for  forcing  are  given  at 
the  end,  thus  making  this  little  volume  a  true 
multum  in  parvo. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor   is  not   responsible   /or  the  opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.  J 


SeneciO  canalipes. — This  Senecio  is 
recommended  on  page  boS  among  others  as  a 
suitable  winter-flowering  climber  for  a  large 
conservatory.  It  is  certainly  all  this,  but  I  am 
not  aware  that  it  can  be  bought  anywhere  in 
this  country.  I  was  remarkably  struck  with  it 
a  few  weeks  ago  in  tlie  succulent  house  at  Kew, 
and  thought  it  extremely  bright  and  attractive. 
It  was  new  to  me,  and  a  search  through  the 
"  Dictionary  of  Gardening  "  aud  "Kew  Hand  List' 
failed  to  find  the  name.  According  to  the  label 
it  is  a  native  of  South  Africa,  and  apparently 
belongs  to  the  same  section  as  S.  macroglossus, 
also  a  South  African  plant,  the  leaves  of  both 
being  somewhat  succulent.  The  flowers,  which 
are  in  large,  branching,  loosely-disposed  terminal 
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plants.  —  The 

Border    Plants"  in 
inst.     very   rightly 


corymbs,  are  individually  about  half  an  inch  in 
diameter  and  of  a  rich  yellow  colour.  When 
secured  to  a  rafter  and  allowed  to  hang  down  as 
at  Kew,  it  should  prove  a  valuable  acquisition 
for  winter  flowering. — H.  P. 

The  Cape  Gladiolus  (Schizostylls 

COCCinea). — I  think  some  disappointment  may 
be  prevented  if  I  state  that  here  in  Hertfordshire, 
as  formerly  in  Worcestershire,  I  have  found  this 
Cape  Gladiolus  useless  as  a  hardy  plant  grown  in 
the  open  border.  It  invariably  comes  into  bloom 
so  late  that  it  is  ruined  by  frost  and  heavy  rains. 
Of  course,  its  beauty  can  be  preserved  by  careful 
lifting  and  growing  the  plant  under  glass,  but 
thus  treated  it  becomes  no  longer  a  useful  outdoor 
plant.  This  year,  although  it  has  been  grown  in 
a  warm  corner  and  in  suitable  soil,  and  has  thriven 
well,  it  is  only  now  beginning  to  throw  up  bloom 
spikes  which  certainly  will  not  open  out  of  doors. 
I  have,  therefore,  decided  to  discard  it,  and  give 
its  warm  sunny  site  to  Crocus  Imperati. — H. 
Mii.LiNOTO.v,  Hitchin. 

Beautiful     border 

article    entitled  "Beautiful 
The  Garden   of   the    Ibth 

bestows  high  praise  on  the  Caucasian  Scabious, 
but  I  am  surprised  to  find  that  it  gives  no  hint 
that  this  beautiful  flower  is  in  many  places  by  no 
means  easy  to  grow  satisfactorily.  Every  time  I 
visit  the  summer  show  at  Holland  House  or 
Vincent  Square  I  come  away  convinced  that  it  is 
perhaps  the  most  beautiful  hardy  flower  in  the 
world  ;  but  when  I  get  back  to  my  own  garden  I 
have  to  lament  that  my  attempt  to  grow  it  in  per- 
fection is  a  failure,  and  I  find  that  many  of  my 
gardening  friends  have  no  better  success  than 
myself.  Even  those  who  do  succeed  can  give  me 
no  rational  account  for  success  or  failure.  It 
would  be  very  instructive  therefore  if  the  writer 
of  your  article  would  give  a  few  cultural  hints 
indicating  the  soil  and  situation  most  suitable 
to  this  plant's  requirements. — H.  Millington, 
Wtxlvni  House,  Hitchin. 

The   Lapag^eria.— I   read   with  interest 
an  account  of  the  Lapageria,  grown  out  of  doors, 
and  send  you  a  note  on  the  same  subject,   but 
grown  under  glass.     This  is  without  doubt  one  of 
the   most  beautiful  of  our  greenhouse  climbers, 
and  no  collection  can  be  eomijlete  without  them. 
They  are  well  adapted  for  corridors,  as  in  this 
position  the  beautiful  waxy  flowers  are  seen  to 
the  best  advantage.   Lapageria  alba  and  L.  rosea 
have  a  beautiful  effect  when  in  flower,  if  planted 
alternately  and  trained  to  the  roof  of  a  house. 
The  cultivation  of  this   beautiful  climber  is  not 
so  difficult  as  one  is  led  to  imagine.     The  most 
important  item  is  thorough  drainage,  and  start 
with  good  healthy  plants.   Good  drainage  is  essen- 
tial, as  I  know  of  no  plant  that  is  more  adverse 
to  stagnant  soil  than  the  Lapageria.     It  may  be 
grown  in  pots,  but  succeeds  much  better  when 
planted  out  in  a  prepared  bed  and  the  growths 
trained  on   to  a   wire   trellis.     The   soil  should 
consist  of  three  parts  good  fibrous  peat,  one  part 
good   loam,  with   plenty   of   gritty   sand    inter- 
mixed.    The  plants  should  not  be  allowed  too 
much  room  in  the  bed  or  the  crowns  will  spread 
b3'  their  underground  stems  and  throw  up  new 
shoots  where,  perhaps,  thej'  are  not  needed,  and 
the  plant  will  become  straggly  in  consequence.     A 
cool  temperature  is  beat  for  the  Lapageria,   i.e., 
50°  to  55°.     They  will  also  need  a  light  shading 
during  the  summer  months  ;  abundance  of  water, 
providing  the  drainage   is  good,  may  be  given 
during  the  growing  season.     Frequent  ayringings 
arc   an   advantage.     Plants   grown    in   the   way 
described  will  not  fail  to  give  the  cultivator  ample 
return  for  the   care   bestowed  on   them,  as  they 
should  flower  freely  from  August  till  late  in  the 
autumn.     Green  fly  is  one  of  the  worst  pests,  and 
the  best  remedy  is  fumigation.     This  should  be 
applied  as  soon  as  the  fly  makes  an  appearance, 
or  they   will   soon  cripple   the  young   growths. 
Mealy  bug  and  scale  are  alto  enemies,   but  may 
be   kept    under   by   frequent    sponging   with    a 
strong  solution  of  soft  soap. — E.  J.  Scott. 
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PEAR    MARIE    LOUISE. 

HIS  excellent  Pear  was  rai.sed  in  ISOil 
by  Abb6  Duquesne,  and  named  in 
honour  of  the  Consort  of  Napoleon. 
Dr.  Hogg,  from  whom  I  quote,  says 
that  Van  Mous,  the  great  pomologist, 
sent  it  a  few  years  afterwards  to  Mr. 
Braddick  of    Thames   Pitton,    without  a  name, 


T 


and  it  was  planted  in  a  field  as  an  open  standard, 
where  it  .succeeded  so  well,  and  produced  fruit  so 
different  in  appearance  from  those  grown  against 
a  wall,  that  it  was  considered  a  distinct  variety, 
and  named  Braddick's  Field  Standard,  which  is 
one  of  its  synonyms  to-day. 

This  variety  makes  a  very  good  standard  of 
vigorous  and  at  the  same  time  twiggy  growth, 
and  though  the  fruit  is  smaller  than  from  a  wall, 
it  is  often  much  richer  in  flavour ;  but  in  whatever 
form  it  is  grown,  or  whatever  the  season,  it  is 
always  of  rich  flavour.  Though  it  is  not  recom- 
mended for  cold  wet  soils,  it  seems  to  vary  less 
in  quality  in  different  soils  than  most  varieties. 
On  a  wall  it  sometimes  attains  an  immense  size, 
especially  on  cordon  trees,  weighing  a  pound  or 
more  each. 

On  the  (Juince  it  makes  a  large  pyramid  and  a 
good  espalier,  but  it  is  reconmiended  to  be 
double-grafted,  and  though  it  does  not  grow  so 
rampantly  as  on  the  Pear  stock,  it  needs  root- 
pruning  to  induce  early  fertility.  It  is  a  very 
uncertain  cropper,  often  producing  a  profusion  of 
bloom  which  so  exhausts  the  tree  that  it  seems  to 
have  no  strength  left  for  the  development  of 
fruit.  When  grown  as  a  dwarf  tree  it  is  recom- 
mended to  thin  the  blossom  so  that  only  two  or 
three  blooms  are  left  on  a  spur.  It  is  one  of  the 
last  to  flower,  and  this  is  sometimes  the  reason 
why  this  variety  crops  in  a  bad  Pear  year,  as,  for 
instance,  IftOti,  when  a  sharp  frost  on  Easter 
Sunday  practically  settled  the  pear  crop  on  all 
the  early  and  mid-season  flowerers. 

The  tree  is  somewhat  tender,  both  in  blossom 
and  constitution,  and  should  not  be  planted  in  a 
cold  wet  soil,  as  stated  above ;  but  otherwise  it 
appears  to  succeed  in  all  ordinary  soils  and 
situations,  being  sometimes  recommended  even 
for  a  north  wall.  This  Pear's  appearance  varies 
very  nmch  according  to  the  aspect  and  soil  in 
which  it  is  grown,  sometimes  being  entirely 
covered  with  russet  and  sometimes  almost  free 
from  it.  On  the  rare  occasions  when  a  heavy 
crop  is  obtained  it  should  be  made  the  most  of, 
and  none  of  it  need  ever  be  wasted,  as  is  so  often 
the  case  with  autumn  Pears  in  a  plentiful  season. 
Picked  green  it  is  one  of  the  best  for  stewing,  and  it 
may  be  thinned  for  th  is  purpose  in  early  September. 
Its  season  may  be  considerably  prolonged  by 
picking  it  at  intervals  of  a  week  for  a  month, 
beginning  with  the  sunny  side  of  the  tree  the 
last  week  in  September  and  finishing  on  the 
shady  side  the  last  week  in  October.  I  have  had 
it  fit  for  dessert  from  the  end  of  September  till 
the  middle  of  November,  each  successive  batch 
being  an  improvement  upon  the  preceding.  Emile 
d'Heyst  is  a  Pear  which  is  now  much  recommended 
as  a  rival  to  Marie  Louise,  one  catalogue  saying 
it  equals  Marie  Louise  in  quality,  is  hardier,  and 
bears  very  much  better.  Alger  Petts. 


any  branch  or  bunch  of  branches  where  thiio  is 
fny  danger  of  their  weight  breaking  them.  It 
IS  always  advisable  to  wash  down  a  house  at  lent t 
once  a  year,  and  to  limowash  all  the  brickwork. 
If  red  spider  or  any  other  pest  has  been  prevalent, 
a  wineglassful  of  paraffin  mixed  with  a  little 
soft  soap  and  added  to  every  gallon  of  water 
used  will  kill  any  vermin  that  may  be  lurking 
about  the  woodwork. 

After  the  house  has  been  thoroughly  cleaned 
the  pruning  and  tying  may  commence.  This 
must  be  completed  at  one  operation,  it  being 
impossible  to  prune  properly  until  it  has  been 
show-n  by  the  tying  how  much  wood  will  be 
lequired.  The  fruit  is  borne  on  the  previous 
year's  wood  ;  therefore,  the  point  to  aim  at  is  to 
have  the  tree  covered  from  top  to  bottom  with 
young,  well-ripened  shoots  at  a  proper  distance 
apart.  Geometrical  precision  is  in  ill-repute  in 
t;he  flower  garden  at  the  present  day,  but  in  the 
fruit  houses  it  can  hardly  be  dispensed  with, 
unless  at  the  expense  of  neatness  and  perhaps 
the  bearing  of  the  trees. 

Commence  the  operation  by  tying  the  main 
branches  evenly  over  the  space  to  be  covered, 
and  endeavour  to  have  them  diverging  obliquely 
from  the  centre  of  the  tree,  with  none  running 
straight  up  from  the  bottom,  or  else  they  will  be 
over  supplied  with  sap  at  the  expense  of  the 
other  branches.  The  term  "  fan-trained "  is 
most  expressive  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
ought  to  be  tied.  After  the  main  branches  are 
tied  in,  start  at  the  lowest  point  of,  say,  the  left 
side  and  tie  in  the  secondary  branches,  so  that 
the  young  wood  will  be  distributed  to  allow  of 
its  being  tied  in  at  not  less  than  4  inches  apart 
and  not  more  than  5  inches.  As  I  said  above, 
aim  at  covering  the  tree  with  fruiting  wood. 
Young  wood  may  be  tied  on  to  old  bare  branches, 
which  may  have  to  be  left  for  the  sake  of  young 
wood  higher  up.  Where  old  wood  can  be  cut 
out  to  benefit  new,  do  not  hesitate  ;  but  when 
cutting  out  young  shoots,  be  sure  and  cut  back 
to  the  old  wood  to  prevent  an  outburst  of  weak, 
useless  growth. 

Tie  in  the  spaces  between  the  main  branches, 
working  from  the  bottom  upwards,  until  half  the 
tree  has  been  done,  then  go  to  the  lower  right- 
hand  side  and  proceed  in  like  manner  until  the 
tree  is  finished.  Tie  the  main  branches  with  tar 
twine,  and  for  the  sake  of  appearance  twist  the 
raffia  used  for  the  laterals  before  tying,  and  cut 
the  ends  as  close  as  can  be  done  with  safety  after 
the  knot  has  been  tied.  Where  a  young  shoot 
does  not  reach  quite  up  to  a  wire,  it  is  a  foolish 
practice  to  tie  a  string  round  the  point  of  it  and 
haul  it  up  to  the  wire,  rather  tie  a  piece  of  tar 
twine  from  wire  to  wire  at  the  same  angle  in  which 
the  shoot  is  running,  and  tie  the  shoot  to  that. 

After  tying  is  finished,  it  is  advisable  to  spray 
the  whole  of  the  trees  with  some  approved 
insecticide.  Clear  out  the  prunings  and  the 
loose  soil  from  the  surface  of  the  border,  and 
merely  prick  the  surface  ;  give  a  dressing  of  basic 
slag  at  the  rate  of  8oz.  to  the  square  yard,  and 
kainit  2oz.,  finally  covering  with  2  inches  of  good 
fibrous  loam.  H.  M.  E. 


TRAINING  PEACH  TREES. 

Opportunity  should  be  taken  at  this  time  to 
push  on  the  work  indoors,  such  as  cleaning  vines, 
washing  glass  and  woodwork,  pruning  and  tying 
Peach  trees,  itc. ,  the  last-mentioned  item  beino- 
of  the  first  importance  where  many  are  grown, 
both  from  the  time  it  occupies  and  its  bearing  on 
the  coming  year's  crop. 

In  commencing  to  prune  and  tie  in  the  per- 
manent occupants  of  the  Peach  house,  the  first 
thing  to  do  is  to  remove  any  pot  plants  that  may 
be  stored  in  the  house.  Then  unfasten  the  whole 
of   the  trees  and  tie  the  branches  into  bunches 


NEW    PEACH -EARLIEST    OF    ALL. 

This  promises  to  be  a  splendid  acquisition,  and 


in  some  respects  superior  to  Early  Alexander 
and  others.  So  far  there  is  no  lack  of  early 
Peaches,  but  some  are  flavourless,  others  droji 
their  buds  badly  and  are  by  no  means  hardy,  but 
in  Earliest  of  All  there  is  great  vigour  and  good 
flavour.  This  is  an  American  variety,  and, 
unlike  some  of  the  early  American  sorts,  which 
are  none  too  hardy,  it  is  a  remarkably  free  grow  er 
and  promises  to  be  a  great  gain.  This  season 
pot  trees  succeeded  well,  and  the  fruits,  even  on 
small  trees,  were  much  liked  and  admired. 
Grown  on  a  south  wall  it  will  give  fruit  at  a 
season  when  the  Peach  is  most  valuable,  and 
being  a  good  grower  should  become  a  favourite. 
Its  earliness  will  be  a  great  gain.   This  variety  will 


for  reasons  which  will  be  obvious  later  on.     Sling  '  precede  the  excellent  Hale's  Early.  W.  M 
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THE     MOST     FRAGRANT 
MIGNONETTE. 

[/»(  reply  to  "M.   H."} 

WHILE  there  is  certainly  some 
difference  with  regard  to  the 
scent  of  the  various  varieties, 
climate  and  other  conditions 
of  culture  have  more  to  do 
with  the  matter.  We  think  if 
the  same  variety  which  appears  to  have  no  scent 
now  were  flowering  in  May  and  June  it  would  be 
found  to  be  sweet  scented.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  possible  to  gi'ow  Mignonette  that  will  have  a 
good  perfume  in  winter,  but  it  must  be  in  dis- 
tricts where  the  atmosphere  is  clear,  and  the 
plants  must  be  close  up  to  the  glass,  where  there 
is  little  hea«-  and  plenty  of  air.  In  Sussex  we 
have  seen  Mignonette  beautifully  flowered  and 
very  fragrant  at  Christmas  time,  the  variety 
being  that  originally  known  as  the  French  giant 
Mignonette,  and  from  this  improved  varieties 
were  selected  until  we  had  Parson's  White,  which 
was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  sweetest  grown. 
Then  when  the  dwarf  red  variety  came  into 
favour  Vilmorin's  grandiflora  was  one  of  the 
best.  Careful  selections  of  this  were  very  sweet. 
Later  on  we  had  Machet,  which,  perhaps,  flowers 
better  and  is  easier  to  grow  for  winter  tlian  any 
other,  yet  it  has  very  little,  if  any,  scent  until 
we  get  bright  weather,  and  when  we  first 
flowered  it  we  were  much  disappointed,  and 
inclined  to  discard  it  altogether.  Later  on, 
when  we  had  bright  sunny  weather,  it  proved 
to  be  aweet-scented,  but  perhaps  not  quite  so 
powerful  as  some  other  varieties.  Mignonette 
can  seldom  be  flowered  successfully  near  London 
or  any  other  district  where  fogs  prevail.  Good 
growth  may  be  secured  and  the  flower  spikes 
may  show,  but  the  flowers  do  not  develop.  In 
winter  time  Mignonette  must  be  kept  fairly  dry, 
and  very  little  manure  given.  Light  and  air, 
with  just  sufficient  warmth  to  keep  out  frost,  are 
necessary.  We  do  not  think  there  is  any  danger 
of  Mignonette  losing  its  best  charm.  r'_J"-"»3na 
In  regard  to  growing  Mignonette  for  winter 
flowering  seed  may  be  sown  early  in  July.  We 
have  succeeded  best  when  sowing  in  the  pots 
that  it  is  to  flower  in,  giving  good  drainage  and 
mixing  some  soot  with  the  drainage  material,  the 
compost  consisting  of  good  loam,  with  manure 
and  some  old  mortar  rubbish  mixed  with  it,  and 
the  pots  filled  very  firmly  to  within  about  half 
an  inch,  the  surface  made  level  with  a  little  fine 
soil.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  thinly  and 
covered  with  soil  to  which  sand  is  added.  Level 
this  over  and  press  down,  using  a  fine-rosed 
watering-pot  to  give  just  sufficient  water  to  set 
the  surface,  and  later  more,  never  letting  the 
surface  get  quite  dry  until  after  the  seedlings 
are  through.  The  thinning  out  should  be  done 
as  soon  as  the  seed  leaves  are  well  developed. 
Shading  is  given  during  the  earl}'  stages,  but 
after  the  seedlings  are  well  established  give  full 
exposure  to  the  sun  and  careful  attention  to 
watering ;  this  secures  short,  sturdy  growth. 
During  the  early  stages  they  are  grown  on  in  a 
cold  frame,  leaving  the  lights  off  when  the 
weather  is  favourable.  Early  in  September 
remove  the  pots  to  the  greenhouse  and  place  them 
as  close  to  the  glass  as  possible,  but  should  the 
weather  be  very  bright  and  warm  they  may 
remain  in  the  frame  later  ;  careful  watering  is  a 
great  secret.  If  the  plants  show  signs  of  weak- 
ness manure  is  given,  but  for  autumn  it  is 
found  better  to  avoid  over  vigorous  growtli, 
while  for  late  spring  flowering  manure  may  be 
used  liberally. 

SINGLE    CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Many  of  the  older  varieties  of  single  -  flowered 
Chrysanthemums  are  now  to  be  seen  everywhere, 


at  the  trade  growers,  the  floral  meetings,  the 
shows,  and  in  the  London  parks.  They  are 
certainly  becoming  more  appreciated  for  the 
purposes  of  decoration,  and  some  fine  groups  of 
them  have  been  seen  this  season.  At  f  insbury 
Park  in  the  conservatory  we  recently  saw  a  most 
interesting  collection  of  standard  sorts,  and  they 
have  been  freely  used  at  some  of  the  other  parks. 
At  Messrs.  Cannell's  and  at  Messrs.  Wells'  there 
are  large  numbers  of  novelties,  many  of  which 
promise  to  be  flowers  likely  to  suit  the  public 
taste.  From  a  few  notes  made  during  our  visits 
we  have  compiled  a  list  of  some  of  the  best  of  the 
new  things,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  of  service 
to  those  of  our  readers  interested  in  this  useful 
section. 

Bes.^ie  Payne. — A  very  free-flowering  variety, 
quite  new  and  an  attractive  flower,  flat  florets, 
high  yellow  centre,  blooms  of  large  size  ;  colour, 
pinkish  mauve. 

Emile. — Blooms  of  medium  size,  yellow  centre, 
narrow  florets ;  pale  rosy  mauve. 

Mrs.  H.  J.  Hainpson.  — Narrow  flat  florets ; 
pale  apricot  yellow,  centre  yellow. 

Alice  Crate. — A  very  neat-looking  flower,  with 
flat  florets  of  medium  width  ;  deep  pinkish  rose, 
paler  at  the  tips. 

Florence  Adams.  — Very  long  florets  ;  white, 
passing  to  a  pinkish  shade  towards  the  extremities. 


DAFFODIL   BULBS. 

Merstham  White.  — Big  blooms,  flat  stiff  florets ; 
yellow,  centre  white. 

Mr.i!.  O.  Allen. — Large  blooms,  long  stiff  florets ; 
rosy  amaranth,  centre  yellow. 

Ridiy. — Large  blooms,  dwarf  habit,  free 
flowering,  reddish  crimson,  centre  yellow 

Evelyn  Neal. — Large  blooms,  flat  florets, 
reddish  terra-cotta,  centre  yellow. 

Philadelphia. — A  flower  of  very  perfect  form, 
florets  flat,  colour  pale  rose-pink,  white  at  the 
base. 

Venerable. — Flat  florets,  ruby  red  with  yellow 
centre. 

Majestic. — Blooms  of  medium  size,  flat  florets, 
colour  rich  red  with  centre  yellow. 

J.  H.  Runchman. — Very  free,  a  rich  flower, 
colour  dull  reddish  terra-cotta,  centre  yello«-. 

Marvel.  — Rather  narrow  florets,  colour  bright 
rosy  deep  pink,  yellow  centre. 

Hurrey. — Of  large  size  and  good  form,  florets 
flat,  colour  old  rose  salmon,  centre  yellow. 

Jupiter. — A  medium-sized  flower,  white, 
slightly  tinted  rosy  purple,  yellow  centre. 

Octolitr  Wliite. — Large  blooms,  with  ver}'  long 
florets  ;  pure  white,  small  yellow  centre  ;  very 
line. 

Mrs.  E.  Cannell. — Another  large  Japanese 
single  ;  bright  rosy  pink,  centre  yellow. 

Elsie  Andrews. — Dull  rose-pink,  white  at  the 
base  of  the  florets,  centre  yellow. 

Princess  Ena. — Large  blooms  ;  stiff'  flat  florets ; 
delicate  shade  of  blusb. 


Cannell's  Yellow.  — A  Japanese  single  sort 
having  long  florets  ;  colour,  a  rich  deep  shade  of 
pure  yellow. 

Marrjnerile.  —  Flat  florets  ;  colour,  creamy 
white,  centre  yellow. 

Derrydoion.—VeTy  broad,  flat  florets  ;  good- 
sized  flower  ;  reddish  terra-cotta,  yellow  centre. 

White  Duchess.— Very  free  ;  flat,  stiff  florets  ; 
blooms  of  good  size  ;  colour,  pure  white,  centre 
yellow. 

Progress.  — A  very  effective  flower  ;  terra- 
cotta, passing  to  golden  yellow  at  the  tips. 

Freedom. — Very  long  florets,  rather  narrow, 
blooms  similar  to  Marguerite  ;  pure  white,  yellow 
centre. 

Moniinc/  Star. — Large  blooms  with  very  long 
florets  ;  centre  yellow,  ray  florets  creamy  white. 

Lady  Sarah  Wilson.  —  Very  large,  florets 
broad  ;  colour  pale  lemon  yellow,  tinted  crimson, 
centre  greenish. 

Bhtsh  Beauty. — Another  very  large  variety, 
with  great  length  of  florets,  which  are  of 
medium  width  ;  colour  rosy  blush  pink,  centre 
yellow. 

Innovation. — A  decorative  variety  with  flat 
florets  ;  colour  a  pretty  shade  of  velvety  reddish 
crimson,  centre  yellow. 

W.  B.  Reeve.  —  Large  Japanese  single  with 
very  long  florets,  free  flowering  and  bushy ; 
colour  creamy  white. 

Heston  Star. — A  starry  flower  with  fiat  florets  ; 
pure  white,  centre  green. 

These  sorts  are  very  beautiful,  and  the  selection 
given  affords  a  variety  of  colours  We  enjoy 
this  type  more  even  than  the  Japanese  and  the 
incurved. 


DIVIDING     DAFFODIL 
BULBS. 

THE  question  how  to  divide  Daffodil 
bulbs,  or,  to  be  more  correct,  how 
to  separate  two  or  more  when  thej' 
are  growing  together  on  the  same 
base,  becomes  a  most  important  one 
when  we  have  to  deal  with  new  and 
rare  varieties,  and  the  operation  should  be  per- 
formed with  the  greatest  care.  The  difficulty, 
which  I  think  need  really  be  no  difficulty  at 
all,  arises  when  double  or  treble  bulbs  are  found 
on  one  base. 

The  way  which  naturally  suggests  itself  is  to 
separate  them  by  making  a  clean  cut  with  a 
knife  right  through  between  them  ;  this  is, 
perhaps,  the  worst.  Another  way  is  to  pull 
them  apart  without  using  a  knife  at  all ;  by 
doing  this  you  ^I'ill  be  very  liable  to  pull  away 
part,  if  not  all,  of  the  root-base  from  one  of 
the  bulbs.  Still,  it  is  advisable  to  separate 
a  root  like  the  one  shown  in  the  sketch,  because, 
if  planted  without,  the  side  bulbs  cannot  form 
shapely  bulbs  by  the  time  they  are  again  lifted. 

If  you  will  take  twin  bulbs  of  some  common 
variety  and  pull  them  apart  you  will,  I  think, 
in  every  case  find  that  young  rootlets  have 
already  formed  on  each  of  them  inside  the 
portion  of  the  base  where  they  are  joined 
together.  These  little  embryo  roots  fit  in  to 
each  other  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the 
teeth  of  a  steel  rat-trap.  If  you  had  exit  these 
bulbs  apart  with  a  knife,  making  a  cut  right 
through  the  root-base  between  them,  you  would 
almost  certainly  have  severed  every  one  of  these 
young  rootlets  ;  by  pulling  them  apart  without 
using  a  knife,  you  are  verj'  likely  to  strip  off  the 
base  of  one  of  the  bulbs.  The  only  way  out  of 
this  difficulty  that  I  have  found  is  to  make  a 
slight  cut  on  each  side  of  the  base  where  the 
bulbs  join,  then  very  gently  press  the  tops  ou(  - 
wards  and  downwards  until  they  are  separated  ; 
you  will  then  find  that  the  3'oung  roots  of  each 
bulb  will  be  preserved,  and  if  the  base  is  too 
tough  to  part,  it  may  be  cut  through  from  under- 
neatli  williout  the  danger  of  cutting  the  little 
roots.  W.  A.  W. 
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MILDEW. 

■  OST  rosarians  will  look  back  on  1907 
as  the  worst  year  they  have  ever 
experienced  with  this  dread  disease, 
which  is  by  far  and  away  the 
commonest  enemy  we  have  to  fight 
against.  Are  we  any  nearer  a  cure, 
or,  much  more  important,  a  prevention  ?  What 
causes  it  ?  Do  we  know,  or  are  we  sure  we  know  ? 
In  many  gardens  this  fungi  is  ever  present,  either 
in  a  dormant  condition  during  the  winter  months 
or  in  great  activity  in  the  spring  and  summer, 
and  especially  in  the  latter  season  is  capable  of 
spreading  very  rapdily.  Is  it  certain  it  is  worse 
in  a  wet  summer  or  in  a  cold,  water-logged 
soil?  Most  emphatically  I  should  say  yes ! 
One  of  your  correspondents  —  Mr.  H.  V. 
Kdwards  of  Derby — in  August  last  wrote  you 
admitting  this  has  been  the  wettest  season  on 
record,  and  yet  he  stated  "  mildew  was  almost 
absent  with  him,"  even  stating  "  the  sort 
Her  Majesty  had  only  a  touch  of  it,  and  the 
sort  Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman  Crawford  was  quite 
clean  and  fresh  "  ;  yet  these  two  are  certainl3' 
as  susceptible  as  any  sorts  known  in  con- 
tracting this  disease  !  In  a  most  interesting 
letter  Mr.  Edwards  goes  on  to  say  that  it 
had  long  been  his  theory  that  cold  nights  were 
the  cause.  He  proceeded  to  give  temperatures 
showing  what  cold  nights  were  with  him  from 
the  middle  of  May,  proving  that  his  cold-night 
theory  does  not  hold.  Finally,  Mr.  Edwards  was 
inclined  to  think  that  the  exceptionally  wet  and 
cold  summer  was  the  cause  of  his  immunity 
from  mildew.  Did  he  in  other  drier  summers 
use  the  hose-pipe  to  his  beds  or  syringe  his  pLints 
with  cold  water  I  wonder  ?  Ill-balanced  manuring 
or  improper  use  of  chemical  manures  seem  to  have 
a  tendency  to  increase  mildew.  Tliis  we  can 
avoid,  though  we  cannot  often  avoid  cold,  wet  and 
sunless  weather.  Again,  I  have  noticed  mildew 
worse  on  beds  top-dressed  with  cow  manure  than 
when  horse  manure  is  so  used,  and  worse  when 
stable  manure  has  much  straw  mixed  with  it. 
We  all  know,  of  course,  how  very  much  worse 
some  sorts  are  than  others,  and  many  sorts  I 
could  mention  that  never  mildew ;  but  we  cannot 
afford  to  discard  even  the  greatest  culprits 
when  they  are  some  of  our  best  Roses.  I  do  not 
want  in  these  notes  to  raise  a  discussion  on  the 
merits  or  failings  of  certain  Roses,  but  rather  to 
invite  further  correspondence  from  fellow- 
sufferers  telling  us  the  best  cures,  or,  far  better 
than  that,  how  to  prevent  this  scourge. 

Now  AS  TO  Cures. 

Dusting  with  flowers  of  sulphur  immediately 
it  is  noticed  is  one  of  the  best ;  the  great 
difficulty  here  though  is  to  get  the  sulphur  to 
adhere  to  the  under  part  of  the  leaves,  and  this 
is  generally  where  the  fungi  is  worst.  If  the 
foliage  is  dry,  syringe  before  dusting  them  with 
the  sulphur.  Aiiother  old  remedy  is  to  boil  1  lb.  of 
sulphur  and  half  a  pound  of  dry  lime  for  half-an- 
hour  in  four  gallons  of  water ;  when  settled,  bottle 
the  liquid,  which  will  keep  for  some  time,  and 
when  wanted  mix  one  pint  with  three  gallons  of 
water,  always  remembering  when  syringing  to 
do  it  in  the  early  mornings  and  evenings,  unless 
it  be  a  cloudy  day.  Never  syringe  in  a  hot  sun. 
Yet  another  old  remedy  is  syringing  with  sulphide 
of  potassium,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  to  the  gallon. 

Mr.  Courtney  Page  in  the  National  Rose 
Society's  "Rose  Annual"  for  1907  recom- 
mends carbolic  soap,  the  spraying  solution  to  be 
obtained  by  dissolving  half  a  bar  of  Lifebuoy 
soap  in  three  gallons  of  soft  water  and  spraying 
as  soon  as  the  first  signs  of  mildew  are  noticed. 
Lysol,  patented  and  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
Schiilke  and  Mayr  of  Hamburg,  is  a  strong  dis- 
infectant. I  have  not  tried  this.  Mo-Effie  is 
another  preparation  manufactured  by  the  Mo-Effic 
Chemical  Company,  55,  Brook  Street,   Bradford, 


Yorks.  I  have  tried  this  very  largely  this  year, 
and  although  last  year  (three  applications  being 
necessary)  it  did  good  work,  this  year  it  has  not 
been  anything  like  so  eflfioaoious.  Let  me  add  in 
spraying  with  any  of  the  above  it  is,  of  course, 
important  that  the  trees  have  a  thorough 
drenching  and  that  the  under  part  of  the  foliage 
is  well  sprayed.  One  ought  to  spray  b-jfore  the 
disease  shows.  Lots  of  other  work  we  also  ought 
to  do,  such  as  gathering  all  leaves  and  burning 
them  in  December,  which  means  more  labour 
than  many  of  us  can  find  time  for.  As  to  spray- 
ing all  stems  in,  sa3',  March  or  April,  when  one 
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has,  shall  we  say,  a  thousand  different  Rose 
trees,  perhaps  many  more,  how  can  the  average 
rosarian  find  time  or  labour  to  do  all  this  ? 
Fancy,  too,  the  time  it  would  take  to  spray  every 
bit  of  such  sorts  as  Ards  Rover  right  up  to  the 
top  of  the  house.  All  these  cures  mean  taking 
up  far  too  much  valuable  time.  What  we  want  is 
prevention — not  cure.  Only  one  grower  have  I 
visited  this  year  who  was  free  from  this  dreaded 
pest.  There  I  saw  acres  of  perfectly  clean  Roses, 
all  sorts,  even  the  very  worst  offenders.  The  head 
man  told  me  that  all  he  did  was  to  apply  a  little 
old  soot  to  every  Rose  on  November  I  and  again 
on  March  1.     I  am  trying  this  for  1908.  Q. 


SEASIDE    GARDENING. 


Soil  and  Site. 

OU  R  sites  vary,  our  soils  vary,  and 
our  atmospheric  conditions  vary 
to  such  an  extent  that  any  gar- 
dener, if  he  is  to  produce  a  result 
of  any  worth,  must  perforce  use 
his  native  intelligence  in  order 
to  overcome  the  specific  difficulties  peculiar  to 
his  spot  of  earth." 

A  Garden  by  the  Sea. 

All  garden-lovers  strive  for  an  ideal  soil,  and 
in  choosing  houses  or  the  sites  for  them  make  this 
one  of  the  chief  considerations.  But  in  this 
world  it  is  impossible  to  attain  perfection,  and 
the  only  way  is  to  make  the  best  of  what  exists. 
There  is  just  as  much  variety  of  soil  by  the  sea 
as  anywhere  else.  Some  seaside  folk  have  garden 
strips  where  it  appears  as  if  there  were  nothing 
but  sand  to  work  upon.  Well,  that  is  not  so 
very  alarming.  We  have  known  a  capital  kitchen 
garden  made  on  soil  that  apparently  was  all  sand, 
with  the  help  of  a  small  chicken  farm  that  lay  by 
the  side  of  it.  Some  of  the  very  best  soils  for 
hardy  plants  are  those  that  have  been  poor  sea- 
sand  originally,  but  improved  by  cultivation,  and 
sometimes  such  soils  are  drought-resisting,  as  on 
reclaimed  seashore  lands.  Chalky  hills  are 
wretched  for  trees  and  some  shrubs,  but  chalk 
that  has  tumbled  into  a  valley-soil  is  often  a 
great  help  to  the  gardener.  Instead  of  trying  to 
alter  the  soil  of  any  plot  of  ground  that  happens 
to  be  ours,  it  is  much  wiser  to  make  good  use  ol 
any  marked  peculiarity  we  find  in  it.  This 
should  govern  what  we  grow.  If  we  have  a 
sandy  peat,  we  are  lucky  indeed  and  can  rejoice 
in  the  lovely  evergreens  of  the  Northern  moun- 
tains, among  them  many  Lilies  and  the  hardy 
bulbous  flowers  of  Japan  and  America  ;  but  if 
Fate  has  decreed  that  we  are  to  be  the  possessors 
of  a  deep  and,  at  the  same  time,  poor  sea-sand, 
we  can  make  perfect  bulb  gardens  out  of  that. 
In  a  sandy  knoll  we  may  have  Rosemary,  Laven- 
der, Rook  Roses  and  Sea  Hollies  ;  and  one  of  the 
prettiest  gardens  I  know  is  situated  in  a  disused 
gravel-pit  a  stone's  throw  from  the  shore.  A 
good  deep  and  free  loam  is  one  of  the  best  gifts 
Nature  can  bestow  upon  the  gardener,  whether 
by  the  sea  or  anywhere  else.  Seeds  never  fail  to 
oome  up  in  it,  and  any  little  slip  of  wood  put  in 
to  mark  a  place  is  apt  to  take  root  in  the  most 
amusing  and  surprising  fashion,  so  that  one  feels 
that  it  is  hardly  safe  to  leave  a  spade  sticking  in 
the  ground,  for  fear  it  should  start  growing. 
But  if  we  all  had  soils  like  this,  the  result  would 
be  monotonous  ;  where  would  be  the  peat  garden, 
the  bog  garden,  the  rook  garden  and  the  hundred 
other  interesting  and  uncommon  gardens  that 
please  on  account  of  their  originality  ? 

Drainage 

is  a  point  that  in  some  soils  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,  while  in  others  it  need  hardly  be 
considered  at  all.  Free  sands,  sandy  loams, 
chalky  and  limestone  soils  require  but  little 
artificial  drainage.  The  same  thing  may  be  said 
of  much  high-lying  alluvial  ground.  It  is  cjuite 
possible,  indeed,  to  overshoot  the  mark  in 
drainage  and,  with  the  best  intentions,  to  starve 
the  plants  within  our  grounds  for  want  of 
water.  Houses,  we  may  be  sure,  will  not  be 
biiilt  on  bogs  or  marshy  lands  and  in  the 
course  of  years  the  ground  round  most  houses 
has  been  made  dry  enough  for  use.  It  is 
altogether  different  if  we  are  dealing  with 
uncixltivated,  unused  land. 

When  we  have  to  make  plantations,  or  are 
setting  trees  and  shrubs,  in  the  first  line  of 
exposure  on  the  coast,  drainage  may  become  a 
vital  question.  It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  rules, 
for  no  two  places  will  call  for  precisely  the  same 
treatment.  Drainage  and  soil  improvement  are 
difficult  matters,  and  should  any  problems  occur, 
it  will  be  found  the  wisest  plan  and  cheapest  in 
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the  end,  to  get  expert  advice.  Mr.  Alfred  (iaut, 
in  his  "  Seaside  Planting  of  Trees  and  Shrubs," 
gives  some  useful  hints.  "A  good  system  of 
land  drainage,"  he  says,  "adds  to  the  available 
depth  of  soil,  giving  to  the  trees  a  firmer  root- 
hold  .  .  .  and  it  increases  the  productive 
capacity  of  the  soil.  When  drain-pipes  are  laid 
in  the  soil  in  which  trees  are  afterwards  planted, 
they  become  after  a  time  filled  with  their  roots 
and  renderec  ineffective  ;  this  is  especially  the 
case  with  the  Ash  and  some  other  species  of  trees. 
An  open  system  of  drainage  is  a  good  one  to 
follow  where  it  can  be  done." 

"  On  the  slopes  of  hills,"  he  continues,  "  where 
the  water  percolates  or  springs 
rise  up  through  the  soil,  .  .  • 
or  in  other  water-logged  soils, 
open  drains  or  ditches  secure  good 
drainage,  or  in  low-lying  marshy 
districts,  where  the  surface  water 
can  be  drained  off  or  led  away. " 

The  drainage  question  disposed 
of,  we  may  continue  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  soil  (if  dealing  with 
a  small  area)  by  deep  digging  and 
trenching,  or  if  working  on  a  large 
scale,  by  the  use  of  the  plough. 
If  this  is  done  in  winter  and 
the  ground  well  fed,  some  farm 
or  garden  crop  can  be  grown  upon 
it  the  following  summer,  after 
which,  so  far  as  soil  goes,  the  plot 
of  land  should  be  fit  for  growing 
what  we  will. 

A  word  of  caution  may  be 
useful  to  the  makers  of  new  gar- 
dens to  new  houses  wherever  they 
may  be  placed.  It  is  never  to  let 
the  sub-soil  that  has  been  taken 
out  in  laying  the  foundations  or 
making  the  cellars,  be  made  use 
of  for  beds  or  borders. 

SuB-sou-s 

are  liable  to  contain  matter  that 
is  injurious  to  plant  life,  more 
especially  so  in  heavy  land  where 
the  sub-soil  is  of  clay,  but  in  all 
cases  the  top  soil  may  be  a  precious 
possession,  not  to  be  idly  thrown 
away.  It  is  often  the  result  of 
ages  of  decay  of  turf  and  plants, 
and  to  preserve  it  intact  is  one  of 
the  things  that  call  for  the 
master's  eye  ;  no  other  will  be  so 
vigilant.  To  spread  the  subsoil 
over  the  top  of  the  garden  ground 
is  just  the  way  to  spoil  it. 

For  people  with  exposed  sea- 
side gardens,  a  good  use  for  spare 
earth  thrown  up  in  digging,  is  to 
make  sheltering  banks  of  it,  either 
mixed  with  stone  or  by  itself. 
Gradually  the  soil  improves ;  first 
wild  grasses  grow  upon  the  banks, 
and  then  the  hardy  flowering 
weeds,  many  of  them  charming. 
On  the  eastern  .sea-coast  a  crop  nf 
Poppies  may  be  relied  on  to 
appear,  which  in  the  course  of 
one  season  only  will  make  the  an  inuian 
newest  railway-track  a  scarlet 
ribbon. 

If  we  have  gardens  with  a  sandy  porous  soil, 
more  than  ever  must  we  not  forget  the  provision 
of  water,  especially  soft  water,  saving  all  we 
can  in  tub  or  tank  or  bucket.  Best  of  all  it  is  to 
have  a  good  deep  well  furnished  with  a  pump. 
And  for  our  flower-beds,  the  best  way  is  to  dig 
them  out  to  a  depth  of  30  inches  before  adding 
any  good  soil  we  may  import.  It  is  so  easy  to 
be  misled  as  to  the  depth  of  soil  in  beds  because 
before  it  settles  down  there  seems  to  be  so  much 
more  than  there  really  is.  Flower-beds  really 
well  prepared  in  this  way,  will  not  require  nearly 
so  much  watering  and  amply  repay  any  trouble 
taken  beforehand.       Frances  A.  Bardswell. 
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SCHIZOSTYLIS    COCCINEA. 

(Kaffib  Lily.) 

A  MOST  valuable  and  well-known  much- 
neglected  plant,  whose  beauty  and 
the  fact  that  it  flowers  quite  late  in 
the  autumn  should  commend  it  to  a 
large  number  interested  in  out-of- 
door  subjects.  The  plant  is  too 
often  seen  in  thick,  dense  clumps  that  are 
incapable   of    good   flowering.       Not   absolutely 


for  a  subject  that  delights  in  rich  soils  and  plenty 
of  moisture.  These,  with  annual  planting,  usually 
give  a  full  measure  of  success.         E.  Jenkins. 


A    REMARKABLE    PLANT. 

(MiCHAU.XIA    TCHIHATCHEFFI.) 

This  remarkable  plant  is  a  member  of  the  Bell- 
flower  family,  and  was  first  discovered  in  the 
Cilioian  Taurus  by  a  traveller  named  Tehihateheff, 
from  whom  it  derives  its  specific  name.  It  was 
introduced  into  cultivation  in  the  year  1896  by 
Herr  Siehe  of  Mersina,  who  found  it  growing 
in  rocky  ground  at  an  elevation  of  3,0IK)  feet  to 
.3,CMJ(  (feet  above  sea  level.  Thefirst 
plant  flowered  at  Kew  in  June, 
1899,  reaching  a  height  of  about 
2  feet,  and  covered  for  its  whole 
length  with  white  flowers  2i  inches 
in  diameter.  After  flowering  it 
died,  thus  proving  it  to  be  of 
biermial  duration.  Since  then 
plants  have  flowered  at  intervals, 
but  the  finest  specimen  I  have 
seen  was  the  subject  of  the 
accompanying  illustration,  which 
flowered  in  a  south  border  in  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  this  year. 
It  was  a  noble  plant,  with  a  stout 
stem  close  on  8  feet  high,  branch- 
ing near  the  base,  and  passing 
upwards  into  a  dense- flowered 
spike,  of  which  about  3  feet  was 
in  flower  at  the  same  time.  The 
flowers  were  produced  in  bunches 
of  two  or  three  together,  and  kept 
up  a  succession  from  June  to  well 
into  August.  The  whole  plant 
is  covered  with  stiff  hairs,  and 
before  flowering  it  produces  a 
rosette  of  handsome  glaucous 
leaves  which  are  irregularly 
lobed.  The  ivory-white  flowers 
with  eight  reflexed  segments  are 
set  off  b}'  the  prominent  yellow 
stamens  and  style.  Somewhat 
uncertain  in  flowering,  some  plants 
will  flower  in  a  year  from  seed, 
while  others  merely  make  a  large 
rosette  of  leaves  instead  and 
flower  the  following  year.  Seeds 
should  be  sown  in  spring  and 
they  germinate  freely.  The  seed- 
lings should  be  pricked  out  or 
potted  off  as  soon  as  they  are 
large  enough,  to  be  planted  out 
later  on  the  same  season,  so  that 
the}'  make  large  plants  by  the 
autumn.  The  leaves  all  die  off 
early.  A  well-drained  rich  and 
stony  soil  is  essential,  as  the  thick 
fleshy  roots  are  very  liable  to  rot 
in  winter.  The  other  member 
of  this  genus,  M.  campanuloides, 
has  been  in  cultivation  since 
1787.  W.  I. 


POPPY  (meconopsis  wallichi)  in  the  rev.  f.  pac 
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hardy  in  all  localities,  or,  at  least,  suffering  con- 
siderably if  left  in  the  open  to  shift  for  itself, 
the  plant  is  worthy  of  some  care  to  make  it  a 
success.  The  plants  should  be  lifted  and  placed 
in  a  frame,  or  covered  by  ashes  and  given  the 
shelter  of  a  wall  or  the  like.  In  March  or  April 
the  plants  may  be  put  out  singly  4  inches  or 
6  inches  apart  in  well-manured,  deeply-dug  soil. 
It  is  in  those  soils  that  are  somewhat  heavy 
and  moisture-holding  that  the  best  results  are 
secured.  In  the  case  of  the  latter  the  plants 
should  be  heavily  mulched  with  manure  and  fre- 
quently soaked  with  water.  The  hot  and  dry  posi- 
tions in  which  the  plant  is  often  seen  are  a  mistake 


AN    INDIAN    POPPY. 

(Meconopsis  Walliciii.) 
E-ROBERTS's  This  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
Meconopsis.  It  is  a  pity  it  is  a 
biennial,  but  it  is  worth  any 
amount  of  trouble,  though  it  needs  but  little.  It 
is  beautiful  in  all  its  stages  of  growth.  Neither 
wet  nor  frost  harm  it.  Any  oovermg  in  the 
winter  will  rot  the  handsome  hairy  leaves, 
which  are  almost  as  attractive  as  the  pale  blue 
flowers.  It  enjoys  heavy  loam  and  a  wet  situation, 
but  if  it  cannot  have  these,  a  little  shade  is 
necessary.  F-  Pace-Roberts. 

THE  REVIVAL  OF  OLD-FASHIONED 
FLOWERS. 

Within  the  last  few  years  great  interest  has  been 
manifested  in  flowers  that  half  a  century  ago  held 
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sway,  but  at  a  later  period  lost  their  popularity 
for  a  time.  Some  there  are  who  attribute  the 
lack  of  appreciation  for  old-fashioned  flowers  at 
that  time  to  the  "  bedding  out  craze,"  which 
obtained  in  a  very  large  degree,  but  of  recent 
years  there  has  been  quite  a  reversion  ot  feeling, 
and  now  hard}'  plants  are  taking  their  rightful 
place  in  many  a  garden  that  at  one  time  were 
excluded  to  some  extent.  To  demonstrate  what 
I  mean,  one  has  only  to  think  of  the  Pajony. 
Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  one  seldom  met  with 
■any  other  than  the  red  sort.  Then  it  was  left  to 
the  cottager  to  grow  it ;  but,  thanks  to  a  revival  of 
old-fashioned  flowers,  not  only  has  this  common 
sort  been  exalted,  but  to  extended  culture  we  owe 
many  of  the  charming  sorts  in  vogue  to-day,  and 
the  Pn?ony  is  now  regarded  as  a  fashionable 
flower. 

Twenty  years  ago  single  floweis  of  almost 
any  sort  were  not  viewed  with  very  much  favoiir  : 
indeed,  I  remember  the  time  when  single  flowers 
were  looked  upon  as  usurpers.  To-day  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  Pseonies  are  the  singles, 
and  are  sought  after  by  buyers.  Other  things 
that  have  come  to  the  front  rank  in  the  past  few 
years  are  Rockets,  Phloxes,  Campanulas  and  Del- 
phiniums, plants  that  make  a  garden  gay  from 
-June  onwards.  More  consideration,  too,  is  given 
to  Irises  of  the  germanica  type  and  the  Day 
Lilies  (Hemeroeallises)  are  more  grown  than  ever 
they  were.  It  is  perhaps  in  the  continuity  of 
l)lossoms,  as  well  as  in  their  varied  assortment. 


that  not  a  few  old-fashioned  flowers  appeal.  In 
some  gardens,  where  beds  were  formerly  allocated 
to  Pelargoniums  and  Caloeolarias,  Pyrethrums 
and  Poppies,  Gaillardias  and  Aquilegias  take  their 
place,  \\hile  room  is  found  for  Antirrhinums. 
Then,  again,  most  of  the  old  flowers  are  quite 
hardy,  needing  little  if  any  protection  during 
winter,  and  in  a  garden  where  they  are  grown 
one  may  visit  it  at  any  time  from  May  to 
November  and  find  something  in  bloom,  it  may 
be  a  bush  of  Kerria,  or  a  cluster  of  Pyrus  japonioa 
on  a  ^^■all,  or,  in  the  late  year,  the  Starworts, 
denoting  the  nearness  of  the  dark  days  of  winter  ; 
but  the  first  flower  that  unfolds  to  the  last  they 
afford  an  interesting  display  with  a  minimum  of 
trouble.  Gershom. 


PANSY    PURPLE    KING. 

This  varietj'  is  very  compact  in  growth  and  free 
flowering.  Early  in  October  I  saw  some  grand 
beds  of  these  plants  growing  in  Mr.  Maurice 
Prichard's  nurseries  at  Christchuroh,  and  from 
the  general  good  health  and  striking  appearance 
of  the  whole  of  the  stock  I  am  sure  it  would  be 
difficult  to  select  a  more  effective  variety  for  the 
embellishment  of  amateurs'  gardens. 

Pansies,  or  Violas  as  they  are  more  generally 
called,  thrive  best  in  a  rich  and  fairly  light  soil 
of  good  depth.  But  where  such  soil  does  not 
obtain  in  gardens,  the  ordinary  loam,  even  if  it 
be    very  shallow,    can   be    much    improved    by 


judicious  treatment.  At  the  present  time  trench 
the  ground  to  a  depth  of  at  least  20  inches, 
loosening  the  subsoil,  hut  leaving  it  below,  and 
allow  the  top  portion  to  remain  all  the  winter  in  a 
rough  state.  In  the  meantime  procure  some  turf 
from  an  old  pasture,  and  stack  it  with  a  2-inch 
layer  of  well-rotted  manure  between  the  turves 
as  they  are  placed  in  position.  In  spring  the 
whole  of  the  heap  should  be  chopped  into  pieces, 
and  the  loam  and  manure  thus  mixed  and 
thoroughly  incorporated  in  the  soil  in  the  beds 
which  are  intended  for  the  Viola  plants.  Do 
this  work  towards  the  end  of  March.  Put  in 
the  plants  as  soon  afterwards  as  the  state  of 
the  soil  will  permit,  and  a  profusion  ot  blossom 
will  result  in  due  course. 

The  plants  selected  for  putting  out  in  April  or 
Ma}-  should  be  those  which  were  propagated  from 
cuttings  the  previous  September.  More  slips 
sliould  be  inserted  as  cuttings  in  April,  then 
they  will  give  a  continuous  supply  of  flowers 
until  late  in  the  year,  following  those  speci- 
mens planted  in  spring.  One  of  the  secrets  of 
success  in  having  a  fine  display  of  'Violas  for  a 
long  period  is  the  removal  of  all  faded  flowers 
from  the  plants  regularly.  Never  allow  seed- 
pods  to  form,  as,  if  you  do,  new  flower-buds  will 
cease  to  grow.  Guano  water  given  in  weak 
doses  during  the  time  the  plants  are  flowering 
will  greatly  benefit  them  in  strengthening  the 
growth  and  adding  substance  and  colour  to  the 
blooms.  Avon. 
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G^RT>ENING     FOR     BEGINNERS, 


CLIMBERS  FOR  COVERING  BARE 
WALLS  ANU  FENCES.— Those 
who  love  their  garden  willendeavour 
to  cover  every  available  apace, 
whether  it  be  on  the  dwelling-house, 
garden  wall  or  fence.  The  subjects 
selected  may  be  valuable  for  their  ornamental 
foliage  or  flowers,  perhaps  both.  It  is  important 
when  planting  to  do  things  thoroughly,  especially 
when  dealing  with  climbers,  which  are  expected 
to  eventually  cover  large  areas.  When  planting 
a  Rose  or  Wistaria,  for  instance,  against  the 
dwelling-house  a  good  hole  should  be  dug  out 
and  filled  with  loam  if  the  soil  is  poor.  Make 
the  hole  sufficiently  large  to  allow  the  roots  to 
be  laid  out  full  length,   as  illustrated.     Do  not 


2.        LAYING    A    0O0L>    1  uU.NDATiuX,    IT    IS    IMPOR- 
TANT    THAT     THE     YOUNG     PLANT     SHOULD     BE 
TKAINED  FROM   THE  BEGINNING  ; 

plant  too  deeply,  especially  in  heavy  soils.  If 
badly  drained,  place  a  few  bricks  or  clinkers  at 
the  Viottom  of  the  hole,  about  3  feet  deep.  The 
early  training  of  climbers  must  be  carefully 
carried  out,  as  a  good  foundation  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  future  of  the  plant.  The 
illustration.  Fig.  '2,  will  serve  to  give  readers  an 
idea  how  to  proceed  in  the  training  of  such  plants 
as  Prunus  triloba  flore-pleno,  the  Californian 
Lilac  and  the  Winter  Sweet.  Fig.  3,  on  the 
contrary,  shows  a  badly-trained  tree  from  the  time 
of  planting.  Practically  all  the  plants 
mentioned  in  these  notes  can  be  grown 
in  ordinary  garden  soil  when  well  cul- 
tivated. It  is  possible  by  selecting 
suitable  subjects  to  have  climbers  in  k 
flower  throughout  the  year.  ;'_ 


Ciiinb'my  Roses. — These  are,  or  should 
be,  the  feature  of  a  small  garden.  The 
vigorous  -  growing  varieties  can  be 
accommodated  on  the  dwelling-house 
or  high  wall.  Those  of  moderate 
growth  can  be  grown  on  the  fence  or 
low  wall.  The  best  Rose  for  the  house, 
whether  the  aspect  is  north,  east,  south 
or  west,  is  the  old  Gloire  de  iJijon. 
I  have  seen  plants  covering  a  house 
30  feet  to  40  feet  in  height  with  a  mass 
of  flowers.  On  an  east  or  west  wall 
William  Allen  Richardson,  with  its 
rich  apricot  buds,  should  be  grown. 
The  beautiful  Mart'chal  Niel  is  rather 
tender,  but  it  is  such  a  lovely  yellow 
Rose  that  a  warm  south  wall  should 
be  given  it.      Other   sorts   worthy   of 


SIMPLE    HINTS. 

attention  are  Reine  Marie  Henriette,  car- 
mine red  ;  Aimee  Vibert,  bunches  of  small 
white  flowers  ;  and  Reve  d'Or,  buff  yellow.  On 
the  garden  fence  climbing  varieties  of  our  best 
Hybrid  Tea  sorts  are  worthy  of  attention. 
These  include  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Grant,  Caroline  Testout,  Gustave  Regis, 
Griiss  an  Teplitz  and  Clio.  The  rambling 
Roses  are  not  so  suitable  for  walls  and  fences, 
doing  better  planted  against  arches  and 
pillars. 

Wistaria. — This  climber  flowers  twice  a  year, 
the  best  display  of  the  fragrant  mauve  flowers, 
in  close  recemes,  usually  being  in  spring,  previous 
to  the  appearance  of  the  leaves  ;  a  second  lot  of 
flowers  are  produced  in  summer.  The  white 
variety,  W.  chinensis  var.  alba,  is  pretty,  but 
not  so  vigorous  in  growth  as  the  species.  A  plant 
of  later  introduction,  with  similar  coloured 
flowers,  is  known  as  W.  multijuga  ;  this  has  much 
longer  racemes  of  flowers,  the  white  variety 
of  which  is  more  free  in  growth  than  W.  j 
chinensis  var.  alba.  Wistarias  grow  rapidlj',  : 
being  very  suitable  subjects  for  houses  and  high 
walls.  As  the  stems  attain  a  large  size  they 
must  be  securely  fastened  to  the  wall.  Pruning 
the  young  growths  is  necessary,  \\hen  the  tree 
covers  sufficient  space,  to  obtain  plenty  of  blooms. 

Ivy. — This  is  the  best  natured  climber  we 
possess  for  clothing  bare  walls  and  fences.  It 
will  grow  in  practically  any  soil  or  situation. 
Ivy,  then,  should  be  utilised  principally  for 
the  worst  positions.  The  illustration  of  an  Ivy- 
covered  building  is  given  simply  as  an  example 
of  what  can  be  done  with  the  plant  if  necessary. 
Beautiful  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  there  are  many 
other  subjects  much  more  showy  which  can  be 
utilised.  How  delightful,  for  example,  would 
the  end  of  such  a  building  be  it  clothed  with  a 
Magnolia  or  Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose.  The  varieties 
of  Ivies  seem  to  be  almost  endless.  Half-a-dozen 
good  sorts  are  the  large-leaved  dentata,  the  Irish 
Iv3r,  oanariensis,  aniurensis,  the  small-leaved 
atropurpurea,  caenwooliana  aurea  and  Maderi- 
ensis  variegata.  Ivies  should  be  cut  back  in 
spring  with  shears,  practically  denuding  them  of 
foliage  ;  they  will  soon  grow  again.  An  annual 
cutting  prevents  them  becoming  thick  and 
heavy,  otherwise  in  a  few  years  they  become 
an  entangled  mass,  and  often  during  high 
winds  great  pieces  are  blown  ofif. 


Jessamine.  — The  common  Jessamine  ( Jasminum 
officinale)  produces  its  fragrant  white  flowers  in 
late  summer.  Any  thinning  of  the  shoots  or 
pruning  necessary  should  be  done  in  early  spring. 
The  winter-flowering  Jessamine  (J.  nudiflorum) 
is  just  now  delightful ;  numbers  of  the  rich  yellow 
flowers  are  already  expanded,  and  will  continue 
to  open  until  March.  After  flowering  the  3'oung 
shoots  should  be  cut  back  to  within  two  or  three 
eyes  of  the  old  wood. 

Clematis, — In  the  smallest  garden  one  or  two 
of  these  ought  certainly  to  be  included.  The 
family  is  a  large  one,  the  flowering  season  ex- 
tending from  May  till  autumn.  Clematis  mon- 
tana  is  a  popular  climber  on  houses  in  country 


I. — WHEN     PLANTING,     DO     NOT     BURT     THE    ROOTS     DEEPLY 
SPREAD    THEM    OUT    CAREFULLY    NEAR    THE    SURFACE    IN    A 
SUFFICIENTLY   LARGE    FOB    THE    PURPOSE. 


3. — OTHERWISE     YOU      GET     AN      ILL-P.ALANCBD 
PLANT   LIKE   THE   ABOVE. 

districts,    being     equally     suitable    for    towns. 

Being  a  vigorous  grower  it  soon  clothes  a  large 

space,  and  in  spring  is  a  mass  of  white  flowers. 

The  Virgin's  Bower  (C.  flammula)  is  a  delightful 

climber  on  fences  and  verandahs.     The  fragrant, 

creamy  white  flowers  are  produced  in  summer. 

The   Old   Man's   Beard    or  Traveller's  Joy   (C. 

vitalba),  hedges  of  which  we  occasionally  meet 

with  in  country  lanes,  is  well  worthy  of  attention 

in  fairly  extensive  gardens.   Some  of  the  Clematis 

produce  a  very  pleasing  eff'ect  when   associated 

with   Ivy.      One  of  the   best   for   the 

purpose  is  C.   Jackmani,  with  purple 

flowers  ;    also  the  variety  alba  ;   both 

blossom   in  autumn.     The  Fire  Thorn 

(Crataegus   Pyraoantha). — This   is    the 

climber  we  sometimes  see  growing  on 

houses,    literally    covered   with    small 

scarlet  fruits  in  autumn   and  winter. 

The  leaves  are  evergreen,  the  flowers 

white.    The  illustration  (4)  on  the  next 

page   will   give   an    excellent    idea    of 

its    usefulness    for    covering    a    wall. 

Although  the  plant  is  a  mass  of  berries, 

the  scarlet  colour  does  not  reproduce 

well  in  a   photograph.     The    growths 

must  be  secured  to  the  wall.     Pruning 

is  best  done  in  early  spring.     Several 

-iftj        of  the  Cotoneasters  are  also  valuable 

^  .■       ■        for  covering  fences,  the  briglit  red  fruits 

•  ".  being  delightful  in  autumn.     C.   hori- 

zontalis  and  C.  mierophylla  are  two  of 

the  best. 

BUT 

HOLE  Honeysuchh.  —  These    are    delight- 

ful subjects  for  a  fence,  and  when  in 
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PICTUKESQUE     EFFECT     OF     THE      FIKE      THORN 
(CRAT.«GUS   PYRACANTHA)    ON   COTTAGE. 

flower  pervade  the  air  in  the  garden  with 
their  fragrance.  Our  common  British  Honey- 
suckle (Lonicera  Peryclymenu'm),  L.  japonica, 
and  the  variety  halliana  deserve  special  men- 
tion. The  long,  slender  growths  of  the  varie- 
gated L.  japonica,  named  aureo-reticulata,  are 
especially  useful  for  cutting  in  addition  to  its 
value  as  a  climber.  The  Honeysuckle  is  not  a 
very  satisfactory  planu  when  closely  trained, 
thriving  much  better  when  permitted  to  grow  in 
a  semi-wild  condition. 

Forsythia  suvpensa. — This  is  a  deciduous  shrub, 
producing  its  numerous  yellow  flowers  in  March 
and  April,  before  the  foliage.  May  be  grown  on 
a  wall  or  fence.  The  plants  require  careful 
training  till  the  desired  space  is  covered,  after 
which  the  young  shoots  should  be  pruned  back 
annually  after  flowering  to  within  3  inches  of  the 
old  wood. 

Virginian  Creepar. — This  is  a  very  old  and 
popular  vine.  When  first  planted  it  must  be 
trained  carefully,  securing  the  growths.  Having 
obtained  a  framework  of  shoots  all  over  the 
house  or  round  the  verandah  the  young  growths 
can  be  cut  back  annually  during  winter.  Each 
year  the  young  shoots  will  grow  10  feet  to  20  feet 
in  length,  hanging  down  gracefully.  Planted  in 
suitable  positions  they  form  splendid  shade  in 
summer,  and  being  leafless  in  winter  do  not 
darken  the  rooms.  The  bright  colour  of  the 
leaves  is  effective  in  autumn.  A  very  popular 
Vine  at  the  present  time  is  Vitis  incoustans, 
better  known,  perhaps,  as  Ampelopsis  Veitohii. 
This  attaches  itself  to  a  wall  or  fence  in  a  similar 
way  to  Ivy,  requiring  no  support.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  preferable  to  the  Virginian  Creeper, 
but  it  does  not  make  the  longer  slender  growths 
and  hang  down  in  such  a  graceful  manner  as  the 
first  named. 

Califomian  Lilac  (Ceanothus  fht/rsijloriis). — It 
is  only  during  recent  years  that  the  Ceanothuses 
have  become  so  popular  in  gardens.  Several  of 
the  most  beautiful  species  are  rather  tender  for 
growing  in  the  open  air,  but  do  well  on  walls. 
Ceanothus  thyrsiflorus  is  one  of  the  best  ;  the 
flowers  are  pale  blue.  C.  veitchianus  is  an  ever- 
green species  with  blue  flowers,  and  should  be 
trained  on  a  wall  or  fence.   C.  rigidus  forms  a  close- 


growing  climber,  with  small  leaves  and  compact 
flowers.  Any  pruning  necessary  should  be  done 
after  flowering.  The  above  list  by  no  means  ex- 
hausts the  number  of  plants  suitable  for  the  town 
or  suburban  garden.  The  Magnolias,  especially 
M.  grandifiora,  are  bold,  handsome  climbers. 
The  Winter  Sweet  (Chimonanthus  fragrans)  is 
already  in  flower.  Prunus  triloba  flore-pleno 
has  delightful  delicate  pink  blossoms,  which  are 
freely  produced  in  April.  The  flowering  growths 
should  be  cut  back  when  passing  out  of  bloom  to 
within  two  or  three  eyes  of  the  old  wood.  The  Hop 
(Humulus  lupulus)  is  a  quick  growing  climber, 
suitable  only  for  summer  effect,  as  the  stems  die 
down  each  autumn.  Climbers  which  can  be 
readily  raised  from  seed  annxially  are  the  Canary 
Creeper  (Tropa^olum  canariensis),  tall  Nastur- 
tiums and  Tropajolums. — A.  0. 
u 

VIOLETS  IN  FRAMES.— Violets  in  frames 
will  need  plenty  of  air  in  mild  weather  to  pre- 
vent damping.  Keep  the  frames  close  in  foggy 
weather,  but  the  sashes  may  be  entirel}'  removed 
during  sunshine.  Clean  and  lightly  stir  the 
soil,  and,  if  watering  is  necessary,  do  this 
with  a  small  spout  water-can,  in  order  to  keep 
the  leaves  dr}'.  Cleanliness  of  the  glass  is  an 
important  detail. 
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A     HAEE'S-FOOT     FERN. 

(Davallia  ecllata  Makiesi). 


~>  HIS  pretty  Hare's-foot   Fern,    now  so 
largely  imported  from  Japan,  is  one 
of  the  best  we  have  for  house  decora- 
tions,   and  when   raised  from  spores 
and  grown  on  freely  it  makes  much 
larger     fronds     than     the     imported 
specimens,  which  are  made  up  in  various  fantastic 
devices.       The   most    satisfactory   of    those   im- 
ported are  made  up  on  balls  on  sphagnum  moss, 
the  long  slender  rhizomes  being  bound  in  closely 
together.     The  variety  being  deciduous  the  balls 
can  be  made  up  while  the  rhizomes  are  destitute 
of  fronds,  and  they  travel  to  this  country  in  good 
condition.     If  placed  in  a  moderately  warm  moist 
atmosphere  they  soon  start  into  new  growth,  and 
form   a  perfect  ball  of  green  finely-cut   fronds. 
Yet,   as   I    have    previously    said,    home-raised 
plants    are    most    satisfactory,    and    as    spores 
germinate     freely    those    who    make     Ferns     a 
speciality  should  persevere  until  they   discover 
the    right    method    of   getting 
seedlings,    as    it    ma}'   not    be 
the    first    sowing    that   proves 
successful.     Spores  which  have 
been    kept    for   any    length   of 
time  rarely  germinate.     Those 
which  I  have  found   to  germi- 
nate   best     were     taken     from 
plants    grown    in    an    exposed 
and  rather  dry  position.     The 
spore   fronds   should    be  taken 
when  the  first  spore  eases  begin 
to   open,    and    if    enclosed    in 
paper    and    placed    in    a     dry 
place  the  spores  will  fall  out, 
and  on  opening  the    papers    a 
few   days    later    they   will    be 
found  in  the  form   of  a  yellow 
dust-like  powder,  and   may  be 
sown   at  once.     The   Davallias 
do  not    germinate    so    quickly 
as  many  Ferns,  and  aie  rather 
slow  in   growth  in  the   earlier 
stages,    but    when    once    well 
started  they  make  greater  pro- 
gress ;     seedlings     make     very 
pretty  plants  in  a  young  state, 
and     when     grown     on     form 
more      compact      and      bushy 
plants     than     those     obtained 
by   dividing   older  ones.     Like  an  uol\ 


others  with  spreading  rhizomes  they  do  not  root 
deeply,  and  do  best  in  shallow  pots  or  pans,  or, 
better  still,  in  ^vire  baskets.  Rough  fibrou.s 
loam,  leaf-mould  and  peat,  with  charcoal  and 
sand  added,  and  some  sphagnum  moss  may  also 
be  added  to  the  compost.  IJavallia  dissecta,  D. 
fijiensis,  D.  elegans  and  others  of  the  type  may 
also  be  strongly  recommended,  and  seedlings 
make  much  better  plants  than  those  front 
,  divisions.  A.  H. 

THE  BLACK-STEMMED  SPLEENWORT 

(ASI'LENIUM    ADIANTCM    NIGRUM). 

This  beautiful  hardy  native  Fern,  so  common  in 
the  mild  equable  climate  of  Devonshire  and  some 
parts  of  Wales,  is  usually  considered  rather  diffi- 
cult of  culture  out  of  its  natural  habitat,  but  with 
a  little  care  it  can  be  induced  to  grow  and  thrive 
to  perfection  under  cultivation.  It  is  best  to 
grow  it  in  pots,  for  the  conditions  are  more 
under  control  than  in  the  open  ground.  They 
should  stand  in  a  cold  greenhouse,  for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  an  absolutely  hardy  subject 
is  being  dealt  with,  which  will  verj'  much 
resent  being  coddled.  The  drainage  should  bo 
ample  and  the  crocks  covered  with  a  layer  of 
moss  to  prevent  their  being  choked  by  the  soil 
washing  into  them.  The  most  suitable  soil  in 
which  to  pot  is  sandy  loam  and  peat  in  equal 
parts,  with  lime  in  some  form  or  another,  this 
being  conveniently  supplied  by  small  pieces  of 
limestone  or  mortar  rubbish.  If  the  compost 
should  be  at  all  sticky  when  pressed  together, 
add  sufficient  silver  sand  to  ensure  that  it  is 
perfectly  porous  and  will  allow  of  prompt 
drainage.  Stagnant  moisture  means  yellow 
fronds  and  ultimate  death.  Watering  is  a  matter 
that  requires  care,  it  being  desirable  to  keep 
the  soil  just  moist  without  at  any  time 
approaching  saturation.  The  fronds  themselves 
should  not  be  watered  overhead,  unless  it  be 
very  occasionally  to  free  them  from  dust,  for 
this  tends  to  rot  them  from  the  centre  of  the 
crown  at  the  base. 

It  is  desirable,  if  it  is  obtainable,  always 
to  water  -(vith  rain  water,  and,  needless  to 
say,  it  is  wiser  to  protect  the  fronds  from 
direct  sunlight,  although  they  are  not  nearly  so 
susceptible  to  damage  from  this  as  some  Ferns, 
except  in  spring,  when  the  new  growth  is  pushing. 
So  treated  anyone  may  grow  and  enjoy  the 
beauty  of  this  fine  Spleenwort  or  English  Maiden- 
hair, as  it  is  variously  known,  in  all  its  native 
luxuriance.  H.  W.  Canning  Wright. 

i'J,  Hardock  Road,  Croydon. 
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FOR    THE    SOUTH    AND    SOUTH 
MIDLANDS. 

Flower    Garden. 

PROTECTION.— In  the  South  and  West 
in  many  gardens  plants  of  doubtful 
hardiness  are  generally  grown,  and 
with  a  little  timely  protection  will 
come  through  most  winters  in  safety. 
Some  suitable  protecting  material 
should  now  be  kept  in  readiness,  but  not  used 
until  reallj'  necessary.  Protection  for  the  roots 
may  be  applied  at  any  time,  and  may  consist  of 
ashes,  dry  leaves,  or  Fern,  taking  care  not  to  use 
anything  that  would  hold  too  nuich  moisture.  If 
dry  leaves  are  used  they  may  be  kept  in  place  by 
means  of  a  few  branches.  For  choice  shrubs  in 
the  open  or  on  walls  Spruce  branches  stuck  round 
or  in  front  of  the  specimens  will  generally  prove 
sufficient;  in  fact,  they  are  better  than  anything 
that  would  exclude  light  and  air.  Wind  screens 
can  easily  be  contrived  by  erecting  hurdles  and 
working  Spruce  or  Laurel  branches  into  them. 

Habdy  Fruit. 

^zUs. — Filberts  and  Cobnuts  may  now  be 
pruned.  It  grown  in  the  form  of  open  basin- 
shaped  bushes  the  centre  should  be  kept  clear, 
and  some  of  the  longer  spurs  removed  from  the 
main  branches,  the  aim  being  to  keep  them  well 
furnished  with  plenty  of  short,  fruitful  spurs. 
Suckers  should  be  pulled  away.  If  growing  on 
cultivated  ground,  clear  away  the  prunings,  fork 
the  soil  over  lightly,  and  then  mulch  with  decayed 
leaves.  Nuts  make  good  wind  screens  for 
plantations  of  fruit  trees,  and  do  well  on  the  top 
of  raised  hedge  banks;  in  such  positions  they 
fruit  regularly.  They  may  be  planted  now, 
and  during  spring  should  be  cut  down  to  within 
a  foot  of  the  ground,  afterwards  training  up 
sufficient  shoots  to  form  the  future  bush.  To 
induce  them  to  form  fruitful  spurs  they  should 
be  slightly  shortened  back  annually  until  they 
attain  a  height  of  about  8  feet. 

Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Vines  from  Eyes. — Where  raising  Vines  from 
«yes  is  practised,  prunings  should  have  been 
saved  for  this  purpose.  Good  strong  eyes  ought 
now  to  be  selected  from  them,  cutting  the  wood  off 
close  above  the  eye  and  about  1  inch  below  it, 
the  bottom  part  being  cut  to  a  wedge  shape. 
Sufficient  3-inch  pots  should  then  be  filled  with 
light  loamy  soil,  lightened  with  coarse  sand  and 
some  sifted  lime  rubbish.  The  wedge-shaped  piece 
is  then  pressed  firmly  into  the  soil,  leaving  the 
eye  just  clear  of  the  surface.  The  pots  are  then 
stood  in  a  cold  frame,  allowed  to  remain  there 
about  a  month,  and  then  introduced  to  a  warm 
propagating  bed  with  a  bottom-heat  of  70°  to  80° 
and  an  atmospheric  temperature  of  60°  to  70°. 
They  may  also  be  put  into  small  squares  of  turf 
and  grown  on  in  boxes.  If  it  is  desired  to  re- 
plant a  vinery,  the  old  Vines  may  be  started 
«arly  and  a  crop  taken  from  them.  Then  clear 
them  out,  make  a  fresh  border,  and  replant  the 
same  season  with  the  young  Vines. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 
Aphelandras. — Considering  how  brilliant  these 
Are  it  is  surprising  that  they  are  not  more 
generally  grown.  They  are  easily  propagated  by 
means  of  cuttings,  also  seed  if  it  is  allowed  to 
■develop.  I  have  seen  seed  fall  out  and  germinate 
-on  the  top  of  the  pots.  Plants  of  Aphelandra 
Aurantiaea,  struck  late  and  grown  on  in  small 
pots,  are  now  very  bright,  and  make  a  welcome 
change  in  the  house,  being  useful  for  filling  small 
•dishes.  By  propagating  at  different  times,  the 
plant*  may  be  had  in  flower  over  a  considerable 
period.  Six-inch  pots  are  large  enough  for  one 
year  old  specimens,  and  they  do  well  in  any 
ordinary  stove. 


liuillia  macranllia  is  another  old  stove  plant 
that  should  be  more  generally  gi'own,  its  large 
rosy  purple  flowers  being  very  handsome  during 
the  dull  winter  months.  As  they  pass  out  of 
flower  the  plants  should  be  slightly  shortened 
back,  and  when  they  have  made  fresh  growths 
about  3  inches  long  Hie  young  shoots  should  be 
.secured  for  cuttings  ;  they  root  freely  in  a  warm 
propagating  case.  Nice  bushy  plants  can  be 
grown  in  6-inch  and  7-inch  pots. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Artichohes  and  Parsnips. — If  it  is  desired  to 
clear  the  ground  for  cultivation,  these  may  be 
lifted  and  stored;  but  if  it  can  be  managed  the 
Parsnips  are  best  left  in  the  ground  until  spring. 
If  lifted  now  they  should  be  carefully  dug  out 
and  stacked  against  a  bank  or  wall,  laying  them 
carefully  with  the  crowns  all  one  way,  and 
covering  them  thickly  with  soil  or  ashes.  In  the 
case  of  the  Artichokes  they  may  be  replanted 
now,  as  it  will  save  lime  during  the  busy  spring 
season.  Select  good  shaped  medium  sized  roots, 
and  plant  them  at  least  3  feet  apart. 

Carrots  and  Radishts. — Carrots  sown  during 
August  are  now  giving  nice  small  roots,  and  to 
succeed  them  a  sowing  may  now  be  made  in  light 
soil  on  a  mild  hot-bed  of  leaves.  Radishes  may 
be  sown  between  the  lines,  as  they  will  be  cleared 
off  before  they  interfere  with  the  Carrots. 

Lett uci'  and  Endire. — Keep  the  ground  stirred 
among  the  young  plants  whenever  the  ground  is 
dry  enough.  Continue  to  introduce  Endive  and 
Chicory  into  a  dark  structure  to  blanch.  The 
most  forward  jilants  of  Lettuce  should  be  planted 
in  cold  frames  some  time  before  they  are  required, 
as  frost  and  cold  render  them  tough  and  bitter. 

Choii  de  Burghley,  a  delicious  winter  and 
spring  vegetable,  is  much  appreciated  and  should 
be  generally  grown,  as  it  is  more  delicate  in 
flavour  than  ordinary  Cabbage. 

John  Coutts. 
(Gardener  to  Sir  T.  Dyke  Acland,  Bart. ) 

Killerton  Gardens,  Devon. 


FOR  THE  NORTH  AND  NORTH 

MIDLANDS. 

Plants  Under  Glass. 

Pbepar.\tion. — As  the  old  year  closes  one's 
thoughts  naturally  turn  to  the  preparations 
required  for  the  new.  Plant  structures  not  yet 
cleaned  should  be  seen  to  at  once.  The  materials 
which  have  been  used  for  propagation  or  for 
plunging  pots  should  be  replaced  with  fresh,  and 
all  work  that  can  be  done  now  will  be  appreciated 
later  on,  as  with  the  lengthening  of  the  days  the 
pressure  of  work  increases. 

Cretans  {Godiirums). — Cuttings  of  these  may  be 
inserted  in  small  pots  and  plunged  in  a  pro- 
pagating frame  with  a  brisk  bottom-heat.  The 
weaker  and  side  growths  will  do  for  this  purpose, 
while  the  tops  may  be  young,  and  plants  suitable 
for  table  decoration  obtained  in  a  short  time. 

The  Forcing  House.  — To  keep  up  the  supply  of 
flowering  plants,  introduce  Tulips,  Narcissi, 
Liliums,  Hyacinths  and  other  bulbs,  also 
Azaleas,  Staphyleas  and  Deutzias,  which  have 
been  for  a  little  time  in  a  gentle  warmth. 

Chrysanthemums. — Propagation  of  these  is  still 
proceeding.  Any  varieties  shy  in  producing 
cuttings  should  be  shaken  out  and  repotted  in 
a  small  pot,  using  light  soil.  Place  them  in  a 
warm  greenhouse  to  encourage  growth. 

Fruit  Under  Glass. 
Early  Melons. — In  preparation  for  these,  let 
the  house  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  all  the  walls 
washed  with  hot  limewash.  A  clean  start  saves 
much  trouble  later  on.  A  bottom-heat  of  85° 
must  be  obtained,  and  for  this  purpose  the  fer- 
menting material  should  be  composed  chiefly  of 
fresh  leaves  well  trodden,  so  that  a  lasting  heat 
may  be  obtained.  The  beds  should  be  brought 
well  up  to  the  light,  and  if  the  plants  are  to  be 
grown  in  pots,  let  some  1'2-ineh  pots  be  well 
drained,  and  three  parts  filled  with  a  compost  of 


a  medium-texture  loam,  wood  ashes,  and  lime 
rubble,  afterwards  plunging  them  in  the  bed.  If 
raised  beds  are  to  be  used,  place  some  turf  on 
them,  grass  side  down«ards,  and  cover  with  a 
raised  mound  of  the  above  compost.  Make  tlie 
soil  moderately  firm,  and  when  it  has  become 
well  warmed  through  sow  one  or  two  seeds  in 
each  pot  or  mound,  using  a  variety  which  is 
likely  to  grow  quickly  and  set  its  flowers  freely. 
Maintain  a  moist  atmosphere,  with  a  night  tem- 
perature of  fi.5°  to  70°,  varying  with  outside  con- 
dition.?. A  rise  of  10°  may  be  allowed  during 
the  day  and  the  bottom-heat  maintained  steady 
at  8.5°. 

Hardy  Fruit. 
Basphirry  and  bush  fruits  that  have  not  yet 
been  treated  should  have  a  mulch  of  farmyard 
manure.  Care  should  be  taken  in  the  case  of 
Raspberries  that  the  ground  immediately  round 
the  stools  is  not  disturbed  more  than  is  necessary 
for  the  removal  of  weeds  and  rubbish,  as  they 
are  mainly  surface  rooters.  Manure  may  be 
afforded  to  hardy  fruit  trees  requiring  it, 
and  manure  water  to  all  trees  in  need  of  extra 
support.  Lime  in  the  case  of  stone  fruit  is  highly 
beneficial.  Potash  is  essential  and  may  be  easily 
obtained  by  the  burning  of  garden  refuse, 
prunings,  twigs,  &c.,  which,  when  cold,  may  be 
applied  over  the  roots  of  the  trees. 

Flower   Garden. 

Alpine  Plants  now  wintering  in  frames  net  il 
constant  ventilation.  Examine  the  plants 
frequently  and  remove  all  decaying  leaves. 

Bedding  Plants.  —  Pelargoniums  that  were 
rooted  in  boxes  will  require  very  little  water 
until  they  start  into  growth.  Afford  them  a 
light  position  as  close  to  the  glass  as  possible  to 
ensure  a  dwarf,  sturdy  growth.  Propagating  pits 
should  be  prepared  in  readiness,  clearing  aw.ay 
all  old  soil  and  hot-bed  material,  washing  the 
glass  and  cleaning  the  walls. 

General  Work.  —  Planting  operations  being 
practically  at  a  standstill,  much  may  be  done  lo 
forward  work  in  general.  Clean  shrubberies 
during  open  weather  and  afterwards  mulch  tlio 
surface  with  stable  manure,  this  being  more 
beneficial  than  digging,  as  in  the  latter  case  the 
fibrous  roots  generally  suffer.  Any  pruning  of 
shrubs  that  require  it  may  be  performed, 
thinning  them  out  where  crowded  and  shortening 
back  gross  shoots.  Attend  to  any  labelling  that 
requires  to  be  done,  and  stakes  attached  to 
shrubs  must  be  examined  and  renewed  if 
necefsary. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Hot-beds  in  Frarnes.  —  Early  crops,  such  as 
Potatoes,  Carrots,  Turnips,  Radishes,  &c.  will 
soon  claim  attention,  and  a  great  deal  of  the 
success  obtained  will  depend  upon  the  proper 
management  of  hot-bed  materials.  What  is 
required  is  a  lasting  heat,  and  if  leaves  and  stable 
litter  are  used  in  well-proportioned  quantities, 
thoroughly  mixed  together  and  trodden  well, 
this  will  be  secured.  Put  the  frames  and  soil  in 
position  early  to  become  warmed  and  enriched 
by  the  rising  vapour. 

Winter  Tomatoes. — Plants  in  bearing  should 
have  root  action  encouraged  with  slight  top- 
dressings.  Keep  the  plants  a  trifle  on  the  diy 
side,  and  avoid  hard  forcing.  For  a  spring 
supply  sow  now  in  pans  of  light  porous  soil. 

General  Remarks. — All  digging  and  trenching 
operations  miist  be  pushed  on  with  all  possible 
speed,  leaving  the  ground  rough  when  dug.  Get 
the  ground  intended  for  trenching  covered  with 
manure,  so  that  the  work  may  proceed  during 
frosty  weather,  but  on  no  account  dig  in  lumps  ot 
frosty  soil  or  snow,  as  the  ground  remains  in  a 
sodden  condition  for  long  time  after  thawing. 
Suitable  preparation  for  the  dift'erent  crops  should 
be  made,  employing  rotten  manure  for  root  crops, 
while  for  Cauliflowers  it  may  be  fresh  and 
strawy.  W.  H.  Lambert. 

(Gardener  to  Earl  Grey. ) 

Howick,  Northumberland. 
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ROLES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 
Questions  and  Answers.— rA«  Editor  ijiteiujb 
to  make  The  Garden  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire 
assistance,  no  matter  ickat  the  tyranch  of  gardening  may 
be,  and  with  that  object  icill  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
*'  Answers  to  Correspondents "  colum,n.  All  communica- 
tions should  be  cU-arly  and  concisely  un-itten  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  IHE 
Garden,  to,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W.C.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER. 
The  iMme  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designatixm  he  may  desire  to  be  itsed  in  the 
paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should 
be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


FLOWER   GARDEN. 
Plantsln  Hammepsmith  Gapdens 

not  flOWePinir  (=^.  H-  &'.).— With  regard  to 
difterent  subjects  mentioned  not  flowering,  it 
may  be  pointed  out  that  in  a  general  way  trees 
and  shrubs  that  are  growing  freely  do  not  flower 
so  profusely  as  those  in  a  more  stunted  state. 
Absence  of  sunshine,  too,  plays  a  very  important 
part  in  the  matter,  for  if  much  shaded  leaves 
rather  than  flowers  are  produced.  We  fear  that 
you  can  do  little,  if  anything,  to  induce  your 
Lime  trees  to  flower,  while  a  free  circulation  of 
air  and  full  exposure  to  sunshine  is  necessary  for 
the  development  of  catkins  on  the  Hazel.  With 
regard  to  the  Aucuba,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
this  shrub  is  dioecious — that  is  to  say,  the  male 
and  female  flowers  are  borne  on  diilerent  indi- 
viduals. As  yours  were  in  full  berry  when  you 
obtained  them,  there  are,  of  course,  females,  and 
in  order  to  effect  fertilisation  contact  with  the 
pollen  of  a  male  flower  is,  of  course,  absolutely 
necessary.  This  may  be  done  either  by  planting 
a  male  Aucuba  in  close  proximity  to  the  females, 
or  when  these  last  are  in  bloom  pollen  may  be 
obtained  from  a  distance  and  conveyed  to  the 
stigma  of  the  female  flowers  by  means  of  a  small 
camel's  hair  brush.  As  the  Lily  of  the  Valley 
will  grow  in  the  shade,  it  may  be  that  the  plants 
in  your  bed  are  somewhat  starved,  and  they  will 
begreatly  benefited  by  some  stimulant.  Nothing, 
of  course,  can  be  done  to  influence  the  next 
season's  flowering,  as  the  buds  for  that  are 
already  formed ;  but  a  good  soaking  with  manure 
water  three  or  four  times  next  summer  will 
doubtless  leave  its  mark  on  the  future  display  of 
bloom. 
Dpainlng:  tennis  lawn  (/.  Ji/.).— The 

first  thing  to  do  in  draining  lawns  is  to  find 
an  outfall  for  the  water  to  drain  into.  On 
whichever  side  of  the  lawn  this  may  happen  to 
be,  a  main  drain  should  be  cut  just  outside  the 
boundary  of  the  lawn  the  full  length  of  that 
side.  A  fall  of  at  least  <i  inches  should  be 
secured  from  the  farthest  point  of  the  lawn  to  the 
outfall  (if  it  is  1  foot  so  much  the  better). 
The  drains  should  be  out  in  a  slightly  oblique 
direction  in  the  line  of  the  outfall.  Your 
land  being  of  a  clayey  and  wet  nature  we 
should  advise  the  drains  to  be  laid  not  less  than 
12  feet  apart,  starting  at  the  top  or  highest  end 
at  2  feet  deep  and  ending  at  the  outfall  2  feet 
9  inches  or  3  feet.  As  regards  covering  the 
pipes  with  broken  bricks  or  open  rubble,  this  in 
itself  will  have  no  effect  in  immediately  facili- 
tating or  improving  the  drainage  of  the  land, 
but  it  is  useful  in  preventing  soil  from  filling  up 
the  interstices  between  the  pipes  and  so  pre- 
venting the  free  escape  of  water.  We  should 
cultivate  the  surface  of  the  lawn  generously 
before  laying  down  the  turf  or  sowing  seed  by 
digging  a  good  spade-spit  deep  and  adding  partly- 
decayed  farmyard  manure  at  the  rate  of  20  tons 
to  the  acre  and  also  as  much  road  grit  as  you  can 
collect.  If  the  lawns  are  to  be  laid  down  with 
turf,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  dress  the  surface  with  a 
thin  layer  of  coal  ashes  and  rake  it  in  before  the 


turf  is  laid,  as"  it  helps  to  keep  the  surface  dry 
afterwards.  If  seed  is  to  be  used,  the  best  time 
of  sowing  in  your  part  would  be  about  the  end 
of  April.  The  best  book  on  lawns  we  know  of  is 
that  of  Messrs.  Sutton's  of  Reading  ;  the  price  is 
Is.,  and  no  douW-  may  be  obtained  from  the 
firm. 

Weed  in  tennis  court  (N.  Willan).— 
Seeing  the  patch  is  so  small,  the  better  way  would 
be  to  dig  it  out  entirely  and  replace  with  clean 
new  turf.  The  weed  belongs  to  a  group  the 
generic  name  of  which  is  Sagina  ;  and  the  plant 
is  very  dwarf,  flowers  and  seeds  being  very  tiny. 
No  hand  picking,  therefore,  would  give  per- 
manently good  results,  since  the  affected  area 
would  be  almost  sure  to  be  full  of  seeds.  A  little 
fresh  turf  laid  at  once  wpuld  make  quite  a  good 
patch  by  the  time  the  court  would  be  again 
required  for  use.  If  you  cannot  obtain  the  turf 
conveniently,  take  out  the  patch  of  the  weed 
with  soil  to  nearly  2  inches  deep  and  discard  it, 
replacing  with  new  soil,  and  finally  sow  some 
good  grass  seeds.  The  turf  will  be  the  better 
plan,  and  for  so  small  an  area  there  is  no  need  to 
obtain  full  size  turves.  Small  bits  the  size  of  the 
hand,  if  carefully  laid,  will  do  perfectly  well,  but 
must  be  made  level  by  beating  and  rolling. 

Diseased  Clematises  (T.  H.).— The  Clematis 
disease,  which  carries  off  plants  in  such  a  wholesale 
manner,  has  engaged  the  attention  of  horticulturists  and 
scientists  for  many  years  ;  but  no  trustworthy  solution  of 
the  mystery  has  up  to  the  present  been  discovered,  nor 
has  any  reliable  cure  been  found.  Numerous  possible 
reasons  for  this  disease  have  been  put  forward,  but  the 
majority  of  writers  attribute  it  either  to  constitutional 
weakness  owing  to  the  plants  being  propagated  in  heat, 
to  the  action  of  frost  on  the  lower  part  of  the  stem,  or  to 
an  excess  of  moisture  at  the  roots.  Experiments  in 
spraying  with  Bordeaux  Mixture  have,  generally  speaking, 
yielded  only  negative  results.  We  are  extremely  sorry 
that  we  cannot  help  you  in  the  matter,  it  being  a  subject 
of  such  great  importance. 

Cpeepeps  fop  tpellls  (E.  C.  0.).— Yours  is  a 
question  that  we  are  frequently  asked,  that  is,  for  a  good 
hardy  evergreen  climber  (not  crepper)  other  than  Ivy,  and 
which  has  in  addition  ornamental  flowers.  We  know  of 
nothing  to  which  this  applies  unless  it  be  Passiflora 
cffirulea,  and  that  we  should  scarcely  recommend  for  your 
purpose.  Our  opinion  is  that  your  better  way  will  be  to 
plant  evergreen  shrubs  and  train  them  up  to  the  trellis, 
which  they  will  soon  cover  Of  flowering  subjects  there  are 
Berberis  Darwinii,  orange  yellow  flowers  in  Alay  ;  Berberis 
stenophylla,  golden  flowers  in  May ;  Escallonia  macrantha, 
bright  red  blossoms,  summer ;  Garrya  elliptica,  long 
greyish  catkins,  early  in  the  new  year.  A-^'ain,  the 
variegated-leaved  forms  of  Euonymus  are  well  suited  for 
screens,  and  their  handsomely-marked  leaves  render  them 
ornamental  at  all  seasons. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 
Begonia   Gloire   de   Loppaine  in 

WinteP  (/.  S.). — The  fact  that  Begonia  Gloire 
de  Lorraine  is  particularly  valuable  for  its 
winter-flowering  qualities  is  now  fully  recognised, 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  garden  in  the  country 
in  which  it  is  not  met  with.  The  varieties 
referred  to  by  you  are  in  all  probability  Gloire 
de  Lorraine  itself  and  Mrs.  Leopold  Rothschild 
(pinks),  with  Tumford  Hall  (blush  white).  The 
culture  of  Gloire  de  Lorraine  may  be  thus 
summed  up,  beginning  with  the  present  season. 
As  the  plants  show  signs  of  exhaustion  after 
flowering  (which  will  be  at  least  with  some  quite 
early  in  the  new  year),  the  plants  must  be  kept 
rather  dry  at  the  roots  in  a  minimum  tempera- 
ture of  50'^  to  .5;')°.  They  may  then  be  partially 
shortened  back,  and  as  the  sun  gains  strength 
young  shoots  will  be  pushed  forth  from  the  base. 
When  this  takes  place  a  little  more  water  should 
be  given  at  the  roots,  and  as  soon  as  the  young 
shoots  are  about  3  inches  long  they  must  be 
taken  off  close  to  the  old  stem.  It  is  such  shoots 
which  form  the  best  of  cuttings,  as  the  flowering 
tops  are  useless  for  the  purpose.  These  young 
shoots  when  taken  off  must  be  inserted  singly 
into  small  pots  in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
loam,  leaf-mould  and  silver  sand,  the  whole 
being  passed  through  a  sieve  with  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  mesh — the  only  time  that  a  sieve  should  be 
employed  when  preparing  the  soil.  Then  in  a 
olose  propagating  case  the  cuttings  will  soon  root, 
when    they    must    be    at    once  inured  to   the 


ordinary  atmosphere  of  the  house.  About  a 
fortnight  later  they  may  be  potted  into  3-inch 
pots,  using  equal  parts  of  loam  and  leaf-mould, 
with  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  sand.  If  kept  in  a 
temperature  of  60°  to  75°,  the  young  plants 
when  large  enough  may  be  put  into  their 
flowering  pots,  .5  inches  in  diameter  being  a 
suitable  size.  A  mixture  of  two  parts  loam  to 
one  part  each  of  leaf-mould,  well-decayed  dry 
cow  manure  and  .silver  sand  will  suit  this 
Begonia  well  for  its  final  shift.  In  this  way 
good  flowering  specimens  may  be  obtained  by 
the  autumn,  and  they  will  continue  to  flower  for 
months,  but  a  minimum  temperature  of  .50°  is 
essential  to  their  well  doing.  Larger  specimens 
are  obtained  by  cutting  back  the  old  plants,  and 
when  the  young  shoots  start  away  the  plants  are 
turned  out  of  their  pots,  most  of  the  soil  removed 
and  then  repotted.  One  of  the  best  manures 
tor  this  Begonia  is  made  from  liquid  cow  manure 
and  soot.  Different  concentrated  manures  are, 
however,  often  used. 

Fponds     of     Maidenhaip     Fepns     eaten 

(L.  F.  F.).— There  are  several  insects  which  may  be  the 
cause  of  the  damage  to  your  Fern  fronds,  but  which  of 
them  is  the  actual  culprit  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  us 
to  say.  Cockroaches,  slugs,  weevils  and  woodlice  are  all 
destructive  and  need  to  be  exterminated  as  quickly  as 
possible.  If  you  were  to  search  the  plants  over  carefully 
in  the  evening  by  the  light  of  a  candle,  you  would  probably 
soon  get  a  clue  to  the  authors  of  the  mischief.  If  cock- 
roaches, they  may  be  destroyed  by  phosphorous  paste ; 
if  slugs  (and  a  tiny  semi-transparent  slug  often  gives  a 
deal  of  trouble),  these  may  be  trapped  by  Cabbage  leaves 
or  small  <iuantities  of  bran  put  near  their  liaunts  and 
examined  by  candle  light ;  if  woodlice,  hollow  out  some 
Potatoes  and  place  them  convex  side  downwards  on  the 
stage.  Examined  the  next  day  the  woodlice  will  be  found 
congregated  therein,  when  they  may  be  destroyed  by 
sweeping  them  into  boiling  water.  The  weevils  are  small, 
hard,  dark-coloured  beetles,  which  drop  immediately  they 
are  disturbed,  so  that  a  sharp  look-out  must  be  kept  that 
they  are  not  lost. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 

Roses  for  APClies  (T.).—A  good,  nearly 
yellow  rambler  for  your  arches  would  be  Eleetra, 
and  the  new  Goldfinch  will  also  be  an  excellent 
variety,  quite  the  deepest  colour  we  have  in 
hardy  yellow  ramblers.  As  you  have  Longworth 
Rambler,  Crimson  Rambler  and  Reine  Olga  de 
Wurtemburg,  you  may  not  desire  any  more 
crimson  or  red  colours.  Should  j'ou  do  so,  we 
can  recommend  Frangois  Crousse,  and  certainly 
you  should  plant  Hiawatha.  You  could  not 
have  any  more  beautiful  white  sorts  than  Bennett's 
Seedling  and  F^lioitt''  Perpetue,  but  their  season 
of  flowering  is  rather  brief.  To  prolong  the 
flowering  period  you  should  plant  Mme.  Alfred 
Carriere.  You  will  be  pleased  both  with  Conrad 
F.  Meyer  and  Climbing  Caroline  Testout  as  pink 
Roses.  The  first-named  is  rather  a  stiff  grower, 
perhaps  more  fitted  for  a  pillar  Rose  than  an 
arch.  Blush  Rambler,  H^lene,  Psyche  and  Flora 
are  all  most  charming  ramblers.  You  should 
also  try  and  find  space  for  Alberic  Barbier  and 
Gardenia,  most  delightful  of  the  comparatively 
modern  wichuraiana  group. 

Ppuning  climbingr  Roses  (^4.  B.  J.). 

The  varieties  you  name  are  all  hardy  sorts 
excepting  Claire  .Jacquier,  and  are  not  likely  to 
suffer  much  from  winter  frost.  The  advice  as 
given  in  our  issue  of  the  23rd  ult.  would  apply  to 
these  sorts,  but  if  preferred  you  could  retain  the 
hard  wood  about  two-thirds  its  present  length 
the  first  year,  and  prune  back  to  a  few  inches  of 
the  ground  all  soft  pithy  shoots.  Then  tlie 
following  spring  prune  back  to  the  ground,  say, 
one  of  the  hard  growths  retained  now.  If 
climbing  and  rambler  Roses  are  left  almost  un- 
pruned  the  first  year  there  is  always  a  tendency 
for  them  to  become  bare  at  the  base,  whereas  by 
pruning  hard  we  obtain  the  next  summer  a  fine 
young  growth  which  is  left  unpruned  the 
following  year.  This  young  growth  if  produced 
early  (and  hard  pruning  encourages  this)  becomes 
well  ripened,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  yield  fine 
trusses  of  blossom  the  following  summer  much 
better  than  you  would  obtain  from  the  older 
wood.     It  is  a  good  plan  where  an  immediate 
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effect  is  wanted  upon  arches  and  pergolas  to 
plant  an  extra  sized  pot-grown  plant  and  one 
from  the  open  ground  together.  The  latter  is 
pruned  liard  to  furnish  the  base,  and  the  pot 
plant  left  nnpruncd. 

Mapl  as  a  top-dressing  for  Rose  beds, 
&C.  {Mrs.  S>ianley).—U  marl  i8  spread  out  thinly,  so  that 
theactionof  wind  and  frost  pulverises  it  well,  it  is  then  a 
valuable  article  to  admix  with  a  loamy  soil,  especially 
where  heavj'  dressings  of  manure  have  been  annually 
given,  as  the  chalk  in  the  marl  acts  beneficially  in  the  soil 
when  set  free  by  pulverisation.  In  pruning  such  Roses 
as  Betty  the  first  year  we  should  cut  down  such  a  plant 
as  you  describe  to  about  3  inches  of  the  ground.  This,  of 
course,  would  not  be  done  until  Slarch.  Polygonum 
baldschuanicum  should  not  be  pruned  in  any  way  what- 
ever, unless  you  wish  to  limit  its  growth. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 
Mealy  bug  re  sulphur  fumes  (•/«*• 

R.  Hall). — Your  correspondent's  experiences  re 
the  above  would  have  been  of  greater  value  had 
he  furnished  a  few  more  particulars  of  how  the 
experiment  was  carried  out.  The  size  of  the 
viner}',  for  instance,  in  order  for  one  to  judge  of 
the  volume  of  fumes  created  by  lib.  of  sulphur. 
How  manj'  red  hot  bricks  or  other  means  of 
burning  were  used  at  the  same  time  ?  If 
only  one  or  two,  the  fumes  would  escape  almost 
as  fast  as  they  were  formed.  The  state  of  the 
weather,  whether  damp  or  breezy.  We  hope 
our  correspondent  maj'  be  induced  to  have  another 
trial,  and  the  next  time  using  21b.  of  sulphur 
instead  of  lib.  ;  and  instead  of  placing  the  culprit 
within  2  feet  of  the  floor,  where  the  density  of 
the  fumes  is  the  least,  let  it  be  hung  up  within  a 
foot  or  two  of  the  roof,  where  vines  usually  grow. 
If  he  does  this,  judging  by  our  own  experience, 
we  believe  that  he  will  become  a  convert  to  this 
simple  method  of  destroying  this  j^est.  We 
willingly  take  our  correspondent's  word  that  the 
creature  is  alive  and  kicking ;  but  having  long  ago 
parted  company  with  the  gentleman,  we  have  no 
particular  desire  of  renewing  the  acquaintance, 
so  have  consigned  him  to  a  warm  berth. 

Rust  on   Muscat  of  Alexandria 

Grapes  (Vilis). — Our  correspondent's  letter 
on  the  above  subject  is  interesting,  and  as  it 
bears  on  a  question  which  at  the  present  moment 
is  causing  some  anxiety  in  other  gardens  for  the 
first  time,  we  give  it  greater  publicity  in  the  hope 
that  some  of  our  many  Grape-growing  readers 
may  be  able  to  throw  some  light  on  the  subject. 
Below  we  give  some  extracts  from  our  corre- 
spondent's letter.  It  appears  that  a  species  of  red 
rust  has  appeared  lately  in  some  gardens  soon 
covering  the  berries  of  Muscats  only  nearly  all  over 
with  a  sort  of  red  spotty  film,  and  does  not  touch 
any  other  Grape  which  may  happen  to  grow  by 
the  side  of  it.  In  conversation  with  two  famed 
Grape  growers  at  the  recent  autumn  fruit  show 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  London,  a 
similar  experience  was  related  to  us.  We  confess, 
in  the  face  of  the  particulars  given,  our  in- 
ability to  offer  an  explanation  as  to  its  cause  or 
to  suggest  a  means  of  preventing  its  recurrence, 
further  than  to  say  that  the  cause  may  be  the 
long  continuance  of  the  wet.  miserable  weather  we 
have  experienced  which  has  predisposed  the 
Muscat  to  such  an  attack  (its  constitution  being 
not  so  strong  as  others).  Possibly,  a  higher 
temperature  and  a  drier  atmosphere  inside  the 
Vinery  might  have  prevented  its  attack.  We 
should  advise  our  correspondent  to  send  a  bunch 
of  the  affected  Grapes  to  the  scientific  committee 
of  the  Royal  Horticnltural  Society  for  their 
examination  and  report.  "  Sir, — I  herewith 
enclose  a  small  bunch  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
Grapes  for  your  inspection,  and  I  shall  be  much 
obliged  if  you  can  tell  me  through  the  medium 
of  your  paper  what  is  the  cause  of  rust  formed 
on  the  berries.  I  have  been  growing  and  assisting 
to  grow  good  Muscat  Grapes  in  different  gardens 
for  over  thirty-five  years,  but  I  have  never  seen 
this  occur  on  Muscats  before.  I  have  also 
enclosed  some  wood  and  foliage  of  the  same  'V^ine, 
and  you  will  at  once  see  that  there  are  no  traces  of 
mildew  to  be  seen  [none,  En.j  neither  have  I  seen 


the  slightest  sign  in  any  of  our  vineries.  I 
planted  the  vineries  six  years  ago,  half  being 
Museats  and  half  Alicantes. "  [Our  correspondent 
describes  the  formation  of  border  and  composition 
of  soil,  &c. ,  but  as  he  has  charge  of  an  important 
garden  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  the  cause 
is  not  to  be  found  here.  If  the  quality  of 
water  used  had  anything  to  do  with  the  attack, 
wliy  has  it  not  had  the  same  effect  before,  seeing 
the  Vines  have  been  planted  five  years  ?  We  do 
not  think  that  the  water  is  accountable,  unless 
by  any  chance  the  border  is  too  wet,  which  of 
course  is  bad  for  ripe  Muscats.] 

Do  Plum  trees  bear  fruit  on  the  previous 
year's  growrth?  (./.  iJo)<*an)i).— Yes,  decidedly.  A 
shoot  of  last  year's  growth  if  it  has  been  well  exposed  to 
light  and  air  will  develop  both  fruit  and  wood  buds.  The 
fruit-buds  produce  fruit  the  following  year  and  the  leaf- 
buds,  by  being  pinched  back  in  the  summer  as  soon  as 
they  have  formed  six  leaves,  to  four,  and  again  pruned 
back  in  winter  to  two  buds,  will  form  fruit  spurs,  so  pro- 
viding a  crop  of  fruit  on  the  same  shoot  the  second  year, 
and  the  same  by  an  aniuial  succession  of  such  growth  for 
subsequent  years. 

Apple  trees  and  American  blight  (3liss 
E,  B.).— The  destruction  of  American  blight  where  once  it 
has  established  itself  on  old  Apple  trees  is  most  difficult, 
and  can  only  be  accomplished  by  long  continued  perse- 
verance and  strong  determination.  The  best  way  of  doing 
so  is  by  syringing  the  trees  in  winter  with  the  following 
caustic  alkali  wash.  This  wash  will  destroy  every  insect 
with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  and  will  not  hurt  the 
trees.  The  person  applying  it  must  be  protected  from 
contact  with  it  as  it  has  a  burning  effect  on  hands  and 
clothes  :  lib.  of  caustic  soda  in  water,  lib.  of  crude  potash 
in  water.  When  both  have  been  dissolved  mix  the  two 
together,  then  add  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  agricultural 
treacle.  .Stir  the  whole  well  up  and  add  as  much  soft 
water  as  will  make  ten  gallons  of  the  mixture.  About  the 
end  of  January  or  beginning  of  February  is  the  best  time 
to  apply  it.  The  success  of  the  wash  depends  entirely  on 
its  effective  application  to  every  particle  of  the  bark  of  the 
trees,  and  to  a  sharp  look-out  the  following  spring  and 
summer  for  its  reappearance  (as  some  of  the  blight  no 
doubt  will  have  been  concealed  in  the  crevices  of  the 
bark  and  left  untouched).  These  should  be  destroyed 
immediately  they  are  seen  by  brushing  very  lightly  with 
paraffin.  This  treatment,  if  continued  for  twb  or  three 
years,  will  rid  the  trees  of  the  blight. 


SOCIETIES. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

ManuPial  value  of  spent  Hops  {Mrs  Stanley). 
Spent  Hops  possess  no  great  manurial  value.  They  are 
good  as  a  mulch,  but  we  should  not  recommend  them  in 
the  Rose  garden.  You  would  do  better  to  obtain  some 
peat  moBs  manure  and  spread  this  on  your  Rose  beds  about 
the  end  of  May  or  early  June.  Soot  is  a  very  excellent 
manure  to  apply  where  improvement  in  the  colour  of  the 
flowers  is  desired. 

Paint  fop  wood  labels  (E.  F.  G.).— There  is 
nothing  so  good  as  white  lead  and  oil  for  the  above, 
reducing  the  paint  to  the  consistency  of  thin  mustard.  It 
is  probably  the  mineral  oil  paint  you  have  found  of  so  little 
use,  though  white  lead  paint  requires  using  in  a  systematic 
way.  The  best  way  to  proceed  is  to  first  thinly  paint  the 
desired  writing  surface  and  allow  this  to  drj'.  A  short  time 
before  requiring  the  labels  a  second  coat  of  paint,  thinner 
than  the  first,  should  be  given,  and  the  writing  done  while 
this  is  damp.  "Writing  on  the  dry  paint  is  well  nigh 
useless.  A  rather  soft  black  lead  pencil  sliould  be  used, 
and  with  a  little  pressure  from  the  user  to  imbed  the 
writing  into  the  paint,  the  work  will  remain  good  for  years ; 
indeed,  we  have  had  ground  labels  remain  perfectly  legible 
for  from  six  to  ten  years  so  treated.  The  softer  woods 
take  both  paint  and  writing  best,  the  harder  woods  and 
those  full  of  turpentine  being  less  good  and  less  impres- 
sionable. The  writing  on  a  soft  wood  lal>el  will  remain 
clear  as  long  as  the  label  remains  sound. 

Cats  injuping"  tree  stems  (Gu^rns»y),~One 
way  to  prevent  cats  from  injuring  the  stems  of  trees  is  to 
get  rid  of  the  cats  That,  however,  may  not  be  yom-  wish, 
and  BO  long  as  they  do  no  harm  they  may  be  favoured  as 
domestic  pets.  But  it  is  hardly  possible  to  advise  the 
coating  of  any  tree  stems  with  any  substance  that  would 
keep  oft"  cats,  as  these  creatures,  unlike  rabbits,  which  eat 
the  bark,  if  it  is  not  made  offensive,  merely  sharpen  their 
claws  by  scratching  it.  Still,  that  is  really  productive  of 
great  harm.  One  most  efticient  means  of  protection  is  to 
obtain  wire  netting  with  1-inch  mesh  and  tie  that,  nut 
necessarily  tightly,  round  the  tree  stems  at  a  height  of 
about  3  feet  to  keep  the  stems  protected.  Failing  wire 
netting,  tie  fish  netting  two  or  three  thicknesses  round  the 
stems.  Gorse,  Heather  or  Fir  branches  may  also  be  tied 
round  the  stems;  Init  these  coverings  would  harbour 
insects,  and  perhaps  in  time  be  torn  off,  besides  looking 
objectionable.  Smearing  the  bark  with  some  substance 
would  be  of  no  use  for  cats,  unless  very  often  repeated, 
to  the  injury  of  the  trees. 

Names  of  faults  Sion  Hill.—l,  Stirling  Castle  ; 
2,   Brabant  Bellefleur ;    3,   Hollandbury;    4,   Hambledon 

deuxAns. W.J.  jBcmif^^—l.Feam's  Pippin;  2,  Bramley's 

Seedling  ;  3,  Beurr^  Superftn  ;  4,  Josephine  de  Malines  ;  5, 
Marechal  delaCour;  0,  Black  Pear  of  "Worcester;  7,  Beurre 
Ranee ;  S,  Hollandbury ;  9,  Schoolmaster ;  10,  Lady 
Henniker  ;  11,  Cratregus  Crus-galli. 


THE  WINTER-FLOWERING  CARNATION  SOCIETY. 
The  exhibition  held  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Regent's  Park,  on  the  11th  inst.  was  one  of  the  best 
displays  of  Carnations  we  have  ever  seen  in  December. 
In  the  open  class  for  the  best  collection  of  cut  blooms  on  a 
table  10  feet  by  4  feet,  Mr.  W.  H.  Page,  Hampton,  was 
first,  the  most  prominent  varieties  being  White  Perfection, 
Enchantress,  Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson,  Rose  Pink  Enchantress, 
Beacon,  Britannia,  Governor  F»,oosevelt,  Aristocrat  and 
Winsor.  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Farnham,  was  second,  and 
here  Lady  Bountiful,  Victory,  Nelson  Fisher,  Mrs  M.  A. 
Patten,  Fair  Maid  and  others  named  above  were  good. 

In  the  class  for  a  vase  of  whites,  Mr.  W.  H.  Lancashire, 
Guernsey,  was  first  with  the  finest  blooms  of  White 
Perfection  we  have  ever  seen.  ilr.  Lange,  Hampton, 
came  second,  and  Mi'.  W.  H.  Page,  Hampton,  third,  all 
showing  the  same  variety. 

In  a  class  for  a  vase  of  blush  pink.  Mr.  A.  Smith,  Enfield, 
was  first  with  Enchantress,  ilr.  W.  H.  Pa^'e  second,  and 
ilr.  Lancashire  third.  IMelody  was  shown  in  this  class, 
but  did  not  gain  a  prize,  though  it  was  given  a  first-class 
certificate. 

For  a  pink  or  salmon  variety,  Mr.  A.  F.  Button,  Iver, 
was  first  with  Winsor,  which  was  also  given  a  first-class 
certificate.  Mr.  A.  Smith  was  second  with  Mrs.  H. 
Burnett ;  and  the  raiser,  Mr.  H.  Burnett,  took  third  with 
the  same  variety  For  deep  pink  or  rose,  Mr.  W.  H.  Page 
was  first  with  Mrs.  T.  "W.  Lawson.  Pink  Imperial  was 
good  in  this  class. 

In  the  class  for  crimsons  Mr.  A.  F.  Button  was  first  with 
Harlow ard en  ;  second,  Mr.  "W.  H.  Page,  with  Governor 
Roosevelt ;  and  Mr.  Lancashire  came  third  with  President 
and  some  unnamed  seedlings. 

For  scarlets,  Mr.  A.  Smith  was  first  with  grand  blooms 
of  Britannia  ;  second,  Jlr.  Lancashire,  with  Robert  Craig. 
For  fancies,  Mr.  Button  was  first  with  Imperial,  a  pink 
and  red  striped  variety;  second,  Mr.  Burnett,  with 
Mikado,  a  heliotrope  shade.  The  above  classes  were  all 
for  vases  of  thirty-six  blooms. 

In  the  classes  for  eighteen  blooms  Messrs.  Bell  and 
Sheldon  were  first  for  white  with  Lady  Bountiful,  for  blush 
with  Enchantress,  for  light  pink  with  Winsor,  for  deep 
pink  with  Aristocrat  and  again  for  crimsons  with 
President.  Robert  Craig,  from  the  same  firm,  was  the 
best  scarlet.  For  a  fancy  variety,  Mr.  Hayward  Mathias 
was  first  with  Helen  Gould 

In  the  class  for  any  variety  not  in  commerce,  Mr.  "W.  H. 
Lancashire  wsls  first  with  Rose  Bor6,  a  very  sweet-scented 
red.  For  the  best  vase  of  blooms  in  the  sixteen  classes, 
the  special  prize  was  given  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Lancashire  for 
his  vase  of  White  Perfection. 

In  the  class  for  the  best  vase.  Sir  A.  Randolph  Baker, 
Blandford  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  E.  Usher),  was  first  with  a 
nice  arrangement  of  Fair  Maid.  The  same  exhibitor  was 
successful  in  several  other  classes,  and  in  the  competition 
for  a  table  S  feet  by  4  feet  a  pretty  arrangement  was 
made.  Here  the  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  J.  G.  v.  eston. 
Eastwell  Park  Gardens,  Ashford. 

For  three  plants  the  first  prize  was  gained  by  C.  F. 
Raphael,  Esq.,  Shenley  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  Gruhe).  In  the 
class  for  twelve  blooms,  six  varieties,  some  good  vases 
were  shown.  There  was  also  a  good  competition  in  the 
classes  for  three  blooms,  Br.  Kyffin  being  one  of  the 
successful  competitors. 

Trade  Nok-cojipetitive  Exhihits. 
Mr.  H.  Burnett,  Guernsey,  was  awarded  the  society's 
large  gold  medal  for  a  fine  exhibit.  In  addition  to  sorts 
referred  to  in  the  above  notes,  Aurora,  variegated  Lawson 
and  Marmion,  very  fine,  were  prominent.  Mr.  G.  Lange 
was  awarded  a  silver-gilt  medal  for  a  fine  exhibit  of  the 
best  American  varieties. 

Messrs.  Bell  and  Sheldon  secured  a  gold  medal  for  a 
fine  display  of  varieties,  which  are  noted  in  the  class 
exhibit.  Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Son,  Norwood,  were  awarded 
a  large  silver  medal  for  a  good  exhibit.  Mr.  W.  Holniwood, 
Hampton,  showed  good  plants  and  cut  blooms  of  Rose 
Holmwood,  a  pretty  pink  variety,  but  the  blooms  were 
rather  small.  Elizabeth  and  others  were  also  well  shown. 
Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co.  were  awarded  a  large  silver-gilt 
medal  for  a  good  display  of  the  leading  American  varieties, 
and  first-class  certificates  for  Beacon  and  Rose  Pink 
Enchantress. 

Mr.  C.  Engelman,  Saffron  Walden,  put  up  a  good  group 
of  pot  plants,  which  included  some  new  varieties.  Pink 
Patten,  Red  Lawson,  Welcome,  J.  J.  Haines  and  Helen 
Goddard  were  good;  also  all  the  leading  American  varieties. 
A  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  C.  F.  Raphael,  Esq., 
Shenley,  for  a  fine  group  of  pot  plants.  The  Malmaisous 
and  Britannia  and  Enchantress  were  very  good. 

Apples  were  well  shown  by  the  NovaScotia  Government 
Agent. 

SEVEN  KINGS  AN'B  GOOBMAYES  HORTICILTI  RAL 
SOCIETY. 

CoUNCiLLOK  R.  Strouti,  E.C.C,  has  been  re-elected 
president ;  Mr.  S  F.  McBonald,  chairman  ;  Mr.  H.  B. 
Ivons,  vice-chainnan  ;  Mr.  H.  A.  Laird,  treasurer;  and 
Sir.  B  Chater,  hou.  secretary.  The  latter's  address  is 
140,  Pembroke  Road,  Seven  Kings,  Tlie  financial  state- 
ment presented  by  Mr.  J.  F.  James  was  very  satisfactory. 


ILFORB    HORTICULTIRAL    SOCIETY. 
The    annual   meeting   was  held  in    the   Reading  Room 
recently,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  \A'.  P.  Gri^s,  J. P., 
and  Mrs.  Griggs  during  the  evening  distributed  a  valuable 
collection  of  prizes./J 
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